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BLANKS  AND  PRIZES ;  OR,  THE  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE. 

A  TALE.    BY  MRS.  GORE. 


PABTI. 

CuEXBFULLY  overlooking  the  waters  of  the 
Severn,  as  if  taking  pleasare  in  the  beauty  of  its 
site,  and  superior  to  ihe  interested  views  usually 
arising  from  vicinity  to  a  navigable  river,  stands 
the  town  of  Afston,  or  the  town  we  intend  to  call 
Apston ;  an  ury  spot,  and  a  rural :  for  not  only 
are  the  gardens  of  the  spreading  suburbs  fair  to  see, 
and  interspersed  with  what  are  called  *' genteel 
residences,"  but,  in  summer  time,  a  very  fair  crop 
of  grass  makes  its  appearance  in  all  but  the  Mar- 
ket Place.  For  Apston  has  only  a  single  manu- 
factory, to  balance  against  a  considerable  number 
of  widows  in  easy  circumstances,  and  light-footed 
single  ladies.  The  tranquillity  of  the  place  ap- 
pears to  possess  an  almost  conventual  charm  for  the 
feebler  sex. 

No  barracks,  no  manufacturing  population,  no 
colliers  or  miners  within  distance,  to  shake  with 
their  insubordination  the  foundations  of  this  peace- 
ful city  of  refuge.  **  The  spinsters  and  the  knit- 
ters in  the  sun,"  pursue  their  work  unmolested ; 
and  the  spinsters  and  widow  ladies  their  whist, 
without  fear  of  an  intruder  more  dangerous  than 
Dr.  Toddles,  the  meally-mouthed  physician-general 
of  the  neighbourhood,  or  old  Mr.  Mumbleton,  the 
vicar.  St.  Ursula  and  her  train  might  have  set 
up  their  rest  at  Apston,  without  peril  to  their 
eleven  thousand  reputations. 

Among  the  singlest  of  the  single  ladies,  and  re- 
siding in  the  house  usually  pointed  out  to  strangers 
as  the  best  in  the  town,  was  Miss  Lavinia  Meade; 
a  damsel  who,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  had  gone 
by  the  opprobrious  title  of  old  maid ;  and  who, 
bom  to  a  good  fortune,  had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  her  life  in  rendering  it  better.  Wlky,  it  was 
hard  to  say :  for  those  who  amass  fortunes  for  their 
successor^  have  usuaUy  objects  of  affection  to  in- 
herit their  property ;  whereas  Miss  Lavinia  ex- 
hibited no  sort  of  sympathy  with  her  family  or 
feUow-ereatnxes.  Her  self-denying  thrift,  there- 
fore, pzobaUy  arose  ^m  an  innate  taste  for 
liosrding. 

But  tiiough  supposed  to  spend  only  a  fourth 
part  of  her  income,  and  to  waste  no  portion  of 
rv«n  fi4U  on  the  superfluities  Qf  li|e|  sb^  ngt  onljr 


took  the  goods  the  gods  provided  gratis,  but  took 
amazing  care  of  them.  The  old-^sMoned  fiimi- 
turo  bequeathed  by  her  grandmother  with  her 
spacious  house,  was  rubbed  and  scrubbed  and  bur- 
nished by  her  diligent  hand-maidens,  till  it  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  ironical  freshness,like  Uie  youthful 
airs  of  an  old  beau :  and  had  the  smallest  particle 
of  her  curious  old  china  come  to  mischance,  or  the 
smallest  piece  of  her  antique  plate  been  missing, 
the  magistrates  of  Apston  would  have  heard  of  it. 
Her  servants  wero  charity  girls,  taken  from  the 
poor-house,  to  be  drilled  into  a  knowledge  of  their 
duties :  and  that  their  drilling  did  credit  to  the 
crabbed  old  lady,  was  avouched  by  the  speckless- 
ness  of  her  floors  and  brilliancy  of  her  andirons. 
Miss  Lavinia  was  as  good  a  housewife  as  though 
there  had  been  any  one  to  applaud  or  profit  by  her 
housewifery.  But  not  a  human  being  took  plea- 
suro  in  the  neatness  and  orderliness  of  her  house, 
not  even  herself. 

It  was,  however,  at  least  an  object  of  envy.  Not 
one  among  the  whist-playing  widows  but  would 
have  been  thankful  to  exchiuige  her  narrow  lodg- 
ings for  the  roomy  and  commodious  mansion  of 
Miss  Lavinia  Meade ;  and  whereas  on  the  gaht 
evenings  devoted  to  receiving  the  thrones  and  do- 
minions of  Apston,  the  Mayor  and  his  deaf  wife. 
Dr.  Toddles  and  his  toadying  sister,  and  a  horde  of 
minor  Misses  of  small  accompt,  the  rich  old  maid 
gloried  in  an  exhibition  of  her  superior  gentility 
and  household  troasures :  there  was  some  excuse 
for  the  covetous  eyes  with  which  many  contem- 
plated her  establidiment,  and  many  more  specu- 
lated, like  Alexander's  courtiers,  on  the  future 
distribution  of  her  inheritance. 

For  Miss  Lavinia  had  no  immediate  relations. 
The  nearest  was  an  aunt,  married  in  British  Ame- 
rica, of  whose  family  littie  was  known  at  Apston ; 
and  the  old  lady  had  been  so  carefol  to  circulate 
in  the  town  that  she  could  devise  her  property  to 
whom  she  pleased,  and  that  the  public  charities  of 
Apston  had  better  look  to  themselves,  that  her 
whole  tea-drinking  acquaintance  were  justified  in 
trusting  that  the  heirless  old  maid  might  win  her 
way  to  Heaven  by  loving  at  least  <me  of  her  neighs 
hours  as  herself. 

In  deftwpe,  theytfore,  of  ^nj  mi  w^ailiev,  aiu| 
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in  spite  of  variabilities  of  temper,  characteristic  of 
March  rather  than  the  usual  simile  of  April,  (for 
they  changed  not  from  sunshine  to  rain,  and  vice 
versOf  but  from  rain  to  sleety)  her  card-parties  were 
sedulously  attended.  Every  newspaper  that  reach- 
ed Apston,  was  offered  in  euccession  for  Miss  La- 
vinia's  perusal ;  and  when  it  became  evident  to 
all  that  little  world,  that  Miss  Toddles,  the  Doc- 
tor's sister,  had  evil-spoken,  lied,  and  slandered 
herself  into  paramount  favour  at  the  White  House, 
a  general  outcry  of  indignation  arose,  at  the  idea 
of  that  fine  fortune,  of  three  thousand  a-year, 
passing  from  the  hands  of  one  stingy  old  skinflint 
into  those  of  another. 

Just,  however,  as  the  gossips  of  Apston,  and 
Miss  Hannah  among  the  rest,  had  begun  to  look 
upon  this  dispensation  as  unchangeable,  a  name 
escaped  the  lips  of  Miss  Lavinia  Meade,  unaccount- 
ably unfamiliar  to  the  ears  of  her  toadies.  She  began 
to  talk  of  '^my  oousin  Captain  Erskine;"  nay, 
even  to  accept  the  loan  of  newspapers  on  the  plea 
of  wishing  to  see  whether  the  Guzette  contained 
honourable  mention  of  this  hitherto  unmentioned 
kiDsman.  For  the  Peninsular  war  was  at  its 
fiercest ;  and  there  was  every  excuse  for  those  who 
had  Captain-cousins,  occasionally  feeling  hysteri- 
cal at  the  blowing  of  the  post  horn ;  and  no  sooner 
had  the  Apstonians  satisfied  themselves  that  Cap- 
tain Erskine  was  not  a  man  of  straw,  that  he  had 
a  local  habitation  in  Lord  Wellington's  camp  and 
a  name  in  the  Army  List,  than  ^ey  became  agi- 
tated in  their  turn  with  sudden  interest  in  Uie 
fortunes  of  the  campaign ;  and  echoed  with  an 
unanimous  **  Amen"  the  opinion  of  Miss  Lavinia, 
that  the  advisers  and  maintainers  of  that  bloody 
and  devastating  war,  would  have  enough  to  an« 
swer  for. 

''To  think  of  so  many  fine  young  men,  the 
hopes  of  so  many  honourable  families,  sacrificing 
their  valuable  lives  in  behalf  of  a  set  of  cigar-smok- 
ing, frowsy,  priest-ridden  Spaniards !  **  cried  Miss 
Toddles,  with  a  somewhat  single-sided  view  of  con- 
tinental politics;  upon  which  sympathetic  hint, 
all  the  old  ladies,  far  gone  in  their  cup&— of  hyson 
or  bohea — groaned  in  unison. 

There  were  those,  liowever,  in  Apston  who 
whispered  that  Miss  Toddles  had  appeared  quite 
as  much  startled  as  her  neighbours,  on  first  hear- 
ing the  name  of  Captain  Erskine  ;  and  protested 
that  all  these  lamentations  over  the  perils  of  **  fine 
young  men,  the  heirs  of  prosperous  families,"  pur- 
ported only  to  discover  ijie  nature  of  the  old  lady's 
feelings  and  intentions  towards  her  kinsman.  But 
whatever  curiosity  either  she  or  others  might 
entertain  on  the  subject^  was  soon  appeased : 
for  from  that  day  forth,  nothing  but  ''Captain 
Erskine"  was  heard  of  at  the  White  House. 
Whether,  as  some  asserted.  Miss  Lavinia  had 
only  lately  been  made  cognizant  of  his  exis- 
tence, by  a  deathbed  letter  from  her  aunt,  (a 
younger  sister  of  her  mother,  married  to  an  Ame- 
rican loyalist,)  or  whether  she  had  kept  the  secret 
in  her  heart  of  hearts  to  be  wreaked  in  vengeance 
at  some  moment  of  peculiar  spite  upon  the  aspir- 
ants to  her  inheritance,  certain  it  is  that  from  the 
moment  of  avowal,  she  appeared  as  proud  of  the 


relationship  as  if  no  other  woman  in  the  world  were 
cousin  to  a  Junior  captain  of  light  infantry. 

It  is  true,  no  other  at  Apston  happened  to  en- 
joy that  distinction.  Dr.  Toddles  had  a  brother 
who  was  a  half-pay  Colonel  of  Marines ;  and  Mrs. 
Mumbleton,  a  nephew,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  East 
India  Company's  Service*  But  not  a  soul  among 
Miss  Lavinia's  tea-drinkers,  sating  the  steiH  host- 
ess, had  the  smallest  right  to  feel  nervous  at 
the  issue  of  a  second  edition  of  The  Courier*  She 
was  the  only  heroine  akin  to  a  Peninsular  hero, 
throughout  that  quiet  town. 

In  piocess  of  time,  however.  Captain  Erskine 
came  to  be  everybody's  hero  as  well  as  her  own. 
Every  individual  of  the  tabby  coterie  was  familiar 
with  his  marchings  and  counter-marchings,  his 
hair-breadth  'scapes,  his  hopes  of  promotion,  his 
chances  of  leave  of  absence.  The  three  little  Misses 
Prebbles,  nieces  to  the  mayor,  made  spirited 
sketches  of  light  infantry  ofBoers,  manoeuvring  at 
the  head  of  their  companies,  both  on  and  off  the 
field  of  battle,-^all  supposed  to  bear  reference  to 
Miss  Lavinia's  cousin ;  while  the  Toddleses  were 
often  heard  to  whisper,  that  if  Captain  Erskine 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  they  only  trusted  no  im- 
portant movement  of  the  French  armies  might  take 
place  while  his  services  were  withheld  from  the 
cause  of  his  country!  Though  Wellington,  in 
short,  might  be  the  hero  of  Great  BriUun,  in 
the  eyes  of  Apston,  Erskine  was  the  man. 

At  length,  within  a  year  of  the  "  glorious  termi- 
nation" of  the  Spanish  war,  the  gallant  corps,  of 
which  Captain  Erskine  formed  a  part,  was  ordered 
home ;  that  is,  all  that  was  left  of  the  gallant 
corps:  for  on  its  disembarkation  at  Portsmouth, 
there  were  scarcely  men  left  to  return,  with  an 
effective  cheer,  the  warm  salutations  with  which 
they  were  greeted  by  their  fellow-countrymen  on 
shore.  Worn  and  torn,  they  looked  like  anything 
rather  than  the  victorious  troops  of  the  conqueror 
of  the  modem  Ceesar. 

Apston,  however,  still  beheld  them  in  its  mind's 
eye  as  the  elite  of  the  British  army ;  and,  now  that 
there  was  an  immediate  probability  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  Captain  Erskine,  scarcely  wondered  at  the 
triumphant  joy  of  Miss  Lavinia  ;  or  the  zeal  with 
which  the  gilt  frames  and  looking-glasses  of  the 
White  House  were  unpapered,  and  its  lustres  and 
girandoles  released  from  their  canvas-bags,  in  order 
to  do  honour  to  him  who  was  about  to,  do  so  great  an 
honour  to  them  all.  Theideaofpossessingfamiliarly 
by  their  firesides  a  man  still  reeking  from  the  smoke 
of  the  cannon  of  Soult, — a  man  fresh  from  the 
razing  of  cities  and  sacking  of  convents, — ^was  al- 
most too  much  for  the  sensibility  of  a  circle  to 
whom  even  a  militia-officer  was  a  rarity.  The 
younger  Misses  only  trusted  he  might  not  prove 
too  martial  and  ferocious  for  their  susceptibility ; 
the  elder  ones  saw,  with  envious  feelings,  that  Miss 
Lavinia  was  no  longer  ashamed,  though  her  ene- 
mies spoke  to  her  in  the  gate. 

On  the  evening  it  was  known  that  Captain 
Erskine  would  arrive  at  the  White  House  by  the 
London  coach,  all  Apston  held  its  breath  with 
emotion.  By  the  middle  of  the  following  day, 
one  began  to  inquire  of  the  other,  whether  the 
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swashbuckler  CaptAin  had  been  seen,  and  whether 
ciyilians  might  pTeeame  to  lift  their  eyes  in  hia 
presence.  When  lo !  it  transpired  that  the  man 
xfho  was  either  the  memorable  conain  of  Miss 
Lavinia  or  an  impostor,  was  scarcely  abore  the 
middle  height,  meagre  in  person,  and  sallow  of 
coontenance  ;  low-voiced  as  a  woman,  and  shy  as 
a  girl !  Dr.  Toddles  protested  there  was  no  getting 
a  word  ont  of  him  ;  and  the  three  Misses  Prebbles, 
who  lodged  opposite,  insinuated  that,  instead  of 
coming  to  Apston  with  HUiriff  intentions,  the  gal- 
lant Captain  was  etddently  come  there  to  die ; 
afflicted  with  an  incipient  Jaundice,  or  far  gone  in 
a  decline. 

This  was  a  sad  falling  off,  and  a  terrible  disap- 
pointment to  Miss  Lavinia.  She,  who  had  been 
squabbling  with  tax-gatherers  and  bnllying  church- 
wardens for  the  last  three  years  on  the  strength  of 
her  assertion,  that,  ^though  a  lone  woman,  she 
had  those  who  would  take  her  part;  and  that  her 
coasin  Captain  Erskine  would  never  see  her  put 
upon ;"  had  scarcely  patience  to  acknowledge  the 
relationship  of  the  poor  enfeebled  invalid,  who, 
even  in  his  best  of  times,  could  only  have  been  five 
feet  six.  She  felt  humiliated  in  the  person  of  her 
self-created  Goliath! 

There  was,  however,  no  help  for  it.  She  had 
threatened  people  too  largely  with  her  cousin,  and 
boafted  too  loudly  of  her  good  intentions  in  his  be- 
half, to  disown  him  because  he  was  slight  and 
sickly ;  and  aware  that,  having  no  other  relations 
in  England,  it  was  on  her  account  and  at  her  sug- 
gwtion  he  had  applied  for  three  months*  leave  of 
absence,  she  set  about  contracting  her  ambition 
to  his  proportions,  and  making  the  best  of  a  bad 
cousin.  She  would  not  afford  so  great  a  triumph  to 
the  malice  of  the  Toddleses,  as  reinstate  her  look- 
ing-glasses in  their  gauze -screens,  or  the  lustres  in 
their  canvas- bags,  till  the  White  House  had  render- 
ed honour  due  to  Captain  £rskine,  talis  qualis. 

For,  after  all,  insignificant  as  he  might  look,  he 
wu  fresh  from  the  field  of  glory  ;  and  though  such 
uily  little  kdies  as  the  Misses  Prebbles  might  feel 
disappointed  that  he  had  not  made  his  appearance 
in  regimentals,  he  was  unquestionably  many  de- 
grees nearer  the  heroic  than  either  the  mayor,  the 
vicar,  or  the  apothecary. 

The  new-comer,  meanwhile,  little  aware  of  all 
that  had  been  expected  of  him,  arrived  at  Apston, 
hoping  to  recruit  his  health  and  spirits  after  a 
harassing  campaign,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  return 
to  a  profession  which  occupied  every  ambition  of 
hifc  sonl ;  knowing  of  the  Miss  Meade  by  whom 
he  had  been  so  strenuously  invited,  only  that  she 
^^  the  rich  and  heirless  niece  of  his  excellent 
toother,  by  whom,  in  her  last  moments,  he  had 
^n  enjoined  to  cultivate  her  good-will.  He 
came,  therefore  without  mistrust.  Though  ill  and 
"iispirited,  he  had  experienced  in  too  many  profea- 
Monalemergenciea  the  kindliness  of  the  gentler  sex 
towards  a  suffering  soldier,  not  to  feel  assured  of 
sympathy  in  one  whose  tenderness  as  a  woman 
must  be  enhanced  by  congeniality  of  blood. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  the  Captain  may  have  felt  al- 
most as  much  disappointed  in  the  spare,  rectangu- 
lar, ungainly  being  who  presented  herself  to  his 


embraces  under  the  name  of  ^  hid  covimn  Lavinia,*' 
as  Mifls  Lavinia  had  been  in  km'  conain  the  Cap- 
tain. But  he  was  too  amiable  a  man  to  let  the 
slightest  indication  of  surprise  escape  him.  He 
came  there  to  please  and  be  pleased ;  to  conci- 
liate as  well  as  be  coaxed  into  oonvaleecenoe ; 
and  readily  resigned  hhnself  to  play  the  longest 
rubbers  of  the  longest  possible  whist,forthe  amaUeafe 
possible  stake.  Li  a  society  where  he  saw  as  great 
a  preponderance  of  pettiooats  as  the  one  he  had 
just  quitted  exhibited  of  red  ooata,  agreeable  oom« 
panionship  could  not  be  wanthig.  Though  diiap- 
pointed  of  a**  lovelyyofw^Lavinla,"  the  ApiteniaM 
could  not  all  be  old,  sour,  and  ugly.  After  half^i^ 
dozen  years'  hard  fightmg,  he  was,  in  ahort,  tmy 
to  reconcile  to  a  tea-table  and  an  elbow-chair. 

The  gentlemanly  manners  and  yielding  temper 
of  Captain  Erskine  would  perhaps  haveerentHidly 
found  favour  in  the  feline  eyes  of  hia  coasin,  had 
not  the  defeated  toady,  on  perceiving  Misa  LavinlA 
grow  accustomed  to  his  quiet  presence  at  the 
White  House,  seized  every  occasion  to  twit  her 
with  the  unenergetic  tamenesa  of  her  Bobadil; 
not  as  presuming  to  find  fault  with  him  on  her 
own  account,  but  expressing  her  regret  that  the 
valiant  knight,  on  whom  they  had  reckoned  aa  ao 
rampant  a  Romeo,  should  have  sunk  into  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  place !  Misa  Toddles  pro- 
tested that  the  Misses  Prebbles  had  privatelyaisaxed 
her,  not  one  of  them  would  accept  him^  were  he 
worth  a  million  per  annum ! 

"  No  fear  of  their  being  tempted,  I  can  promise 
them  !"  cried  Misa  Lavinia,  in  her  shrillest  tones  ; 
and  from  that  day,  though  more  pettish  and  frac- 
tious than  usual  with  the  gentle  invalid,  she  began 
to  drop  hints  among  her  female  friends,  that  the 
young  ladies  of  Apston  need  not  look  qiiiie  so  die- 
paragingly  upon  a  man  who,  if  not  an  Adonis,  was 
heir-presumptive  to  three  thousand  a-year  I 

And  now.  Captain  Erskine  had  indeed  a  hard 
time  of  it.  Between  the  peevishness  of  the  old 
maid,  who  treated  him  almost  as  a  dependant,  and 
the  forced  civilities  of  her  associates,  he  felt 
thoroughly  disgusted.  More  than  two  months, 
however,  remained  unexpired  of  his  leave ;  and 
with  only  his  pay  to  depend  upon,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  his  mother's  dying  injunction,  he  felt 
that  he  must  bear  and  forbear  with  his  kinswo- 
man. 

It  was  luckily  summer  time ;  and  there  were 
the  woods,  and  fields,  and  animated  waters  of  the 
Severn,  to  diversify  his  walks.  Between  the  river 
and  the  ledgy  ellfii  rising  high  above,  was  a  wind- 
ing path  on  a  marffin  of  short  green  turf,  which, 
at  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  was  cut 
short  by  the  fall  of  a  rapid  brook  into  the  Severn. 
But  over  the  brook  was  a  wooden  bridge,  connect- 
ing the  two  Sides  of  the  narrow  valley  severed  by 
its  waters ;  a  valley  of  fertile  meadows,  now  com- 
pressed by  a  rocky  gorge,  now  opening  with  out- 
spreading verdure,  trough  which  the  little  brook 
meandered  like  a  truant  idling  away  its  time,  and 
loath  to  leave  those  pleasant  pastures,  with  their 
thickets  of  alder  and  maple,  and  the  gay  profusion 
of  wild  flowers  which  water-meadows  are  apt  to 
engender. 
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This  secluded  valley  was  a  favoariie  resort  of 
Captain  Erskine ;  perhaps,  hecause  out  of  distance 
for  the  elderly  ladies  of  Apston,  while  even  the 
younger  ones  preferred  the  frequented  promenades 
in  the  suhurbs  of  the  town.  He  took  care  never 
to  (ui  them  why  they  never  bent  their  steps  so  far 
as  the  Boumefields ;  and  once,  when  the  spot  was 
alluded  to  at  the  White  House  tea-table,  spoke  of 
it  as  damp  and  dreary, — so  that  he  enjoyed  his 
favourite  walk  all  to  himself,  that  is,  almost  to 
himself  :  for  once  or  twice  he  had  noticed  there 
a  meanly-dressed  young  girl,  as  insignificant-look  - 
ing  as  himself,  who  appeared  to  be  carrying  a 
parcel,  as  if  employed  in  business. 

One  very  oppressive  afternoon,  he  found  her 
seated  halfway  in  the  valley,  under  shelter  of 
one  of  the  thickets  of  maple-bushes ;  and  as  thun- 
der was  beginning  to  growl  in  the  distance,  ap- 
prized her,  as  a  mere  act  of  charity,  that  a  heavy 
stonn  was  coming  on,  and  that  a  few  hundred 
yards  further  up  the  valley,  was  a  house  that 
might  afford  her  better  security.  Deeply  colour- 
ing, and  apparently  too  much  alarmed  at  being 
spoken  to,  to  reply  or  resist,  she  rose  from  the 
ground,  and  followed  Captain  Erskine's  directions 
at  so  rapid  a  pace,  that  when,  some  minutes  after- 
wards, he  availed  himself  of  the  same  shelter,  he 
found  her  already  installed  with  the  old  cres»- 
woman,  the  proprietress  of  that  wretched  abode,  to 
whom  she  was  apparently  well  known. 

''  I  told  ye  awhile  ago.  Miss  Margaret,  my  dear," 
said  the  poor  woman,  familiarly,  yet  respectfully, 
**  that  thunner  was  coming  on,  and  you'd  best  bide 
wi*  me  till  a'ter  the  storm.  But  you  wouldn't  be 
glided." 

''I  was  in  hope  of  getting  home  before  the  rain 
b^gan,"  replied  the  young  girl,  neither  refusing  nor 
accepting  the  wooden  stool  pushed  towards  her  by 
Captain  Erskine ;  but  standing  beside  it,  and 
peering  through  the  small  window  of  the  hovel, 
as  if  to  examine  the  weather,  not  very  easy  to  be 
scrutinized  through  the  cracked  and  clouded  panes. 
Soon,  however,  the  storm  commenced  in  fearful 
earnest ;  and  the  cottage  was  so  frightfully  shaken 
to  its  foundation  by  every  fresh  peal,  that  all  cere- 
mony among  its  inmates  was  thrown  aside.  Mar- 
garet, whoever  she  might  be,  hastily  flung  off  her 
bonnet,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
knelt  down  on  the  day-floor,  concealing  it,  either 
in  prayer  or  agony,  aj^ainst  the  seat  she  had  re- 
jected ;  while  Captain  Erskine  was  occupied  in  sur- 
mising what  would  be  the  result  should  the  electric 
fluid  set  fire  to  the  thatch,  the  lurid  flashes  seeming 
every  moment  to  reach  the  threshold  of  the  hovel 
which  they  illumined  with  fearful  brightness. 

But  either  the  prayers  of  Margaret,  or  the 
helplessness  of  the  poor  old  cress- woman,  propiti- 
ated the  genius  of  the  storm.  Though  at  Uie  first 
outburst  it  seemed  concentrated  on  that  devoted 
spot,  by  degrees,  the  crashing  thunder  followed  less 
immediately  the  momentary  glare,  diminishing 
alike  in  violence  and  frequency.  During  these 
pauses,  the  loud  pattering  of  the  rain  was  now 
i^istinotly  heard*  At  length,  even  tbo  rain  seemed 
tp  ab»te«    The  growtog  inarph  of  the  storm  jjad 


when  Captain  Erskine  ventured  to  open  the  cot- 
tage-door, and  look  out  without  hazard  of  alarm 
to  its  trembling  inmates,  so  sweet  and  refreshing 
an  air  .burst  in  to  relieve  the  stifling  atmosphere 
of  that  close  chamber,  that  an  ejaculation  of  gen- 
eral thankfulness  was  irrepressible. 

Margaret  rose  firom  her  knees,  and  joined  him 
on  the  threshold ;  and  while  the  shower  still  fell 
heavily  beyond  the  eaves,  all  within  was  so  calm, 
so  sheltered,  that,  instead  of  warning  her  from  the 
open  lur,  he  stood  smilingly  congratulating  the 
young  stranger  upon  her  release  from  her  panic. 
But  he  did  not  smile  long.  He  saw,  from  the  red- 
ness of  her  eyes,  that  she  had  been  really  weepings 
and  from  the  gravity  of  her  brow,  that  she  had 
been  absorbed  in  prayer.  Moreover,  the  old  wo- 
man was  muttering  in  her  tremulous  voice  allu- 
sions to  Mount  Sinai  and  the  manifestations  of 
Jehovah  in  the  olden  time,  which  rendered  jesting 
out  of  place.  So  Captain  Erskine  contented  him- 
self with  speaking  kindly  instead  of  jokingly  to 
his  new  friend :  for  friends  they  already  were. 
After  that  storm  and  those  tears,  it  was  impossible 
to  fieel  himself  a  stranger  to  Margaret.  She  was 
no  longer  the  shy  girl  who  sat  pvdling  the  beard 
from  an  ear  of  rye-grass  under  die  maple  bushes ; 
but  a  gentle  creature,  to  whom  he  had  whispered 
words  of  solace  when  shrinking  from  the  terrors  of 
the  voice  of  God. 

While  assbting  her  to  tie  on  her  bonnet,  he  had 
occasion  to  remark  the  delicacy  of  her  features.  She 
was  not  a  beauty,  perhaps ;  but  she  waspleasanter 
to  look  upon  than  a  score  of  beauties;  and  though 
stiU  apprehensive  that  she  belonged  to  the  working- 
class,  it  could  not  be  to  a  class  of  very  hard  workers ; 
for  her  hands  were  slender  and  white,  and  smooth 
as  alabaster.  He  could  not  be  mistaken  on  that 
point, — shaving  contrived  to  hold  one  of  them  some 
seconds  within  his  own  when  assisting  her  from 
her  kneeling  position. 

When  the  moment  of  sunshine  came  that  fully 
justified  her  departure  for  the  town,  Erskine  was 
divided  between  his  de^re  to  bear  her  company  by 
the  way,  and  his  wish  to  remain  behind  and  cross- 
question  their  poor  old  hostess.  A  little  manage- 
ment reconciled  both  temptations.  While  offering 
the  old  woman  a  pecuniary  acknowledgment  of 
her  civility,  he  lingered  longer  to  receive  her  thanks 
than  was  his  wont  on  such  occasions,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  answer  to  his  question  of — *^  Does  Miss 
Margaret  belong  to  Apston?" 

^^  Where  else  should  she  belong  to,  after  being 
bom  and  bred  there! "  was  the  unpolished  reply. 
"  Though,  having  her  own  living  to  get,  poor 
young  lady,  ever  sin*  the  death  of  her  father,  (who 
was  master  to  the  grammar-school,  and  left  her 
bitter  bread,  and  little  enough  on't,)  she  might  as 
well  have  set  up  in  business  elsewhere.  Hows'- 
ever,  the  ladies,  she  says,  begins  to  employ  her  ; 
and  well  they  may;  for  a  sweeter,  more  charitabkr 
young  lady  never  trod  the  earth.  My  sons,  now 
at  sarvice,  were  scholars  to  her  poor  father :  and  so 
she's  apt  to  stop  here  and  rest  o  days,  on  her  way 
up  to  Hobart's  F«np,  when  she  carj-i^  home  her 
work,*' 

This »'«» e^ovgli  for  KrfiKin^t  11^  tHermi»i^J  ?»?< 
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to  enter  Apston  with  the  poor  young  girl,  seeing  that 
she  was  of  a  condition  of  life  to  be  injured  in  repu- 
tation by  his  attentions.  Yet,  somehow  or  other, 
— either  because  the  path  being  slippery  from  the 
rsin,  Margaret  loitered  by  the  way,  or  because  he 
found  it  difficult  to  slacken  his  usual  soldierly 
pace,— before  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  they  were 
walking  side-by-side ;  nay,  more  than  side-by- 
side,  arm-in-arm!  But  Uiis  was  decidedly  the 
fralt  of  the  slipperineas  of  the  path,  which  render- 
ed it  dangerous  for  the  young  girl  to  traverse  the 
wooden  bridge  without  support.  Arrived  on  terra 
frma  at  the  opposite  side,  they  probably  foigot  to 
separate. 

Bat  Captain  Erskine  was  more  to  blame  than 
his  companion  ;  for  before  they  parted  he  ma^ 
naged  to  ascertain  on  what  day  Margaret  had 
promifled  to  carry  home  her  work  to  the  farm ; 
eridently  not  with  the  intention  of  avoiding  the 
Boumefields  at  the  moment  specified.  It  required 
more  than  light-infantry  philosophy  to  withistand 
such  a  temptation. 

In  spite  of  the  stunning  storm  and  the  wet 
gnsB,  he  had,  in  fact,  been  spending  the  pleasant- 
est  morning  he  had  enjoyed  since  his  arrival  at 
Apflton.  After  the  shrill  voice  of  his  cousin,  after 
the  frightened  looks  of  her  household,  after  the 
silly  affectations  of  the  Misses  Prebbles,  and  the 
spiteful  emptiness  of  the  rest  of  the  White  House 
coterie,  the  mild  and  unaffected  deportment  of 
Maigaiet  was  as  refreshing  to  his  heart  as  the  soft 
outline  of  her  youthful  features  to  his  eyes.  To 
meet  with  a  woman,  a  womanfy  woman,  after 
conaoiting  with  that  horde  of  tabbies,  was  a  temp- 
tation bi^ond  any  inflicted  upon  St.  Antony  of 
Padua. 

It  happened  just  then  that  the  old  matron  of 
Hobart's  Farm  and  her  comely  daughters,  must 
hare  been  more  than  usually  in  want  of  replenish- 
ment for  their  wardrobe  ;  or  that  Margaret's 
mantoa-maldng  was  sorely  in  need  of  alteration. 
For  almost  every  day,  certainly  every  Jine  day,  she 
Had  occasion  to  carry  home  work,  or  bring  away 
orders.  And  it  would  appear  as  if,  unwilling  to 
low  time  on  the  road,  she  devoted  it  to  a  course 
of  botany :  for  if  the  old  cress-woman,  the  sole 
inhabitant  of  that  secluded  valley,  had  been  in- 
clined to  make  observations,  she  could  not  have 
failed  to  perceive  that  irriguous  as  were  the  wind- 
ings of  the  brook.  Miss  Margaret  and  her  new 
friend  preferred  following  them  to  the  utmost,  for 
the  sake  of  having  the  waterflowers  (of  which 
they  were  doubtless  discoursing)  nearer  at  hand, 
than  to  keep  to  the  pathway.  Except,  indeed, 
that  Margaret  occasionally  cast  down  her  eyes 
npon  a  bunch  of  forget-me-nots,  bluer  than  the 
lest,  presented  to  her  by  her  preceptor,  she  seemed 
to  give  no  great  attention  to  his  lessons.  But 
Erskine  must  have  been  a  grave  teacher ;  for  he 
was  a  man  who  seldom  smiled ;  and  but  that  there 
^u  a  gentleness  in  his  voice  more  encouraging 
^Ittn  the  warmest  compliment,  might  have  passed 
for  a  man  of  cold  and  reserved  temper. 

No  need,  however,  to  pry  into  the  wanderings  of 
the  inofiinisive  couple.  The  old  cress-woman, 
»d  the  fwallowB  that  skimmed  the  brook  before 


their  faces  with  as  little  fear  or  reverence  as  before 
the  alder-bushes,  were  alone  cognizant  of  their 
growing  friendship :  let  us  emulate-  their  discre- 
tion,  and  keep  the  counsel  of  the  lovers. 

The  venerable  cottager,  indeed,  unversed  in  social 
etiquette,  thought  it  strange,  perhaps,  that  Miss 
Margaret,  who  had  a  quiet  comfortable  room  of 
her  own,  (over  the  upholsterer's  in  the  Market 
Place  at  Apston,)  should  prefer  receiving  lessons 
in  botany  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  vicissitudes 
of  weather,  and  with  only  a  mossy  bank  to  rest 
on,  when  tired  of  rambling.  The  swallows,  perhaps, 
were  wiser.    But  no  matter. 

Meanwhile,  so  far  from  the  pleasant  rambles  of 
Captain  Erskine  in  the  Boumefields  rendering 
him  less  patient  under  the  thwartings  of  his  maiden 
aunt)  or  less  courteous  to  the  circle  of  her  tabby 
friends,  his  nature  seemed  to  become  milder 
than  ever  under  the  influence  of  a  heartfelt  pas- 
sion. His  growing  affection  for  his  poor  Mar- 
garet— ^poor  and  simple,  but  neither  unlettered  nor 
unrefined — seemed  to  inspire  him  with  indulgence 
for  the  failings  of  her  whole  sex.  He  could  not 
expect,  indeed,  that  the  Misses  Prebbles,  the  vain 
daughters  of  a  silly  mother,  should  have  received 
so  solid  an  education  as  the  schoolmaster's  child ; 
nor  was  his  rich  old  cousin,  spoiled  into  selfishness 
from  her  very  cradle,  likely  to  emulate  the  saint- 
liness  of  spirit  of  one  accustomed  to  the  buffets  of 
Fortune,  yet  so  conscious  of  her  own  incompe- 
tency to  resist  them,  that  she  preferred  stitching 
for  her  bread  in  her  native  place,  to  the  hazard  of 
harsh  usage  among  strangers  as  a  teacher  or  go- 
verness. 

And  so.  Captain  Erskine's  increased  deference 
towards  the  tiresome  old  lady,  and  the  considera- 
tion with  which  he  did  not  suffer  even  his  course 
of  botany  to  interfere  with  due  submission  to  her 
hours  and  domestic  arrangements,  so  softened  her 
feelings  in  return,  that  towards  the  end  of  his 
leave  of  absence,  ^e  began  to  count  the  days  as 
anxiously  as  himself.  Not  one  of  the  old  ladies, 
from  the  vicarage  downwards,  (with  the  exception 
of  Toady  Toddles,)  but  had  observed  to  her,  "  I'm 
sure.  Ma'am,  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do  when 
the  Captain  is  gone :  the  Captain  is  the  life  and 
soul  of  our  parties.''  And  though  the  Prebbles* 
trio  whispered  apart,  that  ^*  it  was  but  still  life 
after  all,"  Miss  Lavinia  heaved  a  sigh  as  she 
reflected  upon  the  dreariness  of  her  cousinless  da^'s 
to  come. 

Just,  however,  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  in- 
quiring whether  an  extension  of  leave  were  out 
of  the  question,  there  arrived,  per  post,  a  letter  of 
extra  dimensions,  yet  free  of  postage,  bearing 
printed  on  the  address,  "  On  His  Majes^s  Ser- 
vice;" and  within,  an  intimation  from  the  Horse- 
Gruards,  that  his  Majesty's  service  had  no  further 
need  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  gallant  corps 
to  which  Captain  Alexander  Erskine  had  the  ho- 
nour to  belong. — ^At  Christmas  it  was  to  be  dis- 
banded. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  one  who  had  been 
fighting  theflesh  off  his  bones  for  six  years  in  Spain ; 
and  whose  face  was  still  sallow  with  privation 
and  toilt    For  he  knew  that  he  had  not  sufficient 
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intereat  at  the  Horse-Gaards  to  get  on  active  ser- 
vice again,  at  a  moment  when  so  many  officers 
were  thrown  on  their  own  resources  by  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  peace  establishment ;  and  lo ! 
there  was  nothing  before  him  but  half-pay,  and  a 
few  hundreds  of  prize-money,  and  what  was  at 
that  period  emphatically  called  blood-money,  still 
due  for  the  sofwngs  of  his  peninsular  campaign. 

*^  But  your  oM  uncle,  Sir  John  Erskine  ?  "  eug* 
gctted  Miss  lAtinia,  the  agitation  of  his  feelings 
having  betrayed  to  her  the  nature  of  the  commu- 
nication he  had  received. 

^'  My  old  uncle  has  little  interest  with  the  pre- 
sent administratioii,  and  no  parliamentary  influ- 
ence. Government,  in  rewarding  his  services 
with  a  baionet<7,  thought  it  had  done  enough. 
Nor  is  he  able  to  assist  me  otherwise  than  in  my 
profesnon*  Sir  John  has  three  young  unmarried 
daughters  to  provide  for." 

Miss  Lavinia  preserved  an  awful  silenee.  Her 
grisly  eyebrows  were  elevated,  and  her  severe 
mouth  primly  pursed  up,  as  much  as  to  say, 
**  Expect  no  liberalities  from  me."  But  it  was  not 
of  to-  the  disbanded  Captain  was  thinking  at 
that  moment. 

After  a  cheerless  pause,  during  which  the  click- 
ing of  the  old-fashioned  buhl  dock  on  the  mantel- 
piece became  as  audible  as  at  dead  of  night, 
the  weird-woman  suddenly  exclaimed,  '^  Cousin ! 
when  I  thought  you  were  going  to  wish  me  good- 
by  in  a  day  or  two,  I  felt  lonesomer  at  the  notion 
of  parting  from  you  than  I  ever  expected  to  feel 
at  the  loss  of  any  living  companion.  Your  ways 
suit  me.  Captain  Erskine.  You  give  little  trouble 
in  the  house,  and  make  no  noise ;  and,  betwixt 
friends,  I  should  not  mind  having  you  for  a  per- 
manent inmate,  if  it  were  not  for  the  evil  tongues 
of  this  wicked  world.*' 

A  blush,  deep  enough  to  be  visible  even  through 
the  sallowness  of  hb  complexion,  overspread  the 
oheeks  of  the  soldier.  To  live  and  die  at  Apston, 
was  certainly  just  then  the  height  of  his  ambition. 
But  a  terrible  suspicion  glanced  into  his  mind 
during  the  second  clause  of  the  old  damsel's  ad- 
dress, that  she  was  desirous  of  drawing  yet  closer 
the  ties  of  relationship  between  them.  As  he 
glanced  towards  her  hard,  perpendicular  figure, 
and  a  countenance  furrowed  with  all  that  is  meanest 
of  the  cares  and  solicitudes  of  life,  the  notion  of 
aueh  a  Mrs.  Alexander  Erskine  caused  his  blood  to 
curdle. 

But  he  was  speedily  undeceived.  *'For  this, 
however,"  she  primly  resumed, "  there  is  a  remedy. 
I  am  getting  in  years,  cousin ;  and,  as  it  will  pro- 
bably please  Providence  to  assign  me  length  of 
days,  (as  to  my  forefathers  before  me,)  I  cannot 
deny  that  it  might  be  a  comfort  to  have  companions 
of  my  own  kith  and  kin  about  me,  in  place  of  in- 
terested folks,  who  have  no  thought  but  feathering 
their  nests  by  the  plucking  of  mine.  Nay,  it 
might  be  even  a  pleasure  to  see  a  yoimger  genera- 
tion growing  up  around  me.  Though  I  have 
chosen  to  avoid,  on  mj  oWh  account,  the  cares  of 
a  family,  I  am  not  averse  to  chUdren ;  especially 
such  as  I  should  have  a  right  to  inspect  in  the 
rearing," 


Captain  Erskine's  heart  thrilled  within  him. 
Yet  he  scarcely  dared  give  way  to  the  delicious 
hopes,  the  charming  prospects,  opening  around 
him. 

**  In  short,  cousin,"  resumed  the  spinster,  with  a 
grim  smile,  ^^not  to  waste  more  breath  upon  the 
matter,  what  I  have  to  say  is— Mabrt  I  and  your 
wife  and  family  have  a  home  ready  provided  for 
them  at  the  White  House.  All  I  expect  in  her  is 
a  cheerful  companion,  willing^  to  make  herself 
pleasant  and  useful,  so  long  as  my  time  lasts,  and 
calculated  to  do  honour  to  my  name  and  place ; 
which  she  will  inherit  after  X  am  gone  to  a  better 
world." 

Breathless  from  emotion.  Captain  Erskine 
scarcely  knew  to  which  first  to  dedicate  his  thanks, 
-—to  P^vidence  or  his  generous  cousin.  While  he 
was  still  pressing  his  lipe  to  her  bony  hand,  she 
continued ;  and  for  once,  her  harsh,  creaking  voice, 
was  music  to  his  ear. 

*^I  have  always  a  little  fund  laid  up  at  the 
Apston  bank,  for  a  rainy  day,"  said  she.  *^Ab 
many  hundreds  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  a 
merry  wedding,  shall  be  placed  to  your  account. 
I  do  not  mean  to  do  things  Bkmfnngjjf*  Dr. 
Toddles  and  his  sister  are  fond  of  hinting,  when 
my  back  is  turned,  that  with  mjf  fortune^  I  ought 
to  cut  a  better  figure  in  the  world.  I  mean  to 
show  them,  ay,  and  others  in  Apston  too,  who  shall 
be  nameless,  that,  when  occasion  needs^  I  do  not 
lose  sight  of  my  family  credit." 

^^  My  dear  Madam, — ^mydear  cousin  !"•— faltered 
Captain  Erskine,  deeply  penetrated  by  such  un- 
looked-for generosity. 

**  The  only  point  on  which  I  have  to  restrict 
you,"  said  she,  interrupting  his  demonstrations, 
*^  is  your  choice  of  a  wife.  I  am  not  so  narrow  in 
my  notions  as  to  fency  there  is  any  one  in  Apston 
worthy  to  share  the  noble  fortune  I  destine  for 
you.  The  Misses  Prebbles  shall  learn,  to  their  cost, 
that  fiy  heir  may  go  further  and  fare  better  in  his 
selection." 

Captain  Erskine  was  about  to  reply ;  but  Miss 
Lavinia  chose  to  be  heard  to  an  end. 

"  You  spoke  just  now,"  said  she,  ^^  of  Sir  John 
Eiskine's  daughters.  You  have  often  mentioned 
them  before,  as  pretty,  and  pretty-behaved  young 
ladies,  presented  at  court,  and  moving  in  the  circles 
becoming  their  birth.  Among  the  three^  it  is  hard 
but  you  find  one  to  suit  you,  and  whom  you  will 
suit.  Hasten,  therefore,  to  London ;  make  your 
choice;  and  pursue  your  courtship  with  fitting 
discretion ;  and  when  the  time  comes  to  disclose 
your  inclinations  to  your  uncle,  inform  him  that 
your  mother's  family  is  somewhat  better  to  do  in 
the  world  than  your  father's;  and  that  your 
nearest  maternal  kinswoman  is  content  to  settle  a 
thousand  per  annum  upon  your  bride.  What  you 
may  both  inherit  at  her  death,  will  be  contingent 
on  your  future  behaviour." 

Miss  Lavinia  natorally  prepared  her  bony  hand 
for  a  r^tition  of  the  salutation  already  imprinted. 
Bat  Captain  Erskine's  lips  were  ready  neither  with 
kisses  nor  thanksgivings.  He  wad  paralysed  i  It 
was  but  natural  his  cousin  should  condNide  it  to 
be  f^m  joy. 
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<<I  ahAUEke  to  hear  what  Apston  will  he  pleased 
to  ny  to  my  family  anangementey"  pursued  the 
dd  maid,  ^  w|i«ii  yom  hring  down  to  the  White 
House  a  Mn.  Alexander  Erskiney  who  has  heen 
presented  at  oovut^  and  who,  ae  a  Baronet's  daugh* 
ter,  will  take  preeedenee  of  Mrs.  Mimibleton  and 
the  Mayoi^B  lady*  And  then  the  Misses  Prebbles, — 
not  one  of  whom  would  marry  you  with  a  million 
a-yesr !— eh?— 4Bt  ua  see  which  of  them  will  not 
be  thankinl  to  dance  at  your  wedding.'' 

Impossible  to  look  Isss  like  a  biidq|[room  than 
the  poor  eonsin  at  that  moment  Pale  as  death 
£rom  saddeo  reTukion  of  fteling,  tears  quirered  in 
his  eyes,  and  his  lips  quivered  with  emotion. 

It  was  a  terrible  story  he  had  to  tell ;  and  jndi- 
doas  would  ha  have  been  to  postpone  the  relation 
to  soma  future  moment.  But  lovers  are  seldom 
judidous.  Moreover,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  it 
would  be  a  sin  to  deoeive,  even  for  an  hour,  the 
relative  so  nobly  disposed  in  his  &vour.  A  storm 
of  rtproaehea  for  the  %nominiousoesB  of  his  choice, 
he  must,  of  course,  oonfiront.  But  storms  (whether 
ia  the  Boumefields  or  White  House)  are  of  limited 
duation ;  and  in  the  end.  Miss  Lavinia  could  not 
fail  to  become  softened  towards  a  being  so  pure  and 
fentlo  as  his  beloved  Margaret.  In  her,  the  kind 
eld  lady  would  find  fiftyfoU  as  much  companion- 
ship as  in  one  of  the  fashionable  daughters  of  Sir 
^ohn  Ersldne.  Margaret  would  comfort  her  bene- 
iietren,  in  ridcness  and  in  health,  as  she  had  al-' 
mdypromiaed  to  comfort  Ami/  Margaret  would  be 
asadraghtertoheroldage.  Maigaret  would  be  a 
blessing  to  her  household.  Mai^gazet^— Margaret, 
who  was  an  angel! 

And  so  he  actually  took  courage  to  relate  the 
whole  histoiy  of  his  loves ;  his  troth-plight ;  his 
certainty  of  fhture  happinees ;  and  confidence  in 
the  eventual  eatLsfisction  of  his  kinswoman  at  his 
disinterested  choice.  Absorbed  in  the  details  of  his 
nanative,  he  had  not  leisure  to  note  that  Miss 
Lsvinia  was  now  as  breathless  firom  stupefaction 
as  he  had  been  himself  a  few  minutes  before,  or 
that  her  &ee  was  becoming  livid  with  suppressed 
nge. 

At  length,  a  few  muttered  accents  escaped  her 
)Mle  lips  I  among  which  Captain  Erskine  could 
distinguish—-'*  a  mantua-maker !  a  sewer  of  seams  I 
—the  daughter  of  an  insolent  schoolmaster !  Those 
2Vebbles  girls  judged  him  truly,  after  all.  Piti- 
ful! {Mtifdl!  itttiful!" 

Inftuiated  as  she  was,  however,  Miss  Lavinia 
was  resolved  to  do  the  amplest  justice.  Instead  of 
giving  way  to  her  temper  or  her  prejudices,  she 
generously  gave  a  choice  to  her  cousin ;  ofi^ring 
to  oveiiook  the  insult  to  herself  and  roof  conveyed 
by  the  infamous  connexion  he  had  been  carrying 
on  with  idiat  'she  was  pleased  to  term  **  the  very 
dr^of  the  people,"  and  confirm  all  her  noble  pre- 
dispoiRtions  hi  his  behalf,  on  condition  of  his  break- 
ing off  his  acquaintance  with  the  worthless  crea- 
ture he  had  presumed  to  name  in  her  presence, 
and  undertaking  to  pay  his  addresses  to  one  of  the 
three  Miss  Erskines. 

The  consequence  of  this  liberal  propomtion  was, 
that  wUhfai  an  hour  •<  my  cousin  the  Captain"  found 
the  door  of  the  White  House  closed  upon  hun  for 


ever,  and  his  prospects  of  inheritanee  vanished 
like  a  dream.  In  taking  possession  of  the  shabby 
lodgings  becoming  his  future  condition  of  life  as  a 
half-pay  officer,  without  fortune  and  without  a 
home,  he  had  nothing  he  could  call  his  own  but 
the  baggage  which  an  accompanying  truck  depo« 
sited  at  the  door. 

A  month  afterwards,  and  his  property  was  insi 
creased  by  the  possession  of  a  lovely  and  amiable 
wife.  After  a  due  publication  of  their  baiins  in 
Apston  church,  he  had  gratefully  received  the 
hand  of  MinoABBT ! 


PART  U. 

Twelve  months  passed  away  after  the  grand 
family  catastrophe  at  the  White  House,  which  af- 
forded so  endless  a  variety  of  texts  to  the  gossips  of 
Apston;  and  they  would,  perhaps,  have  found 
newer  subjects  for  discussion,  but  for  the  almost 
insulting  olMstinacy  with  whidi  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Erskine  thought  proper  to  settle  tiiemselves  in  a 
spot  where  their  misdoings  were  so  much  a  matter 
of  notoriety.  Without  the  fear  of  his  indignant 
cousin  before  his  eyes,  the  kind-hearted  soldier  had 
conceded  to  the  prejudice  of  his  gentie  bride  in 
favour  of  her  birth-place.  His  own  colonial  ori- 
gin afibrded  him  no  ties  to  any  other  part  of  £ng^ 
land ;  and  it  was  consequentiy  in  Apston  that  he 
hired  the  very  small  house,  which  his  vefy  small 
fortune  enabled  him  to  furnish  for  her  reception. 

Wiser  would  it  have  been,  perhaps,  had  the 
young  couple  adhered  to  their  lodgings.  For  it  ia 
difficult  for  a  man,  inexperienced  in  housekeeping, 
not  to  be  tonpted  to  exceed  hb  means  in  providing 
for  the  domestic  comfort  of  the  object  of  his  adora-* 
tion ; — and  Margaret  had  seen  so  littie  comfort, 
and  deserved  so  much,  that  it  appeared  doubly  in- 
cumbent upon  her  happy  husband  to  consult  his 
inclinations  in  her  behidf,  rather  than  his  fortunes. 
Not  that  there  was  any  great  outlay  or  extrava- 
gance in  that  modest  habitation.  But  it  would  have 
l>een  better  to  keep  their  small  sum  of  ready  money 
at  their  disposal,  for  the  emergencies  of  oiter-life. 
What  lover  in  his  honeymoon,  however,  can  be 
expected  to  think  of  after-life  1 

Perhaps,  in  the  secrecy  of  his  soul.  Captain 
Erskine  still  reckoned  on  the  partiality  of  his  rich 
cousin.  Miss  Lavinia  had  no  surviving  relation 
but  himself;  and  it  was  difficult  for  a  man  de* 
ducing  his  notions  of  the  sex  from  a  being  gentle 
and  charitable  as  Margaret^  to  conceive  it'possible 
for  a  woman  to  be  wholly  unrelenting.  . 

Littie  did  he  know  of  the  arid  nature  of  thai 
loveless  and  joyless  being ;  and:  littie  surmise  of 
the  designing  malevolence  with  whi^h  her  bitter 
spirit  was  dkHj  aggravated  against  him  and  faia 
young  wife,  by  Miss  Toddles ;— -never  weary  of 
dwelHng  upon  the  luxurious  manner  in  which  her 
cousin  tiie  Captain  was  furnishing  his  new  house ; 
and  the  air  of  impenitent  self-satisfaction  apparent 
in  the  face  of  Mrs.  Erskine^  when  occasiontdly  met 
upon  her  hu!A>a]ld'S  arm,  strolling  on  the  banks  of 
the  Severn,  (perhaps  returning  from  Bbumefields.) 
**  No  lady  bom  and  bred,"  ehe  observed,  "  could 
lead  an  idler  liftthan  the  promotedmantna-maker," 
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^  Now,  had  Miss  Lavinia  been  informed  that  her 
despised  relative  pursued  her  old  yocation,  or 
showed  peculiar  aptitude  for  domestic  drudgery, 
she  would  as  surely  have  imputed  it  to  her  as  a 
faulty  and  arising  firom  her  humble  origin,  as  she 
now  affected  disgust  at  her  airs  of  gentility. 

**  There  is  one  great  comfort,"  said  she,  mus- 
ing to  herself  after  listening  to  accounts  of  thia 
malicious  description.  **  They  will  come  to  beg- 
gary ! — They  will  assuredly  come  to  b^gary ! — 
One  child  already  bom,— -doubtiess  half-ardozen 
to  follow ;  and  all  to  be  fed,  in  these  hard  times, 
out  of  a  Captain's  half-pay !  Ay,  ay  I  they  will 
come  to  beggary ;  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  their 
misery  and  starvation,  let  them  apply  to  me^  and 
see  what  will  come  of  it !" 

On  quitting  her  house  to  renew  the  ofier  of  his 
hand  to  Margaret  at  the  penalty  of  disinheritance, 
Captain Erskine  had  of  course  determined,not  alone 
that  he  never  toould  apply  to  her  for  assistance, 
but  that  nothing  shoidd  induce  him  to  hold  the 
smallest  communication  with  her  of  any  kind. 
Bat  on  the  birth  of  his  little  girl,  in  the  almost 
frantic  exultation  of  finding  himself  a  father,  when, 
for  twenty-four  hours  past,  he  had  been  on  the 
brink  of  finding  himself  a  widower, — ^his  better 
feelings  overmastered  his  resentment.  In  his  wild 
extremity  of  joy,  alter  contemplating  the  young 
mother  and  her  lovely  infiuit,  he  wished  to  be 
in  charity  with  all  the  world, — ^he  wished  all  the 
world  to  be  as  happy  as  himself ;  and  under  the 
influence  of  this  Christianly  sentiment,  sat  down 
and  indited  a  letter  to  his  kinswoman,  acquainting 
her  with  the  happy  event,  and  entreating  that  all 
recollection  of  offence  might  be  banished  between 
them. 

Unluckily,  Toady  Toddles  was  at  hand  when 
these  overtures  of  peace  reached  the  White  House, 
to  suggest  further  implacability,  and  point  out  the 
interested  motives  of  this  tardy  act  of  submission. 

^'They  want  you  to  stand  godmother  to  the 
mantua-maker's  brat,  my  dear  Ma'am,*'  sud  she. 
^  They  will  be  inviting  you  next  to  drhik  caudle, 
and  serve  it  to  you,  perhaps, — ^he,  he^  he ! — ^in 
thimbles!  Excuse  me,  my  dear  friend;  but  I  can- 
not bear  to  see  you  so  imposed  upon." 

And  lo !  the  toady  hardened  Miss  Lavinia's 
heart ;  and  she  returned  back  Captain  Erskine's 
letter  in  a  blank  envelope.  He  never  wrote  again ; 
not  even  when,  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  of 
marriage,  he  found  himself  father  of  a  son. 

And  now,  the  struggles  of  the  happy  pair  were 
beginning.  For  if  scarcely  able  to  support  them- 
selves at  first  on  their  small  pittance,  how  were 
they  to  make  it  suffice  for  four,  nay,  for  Jhe^  in* 
stead  of  two?  For  though  Margaret  was  proud  as 
ever  to  officiate  in  the  most  menial  offices  for  the 
husband  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  for  her  sake, 
the  services  of  a  domestic  were  essential  to  the 
children  while  their  mother  was  laid  up.  Yet,  (as 
she  sometimes  said  to  Farmer  Hobart's  family,  and 
others  of  her  former  customers  who  had  never  lost 
sight  of  her,)  ^  Alexander  was  worth  twenty 
nurses;  so  khid,  so  thoughtful,  so  attentive,  so 
patient!"  and  it  was  really  surprising,  consider- 
ing the  former  habita  of  ibe  numly  soldier,  how 


handy  he  contrived  to  make  himself  in  the  little 
household ;  superior  to  no  office  which  it  was  a 
relief  to  his  over-tasked  wife  to  find  taken  off  her 
hand.  The  elder  of  the  Misses  Prebbles,  who  had 
married  a  rich  attorney,  and  several  oth^  ladies  of 
the  wealthier  daas  of  Apstonians^  could  not  refrain 
from  glancing,  with  an  eye  of  envy,  at  the  wife  of 
one  whose  devotedness  and  serviceability  transpired 
through  some  of  those  inexplicable  cracks  and 
fissures  that  betray  the  secrets  of  even  the  moat 
domestic  privacy.  Any  one  of  them  would  have 
exchanged  her  joyless  luxury,  to  be  waited  on  as 
Margaret  vras  waited  on, — to  be  loved  as  Margaret 
was  loved. 

Erskine  was  fortunately  of  a  mechanical  turn ; 
and  the  chances  of  his  foreign  campaigns  had  often 
compelled  him  to  turn  his  abilities  to  account. 
Now,  there  was  some  pleasure  in  rendering  them 
available.  To  promote  the  comfort  of  hia  wife  and 
children,  was  a  purpose  worth  working  for ;  and 
often,  when  his  neighbours  were  enjoying  their 
summer  pastimes,  the  hammer  of  lus  workshop 
might  be  heard,  constructing  furniture  for  his  littie 
nursery,  or  toys  for  its  grateful  inmates.  Once  or 
twice,  when  an  old  brother-officer  visited  him  in 
his  retreat,  though  civil  enough  to  congratulate  the 
half-pay  Captain  on  the  joys  of  his  domestic  lift, 
and  his  good  fortune  in  being  able  to  do  so  much 
for  its  promotion,  he  quitted  Apston  full  of  secret 
compassion  towards  the  man  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  exchange  field-days  for  nursery  cares^  and 
the  bustle  of  a  garrison  life  for  the  drudgery  of  a 
cabinet-maker. 

For  though  the  taste  of  the  happy  couple  for 
botany  was  strong  as  ever,  they  had  no  leisure  to 
indulge  it.  No  summer  rambles  now  in  the  green 
pastures  of  Boumefields, — ^no  stooping  after  the 
myosotis,  no  poeticizing  upon  the  reckless  flight  of 
the  swallows.  It  was  too  far  to  drag  the  children, 
— ^too  fax  to  admit  of  leaving  them  behind  during 
so  long  an  absence ;  and  Margaret  had  so  much 
mending  and  making  to  get  through  for  her  dar- 
lings, (more  menduig,  however,  than  making,)  that 
even  during  the  sultry  summer  weather,  she  was 
often  forced  to  deny  herself  the  enjoyment  of  fresh 
air.  The  old  cress-woman  at  the  cottage  had  been 
dead  nearly  a  year,  before  the  Erskines  so  much 
as  heard  a  word  about  the  matter. 

All  thifl^  however,  Maigaret  assured  her  husband, 
was  no  privation  to  her.  She  had  been  accustomed 
from  her  early  years  to  sit  at  home  over  her  needle- 
work. The  natural  habits  of  her  life  were  seden- 
tary. All  she  desired  was,  that  he  who  was  other- 
wise accustomed,  would  not  for^  his  usual  exer- 
cise on  her  account.  It  gave  her  sufficient  pleasure, 
she  assured  him,  to  know  that  he,  at  leasts  was  en- 
joying the  summer  verdure  of  the  woods,  and 
freshness  of  their  dear  old  Severn. 

And  when,  in  compliance  with  her  entreaties, 
he  took  his  hat,  and  indulged  himself  with  a 
stretch  across  the  fields^  then  was  the  time  for  her 
most  arduous  industry.  During  his  abeenoe,  she 
would  set  about  a  thousand  miserable  littie  tasks 
of  reparation,  which  she  knew  it  humiliated  him 
to  see  her  perform ;  and  before  he  found  his  wigr 
boro^  f^in.  bis  workshop  wae  clel^»edput  and  set 
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in  Older,  or  his  wretched  wardrobe  refreshed  by 
some  of  those  expedients  of  good  housewifely 
nraally  deTised  and  practised  by  a  wife  so  good 
and  thonghtfol  as  to  desenre  better  fortunes  than 
neoesBitate  their  practice.  Poor  Erskine  was  sure, 
on  his  return,  to  find  his  house  swept  and  gami^h- 
edy  and  smiling  faces  awaiting  him  on  the  thres- 
hold. 

Sometimes^  indeed — ^for  the  eye  of  afieetion  is 
tenibiy  discerning — ^he  fancied  he  conld  perceive, 
amid  all  those  cheering  smiles  and  affectionate 
florices,  the  trace  of  tears  on  the  eyelids  of  his 
dear  Margaret.  But  the  conjecture  did  not  in- 
spire eren  a  momentary  fear  that  she  loyed  him 
kfls  than  formerly,  or  was  less  happy  in  slaying 
for  him  and  for  her  children.  He  guessed  exactly 
the  truth ; — ^that  when  he  was  not  present  to  be 
grieved  by  the  sight  of  her  weeping,  she  no 
longer  restrained  her  bitter  consciousness  of  the 
^Urming  poTcrty  threatening  their  little  house- 
hold,—tiiat  her  sickness  would  be  fatal  to  their 
comfort, — ^that  his  death  would  render  her  a  widow 
indeed, — that,  little  as  they  had  to  live  upon, — ^for 
their  duldrena*  sake,  they  must  not,  smut  not  die ! 
Nay,  so  fully  did  he  understand  the  generous  dis- 
pontions  of  his  wife,  that  he  fancied  he  could  see 
her,  after  reflections  dispiriting  as  these,  suddenly 
bnuh  away  her  tears, — ^resume  her  courage,  in- 
voke, for  self-support,  her  duty  as  a  mother,  her 
tenderness  as  a  wife, — then  resume,  with  re- 
newed industry  and  cheerfulness,  the  trivial  offices 
of  life. 

But  even  poor  Erskine,  with  all  the  closeness  of 
his  sympathy,  could  not  so  fully  enter  into  the 
meditatbna  of  Margaret,  as  to  overhear  her  revil- 
ing herself,  as  he  might  have  done,  for  having 
withdrawn  him  from  his  prosperous  career  of  pro- 
feauonal  duty,  into  that  depth  of  adversity.  **  Be 
was  not  bom  for  all  this  I "  she  would  falter,  while 
holding  one  infant  to  her  bosom,  and  with  her 
foot  rocking  the  cradle  of  an  elder  child ;  **  he 
has  the  spirit  of  a  prince  ;  he  was  intended  for  a 
manly  life ;  for  all  the  pleasures  and  pursuits  of 
a  gentleman.  How  shall  I  ever  forgive  myself 
for  having  degraded  him  from  his  condition  to  this 
wretchednessl" 

Still,  even  after  such  heart-aching  moments  as 
these,  she  contrived  to  be  cheerful  when  he  came 
back  to  her,  glowing  from  the  fresh  air  of  the 
country,  and  bringing  hedge-flowers  or  fruit  for 
the  ehildren,  the  produce  of  his  walk :  just  as  he 
described  only  the  pleasures  and  incidents  of  his 
apedition,  without  adverting  to  the  heaviness  of 
spirit  whidi  had  prevented  hhn  from  really  enjoy- 
ing the  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  cheer- 
ing influence  of  the  summer  sun.  They  hoarded 
their  griefs  from  each  other, — as  though  the  only 
poaseBsions  they  had  not  generosity  enough  to  share 
inoomnion. 

Sometimes^  when  some  sharper  necessity  than 
nnal  brought  the  frightfulness  of  poverty  to  stare 
them  in  the  face,  Margaret  was  on  the  brink  of 
tibng  her  husband's  permission  to  xetum  to  her 
old  vocation.  She  might  serve  him  better,  she 
tiiooght^  by  wprking  on  hire  for  strangers,  than 


to  found  courage  to  refrain.  Not  that  she  was  de- 
barred by  pride,  or  any  sense  of  superiority  to  her 
former  condition ;  but  she  exulted  too  truly  in 
bearing  his  name,  not  to  recoil  from  the  idea  of  de- 
grading his  children  by  the  humiliation  of  their 
mother.  Erskine's  son  was  an  object  of  worship 
in  the  eyes  of  poor  Margaret. 

Such  were  their  struggles ;  supported  with  all 
the  fortitude  of  a  strong  afieetion :  for  there  is  no 
courage  so  great  as  that  which  has  its  roots  in  the 
heart  of  another.  They  never  complained,  either 
to  themselves,  each  other,  or  the  world ;  perhaps 
because  aware  that,  in  the  world,  nobody  would 
have  cared  a  jot  for  their  complaining.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  scarlet  fever  was  in  their  house, 
and  Toady  Toddles  (whose  brother  had  been  called 
in  by  the  parish  apothecary)  apprized  Miss  Lavinia 
that  it  was  likely  enough  die  might  soon  have  to 
wear  mourning  for. the  plebeian  wife  of  her  cousin, 
the  maiden  lady  observed,  that  ''it  would  be  a 
mercy  if  the  disease  were  to  carry  ofi^  two  or  three 
of  their  half-starved  children ;  but  that  not  a  shred 
of  mourning  should  ever  enter  her  house  in  behalf 
of  anything  akin  to  the  quondam  milliner  of  the 
Market  Phioe." 

Perhaps  it  might  be  her  ill-wUl  that  prospered 
the  poor  babies ;  for  they  struggled  through  their 
feai^  makdy :  and  their  poor  parents  thanked 
Heaven  on  their  knees  as  heartily  for  their  preser- 
vation, as  though  the  remainder  of  their  little 
lives  were  not  to  be  labour  and  sorrow.  But  what 
parents  think  of  such  things,  when  smoothing  the 
pillow  of  a  convalescent  child  ?  They  lived,  which 
was  enough  for  thankfulness.  He  who  findeth 
meat  for  ike  young  ravens,  would  provide  suste- 
nance for  them  hereafter. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  claims  collected  by  that 
heavy  sickness  came  to  be  enforced, — when  the 
severity  of  a  hard  winter  added  its  pangs  to  the 
privations  created  by  a  summer  of  affliction,— 
when  Margaret,  who  had  often  seen  her  husband 
sOently  deny  himself  the  necessaries  of  life,  found 
him  sometimes  compelled  to  withhold  them  from 
herself,  in  order  that  there  might  be  enough  for 
the  children,— «he  turned  aside  her  head  in  agony, 
that  she  might  not  be  forced  to  look  upon  the 
ghastliness  of  his  face. 

All  her  own  little  possessions  she  had  long  made 
away  with ; — a  few  sets  of  richly-bound  books, 
presents  to  her  father  from  his  favourite  pupils, — 
a  few  articles  of  plate^  family  devisals  to  her  mo- 
ther. What  remained  to  them  was  the  property 
of  poor  Erskine— little  enough,  indeed — ^but  cer- 
tain trinkets  and  trifles  of  family  inheritance, 
with  which  it  would  have  been  painful  to  him  to 
part.  But  she  saw  that  the  time  was  coming 
when  these  must  go.  They  had  no  debts ;  but 
between  the  present  and  the  day  for  the  quarterly 
payment  of  his  miserable  half-pay — (the  Golconda 
of  their  starvation) — ^there  must  come  a  moment 
for  them  to  have  recourse  to  a  credit  hard  to  ob« 
tain  in  circumstances  such  as  theirs ;  or  the  sacred 
treasures  connected  with  the  memory  of  the  dead 
must  be  defiled. 
Yet  from  the  half-warmed,  half-fed,  half-fur* 


by  working  for  him  and  bist    Stilly  the  ba^  hither*  j  nished  house  in  which  these  gri^vpus  oonaidera- 
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lions  were  perpetaftUy  iigitftied,  was  yisible  the 
roof  of  the  rich  cousin;  who,  if  clothed  neither  in 
purple  nor  fine  linen,  might  have  luxuriated  in  the 
vesture  of  a  queen,  witiLout  izyury  to  her  oyer^ 
brimming  ooffers.  And  the  suflferings  of  the 
Erskints  were  f ullj  known  to  Miss  Lavinia.  Her 
toadies  were  well  aware,  that  she  took  as  much 
pleasure  as  people  in  general  takeofience,  in  being 
talked  to  about  her  *^  poor  relations."  They  could 
not  be  too  poor  to  please  her.  It  was  delightful  to 
hearof  Captain Er^inehayingbeen  seen  in  athread- 
bare  coat,  drawing  along  the  riyer-path  towards  the 
Boumefields,  a  little  cart  constructed  by  himself 
for  his  children,  and  containing  three  of  them. 

'^  There  is  a  fifth  coming,  I'm  told  1"  added  one 
of  the  tabby  chorus.  *'  Much  good  may  it  do  the 
workhouse  ;  for  to  tkat  they  must  all  come." 

**  No  such  thing !"  retorted  the  malignant  old 
cousin.  '*  There  is  an  altematiye.  Captain 
Erskine,  who  has  long  forfeited  all  claims  to  the 
name  and  appearance  of  gentleman,  has  sold  his 
sword,  I  am  told,  and  will  doubtless  soon  mortgage 
hishaJf-pay.  Still,  there  is  a  resource  for  the 
family.  The  schoolmaster's  daughter  may  set  up 
shop  again,  and  take  in  dressmaking ;  that  is,  if 
people  can  be  found  rash  enough  to  trust  her  with 
their  materials." 

Soon  afterwards,  the  gossip  of  Apston  announced 
the  birth  of  the  fifth  ^arer  of  the  scanty  suste- 
nance of  the  Erskines ;  and  the  fact  that,  for  want 
of  proper  assistance,  the  mother  of  that  helpless 
little  family  had  nearly  lost  her  life. 

Under  this  tiying  circumstance,  no  one  was 
sorprised  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  poor 
fainily  kept  the  house.  For  weeks^  they  were 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of;  and  as  they  could  not 
all  have  been  translated  at  once  to  a  higher  sphere, 
curiosity  began  to  be  excited  concerning  the  origin 
of  their  seclusion.  If  Captain:  Erskine  were  put 
in  prison,  it  must  be  for  some  old  debt  elsewhere, 
for  he  owed  not  a  guinea  at  Apston :  and  i/mick 
a  catastrophe  had  occurred,  the  news  would  cer- 
tainly have  transpired  in  the  town. 

^  Something  out  of  the  common  must  have  hap- 
pened to  those  Erskines,"  observed  Mrs.  Latitat, 
the  former  Miss  Prebblea,  one  evening,  over  a  pool 
of  commerce  at  the  White  House,  which  purported 
to  enliven  the  party.  ^'  As  I  passed  their  pigeon- 
hole of  a  house,  this  afternoon,  I  observed  all  the 
window-shutters  dosed." 

<</ could  have  told  you  as  much  yesterday," 
added  one  of  her  sisters,  *^  had  1  considered  sndi 
people  worth  speaking  df." 

^*I  should  think  one  of  the  family  must  be 
dead,"  added  Mrs.  Latitat. 

*^  Likely  enough ;  as  they  have  nothing  to  live 
upon;"  interposed  Miss  Lavinia,  who  had  just 
accepted  a  life  of  grace,  and  was  again  dealing. 

**'  Why,  bless  my  sbul ! "  exclaimed  old  Mn. 
MumUeton,  (whose  vicarage  gates  commanded  a 
view  of  the  Erskines'  habitation,)  ^  is  it  possible 
that  you  are  none  of  you  aware  of  what  has 
oceorred  to  them  ?  (Miss  Toddles,  my  dear  Ma'am, 
m  trouble  you  to  pass  me  that  ten  of  Clubs.) 
I  promise  you,  ladies,  you  have  seen  the  last  of 
Ihem/' 


''And  no  great  loss  either ;"  cried  Miss  Toddles^ 
perceiving  that  her  patroness  was  speechless  from 
curiosity.  **But  how,  my  dear  Ma'am,  (I  am  going 
to  give  a  ffreat  card,  I  throw  out  the  knave  of  dia* 
monds  :)  how  will  you  guarantee  us  that  9  " 

"  Because  they  have  left  Apston  for  ever  !-— 
Tens ! — ^I  expected  as  much^— ace  out  against  me  I 
— ^ust  like  my  luck. — ^Mrs.  Latitat  goes  up." 

Even  above  the  confusion  of  the  game,  however, 
rose  the  shrill  interrogations  of  their  hostess. 
"  Where  were  the  Erskines  gone  ?  FF%m  did 
they  go  ;  and  vhjf  ?  What  eould  possibly  have 
become  of  them ;  and  who  had  afibrded  them  the 
means  of  departure  ?" 

All  Mrs.  Mumbleton  had  to  nnfold,  in  reply, 
was,  that  a  cart  had  carried  away  their  household 
goods  to  the  London  wagon ;  and  that  the  London 
coach  had  conveyed  away  themselves  and  children. 
They  had  paid  their  rent  to  the  last  shilling ; 
given  up  their  house  to  the  landlord, — ^taken  leave 
of  no  one  in  that  old  familiar  place  which  had  been 
to  them  crueler  and  more  hard-hearted  than  a  land 
of  strangers.  But  beyond  these  facts^  which  were 
self-evident,  the  vicar's  lady  had  noUiing  to  tell ; 
nor  could  subsequent  inquiry,  throughout  all 
Apston,  obtain  a  syllable  more.  One  thing  alone 
was  dear  to  Miss  Lavinia  :  whatever  further 
mischance  might  happen  to  her  poor  relations,  she 
should  be  denied  the  pleasure  of  witnessing.  They 
had  escaped  her.  Ajid  like  some  tyrant,  whose 
victim  evades  a  public  execution  by  dying  in  pri- 
son, she  could  scarcely  refrain  from  arraigning 
Providence  for  having  robbed  her  of  her  prey. 

But  the  explanations  denied  to  Captain  Erskine's 
obdurate  kinswoman,  need  not  be  withhdd  from 
the  reader ;  who,  if  kind  enough  to  have  afforded 
a  trifle  of  sympathy  to  his  woes,  deserves  to  be 
informed  that,  about  six  weeks  after  the  birth  of 
the  little  boy  who  had  nearly  cost  so  dear  to  his 
family,  poor  Erskine  received  one  day  a  letter  by 
the  London  post^  nearly  as  startling  as  the  one 
which  had  formerly  staggered  him  from  the  Horse 
Guards ;  with  the  additional  disadvantage,  that  the 
present  missive,  not  being  On  His  Majeg^e  Ser^ 
viee,  had  to  be  paid  for  in  hard  silver  to  the  post- 
man. 

The  letter,  which  was  from  an  old  brother  offi- 
cer, ran  as  foUows  :•— 

"  With  every  disposition,  my  dear  Erskine,  to 
make  excuses  for  the  preoccupations  of  a  family 
man,  I  must  say  I  take  it  rather  unkind,  aware  as 
you  are  of  my  permanent  address  in  town,  never 
to  give  me  a  syllable  of  tidings  of  your  welfare. 
How,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  mysterious,  was  I 
to  find  out  that  jrou  were  settled  at  Apston  ?  I 
fandedyou  gone  out  to  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
where  I  thought  some  remnants  of  your  family 
must  still  abide ;  and  addressed  letters  to  you 
there,  which  were  duly  returned  to  me  by  the 
Post-office.  For  you  cannot  suppose  me  to  have 
forgotten  the  extent  of  my  obligations  towards 
you,  or  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  man  who 
saved  my  life  in  the  Peninsula,  by  a  display  of 
gallantry  which  deserved  to  have  been  exercised 
in  behalf  of  a  less  unworthy  object.  Be  that  as  it 
may^  my  family^  with  bec(»ning  partiality,  do  not 
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oonsider  it  thrown  Aws,y  ;  and  have  long  felt  to- 
wards you  an  esteem  which,  I  mutt  say,  you  have 
taken  most  ungracions  pains  to  deny  them  the 
pleasme  of  expiessing* 

^Eow%Y&t^  (land  we  tha  caprioet  of  the  blind 
goddets! )  a  £iw  months  ago,  I  happened  to  he  stay- 
ing in  a  oountry-honee  with  an  old  fogrum,  whose 
itupidity  I  thought  unpardonable,  considering  he 
bore  the  same  name  with  my  Talarera  preserver. 
On  cross-questioning  Sir  John  Erskine,  I  found 
that  he  had  the  honour  to  be  your  uncle ;  and  that 
/w,  whom  I  Bomeiimes  feared  had  been  ^^  cata- 
wampously  ohawed  up"  by  the  Yankees,  were  mar- 
ried, and  quietly  eettled  as  the  fnther  of  a  family 
at  Apston  in  Shropshire.  I  scarcely  knew  whe- 
ther to  be  glad  or  indignant,  at  finding  you  still 
alive.  I  suppose,  however,  I  must  have  been  a  little 
plfMod :  for,  the  first  leisure  moment  I  could  com- 
msitd,  I  hastened  down  to  your  retreat,  hoping  to 
find  you  surrounded  with  the  domestic  happiness 
sod  comfort  which  no  man  more  richly  deserves. 

^Alas!  my  dear  Erskine,  on  my  arrival  at 
Apston,  your  poor  wife  was  at  the  point  of  death ; 
sad  while  waiting  a  day  or  two  at  the  inn,  trust- 
ing her  recoTcry  might  justify  my  presenting  my- 
i^sgainaA  your  door^I  heard  ^m  vulgar  re- 
port enough  of  your  family  aflPairs^  to  be  satisfied 
that  FoituDA  had  treated  you  less  liberally  than 
would  have  done  her  credit.  My  visit  could  only 
be  a  tnmhleaome  intrusion. 

"In  short,  my  dear  fellow,  (for  to  thia  conclusion 
amst  we  eome  at  last,)  I  have  ever  since  been 
cndgeUing  my  brains  to  disoover  some  way  in 
which  to  better  your  condition,  without  compro- 
mising thoae  honourable  feelings  of  a  gentleman, 
with  which  you  were  always  so  eminently  en- 
dowed. My  father,  I  need  not  tell  you,  forms 
part  «f  the  great  lumbering  ear  of  Juggernaut, 
whieh  we  devotees,  who  idkw  ourselves  to  be 


crushed  under  its  wheels,  call  Grovemment.  The 
old  gentleman  has  considerable  patronage  in  his 
own  department,  and  considerable  influence  in 
the  departments  of  his  colleagues ;  and  I  feel,  of 
course,  that  X  am  doing  him  a  double  favour,  by 
enabling  him  to  discharge,  in  some  small  degree, 
the  debt  of  gratitude  of  his  scape-grace  son,  and  to 
procure  for^his  Majesty's  Civil  Service,  a  servant 
whom  his  Majesty's  military  service  po  cavalierly 
dispensed  with* 

*^  And  so,  my  dear  Erskine,  even  let  Somerset 
House  atone  for  the  wrongs  of  the  Sorse-Guards. 
The  appointment  (of  which  the  enclosed  letter 
from  mj  father's  secretary  more  exactly  explains 
the  nature)  conveys  with  it  a  comfortable  real* 
deuce,  and  a  salary  of  nearly  £600  per  annum.  By 
accepting  it,  you  will  confer  a  favour  on  my  whole 
family.  By  allowing  me  to  meet  the  difficult 
ties  of  your  removal  from  Shropshire  by  be- 
coming your  banker  fOr  your  fimt  quarter's 
salary,  a  further  obligation  on  myself.  Bo  not  be 
at  the  trouble  of  writing  me  a  long  letter  of 
thanks.  We  shall  meet  Portly ;  when  I  hope  to 
disclose  in  person  to  Mrs.  Erskine  all  the  pleasure 
I  heard  expressed  by  humble  well-wishers  of  hers, 
during  my  stay  at  Apston,  that  her  valuable  life 
was  spared  to  her  family.  In  return,  if  you  are 
disposed  to  be  over-grateful  for  my  poor  ser- 
vices, I  shall  then  be  able  to  silence  you  with  more 
detailed  allusions  to  the  eventful  hour  when,  at 
the  risk  of  life  and  limb,  your  prowess  preserved 
so  eminent  an  individual  to  his  country,  creditors, 
and  friends,  as 

**Your  very  faithful  and  obliged 

'*  Baltimork. 

'*  powdbebam  hovse,  piccadilly, 
F«6rMaryl5,1826." 

(To  be  eonlinued.) 


CHRISTMAS  TIME ! 


0!  teH  yea  lovt  the  Christvas  fire,  the  cheering 

Cbiistnus  fire. 
To  poke,  uid  stir,  and  heap  on  coals,  and  pile  the  logs 

up  higher! 
Aad  don't  yon  like  the  eirele  large  that  gathers  round 

itigliMidag, 
JUlbl  happy  iiMee  all  of  them,  with  joy  and  pleasure 

heanuog! 
^Vlien  winds  are  whistling  cold  and  keen,  in  angry  gusts 

alanning. 
And  pelts  the  sleet  in  froien  showen,— 4)  I  is  it  not 

mm  ehanaing, 
To  Mtei  in  smiling  happiness,  seeare  from  care  or  sad- 

neiB, 
And  Qwt  enjoy,  with  friends  we  /ow,  the  gnsh  of  spark- 
ling |ladnesB  ? 
0 !  yes,  we  love  thee,  "  Christmas  Time,'^  and  hail  thy 

SQnnal  ronnd, 
Wilk  erery  fceling  of  delight,  with  jey  and  Joyous  soond. 
Wft  Wy€  thy  good  old  E^i^hsh  eheer,  thy  Eagliah-hearted 

lightness, 
AjuI  wish  that  all  Old  Sogland's  sons  might  share  thy 

tktm^ghrightnett. 


But  many  poor  and  toiling  ones— the  '^pUlan  of  our 

home;' 
Will  find  BO  joy  in  ihte,  we  fear  ;  will  scarcely  know 

thou'rt  eome. 
Would  it  were  not  so,  but,  alas  !  thia  truth  is  too  rell 

known, 
That  'midst  thy  '*  joyous  retelry,*'  is  heard  the  *rfanj 

ingmoan!** 

O  !  yes,  we  love  thee,  "  Christmas  Time,"  and  fee  will 

do  our  share, 
To  make  thy  '^^nial  ^(ir/iiett  "felt  hy  all,  and  tteryidiera; 
To  spread  o'er  England's  happy  shores,  her  wtlleys  and 

her  mountains, 
A  LAsnwo  STBEAM  of  Joy  and  peace,  from  **Plei^y*s 

guying  fountains ;  ** 
To  make  her  toiling  sons  rejoioe,  and  make  them  aU 

mherit 
A  bold,  a  ^t^,  aad  hounding  heart,  and  a  veil  contented 

spirit : 
And  we  do  tmst,  when  next  thou'rt  here,  to  see  this 

Union  splendid. 
The  Rich  and  Poor  in  one  bright  link  of  FeUouhfeeling 

blended. 
Ester.  O.  G. 
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LORD  JEFFREYS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.* 


Auoivo  the  extraordinary  pranks  ever  playing 
by  the  Old  Juggler  TVm^  none  can  seem  more 
diverting  to  those  whose  literary  memories  reach 
back  for  thirty  years,  than  to  see  the  great 
Aristarch  of  the  North,  the  incarnate  We  of 
the  once  all-powerful  EdhUmrgh  Review^  an  abdi- 
cated monarch  ;  stripped  of  every  attribute  of 
supremacy,  and  laid  on  the  dissecting  table  of 
the  modem  critics,  much  in  the  same  condition  as 
any  other  fallible  penman.  It  required  some 
courage,  and  great  magnanimity  in  Lord  Jefirey 
to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  publication ;  yirtually 
to  plead  before  that  tribunal  of  which  he  was  once 
the  Supreme  Judge,  and  tacitly  to  submit  to  the 
award  of  those  to  whom  it  m^ht  now  be  a  malicious 
satisfaction 

To  make  the  cmel  feel  the  pangs  they  give. 
On  this' score,  we  imagine,  however,  that  the 
author  of  these  Contributions  had  little  to  appre- 
hend.    The  eminent  services  which  he  and  his 
band  of  brothers,  but  more  especially  himself,  have 
rendered  to  literature  and  science ;  and  *'  in  fami- 
liarizing the  public  mind  with  higher  speculations, 
and  sounder  and  larger  views  of  the  great  objects 
of  human  pursuit  than  had  ever   before    been 
brought  effectually  home  to  their  apprehensions, 
and  also  in  permanently  raising  the  standard,  and 
increasing  the   influence  of  all  such  occasional 
writings,'*  can  never  either  be  forgotten,  nor  lightly 
valued.    As  an  inmiense  improvement  upon  every- 
thing of  the  same  sort  that  had  been  previously 
known  or  contemplated,  either  in  this  country  or 
in  continental  Europe,  it  is,  indeed,  impossible  to 
rate  the  character  and  influence  of  The  JSdin- 
burgh  Review  too  highly.   Its  appearance,  as  soon  as 
it  had  surmounted  the  blunders  and  crudities  of  ex- 
treme and  presumptuous  youth,  constituted  a  new 
and  brighter  era  in  periodical  literature.    litera- 
ture was,  for  the  moment,  eclipsed  by  its  own  crea- 
ture, criticism.   And  for  this  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  world  is  mainly  indebted  to  Mr.  Jefhey ;  who 
from  the  first  bestowed  a  laige  share  of  his  time 
and  attention  in  working  out  the  original  happy 
idea  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  with  singular  ability 
and  sagacity ;  and  an  aptitude  for  the  delicate 
office,  which  we  think  could  not  have  been  found 
in  any  other  of  his  associates,  however  great  their 
intellectual  powers.    With  the  single  exception  of 
Mr.  Homer,  we  cannot  indeed  conceive  of  any  one 
of    Jeffrey's    colleagues  that    could    have  been 
trained  to  fulfil  the  onerous  duties  of  conducting 
this  great  organ  of  literature  and  opinion,  and  of 
forming  the  cement  and  animating  spirit  of  the 
confraternity.     And  it  is  but  too  probable,  that 
though  Mr.  Homer's  temper  could  have  stood  aH  the 
trials  and  assaults  made  upon  it,  his  animal  spirits 
must  have  failed.  Lord  Jeffrey  intimates  his  early 
difiiculties  when  he  says,  in  explaining  a  particular 
circumstance,  ^  I  was  but  a  Feudal  moneaoli ;  who 

*  Cofitrilmtioiu  to  The  Edinbiugh  Review,  Br  Francis 
JtOnjf  nov  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Sismon  in 
Scotland.    In  4  volmqeny  octuvo,    London :  Lovgrow  &  Co. 


had  but  a  slender  control  over  his  greater  Barons — 
and  really  could  not  prevent  them  from  occasionally 
waging  a  little  private  war,  upon  griefs  or  resent- 
ments of  their  own."  He  had  also  the  difficulties 
to  contend  against  which  beset  every  party  oigan 
that  affects  anything  like  independence,  and 
aspires  to  influence  opinion  and  action  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  party.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  as  to  the  justice  or  propriety  of  **  the 
high  place"  which  The  Remew  at  once  assumed, 
as  if  of  right,  over  literature  and  politics,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  boldness  of  the  course  succeeded  for 
a  very  great  length  of  time.  Trembling  and  cowed, 
authors  appeared  at  the  critical  tribunal,  not  as  of 
yore,  to  have  their  smaller  faults  civilly  pointed 
out  and  gently  censured,  but  to  be  schooled 
in  the  principles  of  their  own  art  by  their  master, 
the  reviewer ;  who,  with  the  most  natural  air  in 
the  world,  and  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  in 
virtue  of  his  ofiice,  understood  the  principles  of 
poetry  better  than  all  the  poets,  and  of  fiction  better 
than  all  the  fictionists ;  who  was,  in  short,  the 
Pope  of  literature  and  science,  throned  on  the 
seven  hills  of  Philosophy,  Politics,  History,  Phy- 
sics and  Metaphysics,  Poetry  and  Romance.  **The 
EditiburffhReneWy"  says  Lord  Jeffrey,  ^'aimed  high 
from  the  b^^inning."  It  aimed  high,  indeed  ;  at 
no  less  than  the  establishment  of  a  literary  despot- 
ism in  Europe :  in  which  it  was  fortunately  impos- 
sible to  succeed.  But  wherever  its  aims  were  just^ 
it  succeeded  abundantly ;  and,  unable  to  misdi- 
rect or  impede  the  course  of  original  genius,  or  long 
to  mislead  the  public  taste,  the  habits  of  literary 
discussion,  and  of  mental  activity  to  which  it  stimu- 
lated millions  of  minds,  again  reacting  on  tens  of 
millions,  must  have  produced  vast  and  salutary 
effects  upon  society. 

We  do  not  observe  that  Lord  Jeffrey  offers 
any  apology  for  what  some  will  regard  as  the  car- 
dinal vice  of  The  Review^  namely,  the  cool  assump- 
tion  of  the  critic's  superiority  to  the  author,  who- 
ever he  might  be  :  Byron,  Scott,  Southey,  Words- 
worth, it  was  all  the  same.  This  was,  indeed, 
the  master-policy.  To  have  given  up  this,  would 
have  been  to  descend  to  the  level  of  ordinary 
Journalists;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  in 
many  instances,  this  claim  was  sustained  with 
great  ability,  and  not  unfrequently  established, 
by  views  of  important  questions  more  original  and 
profound  than  any  to  be  met  with  in  the  work 
professing  to  discuss  them. 

Neither  for  the  smaller  airs  of  petulant  assump- 
tion, or  of  a  gracious  condescension  not  over  grace- 
ful, which  the  Review  occasionally  exhibited,  do  we 
see  any  apology  offered  ;  yet  blemishes  of  this  petty 
sort  were,  we  apprehend,  among  the  most  irrita- 
ting of  the  juvenile  delinquencies  of  the  Oracle  of 
the  Northem  Literary  Confederacy ;  who  sometimes 
gave  more  offence  by  the  arrogant  manner  of  dealing 
out  counsel,  advice,  and  praise,  than  censure  could 
have  provoked.  It  is  but  a  shabby  apology,  and  one 
which,  we  are  sure,  Lord  Jeffrey  would  disdain  to 
Use,  that  the  worst  faults  of  The  EdMmrgh  Re^ 
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ne»f  in  its  most  javesile  daysy  were  immeasarably 
distanoed  by  its  nnacrapuloiiB  and  bitterly  malig- 
nant riyal  of  the  South,  from  the  first  hour  that  it 
came  into  existence,  until  Mr.  Gifford  ceased  to 
conduct  it. 

In  a  caxeful,  but  somewhat  OTcr-anxious  pre- 
&ce.  Lord  Jefhej  states  the  reasons  which  have 
led  to  the  publication  of  this  selection  from  his 
multitudinous  contributions  during  thirty-eight 
years.  On  the  whole,  he  thinks  that,  though 
holding  the  high,  graTe,  and  responsible  station  of 
a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  he  has  no  cause 
to  be  ashamed  of  his  share  in  originating  and 
canying  on  The  Rwieto ;  to  which,  indeed,  he 
rather  looks  back  with  a  mixture  of  agreeable  and 
applausiYe  feelings ;  and  not  declining  his  share 
of  its  early  faults  or  blunders,  he  modestly  puts 
in  a  claim,  which  will  be  most  liberally  allowed, 
to  participate  in  the  merits,  which  so  vastly  out- 
balance the  defects.  Some  will  conceive  the  state- 
ment altogether  superfluous.  Who,  save  for  The 
ReneWy  out  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  few  assize 
towns  of  Scotland,  would  ever  have  heard,  or 
much  cared  about  Lord  Jefirey  more  than  any 
other  respectable  and  learned  Scottish  Judge  % — a 
set  of  persons  most  estimable  in  their  own  sphere, 
bat  of  surprisingly  little  importance  to  all  the  world, 
lawyers  included,  beyond  the  Border  ;  and  across 
the  channel,  or  the  Atlantic,  of  none  whatever. 

Lord  Jeffrey  claims  praise  for  the  unifonn  moral 
tendency  of  his  reviews;  even  those  of  the  most 
frivolous  works  which  he  condescended  to  notice  : 
and  this,  we  think,  wiU  ako  be  unhesitatingly  and 
heartily  accorded.  This  principle,  the  most  valu- 
able by  which  a  Journalist  can  be  guided,  has, 
indeed,  in  one  or  two  instances,  betrayed  him  into 
something  like  undue  severity  to  individuals.  We 
may  spedfy  the  cases  of  Bums  and  of  Swift ;  in 
which  reasoning,  in  itself  most  powerful  and  just, 
is  somewhat  haishly  applied. 

A  good  deal  of  the  preface  is  occupied  with  an 
explaoation  of  a  statement  made  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  relation  to  Lord  Jefirey,  which  appears 
in  Mr.  Lockhart's  Memoirs  of  Scott.  His  Lordship 
perhaps,  gives  the  affair  more  importance  than  it 
deserves ;  but  upon  investigation,  he  appears  to  be 
in  the  right,  though  Scott  wrote  at  the  moment, 
and  Jefi^y  looks  back  after  the  lapse  of  thirty 
busy  years. 

Our  readers  must  remember,  that  it  was  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith  who  first  magnanimously  re- 
solring,  wiUi  his  briefless  associates,  to  ^  adtivate 
UUratmre  upon  a  lUtle  oatmeal"  projected  from  his 
aeven-storied  attic,  the  great  political  and  literary 
organ,  which  from  1803  till  1829,  was  under 
the  management,  though  not  the  absolute  con- 
•tiol,  of  Mr.  Jeffrey.  When  the  editor — ^but 
Mr.  Jeffrey  studbusly  eschews  the  term,  editor 
—was,  in  1829,  elected  by  Whigs  and  Tories 
unanimously.  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
he  thought  it  becoming  in  the  head  of  that ''  great 
Itw  corporation"  to  resign  the  business  of  con- 
4n£ting  what  **  might  in  many  respects  be  fairly 
Jiqwaeoted  as  a  party  Journal."  For  several 
year§  after  this  period  be  wrote  notbiiig  for  Th^ 


that  have  since  elapsed,he  has  steered  clear  of  party 
politics.  His  reviews,  since  he  resigned,  have  only 
been  four.  Nor,  so  far  as  we  notice,  has  any  one  of 
these,  save  the  Life  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  four  well-filled  volumes  be- 
fore us.  Ample  as  they  are,  they  do  not,  we  are 
told,  contain  a  third  of  the  entire  body  of  Mr. 
Jefi&ey's  able  and  varied  contributions  to  The 
Review.  They  form,  however,  we  should  imagine, 
the  cream  of  the  mass  of  his  writings ;  and  some  of 
the  erofok  temporary  articles  are  here,  as  well  as 
those  on  which  time  has  set  the  stamp  of  excellence. 

The  contributions  are  arranged  under  general 
heads,  without  any  regard  to  the  date  of  their 
appearance,  which  seems  a  truer  principle  than  a 
merely  chronological  sequence.  We  have,  I.  Ge- 
NRRA.L  Literature  and  Literary  Biographies. 
U.  Historical  Memoirs.  III.  Poetry.  IV.  Phi- 
losophy, Metaphysics,  and  Jurisprudence.  V. 
Novell^  Tales,  and  Prose  Works  of  Fiction.  VL 
General  Politics  (temporary  party  questions  being 
avoided,  as  things  that  have  perished  in  the  use ;) 
and  lastly.  Miscellaneous  Contributions.  Mr. 
Jeffrey's  elaborate  Essay,  or  rather  Treatise  upon 
the  Principles  of  Taste,  which  was  published  in 
the  Supplement  to  the  JSwyclapofdia  Britanmca^ 
but  of  which  the  germ  had  previously  appeared  in 
a  review  of  Alison's  Essays  on  the  Principles  of 
Taste,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  collection,  as  the 
most  considerable  and  sustained  literary  effort  of 
the  author.  What  a  field  this  enumeration 
opens  up  !  How  much  of  delight  and  in- 
struction must  it  recall  to  two  generations  of 
readers  !  how  many  fond  memories  of  tilings 
once  most  precious !  It  becomes  almost  an  imperti- 
nence to  specify  the  reviews  of  the  poetry  of 
Crabbe,  Scott,  and  Campbell,  Byron,  and  Bums ; 
or  of  the  works  of  De  Stael,  and  Alfieri,  and  the 
early  English  Dramatists;  the  novels  of  Scott 
and  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  other  eminent  fiction- 
ists.  There  is,  however,  we  think,  no  depart- 
ment more  rich  or  more  edifying  and  delight- 
ful to  look  back  upon  than  the  Literary  Bio- 
graphies, and  some  of  those  whicli  are  designated 
ffietarical  Memoirs,  Need  we  recall  such  fami- 
liar things  as  the  papers  on  the  Lives  of  Swift, 
Bums,  Mackintosh,  Franklin,  Heber,  Cowper, 
Curran,  Collingwood,  Reid,  Priestley,  and  Colonel 
Hutchinson  and  his  wife;  or  the  entertaining 
articles  on  Pepys,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Margravine 
of  Baireuth,  or  the  Emperor  Baber,  Madame  de 
Deffand,  or  Baron  Grimm  ?  All  of  these  may  not 
be  equal  in  value ;  yet  they  comprise  a  body  of 
papers,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  instructive  and 
interesting ;— of  Biography,  teaching  by  example, 
such  as  no  other  work  could  furnish — a  trae  Do- 
mestic and  Literary  Plutarch. 

In  the  reprints.  Lord  Jeffrey  has  acted  upon  the 
principle,  *^  what  b  writ  is  writ."  The  omissions 
are,  therefore,  mainly  of  extracts  from  the  books  re- 
viewed ;  and  the  emendations  slight,  and  nearly  all 
verbal,  intended  either  to  throw  light  on  obscuri- 
ties or  ^rrect  the  text.  Though  Lord  Jeffrey,  in 
some  few  instances,  regret^  that  b^  has.  not  em^ 
ployed  »  gentler  tone  or  foyia  of  expression,  itncl 
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dulg«nee  than  in  fotmer  jetan,  we  observe  no 
import&nt  change  of  opinion  in  any  principle, 
whether  of  morala,  philosophy,  or  taste,  that  he  for- 
merly arowed  and  snpported.  In  that  contro- 
versy* about  words — ^for  it  is  little  else— on  Huf- 
mah  PerficHbility,  he  assumed  the  side  sanctioned 
by  reason  and  experience ;  and  he  maintains  it 
still,  against  the  Perfectibility  School,  whether  of 
England  or  France.  Had  the  Masters  or  Founders 
of  that  School  substituted  the  word  Proffreisi&n 
fbr  PerfedtibHityy  the  dispute  would  have  been  at  an 
end,  and  Mr.  Jefirey  and  they  at  one ;  and  they 
really  could  have  meant  no  more.  In  his  controversy 
with  the  Lake  Poets,  or  rather  with  Wordsworth — 
fbr  the  quarrel  with  Sonthey  was  AA  niuch  politi- 
cal as  poetical — Lord  Jeffrey  also  holds  his  original 
ground,  content  to  see  the  age  desert  him,  and  to 
remain  in  a  glorious  minority.  But  he  makes  a 
becoming  and  handsome,  and,  we  are  certain, 
satisfactory  apology  for  the  mode  of  his  condem- 
nation, when  he  says,  in  a  note  aflixed  to  the 
review  of  The  Mxcursion,  **  I  have  spoken  in  many 
places  rather  too  bitterly  and  confidently  of  the 
faults  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry ;  and  forgetting 
that,  even  on  my  view  of  them,  they  were  but  faults 
of  taste,  or  venial  self-partiality,  have  sometimes 
visited  them,  I  fear,  with  an  asperity  which  should 
be  reserved  for  objects  of  moral  reprobation.  If 
I  were  now  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  his 
poetical  merits,  though  my  judgment  might  not  be 
substantially  different,  I  hope  I  should  repress  the 
greater  part  of  the  vivacities  of  expression."  The 
Critic  should  have  stopped  here  ;  and,  at  all 
events,  not  again  have  wakened  the  question  of 
poetical  merits  :  at  least  we  think  so ;  probably 
from  being  of  the  number — no  small  one— of  per- 
sons who  still  **  actually  admire  this  iVhitePoe  of 
Ifytstone  ;  "  and  find  a  savage  kind  of  beauty,  and 
a  profound  moral,  even  in  Pete^  Belt.  The  Worst 
thing,  after  all,  of  those  celebrated  critiques  is,  that 
they  impugn  the  sensibility  and  judgment  of  their 
author  even  more  than  his  candour;  and  augur 
something  like  limited  imagination,  or  a  narrow 
range  of  poetical  emotion. 

Lord  Jeffrey  frankly  owns,  that  he  has  said,  in 
his  time,  "  petulant  and  provoking  things  of  Mr. 
Southey,  and  such  as  he  would  not  say  now  ;**  but 
he  is  not  conscious  that  he  was  ever  unfair  to 
Southey's  poetry.  It  may  be  freely  admitted,  that 
if  there  was  a  bias,  the  critic  was  unconscious  of  it ; 
and  also  that  Southey's  changes  of  opinion,  united 
with  his  tone  of  intolerance  and  dogmatism,  were, 
for  the  moment,  beyond  measure  provoking,  and 
even  worthy  of  chastisement.  The  only  review  of 
Southey's  poetry  reprinted  is  the  last  written ;  that 
of  Roderick  the  Last  of  the  Groths.  The  juxta-posi- 
tion  of  the  poetical  critiques  in  the  volume  is  un- 
fortunate. So  much  praise  of  Rogers  and  Moore  ; 
not  that  the  criticism  on  the  latter  is  not  acute  and 
discriminating ;  and  so  much  depreciation  of  Ro- 
dericky  and  TJie  TVhite  Doe^  and  TneExcursicHy  must 
still  be  a  little  irritating  to  some  folks. 

Instead  of  calling  or  recalling  the  attention  of 
readers  to'  what,  in  these  volumes,  is  beautiful  and 
refined  in  speculation;  poignant,  animated,  and 
graceful  in  composition;  or  noble  and  persuasive  in 


moral  aim;  we  wonldyifonrspaoeforpast  popular  and 
familiar  writings  permitted,  rather  gladly  extract, 
and  largely,  from  the  review  of  O'Drisool's  History 
of  Ireland ;  which  engc^ges  attention  from  its  great 
intrinsic  value,  and  especially  by  the  applicability 
of  the  general  reasoning  to  the  existing  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  As  it  is,  we 
earnestly  recommend  this  paper,  which  appears  in 
the  fourth  volume,  to  the  attention  of  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  people,  but  especially  to  the  latter ; 
and  content  ourselves  with  this  sentence  from  the 
note  appended  to  the  reprint  of  TheRmiw :-— ^  If 
at  that  time,  [in  1827,]  I  thought  a  separation,  or  a 
dissolution  of  ^eUniOn,(forthey  are  the  same  thing,) 
a  measure  not  to  be  contemplated  but  With  horror, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  I  should  not  look  more 
charitably  on  the  proposition,  now  that  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  Parliamentary  Reform  have 
taken  away  some,  at  least,  of  the  motives  or  apo- 
logies of  those  by  whom  it  was  maintained.  The 
example  of  Scotland  [in  The  Revieuf]  is  still,  t 
think,  well  put  for  the  argument.  And  among 
the  many  who  must  now  consider  this  question,  it 
may  be  gratifying  to  some  to  see  upon  what 
grounds,  and  how  decidedly  an  opinion  was  then 
formed  upon  it,  by  one  certainly  not  much  die* 
posed  to  think  favourably  of  the  oonduot  or  pre- 
tensions of  England." There  is  another  review 

which,  upon  the  same  solid,  utilitarian  principle 
that  guides  us  in  the  above  instance,  we  would  also 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  modem  readers; 
leaving  the  gay,  the  elegant,  the  imaginative,  and 
entertaining  papers,  to  shift  for  themselves.  We 
mean  now  an  article  upon  the  nature  of  those  social, 
humane,  and  friendly  relations  which  should  Subsist 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Free  United  States 
of  America.  This  paper  was  written  So  fkr  back 
as  1819  ;  since  which  period  the  evils  pointed  out 
have  been  heinously  aggravated  by  the  TroUopes, 
Kembles,  Marry ats,  andDickenses ;  who  have,  most 
inconsiderately,  revenged  venial  offences  offered  to 
their  own  vanity  and  self-love,  by  unjustifiable  at- 
tacks upon  a  whole  nation  :  for  personal  offence,  or 
wounded  vanity,  is  clearly  at  the  bottom  of  some 
of  it.  To  this  paper,  we  find  the  following  note  at- 
tached :  **  There  is  no  one  feeling,  having  public  con- 
cerns, for  its  object,  with  which  I  have  so  long  and 
deeply  been  impressed,  as  that  of  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  our  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
the  frety  pofwerfdy  fnorat,  and  indUHrious  Suites  of 
Ameriea;  a  condition  upon  which  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  not  only  our  own  freedom  and  pros- 
perity, but  that  of  the  better  part  of  the  world,  will 
ultimately  be  found  to  be  more  and  more  depen- 
dent. I  give  the  first  placid,  therefbre,  in  this  con- 
cluding division  of  the  Work,  to  an  earnest  and 
somewhat  importunate  exhortation  to  this  effect, 
which,  I  believe,  produced  some  impression  at  the 
time,  and,  I  trust,  may  still  help  forward  the  good 
end  to  which  it  was  directed." 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done.  Younger 
journalists,  party-writers,  and  literary  critics  of 
all  grades,  may  find  much  in  the  Spirit  and  in 
the  Art  manifested  in  these  volumes,  for  their  in- 
struction and  guidance,  and  something  also  for 
warning.    They  will  see,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
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BiMters  of  their  profetBion,  although  he  hsB  never 
emd  nor  blondered  to  anything  like  the  extent 
of  some  of  the  humblest  and  dtdleet  of  the  craft, 
fiiidfly  in  looking  back  upon  his  brilliant  and  prot- 
petone  career,  nothing  to  regret  of  excess  on  the 
Bide  of  candour,  ^entl^aee»,  ftud  indulgence ;  but  a 


good  deal  t6  repent  in  the  arrogant  tone  and  sharp 
expression  to  which  he  has  sometimes  given  way, 
under  the  influence  of  personal  provocation,  Or 
party  feeling,  and  thd  possession  of  that  most  se« 
ductive  powe^^the  powir  «f  b«ing  gracefully  saucy 


REMINISCENCES  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  SIR  HENRY  RAEBUBN,  &c- 


BY  JOHN  HOBJUSON. 


(ChfOinwdfirm  page  786  of  our  December  No,) 


SoMBTHiire*  oame  in  the  way,  and  my  land- 
lord desired  his  sister  to  walk  up  with  me  to  the 
Dan,  and  show  me  the  way.  We,  of  course,  fell 
into  conversation.  She  had,  she  said,  accom- 
psnied  a  lad j  from  Skye  to  Glasgow  for  two  years ; 
that  >he  could  have  been  married  there  to  a  man 
lbs  did  not  dislike;  but  she  felt  that  she  could 
neither  live  nor  die  in  the  Low  Country,  and  made 
ho  escape ;  and  added,  that  she  would  rather  die 
an  old  maid  in  her  own  country,  than  be  the  wife 
of  a  Lowland  laird.  She  was  a  handsome  girl, 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  spoke  English 
will ;  but  regretted  that  her  lady  spoke  to  her  more 
in  Gaelic  than  in  English,  otherwise  she  would 
have  improyed  her  Knglish  more.  After  receiying 
her  instructions,  and  her  hoping  to  see  me  in  the 
afternoon  safe  from  the  Glen  of  Ghosts,  we  parted. 
1  walked  along  the  eastern  range  of  the  mountainSi 
and  entered  Coruishk  from  the  south,  where  the 
waten  of  the  lake  fall  into  the  sea. 

I  walked  along  the  eastern  range  of  mountains, 
and  entsred  the  yalley  or  glen  of  Coruishk  from  the 
•oath.  The  lake  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  by 
a  considerable  descent  or  rush.  Here  I  found  a 
man  fishing.  He  had  caught  many  fine  sea-trout, 
or  herling.  On  proceeding  up  the  lake,  from  the 
fragments  of  rock  and  other  obstructions,  I  could 
not  walk  more  than  a  mile  per  hour.  The  further 
I  pff>oeeded,  the  scene  became  more  gloomy.  The 
hie&ting  of  the  goat,  the  scream  of  the  eagle, 
Undsd  to  heighten  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the 
whole.  The  sea-eagle  I  obserred  to  alight  on  one 
of  the  small  islands,  where,  it  is  probable,  she 
hnilds  her  nest  I  obserred  one  pretty  large  birch 
on  one  of  the  islands — ^the  only  shrub  I  saw.  I 
wandered  nmnd  the  lake,  which  took  me  at  least 
foor  hours.  I  observed,  in  a  kind  t>f  recess  in  the 
lock,  some  red  deer — about  five ;  and  above  them, 
on  a  rock,  several  wild  goats  of  a  reddiSh-brown 
eolonr,  and  very  smalL 

On  returning  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  loch,  I 
fonnd  a  new  ^shet :  he  had^  in  the  last  hour,  killed 
more  than  a  doaen.  I  pointed  out  six  pf  the  best 
ahout  a  pound  weight  each,  and  asked  the  price ; 
^  nid  dapcnee.  He  strung  them  through  the 
giUa  on  a  bit  of  small  oord,  and  I  carried  them 
home;  where  we  had  an  excellent  feast  of  tea  and 
^nt,  And  some  of  the  best  whisky  I  ever  tasted^ 
made  by  my  landlord. 

I  wrote  my  Journal,  adjusted  my  drawings ; 


and  on  the  following  morning  the  boat  airived^ 
I  bathed,  put  on  a  clean  shirty  had  an  excellent 
breakfast,  and  asked  what  I  had  to  pay ;  the  an- 
swer was — ^nothing.  I  had  a  small  brooch  in  my 
breast,  with  which  I  presented  the  lady  of  Skye* 
I  had  opened  a  small  leather  portmanteau,  to  pack 
some  article  into,  when  she  put  in,  with  her  own 
hands,  a  pair  of  beautiful  stockings  which  she  her^ 
self  had  knitted.  I  learned,  many  years  after- 
wards^  that  she  was  well  married,  and  had  gone  to 
reside  on  a  neighbouring  island, 

I  embarked,  and  was  landed  on  the  north  side  of 
Mull,  and  walked  to  Tobermory.  The  emigrant 
shipshad  sailed  three  days  before.  I  walked  to  Arro% 
where  there  b  an  old  castle  and  village.  I  crossed 
over  the  Sound  to  Ardtomish,  drew  and  examined 
the  ruin,  returned  by  the  same  boat,  and  walked 
down  to  Duart.  The  castle  is  built  on  a  rock  ;  it  is 
very  fine,  and  then  contained  a  small  garrison  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  soldiers.  They  were  very 
civil,  and  directed  me  to  a  Small  public-house,  where 
I  was  very  comfortably  accommodated^  and  pro* 
ceeded  next  day  to  make  drawings. 

Duart  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Madeans^  and  is 
the  scene  of  The  Ihmify  L^gmid^  and  of  Campbell  s 
ballad  of  Helen  of  Lorn.  After  having  made  my 
drawings  on  land,  I  procured  a  boat,  and  rowed 
myself  to  the  rock  where  Maclean  abandoned  his 
lady  to  perish,  and  made  a  drawing  of  the  castle 
from  this  point.  An  old  lady  at  the  inn  told  me 
the  tale  pretty  much  in  the  way  it  has  since  been 
given  to  the  world ;  except  that  the  hero  who  re- 
lieved the  lady  from  the  rock,  was  either  warned  in 
a  dream,  or  saw,  by  the  power  of  the  second-sight^ 
the  figuro  of  a  lady  abandoned  there ;  and  arrived 
barely  in  time  to  save  her*  The  rock  is  dry  at 
low,  and  covered  at  high  water. 

fVom  Duart  t  sailed  to  ObaUi  and  visited  Dun- 
stafinage  and  the  Pictish  city  of  Beregonium, 
where  I  could  observe  nothing  like  the  regular  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  city.  The  desoriptions  of  it 
by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  are  all  exaggeration ;  but 
the  surrounding  scenery  is  magnificent.  I  visited 
the  Fall  of  Connel,  where,  during  the  flood-tide, 
the  watftr  flows  inland  over  a  rock,  where  the  pass 
is  narrow,  and  fills  a  large  baun  inside.  When 
the  ebb  commences,  the  water  below  retreats  muoh 
faster  than  it  can  be  discharged  from  the  basin 
above,  which,  falling  leisurely,  forms  a  beautiful 
cascade.    I  walked  up  the  banks  of  the  river  Awe, 


*  U  will  be  Tcoollected  that  we  left  Mr.  Morrison  in  the  Isle  of  3k ye,  in  the  midBt  of  his  Reminiscences  of  Scott,  nlating 
lu  idvntaTes  in  a  Hishland  Tonr  forty  years  Bince.*-^.  T.  M, 
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to  the  lake,  and  along  its  margin,  which  exhibits 
many  grand  viewsy  with  Ben  Cmacban  towering  to 
the  north.  I  fell  in  with  an  old  fisherman  who 
lired  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  and  kept  a  public- 
house.  He  promised  xne  good  fare  if  I  woiUd  em- 
bark with  him,  which  I  did,  and  fared  well.  The 
island  was  stocked  with  rabbits,  and  he  had  taken 
some  very  fine  trout  in  the  lake.  The  house  was 
kept  by  his  daughter,  who  had,  for  some  time,  been 
a  serrant  in  Gla^  w.  She  understood  cookery,  and 
I  had  stewed  rabbit  and  fried  trout  to  dinner.  I 
stayed  here  three  days.  The  fisherm&n,  who  rented 
the  island,  provided  me  with  a  small  boat,  in  which  I 
sailed  about  by  myself,  yiuting  the  fine  scenery  on 
the  island  and  the  shores  of  the  lake.  I  ascended  Ben 
Cruachan,  which  is4400  feet  in  height ;  and  the  day 
being  good,  enjoyed  a  most'  extensive  view :  Loch- 
aber  and  Glenordiy  in  gloomy  grandeur  to  the  north 
and  east ;  and  to  the  west  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  Morven ;  the  rich  island  of  Lismore  and  Ben 
Awe  in  the  foreground  ;  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and, 
over  and  farther  to  the  west  of  Mull,  many  other 
islands  of  fantastic  figure ;  the  Dutchman's  Cap ; 
Tiree,  famous  for  its  breed  of  ponies ;  lona ;  Scarba ; 
Jura  with  its  five  Paps,  as  the  five  mountains  are 
termed ;  with  Colonsay  and  Isla,  to  the  south-west. 
It  happened  to  be  the  time  of  the  tide  when  the 
whirlpool  of  Corryvreckan  is  in  motion,  for  I  could 
plainly  observe  the  white  foam  of  the  troubled 
waters,  while  all  the  surrounding  ocean  appeared 
**  one  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold."  I  made  a 
bird's-eye  drawing  to  the  nortii,  east,  south,  and 
west,  and  forgot  that  I  had  to  descend  by  a  peril- 
ous route.  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  sea  when 
I  began  to  descend.  I  found  my  little  boat,  and 
regained  the  island  by  moonlight  My  bill  was 
sixpence  for  breakfast,  and  the  same  for  dinner 
and  tea,  besides  the  whisky,  a  little  of  which  was 
necessary,  as  brandered  trout  formed  one  dish  at 
every  meal. 

I  proceeded  towards  Inverary, — ^passing  through 
the  romantic  village  of  Cladich.  The  whole  road 
to  Loch  Fyne  is  grand.  I  rested,  and  drew  so 
many  views  that,  although  the  distance  was 
short,  it  was  late  before  I  reached  the  inn  at  In- 
verary.  The  accommodation  was  excellent ;  but 
the  bill  of  one  day  here  would  have  kept  me  a  week 
on  the  island,  and  the  fare  was  not  bettor. 

I  varied  the  ordinary  route,  and  sailed  down  Loch 
Fyne,  where  I  fell  in  with  a  boat  about  to  sail  for 
the  Island  of  Arran.  I  embarked,  and  landed  in 
the  port  of  Loch  Ranza;  than  which,  with  its  old 
castle,  I  had  seen  nothing  finer.  I  rambled  about 
for  a  day,  visiting  the  Torruidyan,  a  high  rocky 
mountain,  where  millions  of  seafowl  build  their 
nestSy  and  where  my  guide,  (the  same  who  had  at- 
tended Professor  Playfair,)  pointed  out  a  junction 
of  the  granite  with  the  schistus.  Next  day,  I  tra- 
velled over  a  wild  and  high  range  of  grand  moun- 
tains to  Glen  Rosa.  Near  the  summit,  I  was  over- 
taken by  a  thunder-storm  and  heavy  rain.  I  got 
under  a  grand  fiat  stone,  or  rather  cave,  from  which 
I  heard  the  thunder  and  saw  the  lightning  with 
great  eiFeot.  I  felt  a  disagreeable  putrid  smell, 
^hlch  was  i^ocounted  for  wl^en  I  observed  two  fo7tej» 
pw»lng  Inia  th«  c<iv«  j  on?  of  th?m  y wi?<>  sQinC' 


thing  in  its  mouth,  like  a  hare  or  muirfowl ;  they 
likely  had  young.  Glen  Rosa,  in  terrific  grandeur, 
is  the  next  thing  to  Coruishk  in  Skye ;  but,  in  point 
of  beauty,  with  ite  woods  skirting  the  glen,  greatly 
superior.  The  lake  is  wanting.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  are  some  fine  old  Scoto  firs;  and 
from  thence  to  Brodick  b  Culshant,  or  the  Field 
of  Enchantment. 

Next  day,  I  ascended  Goatfell,  the  view  from 
which  is  very  extensive  :  the  whole  range  of  the 
West  Highlands,  with  Ben  Nevis,  Ben  Cruachan, 
Ben  Lomond  ;  the  mountains  of  Gralloway,  to  the 
south-east ;  the  whole  of  Ayrshire ;  Ailsa  Craig  ; 
Ireland  in  the  distance ;  the  whole  of  Kintyre, 
spread  like  a  map,  and  at  no  great  distance ;  with 
aJl  the  Hebrides  south  of  Tiree  and  MulL 

I  descended  by  the  Glen  of  Corrie,  a  most  ter- 
rific scene ;  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  Brodick. 
The  old  castle  of  the  Boyds  is  kept  in  good  order, 
and  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  factor  or 
land-steward.  Next  day  I  sailed  for  Greenock 
and  Glasgow,  and  on  to  Dumfiries,— >having  been 
on  my  Highland  tour  three  weeks :  my  whole  ex* 
penditure  five  pounds  or  thereby. 

Sir  Henry  Raebum  regretted  to  me  that  Sir 
Walter  had  declined  to  sit  to  him.  ^'  The  portrait 
I  have  already  painted,"  he  said,  **  has  a  heavy 
look.  There  are  three ;  but  two  are  copies,  al- 
though I  wished  him  to  sit  for  them  all.  But 
he  is  a  restless  sitter.'* — **  Not  only  myself,"  said 
Sir  Walter,  on  the  other  hand,  ^^but  my  very 
dog  growls  when  he  observes  a  painter  preparing 
his  palette."—''  I  will  undertake,"  said  I,  to  Sir 
Henry,  ^  to  prevail  with  him  to  sit,  provided  I  am 
to  be  present  with  the  utter  s  leave,  and  permitted, 
by  way  of  lesson,  to  copy  the  work  in  certain 
stages." 

**  You  shall  not  only  have  my  leave  to  be  pre- 
sent," said  Sir  Henry,  "  but  I  may  paint  your  own 
head  into  the  bargain."  I  mentioned  to  Sir  Walter 
that  it  would  be  conferring  on  me  a  most  particular 
favour,  as  I  had  conventioned  with  Sir  Henry 
Raebum  that  I  should  be  present  at  all  the  sit- 
tings, if  he  was  not  averse  to  the  arrangement. 
**  I  have  been  painted  so  often,"  said  he, ''  that  I 
am  sick  of  the  thing ;  especially  since,  with  the 
exception  of  Raebum's  old  portrait,  I  can  only  see 
BO  many  old  shoemakers  or  blue-gown  beggars. 
Even  lAwrence,  whose  portrait  is  in  progress,  has 
been  thinking  more  of  the  poet  than  the  man. 

The  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

is  what  he  is  aiming  at ;  but  I  anticipate  a 
fi&ilure.  Raebum's  portrait  looks  down,  and  Sir 
Thomas's  too  much  up.  I  think  that  something 
between  the  two  would  be  better ;  I  hate  attitudes. 

^My  complimento  to  Sir  Henry,  and  say  that 

I  will  be  glad  to  see  him  here  to-morrow,  to  break- 
fast :  it  is  not  a  court  day.  You  will  accompany 
him,  of  course."  This  was  after  dinner.  I  called 
at  St.  Bernards  on  the  following  morning,  and  found 
the  artist  walking  in  his  ga^en.  He  was  much 
gratified  with  my  success,  and  prepared  to  go  with 
me  to  Castle  Street. 
•*  liifl  time,"  s»i4  Ue,  ^*  us  well  *«  my  Qwn,  is  ^ 
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roucli  taken  up,  that  I  seldom  see  him.  I  will  send 
an  apology  to  all  my  sitters  to-day." 

^  You  will  do  well/'  said  I ;  '^for  he  mentioned 
that  if  no  nnlooked-for  thing  came  in  the  way,  he 
would  accompany  you  to  York  Place>  and  have  the 
first  sitting.'* 

After  hreakfast>  they  sat  two  hours  conversing. 
It  was  interesting  to  hear  two  men,  the  first  and 
most  acoompliahed  in  their  seyeral  departments  as 
poet  and  painter,  discoursing  on  different  effects 
and  departments  of  their  art. 

"I  wish,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "that  you  would 
let  as  haTe  a  little  more  finishing  in  the  hack- 
gionnds.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  I  understand, 
employs  a  landscape  painter." — **  Of  that  I  do 
not  approve/'  said  Sir  Henry.  "  Landscape 
in  the  hackground  of  a  portrait  ought  to  he  no- 
thing more  than  the  shadow  of  a  landscape :  ef- 
fect is  all  that  is  wanted.  Nothing  ought  to  divert 
the  eye  from  the  principal  object — ^the  face  ;  and 
it  ought  to  be  something  in  the  style  of  Milton  s 
Death: 

The  other  shape,  if  shape  it  might  be  oall'd 
Thalalu^  had  none,  or  substance  might  be  call'd 
Tkit  flhadow  seem'd,  for  each  seem'd  either. 

I  am  at  present  painting  an  admiral,  and  had  some 
thought  of  asking  my  friend,  the  minister  of  Dud- 
diflgston,  to  paint  me  a  sea ;  but,  on  second 
thought^  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Thomson's  sea 
might  pat  my  part  of  the  picture  to  the  blush." 

**  We  will  proceed  to  the  first  sitting,"  said  Sir 
Walter;  <'  and  I  think  that  I  shaU  be  able  to  find 
you  a  customer  for  the  picture." — *^  You  may,  for 
a  copy,  Sir  Walter  ;  but  the  portrait  that  I  am 
now  pamting  is  for  myself,  although  it  may  find 
its  way,  in  time,  into  your  own  family."  A  copy 
of  this  portrait  was  painted  for  Lord  Montague ; 
but  the  original  is  in  the  possession  of  the  painter^s 
only  son,  Henry  Raebum,  Esq.,  of  St.  Bernards. 

During  the  painting  of  the  portrait  Iattended,and 
throughout  its  progress  made  many  studies.  After 
two  or  three  sittings,  Sir  Walter  was  highly  pleased. 
"  I  wish  none  but  your  portraits  of  me  were  in 
exiatenoc/'  said  Sir  Walter.  "  A  portrait  may  be 
strikii^ly  like,  and  yet  have  a  very  disagreeable 
effect."  This  portrait  is  the  beau-ideal  of  his  ap- 
pearance. The  painter  has  seized  the  happy  mo- 
ment ;  and  it  is,  by  far,  the  best  likeness  that  has 
ever  been  paint^.  A  small  head  in  wax,  by  John 
Hennmg,  done  about  1807,  of  which  I  have  a  copy, 
is  also  a  capital  likeness. 

I  was  preparing  to  go  to  London ;  and,  being 
uoioos  to  see  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  both  Sir 
Walter  and  Sir  Henry  gave  me  cards  of  intro- 
duction. I  was  particularly  anxious  to  see  the  ar- 
rugement  of  his  palette.  <'  I  will,"  said  Sir  Walter, 
*  desire  that  &vour  for  you.  I  think  that  you 
^  find  doable  the  number  of  tints,  as  you  term 
it,  that  are  on  Raebum's  palette." 

On  arriving  in  London,  I  delivered  Sir  Walter  s 
wte,  and  was  asked  to  breakfest  next  day.  Sir 
Henry  Raebum's  card  I  still  retain.  "With  respect 
to  the  arrangement  of  my  palette,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
"which  your  friend  Sir  Walter  desires  me  to  ex- 
hibit, you  shall  see  it  immediately,"  He  was,  in 
Uher  respects,  most  polite.    Ho  showed  me  Sir 
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Walter's  portrait^  which  was  in  progress.  I  knew 
it,  and  that  was  all ;  it  had  an  afiFected  cast-up  of 
the  eye ;  in  fiict,  he  had  determined  to  make  him 
a  poet.  He  asked  my  opinion,  which  I  gave  him 
frankly,  and  which  he  received  with  great  good 
nature.  "Sir  Walter,  when  he  looks  up,  half 
shuts  his  eyes ;  yours  are  too  open." — ^"  You  are 
quite  correct  in  your  remark ;  and  I  will  endeavour 
to  attend  to  it."  On  leaving,  Sir  Thomas  gave  me 
a  card  to  attend  his  lecture  in  the  Royal  Academy ; 
but  I  was  obliged  to  leave  London  soon  after,  and 
did  not  again  see  him. 

In  the  time  of  breakfast.  Sir  Thomas  spoke  much 
of  Mr.  Raebum  and  his  style  of  painting.—"  He 
ought  to  be  richer  than  I  can  be  ;  for  he  can  paint 
three  pictures  for  my  one.  His  prices  are  much 
too  small.  His  portrait  of  the  Highlander  M*Nab, 
is  the  best  representation  of  a  human  being  that  I 
ever  saw.  Mr.  Raebum's  style  is  freedom  itself." 
Su*  Thomas  kindly  offered  to  give  me  an  intro- 
duction to  the  private  collection  of  any  of  his  ac- 
quaintance in  London. 

I  had  been  in  London  to  give  certain  evidence 
respecting  some  survey  that  I  had  made  with  Mr. 
Telford ;  which  having  finished,  I  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh by  sea. 

Having  afterwards  business  at  Stirling,—"  When 
you  are  in  thatneighbourhood,"  saidSirWalter,  "go 
to  Castle  Campbell,  and  make  me  some  drawings  of 
certain  parts  that  I  will  describe  to  you  in  writing  ; 
butdraweveryodd-lookingobjectthat  comes  in  your 
way.  The  titie  of  Castle  Campbell  will  please  you. 
The  castie  of  Gloomy  on  the  water  of  Grief,  in  the 
glen  of  Carey  and  in  the  parish  of  Dolour.  Be  par- 
ticular about  an  old  garden  door,  at  which  your 
friend  John  Knox  held  forth  a  sermon  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  and  a  great  multitude.  Aigy le  was  then 
the  owner ;  the  castie  was  taken  and  burnt  down 
by  Montrose." 

On  my  return,  he  was  much  pleased  with  my 
portfolio.  The  country  around  Dollar  is  highly 
picturesque.  The  Falls  of  the  Devon,  the  Cauldron 
Linn,  and  Rumbling  Brig,  are  in  the  trae  Salva- 
tor  style.  Ckckmannan  Tower,  with  Stirling  and 
the  wild  Loch  Katrine  scenery— the  country  of 
the  Macgregors— are  in  the  distance.  Sir  Walter 
regretted  that  I  had  not  proceeded  on  to  explore 
the  whole  range.—"  But,"  said  he, "  there  is  a  good 
time  coming." 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  an  invitation  to 
paint  some  pictures  in  Liverpool,  and  had  received 
letters  from  General  Dirom  to  Dr.  Macartney  and 
other  Galloway  gentiemen  residents  in  that  city. 
— "  I  will,"  said  Sii*  Walter,  "  strengthen  these  let- 
ters by  one  to  my  friend  Mr.  Roscoe."* 

On  presenting  this  letter  to  Mr.  Roscoe,—"  You 
must,"  said  that  gentieman,  "be  a  great  favourite 
with  Sir  Walter  ;  and  I  think  that  you  would  be 
highly  gratified  by  reading  his  letter.  I  wish  to  show 
it  to  some  friends,  to  whom  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
an  introduction  in  your  favour ;  but  I  will  return  it 
to  you,  to  retain  by  way  of  heir-loom."  I  was 
much  strock  with  the  venerable  appearance  of  Mr. 
Roscoe,  and  his  kind,  interesting  manner ;  and  not 

♦  This  refers  to  tho  letter  of  introductiou  printotl  in  tU« 
i  first  part  of  th«  Reminiscencefc— JS?.  2\  M, 
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a  little  snrpriBed  to  hear  him  speak  the  hroadLan- 
caehire  dialect.  He  gare  me  a  card  of  introdaction 
to  the  Atheneum  Reading  Rooms  and  library ; 
and,  in  particular,  to  a  part  of  the  library  that 
onoe  belonged  to  himself,  which  required  a  parti- 
cular introduction. — ^  Come,"  said  he,  ^  any  even- 
ing to  tea.  I  am  always  at  home."  Some  days 
afterwards,  he  returned  me  Sir  Walter  s  letter, 
saying, — *^  It  is  of  more  value  to  you  than  to  any 
one  else." 

I  resided  more  than  a  year  in  Liveipool,  and 
made  some  short  trips  into  North  Wales,  renewing 
my  old  acquaintance  with  its  mountains  and  ruins. 
Br.  Macartney  had  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Blundel 
at  Ince,  that  I  might  examine  his  collection,  famous 
for  its  four  Richard  Wilsons.  "  Do  not,"  said 
the  doctor,  **  be  surprised  that  he  turns  you  out  of 
the  house,  which  has  nearly  happened  to  myself. 
^'I  will  ensure  good  reception,"  said  Mrs.  Macartney, 
**  and  indorse  your  document ;  for  Mr.  Blundel, 
with  all  his  foibles,  is  a  bit  of  a  knight- errant." 
I  was  received  with  much  courtesy  by  Mr.  Blundel. 
He  was,  when  I  entered,  in  conversation  with  a 
person  dressed  in  black,  who  seemed  forcibly  to  de- 
tain him.  He  broke  away  from  him,  half  saying 
to  himself,  '^  These  old  fools,  there  is  no  end  to  their 
trifling  nonsense.  That,"  said  Mr.  Blundel,  *'is 
my  family  priest :  a  very  good  person  in  his  way ; 
but  there  is  no  end  to  his  talking.  There,"  con- 
tinued he,  ^is  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures  and 
marbles.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Roxburgh  Club, 
and  printed  my  own  catalogue.  A  servant  will 
show  you  all  the  rooms,  and  then  leave  you  to 
yourself;  which  is,  I  suppose,  your  own  wish. 
You  are  to  make  no  sketches,  or  even  memoran- 
dums. Dinner  will  be  ready  at  two  o'clock — a  cold 
one,  to  be  sure  ;  for  it  is  our  Lent ;  but  you  shall 
receive  all  the  indulgence  in  my  power."  He  rang 
the  bell,  and  ordered  wine  and  cake  to  be  placed  on 
a  side-table,  and  so  left  me. 

There  are  many  good  pictures,  particularly  by 
Gaspar  Poussin,  and  much  indifferent  matter;  but 
the  pictures  by  Richard  Wilson  are  magnificent. 
They  are, — PhaOim  ashing  leave  to  draw  the  Char- 
iot of  the  Sun,  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  better 
without  the  figures  ;  a  Distant  view  of  Borne; 
Tivoli;  and  another.  The  figures  in  the  three  last, 
put  in  by  Wilson's  own  hand,  are  simple,  and 
accord  well  with  the  landscape.  The  skies  and 
back-grounds  of  all  these  pictures  have  suffered 
greatly  by  a  foolish  conceit  of  placing  them  in 
panels  on  the  walls  of  the  room,  from  which  they 
have  been  much  injured  by  the  damp. 

There  is  a  temple  detached  for  the  marbles.  Most 
of  the  figures  are  copies,  or  modem  manufacture 
of  the  antique,  and  are  about  500  in  number. 

At  two  o'clock  I  was  summoned  to  dinner ;  a 
table  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  largest  pic- 
ture-room, with  a  cover  for  one  only.  Several  ser- 
vants were  in  waiting,  and  Mr.  Blundel  himself 
was  halting  round  the  room,  being  lame.  ''  I  am 
not  permitted,"  said  he,  "  to  eat  animal  food ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be  restricted  ; 
here  is  fish  and  fowl,  potted  and  preserved  in  dif- 
ferent modes."  He  opened  a  pot  which  contained 
woodcock,  and  was  a  most  excellent  dish.     There 


was  cold  venison  pie,  tongue,  puddings,  &c* ;  but,  if  t 
remember  right,  neither  beef  nor  mutton.  He  stood 
like  the  physician  over  Grovemor  Sancho,  pointing 
out  and  recommending  the  different  dishes.  But  I 
was  more  fortunate  than  poor  Sancho ;  for  I  was 
not  only  allowed,  but  pressed  to  eat.  After  the 
eatables  had  been  removed,  he  drank  a  glass  of 
wine,  which  he  had  also  done  during  dinner.  ^  The 
bottles  are  on  the  table,"  said  he ;  ^  you  may  make 
your  observations,  and  return  occasionally  and  in- 
spire yourself  with  a  glass.  I  am  obliged  to  leave 
you ;  remember  that  money  offered  to  my  servant, 
I  consider  an  insult.  They  will,  I  hope,  decline  it^ 
and  inform  me  if  it  is  offered.  Come  back  at  any 
time  you  wish,  warning  me  by  a  note  left  at  the 
George  Hotel,  Liverpool."  He  left  me,  but  soon 
returned,-— *<  I  have,'*  said  he,  '*  still  an  hour  to 
spare;  and  after  your  wine  I  ^wdll  join  you  in  a  cup 
of  coffee."  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  pictures 
had  suffered  much  from  damp  by  their  position 
on  the  wall ;  nor,  in  case  of  fire,  could  they  be 
readily  removed.  "  I  will,"  said  he,  "  have  tiiem 
placed  in  portable  frames  immediately ;  and  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  hint.  I  have  just 
heard,"  said  he,  "  that  a  member  of  our  Roxbui^h 
Club  has  been  diot  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Steu- 
art.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  parties." — **  I 
knowBoswell,  and  passed  some  days  with  him  when 
on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Oswald  of  Auchincruive,  while  I  was 
making  a  survey  of  that  estate.  He  was  then  a  good 
Whig ;  but  turned  his  coat,  received  a  pension,  and 
contributes  to  a  newspaper  of  infamous  charac- 
ter; not  infamous  because  it  is  Tory,  but  because 
it  is  filled  with  libels,  the  worst  of  which  have,  it  is 
reported,  been  supplied  by  Sir  Alexander  Boswell ; 
and  if  ever  the  finger  of  God  was  visible  in  the  death 
of  one  person  and  the  preservation  of  another,  it  was 
in  the  affair  you  mention." — ^'I  am  astonished,"  said 
he,  ^  that  Sir  Alexander  should  have  gone  out  with 
such  a  person  below  his  own  rank."  "  He  is,'* 
said  I,  '<  a  better  man  than  himself ;  and  if  that  can 
be  a  feather  in  his  cap,  is  descended  from  the  kings 
of  Scotland.  Have  you  not  observed  that  the  Earl 
of  Rosslyn,  who  is  Mr.  Steuart's  cousin,  was  also 
his  second." — ^  Of  these  circumstances,"  said  he, 
"I  was  ignorant.  That  alters  the  case."  Sometime 
afterwards  I  forwarded  Mr.  Steuart's  trial  to  Ince. 
«*  I  understand,"  contmued  Mr.  Blundel,  "that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  supports  the  same  paper,  THie  Beacon^ 
which  I  sometimes  read." — ^**  He  no  doubt  supports 
the  paper  the  same  as  he  supports  Blaekwood'a 
Magaziney  for  its  Tory  principles  ;  but  Sir  Walter 
is  incapable  of  writing  a  single  line  to  the  injury 
of  any  man's  character." — ^**I  am  happy  to  hear  you, 
a  Whig,  say  so.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  have  many  of  his  letters.  I  hate  libels, 
and  hope  that  he  will  discontinue  his  support.** 
Sir  Walter  did  withdraw  his  support  from  T^e 
Beacon  soon  afterwards. 

On  returning  to  Edinburgh,  I  showed  Sir  Walter 
some  drawings  that  I  had  made  on  stone — a  view 
of  Hermitage.  "Select,"  said  he,  "from  your 
portfolio,  six  castles,  and  execute  them  in  the  same 
style,  with  a  sheet  of  letter-press  at  a  guinea  the 
book,  and  I  will  sell  you  fifty  copies.  Fall  about  it 
immediately,  and  show  me  the  impressions  as 
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they  are  thrown  off.**  I  selected  six  old  castles, 
and  mihmitted  to  him  the  list,  Hennitage 
CasUfiyliddesdale;  Caerlayerock,  Domfries-shiie ; 
Threare,  the  Castle  of  the  Black  Douglas,  in 
Galloway ;  Bruce  Castle,  in  the  Island  of  Rath- 
lln,  Conntr  Antrim  ;  Doart  on  the  Sound  of 
Mnll ;  and  Ellandonan,  in  Ross-shire  ;  in  all 
BIX,  with  a  sheet  of  letter-press  description.  *^  They 
are  all  veiy  good,"  said  ISr  Walter;  "and,  with 
respect  to  your  descriptions,  I  hare  found  very 
little  amendment  necessary.  The  price  must  be  one 
guisea ;  and  I  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  26  or 
maybe  HO  copies.  Constable  has  promised  to  lend 
Kii  irtsistanoe,  and  will  publish  for  you  if  neces- 
sszy.  Go  on,  and  do  not  allow  the  business  to  rest 
one  day."  I  printed  125  copies^  which  were  all 
sold  in  ten  days.  He  pressed  me  to  publish  an- 
other series ;  but  I  did  not  like  to  draw  too  much  on 
the  good-nature  of  my  friends,  for  the  sales  were  all 
priTste.  Printing  on  stone  was  then  in  its  infancy 
in  Edinbuzgh ;  and  indeed  is  so  still,  with  respect 
to  landscape;  and  the  impressions  by  no  means 
pleased  me. 
One  morning,  while  at  breakfast,  a  woman  called, 

complsining  that  Maida,  Sir  Walter  s  stag^hound, 
had  bit  her  child.  '^And  did  notlgive  yousomething 
iaadwmctohelpto'cover  it  l^said  Sir  Walter.  **You 
didio;  but  I  am  told  that  if  the  dog  is  not  hanged, 
the  bairn  will  go  mad."— *^  I  do  not  think  that 
the  crime  deseryes  death,  as  the  child  is  not  yet 
dead ;  bat  Maida  shall  be  banished ;  and  if  the 
child  die,  he  shall  suffer,  which  is  the  law  of  the 
land ;  and  there  is  some  more  money." 

Maida  was  an  ill-natured  tyke,  and  no  favourite 
with  me.  He  once  attacked  me.  I  met  him  in  a 
nanow  path ;  and  he  stood  in  the  middle,  disputing 
my  paoage.  Having,  by  good  luck,  a  measuring- 
pole  in  my  hand,  about  eight  feet  in  length,  I  pre- 
pared to  make  my  passage  good.  If  I  had  turned 
my  back,  he  would  have  been  on  me  immediately, 
I  adv&need,  and  with  my  good  ash  pole  hit  him  a 
whack  along  the  ribs,  on  which  he  gave  a  fearful 
howl,  and  fled.  So  much  for  the  courage  of  this 
Highland  brute.  On  telling  it  to  his  master,  he 
would  not  believe  it.  •*  I  will  again  defend  my- 
self in  your  presence ;  indeed,  I  will  make  believe 
to  attack  you,  and  you  shall  see  whether  this 
Highland  bear  of  yours  will  be  bold  and  faithful 
m  defending  his  very  kind  andover-partial  master." 
"  I  do  not  entertain  Uie  smallest  doubt  of  his  courage 
and  affection  ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  put  it 
to  too  severe  a  test." 

One  morning  I  heard  a  dog  howling  in  distress. 
On  going  to  the  place,  I  found  Maida,  who  had 
^  hunting  hares ;  and  on  leaping  a  paling,  was 
^*«gled  by  the  hind-legs,  and  could  not  relieve 
'"^eelt  At  breakfast,  I  mentioned  the  ciroum- 
f^  'if  Maida's  distress.  "  And  did  you  relieve 
i»«i?"— "Idid  not  think  it  at  aU  safe,  as  he  holds 
tteuagrudgt."  «  Good  heavens  1"  exclaimed  Sir 
«nr''  "  *^«  poor  brute's  legs  may  be  broken."— 

Do  not  be  alarmed ;  I  sent  Tam  Pordie  to  his 
wef.  And  soon  after  the  dog  made  his  appear- 
ance, much  fatigued,  and  the  skin  peeled  from  his 
hiad  legs. 

After  this,  I  did  not  again  see  Sir  Walter  tiU 


after  Lady  Scott's  death,  and  the  Castle  Street  es- 
tablishment had  been  broken  up ;  from  whence  he 
had  removed  to  a  furnished  lodging  in  Castle 
Street,  as  I  was  informed.  I  met  him,  by  cbance, 
on  the  street,  and  he  invited  me  to  come  to  break- 
fast on  the  following  morning  in  Walker  Street. 
I  congratulated  him  on  living  in  so  el^ant  and 
quiet  a  street.  «  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  but  as  the  lad 
said  who  went  a-wooing,  when  congratulated  by 
the  lass  on  his  smart  appearance  on  hoxseback,*-' 
*  The  horse  that  I  ride  on 
Is  Sandy  Wilson's  mare.' 
Miss  Blair  has  been  so  good  as  to  lend  me  her 
house  while  she  is  absent." 

A  French  gentleman  was  at  breakfast^  "who 
brought  him  in  a  present,  a  copy  of  his  poetical 
works,  from  Galignani,  I  think.  He  examined 
the  prints^  and  said  the  work  was  neatly  got  up ; 
and  referred  to  me.  I  said  that  I  thought  the 
work  much  inferior  to  our  own.  *^  It  is  well  that 
theFrenchmandoes  not  understandEnglish;  other- 
wise you  might  be  in  a  scrape." 

He  invited  me  to  return  to  dinner,  and  said  he 
would  ask  Mr.  Campbell,  who  made  a  third.  He  de- 
sired Allister  Dhu  to  give  us  Macrimmon  s  Lament, 
first  in  Graelic,  and  then  a  stanza  in  English.  I  never 
have  seen  him  more  pleasant  company.  "  The  Gae- 
lic," said  he,  *^  is  infinitely  more  musical  than  my 
own  words."  Sir  Walter,  at  this  time,  talked  of  the 
lightness  of  heart,  and  the  prospects  of  youth,  sel- 
dom realized,  and  repeated  some  lines  from  John- 
son's "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"— 
"  0*er  Bodley's  dome  his  fatare  labours  spread. 
And  Bacon's  mansion  thunders  o'er  his  head." 
But  mark  the  sad  reverse — 
"  From  Marlbrough's  eyes  the  tears  of  dotage  flow; 
And  Swift  expires,  a  driyeller  and  a  show." 
On  preparing  to  go,  he  inquired  how  long  I  was 
likely  to  be  absent.    "  A  year,"  said  I,  "  at  least. 
I  am  going  to  the  west  country  to  paint  some  por- 
traits."— ^*  Cast  yourself  round  by  Abbotsford.    I 
am  projecting  some  new  plantations,  and  am  in 
hopes  of  making  an  exchange,  and  acquiring  the 
entire  margin,  or  boundary  line,  of  Cauld^ela 
Loch ;  and  if  I  succeed,  I  will  adopt  your  design, 
and  plant  the  whole  land  around,  to  a  considerable 
extent." 

I  had  been  praising  a  small  medallion  portrait 
as  an  excellent  likeness.  ^*  It  was,"  said  he,  **  first 
done  in  wax  by  Henning,  and  then  cast  in  glass. 
I  have  more  than  one.  Accept  of  this ;  and  per* 
mit  me  to  hang  it  by  a  small  chain."  ItwasasUver 
chain,  such  as  he  used  to  hang  his  whistle  or  dog-' 
call  by.  The  same  kind  of  chain  is  painted  round 
his  neck  in  the  last  portrait  by  Raebum. 

My  reflections  on  parting  were  melancholy.  Sir 
Walter  looked  care-worn;  and  his  efforts  to  be 
merry  appeared  painful.  I  saw  that  the  *'  Life  of 
Napoleon"  sat  heavy  on  his  spirits.  **  There  is  no 
imagination  in  it,"  said  he ;  ^^  and  the  incidents  are 
so  distorted  by  party,  that  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  coming  at  the  facts.  It  may  happen,"  said 
he,  **  as  you  are  often  unsteady  in  your  movements, 
that  you  may  not  leave  Edinburgh  so  soon  as  you 
at  present  purpose :  if  so,  come  to  breakfast-— 
half-past-eight,  or  at  the  same  hour  in  the  evening." 
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Besides  the  race  of  SHpSy  of  which  my  good 
friend  Folej  was  a  bright  example^  the  Iri^  Uni- 
versity is  singular,  I  believe,  amongst  colleges,  in 
tolerating  the  use  of  female  attendants.  The  *^nice 
caution,"  however,  employed  in  the  selection,  pre- 
cludes scandal.  The  candidates— /atr  candidates, 
shall  I  call  them  ? — ^for  such  appointments  must  be 
of  a  certain  age;  and,  in  addition  to  that  natural 
far^(fic(Uumy  must  also  have  passed  the  inspection 
of  a  Committee  of  Ugliness,  of  which  the  senior  and 
junior  deans  are  members  ex  qffkio.  Little  inquiry, 
if  any,  is  made  about  their  character  for  temper- 
ance, sobriety,  or  those  other  parts  of  morality 
which  are  looked  to  for  the  protection  of  moveable 
property  intrusted  to  servants.  But  they  must  be 
decidedly  unhandsome  in  form  and  feature.  That 
is  a  Hne  qud  ncn;  and,  so  qualified,  the  handmaid 
who  aspires  to  academic  pickings  and  perquisites, 
may  come  and  go  at  discretion,  and  pilfer  and  pur- 
loin till  she  is  found  out.  As  Doctor  Daniel  Mooney 
said  of  his  one-eyed  XanHppe^  "  She  answers  all 
ancillary  purposes  beautifully." 

I  know  not  if  it  be  expressly  contrary  to  the 
statute  **De  AforHuSy"  for  a  college  woman  to 
expose,  unmasked,  those  charms  which  are,  with 
perfect  propriety,  uncovered  elsewhere.  But  from 
their  invariable  concealment^  under  an  encrustation 
of  grime  and  ashes,  of  the  natural  complexion,  it 
may  be  deemed  that  soap  and  water,  though  per- 
haps unnamed  in  the  Dean's  Tariff,  are  excluded 
by  prescription. 

The  renowned  Anne  Horan  flourished  under  the 
patronage  and  irregular  payments  of  gentlemen 
from  Tipperary,  through  many  successive  genera- 
tions. She  had  great  perfections,  among  which 
her  native  eloquence,  in  the  racy  idiom  of  ^^  the 
sweet  county,"  took  the  shine;  and  a  slighting 
allusion  to  the  honour  of  that  bright  particular 
spot  in  our  green  isle,  or  to  any  personal  peculiarity 
about  herself,  or  her  chief  patron  Doctor  Wall, 
was  sure  to  draw  it  out  in  torrents.  The  fluency 
for  which  many  eminent  speakers  at  the  bar  and 
in  the  pulpit  are  to  this  day  remarkable,  was  first 
developed  in  wordy  encounters  with  her.  The  late 
lamented  and  indomitable  member  for  Clonmel, 
Dominick  Ronayne,  was  indebted  for  all  his  '^  saucy 
and  audacious  eloquence,"  to  the  daily  tilts  with 
which  he  seasoned  his  breakfast,  while  Anne  brought 
up  the  milkman's  scores,  or  wondered  "  where  the 
next  U^  was  to  come  from,  when  the  grain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  canister  would  be  out  ? "  Surgeon 
Porter  also,  the  most  mellifluous  of  lecturers,  im- 
bibed a  great  portion  of  his  ready  wit  and  sparkling 
flow  of  expression  from  Anne  ;  and,  to  her  dying 
day,  it  was  her  boast,  wliich  nobody  thought  of 
denying,  as  often  as  the  oratorical  fame  of  Mortimer 
O'Sullivan  was  alluded  to  in  her  presence,  that 
die  *<  taught  that  boy  to  praich," 

She  w<i8  dyed  in  grain  with  the  espri$  de  ce/jw, 
(whkh,  by  tliu  by,  was  not  th«  t^prit  d^  te<Wf*;) 


and  would  as  soon  have  abjured  her  marriage  vows 
as  wash  the  venerable  dust  of  ages  from  her  brow. 
To  students  who  were  nice  in  their  diet,  her  habits 
were  not  agreeable.  With  the  same  hand  that 
patted  the  wet  slack  upon  your  fire,  would  she  set 
down  a  loaf  upon  the  table,  or  transfer  a  roll  of 
butter  from  the  cabbage-leaf  to  the  plate ;  aqd  to 
question  her,  during  such  ministrationB,  as  to  the 
date  of  her  last  ablutions,  was  not  at  all  times  safe. 
If  she  was  in  good  humour,  she  would  refer  you  to 
the  college-pump  for  the  information  you  required : 
— *^  Ax  the  pump."  But  if  anything  had  occurred 
to  ruffle  her  serenity,  she  would  not  hesitate  to 
send  you  somewhere  else  for  an  answer. 

By  such  a  Hebe  was  Billy  Sheridan's  super- 
nacular  apartment  opened  to  my  knocking,  when, 
according  to  invitation,  I  went  to  breakfast  with 
him,  on  the  second  morning  after  our  meeting  at 
the  theatre. 

To  my  inquiry,  if  Mr.  Sheridan  was  stirring  1 
her  answer  was  brief  and  pithy. 

^^  Faith,  and  that  he  is;  and  seowkUn.  I  wonder 
you  didn't  hear  the  roars  of  him  in  the  ooort-yard." 
"  What  *s  that  you  're  saying,  ye  old  trump  ?  " 
said  mine  host,  thrusting  his  well-lathered  chin  out 
from  a  crib  eight  feet  by  six,  which  was  partitioned 
off  his  parlour ;  and  grinning,  at  the  same  time,  a 
gracious  good  morrow  at  me  through  the  soap-suds. 
'^  No  wonder  I'd  scold,  when  you  took  my  shaving- 
brush  to  whitewash  the  hearth." 

**  And  a  great  harm  was  in  that!"  cried  she,  with 
an  indignant  toss  of  her  head.  **  Lord  save  ub — 
how  grand  we  are,  all  of  a  suddent.  There's 
Docthur  Wall,  a  betther  man  than  ever  ye  wor, 
or  your  father  afore  ye,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  College 
into  the  bargain,  that  never  says  again'  the  like. 
No,  nor  if  I  was  to  polish  the  bars  of  the  grate,  as 
often  I  did,  with  the  clothes-brush,  he  wouldn't  be 
the  man  to  say — ^Ul  ye  did  it^  Anne  Horan.'  Agh ! 
and  there's  nothing  like  the  sale  ginthry  to  dale 
with."  Here  she  launched  into  a  genealogical 
eulogium  of  the  Walls  of  Ooolnamuck,  leaving  her 
submissive  master  at  liberty  to  proceed  witii  the 
delicate  abrasion  of  his  chin,  which  the  mixture 
of  roach-lime  with  the  usual  softer  application  had 
rendered  a  tearful  operation. 

Anne,  in  the  meantime,  handy  as  she  was  homely, 
bestirred  herself  to  set  the  breakfast  gear  to  rights, 
dusting  out  the  inside  of  the  cups  and  saucers  with 
the  comer  of  an  apron,  the  sight  of  which  would  al- 
most excuse  the  wish  that  she  had  been  bom  of  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees.  She  then  brought  out  what  she 
was  pleased  to  call  "  the  crame,"  from  a  filthy  shelf 
in  the  shoe-pantry,  taking  heed  to  grasp  the  jug  by 
the  spout,  thumbwise,  whereof  she  left  a  visible  im- 
press in  semicircular  wavy  lines  of  black,  about 
half-an-inch  above  high  water-mark.  The  bread 
had  been  toasted  before  I  came,  (how  toasted,  I 
happily  was  Ignorant,)  and  was  laid  on  a  plate  to 
be  kept  wanni  within  the  kwiw  i  upon  whiclii 
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tius  tonaideTate  dame  raked  down  with  the  poker  t  as  a  pleasant  relaxation  from  the  toils  of  business. 


soch  another  cloud  of  ashes  as  never  fell  upon  any 
man's  breakfast,  since  that  which  alit  upon  Pliny's 
last  muffin.  ^  That  s  nothing  at  all/'  said  she, 
dropping  the  Coolnamuck  theme  for  an  instant. 
**  The  toast  isn't  buttered ;"  and  with  three  smart 
puffs  of  her  spicy  breath  she  dispersed  the  light 
embers  through  the  room,  leaving  the  plate  with 
its  contents  as  dean,  to  all  appearance,  as  any  other 
part  of  the  entertainment. 

It  was  to  a  meal,  so  prepared,  that  I  first  sat 
down  with  Billy  Sheridan  in  his  own  castle ;  and 
to  which,  notwithstanding  the  unsavoury  prelimi- 
naries I  had  been  witness  to,  a  fresh  and  not-easily- 
jealons  appetite  did  ample  justice ;  whilst  mine 
host  pour»l  forth  tea  and  criticism  with  an  even 
band.    He  had  just  seen  in  the  London  papers  an 
aoconnt  of  Macready's  dehut  in  Drury  Lane;  and, 
from  what  The  Examiner  said,  was  sure  that  ^*  Mac- 
m^  must  be  a  great  fellow."     But  he  was  not 
qnite  prepared  to  give  up  John  Kemble  for  any 
new  heresy. 
The  Cynthia  of  that  minute,  however,  was  not  the- 
atrical BQly  was  ruminating  a  speech  tobe  delivered 
'^^^HutmriealSodetj^yOTi  the  revolutionary  ques- 
tion:—<<  Was  Brutus  justified  in  conspiring  against 
ibelifc  of  Julius  C«sar?"    The  provost— Ebrington 
-i^  expressed  hb  disapproval  of  such  a  subject, 
a8inTolTiog,bypo6siblereflectionupon  recent  events 
in  Fiance,  Uie  discussion  of  modem  politics ;  and 
it  was  Billy's  endeavour  so  to  frame  the  argument 
as  to  give  the  fullest  scope  to  his  admiration  of  the 
king-kiUer,  while  he  should  avoid  offence  to  the 
snrlj  Head  of  our  House.     How  he  might  have 
succeeded  in  so  double  an  object,  was  never  put  to 
tbe  test;  for  the  provost  proceeded  from  disapprov- 
ing to  interdict  tiie  question  ;  and  it  was  changed, 
sccordingly,  to  a  dry  debate  on  the  Wars  of  ike 
^2o«y;  a  subject  so  entirely  English,  that  my  friend 
obserred  it  was  impossible  to  twist  the  smallest 
imaginable  bit  of  Shamrock  into  it. 

The  war  of  the  Heads  of  the  University  against 
the  progress  of  polite  literature  and  the  practical 
fctudy  of  eloquence  had  then  begun.  Upon  the 
promotion  of  Provost  Hall  to  a  bishopric,  which 
he  did  not  live  quite  one  week  to  enjoy,  it  was 
thooght  advisable  by  Spenser  Perceval's  govern- 
ment to  check  the  Jacobinical  spirit,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  growing  up  in  the  university,  by 
placing  it  under  the  rod  of  a  hot  and  uncompromis- 
i^  Tonr.  For  this  purpose.  Dr.  Elrington  was 
^ed  up  from  his  parish  in  Ulster ;  and  almost 
lug  first  act  was  a  mortal  blow  aimed  at  the  His- 
torical Society. 

He  procured  an  order  of  the  Board  for  excluding 
from  the  society  all  members  who  had  withdrawn 
^  names  from  the  college  books ;  and  the  im- 
B'^te  effect  of  that  it^idalion  was  a  separation 
of  the  youthful  and  inexperienced  students  from 
^  of  established  reputation  in  the  learned  pro- 
^***wis,  with  whom  it  was  a  point  of  duty,  as  well 


to  frequent  those  meetings.    Thus,  at  once,  a  most 
salutaiy  control  was  removed,  by  which  the  wild 
excesses  of  temper  had  been  restrained,  and  the 
judgment  of  young  aspirants  to  fame  disciplined 
and  guided  in  the  right  path  to  distinction.    The 
result  was  what  the  learned  Vandab  at  the  Board 
anticipated.    The  Society  soon  became  a  sort  of 
rhetorical  boxing-school,  in  which  he  who  could 
utter  the  greatest  quantity  of  sounding  nonsense 
and  personal  abuse,  without  stop  or  impediment, 
was  accounted  the  best  orator.  Party  politics  then 
crept  in,  and  infused  their  poisonous  influence  in 
the  election  of  officers,  who  had  formerly  been 
chosen,  solely  in  reference  to  their  rank  and  emi- 
nence in  the  various  walks  of  liberal  knowledge. 
The  society  was  thus  split  into  factions,  and  became 
the  constant  scene  of  wrangling  and  violence,  which 
brought  on  new  restrictions  from  the  Board.  Those 
restrictions  were  found  intolerable;  but  remon- 
strance was  treated  with  purposed  contempt ;  and 
in  a  moment  of  irritation,  which  it  had  been  the 
anxious  wish  of  the  constituted  authorities  to  ex- 
cite, the  society  heroically  dissolved  itself.    The 
provost  clapped  a  padlock  upon  the  door  in  half- 
an-hour  after  the  suicide  was  committed ;  taking 
possession  of  all  the  books,  furniture,  copper-kettles, 
cups,  saucers,  and  other  moveables,  whereof  we  died 
possessed.     The  fine  room  in  which  this  mimic 
parliament  had  been  wont  to  sit,  was  turned  into 
a  draught-house^  or  something  of  the  kind,  for 
medical  students  to  discuss  the  Pharmacopoeia  in ; 
and  in  their  possession  it  remains,  I  believe,  to  this 
day. 

The  same  year  which  witnessed  the  extinction 
of  the  Historical  Society  in  Trinity  College,  saw  an 
Orange  Lodge  established  in  the  chambers  of  a  stu- 
dent from  the  north  of  Ireland;  and  weekly  orgies 
were  celebrated  therein,  without  the  slightest  inti- 
mation of  displeasure  from  the  provost  or  his  obe- 
dient Sanhedrimy  until  the  day  of  his  departure  to 
take  possession  of  the  Episcopal  palace  at  Ferns. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Society  commenced 
in  the  days  of  its  decline.  The  old  members  had 
been  turned  out.  North's  visits,  few  and  far  be- 
tween, were  rudely  interdicted.  Finlay,  honest 
John,  no  longer  came  to  smile  upon  juvenile  talent, 
and  assist  it  with  counsel  ever  friendly  and  ever 
welcome.  Charles  Phillips  rolled  his  lazge  dark 
eyes  along  the  Dodder  Bank,  where  he  was  obliged 
to  spout  his  blank  verse,  instead  of  taking  our 
wondering  comprehension  by  surprise.*  Wallace 
was  gone  to  London ;  that  Hotspur  of  the  north,, 
who  had  been  called  to  the  foot  of  the  chair  for 
telling  a  seedy  antagonist  that  he  must  be  an- 
swered out  of  Shakspere— 

«  Froth  and  scum,  thou  liest." 
M^Ghee  was  even  then  waxing  fanatical,  (he  had 
always  been  flighty,)  and  had  seceded,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  reputation  for  oratory,  t^e  fruit  of  a 
single  speech  of  remarkable  brilliancy  and  power. 


*One of  tliii  oiBtor*k  mott  ranownad  and  popular  speechei,  that  made  in  tbe  Crim.  Con.  case  of  Chtthrie  v.  Stmte.  was 
nnpoMd  tbroQ^oQt  in  tbe  Heroic  meanire.    Take  a  swnpje  :-^ 

Was  flowers ;  when,  to  their  clear  and  charmed  vision, 

Each  tint  they  saw  spoke  Nature*i  loyelincM, 

And  every  breeze  i\-as  but  embodied  fragrance/*  &c,,  &P; 


^^njAt  have  been,  that  in  tbe  spring  of  Life, 
Il^/ncj  waved  its  fairy  wand  around  them, 
TiU  att  above  was  Bunshine,  all  bimeath 
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which  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  subaequent 
efifort  of  his  genins.  Shell  was  writing  tragedies 
for  Miss  O'Neil  to  act ;  Wyse  had  gone  abroad ; 
and  poor  Biyson,  the  accomplished  poet  of  The 
JubiUey  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful competition  for  a  fellowship,  had  drowned  him- 
Belf. 

But  there  were  still,  among  the  remnant  that 
was  left,  a  few  who  deserved  to  be  accounted 
fnaercuU  gigarOum.  There  was  Sidney  Taylor, 
and  the  two  O'SuUivans,  of  whom  it  has  been 
already  my  hint  to  speak, — all  three  well-read 
xnen,  ready  and  deep  reasoners,  sufl&ciently  elo- 
quent, and,  upon  occasion,  right  witty  and  enter- 
taining. I  remember,  in  particular,  a  speech  of 
Taylor's  on  the  Institutions  of  Chivaliy  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  was  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
solemn  drollery  I  ever  heard.  It  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  anticipation  of  the  Eglinton  Tour- 
nament. 

Bingham  Hamilton,  a  vehement  and  aigumen- 
tative  speaker,  with  a  £ne  bold  style  and  fearless 
spirit,  gave  early  promise  of  a  successful  career  at 
the  bar.  Those  who  have  seen  that  apostolic 
orator,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  with  his  fangs  fixed 
in  some  luckless  opponent,  when  the  css^rum  iheo- 
logicum  is  busy  wiUi  him,  may  conceive  a  lively 
representation,  both  in  mind  and  person,  of  Bing- 
ham Hamilton.  But  to  rival  that  burning  light 
on  the  great  stage  of  wordy  contention,  "  his  lot 
forbade."  His  life  was  cut  short  by  a  miserable 
fatality,  while  his  name  was  still  upon  the  coUege 
Ibooks:  a  brother,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached, 
and  by  whom  he  was  equally  loved,  having  had 
the  misfortune  to  kill  him  by  the  accidental  dis- 
chazge  of  a  fowHng-pieoe. 

Contemporary  with  him,  and  often  opposed  to 
him  in  debate,  was  Hercules  Graves,  son  of  The 
Dean  of  Ardagh,  who  had  taken  all  the  honours 
that  were  at  that  time  to  be  had  in  the  Undeigra- 
duate  Course.  He  was  urged  to  seek  a  fellowship, 
which  he  could  have  obtained  without  much  diffi- 
culty, but  he  preferred  to  carve  out  a  way  for  him- 
self to  higher  distinction ;  and,  had  his  constitution 
been  equal  to  the  rough  work  before  him,  there  can 
he  no  question  that  he  would  have  risen  as  high  as 
great  talent  and  hard  labour  can  raise  any  man  in 
this  country.  Next  to  Charles  Wolfe,  he  was  the 
most  popular  man  in  college ;  being  kind,  free- 
hearted, unaffected,  and  social,  and  possessing  the 
great  natural  recommendations  of  a  very  pleasing 
manner,  and  of  a  countenance  truly  noble  in  intel- 
lectual characteristics,  and  beaming,  at  the  same 
tune,  withfrankness  and  good  humour.  1  haveoften 
thought  how  fortunate  it  has  been  for  some  men, 
who  are  now  high  up  in  the  world,  that  genius 
dwells  so  frequently  in  fragile  vessels,  that, 
"  working  out  its  way. 
It  freia  the  puny  body  to  decay." 
Graves  would  surely  have  stopped  the  promotion 
of  some  Tory  Attorney-general,  had  he  not  fallen 
an  early  victim  to  the  Euthanasia  of  youthful 
genius,  pulmonary  consumption.  His  ilhiess  was 
short,  and  had  scarcely  been  heard  of  amongst  his 
fellow-studentfli,  until  *<that  news  came  with  his 
^th." 


It  is  a  solemn  and  striking  lesson  to  young 
persons,  as  yet  unused  to  consider  the  mutability 
of  human  things,  save  as  an  abstract  truth,  when 
those  who  have  run  along  with  them  in  the  race 
of  fame  and  honour,  and  been  companions  of 
their  pleasant  hours,  are  swept  away  before  their 
eyes.  Sad  and  starding  was  the  intelligence  when 
we  returned  at  the  end  of  a  Long  Vacation,  ex- 
pecting to  resume  our  wonted  pursuits  and  asso- 
ciations, and  missed  two  such  men  as  Graves  and 
Hamilton  from  the  places  which  they  had  occupied, 
and  which  none  but  themselves  could  filL 

^  Where  are  they? ''  was  the  general  and  almost 
the  first  inquiry. 

"  They  are  dead!" 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  loss  sustained  by 
our  little  community  was  made  known  to  most  of 
us ;  and  the  efiect^  even  after  a  lapse  of  eight-and- 
twenty  years,  is  still  painful  to  remember. 

Ronmey  Robinson,  Her  Majesty's  Astronomer- 
Royal,  was  then  in  his  Middle  Bachelorship,  and 
sometimes  of  an  afternoon,  when  he  condescended 
to  come  down  from  holding  converse  with  the  stars 
in  his  skylight  apartment^  would  pass  an  hour  or 
twain  amongst  us.  To  say  truths  he  looked  more 
like  one  who  had  dropped  down  from  that  high 
perch,  through  the  shaft  of  a  chimney,  than  by  the 
ordinary  gradation  of  the  stairs.  But^ 
Quid  torn,  si  ftuMiis  AmyntM  I 
Romney,  in  spite  of  his  linen,  was  a  shining  light ; 
and  woe  was  to  the  wight  who  had  the  temerity 
to  provoke  him.  He  had  been  a  poet;  one  of 
those  juvenile  prodigies  who  ^^ lisped  in  numbers;'* 
and  his  infant  efiusions  had  been  published,  while 
he  was  yet  a  little  boy,  "  a  very  little  boy,"  with 
a  full-length  engraving  of  the  author,  in  jacket 
and  trousers,  upon  the  frontispiece.  But  one  of 
the  first  things  he  learned  in  college  was  the  wis- 
dom of  discarding  the  muse ;  which  he  did  sans 
ceremoniey  turning  a  set  of  highly  unprofitable  de- 
mocratic principles  out  of  doors  along  with  her ; 
and  he  retained  nothing  of  the  bard  but  the  dark 
rolling  eye,  and  a  more  than  prosaic  irritability  of 
temper. 

He  was  a  perfect  cynic  in  debate,  and  worried 
an  antagonist  as  a  mastiff  would  set  about  shaking 
a  lady's  lap-dog.  It  was  literal  worrying:  he 
threw  his  whole  spirit,  and  his  body  too,  into  the 
operation;  and  every  one,  but  the  sufferer,  was 
amused  to  mark  how  his  eye  sparkled  during  such 
onslaughts  with  unwonted  fires,  as  his  head  vibrated 
incessantly  from  shoulder  to  ciioulder,  with  a  for- 
ward and  downward  motion,  while  a  sharp  and 
impetuous  cataract  of  words, 

"  Much  bitterer  than  woimwood," 

rushed  through  his  protruded  lips.    Virgil's  im- 
age of  the  wild  boar-^ 

Hinc  atque  illinc  hnmeros  ad  vnlnera  durai^ 
never  had  a  better  human  representation. 

The  emollient  powers  of  science  and  dogmatic 
theology  may  have  sofi«ned  our  Professor's  heart 
during  the  long  course  of  years ;  but  they  have 
not  much  mended  his  manners  or  refined  his 
style.  Within  a  few  months,  he  has  made  a  speech 
at  one  of  the  goodly  meetings  of  the  oleigy  in 
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Dnblio,  ^hsre  he  e&bibited  some  of  the  old  flashes 
which  made  him  so  attractiye  an  orator  in  the 
Historical  Society,  to  all  who  conld  listen  to  him 
m&  tme  ptuU  peridi^  He  fell  upon  a  Report  of  the 
National  Board  of  Education^  with  all  the  achaime- 
mmt  with  which  he  had  been  wont  to  tear  an^iuli- 
tor'i credentialB  to  tatters.  '*It  was»"  he  said,  <'a 
aeries  of  the  most  infunons  criticisms,"  composed  in 
a  ''spirit  of  flippant  impertinence  and  copious  so- 
phiiby.*'  The  writer  of  it  was  ^a  wret^  who 
knew  the  statements  it  contained  to  be  false."  He 
wonld  call  <' the  CConnells  and  Shells  the  yipers  of 
floeictj ;"  and  as  it  was  the  ^* best  way  to  take  a 
riper  by  the  tail,^  he  would  take  a  hold  of  that 
put  of  the  Report^  by  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
been  infiueneed  to  adopt  the  National  System  of 
Education:  thus,  it  may  be  presumed,  implicating 
the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  as  a  portion  of  the 
riper  O'Coonell's  taiL 

Let  these  specimens  suffice  for  the  sl^le  of  our 
Doctor  in  DiTinity.  His  idea  of  Parity  is  equally 
originaL  He  is  urging  the  good  people  present  to 
gm  their  money  for  the  support  of  schools  on  the 
exclniiTe  principles  of  thepSstablished  Church ;  "all 
other  deeds^"  he  says,  "are  doubtful  in  their  results. 
Tbefood  which  you  bestow  upon  the  poor^  may  be 
applied  to  the  purpoies  of  debauchery;  the  reUef 
which  yon  afibrd  to  the  sick  may  chance  to  pre^ 
«rw  ^  Ufe  of  one  whose  disappearance  from 
society  might  baye  been  a  blessing ;  but  in  this, 
and  this  alone,  we  are  able  to  say  there  is  upon  it 
no  spot  nor  blemish.'* 

What  a  chaplain  Bomney  Robinson  would  make 
for  a  congxegation  of  Irish  LandlordB  ! 

Que  more  extract,  showing  the  personal  identity 
of  his  politico-religious  man-*and  that  will  be 
enough  to  proTe  that  he  is 

"OldCasBingstfll." 

''The  College,'*— he  speaks  of  Trinity  College, 
Dahlin,  our  or^K  Unirersity  for  a  population  of 
eight  n^ons,  of  whom  three-fourths  are  Catholics 
— "The  Coll^^  was  a  strictly  Protestant  estab- 
Itihnient,  from  which  Roman  Catholics  were  ex- 
cluded ;  but  latterly,  with  that  unwise  liberality 
which  sacriflced  truth  to  conciliation,  they  were 
admitted."  Yes,  **  admitted  "  as  you  say.  Doctor, 
—hat  that  is  all.  They  are  admitted  to  study  in 
the  classes,  and  to  take  such  degrees  as  are  open  to 
Isymen ;  but  from  any  office  on  the  Foundation 
they  are  still  rigorously  excluded.  They  cannot 
be  Fdlows,  nor  can  they  be  admitted  to  the  honour 
Old  emoluments  of  a  Scholarship,  which  is  now,  and 
bss  been  for  upwards  of  a  century,  a  mere  prize 
for  chuaical  proficiency.  Such  is  the  **  imwise 
(but  not  Tery  extraragant)  liberality  "  extended 
towards  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  Ireland. 

Plato,  by  gazing  too  intently  upon  the  stars, 
&nad  himself  up  to  the  chin  in  a  ditch.  Who  then 
iball  say  that  our  Astronomer-Royal  is  out  of  his 
pmper  element,  when  we  find  him  thus  **  wallowing 
i&  the  mire"? 

There  waa  one  man,  in  particular,  whom  Rom- 
vj  Bol»naon  held  in  supreme  contempt,  for  this 
esceDeiit  reason— 4t  was  thought— amongst  others; 
thiihe  had  presiu&ed  to  walk  into  the  Examina- 
Uoa  Hall,  one  fine  morning  when  Romney  had  a 


mind  to  get  a  fellowship  ;  bhi  to  the  amazement 
of  everybody — the  intruder  himself  not  excepted^ 
snatched  the  golden  prize  out  of  his  yery  jaws. 
This  was  Ed^rord  Hinck»^ 

^a  name  unknown  to  men, 
Bat  the  gods  knew  and  therefore  loved  him  then." 

The  OrueeBy  however,  (a  common  case,)  were  of 
a  different  way  of  thinking  from  The  Groda,  They 
shrank  away  from  his  gaunt  figure  and  sheepidit 
ways,  which,  in  fact,  operated  to  his  disadvantage 
wiUi  many.  Doctor  Barrett  alone  seemed  to  ap- 
preciate him  early,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  those 
very  singularities  which  made  the  rest  of  the 
world  stare.  *'I  have  a  great  taste,''  he  would  say, 
''for  Misthur  Hincks."  But  ere  many  months, 
Mr.  Hincks,  by  his  uncouth  waggeries,  turned  that 
great  taste  to  a  greater  aversion,  and  there  was  no 
man  whom  the  vice-provost  more  cordially  de- 
tested. 

Hincks  is  now  planted  as  a  country  parson  in 
the  Black  North,  surrounded  by  Orangemen  and  a 
High  Tory  clergy,  to  whom  he  gives  battle  with  in- 
domitable constancy  and  talent,  on  the  question  of 
National  Education,  and  other  points  in  advance 
of  this  shovel-hatted  age.  Although  frowned  upon 
by  his  bishop,  and  single-handed  in  the  fray — ^for 
not  even  Griffin  stands  by  him — ^he  holds  his  own 
against  adiooese  in  arms ;  nor  has  anyone  attempted 
to  put  him  down.  Pour  cela^  he  is  still  regarded 
as  an  ugfy  eueiomer. 

Hincks  scarcely  deserves  a  reminiscence  in  the 
records  of  a  society  where  he  was  auditor  tatOum^ 
He  never  essayed  a  speech.  Once  only  I  saw  him 
on  hb  legs,  after  he  had  been  made  a  fellow,  en- 
deavouring to  explain  some  matter  in  dispute  be- 
tween two  of  the  members ;  but  what  he  said,  or 
wanted  to  say,  nobody  could  well  divine ;  for  Robin- 
son, who  was  in  the  chair,  cut  the  thread  of  his 
eloquence  extremely  short,  by  declaring,  with  his 
mandarin-head  shake,  that  he  was  ''disposed  to  pay 
all  possible  respect  to  what  fell  from  thai  gentle- 
man, if  he  could  only  comprehend  what  it  was  he 
said."  To  see  the  two  of  them  scowling  at  each 
other  through  their  opposite  spectacles,  during  this 
brief  colloquy,  was,  as  Billy  often  said,  "  a  raial 
thrate.    It  was  as  good  as  a  play." 

A  rough  diamond  of  another  water  was  Fletcher, 
son  of  tiie  truly  honest  and  able  judge  of  that 
name,  whose  bluff  independence  found  a  faithful 
representative  in  the  youth.  He  was  no  show 
orator,  nor  aspired  to  any  such  distinction;  but 
could  express,  in  terse  and  vigorous  language,  the 
free  thoughts  of  a  bold  and  dauntless  mind.  He 
cared  not  much  who  was  pleased  or  who  was  of- 
fended ;  so  he  said  whatever  came  uppermost ;  dicen- 
da  taeenda  loeutus.  He  had  considerable  humour,  of 
a  Sardonic  cast,  which  was  admirably  set  off  by 
an  abrupt  earnestness  of  manner,  a  loud,  strong,  and 
dissonant  voice,  and  (pace  dicam)  a  mighty  grim 
visage.  There  was  a  grave  fierceness  in  Ms  fun, 
which  gave  it  a  two-fold  effect. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Fletcher  never  went 
into  Parliament.  He  once  tried  his  fortune  at  Kil- 
kenny, but  failed,  and  brought  O'Connell's  tongue 
upon  himself  into  the  bargain,  for— 
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"  Deeming  that  path  he  might  pursue, 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu.'' 

But  had  lie  a  seat  in  the  house  just  now,  few  men 
could  do  more  vigorous  service  in  keeping  the 
small  wits  of  the  little  Orange  knot  there  in  check. 

John  O'Brien,  now  member  for  Limerick  City, 
was  one  of  those  Roman  Catholics  whom  the 
"  unwise  liberality  "  of  the  age  admitted  to  dine  at 
the  Fellows'  table  and  to  becomeacompetitor  (avery 
successful  one  too)  for  the  honours  of  the  Undeigra- 
duate  Course.  He  further  encroached  upon  Pro- 
testant privileges,  by  taking  the  medal  awarded  by 
our  Society  to  the  best,  speaker  of  his  session. 
Then,  as  ever,  he  was  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
well  informed,  well  bred,  unassuming  and  agree- 
able. People  troubled  themselves  less  at  that  time 
than  they  have  done  since  about  the  religion  of 
their  neighbours ;  and  for  my  part,  I  was  not  even 
aware,  when  I  voted  for  O'Brien  at  an  election  for 
the  Auditor  s  place,  that  his  creed  differed  from  my 
own.  There  was  nothing  in  his  speeches  which  could 
have  marked  him  as  dissenting  from  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  either  in  the  sublapsarian  or  the  supra- 
lapsarian  sense.  He  might  have  been  a  Calvinist 
or  an  Arminian,  for  aught  I  knew ;  yet  when  he 
lost  that  election  by  a  small  majority,  a  partisan 
of  the  successful  side  ran  out  into  the  streets  and 
proclaimed  to  all  of  his  acquaintance,  in  the  words 
of  the  factious  song — 

^  The  ProtettatU  Boyt  have  earned  the  day." 
So  early  was  that  leaven  at  work,  which  after- 
wards spread  over  the  university,  and  has  since 
diffused  its  poisonous  influence  through  the  whole 
frame  of  society. 

Amongst  our  silent  members  were  two  indivi- 
duals who,  if  they  spok«  less  than  others,  certainly 
thought  to  excellent  purpose.  They  were  Charles 
Dickinson  and  James  O'Brien,  class-fellows  and 
bosom  friends.  I  believe  they  occupied  the  same 
chambers ;  at  aU  events  they  were  inseparable, 
and  associated  with  few  others.  O'Brien  was  in- 
comparably the  foremost  man  of  his  day ;  in 
classics,  as  well  as  in  science,  none  could  approach 
him.  He  carried  off,  without  any  apparent  effort, 
eveiything  that  was  to  be  had,  as  the  reward  of 
merit  or  proficiency;  and  although  suffering  from 
ill  health,  he  had  but  to  walk  into  the  hall,  and 
all  competition  shrank  away  before  him. 

Dickinson  was  second  only  to  him ;  and  a  fel- 
lowship would  have  speedily  crowned  a  very  bril- 
liant academical  career,  but  that  his  affections 
became  engaged ;  and  he  preferred  a  curacy,  with 
the  object  of  his  choice,  to  the  most  assured  prospect 
of  collegiate  preeminence. 

These  friends  were  sprung  from  the  middle 
class.  Dickinson's  father  was  a  hard-ware  man 
in  Cork ;  O'Brien's  moved  in  no  higher  rank  at 
New  Ross.  Yet  upon  both  of  them  nature  had 
imprinted  her  own  visible  stamp  of  aristocracy,  to 
which,  when  it  is  maintained  by  corresponding 
mental  qualities,  all  inferior  men,  the  great  vulgar 
as  well  as  the  little,  must  ever  bow  with  respect. 


It  IB  rare  to  see  a  man,  in  any  station,  of  so  com« 
manding  a  presence,  a  brow  more  majestic,  a  coun- 
tenance so  full  of  high  thought  and  intellectual 
power,  as  O'Brien.  His  friend  was  cast  in  a  dif- 
ferent mould.  Smaller  in  stature,  in  manner  less 
severe,  of  expression  far  more  gentle  and  cheerful, 
with  scarcely  less  of  ^^xnind,"  but  a  great  deal 
more  of  "  music,  breathing  from  his  face,"  Charles 
Dickinson  was  a  youth,  whose  appearance  and 
address  any  nobleman  might  have  been  happy  to 
recognise  in  the  heir  of  his  house  and  lineage. 

It  was  a  fine  thing,  and  a  new  thing  in  Ireland, 
to  see  those  two  young  men  raising  themselves  by 
their  own  talents  and  virtue,  to  the  highest  rank 
in  a  profession  which,  until  very  lately,  was  con- 
sidered the  exclusive  heritage  of  those  who  are 
"  bom  great."  The  honours  of  the  Bar  have  been 
always  open  to  men  of  low  degree ;  because  not 
many  men  of  high  degree  can  be  got  to  work  for 
them,  as  they  mwt  be  worked  for.  But  the  high- 
places  of  the  Church  were  easy  places,  and  seemed 
to  require  the  ornament  of  gentle  blood  to  make 
them  pass  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people  for 
true  ''  Dignities."  Down  to  a  very  recent  period, 
the  cadets  of  noble  houses  divided  all  the  rich 
preferments  among  them;*  with  the  exception 
that,  now  and  then,  the  provost  of  our  university 
was  suffered  to  step  into  a  cathedral ;  or  what  was 
more  frequent  still,  some  proUgi  of  the  mimstiy 
at  the  other  side  of  the  water,  who  was  thought 
too  had  for  an  English  mitre,  was  sent  over  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  Protestant  interest  by 
locating  his  sons  and  interspersing  his  daughters 
amongst  the  squires  and  parsons  of  his  diocese. 

Lord  Fortescue,  to  his  immortal  honour,  broke 
through  the  cordon  bleu,  which  environed  the 
chief  seats  in  our  church,  and  made  Dickinson 
bishop  of  Meath.  It  is  the  first  instance  within 
the  memory  of  those  now  alive,  of  a  simple  parish 
priest  having  been  advanced  to  tfie  mitre  without 
the  recommendations  of  title  or  family  interest,  and 
on  the  ground  of  merit  alone. 

O'Brien  had  gone  through  certain  academic  gra- 
dations, which  rendered  his  elevation  to  alike 
splendid  preferment  less  striking.  He  had  been  a 
Fellow  of  the  university,  and  had  gained  much 
public  notice  and  admiration  by  his  lectures  as  a 
Professor  of  Theology,  before  Lord  De  Grey  made 
him  Bishop  of  Ossory.  The  appointment  is  most 
creditable  to  the  present  government. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  this  bishop  is  hostile 
to  the  national  system  of  education,  of  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  the  reluctant  patron.  But  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  saucy  brag  of  Mr.  Shaw,  that  the 
government  were  reduced  to  a  Hbhson's  choice  upon 
that  point.  For  there  are  not,  among  their  own 
friends,  any  clergymen  in  Ireland  fit  to  be  "  made 
into  bishops,"  who  are  not  hostile  to  that  system. 
That  the  Tories  should  go  amongst  the  rimks  of 
their  opponents,  in  search  of  a  candidate  for  so 
gorgeous  a  prize,  is  a  little  more  virtue  than  could 
be  reasonably  expected  of  them.    It  is  only  Whigs 


At  the  time  I  write  of,  the  Iriih  Church  could  boast  of  three  bishops  of  the  name  of  Beresford,  one  Broderick,  one  Bourke, 
one  Jocelyn,  one  Tottenham,  one  St.  Lftwrence,  one  Trench,  one  Lindsay,  one  Ale»nd«r,  one  Kaox,  one  Stuart  j  all  of  vbpm 
may  be  said  to  have  bc«n  bom  with  mitres  on  their  hea^s. 
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who  do  sach  things :  Whigs,  whose  love  of  tuft- 
hm^ng  is  greater  than  their  love  of  consistency; 
&ad  who  lavished  their  favours  npon  a  Tonson 
sad  a  Knox,  while  they  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  such  men  as  Wilson  and  Staples, 
sod  Douglas  and  Hudson.* 

The  career  of  poor  Dickinson  was  short  though 
glorious.  In  less  than  two  years  after  his  high 
advancement  he  was  seized  with  brain  fever  and 
died,  leaving  his  family  in  a  state  of  deplorable 
want,  £rom  which  it  became  necessary  to  relieve 
them  by  a  public  subscription.  This  was  sad 
enough ;  but  the  case  is  marked  by  a  circumstance 
yet  more  affecting.  The  mother  of  his  children, 
she  for  whom  he  was  glad  to  forego  the  object  of 
his  early  ambition,  and  with  whom  it  was  the 
pride  of  his  life  to  share  his  latter  prosperity  and 
distinction,  was  so  stunned  by  the  sudden  severity 
cf  her  afBiction,  that  reason  gave  way  before  it. 
So  much  of  tragedy  is  there  in  the  ordinary  affiurs 
and  incidents  of  human  life. 

John  Anster,  a  poet,  and  a  good  one,  was  fond  of 
hearing  himself  talk  in  the  Historical  Society; 
and  tUhough  he  never  was  very  popular  as  an 
orator,  he  talked  good  matter,  and  to  the  question. 
Bot  success  in  these  things  depends  too  much 
npon  manner.  The  test  of  modem  eloquence  is 
Ron  ^,  ud  quamodo.  His  reputation  is  now  an 
Euiopean one;  a  translation  of  Fanst  having  made 
a  name  for  him,  which  neither  men  nor  colunms 
thought  of  conceding  to  his  original  productions 
in  prose  or  verse.  The  fashion  of  original  poetry, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  passed  away;  and  Anster 
should  be  thankful  to  the  Germanism  of  the  day, 
that  his  merit  has  been  acknowledged  in  any  guise. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Bar ;  but  Themis  ia  a 
jealous  hag.  She  does  not  countenance  aspirants 
to  her  favours,  who  presume  to  carry  on  flirtations 
with  the  Muses.  Sergeant  Talfourd  is  almost  the 
onlj  learned  gentleman,  guilty  of  ten  good  lines 
of  poetry,  who  ever  held  a  ten-guinea  brief;  and 
he  (I  believe)  was  cunning  enough  to  conceal  his 
/uzuoA  at  Parnassus,  until  he  had  made  a  firm 
lodgment  in  the  hearts  of  the  Attorneys. 

Anster  made  no  secret  of  his  predilections ;  and 
consequently  he  walked  the  hall  like  an  Apostle, 
carrying  neither  bag  nor  purse,  for  many  a  weary 
term.  To  Lord  Morpeth's  generous  and  discri- 
minating patronage  he  is  indebted  for  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Admiralty  Court :  that  of  Registrar  I 
think ;  which  justkeepshis  bays  watered,  and  leaves 
him  pretty  much  at  leisure  to  pursue  the  life  of 
elegant  idleness  which  suits  him.  The  post,  indeed, 
is  not  a  sinecure ;  for  there  are  duties  attached  to 
it,  which  he  performs  well  and  carefully.  But 
for  the  sake  of  my  country,  whose  commerce  is  so 
^^stricted  as  to  yield  little  or  no  employment  to 
an  Admiralty  Courts  I  wish  those  duties  were 
much  heavier  than  they  are ;  and  for  Anster's  sake, 
whose  merits  are  entitled  to  a  richer  guerdon,  I 


could  heartily  desire  to  see  the  emoluments  of  his 
office  thereby  increased  four-fold.  Talent  like  his 
—rare  in  any  country,  and  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, singular  in  Ireland — ^is  deserving  of  more 
encouragement  than  it  has  as  yet  received. 

It  will  be  deemed  strange  that  a  society,  reckoning 
amongst  its  members  the  personsalreadynamed,and 
many  others  no  less  capable  of  vindicating  its  true 
objects,  and  giving  a  character  to  its  proceedings, 
should  have  degenerated  into  a  scene  of  puerile  folly, 
which  rendered  its  utter  extinction  an  act  scarcely 
to  be  deplored.  But  these  individuals  were  then 
mere  youths,  the  equals,  in  years  and  standing,  of 
the  other  students ;  and  boys  are  not  apt  to  pay 
implicit  deference  to  any  superiority,  which  is  not 
associated  with  the  advantage  of  riper  years  or  of 
social  position.  "True,"  they  would  say,  "Taylor 
is  a  sensible  man,  Robinson  a  fiei^e  one,  and  Dick- 
inson a  very  nice  fellow ;  but  what  right  have  tht^ 
to  tell  us,  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  conduct  our- 
selves? Who  made  them  to  be  judges  over  us?" 
It  was  thus  that  the  exclusion  of  the  extern  mem- 
bers operated  to  the  subversion  of  order  and  the 
decline  of  good  taste  and  sobriety. 

Go  into  the  House  of  Commons,  towards  the 
close  of  a  fagging  night's  work,  and  unless  Sir 
Robert  Feel  be  there,  or  Sir  James  Graham,  to  keep 
their  boys  in  order,  how  much  better  will  you  find 
the  trustees  of  the  public  interests  conducting 
themselves  in  that  august  assembly,  than  the  pan- 
tisocrats  of  a  Juvenile  Spouting  Club  ?  Have  we 
not  often  seen  Colonel  Sibthorpe  or  Colonel  Per- 
ceval applauded  to  the  echo,  by  a  house  that  had 
not  patience  to  listen  to  Macaulay,and  which  would 
drown Buller's voice  in  general  cries  of  "Question"? 
So  it  was  in  the  Historical  Society,  from  the  time 
that  Provost  Elrington  removed  the  wholesome 
"regard  of  control,"  under  which  our  young  mem- 
bers had  felt  themselves  to  be  restrained,  whilst 
men  of  professional  eminence  and  of  experience 
were  allowed  to  be  present  and  take  a -part  in  their 
debates. 

I  have  known  the  present  Chief  Baron,  (Brady,) 
whose  speeches  were  admirable  for  the  variety  of 
information  they  contained,  and  the  clear  and  lucid 
order  in  which  it  was  put  forward,  almost  coughed 
down,  because  he  did  not  mouth  and  bellow  his 
words  like  a  town-crier :  and  I  have  seen  a  mad 
fellow,  name  Cuffe,  start  up  immediately  after- 
wards, and  take  the  prison'd  souls  of  our  tyranni- 
cal majority  with  the  most  incomprehensible  and 
inexplicable  stuff  that  ever  was  uttered .  He  would 
throw  himself  out  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  fling 
his  arms  over  his  head,  and  at  the  highest  note  of  a 
shrill,  squealing  voice,  sing  out  period  after  period  of 
most  grammatical  but  most  unintelligible  nonsense. 

The  question  one  night  related  to  the  State  of 
Rome  under  the  Emperors;  and  the  orator,  to 
bring  his  view  of  the  subject  home  to  the  gentle- 
man who  filled  the  chair,  requested  him  to  imagine 


It  yru  nail  J  » little  too  much  to  hear  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Home  Secrettfy  who  sanctioned  Bishop  Tonson^s  appoint- 
!^^_^  Killaloe,  lectiuing  hia  successon  on  their  ecclesiastical  arran^ments.    They  are,  it  is  true,  ffenerally  speaking,  most 


jU-advised  and  unpopnlarl  but  persons  yfho  live  in  elass-hooses  shouf^  not  throw  stones.  The  only  "Whig  Whodispensed  the 
vbnrch  patronage  oflieland,  with  a  single  view  to  uie  great  principles  on  which  the  government  pat  forth  its  chums  to  puhltc 
iBpport  and  approhation,  ym  ^rd  For^scue,  Oo  that  point,  ss  on  every  other,  he  was  always  moderate,  always  sincere,  9p'^ 
«nys  ancompromising. 
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that  he  was  then  seated  in  the  Fonim,  under  Tra- 
jan's PlUary  with  the  Twelve  CssaiB  smoking  their 
cigars  around  him;  the  lamp  of  History  in  his 
right  hand,  and  the  spectacles  of  Philosophy  astride 
upon  his  nose.  ''Then,  Mr.  Chairman" — ^he  pro- 
ceeded— **  imagine  that  all  time  heoomes  at  once 
contemporary;  that  Romulus  and  Remus,  Pylades 
and  Orestes,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  Valentine  and  Or- 
son, Romeo  and  Juliet,  all  flourish  «tc6  MM2em  <ra- 
hibus.  Suppose  you  see  Nero  upon  this  bench — 
Domitian  upon  that-— Tiberius  at  the  Secretary's 
desk — ^Titus  losing  another  day  in  listening  to  the 
unworthy  individual  before  you — and  then  ima- 
gine, Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  see— — -Helioga- 
balus  peeping  out  behind  the  chair." 

The  last  words  were  pronounced  with  such  rapid 
and  fierce  animation,  that  all  eyes  were  turned  to 
the  spot  indicated  by  them;  and  it  was  ascertained, 
amidst  peals  of  laughter,  that  HeUogdbdlus  was  a 
Mr.  Marmaduke  Clarke,  who  happened  to  be  mak- 
ing faces  at  the  orator,  over  the  president's  shoulder. 
Cuffe  once  said  a  smart  thing,  prompted  (I  do 
suspect)  by  that  sly  rogue  Sam  O'Sullivan,  who 
sat  beside  him.  He  was  launching  out,  as  usual, 
in  a  tirade  of  nonsense  upon  the  legality  of  tm- 
pressmenty  comparing  Nelson  to  Noah,  and  the 
Hulks  to  the  Ark,  into  which  the  reluctant  ani- 
mals were  driven  for  their  own  good ;  when  he 
was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Lundy  Foot,  (a  son  of 
the  famous  tobacconist,)  who  reproved  him  for 
making  grave  subjects  ridiculous.*—"  I  stand  cor- 
rected," said  Cuffe,  with  a  bow  towards  the  chair; 
"for 

*  Rideniem  dieere  veram  quid  vetat."' 
It  was  for  tomfoolery  like  this,  that  the  proper 
and  dignified  pursuits  of  the  Society  were  too  often 
abandoned,  and  its  enemies  supplied  with  fresh 
excuses  for  devising  evil  against  it. 

The  most  finished  talker  of  **  true  no-meaning," 
in  that,  or  any  other  society,  was  Carrol  Watson, 
a  real  Tipperaiy  boy,  who  possessed  all  the  exterior 
qualities  of  an  orator  in  the  utmost  perfection.  His 
person  was  well-proportioned  and  athletic ;  his  face, 
handsome  and  sufficiently  intelligent,  could  express 
all  the  fiercer  passions  with  high  dramatic  effect. 
His  eyes  dark,  full  and  flashing,  seemed  to  look 
quite  through  the  thoughts  alike  of  friend  and  foe. 
His  hair,  of  a  glossy  black,  curled  naturally  about 
his  temples,  and  set  off  an  extremely  fine  forehead. 
A  more  showy  specimen,  in  short,  of  a  vigorous 
young  Irishman  of  five-and-twenty,  was  not  to  be 
seen.  Were  it  not  for  an  unpleasant  air  of  confi- 
dence and  swagger,  he  might  have  been  pronoun- 
ced as  gentlemanlike  as  he  was  good-looking ;  but 
those  are  essential  vulgarities,  which  no  personal 
agr^mma  can  neutralize.  His  action  was  moreover 
free  and  graceful,  and  his  voice  as  loud  and  clear 
as  a  market-bell. 

But  all  this  was  the  mask  in  the  fable ;  there 
was  no  brain  behind  it.    He  had  a  complete  ma- 


chinery for  speaking,  but  nothing  to  speak.  Yet 
he  rattled  away.  Words  came  at  will;  not  very 
choice  words,  to  be  sure;  but  he  threw  them. 
together  somehow,  and  they  sounded  well,  as  they 
rolled  out,  in  an  unbroken  stream,  firom  his  lips* 

Watson  was  highly  popular  with  our  genteel 
little  mob.  He  possessed,  in  fact,  aU  the  elements 
of  a  mob-orator,  being  ardent,  daring,  plausible, 
and  a  little  unscrupulous.  He  had  therefore  his 
followers,  who  put  him  up  for  the  honorary  post  of 
Auditory  which  he  lost  by  a  pass  of  practice  in  the 
other  party. 

It  was  that  election  which  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  developing  the  faculty  of  saying 
nothing  ad  injlnitvmy  in  which  he  stood  for  eyer 
after  unrivalled,  even  by  the  great  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  His  opponents  trumped  up  an  absard 
charge  against  him  of  having  fiJsified  the  journals ; 
a  crime  for  which  he  would  have  been  liable  to  ex- 
pulsion.* Their  spokesman  upon  the  oocamon  was 
a  Mr.  Lendrick,  who  came  down  with  great  solem- 
nity from  hia  sick  bed,  wrapt  up  in  a  dread-noaght 
coat,  and  with  a  green  bandage  over  his  eyes^  to 
manage  the  impeachment.  The  opening  of  the 
vials  against  Warren  Hastings  had  scarcely  cansed 
a  greater  sensation.  Mr.  Lendrick  spoke  for  an 
hour ;  and  the  culprit  was  called  upon  for  his  de- 
fence. 

Snrgit  ntino  pallidixs  Ajax. 

His  quick  eye  discerned  that  there  was  a  majority 
of  judges  opposed  to  him,  and  his  only  chance  of 
evasion  was  to  wear  out  the  night,  until  the  toU  of 
themidnight  bellshould  ipsofaOo  disperse  the  meet- 
ing. The  oetracista  sat  fidgetting  on  their  seats, 
expecting  with  impatience  that  he  would  have  dane 
some  time  or  another ;  but  nothing  was  farther 
from  his  intention,  than  to  have  done  at  any  time. 
Bespieefinem  might  be  Solon*s  maxim,  but  it  was 
none  of  his.  He  had  an  exordium  which  he  pre- 
fixed to  every  speech  he  made  in  that  Society ;  and 
on  ordinary  occasions  he  made  two  or  three  of  a 
night.  It  was,  with  the  pauses  and  emphases  which 
I  will  endeavour  to  set  forth  by  the  aid  of  dash  and 
italics,  to  this  effect— 

"Mr.  President ^I  neither  agree  with  the  Gen- 
tlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House, nor^       " 

— Here  was  a  very  long  pause  indeed ;  and  his 
fine  voice  was  lowered  to  a  tone  as  deep  and  solemn 
as  if  he  were  going  to  tell  Priam  that  his  house  was 
on  fire,  while  he  shook  his  forefinger  thrice  at  the 

opposite  ranks **nor  with  the  gentlemen 

on  thai  side  of  the  House : "  and  then  he  rat- 
tled away  at  such  a  rate  that  gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  could  only  sit  wondering.  Who 
the  mischief  would  agree  with  him  f  For  what 
he  called  arguments  were  such  a  jumble  of  huAs 
and  dates,  of  predicate  and  conclusion,  that  the 
most  acute  mind  could  not  separate  nor  rednoe 
them  to  order ;  and  thus  he  proceeded,  worse  con- 
founding con^sion,  until  the  first  stroke  of  the 


*  To  prevent  miaeonceptioii  arising  from  the  seyere  nature  of  the  puniBliment,  I  feel  boond  to  state  that  the  charge,  had  it 
vwk  been  proved,  involved  no  moral  offenee  whatever.    The  aocoBBtion  against  Mr.  Watson  was,  in  substance,  that  he  nad  in- 
serted npon  the  minutes,  which  should  be  confined  to  a  dry  record  of  the  votes  and  proceedings,  an  allusion  to  the  unmlj  con- 
duct of  oertaiu  of  hia  opponentB  ;  which,  although  misplaced  in  thftt  book,  WM  tme  to  tho  letter.    But  truth  is  the  moit  iiii« 
pardonable  of  libels. 
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dock^  OTer  his  head  pTodaimed  his  safety  for  that 
turn.  Then  he  bowed  with  dignity  and  walked  off 
to  sapper,  with  a  glow  of  triumph  on  his  cheek, 
and  soiling  henignantly  like  a  man  at  peace  with 
hhBBelf  and  all  the  world.  Oh,  saccess  to  you, 
Gtrrol  Watson,  wheierer  yon  are  upon  the  broad 
8iii&oe  of  this  pleasant  earth ! 

The  meetings  were  held  onoe  a-week ;  and  the 
adverK  faction  made  sore  of  achieving  their  rath- 
ksB  purpose  on  the  following  Wednesday.  Bat 
little  they  knew  the  enduring  qualities  of  the  elo- 
quence they  desired  to  extinguish.  Watson  threw 
a  number  of  ingenious  delays  in  the  way  of  the 
preliminary  business ;  and  when  the  hour  of  his 
trial  at  length  came  round,  there  he  was,  ready  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  go  over  eyery  syllable 
of  bis  former  defience,  with  additions  and  emenda- 
tionfl  dls  novo.  In  this  way  he  consumed  three 
nights  of  debate ;  which  were  as  good  as  three  weeks 
gtmed  in  the  chapter  of  accidents.  Then  came  the 
examinatioii  ci  witnesses  at  the  haty  and  their  cross- 
examination  by  our  matchless  Cunctatorj  in  the 
coQiw  of  which  he  elicited  Tarious  facts  of  private 
biatoiy,  carious  enough  in  themselyes,  but  not 
beuiag  very  relatively  upon  the  matter.  Thus  he 
got  out  of  one  gentleman,  that  he  never  ate  more 
than  three  eggs  to  his  breakfast ;  and  from  another, 
that  he  was  pasnonately  fond  of  playing  the  clarion- 
et ;  whereof,  indeed,  all  we  who  were  condemned 
to  hear  him  practising  Hie  Copenhagen  WaUz^  and 
Vdndez  TCU8  danser,  from  mom  to  night,  six  days  in 
the  week,  needed  no  oral  testimony  to  assure  us. 
But  what  such  facts  had  to  do  with  the  alleged 
tampering  of  Carrol  Watson  with  the  journals  of 
the  Historical  Society,  none  of  us  could  compre- 
hend. They  served,  however,  to  kill  time  on  his 
behalf  and  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  inquiry  on 
ova. 

Seren  weeks  more  were  disposed  of  by  this  exa- 
mination of  witnesses  and  the  inspection  of  docu- 
ments; and  then  followed  Speeches  to  Evidence, 
and  ^Bputes  upon  points  of  order,  which  brought 
the  ease  down  to  the  thirteenth  week  ;  the  culprit 
appearing,  at  that  stage,  as  fresh  and  as  full  of 
matter  and  of  resolution  to  prolong  the  fight,  as 
when  Mr.  Lendrick  stood  up  in  his  bearskin  to 
impeach  him.  Oh,  Ireland!  ould  Ireland!  why 
<lid  you  not  send  Carrol  Watson  to  Parliament  ? 
They  might  bring  in  their  Arms  Bills  then,  and 
their  DisfranMsinff  BiUSy  thirteen  to  the  dozen — 
9«d  reneare  gradmn  ;  but  to  get  them  out  again, 
without  his  ^ill  leave  and  consent,  would  have  put 
the  whole  working  majority  of  ninety-seven,  or 
wbateirer  it  is,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  at 
their  head,  to  their  wit's  end. 

How  much  longer  this  investigation  might  have 
Parted  was  a  problem  which  Carrol  Watson,  though 
qnite  willing,  was  not  allowed  to  work  out :  for, 
oik  tlM  thirteenth  night  aforesaid,  he  became  in- 
Tolredin  a  personal  quarrel  with  another  mem- 
^;  and  as  there  was  no  Seigeant-at-Arms  in 
tbat  place,  a  challenge  ensued.  The  High  Sheriff, 
Werer,  did  the  office  of  Mr.  Speaker,  and  brought 


about  a  reconciliation  ;  but  the  provost  having 
heard  of  the  affair,  had  the  parties  up  before 
the  Board,  and  they  were  honourably  expelled  from 
the  University.  Watson  thus  became  defunct  in 
the  Historical  Society ;  and  his  trial,  consequently, 
fell  to  the  ground.  His  name  was  afterwards  re- 
placed by  a  special  act  of  condonation,  along  with 
that  of  his  antagonist,  upon  the  CoU^e  books ;  but 
he  never  more  entered  the  doors  of  the  Historical 
Society. 

Now,  if  any  reader  is  disposed  to  undervalue  the 
talent,  possessed  in  such  perfectionby  my  finend  Car- 
rol Watson,  of  speaking  against  time,  he  knows  no- 
thing of  the  matter.  To  talk  away  the  hours,  if  it 
be  done  skilfully  and  with  discretion,  and  for  a  pur- 
pose, is  sometimes  a  valuable  faculty.  Go  into  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  reader,  if  you  be  sceptical, 
and  see  what  profit  is  made  there  by  loAg  repeti- 
tions. Go  into  many  of  the  churches  and  see  what 
fame  is  acquired  by  the  same  method.  Go  into  the 
Houseof  Conmions  whenGoulbum  is  on  his  legs^ and 
judge  what  a  comfortable  dinner  honourable  mem- 
bers may  take,  without  fear  of  losing  the  division. 

But  great  public  objects  also  are  sometimes  gained 
by  this  kind  of  holding  out.  A  party  which  is 
numerically  weak,  has  often  ^^  prevailed  by  much 
speaking ; "  as  was  lately  the  result  in  the  case  of 
the  aforementioned  IrUh  Arms  Billy  from  which 
the  long  speeches  of  Lord  Clements,  and  able  assis- 
tants, succeeded,  where  the  claims  of  justice  and 
of  the  British  constitution  were  laughed  at,  in 
plucking  out  some  of  its  most  envenomed  fangs. 
They  literally  talked  down  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
baying  multitude. 

We  all  know  how  the  Tories  stopped  legislation, 
by  the  strength  of  their  lungs,  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years  of  the  Whig  administration.  Mr. 
Lefroy  was  almost  equal  to  Watson  in  that  service, 
and  his  friend  Sergeant  Jackson  lagged  but  a  short 
way  behind.  Ungrateful  indeed,  therefore,  would 
the  government  have  been  not  to  have  rewarded 
both  one  and  the  other  of  them,  notwithstanding 
the  taunts  of  their  opponents ;  for  it  was  eloquence 
such  as  theirs  which  gave  them  power  to  reward 
any  one.  That  was  what  did  the  tricky  as  John 
Thurtell  said  ;  or,  to  cite  a  more  respectable  au- 
thority— restituit  rem. 

I  shall  be  pardoned  for  relating  an  authentic 
anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  good  use  which  can  be 
made  of  this  talent.  Some  years  ago  Lord  Althorp, 
being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  proposed,  as  *'  a 
boon  to  Irekmdy"  to  lower  the  duty  on  whisky  by  one 
shilling  a  gallon.  It  was  that  same  shilling  which 
Mr.  Goulbum  replaced  last  year,  by  a  mistaken 
calculation  of  a  laige  increase  to  the  revenue,  and 
which  he  found  himself  the  other  day  obliged  again 
to  remit. 

When  Lord  Althorp  had  made  known  his  inten- 
tion of  thus  consulting  for  the  Irish  taste,  (Father 
Mathew  was  then  unknown,)  the  Caledonian  mem- 
bers took  umbrage  at  the  sl^ht  put  upon  their  na- 
tive brewage,  and  protested  angrily  against  it.  But 
the  word  of  the  government  was  pledged ;  and  the 


*  Ihaft  dock  mm  btttar  than  Mr.  Bntiwrton  ;  for,  by  »  AmdAinontal  hm  of  the  Society,  it  wm  equal  to  the  reediiuf  of  the 
r^  dett   The  iiutaat  it  ftruck  twelve,  the  chftir  wu  vacant ;  and  Hicks,  the  porter,  made  baste  to  put  out  the  candies. 
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esolntion  should  be  brought  forward.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day,  however,  for  moving  the  reduction, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  accosted  More 
O'Ferrall  in  the  lobby,  and  told  him  frankly  that 
the  majority  of  the  Scottish  members  were  too  for- 
midable to  be  provoked.  He  would  therefore  merely 
propose  the  resolution,  as  he  was  bound  by  his  pro- 
mise, but  must  leave  it  an  open  question  to  the 
friends  of  the  government  to  take  what  side  they 
pleased. 

The  notice  was  a  short  one  ;  and  on  looking 
through  the  House,  the  member  for  Kildare  found 
a  strong  muster  from  the  ^  Land  of  Cakes,"  and  a 
very  thin  sprinkling  of  Irish  members.  Fortu- 
nately he  knew  where  the  latter  were  to  be  found ; 
for  he  had  been  invited  to  join  a  large  party  of  them 
in  a  white-bait  excursion  to  Greenwich ;  and  he 
took  the  resolution  of  setting  out  immediately  and 
bringing  them  up  for  the  division.  But  then  how 
to  keep  the  question  afloat  all  the  time  that  must 
elapse  during  his  absence  ?  He  almost  despaired  ; 
but  seeing  old  Ruthven,  and  well  knowing  of  what 
leathern  quality  his  lungs  were  compact,  he  briefly 
explained  to  him  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and 
begged  of  him  to  keep  the  House  amused  tiU  he 
should  return. 

"  If  you  don't  come  back  till  the  cows  come 


liome,"  said  the  hearty  old  feUow,  "yon  shall  find 
me  here  upon  my  two  legs." 

So  away  O'Ferrall  stiuied  down  the  river  from 
Westminster  Bridge,  with  two  pair  of  oars ;  and  in 
lees  than  an  hour  and  a  half  walked  into  the  House 
again,  with  about  twenty  truants  in  his  train. 
Ruthven  was  true  to  his  word,  sawing  the  air  and 
talking  of  worts  and  barley,  oats  and  agriculture, 
protection  and  native  produce,  heedless  of  the  cries 
of  "  Question,  question,"  which  issued  from  two 
dozen  Scottish  throats  all  around  him.  He  had 
just  begun  a  new  sentence,  trusting  to  his  mother- 
wit  for  the  end  of  it.  The  nominative  case  had 
been  launched  with  an  adjective  or  two,  to  give 
time  for  making  out  a  verb,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  enunciating  a  relative  pronoun,  to  be 
followed,  perhaps,  by  half-a-dozen  parentheses, 
when  More  O'Ferrall  whispered,  as  he  walked  past 
— "  You  may  stop  as  soon  as  you  like." 

^*  Faith  and  I'd  like  it  now,"  said  the  honourable 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  sitting  down  with- 
out waiting  to  finish  his  period. 

The  object  was  gained  ;  Irish  whisky  beat  the 
Ferintosh  by  a  majority  of  ten :  a  national  triumph 
which  never  could  have  been  achieved,  had  not  Ed- 
ward Southwell  Ruthven  studied  verbiage  in  the 
Historical  Society. 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  BURNS  AND  CLARINDA.— PART  II. 
C  Concluded  from  page  764  of  our  No.  for  December,  1843.^ 


Op  Bums  it  is  impossible  to  say  too  much  ;  but 
are  we  not,  in  these  Clarinda  Letters,  giving  undue 
importance  to  what  was  at  best  little  more  than  a 
brief  episode  in  his  passionate  life ;  one  transient 
flame  of  the  many  that  burnt  fiercely,  but  fitfully, 
in  his  heart,  or  played  around  hisfancy,  and  thenfor 
ever  passed  away  from  the  thoughts  of  one  whose 
"  loves  were  as  short  and  rapturous  as  his  lyrics  ?'* 
Between  the  time  that  he  appeared  in  Edinbmgh  (to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  1786)  and  the  Spring  of 
1788,  in  which  he  married,  or  re-married,  Jean  Ar- 
mour, the  susceptible  bard,  by  his  own  account,  had 
been  more  or  less  scathed  by  tlie  bright  eyes,  or  won 
by  the  amiable  manners,  of  at  least  a  dozen  beauties 
of  the  south,  the  north,  and  the  metropolis.  Of 
these,  Clarinda  chanced  to  be  the  last,  and  the  only 
one,  that  appeared  disposed  to  give  him  sigh  for  sigh. 
Had  any  one  of  the  ladies  to  whom  he  paid  court, 
or  to  whom  he  addressed  the  love-songs  of  which 
they  were  presumed  to  be  the  inspiration,  entered 
into  so  frank  and  sympathetic  a  correspon- 
dence with  him,  is  there  a  doubt  that  we  should 
have  had,  with  the  Bonn^  Lots  of  Balloehn^le, 
The  Fairest  Maid  on  Devon's  Bonis,  Bonny  Les- 
Uy  Baillie,  Charming  lovefy  Dams,  and  a  dozen 
more  of  Phillises  and  Chlorises,  a  series  of  letters  as 
glowing  and  rapturous,  though  more  naturally  and 
respectfully  expressed,  than  that  correspondence  into 
which  he  was  precipitated  with  Mrs.  M^Lehose  ?  It 
was  unfortunate  for  that  lady,  that  a  more  modest 
^imat^  of  her  own  attractions  and  talents,  and  a 


better  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  license  of  a 
poet's  admiration,  had  not  in  time  suggested  to  her, 
that  a  love  at  first  sight — ^but  neither,  as  she  well 
knew,  a  first  nor  yet  a  fiftieth  love — ^that  a  violent 
and  instantaneously-conceived  passion  for  a  woman 
fettered  by  law  and  opinion,  if  not  by  moral 
obligation,  was  liable  to  very  great  suspicion  on 
the  score  of  sincerity,  as  well  as  of  constancy  and 
propriety.    We  know  well. 

That  Love  will  venture  in 

Wbar  it  dauma  weel  be  seen ; 
That  Love  will  venture  in 

Whar  Wisdom  ainoe  has  been;^ 

but  we  know  of  few  such  fiery  ungovernable  out- 
breaks of  passion  as  this  on  the  sober  side  of  the 
Alps,  or  among  the  fogs  of  Britain ;  and  Clarinda, 
if  not  the  most  vain,  must  have  been  the  most  self- 
deluded  of  women,  not  to  follow  the  line  of  conduct 
adopted  by  those  other  modest  charmers,  who  wei'e 
content  to  receive  the  rapturous  adoration  of  the 
poet  as  the  natural  homage  of  genius  to  beauty. 
Had  she  possessed  a  truer  and  more  modest  self- 
appreciation,  the  memory  of  Bums  would  have 
been  spared  some  reproach ;  while  she  would  have 
been  spared  the  catastrophe  which,  we  should  hope, 
caused  her  much  humiliation  and  heart-burning.  It 
is  said  Love  is  blind ;  but  that  Vanity  is  blinder  stilly 
is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  this  correspon- 
dence. 

The  account  which  Bums  ^ivesof  a  sentimenta 
flirtation,  or  *Uove*scrape.**  into  which  he  fel 
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vith  a  young  woman,  his  *^  Montgomery 's  Peggy," 
who  leoeived  his  addresses  coldly,  sufficienUy, 
to  ufl  at  least,  explains  the  nature  of  his  feelings 
for  Mrs.  M'Lehoee  at  the  commencement  of  the 
coirespondence.      ''She/'  the  lady,    "had  been 
bred  in  a  style  of  life  rather  elegant ;  but  as 
Vftnbnrgh  says,  'my  wielded  star  found  me  out 
there  too.'    For  though  I  began  the  affair  merely 
mpaieU  de  eoeur;  or  to  tell  the  truth,  which  will 
ficuoely  be  belieYed,aTanity  of  showing  my  parts  in 
courtship,  particularly  my  abilities  at  a  HUet  douXy 
on  which  I  always  piqued  myself,  made  me  lay 
siege  to  her ;  and  when,  as  I  always  do  in  xay 
foolish  gallantries,  I  had  battered  myself  into  a 
very  warm  affection  for  her,"  &c.    We  need  not 
pursae  what  fully  explains  the  rise  and  progress  of 
many  of  Bums'  fitful  and  transient  passions.    In 
the  same  strain,  though  in  more  complimentary 
langnage,  a  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  to  a  young 
lady,  his    "little  idol,*'  "the  charming  lovely 
DaviB,"  the  **  Bonnie  wee  thing"  of  his  lyHcs, 
whom  he  gallantly  proposes  to  add  to  the  multi- 
tade  of  beauties  of  all  ages  and  conditions  that 
filled  the  Beraglio-chambers  of  a  poet's  imagination. 
Hesays,  "When  I  meet  with  a  person  after  my 
own  heaat,  I  positirely  feel  what  an  orthodox  Pro- 
testant would  call  a  species  of  idolatry,  which  acts 
on  my  fancy  like  inspiration  ;  and  I  can  no  more 
resist  rhyming  on  the  impulse,  than  an  iEk>lian 
haip  refose  its  tones  to  the  streamy    air.     A 
distich  or  two  would  be  the  consequence,  though 
the  object  of  my  fancy  were  grey-beard  age ;  but 
when  my  theme  b  youth  and  beauty— a  young 
lady  whose  personal  charms,  wit,  and  sentiment, 
are  equally  striking  and  unaffected— by  Heavens! 
though  I  had  lived  three  score  years  a  married 
man,  and  three    score   years   before    I  was    a 
married  man,    my  imagination    would    hallow 
the  Teiy  idea."    Most  unhappily,  Mrs.  M'Lehose 
could  not,  or  would  not,  understand  what  was  in- 
stbctivdy  felt  by  all  these  ladies,  whether  married 
or  single.  She  persistedin  believingthat  the  rich  tri- 
bute which  inspired  genius  paid  to  womanly  beauty 
and  attraction,  was  the  sober,  steadfast  homage  of 
the  heart.    She  well  knew  that  Bums  had  been  a 
lover  and  a  rover  long  before  they  had  met ;  and 
now,  construing  his  poetic  flights  as  vanity  and 
growing  passion  prompted,  she  must  have  flat- 
tered herself  that  she  alone  had  power  to  fix  his 
wandering  affections ;  that  his  love  had  concen- 
trated upon  her  in  defiance  of  "impossibilities." 
Severe  judges  will  say  that  Bums  was  inveigled 
into  this  correspondence  by  one  who,  strangely 
self-deluded,  misoonstmed  her  ownmotives  as  much 
as  she  did  his  vapouring  professions.  But  Clarinda 
may  have  believed,  that  though  fiction  has  an  al- 
lowed pkce  in  poetry,  a  poet's  prose  run-mad  may 
be  sincere.  Besides  admiring  his  genius,  she  had  the 
high  motive  of  wishing  to  convert  him,  and  of  wean- 
ing him  from  his  evil  ways ;  and  in  the  dangerous 
process,  found  in  him  that  ideal "  lover-friend"  for 
whom  her  susceptible  heart  had  long  yearned.    If 
'^c  can  understand  one  who  did  not  very  well  un- 
deratand  herself,  it  was  not  love  for  Bums  that 
B*vs  birth  to  thU  desire;  but  the  sentimental  long- 
log  was  gratifiid  when  he  appeared^  the  phuiUx 


"male-friend long 80ught,"andunfound.  "  Heaven 
sent  the  blessing  in  my  Sylvander."  Had  any  of  the 
other  more  prudent  charmers,  the  goddesses  who 
lighted  up  his  heart,  taken,  like  Clarinda,  the 
Poet  at  his  first  word,  and  invited  a  correspondence 
of  sentiment  and  gallantry,  the  laughing  gods  best 
know  whither  they  might  have  led  so  harum-scaram 
Will-o'-the-Wisp  a  personage  as  he  rather  fondly 
loves  to  describe  himself.  It  is  certain,  as  we  have 
said,  that  we  should  have  had  many  more  love- 
letters,  or  series  of  love-letters.  Oidy  one  other 
lady  b  reported  to  have  had  the  indiscretion  of 
showing  about  his  songs  written  in  pnuse  of  her 
charms,  or  rather  of  the  living  loveliness  which 
was  ever  the  poet's  immediate  inspiration ;  and 
from  her,  "The  lassie  wi'  the  lintwhite  locks," 
he,  according  to  Allan  Cunningham,  endeavoured 
to  retrieve  the  consequences  of  his  imprudence, 
by  empowering  a  common  friend  to  claim  the 
manuscripts,  which  "Chloris"  unwillingly  re- 
stored. Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  at  all  am- 
bitious of  the  ieUu  attendant  on  Ckrinda's  fa- 
voured lover.  Immediately  before  he  left  Edin- 
burgh he  wrote — 

To-morrow  evening  I  shall  be  with  you  about  eight, 
probably  for  the  Ust  time  till  I  return  to  Edinburgh. 
In  the  meantime,  should  any  of  these  two  nnluoky  friends 
question  you  respecting  «m,  whether  I  am  (A«  fnan,  I  do 
not  think  they  are  entitled  to  any  information.  As  to 
their  jealousy  and  spying,  I  despise  them. 

Mrs.  M'Lehose  had  so  many  gentlemen,  con- 
fidential friends,  that  one  gets  confused  among 
them ;  but  Bums  was  not  at  all  ambitious  to  be 
known  as  the  man,  who  came  to  visit  her,  at  what 
the  douce  folks  of  her  little  Court  must  have  deemed 
most  unHmeoua  hours.  He  was  nevertheless  known 
to  her  remonstrating  friends. 

But  now  the  hour  was  come — 

He  mounts  and  rides  away. 

However  feverish  was  the  passion  of  Bums  during 
the  last  few  weeks  of  his  stay  in  Edinburgh,  it 
appears  to  have  been  cooled  down,  if  not  blown  to 
the  winds,  as  he  passed  over  by  tlie  Kirk  of  Shotts 
or  Camwath  Moor,'^on  his  way  to  Glasgow.  Some 
few  letters,  mucli  lowered  in  tone,  and  appearing 
at  longer  and  longer  intervals,  were  received  by 
the  languishing  if  not  forsaken  Clarinda,  who  wrote 
frequently.  Yet  Burns  felt  the"  sacrifices"  to  whicli 
Mrs.  M'Lehose  had  been  subjected  for  "  his  sake ;" 
and  one  way  or  other,  she  must  now  have  caused  him 
no  little  perplexity.  He  tells  her  of  his  present 
plans  for  the  Excise  and  farming,  and  addfr— 

If  I  settle  on  the  farm  I  propose,  I  am  just  a  day  and 
a  half's  ride  from  Edinburgh.  We  shall  meet:  don't 
you  say, "  Perhaps  too  often  I" 

The  very  day  after  this  letter  was  written,  if 
the  dates  are  accurate,  his  second  pair  of  twin  chil- 
dren were  bom ;  and  now  he  might  well  regret  not 
having  pondered  in  time  the  good  old  song,  which 
we  recommend  to  all  young  poets — 

**  It's  gude  to  be  merry  and  wise, 
It's  gude  to  be  honest  and  true, 

It's  guUe  to  be  aff  wi' the  auld  love, 
Before  ye  bo  on  wi'  the  new," 

On  the  M  of  March,  the  birthday  of  the  twins, 
he  wrote  his  young  friend  Ainslie  :~"  I  have  b»^ 


so 
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thiongh  some  tribulation  and  mnch  buffeting  of 
the  wicked  One,  since  I  came  to  this  country.  Jean 
I  found  baniflihedy  forlorn,  destitute,  and  friendless. 
I  have  reconciled  her  to  her  £&te;  and  I  have  re- 
conciled her  to  her  mother.  I  shall  be  in  Edin- 
burgh the  middle  of  next  week.  .  .  .  I  got 
a  letter  from  Clarinda  yesterday ;  and  she  tells  me 
she  has  got  of  mine  but  one.  Indeed,  she  is  the 
only  person  I  have  written  in  Edinburgh  till  this 
day.*'  He  tells  he  had  written  her  four  letters, 
which  appear  to  have  all  been  received  at  last; 
and,  in  tiie  meanwhile,  he  answered  Clarinda's  re- 
proaches and  complaints  of  silence  and  neglect, 
kindly  and  gently,  and  defended  himself  by  plead- 
ing- 
Gould  not  yoa,  my  erer  dearest  Madam,  make  a  little 
allow&noe  for  a  man,  alter  long  absence,  paying  a  short 
Yiait  to  a  country  fall  of  friendi^  relations,  and  early  inti- 
mates !  Cannot  yon  guess,  my  Clarinda,  what  thoughts. 
What  cares,  what  anxious  forebodings,  hopes  and  fears, 
taiust  crowd  the  breast  of  the  man  of  keen  sensibility, 
when  no  less  is  on  the  tapis  than  his  aim,  his  employment, 
his  very  existence  through  ftiture  life  ! 

To  be  orertopped  in  anything  else,  I  can  bear ;  but  in 
the  tests  of  generous  loYe,  I  defy  all  mankind  !  Not  even 
to  the  tender,  the  fond,  the  loying  Clarinda— she  whose 
strength  of  attachment,  whose  melting  soul,  may  vie  with 
Eloisa  and  Sappho,  not  even  she  can  overpay  the  affec- 
tion she  owes  me  ! 

Now  that,  not  my  apology,  but  my  defiance  is  made,  I 
feel  my  soul  respire  more  easily.  I  know  you  will  go 
along  with  me  in  my  justification:  would  to  Heaven  you 
could  in  my  adoption,  too  I  I  mean  an  adoption  beneath 
the  stars — an  adoption  where  I  might  revel  in  the  imme- 
diate beams  of 

"  She  the  bright  sun  of  all  her  sex/* 

I  would  not  have  you,  my  dear  Madam,  so  much  hurt 
at  Miss  N[immo]'s  coldness.  'Tis  placing  yourself  below 
her,  an  honour  she  by  no  means  deserves.  We  ought, 
when  we  wish  to  be  economists  in  happiness,— we  ought, 
in  the  first  place,  to  fix  the  standard  of  our  own  character ; 
and  when,  on  faXL  examination,  we  know  where  we  stand, 
and  how  much  ground  we  occupy,  let  us  contend  for  it 
as  property  ;  and  those  who  seem  to  doubt,  or  deny  us 
what  is  justly  ours,  let  us  either  pity  their  prejudices,  or 
despise  their  judgment. 

There  was  not— how  could  there  be  ?— one  syl- 
lable of  Jean  Armour  in  this  correspondence ;  and 
now,  sincerely,  we  begin  to  pity  the  deserted  Cla- 
rinda, pining  in  absence,  if  not  in  solitude,  and 
suddenly  da^ed  down  firom  the  giddy  pinnacle  of 
pride,  to  which  the  seeming  devotion  of  the  Poet 
had  raised  her.  Little  could  she  have  guessed  what 
was  waiting  her,  when,  rallying  her  spirits  on  the 
receipt  of  his  comforting  epistle,  she  says — 

Why  should  I  not  keep  it  up  1  Admired,  esteemed, 
beloved,  by  one  of  the  first  of  mankind  I  Not  all  the 
wealth  of  Peru  could  have  purchased  these.  Oh,  Sylvan- 
der,  I  am  great  in  my  own  eyes,  when  I  think  how  high 
I  am  in  your  esteem  !  You  have  shown  me  the  merit  I 
possess  ;  I  knew  it  not  before.  Even  Joseph  trembled 
t'other  day  in  my  presence.  "  Husbands  looked  mild, 
and  savages  grew  tame  1**  Love  and  cherish  your 
friend  Mr.  Ainslie.  He  is  your  friend  indeed.  I  long 
for  next  week  ;  happy  days,  I  hope,  yet  await  us.  When 
you  meet  young  Beauties,  thmk  of  Clarinda's  affection — 
of  her  situation — of  how  much  her  happiness  depends  on 
you.   Farewell,  till  we  meet.   God  be  vrith  you  I 

Clarinda's  letters,  however,  now  that  she  was  lan- 
guishing under  the  absence  and  silence  of  Sylvander, 
and  indulging  anxious  forebodings,  assume  more  the 
character  of  love-letters,  even  to  the  melancholy 
whine  of  anticipated  neglect.  At  a  lecture  given  by 


Blind  Dr.  Moyse,  she  had  first  seen  the  beautifiil 
MissBumet,  and  asks  Bums,  **  How  could  you  cele- 
brate any  other  Clarinda  ? 

Oh,  I  would  have  adored  yon,  as  Pope  of  ezcjuisite 
taste  and  refinement,  had  you  loved,  sighed,  and  vrritten 
upon  her  for  ever  1  breathing  your  passion  only  to  the 
woods  and  streams.  But  Poets,  I  find,  are  not  quite 
incorporeal,  more  than  others.  My  dear  Sylvander,  to 
be  serious,  I  really  wonder  you  ever  admired  Clarinda, 
after  beholding  Miss  Burnet's  superior  charms.  If  I 
don't  hear  to-morrow,  I  shall  form  dreadAll  reafwns. 
God  forbid  I  Bishop  Geddes  was  vrithln  a  foot  ot  me^ 
too.  What  field  for  contemplation — both !  Good  night: 
God  bless  you !  .  .  .  .  Did  you  ever 
feel  that  sickness  of  heart  which  arises  horn  ''hope  de- 
ferred " !  that,  the  cruelest  of  pains,  yon  have  inflicted 
on  me  for  eight  days  by-past  I  hope  I  can  make  evoy 
reasonable  sdlowance  for  the  hurry  of  business  and  dis- 
sipation. Yet,  had  I  been  ever  so  engrossed,  I  should 
have  found  one  hour  out  of  the  twenty-four  to  vrrite  you. 
•  I  have  been  under  unspeakable 
obligations  to  your  friend,  Mr.  Ainslie.  I  had  not  a 
moital  to  whom  I  could  speak  of  your  name,  but  him. 
He  'has  called  often ;  and,  by  sympathy,  not  a  littie 
alleviated  my  anxiety.  I  tremble  lest  you  should  have 
devolved,  what  you  used  to  term  your  ''folly,"  upon 
Clarinda :  more  's  the  pity 

Mary  I  have  not  once  set  eyes  on,  since  I  wrote  to 
yon.  Oh,  that  I  should  be  formed  susceptible  of  kind- 
ness, never,  never  to  be  fully,  or,  at  least,  habitually  re- 
turned I  "  Trim,"  (said  my  Uncle  Toby,) "  I  wish,  Trim^ 
I  were  dead." 

Mr.  Ainslie  called  just  now  to  tell  me  he  had  heard 
from  you.  You  would  see,  by  my  last,  how  anxious  I 
was,  even  then,  to  hear  from  you.  'Tis  the  first  time  I 
ever  had  reason  to  be  so :  I  hope  'twill  be  the  last.  My 
thoughts  were  yours  both  Sunday  nights  at  eight  Why 
should  my  letter  have  affected  you !  You  know  I  count 
all  things  (Heaven  excepted)  but  loss,  that  I  may  vrin 
and  keep  you.  I  supped  at  Mr.  Kemp's  on  Friday. 
Had  you  been  an  invisible  spectator  with  what  perfect 
ease  I  acquitted  myself,  you  would  have  been  pleaaedj 
highly  pleased  with  me 

I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  to  kiss  the  little  cherub 
for  me.  Give  him  fifty,  and  think  Clarinda  blessing 
him  all  the  while.  I  pity  his  mother  sincerely,  and 
wish  a  certain  affair  happily  over. 
I  never  see  Miss  Nimmo.  Her  indifference  wounds  me ; 
but  all  these  things  make  me  fly  to  the  Father  of  Mer- 
cies, who  is  the  inexhaustible  Fountain  of  all  kindness. 
How  could  you  ever  mention  "postages "  I 

Mrs.  M'Lehose  was  then  aware  of  the  condition 
of  "Jean ;"  but  neither  could  she  nor  Mr.  Ainslie, 
from  anything  communicated  by  Bums,  have  an- 
ticipated the  line  of  conduct  that  he  had  pursued. 
That  tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  Clarinda,  which 
betrayed  him  into  passive  deception,  became,  at  last, 
culpable  weakness,  injurious  to  her  he  vainly  tried 
to  spare,  and  most  injurious  to  his  own  chajracter. 
On  the  6th,  he  writes,  in  dismal  spirits  : — - 

Yesterday  I  dined  at  a  friend's  at  some  distance  :  the 
savage  hospitality  of  this  country  spent  me  the  most 
part  of  the  night  over  the  nauseous  potion  in  the  bowL 
This  day — sick — headache — low  spirits — miserable — 
fasting,  except  for  a  draught  of  water  or  small  beer. 
Now  eight  o'clock  at  night ;  only  able  to  crawl  ten 
minutes'  walk  into  Mauohline,  to  wait  the  post,  in  the 
pleasurable  hope  of  hearing  from  the  mistress  of  my 
soul. 

But,  truce  vrith  all  this  !  When  I  sit  down  to  write 
to  you,  all  is  happiness  and  peace.  A  hundred  times  a- 
day  do  I  figure  you  before  your  taper, — your  book  or 
work  laid  aside  as  I  get  within  the  room.  How  happy 
have  1  been  !  and  how  little  of  that  scantling  portion  of 
time,  called  the  life  of  man,  is  sacred  to  happiness,  much 
less  transport. 

I  could  moralise  to-night,  like  a  death's-head. 
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*  O  what  if  life,  tint  tlioQglitiess  widk  of  aU  t 
A  drop  of  hoMj  in  »  dnuight  of  gall.*' 

Nothing  astonifihes  me  more,  when  a  Utile  sicknesB 
d<^  the  wheels  of  life,  than  the  thoughtless  career  we 
nm  in  the  hour  of  health.  «  None  saith,  where  is  God, 
Bj  Maker,  that  gireth  songs  in  the  ni^t  T 

Next  day  he  sent  the  explanation  or  apology  for 
silence^  adrerted  to  above;  and  she  was  comforted, 
and  replied,  as  we  have  seen,  "Why  should  I  not 
keep  it  up  V 

Boms  was  again  called  toEdinbuigh  by  hisExcise 
appointment ;  and  from  one  of  his  subsequent  letters 
to  Mtb.  Dnnlop,  and  other  letters,  we  learn,  that  be- 
fore this  time  he  had  again  joined  with  hia  Jean  in 
that  jomt  declaration  which  in  Scotland  legalizes  a 
mazriage.  FromihiBtimehe  speaks  of  her  tohis  male 
correspondents  as  his  wife  fondly  beloved ;  and  be- 
gins to  tell  those  kdles  whose  rage  and  jealousy  he 
did  not  apprehend,  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  the 
generous  motives  which  led  to  it.  But  until  some 
months  later^  the  church  ceremony  was  not  per- 
formed, and  his  secret  was  not  divulged  to  Cla- 
rinda.  The  sober  realities  of  life,  the  strong  claims 
of  duty,  and  the  ties  of  a  fond  affection,  suspended 
but  sot  eradicated,  had  in  a  few  days  dispelled 
i^  fererish  dream  of  the  last  two  months. 

It  is  of  this  period  in  the  Life  of  Bums  that  we 
^  Mr.  Lockhart  saying — ^  More  than  half  the  in-^ 
temning  months  were  spent  in  Edinburgh,  where 
Boms  foundy  or  fancied,  that  his  presence  was  ne- 
««aiy  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  his  affairs 
with  the  booksellers.  It  seems  dear  enough  thatone 
great  object  was  the  society  of  his  jovial  intimates 
in  the  capital."  We  see  no  ground  for  this  assump- 
tion. His  affairs  with  Creech,  who  had  exasperated 
him  by  delay,  and  hopes  of  obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Excise,  were  sufficient  reasons  to  keep 
him  hanging  on  in  town ;  of  which  otherwise  he 
werns  to  have  been  heartily  sick.  But  Mr.Lockhart 
continues — ^**  Nor  was  he  without  the  amusement 
of  a  little  romance  to  fill  up  what  vacant  hours 
they  [the  intimates]  left  him.  He  lodged  that 
^ter  in  Bristo  Street,  on  purpose  to  be  near  a 
beautiful  widow — ^the  same  to  whom  he  addressed 
tiie  song,  *  Clarinda,  Mistress  of  my  Soul,'  &c., 
and  a  series  of  prose  epistles,  which  have  been  se- 
parately published,  and  which  present  more  in- 
stances of  bad  taste,  bombastic  language,  and  ful- 
some sentiment,  than  could  be  produced  from  all 
bia  other  writmgs  beside."  We  know  not  on  what 
authority  Mr.  Lockhart  hcaiea  Bums  in  Bristo 
Street,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Clarinda. 
He  lived,  beyond  dispute,  in  St.  James'  Square,  with 
Hr.Cruickshank,  duringthe  fervour  of  theClarinda 
oonespondenoe ;  though  he  may  have  left  hisfriend's 
boaaeforashorttimebefopehewentbacktoAyrshire, 
or  have  lodged  in  Bristo  Street  during  that  shorter 
subsequent  visit  to  Edinburgh,  when  Bums  must 
bave  had  the  remorsefal  consciousness  that  Cla- 
nnda's  professed  lover  was  now,  at  all  events,  a 
janied  man.  Like  every  other  memoir  of  the 
Poet  that  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Lockhart's,  gene- 
'aUy  true  and  fine  in  spirit^  is  defective  in  ac- 
curacy as  to  dates  and  points  of  fact^  to  an  extent 
for  which  no  mercy  would  be  given  at  the  tribu- 
nal of  We  Qmrterfy  Review. 
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That  Bums,  now  the  husband  of  Jean  Armour, 
kept  up  the  deception  with  Clarinda,  after  his  return 
toEdinburgh,  no  one  dare  justify.  The  intercourse, 
the  correspondence  was  renewed  in  the  former 
style,  though  Bums  sometimes  seems  as  if  he  were 
preparing  his  mistress  for  what  was  impending ; 
and  also  sometimes  in  the  mood  of  saying, 

«  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either, 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away  !** 

In  looking  forward  to  the  terms  of  their  future  in- 
tercourse, the  husband  of  '^Bonnie  Jean"  says, — and 
now  we  are  really  constrained,  for  the  moment,  to 
wish  that  these  letters  had  never  seen  the  light,-^ 

Life,  my  Qarinda,  is  a  weary,  barren  path;  and  woe 
be  to  him  or  her  that  ventures  on  it  alone  !  For  me,  I 
have  my  dearest  partner  of  my  soul :  Clarinda  and  I 
will  make  out  our  pilgrimage  together.  Wherever  I 
am,  I  shall  constantly  let  her  know  how  I  go  on,  what 
I  obserye  in  the  world  around  me,  and  what  adventures 
I  meet  with.  Will  it  please  you,  my  love,  to  get,  every 
week,  or,  at  least,  every  fortnight,  a  packet,  two  or  three 
sheets,  f^  of  remarks,  nonsense,  news,  rhymes,  and  old 
songs! 

Will  yon  open,  with  satisfaction  and  delight,  a  letter 
firom  a  man  who  loves  yon,  who  has  loved  yon,  and 
who  will  love  you  to  death,  through  death,  and  for  ever ! 
Oh  Clarinda  !  what  do  I  owe  to  Heaven  forblesslog  me 
with  such  a  piece  of  exalted  excellence  as  you  !  I  call 
over  your  idea,  as  a  miser  counts  over  his  treasure  ! 
Tell  me,  were  you  studious  to  please  me  last  night  I  I 
am  sure  you  did  it  to  transport.  How  rich  am  I  who 
have  such  a  treasure  as  you  !  You  know  me ;  you  know 
how  to  make  me  happy,  and  you  do  it  most  effectually. 
God  bless  yon  with 

"  Long  life,  long  youth,  long  pleasure,  and  a  friend !  ** 

To-morrow  night,  according  to  your  own  direction,  I 
shall  watch  the  window :  'tis  the  star  that  guides  me  to 
paradise.  The  great  relish  to  all  is,  that  Honour,  that 
Innocence,  that  Religion,  are  the  witnesses  and  gnaran« 
tees  of  our  happiness. 

Some  of  the  Poet's  letters  written  at  this  critical 
period,  are  supposed  to  be  lost,  and  none  of  Cla- 
rinda's  are  preserved  save  one.  Before  leaving 
town  he  presented  her,  still  unconscious  of  what 
was  awaiting  her,  with  the  famous  pair  of 
wine-glasses,  which  she  preserved  as  the  Mus- 
graves  do  the  Luck  of  Eden  HaU^  and  the  verses 
which  give  them  all  their  value. 

The  interval  of  almost  a  year  presents  a  great  gap 
in  the  Correspondence,  abruptly  broken  ofr,inall  pro- 
bability, by  the  treachery  of  Sylvander  having  be- 
come apparent  to  the  mortified  and  angry  CLu^da. 
She  had  sent  him  an  indignant  letter,  the  nature  of 
which  we  only  make  out  from  his  reply ;  which  was 
not  written  till  long  after  he  had  received  her  epistle. 
Bums  sturdily  pleads  not  guilty  to  the  indictment 
which  his  angry  quondam  mistresspreferred  against 
him,  though,  we  fear,  not  very  successfully.  If  she 
was  the  first  cause  of  whatever  was  amiss,  yet  his 
plea  of  perfect  innocence  will  not  sustain  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  test  of  troth.    He  says : — 

As  I  am  convinced  of  my  own  innocence,  and,  though 
conscious  of  high  imprudence  and  egregious  folly,  can  lay 
my  hand  on  my  breast  and  attest  the  rectitude  of  my 
heart,  you  will  pardon  me,  Madam,  if  I  do  not  carry  my 
complaisance  so  far,  as  humbly  to  acquiesce  in  the  name 
of  Villain,  merely  out  of  compliment  to  your  opinion  ; 
much  as  I  esteem  your  judgment,  and  warmly  as  I  re- 
gard your  worth. 

I  have  already  told  you,  and  I  again  aver  it,  that,  at 
the  period  of  time  alluded  to,  I  was  not  under  the  smaU 
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est  moral  tie  to  Mn.  B. ;  nor  did  I,  nor  could  I  then 

know,  all  the  powerful  circumstances  that  omnipotent 
necessity  was  busy  laying  in  wait  for  me.  When  you 
call  oyer  the  scenes  that  haye  passed  between  us,  yon 
will  suryey  the  conduct  of  an  honest  man,  struggling 
suocessMly  with  temptations  the  most  powerful  that 
eyer  beset  humanity,  and  preserying  untainted  honour, 
in  situations  where  the  austerest  yirtue  would  haye  for- 
given a  &11 :  situations  that,  I  will  dare  to  say,  not  a 
single  indiyidual  of  all  his  kind,  eyen  with  half  bis  sen- 
sibility and  passion,  could  haye  encountered  without 
ruin  ;  and  I  leaye  you  to  guess.  Madam,  how  such  a 
man  is  likely  to  digest  an  accusation  of  perfidious 
treachery. 

Was  I  to  blame,  Madam,  in  being  the  distracted  yic- 
tim  of  charms  which,  I  affirm  it,  no  man  eyer  approached 
with  impunity  1  Had  I  seen  the  least  glimmering  of 
hope  that  these  charms  could  eyer  haye  been  mine  ;  or 

eyen  had  not  iron  necessity But  these  are  unayailing 

words. 

I  would  haye  called  on  you  when  I  was  in  town,  in- 
deed I  could  not  haye  resisted  it,  but  that  Mr.  Ainslie 
told  me,  that  you  were  determined  to  ayoid  your  win- 
dows while  I  was  in  town,  lest  even  a  glance  of  me 
should  occur  in  the  street. 

There  is  some  truth  in  this  defence.  Yet  if  the  ac- 
cused conceived  himself  not  under  the  **  smallest 
moral  tie  "  to  Jean  Armour  during  the  first  period 
of  his  sentimental  flirtation  with  Clarinda,  he 
could  not  hare  so  deceived  himself  upon  his  return 
to  Edinburgh  from  Ayrshire,  where  he  had  left 
Jean  his  wife.  It  was  too  bad.  Or  can  we 
believe— we  do  not — ^that  he  really  was  the  pas- 
sive or  reluctant  victim  of  necessity  when  he 
married.  He  wished  to  soothe  Clarinda.  What 
does  Allan  Cunningham,  what  does  Professor  Wil- 
son, say  of  this  much  canvassed  marriage? 

The  question  has  long  been  mooted,  and  is  likely 
to  be  again  raised  by  this  Correspondence,  whether, 
in  marrying  Jean  Armour,  Bums  was  actuated  by 
unmingled  afiPection,  or  generous  and  compassion- 
ate feelings,  and  the  strong  sense  of  duty  prompt- 
ing him  at  all  hazards  and  sacrifices  to  repair  the 
wrong  he  had  done.  Professor  Wilson  and  Allan 
Cunningham,  both  well  qualified  judges^  contend 
that  his  heart  and  judgment  were  at  one  on  this  most 
important  step  ;  and  they  probably  wero  almost  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  affair  of  Clarinda  as  we 
now  are.  Honest  Allan,  when  bringing  out,  volume 
by  volume,  his  spirited  but  crude,  hasty,  and  inac- 
curate edition  of  the  works  of  Bums,  and  hoping 
to  obtain  the  Letters  of  Clarinda  to  grace  his  work, 
pays  that  lady  many  high  compliments ;  but  in 
the  last  written  volume,  his  Life  of  the  Poet,  he 
says,  [vol.  i.  page  184,]  **This  ^Mistress  of  the 
Poet's  soul,  and  queen  of  Poetesses,'  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  tolerant  in  her  taste,  if  she  sympa- 
thized in  the  affected  strains  which  he  offered  at  the 
altar  of  her  beauty.     ..." 

There  is  much  mora  of  it,  in  tone  still  more 
severo.  And  Allan  Cunningham  also  quotes,  as  if 
from  this  Correspondence,  poetical  passages,  (which 
do  not  appear  in  the  edition  of  Mr.  M'Lehose,) 
which  Allan  condemns  as  **  audaciously  bold," 
though  he  is  unwilling  to  regard  the  composition 
as  serious.  Of  the  period  when  the  Correspondence 
was  at  the  hottest,  Mr.  Cunningham  remarks  :--- 

Bums  now  turned  his  steps  westward The 

thoughts  of  home,  of  a  settled  purpose  in  life,  gave  him 
a  gladness  of  heart  such  as  he  had  neyer  before  kno^vn; 


and,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  moved  homeward  with  as 
much  hilarity  in  his  gait  and  countenance,  ^  as  a  May- 
frog  leaping  across  the  newly-harrowed  ridge,  eigoying 
the  fragrance  of  the  refreshed  earth  after  the  long-ex- 
pected shower."  He  reached  Mossgiel  towards  the  close 
of  April,  [it  was  about  the  22d  of  February.  Cunning- 
ham's Life  of  Bums  is  fbU  of  small  inaccuracies.]  He 
was  not  a  moment  too  soon.  ...  On  his  arriyal,  he 
took  her  [Jean  Armour]  by  the  hand,  and  was  remarried, 
according  to  the  simple  and  efifectusJ  form  of  the  law  of 
Scotland.  .  .  .  Much  of  his  correspondence  at  this 
time  bears  evidence  of  the  peace  of  mind  and  gladness  of 
heart  which  this  twofold  act  of  love  and  generosity  had 
brought  to  him. 

Allan  Cunningham  quotes  the  letters  to  Mrs. 
Dunlop  and  Miss  Chalmers,  in  which  Bums  tells 
of  his  marriage,  and  fondly  describes  the  simple 
and  endearing  qualities  of  his  wife.  Having  given 
these  letters,  Allan  thus  proceeds : — 

These  letters,  and  others  in  the  same  strain,  have  mis- 
led Walker  into  the  belief  that  Bums  married  Jean  Ar- 
mour from  a  sentiment  of  duty  rather  than  a  feeling  of 
love :  no  belief  can  be  more  imaginary.  ...  I  see 
nothing  in  these  letters  out  of  harmony  with  affection 
and  love. 

And  Allan  maintains  his  point,  though  moro  fer- 
vently than  logicaUy,  since  he  proves  that  Bums  con  - 
tinned  to  love  and  adoro  ^*  Bonnie  Jean,"  because  he 
had  done  so  at  a  former  period.  He  speaks  moro 
from  the  hearty  and  to  the  purpose,  when  he  asks — 

But  in  what  were  the  ladies  of  the  polished  circles  of 
the  land  superior  to  a  well-favoured,  well-formed,  well- 
bred  lass  of  low  degree,  who  had  a  light  foot  for  a  dance, 
a  melodious  voice  for  a  song,  two  witching  eyes,  with 
wit  at  will,  and  who  belieyed  the  man  that  loyed  her  the 
greatest  genius  in  the  world  I 

Allan  Cunningham  farther  contends,  that  a  coun- 
try maiden  was  moro  likely  to  understand  the  love* 
lays  of  Bums,  than  any  lady  in  the  land, — Clarinda, 
of  course,  included :  and  it  is  quite  true,  that  while 
his  songs  aro  not,  never  wero,  those  of  *^  fashionable 
circles," 

"  In  busiest  street  and  loneliest  glen. 
Are  felt  the  flashes  of  his  pen." 

Professor  Wilson  is  moro  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
theory  of  Professor  Josiah  Walker  and  others, — 
chiefly  ladies,  however,  and  theroforo,  probably,  in- 
competent judges  in  such  delicate  afiairs.  He 
takes  up  the  cudgels  for  womanhood,  and  for  gen- 
erous manhood  also ;  and  lays  about  him  lustily. 
And  Bums  has  no  moro  fervent,  though  discrimin- 
ating admiror,  than  The  Professor ;  and  has  met 
with  no  biographer  and  critic  moro  capable,  if  so 
capable,  of  fathoming  the  depths  through  which 
his  mighty,  if  troubled  soul,  to  his  latest  hour, — 
"  Went  sounding  on, 
A  dark  and  perilous  way." 

Professor  Wilson  was,  no  doubt  but  partially 
informed  of  this  new  episode  of  Clarinda ;  though 
it  is,  in  our  opinion,  probable  that  the  fallest  know- 
ledge would  not  one  jot  have  changed  the  sen- 
tence thus  solemnly  pronounced : — 

Had  Bums  deserted  her,  [Jean]  he  had  merely  been  a 
heartless  villain.  In  making  her  his  lawfhl  wedded  wife, 
he  did  no  more  than  any  other  man  deserring  the  name  of 
maoy  in  the  same  circumstance,  would  have  done;  and 
had  he  not,  he  would  have  walked  in  shame  before  men, 
and  in  fear  and  trembling  before  God.  But  he  did  so, 
not  only  because  it  was  his  most  sacred  duty,  but  be- 
cause he  loved  her  better  than  ever,  and  without  hor 
would  have  been  miBerable He  writes  about 
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her  to  Mtf.  Dnnlop  and  othen  in  terms  of  sobriety  and 
good  sense. 

But  the  i^eader,  we  take  for  granted,  knows  how 
Burns  wrote  to  Mrs.  Dnnlop. — "  Only  think  of 
Bums,"  continues  Wilson,  "taking  an  Edinburgh 
belk  to  wife !  He  flew  somewhat  too  fervently  to 
'  Lore's  willing  fetters— the  chains  of  his  Jean.' " 
Again  sayeth  the  oracle — 
Of  all  the  women  Bums  ever  lored,  Mary  Campbell 
not  ezeepted,  the  dearest  to  him  by  far,  ftrom  first  to  last, 
was  Jean  Armour.  During  composition,  her  image 
riMc  np  from  his-heart  before  his  eyes  the  instant  he 
toocbes  on  any  thought  or  feelmg  with  which  she  could 
ra  say  way  be  connected;  and  sometimes  his  allusions  to 
ber  might  seem  out  of  place,  did  they  not  please  us  by  let- 
trag  us  know  that  he  could  not  altogether  forget  her, 
wbaierer  the  subject  the  muse  had  chosen.  Others  may 
have  inspired  more  poetical  strains;  but  there  is  an  ear- 
BestsMs  in  his  fervours  at  her  name,  that  brings  her, 
bratbuig  in  warm  flesh  and  blood,  to  his  breast.  High- 
land Msjy  he  would  have  made  his  wife,and  perhaps  have 
broken  her  heart.  He  loved  her,  living,  as  a  creature  in  a 
dream;  [this  is  not  the  Poet's  own  account  of  it ;]  dead  as  a 
Fpirit  in  Heaven.  But  Jean  Armour  possessed  his  heart  in 
tbe  Btormiest  period  of  the  passions,  and  she  possessed  it 
ia  the  lull  which  preceded  their  dissolution.  She  was  well 
worthy  of  his  affection,  on  account  of  her  excellent  quali- 
ties; ud  though  never  beautiful,  had  many  personal  at- 
tnctiMB.  But  Bums  felt  himself  bound  to  her  by  that 
ioscretakle  mystery  in  the  soul  of  every  man,  by  which 
one  other  being,  and  one  only,  is  believed,  and  truly,  to 
w  essential  to  his  happiness  here— without  whom  life 
is  not  life. 

This  is  somewhat  mystical ;  though  there  is  little 
doubt,  we  Uiink,  that  Bums  was  sincerely  attached 
to  his  wife. 

Yet  m  the  spring  of  1791,  when  he  had  been  three 
years  at  Ellialand,  a  husband  and  a  father ;  three 
years  that  were  the  most  tranquil  and  happy  of  his 
tnwbled  life,  we  find  him  writing  Mrs.  M'Lehose— 

I  cannot,  will  not,  enter  into  extenuatory  circum- 
stances ;  else  I  could  show  you  how  my  precipitate, 
headlong,  unthinking  conduct,  leagued  with  a  coxgunc- 
tnre  of  unlucky  events,  to  thrust  me  out  of  a  possibility 
of  keeping  the  path  of  rectitude  ;  to  curse  me,  by  an  ir- 
reconeileable  war  between  my  duty  and  my  dearest 
widtts,  and  to  damn  me  with  a  choice  only  of  different 
Bpeeies  of  error  and  misconduct.  I  dare  not  trust  myself 
foTther  with  this  subject. 

This  letter  enclosed  his  song, 

«  Thine  I  am,  my  fjuthftd  fiur." 

Mrs.  M^hose  has  either  been  the  inspiration 
of  some  of  his  most  exquisite  songs,  or  the  neces- 
^7  peg  on  which  every  amatory  poet,  Petrarch 
included,  must  hang  his  love  verses.  His  most 
patheUc  love-song— the  most  pathetic,  indeed, 
that  ever  united  passion,  tenderness,  and  genius, 
eflfttsed — ^is  said  to  have  sprung  from  this  unfor- 
tunate attachment.  This  origin  may,  to  some  sen- 
eitive  minds,  somewhat  desecrate  the  song, 
*  Ae  fbnd  kiss,  and  then  we  sever." 

Burns  sent  a  copy  of  this  song  to  Mrs.  M^Lehose, 
hut  without  any  personal  reference ;  as  he  did 
another  to  Mrs.  Dunlop ;  and  the  lines,  also  sent 
to  Uie  late  Clarinda,  beginning — 

*  Sensibility,  how  charming  !" 
•tand  inscribed,  in  his  works,  "To  my  dear  and  hon- 
oured friend,  Mrs.  Dunlop  of  Dunlop ;"  so  that  his 
poetical  compliments  were  pretty  equally  distribut- 
rf.  There  is  another  alleged  'heroine  of  tlie  ex- 
^aisite song,  ^  Ae/ond  Zi«;"  whom  Mr.  Lockhart, 
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following  Allan  Cunningham  in  his  Notes  on  Scot- 
tbh  Song,  describes  as  not  Clarinda,  but  as  *^  an- 
other fair  and  somewhat  frail  dame  of  Dumfries- 
shire." The  fame  of  another  song  is  divided,  by 
Allan  Cunningham,  between  Clarinda  and  the 
''  frail  Dumfries-shire  dame."  It  is  that  begin- 
nings— 

^  0  May,  thy  mom  was  ne'er  so  sweet, 
As  the  dark  night  of  December; 

For  sparkling  was  the  rosy  wine, 
And  secret  was  the  chamber; 

And  dear  was  she  I  dauma  name. 
But  I  will  lang  remember." 
Bums  seems  to  have  received  some  letters  from 
Clarinda  in  the  course  of  1791 ;  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  he  thus  replies  to  them  : — 

I  would  have  answered  the  first  long  ago;  but  on  what 
subject  shall  I  write  you  ?  How  can  you  expect  a  cor- 
respondent should  write  you,  when  you  declaro  that  you 
mean  to  preserve  his  letters,  with  a  view,  sooner  or 
later,  to  expose  them  on  the  pillory  of  derision,  and  the 
rack  of  criticism !  This  is  gagging  me  completely,  as  to 
speaking  the  sentiments  of  my  bosom ;  else.  Madam,  I 
could,  perhaps,  too  truly 

"  Join  grief  with  grief,  and  echo  sighs  to  thine!  ^ 
I  have  perused  your  most  beautiful,  but  most  pathetic 
Poem :  do  not  ask  me  how  often,  or  with  what  emotions ! 
You  know  that  *^I  dare  to  tin,  but  not  to  lUr"  Your 
verses  wring  the  confession  flpom  my  inmost  soul,  that — 
I  will  say  it,  expose  it  if  you  please — that  I  have,  more 
than  once  in  my  life,  been  the  victim  of  a  damning  con- 
juncture of  circumstances ;  and  that  to  me  you  must  be 
ever 

"  Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes.'* 

The  world  was  going  ill  with  Bums  by  this  time. 
In  the  month  of  December  he  came  to  Edinburgh, 
and  a  complete  reconciliation  was,  we  are  told,  the 
consequence  of  a  meeting,  which  was  thelast .  Burns 
was,  about  this  time,  much  harassed,  and  often  in 
wretchedly  low  spirits  ;  and  hut  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously he  had  resigned  his  feirm  in  despair,  and 
removed  to  Dumfries  with  his  family.  He  once 
more  needed  a  resting-place  for  his  bruised  heart ; 
some  one  to  pour  the  oil  and  wineinto  his  chafed  and 
tortured  spirit.  In  the  day  of  desolation,  his  heart, 
perhaps,  reverted  to  the  engaging  and  accomplished 
woman  whose  greatest  error,  in  his  eyes,  could 
only  be,  that  she  had  loved  him  not  wisely,  hut 
too  well ;  reverted,  but  with  the  sobered  feelings 
which  yet  evince  genuine  tenderness  for  one  whom 
he  had  bidden  •*  love  him  with  all  his  faults, 
and  in  spite  of  them ;"  and  whom  he  had  come  to 
love  "  in  spite  of  hers."  Some  change  had  also 
taken  place  in  the  fortunes  of  Mra.  M'Lehose.  She 
had  lost  one  of  her  two  children  ;  and  her  husband, 
so  far  as  we  learn  from  a  narrative  which  she  left 
behind  her,  after  the  silence  and  neglect  of  many 
years,  unexpectedly  sent  her  an  invitation  to  come 
to  him  in  Jamaica,  and  a  bill  for  £60  to  equip  her 
for  the  voyage.  He  also  requested  that  their  only  sur- 
viving son  should  be  placed  at  the  best  school  which 
Edinburgh  or  its  neighbourhood  affoixled.  Mrs. 
M'Lehose,  after  considerable  hemtation  and  doubt, 
was,  by  the  advice  of  her  friends,  tbe  liberal  pro- 
mises madeforherchild,andthegoodaccount8which 
she  received  of  the  reformed  character  of  her  hus- 
band, induced  to  undertake  the  voyage.  On  this 
subject  she  had  either  corresponded  with  Burns,  or, 
at  all  events,  had  by  some  means  ai>]>rized  him  of 
het  purpose.      On*  f^o'mg  to  Jamaica,  she   met 
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with  a  eold  reception  from  her  capricious  hus- 
band ;  and  she  remained  for  onl j  a  few  miserable 
months  on  the  island.  She  found  Mr.  M^Lehose 
with  a  coloured  mbtress  and  family,  and  his  tem- 
per more  violent  and  wrathful  than  ever.  Her 
health  suffered  from  the  climate,  and  the  nervous 
state  superinduced  by  mental  anxiety ;  and  she  must 
have  been  delighted  to  find  herself  back  in  Edin- 
burgh with  her  son  and  among  her  friends.  On 
hearing  of  her  voyage,  Bums  sent  her  a  couple  of 
Bongs,  which  she  was  at  liberty  to  apply  to  herself, 
if  she  pleased.  He  says  notMng  on  the  subject. 
They  are  those  beginnings- 

"  Behold  the  hour,  the  boat  arrive,'* 
and 

**  Aince  mair  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December.'' 

It  was  on  the  6th  December,  1791,  that  they 
parted  for  ever.  Before  embarking  for  Jamaica,  in 
the  following  February,  Mrs.  M'Lehose,  who  would 
not  resign  her  character  of  religious  monitor,  how- 
ever ungracefully  it  might  sit  upon  her,  thus 
exhorts  him : — 

Bead  my  former  UtUn  attentivdy:  let  the  religions 
tenets  there  expressed  sink  deep  into  year  mind ;  medi- 
tate on  them  with  candour,  and  your  accurate  judgment 
must  be  conrinced  that  they  accord  with  the  words  of 
Bternal  Truth  !  Laugh  no  more  at  holy  things,  or  holy 
men:  remember,  ^without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
Qod."  Another  thing,  and  I  have  done :  as  you  value 
my  peace,  do  not  write  me  to  Jamaica,  until  I  let  yon 
know  you  may  with  safety.  Write  Mary  often.  She 
feels  for  you  and  judges  of  your  present  feelings  by  her 
own.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy  to  hear  of  my  hap- 
piness :  and  I  trust  you  will — soon. 

When  he  learned  that  she  had  returned,  it  was 
Bums  (who,  at  her  request,  had  kept  up  a  sort  of 
correspondence  with  her  friend  Mary  Peacock)  that 
seems  to  have  first  broken  silence.  He  sent  her 
a  volume  of  "  Johnson's  Museum,"  that  treasury 
of  many  of  his  best  songs;  and  made  these  frantic 
stipulations — 

Shall  I  hear  fVom  you  1  But  first  hear  me.  No  cold 
language,  no  prudential  documents:  I  despise  advice, 
and  scorn  control.  If  you  are  not  to  write  such  language, 
such  sentiments  as  you  know  I  shall  wish,  shall  delight 
to  receive,  I  conjure  you,  by  wounded  pride  I  by  ruined 
peace !  by  frantic,  disappointed  passion !  by  all  the  many 
ills  that  constitute  that  sum  of  human  woes,  a  broken 
heart ! !  I — to  me  be  silent  for  ever. 

Is  it,  then,  true,  that  if  Clarinda  flirted  first. 
Burns  loved  longest?  that  the  strongest  nature 
was  the  most  constant?  Of  her  correspondence 
we  find  nothing  more  ;  and  the  last  of  his  letters 
that  appears,  is  dated  1793.  It  is  written  from 
an  inn,  while  he  was  on  some  excise  excursion, 
— and  is  quite  as  characteristic  as  any  of  the 
series : — 

Before  you  ask  me  why  I  have  not  written  you,  first 
let  me  be  informed  by  you,  kow  I  shall  write  you  1  ''In 
friendship,"  you  say  ;  and  I  have  many  a  time  taken  up 
my  pen  to  try  an  epistle  of  "  friendship"  to  you  ;  but  it 
will  not  do:  'tis  like  Jove  grasping  a  pop-gun,  after  hav- 
ing wielded  his  thunder.  When  I  take  up  the  pen,  re- 
collection ruins  me.  Ah  !  my  ever  dearest  Clarinda  ! 
Clarinda  !  What  a  host  of  memory's  tenderest  offspring 
crowd  on  my  fancy  at  that  sound  !  But  I  must  not  in- 
dulge that  subject.—  You  have  forbid  it. 

1  am  extremely  happy  to  learn  that  your  precious 
health  is  refe'stablished,  and  that  you  are  once  more  fit 
to  enjoy  that  satisfaction  in  existence,  which  health 
alone  can  give  us.  My  old  friend  Ainslie  has  indeed 
been  kind  to  you.    Tell  him  that  I  envy  him  the  power 


of  serving  you.  I  had  a  letter  f^m  him  a  while  aeo: 
but  it  was  so  dry,  so  distant,  so  like  a  card  to  one  of  his 
clients,  that  I  could  scarce  bear  to  read  it,  and  have  not 
yet  answered  it.  He  is  a  good,  honest  fellow,  and  can 
write  a  friendly  letter,  which  would  do  equal  honour  to 
his  head  and  lus  heart,  as  a  whole  sheaf  of  his  letters 
which  I  have  by  me  will  witness  ;  and  though  Fame 
does  not  blow  her  trumpet  at  my  approach  now,  as  she 
did  theny  when  he  first  honoured  me  with  his  friendship, 
yet  I  am  as  proud  as  ever  ;  and  when  I  am  laid  in  my 
grave,  I  wish  to  be  stretched  at  my  full  length,  that  I 
may  occupy  every  inch  of  ground  I  have  a  right  to. 

You  would  laugh  were  you  to  see  me  where  I  am  just 
now.  Would  to  Heaven  you  were  here  to  laugh  with 
me,  though  I  am  afraid  that  crying  would  be  our  first 
employment.  Here  am  I  set,  a  solitary  hermit,  in  the 
solitary  room  of  a  solitary  inn,  vrith  a  solitary  bottle  of 
wine  by  me;  as  grave  and  as  stupid  as  an  owl,  but  like 
that  owl,  still  faithful  to  my  old  song ;  in  confirmation  of 
which,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mac,  here  is  your  good  health. 
May  the  hand-waled  benisons  o'  Heaven  bless  your  bon- 
nie  face  ;  and  the  vniktch  wha  skellies  at  your  welfare, 
may  the  auld  tinkler  deil  get  him  to  clout  his  rotten 
heart !  Amen. 

You  must  know,  my  dearest  Madam,  that  these  now 
many  years,  wherever  I  am,  in  whatever  company,  when 
a  married  lady  is  called  as  a  toast,  I  constantly  give 
you;  but  as  your  name  has  never  passed  my  lips,  oven  to 
my  piost  intimate  friend,  I  give  you  by  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Mac.  This  is  so  well  known  among  my  acquaintances, 
that  when  any  married  lady  is  called  for,  the  toast- 
master  will  6ay,''0,  we  need  not  ask  him  who  it  is: 
here's  Mrs.  Mac!" 

Then  a  handful  of  his  rhyming  waresi  hii  dear- 
est and  choicest  treasures,  are  enclosed. 

In  the  three  years  that  elapsed  before  death  for 
ever  closed  the  bright  and  feverish  career  of  Cla- 
rinda's  lover,  we  find  no  trace  of  farther  coxreapon- 
denee  between  them. 

Few  more  words  are  needed  to  close  the  hiitory 
of  her  whose  memory  must  henceforth  live  in  con- 
nexion with  that  of  Scotland's  Bard ;  and  with 
what  is  the  most  agitating  event  in  his  many  tran- 
sient loves.  Her  name  will  also  live  in  alliance  urith 
some  of  his  finest  songs. 

Mr8.M'Lehose  resided  in  Edinburgh  until  her  de- 
cease. After  her  return  from  Jamaica,  her  son  was 
taken  as  an  apprentice  by  Bums*  friend,  Mr.  Robert 
Ainslie,  W.S. ;  and  the  mother  and  son  thus  left 
alone,  and  fondly  attached,  continued  to  live  together 
until  the  son  married.  She  enjoyed  a  small,  but 
well-managed  independence  from  the  original 
patrimony  secured  to  her  by  her  father,  and  the 
generosity  of  Lord  Craig.  Clarinda  retained  many 
of  her  early  friends  ;  and,  for  thirty  years,  spent  a 
respectable  and  social,  if  not  a  gay  life.  Living 
to  extreme  old  age,  it  was  her  fate  not  only  to  sur- 
vive her  early  friends,  but  her  only  son,  and  all 
her  grandchildren  with  the  exception  of  the  Editor 
of  this  Correspondence.  She  died  in  October  1841, 
in  the  house  which  she  had  occupied  for  many  years 
on  the  Calton  Hill.  Among  her  friends,  while  life 
was  spared  them,  were  James  Graham,  author  of 
"  The  Sabbath,"  the  friend  of  that  amiable  Mary, 
whom  the  reader  has  already  seen.  This  lady  after- 
wards became  the  second  wife  of  Mr.  James  Gray,  a 
gentleman  well  known  for  his  poetical  talents,  and 
as  having  wiitten  a  generous  Defence  of  Burns, 
with  whom  he  became  intimately  acquainted  while 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Dumfries.  We 
have  somewhere  seen  a  copy  of  very  elegant  verses. 
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addressed  by  Mr.  Gray  to  Mrs.  M^Lehose,  on  her 
anniud  social,  old-fashioned  New-year's-day  par- 
ties, which  would  hare  made  an  appropriate  orna- 
ment to  this  Yolume.  Mr.  Robert  Ainsliewasy 
also,  to  the  last  numbered  among  her  friends ;  and 
him,  with  all  the  rest,  she  outliTed.  As  the  ^'  fair 
mistress  of  the  poet's  soul/'  she  continued  to  be 
an  object  of  some  interest^  or  cnriosity,  to  the  ad- 
miren  of  Bums.  Clarinda  kept  a  journal ;  and 
horn  it  we  have  the  following  extracts  of  entries, 
one  of  them  made  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years. 
She  sanriyed  Bums  for  nearly  half  a  century  :— 


«25«A  Jan.,  1815.— Bums*  birth  day.— A  great  din- 
ner at  Oman's.  Should  like  to  be  there,  an  inyisible 
spectator  of  ull  said  of  that  great  genius." 

**  eth  Deo,,  1831.— This  day  I  never  can  forget.  Parted 
with  Bums  in  the  year  1791,  never  more  to  meet  in  this 
world. — Oh,  may  we  meet  in  Heaven  !" 

In  looking  back  on  what  we  have  written,  we 
feel  that  we  may  have  been  harsh,  though  not 
unjust,  to  that  woman  who,  apparently,  had  at  last 
acquired  some  interest  in  the  affections  of  Bums. 
If  it  be  BO,  we  must  plead  that  strong  love  and 
deep  reverence  for  our  National  Poet  which  over- 
powers every  sentiment^  save  the  love  of  truth. 
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GzBMur  literature  is  beginning  to  be  enriched 
by  specimens  of  those  of  our  national  lyrics  which 
have  a  close  affinity,  or  rather  a  kindred  na- 
tore,  with  the  popular  songs  of  the*  Fatherland. 
The  Germans  have  now  got  many  of  the  best  songs 
of  Bams;  and  they  appear  to  appreciate  them 

WHEN  MAGGY  GANGS  AWAY. 

BT  JAMES  HOGG, 

0  wbat  will  a'  the  lads  do 

When  Maggy  gangs  away  1 
0  wbat  will  a'  the  lads  do 

When  Maggy  gangs  away  I 
There  's  no  a  heart  in  a'  the  glea 

That  disna  dread  the  day : 
0  what  will  a'  the  lads  do 

When  Maggy  gangs  away! 

Young  Jock  has  ta'en  the  hill  for 't — 

A  waefn  wight  is  he  ; 
Poor  Harry 's  ta'en  the  bed  for  't, 

An'  laid  him  down  to  dee  ; 
And  Sandy 's  ga'en  unto  the  kirkj 

And  leamin'  £Mt  to  pray: 
And  0  what  will  the  lads  do 

When  Maggy  gangs  away ! 

The  yonng  laird  o*  the  Lang-Shaw 

Has  drunk  her  health  in  wine  ; 
The  priest  has  said — ^in  eonfldeBO^>*>« 

The  lasne  was  dirine  ; 
And  that  is  mair  in  maiden's  praise 

Than  ony  priest  should  say : 
Bat  O  what  will  the  lads  do 

When  Maggy  gangs  away ! 

The  wailing  in  our  green  glen 

That  day  will  quarer  high. 
Twill  draw  the  red-breast  ftrae  the  weed, 

The  laverook  firae  the  sky  ; 
The  fairies  frae  their  beds  o'  dew 

Will  rise  and  join  the  lay : 
And  hey  !  what  a  day  will't  be 

When  Maggy  gangs  away ! 


highly.  The  lyrical  reciprocity  will  not  stop  here. 
Our  first  contribution  of  this  sort,  which  is  by 
a  Lady,  and  from  the  songs  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  is,  at  least,  recommended  by  almost 
literal  closeness  to  the  original,  while  its  spirit  is 
preserved. 

WENN  GRETCHEN  GEHET  HIN. 


O  was  machen  alle  die  Bursohen 

Wenn  Gretchen  gehet  hin  1 
O  was  machen  alle  die  Bnrsohett 

Wenn  Gretohen  gehet  hin  t 
£s  giebt  kein  Herz  das  fUrchtel  tti^llt 

Den  Tag  im  Thai  darin  : 
0  was  machen  alle  die  Burschen 

Wenn  Gretohen  gehet  hin  t 

Am  Berge  wandelt  junger  Jock, 

Ein  Kerl  recht  kummerroll, 
thr  arme  Hans  in's  Bett  gelegt 

Will  sterben,  krankund  toll. 
Und  Sandy  in  die  Kirche  geht 

Um  sich  zu  sohnen  d'rin  : 
Und  0  was  machen  die  Bursehen, 

Wenn  Gretchen  gehet  hin  ? 

Ber  junge  Herr  von  Langen-Busoh^ 

Ertrinkt  zu  ihr  den  Wein  ; 
DerPfaffe  nennt — ^vertwulich— 

Das  MHdchen  gbttlich  fein ; 
Efi  ist,  zu  ihrem  Lobe,  mehr 

Als  Pfaffen  geziemt,  darin  ;' 
O  was  aber  machen  die  Burschen^ 

Wenn  Gretchen  gehet  hin  I 

Denn  schallt  es  hoch  von  Wehe 

In  unserm  Thai  so  griin, 
Es  wird  Rothkehlchen  aus  dem  Lanb| 

Aus  der  Luft  die  Lerohe  aiehn  ; 
Die  Feen  aus  ihren  Betten  von  Thau 

Sich  heben  zu  stimmen  darin  ; 
Juch  heisa  I  was  ist's  fiir  ein  Tag 

Wenn  Gretchen  gehet  hin  ! 


Our  next  specimens  are  by  Crermans^  and  still  quite  as  good  as  manuscript  to  all  English  XUii^vUf 
THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST. 


■T  fl.  A.  VON  HALm,  OV  OLDBHBITBO. 
'^IhaTeheardaliUiDg 
At  the  ewea  milking,"  &c.,  &<!• 

Hier  tonten  sonst  frUhe 

Beim  Melken  der  Kiihe 
OeiXnge  der  Knaben  Tor  Tagesbeginn« 

Nun  sehallt  es  von  Wehe 

Im  Thai  anf  der  Hohe  ; 
Die  wackersten  Jiinglinge  sanken  dahin  I 

Sonst  senkten  in  BUrden 

Wohl  Mfldchen  die  Burden, 
Und  seherzten  and  kosten  mit  SchHfem  darin* 


Verhallt  ist  das  Schenwn, 
Mit  tranrigem  Heraen 
Fiillt  jedes  die  Eimer^  und  eilet  dahhu 

Im  Dimmem  yersteokten 

Sioh  MKdchen,  und  schreekten 
Die  Schafer,und  spielten  nm  Kttssegewinn. 

Nun  sitzen  die  Triiben, 

Und  klagen  den  Lieben : 
Es  sank  wohl  die  Blume  des  Landes  dahih ! 

Am  Kirmess  beim  Reihen 
War  Kosen  und  Freien; 
Bei  Miihen  nnd  Ernten  schoU  frohlicher  Sinn* 
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Nob  binden  so  leise 
Die  Garben  nnr  Greiee : 
Die  blUhenden  JUnglinge  sanken  dahin. 

Nioht  t6nen  mehr  friihe 

Beim  Melken  der  Kiihe 
GesMnge  der  Knaben  ror  Tagesbegmn  ; 

£■  Bohallet  nor  Wehe 

ImThal,  aofder  Hdhe: 
Die  wackersten  Jilnglinge  eanken  dahin ! 


PIBROCK  DES  DONNEL  DHU. 

FROM  8IE  WALTER  SCOTT.      BY  THB  LA5T  COUNT  OF 
PURGSTALL.* 

Pibrock  dee  Donnel  Dhn, 
Pibrock  dee  Donnel^ 
Roi'e  den  Itlannen  zu, 
Rufe  Clanconnel. 
Kommet  in  stolxer  Pracht 

AUe  Gretreae, 
Kommet  in  Kriegertracht, 

£dle  nnd  Freye ! 

Wer  in  dem  ihale  lebt 
Oder  auf  Bergen  noch 
Anf  Inderlocky  sohwebt, 
Tragend  die  Fahne  hoch ; 
Wem  in  der  treuen  Brust 
MAnnlich  das  Hers  nooh  BohlSgt, 
Wer  in  der  Sohlacht  mit  Lust 
Hand  an  das  Sohwert  noch  legt ! 

Lasset  das  schene  Wild 

Aohtlos  rich  mehren, 
Kommet  mit  Schwert  and  Schild, 

Lanzen  und  Speeren ; 


Lasset  die  Herde  Bteh*n 

SchntzloB  im  Freyen, 
Lasst  rie  anf  Berges  Hd1i*n 

Wild  sioh  serstrenen  I 

Lasset  den  Fischerkahn 

Frey  auf  den  Wellen, 
Eilt,  euch  snr  Kriegerfahn 

Schatzend  zn  stellen ; 
Lasst  den  Yerstorbenen 

Rnh'n  aof  der  Bahre 
Lasst  die  Geliebte  steh'n 

Vor  dem  Altare  I 

Kommt  wie  die  StUrme,  die 

WKlder  yerheeren, 
Kommt  wie  die  Flnthen,  die 

Schiife  zerstdren. 
Sammelt  each,  sammelt  each, 

Sammelt  each  alle, 
Sammelt  each,  sammelt  each, 

Forchtbar  zam  Sohwalle. 

Sehety  sie  kommen,  sie 

Kommen,  sie  kommen, 
Sehet,  sie  haben  die 

Waffen  genommen. 
Hoch  schwebt  der  Federbusch 

Heiden-nmrangen, 
Lant  ist  daroh  Wald  nnd  Bosch 

Schlachtruf  erklangen. 

Wer  hat  die  MKntel  bin 

Gereicht  za  den  Waffbn  t 
Ktthn  mit  beherztem  Sinn 

Sieg  sich  za  schalfen, 
MAnmich  rich  jeder  za 

KMmpfen  bereite, 
Pibrock  des  Donnel  Dhn 

Rof  nns  znm  Streite. 
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THE  PABI8H  NURSE. 

We  are  now  to  see  the  home  to  which  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  Miss  Snig,  the  cousin  and  house- 
keeper of  Justice  Tender,  and  her  jealousy  of  the 
kind-hearted  old  man's  growing  fondness  for  the 
infant  Barbara,  was  about  to  consign  our  little 
heroine  under  the  roof  of  Mrs.  Kite  ;  the  parish 
nurse  of  the  town  which  we  shall  take  leave  to  call 
Deerboume,  though  it  bears  no  such  name  in  the 
county  map. 

The  street  wherein  Mrs.  Kite  dwelt,  was  situ- 
ated in  a  low  suburb  of  the  manufacturing  town 
we  have  before  mentioned.  It  was  the  very  re- 
gion of  squalor  and  want,  famine  and  riotous  de- 
bauchery, ill  fed  and  ill  paid  la1)our,  crime  and 
struggling  virtue.  The  low  tavern,  with  its  vi- 
cious customers,  that  sordid  gulf  that  swallowed 
up  the  bread  of  famished  wives  and  children ;  the 
huckster's  shop,  where  usury  and  imposition  earned 
a  foul  and  ruinous  per  centage ;  the  gin-shop  ;  the 
butcher's,  where  hung,  in  sickly  array,  the  loath- 
some refuse  of  a  higher  market,  destined  not  for 
the  food  of  dogs,  but  for  a  hungered  population  ; 
the  low  cellar  or  the  garret  of  the  artisan — ^homes 
where  crime   basked  unseen,  and  hovels  where 


honesty  and  virtue  (man's  last  and  best  heirdom) 
still  struggled  on  upheld  by  Hope :  such  scenes  and 
such  homes  constituted  the  neighbourhood  of  Mrs. 
Kite.  The  street  was  narrow,  and  not  over-blest 
with  the  light  of  heaven ;  but  about  the  middle  of 
it,  it  somewhat  widened  :  and  here,  in  the  least 
squalid  part,  was  the  house  of  Mrs.  Kite.  In  truth, 
it  assumed  to  itself  a  greater  air  of  respectability 
than  did  the  neighbouring  dwellings :  for  its  door 
was  painted  green ;  and  the  window  not  only  poo- 
sessed  the  necessary  panes  of  glass,  but  boasted 
a  row  of  bright  red  flower-pots,  where  vegetated, 
amid  the  parched  mould,  a  ^w  sickly  plants. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  dull  winter  s  day,  and 
in  the  low  but  wide-spread  kitchen  of  Mrs.  Kite's 
home  the  family  were  assembled ;  and  such  a  home 
and  such  a  scene  few  would  witness  to  foi^t. 

The  floor  of  the  room  was  of  brick,  so  broken 
and  worn  by  time,  that  in  places  it  was  sunk  into 
hollows,  wherein  seemed  to  be  gathered  all  the 
filth  of  a  loathsome  negligence.  A  few  articles  of 
crazy  and  old-fashioned  furniture  were  placed 
around  the  kitchen,  on  which  was  piled  an  anti- 
quity of  dust  and  cobwebs.  One  comer  of  the 
ill-conditioned  chamber  held  a  large  bed,  that  had 
once  possessed  curtains,  the  remnants  of  which 


^  Count  Pnrgstall,  from  his  reaideuce  in  fidinbnrgli,  and  intimate  connexion  with  ikotland,  possessed  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary qualiflcationn  for  the  tosk  he  n^;umcdi 
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now  hani^  in  a  thousand  tatters,  and  ill  concealed 
the  rade  flock  bed,  upon  which  were  stretched  some 
ii?e  or  six  sleeping  c^dren,  of  ages  yarying  from 
two  months  to  thiee  years.  Some  seven  or  eight 
other  children,  scarcely  older  than  those  that  slept, 
played  about  on  the  rude  floor ;  some  tied  in  a 
broken  go-cart,  others  seated  on  the  ground,  and 
the  rest  endeavouring  to  walk,  by  the  help  of  a 
ehair  or  table  that  stood  within  reach.  A  wide 
chimney-piece  occupied  one  side  of  the  room,  and 
the  pinched-up  and  rusty  grate,  held,  at  the  hour 
we  speak  of,  a  low  and  smoky  fire,  over  which 
was  swung  a  large  boiling  iron-pot,  for  the  contents 
of  which  some  of  the  Misses  Kite  seemed  to  wait, 
as  they  stirred  the  fire  often ;  and  then  returned  with 
due  diligence  to  a  broken  washing-tub,  that,  prop- 
ped upon  a  ehair,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Mrs.  Kite  was  easily  distinguished  from  her  daugh- 
ters, by  being  older  and  uglier :  and  as  we  now 
present  her  to  the  reader,  she  was  solacing  herself 
with  a  short  and  very  black  pipe,  and  had  drawn 
the  low  chair  upon  which  she  was  seated  so  near 
the  grate,  that  her  feet  rested  amidst  the  pile  of 
aihei  that  covered  the  hearthstone.  The  pipe 
seemed  to  have  had  a  soothing  influence  upon  her : 
for  leaning  forward,  so  that  her  bony  elbows  rested 
ofl  her  knees,  she  took  a  whiff  every  now  and  then, 
relapsing  in  the  intervals,  into  a  sort  of  half  slum- 
ber, though  not  forgetting,  between  whiles,  to  jog  a 
cradle  that  stood  near.  The  eldest  Miss  Kite,  who 
had  probably  seen  some  fifty  years,  was  an  exact 
representation  of  her  mother ;  and  as  Mrs.  Kite  was 
a  tall  woman.  Miss  Kite  was  tall  also,  reaching  to 
eix  feet  two  inches ;  and  as  none  of  the  Misses  Kite 
averaged  less  than  ux  feet,  they  were  known  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood  by  the  luune  of 
the  <«Six  long  Kites."  Miss  Sukey  Kite  (for 
that  was  the  name  of  the  eldest)  was  dressed  in  a 
staff  gown,  over  which,  as  a  contrast,  was  pinned  a 
yellow  silk  handkerchief,  and  her  locks  of  grizzled 
hair  (concealed  as  well  as  they  could  be  by  a  few 
borrowed  curls)  were  thrust  beneath  a  tattered 
gauze  cap.  In  colour  somewhat  darker  than  her 
unwashed  face.  She  occupied  a  seat  near  her  mo- 
ther ;  and  whilst  she  beguiled  the  time  by  poring 
over  a  thumbed  newspaper,  borrowed  from  the 
nearest  tavern,  she  rocked  to  sleep  an  emaciated 
infant  of  some  six  weeks  old,  who,  either  from  pain 
or  hunger,  moved  restlessly  about;  and  as  often  as 
Miss  Kite  stayed  the  rocking  of  her  chair,  gave 
forth  a  feeble  and  stifled  cr}^ 

*'Cnrse  ye,  Suke!"  said  Mrs.  Kite,  aroused  from 
her  short  slumbers ;  "  can't  ye  rock  the  brat,  in- 
stead of  spelling  out  some  hangman's  story? 
There's  the  t'other  gals  a- washing,  Sal  a-mending, 
aad  Ria  gone  for  the  muffins  :  I'll  take  the  poker 
to  yon,  if  ye  don't  stop  that  imp's  yell.  Lodnum 
H :  Fm  not  going  to  have  its  mumping  cry.  Sleep 
it  shall,  whilst  I've  the  muffins ;  or  it  hadn't  need 
come  within  reach  of  my  fingers." 

"  Stop  yer  tongue,"  said  Miss  Suke.  «  The  brat 
won't  sleep ;  t'as  had  lodnum  twice  since  noon ;  and 
it's  made  it  sleep  no  more  nor  so  much  water." 

"  Then  Dafly  it,"  said  Mrs.  Kite.  **  Come,  give 
the  imp  to  me,  and  I'll  dose  it." 

So  saying,  the  hag  snatched  the  wretched  Infant 


from  the  arms  of  Suke,  and  stifling  its  cries  with 
her  hand,  bid  Miss  Sal  Kite  fetch  her  the  Dafly. 

But  Sal  was  not  more  obedient  than  her  sister ; 
and  giving  the  hag  a  glance,  as  much  as  to  say 
**  fetch  it  yourself,"  she  quietly  went  on  with  her 
work ;  and  Mrs.  Kite  venting  her  spleen  in  a  broad 
oath,  arose,  and  reaching  £rom  the  mantelpiece  a 
phial  filled  with  that  nurses'  comfort  and  death's 
friend,  the  celebrated  ''  Daffy's  Elixir,"  held  back 
the  infant  on  her  lap,  and  inserting  the  lip  of  the 
bottle  into  its  mouth,  drenched  it  with  what  she 
thought  a  sufficient  deeping-draught. 

'' There,"  exckimed  Mrs.  Kite,  *'I  hope  ye'U 
sleep  now,  ye  yelling  devil  1  Lodnum  does  for  the 
t'other  imps ;  but  there's  no  profit  got  out  of  you  : 
for  what  with  Godfrey  and  Daffy,  and  gin,  you 
ain't  kept  for  the  thi-ee  shillings  that  I  get  a-week 
for  ye ;  half  goes  in  duty,  and  the  rest  the  quack 
puts  in  his  pocket  I " 

"  The  brat  won't  tronble  ye  long,  I  daresay,'* 
said  Miss  Sally ;  **  'taint  been  awake  for  three  hours 
in  the  last  fortnight,  and  its  next  sleep  may  be  its 
last.  And  there  are  them  as  live  about  here,  aa 
will  look  sharp  if  it  does  die  ;  for  when  little  Jim 
White  died  in  the  summer,  there  was  a  precious 
buzz  made ;  for  'tis  common  talk  as  how  we  dose  the 
brats.  The  mother  sent  ye  five  shillings  yesterday, 
as  if  to  bribe  us  to  be  kind  to  it;  and  that's  enough 
to  pay  for  one  week's  rocking,  if  'twanted  it. " 

**  You  hussy,"  said  Mrs.  Kite,  **  say  that  again, 
and  I'll  dose  you.  Ye've  taken  to  preaching,  have 
ye,  since  ye  sparked  it  with  Ned  Ruffle  1 " 

*^  Come,  come,"  said  Miss  Suke,  **  don't  be  arter 
blazing  at  Sal,  or  I'll " 

The  threat  was  inaudible,  or  rather  lost  to  hear- 
ing ;  for  the  two  Misses  Kite,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged at  the  washing-tub,  now  approached  the 
fire  to  lift  off  the  boiler ;  and  Miss  Suke,  finding 
the  fire  disengaged,  stirred  it  into  a  blaze,  and 
swinging  over  the  sooty  tea-kettle,  commenced  the 
preparation  of  the  tea-board. 

The  dose  that  Mrs.  Kite  had  administered  to  the 
wretched  infant,  soon  produced  the  desired  sleep  ; 
and  as  it  lay  stretched  in  an  almost  death-like 
slumber,  a  looker-on  might  have  thought  that  it 
was  indeed  its  last  repose,  saving  for  the  laboured 
respiration  that  convulsed  its  debilitated  frame. 
When  it  was  at  length  quiet,  the  hag  raised  it 
roughly  in  her  arms,  and  bearing  it  to  the  bed  we 
have  described,  placed  it  amidst  the  other  sleeping 
children ;  and  casting  a  part  of  the  coarse  rug  over 
it,  left  it  to  its  fate. 

By  the  time  Mrs.  Kite  had  resumed  her  seat. 
Miss  Suke  had  drawn  a  one-legged  table  in  front 
of  the  fire ;  and,  from  the  lumber  of  an  adjoining 
shelf,  had  produced  four  or  five  tea-cups,  each  of 
a  different  colour  and  form,— some  with  saucers  and 
some  without.  These,  witli  a  black  tea-pot,  well- 
nigh  spoutless  and  graced  with  a  tin  lid,  a  broken 
milk -jug,  and  a  large  knife,  completed  the  minor 
preparations.  Whilst  Miss  Suke  had  thus  been 
occupied,  aU  noise  within  the  kitchen  had  ceased  ; 
and  the  children,  who  had  been  before  so  busy, 
stayed  simultaneously  in  their  play,  and,  with 
straining  eyes  and  anxious  faces,  watched  every 
indication  of  the  approaching  tea-hour.  Those  that 
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had  been  walking  round  the  chairs,  stood  still,  and 
walked  no  longer ;  those  seated  on  the  floor,  play- 
ing with  a  potato  or  a  broken  candlestick,  turned 
their  heads  to  watch  Miss  Kite ;  and  the  older 
and  more  knowing,  had  drawn  themselves  within 
the  shade  of  the  tattered  curtains  that  hung  around 
the  bed,  that  they  might  watch,  with  less  chance 
of  obsenration,  the  dawning  hopes  that  their 
hunger  might  be  appeased.  At  length.  Miss  Suke 
crossed  the  kitchen,  and,  opening  a  closet-door, 
brought  from  thence  a  huge  loaf,  a  piece  of  bacon, 
and  some  butter  in  a  basin ;  and  placing  them  on 
the  table,  exclaimed— 

"  Come,  leave  the  duds,  and  come  to  tea ;  for  if 
no  one  else  ar'n't  going  to  get  it,  I  am." 

At  this  announcement  of  tea,  and  able  no  longer 
to  subdue  their  hunger,  the  youngest  of  the  chil- 
dren approached  the  table  with  timid  footsteps, 
though  careful  to  keep  hid  from  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
Kite ;  and  one,  more  adventurous  than  the  rest, 
aetuaJIy  came  so  near  the  loaf,  as  to  break  off, 
unobserved,  an  obtruding  crust;  and  holding  it 
np  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  boast  of  his  courage, 
hastily  swallowed  it,  and  again  stole  forth  his 
fingers  for  a  second  crust,  much  to  the  envy  of  his 
companions.  But  fortune  was  not  again  propi- 
tious:  the  finger  and  thumb  had  reached  the 
tempting  morsel,  when  lo !  Miss  Nancy  Kite  turn- 
ed quickly  round  from  her  post  at  the  washing- 
tub,  and  caught  the  delinquent  in  the  very  fact. 
At  this  sight,  the  elder  and  least  adventurous  of 
the  children  withdrew  again  behind  the  curtains 
of  the  bed,  and  listened,  with  sad  foreboding,  to 
the  punishment  that  would  be  sure  to  follow  upon 
the  direful  act  of  a  hungry  child  stealing  a  crust 
of  bread. 

With  her  hands  wet  from  the  soap-suds.  Miss 
Nancy  seized  the  wretched  urchin  by  the  back  of 
its  tattered  pinafore,  and  lifting  it  from  the  ground 
with  one  hand  to  a  height  considerably  above  the 
tea-table,  brought  the  other  with  full  force  to  the 
level  of  its  head  and  neck ;  and  whilst  she  inflicted 
repeated  slaps  upon  the  face  and  ears  of  the  hun- 
gered child,  she  gave  exercise  to  the  arm  that  held 
it  by  violently  shaking  the  culprit  during  the  in- 
termission of  the  labour  that  occupied  her  right 
hand.  Mrs.  Kite  seemed  aroused  from  her  sullen 
fit  by  the  bitter  screams  of  the  child,  and  turning 
round  in  her  chair,  said— 

"What,  's  the  imp  been  filching  at  the  loaf, 
Nance  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Miss  Nance.  «  This  is  the 
work-house  brat,  mother  ;  and  he 's  beginning  his 
work  for  the  gallows  betimes  :  however,  he 's  had 
all  the  supper  he  shall  have  to-night ;  and  he  shall 
know  what  'tis  to  wait  for  the  morrow's  por- 
ridge." 

"Eat,  eat, eat!  is  all  the  imps  think  of,"  said 
Mrs.  Kite.  «  Curse  'em  !  it 's  Jim  Brown,  is  it? 
Cufl^  him,  Nance.  I  owe  him  a  grudge  for  taking 
two  potatoes  instead  of  one.  It  would  break  the 
temper  of  a  saint  on  yarth,  to  have  to  deal  with 
iuch  camate  devils.  Push  him  into  the  room,  and 
lock  the  door,  Nance ;  and  he'll  find  his  way  into 
the  straw,  I  wan-ant." 

"No,  no/'  said  Miss  Jenny  Kite,  resting  her 


arm  upon  the  soapy  tub  ;  "  let  the  brat  stay  and 
see  the  rest  eat  their  stirabout :  it  helps  a  craving 
belly  to  see  others  feeding." 

Laughing  at  her  own  humane  suggestion.  Miss 
Jenny  withdrew  her  arms  from  the  tub ;  and  bear- 
ing inher hands  a  bundle  of  the  iU- washed  rags,  (for 
they  were  not  clothes,  saving  it  was  some  piece  of 
finery,  the  especial  property  of  one  of  the  Kite*,) 
drew  near  the  fire  to  hang  them  on  a  lint  drawn 
across  the  wide  chimney-piece,  preparatory  to  the 
busy  occupation  of  the  tea-table. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Miss  Nancy,  having  ex- 
hausted her  combative  strength  rather  than  her 
spleen,  gave  the  unfortunate  Jim  Brown  a  con- 
cluding shake ;  and  allowing  his  feet  once  more  to 
touch  the  earth,  pushed  him  into  an  old  chair  that 
stood  within  some  few  feet  of  the  tea-table,  as  if, 
by  the  sight  of  the  forthcoming  meal,  to  add  new 
refinement  to  her  previous  brutality. 

"  If  ye  stir,  FU  finish  ye  outright,"  said  Miss 
Nancy,  shaking  her  clenched  hand  at  the  drooping 
child  ;  who,  half-suffbcated  with  bitter  tears,  held 
down  its  head  in  shame  and  agony. 

The  rest  of  the  children  still  lurked  behind  the 
bedstead,  not  daring  to  venture  out  for  fear  of  shar- 
ing the  fate  of  their  companion  ;  and  some  few, 
burying  their  heads  in  the  tattered  rug,  quaked 
with  very  fear,  least  some  portion  of  the  guilt  and 
the  punishment  should  fall  upon  themselves ; 
though,  as  little  Jim  Brown's  sob  died  away,  one 
or  two,  who  had  been  less  beaten,  and  had,  conse- 
quently, more  courage,  crept  from  their  hiding,  to 
gaze  at  a  distance,  with  eager  eye,  at  the  orgies  of 
the  tea-table. 

"  There's  some  larking  going  on,  I  'spose,"  said 
Mrs.  Kite,  "  or  Ria  might  have  been  home  afore 
with  those  muflins  ;  and  BiU  Woodcote  with  the 
cream :  that's  to  say,  if  he  don't  upset  it,  and  then 
tumble  down  to  hide  it." 

By  this  time  the  Misses  Suke,  Nancy,  and  Jenny 
Kite,  had  assembled  round  the  table,  all  saving  Miss 
Sal,  who,  still  intent  upon  her  sewing,  occupied 
the  chimney-comer ;  and  as  if  the  arrival  of  the 
muflins  virere  somewhat  doubtful,  had  already  com- 
menced a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  huge  loaf, 
when,  to  their  great  joy,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Kite, 
the  street-door  opened,  and  the  aforesaid  Bill 
Woodcote  made  his  appearance,  bearing  in  his 
hand  the  desired  cream,  without  which  Mrs.  Kite 
could  not  drink  the  curly-leafed  hyson  that  she 
allowed  unto  herself.  Immediately  in  the  wake 
of  the  ragged  urchin  was  Miss  Maria,  commonly 
called  Ria  Kite  ;  and  at  the  sight  of  both  muffins 
and  cream,  Mrs.  Kite  condescended  to  smile, 
whereat  Bill  Woodcote  was  very  glad :  for  his  daily 
walk  of  one  mile  for  the  cream  was  rewarded,  six 
days  out  of  the  seven,  with  divers  slaps  and  pinches 
from  one  or  the  whole  of  the  four  elder  Misses 
Kite,  and  their  honoured  parent. 

Miss  Ria  was  the  youngest  Kite  but  one ;  and 
the  muffins  being  in  all  probability  the  handy- 
work  of  some  thriving  bachelor,  and  Miss  Ria's 
heart  being  unoccupied  at  this  particular  time,  she 
had  bedizened  herself  in  such  gaudy  finery  as  she 
possessed ;  and  now  returned,  after  a  two  hours' 
absence,  full  of  smiles,  and  bearing  triumphantly 
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iwelrepenny  worth  of  the  hottest  muffins.  Poor 
Bill  Woodcote,  in  aye  some  seven  or  eight  years, 
happy  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the  heldame,  slunk 
behind  the  hed^  there  to  hear,  in  a  succession  of 
nervous  whisperings^  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Jim  Brown. 

The  moment  the  muffins  were  produced,  those 
happy  Kites,  seated  around  the  tahle,  stretched  out 
their  bony  hands;  and  each  Kite  seizing  one,  has- 
tened to  tiie  fire,  anxious  to  toast  the  savoury  mor^ 
seL  Bat  the  elder  Kite,  either  more  greedy,  or 
more  cunning  than  her  fledglings,  had  possessed 
herself  of  the  two-pronged  and  sole  toasting-fork, 
and  had  already  transfixed  the  largest  muffin,  and 
placed  it  within  the  clear  front  of  the  narrow  fire. 
All  tried  to  dispossess  their  worthy  mother  of  this 
fitst-rate  toasting-place ;  but  she,  thinking  of  that 
golden  rule,  ^^that  every  one  has  a  right  to  his 
own,"  held  firm  to  her  muffin  and  fork ;  so  that 
the  Misses  Suke,  Nancy,  and  Jenny,  were  obliged 
to  toast  their  muffin  each  one  as  well  as  she 
night. 

The  toasting  done^  the  buttering  commenced ; 
thiscnded,  there  came  the  crisped-leafed  hyson  and 
cmin,  then  a  new  edition  of  muffins  and  butter ; 
st  the  Bound  of  which  buttering,  divers  heads 
peeped  from  behind  the  bed-curtains,  and  many 
months  watered,  and  dim  visions  of  butter  and 
pfam-eake,  and  savoury  things,  thronged  into  the 
nunds  of  these  famished  children  :  and  if  they  had 
hope  for  their  manhood  or  womanhood,  it  rose  not 
above  the  ambition  of  a  lusty  slice  of  bread  and 
butter,  or  a  red-cheeked  apple. 

The  muffin-maker  had  been  generous;  and, 
when  the  muffins  had  gone  twice  round  to  the  six 
long  Kites,  there  remained  three  odd  ones ;  and  it 
being  impossible  by  any  known  law,  either  of 
geometry  or  pure  mathematics,  to  make  three  into 
six,  and  each  Kite  desiring  one  of  the  three  last  muf- 
fing aundry  black  looks  ensued,  each  Kite  think- 
ing the  opposite  Kite  greedy,  and  wee  versd.  So, 
at  length,  Mrs.  Elite,  being  probably  a  peace- 
maker, tried  to  end  all  dispute  by  taking  into  her 
own  particular  service  the  three  remaining  muf- 
fins; doubtless  satisfying  her  conscience  by  the 
reflection,  that  she  was  entitled  to  the  lion's  share. 
But  to  tlds  reasoning  the  Misses  Kite,  one  and  all, 
demurred;  and  when  the  hyson  had  gone  its  fourth 
round,  a  general  scuffle  ensued,  each  one  fighting 

her  own  battle 

The  combat  had  been  observed  with  deep  atten- 
tion by  those  stationed  behind  the  curtains  of  the 
bed ;  and  it  soothed  the  memory  of  such  as  were 
old  enough  to  have  one,  to  see  those  that  had 
beaten  and  starved  them  with  impunity,  now  re- 
ceiving in  their  turn  a  slight  taste  of  the  vigorous 
chastisement  they  so  liberally  dealt  out  to  others. 
Of  course,  during  this  strife,  the  muffins  were  for- 
gotten ;  and  Bill  Woodcote  saw,  from  his  hiding- 
place,  the  tempting  morsel ;  and  watching  for  the 
moment  when  the  enemy  was  safe  within  the 

diimney-comer,  busied  in  the  heat  of  the  affray, 
he  stole,  with  practised  foot,  across  the  kitchen,  and 

before  another   moment   was   past,    was  again 

safe  behind  the  curtains;   and  long  before  the 

^[aftntl  had  ended,  the  muffins  were  divided  and 


eaten  by  Bill  Woodcote  and  his  hungry  friends. 
At  length,  the  issue  of  the  battle  was  decided  by 
Mrs.  Kite  enlisting  herself  under  the  banner  of 
Miss  Suke ;  and  the  enemy  giving  way,  left  Suke 
and  her  mother  undisputed  mistresses  of  the  field. 
They,  like  all  conquerors,  making  much  of  their 
victory,  added  thereby  much  chagrin  to  those  de- 
feated); whereat  Misses  Ria  and  Sally  hastily 
arranging  such  portion  of  their  dress  as  had  not 
fallen  within  the  merciless  fingers  of  Suke,  left  the 
house;  yet 'not  before  they  had  uttered  sundry 
hearty  maledictions  upon  the  successful  enemy. 
As  to  Jenny  and  Nance,  they  seized  a  candle  stuck 
within  a  bottle,  from  off  the  mantelpiece,  and 
sticking  it  between  the  bars  of  the  grate,  lighted  it, 
and  making  their  way  up  a  dilapidated  staircase, 
left  Suke  and  their  mother,  either  to  single  combat 
or  otherwise  as  they  should  think  fit. 

But  the  ladies,  probably  exhausted  by  their  re- 
cent exertions,  seemed  disposed  for  peace;  and 
whilst  Suke  pinned  up  her  tattered  cap,  and 
placed  the  table  in  its  proper  position,  that  is  to 
say,  on  its  leg,  Mrs.  Kite  stirred  the  fire  into  a 
blaze,  and  again  seating  herself,  dived  her  hand 
into  her  pocket,  and  then  reaching  the  sole  tea- 
cup that  remained  unbroken,  bid  Bill  Woodcote 
make  haste  and  fetch  her  half  a  quartern  of  Tim- 
kins's  best  gin. 

**  I  say,  Suke,  pop  on  the  stirabout ;  'tis  time 
the  brats  should^  be  a-budging.  Come,  ye  devils, 
come  from  behind  the  bed,  or  I'll  fetch  you  with 
the  thong." 

The  group  of  wretched  children  obeyed  the 
awful  voice  of  Mrs.  Kite  ;  and  approaching  within 
some  distance  from  the  fire-place,  awaited  her 
further  commands. 

"  The  three  babies  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  are  all 
awake,"  said  the  little  girl  who  had  been  the  last 
to  quit  the  cover  of  the  curtains ;  "  but  the  one  at 
the  side,  and  the  four  at  the  top,  are  all  asleep." 

"  Stop  yer  prate,"  said  Mrs.  Kite  fiercely. 
**  Them  as  are  awake  only  want  their  lodnum, 
that's  all.  They  ain't  been  dressed  to-day,  and 
that's  the  reason  they  won't  want  undressing  to- 
night. Come,  Suke,  stir  up  the  oatmeal,  and  whip 
in  a  tidy  lump  of  bran  ;  'twill  make  the  porridge 
thicker,  and  the  bread  the  less.  Curse  that  Bill 
for  being  so  long  with  the  gin !" 

After  some  few  grumbling  words,  Miss  Suke  pro- 
ceeded to  mix  the  stirabout,  first  swinging  over 
the  fire  a  round  iron-pot,  half  filled  with  water, 
and  then  fetching  a  well-sized  wooden  bowl,  she 
thrust  her  hand  into  a  sack  that  stood  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  kitchen,  and  taking  out  the  desired 
quantity  of  bran,  next  added  to  it  a  portion  of  oat- 
meal, and  some  salt ;  and  then,  duly  mixing  cold 
water  with  it,  till  it  became  of  the  desired  consis- 
tency, approached  the  hearth,  that  she  might  be  in 
readiness  the  moment  the  water  within  the  pot 
should  boil. 

At  length  the  gin  arrived  ;  and  the  hag,  snatch« 
ing  it  from  the  boy's  hand,  applied  it  to  her  lips  ; 
and,  when  she  had  thrice  drained  the  tea-cup, 
turned  round  to  strike  the  boy  for  not  having 
made  better  haste.  But  he  being  at  some  distance 
from  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Kite,  busy  in  watching 
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?iliss  Suke,  and  whispering  to  his  little  friends 
that  "  it  vras  to  be  stirabout  to-night/'  escaped  her 
kindly  intention. 

At  last  the  pot  boiled,  the  mixture  was  poured 
in,  and  the  stirring  commenced ;  and  whilst  Miss 
Suke  performed  this  operation  with  an  iron  ladle, 
Bill  Woodcote  reached  sundry  tin  cans,  and  crack- 
ed basins  of  divers  shapes,  together  with  some 
spoons,  from  the  neighbouring  dresser  ;  and  when 
these  had  been  arranged  upon  the  table.  Miss 
Suke  pronounced  that  the  porridge  was  done ;  and 
lifting  off  the  pot,  whilst  Bill  Woodcote  held  the 
candle,  proceeded  to  pour  a  due  quantity  into  each 
vessel.  When  this  was  accomplished,  supper 
was  pronounced  to  be  ready ;  and  the  famished 
children,  gathering  round  the  table,  dipped  each 
its  spoon  into  the  boiling  porridge;  and  Miss  Suke, 
reproducing  the  loaf,  cut  each  child  a  thin  and 
narrow  slice,  at  the  same  time  intimating  that 
**  bread  was  bread."  And  each  child,  knowing  from 
this  that  no  more  would  be  allowed,  lingered 
over  its  slice,  as  if  reserving  it  for  the  last 
dainty  morsel  when  the  porridge  should  be  done, 
progressed  onward  with  their  oatmeal  supper, 
whilst  Miss  Kite  deposited  again  under  lock  and 
key  the  envied  loaf. 

**  Ma'n  t  little  Jim  Brown  have  a  drop  of  stir- 
about. Ma'am?"  said  Bill,  approaching  the  chair  of 
Mrs.  Kite ;  *^  he  hangs  his  head  and  looks  so 
drooping,  poor  thing !" 

*'  What ! "  said  Mrs.  Kite  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
and  as  if  astounded  with  the  presumption  of  the 
boy.  "  Have  ye  the  imperanoe  to  ask  such  a 
question  ?  He  picked  the  loaf,  and  he 's  had  hb 
supper ;  and  if  ye  ask  again,  I  '11  fling  yer  platter 
at  ye." 

Bill  slunk  back  to  the  table ;  and  three  or  four 
of  the  elder  children,  who  seemed  leagued  in  mu- 
tual friendship  with  Bill  Woodcote,  obeying  some 
understood  signal  that  their  friend  made,  instantly 
turned  to  watch  Miss  Suke's  movements ;  and 
when  that  lady's  watchful  eye  was  for  the  instant 
removed,  each  watcher  broke  off  the  large  part  of 
its  share  of  bread,  and  hid  it  behind  the  ragged 
pinafore. 

Supper  was  at  length  ended ;  and  Bill  having 
been  ordered  "  to  see  the  brats  to  bed,  and  to 
make  haste  to  fetch  the  beer,  and  something  for 
supper,"  hastened  to  obey ;  and  helping  those  to 
rise  who  had  eaten  their  supper,  as  they  sat  on  the 
floor,  (for  they  were  too  small  to  reach  the  table,) 
he  lighted  a  bit  of  rush-candle,  followed  the  group  of 
children  up  the  rude  staircase,  being  flrst  re- 
minded, by  Miss  Suke,  to  make  the  imps  say  their 
prayers. 

Gaining  the  wretched  chamber  where  they 
slept,  the  elder  cliildren  proceeded  to  undress  the 
younger  ;  and  happy  were  those  who  had  saved  a 
moi-sel  of  their  supper  for  Jim  Brown.  And  how 
that  poor  child's  hungry  face  lightened  up  with  plea- 
sure, as  he  swallowed  the  morsels  filched  from 
bellies  as  hungry  as  his  own ;  and  how  a  hum  of 
delight  sounded  through  that  narrow  chamber  as 
each  one  t<)ld  Bill  how  sweet  the  bit  of  mufiin  had 
been! 

Conwiious  that  Hias  Jepny  was  within  hearing,  | 


the  words  were  few  and  hushed  ;  and  in  t^n 
minutes  the  two  flock-beds  had  received  each  one 
its  nightly  burden.  Covering  over  the  coarse  rug, 
and  whispering  some  kind  words  to  each  group 
of  children.  Will  Woodcote  left  the  chamber  in 
silence. 

Those  infants  that  did  not  wake,  of  course  re- 
quired no  supper,  and  not  having  been  dressed,  of 
course  required  no  undressing  ;  but  those  that 
were  awake,  having  been  fed  with  the  relics  of  the 
stirabout,  and  afterwards  well  doeed  with  lauda- 
num, once  more  sunk  to  rest.  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Kite  being  thenceforth  disengaged,  prepared  the 
table  for  supper  ;  and  the  liam  and  ale  at  length 
arriving.  Will  Woodcote  was  dismissed  to  his  bed  ; 
and  Mrs.  Kite,  stirring  up  the  fire,  drew  the  table 
near  it :  and  thus  amicably  disposed,  we  leave  the 
elder  and  younger  Kite  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
evening  meal,  to  turn  to  another  scene. 

What  a  busy  day  had  this  same  been  for  Miss  Pria- 
cillaSnig !  There  was  jelly  to  make,  fowls  to  kill  and 
to  be  simmered  into  broth,  raspberry  puffs  to  be 
baked,  and  delicate  cloths  to  be  sought  to  wrap 
them  in  ;  a  note  to  write,  full  of  tenderness,  to 
Mr.  Crumpsure,  and  divers  other  arrangements  too 
numerous  to  relate.  And  Peg  was  hot  and  weary 
with  running  about :  for  the  chief  toil  fell  upon  her ; 
and  Miss  Snigwa8nervous,and  accordingly  scolded ; 
and  Barbara  was  driven  from  the  kitdien,  and 
found  refuge  with  Giles  in  the  garden ;  and  Peg 
wished  in  her  secret  heart,  that  Crumpsure  bad 
broken  his  neck,  and  that  Miss  Snig  was  any- 
where but  where  she  was. 

It  was  rather  more  than  a  week  after  this  event, 
and  on  a  pleasant  morning  in  the  early  December, 
that  an  old-fashioned  country  chaise  approached 
the  town  of  Deerbounie.  Within  it  was  a  lady  very 
gaily  attired  in  a  bonnet  and  doak  of  the  newest 
fasl^on ;  and  whilst  her  companion  drove  with  that 
practical  dignity  that  would  be  sure  to  attract  the 
admiring  gaze  of  the  passer-by,  the  lady,  by  her 
smiles  and  moving  lips,seemed  to  converse  with  him 
on  a  matter  of  the  softest  import.  The  pair  we  need 
hardly  say,  were  Miss  Snig  and  Mr.  Crumpsure  ; 
and  the  latter,  after  arranging  his  stock,  and  un- 
buttoning his  outer  coat,  so  as  to  display  the  one 
beneath  it,  urged  the  horse  onward  at  a  quicker 
pace  ;  and  gaining  the  streets  of  the  town,  assist- 
ed Miss  Snig  to  alight  in  the  court-yard  of  a  re- 
spectable hotel.  Adjourning  to  a  parlour,  Mibb 
Snig  ordered  lunch  ;  and  thinking,  probably,  that 
Crumpsure's  present  delicate  state  of  health  re- 
quired food  of  a  generous  nature,  forthwith  order- 
ed a  basin  of  the  richest  soup,  a  pint  of  sheiry,  and 
a  score  of  oysters ;  and  whilst  these  good  things  dis- 
appeared, as  fast  as  might  be  expected  from  two 
delicate  appetites,  the  following  conversation  graced 
the  repast : — 

*^  Bless  me,  dear  Priscilla,  you  hav'n  t  been  so 
extravagant  as  to  order  soup!  Dear  me,  when  can 
Crumpsure, — ^the  humble  Crumpsure,  repay  the 
loftier  Snig?" 

"  Ah  1 "  sighed  Miss  Priscilla,  *«  by .  But 

never  mind ;    eat  the  soup,  dear  Cssar ;  'tisu't 
such  soup  as  Priscilla  would  make;  but ** 

<^  Dear  Mi63  Soig/'  said  Crumpsure,  taking  the 
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vii^in's  handy  "  you  are  too  generous.  I  would 
repay  you,  but  the  Platonic " 

^  Name  not  that  fatal  word ;  but  come  have  an 
oyster,  and  then  get  measured  for  that  satin  waist- 
coat I  promised.  Snig  will  replace  the  watch,  the 
chain,  the  seals,  the  money ;  but  oh  I  let  it  be  real 
lore,  not  Platonic  loye."  * 

^  I  say  Platonic,  Pziscilla  ;  because  Crumpsure 
hath  not  wherewith  to  take  a  wife.     But  my 


«  Dear  Crumpsure,"  said  Miss  Snig,  "say  *  heart ' 
oQce  again.  It  shall  be  love  from  the  heart :  not 
Platonic  love.  Crumpsure  and  Snig  were  not 
made  for  Platonic  love," 

^  Snig  may  love ;  but  Crumpsure  can  only  sigh. 
One  circumstance  preventih— •" 

""Name  it ! "  interrupted  Miss  Snig.  "  Keep  not 
your  Priscillain  suspense.  Say, say thefatal  truth." 

*'  Must  I  say  it  ? "  said  Crumpsure,  claspiog  his 
hands  and  lifting  his  eyes.  ''  Must  I  give  pain  to 
the  tender  Priscillal  No,  no!  I  cannot  speak. 
^'o,  Priflcilla,  you  mustn't  ask." 

^Yca^yeslPriscillawilldoanything.  Say, speak!" 

"*  W^  dear  Miss  Snig,  if  you  are  heroic  enough 

to  hear  the  trutli,  hear  it !     I  am shall  I  say 

it  I Shall  Crumpsure  hurt  the  tender  feelings 

of  a  woman and  that  woman  Priscilla  Snig? 

1  am ^iKvoLVED deceived  by  a  friend  ! 

Foigive  me  If  I  have  expressed  my  unhappi- 
neaa— forgive  me ! ! " 

**  Dear  Cesar,"  said  Miss  Snig,  in  a  tender 
voice,  taking  Crumpsure's  hand,  as  she  laid  down 

a  well-fed  native,  "  say  that  you  love say  that 

I  may  hope  to  be  your  wife ;  and  what  I  have 
in  the  bank  shall " 

**No,  no,   Priscilla! But  your  husband! 

may  Crumpsure  aspire  to  that  tender  name  ? 

The  three  hundred  pounds  I  owe " 

"  Is  it  so  little ! "  said  Miss  Snig,  in  a  joyful 
voice.  Why  should  Crumpsure  be  unhappy  for 
three  bundled  pounds,  when  Priscilla  has  six  in 
the  bank !  But  say,  may  Priscilla  hope— —Won  t 
Cssar  make  Priscilla  liis  wife  ?  " 

*'  Won't  he  !  "  said  Crumpsure,  with  wannth  ; 
at  the  same  time  rising  to  kiss  with  energy  the 
^poUe8s  lips  of  Miss  Snig.  <*  Won't  he !  Pris- 
cilhk  can't  doubt  Cesar ! "  ^d  then,  as  if  to  conceal 
tiie  evasiveness  of  this  reply,  again  he  kissed  those 
lips—lips  that,  for  thirty  years  out  of  forty-five^ 
had  fundly  anticipated  the  present  hour.  Snig  re- 
turned the  salute;  and  Crumpsure,  elated  with 
the  success  of  this  deep-laid  plan,  kissed  again. 
And  the  attorney,  sufficiently  well  skilled  in  worldly 
sabtlety,  knew  that  to  gain  power  or  purpose 
with  woman  was  to  take  her  in  her  humour ;  and 
he  so  well  acted  up  to  Uiis  moral  truth,  that,  in 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  of  the  first 
salute,  he  held  within  his  hand  the  slip  of  paper 
empowering  him  to  draw  and  make  free  use  of  the 
aforesaid  three  hundred  pounds,  and  this  without 
haying  promised  more  than  he  intended  to  per- 
form.     

^My  love, — ^my  sweetest  Cesar!"  said  Miss 
Snig,  as  she  poured  out  the  remaining  glass  of 

*  It  Witt  be  afterwards  seen  how  Mr.  Crumpsure  had 
m  his  watch,  seals,  and  money. 


sherry  into  Crumpsure's  gkss,  *^  you  hav'n't  told 
me  in  what  street  these  Kites  live  'i " 

^  In  Bantling  Street,  charming  Priscilla.  And, 
whilst  you  arrange  the  little  matter  we  have  pro- 
posed, I  will  see  after  this  melancholy  afiair  at  the 
bank,  call  upon  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  return 
for  you  in  some  three  quarters  of  an  hour." 

It  was  dinner-time  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Kite. 
Miss  Suke  had  juat  lifted  the  compound  called 
pea-soup  from  ofi'the  fire,  and  arranged  such  plates 
as  the  house  afforded,  when  a  loud  rapping  was 
heard  at  the  door ;  and  a  moment  after,  it  opened, 
and  Miss  Snig  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Inquiring 
for  Mrs.  Kite,  Justice  Tender's  cousin  approached 
the  fire-place  with  mincing  steps,  and  found  the 
person  she  inquired  for  rocking  a  cradle  in  which 
lay  two  infants,  whilst  she  was  otherwise  absorb* 
ed  in  partaking  of  the  better  portion  of  a  juicy 
beaf-steak,  and  on  the  hob  of  the  grate  rested  a 
mug  of  porter  and  a  pipe.  Miss  Sally  wiped  the 
seat  of  a  chair  for  the  new  comer,  placing  it  near 
her  mother ;  and  when  Miss  Snig  had  opened  the 
purport  of  her  business  to  the  listening  ear  of  Mrs. 
Kite,  one  observant  might  have  seen  that  Miss 
Sally  threw  a  shawl  over  her  dress,  (which  was 
arranged  with  some  cara,)  and  putting  on  her 
bonnet,  disappeared  by  the  door  through  which 
Miss  Snig  had  entered.  This  disappearance  seem- 
ed to  excite  no  observation ;  and  whilst  Miss  Snig 
held  her  discourse,  the  business  of  dinner  proceed- 
ed,— ^the  pea-soup  being  served  out  in  the  same 
vessels  as  had  held  the  stirabout  on  the  first  night 
of  our  introduction  to  the  home  of  Mrs,  Kite. 
Two  potatoes,  and  a  small  pieoe  of  pork,  very  fat 
and  not  much  larger  than  a  five-shilling  piece,  were 
served  out  to  each  child ;  and  though  they  ate 
very  fast,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  they 
were  not  quicker  than  Miss  Kite,  who,  in  less  than 
ten  minutes,  had  cleared  away  all  relics  of  the 
soup,  bacon,  and  potatoes,  into  the  closet,  and  had 
deposited  the  key  safe  within  her  pocket. 

In  the  rear  of  Mrs.  Kite's  house  ran  a  narrow 
yard,  divided  from  the  neighbouring  houses  by  a 
high  brick-wall ;  and  within  this  dull  enclosui-e 
the  children  that  found  their  home  with  Mrs. 
Kite  spent  many  a  weary  hour  :  dreary  and  sad 
too  ;  for  even  a  child's  light  heart  cannot  silence 
the  cravings  of  hunger,  the  sense  of  winter  s  cold, 
or  the  clieerless  monotony  of  a  life  in  which  no 
sunshine  of  the  heart  is  known.  To  this  yard 
(their  usual  resort)  were  the  children  sent,  even 
before  the  pinched  meal  was  well  ended ;  Bill 
Woodcote,  and  such  as  were  old  enough,  being  in- 
trusted with  such  babies  as  would  not  sleep,  and 
to  whom  Mrs.  or  Miss  Kite,  in  the  present  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  had  no  opportunity  of  administer- 
ing their  usual  sleeping  draught.  This  done,  and 
the  house  cleared.  Miss  Suke  drew  a  chair  within 
the  precincts  of  Miss  Snig,  and  added  her  voice  to 
the  passing  discourse. 

''Well,  Ma'am," said  Mrs.  Kite,  as  Miss  Snig 
finished  the  last  sentence  of  a  very  long  discourse, 
**  what  you  say  may  be  very  true;  but  you  must 
recollect,  Ma'am,  the  children  are  well  fed  :  that's 
to  say,  they've  good  pea-soup  to-day :  then  they 
are  well  looked  arten    There 's  I  and  my  five 
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daughters  do  nothing  else  hut  mind  'era.  To 
show  you  how  I'm  trusted,  there's  a  matter  of 
twenty  children  in  the  house  at  this  time  :  some 
have  parentSi  and  some  hay'n't ;  but  it's  all  the 
same  to  me  :  I  trate  em  all  alike  :  though  as  to 
the  eighteenpence  a-week  you  speak  on,  you  can't 
expect  a  child  well-fed  for  that.  What  say  you, 
Suke?" 

"  What  *s  it  for ;  a  young  'un  or  an  old  'un  f 
asked  Miss  Suke. 

"Better  nor  two  years." 

«  Eighteenpence  is  yery  little.  Ma'am.  We  can't 
Bay  less  than  twentypence." 

"  But  when  lassure  you,  that  food  of  the  plainest 
kind  will  serre  the  child,  th(a  ought  to  lower  your 
price,  ^er  parents  are  very  humble;  and  you 
can  use  her  for  what  purposes  you  like  :  let  it  be 
the  eighteenpence ;  its  quite  enough  for  a  pauper's 
chUd." 

Miss  Suke  looked  at  Miss  Snig's  dress,  and  then 
at  her  mother ;  and  during  the  interral,  Justice 
Tender's  cousin  looked  around  Mrs.  Kite's  kitchen, 
and  the  glance  seemed  to  satisfy  her  as  to  the  des- 
tined home  of  Barbara. 

"You  needn't  turn  yer  eyes  about,  Ma'am," 
said  Mrs.  Kite,  as  she  obsenred  the  wandering 
glance  of  Miss  Snig  ;  "them  as  has  twenty  child- 
ren can't  be  prim  ;  but  this  Is  a  bustling  sort  of  a 
day,  and  the  house  not  Tery  clean.  But  as  to  the 
pay,  we  can't  say  less  than  the  twentypence." 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Snig,  rising  and  arranging 
her  crumpled  cloak,  "  I  must  seek  a  home  for  this 
child  elsewhere." 

This  ruse  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  in  fire 
minutes  a  bargain  was  struck,  that  Barbara  should 
be  received  into  Mrs.  Kite's  establishment  for 
eighteenpence  weekly ;  which  chaige  was  to  in- 
clude board,  washing,  education,  and  all  other  out- 
lay. 

"  You  must  be  secret  about  this  child,"  said  Miss 
Snig,  placing  a  shilling  into  Mrs.  Kite's  hand. 

"  Ah !  ah ! "  said  the  crone,  laughing  as  she 
pocketed  the  money ;  "  Meg  Kite  has  been  secret 


afore  now,  a  score  of  times.  There's  many  a  secret 
and  many  a  brat  come  within  these  walls ;  and  both 
hare  been  safe,  I  take  it." 

"  WeU,  well,"  said  Miss  Snig;  " all  this  is  true, 
I  daresay  ;  but  it  may  be  some  days,  or  even  a 
week  or  two  before  this  child  comes  to  you ;  as  her 
coming  depends  on  various  matters  not  necessary 
to  explain.  Can  you  send  some  short  way  into  the 
country  for  this  child  ?" 

"  Suke 's  apt  to  travel  arter  the  infants,"  said 
Mrs.  Kite.  "  We  charge  according  to  distance :  if 
the  way  be  long,  Suke  takes  a  helper.  If  you  let 
us  know,  the  matter  shall  be  done  secretly." 

"  I  will,"  said  Miss  Snig.  "  My  house  lies  near 
the  village  of  — ^ ;  and  if  Miss  Kite  will  come 
towards  the  evening  hour,  it  will  be  the  better ;  and 
I  will  have  some  tea  in  readiness." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Miss  Suke ;  "  but  there  is  a 
rapping  at  the  door." 

"  'Tis  a  friend  of  mine,"  said  Miss  Snig,  in  a  very 
gracious  tone;  and  so  Baying,  she  wished  Mrs. 
Kite  and  her  daughter  a  complaisant  good  day; 
and  hurrying  from  the  kitchen,  found  Crumpsore 
in  readiness  to  escort  her  back  to  the  hotel. 

"  Happy  now,  Crumpsure?  "  inquired  Miss  Snig, 
pressing  the  attorney's  arm. 

"  Blessed  Priscilla !  not  happy,  but  over-bur- 
thened  with  a  sense  of  gratitude." 

"  Crumpsure  must  be  happy.  He  shall  have 
all  his  Priscilla  has.  Did  those  at  the  bank  oblige 
Priscilla's  Crumpsure  ?" 

"Yes:  cashed  it  in  six  fifties.  When  shall 
Crumpsure  repay  the        " 

"  Hush,  naughty  one.  Priscilla  is  well  repaid ; 
but  here 's  the  hotel.  Let  me  tell  you  about " 

"  Not  till  Crumpsure  has  saluted  the  lips  of  his 
dear  Priscilla.   The  clock  strikes.  My  watch — -" 

"  Ay,  ay,  the  watch,"  said  Priscilla. 

"No,  no  ;  not  the  watch '* 

"  Yes,  Priscilla  must  be  kind  to  her  Crumpsure. 
Come  along." 

"  WeU,  a  very  little  one  ;  and  then  back  to  the 
hotel."  {To  be  c<mtinued,) 
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Mat  their  straggles  be  aided  by  Hearen ! — May  they 
be 
In  the  holy  encounter  as  prudent  as  bold  I 
Of  the  birthright  we  boast,  may  their  triumph  deeree 
Something  worthier  the  vaunt,  than — ^rags,  famine, 
and  cold ! 

Than  that  Old  English  Freedom's,  once  fkmed  o'er  the 
earth, 
Can  the  fruits  of  the  wildest  oppression  be  worse, 
When,  in  thousands,  men  shiver  and  starve :  and  the 
birth 
Of  the  child  that  should  bless  them,  is  felt  as  a  curse  f 

When  their  strength  is  bow'd  down,  and  their  wives 
waste  away 

In  the  sickness  of  sorrow,  and  want,  and  despair ; 
That  the  land  they  still  cling  to— to  die  on — may  pay 

For  the  pomp  of  the  lords  of  the  soil,  stream,  and  air  ? 


Yes  I  while  Nature,  with  free-handed  bounty,  awards 
To  each  cUme  something  precious  to  recompense  toil, 

The  ripecomwe  mightfeedon,nowrots — ^that  Uiese  lords 
May  yet  wring  from  our  hunger  their  own  ample  spoil. 

That  their  banquets  may  still  be  profhse,— they  prescribe 
That  the  landless,  of  laws  shall  but  hear,  to  obey : 

That  the  Many  shall  be  to  the  Noble,-~a  tribe 
Of  the  vermin  they  chase,— a  new  species  of  prey  1 

As  things  made  to  be  scouted,  and  trampled,  and  slain, 
While  our  pangs  can  divert  the  gay  throng  to  behold, 

We  are  worried  and  tortured  : ^in  all  but  the  chain. 

Like  the  beasts  that  their  ancestors  baited  of  old. 

But  the  hunters  are  hunted  !— The  people,  enraged, 
Turn  at  last  on  their  tyrants  like  lions  at  bay  i— 

May  the  triumph  they  gain,  in  the  war  that  is  waged, 
For  the  bondage  of  yean  by  its  brightness  repay  1 

J.  C.  J. 
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Oub  of  the  strongest  argmnentSy  and  indeed  the 
onlj  tenable  one  hitherto  adduced  for  a  Protestant 
hiefarchy)  might,  we  thmk,  with  equal  propriety 
be  uiged  for  the  necessity  of  providing  **  best  pos- 
sible public  instructors"  of  varying  degrees  of  abi- 
lity, learning,  and  refinement.    A  homely  or  Wes- 
leyan  apostle,  '^passing  rich  onforty  pounds  a-year," 
may  be  well  qualified  to  show  the  way  of  lifs,  and 
expound  the  duties  of  Hfe  to  the  chaw-bacons  of 
Sussex  or  the  miners  of  Cornwall ;  but  much  more 
knowledge  and  cultivation  are  required  in  the  urbane 
rector  who,  on  £600  a-year,  attempts  to  edify  and 
build  up  the  intelligent  artisan  and  middle-class  au- 
diences of  our  cities;    while  lips  refined,  if  not 
touched  with  a  live  coal  from  the  altar,  through 
which  a  properly  diluted  gospel  percolates  into  the 
cars  polite  of  the  fashionable  sitters  in  a  fashionable 
West  End  church,  require  to  be  set  in  motion  by 
%  very  dllierent  machinery.     We   are  not  now 
spealdng  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church ;  of  the 
Sbak^eres    and  Bacons  of  the  pulpit — rare  if 
not  impossible  accidents  ;  nor  yet  of  that  electric 
ail-pervading,  all-permeating  power  called  genius^ 
which  may  sometimes  be  manifested  in  pulpit  elo- 
quence, and  reach  and  thrill  every  order  of  sym- 
pathetic minds,  without  respect  of  birth  or  station ; 
Byron  the  peer  with  Bums  the  peasant,  the  Queen 
and  the  village  maiden.      We  could  wish  all  our 
preachers  to  be  of  this  kind,  and  all  our  authors 
to  be  men  of  genius  and  good  acquirements ;  but 
the  thing  is    an  impossibility,  whether   in  the 
pulpit  or  the  press :   and  this  brings  us  to  Mr. 
Gnmt,  and  to  the  argument,  that  there  ought  to 
be  both  authors  and  preachers  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  capacities  of  the  different  degrees  of  intelli- 
gence found  in  society.     And,  indeed,  Mr.  Grant 
is  a  standing  proof  of  the  propriety  of  such  an 
arrangement.    Persons  even  moderately  well  in- 
structed, who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  French, 
and  the  recent  Parisian  literature,  or  even  with  the 
writings  of  Mrs,  Gore,  who  is  almost  from  residence 
a  Parisian,  Mrs.  Trollope,  Mr.   Henry  Bulwer, 
and  other  travellers  who  have  described  the  French 
and  their  capital,  and  also  the  host  of  English  who 
have  visited  and  judged  of  Paris  for  themselves, 
may  be  forgiven  for  tossing  Mr.  Grant's  volumes 
contemptuously  aside,  as  containing  nothing  either 
in  information  or  execution  to  interest  them ;  while 
the  great  majority  of  ordinary  readers  will  find  in 
them  an  **  article"  if  not  of  prime  necessity,  yet 
one  which  supplies  an  acknowledged  want,  in 
a  manner  well  adapted  to  their  tastes.     There 
must  not  only  be  milk  for  babes,  but  at  all  ages 
homely,  plain,  and  abundant  aliment  for  those 
irhose  stomachs  will  not  bear  richer  and  more  sti- 
mulating diet  prepared  in  a  more  concentrated 
form.    This  principle  accounts  for  the  favourable 
reception  of  all  Mr.  Grant's  former  works.    The 
critics  may  disquiet  themselves  in  vain  till  they 
shall  get  tired   of  **  cutting  up"  and  ridiculing 
him ;  the  public  like  to  hear  him  tell  what  was 
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not  known  to  many  of  them  before :  and  so  he  goes 
on  writing ;  and  for  aught  we  see,  having  begun 
with  the  Great  MetropolUy  may  end  with  Pekin.  As 
for  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Sydney  and  Hobart 
Town,  Calcutta  and,  perhaps,  yienna,yith  Moscow, 
Petersburg,  and  Constantinople,  we  expect  these 
from  him  very  shortly. 

There  is  something  really  admirable  in  the  way  in 
which  he  bears,  or  more  properly  disregards  the  buff- 
etings  of  the  press.  Instead  of  displaying  any  symp- 
tom of  appertaining  to  the  thin-skinned  irritable  ^s- 
Mttf,  he  seems  as  thick-hided  as  a  very  rhinoceros.  It 
is  no  more  possible  to  worry  him  than  a  xolled-up 
hedgehog.  There  is  something  almost  sublime — 
if  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  be  but  a  step 
— something  very  like  magnanimity  in  this  extreme 
imperturbability.  Certain  it  is,  the  critics  may  burst 
with  spite— and  there  may  sometimes  be  a  little 
envy  mixed  with  it— -before  Mr.  Grant  will  give  any 
sign.  Paris  and  its  People  we  consider  decidedly 
the  worst  book  that  he  has  produced ;  and  it  is  thus 
bad  from  sheer  ignorance,  with  no  mitigation  of  pre- 
vious presumption.  But  such  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  current  opinion,  even  among  those  who  profess 
no  great  esteem  for  Mr.  Grant  as  an  author.  Yet  his 
new  work  certainly  tells  a  good  deal  that  many  per- 
sons did  not  know  before ;  and  like  now  to  hear,  and 
tells  it  in  a  way  quite  unique,  if  not  original :  for  Mr, 
Grant  has  not  only  a  peculiar  manner  of  narrat- 
ing facts,  but  of  viewing  and  judging  of  men  and 
things.  The  most  offensive  blemish,  and  also  the 
greatest  error  of  his  work,  is  his  absurd  esti- 
mate of  the  morals  of  the  Parisians  in  the  most 
sacred  relations  of  life.  What  will  be  laughed  to 
scorn  by  all  sensible  and  well-informed  persons  in 
England,  ought,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences 
to  give  no  offence  to  the  French  people  ;  proceed- 
ing, as  it  does,  from  a  writer  who  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  exact  counterpart  of  one  of  their  own 
late  travellers  in  Great  Britain  ;  though  the 
Frenchman  erred  in  malice,  and  Mr.  Grant  has 
been  led  astray  either  by  sheer  ignorance,  or,  it 
may  be,  from  having  been  crammed  by  some  wicked 
wag  or  other,  in  the  way  that  Miss  Edgeworth's 
witty  Lady  Geraldine  is  described  as  having  cram- 
med her  solemn,  coxcombical  English  cousin,  who 
went  stalking  about  making  notes  on  Ireland  and 
its  People. 

Mr.  Grant  sets  out  with  a  history  of  the  origin 
of  Paris,  which  might  well  have  been  spared ;  but 
it  does  not  occupy  much  space.  He  gets  to  the 
houses  and  streets,  the  former  being  very  high,  the 
latter  very  narrow ;  the  shops  not  so  large  and 
elegant  as  those  of  London,  but  more  tasteful, 
according  to  Mr.  Grant's  notions  of  taste  and  fancy, 
and  better  lighted  up  and  mirrored;  enlivened  too 
by  the  presence  of  the  smartly-dressed  young  wo- 
men who  attend  them.  Good-looking  or  handsome 
girls  all  of  them ;  "  tidy  *' — ^how  the  grisettes  would 
turn  up  their  delicate  noses  at  the  Anglican  epithet 
— "  tidy  as  wax-figures  dressed  for  an  exhibition," 
with  hair  elegantly  dressed ;  and  yet  **  no  better 
than  they  should  be,"  as  Mr.  Grant  takes  care  it* 
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explain.  Thoug'h  not  knowing  one  word  of  their 
language,  or  not  above  tliree,  and  having  resided 
among,  though  without  mingling  with  them  for  a 
very  few  weeks,  he  is  as  well  qualified  to  speak 
of  the  morals  of  the  Parisians  as  he  is  of  their 
shops,  signs,  omnibuses,  and  gutters !  Next,  Mr. 
Grant  shows  us  the  Boulevards  in  a  way  that  is 
almost  equal  to  the  peeps  children  have  of  them 
in  a  showman's  box.  This  is  really  clever.  We 
meet  with  one  new  fact.  The  French  nobility,  in- 
stead of  keeping  their  uppex^storeys  and  garrets  as 
receptacles  for  chamber-maids,  imperials,  old  family 
pictures,  boxes,  chests,  and  all  manner  of  lumber, 
keep  their  hay  and  horse-provender  in  them.  Mr. 
Grant  also  asserts  that  fogs  are  entirely  unknown 
in  Paris,  even  to  the  oldest  inhabitant.  '*  They 
read  of  them  in  London,  but  never  see  them  in 
their  own  city,"  and  form  most  ludicrous  ideas  of 
our  fogs.  Somebody  must  have  been  cramming 
Mr.  Grant.  It  was  the  Parisians  that  first  dis- 
covered how  useful  blind  persons  might  be  made  in 
city  fogs.  But  neither  do  the  housesin  Paristakefire ; 
and  persons  far  advanced  in  life  never  saw  a  fire 
in  their  lives.  These  are  happy  exemptions,  even 
to  the  extent  that  they  reaUy  are  enjoyed  by  the 
Parisians.  Mr.  Grant's  strictures  on  dress  and 
address  among  the  Parisians  are  highly  edifying. 
We  learn  that  a  Frenchman's  hat  is  the  first  thing 
in  his  estimation,  and  that  a  personal  insult  is  less 
likely  to  lead  to  a  rencontre  in  the  Bais  de  Bou- 
hgney  than  an  injury  done  to  his cAa/^eau.  Mr.  Grant 
should  have  some  sign  or  symbol  to  let  his  readers 
knowwhenhe  is  waggbh,  and  when  earnest.  Beards 
in  Paris  are  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the 
evening,  in  the  cofiee-houses  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore. 
They  even  surpass  that  of  Mr.  Muntz,  the  porten- 
tous hairy  meteor  formerly  described  by  Mr. 
Grant.  In  the  parallel  drawn  between  French 
and  English  beauty  and  grace,  our  author,  as  in 
duty  and  gallantry  bound,  gives  the  preference  to 
his  own  fair  countrywomen.  But  the  chief  point 
yalued  in  French  women,  as  we  are  informed,  is 
neither  symmetry  of  form,  nor  loveliness  of  face, 
but  style  in  walking — stepping  out  well.  The  grace 
with  which  Frenchwomen,  or  Parisian  ladies, 
amble  or  trip  along,  cannot,  Mr.  Grant  thinks,  be 
owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  pavements,  as  other 
philosophers  have  concluded :  for  there  is  enough  of 
bad  pavement  in  the  towns  of  both  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  where  the  women  either  move 
like  elephants,  or  waddle  like  ducks.  Mr.  Grant 
also  differs  from  those  philosophers  who  think 
that,  since  the  first  Revolution,  the  national  char- 
acter of  the  French  has  undergone  a  great  change, 
and  that  they  are  now,  as  a  people,  as  grave  as 
they  once  were  gay.  He  keeps  to  the  old  faith 
of  the  old  books,  that  a  melancholy  or  grave 
Frenchman  is  an  anomaly,  or  a  natural  curio- 
sity. If  the  frequency  of  suicide  be  adduced 
against  this  view,  Mr.  Grant  solves  the  diffi- 
culty by  roundly  assuming,  that  **  a  Frenchman 
contemplates  suicide  as  coolly  as  he  does  lying 
down  in  hia  bed,  when  the  labours  of  the  day  are 
over."  They  are  cheerful  while  committing  the 
act,  and,  after  all  is  over,  exhibit,  gay  instead  of 
grinnipg  corpses^  as  Mr.  Grant  witnessed  in  the 


case  of  two  of  them,  who  had  made  up  their  faces 
before  they  pitched  themselves  into  the  Seine. 
Though  Frenchmen  are  exceedingly  polite  in  trifles, 
and  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  their  civi- 
lity to  women  in  substantials,  must,  according 
to  Mr.  Grant,  yield  to  that  of  the  Yankees,  who 
would  not  jostle  the  poor  ladies  o£F  the  pavement 
as  often  as  they  chance  to  meet  them.  A  French- 
man is  remarkably  quick  in  his  perceptions. 
He  knows  when  an  Englishman  wants  to  eat, 
by  merely  looking  him  for  a  moment  in  the 
face ;  though  one  of  them  could  not  make  out 
what  dish  was  meant,  or  what  was  really  wanted, 
when  one  day  an  Englishman  (was  it  our  author 
himself?)  ordered  in  a  stair-case  to  eat  his  soup 
with.  The  French  waiter  must  have  been  as 
much  astonished  when  the  escalier  was  ordered 
instead  of  the  cuiUery  as  the  London  tavern-keeper, 
when  the  Earl  of  Kelly,  the  victim  of  a  sickly 
appetite,  fancied  he  could  relish  a  snack  of  a  broiled 
puir  man  for  his  dinner. 

Gay  and  light-hearted  as  theParisians  are,  they,  to 
a  man,  sigh  to  this  day  like  a  furnace,  Mr.  Grant  says, 
when  the  name  of Armand  Cbrrs/  isrepeated.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Grant,  the  French  are  much  more  political- 
ly honest  than  the  English,  and  have  a  much  stronger 
vocation  to  martyrdom  for  their  principles :  hence 
the  reckless  bravery  displayed  by  those  suspicious 
samples  of  republicanism  who  have  of  late  years 
attempted  to  assassinate  Louis  Philippe.  Mr. 
Grant  thinks  it  was  wise  in  Queen  Victoria  not  to 
have  visited  Paris,  as  he  fears  she  would  have  got 
but  an  indifferent  reception  from  the  rascally  part 
of  the  Republicans ;  though  Mr.  Grant  is  in  the 
secret  of  preparations  having  been  made  to  welcome 
the  Ocean  Queen  **  upon  an  extensive  and  splen- 
did scale."  What  Mr.  Grant  will  say  when  he 
gets  to  Vienna  and  Petersburg  we  cannot  guess, 
since  the  French,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  said  **"  to  en- 
joy any  freedom  at  all."  J'aris  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
military,  and  personal  liberty  is  as  insecure  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Bastile. 

The  respective  fondness  of  the  French  and  the 
English  for  theatrical  entertainments  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  no  genuine  Englishman  ever  yet  de- 
clined an  invitation  to  dinner,  merely  to  see  Kean, 
though  while  in  his  glory ;  while  the  appearance  of 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  would  cause  a  dozen  fashion- 
able dinner-parties  in  Paris  to  be  postponed.  Now 
Mr.  Grant  talks  over  all  these  matters,  and  many 
more,  familiar  as  his  garter.  He  is  aufait  to  every- 
thing. One  piece  of  useful  economicsd  information 
he  gives :  An  Englishman  in  Paris,  if  a  good  mana- 
ger, may  contrive  to  enter  half-a-dozen  theatres  in 
one  night,  (and  so  may  a  Frenchman  we  presume,) 
upon  the  price  of  one  ticket.  First,  he  sells  his 
ticket  early  in  the  night  at  the  door  of  one  theatre 
for  two-thirds  of  the  original  price ;  then  at  another 
for  half-price ;  at  a  third  for  third  price,  and  so  on 
downwards  :  for  though  there  is  no  regular  half- 
price,  there  are  always  hangers-on  about  the 
doors  of  the  theatres,  ready  to  bargain  for  tickets, 
or  what  we  call  checks.  The  damnation  of  all  oe^ 
pieces  is,  in  Paris,  mercifully  delayed  for  a  f«^' 
days  of  grace,  either  to  favour  the  author  and 
manager,  or  to  give  the  critics  leisure  to  make  up 
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their  mmdsy  after  feeling  the  pulae  of  a  public,  in 
which  every  man  and  woman  goes  to  the  theatre, 
and  all  are  dramatic  critics.  Mr.  Grant  says,  that 
an  unsuccessfol  dramatist  often  next  day  commits 
goicide.  Now,  after  a  man  has  slept  and  waked 
upon  the  blow,  we  would  fain  hope  that  he  might  in 
general,  get  courage  to  sustain  it.  The  English  plan 
of  printing,and  *'&haming  the  rogues," isbetter  than 
this.  A  Parisian  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  either 
in  1831  or  1832 — ^for  Mr.  Grant  does  not  remem- 
ber, and  he  is  a  mighty  stickler  for  exactness  on 
some  small  points — finished  themselves  in  com- 
pany, because  their  piece  had  failed.  Mr.  Grant, 
who  has  always  been  great  in  statistics,  asserts, 
that  there  are  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one 
hondred  and  eighty  dramatic  writers,  of  whom  not 
more  tiian  a  dozen  make  salt  to  their  soup ;  and 
only  three  or  four,  with  Dumas  at  their  head, 
make  large  sums  of  money.  The  term  of  copy- 
right indramas  has  now  been  considerably  abridged ; 
bat  Mr.  Grant  relates  the  fact,  curious  if  true, 
t)f  a  grand-daughter  of  the  great  Comeille  having, 
vsM  a  recent  period,  enjoyed  a  handsome  yearly 
income  &om  the  representation  of  Comeille's  plays. 
Mr.  Grant  talks  as  well  and  wisely  on  war,  its 
misefaieroas  effects  and  its  sinfulness,  as  Joseph 
Stdige  could  do.  He  asserts,  as  has  been  done 
before  him,  that  hired  soldiers  are  the  worst  of 
muderera  ;  as  they  kill  upon  system,  and  in  cold 
blood.  Louis  Philippe  he  considers  a  selfish  per- 
son, but  as  good  a  family-man  as,  we  presume,  a 
Dutch  Yankee ;  devotedly  attached  to  his  wife, 
and  doatingly  fond  of  his  children ;  but  flint  to  all 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Mr.  Grant,  who  seems  to 
haTe  got  personally  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  Louis  Philippe  since  he  went  abroad,  says, 
that  if  business  did  not  force  the  king  out,  he  would 
never  leave  the  family  fireside.  He  does  not  think 
his  friend  Louis  at  all  a  thoroughly  bad  man,  only 
he  baa  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  do  any  good 
whatever.  He  is  also  a  little  tyrannical,  a  good 
deal  auspicious,  and  exceedingly  avaricious ;  but 
saving  these,  no  one  can  say  "  black  is  the  white 
of  hia  eye."  Mr.  Grant,  moreover,  assures  the 
lovers  of  Peace,  that  his  friend,  the  French  king, 
is  as  peacefully  disposed  as  themselves.  It  is 
extremely  problematical  whether  Mr.  Grant,  with 
all  his  industry,  ever  saw  Louis  Philippe,  whose 
personal  appearance  he  describes  not  a  whit  the 
worse  for  that ;  but  he  has  seen  Guizot  in  Lon- 
don, at  an  Exeter  Hall  meeting.  Guizot  is  a 
Protestant ;  but,  Mr.  Grant  is  sorry  to  find,  does 
not  attend  the  church  very  regulaiiy. 

The  French  nobility  seem  to  be  in  a  woeful 
state  by  the  account  here  given  of  them.  Mr. 
Oiant  was  asked  to  the  house  of  a  grocer — or  per- 
haps it  was  not  liimself,  but  some  one  else,  for 
he  has  a  very  hypothetical  way  of  putting  things 
—and  behold  the  wife  of  the  grocer  is  found  to  be 
the  daughter  of  "  an  illustrious  Duke,  who  was 
the  bosom  friend  of  the  King  of  France  !"  and  the 
pCTBon  from  whom  you  buy  your  butter  for  break- 
^Mt,  married,  the  other  day,  **  the  grand-daughter 
of  a  noble  Marqnis,  the  friend,  and  favourite,  and 
constant  associate  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  An- 
toinette."   What  does  the  Fauxbourg  St;  Ger- 


main  say  to  these  horrible  metaUianeet  ?  Merely 
smile  and  shrug  its  incredulous  shoulders.  Mr. 
Grant  has  made  another  great  discovery.  Every 
family  in  Paris  that  can  afford  to  spend  from 
i:700  to  £1000  a-year,  belongs  to  the  <*  higher 
classes."  Were  this  rule  extended  to  London, 
what  an  increase  the  **  higher  classes"  would  gain 
in  one  day !  Mr.  Grant  considers  the  French  no- 
bility even  more  frivolous  and  heartless  than  our 
ownaristocracy ;  and  he,  by  means  of  some  talisman, 
seems  to  have  looked  not  only  into  their  saloons 
and  boudoirs,  but  into  their  breasts.  Mr.  Grant 
found  less  hospitality  among  the  middle  classes  than 
he  expected  ;  but  he  reasonably  enough  recollects, 
that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  to  be  asked  to  dinner 
with  them,  since  they  seldom  dine  at  home  them- 
selves. Besides,  the  wife  has  no  leisure  to  be  in- 
tent on  hospitable  thoughts,  as  she  must  attend  to 
the  shop, of  which  the  husband  takes  butafatherless 
charge.  Instead  of  amassing  his  plum,  and  trying 
to  double  or  triple  it,  like  a  John  BuU,  or  go  for 
the  half  million,  the  sensible  and  happy  French- 
man is  content  to  retire  upon  an  income  of  from 
£260  to  £300  a-year,  to  study  the  Journals,  attend 
the  Theatres,  and  make  love.  We  must  quote  the 
text  for  the  third  class,  as  we  have  much  more  de- 
pendence upon  the  traveller's  own  eyes  than  upon 
the  information  he  acquired  otherwise,  or  on  his 
judgment  of  what  was  reported  to  him : — 

It  is  impossible  for  any  Englishman  to  pass  along  the 
streets  of  Paris,  without  being  struck  with  the  aspect  of 
superior  comfort  which  he  sees  in  the  lower  classes. 
His  e  je  is  seldom  offended  by  the  ragged  and  dirty  clothes 
which  meet  the  vision  in  the  streets  of  London  ;  nor  are 
his  feelings  often  wounded  by  the  sight  of  those  squalid- 
looking  creatures  in  human  form,  that  are  constantly  to 
be  seen  in  the  highways  and  by-ways  of  this  metropo- 
lis. The  humblest  persons  in  Paris  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  decently  clothed.  And  there  is  something 
in  their  appearance  which  indicates  a  degree  of  content- 
ment and  comfort,  which  is  not  visible  among  the  lower 
classes  of  this  country.  You  see  no  traces  of  care  or 
anxiety  in  their  countenances.  And  not  only  do  they 
seem,  but  they  actually  are,  healthy  and  happy. 

Buty  to  counterbalance  this,  they  live  upon 
much  less  and  worse  food  than  the  English  la- 
bourer, and  the  Englishman  will  do  **  three  or  four 
times  as  much  work."  It  has  long  been  well  known 
that  an  Englishman  can  beat  four  Frenchmen ; 
and  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  an  American, 
working  by  the  piece,  no  man  can  surpass  or  equal 
the  Englishman;  the  hardest  worker,  and  most  per- 
fect and  skilful  artisan,  and  of  a  race  whom  it  has 
taken  ages  to  train  into  what  we  see  them ;  but "  three 
or  four  times"  is  too  much.  The  French  are  *'only 
fit  for  the  lighter  sort  of  labour  ;"  so,  who  does  all 
the  liard  work  in  France  we  cannot  tell,  unless  it 
be  the  women.  After  all,  the  superior  condition 
of  the  working-classes  in  France  must  not  be  so 
decided  as  the  above  extract  gave  us  reason  to  be- 
lieve. Their  wages  are  much  lower,  their  food 
worse  and  more  scanty,  their  physical  strength  less, 
and  they  are  past  their  labour  at  forty-five.  We 
would  not  advise  our  readers  to  depend  altogether 
upon  Mr.  Grant's  statistics,  though  he  seems  to  have 
consulted  the  latest  authorities ;  and  he  must  have 
known  a  great  deal  of  what  he  gravely  reports 
upon,  quite  as  well  befoie  he  entered  Paris  as  after 
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he  left  it*  He  Uys  down,  that  **  there  is  notori- 
onsly  ilo  pure  or  ardent  afiBection  between  the  hus- 
iwind  and  wife  in  Paris,"  though  '*  there  are  some 
exceptions."  This  is  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
courtship  and  marriage  are  managed  in  France. 

A  husband's  affections  are  comparatiyely  seldom  set 
on  bis  wife.  The  same  obaenration  holds  equally  good 
in  reference  to  her  affections.  They  are  monopolized  hy 
some  one  else.  Her  husband  has  not  even  a  share  in 
them.  It  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  for  a  husband 
to  be  deeply  in  love  with  some  other  married  lady,  and 
his  wife  to  be  in  love  with  some  other  gentleman.  A 
lady  is  not,  indeed,  trained  up  in  the  notion  that  she  is 
to  find  in  her  husband  one  whom  she  can  loye.  She  is 
told — in  some  instances  by  her  mother — that  she  will 
get  a  lover  to  her  mind  after  she  is  married.  Incredible 
as  this  may  seem,  I  haye  it  from  a  source  which  renders 
it  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  the  &ct.  A  young  lady  is 
asked  how  she  likes  the  party  proposed  for  her  husband, 
after  she  has  seen  him  for  the  first  time.  She  replies — 
"  Oh,  he  is  a  perfect  monster  !  I  cannot  endure  the 
very  sight  of  him." — ^  Never  mind,  dear,"  is  the  com- 
forting remark  of  her  mamma,  or  of  some  near  matronly 
relative  ;  '*  you  can  choose  a  lover  for  yourself  after  the 
marriage  is  over."  I  know  the  difficulty  there  will  be 
in  getting  the  English  public  to  credit  this. 

Difficult  1  why  Mr.  Grant,  you  will  find  it 
impossible.  What  donkeys  do  you  take  us  for 
on  this  side  the  Channel?  Do  you  believe  this 
yourself— or  yet  this  that  follows  ?  or  what  pretty 
sort  of  company  did  you  get  into  while  in  Paris? 

When  I  first  heard  the  statement  I  was  equally  in- 
credulous myself  as  to  its  truth.  But  my  incredulity 
was  soon  obliged  to  give  way  to  evidence.  I  must,  how- 
ever, ffuard  against  wishing  it  to  be  supposed,  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  mothers,  or  near  relatives, 
would  talk  in  this  way  to  a  young  lady  when  speaking 
of  her  marriage.  I  only  vouch  for  the  fact  of  such  lan- 
guage being  employed  in  various  instances 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  ask,  if  intrigues  are  going  on 
with  others,  both  by  the  husband  and  wife,  does  not 
each  sooner  or  later  discover  the  criminal  conduct  of  the 
other,  and  a  scene  of  quarrelling  ensue !  The  discovery 
is  quite  a  common  thing  ;  but  a  quarrel  seldom  follows 
it.  Not  only  do  both  exercise  forbearance,  because 
both  are  known  to  be  equally  guilty,  but  conjugal  infi- 
delity is  thought  ezceediugly  little  of  in  Paris.  Its 
very  prevalence,  in  Parisian  estimation,  lessens  its  ori- 
Aiinality.  Except  among  the  very  highest  classes,  a 
woman  in  Paris  is  not,  as  in  England,  excluded  from 
society  because  she  is  publicly  known  to  have  carried 
on  an  improper  intimacy  with  one  of  our  sex.  Nor  does 
she  herself  feel,  far  less  betray,  any  self-reproach  on  that 
account.  She  mingles  in  society  as  unblushingly  as  the 
most  virtuous  woman  in  Paris.  Her  husband  seems  to 
view  the  matter  in  the  same  light ;  and  she  extends  a 
similar  indulgence  towards  him  in  reference  to  his 
amours  vrith  the  lady  of  his  choice.  There  is,  in  other 
words,  a  conventional  understanding  between  them, 
that  they  shall  not  quarrel  about  matters  of  this  nature. 
Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  seemingly  more  happy  than 
a  Frenchman  and  his  wife.  They  are  as  pleasant  to 
each  other  as  could  be  desired. 

When  we  said  that  many  other  able  English 
travellers  had  of  late  years  given  us  lively  descrip- 
tions of  Paris  and  its  People,  we  must  confess  that 
none  of  them,  not  even  Mr.  Henry  Bulwer,  has 
said  or  insinuated  an3rthing  approaching  this ; 
and  a  good  many  more  of  the  same  sort  of  novelties. 
Great  novelties  they  must  be  to  Parisian  husbands 
and  wives,  who  are  little  aware  of  the  state  of 
blissful  freedom  in  which  they  live ;  or  yet  of  "  the 
chield  amang  them  takin  notes."  French  girls  afe, 
it  appears,  extremely  desirous  of  being  married, 
and  no  wonder,  since— 


"  The  utterance  of  the  words  wbieh  proelalm  her  to 
be  a  wife,  is  like  the  proclamation  of  liberty  to  one 
who  has  been  a  captive  all  his  life.  That  moment  siiS 
is  **  emancipated,  duenthralled," — at  liberty  to  go  where 
she  pleases,  and,  in  more  respects  than  people  in  this 
country  have  any  idea  of,  to  do  as  she  pleases.  She  then 
becomes  perfect  mistress  of  her  own  actions.  She  is  all  at 
onoe  transferred  from  a  state  of  intolerable  bondage  to 
one  of  the  most  perfect  freedom.  She  is  now  to  be 
seen  alone  in  the  streets,  and  in  all  public  places  in  Paris. 
Her  appearance  at  the  theatres,  should  she  be  inclined 
to  go  alone,  will  excite  no  remark,  though  married  ladieR 
seldom  visit  these  places  without  being  accompanied  by 
some  male  or  female  firiend.  She  may  be  seen  every  day 
in  the  week,  and  every  hour  in  the  day,  with  the  same 
gentleman,  or  with  a  different  gentleman  every  day,— 
and  yet  her  conduct  call  forth  no  animadversion  flrom  her 
friends.  The  latitude  of  conduct  allowed  to  French 
married  ladies,  is  wholly  opposed  to  all  our  English  ideis 
of  propriety.  Nor  does  the  husband  hint  his  disappro* 
bation  of  the  liberty  of  action  which  she  claims  for 
herself.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  pleased  to  see  others  of 
our  sex  lavishing  their  attentions  on  his  vrife.  Atten- 
tions which,  if  paid  to  an  Englishman's  wife,  would  in- 
stinctively suggest  to  his  mind  the  propriety  of  looking 
out  for  a  whip,  or  some  other  instrument  adapted  to  in- 
fiict  personal  punishment,  aiTord  the  greatest  gratifi- 
cation to  a  Frenchman,  when  his  wife  is  the  object  of 
them. 

Mr.  Grant  becomes  still  more  marvellous  and 
mysterious  on  the  subject  of  the  number  to  which 
the  children  in  a  family  are,  on  some  Malthusian 
principle,  restricted. 

One  of  the  first  questions,  indeed,  which  the  lady- 
friends  of  a  newly  married  lady  put  to  her,  relates  to 
the  number  of  children  she  means  to  have.  The  number 
agreed  on  is  two,  three,  four,  or  five,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  though,  as  already  mentioned,  the  more 
common  number  is  three. 

How  some  waggish  rogue  must  have  crammed 
our  simple  traveller !  who  does  not,  however,  in 
this  case  undertake  to  philosophize,  only  to  record 
facts.  The  babies  of  Paris  are  all  sent  into  the 
country  to  be  nursed  almost  the  moment  they  are 
bom ;  and  as  their  parents  never  see  them  again 
until  they  are  beginning  to  walk  and  talk,  they 
cannot  be  sure  of  their  *^  certain  identification." 
However,  Mr.  Grant  does  not  think  that  the 
children  are  changed  bo  often  as  they  would  be  in 
England ;  and  for  this  good  reason,  that  the  nurse 
could  not  greatly  enrich  her  own  infant  by  the 
change,  though  she  were  so  unprincipled  and  un* 
natural  as  to  pass  it  off  for  her  foster-child.  Has 
Mr.  Grant  never  read  Paul  Kook's  novels?  If 
he  had,  he  might  have  known  a  little  more  of  the 
christenings  and  nursings  of  the  middle-classes  of 
Paris,  among  whom  a  visit  to  the  baby  at  nurse  in 
the  country  is  a  favourite  holiday  recreation  to 
the  family  to  which  it  belongs. 

According  to  Mr.  Grant's  account,  which  is, 
moreover,  corroborated  by  other  authorities,  one 
does  not  see  much  use  for  the  men  of  the  middle- 
class  at  all.  The  babies  are  nursed  in  the  coun- 
try till  fit  to  be  sent  to  school;  housekeeping 
is  nearly  superseded  by  clubs,  and  restaurants, 
and  tables  d'h6te ;  and  the  married  women,  with  the 
aid  of  the  pretty  girls,  manage  all  the  ai^irs  of 
business :— - 

The  shopkeepers  of  Paris  are  rarely  to  be  found  in 
their  shops ;  and  their  vrives  are  never  out  of  them. 
From  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  till  the  shop  cloeee 
in  the  evening,  they  are  to  be  seen  applying  themselves 
to  business  with  an  assidaity  which  exceeds  all  praise. 
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Thay  ordtf  gMds,  attend  to  cnstomen,  make  up 
pareek,  pay  away  money,  receive  aecounte,  keep  the 
booki ;  do,  In  short,  the  whole  of  the  httsiness.  It  is 
ft  rery  eonunon  circumstance  for  a  hushand  to  have  no 
specific  knowledi^  of  the  goods  on  hand,  or  of  the  ge- 
neral details  of  his  business.  In  comparatiyely  few 
cues  does  he  possess  any  such  minute  knowledge, 
from  his  personal  examination  into  the  state  of  mat- 
ters. If  he  possess  it,  he  is  indebted  to  his  wife  for  it. 
.ill  young  females  in  Paris  in  the  middle  walks  of  life, 
are  educated  with  a  view  to  business.  Talk  to  a  young 
lady  in  any  of  our  English  boarding  schools,  or  in  any 
respectable  fiunily,  about  the  propriety  of  her  studying 
the  art  of  book-keeping,  and  she  would  consider  that 
you  had  offered  her  an  insult.  In  France,  on  the  con- 
trary, young  ladies  consider  an  acquaintance  with  arith- 
ffietic  and  accounts  to  be  an  essential  part  of  their 
education.  Here  the  wife  of  one  of  the  better  class  of 
shopkeepers,  would  first  scream,  and  then  faint  away, 
were  the  '^  horrid  ledger  "  to  be  aoeidentally  discovered 
en  the  table  of  her  drawing-room ;  and  she  would  sink 
fifty  per  cent,  in  her  own  estimation  were  she  to 
put  pen  to  paper  in  connexion,  in  any  way,  with 
the  iJfairs  of  the  shop.  The  French  wife,  on  the  con- 
trary, ftels  a  peculiar  delight  in  superintending,  and 
also  oendncting  with  her  own  hands,  the  business  of  her 
bubaad.  See  feels  that  she  is  in  her  proper  sphere 
when  behind  the  counter,  and  that  she  is  a  really  use- 
ful laemher  of  society  when  making  out  accounts,  writing 
letters,  fiving  instructions  to  assistants,  or  executing  the 
enlers  of  her  enstomers. 

AH  very  well  this  for  the  women  ;  but  what 
becomes  of  the  men? — ^what  is  the  use  of  them,  now 
that  the  Emperor  and  his  glorious  wars  have  given 
way  to  Louis  Philippe  and  peace  ? 

Host  admirably  do  the  Parisian  wives  manage  their 
hoshands'  business.  Certain  it  is  that  the  business 
would  not  be  half  so  well  conducted  by  the  husbands 
themselree.  The  care,  the  knowledge,  indeed  the  busi- 
ness habits  generally,  which  the  wives  exhibit  in  all 
natters  appertaining  to  the  shop,  cannot  be  sufficiently 
admired.  It  is  to  this  care  and  judgment  on  the  part  of 
their  wives,  that  the  fact  is  in  a 'great  measure  to  be 
ascribed,  of  there  being  so  few  Ikilures  among  the  shop- 
keet>eTB  of  Paris. 

The  result,  I  ought  to  add,  of  this  admitted  supe- 
riority of  females  to  males,  in- all  that  relates  to  matters 
of  business,  has  been  to  induce  shopkeepers,  who  require 
more  aaeistanee  than  their  wives  are  able  to  afford, — to 
five  a  preference  to  young  females  over  young  men. 
Hence  the  very  few  young  men,  comparatively,  who  are 
to  be  seen  in  Parisian  shops  of  any  kind.  As  mere 
elerks,  or  accountants,  young  girls  are  beginning  to  be 
preferred  to  young  men  in  publio  establishments,  where 
no  goods  are  sold  nor  orders  given  or  received.  I  could 
meation  one  of  the  leading  banking  establishments  in 
Paris,  in  which  two  daughters,  one  aged  eighteen,  and 
the  other  twenty,  of  one  of  the  principal  partners,  are 
daily  to  be  seen  at  the  desk  from  the  beginning  to  the 
close  of  business  hours.  What  would  a  banker's  daugh- 
ter in  London  think  were  she  to  be  compelled  daily  to  sit 
from  ten  till  five  in  the  banking-house,  with  the  day-book 
or  ledger  before  her !  She  would  just  as  soon  submit  to 
be  placed  in  the  pillory. 

And  in  many  more  establishments,  where  there  is  no- 
thing but  writing  to  do,  young  women  will  soon  be 
taken  in  at  fixed  salaries  in  the  room  of  young  men. 
Kiperience  proves  them  to  be  more  steady,  more  careful, 
•ore  assiduous  in  their  application  to  the  duties  which 
deTolre  npon  them,  than  young  persons  of  our  sex.  Of 
late,  indeed,  a  considerable  number  of  young  women  have 
been  employed  in  several  Government  offices  as  regu- 
larly salaried  olerks. 

All  this  must  rejoice  Mrs.  Hugo  Reid. 

Superiority  is  justly  ascribed  to  the  French  in 
temperance,  and  in  the  prudent  regulation  of  their 
pecuniary  affairs.     They  have  a  rooted  and  whole- 


some dislike  of  debt,  vfiih  its  attendant  mean- 
nesses and  miseries.  Mr.  Grant  goes  more  minutely 
into  certain  delicate  branches  of  statistics  than  Mr* 
Henry  Bulwer,  and  elicits  oonesponding  marvda : 
marvels  to  us  islanders.  He  is  truly  great  upon 
the  ffruetteSy  but  magnificent  upon  the  tMei  tthotey 
where,  however,  people  first  eat  soup,  and  then 
fish,  much  as  they  do  at  home.  He  tried  a  good 
many  of  the  dlning-houses,  and  made  a  grand  dis* 
CO  very. 

The  greatest  error  which  an  Englishman  oommitS| 
when  making  a  selection  of  articles  for  his  dinner,  is,  in 
supposing  that  the  potatoes  form  an  appendage  to,  or 
part  of  the  dish  with  which  they  may  be  ordered.  On 
the  contrary,  being  prepared  in  a  peculiar  way,  they 
rank  as  a  dish  of  themselves.  .  Ladies 

are  in  the  habit  of  dining  at  these  places  as  well  as  gen- 
tlemen. You  often  see  some  of  the  finest  and  most  ele- 
gantly dressed  women  in  Paris  sitting  down  to  dinner, 
and  giving  their  orders,  with  as  much  composure  as  if 
they  were  at  home,  in  the  presence  of  fifty,  sixtyi 
eighty,  and  often  as  many  as  a  hundred  gentlemen. 
Sometimes  they  are  accompanied  by  their  husbands — 
for  they  are  all  married ;  sometimes  by  some  friend  of 
our  sex  ;  and  often  by  nobody  at  all.  They  not  only, 
with  the  utmost  self-possession,  take  off  and  lay  aside 
their  bonnets  when  they  sit  down,  but  when  they  have 
dined,  they  put  them  on  again,  and  adjust,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  scores  of  gentlemen,  their  dresses  at  one  of  the 
mirrors  in  the  place,  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  if  they 
were  in  their  own  dressing-rooms  at  home. 

A  very  large  amount  of  business  is  done  in  many  of 
these  Parisian  dining-rooms.  In  a  very  celebrated  one, 
up  three  pair  of  stairs,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where  the 
charge  is  two  francs,  the  average  number  who  daily  dine 
is  350.  I  myself  have  seen  as  many  as  140  persons  din- 
ing in  it  at  once.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  at 
two  francs  each,  give  700  francs,  or  about  £50  of  our 
money, — a  large  sum  to  receive  in  a  few  hours  for  din- 
ners. There  is  another  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  where  the  charge  for  dinner  is  a  frano 
and  a  half,  at  which  not  fewer  than  from  700  to  800  per- 
sons dine  every  day. 

In  the  dining-rooms  of  Paris,  you  never  meet  with  a 
newspaper.  Fond  as  the  Parisians  are  of  their  journals, 
they  give  a  decided  preference  to  their  dinners. 

These  are  among  the  important  things  which  al- 
most every  traveller,  save  Mr.  Grant,  would  probably 
have  overlooked.  Mr.  Grant  was  shocked  to  see 
ladies  walking  much  at  their  ease  among  the 
statues  at  the  Louvre ;  and  though,  in  other  casesy 
he  restricts  himself  to  merely  recording  facts,  he 
here  gives  an  opinion : — 

I  am  convinced  that  the  inferiority  of  the  French 
ladies  to  the  ladies  of  England  In  the  attribute  of  mo- 
desty, is  as  much  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  among 
them  of  paintings  and  statues  without  any  drapery,  as 
to  the  improper  character  of  their  modem  works  of  fic- 
tion. 

^  Queen ! — Queen 's  coming ;  put  an  apron  round  him." 
How  Mr.  Grant  found  a  way,  or  made  one  into 
the  chamber  of  M.  Jules  Janin,  he  does  not  explain ; 
but  since  our  countryman  has  intruded,  we  may 
as  well  profit  by  his  peep : — 

Though  a  severe  critic,  and  a  capricious  man,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  constitutionally  nnkind  about 
him.  I  met  with  him  in  Paris,  and  liked  his  manner 
exceedingly.  He  is  in  private  what  he  appears  in  all 
his  writings — a  lively,  pleasant,  light-hearted  man,  with 
a  great  fiow  of  animal  spirits,  and  having  all  the  appear- 
ance of  one  who  is  utterly  indifferent  as  to  what  people 
think  or  say  of  him.  When  the  servant  ushered  me  into 
his  room,  I  found  him  engaged  in  an  active  search 
through  his  library  for  a  book,  and  humming  a  song  to 
i  himself,]  evidently  to  his  very  great  delectation.    He 
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resides  in  aparimenta  in  a  honse  nearly  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  Luxembonig  Gardens.  The  house,  like 
most  houses  in  Paris,  is  very  high,  and  Jules  Janin  lives 
nearly  at  the  top.  I  was  quite  out  of  breath  before 
reaching  the  apartments  of  the  critic 

Literary  men,  in  Paris,  are  rather  proTerbial  for  gir- 
ing  a  preference  to  apartments  near  the  top  of  the  house. 
And  Jules  Janin  rejoices,  I  am  told,  in  the  Ikct  of  his 
rooms  being  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  storey, — I  do  not  re- 
member which.  The  walls  of  the  apartment  in  which  I 
found  him,  were  nearly  all  eoTcred  with  tapestry  of  the 
most  beautiful  kind,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cartoons  of 
Raphael.  Some  of  these  Cartoons  are,  I  have  no  doubt, 
of  great  ralue,  though  my  knowledge  of  the  Fine  Arts  is 
not  Bufficiently  great  to  enable  me  to  speak  in  positive 
terms  on  the  subject. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Jules  Janin  is  very  re- 
markable. Those  who  hare  seen  him  once  will  never 
forget  him.  He  is  rather,  if  anything,  below  the  middle 
height,  and  very  stoutly  and  compactly  made.  His 
complexion  is  exceedingly  dark, — quite  as  much  so  as 
that  of  the  generality  of  Italians.  His  face  is  unusually 
full ;  and  its  expression,  on  the  whole,  is  pleasing.  He 
has  a  singularly-fine  forehead,  which  attracts  attention 
the  more  readily,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  jet- 
black  hair,  either  brushed  up,  or  naturally  disposed  to 
stand  erect,  with  which  it  is  surmounted.  I  have  rarely 
seen  a  more  quick  or  piercing  eye.  It  is  fhll  of  fire  and 
intelligence.  A  patch  of  hair,  which  is  never  allowed  to 
attain  a  greater  growth  than  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
is  always  to  be  seen  on  the  lower  part  of  his  chin.  What 
may  be  the  technical  term,  if  there  be  one,  for  this  frag- 
ment of  a  beard,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  much  larger  thui 
the  tufts,  or  imperials,  which  we  sometimes  meet  with 


in  this  country.  I  refer  to  it  particularly,  because  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  anything  like  it  in  Paris,  and 
because  it  imparts  a  very  peculiar  expression  to  the 
critic's  countenance.  The  appearance  of  Jules  Jauiu 
forcibly  reminded  me  of  that  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the 
hero  of  St.y  ean  d' Acre,— only  that  Jules  Janin  is  much  the 
better-formed  man  of  the  two,  and  possesses  much  more 
regular  features.  His  age,  judgiug  from  appearance,  I 
should  suppose  to  be  about  forty-five  ;  but  he  may  be  a 
year  or  two  older  or  younger.  Though  he  reviews  iSiglish 
books,  which  have  never  been  translated  into  French,  and 
cuts  them  up  without  mercy,  he  cannot  talk  nor  read  [!] 
a  word  of  English.  He  deeply  regrets  that  he  did  not 
make  himself  acquainted  with  our  language  in  early  life. 
And  as  I  was  in  pretty  much  the  same  predicament  in 
reference  to  French,  we  should  have  looked  very  awk- 
ward when  together,  but  for  the  presence  of  a  third  party 
who  is  acquainted  with  both  languages. 

This  must  have  been  the  interpreter  whom  Mr. 
Grant  hired  to  attend  him. 

Mr.  Grant  cloeee  with  awfol  solemnity.  He 
ayen  that  he  is  no  alarmist,  but  some  terrible  mis- 
chief is  brewing.  What  will  he  say  to  the  visit 
of  the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux  ?     He  concludes  :— 

After  what  I  saw  and  heard  in  France,  I  could  not 
close  this  work,  with  any  satisfaction  to  my  own  mind, 
without  raising  my  warning  voice  to  the  Protestant  pub- 
lic of  this  country.  My  firm  conviction  is,  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  the  accomplishment  of  those  predictions  in 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  refer  to  the 
deadly  struggle  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Papal 
principles,  which  is  to  precede  the  ushering  in  of  the  Mil- 
lennium. 


ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

BT  WBUA.  GORE. 


Now,  out 'on  Cressy  and  Poitiers  ! 

Those  names  portray  to  me 
The  dawning  greatness  of  a  land, 

My  country's  enemy ! 
'Twas  ftom  those  fatal  battle-fields 

The  power  of  France  arose  ; 
'Twas  there  she  learned  the  mystery 

Of  conquering  her  foes  1 

Low  lay  her  gallant  nobles,  slain, — 

Her  flower  of  chivalry^ — 
When  Somme's  red  banks  reechoed  hoarse 

*<  St.  George  and  Victory  1" 
While  Yalois,  from  his  tottering  throne, 

Ezolaimed,  in  wild  despair — 
**  Dead  are  the  guardiaus  of  my  crown, — 

Where  are  my  people  I — where  ?" 

**  Thou  hast  fio  people  !** — said  a  voice 
Deep  in  the  monarch's  breast ; 

"  Shall  slavish  serfs  and  vassals  vile 
Set  knightly  lance  in  rest  1 


What  pride  or  portion  in  the  land 

Have  abject  things  like  they 
Who  breathe  a  bondsman's  baited  breath. 

And  curse  while  they  obey  t 

**  Gire  them  their  Freedomi— oheer  them  on 

Unto  the  land's  defence  ; 
And  lo  ! — a  nation's  loyal  love 

Shall  soour  these  English  hence  ! " 
So  said^ — 80  done  !    From  Valois'  fiefs,  * 

Such  shouts  of  triumph  rose. 
That  Edward  in  those  new-bom  men 

Scarce  recognised  his  foes  I 

A  giant  strength  possess'd  the  limbs 

Fresh  franchis'd  from  their  chain  ; 
And  that  spontaneous  fellowship 

Was  ne'er  dissolv'd  again  ! 
In  concentration  stem  and  strong 

A  people's  might  appears  : 
And  this  is  all  that  England  gatn'd 

By  Cressy  and  Poitiers  ! 


*  The  act  for  ih«  enfranchiiement  of  the  serfs  of  the  royal  lands  of  Valoi*.  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  centuiy,  ezpreMes 
the  eoncession  to  be  made  **  fxttendu  que  totUe  enatturt  humame,  qui  etl/ormte  d  Vinuiye  de  Noit-e  Seigneur^  doU  itrefrandc 
}tar  /o»  naturelie^^  &c.  &c. 
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BT  BON  OAULTIBR. 


I  HATE  been  in  a  foors  paradise  for  the  last  week. 
My  back  is  still  smarting  from  the  stroke  of  the 
old  shoe  which  followed  me  into  the  carriage  that 
bore  me,  with  the  young  partner  of  my  heart,  from 
a  weeping  circle  of  friends,  and  the  paternal  resi- 
dence in Place.    The  honeymoon  has  not  had 

time  to  show  the  least  tendency  to  horns ;  and  the 
vow  which  I  swore  to  my  lovely  Julia  between 
Hangingshaw  and  Torsonce,  to  forswear  whisky- 
toddy  and  cheroots,  remains  unbroken.  My  health 
has  been  visibly  declining  in  consequence  ;  but  one 
glance  in  Julia's  eyes,  and  the  memories  of  Manilla 
fade  like  a  curl  of  its  own  smoke  in  the  morning 
air ;  and  Islay*  and  Glenlivat  are  abandoned  with- 
out a  sigh. 

Dear  soul !'  what  days  have  these  not  been  ?  It 
is  tne,  she  would  insist  upon  my  going  out  the 
other  nighty  in  the  moonlight,  to  see  the  ruins  of 
the  abbey  at  Melrose,  where  we  have  been  doing 
the  pastoral  since  the  happy  day ;  a  little  freak  of 
poedcal  perverseness,  which  has  cost  me  a  rheuma- 
tism. It  is  true,  that  I  have  not  heard  one  bit  of 
newB  or  scandal  for  a  week  ;  and  thoughts  of  the 
club  have  come  over  me  now  and  then.  But,  upon 
the  whole,  I  should  say,  if  I  might  be  allowed  a 
little  poetical  license,  that  since  ^^holy  church  in- 
coipoiated  us  two  in  one," 

We  on  honey  dew  have  fed, 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  paradise  ; 
but  as  all  that  is  between  the  ^^  conscious  moon  *' 
and  ourselves,  the  less  that  is  said  about  it  the 
better. 

Wiiat  extremity  will  not  a  man  suffer  for  love  ? 
Here  am  I  actually  at  this  moment  with  my  wife's 
Album  before  me,  and  under  a  solemn  engagement 
to  contribute  to  its  stores ;  I,  who  have  through 
life  shunned  an  Album  as  I  would  a  leprosy,  and 
lost  the  favour  of  many  charming  Bellamiras  of 
my  acquaintance,  by  refusing  to  add  an  acrostic  or 
love-sonnet  to  the  pile  of  such  rubbish  which  young 
ladies  wUl  take  so  much  pains  in  compiling  for  the 
amusement  of  their  evening  parties.  Well,  I  see 
there  is  no  escaping.  Julia,  ostensibly  deep  in  the 
second  volume  of  TAe  President sDaughters^  is  steal- 
ing sly  glances  at  me  over  the  top  of  the  page,  de- 
light^ to  see  my  pen  already  flying  over  the  paper. 
I«t  me  dip  into  the  portfolio  of  my  memory,  and 
perhaps  some  flying  leaves  may  turn  up  to  help  me 
ia  my  strait.  My  pen,  like  Anacreon  s  lyre,  runs, 
«s  natorally  it  should,  to  **  Love,  still  love ; "  and 
I  wander  back  to  the  days  when  I  first  took  my 
degrees  in  classics  and  general  literature,  beer  and 
tobacco-pj^pes,  at  the  university  of  Jena.  I  was 
sitting—^;  but  I  shall  tell  my  tale  ingoodUhlan- 
dic  meaaore.    Thus  did  it  befall 

THE  STUDENT  OF  JENA. 
Once — 'twas  when  I  lived  at  Jena — 

At  a  Wirihshaus'  door  I  sate. 
And  in  pensive  oontemplation 
Eat  the  sansage  thick  and  fat; 

VOL.  XIw— IfO.  ouci. 


Eat  the  krant,  that  never  sourer 

Tasted  to  my  lips  than  here; 
Smoked  my  pipe  of  strong  canaster, 

Sipp'd  my  fifteenth  jug  of  beer  : 
Gazed  upon  the  glancing  river. 

Gazed  upon  the  tranquil  pool. 
Whence  the  silver-voiced  Undine, 

When  the  nights  were  calm  and  cool. 
As  the  Baron  Fouqu^  telUi  us, 

Rose  from  out  her  shelly  grot, 
Casting  glamour  o'er  the  waters, 

Witching  that  enchanted  spot. 
From  the  shadow  which  the  coppice 

Flings  across  the  rippling  stream. 
Did  I  hear  a  sound  of  music — 

Was  it  thought  or  was  it  dream ! 
There,  beside  a  pile  of  linen, 

Stretch'd  along  the  daisied  sward. 
Stood  a  young  and  blooming  maiden — 

'Twas  her  thrush-like  song  I  heard. 
Evermore  within  the  eddy 

Did  she  plunge  the  white  chemise. 
And  her  robes  were  loosely  gather'd 

Rather  far  above  her  knees; 
Then  my  breath  at  once  forsook  me; 

For  too  surely  did  I  deem 
That  I  saw  the  fair  Undine, 

Standing  in  the  glancing  stream; 
And  I  felt  the  charm  of  knighthood; 

And  from  that  remember'd  day. 
Every  evening  to  the  Wirthshaus 

Took  I  my  enchanted  way. 
Shortly  to  relate  my  story. 

Many  a  week  of  summer  long, 
Came  I  there,  when  beer-o'ertaken, 

With  my  lute  and  with  my  song; 
Sang,  in  mellow-toned  soprano. 

All  my  love  and  all  my  woe. 
Till  the  river-maiden  answered. 

Lilting  in  the  stream  below : — 
**  Fair  Undine  !  sweet  Undine  ! 

Dost  thou  love  as  I  love  thee  1" 
"  Love  is  free  as  running  water," 

Was  the  answer  made  to  me. 
Thus,  in  interchange  seraphic. 

Did  I  woo  my  phantom  fay. 
Till  the  nights  grew  long  and  chilly. 

Short  and  shorter  grew  the  day; 
Till  at  last — 'twas  dark  and  gloomy, 

Dull  and  starless  was  the  sky, 
And  my  steps  were  all  unsteady, 

For  a  little  flush'd  was  I— 
To  the  well-accustom'd  signal 

No  response  the  maiden  gave; 
But  I  heard  the  waters  washing, 

And  the  moaning  of  the  wave., 
Vanish'd  was  my  own  Undine; 

All  her  linen,  too,  was  gone; 
And  I  walk'd  i^nt,  lamenting. 

On  the  river  bank  alone. 
Idiot  that  I  was,  for  never 

Had  I  ask'd  the  maiden's  name. 
Was  it  Lieschen !  was  it  Gretchen  I 

Had  she  tin  I  or  whence  she  came  ! 
So  I  took  my  trusty  meerschaum. 

And, I  took  my  lute  likewise; 
Wander'd  forth,  in  minstrel  fashion, 

Underneath  the  lowering  skies; 
Sang  before  each  comely  Wirthshaus, 

Sang,  beside  each  purling  stream, 
That  same  ditty  that  I  chauted 

Wbf  n  U{)di(io  was  my  theme  : 
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Singing,  as  I  sang  at  Jena, 

When  the  shifts  were  hung  to  dry^ 
"  Fair  Undine  I  young  Undine, 

Dost  thou  love  as  well  as  I !'' 
But  alas  !  in  field  or  Tillage 
Or  beside  the  pebbly  shore 
Bid  I  see  those  glancing  ankles, 

And  the  white  robe  never  mon^— • 
And  no  answer  came  to  greet  meg 
No  sweet  Toice  to  mine  replied^ 
But  I  heard  the  waters  rippling. 
And  the  moaning  of  the  tide. 
Thus  was  I  first  inoculated  with  the  sweet 
poison  of  love.    I  had  foolish  notions  of  constancy 
in  those  days — clung  to  the  memory  of  that  fair 
hlanehisseuse,  as  a  devotee  would  to  a  relic  of  some 
saint  *^  niched  in  cathedral  aisle,"  and  believed  I 
should  die  a  martyr  to  that  exhibition  of  the 
washing-tub,  in  which,  to  my  ardent  fancy,  she 
seemed  like  the  immortal  **  Venus  from  the  Bath*' 
of  Canova.     I  of  course  got  over  all  that  nonsense 
in  due  season ;  but  in  the  faith  in  which  I  then 
was,  I  remember  being  much  struck  with  the 
story  of  one  of  my  fellow  biirschen,  who  died  a 
martyr  to  an  unhappy  attachment  to  a  vintner's 
daughter  and  to  liquor.     I  chronicled  his  story  in 
immortal  verse  at  the  time  ;  and  as  it  bore  some 
analogy  to  that  of  Schiller's  Ritter  Toggenburg,  I 
had  no  scruples  in  adopting  the  metre  of  tliat  well- 
known  poem.    It  ran  somewhat  in  this  faahion  :— 
BURSCH  GROGOENBURO. 
^  Bursch  1  if  foaming  beer  oontent  yoj 

Come  and  drink  yoor  fill ; 
In  our  cellars  there  is  plenty, 

Himmel !  hew  yoa  swill ! 
That  the  liquor  hath  aUoiMee, 

Well  I  midentaad; 
But  'tis  really  pMk  endwanee 

When  yeu  eqaeese  my  hand !  ** 
And  he  heard  her  as  if  dreaming, 

Heard  her  half  in  awe ; 
And  the  meerschaum's  smoke  came  Streaming 

From  his  open  jaw  : 
For  his  pulse  beat  somewhat  quicker 

Than  it  did  befbre. 
And  he  finish'd  olt  hu  liquor, 

Stagger*d  through  the  door; 
Bolted  off  direct  to  Munich, 

And  within  the  year 
Underneath  his  German  tunlo 
Stowed  whole  butts  of  beer. 
And  he  drank  like  fifty  fishes^ 

Drank  till  all  was  blue — 
For  he  fblt  extremely  vicious ; 

Somewhat  thirsty  too. 
But  at  length  this  dire  deboshinc 

Drew  towards  an  end ; 
Few  of  all  his  silber-groschea 

Had  he  left  to  spend. 
And  he  knew  it  was  not  prudent 

Longer  to  remain, 
So  with  weary  feet  the  student 

Wended  home  again. 
At  the  tavern's  well-known  portal. 

Knocks  he  as  before. 
And  a  waiter  rather  mertal. 
Hiccups  through  the  door. 
'^  Master's  sleeping  in  the  kitehen ; 

You'U  alarm  the  house  ; 
Yesterday  the  Jnngfer  Fritohes 

Married  baker  Kraos  !" 
Like  a  fiery  comet  bristling, 

Rose  the  young  man's  hair, 
And,  poor  soul  !  he  fell  a-whistling. 
Out  of  sheer  despair. 


Down  the  gloomy  street  in  silence 

Savage-calm  he  goes; 
But  he  did  no  deed  of  violence. 

Only  blew  his  nose. 
Then  he  hired  an  airy  garret, 

Near  her  dwelling-place. 
Grew  a  beard  of  fiercest  carrot. 

Never  washed  his  faoe ; 
Sate  all  day  beside  the  easemeatf 

Sate  a  dreary  man; 
Found  in  smoking  such  an  easement 

As  the  wretched  can ; 
Stared  for  hours  and  hours  together, 

Stared  yet  more  and  more. 
Till  in  fine  and  eanny  weatiier, 

At  the  baker's  door, 
Stood  in  apron  white  and  mealy» 

That  beloved  dame. 
Counting  out  the  loaves  so  freely. 

Selling  of  the  same. 

Then  like  a  volcano  puffing, 

Smoked  he  out  his  pipe; 
For  his  supper  took  he  ''nulBn/' 

Only  kraut  and  tripe ; 
Went  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning, 

Waited  as  before. 
Still  his  eyes  in  anguish  taming 

To  the  baker's  door; 

Til!,  with  apron  white  and  mealy, 

Game  the  lovely  dame. 
Counting  out  the  loaves  ao  ireelf  i 

Selling  of  the  same. 
So  one  day, — the  fact 's  amazing — ' 

On  his  post  he  died. 
And  they  found  the  body  ganng 

At  the  baker's  bride. 

I  see  a  number  of  sensitive  young  gentlemen 
turning  away  at  the  frequent  mention  of  the  sacri- 
fices of  Young  Groggenbnrg  to  the  Beer-King.  I 
ovm  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  practice  are  not  so 
poetical,  according  to  the  received  notions,  as  if  I 
had  idealized  the  more  vulgar  liquor  into  wine, 
and  subdued  the  rosy  tints  of  the  grape  into  the 
delicate  «  purt^le  light  of  love."  But  I  hold  It  to 
be  above  all  things  essential  to  poetry  that  it  shall 
be  true  to  nature  ;  and  here  the  reader  must  remem- 
ber that  it  is  German  nature  that  we  are  dealing 
with ;  and  to  me  there  is  something  inexpressibly 
touching  in  Groggenburg's  **  fixed  idea  "  of  the 
fiair  Gretchen  settling  down  in  the  vortex  of  de- 
spair and  Bavarian  Brown,  while  the  eddying 
volumes  of  canaster  smoke  mantled  above  his  head 
like  the  clouds  of  a  ravaging  volcano. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  an  essential  of  poetry  that 
it  shall  be  true  to  nature.  We  are  too  apt  to 
linger  in  the  notion  that  certain  emotions,  generally 
regarded  as  the  more  purely  poetical,  should  always 
clothe  themselves  in  a  certain  form  of  words,  and 
to  apply  the  rule  of  an  advanced  civilisation  to  the 
untutored  expressions  of  a  less  cultivated  race. 
Jewels  and  flowers,  the  attributes  of  grace  and 
brilliancy,  the  brightness  of  the  sky,  and  all  that 
is  most  rare  in  fragrance,  are  what  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  coupling  with  the  name  of  her  whom  vre 
admire.  But  this  species  of  appeal,  it  is  plain, 
would  have  no  effect  with  an  Esquinmnx  beauty. 
The  Hottentot  Venus  would  turn  up  the  rings  of 
her  nose  at  it.  What  the  Australian  or  New 
Zealand  fair  one  might  say,  if  told  that 

^  Her  cheek  was  like  the  cocoa  nut, 
Her  voice,  the  parroqucet'a," 
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I  re&U/  cannot  say ;  but  it  is  very  plain  that 
the  way  to  compliment  either  of  these  ladles  upon 
her  head-dress  would  be,  not  to  talk  of  **  pearlins 
or  silken  twine/'  but  of  scalp-locks  and  bears' 
claws.  I  shall  illustrate  my  position  by  some 
rerses  which  recently  reached  me  from  Australia. 
They  were  sent  me  by  a  young  man  who  left  his 
D&tive  city  of  Glasgow,  some  ten  years  ago,  after 
a  protracted  interview,  conducted  with  the  greatest 
propriety  on  both  sides,  with  the  Lord  Justice- 
clerk  of  the  period,  in  presence  of  several  of  the 
junior  members  of  the  bar,  who  happened  to  be 
on  circuit  at  the  time.  He  went  out  in  one  of  her 
Majesty's  vessels,  on  a  permanent  engagement  by 
goremment  for  seven  years.  It  was  part  of  his 
daty  to  see  to  the  repair  of  the  roads  in  the  colony ; 
and  he  was  thus  thrown  much  into  the  society  of 
a  literary  gentleman  from  London,  who  had  seen 
a  good  deal  of  life  in  the  colony,  and  who  happen- 
ed to  be  under  a  similar  engagement.  For  days 
on  days,  as  he  wrote  me,  they  used  to  ait  side  by 
ade,  amusing  themselves  with  geological  hammers 
nponthe  whinstone  of  Australia,  linked  together, 
not  so  mnch,  perhaps,  by  the  ties  of  frienddbip,  as 
bj  a  cham  of  some  four  hundred-weight,  which 
vas  the  symbol  of  their  government  appointment. 
It  was  in  this  aituation  that  my  young  friend 
heard  from  the  lips  of  his  companioii  this  following 
erotic  appeal,  which  may  be  called 

THE  CONVICT  AND  THE  AUSTRALIAN  LADY. 

Thj  akin  is  dark  as  jet,  ladye. 

Thy  cheek  is  sharp  ajid  high. 
And  there  's  a  cruel  leer,  loTe, 

Within  thy  rolling  eye ! 
These  tangled  ebon  tresees 

No  oomb  haAh  e'er  gone  ihroQgb» 
And  thy  forehead,  it  is  fiirrow'd  by 

The  elegant  tatoo ! 

I  love  thee,— oh,  I  love  theei 

Thon  straogely-feedlng  maid — 
Nay,  lift  not  thus  thy  boomerang, 

I  meant  not  to  upbraid ! 
Come,  let  me  taste  these  yellow  lips, 

That  ne'er  wtte  tasted  yet, 
Save  when  the  Bhipwrecked  mariner 

Passed  throu£^  them  for  a  whet. 

Nay,  squeeze  me  not  so  tightly ! 

For  I  am  gaunt  and  th&. 
There  *s  little  flesh  to  tempt  thee 

Beneath  a  convict's  skin. 
I  came  not  to  be  eaten, 

I  sovght  thee,  love,  to  woo ; 
Besides,  bethink  thee,  dearest. 

You've  dined  on  cockatoo  I 

Tby  fklher  is  a  chieftain. 

Why,  that 's  the  very  thing ! 
Within  my  natiTe  country 

I  too  haye  been  a  king. 
Behold  this  branded  letter, 

Whidi  asthing  can  e&ee. 
It  is  the  royal  emblem. 

The  t<^on  of  my  race ! 

Bat  rebels  rese  against  me. 

And  dared  my  power  disown — 
You  've  heard,  love,  of  the  Judges  1 

They  drove  me  from  my  throne. 
And  I  have  wander'd  hither. 

And  crossed  the  stormy  sea. 
In  March  of  glorious  freedom. 

Id  search,  my  sweet,  of  thee ! 


The  bush  is  now  my  empire, 

The  knife  my  sceptre  keen ; 
Come  with  me  to  the  desert  wild, 

And  be  my  dusky  queen ! 
I  cannot  give  thee  jewels, 

I  have  nor  sheep,  nor  cow, 
Yet  there  are  kangaroos,  love^ 

And  colonists  enow  1 

We  11  meet  the  unwary  settler. 

As  whistling  home  he  goes. 
And  1 11  take  tribute  from  him, 

His  money  and  his  clothes. 
Then  on  his  bleeding  carcass 

Thou 'It  lay  thy  pretty  paw, 
And  lunch  npon  him,  roasted. 

Or,  if  yoQ  like  it,  raw  i 

Then  come  with  me,  my  princess. 

My  own  Australian  dear ! 
Within  this  grove  of  gum  trees 

We'll  hold  our  bridal  cheer. 
Thy  heart  with  love  is  beating, 

I  feel  it  through  thy  side, 
Hurrah  I  then,  for  the  noble  pair. 

The  convict  and  his  bride  ! 

A  singular  strain,  certainly ;  but,  doubtless,  it 
was  as  fatal  in  its  way  as  any  of  Moore's  Melodies 
to  a  young  lady  fresh  from  Lara  and  a  boarding- 
school.  The  only  startling  point  about  it  is,  that 
a  European  should  be  the  suitor ;  but  when  gen- 
tlemen take  to  the  bush,  they  don't  usually  stand 
upon  trifles.  Love  is  blind  in  any  case.  Aus- 
tralia's cupids  must,  however,  be  beyond  the  cure 
of  the  most  dexterous  oculist.  In  this  case,  the 
poet  may  have  spoken  from  a  prudent  fear  of 
being  eaten  up,  as  the  phrase  goes,  with  kindness ; 
and  tried  to  find  the  way  to  his  dusky  charmer  s 
heart,  to  avoid  a  passage  to  the  less  poetical 
regions  of  her  stomach.  In  fact,, he  must  have 
written  under  the  "<ftVa  necessitas  leti"  as  our 
poor  friend,  the  Honourable  I.  0.  Uwins,  flung 
himself  away  upon  a  bailifTs  daughter  to  escape 
from  the  restraints  and  pungent  odours  of  a 
spunging-house.  Poor  L  O.  Uwins  I  thine  was  a 
woeful  fate,  and  worthy  of  a  minstrel's  hand  of 
greater  nerve  than  ours.  But  you  shall  not  go 
down  to  oblivion,  like  the  heroes  who  lived  before 
Agamemnon,  for  want  of  a  bard,  so  long  as  we 
have  a  note  left  in  our  voice  to  chant 

THE  DOLEFUL  LAY  OF 
THE  HONOURABLE  I.  O.  UWINS. 

Come  and  listen,  lords  and  ladies. 

To  a  woeful  lay  of  mine  ; 
He  whose  tailor's  bill  unpaid  is. 

Let  him  now  his  ear  incline  : 
Let  him  hearken  to  my  story. 

How  the  noblest  of  the  land 
Pined  long  time  in  dreary  duresse, 

'Neath  a  spunging  bailiff's  hand. 

1.0.  Uwins  I  I.  0.  Uwins  I 

Baron's  son  although  thou  be. 
Thou  must  pay  for  thy  misdoini^ 

In  the  country  of  the  free  ! 
None  of  all  thy  sire's  retainers 

To  thy  rescue  now  may  come  ; 
And  there  lie  a  score  detainers 

With  Abednego  the  bum  ! 

Little  recked  he  of  his  prison 

Whilst  the  sun  was  in  the  sky  : 
Only  when  the  moon  was  risen 

Pid  you  hear  the  captive's  cry. 
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For  till  then  cig&rs  and  claret 
LnU*d  him  in  ohlivion  sweet; 

And  I*d  rather  choose  a  garret. 
For  my  drinking,  than  the  street. 

But  the  moonlight,  pale  and  broken. 

Pained  at  soul  the  Baron's  son ; 
For  he  knew  by  that  soft  token. 

That  the  larking  had  begun  ; 
That  the  stout  and  valiant  Marquis 

Then  was  leading  forth  his  swells. 
Mangling  some  poUceman's  carcass, 

Or  purloining  private  bells. 

So  he  sate  in  grief  and  sorrow. 

Rather  drunk  than  otherwise, 
Till  the  golden  gush  of  morrow 

Dawned  once  more  upon  his  eyes  ; 
Till  the  spunging  bailiff's  daughter. 

Lightly  tapping  at  the  door. 
Brought  his  draught  of  soda-water. 

Brandy-bottomed  as  before. 

**  Sweet  Rebecca  !  has  your  father, 

Think  you,  made  a  deal  of  brass  !  ** 
And  she  answered — **  Sir,  I  rather 

Should  imagine  that  he  has." 
Uwins,  then,  &  whiskers  scratching, 

LeePd  upon  the  maiden's  face  ; 
And  her  hand  with  ardour  catching, 

Folded  her  in  his  embrace. 

"  La,  Sir  1  let  alone — you  fright  me  !" 

Said  the  daughter  of  the  Jew. 
**  Dearest  I  how  these  eyes  delight  me  ! 

Let  me  love  thee,  darling,  do  ! " 
"  Vat  is  dish  t "  the  baiUff  mutter'd, 

Rushing  in  vnth  fhry  wild  ; 
"  Ish  your  muffins  so  veil  butter'd, 

Dat  you  darsh  insult  ma  shild  I " 

"  Honourable  my  intentions, 

Good  Abednego,  I  swear  ! 
And  I  have  some  small  pretensions. 

For  I  am  a  Baron's  heir. 
If  youll  only  dear  my  credit. 

And  advance  a  thou  *  or  so. 
She's  a  peeress— I  have  said  it ! 

Don't  you  twig,  Abednego ! " 

"  Datsh  a  very  different  matter  I " 

Said  the  bailiff  with  a  leer  ; 
^  But  yon  mosht  not  cut  it  Iktter 

Than  ta  slish  vill  stand,  ma  tear ! 
If  you  seeksh  ma  approbation. 

You  mosht  quite  give  up  your  rigsh  ; 
Alsho,  you  mosht  join  our  nation, 

And  renounsh  ta  flesh  of  pigsh." 

Fast  as  one  of  Fagin's  pupils, 

I.  0.  Uwins  did  agree; 
Little  plagued  with  holy  scruples 
^  From  the  starting-post  was  he. 
But  at  times  a  baleftil  vision 

Rose  before  his  trembling  view ; 
For  he  knew  that  circumcision 

Was  expected  from  a  Jew. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Rabbis, 

Held  about  the  Whitsuntide, 
Was  this  thorough-paced  Barabbas 

Wedded  to  his  Hebrew  bride. 
All  his  former  debts  compounded, 

From  the  spunging-house  he  came  ; 
And  his  father's  feelings  wounded 

With  reflections  on  the  same. 

But  the  sire  his  son  accosted  : 
"  Split  my  wig,  if  any  more, 

Such  a  double-dyed  apostate 
Shall  presume  to  cross  my  door  t 

Not  a  penny-piece  to  save  thee 
From  the  kennel  or  the  spout 


*  The  £uhional>l6  abbreviation  for  a  thousand  pounds. 


Dinner,  John !  the  pig  and  gravy  ! 
Kick  this  dirty  scoundrel  out  I  ** 

Forth  rushed  I.  0.  Uwins,  faster 

Than  all  winking,  much  afraid 
That  the  orders  of  the  master 

Would  be  punctually  obeyed  ; 
Sought  his  club,  and  there  the  sentence 

Of  expulsion  first  he  saw  : 
No  one  dared  to  own  acquaintance 

With  a  bailiff's  son-in-law. 

Uselessly  down  Bond  Street  strutting. 

Did  he  greet  his  friends  of  yore  ; 
Such  a  universal  cutting 

Never  man  received  before. 
Till  at  last  his  pride  revolted : 

Pale,  and  lean,  and  stem,  he  grew  ; 
And  his  wife  Rebecca  bolted 

With  a  missionary  Jew. 

Ye  who  read  this  doleful  ditty, 

Ask  ye  where  is  Uwins  now  1 
Wend  your  way  through  London  city. 

Climb  to  Holbom's  lofty  brow. 
Near  the  sign-post  of  ^  The  Nigger," 

Near  the  oaked-potato  shed, 
You  may  see  a  ghastly  figure 

With  three  hats  upon  his  head. 

When  the  evening  shades  are  dnsky, 

Then  the  phantom  form  draws  near. 
And,  with  accents  low  and  husky, 

Pours  effluvia  in  your  ear : 
Craving  an  immediate  barter 

Of  your  trousers  or  surtout. 
And  you  know  the  Hebrew  moirtyr, 

Once  the  peerless  I.  0.  U. 

It  may  be  bad  taste  in  us,  but  it  certainly  is  our 
opinion,  that  this  lay  is  as  touching  as  any  Uy 
that  ever  dimmed  with  tears  the  eye  of  lady  in 
lordly  bower.  The  hope  of  a  noble  house  rinking, 
by  degrees,  firoVn  the  splendours  of  Bond  Street, 
through  the  spunging-house,  into  the  arms  of 
Abednego's  daughter;  spumed  by  the  elders  of  the 
Sanhedrim^  and  the  men  of  his  club  ;  kicked  out 
by  his  affectionate  patent ;  deserted  by  his  too 
ardent  wife ;  a  pariaii  of  pariahs  ;  a  trafficker  in 
the  refuse  of  Field  Lane  ;  verily  here  is  matter  to 
point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale. 

Some  writers  would  shun  such  a  topic  as  too 
vulgar  and  familiar  for  verse.  There  lies  the  mis- 
take. What  Is  poetry  fit  for,  if  not  to  raise  W 
vulgar  and  the  familiar  into  the  sphere  of  the 
beautiful  and  becoming;  to  elevate  our  common 
life, 

*«  And 'with  the  lofty  sanctify  the  low  1 " 

We  all  diminish  our  chances  of  makmg  life  more 
agreeable  by  n6t  keeping  this  in  view.  It  i»  ^^ 
to  be  poetical  on  a  pair  of  bewitching  eyes,  or  a 
sweet  smile,  or  a  gentle  voice.  But  commend  i^ 
to  the  man  whp  can  give  a  poetical  turn  to  a  bw 
debt,  and  who  has  a  stanza  at  command  to  give  a 
relish  to  a  spoiled  dinner.  And  we  are  prepare 
to  die  in  the  service  of  the  lady  who  will  have  a 
quatrain  ready,  along  with  the  mutton,  ^^^.^ 
husband  or  brother  when  they  come  home,  *  *"*" 
both  in  heart  and  limb,"  or  who  cheers  them 
with  the  living  poetry  of  a  cheerful  face  and  plea- 
sant temper.  Carry  out  the  principle  *  little  far- 
ther, and  see  how  pleasantly  it  will  work-  ^"P 
pose  you  want  a  favourite  dish  :  it  is,  poesihvj 
favourite  of  your  wife's  ;  but,  in  place  of  using 
husband's  privilege  of  grumbling,  because  >o 
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li&ve  not  had  it  for  &  month  or  two,  just  plead  for 
it  ia  the  following  fashion,  and,  depend  upon  it,  on 
the  dinner-table  next  day  will  stand  the  smoking 
answer  to 

THE  HUSBAND'S  PETITION. 

Come  hitlier,  my  heart's  darling. 

Come,  sit  upon  mjlcnee, 
And  listen,  while  I  whisper 

A  boon  I  ask  of  thee. 
Yon  need  not  pnll  my  whiskers 

So  amorously,  my  dove  ; 
Tis  something  quite  apart  from 

The  gentle  cares  of  love. 

I  fbel  a  bitter  eraying — 

A  dark  and  deep  desire, 
That  glows  beneath  my  bosom 

Like  ooals  of  kindled  fire. 
The  passion  of  the  nightingale, 

When  singing  to  the  rose. 
Is  feebler  tlmn  the  agony 

That  murders  my  repose  ! 

Nay,  dearest  I  do  not  doubt  me. 

Though  madly  thus  I  speak — 
I  feel  thy  arms  about  me. 

Thy  tresses  on  my  eheek  : 
I  know  the  sweet  derotion 

That  links  thy  heart  with  mine, — 
1  know  my  soul's  emotion 

Is  doubly  felt  by  thine. 

And  deem  not  that  a  shadow 

Hath  fallen  across  my  lore : 
No,  sweet,  my  Ioto  is  shadowless. 

As  yonder  heaven  aboTO. 
These  little  taper  fingers— 

Ah,  Jane  !  how  white  they  be  I 
Can  well  supply  the  cruel  want 

That  almost  maddens  me. 

Thou  wilt  not  sure  deny  me 

My  first  and  fond  request ; 
I  pray  thee,  by  the  memory 

Of  all  we  cherish  best — 
By  all  the  deep  remembrance 

Of  those  delicious  days, 
When,  hand  in  hand,  we  wander'd 

Along  the  summer  braes ; 

By  all  we  felt,  unspoken. 

When,  'neaih  the  early  moon. 
We  sate  beside  the  rirulet. 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June  ; 
And  by  the  broken  whisper 

That  fell  upon  my  ear, 
More  sweet  than  angel-music, 

When  first  I  woo'd  thee,  dear ! 

By  that  great  tow  that  bound  thee 

For  cTer  to  my  side. 
And  by  the  ring  that  made  thee 

My  darling  and  my  bride  ! 
Thou  will  not  fail  nor  falter. 

But  bend  thee  to  the  task— 

A  BOILKD  BHEBP'S-HBAD  ON  SuNDAY 

Is  all  the  boon  I  ask! 
This  for  the  gentleman !  Now,  let  us  suppose  a 
esse  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  humanizing  spi- 
rit in  the  lady.  Grim  with  dust  and  fatigue. 
Young  Omnium  returns  from  his  counting-house 
in  the  city,  with  the  whirl  of  a  thousand  specula- 
tions spinning  a  sort  of  witches'  dance  through  his 
overtasked  head.  The  theme  is  not  so  i-omantic, 
perhaps,  as  the  return  of  a  baron  from  a  foray,  in 
the  feudal  times.  Scrip  and  Reduced  Consols  will 
not  chime  so  readily  in  a  stanza,  as  mace  and  hau- 
l^rk ;  but  the  one  subject  contains  as  much  of 
the  elements  of  poetry  as  the  other.    Broken  heads 


are  the  harvest  of  the  one  field— but  broken  hearts 
abound  as  plentifully  in  the  modern  warfare. 
But  to  our  poem. 

THB  INVOCATION. 

Brother,  thou  art  yery  weary, 

And  thine  eye  is  sunk  and  dim. 
And  thy  neckcloth's  tie  is  crumpled. 

And  thy  collar  out  of  trim ; 
There  is  dust  upon  thy  Tisage. 

Think  not,  Charles,  I  would  hurt  ye. 
When  I  say  that,  altogether. 

You  appear  extremely  dirty. 

Frown  not,  brother,  now,  but  hie  thee 

To  thy  chamber's  distant  room. 
Drown  the  odours  of  the  ledger 

With  the  layender's  perfume. 
Brush  the  mud  firom  off  thy  trousers. 

O'er  the  china  basin  kneel. 
Lave  thy  brows  in  water  soften'd 

With  the  soap  of  Old  Castile. 

Smooths  the  locks  that  o'er  thy  forehead 

Now  in  loose  disorder  stray. 
Pare  thy  nails,  and  firom  thy  whiskers 

Cut  those  ragged  points  away. 
Let  no  mo^  thy  calculations 

Thy  bewildePd  brain  beset ; 
Life  has  other  cares  than  Cocker's, 

Other  joys  than  tare  and  tret. 

Haste  thee,  for  I  ordered  dinner. 

Waiting  to  the  very  last, 
Twenty  minutes  after  seven. 

And  'tis  now  the  quarter  past. 
'TIS  a  dinner  which  Lucullus 

Would  have  wept  with  joy  to  see. 
Which  might  wake  the  soul  of  Curtis 

From  Death's  drowsy  atrophy. 

There  is  soup  t>f  real  turtle, 

Torbot,  and  the  dainty  sole. 
And  the  mottled  roe  of  lobsters 

Blushes  through  the  butter  bowl. 
There  a  lordly  haunch  of  mutton. 

Tender  as  the  mountain  grass. 
Waits  to  mix  its  ruddy  juices 

With  the  girdling  caper-sauce. 

There  the  stag,  whose  branching  forehead 

Spoke  him  monarch  of  the  herds, 
He  whose  flight  was,  o'er  the  heather. 

Swift  as  through  the  air  the  bird's. 
Yields  for  thee  a  dish  of  cutlets ; 

And  the  haunch  that  wont  to  dash 
Across  the  roaring  mountain  torrent. 

Smokes  in  most  delicious  hash. 

There,  besides,  are  amber  jellies 

Floating  like  a  golden  dream. 
Ginger  firom  the  far  Bermudas, 

Dishes  of  Italian  cream : 
And  a  princely  apple-dumpling, 

Which  my  own  fair  fingers  wrought. 
Shall  unfold  its  nectar'd  treasures 

To  thy  lips,  all  smoking  hot. 

Ha !  I  see  thy  brow  is  clearing, 

Lustre  flashes  firom  thine  eyes ; 
To  thy  lips  I  see  the  moisture 

Of  anticipation  rise. 
Hark  J  the  dinner-bell  is  sounding  ! 

"  Only  wait  one  moment,  Jane : 
I'll  be  ch^ss'd,  and  down,  before  you 

Can  get  up  the  iced  Champagne  ! " 

What  a  zest  such  a  dinner  would  have !  We 
grow  hungry  as  we  write  of  it.  Here  everything 
is  right  and  comfortable.  But  let  us  look  on  an- 
other picture.  The  situation  is  trying,  almost 
tragical, 
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THE  MISttAP. 

Why  art  thou  weepiDg,  sister, 

Why  is  thy  cheek  so  pale  1 
Look  up,  dear  Jane,  and  tell  me 

What  is  it  thoa  dost  ail ! 

I  know  thy  will  !■  froward, 

Thy  feelings  warm  and  keeoi 
And  that  Augufltus  Howard 

For  weeks  has  not  heen  seen. 

I  know  how  much  you  lored  him ; 

But  I  know  thou  do9t  not  weep 
For  him ;— for  though  his  passion  waS| 

His  purse  is  noways  deep. 

Then  tell  me  why  thou  weepest ; 

What  means  this  woeAil  mood  t 
Say,  has  the  tax-collector 

Been  calling,  and  been  rude  ! 

Or  has  that  hateful  grocer. 

The  slave  !  been  here  to-day  1 
Of  course  he  had,  by  morrow^s  noon^ 

A  heayy  bill  to  pay ! 

Come,  on  thy  brother*8  bosom 

Unburden  all  thy  woes ; 
Look  up,  look  up,  sweet  sister ; 

There,  dearest ! — blow  your  nose, 

"  Oh,  John,  'tis  not  the  grocer. 

Nor  his  account ;  although 
How  CTer  he  is  to  be  paid, 

I  really  do  not  know. 

*»  'Tis  not  the  tax-collector ; 

Though,  by  his  fell  command, 
They  Ve  poinded  our  paternal  clocks 

Ajid  new  umbrella-stand. 

"  Nor  that  Augustus  Howard^ 

Whom  I  despise  almost. 
But  the  soot  *s  come  down  the  chimney,  John, 

And  fairly  spoiled  the  roast !  ** 

A  catastrophe  more  distressing  than  this,  more 
trying  to  philosophy,  we  are  not  prepared  at  this 
moment  to  call  to  mind ;  but  its  weight  would  fall 
less  heavily,  were  it  reliered  by  a  mode  of  commu- 
nication such  as  we  hare  imagined. 

We  could  find  no  end  to  these  fugitive  domestic 
pieces.  Here  is  a  breakfast  scene  with  which 
most  families^  with  a  son  in  them,  are  familiar : — 
NIGHT  AND  MORNING. 

NOT  BT  SIR  E.  L.  BULWER. 

Thy  coifee,  Tom,  is  untasted, 

And  thy  egg  is  yery  cold ; 
Thy  cheeks  are  wan  and  wasted, 

Not  rosy  as  of  old. 
My  boy,  what  has  come  o'er  ye, 

You  surely  are  not  well ! 
Try  some  of  that  ham  before  ye, 

And  then,  Tom,  ring  the  bell ! 

*'  I  cannot  eat,  my  mother. 

My  tongue  is  parch'd  and  bounds 
And  my  head,  somehow  or  other, 

Is  swimming  round  and  round. 
In  my  eyes  there  is  a  fblness, 

And  my  pulse  is  beating  quick ; 
On  my  brain  is  a  weight  of  dulness ; 

Oh,  mother,  I  am  sick!" 

These  long,  long  nights  of  watching 

Are  killing  you  outright ; 
The  eyening  dews  are  catching. 

And  you're  out  every  night. 
Why  does  that  horrid  grumbler. 

Old  Inkpen,  work  you  so  ? 

Tox,  {Unte  8u$urrant.) 
»*  My  head!  Oh,  that  tenth  tumbler ! 

'Twas  that  which  wrought  my  woe." 


Again,  take  another  incident,  hy  no  means  un- 
common,  despite  of  Father  Mathew.  I  pitch  the 
strain  highly,  with  a  little  of  the  vague  dreanuness 
which  is,  undeniably,  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
sublime ;  because  every  one  knows,  that  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  supposed  hero  of  the  poem, 
an  exaltation  of  language,  and  considerable  hazi- 
ness of  perception,  are  only  what  an  enlightened 
experience  of  human  nature  warrants  us  in  expect- 
ing. 

THE  NIGHT  WATCH- 
Dimmer,  ever  dimmer. 

Bums  the  dying  lamp; 
Shadows  round  me  glimmer, 
Thick  the  air  and  damp. 
Hound  me  there  are  phantom  faces. 
And  a  shadowy  board  is  spread. 
There  are  goblets  in  their  places. 
Wine  is  in  them,  blushing  red. 
What  is  this  I  my  eyes  are  doating. 
Guests  and  table,  gone  are  they ; 
And  upon  the  night-wind  floating, 
Mounts  a  faint  '^  Hip,  hip,hurnh  I** 

Dimmer,  ever  dimmer, 

Bums  the  dying  lamp; 
Shadows  round  me  glimmer, 
Thick  the  air  and  damp. 
Oh,  this  chill !    How  shall  I  ease  me  ? 

Hence,  old  man, — ^hence,  hence  I  avaunt  I 
Thou  art  the  fiend  I  and  come  to  seize  me  I 

I  cannot  go, — indeed,  I  can't  I 
**  Bill,  vot  does  the  gemman  mutter  ! 

He  's  cutting  it  unoonunon  stout. 
Yy,  Sir,  you're  lying  in  the  gutter,  . 
Vith  your  pockets  inside  out  1" 
An  awkward  state  of  matters,  certainly.    The 
gentleman  is  carried  home,  planted  against  liis  own 
door ;  the  bell  is  rung  •  and,  upon  the  door  being 
opened — ^by  his  sorrowing  spouse,  of  course — he 
drops  insensible  at  her  feet.  The  reader  may  laugh ; 
but  it  is  really  no  laughing  matter  to  either  of  the 
parties.    A  terrible  retribution  is  sure  to  overtake 
such  reckless  indulgence :  it  may  be  physical,  or 
it  may  be  mental,  or  both ;  but  come  it  will ;  and 
within  the  week,  as  sure  as  fate,  the  stillness  of 
the  bridal  chamber  will  be  broken  by  some  such 
dialogue  bs  this  : — 

COMFORT  IN  AFFLICTION. 

Wherefore  starts  my  bosom's  lord  t 

Why  this  anguish  in  thine  eye ! 
Oh,  it  seems  as  thy  heart's  cord 

Had  broken  with  that  sigh  I 

Rest  thee,  my  dear  lord,  I  pray, 

Rest  thee  on  my  bosom  now  I 
I  will  wipe  the  dews  away 

Are  gathering  on  thy  brow. 

There,  again  I  that  fever'd  start  I 
What,  loye  !  husband  1  is  thy  pain  f 

There's  a  sorrow  on  thy  heart, 
A  weight  upon  thy  brain  ! 

Nay,  that  sickly  smile  can  ne'er 
Dcceiye  affcction^s  searching  eye, 

*Ti8  a  wife's  duty,  love,  to  share 
Her  husband's  agony. 

Since  the  dawn  began  to  peep, 

Have  I  lain  with  stifled  breath. 
Heard  thee  moaning  in  thy  sleep, 

As  thou  wert  at  grips  with  death. 

Oh,  what  joy  it  was  to  see 
My  gentle  lord  once  more  awake  !^ 

Tell  me,  what  is  amiss  with  thee  t 
Speak,  or  ny  heart  will  break  1 
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"  Maiy,  angel  of  my  lift. 

Thou  hut  eyennore  been  kind; 
Tis  not,  belieTe  me,  my  dear  wife, 

Th9  anguiah  of  the  mind  I 

"  It  is  not  in  my  bosom,  dear. 

No,  nor  my  brain,  in  sooth; 
But,  Mary,  oh,  I  feel  it  here. 

Here  in  my  wisdom  tooth  I 

"  Then  giro  me,  firat,  best  antidote, 

Sweet  partner  of  my  bed  I 
Giro  me  thy  flannel  pettiooat 

To  wrap  around  my  head  !  *' 

It  is  really  time  to  stop.  Jalia,  we  obaenre,  is 
becoming  impatient  to  see  what  we  have  been 
doing. 

"  Oh,  you  wretch ! "  exoLumed  a  Yery  mttsical 
Toice,  somewhat  shrilly,  as  I  penned  the  last  line ; 
and  I  felt  the  lobe  of  my  left  ear  strongly  com- 


pressed between  a  pair  of  faiiy  but  substantial 
fingers.  I  shut  the  book,  and  rushed  to  my  de- 
fence. Julia  protested  I  had  ruined  her  Album. 
I  Towed  that  I  had  made  its  fortune.  A  cloud 
was  visibly  coming  across  the  honeymoon.  I  pro- 
mised Julia  a  new  Album— 

A  yirgin  page. 
White  and  unwritten  still; 
she  remarking,  that 

Some  hand  more  pure  and  sage 
The  leaf  mnst  fill. 

To  this  I  gladly  consented,  and  forwarded  my 
slighted  lucubrations  to  Mr.  Tait,  leaving  an  im« 
partial  public  to  judge  between  Julia  and  myself 
as  to  my 

Album  Vebsbs. 

Melross,  18^  Ihc€mb0;  1843. 


THE  CORNOPEAN. 
To  th€  Biilor  of  TaU'i  Magazine, 

EDtNBiTHOtr,  \Sth  DeeeniheTf  1845. 

Sib,— In  Mareh  last  yen  were  so  obliging  as  to  insert  in  yonr  valual^le  and  widely-ciroulated  Penodioal  some 
obsantions  of  mine  respecting  the  Cornopean.  Will  you  now  permit  me  to  take  notice  of  an  improvement 
which  hu  been  made  upon  the  Cornopean  by  that  very  clever  Instrument-maker,  Mr.  Glen,  North  Bank  Street  I 
His instrament  is  adflipted  for  the  pocket  i  is  quite  as  small  and  portable  as  Mr.  Shaw's  ''Pocket-bugle  ;"  and 
u  wtek  Utt  li€tbU  to  ejiUmal  injury. 

B7  means  of  three  pistons,  the  chromatic  scale  is  given  through  the  whole  compass  of  the  instrument,  without 
the  Beceadty  of  having  recourse  to  a  dide,  as  m  Shaw's  Bugle.  From  the  construction  of  these  pistons,  (which, 
with  regard  tp  the  spring,  present  a  very  ingenious  modification  of  those  in  common  use,)  the  fingered  notes  are 
capable  of  being  produced  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  revolving  disc  of  Mr.  Shaw  admits  of,  thereby  enabling 
the  performer  to  play  quick  passages  with  more  certainty  and  distinctness.  The  quality  of  tone  is  quite  equal 
to  that  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Bugle.  The  instrument  is  also  provided  with  a  number  of  crooks ;  and  is,  in  short,  a  very 
beaatifol  miniature  Comet-a-Pistons. 

1  write  this  finom  a  wish  to  bring  an  improvement  in  the  instrument  before  those  who  are  interested  in  it ;  and 
also  to  make  generally  known  the  invention  of  an  industrious  and  descrying  townsman.  I  remain.  Sir,  your 
most  obedient, 

A  SCOTTISH  AMATEUR. 


LAYS  OP  A  NEW  ERA. 
THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  IMPERIAL  FAVOUR  BELOW  STAIRS. 


The  monarch  sate  on  his  coal-black  throne : 

On  his  head  was  a  fiery  crown : 
His  eyes  were  a  flame,  and  a  ghastly  light 

Shone  forth  at  his  awful  frown. 
He  snmmon'd  around  him  his  grisly  peers 
That  had  seen  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years, 
Ere  time  had  measured  his  infant  flight 
Around  the  cycle  of  day  and  night ; 
The  Peers  of  Eld  from  glory  cast. 
The  sprites  of  woe  who  wing  the  blast ; 
Who  guide  the  flame  and  waste  the  earth 
With  battle,  pestilence,  and  dearth. 

And  around  him  as  they  stood^ 

He  mutter'd,  in  wrathful  moodji 

^  Let  the  fiends  of  human  brood 

Who  have  crush'd  the  pure  and  goodj 

An>ear  with  claim  of  might. 

That  he  who  proves  his  right, 

May  be  lord  of  a  darker  spell 

And  a  higher  throne  in  hell. 
Forth  msh'd,  with  aspect  fierce  and  proud, 

FiTe  Shapes  of  human  form 
Who  seem'd  as  through  ages  of  pain  and  woe 

Xl^y  had  bftthid  in  the  flame  and  storm ; 


And  they  mingled,  their  voices  and  howled  their 

prayer 
So  wildly  and  loud,  that  the  sulphur'ous  air 
Was  shattered  by  sounds  unwonted  in  hell, 
Surpassing  the  music  of  shriek  and  yeU. 
The  monarch  at  length  his  sceptre  shook, 
And  sternly  swore,  by  bell  and  book. 
Who  uttered  a  breath  till  leave  was  given. 
For  amillion  of  years  to  the  vaults  should  be  driven. 

Strode  forth  a  portly  peer. 

Of  giant  bulk  and  mould. 
And  voice  that  split  the  ear 

Of  devils  stem  and  bold. 
^  In  Nimrod,"  quoth  the  Shape, 

*'  A  hunter  wild  and  fi«e. 
For  famine,  plague  and  rape 

Renowned  gloriously, 
I  swept  the  bright  young  Earth 

And  pour'd  the  crimson  flood; 
I  slanghter'd  babes  at  birth, 

And  danced  while  flow'd  their  blood. 

« I  kindled  hero  fire 
In  youthhood's  glowing  breast, 
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Till  every  young  desire 

III  Nimrod's  form  was  drest. 
Like  Nimrod,  town-destroyer, 

Manslayer,  woman-spoiler, 
Blooi-hnnter,  yengeance-oloyer, 

Hope-blighter,  gladness-foiler. 
All  long'd,like  me,  to  sweep 

The  earth  with  sword  and  flame; 
On  warm  crush'd  hearts  to  leap. 

And  gain  a  conqueror's  name.'* 

Impatient  of  longer  delay, 

Rush'd  forth  to  the  lurid  ray 

That  stream'd  from  the  monarch's  firebound  brow, 

A  Shape  that  was  sable  and  ghastly  now;^ 

But  had  once  been  wreath'd  in  human  form, 

An  incarnate,  wild,  yet  loyely  storm : 

"  Whose  fiime  than  Semiramis'  greater  hath  been, 

Of  a  death-stricken  world,  the  conquering  queen  ! 

Who  should  boast  of  a  loftier  throne  than  die, 

Who  unrobed  her  of  sex  and  humanity. 

And  sped  like  the  glance  of  a  baleful  star, 

A  meteor  of  haroc,  and  ruin,  and  war; 

Casting  a  blight  on  a  land  of  bloom. 

Piling  a  human  hecatomb 

Of  the  last  of  a  land's  defenders,  wher9 

Its  capital's  ashes  were  scatter'd  in  air ! 

If  thrones  are  in  hell  for  deeds  of  evil. 

The  Queen  of  old  Assur  may  reign  with  the  DeTil." 

*<  Talk  not  of  Nineveh's  fkme. 

Speak  not  of  Assur'S  glory. 
When  the  hero  who  blotted  the  name 

Of  its  victor  from  earth  is  before  ye. 
Let  the  shores  of  Hydaspes  and  Nile, 

The  walls  of  Arbela  and  Tyre, 
Attest  how  he  lived  in  the  smile 

Of  the  demons  whose  dwelling  is  fire  ! 
By  the  chains  of  the  west  and  the  east, 

By  the  crimson  of  sand  and  of  river. 
By  the  vulture's  unparallel'd  feast. 

Be  the  sceptre  Iskander's  for  ever !" 

So  bold  was  the  step,  and  so  keen  the  eye. 
Of  the  youth  who  spoke  with  neck  awry. 
That  Semiramis  leer'd,  and  heaved  a  sigh, 
That  the  days  of  the  turtle  had  long  gone  by. 

Of  grisly  mien,  decrepit,  lame. 

And  bowed  with  age  the  next  who  came ; 

Yet  glanced  he  with  disdaiuAil  eye. 

On  all  his  rivals  huge  and  high. 

And  cried,  '*  I  hold  it  foulest  scorn 

To  touch  the  plumes  those  brows  have  worn; 


What  human  fiend,  renown'd,  aecnrs'd. 
All  human  ties,  like  me,  hath  burst  1 
Go,  track  my  army's  footsteps  o'er,' 
A  hundred  realms  bestain'd  with  gore; 
A  thousand  my  march  hath  sped, 
O'er  smoking  plains  untenanted. 
Save  by  the  dying  and  the  dead; 
O'er  frozen  climes  of  endless  day, 
I  flung  a  torch  of  ghastlier  ray. 
And  left  the  waste  of  Astracan, 
To  flre  the  towers  of  Ispahan; 
The  shrieks  that  followed  my  Moguls, 
Aleppo's  pyramid  of  sculls. 
The  sapds  of  Ind  with  crimson  wet, 
The  iron  cage  of  Bajazet, 
Attest  no  rival's  right  to  reign 
Beside  the  throne  of  Tamerlane." 


Who  next  with  arms  across  his  breast. 

And  iron  brow,  and  lip  compress'd. 

With  quick  step  darted  fhim  among 

The  scathed,  and  grim,  and  ghostly  throng  f 

He  spoke  of  Marengo,  of  Lodi,  Eylau; 

Of  the  Syrian  sands,  and  of  Muscovy's  snow ; 

And  talk'd  of  refinement  unheard  by  the  Attics; 

How  men  might  be  murder'd  by  pure  mathematics; 

Of  arts  to  Isbmder  and  Timour  unknovm. 

For  cheek-mating  Freedom,  and  gaining  a  throne. 

"  You're  pretty  fellows,  upon  my  word," 
Cried  Nick,  when  he  the  last  had  heard. 
^  And  sooth  to  say,  it  would  confound  all 
My  wits  to  name  the  greatest  scoundrel. 
But  since  you've  all,  most  worthy  knaves, 
Avouch'd  yourselves  my  faithAil  slaves. 
My  Judgment  still  your  aid  shall  need; 
Let  him  yourselves  shall  grant  the  meed 
Of  highest  praise,  be  deepest  fiung 
In  fiery  vault,  and  deadliest  stung 
By  pangs  his  victims  felt  in  death. 
In  likeness  of  a  scorpion-wreath  !" 

All  started,  and  looked  rather  blue, 

« 'Twas  you.  Sir !"— «  O,  no,  Sir;  'twaa  you  I" 

Such  a  hubbub  ascended. 

Disclaimers  were  blended; 

And  loud  protestations 

Of  meekness  and  patience, 

Of  harmless  docility. 

And  wondrous  humility. 
That  Nicholas  bawled,  with  amaiement,  *^  Go, 
Fiends;  trundle  them  all  to  the  vaults  below !" 

Cyrus. 
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The  Vital  StatUties  of  ShejfUId,  By  G.  Calvert  Hol- 
land, Esq.,  M.D.,  Physician-Extraordinary  to  the 
Shefiield  General  Infirmary,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Octavo, 
TO.  263.    London:  Tyas. 

This  is  another  of  the  Books  of  the  new  era ;  one  of 
the  Reports  of  the  Commissions  assumed  rather  than  ap- 
pointed— ^by  public  spirit,  philanthropy,  and  progressive 
opinion  ;  one  of  the  many  disjointed  summaries,  all  bear- 
ing upon  one  grei^  subject,  the  "  Condition-of-England 
Question," — the  social,moral,  and  physical  state  of  the  mil- 
lions. Nooneisbetterqualifiedforprosecutingsuch  inves- 
tigations with  advantage  than  a  liberal-minded,  and  intel- 
ligent medical  practitioner,in  a  populous  town.  His  know- 
ledge and  his  general  pursuits  are  intimately  connected 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  pe<^le.  He 
sees  them  as  they  are,  the  best  with  the  worst,  even 
nore  closely  than  their  clergyman,  though  he  phonld  be 


a  Roman  Catholic  priest  All  these  pre-requisite  qoali- 
fications  are  possessed  by  Dr.  Holland.  With  the 
greater  part  of  his  elaborate  work  we  cannot  inteifere; 
nor  are  the  merely  descriptive  parts  of  much  conse- 
quence beyond  the  immediate  locality.  The  really  Vitai 
StatitticM  commence  with  the  chapters  on  the  compara- 
tive manufacturing  distress  of  the  present  and  pa^ 
periods.  Dr.  Holland's  Tables  do  not  show  the  distress 
of  the  late  period  of  depression  to  have  been  greater 
than  in  former  periods ;  arguing  chiefly,  howeTer,  from 
the  diminished  poor-rates.  The  working-people  of 
Sheffield  are  much  better  lodged  than  in  Liveipool  and 
Manchester ;  and  it  is  a  gratifying  foot,  that  there  is  not 
one  cellar  inhabited  by  human  beings  in  the  whole 
town.    This,  says  Dr.  Holland, 

Is  somewhat  remarkable.      It  would  natundly  ^ 
supposed)  that  where  the  largest  fortunes  iveve  accu- 
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nnlftied,  wfaera  wealth  in  fact  most  abounded,  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboaring  classes  would  be  the  most  inde- 
pendent and  comfortable.  Such,  however,  appears  not 
to  be  the  ease.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
the  artisans  here,  as  a  body,  are  vastly  superior  in  in- 
telligence, independence,  and  in  the  command  of  the 
neceasaries  and  Inxnries  of  life  to  the  same  class  in  the 
aboTe-mentioned  towns.  We  will  not  attempt  to  account 
for  results  so  little  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion, on  the  necessary  connexion  between  the  creation 
of  wealth  and  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  this 
all-important  class  of  producers.  We  question  the  con- 
nexion, and  regret  that  facts  do  not  indisputably  estab- 
lish it. 

Tlie  number  of  unoccupied  honses  may,  however,  be 
one  reason  that  no  ailart  are  yet  occupied  as  dwell- 
ings. The  building  mania  seized  the  speculators  of 
Sheffield  during  the  last  term  of  manufacturing  prospe- 
rity, as  strongly  as  it  did  those  of  other  tovms ;  and  oper- 
ated in  the  self-same  way,  so  far  as  dwellings  for  the 
poor  were  concerned : — 

Individuals,  who  could  command  only  a  few  hundred 
ponnds,  were  induced  to  erect  numerous  small  houses. 
The  calculation  was  to  realize  from  10  to  12  per  cent.; 
and  this  was  frequently  accomplished  by  the  exceed- 
ingly dight  and  disgraceful  character  of  the  dwellings. 
An  acenate  description  of  the  economical  methods 
adopted,  the  ingennity  practised,  would  scarcely  be  be- 
lieTed.  In  ordinary  buildings,  the  bond  timber  which  is 
inserted  into  the  walls,  is  generally  three  inches  thick : 
hit  in  these  modem  structures,  it  is  usually  an  inch,  and 
oMasionally  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

The  rest  is  of  corresponding  character  : — 
There  is  one  speculator  alone,  destitute  of  capital, 
who  has  built  200  houses,  not  in  the  space  of  years,  but 
almost  m  the  course  of  months;  numbers  of  which  are  at 
present  untenanted.  As  evidence  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  this  class  of  men,  some  of  them  actually  cannot 
write  their  names. 

Fewer  persons  live  in  one  house  than  ten  years  ago; 
ud  the  speculative  builder,  in  spite  of  the  many  un- 
ocenpied  honses,  still  finds  encouragement  to  build. 
Hwre  is,  we  presume,  in  Sheffield  as  everywhere  else, 
a  fashion  in  the  style  of  building,  and  an  attraction  in 
particular  localities,  which  give  an  adventitious  value 
to  some  streets  and  houses,  and  unduly  lower  the  value 
of  others.  Honses  and  buildings  in  general  have,  how- 
erer,  within  five  years,  fallen  25  per  cent,  in  value  ;  yet 
speculators  still  go  on  building. 

However  opposed  the  result  may  be  to  the  acknow- 
ledged principles  or  theories  of  Political  Economy,  it 
seems  probable,  that  the  superior  condition  of  the  arti- 
sans of  Sheffield  may  be  owing,  as  Dr.  Holland  alleges, 
to  the  great  number  of  masters  who  can  carry  on,  with 
adraatage^  their  business  on  those  small  capitals  which, 
io  the  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  trades,  and  all  others  re- 
qniring  a  vast  outlay  for  mills  and  machinery,  would  be 
hot  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  ''  This  circumstance,"  says 
Br.  Holland, 

Is  not  vrithout  its  beneficial  effects.  The  absence  of 
a  few  large  fortunes  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
■«ch  greater  proportion  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the 
higher  condition  of  the  artisans,  than  in  districts  where 
tW  few  are  the  monopolisers  of  wealth.  The  influence 
^this  circumstance  is  observed,  in  a  marked  degree,  in 
the  ehaneter  of  the  oottage  accommodation  in  this 
towB.  Here  fiunilies  are  not  crowded  into  one  house, 
as  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bolton,  Stockport,  and 
RMhdale,  but  each  has  generally  an  independent  or  en- 
tire dwelling  ;  nor  are  the  houses  so  constructed,  that 
the  only  ingress  to  them  is  a  narrow  alley,  or  a  confined 
e«l-de-nc.  They  either  front  streets,  or  open  Into  mo- 
dentely  Radons  yards* 


Having  referred  to  the  fewef  numbers  living  in  each 
separate  house,  he  states  : — 

We  observe  very  different  proportions  in  England  and 
Scotland  generally,  and,  also,  in  the  great  mannfactur- 
ing  towns,  where  the  few  accumulate  immense  fortunes ; 
and  from  such  differences  alone,  we  should  infer,  which 
is  the  fact,  a  much  more  degraded  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring classes.  The  machine  not  only  enriches  the 
monopolist  of  wealth,  but  creates,  at  the  same  time,  a 
large  amount  of  wretchedness,  suffering,  and  disease. 

Having  exhibited  the  relative  state  of  house  accom- 
modation in  the  four  great  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial towns  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bolton,  and  Roch- 
dale, Dr.  Holland  continues — 

How  marked  is  the  difference  in  the  social  condition 
of  the  population  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  as  indi- 
cated by  these  facts,  compared  with  Sheffield  1  Every 
1000  inhabitants  in  Liverpool  are  living  in  fewer  houses 
by  57,  and  in  Manchester  by  37,  than  the  population  of 
this  town :  so  that,  in  the  former  place,  there  are  nearly 
seven  persons  to  each  house,  in  the  latter  nearly  six, 
and  in  Sheffield  about  five.  In  general  terms,  there  are 
in  Liverpool  700  persons  to  every  100  honses— in  Man- 
chester 600,  and  in  this  town  500.  These  different  pro- 
portions have  corresponding  degrees  of  wretchedness 
and  disease. 

The  public  roads,  drainage,  and  sewerage  of  Sheffield, 
are  superior  to  these  towns,  though  far  from  being  perfect ; 
and  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Sheffield  is  considerably 
under  that  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Typhus,  that 
fearfhl  scourge  of  poor  communities,  seldom  visits  the  town. 
The  injurious  nature  of  the  employments  of  the  artisans 
of  Sheffield  is,  however,  one  active  cause  of  a  high  morta- 
lity. There  are  others,  which  are  applicable  to  all  manu- 
facturing towns  ;  as  dissipation,  and  early  imprudent 
marriages.  The  following  statement  may  account  for 
some  of  the  social  evils  of  the  working-people  in  many 
more  towns  than  Sheffield : — 

Dissipation  has  always  existed  to  a  painfrd  extent 
among  great  numbers  of  the  grinders,  which  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  several  circumstances.  In  general  they  are 
put  to  work  very  early,  without  having  received  any 
education  whatever :  hence  their  ignorance  is  the  source 
of  many  evils.  They  have  few  mental  resources  of  en- 
joyment within  themselves.  One  prominent  and  most 
baneAil  evil  springing  out  of  this  ignorance,  is  early 
marriages.  The  ability  to  support  a  wife,  never  appears 
to  be  a  consideration  with  many  of  them;  and  indeed  the 
more  indigent  they  are,  the  earlier  do  they  marry;  and 
a  large  proportion  of  this  class  of  grinders  marry  girls 
employed  in  manufactures,  whose  habits  and  ignorance 
of  household  affairs  are  ill-calculated  to  enable  them  to 
use,  to  the  best  advantage,  what  is  earned.  We  speak 
ttom  extensive  inquiries  when  we  assert,  that  the  more 
wretched  the  condition  of  the  artisans,  the  earlier  do 
they  marry. 

In  our  opinion,  the  employment  of  girls  in  shops  is 
fraught  with  a  greater  amount  of  evil  to  the  wellbeing 
of  society,  than  almost  any  other  cause  coexistent  with 
manufactures.  It  is  the  source  of  a  low  tone  of  mora- 
lity, ignorance,  and  suffering.  In  some  of  the  branches 
of  trade  carried  on  in  this  town,  girls  are  extensively 
employed;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  same  room 
with  men  and  boys ;  or  pursue  their  labours  in  constant 
intercourse  with  them.  As  long  as  this  practice  pre^ 
vails,  much  of  the  good  that  education  would  produce 
will  be  counteracted ;  and  generation  after  generation 
will  arise,  presenting  little  improvement  is  feelings  or 
habits. 

Dr.  Holland  seems  to  believe  that  periods  of  prosperity 
are  more  calculated  to  undermine  the  morals  of  the  arti- 
sans, than  those  times  of  adversity,  which  forcibly  teach 
the  necessity  of  forethought,  temperance,  and  frugality. 
And  among  ill-instruoted  men, this  maybe  true,  He  states 
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one  powerful  c&vse -of  the  iSrdf  improyenieQt  of  the 
class,  to  be  the  very  early  age  at  which  children  ia  many 
branohes  are  set  to  regular  work.  He  says- 
There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  intelli- 
gence, morality,  and  independence  of  the  workmen,  and 
the  artisans  in  branches  in  which  the  yonng  are  seldom 
admitted  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  Many  facts,  in  con- 
firmation of  this,  are  given  in  the  analysis  of  the  several 
trades  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  inquiry.  Another 
circumstance,  fraught  with  much  evil  and  worthy  of  no- 
tice, ia  the  employment  of  girlt  and  women  in  manufac- 
tories. The  introduction  of  them  has  greatly  increased 
of  late  yearsy  in  all  branches  in  which  they  can  be  made 

useful It  will  readily  be 

admitted,  that  a  workshop  is  a  very  indifferent  school 
fbr  the  Aiture  wife,  the  duties  of  which  are  usually  un- 
dertaken at  an  early  age.  To  every  person  acquainted 
with  mannfkotures,  it  is  manifest,  that  one  of  the  great 
and  growing  evils,  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  mo- 
rality and  intelligence,  is  the  extent  to  which  females 
are  employed  in  workshops.  The  influence  of  this  oir- 
onmstanoe  extends  widely,  and  counteracts  much  of  the 
good  that  education  would  otherwise  produce.  The  Are- 
quent  associations  which  in  oonsequence  take  place 
among  the  sexes  in  very  early  life — ^the  vicious  habits 
which  are  formed,  and  the  marriages  which  result,  with 
little  thought  or  provision  for  the  future,  render  the  do- 
mestic hearth  not  one  of  comfort  to  the  husband,  nor  a 
school  of  virtue  to  the  children.  Ignorance,  wretched- 
ness, and  dissipation,  are  the  evils  which  spring  luxuri- 
antly out  of  such  circumstances,  and  are  multiplied  in 
the  successive  generations.  The  progress  of  civilisation 
must  not  be  measured  by  the  creation  of  wealth ;  nor  does 
the  latter  afford  a  just  indication  of  the  amount  of  hap- 
piness pervading  society.  The  intensity  of  the  struggle 
to  accumulate  riches,  is  familiar  with  disappointments 
and  anxieties,  and  is  too  apt  to  exert  a  painful  degree 
of  pressure  on  the  millions-— the  instruments  in  the  pro- 
cess. The  imposing  expression  of  independence  and 
affluence  in  the  few,  must  not  mislead  us  in  our  estimate 
of  the  condition  of  the  many.  .  .  .  There 
never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  this  country,  or,  per- 
haps of  the  world,  in  which  the  same  amount  of  indigence 
and  crime  existed,  in  relation  to  the  population,  and  in 
association  with  boundless  wealth,  inactive  and  unprofit- 
able, or  overflowing  in  the  refined  indulgences  of  a  self- 
ish and  luxurious  age. 

The  employment  of  girls  and  women,  is  both  an  effect 
and  cause  of  this  state  of  tilings  ;  and  though  there  are 
evils  which  the  legislature  cannot  remove,  this  is  one 
which  admits  of  considerable  correction.  The  town 
council  of  Leeds,  in  their  statistical  inquiry,  remark,  in 
allusion  to  this  subject : — *^  Take,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
mill  girl  from  the  town  ;  she  leaves  her  work  and  has- 
tens to  her  associates,  with  whom,  during  the  day,  she 
has  planned  some  project  for  the  evening  ;  her  father  is 
at  the  public  house  ;  her  mother,  thus  leilt  for  months, 
has  herself  become  careless  in  her  person,  and  almost 
reckless  in  her  habits  :  the  daughter  thus  has  no  one  to 
guide  her  ;  her  associates  at  home  and  abroad  are  aban- 
doned ;  eventually  she  becomes  so  herself,  and  is  lost  to 
all  sense  of  decency." 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  manufactures  of  Sheffield 
do  not  admit  of  immense  or  large  fortunes  being  realized 
by  a  class  of  persons  upon  whose  character  Pr.  Holland 
thus  moralizes — 

Men  spring  up  suddenly  into  a  commanding  position 
in  society,  with  immense  energies  and  determined  enter- 
prise— stimulated  by  one  feeling — the  thirst  to  make  a 
fortune.  The  success  of  their  exertions  is  in  no  degree 
retarded  by  any  refined  or  delicate  considerations  con- 
cerning the  mode  ;  education  gives  no  relish  to  partici- 
pate in  the  pleasures  of  social  life  ;  time  is  too  valuable 
to  be  wasted  in  the  interchange  of  thought,  or  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  matters  which  have  not  an  immediate  and  ob- 
vious practical  application.  No  field  opens  to  seduce  the 
intellect  to  look  abroad,  or  to  impart  the  first  elements 
of  tastC;  by  which  the  mind  might  be  tempted  to  forget  1 


I  its  rigid  duty — which  is  action,  and  not  oontemplatioo. 
Thus,  fortunes  so  created  are  too  generally  associated  with 
little  that  is  generous  in  sentiment,  liberal  in  principle, 
or  elevated  in  view.  The  manu&cturer  is  an  animated 
machine,  and  as  regular  in  the  routine  of  his  operations, 
and  often  as  insensible  of  the  condition  and  necessities 
of  the  artisans.  The  success  which  results,  engenders 
an  intolerant  and  overbearing  disposition.  The  indiTi- 
dual  claims  for  wealth  what  belongs  to  mind ;  and  looks 
upon  all  acquirements  as  things  of  no  use  in  this  world, 
unless  they  throw  light  on  the  process  of  money-making— 
the  secret  of  which  depends  not  on  large  cultivated  men- 
tal powers,  but  on  determined  energy^  and  the  concen- 
tration of  a  few  faculties. 

This  is,  however,  stating  things  in  the  extreme.  The 
means  of  education  appear  more  scanty  in  Sheffield  than 
those  of  religious  instruction,  save  to  the  miserably  poor, 
who  need  religious  instruction  most,  and  have  least  op* 
portunity  of  obtaining  it;  but  of  late  the  Church,  and 
also  the  Independents  and  Methodists'  are  paying  more 
attention   to  schools.      The  fault  of  Dr.    Holland's 
book,  as  one  addressed  to  the  country  at  large,  is  its 
bulk  and  extent  of  detail.    A  pamphlet,  like  that  of  Dr. 
Kaye*s  of  Manchester,  would  better  have  served  his  por- 
pose,  save  with  those  having  a  local  interest  in  all  that 
can  be  said  about  their  own  tovm.    The  book,  however, 
contains  all  the  material  for  what  we  mean,  and  a!  great 
deal  more;  and  must  have  cost  the  author  great  pains. 
Wandfrin^s  of  a  Journeyman  Tailor  through  Europe  awd 
the  East,  from  1 824  to  1 840.    By  P.  D.  Holthans,  Jour- 
neyman Tailor,  from  Werdohl  in  Westphalia.    Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  William  Hewitt.    12mo, 
pp.  288.    Longman  &  Co. 

We  love  all  German  tailors  for  the  sake  of  one — Hein- 
RICH  Stilling.  Holthaus  is  not  a  Stilling  ;  but  he  is  an 
amusing  fellow,  gifted  with  a  prodigious  organ  of  local* 
ity ;  and  would  have  been  quite  a  marvel  had  his  travels 
been  undertaken  three  centuries  sooner,  when  there  was 
still  something  new  to  be  seen  and  told.  The  personal 
adventures  and  difficulties  of  the  Tailor,  working  his  way 
through  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland,and  into  Turkey, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Holy  Land ;  catching,  also,  a 
glimpse  of  Greece,  Italy,  France,  and  Belgium,  have, 
however,  an  interest  belonging  to  them  which  we  look 
for  in  vain  in  the  works  of  those  modem  travellers  who 
never  think  of  setting  out  without  money  in  their  pockets. 
In  his  descriptions  of  places  and  manners,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  tailor  must  have  refreshed  his 
memory  after  he  came  home,  or,  perhaps,  enlarged 
his  knowledge  by  a  little  reading  before  he  set  out; 
as  it  is  not  likely  that  any  tailor  could,  in  his  rambles, 
have  picked  up  so  much  information  about  the  customs 
of  the  East  from  personal  observation. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  our  Tailor,  having  lost  hit 
parents,  set  out  on  his  travels  after  the  custom  of  all  the 
German  artisans  ;  working  a  few  weeks  or  months  in 
the  different  towns  as  employment  offered,  or  inclination 
prompted  ;  drinking  beer  when  he  had  money,  and  con- 
tent with  saltless  meal-dumplings  when  it  failed  ;  often 
ragged  and  shoeless,  but  never  out  of  spirits  ;  strolling  on, 
Wander-Book  in  hand,  until  he  had  seen  nearly  all  Ger- 
many, and  all  its  most  famous  sights.  But  ho  has  re- 
peatedly travelled  in  the  Fatherland.  His  desoriptions 
have  the  merit  of  extreme  brevity,  or  how  could  he  have 
told  half  so  much  as  he  has  done  t  After  wandering  five 
years  in  the  Beloved  Fatherland,  Holthaus  entered  Hun- 
gary, on  his  route,  though  yet  undetermined,  to  the  East, 
But  hezig*zagged  continually;  and  often,  after  long  inter* 
vals,  passed  over  the  eame  ground*    Here  we  gleasi  as  % 
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apecimen^  a  hit  of  description  of  Mr.  Borro^T's  favour- 
ites:— 

We  were  not  for  iVom  Presburg,  when  at  once  we 
beard  in  the  distance,  a  singing,  ehonting,  and  halloo- 
ing, which  continually  drew  nearer.  Presently  we  met 
four  wagons,  in  which  a  brown  company  of  gipsies  were 
fietted.  It  was  a  cnrions  sight.  There  sate  men  and 
women,  girls  and  boys,  all  dark  as  half-negroes,  in  rag- 
ged array,  with  long  shining  hair,  smeared  after  the 
Hnngarian  fashion  with  lard.  We  gazed  at  them  with 
astoniahment.  Scarcely  had  the  merry  company  passed 
US,  when  a  wagon  halted.  The  little,  starved,  and  skele- 
ton horse,  of  which  yon  might  count  eyery  rib,  could 
no  longer  continue  the  gallop.  He  stood  still,  and 
eoold  not  be  moTed  from  the  spot.  They  did  not  stand 
long  considering,  but  took  a  piece  of  wood  from  the 
wagon,  and  belaboured  the  wretched  beast  till  it  fell 
dead  in  the  harness.  The  dingy  company  were  now  ob- 
liged to  pursue  their  journey  on  foot ;  but  the  loss  was 
not  great,  and  night  would  see  them  in  possession  of 
another  back  ;  for  the  gipsies  understand  rery  well  how 
to  set  about  horse-stealing,  for  thieying  is  properly  their 
profession.  This  people  haye  in  this  country  their  pe- 
eoliarseat.  They  are  scattered  throughout  all  Hun- 
gary, l^ebenblirgen,  Wallachia,  and  '^key,  and  we 
ifterwirds  enoonntered  them  yery  often. 

Tboe  are  also  amongst  the  gipsies  handworkers,  but 
onlj  ia  iron  ;  smiths,  who  make  nails,  horse-shoes,  and 
snirifen.    The  greater  portion  of  them,  howeyer,  consists 
of  wudering  yagabonds,  who  practise  robbery,  theft, 
and  ftrtnne-telling.  There  are,  too,  amongst  them  many 
ooadans,  who  play  on  all  sorts  of  instruments,  but  sel- 
doB  ftom  note»--although  they  steal  by  the  notes.  The 
msadana  and  smiths  in  all  the  villages  are  gipsies.  For 
a  glass  of  palinka,  or  brandy,  they  will  do  almost  any- 
thing.   Boys  and  girls  go  about  till  twelve  years  old 
ahnost  entirely  naked.    Others,  clad  in  rags,  swarming 
with  vermin  of  every  species.   If  yon  encounter  them  on 
the  way,  all  run  and  beset  you  with  begging  most  im- 
portunately.    Women  and  girls  set  aside  all  shame,  and 
are  the  most  teazing  of  all  the  crew.     The  gipsies  nei- 
ther sow  nor  reap,  and  yet  the  Heavenly  Father  feeds 
them  ;  like  the  birds  of  the  air,  they  take  and  eat  what 
they  find  on  the  roads.    I  even  saw  them  eat  dead  fowls 
sad  geese  which  they  dragged  from  the  dunghills,  and 
hardly  plaeking  them,  devoured  them  raw,  or  only  a 
little  wanned  over  the  fire.      The  women  carry  the 
children  about  on  the  back  till  they  can  run.  They  work, 
dance,  and  run  with  this  burden  ;  the  children  making 
so  outcry  only  when  they  are  hungry. 

My  oomrade,  at  the  sight  of  this  noble  band,  lost  all 

courage  to  travel  further  into  Hungary 

In  my  yoath  I  had  heard  of  Hungary,  as  of  a  country 
that  lay  aa  it  were  under  the  world.  No  longer  in  Ger- 
many, but  amidst  strange  and  singular  people,  whose 
language  I  did  not  understand,  I  strode  forward,  hoping 
for  the  best.  Bnt  my  old  desires  and  old  courage 
trinmphed.  The  stranger  that  men  and  countries  were 
to  me,  the  more  curious  was  I  to  gaze  around  me.  It 
was  a  beautiful  and  a  blessed  land  that  lay  before  me  ; 
many  of  my  companions  on  my  travels,  and  in  the  Her- 
hergs,  had  nXd  so  much  of  it  to  me.  Therefore,  for- 
ward ! 

While  on  his  second  wandering  in  Hungary,  the 
Tailor  had  this  singular  adventure,  one  worse  far  than 
the  combat  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  : — 

Immediately  beyond  Pesth,  but  particularly  f^m 
Uiakolz  onwai^,  where  also  many  Slavnikens  live,  be- 
gun a  waste  and  desert  region.  There  are  immense 
plains  of  sand,  clothed  with  dry  grass  ;  heaths,  where 
JOQ  see  nothing  but  isolated  huts  of  shepherds  and 
lierdtmen,  called  Pusten.  But  these  shepherds  are  no 
good  ahepherda ;  they  resemble  rather  wolves  in  sheep's 
dotfaiBg,  and  are  extremely  thievish  and  rascally.  They 
keep  whole  troopa  of  wolf-dogs,  and  when  a  traveller 
appears,  they  hound  these  beasts  upon  him.  Such  a  re- 
ception was  mine  :  I  was  walking  quite  unsuspiciously 
over  the  Debreziner  heath,  when  at  once  I  found  myself 
*w*uiM  by  twelre  large  bounds.    The  shepherds^ 


who  had  set  them  upon  me,  watched  from  a  distance  the 
progress  of  the  affair.  To  defend  myself  from  these 
creatures,  which  flew  upon  me  from  all  sides,  I  struck 
in  every  direction  with  my  stick,  and  with  all  my 
might ;  bnt  they  pressed  bo  fhriously  upon  me  that  I 
considered  myself  as  lost.  In  this  extremity  of  danger, 
there  occurred  to  me  suddenly  an  idea :  I  took  my  hat 
in  my  mouth,  put  my  stick  between  my  legs,  as  a  great 
tail,  and  stooping  almost  double,  I  dashed  fiercely  upon 
them.  This  took  effect ;  they  were  startled,  stood  still, 
and  I  vnis  at  liberty  to  pursue  my  way  in  peace  to  De- 
brezin. 

In  this  whole  district  through  which  I  travelled,  live 
the  thorough  full-blood  Hungarians.  They  are  dothed 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Baitzen,  except  that  they  wear 
only  short  boots  or  Ischismen  of  sheep-leather,  with  spurs 
attached.  The  common  Hungarian  wears  patschen  or 
sandals,  if  he  does  not  go  barefoot ;  white  linen  tronsers, 
probably  a  couple  of  ells  in  vridth,  and  fastened  round 
the  body  vnth  a  lace  ;  a  short  shirt,  which,  like  the  Rait- 
zen,  he  smears  with  bacon  ;  and  between  the  trousers 
and  shirt  is  also  a  breadth  of  sun-burnt  skin  to  be 
seen.  The  long  hair  is  also  pomaded  vnth  bacon.  They 
carry  almost  oonstantly  along  stick  filled  vrith  lead,  and 
Airmshed  at  bottom  vrith  a  thick  knob.  Their  hats  are 
low,  with  brims  of  three-quarters  of  an  ell  wide,  and 
serve  them  frequently  for  drinking  vessels.  The  citizen 
of  the  middle  rank  wears  blue  narrow  trousers,  and  a 
blue  spencer,  set  with  large  silver  buttons.  In  vrinter, 
too,  he  has  usually  a  great  tat  oloak  about  him.  The 
Hungarian  nobles  wear  Attila-coats  ;  they  are  yery 
proud,  and  make  excessive  show.  Especially  do  they 
understand  making  a  great  noise  with  their  spurs.  When 
they  dance,  they  strike  their  heels  together,  and  the  spurs 
ring  amazingly.  If  a  gipsy  only  lets  his  fiddle  be  heard, 
away  goes  the  dance.  Their  peculiar  dances  are  very 
artificial.  They  twist  their  huge  mustaches  into  men-* 
strous  rat-tails. 

The  reader  may  now  guess  the  kind  of  entertainment 
he  will  find  in  the  wanderings  of  the  Prussian  Tailor. 
Young  persons,  and  those  to  whom  the  ground  is  new, 
may  find  amusement  in  accompanying  him  ;  but  the  bet- 
ter-instructed will  not  find  much  of  novelty  either  in  the 
objects  which  fell  under  his  notice,  or  his  manner  of 
viewing  them.  The  book  is  popular  in  Germany,  if  we 
may  judge  by  a  Third  Edition  ;  but  it  will,  we  fear,  be 
of  less  general  interest  in  England,  save  as  a  curiosity. 
Dietionnaire  Unirenel  d^Hutoire  et-de  Geographic,  pap 

M.  Bouillet,  Proviseur  dn  College  Royal  de  Bourbon, 

12th  Edition.    Paris:  Machette.    1843. 

The  French  have  hitherto  taken  the  lead  in  great 
works  of  reference,  and  for  an  obvious  reason  :  from  the 
universality  of  their  language,  they  have  looked  to  the 
market  not  only  of  their  own  country,  but  of  Europe  at 
large.  Now,  however,  that  the  German  and  English 
languages  are  more  extensively  studied,  while  the  de- 
mand for  works  of  reference  has  at  the  same  time 
greatly  increased,  the  Teutonic  energies  have  been 
brought  into  the  field  in  a  manner  likely  to  shake  the 
supremacy  of  **  pur  natural  enemy."  The  Conversations 
Lexicon  and  the  great  Encyclopedia  of  Ersch  and  Gru- 
ber,  are  taking  the  place,  among  those  who  read  German, 
of  the  French  works  of  a  like  class ;  and  the  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useftil  Knowledge,  bids  fair  to  supersede  the  Biographie 
Universelle,  which  heretofore  had  so  far  excelled  every 
English  work  aiming  at  the  same  character. 

The  French,  however,  seem  still  to  keep  the  lead  in 
the  smaller  and  more  compact  class  of  works  of  refer- 
ence ;  such  as  the  one  now  before  us.  The  almost  total 
absence  of  any  portable  work  which  may  be  trusted  to 
for  accuracy  and  scholarship,  as  a  vehicle  of  general 
refrrenoe  on  biographical,  geographical|  and  historier' 
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subjects  is  discreditable  to  our  literatnre.  The  little 
"  Treasuries  "  of  Maunder,  with  all  their  quackish  air, 
are  in  reality  the  best  works  of  the  kind  which  we 
possess.  It  is  eyident,  however,  that  they  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  mere  abridger, — a  man  who  knows  nothing 
critically  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  writes ;  and  whose 
qualification  consists  merely  in  a  power  to  abridge  the 
more  lengthy  details  of  larger  works  of  reference  with- 
out making  blunders.  The  work  before  us  is  of  a  very 
different  character ;  and  we  would  feel  gratified  if  it 
were  in  our  power  to  say  that  our  own  language  pos- 
sesses its  parallel.  The  success  which  it  has  met  with 
in  passing  through  eleven  editions,  seems  to  have  incited 
the  editor  to  make  increased  exertions  to  keep  all 
rivalry,  in  what  must  be  a  highly  profitable  work,  at  a 
distance.  The  whole  of  it  is  contained  in  a  single  large 
and  very  closely  printed  volume.  It  ranges  over  the 
whole  field  of  history ;  contains  a  Dictionary  of  Bio- 
graphy and  of  Geography ;  and  famishes  a  sort  of 
Classical  Encyclopedia.  It  embraces,  in  short,  all  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge  which  are  not  connected 
with  natural  science.  It  has  received  an  ofiicial  testi- 
mony in  its  favour  which  there  are  no  means  of  bestow- 
ing in  this  country,  in  being  sanctioned  by  the  Royal 
Council  of  Education,  as  a  book  for  the  use  of  the  uni- 
versities and  public  schools. 

M.  Bouillet  is  not  the  sole  author  of  the  book ;  indeed 
it  is  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  one 
small  head  should  carry  so  much  learning ;  and  various 
departments  have  been  respectively  treated  by  a  small 
army  of  assistants.  There  is  an  unfortunate  charac- 
teristic of  the  French  language  which  renders  it  pecu- 
liarly ill  adapted  for  works  of  general  reference.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  awaken  Monsieur  from  the  dream  that 
there  is  no  people  that  has  been  or  that  is  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  worth  thinking  or  speaking  about, 
except  in  its  reference  to  the  Great  Nation.  Hence 
mankind  at  large,  with  their  institutions,  notions,  and 
habits,  have  been  spoken  of  by  French  writers  much  in 
the  spirit  in  which  our  travellers  treat  those  of  Kamt- 
schatka  or  the  Sandwich  Islands:  things  trifiing  in 
themselves,  but  curious  as  a  ground  of  speculation  to 
the  civilized  observer.  Onr  traveller  will  hardly  be 
at  the  pains  to  take  the  name  of  a  prince  of  Ota- 
haite  according  to  perfect  Otaheitean  orthography — 
he  will  content  himself  with  some  half-Anglified  ap- 
proach to  it.  So  London  and  Edinburgh,  not  having 
anything  French  in  their  respective  sounds,  are  con- 
sidered barbarous  names,  which  neither  Young  nor  Old 
France  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  acquiring  ;  and  according 
to  civilized  usage,  they  must  figure  as  **  Londres"  and 
"  Edimbourg."  It  is  true  that  we  have  the  same  defect 
in  our  own  language ;  but  not  to  so  extravagant  an  extent. 
We  call  KiSbenhaven,  Copenhagen ;  and  Ktf  In,  Cologne. 
But  our  encyclopedists  and  geographers  are  getting 
ashamed  of  this  provincialism,  and  are  adopting  what 
seems  to  be  the  only  method  for  the  avoidance  of  con- 
fusion— giving  the  subject  under  the  name  it  is  called 
by  in  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  and  affording  a 
cross  reference  from  the  name  it  has  acquired  in  our  con- 
versational language  to  that  under  which  it  is  discussed. 
If  this  notice  should  come  under  the  eyes  of  any  manu- 
facturers of  French  works  of  reference,  we  hope  it  may 
induce  them  to  adopt  this  plan.  Their  language  does 
so  clip,  distort,  and  denationalise  the  names  of  persons 
and  places  belonging  to  other  countries,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  them.    We  have  some  cross-references 


in  the  book  before  us,  but  they  ought  to  be  universal. 
With  wonderful  condescension  the  Frenchman  has  en- 
tered the  word  Haga,  (which  we  call  the  Hague,)  telling 
us  to  look  for  it  at  La  Haey,  which  is  the  name  the 
French  honour  it  with.  There  is  a  cross-reference  too 
from  **Scotfa,  viz.  Ecosse'':  it  would  have  been  too 
much  to  expect  *'  Scotland''  to  be  entered.  But  there  is 
no  head  for  Antwerpen  or  Antwerp.  It  comes  in  solely 
under  its  French  name  Anvers ;  nor  do  we  find  the 
German  town  of  Aachen,  under  any  other  title  than  that 
with  which  the  French  have  chosen  to  christen  it, — Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

We  British  are  not  guiltless  in  this  respect ;  we 
have  sadly  maltreated  the  ancients.  What  right  have 
we  to  call  Homeros,  Homer ;  or  Horatius,  Horace  ; 
or  Livins,  Livy;  more  than  our  neighbours  to  take 
the  on  from  the  end  of  Thomson,  or  the  irn  from 
Brown  f  But  the  French  beat  us  «in  this  '^  by  a  long 
chalk,"  as  the  Americans  say.  What  can  be  equal  in 
degradation  to  the  conversion  of  Titus  Livins  into  Tite 
Live !  We  give  Sophocles  and  Aristarohus  their  due ; 
but  with  the  French  they  are  Sophocle  and  Aristarque. 
Moreover,  even  in  the  cases  where  our  conversational 
usage  has  mutilated  classical  names,  our  books  of  refer- 
ence restore  them.  Not  so  the  French.  We  look  in  the 
present  book  for  the  head  MsDcenas;  but  there  is  no  such 
entry.    We  must  be  content  with  Mecene. 

With  all  the  defects  which  these  peculiarities  in 
French  literature  predicate,  the  work  before  us  appears 
to  be  an  excellent  one  ;  and  after  having  tested  it  by  a 
multitude  of  references,  we  can  safely  recommend  it  to 
our  readers.  It  will  not  probably  be  consulted  by  them 
for  articles  referring  to  England  and  Scotland:  for 
though  we  are  told  that  Leith  is  three  miles  (viz.  four 
kilometres)  from  Edinburgh,  and  Abbotsford  is  said  to 
be  near  the  river  E^trick,  yet  geography  is  a  depart- 
ment so  liable  to  blunders,  that  we  find  them  per- 
petually occurring  in  our  home  works  of  reference. 
In  a  geographical  work  of  very  great  pretension,  pub- 
lished in  London,  we  find  it  stated  that  the  principal 
street  of  Aberdeen  passes  over  a  magnificent  bridge 
across  the  Firth  of  Forth  ;  and  in  an  edition  of  Brooks' 
Gazetteer,  published  so  lately  as  1835,  we  find  that 
Edinburgh  has  one  member  of  Parliament  chosen  by  the 
Town  Council,  and  that  Aberdeen  united  with  Forfar, 
Montrose,  &c.  in  the  election  of  a  member.  M.  Bouillet's 
book  will  be  especially  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  pos- 
sess a  work  of  accurate  reference  regarding  the  present 
state  of  France  and  its  later  history. 
France ;  her  Governmental,  Adminittratire^  and  Social 

Organization,  expoted  and  considered,  in  tto  Principles, 

its  Workings,  and  Rtsvltt.    8vo,  pp.  226.     London : 

Madden  &  Co. 

This  is  rather  a  remarkable  book,  and  one  which 
would  inevitably  draw  the  paternal  attention  of  the 
French  Grovemment  upon  the  author,  if  it  appeared  in 
France.  It  must  prove  even  more  obnoxious  to  Louis 
Philippe  than  the  Russian  Travels  of  the  Marquis  de 
Custine  can  do  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The  author 
would  seem  to  be  a  thorough  Liberal;  yet,  viewing  his 
work  in  connexion  with  the  crisis,  we  are  not  certain 
but  that  he  has  taken  the  best  line  which  an  adroit  ad- 
vocate of  Legitimacy  could  select.  We  may  be  refining 
too  far,  and  the  purpose  of  the  exposer  may  be  single. 
The  work  is  a  clever  and  able  one  ;  written  with 
a  strong  bias,  no  doubt,  and  highly  coloured,  but 
containing  a  great  deal  of  naked,  plain-spoken  truth, 
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According  to  this  author,  the  Groyemment  of  Friuice  is 
corrupt  thronghont,  yitiated  from  the  core  to  the  re- 
moteet  extremities;  the  representative  system,  narrow  as 
its  basis  is,  being  more  depraved,  more  under  corrupt 
infiaenoes,  than  even  our  own  old  boroughmongering  or- 
ganization. There  is  a  chapter  on  the  Ministry  of  Public 
lQstniction->upou  National  Education — ^which  seems  to 
OS  pfecaliarly  important;  as  it  establishes  our  own  doc- 
trine, that  no  people  will  ever  be  well  educated,  until 
they  educate  themselves;  or,  in  other  words,  the  means 
being  secured,  that  they  are  themselves  the  agents. 

Th€  ProteOant  Reformation  in  all  Countries ;  including 
Skekket  of  tke  State  and  ProtpeeU  of  the  Ecfonned 
Ckureka ;  a  book  for  Criiical  Times,  By  the  Rev.  John 
Morison,  D.D.    Octavo.    Fisher,  Son,  &  Co. 

This  history  has  a  twofold  purpose.  It  is  meant  to 
give  a  condensed  view  of  the  Protestant  Reformation; 
tod  in  doing  this,  to  act  as  an  antidote  to  modem  Pusey  ism, 
which  is  held  to  differ  little,  substantially,  from  the  sys- 
tem which  the  Reformation  overthrew.  <<  It  is  high 
time,"  says  Dr.  Morison,  in  his  Introduction, « for  the 
sincere  lovers  of  Bible  truth  to  bethink  themselves  of 
*the  eigns  of  the  times;'  to  rally  round  the  living  ora- 
cles; to  contend  earnestly  for '  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  tbesunts;'  and  to  take  good  heed  lest  the  tradi- 
tioos  of  a  cornipt  antiquity  should  be  suffered  to  sup- 
plut  the  plain  and  palpable  doctrines  of  inspired  truth." 
On  this  motive.  Dr.  Morison  has  produced  a  very  read- 
able compilation ;  though  one  which,  almost  of  necessity, 
aost  be  alittle  one-sided.  One-sided  reading  may,  in  some 
mstancesyhave  caused  one-aided  writing.  The  work,  how- 
ever, discovers  no  bitterness,  and  no  vrilfnl  exaggeration, 
llieuthor  merely  dwells  longer  upon  some  subjects  than 
a  strictly  impartial,or  philosophic  historian— if  ever  there 
WIS  one— might  do,  and  treats  others  with  slight  atten- 
tion. This  is,  however,  a  book  that  is  wanted  just  now; 
and  it  will  satisfactorily  supply  the  want  felt. 

laprmions,  ThoughU,  and  Sketches,  during  Two  Years  in 
France  and  Switzerland.  By  Martha  Macdonald 
Umont.  I8mo,  pp.  343.  London  :  Mozon. 
This  is,  to  us,  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face,  and  that  a 
mnch  handsomer  one.  A  considerable  time  since,  we 
found  on  our  table,  a  thick  pamphlet,  printed  on  a  small 
type  in  double  columns,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Cham- 
herisInformeUionfor  the  People,  but  very  inferior  in  point 
of  paper  and  typography ;  liker,  indeed,  a  Yankee 
pirated  reprint  than  an  original  English  work.  It  was 
» still  greater  discovery,  that,  under  this  homely  guise, 
loxkedan  excellent  book  ;  with  many  redundancies  and 
SBperflaitie8,no  doubt,  as  to  be  expected  in  the  free  cor- 
respondence of  a  daughter  first  separated  from  a  mother 
to  whom  she  was  devotedly  attached,  but  with  many  and 
rare  graces  and  solid  merits.  It  was  said  at  the  time, 
that  we  had  met  with  works  of  a  very  inferior  kind  printed 
handsomely  in  several  volumes,  and  published  by  a 
Miionable  bookseller  ;  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  again  to 
"tteet  with  this  accomplished  lady's  work  in  a  shape 
which  may  ensure  it  an  adequate  degree  of  attention. 
The  young  lady  went  abroad,  probably  to  finish  her 
edncation;  though  her  education,  wherever  it  was  acquir- 
ed, most  have  been  considerably  above  the  average 
before  she  left  England.  The  first  part  of  her  work, 
wliich  is  in  a  series  of  Letters,  relates  to  Paris  alone, 
m  which  she  resided  in  different  boarding-schools  and 
!>c^Hont  I  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  society,  and  of  the  do- 
me*Uc  life  of  the  Parisijins.    This  is,  indeed,  the  feiiture 


which  gives  value  to  her  clever  book.  The  reader  may 
be  certain  that,  so  far  as  Parts  and  iU  People  are  seen 
in  her  pages,  they  are  seen  as  they  exist ;  and  not  as  in 
the  fancies  of  a  dreamer's  eyes,  or  in  the  misshapen  forms 
of  an  undaunted  guesser.  The  tour  in  the  Netherlands 
and  Switzerland  is  of  comparatively  less  value  :  but 
the  adventures  ate  pleasingly  related;  and  the  reflections 
indicate  more  expansion  and  maturity  of  mind  than  one 
expects  to  find  in  a  very  young  person.  She  is  Skjpronounced 
Liberal.  But  w4f  formerly  said  so  much  of  the  merits 
of  this  work,  that  we  must  rest  contented  to  announce 
its  reappearance  in  a  fitting  garb ;  and  not  less  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  a  fit  audience,  from  the  revision  it 
has  undergone. 

The  Emigrant  to  North  America.  From  Memoranda 
of  a  Settler  in  Canada.  By  an  Emigrant  Farmer 
of  twenty  years'  experience.  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

One  object,  if  not  the  main  object,  of  this  little 
book,  is  to  recommend  Canada  to  British  agricultural 
emigrants,  as  a  field  for  settlement  superior  to  any 
to  be  found  in  the  Western  States  of  America.  The 
work  was  first  printed  in  Canada ;  and  though  we 
will  not  aver  that  everything  happened  to  the  Emigrant 
Farmer  exactly  as  it  is  here  set  down,  and  still  less  to 
his  witty  friend  Rohert  Stevenson,  the  emigrant  from 
Ayrshire,  we  may  safely  state  that  their  letters  contain 
a  condensed  body  of  useftil,  and  we  believe  accurate  in- 
formation, and  will  form  safer  guides  than  works  of 
much  greater  pretension,  and  of  many  times  the  price. 
We  give  but  one  brief  extract;  premising,  that  though 
we  question  some  of  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson's  facts,  we 
by  no  means  doubt  his  general  truth. 

The  land  through  which  I  passed  was  all  good  till  I 
came  near  to  the  town  of  Groderich,  where  it  gets  gra- 
velly. Goderich  is  on  a  high  bank,  overlooking  the 
River  Maitland  and  Lake  Huron,  and  a  very!  bonny 
place  it  is.  I  here  met  with  Dr.  Dunlop,  and  he  asked 
me  to  come  over  and  dine  with  him  ;  he  has  a  bonny 
house  on  the  top  of  a  bank  overlooking  one  of  the  finest 
holms  I  ever  saw,  with  the  Biver  Maitland  wrinding 
through  it.  He  is  a  man  of  most  serious  and- devout 
manners,  but  not  more  so  than  becomes  his  station  as  a 
ruling  elder  of  the  Kirk.  Indeed  I  am  told  he  is  a 
saint  upon  earth.  We  handled  together  divers  spiritual 
matters ;  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  he  is  to  the  taU  as 
orthodox  as  his  brother  the  advocate,  who  makes  such 
a  rippet  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  who  is  a  well- 
meaning  young  man,  but  not  overburdened  with  brains, 
I'm  doubting. 

The  doctor  showed  me  a  statement  which  was  pub- 
lished  by  the  Canada  Company  about  two  years  ago, 
that  fl!8tonished  me  much,  as  showing  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  the  Company's  settlements  here,  and  which 
were  only  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1829, 
before  which  period  this  extensive  tract  had  not  even 
been  explored;  and  yet,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  their  po- 
pulation exceeded  six  thousand,  and  the  value  of  the 
improvements  made  upon  their  lands,  and  of  the  live 
stock  which  they  had  acquired,  was  £242,287  ;  and  of 
this  large  amount,  it  is  worthy  of  deep  attention,  that — 

£90,486  was  acquired  by  five  hundred  and  fourteen 
families  who  had  come  into  the  settlement  altogether 
destitute. 

£10,242  by  sixty-one  fiamilies,  whose  means  were  un- 
der £10. 

£40,526  by  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  fiamilies,  whose 
means  were  under  £50.    And, 

£100,850, 17s.  9d.  was  accumulated  by  parties  whose 
means,  though  small,  were  over  that  amount,  but  still 
they  were  so  very  limited,  that  they  would  not  have 
been  equal  to  securing  for  themselves  at  home  one-fiftiet)> 
part  of  th^  i^depend^nvo  that  they  now  enjoy. 
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What  anple  enoonrageme&t  is  here  held  oai  to  the 
pwr  Iftbourer  and  small  &rmer,  who  is  struggling  at 
home  for  a  bare  subsistence,  to  emigrate  to  a  country 
where  so  much  may  be  accomplished  by  honest  industry, 
unaided  even  by  any  moneyed  capital  whatever ! 

l%e  Hand-book  of  Hydropathy  for  ProfeM$Umal  and 
l>omettio  Use  ;  letlA  an  Appendix  onthebett  mode  of 
forming  Hydropathic  EftabHahmentSy  &»,,  &c.  By  Dr. 
J.Weiss.  Octavo.  London  :  Madden  &  Co. 
Another  work  on  the  Cold-water  Cure,  and  the  bulkiest 
of  them  all.  The  author,  a  German,  practised  for  twelve 
years  at  Graffenbeig,  and  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Freywaldau  ;  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  previous 
regular  medical  education.  We  believe  he  was  invited 
over  to  England  to  superintend  the  Hydropathic  estab- 
lishment at  StansheadyBury  House,  Hertfordshire.  As 
we  eonceive  that  we  fully  did  our  duty  by  the  Cold- 
vrater  Cure  long  ago,  in  making  its  principle  and  practice 
generally  known,  we  need  only  say,  that  the  present 
work  is  merely  an  expansion  of  the  selected  papers  and 
treatises  published  by  Captain  Qaridge  ;  though  Dr. 
Weiss  is  by  no  means  so  dogmatic  as  some  of  the  amor 
teur  Hydropathists,  whom  he  indeed  condemns  for  igno- 
rance and  presumption.  He  expresses  great  doubts  as 
to  some  of  the  marvellous  and  rapid  cures  effected  by 
cold  water  ;  though  placing  full  reliance  upon  the  treat- 
ment in  the  great  majority  of  diseases,  if  it  is  properly 
regulated.  He  has  no  faith,  however,  in  pneumonia 
being  cured  in  six,  eight,  or  at  most  twenty-four  hours ; 
or  in  the  like  miracles  of  children  being  cured  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  walking  about  in  their  wet  bandages  on  the 
third  day.  We  think  we  have  heard  of  them  being 
abroad  on  the  second  day ;  but  Priessnitz  is  not  for  this 
accused  of  dishonourable  motives  in  countenancing  such 
tales,  though  he  is  charged  with  total  unacquaintance 
with  scientific  nomenclature, — ^with,  infact,mistakingone 
disease  for  another,  from  ignorance  of  pathology.  The 
treatise  of  Dr.  Weiss  vnll,  we  think,  be  useful  to  ama- 
teurs even  more  than  to  proffessional  hydropathists  ;  as  it 
may  temper  their  zeal  with  a  little  knowledge  and  dis- 
cretion. 

Experimental  Hesearehes,  Chemical  and  Agricultural, 
thowing  Carbon  to  be  a  Compound Borfy,  made  by  Plante, 
and  decomposed  by  Putrefaction,  By  Robert  Rigg, 
F.R.S.    12mo.     London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  opinion  whatever 
upon  these  Experimental  Researches  :  and  we  are  well 
aware  that,  in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  practical 
agriculturalists,  they  are  likely  to  be  thoroughly  sifted 
and  tested.  But  we  think  that  the  experimenter^in  his 
Introduction,  lays  down  true,  and  indeed  the  only  true, 
principles  of  scientifio  investigation  and  experiment ; 
which  he  attacks  Professor  Liebeg,  whether  justly  or  not, 
for  disregarding.  The  volume  is  occupied  solely  by  minute 
details  of  the  experiments  by  which  Mr.  Rigg  supports 
his  theory. 

Selections  from  the  Kur-an,  commonly  called  in  England 
the  Koran,  «•  ft*  an  inUrtDoven  Commentary ;  translated 
fromthe  Arabic.  Methodically  arranged,  and  illustnMted 
by  notes,  chiefly  from  Sales*  edition,  ^e,,^c.  By  Ed- 
ward William  Lane,  author  of  ^  The  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians.**  Octavo,  pp.  315. 
London :  Madden. 

Besides  the  particulars  set  forth  in  the  above  title, 
this  work  contains  an  essential  preliminary  in  an  lutro- 
duetion  taken  from  Sale's  OKplanatory  discourse.    The 


saoted  books  of  religionists  so  numerous  as  are  the 
Mahommedans  of  diiferent  nations,  and  so  &r  advanced 
in  civilisation,  before  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  as  to 
rank  next  to  the  Christian  world,  must  be  a  subjectof  great 
curiosity  and  interest ;  and  one  too  of  some  importance 
to  the  liberal  inquirer,  as  well  as  to  the  theologian.  These 
selections,  made  by  an  author  not  alone  fsmiliar  as  a 
sohokr  with  the  faith  of  Mahomet,  but  vrith  the  char* 
acter  and  usages  of  Mussulmans,  is  therefore  a  work  that 
was  required  to  supply  a  want  generally  felt.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  Mr.  Lane  has  selected,  leads  him  to 
choose  what  is  the  most  worthy  of  admiration  in  the 
pretended  revelations  of  the  Prophet,  and  so  to  pass  over 
the  grossest  of  the  absurdities  of  the  Koran. 
Voyages  Bound  the  World,  from  the  Death  of  Captain 

Cook  to  the  present  time.    Pp.448,   Edinburgh :  Oliver 

&Boyd. 

This  volume  forms  the  thirty-fourth  of  The  EDUiBineB 
Cabinet  Libbaby  ;  and  concludes,  we  imagine,  thai 
epitome  of  all  the  memorable  Voyages  of  Discovery  that 
have  ever  been  undertaken  from  the  circumnavigation  of 
Magellan  to  the  latest  recorded,  which  renders  a  selec* 
tion  of  some  ten  or  twelve  volumes  of  this  interesting 
series  a  complete  collection  of  the  most  celebrated  voy- 
ages ;  a  Navigator's  Library.  The  present  volume,  as 
its  title  specifies,  is  limited  to  the  cironmnavigations 
that  have  been  undertaken  since  the  death  of  Cook,  by 
the  maritime  enterprise  of  different  nations.  Since,  the 
stimulus  given  to  the  prosecution  of  discoveiy  by  the 
splendid  success  of  Cook,  and  particularly  in  the  piesent 
century,  England,  France,  and  Russia,  have  vied  ifith 
each  other  in  maritime  enterprise.  There  is  thus  a  rich 
and,  indeed,  an  ovenHielming  accumulation  of  mate- 
rials, for  compilations,  of  the  kind  before  ub;  and  this  one 
contains  the  highly  condensed  essence  of  many  voIubob 
of  voyages,  and  of  tiie  stores  of  seientilo  informatioa 
collected  in  their  progress.  In  studying  oompressioBi 
the  compiler  has  not  sacrificed  the  deamess  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  narrative. The  striking  feature  of  the 

work  is  the  multitude  of  its  varied  facts  oonceming  so 
many  regions  and  tribes,  of  which,  until  a  period  com- 
paratively recent,  Europe  knew  little  or  nothing.  The 
volume  is  printed  with  the^ame  neatness  and  care  which 
distinguishes  the  previous  divisions  of  The  Edinburgh 
Cabinet  Library,  and  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  it. 
Picoiola* 

This  is  an  Edinburgh  edition  of  Samtine's  eelebrated 
volume,  revised  and  abridged  by  a  French  gentleman.  It 
is  intended  to  form  at  once  a  useM  lesson-book  to  the 
young  student  of  the  French  language;  and  a  work 
which  may  instruct  the  aund,  and  exereise  the  reasoBing 
faculties. 

HinU  Towards  the  Formation  of  Character,  ftith  reference 
ehiefiy  to  the  Social  Duties.     By  a  plain-spoken  Eng- 
lishwoman.   12mo,pp.830.   Simpkin,Mar8haU,&Co. 
We  have  here  a  series  of  sensible,  well-reasoned,  and 
well-expressed  brief  Essays  upon  the  most  important 
of  the  pursuits  and  ends  of  life,  and  on  the  best  kind  of 
preparation  for  entering  upon  them.    The  plain-spoken 
Englishwoman  has  made  herself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  the  best  authors  upon  that  educa- 
tion which  forms  men  and  women  for  the  duties  of  life, 
and  for  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  here  and  hereafter. 
Her  book  is  distinguished  by  rational  and  cheerful  piety, 
and  by  that  tone  of  sober  good  sense  which  is  quite  com- 
patible with  genuine  refinement  of  mind  and  manners. 
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h  mty  be  stedied  wilh  peenlSar  adTantage  by  all  who 
km  the  eare  of  the  young,  and  particnlarly  of  girls ;  and 
Also  by  Umbo  young  women  who  would  learn  what  eon- 
ctitBtes  the  glory,  and  beet  Beeures  the  happiness  of  their 
ttx  and  of  the  IndiTidnaL 

Tke  Grate  of  Genius;  a  Tale,  True  yet  Marrellout.  By 
J.  0.  La  Mont. 

Another  edition  this,  of  a  very  old  tale:  that  of  a  youth 
of  genius  who,  wanting  eyery  thing  like  useful  working 
tbility  and  experience  of  life,  repairs  to  London  as  an 
aspinnt  for  literary  fame  and  daily  bread,  and  sinks 
under  the  hopeless  struggle.    It  is  prettily  told  enough ; 
bot  Teiy  useless,  we  fear,  as  a  lesson. 
A  Manual  of  Greek  Prosody,    By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Page 
Mercier,  BA.,  Second  Master  of  the  Glasgow  Colle- 
giate School,  and  late  of  Oxford,  &o.    Written  for  the 
use  of  the  Senior  Oasses  of  the  Ck>Uegiate  School. 
Glasgow :  Smith  &  Son. 

A  TnaUte  on  Attrommfff  displaying  ike  ArHkmeiieal 
JrdiiUeture  •f  tke  Bolar  System,  By  £.  Henderson, 
LLD.,  F.ILS.  Second  fiditioii,  enlazged.  London  : 
Gsiau 

NEW  NOVELS. 
TheLttsrnngtons  ;  or,  Superior  People,    By  Mrs.  Trol- 

kf$,   3  Tolnmes.   Longman  &  Co. 

Se  derer  and  observant  a  fietionist  as  Mn.  TroUope, 
is  not  likely  to  produee  any  other  than  an  entertaining 
and  readable  book,  whatever  humour  she  chooses  to  illus- 
tnte,  or  whatever  claae  of  society  to  describe  or  drama- 
tize. Still,  we  cannot  think  that  she  has  been  eminently 
saoceasfol  in  7%e  Laurrinytons,  The  idea,  or  what,  in 
tbi  days  of  Ben  Johnson,  would  have  been  called  the 
Hmsourf  embodied  in  the  family  group  of  superior  people 
is  exceedingly  amneing;  but  it  will  not  bear  to  be  drawn 
oat  through  three  volumes.  "  The  Laurringtons  "  will 
remind  the  reader  a  good  deal  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  mas- 
terpieee,^  <<  Widow  Bamaby ;"  hut  without  the  broadly 
comic  scenes,  the  amusement  afforded  by  the  brazen 
audacity  of  that  matchless  Widow,  or  the  general  truth 
of  colouring,  and  the  relief.  There  is  here,  as  in  the 
Widow,  a  gentle  heroine;  and  a  truly  noble  hero^half 
German  though  he  be;  and  again,  a  little  old  maiden,  the 
gurdian  genius  of  the  lovers,  the  true,  benevolent 
Fairy  of  the  romance.  Miss  Charlotte  Masterman, 
whose  weak  woman's  artifice  does  indeed  "Master  man,** 
is,  if  possible,  more  detestable  than  *  The  Bamaby,*'  and 
her  fortune-hunting  not  half  so  entertaining.  She  is  a 
penniless  young  lady  of  noble  connexions  and  high 
ftshka,  without  one  virtue  or  sterling  quality  to  re- 
deem her  utter  worthlessness.  It  has  fallen  to  the 
»ijare  ef  Mrs.  TroUope,  whether  by  design  or  accident,  to 
pwsent  the  world  with  specimens  of  aristocracy  more 
**oas  than  any  that  ever  a  Radical's  imagination 
warned  of.  Her  late  works  are  indeed  powerful,  if 
i>£rect,  arguments  ibr  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primo- 
giaitnTe.  How  thoroughly  unprincipled,  and  in  every 
wiy  beutless,  an  her  poor  and  profligate  younger  bro- 
tlMS  and  portionless  daughters  of  fashion;  left  to  shift 
^  tbettseSves  by  arts  and  villanies  considerably  viler 
*bsn  0^  BwindHng  or  high-way  robbery. 

Cai^Stvkdy,    3  volumes.    Blackwood  &  Sons. 
Little  need  be  said  of  a  work  which  appeared  piece- 
mtral  in  BUtckvood's  Magazitw,  and  is  only  concluded  the 
ovhcr  day.    We  consider  it  a  pity  that  a  writer,  with 


very  good  talents  for  painting  lifls  ftnd  mannen,  diould 
deem  it  necessary,  in  order  to  be  strrmy  or  tateiis^,  to 
mistake  the  legitimate  end  of  fiction,  and  be  so  very  often 
painful  and  disagreeable.  There  are,  certainly,  some 
powerful  soenes  in  the  novel ;  but  the  impression  left  by 
it,  as  a  whole,  is  anything  rather  than  pleasing  or  health- 
ful.   

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

The  Recrbation.  Foubtr  Volvmb  of  thb  Anhual 
Sbries.  Edinburgh  :  Menzies.~-This  is  a  neatly  printed 
and  illnstrated  eolleetion  of  stories  and  adventures,  from 
late  books  of  travels,  voyages,  frc,  intended  te  instruct 
while  it  entertains  yonng  people ;  and  one  well  adapted 
to  that  end. 

AwECDOTES  OF  Peter  the  G&EAt,  Empbroe  of  Rva- 
siA.~By  the  author  of  a  Visit  te  My  Birth-place,  Ac- 
London  :  Grant  ft  Griffith. 

Glimpses  of  Nature,  with  iLLUSTRATioifS.  By  Vbs, 
Loudon.  London  :  Grant  &  Griffith. — This  is  an  account 
of  an  excursion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  made  by  a  papa  and 
mamma,  and  their  little  lively  and  intelligent  daughter, 
Agnes  Merton.  Of  course,  Agnes  saw  many  things  that 
were  new  and  strange,  and  asked  her  mother  many 
pertinent  questions  ;  to  which  that  lady  replied  in  the 
kindest  and  most  satisfactory  way ;  and  thus  pleasant 
if  not  very  profound  dialogues  pass  between  them,  gen- 
erally on  subjects  of  natural  history  or  about  the  sur- 
rounding objects  and  scenery.  The  little  tone  is  very 
prettily  illustrated. 

Rhooa  ;  OR,  THB  Excelleuce  of  Charity.  By  the 
Author  of  the  Cottage  on  the  Common,  &e.  Grant  & 
Griffiths  A  nice  little  story  this,  for  very  liUle  girls  ; 
but  are  not  the  villagers,  in  all  such  cases,  grateftU  and 
adoring  overmuch  to  their  benefhetors  t 

The  Little  Magazine  of  Useful  akd  EiiTBliTAimtfG 
KifowLEDOE.  London  :  Gilbert. — A  selection  ef  pieees 
in  prose  and  verse  for  the  use  of  young  persons,  and  eon- 
taiuing  many  good  things. 

Sketches  of  Nature;  comprising  Views  of  Zoology, 
Botany,  and  Geology,  Illustrated  by  original  poetry. 
By  Julia  Lucretia  Guinnes.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
&  Co. — This  is  a  very  neatly  printed,  embellished,  and 
altogether  pretty  hook,  about  birds  and  flowers,  and  all 
manner  of  delightful  things  ;  and  one  which  we  consider 
peculiarly  adapted  to  attract  and  improve  yonng  persons, 
both  from  the  choice  and  the  variety  of  the  subjects,  and 
the  elegance  and  accuracy  of  the  authorship. 

SERIAL  WORKS. 
Murray's  Colonial  and  Home  Library.  Nos.  I.  and 
II. — Borrow's  Bible  in  Spain. — The  first-fruits  of  this 
new  enterprise  in  publishing  is,  that  a  fresh  work,  which 
sells  at  a  high  price,  and  which  must  remain  in  copyright 
till  the  present  generation  has  passed  away,  appears  at  the 
cost  of  five  shillings.  It  is  moreover  printed  on  a  good 
paper,  in  a  very  clear  legible  type  ;  and  if  not  an  ele- 
gant, is  a  neat  enough  book.  The  Colonial  Library  is 
intended  to  meet  that  change  in  the  principle  of  publica- 
tion which  is  expected  to  follow  tie  late  alteration  of  the 
law  of  copyright.  Other  publishers  will  follow  in  the  train 
of  Mr.  Murray  ;  though  it  is  yet  difficult  to  say  how  the 
thing  will  work,  as  the  men  in  the  log-cabins  of  Canada, 
and  in  the  Bush  of  Australia,  have  got  that  bad  custom  of 
buying  the  low-priced  ugly  American  reprints  and  edi- 
Hions,  which  will  not  be  ea.-ily  overcome. 
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The  British  Minstrel.  Parts  6,  7, 8, 9, 10.  Glasgow: 
William  Hamilton.— This  is  an  interesting  and  oheap 
masical  work,  which  displays  both  good  taste  and  careful 
selection.  It  does  not  aspire  to  greater  originality.  We 
propose  to  give  an  account  of  it  at  a  more  conTcnient  sea- 
son; as  it  concerns  a  class  of  readers  interesting  to  our 
associations — young  persons  whose  loYe  of  ballad-mi^ic, 
songs,  and  musical  literature,  is  much  stronger  than  their 
purses. 

The  Illustrated  Edition  op  the  Works  of  Burns. 
Paris  7, 8,  9, 10.  Glasgow :  Blackie  &  Son.--In  tliese 
Parts,  Professor  Wilson's  manly  and  generous  estimate 
of  the  character  and  genius  of  Bums  is  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  How  he  does  iquabcuh  that  cold  and  sneak- 
ing precisian,  Josiah  Walker !  It  is  dangerous  for  me- 
diocre men  to  intermeddle  with  the  sons  of  genius : 
for  as  sure  as  th^re  is  a  fountain  of  love  and  reyerenoe 
in  the  heart  of  man,  Grenius  will  one  day  or.other  re- 
venge them.  The  Life  of  Bums,  by  Dr.  Gurrie,  also  ap- 
pears in  the  Parts  on  our  table ;  with  the  noble  character 
of  Bums  by  Cariyle  from  The  Edinburgh  Review,  and  va- 
rious other  tributes  to  the  poet*s  memory,  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  The  portraits  are  the  Earl  of  Glencaira ;  Miss 
Euphemia  Murray,  the  heroine  of  the  song,  **  Blythe  wu 
she ;"  Mr.  Smellie,  the  philosopher  and  printer  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  Mr.  George  Thomson.  The  landscape  and 
scenic  illustrations  are  numerous ;  some  of  them  rich, 
and  all  of  them  pretty. 

Old  England,  a  Pictorial  Museum  of  Regal,  Ecclesi- 
astical, Baronial,  Municipal,  and  Popular  Antiquities. 
By  Charles  Knight.  Part  I. — This  Museum  consists  of 
architeotmal  and  scenic  plates,  fee-similes  of  all  kinds 
of  weapons,  costumes,  coins,  &c.,  whatever,  in  short,  may 
illustrate  the  PcuL  The  engravings  are  on  wood,  in  the 
style  of  those  of  the  Pictorial  Histories  and  Penny  Maga- 
zines ;  rade,  or  more  correctly,  nnfinished,  but  spirited. 
This  Part  has,  as  a  frontispiece,  what  is  called  an  illumi- 
nated engraving;  the  subject  being  the  Coronation  Chair. 
It  is  done  by  one  of  those  new  and  favourite  processes  of 
the  day,  by  which  an  imitation  of  rare  and  costly  things 
is  obtained  at  small  expense.  We  begin  to  think  that 
the  Past— "hoar  antiquity  "  and  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors, are  looming  rather  large  through  modem  publica- 
tions; that  they  interfere  too  much  with  the  necessities  of 
the  Present,  and  obscure  the  prospects  of  the  Future. 
These  things  may  be  a  pretty  amusement  enough  for 
ianocent  grown-up  idlers;  though  they  are,  in  this  cheap 
guise,  after  all,  often  but  the  mbbish  of  Art,  and  the 
lumber  of  memory. 

Scenery  and  Antiquities  op  Ireland.  Parts  XXIX. 
XXX. — This  work  is  ended;  and,  to  say  the  tmth,  it  wa« 
about  time.    The  plates  have  generally  been  good,  and 
often  fine  ;  but  there  must,  of  necessity,  have  been  a  de- 
gree of  sameness  or  monotony  in  them,  since  life  was 
wanting.     The  artists  have,  however,  done  their  duty 
better  than  the  undertaker-general  for  the  letter-press, 
Mr.  N.  P.  Willis.    But  Mr.  Willis,  we  now  learn  for  the 
first  time,  had  an  auxiliary  in  helping  him  to  do  very 
little  ;  and  part  of  the  blame  of  the  meagre  notices  may 
rest  with  that  gentleman, — if,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  sus- 
pect, the  sole  merit  does  not  belong  to  him  of  anything 
like  research  or  original  observation  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  letter-press  descriptions.    The  work,  with  all  this, 
is  an  elegant  one,  and  not  of  the  ephemeral  character 
or  flimsy  structure  of  many  of  the  illus>trated  books ; 
si  180  Irdtiiid  is  a  lasting  subject. 


Horsb-Shok  Nails.  No.  5.— Minor  Hugo  here  proposes 
to  abolish  washing-day,  with  its  disagreeable  conoomi- 
tants;  aU  over  the  world ;  and  to  have,  in  defiance  of 
the  maxim  of  Napoleon,  aU  the  dirty  linen  of  society 
cleaned  in  Phalanterys,  or  by  joint-stock  or  cooperative 
washing  companies ;  which  are,  in  every  locality,  to 
supersede  the  stated  plague.  To  this  extent,  we  dare- 
say,  Minor  Hugo  might  obtain  nearly  the  universal  suf- 
frage of  mankind.  But  womankind  is  quite  another 
consideration.  Those  who  annihilate  the  notable  honse- 
wife's  washing-day,  take  away  half  her  life. 

Cumming's  Foxe*s  Book  of  Martyrs.  Parts  XXVIII., 
XXIX.— One  of  these  Parts  is  embellished  by  a  capital 
architectural  plate  ;  a  view  of  the  West  Bow  Head  of 
Edinburgh,  the  way  by  which  the  Scottish  Martyrs  were 
led  to  the  scafTold  in  the  Grassmarket.  The  History  is 
brought  down  to  the  last  appearance  of  Latimer. 

Chambers's  Cyclopjbdia  op  English  Literatube.— 
Part  XII.  goes  firom  Armstrong  to  Crawford  inclusiTe  j 
and  contains  many  apt  and  elegant  extracts. 

Captain  Knox's  Harry  Mowbray.    Part  XI. 

The  Miller  op  Deanhaugh.    Parts  VIII.,  IX. 

A  Series  of  Compositions  from  the  Liturgy.  Part 
IL 


PAMPHLETS  AND  TRACTS,  &c. 
Gutch's  Literary  and  Scientific  Almanack.— A 
hodge-podge  of  useful  information.  Surely  we  have  far  too 
many  Almanacs,  to  admit  of  many  really  good  and  use- 
ful ones. 

Connell's  Isle  op  Man  Almanac. 
Glenny's  Gardener's  Almanac  for  1844. 
A  Visit  to  the  Wild  West  ;  or,  a  Sketch  op  the 
Emerald  Isle  during  the  Past  Autumn.    By  an  Eng- 
lish Traveller. 

Lettre  k  Monsieur  de  la  Martine  ;  snivie  de  la 
Reponse  de  Monsieur  de  la  Martine,  et  de  celle  de 
Messieurs  de  Genoude  et  De  Lafonet,  sur  le  meme 
sujet.— The  sujet  is  politics— Xi6eraZ  politics.  The  Le- 
gitimists are  not  the  only  party  in  France  at  present  ia 
a  state  of  fermentation. 

Remarks  on  the  Light-house  System  op  Great  Bri- 
tain.   By  John  Baldry  Redman. 

The  Cold-water  Cure.  By  Edwin  Lee,  Esq.— This 
pamphlet  is  meant  to  counteract  the  partial  or  one-sided 
views  given  of  the  cures  performed  at  Graffenberg,  by 
grateful  patients  on  their  return  home ;  and  also  to 
rescue  what  is  really  good  in  hydropathy  from  the  de- 
preciating attacks  of  some  of  the  medical  profession. 

Ireland  Before  and  After  the  Union  with  Great 
Britain.  By  Montgomery  Martin,  Esq. — The  best  thing 
in  this  pamphlet  is  the  query  with  which  it  concludes  : 
"  Would  those  who  now  contend  for  a  repeal  of  tlie  Le- 
gislative Union  between  the  two  Islands  agree  to  a  re- 
storation of  the  state  in  which  Ireland  was  previous  to 
the  Union  1"  That  they  would  not  I  They  have  one 
and  all  more  sense  and  patriotism. 

Dialogues  Metaphysical  and  Practicai..  By  James 
Forest,  A.M.  Dialogue  First,  between  Space  and  Time, 
Mind  and  Matter. — An  ingenious  attempt  to  foroe  people 
on  the  discussion  of  metaphysical  qoeatioiiSy  somewhat 
as  little  children  are  taught  or  checUed  into  the  elements 
of  science  by  catechisms.  Time  and  Space  talk  in  so 
lively  and  engaging  a  manner,  that  wc  shall  be  curiou:> 
I  to  hear  what  Mind  and  Matter  shall  have  ^ot  to  sav. 
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FuowBss  AND  Fruit.  B/  James  Elmalie  Duncan. — 
A  small  collection  of  easajs,  sketcliesy  and  Tersea  ;  with, 
boweTer  ineongniona  it  may  seem,  a  pleading  for  the 
gmnl  adoption  of  yegetable  diet. 

Hiim  lo  Rbfsalbbs.  By  William  Johnson  Gamp- 
belL— Then  is  nothing  worthy  of  much  attention  in  this 
panpUet.  Itaanthor'sBy'tomseemaneither  adapted  to 
soothe  norto  eoxe. 

RiMA&KS  oir  Paufkrism,  in  PiiBTBmoif  and  Reubf. 
By  John  Taylor,  A.M.  Edinburgh :  Haclaehlan  & 
Stewart.  A  series  of  dissertations  on  snbjeets  con- 
nected with  pnblio  eoonomy  and  moials,  written  in  a 
philosophical  spirit. 

A  Pbopu's  Editiok  of  Dr.  Avdrbw  Combe's  Prih- 
aPLEs  or  Phtsiolqot,  apfubd  to  the  Prbsertation  of 
HRiLXH ;  BEUfo  TflB  TwRLFTH.^No  better  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  ^  Folks*  Books  "  than  Dr.  Combe's 
contribation.  It  has,  besides  the  great  reduction  in 
price,  been  rerised,  added  to,  and  improred  thronghont. 

Sbqukl  to  tbb  Bcal  MoMaiBR  Evil  of  Irblakd. — In 
lUe  sequel  Iftr.  StapleUm  gOM  OTer  his  former  ground. 


and  fkrther  derelops  the  grand  remedial  scheme,  which 
we  formerly  described. 

A  SbBIBS  of  COMFOSITIOin  FROM  THX  LiTUROT.     By 

John  Bell,  Sculptor.  No.  I.— The  artist  has  commenced 
with  compositions  illustratiTe  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Tbe  drawings,  which  are  merely  ontlines,  are  free, 
flowing,  and  exprssslTe  :  we  need  not  say  that  they  are 
all  of  the  figure  of  groups  in  attitudes  of  deTotion. 

PrOCBRDINOS  of  THE  GbNXRAL  PbACR  CONTBRnON, 

HRLD  IN  LoNDOR,  IN  JuNR  1843.  Londou :  Peace  So- 
ciety's (MBce. 

A  TrBATIQR  on  PhOTOORAFBT,  CONTAININO  THB  LAST 

DisooTBRiBs,  &C.,  &c.  By  N.  P.  Lerebpurs,  Optician  to 
the  Obserratory,  Paris.  Translated  by  J.  Egerton. 
Longman  &  Co. — This  work  will  be  peonUariy  interest- 
iig,  both  to  scientific  men,  and  to  those  ingenious  persons 
— and  they  are  a  numerous  class  who,  ftrom  curiosity, 
are  tempted  to  try  experiments  in  this  beantifU  art. 
The  French  are  still  keeping  before  ns  in  these  processes ; 
and  the  work  of  Lerebours,  which  is  compiled  from 
the  communications  of  Daguerre,  CUudet,  Arago,  Ac., 
Ac.,  describes  the  latest  improTements  and  suggestions. 


POSTSCRIPT  POLITICAL. 


In  the  modem  Politician's  Calendar,  the  month  of  December  might  aptly  enough  be  termed  the  CfMeaing 
Month.  It  is  then,  4uid  up  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  that  all  sorts  of  rumours  and  conjectures  are  set 
sfloat ;  that  feelers  are  thrown  out  by  party  organs,  and  tubs  are  launched  to  amuse  the  whale ;  while  CTcry 
new  day  demolishes  the  lie  of  yesterday,  and  spreads  its  more  norel  fabrication.  According  to  one  late  rumour, 
the  Whigs  and  Tories  are  to  coalesce;  in  order,  we  presume,  that  a  strong  goyemment  may  show  a  bold  frMse 
to  the  country  and  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  and  saTe  as  much  of  the  wreck  of  **  Landlords'  Protection  "  as  is 
sow  poflsihle.  Other  reports  make  the  Whigs  and  Radicals  ftutemize,  but  forget  to  say  for  what  purpose; 
Certainly  not  to  carry  a  fixed  duty  on  imported  com,  and  make  a  final  stand  upon  the  grand  Russell  prin- 
ciple of  Fmality,  Reports,  quite  as  extrayagant,  hint  at  Sir  Robert  Peel  being  about  to  become  a  Total 
Repealer!  In  the  midst  of  these  contradictory  ramours,  whether  circulated  by  the  quidnuma  of  the 
Clabs,  or  by  Editors  at  their  wit's  end  for  a  new  idea,  and  fond  of  being  imagined  in  the  secrets  of  the 
GoTemment  or  the  Opposition,  we  may  mention  a  fresh  report  that  has  more  of  noTelty  to  recommend 
it,  with  quite  as  much  probability  as  any  of  those  which  have  enlightened  or  amused  the  public  during 
the  currency  of  the  Chtemug  Month.  It  is  whispered  in  **  high  circles,"  that  it  is  understood  to  be  the  intention  of 
"  a  great  personage,"  on  the  first  hitch,  which  cannot  be  very  te  distant,  to  send  for  Earl  Spencer,  who  lately  made 
io  emphatic  a  declaration  for  Free  Trade,  and  against  JCsmI  duHa,  sliding-scales,  and  all  the  other  apparatus  of 
■umopoly.  We  do  not  see  that  the  Iotc  of  retirement,  or  any  oonsidention  of  self,  could  absolTe  Earl  Spencer  ham 
obeying  the  commands  of  his  SoTcreign  in  the  contemplated  emergency.  He  will,  no  doubt,  receiye  ample 
powers  to  form  a  broad-based  and  really  Liberal  Administration ;  fitted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
and  calculated  by  ability,  integrity,  and  moral  infiuence,  to  gain  Uie  support  and  win  the  confidence  of  every 
elus  of  citizens.  It  is,  however,  belieyed  that  Earl  Spencer  will  on  no  oonsidention  accept  of  office.  But  is 
this  a  conjuncture  in  which  a  good  man,  with  the  power  to  serve  his  country,  can  conscientiously  decline  the 
responsibSlitics  of  place,  on  the  mere  plea  of  disinclination  t  Or  if  determined  against  place,  then  the  new  and 
aaonioloos  office  of  Director-General  of  the  Cabinet,  and  umpire  of  public  affkirs,  held  at  present  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  may  be  vacant ;  and  it  cannot  be  more  unconstitutional  when  held  by  a  peacefhl,  sagacious,  and 
Free  Trade  Eari,  than  by  a  warlike  and  Conservative  Duke.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when,  leaving  factious 
motiTes  and  party  interests  to  those  that  like  them  and  thrive  by  them,  enlightened  and  unanimous  councils 
sad  energetic  measures  were  required,  it  is  now  ;  and  ftt)m  what  party  Administration,  whether  represented  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  or  by  Lord  John  Russell,  can  the  nation  rationally  hope  for  what  it  urgently  requires  t 

These  ramours  and  speculations  may  seem  idle  enough,  and  perhaps  they  are  so ;  but  not  so  the  pertinent 
question.  That  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  be  not  the  man  who  is  either  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  the  commonwealth, 
or  even  to  lend  a  helping-hand  in  finishing  what  the  League  have  all  but  accomplished  without,  or  in  spite  of  Whig 
or  Tory  help  or  opposition,  who,  then,  is  that  man!  Where  are  we  to  look  fbr  him  1  And  if  none  such  be  found 
in  the  Whig  or  Tory  ranks,  the  next  question  is— Does  the  country  possess  none  of  the  desired  material  t  Is 
there  notinteUigeBce  and  virtue  sufficient  fai  its  own  bosom  to  guide  its  eouncib  and  to  save  itself!  la  the  heart 
ofthepeopleof  Ameruftaadof  Fnnce,  the  rolers  of  France  and  America  are  looked  fbr,and  fimad.    So^we 

you  xid— ifo.  cxxi.     __  F 
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presume^  ii  is  expected,  to  be  u^  Ireland,  should  that  country  ever  become  an  independent  kingdom.  England 
alone,  though  nearly  all  its  science,  knowledge,  business  talent,  and  enterprise,  are  to  be  found  among  its 
middle-classes,  must  be  governed  exclusively  by  its  aristocracy;  by  Whig  and  Tory  alternatively,  as  of  heredi- 
tary right !  When  the  Queen  shall  verify  the  above  rumour  (for  which  we  do  not  vouch)  by  sending  for  Earl  Spencer 
to  aid  hex  with  his  advice  as  to  how  a  new  government  may  best  be  framed,  we  anticipate  that  **  Honest  Lord 

'  Althorpe  **  will  act  upon  the  simple  and  true  principle  of,  m  werf  case,  roeommending  the  man  best  adapted 
for  the  office  ;  that  he  will — to  illustrate  our  opinion — ^point  out  Mr.'  Rowland  Hill  for  PoBt-Master-General,  as 
infinitely  the  best  choice  that  could  be  made  ;  and  Mr.  McGregor,  Mr.  Cobden,  or  Mr.  Ovoie,  for  the  Board 
of  Trade.     Either  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  or  a  reformed  Sir  Robert  Peel  might  make  a  very  fair  C^ancdler  of  the 

*  Exchequer.  We  are  not  so  sure  of  Joseph  Sturge,  a  man  of  peace^  Bucceeding  Lord  Palmerston  and  Aberdeen 
as  Foreign  (Secretary;  but  are  next  to  certain,  that  Lord  Dunfermline  would  be  pointed  out  as  Xiord-Lieutenant 
of  Lreland.  We,  however,  merely  enunciate  the  principle  on  which  the  new  Ministry  might  be  fSonned,  and  do  not 
pretend  to  ^ter  into  details.  Nor  do  we  give  cuirency  to  these  romoura  merely  to  raise  a  foolish  langh ;  but 
in  the  fiober  assurance,  that  official  appointments  must  be  made  on  this  principle,  before  i\u^n  can  be  either 
peace  in  Ireland,  or  prosperity  in  England. 

At  the  ftet  of  a  very  different  sort  of  Gamaliel  from  Lord  Spencer,  the  young  Queen  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
doctrinated in  the  principles  of  tiie  British  GonstitutieB ;  but  now  it  is  desirable,  that  from  such  men  as  his  Lord- 
sAtip  she  should  learn  somewhat  more  than  she  ean  yet  know,  of  the  condition  and  the  wants  of  the  British 
people ;  and  that  their  influenoe  were  felt  in  hef  Councils,  although  their  presence  might  not  be  visible  there. 
It  is  quite  true,  that  no  monarch,  no  government,  can,  all  at  once,  make  a  whole  people  wise,  good,  and 
happy ;  but  every  government  has  the  power  to  remove  those  impediments  which  render  it  impossible  fbr  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  vice. 
And  the  first  aatd  great  preparatory  step,  in  the  case  of  our  own  country,  is  doing  the  people  tlie  bare  Justice  to 
unfetter  their  industry,  and  lighten  their  burdens ;  or  in  plain  words,  which  are  best, — to  prevent  the  landlords' 
and  monopolists'  grasp  from  longer  reaching  their  i>oeket8  and  their  bread-baskets. 

In  speculating  upon  ehanges  in  the  Administration,  or  of  Lord  John  Russell  taking,  for  a  time,  the  place  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  no  one  appears  to  get  farther  than  the  hackneyed  idea,  that,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  the  Whigs 
must  come  in  ;  because  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  middle-classes,  and  is  distrusted  and  de- 
serted^ by  the  High  Tories.  No  one  seems  to  believe  the  Premier  possessed  of  that  moral  courage,  of  that  confi- 
dence in  himself,  and  that  strei^h  of  purpose  which^by  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  country,  might  make  the 
day  of  his  apparent  defeat  the  birth-hour  of  his  ultimate  triumph.  And  yet  so  timid  is  dishonesty,  that  some  of  the 
Whigs  seem  in  trepidation  lest  the  mancouvring  Sir  Robert  should  once  more  forestall  them,  by  all  at  once  giving 
effect  to  his  ''abstract  principles.''  However  this  may  be,  Sir  Robert  will  assuredly  not  stoop  to  pick  up  the 
abortive  Whig  ^  fixed  duty."  That  is  now  repudiated  by  everybody  but  Whigs.  They  need  not  be  alarmed 
for  Sir  Robert's  manoeuvres  here. 

In  the  possible  or  probable  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  office,  upon  the  certainly  not-improbable  dovmfall  of  Peel 
^too  wise  and  conscientious  to  be  a  mere  Tory  tool,  and,  perhaps,  too  prejudiced  and  timid  to  become  a  Liberal 
even  on  merely  fiscal  questions — we  do  not  see,  as  many  seem  to  do,  a  merely  simple  and  natural  sequence 
of  events  ;  but,  oa  the  contrary,  one  to  be  jealously  watched  and  strictly  scrutinized.  With  what  new 
claim  do  the  Whigs  propose,  themselves  for  office !  Have  they  changed  either  their  faith  or  practice  since 
1841 1  Were  they^  not  less  Reformers  in  that  year  than  in  1836 1  Then  we  had  a  section  of  them,  headed  by 
Lord  Durham,  patronizing,  at  the  least.  Household  Suffirage,  or  a  Five  Pound  Qualification.  Since  that  period, 
every  zeourring  election  has  more  forcibly  demonstrated  the  defects  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  originally  a  very 
imperfect  machine,  and  one  requiring  constant  cobbling  in  all  its  parts.  But  the  more  of  feebleness  and 
inaptitude  that  was  discovered  in  its  rickety  frame,  the  more  dear  has  it  become  to  its  doating  parent.  Lord 
John  RusselL  In  the  meanwhile  the  Whigs  have  retrograded  so  far,  that  Lord  Durham's  plan  is  wholly  for- 
gotten ;  and  now  we  have  only  Chartists,  Complete  Suffrage  Liberals,  (both  Total  Repealers,)  and  Finality 
Whigs  with  the  party  badge  of  a  fixed  duty.  Now,  we  ask.  Could  the  accession  of  this  last  party  to  power  do 
uiy thing  but  damage  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  and  of  farther  Reform  in  the  Representation  1  Should  the  Whigs  be 
suffered  to  shuffle  into  place,  in  virtue  of  party  prestige,  the  same  men  that  they  went  out,  followed  by  the 
regret  of  no  man  save  their  own  host  of  retainers  and  expectantsi  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  vnll  do  nothing,  while  he 
in  ^eot  confesses  that  he  knows  mu<^  is  wanted  which  he  is  in  theory  inclined  to  approve,  let  him 
depart  1  But  what  is  Lord  John  Russell  to  do !  What  great  measure  does  he  propose,  and  what  aie 
his  powers  to  carry  it  I  Any  truly  great  measure  which  an  honest  and  able  government  might  bring  for- 
ward, would,  in  fact,  carry  itself  in  its  own  strength.  But  dare  we  look  for  such  a  measure  from 
the  Whigs?  Although  we  would  purchase  even  the  temporary  tranquillity  of  Ireland  at  almost  any 
price,  we  would  not,  though  the  Whigs  could  ensure  us  this — ^which  they  cannot — see  them  glide  back  into 
office,  taking  advantage  of  a  distressing  emergency,  but  unpledged  to  any  one  good  measure.  Ireland, 
Earl  Spencer  ma>y  safely  tell  her  Majesty,  is  not  only  the  *^  chief  difficulty  "  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  most 
long  remain  the  chief  difficulty  of  every  British  cabinet ;  Radical — if  such  should  occur — as  well  as  Whig 
or  Tory.  The  Abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  no  longer,  comparatively,  presents  any  great  difficulty.  Abolish 
them  at  onoe,and  the  good  will  soon  become  apparent;  and  things  adjust  themselves  in  the  natural  order. 
Am  £itQnsion  of  the  Suffinige  presents  no  great  difficulty.  Carry  the  measure,  and  you  remove  a  fruitfhl  and 
inleraiin^lo  oftuse  of  disoontent,  and  ensure  a  future  good.    But  the  Etrangely-complicated  and  inveteratf 
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diEeue,  which  has  eaten  into  the  heart's  core  of  Ireland,  has  had  manifold  causes,  and  will  submit  to  no  simple 
or  short  process  of  care,  whoever  be  the  State  doctors.  And  let  us  not  forget,  that  every  argument  for  a  govern- 
ment of  Whigs — ^whom  O'Connell  very  sincerely  despises — ought  to  be  tenfold  more  strong  for  a  government  of 
Liberals ;  of  Radicals^  with  whom  the  Irish  leaders  affect  to  sympathize,  and  upon  whom  they  could  relj  for 

something  better  than  Coercion  Bills,  and  an  Army  of  Occupation. But  Earl  Spencer  and  Lord  Dunfermline 

will  be  sent  for.  This  ought  to  be  no  joke;  and  Mr.  Grote,  and  Mr.  Cobden,  and  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  will  follow. 
If  the  Whigs  retrograded  from  1834,  until  they  took  post  on  Finality ^  and  only  crept  on,  when  driven,  to  a 
fud  duiffy  the  country  has  advanced  by  great  strides,  both  on  the  question  of  Free  Trade  and  Extension  of 
the  Suffrage;  and  it  now  demands, — ^What  token  has  Lord  John  Russell  given — ^we  take  him  as  the  representative 
of  his  party — thai  he  is  less  wedded  to  his  idols,  landlords'  protection  and  aristocratio  influence  in  Parliament, 
than  before  t  He  had  the  honesty,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  modesty,  to  confess  that  his  Reform  Bill 
was  contrived  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  lords  of  the  soil  in  the  House  of  the  People;  which,  industry,  and 
the  extension  and  wealth  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  were  gradually  undermining. 

From  the  Whigs,  were  their  reappearance  likely,  vre  are  entitled  to  something  more  than  the  Total  Repeal  of  the 

Com  Laws,  which  they  seem  so  reluctant  to  concede,  or  than  the  old  soothing-system, — the  dosing  with  opiates — if 

not  Gsereion  Bflle,  for  Inland.    We  ahall  not  now  be  greatly  OTecbnrdened  with  gratitude  to  any  party  in  p<ywer 

that  nay  eoneede  tlw  Total  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws*  The  League,  backed  by  the  intelligenee,  and  may  we  not  now 

say  the  enthnsiasm  of  the  eleetoral  body  and  the  people,  have  virtnaUy  carried  that  abeady.    The  formers,  the 

lint  to  suflSnr  and  the  last  to  be  oonvinoed,  are  awakening  at  last  from  a  long  dream  of  delusion.    Now  we  should 

grieve  to  aea  the  harvest  aown  in  eare  and  pain  by  Cobden  and  Bright  and  their  associates,  reaped  by  any 

othtf  tiuua  ihe  legitimate  inheritoia— the  People  ;  or  its  seeds  producing   nothing  better  than  office  to  a 

Piity.   The  bringing  down  the  Dagon  of  Monopoly  is  the  earnest  of  forther  advantages,  wluoh  ought  to  be 

stnanonaly  followed  np ;  and   we  must  not  be  joggled  out  of  them  by  party  falliwies.    These  Lord 

SpcBMr  is  neither  s^  to  be  deluded  by,  nor  to  employ.     He  is  a  olear-headed,  sagaoious,  moderalie  Liberal, 

vho  BBver  pretended  to  be  that  anepieiouB  character,  a  demooratio  bom-aristocrat.    He  saw  throngfa,  and 

poiated  oat,  the  pvaetical  dangers  of  the  Cbaados  Qause,  when  true  Reformers  were  deceived  by  it ;  and 

be  better  understands  the  principles  of  social  progression  than  now  to  declare  himself  a  FinaUM^    But, 

hjmg  aaide  Loid  Spenoer,  who  is,  no  donbt,  for  himself  much  more  happily  occupied  in  private  than  he  oonld 

be  in  peblic  life,  there  can  be  no  neceeaity  for  submitting  to  a  Government  of  either  incapable  or  nnvriUing  Whigs, 

or  ef  Tones,  in  the  same  predicament.  Seveii  or  eight  years  since,  it  was  a  favourite  speculation  with  Liberals, 

tacnstnet,  upon  paper,  a  Radical  Cabmet.  If  Radical  zeal  has  in  some  quarters  waxed  cold  since  that  period, 

tbe  materials  of  an  efficient  Liberal  or  Radical  Government  are  not  less  plentiful  than  then.    It  would  not  be 

difficult  to  nominate  for  every  place  in  the  Cabinet  twice  over ;  and  challenge  Europe  to  answer  if  our  men 

are  not,  feave  in  the  aocident  of  birth  and  ihmily  connexion,  by  their  knowledge,  activity,  honesty  of  purpose 

bfeadth  of  statesman-like  views,  and  practioal  bnriness  talents,  better  qualified  to  perform  the  functions  of  Govera* 

Bsnft,  than  any  adm^ustzation  of  which  we  have  had  experience.    Ay;  but  they  wonld  not  possess  the  confidence 

of  the  eoentry.    Now,  the  confidence  of  the  eountry  they  would  possess;  though  they  might  lack  the  favour  and 

endue  the  hitter  hostility  of  the  aristocraey.    To  come  to  a  more  specific  point :  there  appears,  we  haye  said  to 

be  a  dread,  in  some  quarters,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  adopt  the  Whig  fixed  duty  of  eight  shillings  a-quarter 

or  perhaps  eat  bekw  the  Whigs,  down  to  five  or  six  shillings.  He  surely  cannot  be  so  simple.  He  vdll  not  abandon 

hii  IkvcNiiiteaUdittg-seale,^ which  has,  in  fkct,  abandoned  him,— merely  to  replace  it  by^  a  stale  Whig  measure 

to  wUcii  no  nan  in  hos  senses  will  longer  listen.    What,  coupled  as  it  was  with  other  measnres  having  a  right 

teadeaey,  mis^t,in  1841,  have  been  aoqniesced  in  for  a  time,  it  would  be  weakness  to  receive  now.    If  Sir  Ro* 

bert  Peel  wiahes  to  forestall  the  Whigs,  it  can  only  be  by  Mai  aJbdUioH* 

Whatever  beeomes  of  his  Tories,  the  minority  of  the  electoral  body  vrill  support  any  Minister  who,  nailing  his 
colours  to  the  mast,  declares  for  Total  Repeal.  Less  will  satisfy  no  member  of  the  League.  That  Association 
has  not,  we  wonld  hope,  in  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  performed  ite  work  so  badly,  that  it  must  all  be  done  over 
again  at  some  future  period,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  fermentive  dregs  of  the  iniquitous  impost,  the  eight  or  five 
Bhilling  duty.  If  the  principle  of  a  tax  on  the  people's  food,  for  the  protection,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  land- 
owners, be  recognised,  and  retained  in  any  shape,  what  shall  prevent  its  increase  !  We  have  had  half-a^ 
dozen  changes  of  sliding-scales  and  com-laws  within  the  last  thirty  years  ;  and  what  is  to  give  security  against 
other  changes  and  increase  in  the  amount  of  duty  1  What  shall  prevent  what  is  eight  shillings  this  year  from 
becoming  sixteen  shillings  in  another,  or  twenty-four  shillings  in  a  third  1  Besides,  the  effects  of  Free  Trade 
can  never  have  scope  for  development  while  any  vestige  of  duty  or  restriction  remains.  The  League  have 
not  surely,  as  we  said,  done  their  work  in  so  loose  or  slovenly  a  way,  that  it  may  be  aU  to  do  over  again  in 
another  generation.  We  are  not  afraid  of  this  ;  but  then  the  next  settlement  must  be  final.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel 
las  courage  to  be  the  minister  that  will  manfully  propose  the  only  admissible  terms  of  final  settlement 
tiere  is,  we  believe,  a  spirit  in  the  country  that  will  bear  him  out.  But  he  has  not.  It  is  mere  folly  to  look 
fcr  it.  WiU  Lord  John  RniseU  then,  sometime  between  this  and  next  Easter,  looking  to  the  triumphant 
progression  of  the  League— to  its  geometrical  progression— screw  his  courage  to  the  properpitch ;  declare,  like  Earl 
Spencer,  for  Total  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  also  for  the  abandonment  of  the  Income  Tax;  and,  instead  of 
Fmality,  take  up  the  Suflirage  where  Lord  Purham  left  it  in  the  lurch  eight  years  since  I  This  is  surely 
not  much.  This  is  not  asking  anything  either  impracticable  or  visionary ;  but  it  is  moring  onward— and  that 
were  Whige  nerer  will  do.    Sir  Robert  Peel  has  of  late  been  fuUy  more  liberal— so  far  as  a  flourish  of  fair 
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words  at  agriettlinral  meetings  goes— than,  for  example,  Mr.  Labonchere.  Both  gentlemen  tell  tlie  farmers  in 
substance,  that  since  landlords  cannot  hope  mach  longer  to  squeeze  rack-rents  out  of  the  people,  (the  agricul- 
turists included,)  the  farmers  must  oontriTe  to  squeeie  them  out  of  the  soil ;  for  ''rents  must  be  maintained." 

We  haye  no  spirits  at  this  time  to  speak  of  Ireland.  We  anticipate  a  protracted  and  irritating  Trial ;  and,  if 
the  goTemment  has  the  rare  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  yerdict,  a  grand  stroke  of  gracionsness  and  magna- 
nimity, in  the  pardon  of,  at  least,  the  principal  culprit,  (if  he  should  erer  be  eren  sentenced:)  and  then  England 
and  Ireland  will  stand  on  no  better  terms  than  before. 


THE  LATE  MR.  SCOTT  OF  MONKLAW. 

A  gentleman  of  Rozbnrghshire,  who  giyes  ns  his  name,  and  who  is  one  of  the  grandsons  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Scott,  Monklaw,  the  uncle  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  complains  of  an  anecdote  related  in  Mr.  Morrison's  Reminiscences  of 
Scott,  as  disparaging  to  the  memory  of  his  ancestor.  As  he  does  not,  howeyer,  seem  to  question  that  Sir  Walter  told 
the  story  exactly  as  it  is  related  in  the  Magamme,  we  eannot  see  that  there  is  mnch  ground  of  oomplaint.  The  joke 
is,  we  believe,  a  common  one  to  Fife,  Orkney,  and  perhaps  other  places— of  some  ingenious  and  musical  Laiid  be- 
guiling the  time  by  the  invention,  now  of  cot,  now  of  pig  Harmonicons ;  for  we  have  heard  of  both  instnuaents. 
The  Orkney  one,  we  think  it  was,  that  began  with  the  bass  grunt  or  trombone  of  the  old  boar  ;  and,  of  ooufse 
ascended  to  the  childish  treble  of  the  last  littered  pig.  Snndhope,  about  which  the  complainant  seems  at  a  loss,  is 
the  name  of  a  sheep-fkrm  in  Yarrow,  and  of  other  places ;  but  were  we  to  shift  the  scene  from  Monklaw  to  Snad- 

hope,  we  might  have  another  grave  complaint  lodged  against  ii^ustioe  to  some  Sundhope's  memory. Nobody 

can  have  known  much  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  is  not  well  aware,  that  he  never  suffered  a  good  story  to  lose  in  the 
telling,  and  that  he  rarely  gave  the  tame  literal  edition  of  a  joke. 

As  to  the  story  of  "  Halter  for  lialter,"  we  have  no  doubt  tliat  Monklaw  was  himself,  on  this  oeoaaion,  the  losing 
jockey.  Many  a  worthy  and  grave  old  gentleman  has,  in  his  time,  been  engaged  in  ailkirs  in  which,  though  of  no  great 
turpitude,  they  might  not  think  it  edifying  to  figure  as  principals  in  the  eyes  of  the  sportive  younkers,  to  whom  it 
was  their  business  to  teach  sage  saws  of  experience.  Mr.  Scott  of  Monklaw  enjoys  posthumous  Ikme  enough  as  a 
horse-dealer,  to  bear  up  against  having  been  for  once  deceived.     We  now  insert  the  letter : — 

Sib, — In  the  December  Number  of  your  Magazine,  Bfr.  Morrison,  in  his ''  Reminiscences  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,**  re- 
lates some  anecdotes  of  Sir  Walter's  nncle,  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  Monklaw.  These  anecdotes  are  trifling  in  themselves, 
and  unworthy  of  notice,  were  it  not  that  they  are  misapplied.  Sir  Walter  is  made  to  say, "  My  nncle  tells  of  a  most 
wonderful  bagpipe  which  he  constructed,*'  &c.  Now,  I  by  no  means  would  imply  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  never  spoke 
these  words  ;  but  I  do  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  Mr.  Scott  of  Monklaw  never  told  him  any  such  thing  as  that  ''A' 
constructed,"  &c    There  must  have  been  a  slip  of  memory. 

I  resided  at  Monklaw,  vrith  Mr.  Scott,  for  some  years  ;  and  have  heard  many  of  his  stories  and  anecdotes,  and, 
amongst  others,  **  Sundhope  and  his  cats."  Who  Snndhope  was,  I  eannot  say  ;  but  the  story  intimated,  that  be 
never  sucoessfblly  completed  his  instrument,  chiefly  Arom  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  good  bass  tom-cat,  for  a  low 
note.  Now,  this  story  was  invariably  told,  and  listened  to  as  a  joke  ;  and  so  far  f^m  being  related  as  personal  to 
Mr.  Scott  himself,  was  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  stated  to  have  any  connexion  with  facts.  When  Mr.  Morrison 
says,*' On  this  singular  instrument,  Monklaw  affirmed  he  could  play  several  slow  tunes,"  he  may  well  add— **  but  I 
never  heard  his  performance." 

I  have  heard  the  story  of  **  Halter  for  halter ;"  but  never  heard  Mr.  Scott  speak  as  if  he  had  any  concern  with 
the  affiur  of  the  blind  horse. 

I  am  your  obedient  Servant, 

One  of  Me.  Scon's  Gbahdsons. 


Printed  by  William  Tait,  107,  Ptince's  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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TART  111. 

(He  of  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  asserted,  on  his 

rekue  irom  bondage,  that  it  was  worth  while  to 

HftTe  rabmitted  to  the  ignominy  of  fetters,  in  order 

to  CDJojrfthe  delicious  itching  of  the  skin  produced 

hj  ibat  removal.    And  it  is  almost  equally  worth 

yrhik  to  have  long  languished  under  the  pressure 

of  difficulties,  to  experience  the  joy  of  sudden  re- 

ieise ;  aboTe  all,  the  joy  of  seeing  tears  wiped  from 

off  the  faces  dearest  to  us  on  earth,-— of  knowing 

that  tkeir  miseries  are  over,  that  the  path  before 

them  is  one  of  plenteonaness  and  peace ! 

Captain  Erskine's  heart  ached  again  with  its 
oonsdonsness  of  joy,  as  he  took  his  final  departure 
from  the  town,  the  scene  of  all  his  earthly  happi- 
ness, yet  of  such  poignant  anguish;  and  the  advan- 
tages of  the  unlooked-for  benefit  conferred  upon 
him  were  doubled,  in  his  eyes,  by  the  necessity  it 
conveyed  of  quitting  a  spot  so  replete  with  painful 
associations.  His  latter  days  at  Apston  had  been 
dars  of  pain  and  terror ;  hb  nights,  of  sleeplessness 
and  de^ir.  The  almost  bare  walls  of  his  wretched 
home  had  witnessed  the  toils  and  tears  of  his  wife ; 
and  on  his  own  part^  an  agony  '*  too  deep  for  tears," 
even  the  apprehension  of  seeing  those  loved  and 
lovely  ones  want  bread. 

Bat  why  revert  to  all  this  ?  It  was  over !  His 
penance  was  ended!  God  had  looked  upon  the 
fniH  of  his  and  Mai^garet's  probation,  and  seen 
that  it  was  good ! 

Aheady,  though  Alie  secret  had  not  transpired 
ifi  Apston,  he  had  been  up  to  town ;  had  seen  his 
friend  Lord  Baltimore,  and  effected  such  arrange- 
ments as  would  enable  his  family  to  take  posses- 
am  of  their  new  apartments,  immediately  on  their 
(mral ;  a  pleasant  suite  of  rooms,  overlookiQg  the 
W,  joyous,  life-Kke  Thames,  and  retaining  a 
nificient  portion  of  furniture,  taken  at  a  valuation 
^  bis  predecessor.  For  Lord  Baltimore  acted  to- 
virdt  him  aa  a  brother  ;  and  experienced  genuine 
«tic(aetion  at  seeing  the  little  family  safely  and 
Uppily  installed  in  their  new  abode. 

It  was  only  when  Erskine  adverted  to  his  eagerr 
BCBiU)  acquaint  himself  with  the  duties  of  hb  new 
<^ffioe,  and  to  be  presented  to  his  new  patron,  that 
tliehfowof  hb  friend  became  a  little  oveitlottded, 

'OU  XI,— JIX  c.XXII, 


"  No  hurry,  no  hurry,"  said  he ;  "  you  liave  a 
fortnight's  lebure  before  you.  My  father  is  laid 
up  at  Powderham  House  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  (a 
disorder  which  every  minister  who  respects  himself 
keeps  in  reserve  for  emex^gencies ;)  and,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  your  rotation  at  your  board  does  not  com- 
mence till  next  month." 

Now  Lord  Baltimore  was  happy  to  say  so,  not 
only  becatise  desirous  that  the  new  Commissioner 
should  enjoy,  unmolested  by  official  cares,  and  in 
the  bosom  of  hb  family,  his  first  few  weeks  in  the 
metropolb ;  but  in  order  that  he  might  become  a 
little  sophbticated  by  London  air  before  he  en- 
countered the  contact  of  hb  colleagues ;  and  more 
especially,  before  he  was  exposed  to  the  keen 
scrutiny  of  the  Earl  of  Powderham's  private  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Minchem.  He  waft  anxious  that  his 
friend  Erskine  should  order  a  coat  from  Stuiz,  and 
get  into  London  habits,  or  rather  out  of  the  country 
habit  of  telling  not  only  the  truth,  but  the  whole 
truth,  and  notlilng  htU  the  truth. 

*^  This  excellent  fellow  will  not  do  at  present  for 
official  life!"  was  Lord  Baltimore's  secret  com- 
ment, after  listening  to  the  new  Commissioner's 
avowal  of  a  most  conscientious  and  ardent  desire 
to  do  his  duty  in  the  new  state  of  life  into  which 
it  had  pleased  the  King  to  call  him,  **  He  will 
work  too  hard  by  half,  and  speak  too  soft ;  I  must 
get  Minchem  to  school  him  a  little,  before  I  trust 
him  among  the  Treasury  sharks.  Biit,  plague  take 
it !  Minchem  himself  is  the  sharpest  of  t]iem  all ! 
Minchem  wanted  my  father  to  give  this  Comrait*- 
sionership  to  Lady  Louisa's  brother.  Minchem 
will  make  but  a  mouthful  of  him ;  I  can't  trust 
him  alone  with  Minchem !" 

Nevertheless,  when  the  period  arrived  for 
Erskine's  inauguration  into  his  duties  of  office. 
Lord  Baltimore  was  fiiin  to  turn  him  over  to  the 
hands  of  the  private  Secretary ;  and  poor  Erskine, 
whose  reverence  for  the  gravities  of  official  life 
was  still  unabated,  could  scarcely  recover  from  hU 
surprise  at  finding  in  the  man  he  had  pictured  to 
himself  as  a  stem,  pains-taking,  reflectionate  man, 
a  flippant,  familbr  young  gentleman,  apparently 
just  emancipated  from  Eton. 

•*  Baltimore  infoims  me,"  eaid  he,  in  tuiswcr  to 
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the  neryons  salntation  of  Captain  Erskine,  "  that 
you  want  me  to  help  you  in  breaking  the  ice  with 
the  Dons  of  yonr  board?  Aliens! — I  suppose  we 
shall  find  some  of  them  at  the  shop.  Though  I 
know  that  Somersety  the  chairman,  seldom  finds 
his  way  to  the  scratch  till  after  twelve." 

To  reject  the  services  of  a  master  of  the  cere- 
monies provided  by  his  exeellent  friend  Lord  Bal- 
timore, was  out  of  the  question  :  but  truth  to  say, 
Ca{>tain  Erskine  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  the  boyish 
sauciness  of  his  guide ;  more  especially  when,  on 
following  him  into  the  spacious  chamber  overlook- 
ing the  river,  in  which  he  was  for  the  future  to 
officiate,  he  saw  that  the  couple  of  gentlemanly 
men  who  rose  on  their  entrance,  were  advanced  in 
years,  and  of  sufficiently  grave  deportment. 

But  the  individual  by  whom  he  was  formally 
presented  to  their  attention,  was  no  longer  the  per- 
fumed flippant  dandy  who  had  treated  Atmonly  as 
"  Baltimore's  "  particular  friend.  In  setting  foot  on 
an  official  floor,  he  became  in  a  moment  the  senten- 
tious solemn  prig  of  a  private  Secretary  of  the  Earl 
of  Powderham  ;  a  person  to  whom  the  Commission- 
ers bowed  with  unspeakable  deference,  though  the 
contemporary  of  their  own  grandsons.  They 
talked  together  about  the  weather,  with  mysteri- 
ous gravity ;  and  of  the  gout  of  Lord  Powderham, 
with  reverential  awe.  Towards  himself,  whom  they 
understood  to  be  a  person  high  in  the  regard  of  the 
Earl,  their  respect  was  equally  marked.  But  by 
the  promptitude  with  which  they  threw  off  their 
artificial  formality  the  moment  the  private  secre- 
tary quitted  the  room,  the  new  functionary  learnt 
to  appreciate  the  tact  shown  by  Lord  Baltimore, 
in  selecting  Mr.  Minohem  as  the  interpreter  of  his 
merits. 

Nevertheless,  when  he  thanked  his  kind  friend, 
he  was  cautioned  against  relying  too  much  on  the 
candour  of  the  man  who  had  transacted  his  busi- 
ness in  so  off-hand  a  manner. 

**  Minchem's  a  sharp  and  useful  fellow ;  but  don't 
trust  him  too  far !"  said  Baltimore.  "  Whenever 
you  want  anything  of  my  father  apply  to  me,  I, 
at  least,  shall  tell  you  the  truth.  But  habits  of 
lying  are  so  invaluable  to  the  private  Secretary  of 
a  great  man,  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  him  to 
get  his  tongue  out  by  sincerity,  in  particular  in- 
stances. I  advise  you,  therefore,  to  talk  and  listen 
to  Minchem  with  the  greatest  reserve." 

After  such  a  recommendation,  it  was  a  relief  to 
the  single-minded  soldier  to  find  he  was  to  have  no 
official  intercourse  with  the  private  Secretary. 
Meanwhile,  his  new  duties  soon  came  easy  to  him. 
Restored  in  health  and  spirits,  and  cheered  by  the 
society  of  men  of  sense  and  education,  from  which 
he  had  been  so  long  debarred,  his  mind  gradually 
recovered  its  tone,  as  his  frame  its  elasticity.  Re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  domestic  oaie,  he  was 
at  leisure  to  become  a  man  again. 

A  very  short  experience  rendered  him  a  favour- 
ite among  his  colleagues.  With  hu  habits  of  life, 
work  was  play ;  and  he  was  ready  to  accept  double 
his  share.  His  shoulder  was  always  ready  for 
the  wheel.  He  wanted  no  holidays.  Early  hours^ 
and  a  constant  residence  in  town,  were  no  punish- 
ment to  Captain  Erskine ;  and  certain  of  the  old 


brother-officers  who  had  so  compassionated  his 
drudgery  at  Apston,  would  perhaps  have  pitied 
him  almost  as  much  at  Somerset  House,  had  they 
been  aware  how  much  of  other  people's  duties  he 
contrived  to  saddle  upon  his  shoulders. 

Nor  did  he  want  for  cheerful  society.  The  news- 
pajper  announcement  of  his  appointment  brought 
around  him  numbers  of  his  old  army  acquaintance ; 
while  his  cousins^  the  three  daughters  of  Sir  John 
Erskine,  (the  innocent  cause  of  so  much  misery  to 
him,)  two  of  whom  were  now  settled  in  life  hy 
brilliant  marriages,  hastened  to  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  his  wife,  whose  unpretending,  lady-like 
manners  recommended  her,  at  first  sights  to  their 
good  opinion. 

But  of  all  his  associates.  Lord  Baltimore  was 
the  steadiest  and  most  valued.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  their  meeting.  The  happiness  of 
the  Erskines  was  so  completely  his  work,  that  the 
young  lord  experienced,  in  the  sight  of  their  pro- 
sperity, a  sense  of  enjoyment  it  was  difficult  to  deny 
himself.  At  the  period  of  his  former  intimacy 
with  hinproUg^^  he  was  himself  a  younger  brother; 
nor  had  his  father  at  that  time  auooeeded  to  his 
earldom  ;  and  he  had,  consequently,  undergone 
wholesome  schooling,  as  a  subaltern  in  a  marching 
regiment,  the  happy  results  of  which  the  recency 
of  the  death  of  the  late  Earl  of  Powderham  and  of 
his  own  elder  brother  had  not  yet  suffered  to  eva- 
porate. The  most  heartfelt  recolleotions  of  his  life 
were  attached  to  the  period  when  he  was  the  com- 
rade and  day-by-day  companion  of  Alexander 
Erskine ;  and  it  seemed  to  freshen  and  revive  then, 
among  tiie  artificialities  of  his  new  honours,  to 
take  his  place  in  the  homely  household,  and  see, 
in  the  worship  bestowed  on  his  friend  by  children 
and  wife,  indications  of  warmer  feelings  than  were 
compatible  with  the  etiquettes  of  stare  and  garters, 
among  which  his  own  destinies  were  appointed. 

For  a  time.  Lord  Baltimore  seemed  to  debate 
whether  he  should  act  kindly  or  wisely  by  with- 
drawing his  friend  from  these  simple  pleasures,  to 
dazzle  his  honest  eyes  with  the  brilliancies  of 
Powderham  House.  But  the  consideration  that 
Erskine's  worldly  interests  might  be  materially 
served  by  an  introduction  to  a  man  so  high  in 
office  as  his  father,  finally  prevailed ;  and  as 
Erskine  had  three  little  boys  to  be  provided  for 
hereafter,  and  was  now  sufficiently  resubmitted 
to  the  conventional  usages  of  life  to  be  exposed  to 
the  fastidious  scrutiny  of  even  an  Adolphus  Min- 
chem, without  fear  of  being  converted  into  a  butt, 
Lord  Baltimore  represented  to  his  friend  the  pro- 
priety of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  Earl, 
through  whose  interest  he  had  obtained  his  appoint* 
ment. 

"  I  don't  promise  you  that  you  will  find  my 
family-circle  a  pleasant  one ! "  said  he.  '*  They 
are  stiffish  sort  of  people.  I  flatter  myself  you 
will  tell  me,  some  day  or  other,  that  you  like  ms  the 
best  of  them.  But  my  father  has  the  power  to 
serve  you,  and  has  already  shown  the  will.  So 
the  sooner  you  make  your  bow  to  him  the  better.*' 

The  bow  was  soon  made ;  and  as  Lord  Balti- 
more exercised  in  the  family  the  sort  of  influence 
usually  exercised  by  an  eldest  son,  (where  the 
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ttUtes  afe  entailed,)  his  friend,  shortly  afterwards, 
received  a  formal  invitation  to  dinner.  In  minis- 
terial honses  there  are  always  three  or  fonr  well- 
dressed  nondescript  hangers-on,  who  cover  each 
other  8  insignificance,  and  are  regarded,  or  rather 
iluregarded,  hy  the  aristocratic  portion  of  the 
assembly,  as  part  of  the  inevitable  paraphernalia 
of  official  life.  Erskine,  with  his  qniet  manners 
and  sober  black  coat,  passed  for  one  of  these;  and, 
as  sach,  was  at  leisure  to  take  note  of  the  new 
world  into  which  he  was  thus  singularly  trans- 
lated ;  for  he  was  no  longer  the  acquiescent  man 
whose  weariness  of  mind  and  body  had  unresist- 
ingly adapted  itself  to  the  tameness  of  Apston,  on 
his  arrival  at  the  White  House.  Since  then,  his 
mind  had  passed  through  the  searching  ordeal  of 
adversity.  Since  then,  he  had  acquired  the  respon* 
sibilities  of  a  husband  and  a  father.  He  was  not 
now  content  to  take  with  equal  thanks  the  buffets 
and  rewards  of  Fortune,  or  to  doff  the  world  aside, 
and  bid  it  pass.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  desirous 
to  examine  it  with  deliberation,  as  the  world  in 
wbieh  not  only  his  own  destinies  were  to  be 
achievsd,  but  the  destinies  of  his  dearer  successors. 
Not  altogether  bewildered  by  the  stirring  chances 
whieh  had  snatched  him  up  like  a  whirlwind,  to 
ietlitm  fall,  like  the  Cadi  in  the  Arabian  tale,  in 
the  King's  chamber,  he  stood  aloof-— <^  among  them, 
but  not  of  them" — in  the  circle  he  found  assembled 
at  Powderham  House. 

For  there  were  courtiers  upon  the  earth  in  those 
days.  George  IV.  was  on  the  throne  of  England, 
Loois  XVIII.  on  that  of  France ;  and  a  variety  of 
smirking  lords»  arrayed  in  a  variety  of  coloured 
ribands^  performed  lto4ow  at  the  feet  of  both. 
Courtiers,  like  golden  pippins,  have  now  become 
extract.  Cabinet  ministers,  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber, nay,  even  royal  favourites,  there  must  be 
to  the  end  of  time.  But  there  is  no  longer  such  a 
thing  besetting  either  Windsor  Castle  or  the 
Tnileries,  as  a  man,  or  set  of  men,  content  to 
Bhuffle  off  their  own  habits,  tastes,  and  opinions, 
and  shuffle  on  the  cast-off  ones  of  the  Sovereign, 
like  Lord  Powderham  and  his  colleagues. 

Yet,  aforetime,  no  dishonour  was  attached  to 
either  the  name  or  vocation.  Aforetime,  a  poet 
wrote  boldly  in  his  tragedy,  **  Enter  the  king 
snd  his  courtiers;"  and  proud  was  the  noble 
lord  who  could  talk  of  his  ancestor  being  one  of 
the  courtiers  of  Henry  IV.  or  Charles  11.  But  the 
n»ch  of  Reform  smoked  out  the  noxious  insects 
into  which  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  had 
Regenerated  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Powderham  and  his 
tribe  will  probably  be  commemorated  in  history 
M  the  last  of  the  species  who,  however  indepen- 
dent in  fortune  or  high  in  rank,  fancied  that  the 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at  the  full, 
w  said  to  bear  them  into  the  fairest  haven,  never 
flows  so  wooingly  as  along  the  kennels  of  Wind- 
wir  Castle! 

Unhappily,  the  adage  of  "  tel  maitre^  tel  valet,"  is 
Applicable  to  a  higher  sphere ;  and  the  courtier 
of  a  king  who  delights  in  adulation,  is  pretty  sure 
to  Mght  in  toadyism.  The  Earl  of  Powderham 
Wtt  consequently  surrounded  with  parasites,  in 
eolation  of  the  sovereign  at  whose  footstool  he 


was  in  the  habit  of  cringing.  Lord  Baltimore  was 
the  only  person,  even  of  his  own  family^  in  the 
habit  of  accosting  him  with  downright  truth ;  and 
poor  Erskine  was  amazed  to  perceive,  in  the  course 
of  his  first  dinner-party  among  lords  and  ladies, 
that  all  he  had  esteemed  so  petty  and  provincial 
in  the  subservience  of  a  sneaking  coterie  to  his 
cousin  Lavinia,  was  emulated,  on  a  more  exalted 
scale,  among  the  greatest  in  the  land. 

Just  as  the  courtiers  of  the  king  drank  sherry 
and  bathed  at  Brighton,  because  the  exhaust- 
ed constitution  of  his  Majesty  required  the  sti- 
mulus of  Spanish  wine  and  sea-air,  the  most 
obe4ient  humble  servants  of  Powderham  House 
affected  an  enthusiasm  for  Dutch  pictures,  because 
the  Earl  preferred  Cuyp  to  CUiude,  and  Teniers  to 
Guido ;  and  would  listen  to  no  music  but  Ame, 
Callcott,  and  Shield,  because  his  lordship's  ear  was 
unattunable  to  the  statelier  harmonies  of  the  Italian 
school.  Certain  of  the  nondescripts  in  black  oc- 
casionally advanced,  with  becoming  deprecation, 
a  slightly  differerU  opinion ;  such  as,  that  *^  the 
English  operas  of  Storace  and  Kelly  (which  were 
known  to  be  pirated  from  the  Italian)  were  som^ 
times  not  so  bad,"  or,  for  want  of  argument^ 
the  conversation  might  have  flagged;  and  startling 
was  it  to  the  sober  sense  of  Erskine  to  perceive 
the  outburst  of  exaggerated  horror  with  which  these 
diffeiences  of  opinion  were  received  by  the  cour- 
tiers, male  and  female, — ^loud,  like  drums,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  hollowness.  The  ladies,  more 
especially,  were  so  fully  of  dear  Lord  Powder* 
ham's  way  of  thinking,  as  to  be  "  horrified  at  the 
want  of  patriotism  of  the  person  who  could  prefer 
Mozart  or  Rossini  to  *  native  talent;'"  while 
Erskine,  who  had  not  supposed  such  wann  parti- 
sanship to  exist,  except  in  matters  of  politics,  little 
suspected  that  the  spasmodic  vehemence  of  the 
disputants  was  assumed,  to  fill  up  the  languid  va» 
cuity  of  their  discourse,— as  geographers, 
'^  On  pathless  downs 
Place  elephants  for  want  of  towns." 
To  his  ears  the  superlatives  garnishing  the  excla- 
mations of  the  Powderham  clique  were  bond  fide 
expressions  of  misplaced  enthusiasm ! 

The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  his  more  experien- 
ced eye  to  detect  the  difference  between  rouge  and 
a  natural  bloom, — ^between  Roman  pearls  and  those 
of  Ormus.  At  present,  aU  he  heard  and  saw  was 
real ;  and  to  one  who  has  buffeted  hand  to  hand 
with  the  necessities  of  life,  such  wondrous  impor- 
tance attached  to  its  mere  garnish  sounds  like  a 
mockery.  Often,  in  his  humbler  retreat,  had  he 
allowed  himself  to  C9gitate  upon  affairs  of  state 
with  the  freedom  of  an  honest-hearted  man,  un- 
shackled by  party  connexions,  and  the  perspicuity 
of  a  clear-headed  man,  unpuzzled  by  over^educa- 
tion;  and  it  had  frequently  amazed  him  how 
such  very  glaring  abuses  were  suffered  to  subsist, 
or  heaps  of  rubbish  permitted  to  encumber  the 
ways  of  public  life,  which  a  single  stroke  of  the 
broom  might  dear  away.  But  he  was  no  longer 
surprised,  now  that  he  heard  the  conscript  fathers 
expending  what  he  had  a  right  to  suppose  the  ener- 
gies of  their  eloquence  in  fighting  the  battles  of 
the  Ancient  Music  and  its  directors. 


BLANKS  AXD  PRIZES;  OR, 


A  violent  argument  which  he  one  night  hap- 
pened to  overhear  between  two  bald-headed  dukes 
high  in  the  councils  of  their  sovereign,  and  which, 
unheard,  his  innocence  had  attributed  to  the  then 
political  touchstone  of  the  CathoHc  Question, 
proved  to  refer  to  the  expected  arrival  in  London 
of  Rossini,  and  the  advisability  of  offering  him 
some  public  distinction.  The  battles  of  Hadyn 
and  Mozart  were  frequently  fought  o'er  again  at 
Powderham  House ;  and  having  been  eagerly 
seized  upon  by  the  rival  factions  on  entering  the 
iield  of  battle.  Captain  Erskine  found  himself  ad- 
dressed, not  with 

"  Under  what  king,  Bezonian  t  speak  or  die !  " 

but  Under  what  fiddler  ? 

The  arguments  of  so  select  an  assembly  were, 
of  course,  **  though  deep,  not  loud ;"  and  the  prattle 
as  small  in  emission  as  it  was  prodigious  in  no- 
thingness. The  great  guns  were  muilled,  and  the 
warriors,  like  Lear's,  shod  with  felt.  But  what  a 
waste  of  time,  thought,  and  care,  in  the  sham 
fights  of  this  mimic  war,  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  time,  thought,  and  care,  were  pledged  to 
their  country! 

When  Erskine  returned  home,  he  drew  a  deep 
breath  after  crossing  his  own  threshold,  as  if  re- 
lieved to  find  himself  once  more  on  terra  firma. 
He  felt  as  though  he  had  been  dancing  on  a  tight- 
rope of  silk,  over  an  abyss  of  which  the  raging 
billows  were  made  of  painted  cotton,  like  those  of 
a  stage  decoration  ;  and  it  was  a  comfort  to  be 
asked,  in  a  genuine  voice,  the  simple  question  of, 
**  Well,  have  you  spent  a  pleasant  evening  ?  '*  and 
know  that  the  wonis  rtdlly  purported.  Has  your 
evening  been  pleasant  ? 

Margaret  had  never  looked  so  attractive  in  his 
eyes,  as  now  that  they  were  wearied  with  the 
fripperies  of  fashion,  and  his  ears  harassed  with 
the  jargon  of  affectation ;  and  he  put  his  hand  into 
hers  with  a  feeling  of  trust  and  tenderness,  conso- 
latory enough  to  one  who,  ever  since  the  children 
were  in  bed,  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  busy  her^ 
self  sufiiciently  with  a  book  or  needlework,  to  for- 
get that  her  husband  was  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
a  sphere  to  which  he  naturally  belonged,  and  from 
which  she  had  withdrawn  him  into  her  own.  For  on 
looking  into  his  face,  she  saw  that  he  might  have 
been  spending  k  pleasant  evening,  but  tliat  he  was 
conscious  of  having  lost  a  happy  one ! 

*'  We  cannot  expect  a  whole  family  of  Balti- 
mores !"  said  he,  in  answer  to  her  intem^tions. 
*'  Lord  Powderham  is  apparently  a  cold,  selfish, 
old  man,  who  makes  his  estimation  of  his  own 
consequence  apparent  by  his  efibrts  to  set  one  at 
case ;  and  the  Countess  is  a  woman  of  fifty,  who 
dresses  as  much  as  any  two  women  of  five-and- 
twenty.  Their  daughters  are  pretty,  affected  girls, 
who  talk  about  *doat8  of  bonnets'  and  Moves  of 
songs  ;*  and  though  two  or  three  men  were  of  the 
party,  whose  speeches  in  the  House  prove  them  to 
possess  distinguished  talents,  1  conclude  they  r^ 
Hci  ve  these/or  the  House  :  for  never  was  there  any- 
thing more  pointless  than  their  small-talk." 

"  In  sliort,  you  were  nut  amused  ?" 

*'  On  ihv  cuutiarv,  I  was  fjixaOy  aniubcd.    But 


I  had  expected  to  be  edified.  I  wanted  to  ves^i 
Lord  Powderham.  I  wished  to  find  Baltimore 
surrounded  by  a  family  deserving  of  him  !" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  impression  made  l)y 
Captain  Erskine  was  more  favourable  than  tlio 
impression  he  had  received.  In  ministerial  circles, 
every  member  is  as  much  the  representative  of  a 
certain  interest,  as  every  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Erskine  represented,  at  Powderham 
House,  the  personal  partiality  of  a  son  and  heir 
who  had  cut  off  the  entail  of  the  Powderham 
,  estates  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  pay  the  debts  of  hi$ 
father,  and  assign  portions  to  his  sisters;  and 
such  a  member  had  prodigious  claims  on  the  cour- 
tesies of  the  clique. 

But  Lord  Baltimore  passed  in  his  family  for  a 
very  odd  fellow.  In  addition  to  the  usual  mater- 
nal sorrows  with  which  the  Countess  bewailed  the 
loss  of  her  eldest  son,  (who  was  everything  the 
fondest  mother  could  wish  for  in  an  eldest  son: 
at  eighteen,  a  member  of  White's  ;  and  at  fifteen 
the  pet  vaUeur  of  Almack's,— to  say  nothing  of 
Newmarket  and  other  distinctions,  which  had  left 
a  heap  of  debts  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  noble 
family,)  she  often  lamented  that  her  dear  Balti- 
more of  to-day  *'  had  not  been  educated  with  a  view 
to  his  present  distinctions.  During  his  uncle's 
lifetime,  in  spite  of  all  her  representations^  he  had 
been  allowed  to  work  out  his  promotion  in  the 
line.  She  was  afraid  he  would  never  get  over  that 
marching  regiment !  He  was  always  entangliiii,' 
himself  with  odd  people.  He  was  not  au  niveau 
of  his  position !"  When,  therefore.  Captain 
Erskine  was  announced  to  her,  as  recommended  hv 
her  son  to  his  father  for  an  appointment,  as  tlie 
gallant  preserver  of  his  life  in  Spain,  the  Countess 
felt  convinced  that  some  unpresentable  savage, 
some  horrid  half-pay  Captain,  was  to  be  the  object 
of  her  civilities. 

Such  as  he  might  prove,  he  must,  of  courtie,  iv 
borne  with  :  ''J3altimore  had  strong  claims  un 
their  forbeai-ance."  Even  had  the  lady-motiier 
been  aware  tlmt  what  Lord  Baltimore,  cogni- 
sant of  the  foibles  of  his  family,  described  hs 
"  rural  retirement  in  Shropshire,"  was  in  fact  stir- 
vation  at  Apston,  she  would  have  felt  bound  to 
welcome  the  new  junior  Commissioner  witli  as 
much  suavity  as  was  compatible  with  a  very  stift' 
Parisian  corset,  and  a  very  genant  Parisian  toque. 

It  was  a  great  ralief,  therefore,  to  find  in  Ca{i- 
tain  Erskine  a  diffident  well-bred  man,  by  no 
means  disposed  to  trespass  on  their  good  uitention>. 
There  was  a  reserve  in  his  manner,  and  paleue»$ 
on  his  cheek,  which,  to  the  young  ladies  of  thoK' 
Byronized  times,  savoured  of  romance.  Like  mout 
of  the  sons  of  respectable  colonial  families,  he  had 
been  sent  to  England  for  education  at  an  early 
age ;  and  spent  his  five  years  at  Harrow,  leamuig 
the  nothing  which  boys  are  sent  to  public  schooU 
expressly  to  learn.  At  sixteen  an  ensigncy  in  the 
army  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  ignorance 
thus  auspiciously  begun.  He  had,  consequently, 
passed  the  last  thirty  years  in  acquiring  that  more 
valuable  portion  of  human  knowledge,  which  is 
learned  without  the  intervention  of  books.  Fifteen 
yews  on  active  service,  and  ten  in  domestic  seclu- 


THE  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE. 


iflan,  left  him  competent  to  dlscliaige  the  ordinary 
(iuties  of  a  citizen ;  and  judge,  with  tolerable  (lis- 
cemmenty  the  capacity  of  those  intrusted  with  the 
higher  offices  of  the  state. 

Bat  it  was  no  indication  of  wit  or  wisdom  that 
rendered  him  acceptable  to  the  fine  people  at 
Powderham  House  :  it  was  his  reality !  A  certain 
distinctness  from  themselves,  pointed  him  out  to 
them  as  a  piece  of  genuine  nature.  They  believed 
in  his  word,  they  confided  in  the  changes  of  his 
coantenance.  When  ke  expressed  admiration, 
they  were  flattered.  It  was  like  receiving  a  single 
good  sixpence  with  a  handful  of  flash  notes ! 

Such  persons  as  Adolphns  Minchem  were  a  little 

pat  out  by  the  veracity  of  the  new-comer,  and 

scarcely  knew  how  to  parry  with  a  foil  the  touch 

of  a  true  Toledo.     But  even  the  private  Secretary, 

a  man  of  expedients^  and  aware  that  he  mnst  learn 

to  accommodate  himself  to  the  peculiarities  of  one 

K>  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  patron's  family, 

soon  adopted  a  mode  of  dealing  with  him ;  or 

rather  submitted  to  treat  him  with  the  indulgence 

shovn  to  a  raw  recruit,  before  he  has  etuhssi  his 

umform  or  learned  to  handle  his  musket.    The 

iodalgence  woold  have  been  a  little  more  oontemp- 

imas,  perhaps,  had  not  the  shrewd  Secretary  stood 

considerably  in  awe  of  *^  Baltimore !" 


PABT  IV. 

The  kinsfolk  of  modem  times  are  apt  to  resem- 
ble crocuses,  which  expand  like  globes  of  gold  in 
the  sanshine,  but  shut  up  their  hearts  again  as  soon 
as  the  skies  are  overcast. 

It  was  surprising  how  warmly  old  Sir  John 
Erskine  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  the  prosperity 
of  a  nephew,  who,  so  long  as  he  remained  at 
Apston,  might  as  well  have  been  buried  in  St. 
Peter's  Churchyard,  as  in  his  humble  home,  for 
any  inquiry  that  his  uncle  had  been  at  the  trouble 
of  making  I  It  is  true  he  was  justified  in  infer- 
ring that,  since  settled  in  the  native  place  of  his 
mothers  wealthy  family,  his  nephew  must  be  well 
provided  for.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  his  poor 
brother  had  derived  no  fortune  from  the  same 
source ;  and  that,  when  the  Erskine  family  and 
the  Loyalist  cause  were  ruined  together  by 
the  issue  of  the  American  war,  a  small  colonial 
appointment  afforded  as  meagre  a  compensation 
to  his  brother  Alexander,  as  his  baronetcy  to  him- 
self. But  the  Secretary  of  the  British  American 
province  had  managed  to  give  his  only  son  a  good 
education,  and  procure  him  a  commission ;  which, 
a»  Sir  John  often  remarked,  was  provision  enough 
for  a  young  man  of  spirit. 

Sow,  however,  that  the  young  man  of  spirit  had 
progressed  into  a  middle-aged  man  of  good  pro- 
spects, it  was  only  natural  he  should  take  a  warmer 
interest  in  his  welfare.  Not  that  he  intended 
Captain  Erskine  should  ever  profit  by  his  heirship 
presumptive  to  his  title.  Sir  John,  who  was  en- 
joying a  green  old  age,  had  always  determined 
that  the  second  baronet  of  his  line  should  be  a  son 
of  his  own  by  a  second  marriage ;  and,  if  this 
heir-chimerical  were  slow  in  making  its  appear- 
ance, it  was  only  because,  at  the  various  watering- 
places  where  the  old  gentleman  was  in  the  habit 


of  looking  out  for  a  wife,  he  was  apt  to  set  his  af- 
fections on  things  above  him,  and  fancy  himself 
entitled  to  birth  and  fortune,  as  well  as  youth  and 
beauty.  He  asked,  in  short,  too  long  a  price  for 
his  Lady  Erskineship  ;  and  it  consequently  hung 
on  hand. 

The  matrimonial  campaigns  at  Brighton  and 
Leamington,  however,  which  had  failed  to  cut 
short  the  prospects  of  little  Algernon  Erskine, 
had  at  least  married  ofi^  Sir  John's  two  elder 
daughters,  the  one  to  an  Irish  peer,  the  other 
to  a  Yorkshire  squire  ;  excellent  matches,  to 
which  the  personal  merits  of  Jane  and  Sophia 
Erskine  did  ample  credit.  Lady  Carrolstown  and 
Mrs.  Wakehurst  having  houses  in  town,  and  being 
always  ready  to  chaperon  their  unmarried  sister, 
Geoigiana,  Sir  John  had  more  lebure  than  ever  on 
his  hands  to  look  out  for  heiresses,  and  repair  hia 
dilapidated  personal  charms  for  their  captivation  ; 
and  the  sight  of  his  nephew's  three  fine  boys,  not- 
withstanding  the  grand-unclely  cordiality  with 
which  he  welcomed  the  family  to  town,  seemed 
only  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  the  creation  of  a 
young  nursery  of  his  own. 

The  question  of  heirship  was,  however,  of  course, 
a  forbidden  one  in  both  their  houses.  Among 
Mrs.  Erskine's  limited  acquaintance  in  London, 
Geoigiana  Erskine  was  the  roost  deservedly  che- 
rished, as  a  lively,  warm-hearted  creature,  who  met 
the  little  awkwardnesses  of  her  country-cousms 
half-way,  and  treated  her  *^  cousin  Alick"  with 
the  frankness  of  a  sister.  Margaret,  who  had 
never  quite  overcome  her  feelings  of  deference  to- 
wards the  husband  so  much  her  superior  in  age 
and  qualifications,  was  sometimes  amazed  at  the 
coolness  with  which  Miss  Erskine  rallied  him  on 
his  little  foibles,  and  gave  him,  in  matters  of  tastc^ 
the  law  which  is  usually  taken  by  a  wife.  But 
how  could  he  do  otherwise  than  submit  good* 
humouredly  to  Georgiana's  banterings  and  ca* 
prices,  in  consideration  of  the  generous  warmtb 
with  which  she  adopted  her  humble  couains. 
Amid  the  gay  diversions  of  the  London  season,  and 
in  spite  of  the  claims  of  her  fashionable  sisters  to 
her  company,  she  was  full  of  attentions  to  poor 
Margaret ;  and  notwithstanding  the  distance  be« 
tween  Curzon  Street  and  Somerset  House,  and  the 
age  and  infirmities  of  the  old  baronet's  coach* 
horses^  Miss  Erskine  took  care  that  her  airings 
should  be  shared  by  the  wife  and  children  of 
Cousin  Alick,  whenever  they  found  it  agreeable. 
Georgiana  was  herself  a  little  surprised  at  the 
complaisance  with  which  her  father  (who,  though 
he  thought  his  first  wife  might  be  replaced  by  a 
second  marriage,  regarded  his  old  coachman  and 
horses  as  irreplaceable)  submitted  to  tliese  expe- 
ditions. But  Sir  John  seemed  proud  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  his  nephew. 

"  You  will  make  Jane  and  Sophy  jealous,  my 
dear,  if  you  devote  so  much  time  to  little  Mrs* 
Erskine,"  was  all  he  had  said  in  remonstrance. 

*'  Sophia  and  Jane  have  carriages  and  horses  of 
their  own,  papa,  and  a  thousand  pleasures  at  their 
disposal,"  replied  she ;  **  while  Mrs.  Erskine  haa 
noUiing  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  her  life.  My 
Cousin  Alick  is  always  at  his  office." 


ULANKS  AND  PRIZES ;  OR 


*^  Yes ;  my  nephew  is  a  moet  zealous  public 
servant/'  said  Sir  John,  carefully  examining  in 
the  glass  the  results  of  his  morning's  Circassian 
dyeing.  ^  My  nephew,  I  am  proud  to  believe,  is 
a vety rising  man!" 

*^  An  excellent  husband  and  father,  if  he  don't 
get  spoiled  in  London,"  was  Miss  Erskine's  re- 
joinder. *^  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  on«  man  in 
the  world,  to  whom  his  family  is  a  first  object, 
And  an  object  in  the  right  way.  The  little 
Erskines  are  real  children,  and  allowed  to  enjoy 
children's  happiness.  After  seeing  my  poor  little 
nephews  and  nieces  dressed  out  like  puppets  or 
dancing-dogs  for  the  gratification  of  parental 
Yanity,  it  comforts  my  eyes  to  look  at  Margaret 
JSrskine's  progeny  in  plain  clothes,  which  admit 
of  climbing  and  sprawling,  riding  and  running ; 
little  healthy,  dirty,  happy,  honest  creatures,  who 
promise  \(y  grow  up  into  worthy  men  and 
women." 

**  Provided  the  simplicity  of  their  habits,  and 
h>ughness  of  their  rearing,  be  not  carried  too  far," 
•aid  Sir  John,  in  a  modifying  tone,  settling  the 
plaits  of  his  cravat.  **  My  nephew,  you  must  re- 
member, Georgiana,  is  a  rising  man,  and  his  family 
may  hereafter  have  to  move  in  the  same  circles  with 
the  offspring  of  Wakehurst  and  Lord  Carrolstown." 
"  Very  likely,  papa  ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  they 
>frould  move  in  them  with  more  credit  for  having 
worn  on  their  baby  heads  panaches  of  feathers, 
or  cockades  of  every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  like 
the  poor  little  Carrots,  who  undergo  half-an-hour's 
toilet  before  they  can  be  taken  into  Grosvenor 
Square  for  their  morning's  walk !  However,  dear 
papa,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  do  not  disapprove 
of  my  showing  attention  to  this  little  amiable,  un- 
assuming new  cousin." 

**M€y  my  dear?"  interrupted  Sir  John,  who 
was  preparing,  hat  in  hand,  for  his  daily  saunter 
to  his  dub.  "  On  the  contrary,  I  think  you  can- 
not do  better  than  cultivate  Mrs.  Erskine's  ac- 
quaintance :  for,  as  I  said  before,  my  dear  Georgy, 
I  oonsider  my  nephew  a  very  rising  man ;  and  be- 
tween ourselves " 

He  paused.  A  glimpse  of  his  daughter  s  ingenu- 
ous £itce,  which  he  happened  to  obtain  in  the  glass 
as  he  was  trying  to  get  a  parting  view  of  his  own, 
suggested  a  doubt  whether  she  were  altogether  to 
be  trusted  with  the  confidential  observation  he  was 
about  to  make.     With  a  muttered  request,  thei^ 
fore,  that  her  drive  with  Mrs.  Erskine  might  not 
render  her  too  late  for  dinner,  the  old  gentleman 
quitted  the  room ;  and  had  her  cousin  Alick  been 
still  a  bachelor,  there  might  have  been  reason  to 
Conclude  that  the  Nova  Scotia  baronet  meditated 
matrimonial  projects  in  his  favour,  accordant  with 
those  conceived  by  the  Gorgon  of  the  White  House. 
Meanwhile,  such  is  the  unsatisfiability  of  the 
human  heart,  that  neither  the  comforts  nor  the 
pleasures   she   enjoyed  altogether  contented  the 
feeling*  of  Margaret.     Though  gratified  by  the 
unexpected  notice  of  her  husband's  family,  and 
grateful  to  Heaven  and  Lord  Baltimore  for  a  degree 
Of  prosperity  beyond  the'  utmost  ambition  of  her 
"Eldest  dreams,^  Margaret  felt  rather  depressed  than 
elevated  by  the  pontlon  ^he  had  attained. 


For  she  was  no  longer  all  in  all  to  her  husband. 
Every  day  she  enjoyed  less  and  less  of  his  society. 
His  spirits  were  rising  with  his  fortunes.  He  was 
looking  ten  years  younger  than  at  the  moment  of 
his  marriage ;  twenty  years  younger  than  when 
he  quitted  Apston  for  town.  His  countenance  and 
complexion  were  becoming  bright  with  happiness; 
joy  rang  in  his  very  voice ;  and  instead  of  the 
almost  womanly  carefulness  with  which  he  had 
been  wont  to  tend  his  children,  he  now  loved  to 
incite  them  to  a  game  of  romps,  to  fling  them  to 
the  ceiling  in  sportive  affection,  to  make  them  nide 
and  noisy,  and  show  off  their  boisterous  merriment 
to  other  people.  Margaret's  ear  sometimes  thirsted 
after  those  subdued  tones  of  old,  in  which  he  used 
to  whisper  endearments  to  those  little  creatures, 
almost  as  much  the  objects  of  solicitude  as  love. 
They  were  not  pastimes  to  him  then.  They  were, 
at  once,  the  care  and  solace  of  his  anxious  life. 

Still,  Margaret  had  sense  enough  to  know  that 
she  was  tempting  Providence  by  these  ungrateful 
repinings.  To  be  angry  with  her  husband  for 
enjoying  the  blessings  showered  upon  him,  was, 
indeed,  a  weakness ;  and  though  it  was  perhaps  to 
be  desired,  considering  the  uncertain  tenure  of 
human  happiness,  that  he  should  *'  rejoice  with 
trembling," — that  he  should  not  so  thoroughly  for- 
get his  days  of  sackcloth  and  ashes, — and  that,  in- 
stead of  accepting  so  many  invitations  to  Powder- 
ham  House,  he  should  reflect  upon  the  necessity  of 
turning  his  present  position  to  account  for  the 
future  benefit  of  his  children  ;  Mrs.  Erskine  had 
no  excuse  for  fancying,  as  she  often  did,  that,  had 
he  malrled  a  wife  of  his  own  condition  of  life,  he 
would  have  been  content  to  spend  his  evenings  at 
home. 

For,  while  the  husband  felt  like  a  slave  released 
from  bondage  in  his  emancipation  from  Apston  and 
the  scorns  of  the  White  House,  and  beheld  the 
bounds  of  the  narrow  horizon  of  his  former  exis- 
tence expand,  till  he  had  scarcely  eyes  enough  to 
feast  upon  its  extended  limits,  the  wife  entertained 
an  opinion  that  he  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
transformed  into  a  bondslave,  by  his  subservience 
to  society  ;  and  circumscribed  in  his  new  horiion, 
which  included  only  this  world  in  its  views,  while 
of  old  its  noble  prospects  extended  to  the  Heaven 
of  Heavens. 

Like  all  stay-at-home  wives,  however,  Margaret 
exaggerated  to  herself  the  delinquencies  of  her 
husband.  Half  of  the  truancy  of  poor  Erskine 
arose  from  the  importunities  of  Lord  Baltimore ; 
who,  finding  no  kindred  spirit  in  his  own  family, 
could  not  deny  himself  the  enjoyment  of  his  old 
brother-officer  s  company,  whenever  it  was  attain- 
able. Fancying  himself  in  Mrs.  Erskine's  way, 
he  would  bribe  her  husband  from  home  with  opera 
tickets,  or  private  boxes  at  the  play,  or  concerts  flt 
Powderham  House ;  recaUing  to  the  mind  of  his 
friend  the  time  when  even  the  twang  of  a  guitar 
had  charms  for  him,  and  the  smart  of  his  wounds 
was  forgotten  in  the  warble  of  a  seguidilla. 

Powderham  House,  meanwhile,  shrugged  its 
shoulders  at  the  growing  intimacy.  "  Just  like 
one  of  Baltimore's  strange  fancies!  Baltimoie 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  cultivate  an  acquain* 
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ta&ce  that  did  him  honour  in  the  ejes  of  the  world. 
Howerer,  he  might  hure  formed  a  more  dangerous 
comieidon.  Captain  Erskine's  wife  was  a  country 
dowdy ;  and  their  daughter  was  only  seven  years 

The  Earl  and  Countess  consequently  continued 
to  welcome  the  man  in  whose  company  the  plain- 
dealing,  plain-spoken  Baltimore  took  delight;  tiU, 
as  creatures  of  hahit,  they  began  to  take  delight 
in  it  also.  As  the  person,  to  secure  a  proyiuon  for 
whom  their  son  had  consented  to  a  measure  his 
parents  otherwise  despaired  of  achieving,  Lord 
Powdefham  regarded  Captain  Erskine  as  the  passive 
isstroment  by  which  the  debts  of  the  Baltimore 
family  had  been  paid,  and  its  daughters  portioned. 

Now,  in  those  days  when,  as  we  have  said  before, 

there  were  courtiers  on  the  earth,  there  was  no 

want  of  the  little  pickings,  stealings,  and  perquisites, 

— smecures  and  pensionsy-^which  constitute  the 

nattiral  nourishment  of  courtiership.    George  IV., 

if  Barrounded  with  valets,  was  a  liberal  paymaster 

to  his  valetocracy.    He  loved  to  see  his  dependants 

as  w^-dressed  as  his  weU-dreased  self :  he  loved 

to  know  that  they  fared  sumptuously  every  day. 

That  certain  of  the  people  (Or,  as  they  were  then 

oonitdered,  the  populace)  went  bare  in  consequence, 

wonJd  have  vexed  him  had  it  ever  occurred  to  his 

good-natured  feelings.     But  out  of  sight,  out  of 

mind ;  and  his  majesty,  who  took  such  good  care 

to  see  as  little  as  might  be  of  the  millions,  thought 

of  than  less.     It  was  not  his  business  to  suggest 

the  suppression  of  offices  which  his  royal  ancestors 

had  judged  indispensable  to  the  public  weal.     It 

was  the  province  of  his  minbters,  who  were  paid 

for  sueh  duties :  or,  if  they  proved  oblivious,  it  was 

the  province  of  parliament  to  jog  their  memory. 

If  parliament  itself  neglected  its  duty^  it  was  the 

faolt  of  the  people  for  choosing  such  a  parliament, 

Of  rather  for  not  enforcing  and  legalizing  its  right 

to  choose  a  better. 

And  thus,  (the  people  who  bear  so  many  bur- 
dens heing  well  able  to  support  the  weight  of  an 
additional  imputation,)  let  us  set  it  down  as  the 
fault  of  his  majesty's  faithful  populace,  that  Lord 
Powderham  was  one  day  enabled,  *•  out  of  the 
great  love  and  afifection  he  bore  to  Captain  Alex- 
ander Erskine,"  the  friend  of  his  son,  and  guest  of 
his  table^  to  offer  him  a  sinecure  of  nearly  £600  per 
annum!  Where  situated — ^how  named — ^no  matter. 
It  was  one  of  the  golden  fringes  or  tassels  attached, 
at  that  period,  to  the  chair  of  state,  per  favour  of 
Council-office,  or  Pipe-office,  or  Hanaper,  or 
some  other  of  the  gorgeous  inexplicabilities,  the 
only  certain  whereabouts  of  which  was  in  the  Red 
Book. 

The  motive  of  this  piece  of  ministerial  munifi- 
cence is  more  easily  described. 

**  Why  did  not  your  friend  Erskine  dine  here 
May?"  Lord  Powderham  had  inquired  one  night 
of  his  son. 

**  I  did  not  think  of  inviting  him." 

**  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  had.  Did  you  notice 
W  detesUbly  Minchem  played  that  last  rubber? 
LoM  Broadhaugh  (though  he  pocketed  eight  gui- 
MM  by  his  blunder)  could  scarcely  keep  his  coun- 
^ntiwe*  Now,  Erskine  plays  admirably  I  I  don't 


know  when  I  have  seen  a  cooler  or  better  playei 
than  Erskine." 

**  Yes  ;  he  was  always  considered,  in  the  regi- 
ment, a  capital  player;  and  has  probably  had 
some  practice  since.  But  though  he  good-natur^ 
edly  consented  to  hold  my  cards  for  me  the  other 
night,  while  I  slipped  away  to  the  play,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  him  play  here  often :  he  can't  af- 
ford it*  Erskine  is  a  family-man  of  small  means." 
**  But  his  Commisaionership  is  worth  five  or  six 
hundred  a-year?" 

*^ Something  under  five;  and  he  has  six  chil- 
dren." 

Lord  Powderham  looked  aghast :  there  was 
something  in  the  notion  of  such  penury  that  set 
his  teeth  on  edge. 

^^  Poor  fellow!"  said  he;  thinking  at  once  o£ 
Captain  Erskine's  young  family,  and  of  his  own 
over-trumped  king  of  diamonds.  And  though  he 
did  not  audibly  add,  "  We  must  see  what  can  be 
done  for  him,"  the  sentence  was  inscribed  among 
the  wrinkles  of  his  ministerial  forehead,  in  charac- 
ters as  luminous  as  those  of  Belshazzar's  feast. 

About  a  month  afterwards, — a  month  during 
which  Adolphus  Minchem  perpetually  irritated 
Lord  Powderham's  nerves  by  the  loss  of  the  odd 
trick, — (seeing  that  the  private  Secretary  was  just 
then  desperately  in  love,  or  wished  to  give  himself 
the  air  of  being  desperately  in  love,  with  a  pretty 
duchess,  higher  in  favour  at  court  than  his  patron, 
the  Earl  of  Powderham,) — ^about  a  month  after- 
wards, one  of  the  magic  whispers  which  premonish 
the  ear  of  government  whenever  a  piece  of  patron- 
age is  about  to  fall  into  its  hands,  acquainted 
Lord  Powderham  that  he  should  soon  have  a  sine- 
cure at  his  disposal.  The  aged  nephew  of  some 
duke  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  had  never 
been  more  in  his  bom  days  than  nephew  to  a  duke 
and  a  sinecurbt,  was  about  to  drop,  in  the  fulness 
of  years  and  insignificance,  into  the  family  vault ; 
and  the  office,  bestowed  upon  his  lordship  fifty 
years  before,  to  secure  him  a  couple  of  hacks,  and 
a  seat  at  the  Opera  for  life,  into  the  disposal  of  the 
administration. 

As  there  happened  to  be  no  urgent  name,  just 
then,  upon  the  royal  list  of  noble  paupers  sub- 
mitted to  his  consideration,  the  Earl  felt  at  liberty 
to  bestow  this  opportune  windfall  on  the  excellent 
whist-player ;  and,  furthermore,  to  gratify  the  ex- 
cellent son  who  had  facilitated  by  a  fall  of  tim- 
ber the  rise  of  the  family  credit,  he  requested  Bal- 
timore to  apprize  his  friend  of  the  good  fortune 
awaiting  him.  Again,  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
delicacy.  Lord  Baltimore  entreated  his  preserver  to 
add  to  the  family  obligations,  by  accepting  what 
hundreds  of  ennobled  graspaUs  were  already  soli^ 
citing. 

The  amazement  and  gratitude  of  the  family-man, 
who  was  already  beginning  to  find  even  the  econo* 
mized  expenses  of  London  make  large  inroads  upon 
his  salary,  knew  no  bounds.  Six  hundred  a-year 
for  doing  nothing,  to  one  who,  five  years  before, 
had  again  and  again  vainly  implored  of  the  Horse- 
Guards  to  be  placed  on  active  service,  in  order  to 
work  for  his  full  pay !  He  was  thm  assured,  that 
in  the  present  reduced  state  of  the  army,  it  re- 
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quired  immense  interest  to  be  enabled  to  do  duty 
for  the  country ;  and  now  he  was  offered  a  consi- 
deration five  times  as  large,  for  four  annual  signa- 
tures'  of  his  name :  for  Lord  Baltimore  had,  of 
coui-se,  said  nothing  of  the  gratuitous  seirioes  that 
might  be  required  of  him,  in  dealing  with  the  al- 
lied sovereigns  of  the  painted  pack. 

As  a  conscientious  man,  Erskine,  of  course,  de- 
murred a  little  concerning  the  justifiability  of  such 
an  application  of  the  public  money ;  but,  as  his 
friend  forcibly  suggested,  his  refusal  of  the  sinecure 
would  not  cause  its  suppression.  The  place  would 
be  otherwise  bestowed ;  probably  on  some  luxurious 
fellow,  buoyed  up  on  the  stream  of  fashion  by  the 
bladders  of  half-a-dozen  other  sinecures. 

The  next  annual  volume  of  the  Red  Book,  con- 
sequently, bore  inscribed  upon  its  pages  the  name 
of  Captain  Alexander  Erskine,  twice  repeated ; 
and  the  next  wliist  party  at  Powderham  House 
belield  him  battling  for  the  odd  trick,  with  all  the 
amiable  placidity  characterizing  such  battles, 
where  the  company  is  high,  and  the  stakes  are 
proportionate. 

And  now  the  secret  ingratitude  of  Margaret  to- 
wards the  good  angel  of  the  fiimily  grew  blacker 
than  ever  ;  for  she  could  not  expect  her  husband 
to  refuse  the  invitations  of  so  kind  a  patron.  And 
there  was  something  cheerless,  indeed,  in  the  even- 
ings he  spent  among  these  people;  evenings  be- 
ginning at  ten  at  night,  and  ending  towards  three 
in  the  morning.  To  one  who  felt  that  there  was 
"  nae  luck  about  the  house,  wi'  her  gudeman  awa'," 
and  who  could  neither  sleep  nor  read  for  the  un- 
natural loneliness  of  her  chamber,  the  claims  of 
Powderham  House,  and  its  whist,  constituted  a 
real  evil.  Often  would  she  steal  to  the  nursery 
for  consolation,  and  contemplate  her  treasures  as 
they  lay  asleep,  at  the  ruk  of  waking  them,  and 
afironting  the  nurse— the  privileged  tyrant  of  the 
spot.  Or  sometimes,  when  insupportably  nervous 
and  anxious,  steal  one  of  the  little  creatures  from 
its  nest,  and  hush  it  to  sleep  again  in  her  own ; 
knowing  how  next  to  impossible  it  is  for  a  mother 
to  shed  very  bitter  tears,  with  her  little  one  nest- 
ling in  her  bosom. 

Yet  when  the  truant  returned,  kindly  apolo- 
gizing for  disturbing  her  at  such  an  hour,  by  as- 
surances that  he  could  not  quit  the  party  before, 
with  the  certainty  of  prematurely  breaking  it  up 
by  his  departure,  Margaret  was  careful  not  to 
tell  him  she  had  not  yet  been  asleep.  She  knew 
it  would  annoy  him  to  know  that  she  had  been 
watching  through  those  lonely  hours,  and  that  he 
had  wholly  deprived  her  of  rest ;  for  Erskine  had 
a  pass-key  to  his  apartments^  and  slie  had  no  pre- 
text for  wakefulness. 

Bat  the  time  was  approaching  for  Margaret  to 
revenge  upon  Powderham  House  all  the  imeasi- 
ness  it  produced  in  her  little  nUnage. 

Late  in  the  summer,  about  the  time  when,  the 
great  world  having  broken  up  for  yachting  at 
Cowes  and  betting  at  Goodwood,  London  finds  itself 
partially  deserted.  Lord  Powderham,  who  had  been 
spending  a  few  days  with  the  King  at  the  royal 
cottage,  was  unexpectedly  summoned  to  town  one 
day  on  Treasury  business,  and  found  his  evening 


on  his  hands.  Lord  Baltimore  and  tl)e  greater 
number  of  the  habitues  of  the  house  were  at 
Groodwood  ;  and  tlie  Countess  expressed  some  un- 
certainty about  being  able  to  make  up  his  rubber. 

'*  Send  and  ask  Erskine  to  dinner,"  replied  her 
lord.  '^  Erskine  is  sure  to  be  at  his  post :  Erskine 
never  leaves  town." 

'<  It  is  rather  late  to  send  a  formal  invitation," 
observed  Lady  Powderham,  looking  at  her  watch. 
*<  Let  Mr.  Minchem  call,  and  invite  him  in  your 
name.  Mr.  Minchem  told  me  just  now  he  was  go- 
ing to  Downing  Street." 

Lord  Powderham  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
rectify  an  error  into  which  her  ladyship  often 
found  it  convenient  to  fall,  that  all  public  offices 
are  contiguous ;  and  that  Downing  Street,  Somer- 
set House,  Palace  Yard,  Admiralty,  Horse-Guards, 
might  at  any  moment  be  sheltered  under  the  same 
umbrella.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  for  his  Secretary  to  carry  the 
verbal  message,  and  bring  back  the  verbal  answer. 
The  result  was,  that  Lady  Powderham  had  to  look 
elsewhere  for  a  substitute  for  dumbing.  Captain 
Erskine  being  at  Goodwood.  But  having  been 
invited  by  his  patron  to  accept  the  vacant  place 
at  dinner,  Adolphus  Minchem  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  ladies  quitting  the  room  after  dinner,  to 
become  more  communicative. 

"  'Pon  honour,"  said  he,  addressing  the  old  6011 
vhatU  Lord  Broadhaugh,  (who  was  a  fixture  in  the 
house,)  in  the  sort  of  audible  whisper  that  ob- 
viously intends  to  be  overheard  ;  '*  'pon  honour, 
Lord  Baltimore  is  a  sly  dog  \  With  all  his  prag- 
matical notions  of  propriety,  no  man  knows  bet- 
ter how  to  manage  his  little  afiairs  under  the  rose 
when  he  finds  it  convenient." 

"  What's  that  you  are  saying,  Mr.  Minchem, 
about  my  son  and  a  rose  ?  "  inquired  Lord  Powder- 
ham, who  was  a  little  hard  of  hearing,  and  very  of 
comprehension." 

**  Oh,  nothing,  my  lord,  nothing  I  I  can  as- 
sure your  lordship  that  it  was  nothing  worth  re- 
peating." 

''Don't  believe  him,  Powderham,"  said  Lord 
Broadhaugh,  who  had  no  ministerial  motives  for 
keeping  the  private  Secretary  at  a  becoming  dis- 
tance. *'  He  has  got  some  capital  story  about 
Baity,  which  he  is  dying  to  tell  us.  Come,  speak 
up,  Dudo.  Under  what  rose  have  you  found  Baity 
lurking  this  morning  ?  " 

*'  On  the  contrary,  your  lordship  is  as  well 
aware  as  myself  that  he  is  at  Groodwood  races," 
replied  the  Secretary,  not  quite  certain  how  far  he 
might  venture  before  the  Earl. 

''  I  suppose  he  and  Erskine  went  down  io* 
gether, "  observed  Lord  John  Greatoux,  a  young 
man  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  bright  eyes  of  Lady 
Mary  Baltimore,  occasionaUy  sacrificed  himself  to 
the  family  dinners  and  whist  of  Powderham  House. 

*'  Exactly.  You  have  just  hit  it,"  replied  Adol- 
phus Minchem,  with  an  ironical  smile.  ^  They 
went  down  together,  and  will  come  up  together, 
and  are  always  togetlier ;  a  thing  I  have  some- 
times found  it  difiicult  to  account  for  by  a  Minerva- 
Press  pretext  of  a  forlorn  hope  at  Talavera,  or 
some  sudi  Ann  of  Swansea  incident  of  ron^ance." 
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*  Captain  Erskinc  unquestionably  preserred  the 
life  of  my  son  on  tlie  occasion  to  wliich  you  al- 
lade,"  said  the  £^1,  stiffly :  for  he  liked  neither  the 
growing  flippancy  of  his  Secretary,  nor  the  defa- 
mation of  80  fine  a  wliist-player  as  Erskine. 

**  Then  I  haye  only  to  beg  Lord  Baltimore's 
and  pretty  little  Mrs.  Erskine's  pardon,  my  lord," 
cried  Minchem,  affecting  a  profound  and  contrite 
bow  of  conviction. 

**Mrs.  Erskine?"  repeated  the  Earl,  again  fancy- 
ing his  ears  had  played  him  false. 
"  Mrs.  Erskine's  and  Lord  Baltimore's  ! " 
^  Oho !  There  's  a  Jfr«.  Erskine  in  the  case,  then, 
is  there?"  exclaimed  Lord  Broadhaugh,  hastily 
fiuahing  hu  glass  of  claret.    **  Gad  I  one  might 
have  guessed  as  much.     Baity  takes  as  much  care 
of  Erskine  as  if  he  'd  an  annuity  on  his  life !     I 
never  couid  make  out  before  what  Baity  saw  in 
him,  to  throw  away  so  much  time  in  his  company  l" 
**  The  day  certainly  seldom  passes  that  Balti- 
more does  not  find  his  way  to  Somerset  House," 
obwrred  Lord  John.    '<  Lady  Powderham  was  re- 
KTHting  to  me,  the  other  day,  that  he  should  be  so 
infalUi^ed   by  a  set  of  people  who  only  serve  to 
estiuge  him  from  society  1 " 

"And  so  Erskine's  wife  is  a  pretty  woman, 
Mioehem?"  inquired  Lord  Powderham,  whose 
eorioaty  was  now  really  excited.  **  I  remember 
/our  telling  me  (when  I  wanted  particulars  about 
Captain  Erskine,  previous  to  inviting  him  to  my 
house)  that  his  wife  was  a  country  dowdy! " 

^  On  her  arrival  in  town,  my  lord,  I  confess 
she  struck  me  in  that  light,"  replied  the  Secretary. 
''  She  was  then  the  sort  of  Domestic  Cookery, 
huckaback-hemming,  country  housewife,  whom 
one  never  thinks  it  worth  wUle  to  scrutinize,  as 
regards  features  or  complexion.  And  your  lord- 
ship, I  remember,  was  very  well  pleased  to  hear 
she  was  that  kind  of  person — below  par,  I  mean, 
and  unpresentable.  You  observed  that,  under  such 
ciicamstancesy  there  could  be  no  difficulty  about 
^ving  Lord  Baltimore's  friend  the  run  of  the 
house ;  but  that  it  would  not,  of  course,  have  suited 
Lady  Powderham  to  have  a  Mrs.  Erskine  iatruded 
on  her  acquaintance." 

"  Ay,  ay !  I  see  how  it  is,  Minchem  ! "  inter- 
rupted Lord  Broadhaugh.  **  Baity  's  a  sly  fox— 
a  deneed  sly  fox !  He  has  been  imposing  upon  us 
ill  this  time,  with  his  fine  airs  of  gratitude !  The 
Commissioner's  lady  is  the  real  attraction !  Eh  ? " 
**  One  of  the  most  interesting  women  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life ! "  replied  the  Secretary.  "  Lovely 
conDtenanoe,  charming  manners, diffident — gentle." 
**  But  not  a  mere  school-girl,  I  hope  ?  I  can 't 
stand  your  angels  in  slavering  bibs,"  cried  Lord 
Broadhaugh. 

^  Mrs.  Erskine  is  the  mother  of  half-a-dozen 
ugels  ui  slavering  bibs,"  replied  Minchem,  shrug- 
/nng  his  shoulders.  **  She  is  a  beautiful  woman, 
of  about  eight-and-twenty." 

**  By  Jove !  all  this  is  worth  inquiring  about, 
Powderham,"  cried  Lord  Broadhaugh,  *'  or  you 
vili  be  having  poor  Baity  entered  for  a  deeper 
stake  than  may  suit  your  book.  Don 't  you  recoi- 
ls what  a  plaguy  passion  he  was  in  when  I  and 
Minchem  wanted  you  to  give  the  place  he  was  beg- 


ging for  Erskine,  to  Lady  Louisa's  brother,  (who 
is  now,  poor  fellow,  in  the  King's  Bench.)  Had  I 
guessed  there  was  a  pretty  Mrs.  Erskine  in  the 
case,  I  should  have  known  better  than  to  interfere 
with  his  projects." 

**  Cursed  Jesuitical,  however,  upon  my  word," 
muttered  Lord  Broadhaugh,  while  meditating,  be- 
tween his  sips  of  claret,  on  the  hypocrisies  of  the 
son  and  heir  of  his  friend. 

**  Did  Mrs.  Erskine  mention  Baltunore's  name  V 
inquired  the  Earl  of  his  Secretary,  more  gravely. 

*'  Only  BO  far,  my  lord,  that  when  I  had  ex- 
plained my  errand,  and  she  expressed  her  regret 
that  her  husband  would  be  unable  to  avail  himself 
of  your  lordship's  and  Lady  Powderham's  invita- 
tion, she  mentioned  that  he  had  accompanied  Lord 
Baltimore  and  Sir  John  Erskine  to  Groodwood."  - 

^  Well,  I  can  only  say,  that  if  there  be  a  Sir 
John  anybody  of  the  party,"  cried  the  old  nmi^ 
^  I  think  Baity  would  have  done  better  to  turn 
the  Commissioner  over  to  his  hands^  and  remain 
in  town.  I  won't  pretend  to  guess  how  such  mat- 
ters are  managed  now-a-days ;  but  in  my  time,  the 
young  fellow  would  have  recollected,  at  the  first 
turnpike,  uigent  business  in  London,  and  hniried 
back,  leaving  the  husband  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines." 

^  Lord  Baltimore  has,  luckily,  no  occanon  to 
run  any  hazard  of  the  kind,"  observed  Adolphus 
Minchem,  with  a  significant  smile.  ^'  Erskine  is 
considered  the  best  office-man  going.  I  have  heard 
nothing  but  praises  of  his  assiduity  and  zeal  for 
the  last  twelve  months.  Erekine  is  always  at  his 
poet." 

'<And  Baity  at  to,  eh?"  cried  Lord  Broad- 
haugh, with  a  coarse  laugh. 

^  Mj  son  makes  no  secret  of  hb  daUy  visits  to 
the  Erskines,"  observed  Lord  Powderham,  gravely ; 
and  I  cannot  believe  that,  with  hu  principles^  if 
there  were  any  mischief  in  the  matter,  he  would 
parade  it  in  the  hearing  of  his  mother  and  sisters." 

**  Nor  I,"  added  Lord  John  Greatonx,  with 
spirit.  **  After  all,  Minchem  has  grounded  his 
romance  on  the  very  slight  foundation  of  a  few 
visits  to  an  old  brother-officer,  whose  wife  happens 
to  be  a  good-looking  woman." 

^  Wait  till  you  have  seen  Mrs.  Erskine,  my  dear 
Lord  John,"  cried  the  Secretary ;  ^*  or  rather  be- 
ware haw  you  see  her :  for  she  would  assuredly 
turn  your  head,  as  I  own  she  has  done  mine.  I 
must  have  been  blind  when  I  called  upon  her  two 
years  ago.  Or  somebody  has  since  taught  her  to 
dress  (or  undress)  according  to  the  more  becoming 
fashion  of  the  day  ;  for  she  ia  no  longer  the  same 
creature.    She  is  exquisite— ^positively  exquisite !" 

The  persons  to  whom  Adolphus  Minchem  ad- 
dressed himself  were  too  much  accustomed  to  ver- 
bal exaggeration,  to  assign  much  importance  to 
his  enthusiasm ;  Lord  Powderham  contenting  him- 
self with  observing — *'  The  most  interesting  point 
of  the  affair  is,  that  as  Erskine  is  at  GoMlwood 
with  my  son,  we  must  do  without  him  to-night  at 
the  whist-Uble." 

He  took  an  early  opportunity,  however,  to  com- 
municate all  he  had  heard  to  the  Countess,  who 
rather  copfinned  tlum  solaced  his  anxieties. 
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*^  I  remember  onoe  offering  Baltimore  to  leave  a 
card  on  Mrs.  Erskine,"  said  she ;  '^  but  he  begged 
me  notf  saying  she  was  not  accustomed  to  our  habits 
of  life,  that  d^e  was  simply  a  good  mere  defamUU^ 
and  had  no  wish  to  move  in  the  world.  I  now  see 
the  bent  of  his  policy." 

*^  The  thing  that  displeases  me  most  in  the  busi- 
ness, is  his  attempting  to  throw  dust  in  my  eyes ! " 
was  the  rejoinder  of  the  Earl.  ^'  Having  got  into 
a  serape  of  that  kind,  why  not  speak  out  to  me  at 
onoe,  as  one  man  of  the  world  to  another  ?  His 
reserre  makes  me  fear  the  worst.  It  may  be  an 
attachment,  instead  of  a  liaison.  Your  practised 
eye  would  readily  detect  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
Call  upon  Mrs.  Erskine,  therefore,  my  dear  Lady 
Powderham,  without  apprizing  Baltimore,  or  giv- 
ing him  time  to  warn  her.  Let  u%  at  least,  make 
Qiurselves  acquainted  with  h  degsous  det  cartes,^ 

Such  was  the  origin  of  a  visit  which  somewhat 
surprised  poor  Margaret  the  following  day.  While 
she  sat  expecting  the  return  of  her  husband  from 
the  races,  the  mother  and  sister  of  Lord  Baltimore 
were  suddenly  announced;  and  the  bloom  that 
rose  te  her  cheek,  adding  to  the  excited  expression 
of  eountenanoe  produced  by  the  expectation  of 
Erskine's  return  home  after  three  days'  absence, 
fully  justified  the  two  fine  ladies  in  their  opinion^ 
that  they  had  seldom  seen  a  more  attractive  wo- 
man. Her  children,  who  were  playing  in  the 
room,  were,  like  herself,  attired  in  their  best  to 
greet  their  father ;  and  such  an  air  of  domestic 
happiness  and  decency  pervaded  the  establishment, 
as  carried  conviction  to  the  mind  of  Lady  Powder- 
ham,  that  her  son's  infatuation  in  favour  of  the 
family  was  only  an  additional  proof  of  the  hum- 
drum nature  of  his  tastes. 

^  A  pretty  pleasing  woman,  but  wholly  wrapped 
up  in  her  husband  and  children,"  was  her  satisfac- 
tory announcement  to  the  Earl.  "Nothing  the 
least  alarming,  I  assure  you.  However,  you  may 
judge  for  yourself:  for  I  have  engaged  Mrs.  Erskine 
to  dine  here,  with  her  husband,  on  Monday  next." 

Such  an  invitation  had  been  indeed  accepted  by 
Margaret,  in  the  embarrassment  of  not  knowing 
how  to  decline  the  ofiered  civility  of  the  great  lady^ 
by  whose  sudden  visit  she  was  as  much  flurried  as 
was  compatible  with  the  serenity  of  her  nature  : 
not  from  any  contemptible  motive — not  because 
she  was  a  Countess ;  but  because  Margaret's  heart 
beat  quick  at  welcoming  the  mother  of  her  hus- 
band s  friend,  the  wife  of  his  patron,  the  cause  of 
her  recent  lonely  hours. 

But  no  sooner  had  her  guests  departed  than  she 
began  to  regret  her  acquiescence.  Often,  very 
often,  while  counting  the  minutes  of  Erskine's 
absence  at  Powderham  House,  and  surmising  the 
attractions  ke  might  find  in  a  circle  to  which  her 
imagination  assigned  a  thousand  indefinable  graces, 
she  had  asked  herself  whether  she  had  not  been 
happier  in  her  poor,  old  home,  when  sitting  up  to 
mend  her  children's  clothes,  while  her  husband 
yead  to  her  from  some  newspaper  a  week  old,  or  an 
odd  volume  of  The  Spectator,  than  now  in  her  ful- 
ness of  prosperity  :  and  in  those  moments  of  difr- 
content,  fancied  that  all  she  desired  on  earthy  was 
to  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  bis  pleosuxesi 


"God  forbid,"  she  would  murmur,  "that  I 
should  seek  to  debar  him  from  the  amusements 
befitting  his  condition  in  life.  I  can  understand 
his  taste  for  society,  in  which  he  is  so  well  quali^ 
fied  to  bear  a  part.  All  I  could  wish  is  the  grati- 
fication of  seeing  him  appreciated  as  he  deserves. 
If  I  could  only,  onfy  spend  a  single  evening  \vith 
him  at  Powderham  House !" 

So  littie,  however,  was  Margaret  accustomed  to 
think  of  herself,  as  to  overlook  the  fact  that  she 
could  not  be  an  unseen  spectatress,  that  she  must 
bear  her  part  in  the  pageant.  But  this  contingency 
now  rushed  into  her  mind ;  and  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  disabilities  for  such  a  circle,  gladJy 
would  she  have  renounced  the  long-coveted  hap- 
piness so  unexpectedly  conceded.  Never  in  her 
life  had  she  appeared  at  what  is  called  "  a  party." 
She  had  dined,  indeed,  with  the  various  branches 
of  her  husband's  family  ;  but,  at  her  own  desire, 
it  was  en/amille :  and  the  recollection  of  the  bril- 
liant attire  assumed  by  Lady  Carrolstown  and 
Mrs.  Wakehurst  for  even  so  humble  an  occasion, 
filled  her  with  terrible  conjectures  of  the  magnifi- 
cence indispensable  for  such  a  circle  as  that  of 
Powderham  House :  for  Margaret's  inexperience 
could  not  be  expected  to  surmise  that  the  highest 
portion  of  London  society  is  far  simpler  in  its 
tastes  than  those  who  have  distinction  to  attain  by 
outward  show.  Had  she  known  exactiy  how  to 
set  about  the  letter,  she  would  certainly  have  writ-* 
ten  an  excuse  to  Lady  Powderham. 

On  Erskine's  arrival,  however,  cheerful  from  tlie 
influence  of  his  pleasant  expedition,  still  more 
cheerful  from  the  influence  of  his  happy  return, 
she  began  to  see  things  in  a  different  light.  Her 
husband  was  gratified  by  the  attention  she  had  re- 
ceived. The  circle  at  Powderham  House  was  tbe 
one  with  which  he  was  most  familiar ;  and,  with 
his  present  income,  he  felt  there  was  no  pretext  for 
the  seclusion  of  his  wife.  In  his  eyes,  ^e  was  an 
ornament  to  any  society :  and  entertaining  secret 
suspicion  that  Mr.  Wakehurst  and  Lord  Carrols- 
town, though  far  from  uncourteous,  received  him 
and  his  family  at  their  houses  in  the  character  of 
poor  relations ;  he  rejoiced  to  know  that  they 
would  shortiy  hear  of  Mrs.  Erskine  as  an  honoured 
guest  at  Powderham  House. 

The  person  most  pleased,  however,  at  the  atten- 
tion  shown  to  Margaret,  was  his  youngest  cousin. 
Geoigiana  was  not  sufficiently  blinded  by  family 
partiality  to  be  unaware  that,  though  her  cousin 
Alick  might  be  an  excellent  fellow,  his  wife,  what- 
ever her  origin,  was  by  nature  far  more  highly 
gifted  ;  and  with  the  appreciation  usually  conceded 
at  her  age  to  worldly  distinctions,  thought  it  hard 
that,  in  the  Erskine  menage^  all  the  pleasures  of  life 
should  be  for  the  nuin,  all  the  drudgery  for  tbe 
woman.  In  her  opinion,  Margaret  was  not  only 
better  qualified  than  her  husband  to  withstand  Uie 
perils  of  the  great  world,  but  to  adorn  its  society. 

On  the  day  appointed.  Miss  Erskine  took  care 
to  secure  her  father's  carriage  to  the  use  of  her 
cousins,  by  pretending  to  require  it  for  herself : 
the  puix>ort  of  her  visit  to  Somerset  House  at  seven 
in  the  evening  being  to  ofier  to  Margaret's  use  the 
trinkets  and  onu^ments  which  she  fancied  might 
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be  wanting  to  complete  her  dress.  But  no  sooner 
had  GreoTgiana  glanced  at  the  graceful  figure  of 
Mn.  Erskine,  arrayed  in  a  well-made  white  mus- 
lin dress,  with  her  rich  and  heautiful  hair  arranged 
in  the  simplest  manner,  than  she  felt  that  the 
chaste  and  peculiar  charm  of  her  appearance 
vonld  be  marred  by  the  slightest  change. 

"I  will  not  even  try  to  tempt  you  by  this 
trumpery,"  said  she,  putting  aside  the  jewel-case 
she  had  brought.  **  You  are  just  as  you  ought  to 
be.  Go,  my  dear  cousin,  go  and  put  the  finery  of 
these  great  ladies  to  shame." 

Nor  was  Miss  Erakine  less  gratified  on  finding 
that  her  forethought  about  the  carriage  was  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  kindness  of  Lord  Baltimore ; 
who,  little  suspecting  the  cruel  surmises  excited 
by  Us  attentions  to  the  Erskines,  had  ordered  his 
chsriot  to  be  in  attendance  for  the  wife  of  his  friend. 

ETen  he  was  not  sony  to  find  the  invitation 
giren  and  accepted.    On  the  first  arrival  in  town 
of  the  Erskines,  apprized  by  his  visit  to  Apston 
of  ths  humbleness  of  Margaret's  origin  and  the 
nuaeries  through  which  she  had  struggled.  Lord 
Baltimore  experienced  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
eSiEet  of  such  vicissitudes  offortune  on  anjf  female 
oatoR.    Bat  now  that  he  was  better  acquainted 
with  her,  now  that  he  appreciated  her  equanimity 
of  character,  and  graceful  simplicity  of  mind  and 
manners,  he  felt  reassured.      All  parties  might 
benefit  by  her  introduction  at  Powderham  House; 
and  if  there  mingled  in  thb  opinion  any  projects 
concerning  a  certain  handsome  and  amiable  cousin 
of  his  friend  Alick,  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
finding  seated  by  Margaret's  fireside  in  winter,  and 
in  summer  beside  her  cheerful  window  overlook- 
ing the  Thames,  he  was  blind  to  the  fact ;  being 
still  unconscious  of  his  predilection  in  favour  of 
Georgians. 

Gfeaty  meanwhile,  was  the  gratification  of  Cap- 
tain Erskine  at  the  attentions  bestowed  on  his  wife 
at  Powderham  House.  When  kindly  reproached 
by  the  Countess  and  her  daughters  for  having  so 
long  delayed  procuring  them  so  charming  an  ac- 
quaintan<!e,  it  was  not  for  him  to  suggest  that  their 
own  backwardness  was  alone  to  blame ;  and  so 
natural  did  it  appear  to  him  that  they  should  do 
jusdoe  to  his  wife's  superiority,  and  so  beautiful  did 
she  really  look  in  her  unsullied  purity  of  complexion 
and  simplicity  of  costume  among  those  fagged  and 
faded  women  of  fashion, that,  hadanybody  mischiev- 
ously hinted  to  him  the  motive  of  her  being  invited, 
and  the  suspicions  to  which  she  was  exposed,  he 
would  have  treated  it  as  a  preposterous  jest. 

Not  even  the  rou^,  Lord  Broadhaugh,  however, 
nor  even  the  saucy  private  Secretary,  retained  so 
much  as  a  shadow  of  their  suspicions,  after  seeing 
the  perfectly  unembarrassed  deportment  of  Mrs. 
iaktne  in  presence  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  his 
ftaiily.  The  greatest  of  actresses  could  not  have 
assumed  such  candour  of  countenance.  Not  one 
of  them  but  was  oichanted  with  her.  To  people 
of  snchlugh  caste  as  the  Powderhams,  accustomed, 
from  their  eradks  to  their  coffins,  to  look  upon  the 
nme  &ces,and  live  in  the  same  set,  a  new  person- 
age is  seldom  unacceptable ;  and  though  the  great 
world  VBM  itself  at  id  points  fig^inst  ft  sew-eQmer 


who  has  pushed  his  way  into  the  magic  circle,  it  is 
ever  indulgent  in  its  judgments  of  those  promoted 
to  its  favour  by  its  own  will  and  pleasure. 

The  Powderham  clique  adopted  Mrs.  Erskine, 
in  short,  far  more  readily  than  it  had  previously 
adopted  her  husband.  She  was  their  last  new 
caprice, — ^their  last  new  toy.  In  those  days  of 
Chinese  lanterns  and  fizgigs,  it  was  not  so  difficult 
to  become  the  fashion.  The  season  was  over  ;  so 
that  there  was  less  chance  of  rivalship  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  whist-players  and  old  china-fanciers ; 
and  the  last  thing  done  by  the  Earl  and  Countess 
in  quitting  town  for  the  autumn,  was  to  issue  a 
most  pressing  invitation  to  the  Erskines  to  join 
their  party  in  September  at  Baltimore  Castle. 

"  I  always  told  you,  my  dear  Georgy,  if  you  re- 
member," observed  Sir  John  Erskine  to  his  daugh- 
ter, when  apprized  of  these  growing  distinctions^ 
**ihai  my  nephew  was  a  very  rising  man." 

But  while  the  amiable  couple  were  thus  '^achiev- 
ing greatness"  by  having  it  "  thrust  upon  them," 
**  green  grew  the  rushes,  O ! "  in  the  Boumefields^ 
and  no  man  regarded ;  loud  grew  the  exclama- 
tions of  the  White  House  coterie  on  seeing  it  an-* 
nounoed  in  tlie  newspapers,  that  **  among  the 
fa8hi<mables  who  had  visited  Baltimore  Castle,  in 
the  course  of  the  shooting-season,  were  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  MacCallummore,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Ulster,  Prince  Pietro  di  Guastalla  and 
his  sister  theCountessof  Termanini,the  Marquisand 
Marchioness  of  Tottenham,  the  Earls  of  Fidzham, 
Hackness,  and  Flint,  Lord  and  Lady  Thomas  Thrap- 
nell,  and  Captain  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Erskine  ! " 

^'CAPTiUir  AKD  Mrs.  Alexander  Erskine  1"— 
No  I  For  full  a  week  Apston  would  not  believe  a 
word  of  it.  The  schoolmasters  daughter,  the 
half-pay  captain's  bride !  The  pauper  and  the 
castaway,  the  sempstress,  the  mantua-maker  of 
Hobart's  Farm, — impossible  !  It  was  a  newspaper 
imposition,  a  fraud,  a  mere  practice  on  their  credu* 
lity.  On  second  consideration,  however,  even  Dr* 
Toddles  and  his  sister  were  forced  to  avow,  that 
the  transition  from  lodgings  in  the  Market  Place 
to  Somerset  House,  and  from  starvation  on  half- 
pay  to  a  fat  sinecure,  was  not  more  marvellous 
than  this  strange  promotion.  Mortifying  as  it 
was,  therefore,  the  fact  became  establidhed  as  in- 
contestable ;  and  it  was  only  Miss  Lavinia,  who, 
amid  all  the  bitterness  of  her  heart,  continued  to 
repeat, — "  And  why  not,  pray  ?  My  cousin,  whom 
you  all  thought  proper  to  treat  so  disparagingly, 
is  very  highly  connected !  All  this  does  not  sur- 
prise mef  But  for  his  imprudent  marriage,  he 
might  have  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  England  1  Had  he  chosen  to  marry  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Sir  John  Erskine,  (to  whose 
baronetcy  he  is  heir-presumptive,)  my  cousin 
Alexander  might  have  enjoyed  my  fortune,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  hereditary  rank.  And  then,  pray, 
which  of  you  would  have  seen  anything  extraordi- 
nary in  his  becoming  a  visiter  at  Baltimore  Castle  ? " 

The  surprise  of  the  Toddles  tribe,  however,  arose 
rather  from  the  submission  with  which  the  man, 
gifted  with  **  such  appliances  and  means  to  boot," 
had  resigned  himself  to  the  privations  of  the  Market 
Ptaoe)  wUk  Milt  lATiBH^  proud;  ey«B  as  mattsn 
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stood,  of  her  relationship  with  one  bo  elevated  above 
the  valgar  sphere  of  the  Apstonians,  could  scarcely 
forgive  the  officious  parasites  who  had  stirred  up 
to  so  cruel  a  pitch  her  implacability  against  her 
cousin.  After  all,  his  transgressions  were  venial. 
After  all,  the  Captain  Erskine  so  honourably  men- 
tioned by  The  Morning  Post  and  Red  Booty  was 
not  the  first  imprudent  man  in  the  world  who  had 
married  for  love ;  and  it  was  noticed  with  much 
anguish  of  spirit,  by  Toady  Toddies,  that  Miss 
Lavinia  was  beginning  to  accept  the  loan  of  the 
many  newspapers  daily  pressed  upon  her  use  ;  and 
that  the  spectacles  of  the  old  lady  were  invariably 
first  directed  towards  the  column  of  smoke,  con- 
taining what  is  familiarly  called  "  Fashionable  In- 
telligence." 

But  though,  in  the  narrowness  of  her  soul,  she 
no  longer  found  a  pretext  to  persist  in  her  disdain 
of  the  Margaret  moving  in  such  aristocratic  circles, 
she  assumed,  as  the  motive  of  a  new  inveteracy 
against  Captain  Erskine,  the  resentment  he  be- 
trayed against  her  by  abstaining  from  all  overtures 
of  reconciliation.  **  He  fancied  himself  indepen- 
dent. He  was  evidently  now  too  great  a  man  even 
to  recollect  a  country  cousin.  He  had  forgotten 
her  J  which  was  a  proof  that  he  had  forgotten  him- 
self. She  wished  he  might  not  live  to  repent  it. 
But  she  had  always  heaxd  it  threatened,  that  *  Pride 
shall  Iiave  a  fall ;'  and  these  people  had  been  raised 
in  life  too  thoroughly  above  themselves,  for  their 
fall  not  to  be  equally  signal.  She  wished  no  harm 
to  Captain  and  Mrs.  Erskine,  but  luck  is  not  the 
surest  thing  to  depend  upon  in  this  world !" 

At  present,  it  certainly  seemed  to  justify  some 
reliance  on  the  part  of  the  Erskines.  Enjoying  an 
unencumbered  income  of  twelve  hundred  a-year, 
blessed  with  good  health,  good  tempers,  and  a 
thriving  family,— esteemed  by  their  connexions, 
courted  in  society,  the  favour  of  which  they  had 
purchased  by  no  capitulation  of  conscience,  and 
supported  amid  its  vacillations  by  the  steady  friend- 
ship of  Lord  Baltimore,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
they  had  nothing  to  desire  in  this  world. 
•  But  let  the  thorny  bramble  of  human  destiny 
achieve  what  height  it  may,  the  same  intermingled 
thorns  and  blossoms  which  covered  its  branches 
while  springing  from  the  mire  or  overspreading 
the  stones,  are  perceptible  wherever  it  fiourishes 
aloft.  When,  on  her  return  to  town  from  spending 
the  Christmas  holidays  at  Baltimore  Castle,  ac- 
companied by  her  two  elder  children,  Margaret 
found  the  arms  of  the  Carrolstowns  and  Wake- 
hursts  open  to  receive  her ;  and  discovered,  that 
in  acquiring  friends  in  the  Powderhams,  she  had 
also  acquired  friends  in  her  kinsfolk :  while  listen- 
ing to  the  adulation  of  old  Sir  John,  and  the  kindly 
counsels  of  Georgiana,— and  admitting  to  herself 
that  her  comfortable  home  was  about  to  receive 
new  enhancements  from  the  society  of  the  many 
pleasant  acquaintances  already  made  by  her  sojourn 
at  Baltimore  Castle,— discontent  arose  anew  in  her 
bosom! 

*'  It  is  written,  that  no  human  happiness  shall 
be  unqualified,"  murmured  she,  wiping  away  her 
tears.  "  Graceless  that  I  am  to  repine  !  If  my 
.poor  dear  father,  if  old  Marjory  of  th?  Bourn^fieWs, 


or  if  any  of  those  cruel  people  at  Apston,  could 
witness  my  position  at  this  moment,  would  they 
not  pronounce  it  brilliant,  not  only  beyond  my 
deserts,  but  beyond  what  could  have  been  pre- 
dicted by  the  wildest  visionary  for  one  like  me  ? 
And  yet,  and  yet, — (God  forgive  me!) — I  was 
happier  in  my  old  home  in  the  Market  Place, 
slaving  for  my  children,  and  with  Erskine  con- 
stantly by  my  side,  than  here,  where  hollowneiv 
seems  under  my  feet,  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  I 
live  with.  A  feeling  of  insecurity  possesses  me ! 
I  can  no  longer  stretch  out  my  hand  and  be  reas- 
sured by  the  pressure  of  that  in  which  my  strength 
consisted.  I  extend  it,  and  find  a  blank.  Yes ! 
I  was  certainly  happier  in  my  poor,  old  home !" 

For  while  Mrs.  Erskine,  in  the  dreariness  of  a 
tedious  evening,  after  vainly  attempting  to  divert 
her  leisure  by  one  of  the  vapid  books  of  the  day, 
gave  vent  to  these  ungrateful  murmurs  against 
Providence, — she  was  again  alone  I  Again  had  a 
turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  created  new  anxieties 
for  the  mother  and  the  wife  !  Captain  Erskine  had 
not  even  accompanied  her  to  Baltimore  Castle; 
Captain  Erskine  had  been  hundreds  of  miles  dis- 
tant from  her,  spending  his  Christmas  in  a  circle 
no  less  august  than  that  of  Windsor  ;  not,  how* 
ever,  the  Windsor  of  to-day,  where  domestic  plea- 
sures intermingle  with  royal  festivities ;  but  in  the 
Circean  coterie  of  the  royal  cottage. 

"  Les  jours  se  suivent^"  says  a  French  proverb, 
'^  et  ne  se  resemblent  pas  ;'  and  so  do  sovereigns. 

Though  Amurath  an  Amnrath  succeed, 
And  Harry,  Harry, 

the  contradistinctions  of  royal  natures  in  the  same 
line  are  characterized  with  a  publicity  proportionate 
to  their  means  of  self-indulgence. 

In  the  royal  circle  of  those  days,  in  which  the 
restraining  infiuence  of  a  female  court  was  wanting, 
at  the  Pavilion,  or  royal  cottage,  the  chief  object  of 
courtiership  w^as  to  divert,  quand  meme,  the  ennuis 
of  Royalty, 

Languid,  joyless,  unendeared, 
by  ties  of  family  aflPection  ;  and  just  as  the  aged 
courtiers  of  Philip  II.  may  have  sometimes  looked 
back  with  incredulity  to  the  feats  of  their  early 
days  of  errant  soldiership. 

In  their  hot  yoath,  when  Charles  the  Fifth  was  king, 
more  than  one  among  the  noble  guests  of  her 
majesty  at  Windsor  Castle,  when  riding  over  the 
spot  once  occupied  by  the  royal  cottage,  must  oc- 
casionally whisper  to  themselves — ''  The  indiges- 
tions of  my  youth,  where  are  they  ?  "  and  I>ho 
answer — *^  Where !  " 

The  motive  of  Captain  Erskine's  admission  to 
this  august  domicile  was  less  objectionable  than 
many  assigned  for  the  accordance  of  favours  of  a 
similar  nature  ;  such  as  the  ofiering  of  some  mon- 
strous Chinese  rarity,  or  the  possession  of  a  recipe 
for  Supernaculum  Neapolitan  punch.  It  was  one, 
on  the  contrary,  which  did  credit  to  the  patriotism 
of  George  the  Fourth. 

For  some  years  past,  as  at  the  close  of  every 
prolonged  w^ar.  History  had  been  occupying  her 
leisure  with  the  arrangement  of  documents  autlien- 
ticating  \he  feats  of  nations ;  and  England  and 
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France,  alike  industrioQs  in  the  task,  and  equally 
eag^r  to  array  their  rival  caps  with  the  fairest 
fetthers,  amused  the  rest  of  Europe  not  a  little  by 
usuming,  each  to  herself,  the  conquest  of  the  same 
Md  of  battle.  In  spite  of  the  publication  of  bul- 
letins, standing  orders,  and  official  returns ;  in  spite 
of  the  memoirs  of  field-marshals,  and  biographies 
of  generaliBsimos,  many  such  points  were  stUl  in 
hourly  contest.  Tka  Quartcrfy  Review  reviewed 
the  troops  and  manifestos  of  Paris  ;  the  JRevue  de 
PariSf  the  skirmishings  of  Albemarle  Street.  No 
one  appeared  to  be  quite  certain  whether  he  had 
been  beaten. 

Sach  disputes  should  always  be  submitted  to 
contemporary  elucidation.  Just,  for  instance,  as 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  the  very 
whereabouts  of  tlie  royal  cottage  is  becoming 
problematical ;  at  that  period,  (fifteen  years  after 
the  action  of  Burgos,)  its  numbers  and  manceuvres 
^rere  banning  to  be  made  matter  of  disputation. 

No  person  was  more  warmly  interested  in  esta- 
blishing, on  a  solid  biisis,  the  claims  of  national 
glory  in  these  matters,  than  the  King.  His  own 
memory,  on  such  questions,  was  of  singular  exact- 
ness ;  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  did  he  facili- 
tate the  collation  of  the  archives  of  the  kingdom 
for  the  establishment  of  the  truth.  It  happened 
that,  one  day  at  the  royal  dinner-table  at  Carlton 
Koose,  a  minor  question  of  Peninsular  tactics  was 
brongbt  on  the  tapis,  in  consequence  of  a  bitter 
article  in  Tlie  Edinhwrgh  RevieWy  upon  the  personal 
memoirs  of  a  distinguished  field-marshal  of  the 
empire  ;  and  as  there  were  present  two  of  the 
Cabinet  ministers  by  whom  tlie  measure  in  question 
had  been  sanctioned,  a  general  officer  of  division 
engaged  in  the  affair,  and,  above  all,  the  sovereign 
to  whose  regency  History  was  likely  to  attribute 
the  praise  or  blame  of  a  movement  insignificant  in 
itself,  but  vital  in  its  consequences,  it  was  likely 
that  the  subject  would  be  discussed  avec  eonttais- 
tanee  de  cattse, 

Nevertheless,  no  two  of  the  four  individuals  so 
deeply  concerned  in  the  matter,  could  contrive  to 
coincide !  They  had  been  reading  so  much,  and  in 
buch  divers  strains,  about  what  they  had  done  and 
&aid,  and  caused  to  be  done  and  said,  as  to  be  some- 
what puzzled  in  their  recollections.  Had  they 
been  placed  upon  their  oath,  it  is  probable  that 
one  or  other  of  them  must  have  been  indicted  for 
peijur)%  As  usual  in  England,  the  dispute,  though 
serious,  and  occurring  at  a  royal  table,  became  the 
origin  of  a  bet ;  as  the  arbitrator  of  which  the 
K'mg  selected  Lord  Powderham. 

"  Surely,  my  dear  lord,"  said  he,  "  your  son  was 
serring  in  Uic  very  lament  that  carried  the  Bridge 
ff  Almeida!  What  account  has  Lord  Baltimore 
always  given  you  of  the  affair  ?" 

Tlie  Earl  was  puzzled.  It  was  difficult  to 
answer — **  The  very  reverse  of  the  statement  just 
made  by  your  Majesty ! " 

**  My  son,  Sir,  was  then  only  an  inexperienced 
Hubaltem,"  was  his  cautious  reply.  '^  But  with 
your  Majesty's  permission,  I  will  apply  to  the 
officer  who  commanded  Baltimore's  company,  and 
who,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  contributed 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  movement ;  Captain 


Erskine,  whom  I  had  the  honbur  to  present  to 
your  Majesty  at  the  last  levee  of  the  season." 

^'  Erskine  ?  A  junior  conomissioner  of ^  if  I 

recollect  ? "  rejoined  the  King,  with  his  usual  tena- 
city of  memory. 

Lord  Powderham  bowed  affirmatively ;  adding 
a  few  laudatory  words  concerning  his  professional 
reputation  and  gentlemanly  manners. 

"  Is  he  in  town  ? — ^is  he  come-at-able  ?"  was  the 
eager  reply  of  one  engrossed  at  that  moment  by 
the  desire  to  resolve  his  doubts.  And  on  learning 
from  the  Earl  that  Captain  Erskine  was  at  Somer- 
set House  and  his  Majesty's  orders,  it  was  proposed 
tliat  a  few  lines  and  one  of  the  royal  carriages 
should  bring  him  instantly  to  Carlton  House. 

By  the  express  desire  of  the  King,  no  intimation 
of  the  object  of  tlie  summons  was  to  be  conveyed 
in  the  letter. 

*^  Let  us  have  Captain  Erskine's  unbiassed  state- 
ment—let us  have  his  unassisted  recollections," 
said  the  King ;  and  great  was  the  consternation 
excited  in  consequence  in  the  mind  of  the  aston- 
ished Commissioner,  while  making  a  hasty  toilet, 
to  appear  in  the  royal  presence.  Had  such  an  in- 
cident occurred  at  St  Petersburg,  the  individual 
so  hastily  summoned  would  probably  have  antici- 
pated some  ^ruei^  d  pens — the  knout,  or  impalement. 
As  it  waSyCaptainErskine's  mind  misgave  him,  only 
that  he  might  be  the  dupe  of  a  bold  mystification 
on  the  part  of  some  trifler  of  the  Powderham  clique. 

It  was,  however,  really  into  the  briUiant  draw- 
ing-room of  George  the  Fourth  he  was  ushered  on 
his  arrival ;  and  the  graceful  urbanity  with  which 
the  King,  who  was  taking  his  coffee,  thanked  himfor 
the  promptitude  of  hb  attendance,  and  explained 
to  him  the  object  of  his  presence,  did  hojiour  to  the 
high  breeding  of  the  most  polished  gentleman  in 
Europe,  and  pkced  the  other  instantly  at  ease. 

Fortunately  for  Erskine  the  personages  present, 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  question,  were 
not  known  to  him  by  sight.  The  only  man  in 
the  royal  circle  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
was  Lord  Powderham,  whose  presence  served 
rather  to  reassure  him  than  embarrass.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  tlierefore,  he  stated  his  per- 
sonal convictions  on  the  question  in  dispute.  He 
had  been  severely  wounded  on  the  occasion,  and 
had  found  ample  leisure  on  the  bed  of  sickness  to 
examine  and  engrave  on  his  memory  the  details  of 
an  affair,  slight  in  itself,  but  important  in  its  con- 
sequences. As  these  happened  to  coincide,  to  a 
hair,  both  in  point  of  numbers  engaged,  and  the 
manoeuvres  attempted,  with  the  reminiscences  of 
the  King,  a  murmur  of  admiration  and  satisfac- 
tion instantly  arose  in  the  circle.  There  was  no 
disputing  the  testimony  of  so  disinterested  and  cir- 
cumstantial a  witness. 

Needless  were  it  to  add  that  the  King,  delighted 
with  his  own  triumph  and  the  mild  deportment  of 
his  unconscious  champion,  was  strbngly  predis- 
posed in  favour  of  his  accidental  guest.  The 
name  of  Sir  John  Erskine  was  known  to  him,  as 
an  active  Transatlantic  adherent  to  Government 
and  the  Loyalist  cause.  The  answer  of  Captain 
Erskine  to  a  few  inquiries  on  that  and  other 
professional  questions,  completed  the  prepoaset-siuii 
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of  the  Ring ;  and  no  one  \irho  witnessed  the  intro- 
duction, and  its  resnlts,  was  suTprised  to  find, 
shortly  afterwards,  that  Captain  Erskine  had 
been  bidden  to  the  royal  table. 

On  that  occasion,  the  King,  with  his  nsnal  con- 
sideratenessy  gratified  his  guest  by  again  nuiking 
him  the  referee  of  a  disputed  point  of  the  Penin- 
sular campaigns.  Attributing  to  clearness  of  intel- 
lect the  result  of  mere  letentireness  of  memory. 


his  Majesty  exaggerated  to  himself  the  abilities 
of  his  new  acquaintance;  more  especially  when 
it  transpired,  through  the  friendly  intervention  of 
Lord  Powderham,  that  he  was  one  of  the  best 
whist-players  in  liondon ! 

More  than  one  ambitious  man  about  town 
would  have  given  tens  of  thousands  for  the  gra- 
cious notice  accorded  from  that  moment  to  Cap- 
tain Erskine,  (  To  be  conHmud.) 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  BELL.* 


FROir  THE  OBKMAN  OF  SCHILLER. 


IxpaisoN^D  fast  in  walls  of  earth, 

The  baked-clay  mould  doth  ready  stand, 
To-day  the  Bell  must  have  its  birth  ! 
Up,  mates,  and  lend  a  helping  hand  ! 
From  the  heated  brow. 
Must  the  sweat  flow  now: 
The  work  the  Master  shall  commend. 
The  blessing  must  from  Heaven  descend. 

The  work  we  solemnly  prepare 

An  earnest  oonverse  well  may  grace  ; 
When  toil  kind  words  companion  fair, 

Then  labour  mns  a  merry  race. 
Thus  weigh  we  now — as  fits  the  wise — 

What  by  our  feeble  strength  is  wrought ; 
For  who  would  not  the  wretch  despise 

Machine-like  toiling,  yoid  of  thought  ? 
'Tis  this  adorns  the  human  race, 

For  this — Man's  power  to  understand, 
The  semblance  in  his  heart  to  trace 

Of  all  he  fashions  with  his  hand. 
Wood  of  fir  for  f\iel  take. 

And  the  driest  let  it  be  ; 
That  the  pent-up  flame  may  break 

From  the  furnace,  flerce  and  ft-ee  : 

Smelt  the  copper  in-^ 

Quickly  add  the  tin — 

That  the  viscid  metal  know 

Nothing  to  impede  its  flow. 

What  in  the  hollow  mould  with  power 

Of  aiding  flre  we  fashion  thus, 
Placed  high  within  the  belfry-tower, 

Loud  witness  oft  shall  bear  of  u$  ! 
In  distant  days  its  voice  unfailing 

On  many  a  mortal  ear  shall  fall ; 
Now,  with  the  sorrow-stricken  wailing, 

And  now  Devotion's  tunefhl  call. 
Whatever  below  to  human  breast 

Fate  in  its  changing  course  may  bring. 
Shall  strike  upon  its  metal  crest, 

Which  wide  the  instructive  %(n.m  shall  ring. 
Bubbles  rising  white  I  see  1 

Well  the  mass  is  molten  now  ! 
Thrown  in  let  the  potash  be. 

That  shall  speed  the  vrish'd-for  flow. 
Cleans'd  too  from  all  scum. 
Must  the  mixture  come  ; 
That  of  metal  pure,  the  Bell 
Pure  and  full  its  voice  may  swell. 
For  oft  with  festive  note  of  joy. 

The  darling  child  it  welcomes  in  ; 
What  time  unconsciously  the  Boy 

In  slumber's  arms  doth  life  begin. 
Still  rests  in  lap  of  Time  for  him. 
All  Fate  ordains  of  bright  or  dim, 
The  tender  cares  of  Love  maternal 
Guarding  his  morning  bright  and  vernal ! 
Years  roll  with  arrovry  swiftness  past — 

From  the  Girl  his  play-mate  mild 


Proud  he  now  himself  estranges. 

Into  life  forth  rushes  wild. 
Through  the  world  a  pilgrim  ranges, 

Then  comes  a  stranger  Home  at  last. 
And  dazzling,  in  youth's  sunny  sheen, 
Like  some  bright  vision  of  the  sky. 
With  blushing  cheek,  and  modest  mien 
The  maiden  meets  his  raptured  eye. 
Then  yearns  his  heart  with  nameless  longing: 

Alone  he  strays,  and  silent  weeps; 
And,  far  from  where  his  mates  are  thzonging, 

His  solitary  way  he  keeps  ! 
Blushing,  her  steps  doth  he  pursue  ; 

Blest  if  a  greeting  she  bestow. 
And  culls  each  flower  of  fairest  hne. 
To  wreath  a  garland  for  her  brow. 
O  tender-longing  !  Hope  delighting  ! 

Of  flrst  Love's  birth  the  season  bright ! 
The  eye  sees  Heaven  unfold — inviting — 

The  ghird  heart  revels  in  delight ! 
O  1  might  it  ever  green  remain 
The  beauteous  time  of  young  Love's  reign  ! 
How  the  pipes  now  bronzing  gleam  ! 

In  I  plunge  this  testing  wand ; 
Glassy  if  the  surface  seem, 
For  the  cast  the  time 's  at  hand. 
Now,  my  fHends,  quick  move, 
And  the  compound  prove  ! 
If  the  brittle  well  combine 
With  the  pliant,  good  the  sign. 
For  when  the  stem  with  mild  unites. 
When  strength  its  troth  to  weakness  plight !«, 

The  tone  they  yield  is  clear  and  strong  ; 
Thus  prove  ere  Hymen's  fetters  bind, 
If  heart  with  heart  true  concord  find  ; 
Illusion's  short ;  Repentance  long  ! 
Lovely,  in  the  Bride's  fair  tresses 

Plays  the  virgin  wreath,  what  time 
To  the  nuptial  feast  she  presses, 

Caird  by  merry  church-bell  chime. 
Alas  !  Life's  fairest,  festive  tide 

For  ever  ends  Life's  laughing  May  ; 
With  veil  and  cestus  hud  aside, 
The  bright  Illusion  speeds  away  ! 
Passion  flies  from  the  bosom. 

The  love  lingers  yet, 
Wither'd  falleth  the  blossom, 

The  fruit  it  must  set. 
The  Man  must  forth  wend 
Life's  struggle  to  drive, 
Must  lahour  and  strive. 
Must  plant,  and  must  make. 
By  fraud,  and  strength  take. 
Wager,  risk,  and  importune 
To  chase  down  his  fortune. 
Thereby  flow  in  riches  beyond  count  and  measure. 
The  storehouse  is  fiU'd  to  o'erflowing  with  treasure, 
The  courts  they  enlarge,  the  house  doth  extend  ; 
t  And  therein  presides 


♦  In  this  new  translation  of  the  Lay  of  the  Bell,  the  aim  of  the  transktion  has  less  heen  smoothnesa  and  poetic  mo« 
than  Btnct  fidelity  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  original.  ^ 

.   t  The  non-use  of  rhyme  in  this  and  other  passages,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  originaL 
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The  modest  hcmtwite, 

The  ohildren'a  fbnd  mother. 

And  rales  with  wise  eare 

£ach  household  ailkir, 

And  teaches  the  girls, 

And  oantions  the  boys. 

And  aye  holds  employment 

No  task  bat  enjoyment ; 

And  donbles  the  profit 

By  prudent  use  of  it ; 
Fills  with  treasures  the  presses  whence  firagrance 

breathes, 
Ronnd  the  quick  whirling  spindle  the  flaxen  thread 

wreathes, 
Lajs  up  in  the  chest,  clean,  poUsh*d,  and  bright. 
The  glittering  wool,  and  the  Unen  snow-white. 
And  adds  to  the  household  its  charm  and  grace  oyer, 
And  resteth  neyer ! 

And  the  Father,  with  joyous  smile. 
From  his  wide,  o'er-looking  roof,  the  while, 
Counts  the  blooming  fortune  that  crowns  his  toil; 
Sees  the  young  trees  lifting  high  their  head, 
And  the  bam-fill'd  courts  round  his  dwelling 

spread. 
And  the  granaries  'neath  their  burden  bending. 
And  the  waving  corn-fields  as  seas  extending. 

And  speaks  proud  gratulation  : — 
'  Firm  as  is  the  earth's  foundation, 
Against  Misfortune's  adyerse  hand. 
The  splendour  of  my  house  doth  stand  !  '* 
But  with  the  powers  of  Destiny, 
None  may  a  bond  eternal  tie  ; 
And  comes  Misfortune  hastily. 

Now  the  casting  may  begin, 

Fairly  is  the  breach  indented  ; 
Yet,  before  we  run  it  in, 
Be  a  pious  prayer  presented  ! 
Strike  the  bvng  away  : 
Shield  us.  Heaven,  to-day  ! 
Smoking,  in  the  arched  bound. 
Shoot  the  lurid  flre-wayes  round ! 

Beneficent  the  power  of  Flame, 

While  Man  its  might  may  watch,  and  tame. 

And  all  his  hands,  or  form,  or  frame  : 

He  owes  this  power  from  Heaven  that  came  ; 

Yet  dread  this  power  from  Heaven  that  came. 

If  freedom  from  its  bonds  it  claim, 

Taking  its  track  in  fury  wild. 

Free  Nature's  free  unfetter'd  child  ! 

Woe  !  when,  in  restraint  no  more. 

Nought  to  check  its  fierce  invasion, 
Through  the  streets,  thick  peopled  o'er, 

Rolls  the  giant  conflagration  ; 
For  the  elements  abhor 
The  works  of  Man's  creation  ! 

Out  of  the  cloud 

Wells  the  rich  dew. 

Streams  the  rain  too  : 

Out  of  the  cloud  alike 

The  lightnings  strike  ! 
Hear  ye  it  wail  ftt)m  belfry  high  ? 

Storm  is  nigh  1 

Blood-red  now 

Is  Heaven  become. 
That  is  not  day's  orient  glow. 

What  busy  hum 

Hound  extends ! 

Steam  ascends ! 
Flaring,  the  colnnm'd  flames  mount  the  sky, 
Through  the  streets  that  in  long  vistas  lie, 
Sweeping  vrith  speed  of  tempest  by  ! 
As  from  furnace  depths  profound. 
Melting,  glow  the  heavens  around. 
Rafters  sink,  with  crashing  sound  ; 
Windows  rattle,  beams  give  way, 
Quldren  wail,  wild  mothers  stray ; 

Beasts  howl  distress'd, 

'Neath  ruins  prese'd ; 


Distracted,  eaeh  ranfl,  Msodes,  flies ! 
Lighted  like  day  night's  sombre  skies  ! 
Through  the  long  chain  of  hands  link'd  fabt. 

Emulous  pass'd. 
High  in  air  the  bucket  goes  ; 
Forth  its  flood  the  engine  throws  ! 
Howling,  comes  the  storm  let  loose. 
Rushing  to  the  fire  it  speeds  1 
Crackling  in  the  well-dried  seeds, 
Into  the  granary  bursts  the  fiame. 
Into  the  spars'  time-season'd  fhime  ; 
And,  as  strove  it  in  its  might. 
The  earth,  ttom  her  foundation  strong. 
To  tear  in  its  vrild  fiight  along, 
Towering  grows  it  in  Heaven^  height. 

Giant  high ! 

Hopeless  by. 
Yielding  his  god-like  strength,  Man  standti. 
And  sees  the  labours  of  his  hands, 
Idly  wondering,  sink  from  sight. 
Desolate 

The  fair  homestead. 
Of  wild  storms  the  barren  bed. 
In  the  windows'  vaoant  space. 

Horror  finds  place ; 
And  the  scudding  clouds  fh>m  Heaven's  face 

Peer  therein  I 

Ere  he  goes. 

Back  to  the  grave 

Of  all  wealth  gave 
Yet  one  look  the  Master  throws  ; 
Then  joyfdl  grasps  the  pilgrim's  stave. 
Whate'er  from  him  the  fire  hath  reft. 
One  comfort  sweet  remains  to  bless  : 
He  counts  his  loved  ; — O,  happiness  ! 
Still  perfect  that  dear  number 's  left ! 
Now  hath  earth  received  the  Bell, 

Fair  the  mould  the  metals  fill : 

Will  it  forth  to-day  spring  well. 

Crowning  industry  and  skill ! 

If  the  casting  fail. 

If  the  mould  prove  firail, 
Alas  !  perchance,  e'en  in  the  thing 
We  hope,  already  grief  may  sting  ! 
Unto  the  lap  of  sacred  earth, 
We  trust  our  hand-accomplish'd  deed  ; 

The  sower,  too,  intrusts  his  seed. 
And  hopes  to  see  its  second  birth, 

If  Heaven  his  work  with  blessing  speed  : 
Yet  costlier  seed,  a  dearer  prize. 

Sorrowing,  we  hide  in  earth's  dark  breast. 
And  hope  'twill  from  the  coffin  rise 
To  bloom  again  in  state  more  blest. 

From  the  steeple 

Tolls  the  Bell, 

Heavy  and  sad 

The  fhneral  knell ! 
Solemn,  accompanying,  with  monnftal  boom, 
A  pilgrim  journeying  to  the  last,  long  home. 
Ah  !  it  is  the  wife — the  loved  one — 
Ah  !  it  is  the  ^thful  Mother, 
That  the  Prince  of  Shades  to-day 
From  the  husband  bears  away — 
From  the  troop  of  children  fair. 
That  she  blooming  to  him  bare, 
That  upon  her  faithful  breast 
Growing  saw  she,  and  was  blest. 
Ah !  the  tender  ties  of  home 

Broken  are  for  ever  there^— 
For  she  dwelleth  in  the  tomb, 

Who  the  name  of  mother  bare  ! 
For  no  more,  her  kind  providing — 

Shields  she  now  no  more  fh}m  danger ; 
O'er  the  orphan'd  house  presiding. 

Loveless  now  will  rale  the  stranger ! 
Till  the  Bell  hath  cool'd,  a  space 

Let  our  arduous  labour  rest ; 
As  the  bird  in  greenwood  plays, 
Sport  may  each  as  likes  him  best. 
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With  the  setting  san 

Labour's  task  ie  done. 
The  workman  rests  when  respers  chime, 
The  Master  knows  no  resting  time ! 

Cheerfully  the  wanderer  quickens 

Far  in  forest  wild  his  step 
To  hisioTed  cot  as  night  thickens. 
Bleating  homeward  draw  the  sheep  ; 
And  the  oxen 

Broad  of  brow  and  sleek  of  skin. 
Follow  lowing, 

To  the  stalls  accnstom'd  going. 
Heavily 

Rolls  in  the  wain 
Laden  with  grain ; 
Of  Tarted  dye 
The  wreath  on  high 
Lieth  fkir ; 

Aild  the  dance,  the  youthful  reapers 
Fly  to  share ; 
Streets  and  markets  silent  grow ; 
Round  the  bright  hearth's  social  flame 
Meet  the  inmates  of  the  house ; 
And  the  city  gate  shuts  creaking. 
With  darkness  drear 
Cover'd  is  earth. 
Yet  the  burgher  safe  no  fear 

Hath  of  night. 
Which  wakes  the  bad  to  crime's  career; 
For  knows  he,  watching  is  the  Law's  quick  sight. 

Hail,  holy  Order  I  blessing  all, 
Banghter  of  Heaven !  that  with  mild  thrall 
Equal  to  equal  binds  secure. 
That  founds  the  growing  city  sure. 
That  oall'd  within  its  walls  to  dwell 
The 'savage  wild  from  wood  and  fell, 
Euter'd  benign  Man's  rude  abode, 
And  life's  amenities  bestow'd. 
And  wove  that  dearest  holiest  band 
The  impulse  unto  fatherland. 

Move  a  thohsaind  hands  untiring. 

Each  to  each  his  aid  imparts. 
Now  affording,  now  requiring. 

Every  power  to  action  starts. 
Man  and  master  fearless  rest 

tinder  Freedom's  sure  defence  ; 
Each  one  in  his  station  blest 

Scorns  the  soomer's  insolence; 
Labour  decks  the  burgher  best; 

Blessing  on  exertion  waits, 
Honours  kings  the  purple  vest, — 

Ujtf  the  thing  our  hand  creates. 

Peace  and  Concord,  gentle  pair. 

Linger,  linger 
Friendly  o'er  this  city  fikir. 

Never  may  thte  day  appear 
When  the  savage  hordes  of  war 

Shall  through  this  still  valley  rage ! 
When  the  heavens. 

Which  the  tender  glow  of  eve 
Painteth  fair. 

Shall  firom  burning  town  and  hamlet 
Redden  with  abhorrent  glare ! 

Now,  the  mould  asunder  strike ! 

Served  its  end,  its  use  hath  ceased, 
Tliat  both  heart  and  eye  alike 
On  the  prosper'd  work  may  feast. 
Wield  the  hammer!  wield  ! 
Till  the  cover  yield  : 
Ere  the  Bell  its  form  unfold 
Fall  in  fragments  must  the  mould. 

With  dext'rous  hand  to  break  the  same,  . 

At  fitting  time  the  master  Imows ; 
But  woe  !  if  forth,  in  streams  of  flame 

Self-freed,  the  glowing  metal  flows  ! 
Blind,  raging,  vnth  the  thunder's  ycH, 

Th^  house  the  fierce  explosion  reuds  ; 


And  as  from  open  jaws  of  UelT, 

Wide  round  its  fiery  ruin  sends. 
Where  powers  nntutor'd  senseless  reign, 

There  can  no  lasting  work  remain  ; 
When  wild— themselves  the  nations  free, 

Then  cannot  bide  prosperity. 
Woe  I  when  within  the  city's  heart 

Grows  disaffection  to  the  laws  ; 
Rending  their  chains,  the  people  start, 

Themselves  the  champions  of  their  cause  ! 
Then  Uproar  tugging  at  the  string. 

The  Bell  proclaims  the  tumult  far  ; 
And  dedicate  to  Peace,  must  ring 

The  note  of  strife,  the  call  of  War. 
Freedom  !  Equality  !  the  word  ; 

The  burgher  arms  him  at  the  sound  ; 
In  streets  and  halls  the  people  herd, 

And  banded  murderers  march  around. 
Then  woman  yields  her  angel  mood. 

Hyena-like  with  hideous  jest. 
And  panther's  savage  thirst  of  blood. 

To  tear  the  heart  from  foeman's  breast. 
Nothing  is  holy  more,  each  tie 
Is  broken  now  of  pious  awe ; 
The  good  before  the  wicked  fly, 

And  Vice  supreme  itself  is  law. 
Dread  springs  the  lion  from  his  lair. 

The  tiger's  fang  spreads  wide  eonfrision ; 
But  fearfulest  of  all  we  fear. 

Is  Man  himself  in  his  illusion ! 
Woe  1  woe  to  them  who  madly  lend 

The  torch  unto  the  blind  man's  hand  : 
It  lights  not  him — ^it  can  but  send 

Fierce  conflagration  through  the  land. 
Joy  hath  Heaven  vouchsafed  to  me ; 

See,like  golden  star,  the  Bell, 
Smooth  and  polish'd  as  may  be, 
Casteth  now  its  prison  shell. 
From  crest  to  lip  gleams, 
As  of  bright  sunbeams, 
And  the  scutcheons  moulded  truly 
Praise  the  skilful  maker  duly. 
Here,  Comrades,  here. 

Close  round,  that  consecrate  we  may 
The  Bell  with  baptism  to-day  ; 

And  ConcoxM  be  the  name  't  shall  bear! 
To  Unity  and  brotherhood  of  Will, 
A  loving  people  may  it  gather  still ! 
And  this  be  ever  its  vocation, 
(  For  'iwas  for  this  it  had  creation  ;) 
High  o'er  the  life  of  earth,  far  under. 
Dwelling  in  heaven's  blue  canopy, 
To  saving  the  neighbour  of  the  thunder ; 

And  bordering  on  the  starry  sky. 
To  strike  as  voice  from  heaven  the  soul. 
Like  the  sweet  music  of  the  spheres. 
That  praise  their  Maker  as  they  roll, 
Leading  along  the  wreathed  years. 
To  solemn  and  eternal  things 

Be  dedicate  alone  its  chime ; 
And  hourly,  as  it  restless  swings. 

Proclaim  it  still  the  flight  of  time. 
Heartless  itself,  and  dead  to  feeling, 

0!  may  it  lend  a  voice  to  Fate ; 
And  ever  with  its  solemn  pealing 

Companion  Life's  still  changing  state. 
And  as  the  notes  that  from  it  swell 
Loud  toning,  die  upon  the  ear, — 
That  nought  is  lasting  let  it  tell. 

That  all  things  fade,  and  wither  here  I 
Now,  with  strength  of  cords,  on  high 

From  its  cUy-bed  lift  the  Bell ; 
That  it  mount  the  azure  sky 
in  the  realm  of  sound  to  dwell. 
Pull  your  hardest  I  raise ! 
Now  it  moves— it  sways — 
O !  bode  it  to  this  city  joy, 
And  Peace  its  first  glad  Iiote^  employ  ! 
Norember  Irf,  I8i;j.  (;,  jj,  |^, 
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Mr.  Tytlbr's  leaders  will,  we  are  persuaded, 
pirticipale  in  thoae  feelings  of  mingled  regret  and 
gntitnde  with  which  he  teUs  them  he  now  closes 
**  the  labours  of  eighteen  years ;"  years  passed  in 
the  tranquil  pleasures  of  historicad  inyestigation 
and  **  dsYoted  to  the  pursuit  of  truth."  This  grati- 
tude springs  fo>m  the  purest  and  the  highest 
sonrce ;  and  rises  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good,  that 
life  and  health  have  been  spared  him  to  complete 
his  arduous  undertaking.  Nor  can  it  be  without 
gr&tefid  feelings  of  another  kind,  that  the  author 
looks  back  upon  his  finished  work  ;  on  the  noble 
monument  which  he  has,  through  so  long  a  term 
of  years,  patiently  and  diligently  piled,  and  which 
most  henceforth  entwine  his  name  with  the  liter- 
ature and  the  history  of  his  country. 

The  world  has  undeigone  important  changes 
nnoe  this  work  was  projected,  some  of  which  are, 
we  think,  reflected  in  its  pages.  One  of  the  most 
msiked  of  these  changes  is  the  rapid  ascendancy 
of  the  Democratic  principle ;  of  the  **  rascal  pole- 
itmag  Commons  J*  The  "  yidgar  sort."  hare  erery- 
^hen,  and  even  under  the  most  despotic  govem- 
meots,  become  of  more  account.  One  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  the  Historian  dives  deeper  into 
the  heart  of  the  sodal  system  in  looking  for 
the  springs  of  events.  He  is  no  longer  contented, 
u  of  old,  with  merely  skinmiing  the  surface  of 
society,  or  resting  on  its  prouder  eminences.  He 
peroeires  mighty  causes  silently  at  work,  which 
have  hitherto  passed  with  but  sUght  attention,  un- 
til, like  the  French  revolution,  revealed  in  their 

tremendous  results. The  style,  or  rather  spirit, 

of  modem  History,  at  least  as  it  is  exemplified  in 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Tytler,  and  especially  in  his 
later  volumes,  has  also  become  more  racy  and 
ptctoresque.  If  the  novelists  have,  of  late,  invaded 
the  province  of  the  Historians,  the  latter  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  learned  something  of  dramatic 
effect  from  the  pages  of  Historical  Romance.  In- 
^ead  of  the  brief  details  and  masterly  generalisa- 
tions of  Hume,  or  the  stately,  resonant  periods  of 
I^bertson  s  narrative,  we  have,  in  Mr.  Tytler  s 
History,  without  any  sacrifice  of  recondite  thought 
or  purity  of  style,  more  graphic  force,  a  closer  appeal 
to  fact,  and  a  firmer  reliance  on  the  naked  truth 
of  character  and  circumstance.  We  see  events 
Pwang,  not  in  the  dressed-up  narrative  of  a  dis- 
t4nt  third  party,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they 
fetoally  appeared  to  the  spectators,  or  to  the  actors 
IB  the  scenes  described.  We  are  adniitted  behind  the 
«cntt,  to  see  how  passion  and  interest  animate 
*nd  mfluenoe  men  of  all  degrees ;  and  by  what 
*J»nge  motives,  or  with  how  "  little  wisdom  "  and 
forethought,  the  world  is  governed.  A  troubled 
and  nnmly  world  was  that  same  brave,  old  world 
of  Scotland  down  to  the  period  at  which  Mr. 
'I>tkr  takes  leave  of  it ;  when  the  death  of  Eliza- 
"«th,  by  opening  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
England  to  James  VI.,  blended  the  future  history 
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of  the  rival  and  hostile  kingdoms.  Mr.  Tytler's 
work,  closing  with  this  period,  possesses  a  second- 
ary, and  yet  important  value  to  the  reflecting  stu- 
dent of  history,  from  furnishing  one  of  the  most 
complete  pictures  of  society  in  a  particular  stage 
of  progression  that  can  be  obtained.  Change  but  the 
names,  and  sliift  the  scene  from  Scotland  and  the 
Scottish  Court  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  to  A£Fghanistan  and  Cabul  at 
this  moment,  and  the  annals  of  both  countries 
become,  in  their  great  features,  almost  identical.  A 
feudal  monarch,  however  able  and  intrepid  he  might 
personally  be,  contending,  often  hopelessly,  against 
his  unruly  and  powerful  chiefs  and  barons,  whom 
he  could  only  manage  by  playing  ofi^  against  each 
other  those  passions  of  ambition,  revenge,  and  rapa- 
city, whichkept  the  noblesat perpetual  feud  amongst 
themselves ;  and  a  country  distracted  and  im- 
poverished by  their  oppression  and  their  quarrels, 
and  the  feebleness  of  the  supreme  power ;  of  the 
LaWy  as  represented  by  the  sovereign.  The  Feudal 
principle,  in  its  early  stages,  is  not  more  forcibly 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  any  nation  than  in  the 
annals  of  Scotland  during  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts ; 
nor  yet  the  policy  by  which  a  stronger  and  better^ 
ordered  commonwealth,  in  irksome  relation  with 
a  poor,  unruly,  and  troublesome  neighbour,  con- 
trives to  keep  her  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm 
and  disquietude.  Throughout  the  entire  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  it  was  the  base  maxim  of  her  govern- 
ment, that  internal  peace  in  Scotland  was  immi- 
nent peril  to  England.  Ireland  is  very  much  at 
the  present  day  what  Scotland  was  to  England 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  feeble 
nonage  of  the  Reformation  principle.  It  was  by 
ZZntofi  that  the  peace  and  welfare  of  both  kingdoms 
were  finally  secured, — ^by  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
followed  by  a  union  of  the  kingdoms. 

Though  we  think  that  Mr.  Tytler  has  both  picto- 
rialized  and  moralized  History  in  a  spirit  that  belongs 
to  our  own  period,  and  in  so  doing  raised  its  character 
as  a  general  instructor,  besides  rendering  it  more 
attractive  ;  it  is  probable  that  his  main  distinctive 
attribute  as  an  Historian,  will  be  considered  his 
systematic  rejection  of  all  second-hand  testimony, 
however  high  its  authority ;  and  his  simple  reli- 
ance on  the  truth  as  he  found  it  at  first-hand, 
revealed  to  his  patient  and  unwearied  research  in 
those  voluminous  original  documents  which  had 
either  remained  unexamined  for  centuries,  or  had 
been  examined  very  imperfectly.  This  is  a  solid 
and  indefeasible  claim ;  and  one  which,  in  Mr. 
Tytler's  case,  admits  of  no  dispute ;  as  eveiy  page 
bears  testimony  to  its  validity. 

We  may  be  influenced,  unconsciously  however, 
by  the  spirit  of  our  own  age,  when  we  consider 
the  new  style  of  writing  the  annals  of  nations, 
which  has  been  adopted  and  indeed  in  part  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Tytler,  as  more  congenial  to 
''  men's  business  and  bosoms"  than  the  elaborate 
compositions  of  what  may  be  called  the  Classical 
School  of  History  ;  and  in  imagining  the  familiar 
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and  life-like  ^'  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  quite  as  fiill 
of  instruction  as  more  grave  and  ornate  produc- 
tions. This  isy  after  all,  a  matter  of  taste ;  but 
not  so  the  new  facts,  and  new  documents,  origi- 
nating new  views  of  character,  and  pointing  to 
probable  motives  of  action  not  before  suspected, 
which  have  been  dragged  into  light  by  Mr.  Tyt- 
ler.  We  may  illustrate  our  idea  of  the  classical 
and  the  modem  mode  of  writing  History,  and  at 
the  same  time  vindicate  our  preference  of  the  lat- 
ter,— of  the  familiar,  graphic,  and  picturesque,— 
by  pointing  to  the  original  letters  of  Elizabeth, 
now  first  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume, 
and  which  are  replete  with  individuality ;  and  those 
letters  which  have  long  been  before  the  world, 
written  offioiaUy  on  the  same  business  by  her  min- 
isters, and  only  bearing  her  signature. 

Mr.  Tytler's  eighth  volume  closed  with  the  tragi- 
cal execution  of  Queen  Mary.  At  the  opening  of 
this  volume  the  character  of  Elizabeth  becomes,  if 
possible,  more  odious  to  the  reader,  from  the  deep 
dissimulation  (with  which  some  remorse  might 
have  mingled)  which  she  practised  on  receiving 
accounts  of  the  rival  queen's  death ;  and  from  her 
severity  and  perfidy  to  her  tools  and  instruments 
in  that  catastrophe.  How  nobly — the  most  bigoted 
Tory  must  allow— stands  out  the  conduct  of  the 
Regicides  throughout  the  troubles  and  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  baseness  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers  to  the  long-marked  and  long- 
pursued  victim  of  her  suspicion  and  jealousy! 
Truth  was  as  incompatible  with  the  functions  of 
sovereignty  in  those  times,  as  it  is  to  be  feared 
frankness  and  sincerity  must  be  in  courts  at  all 
times.  Mr.  Tytler*s  History,  like  every  other  his- 
tory, whatever  opinion  it  may  leave  of  the  value 
of  the  Institution  of  Monardiy,  does  not  in  any 
case  recommend  the  individuals  doomed  to  enact 
the  part  of  monarch  either  to  the  reader's  affections 
or  esteem. 

The  duplicity  of  Elizabeth  failed  for  once. 
Scotland  and  Europe  held  her  guilty  of  the  mur- 
der at  which  she  affected  so  much  indignation  and 
horror.  In  Scotland  the  intelligence  was  received 
with  universal  indignation  and  open  threats  of  re- 
venge ;  but  the  feeling  seems  to  have  evaporated 
in  words  where  other  interests  were  not  involved 
in  the  quarrel.  The  party  most  deeply  interested 
by  affection  and  by  honour,  the  young  king,  self- 
iidily  delighted  with  the  assurance  of  undivided 
sovereignty,  even  suffered,  according  to  Bfr.  Tytler, 
some  expressions  of  satisfaction  to  escape  him ; 
which  his  wily  chief  minister.  Secretary  Mait- 
land,  thought  it  right  should  only  reach  the  most 
confidentiid  ears.  The  proud  and  fierce  Border 
chiefs,  and  the  Catholic  lords  of  the  north,  were 
more  in  earnest,  as  was  proved  in  some  desperate 
forays  and  many  threats  of  vengeance. 

Secretary  Maitland,  afterwards  Chancellor,  was 
themost  distinguished  andinfluential  Scottish  states- 
man of  this  period  ;  and  Mr.  Tytler  has  bestowed 
remarkable  pains  in  elaborating  that  mixed  char- 
acter in  which  bad  moral  elements  greatly  pre- 
ponderated; although  Maitland  certainly  possessed 
many  solid  and  useful  qualities,    Elizabeth  could 


not  at  this  time  afford  to  quarrel  with  Scoiknd,  h&d 
an  open  course  of  policy  ever  been  her  object  in  the 
country  which  she  always  aimed  to  divide,  in  oidei 
to  govern.  The  Armada  was  gathering  in  Spain ; 
the  ports  of  Flanders  rang  wi^  the  din  of  prepu- 
ation;  and  Ireland  wa%  as  ever,  when  danger 
menaces  England,  on  the  eve  of  a  rebellion.  Bat 
this,  the  Rebellion  of  Tyrone,  afterwards  proved 
one  of  the  most  formidable  of  those  endless  mo?«* 
ments.  The  genius  or  good  genius  of  Elizabeth, 
or  of  England  and  of  Frotestaiotism,  onoe  men 
triumphed.  The  Armada  was  dispersed,  ths 
Guises  assassinated,  and  Elizabeth  found  herself 
at  liberty  to  retract  or  forget  the  lavish  promisee 
by  which  in  the  moment  of  danger  she  had  pur- 
chased the  amity  and  assistance  of  the  King  of 
Scots,  and  inspired  him  with  fresh  zeal  against  his 
rebellious  subjects,  the  Catholic  lords.  They  had 
been  encouraging  Spain  to  attack  England  thiough 
Scotland ;  promising  Philip  and  the  Duke  of  Panna 
that  the  moment  a  descent  was  made,  they  would 
join  them  with  a  body  of  troops  which  ihould 
overwhelm  Elizabeth.  This  may  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  an  illustrative  extract. 

Against  this  [the  invaBioii]  there  was  little  to  oppon : 
for  the  Soottish  king  and  the  Kirk  were  on  bad  temui;  ud 
the  Chancellor  Maitland,  the  only  man  of  statesmanlike 
views,  although  in  heart  a  Protestant  and  a  fHend  to 
England,  lived  in  hourly  dread  of  assassination  by  Both- 
weU,  or  some  of  his  desperate  associates.  Under  saeh 
trying  oircnmstances,  it  says  something  ibr  the  King  «f 
Soots  that  he  resisted  the  high  offers  made  to  him  at 
this  crisis  by  foreign  princes,  declared  himself  the  de- 
termined opponent  of  Spain,  resolved  to  support  the  re- 
formed opinions,  and  codperated  cordially  with  the 
Queen  of  England.  He  assured  Elizabeth  that  she  could 
not  detest  more  deeply  than  himself  the  plots  of  the 
Papists ;  that  none  of  the  messengers  of  Antiebrist, 
their  common  enemy,  should  be  encouraged  ;  and  thit 
lus  single  reason  for  suspending  their  nsual  loving  intel- 
ligence was  a  feeUng  that  she  had  fUled  to  Tindieate 
herself  ftom  the  guilt  of  his  mother's  blood.  To  prote 
his  sincerity  against  the  Catholics,  he  summoned  bii 
forces,  attacked  the  Castle  of  Lochmaben  belonzing  to 
Lord  Maxwell,  who  had  now  assumed  the  title  of  Mo^ 
ton,  and,  reinforced  by  an  English  battering^tnun,  best 
the  castle  about  the  ears  of  its  captain,  David  Maxwell, 
whom  he  hanged  with  six  of  his  men.  This  spiiiisDd 
severity  enchanted  Elisabeth ;  and  die  forthwith  de- 
spatched Mr.  William  Ashby  to  the  Scottish  court  with  her 
thanks  and  congratulations.  But  the  ambassador  pro- 
mised fkr  more  than  the  queen  had  the  least  intention 
of  perfbrming.  His  royal  mistress,  he  said,  was  ready 
to  settle  a  duchy  on  her  good  brother,  with  a  yeaily 
pension  of  five  thousand  pounds.  She  would  immediately 
raise  for  him  a  body-guard  of  fifty  Scottish  gentlemen ; 
and,  to  meet  the  danger  of  a  revolt  by  the  Popish  lords 
on  tiie  approach  of  the  Armada,  she  would  levy  a  eorpe 
of  a  hundred  horse  and  a  hundred  inftntry  to  a«t  spoa 
the  Borders. 

But  the  danger  passed  over ;  and  Elizabeth  wss 
ever  as  dexterous  at  forgetting  promises  as  oppo^ 
tune  in  making  them. 

James  now  naturally  looked  for  the  perfermance  of 
her  promises;  but  he  was  cruelly  disappointed.  With 
the  cessation  of  alarm,  Elizabeth's  deep-rooted  habits  of 
parsimony  revived :  the  promised  duchy  with  its' princely 
revenue,  the  annual  pension,  the  intended  body-gaaid, 
the  English  auxiliaries  to  act  upon  the  Borders,  melted 
awayi  and  were  no  more  heard  of : — ^Ashby,  the  ambas- 
sador, it  was  alleged,  had  much  exceeded  his  instrno- 
tions;  and  the  king,  in  great  wrath,  complained  that  be 
had  been  dandled  and  duped  like  a  Doy.  These  irritated 
feelings  were  encooraged  by  the  l^anidi  faction.  Many 
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lagei  th6  king  to  seek  rerenge.  Bothwell,  erer  anxious 
fbr  broils,  boasted  that,  without  charging  his  master  a 
fiuthiag,  he  would  bleed  Elizabeth's  ezoheqner  at  the 
nte  (it  two  hundred  tiionsand  crowns  a^year,  or  lay  the 
country  waste  to  the  gates  of  Newcastle.  The  more 
iDoderate  party  hardly  dared  to  advise;  and  the  Chan- 
cellor Bfaitland,  hitherto  the  firm  friend  of  England, 
foond  himself  compelled  to  unite  with  Hnntly,  The 
character  of  the  young  prince,  and  the  dangerous  and 
DDsettled  state  of  Scotland  at  this  time,  were  strikingly 
described  by  Fowler  in  one  of  his  letters  to  WaJsingham. 
He  found  James,  he  said,  a  rirtuons  prince,  stained  by 
so  rice,  and  singularly  acute  in  the  discussion  of  all  mas- 
ters of  state;  but  indolent  and  csmless,  and  so  utterly 
proftise,  that  he  gaye  to  etery  suitor,  eren  to  Tain  youths 
and  proud  Ibols,  whaterer  they  desired.  He  did  not 
scrapie  to  throw  away,  in  this  manner,  eyen  the  lands  of 
his  crown;  and  so  reckless  was  he  of  wealth,  that,  in 
Fowler's  opinion,  if  he  were  to  get  a  million  from  £^- 
lind,  it  would  all  go  the  same  way.  His  pleasures  were 
hunting,  of  which  he  waft  passionately  fbnd;  and  playing 
at  tlie  mawe,  an  English  game  of  chance,  in  which  he 
piqued  himself  on  excelling.  In  his  dress  he  was  sloyenly, 
lod  his  court  and  household  were  shabby  and  unkingly; 
hot  he  sat  often  in  council,  was  punctual  in  his  religious 
dQtiefl,not  missing  the  sermons  thrice  a-week;  and  his 
BMnera  betrayed  no  haughtiness  or  pride.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  Fowler  that  he  detested  the  rude  and  ferocious 
hewng  of  his  great  nobles,  who  were  content  to  obey 
him  ht  trifles,  bat  in  all  serious  matters,  touching  life  or 
JMtiee,took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  openly 
deled  him.  Upon  this  subject  Fowler's  expressions 
were  reinariahle.  When  it  came  to  the  execution  of 
;*tice,  it  was  evident,  he  said,  his  subjects  feared  him 
Ml,  wHfet  he  was  terrified  to  deal  with  so  many  at 
once,  looking  tremblingly  to  the  fate  of  his  ancestors,  of 
whom  such  as  attempted  to  execute  justice  with  severity, 
were  uniformly  pnt  to  death  by  their  nobles. 

James  at  this  period  had  not  long  attained  his  ma^ 
jority.  In  ennniog  he  had  been  an  early  proficient]; 
sod  though  always  dkhonesty  hu  nnderstanding  ex- 
panded with  his  years  and  experience  of  affairs.  He 
was  indeed  one  of  the  most  singular  mixtures  of  saga- 
city and  imbecility,  spirit  and  pusillanimity,  that 
erer  wore  a  cro^m.  Unlike  what  is  alleged  of  his 
pandson  Charles  II.,  his  actions  were  often  marked 
by  more  wisdom  than  his  words.  But  in  this  tumul- 
tuaiy  period  of  his  reign,  he  owed  much  to  the  saga- 
cious counsels  and  firmness  of  his  chancellor,  Mait- 
land;  and  he  was  also  sometimes  made  a  hero  in 

T>iteof  himself. A  lull  following  the  crushing  of 

the  Catholic  Lords,  (the  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Errol, 
aided  by  the  turbulent  Bothwell,)  enabled  the 
young  king  to  perform  the  gallant  and  chivalrous 
«xploit  of  going  to  Denmark  to  claim,  despite  the 
wnaflness  of  her  tocher^  the  royal  bride  whom  the 
MTious  winds  and  waves  had  ^conspired  to  keep 
ftom  his  embraces.  All  Mr.  Tytler's  veneration 
for  royalty  cannot  save  him  from  perpetrating 
Jere  and  there  a  gentle  joke  at  the  expense  of 
**G«ntle  King  Jamie  ;*  followed  by  others  at  the 
^kj  which  the  historian  admires  even  less  than 
*e  king.  The  young  Queen  of  Scotland's  corona- 
^m  took  phMe  not  long  after  the  royal  pair 
reached  Edinburgh,  and  was  performed  on  a  scale 
"f  onnsual  magnificence ; — 

Oily  douded  by  a  dispute  between  the  king  and  the 
^,on  tlw  subject  of  "anointing ;"  a  ceremony  repre- 
sented on  the  side  of  the  Puritans  as  Jewish,  papal,  and 
«omm^ly  superstitions—on  the  other,  as  Christian,holy, 
•MUttohc  The  royal  arguments,  however,  were  en- 
loreedby  atfareat  that  one  of  the  bishops  should  be  sent 
wr.  Tht  dread  of  this  worse  profanation  procured  the 
««tttton  of  the.lesser:  the  ceremony  was  allowed  to  pro- 


ceed according  to  the  king's  wishes ;  and,  to  use  the  i 
expression  of  a  contemporary,  **  the  Countess  of  Mar, 
having  taken  the  queen's  right  arm,  and  opened  tibe 
eraigi  of  her  gown,  Mr.  Robert  Bruce  immediately 
pound  forth  upon  those  parts  of  her  breast  and  arm  of 
quhilk  the  clothes  were  removed,  a  bonny  quantity  of  oiL** 

Anne  of  Denmark's  triumphal  entiy  into  her  capi- 
tal far  out-did  that  of  Queen  Victoria  the  other 
year ;  the  worthy  merchants  and  burgesses  having 
had  ^lU  time  and  scope  for  due  preparation,  and  the 
display  of  their  splendour.  Kings  and  queens 
now-a-days  are  acting  wisely  in  trying  to  diminish 
the  senseless  prostration  of  Uieir  worshippers ;  and 
it  is  full  time. 

Acting  under  the  counsels  of  Maitland,  James^ 
after  his  marriage,  resolved  on  energetic  measures 
to  restrain  his  turbulent  barons  and  extend  and 
consolidate  the  influence  of  the  Crown.  His  first 
decided  measure  was  the  attempt  to  seize  the  Laird 
of  Niddry,  a  lesser  baron,  protected  by  BoUiwell ; 
which,  though  the  man  escaped,  showed  that  the 
king  was  in  earnest.  This  spirited  act,  and  the  new 
regulations  in  giving  audience  at  the  palace,  now 
first  adopted  by  James,  gave  deep  offence  to  a 
haughty  nobility;  every  one  of  whom  fancied 
himself  quite  as  good  a  man  as  his  prince.  New 
conspiracies  were  formed,  which  had,  however, 
the  good  effect  of  drawing  the  councils  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  more  into  unity.  Elizabeth  was 
besides,  at  this  time,  as  much  teased  and  exasperated 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  Puritans  as  James  was 
afflicted  by  those  of  the  Kirk  ministers.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  more  serious  affairs,  the  king  found  leis- 
ure to  amuse  himself  by  hunting  up  witches ;  an 
amusement  which,  if  sport  to  hhn,  was  too  often 
death  to  them.  Our  enlightened  age, — in  whidi 
learned  and  respectable  men  openly  profess  be- 
lief in  the  wildest  alleged  phenomena  of  mes- 
merism, and  settle  a  man's  moral  and  intellec- 
tual character,  if  not  from  the  witch-marks  seen 
in  his  eyes  or  found  on  other  parts  of  his  body, 
as  did  ike  witch-finders  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
then  from  certain  bumps  or  hoUows  on  his 
skull, — ^has  no  right  whatever  to  be  severe  in  judg- 
ment on  King  James  and  his  darker  age.  A 
certain  witch,  named  Barbara  Napier,  being  "  a 
woman  well  connected,"  was  on  her  triid  acquitted, 
where  a  poor  unfriended  crone  whom  the  king 
wished  to  find  guilty,  would  too  probably  have 
been  summarily  condemned.  He  was  enraged,  and 
strained  law  and  justice  on  another  witch-trial,  in 
which,  after  the  fashion  of  Alfred,  or  '^  Fergus  thd 
first  of  our  kings,"  he  sate,  sole  and  supreme,  admin- 
istering justice  as  judge  and  jury.  The  poor  wretches 
arraigned,  pleaded  guilty,  and  came  in  the  king's 
mercy ;  and  the  monarch  made  a  most  character- 
istic speech ;  one,  indeed,  much  better  than  any 
dramatist,  or  novelist,  could  have  invented  for  him, 
and  to  introduce  which  we  have  mentioned  the 
trial: — 

Alluding  to  the  shocking  state  of  the  country  and  the 
prevalence  of  crimes,  ^  I  must  advertise  you,"  said  he, 
^  what  it  is  that  makes  great  crimes  to  be  so  rife  in  this 
country  ;  namely,  that  all  men  set  themselves  more  for 
friend  than  for  justice  and  obedience  to  the  laws.  This 
corruption  here  bairn$  tuek  at  the  pap ;  and  let  a  man 
commit  the  most  filthy  crimes  that  can  be,  yet  his  friends 
take  his  part ;  and  first  keep  him  from  apprehension,  and 
after;  by  fead  or  favor,  by  folse  assize,  or  some  way  or 
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other,  they  find  moyen  of  hU  escape.  The  expeiienoe 
hereof  we  have  in  Niddry.  I  will  not  speak  how  I  am 
charged  with  this  fault  in  court  and  choir,  from  prince 
and  pulpit ;  yet  this  I  say,  that  howBoeyer  matters  hare 
gone  against  my  will,  I  am  innocent  of  all  injustice  in 
these  behalfs.  My  conscience  doth  set  me  clear,  as  did 
the  conscience  of  Samuel ;  and  I  call  you  to  be  judges 
herein.  And  suppose  I  be  your  king,  yet  I  submit  my- 
self to  the  accusations  of  you,  my  subjects,  in  this  behalf ; 
and  let  any  one  say  what  I  hare  done.  And  as  I  have 
thus  begun,  so  purpose  I  to  go  forward;  not  because  I 
am  James  Stuard,  and  can  command  so  many  thoosands 
of  men,  but  because  God  hath  made  me  a  king  and  judge, 
to  judge  righteous  judgment. 

^  For  witchcraft,  which  is  a  thing  grown  very  com- 
mon among  us,  I  know  it  to  be  a  most  abominable  sin  ; 
and  I  hare  been  occupied  these  three  quarters  of  a  year 
for  the  sifting  out  of  them  that  are  guilty  herein.  We 
axe  taught  by  the  laws,  both  of  God  and  man,  that  this 
sin  is  most  odious ;  and  by  God's  law  punishable  by 
death.  By  man's  law  it  is  called  MaUJieium  or  Venefi- 
cium,  an  ill  deed,  or  a  poisonable  deed,  and  punishable 
likewise  by  death.  Now,  if  it  be  death  as  practised 
against  any  of  the  people,  I  must  needs  think  it  to  be 
(at  least)  the  like  if  it  be  against  the  king.  Not  that  I 
fear  death  ;  for  I  thank  God  I  dare  in  a  good  cause 
abide  hazard."  ♦  •  «  As  for  them,"  he  concluded, «  who 
think  these  witchcrafts  to  be  but  fantasies,  I  remit  them 
to  be  catechised  and  instructed  in  these  most  erident 
points." 

James,  perhaps,  felt  somewhat  doubtfhl  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  his  personal  courage,  and  was  aware  that  his  sub- 
jects shared  in  his  apprehensions ;  but  he  was  little 
aware  how  soon  his  courage  and  determination  were  to 
be  put  to  the  test,  by  the  frightful  state  of  the  country 
and  the  frequent  attacks  upon  the  royal  person.  So, 
however,  it  happened.  Between  priyate  feuds,  the  con- 
tinuance of  Catholic  intrigues,  the  actiye  and  indignant 
counter-moyements  of  the  Kirk^  and  the  open  rebellion 
of  Bothwell,  whose  power  and  reckless  brayery  made 
him  formidable  to  all  parties,  the  whole  land  was  thrown 
Into  a  deplorable  state  of  tumult  and  insecurity.  In  the 
Highlands,  the  Earl  of  Huntly  and  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
two  of  the  greatest  houses  in  the  North,  engaged  in  a 
deadly  quarrel, which  drewin  the  Lairds  of  Grant, Calder, 
Mackintosh,  and  others,  and  made  the  fairest  districts  a 
prey  to  indiscriminate  hayoc  and  murder.  At  court  all 
was  commotion  and  apprehension  from  the  riyalry  of  the 
Master  of  Glammis,  who  began  to  be  a  fayourite  of  the 
king,  and  Chancellor  Thirlstane,  who  would  brook  no 
riyal  in  power.  On  the  Borders,  Bothwell  welcomed 
eyery  broken  man  and  cruel  murderer  who  chose  to  ride 
under  his  banner.  Some  time  previous  to  the  trials  of 
the  witches,  this  daring  chief  had  invaded  the  Supreme 
Courty  and  carried  off  a  witness  from  the  bar,  who  was 
about  to  give  evidence  against  one  of  his  retainers,  whilst 
the  king,  although  in  the  next  room,  did  not  dare  to  in- 
terfere. 

Neither  the  storming  of  Cromarty  jail  by  the 
Non-intmsionists  the  other  day^  and  Uieir  rescue 
of  a  prisoner,  nor  eyen  the  affair  of  Porteous,  can  be 
compared  to  this.  The  affair  ended  in  an  attempt  by 
Bothwell  to  make  the  king  prisoner ;  which,  like  the 
subsequent  Gowrie  conspiraey,had  very  nearly  been 
successful.  This  attempt  ushers  in  the  tra^y, 
still  famUiarly  remembered,  talked  of,  and  sung 
at  the  cottage  firesides  of  Scotland,  as  the  mur- 
der of  the  "Bonny  Earl  of  Murray."  It  is 
thus  strikingly  related  by  Mr.  Tytler : — 

The  reader  may  perhi^  remember  the  utter  destme- 
tion  brought  by  the  Regent  Murray  upon  the  great  Earl 
of  Huntly  ;  his  execution,  and  that  of  one  of  his  sons, 
the  forfeiture  of  his  immense  estates,  and  the  almost 
entire  overthrow  of  his  house.  It  was  now  thirty  years 
aiuce  that  miserable  event :  the  favour  of  the  king  had 
restored  the  family  of  Gordon  to  its  estates  and  its  hon- 
ours, and  HuQtly's  ambition  might  have  been  satisfiod; 


bat  the  deep  prineii^e  of  feudal  vengeanoe  demanded 
blood  for  blood ;  and  there  was  not  a  retainer  of  the 
house  of  Huntly,  from  the  belted  knight  that  sat  at  his 
master's  right  hsnd  to  the  serving-man  behind  his  chair, 
who  did  not  acknowledge  the  sacred  necessity  of  le- 
venge.  Time,  which  |softens  or  dilutes  most  feelings, 
only  added  intensity  to  this  ;  and  now  when  the  hour 
of  repayment  was  come,  the  debt  was  exacted  with 
fearful  interest.  The  then  Earl  of  Murray,  a  Stewart, 
and  representative  of  the  famous  regent,  vras  one  of  the 
bravest  and  handsomest  men  of  his  time ;  a  favourite  at 
Court,  and  dear  to  the  people  and  the  Kirk,  who  still 
looked  fondly  back  to  the  days  of  his  great  ancestor.  In 
deeds  of  arms  and  personal  prowess,  an  old  chronicle 
describes  him  as  a  sort  of  Amadis ;  **  comely,  gentle, 
brave,  and  of  a  great  stature  and  strength  of  body." 
This  young  nobleman  had  princely  possessions  in  the 
North,  and  for  some  years  deadly  feud  had  raged  be- 
tween him  and  Huntly;  but  Lord  Ochiltree,  a  Stewart, 
a  firm  friend  of  Murray,  wm  at  this  time  exerting 
himself  to  bring  abont  an  agreement  between  the  two 
barons;  and  had  so  far  succeeded,  that  Murray,  with  a 
slender  retinue,  left  his  northern  fastnesses,  and  came 
to  his  mother's  castle  of  Dunibristle,  a  short  distance 
fi!om  the  Qneensferry.  Huntly,  his  enemy,  was  then 
at  Court  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  king ;  and 
Ochiltree,  who  had  communicated  with  him,  and  in- 
formed him  of  Murray's  wishes  for  a  reconciliation,  took 
horse  and  rode  to  Qneensferry,  intending  to  pass  to 
Bnnibristle  and  arrange  an  amicable  meeting  between 
the  rival  earhk  To  his  surprise,  he  found  that  a  royal 
order  had  been  sent,  interdicting  any  boats  from  plying 
that  day  between  Fife  and  the  opposite  coast  Bat 
little  suspicion  was  occasioned :  he  believed  it  some 
measure  connected  with  the  hot  pursuit  then  going  on 
against  Bothwell,  and  was  satisfied  to  abandon  hii 
journey  to  Dunibristle.  This  proved  the  destruction  of 
his  poor  friend.  That  very  day,  the  7th  of  Febroary, 
the  king  hunted  ;  and  Huntly,  giving  out  that  he 
meant  to  accompany  the  royal  cavalcade,  assembled  his 
followers  to  the  number  of  forty  horse.  Suddenly  he 
prstended  that  certain  news  had  reached  him  of  the 
retreat  of  Bothwell ;  extorted  from  the  king  per- 
mission to  ride  against  this  traitor ;  and  passing  the 
ferry,  beset  the  house  of  Dunibristle,  and  summoned 
Murray  to  surrender.  This  was  refosed  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  great  disparity  in  numbers,  the  Stewarts  resisted 
till  nightfiJl,  when  Huntly,  collecting  the  corn-stacks, 
or  ricks,  in  the  nei^bouring  fields,  piled  them  up 
against  the  walls,  commanded  the  house  to  be  set  on 
fire,  and  compelled  its  unhappy  inmates  to  make  a 
desperate  sally  that  they  might  escape  being  bant 
alive.  In  this  outbreak  the  Sheriif  of  Murray  was 
slain ;  but  the  young  earl,  aided  by  his  great  statnro 
and  strength,  rushed  forth  all  burned  and  blackened, 
with  his  long  and  beantiftil  tresses  on  fire  and  streaming 
behind  him,  threw  himself  with  irresistible  tarj  on  hit; 
assailants,  broke  through  the  toils  like  a  lion,  and  es- 
caped by  speed  of  foot  to  the  sea-shore.  Here,  unfor- 
tunately, his  hair  and  the  silken  plume  of  his  hebnet 
blaied  through  the  darkness ;  and  his  foil  pursuenr, 
tracing  him  by  the  trail  of  light,  ran  him  into  a  cave, 
where  they  cruelly  murdered  him.  His  mortal  wound, 
it  was  said,  was  given  by  Gordon  of  Buckie,  who,  with 
the  ferocity  of  the  times,  seeing  Huntly  drawing  back, 
cursed  him  as  afraid  to  go  as  far  as  his  followers,  and 
called  upon  him  to  stab  his  foUen  enemy  with  his  dag- 
ger, and  become  art  and  part  of  the  slaughter,  as  he  had 
been  of  the  conspiracy.  Huntly,  thus  threatened, 
struck  the  dying  man  in  the  foce  with  his  weapon,  who, 
with  a  bitter  smile,  upbraided  him  "  with  having  spoilt 
a  better  foce  than  his  own.'*  The  outcry  against  this 
atrocious  murder  was  deep  and  universal. 

It  was  this  foul  enormity,  we  should  say,  tbat 
gave  a  deadly  blow  to  the  power  and  machinations 
of  the  CatholicleadersandtheCatholicparty  In  Scot- 
land, as  it  certainly  strengthened  the  Presbyterian 
cause.  The  king  and  his  favourite  minister  Mait- 
land,  though  he  now  affected  to  be  his  own  minis- 
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ter,  w%n,  and  not  without  some  shadow  of  reason, 
suspected  of  heing,  if  not  actively  concerned  in 
the  muzder  of  Murray,  yet  cognizant  of  it,  and 
not  averse  to  its  perpetration.  Jealousy  has  been 
one  alleged  motive  of  the  king ;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Gowrie  conspiracy.  The  old  ballad  which  nar- 
rates the  tragedy  bears,  that 
^  The  bonny  Earl  of  Marray,  he  was  the  queen's  love." 
More  than  one  Scottish  historian  has  adopted  this 
view ;  and  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  among  his 
other  crotchets,  James,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
manned  life,  was  troubled  with  jealousy,  and  that 
the  royal  pair  were  not  only  alienated,  but  at  open 
hostility, and  each  heading  rival  household  factions. 
However  the  allegation  of  jealousy  is  supported,  this 
mnch  is  certsdn,  that  if  James  was  guilty  in  deed  or 
thought  of  Murray's  blood,  retribution  was  not 
slow ;  for  the  murder  of  that  popular  nobleman 
led,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Tytler,  to  one  most 
important  event,  to  which  he  thus  alludes  : 

Bat  the  murder  of  Mniray,  the  implication  of  the 
t^oMellor  and  suspected  connivance  of  the  king  in  this 
M  tnosaetion  ;  the  compulsory  retirement  of  Mait- 
lud,uil  the  formidable  combination  which  had  taken 
pfatee  between  the  mi^rity  of  the  higher  nobles  and  the 
£>ri  9i  Bothwell,  threw  the  monarch  into  alarm,  and 
foKtd  him  upon  some  measures  which,  under  other 
cucaastanees,  he  would  scarcelj  have  adopted.  His 
late  ftvoor  to  Huntly  had  damaged  him  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Kiik :  he  now  resolved  to  court  its  aid  and 
to  iUtter  it  by  unwonted  concessions.  These  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice,  as  tbey  led  to  no  less  a  measure  than 
the  establishment  of  Presbytery  by  a  prince  to  whom 
this  faim  of  ecclesiastical  government  iq»pean  to  have 
been  espeeiaJly  obnoxious.  The  acts  passed  in  the  par- 
litaeat  1584,  agahist  the  discipline  and  priyileges  of  the 
iiirk,  had  long  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  ministers; 
snd  they  now,  in  an  Assembly  held  some  time  proTious 
to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  resolved  to  petition  the 
king,  not  only  for  the  abolition  of  these  obnoxions  sta- 
tites,  but  for  a  solemn  legislatlTe  establishment  of  the 
PreAyterian  system  of  church  goremment. 

The  Kirk  triumphed ;  and  1592  witnessed  the 
full  recognition  of  Presbytery,  as  the  established 
religion  of  Scotland.  But  the  Kirk  was  not  yet 
content ;  and  Mr.  Tytler  thus  moralizes  on  the 
^xrit  of  every  dominant  ecclesiastical  party,  what- 
erer  be  the  severe  ordeal  through  which  it  may 
itself  have  passed — 

Hsd  the  Kirk  oontented  itself  with  these  triumphs, 
ud  rested  satisfied  in  the  king's  present  dispositions, 
which  appeared  whoUy  in  its  favour,  all  things  might 
fasTe  remained  quiet :  for  the  Catholics,  convinced  of  the 
nadness  of  their  projects,  were  ready  to  abstain  from  all 
practiees  inimical  to  the  religion  of  the  State,  on  the 
angle  condition  that  they  sho^d  not  be  persecuted  for 
their  adherence  to  the  ancient  faith.  But  the  Kirk  were 
not  disposed  to  take  this  quiet  course.  The  principle  of 
toleration,  diTine  as  it  assuredly  is  in  its  ori^,  yet  so 
I^  in  its  recognition  even  amongst  the  best  men,  was 
tbcn  utterly  unknown  to  either  party.  Reformed  or 
Catholic  The  penaissiou  OTon  of  a  single  case  of  Catho- 
lic woidiip,  however  secrete—the  attendance  of  a  solitary 
isdiTidnal  at  a  single  mass,  in  the  remotest  district  of 
tbe  land,  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  in  the  most  seduded 
cbaaber,  and  where  none  could  come  but  such  as  knelt 
hefore  the  altar  for  conscience'  sake,  and  in  all  sincerity 
of  ionl,— each  worship,  and  its  permission  for  an  hour, 
^considered  an  open  encouragement  of  Antichrist  and 
idolatry.  To  extinguish  the  mass  for  OTor,  to  compel 
its  ssppoiters  to  embrace  what  the  Kirk  considered  to 
be  the  purity  of  Presbyterian  truth,  and  this  under  the 
penalties  of  life  and  limb,  or  iu  its  mildest  form  of  trea- 
son, banishment,  and  forfeiture^  was  considered  not 


merely  praiseworthy,  but  a  point  of  high  religious  duty ; 
and  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  Kirk,  the  whole  inquisi- 
torial machinery  of  detection  and  persecution,  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  accomplishment  of  these  great 
ends.  Are  we  to  wonder  that,  under  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  intrigues  of  the  Catholics  for  the  overthrow  of 
a  gOTemment  which  sanctioned  such  a  system  continued ; 
that  when  they  Imew,  or  suspected  that  the  king  him- 
self was  aTorse  to  persecution,  they  were  encouraged  to 
renew  their  intercourse  with  Spain  ;  and  to  hope  that  a 
new  outbreak.  If  properly  directed,  might  lead  either  to 
the  destruction  of  a  rival  fidth,  or  to  the  establishment  of 
liberty  of  conscience ! 

Though  James  had  for  the  moment,  by  these 
concessions,  secured  the  favour  of  the  Kirk  and 
the  Protestant  lords,  he  remained  embroiled  with 
the  Catholic  lords,  who  still  intrigued  with  Spain  ; 
and  with  the  restless  and  reckless  Bothwell,  whom 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  Kirk,  as  of  Elizabeth, 
secretly  to  favour,  as  a  means  either  of  annoying 
the  king,  or  of  balancing  interests,  and  keeping 
him  in  check.  When  the  plot,  known  in  history 
by  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Blanks^  was  detected 
—by  the  zeal  and  courage  of  Mr.  Andrew  Knox, 
minister  of  Paisley,  who  seized  a  Catholic  gentle* 
man,  the  messenger  of  the  conspirators,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Clyde,  after  he  had  got  on  board 
the  ship  which  was  to  convey  him  to  Spain, — 
Elizabeth  fally  shared  in  the  apprehensions  of 
James  ;  which  fact  we  mention,  to  introduce  her 
original  epigrammatic  letter  of  counsel,  written 
to  her  young  "Brother,"  in  their  common  per- 
plexity— 

«*  Advance  not,"  said  she,  "such  as  hang  their  hopes 
on  other  strings  than  you  may  tune.  Them  that  gold 
can  corrupt,  think  not  your  gifts  can  assure.  Who  once 
have  made  shipwreck  of  their  country,  let  them  never 
enjoy  it.  Weed  out  the  weeds,  lest  the  best  com  fester. 
Never  arm  with  power  such  whose  bitterness  must  fol- 
low after  you  ;  nor  trust  not  their  trust  that  under  any 
colour  will  thrall  their  own  soil. 

*^  I  may  not,  nor  will  I,  conceal  overtures  that  of  late 
fdll  amply  have  been  made  me,  how  you  may  plainly 
know  all  the  combiners  against  your  State,  and  how  yon 
may  entrap  them,  and  so  assure  your  kingdom.  Con- 
sider, if  this  actor  doth  deserve  surety  of  life— not  of 
land,  but  such  as  may  preserve  breath,  to  spend  where 
best  it  shall  please  you.  *  When  I  see  the  day,  I  will 
impart  my  advice  to  whom  it  most  appertains. 

^  Now  bethink,  my  dear  brother,  what  farther  you 
will  have  me  do.  In  meanwhile,  beware  to  give  the 
reins  into  the  hands  of  any,  lest  it  be  too  late  to  revoke 
such  actions  done.  Let  no  one  of  the  Spanish  faction  in 
your  absence,  yea, when  you  are  present,  receive  strength 
or  countenance.  You  know,  but  for  you,  all  of  them  be 
alike  for  me,  for  my  particular.  Yet  I  may  not  deny, 
without  spot  or  wrinkle,  but  I  abhor  such  as  set  their 
country  to  sale.  And  thus,  committing  you  to  God's 
tuition,  I  shall  remain  the  faithfVil  holder  of  my  vowed 
amity." 

The  King  of  Scots  certainly  needed  at  this  time 
both  counsel  and  consolation.  His  great  stay,  the 
chancellor,  liad  succumbed  beneath  the  powerful 
faction  favoured  by  the  queen,  which  had  long  plot- 
ted his  ruin,  and  dreaded  his  restoration  to  power. 

Mr.  Tytler  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  Scotland  at  this  epoch,  and  one 
which,  in  the  great  outlines,  might,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  leligious  factions,  stand  for  the  deli- 
neation of  many  of  the  previous  reigns. 

Nothing,  at  this  moment,  could  be  more  deplorable 
than  the  torn  and  distracted  state  of  the  Scottish  nobUity. 
The  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  Lord  Hamilton,  the  two 
first  noblemen  in  the  reiJin;  were  at  mortsl  feud;  the 
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Bvbjaet  of  their  quarrel  being  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
Lennox,  to  get  himself  declared  the  next  in  Baecearion 
to  the  orown,  to  the  exclniion  of  tiie  prior  right  of  the 
fiunily  of  Hamilton.  Hontly  again,  and  all  thoee  harouB 
who  supported  him,  were  at  ftud  with  the  potent  Earl 
of  Athol,  and  the  whole  race  of  Stewart;  Uie  oaose  of 
their  enmity  being  an  onquenehable  thint  of  revenge  for 
the  mnrder  of  the  Earl  of  Murray.  Argyll,  Ochiltree, 
and  all  the  barons  who  adhered  to  them,  were  at  feud 
with  Lord  Thirlstane,  the  chuicellor,  Loid  Home,  Lord 
Fleming,  and  their  &otion  and  allies;  in  which  course 
they  were  urged  forward  by  the  enmity  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  It  is  difficult,  by  any  general  expressions,  to  con- 
vey a  picture  of  the  miserable  state  of  a  country  torn  by 
such  feuds  as  these.  Nor  were  these  the  sole  causes  of 
disquiet :  Huntlv,  Angus,  and  Errol,  although  declared 
traitors,  were  at  large  in  the  North;  Bothwell,  whom  the 
king  justly  regarded  as  his  mortal  enemy,  was  also  at 
liberty,  harboured  sometimes  on  the  Borders,  sometimes 
in  England,  and  even  daring  to  enter  the  capital  in  dis- 
guise and  hold  secret  intercourse  with  the  noblemen 
about  the  king's  person.  The  intrigues  of  the  Catholics, 
although  checked  by  the  late  discoreries,  were  not  at  an 
end;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  utterly  dissatisfied 
with  the  leniency  which  James  had  exhibited  to  the  re- 
bel earls,  began  to  attack  his  conduct  in  the  pulpit,  and 
to  throw  out  surmises  of  his  secret  inclinations  to  Popery. 
Is  it  a  subject  of  wonder  that  James,  thus  surrounded 
with  danger  and  disquietude,  without  a  minister  whom 
he  could  trust,  or  a  nobility  on  whose  loyalty  and  aflbc- 
tions  he  could  for  a  moment  depend,  should  have  been 
4riven  into  measures  which  may  often  appear  inconsis- 
tent and  capricious  t  The  sole  party  on  whom  he  could 
depend  was  that  of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  with  the 
lesser  barons  and  the  burghs;  and  their  support  was 
only  to  be  bought  at  the  price  of  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  Catholic  earls,  and  the  entire  extirpation  of  the 
Catholic  faith. 

To  this  sweeping  act  of  perseoution  the  monarch 
would  not  consent.  At  this  moment  thirteen  of  the  no- 
bility of  Scotland  were  Catholics;  and,  in  the  northern 
counties,  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  were  attached 
to  the  same  faith.  It  was  insisted  on,  by  the  leading 
ministers  of  the  Kirk,  in  a  convention  of  the  Estates 
which  the  king  summoned  at  tlus  time,  that  the  strictest 
investigation  should  be  made  for  the  discovery  and  im- 
piisonment  of  all  suspected  of  heresy;  and  that,  under 
the  penalties  of  forfeiture  and  banishment,  they  should 
be  compelled  to  recant,  and  embrace  the  reformed  re- 
ligion. The  severity  and  intolerance  of  such  demands 
will  be  best  understood  by  quoting  the  words  of  the  ori- 
ginal. The  Kirk  represented  that,  **  Seeing  the  increase 
of  Papistry  daily  within  this  realm,''  it  was  craved  of 
his  majesty,  with  his  councU  and  nobility  at  that  time 
assembled,  "  that  all  Papists  within  the  same  may  be 
punished  according  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the 
realm.  That  the  act  of  Pariiament  might,  ip$o  /aUo, 
strike  upon  all  manner  of  men,  landed  or  unlanded,  in 
oflioe  or  not,  as  it  at  present  strikes  against  beneficed 
persons.  That  a  declaration  be  made  against  all  Jesuits, 
seminary  priests,  and  trafficking  Papists,  pronouncing 
them  guilty  of  treason;  and  that  the  penalties  of  the  act 
may  be  enforced  against  all  persons  who  conceal  or  har- 
bour them,  not  for  three  days,  as  it  now  stands,  but  for 
any  time  whatsoever.  That  all  such  persons  as  the  Kirk 
had  found  to  be  Papists,  although  tiiey  be  not  excom- 
municated, should  be  debarred  from  occupying  any  ofiice 
within  the  realm,  as  also  fh>m  access  to  his  majesty's 
eompany,  or  enjoying  any  benefit  of  the  laws.  That  upon 
this  declaration,  the  pains  of  treason  and  other  civil 
pains  should  follow,  as  upon  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation; and  that  an  act  of  council  should  be  passed  to 
this  effect,  which  in  the  next  Parliament  should  be  made 
law." 

We  ahall  go  no  farther.  For  once,  surely,  the 
king  was  right  in  his  resistance  to  the  enactment  of 
such  "sweeping  and  severe  penalties," 

In  recording^  at  this  time^  an  open  insult  to  the 
Iftw,  Md  to  all  lawful  authority,  shown  hj  somo 


of  the  nobility,  Baighky,  the  minister  of  Elizabeth, 
wrote  npon  the  margin  of  a  letter  from  Edinburgh, 
in  which  fiowes,  the  English  ambassador,  gave  an 
account  of  the  outrage — "  A  miserable  state ;  that 
may  cause  us  to  bless  oura^  and  our  goveznesi." 
Seldom  did  a  month  go  by,  but  some  old  quarrel  was 
avenged  by  a  fresh  murder,  some  plot  was  conceited 
among  the  nobility, or  some  family-feud  broke  out; 
while  Elizabeth  and  her  ministeraplayed  their  usual 
game  of  craft,  sustained  by  the  most  barefaced  dis- 
regard to  truth.  Added  to  all  this,  was  the  sus- 
picion of  the  leaders  of  the  Kirk,  that  the  king  and 
court  were,  in  earnest,  becoming  favourable  to 
Popery.  Indeed,  the  English  emissaries  in  Scot- 
land appear  themselves  to  have  shared  in  these 
apprehensions ;  and  dreaded,  above  all  things,  the 
union  of  the  Scottish  nobility^  which  James  had, 
after  a  triumphant  campaign  agamst  his  rebel 
barons,  set  himself  to  accomplish.  He  resolved, 
at  all  events,  not  to  drive  the  Catholic  nobility 
desperate,  by  directing  against  them  the  thonden 
of  the  Kirk.  Mr.  T^^er  states  the  case  strongly ; 
but  does  not,  we  think,  place  the  threatened  dan- 
gers to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  even  to  the  na- 
tional independence,  in  the  strongest  light  possible, 
in  his  description  of  the  solemn  convention  as- 
sembled at  St  Andrews  in  this  emergency. 

Of  this  religious  convention  Mr.  James  Melvil,  nephew 
of  the  well-known  Andrew  Melvil,  was  chosen  moden- 
tor ;  and  Mr.  John  Davison,  the  sternest  and  most  seal- 
ous  amongst  his  brethren,  did  not  hesitate  to  anaign  the 
pastors  of  the  Kirk  of  coldness,  self-seeking,  and  negli- 
gence. Let  them  repent,  said  be,  and  betake  themaelTei 
to  their  ordinary  armour— fasting  and  prayer.  Let  the 
whole  Kirk  concur  in  this  needful  humiliation.  Above 
all,  let  the  rebel  earls,  Huntly,  Errol,  Angus,  Auchen- 
down,  and  their  aecomplices,  whom  it  were  idle  to  awiil 
with  any  lighter  censures,  be  solemnly  exconununicated; 
and  let  a  grave  message  of  pastors,  baions,  and  burgeoesi 
carry  their  resoluti<m  to  the  king,  now  so  deeply  alien- 
ated (torn  the  good  cause  :  then  they  might  look  for  bet- 
ter times.  But  now  their  sins  called  for  humiliation : 
for  they,  the  shepherds,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their 
flocks :  they  were  idle  and  profane ;  nor  would  he  be  far 
from  the  truth,  if  he  declared  that  a  great  part  of  their 
pastors  were  at  this  moment  the  meiriest  and  the  caie- 
lessest  men  in  Scotland.  Alter  much  debate,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  Roman  Catholic  rebels  should  be  excom- 
municated; and  this  upon  the  ground  that  many  amongst 
them  had  been  formerly  students  in  the  university  of  St 
Andrews,  and  must,  therefore,  have  signed  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith.  The  terms  of  this  sentence,  in  vrfaich  not 
the  whole  Presbyterian  sect,  aa  represented  by  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  of  their  Kirk,  but  an  isolated  provincial 
synod  took  upon  them  to  excommunicate  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  Church,  were  very  awAil.  This 
little  conclave  declared  that,  in  name  and  authority  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  cut  off  the  said  persons  from 
their  communion,  and  delivered  them  to  Sataa,  to  the 
destruction  of  their  fiesh :  it  added— that  the  spirit 
might  yet  be  safe,  if  it  pleased  God  to  reclaim  them  by 
repentance ;  but  pronounced,  if  unrepentant,  their  jast 
and  everlasting  condemnation.  This  sentence  was  com- 
manded to  be  intimated  in  every  kirk  in  the  kingdom. 
All  persons,  of  whatever  rank  er  degree,  were  interdicted 
from  concealing  or  holding  communication  with  the  de- 
linquents thus  delivered  to  the  Devil,  under  the  penalty 
of  being  risited  by  the  same  anathema ;  and  the  synod 
concluded  bv  exhorting  the  pastors  to  whom  the  eharge 
of  the  flock  had  been  intrusted,  to  prepare  themselves  by 
abstinence,  prayer,  and  diligent  study  of  the  Word,  for 
that  general  and  solemn  Fast  which  was  judged  most 
needfhl  to  be  observed  throughout  the  land. 

The  reasons  for  this  solemn  Fast  are  sst  forth  in 
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deU3 ;  and  mbm  of  them,  to  modem  esn^  80imd 
not  a  little  curious.  Although  there  were  pregnant 
^unds  for  suspecting  the  Catholic  lords  of  treason 
to  thdr  oountiyy  and  although  firmness  and  zeal 
wot  nevermore  lequirsd  in  Uie  guardians  and  le- 
presmtatrres  of  the  national  or  Protestant  party, 
these  leaders^  the  ministers,  attempted  to  carry  mat- 
ters with  the  high  haiid»  which  even  the  imminency 

ol  the  ensis  wiU  hardly  justify. The  three  ex* 

oommunieated  earisoonoemed  in  the  conspiracy  of 
the/S^M^foftiff  hayingnowprepared  their  forces, 
suddenly  demanded  to  be  brought  to  trial ;  and 
a  final  and  open  collision  was  expected  to  take 
plaee  at  Perth.  We  have  said  this  much  to 
mder  the  subjoined  animated  account  of  the  af- 
&ir  intelligible  to  those  readers  who  may  not  re- 
awmber  the  exact  position  of  parties. 

A  eoUisioB  appeared  now  inevitable ;  and  there  were 
■M jeaoNe  nHiich  promised  to  make  it,  when  it  did  ooeor, 
OM  ef a  ftaifld  deseription.  The  opposite  factions,  whose 
fufiaMtm  were  flocking  firom  all  parts  towards  Perth,  the 
aatidpated  scene  of  the  trial,  were  animated  by  the  moot 
ytler  and  iwengelU  feelings ;  their  blood  was  boiling  nn- 
te  the  iafluenee  of  ikmily  fends,  religieas  pereecntion, 
uA  fualieal  hatred.    The  advocates  for  peaoe  were 
koekitea,  and  their  voices  drewned  in  the  din  of  arms 
aad  pedaBui*i(»is  of  mutual  deiianoe;  and  aU  this  was 
HTujiamiia  and  increased  by  tiie  warlike  dennneiations 
if  thi  EiA,  whieb,  by  its  thousand  tmmpet-tongnes, 
tfawgh  the  length  and  breadth  ai  the  land,  inmmoned 
all  who  loved  the  Qospel  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ  to 
prd  en  their  weapons^  and,  if  necessary,  die  for  their 
hiHtu   Had  things  belen  aUowed  to  oontinne  in  this 
stale,  and  the  master  taken  place  at  Perth,  a  few  days 
■ore  wght  have  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  the 
esoBtry,  and  deluged  it  with  blood ;  but  at  this  crisis 
Jims  wisely  interdicted  the  trial  from  being  held  at 
Fsfth,  aod  lesolved  that  a  solemn  inquiry  into  the  oon- 
dict  of  Hnntiy,  Angns,  and  Erxol,  should  take  plaee  be- 
kn  ceansdarionerB  to  be  selected  from  the  nobility,  the 
Wrghs,  and  the  Kirk.    To  secure  tranquillity,  public 
ffsdaasatioBi  was  made  that  none  except  snch  as  were 
sspedally  called  for  should  prssnme  te  attend  the  con- 
naftien;  that  tlM  three  earls,  dismissing  their  foreee, 
Asold  swail  the  king's  determination  at  Perth;  and 
ftat,  in  the  mean  season,  none  should  molest  them  dniv 
ieg  the  trial  or  inquiry  which  was  about  to  take  plaee. 
At  aU  this  the  Kirk  stood  aghast.  They  had  uuiated  on 
the  imprieoameiii  of  the  three  earls.    They  had  argued 
that,  till  they  signed  the  Ckmfession  of  Faith,  and  reoon- 
eOed  themselvee  te  the  Kirk,  they  could  not  be  recog- 
nised or  permitted  to  take  their  trial;  that  they  ought 
to  have  ae  eotmsel  to  defend  them ;  and  that  the  K&k, 
as  their  aeeaeer,  should  nomlnato  the  jnry.    Ito  minis- 
tsfs  BOW  eon^lsJned,  threatened,  and  remonstrated;  but 
when  the  day  appointed  ibr  the  convention  arrived,  they 
fcoad  the  khig  not  only  resolved  to  abide  by  his  own 
jaigment,  but  ee  strongly  supported  by  the  nobility 
whom  he  had  summoned,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  at- 
teajyt  lesistaBee.    James,  who  had  token  time  to  conai- 
te  all  eeolly,  on  weighing  the  whole  dronmstances, 
'  it  neeeasary  to  steer  a  middle  course.    The  trial 


With  that  middle  coarse  of  policy  which  James 
deemed  it  expedient  to  steer,  and  which  Mr.  Tytler 
dttraeteriaea  aa  unwise  and  unmerciful  to  the  Ca- 
tholic lorda^  and  which  filled  the  Catholic  party 
with  diseontent,  the  Eark  was  not  bettor  pleased. 

The  Kirk  received  the  act  of  abolition  with  mingled 
math  and  hunentotion.  It  actually  seemed  to  them  an 
huoffident  security,  and  a  trifling  punishment,  that  no 
■an  was  to  be  permitted  to  remain  within  the  realm, 
and  eiQoy  his  estate  and  the  protection  of  the  law,  un- 
lem  he  signed  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith. 
The  prsftoatioA  Was;  that  any  man  should  be  at  liberty 


to  retain  his  belief  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  hia 
Scottish  estotes,  if  he  consented  to  banish  himself  from 
his  native  country.  The  feelings  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Kirk  upon  this  subject  are  thus  described  by  Bowes,  an 
eye-witness,  in  his  letter  to  Burghley. 

**  This  edict,  and  act  of  oblivion,  is  thought  to  be  very 
ii^nrious  to  the  Church,  and  fhr  against  the  laws  of  God 
and  this  realm  ;  whereupon  the  ministers  have  not  only 
openly  protested  to  the  king  and  oonvention  that  they 
will  not  agree  to  the  same,  but  also,  in  their  sermons, 
inveigh  greatly  against  it ;  allegmg  that,  albeit  it  hath 
a  pretenoe  to  establish  one  true  religion  in  the  realm, 
yet  liberty  is  given  to  all  men  to  profess  what  they  list, 
BO  they  depart  out  of  the  realm  ;  and  thereby  they  shall 
enjoy  greater  priyileges  and  advantages  than  any  other 
good  subject  can  do.'*^ 

The  leniency,  if  it  might  be  so  termed,  shown 
by  the  king  to  the  Catholic  lords,  and  the  activity 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Scotland,  were  exceedingly  dis- 
pleasing to  Elizabeth,  who  was  at  this  time  much 
chagrined  by  Henry  the  Fourth  becoming  a  pro- 
fessed convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Be- 
sides despatohing  Lord  Zouch  as  an  extraordinary 
ambassador,  to  remonstrate  strongly  and  openly, 
Elizabeth  privately  wrote  a  letter  to  her  ^^miaguided 
brother,"  with  her  own  hand,  which  is  full  of  the 
mingled  strength,  severity,  trnd  finesse,  which  con- 
stituted the  elemente  of  her  double  nature. 

**  Mt  dbar  Bbotbkr.— To  see  so  much,  I  rue  my 
sight  that  views  the  evident  spectacle  of  a  seduced  king, 
abusing  council,  and  wry-guided  kingdom.  My  love  to 
your  good  and  hate  of  your  ruin,  breeds  my  heedfVil  re- 
gard of  your  surest  safety.  If  I  neglected  you,  I  could 
wink  at  your  worst,  and  yet  withstand  my  enemies' 
drifts.  But  be  you  persuaded  by  sisters.  I  will  ad- 
vise you,  void  of  all  guile,  and  will  not  stick  to  tell  you, 
that  if  you  tread  the  path  you  chuse,  I  will  pray  for  you, 
but  leave  you  to  your  harms. 

"I  doubt  whether  shame  or  sorrow  have  had  the 
upper  hand  when  I  read  your  last  lines  to  me.  Who,  of 
judgment  that  deemed  me  not  simple,  could  suppose 
that  any  answers  vou  have  writ  me  should  satisfy,  nay, 
enter  into  the  opinion  of  any  one  not  void  of  four  senses, 
leaving  out  the  first. 

**  Those  of  whom  you  have  had  so  evident  proof  by 
their  actual  rebellion  in  the  field  you  preserve,  whose 
offers  you  knew  then  so  large  to  foreign  princes.  And 
now,  at  last,  when,  plainest  of  all,  was  teken  the  carrier 
himself,  confessing  all  before  many  commissioners  and 
divers  councillors ;  because  you  slacked  the  time  till  he 
was  escaped,  and  now  must  seem  deny  it,  (though  all 
men  knew  it ;)  therefore,  forsooth,  no  jury  can  be  found 
for  them.  May  thisblindme  that knowswhataking'soffice 
were  to  do  \  Abuse  not  yourself  so  far.  Indeed,  when  a 
weak  bowing  and  a  slack  seat  in  government  shall  appear, 
then  bold  spirite  will  stir  the  stem,  and  guide  the  ship  to 
greatest  wreck,  and  will  take  heart  te  supply  the  failure. 

^  Assure  yourself  no  greater  peril  can  ever  befall  you, 
nor  any  king  else,  than  to  take  for  payment  evil  ac- 
counto  ;  for  they  deride  such,  and  make  their  prey  of 
their  neglect.  There  is  no  prince  alive,  but  if  he  show 
fear  or  yielding  but  he  shall  have  tutors  enough,  though 
he  be  out  of  minority.  And  when  I  remember  what 
sore  punishment  ti^ose  so  lewd  traitors  should  have, 
then  I  read  again,  lest  at  first  I  mistook  your  mind  ;  but 
when  the  reviewing  granted  my  lecture  true.  Lord  I  what 
wonder  grew  hi  me  that  yon  should  correct  them  with 
benefito  who  deserre  much  severer  correction." 

The  letter  is  of  conaderahle  length,  and,  under 
the  guise  of  friendship,  becomes  nwre  and  more 
biting  and  sarcastic.  like  every  ambassador  sent 
to  Scotland  by  Elizabeth,  Lord  Zouch  had  a  double 
mission  ;  the  object  of  spying,  and  secretly  intrigu- 
ing among  the  factious  nobility  being  always  as 
importont  to  the  English  queen,  as  the  ostensible 
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parpofies  of  the  embassy.  This,  Uiougli  not  one  of 
the  most  serious  plots,  in  which  the  instigator  was 
Elizabeth,  was  marked  by  the  same  character  of 
treachery  which  pervades  them  all. 

Whilst  assuring  James  of  Elizabeth's  unshaken  friend- 
ship and  zeal  for  his  welfare,  he  [Zouch]  opened  a  com- 
munication with  his  bitter  foe,  the  fierce  and  reckless 
Bothwell;  and  arranged  with  this  earl,  John  CoWil 
Iwother  of  the  Laird  of  Wemyss,  Henry  Lock  an  agent 
of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  some  of  the  most  violent  minis- 
ters of  the  Kirk,  a  new  plot  for  the  surprise  of  the  king. 

James  was  all  the  time  protesting,  and  with 
truth,  that  he  had  no  Spanish  predilections  ;  and 
was  as  true  to  Protestantism  as  he  was  to  Eliza- 
beth. What  was  as  probable  a  motive,  he  knew 
that  the  invasion  of  England  by  Spain  would  be  a 
madness.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  nation  was  filled 
with  joy  by  the  birth  of  a  Prince  ;  and  Bothwell 
and  his  coroplotters  were  signally  defeated  by  the 
king  in  person  in  the  open  field.  King  James, 
who  was  perfectly  well  informed  of  the  intrigues 
of  Lord  Zouch,  was  now  at  liberty  to  reply  to  the 
three-months  old,  ironical  epistle  of  his  **  Beloved 
Sister,"  which  he  did  by  the  retort  courteous,  and 
in  her  own  vein.  The  royal  correspondence  is,  in- 
deed, to  those  informed  of  the  by-play  and  real 
feelings  of  the  parties,  as  irresistibly  comic  as  any- 
thing in  a  true  comedy.    James  set  out— 

**  So  many  unexpected  wonders.  Madam  and  dearest 
sister,  have  of  late  so  overshadowed  my  eyes  and  mind, 
and  dazzled  so  all  my  senses,  as  in  truth  I  neither  know 
what  I  should  say,  nor  whereat  first  to  begin;  but 
thinking  it  best  to  take  a  pattern  of  yourself,  since  I 
deal  with  you,  I  must,  repeating  the  first  words  of 
your  last  letter,  (only  the  sex  changed,)  say  I  rue  my 
sight  that  views  the  evident  spectacle  of  a  iedueed  ^neen. 
For  when  I  enter  betwixt  two  extremities  in  judging  of 
you,  I  had  far  rathett  interpret  it  to  the  least  dis- 
honour on  your  part,  which  is  ignorant  error.  Appar- 
don  me.  Madam ;  for  long  approved  friendship  requires 
a  round  plainness.  For  when  first  I  consider  what 
strange  efflscts  have  of  late  appeared  in  your  country ; 
how  my  avowed  traitor  [Bothwell]  hath  not  only 
been  openly  reset  in  your  realm,  but  plainly  made  his 
residence  in  your  proper  houses,  e^er  plainliest  kytking 
himself  where  greatest  confiuence  of  people  was ;  and, 
which  is  most  of  all,  how  he  hath  received  English 
money  in  a  reasonable  quantity ;  waged  both  English 
and  Scottish  men  therewith ;  proclaimed  his  pay  at 
divers  parish  churches  in  England  ;  convened  his  forces 
within  England,  in  the  sight  of  all  that  Border;  and 
therefh>m  contemptuously  marched,  and  camped  within 
a  mile  of  my  principal  city  and  present  abode,  all  his 
trumpeters,  and  divers  waged  men,  being  English ;  and 
being  by  myself  in  person  repulsed  fW>m  that  place,  re- 
turned back  in  England  with  displayed  banners ;  and 
since  that  time,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  making  his  troops 
to  muster  within  English  ground  :  when  first,  I  say,  I 
consider  these  strange  effects,  and  then  again  I  call,  to 
mind,  upon  the  one  part,  what  number  of  solemn  pro- 
mises, not  only  by  your  ambassadors  but  by  many  letters 
of  your  own  hand  :  [But  we  must  refer  to  the  original :] — 

The  King  of  Scots,  in  this  spirited  remonstrance, 
had  Elizabeth  at  advantage ;  and  she  felt  it.  She 
was  now  all  graciousness ;  and  not  only  agreed  to 
stand  as  godmother  to  the  infant  heir  to  the  crown, 
but  to  make  a  largesse  to  the  ever  needy  king.  All 
was  again  harmony  and  amity  between  James, 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Kirk  ;  and  he  proceeded  with 
fresh  zeal  against  the  Catholic  lords,  who  had 
proved  themselves  incorrigible  rebels,  and  against 
the  whole  Catholic  body  of  Scotland.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Estates-— 


All  parsons  detected  in  saying  mass,  were  ordered  to 
be  punished  capitally,  and  their  goods  confiscated,    it 
was  resolved,  for  the  preservation  of  the  religion,  and 
to  conlinn  the  amity  between  the  two  realms,  that  there 
should  be  a  thorough  reformation  in  the  king's  eanncil ; 
and  that  Elisabeth's  advioe  should  be  followed  in  such 
matters.    The  Catholic  Countess  of  Hontly,  whoee  in- 
tercourse with  the  king  and  queen  had  been  a  eonstant 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Kirk,  was  dismissed  fromjoourt ; 
Lord  Hume  recanted,  and  signed  the  Conftssion  of  Faith, 
either  convinced  in  conscience,  or  terrified  by  impending 
severities ;  and  the  king  decland,ihat  immediately  after 
the  baptism,  he  would  march  in  person,  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  strength  of  his  dominions,  agiUnst  the  Catho- 
lic insurgents. On  both  sides  a  vio- 
lent and  determined  struggle  was  anticipated ;  as  there 
were  many   deep  ftelings  and  bitter  passions  which 
festered  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  and  their  hosts. 
With  the  Kirk,  it  was  a  war  of  religious  persecution,  or 
rather  extermination.    Their  avowed  object  was  to  de- 
pose Antiehriat,  and  to  compel  all  Catholics  to  reeantor 
at  once  give  up  their  lands,  their  honours,  and  their 
country,  for  their  pririlege  to  adhere  to  that  Church 
which  they  believed  to  be  of  divine  orighi  and  the  only 
depository  of  the  truth.     But  to  these  foelings  were 
added,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  many  motives  and 
passions  of  baser  alloy :  ambition ;  love  of  plunder  ;  deep 
feudal  hatred  ;  long-delayed  and  fondly-cherished  hop^ 
of  revenge  ;  and  all  that  catalogue  of  dark  and  merci- 
less passions  which  spring  flrom  the  right  of  private  war 
and  the  prevalence  of  family  feuds.    These  all  raged  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  opposed  leaders  and  combatants  ;  and 
the  exacerbation  they  produced,  was  shown  alike  by  the 
energy  of  their  preparations  and  the  cruelty  with  which 
they  fought.    Huntly,  Angus,  Errol,  and  Anchendown, 
since  their  refusal  of  the  act  of  abolition,  had  been  ga- 
thering their  strength,  and  were  now  busily  engaged  in 
levying  recruits,  ^rtly  at  their  own  chaiges,  partly 
with  Spanish  gold,  of  which  they  had  received  repeated 
supplies.    It  had  been  now  for  many  years  the  practice 
of  Elisabeth,  with  the  permission  of  James,  to  employ 
lafge  bodies  of  Scottish  auxiliaries  in  her  wars  in  the 
Low  Countries.    Scottish  troops,  also,  often  served  in 
Ireland :  and  the  Highland  chieft  had  long  driven  a  lu- 
crati?e  and  warlike  oommeroe  with  that  oonntry,  selling 
their  serrioes  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  canying  over 
large  bodies  of  pikemen,bowmen,and  evenof  hagbntteers, 
to  tiie  assistance  of  Elizabeth  or  her  enemies,  as  it  best 
suited  their  interest.     From  these  causes,  there  were 
now  in  Scotland  many  experienced  ofiioers  and  name- 
reus  bands  of  mercenaries,  ready,  like  the  Italian  Om- 
doUieriy  or  the  Swiss  bands,  to  offer  their  serriee  where- 
ever  they  heard  the  tuck  of  drum  or  the  clink  of  gold : 
and  as  Huntly  had  high  reputation  as  a  military  leader, 
lived  in  almost  regal  splendour  in  his  palace  at  Strath- 
bogie,  and  was  young,  generous,  and  brave,  the  Catholic 
camp  was  in  no  want  of  recruits,  and  soon  assnmed  a 
formidable  appearance.     He  was  now  also  joined  by 
Bothwell,  who,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  mortal 
hatred  of  the  Scottish  king  ;  his  recent  proscription  by 
the  Qneen  of  England  ;  his  desertion  by  the  Kiric,  who 
had  detected  his  deaUngs  with  the  Catholics ;  and  the 
hunting  down,  torturing,  and  execution  of  his  poor  Tas* 
sals,  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  bribes  held  out  to  him. 

The  pageants  attending  the  baptism  of  the  in- 
fant prince,  need  not,  after  all,  greatly  astonish 
an  age  which  has  witnessed  the  fooleries  of  the 
Eglinton  Tournament.  The  christening  took  place 
in  the  castle  of  Stirling  ^— 

And  when  the  solemn  ceremony  was  eondnded,  and 
the  king,  the  ambassadors  and  nobles,  with  the  qaeen 
and  her  ladies  of  honour,  retired  teom  the  chapel  to  the 
hall  of  state,  '^  the  cannons  of  the  castle  roared,  so  that 
therewith  the  earth  trembled ;  and  other  smaller  shot,** 
says  one  of  the  city  orators  of  the  tame,  **  made  their 
harmony  alter  their  kmd."  ....  It  is  amnsii^  to 
find  that  the  kug  himself  did  not  disdam  to  take  apart, 
apparelled  at  all  points  as  a  Christian  knight  of  Malta  ; 
whilst  a  worshipAl  baroD|  the  Lord  of  Pqcolengh,  with 
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Lofd  Lindons  and  the  Abbot  of  Holyrood,  in  women's 
attire  and  gallaatlj  monnted,  enacted  three  amazons. 

We  are  etnmgly  tempted  to  oopy  out  Mr.  Tyt- 
ler's  spirited  and  clear  narrative  of  the  Battle  of 
GlmUvat,  which,  for  the  time,  overthrew  the  hopes 
of  the  Catholic  party  ;  hut  must  he  contented  with 
the  remarks  which  follow  the  account  of  an  action, 
in  which  all  the  chivalry  of  Scotland  were  engaged 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and  in  which  that  able 
member  of  the  Church  militant,  Andrew  Mel  vil,  bore 
pike  in  hand,  as  representative  of  the  Kirk  : — 

James  had  now  ftalfiUed  all  his  promises  to  Elisabeth; 
and  by  the  severity  with  which  he  had  put  down  the 
lebellion  of  the  Catholic  earls,  had  more  than  Axlfilled 
the  expectations  of  the  Kirk.  The  castles  and  houses 
which  were  said  to  have  been  polluted  by  the  mass, 
were  smoking  and  in  mins  ;  the  noblemen  and  gentry, 
wlHMe  only  petition  had  been,  that  they  shonld  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  estates,  and  have  their  rents 
tmumitied  to  them  in  the  banishment  which  they  had 
ehosen  rather  than  renounce  the  fkith  of  their  fathers, 
were  fugitives  and  wanderers,  hiding  in  the  caves  and 
foiesti,  and  dreading  every  hour  to  be  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies.  All  this  had  been  accom- 
ptiihtd  at  no  little  personal  risk :  for  the  king  was  snr- 
nuded  by  perpetual  plots  against  his  liberty,  and 
sonetlmes  even  against  his  life.  He  had  cheerfully 
endergoDe  great  privations:  had  impoverished  his  re- 
TeoDe,  inenrred  heavy  debts,  and  imposed  burdens  upon 
iiis  rabjects,  that  he  might,  by  one  great  elTort,  extin- 
goish  the  Catholic  fidth,  destroy  the  hopes  and  intrigues 
of  Sp&in,  and  relieye  the  Queen  of  England  fh>m  all  her 
fean.  He  had  done  this,  trusting  to  her  promises  of 
that  pecuniary  aid  which  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  payment  of  his  troops ;  and  before  he  set  out,  had 
despatched  bis  secretary.  Sir  Robert  Cockbum,  to  the 
Eogliflh  court,  with  the  perfect  confidence  that  every- 
thing whieh  had  been  undertaken  by  ^  his  good  sister  " 
would  be  fulfilled.  In  this,  however,  he  was  miserably 
disappointed.  Whilst  the  king  was  engaged  in  burning 
ud  razing  the  houses  of  the  Catholics,  Elizabeth  and 
the  now  venerable  Burghley  were  closeted  at  Green- 
wich, laying  their  heads  together  to  find  out  some 
plausible  excuse  for  stopping  the  payment  of  the  pro- 
mised supplies She  had 

Snt  excited  James  to  this  northern  expedition  by  flat- 
tery and  large  promises  of  support ;  she  now  forgot  all, 
and  deserted  him  without  scruple  or  remorse.  Such  a 
node  of  proceeding  roused  his  passion  to  a  pitch  of 
oniuaal  flsry ;  and  when  Sir  R.  Cockbum  returned,  the 
stona  broke  pitilessly  on  his  head. 

The  condition  of  the  Catholic  party  was  now 
rendered  desperate  by  the  arrest  of  Father 
Morton,  who  vms  said  to  be  an  emissary  of  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain,  and  who,  when 
pounced  upon,  tore  his  secret  instructions  with 
teeth.  But  enough  was  made  out  of  them  to 
eximinate  the  Popi^  lords  ;  and  Enrol  and  Huntly 
Riolved  to  retire  into  temporary  exile  : — 

It  was  in  vain  that  Father  Gordon,  Hnntly's  uncle, 
ttd  a  devoted  Catholic,  implored  them  to  remain :  in 
nta  that  on  a  solemn  occasion,  when  mass  was  said  for 
the  last  time  in  the  cathednd  church  at  Elgin,  this 
KtlooB  priest,  descending  from  the  high  altar  and 
■Mating  the  pulpit,  exhorted  them  not  to  depart,  but 
'ouin  in  their  native  country  and  hazard  all  for  the 
Ml    His  discourse  fell  on  deaf  ears ;  and  finding  en- 

<Rtty  fruitless,  he  resolved  to  accompany  them 

Scarcely  had  they  departed,  when  intelligence  of  Both- 
^Q  reached  oourt.  To  so  miserable  a  state  was  he  re- 
dseed,  that  he  had  been  seen  skulking  near  Perth  with 
^y  two  followers,  meanly  clad,  and  in  utter  destitu- 
tion. He  then  disappeared,  and  none  could  tell  his 
^ ;  bnt  he  relfmerged  in  Orkney,  probably,  like  his 
in^motts  namesake,  intending  to  turn  pirate.  He  had 
one  Bhip  and  a  fly-boat ;  and  his  desperate  fortunes  were 


still  followed,  from  attachment  or  adventure,  by  some 
of  his  old  "  Canutradoi,"  Colonel  Boyd,  Captain  Foster, 
and  a  few  other  gentlemen.  Apparently  he  was  not 
successful :  for  we  soon  hear  of  him  at  Paris,  in  corre- 
spondence with  his  profligate  associate  Archibald  Douglas. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  thread  of  general  his- 
tory, or  of  the  history  of  the  endless  feuds  and 
complicated  factions  of  Scotland,  we  are  induced 
to  extract,  for  its  unity  and  completeness,  this 
Clarendon-like  portrait  of  the  Chancellor  Maitland. 
The  Earl  of  Mar,  to  whom  the  care  and  education 
of  the  infant  prince  had  been  confided,  was  the 
especial  object  of  Maitland's  dislike  and  jealousy, 
and  Mar  was  also  in  disgrace  with  the  queen,  who 
wished  herself  to  be  her  child's  guardian,  and  who 
took  sick  upon  the  refusal  of  the  kingto  comply  with 
her  wishes.  The  murder  of  a  retainer  of  Mar,  by 
individuals— the  Laird  of  Dunipace  assisted  by  the 
Bruces  and  Livingstones — who  belonged  to  the 
Chancellor's  faction,  exasperated  the  feud  ;  but — 

The  chancellor  had  now  gained  to  his  side  the  power- 
fhl  assistance  of  the  house  of  Hamilton ;  so  that  his 
strength  was  almost  irresistible.  With  his  strength,  how- 
ever, increased  the  odium  and  unpopularity  of  his  mea- 
sures. It  was  now  well  known  tiiat  he  had  been  the 
chief  assistant  of  Huntly  in  the  murder  of  Murray. 
He  vnts  branded  as  a  hypocrite ;  all  smiles  and  pro- 
fessions upon  the  seat  of  justice,  but  deep,  bloody,  and 
unscrupulous  when  off  it ;  expressing  great  love  to  the 
Kirk  and  the  ministers,  yet  careless  of  practical  reli- 
gion ;  humble  and  devoted,  as  he  said,  to  his  sovereign, 
yet  really  so  haughty,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  mea- 
sure his  strength  with  the  highest  nobles  in  the  land.  It 
was  this  which  provoked  Mar,  Argyll,  and  the  rest  of  the 
ancient  earls. 

On  one  occasion  James,  observing  Maitland's  defiance, 
took  him  roundly  to  task — reminding  him  that  he  was 
but  his  creatnre,  a  man  of  yesterday,  a  cadet  of  a  mean 
house  compared  with  Mar,  who  had  a  dozen  vassals  for 
his  one  ;  and  that  it  ill  became  him  to  enter  into  proud 
speeches,  or  compare  himself  with  the  old  nobles,  and 
raise  factions  with  Glammis  and  the  queen  against  the 
master  to  whom  he  owed  alL  Pasquils,  too,  and  biting 
epigrams,  prognosticating  some  fktal  end,  were  found 
pinned  to  his  seat  in  the  court.  But  Maitland  was  na- 
turally courageous,  and  believed  himself  powerftil  enough 
to  keep  head  against  the  worst. 

The  Chancellor  Maitland  lord  Thirlstaae,  had  now, 
for  some  years,  ruled  the  court  and  the  country  with  a 
firm,  unchallenged,  and,  as  many  thought,  a  haughty 
superiority.  He  had  i^ven  mortal  offence  to  the  queen  ; 
had  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  highest  nobles  of  the 
land ;  and,  it  was  whispered,  was  more  feared  than 
loved  by  his  royal  master.  But  he  had  kept  his  ground, 
partly  by  superiority  in  practical  business  talents  to  all 
his  competitors  ;  pa^y  by  that  deep  political  sagacity 
and  foresight  which  made  Burghley  pronounce  him  the 
"  wisest  man  in  Scotland  ** ;  and,  not  least  of  all,  by  that 
high  personal  courage  and  somewhat  unscrupulous  fa- 
miliarity with  conspiracy,  and  even  with  blood,  which 
blotted  most  men  of  this  semi-barbarous  age.  He  had, 
besides,  been  a  pretty  consistent  Protestant ;  and  al- 
though in  earlier  years  he  had  attacked  some  of 
Knox's  political  dicta,  yet  recently,  the  strong  and 
decided  part  he  had  adopted  against  Huntly  and  the 
Catholic  earls  made  him  a  favourite  with  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Kirk.  So  resistless  had  he  now  become, 
that  the  queen  and  her  friends  had  renounced  all  oppo- 
sition, and  joined  his  faction  against  Mar  the  governor 
of  the  prince,  the  favourite  of  his  royal  master,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  of  the  higher  nobles. 
In  this  his  palmy  state,  when  plotting  new  schemes  of 
ambition,  and  infiaming  the  king  against  the  qneen; 
meetmg  Cessford  and  Bnccleugh,  and  his  other  asso- 
ciates, in  night  trysts ;  marshalling  secretly  his  whole 
strength,  and  layins  a  **  platt,"  as  it  was  then  called,  or 
conspiracy  against  Mar,  bj  which  he  hoped  to  hitfl  bira 
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from  his  height  of  power,  a&d  role  meheeked  oyer  his 
soToreign  |  he  was  saddenly  seised  with  a  mortal  dis- 
temper. At  first  he  straggled  fleroely  against  it,  tried 
to  throw  it  oH,  rode  restlessly  from  place  to  place,  and 
speared  so  aotiTo  that  it  was  ennently  said  the  siok- 
ness  was  only  one  of  his  old  pretenoes.  Bnt  at  last  the 
malady  mastered  him,  threw  him  on  his  eoueh,  and  com- 
pelled him,  in  fear  and  remorse,  to  send  for  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Kirk,  and  implore  a  yisit  from  the  king. 
James  resisted  repeated  messages  :  it  was  eyen  said  he 
had  whispered  in  a  conrtier's  ear  that  it  would  he  a 
small  matter  if  the  chanoellorwere  hanged  :  and  when 
Robert  Brace«  one  of  the  leading  ministers,  rode  at  four 
in  the  morning  to  Thirlstane,  he  found  the  dying  states- 
man tall  of  penitence  for  neglected  opportunities,  im- 
ploring the  prayers  of  the  Kirk,  and  promising  to  make 
many  disooyeries  of  strange  matters,  if  God  granted  him 
tine  for  amendment  and  reformation.  What  appeared 
to  weigh  heayiest  on  his  conscience  was  the  part  he 
had  acted  in  sowing  dissension  between  the  kmg  and 
qneen  ;  and  he  seemed  much  shaken  by  fears  that  many 
dark  dealings  would  come  out  on  this  subject.  He  ex- 
pressed sonow,  also,  for  his  **  partial  information  against 
John  Knox  and  other  good  men  ;*'  and  when  asked  what 
adyioe  he  would  leave  to  the  king  for  the  management 


of  his  estate,  shook  his  head,  ohserring,  <*  it  wis  too  l&ts 
ipeer*d,"  as  his  thoughts  were  on  another  world.  Even 
his  enemies,  who  h^i  quoted  against  him  the  Italian 
adi^, "  11  perieulo  pa$$cao,  U  »atUo  gabato/*  rejoiced  at 
last  to  find  that  the  sickness  was  no  counterfeit ;  and 
were  little  able  to  restrain  their  satisfaction  when  news 
arriyed  at  eourt  that  the  chancellor  was  no  more.  He 
died  at  Thirlstane  on  the  night  of  the  3d  Octobtr;  and 
John  Colvil,  his  bitter  enemy,  exultingly  wrote  to  Eng- 
land that  Ids  faction  or  party  were  headless,  and  must 
fall  to  pieces  :  whilst  his  royal  master  publicly  lamented 
and  seeretly  rejoiced ;  inditing  to  his  memory  a  \afjn 
poetieal  panegyric  in  the  shape  of  an  epitaph,  and  ob- 
serring,  niat  he  would  w4  ken  who  next  should  hsTe 
the  Seals,  and  was  resoWed  no  more  to  use  great  men 
or  chancellors  in  his  aflkirs,  but  suoh  as  he  could  comet 
and  were  hangable.  All  things,  howeyer,  were  thiown 
loose  and  into  oonftiaion  by  his  death.  The  Borden, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  in  disorder,  becano  the 
daily  scenes  of  hayoc,  theft,  and  murder ;  torn  irith 
fouds  between  the  Maxwells  and  the  Douglasea;  la- 
yaged  by  inyasions  of  the  English;  and  so  reckless  of 
all  restraint,  that  the  personal  presence  of  the  king  was 
loudly  called  for. 

(To  he  c<mdnd$d «»  <mr  umA,) 


THE  SONG  OF  "THE  STAEV'D  BY  LAW.''* 


When  you  do 

WifH  nothing  at  all  to  do, 

*  With  eyelids  heavy  and  red,** 
A  poor  man  sat  in  a  fireless  room; 

Starring  for  want  of  bread — 
Bread — bread— bread. 

To  fill  his  hungiy  maw  ; 
Yet  still  he  sang,  in  a  dolorous  tone, 

The  song  of  "  The  stary'd  by  Law.*' 

Want — want — want 

Alike  when  day  's  begun. 
Want — ^want— want 

As  when  the  day  is  done. 
They  say  the  Turks  are  infidels ; 

But  oh  1  what  joy  to  be 
Without  such  Laws,  with  Turks,  if  this 

Li  C3iristianity  I 

Want— wani— want — 

Misery  1  to  want  a  meal } 
Want— want— want. 

Till  my  brain  begins  to  reel, 
With  a  stir  and  a  start  to  leap  my  heart. 

Till  rock'd  by  its  restless  beat 
To  sleep,  in  a  dream,  as  awake,  I  seem 

To  oraye  for— bread  to  eat. 

0  Lords  and  Commons !  0  Parliament  I 

Ye  know  not  the  eyils,  sure, 
Or  Demons  ye  were,  not  Christian  men. 

Of  your  selfish  legislature : 
For  bread— bread — ^bread 

We  cry  (and  ye  heed  not)  aloud; 
For  bread  we  die  :  for  while  we  cry. 

With  winding  sheet  and  shroud — 

Stifles  our  breath  impending  death ; 

And  better  surely  is 
Its  catan  and  deep  unbroken  sleep 

Than  hnngw-agonies; 
Than  day  by  day,  to  pangs  a  prey 

I  eaanot  tell,  to  liye. 
To  beg  and  pray  for,  day  by  day, 

The  bread  ye  will  not  giye. 

Want — ^want — ^want — 

I  cannot  help  but  groan, 
Want— want— want. 

Bread— and  ye  giye  us  a  stone. 


«  You  take  my  life 
take  the  mean*  whereby  I  liye.^ 

So  ghastly  and  wan,  I  scarcely  am  man  ; 

For  the  diff*rence  is  slight  to  see. 
When  the  lamp-light  f^ls  on  the  dreary  walls, 

Between  my  shadow  and  me. 
Want — ^want— want — 

In  chains,  in  prison  barr'd. 
The  malefactor's  lot 

Is  not  as  mine  so  hard ! 
Is  not  as  mine  so  hard, 

Because  on  bread  he  feeds. 
On  bread— on  bread— on  blessed  bread, 

Though  puniah'd  for  misdeeds. 
Want— want— want 

As  well  in  the  vernal  prime. 
Want — ^want — ^want 

As  in  the  wintry  time. 
When  the  little  Robins  twit  me,  ae 

They  pick  up  from  the  snow 
The  crumbs  of  bread,  that  pitying  hands 

Out  from  the  window  throw. 
Oh,  with  the  fresh  blood  flowing  through 

My  inrigorated  yeins. 
As  once  I  would,  that  now  I  might 

Roam  o'er  the  yerdant  plains  ! 
As  when  I  was  a  boy,  O  God  ! 

That  I  again  might  feel, 
.  (With  meat  and  bread  the  table  spread,) 

The  luxury  of  a  meal  1 
Victim  of  yicious  laws  I  starve — 

The  last— for  oh  !  I  hear 
The  knell  of  their  extinction  ring, 

More  sensibly  and  clear ! 
Through  Britain  wide,  on  every  side. 

It  peals  out  in  the  air. 
And  they  soon  shall  be  number'd  with  the 

Abhorred  things  that  were. 
With  nothmg  at  all  to  do, 

"  With  eyelids  heavy  and  red,'* 
A  poor  man  sat  in  a  fireless  room. 

Starving  for  want  of  bread; 
Bread — ^bread — ^bread, 

To  fill  his  hungry  maw, 
Yet  still  he  sang,  in  a  dolorous  tone, 

(Law-makers  listen  to  his  moan  !) 
The  song  of  **  The  starv'd  by  Law.'* 


*  We  need  not  tell  that  this  is  a  humble  paraphrase  of  Mr.  HoodH  admirable  Swg 
ttst,  if  there  be  is  England  more  lufferen  than  the  shirt-makers.^^ ,  71 M, 


q/  the  Shirt ;  but  ^e  not  vrithout  iti 
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BY  THOMAS  m'cOHBIE, 

No.  in.— .MY  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


I  HATS,  onoe  or  twice,  referred  to  the  remarkable 
ingndienta  of  which  the  society  of  the  colonies 
bcompoimded ;  and  I  hare  no  hesitation  in  aseert- 
iog,  farther,  that  those  who  find  pleasure  in  obsenr- 
ingtlie  varioiia  pecnliarities  of  character  amongst 
mankind,  may  wander  the  world  over  without  find- 
ing a  more  complete  diversification.  One  of  the 
kading  features  of  colonial  society,  is  the  unend- 
ing change,  like  the  foaming  billows  of  the  ocean, 
wliidi,  as  UieyroU  onwards  in  perpetual  agitation, 
era-  and  anon  change  their  appearance  and  pro- 
portbna.  One  lofty  ridge  of  water  sweeps  for- 
wud  majestically ;  in  a  minute  it  is  gone ;  and 
thft  looker-on  beholds  it  not  again ;  but  its  place 
ifl  instantly  supplied  by  another  equally  grand, 
fanned,  perhaps,  horn  the  ruins  of  its  pzedece»- 

Uneading  change  seems  to  rule  the  destinies  of 
those  who  inhabit  our  colonial  towns.  We  observe 
s  nsn  one  day  living  in  princely  style,  caressed 
iJid  envied ;  in  a  short  period  of  time  he  is  totaUy 
broken  down,  without  a  penny  in  the  world,  and 
ahonned  and  maliciously  spoken  of  to  boot  These 
sudden  turns  of  fortune  are  caused,  in  some  mea- 
niie,  by  the  constitution  of  society,  and  the  eager- 
ness of  each  member  to  be  rich  and  great.  The 
great  fitcilities  which  are  afforded,  in  times  of  pros- 
perity, for  adventurers  to  enter  business,  and  float 
for  a  length  of  time  upon  a  paper  credit,  tends  to 
foster  those  quick  rises  and  as  quick  downfalls. 
It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  here  to  enter  into 
s  lengthy  dissertation  upon  the  many  capricious 
tricks  which  dame  Fortune  plays  her  votaries  in  the 
new  wiffld ;  but  merely,  before  commencing  a  de- 
scription of  one  or  two  of  my  Neighbours,  to  make 
the  reader  aware  of  the  varieties  of  fortune  which 
many  of  them  may  have  experienced. 

The  inhabitants  of  our  colonial  towns  are  essen- 
tially a  migratory  people :  for  all  classes  alike  are 
actuated  by  a  constant  desire  for  change.  We 
thus  often  find  a  tradesman  one  day  in  Sydney ; 
the  next  in  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  shortly  afte^- 
warda^  he  will  be  found  in  Port  Phillip,  or  South 
Anstralia  ;  and  from  thence,  ten  to  one  but  he  is 
off  to  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  the  South  Sea 
IsUnds,  or  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  They  are 
cqnaily  unfixed  in  their  avocations ;  and  it  is  far 
fiom  uncommon  to  find  a  man  shop-keeping  one 
snath,  and  fanning  sheep  the  next ;  then,  perhaps, 
tuning  his  attention  to  keeping  a  tavern,  build- 
ing baldngy  or,  it  may  be,  turned  Methodist  par- 
ion.  Eveny  person,  it  would  appear,  who  enters 
the  colony,  begins  imperceptibly  to  be  infected 
with  the  same  desires :  for  the  love  of  change  in- 
cneses ;  ahhough,  with  many  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  life,  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  indulge  in  this 
pieptiiaity ;  as»  having  engaged  in  business,  it  is,  of 
eouas,  difficult  to  wind  up  and  be  off  upon  any 
nA  whim*   Bnai  the  poor  mw  hae^  at  any  nte. 


this  advantage,  that  if  he  have  little  worldly  sub- 
stance to  look  after,  he  may,  when  it  strikes  him, 
take  that  little  upon  his  shoulders  and  be  off. 
There  is  another  less  honest  method,  viz.,  boUwff, 
which  is  far  from  uncommon,  and  entails  severe 
loss  upon  the  inhabitants  and  traders :  it  always 
has  been  a  common  thing ;  and  will  continue  so, 
while  credit  is  cheap,  and  so  many  unprincipled 
men  in  the  colony. 

In  speaking  of  my  Neighbours,  I  shall  not  take 
up  much  of  my  reader's  time  with  those  moving  in 
the  higher  circles,  and  of  ordinary  education. 
Most  of  them,  it  is  true,  have  risen  firom  small  be- 
gumings ;  yet,  with  the  exception  that  they  are 
more  overbearing,  more  ambitious  to  cut  a  figure, 
and  perhaps  more  quarrelsome  and  restless,  they 
are  not  materially  different  from  the  traders  of 
our  laige  towns  at  home.  It  is  of  those  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  society  that  I  mean  to  speak :  the 
flickerers  about  our  towns;  the  here-and-there« 
ians  of  our  colonies. 

I  have  not  been  any  great  length  of  time  in  my 
present  residence.  I  could  not  specify  the  exact 
day  when  I  entered ;  but  I  should  suppose  it 
does  not  exceed  twelve  months  from  this  date. 
When  I  first  came,  I  was,  of  course,  looked  upon 
as  a  stranger ;  and  now  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitants in  the  street.  Many  of  the  houses  have 
changed  tenants  often  since  then.  Some  show  every 
appearance  of  having  bettered  their  fortunes ;  and 
others,on  the  contrary,  show  a  melancholy  spectacle 
of  dirt  and  dissipation,  where  neatness  and  clean- 
liness formerly  reigned.  In  every  comer,  new 
buildings  have  sprung  up— stores,  public- houses, 
and  shops :  so  that  the  street  does  not  appear  the 
same  as  in  the  old  times,  (one  year  back.) 

The  oldest  inhabitant^  next  to  myself,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  street,  is  the  grocer  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  He  was  in  a  small  shop  lower  down, 
and  having  been  successful  in  trade,  he  has  com- 
menced in  the  large  dashing  shop,and  is  attempting 
now  to  do  a  cutting  trade.  Two  years  ago,  he  was 
in  a  chain-gang  ;  but  nothing  would  give  him  such 
ofienoe  as  to  mention  that  circumstance  now;  as 
he  pretends  to  be  scrupulously  honest,  and  imagines 
thatnoneareaware(rfhisformerdegradingcondition. 
With  a  view  to  deceive  his  acquaintances  yet  faiv 
ther,  he  gives  it  out,  that  he  has  been  but  a  year  or 
two  in  the  colony,  and  talks  of  his  having  come 
out  in  a  ship,  which  most  likely  he  never  saw. 
This  is  the  only  weak  point  in  his  character ;  and 
he  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  shrewd,  hard-working 
fellow,  who  now  finding  it  to  his  advantage  to  be 
honest,  acts  well  towards  those  who  have  dealings 
with  him ;  but  who,  had  he  not  a  purpose  to  gain, 
would  rob  or  steal  wholesale.  He  is,  altogether, 
the  most  thrivmg  tradesman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  has  of  late  b^gun  to  acquire  considerable  stand- 
in;*    Hie  uuno  appeared  in  the  laft  requisition 
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to  the  sheriff,  calling  a  public  meeting  of  the  inha- 
bitants, to  petition  against  the  enormous  act,  as  it 
was  named,  then  about  to  be  passed,  and  which 
contemplated  placing  it  in  the  power  of  any  con* 
stable  to  seize  and  confine  dogs  wandering  about 
the  streets.  There  appeared  a  placard,  with  a  long 
array  of  names ;  and  as  a  copy  had  been  posted  on 
the  wall  of  the  house  just  by  our  comer,  he  was 
observed  to  steal  out  half-a-dozen  times  a-day, 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  his  own  name  in 
the  list.  Before  the  event,  pregnant  with  such 
consequence,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  go  about 
in  his  shirt-sleeves ;  but  from  that  day  he  cast 
aside  his  vulgar  habits,  and  started  life  on  a  higher 
scale  ;  and  in  a  good  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons, 
not  a  man  in  the  colony  now  carried  his  head 
higher,  or  had  a  better  opinion  of  himself. 

When  he  commenced,  merchandize  was  cheap, 
and  the  markets  glutted.  He  saw,  in  a  very  short 
time,  the  great  disadvantage  of  having  to  work, 
single-handed,  as  the  saying  is  ;  and  he  married. 
Fortunately  for  him,  he  met  with  a  good  wife,  a 
quiet,  good-humoured  little  woman,  who  kept  the 
shop  open  while  he  was  attending  auctions  and 
making  purchases.  In  this  way,  during  the  first 
year,  he  had  made  as  much  as  a  hundred  pounds ; 
and  this,  to  a  man  in  his  station,  who  commenced 
with  a  farthing,  was  a  great  deal.  I  have  invari- 
ably observed,  that  those  who  have  an  industrious 
wife  to  look  after  the  trade  at  home,  when  they 
are  abroad  upon  business,  get  forward  much 
faster  than  the  unmarried,  or  those  whose  wives 
are  above  attending  to  business :  in  a  colony,  it 
gives  them  an  advantage  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
Good  servants  and  shopkeepers,  are  not  to  be  had ; 
and  the  trader  has  his  choice  to  stay  at  home  and 
attend  to  business,  or  go  out  of  doors  and  be  plun- 
dered. This  was,  then,  the  grand  secret  of  his 
success  :  when  he  was  about  town  looking  out  for 
goods  to  suit  his  business,  his  wife  served  the  cus- 
tomers in  his  absence.  In  this  way,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  markets  for  his  particular 
goods ;  and  as  he  always  went  with  the  cash  in  his 
hand,  he  was,  of  course,  served  well. 

He  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  well  acquainted  with 
the  qualities  of  the  difiterent  articles  in  which  he 
deals ;  but  he  is  most  at  home  when  bargaining 
about  glass  or  stoneware.  Most  of  the  old  women 
about  the  town  come  to  his  establishment  when  in 
want  of  teapots  or  decanters.  He  serves  them 
with  an  air  altogether  his  own  ;  of  every  article 
which  he  exhibits,  he  has  something  to  say  in  re- 
commendation. He  has  many  wise  saws,  which 
he  repeats  with  considerable  effect;  and  with  a 
good  customer,  he  even  condescends  to  flattery,  at 
which  he  is  an  adept.  A  person  enters  his  diop, 
enticed  by  some  showy  article  in  the  window,  just 
to  have  a  look,  only  a  look,  and  determined  not  to 
buy  on  any  account.  Never,  however,  was  there 
a  more  complete  mistake.  The  doomed  person 
hears  him  speak,  and  buys  one  article  after  another ; 
and  seldom  leaves  the  diop  without  leaving  a  cer- 
tain number  of  shillings  for  a  certain  number  of 
articles  of  crockery.  Should  it  be  a  stranger,  he 
is  almost  certain  to  have  some  flaw  in  his  teapot, 
or  a  cracked  handle  to  his  jug.    Perhaps,  indigniint  I 


at  being  so  served  out,  he  calls  next  day  in  a  pas- 
sion, when  he  is  soothed  by  the  witching  tongue  of 
the  stoneware-dealer,  and  prevailed  upon  to  become 
a  purchaser  again.  Most  people  of  anything  like 
original  genius,  study  something,  and  have  a  great 
flavour  for  that  particular  branch  of  study,  and 
perhaps  pride  themselves  upon  their  acquirements 
in  it :  his  forte  was  selling  crockery. 

He  neither  takes  nor  gives  credit.  The  best  of 
all  reasons  prevented  him  from  doing  the  former ; 
as,  when  he  entered  into  trade,  no  one  would  trust 
him :  and  being  well  aware  of  this,  he  did  not  put 
it  in  the  power  of  any  to  give  him  the  pain  of  a  re- 
fusal. There  is,  however,  a  certain  ceremony  to 
be  observed  upon  occasions  of  his  paying  a  mer- 
chant a  considerable  sum  of  money.  When  the 
prices  have  been  agreed  upon,  and  he  begins  to 
tell  down,  the  mex^ohant  says,  ^  Oh !  it  does  not 
signify  your  paying  for  this  parcel  to-day." — "  Oh ! 
yes,"  replies  he ;  « I  never  take  credit."  «  Well," 
continues  the  merchant,  **  we  must  be  as  easy  with 
you  as  we  can."  Not  to  make  a  feint  of  ofiering 
credit,  would  be  taken  as  little  else  than  an  in- 
sult ;  while  each  party  is  aware  that  it  is  merely 
a  form  of  civility  to  offer  the  goods  npon  credit ; 
and  should  the  offer  be  accepted,  the  merchant 
would  endeavour  to  keep  back  the  goods  by  some 
trivial  excuse,  or  perhaps  without  any  excuse  at 
all :  for,  in  the  colonies,  traders  use  little  ceremony 
where  their  interests  are  concerned.  So  long  as 
the  cash  appears,  however,  the  merchant  is  all 
kindness  and  civiUty  :  for  nothing  is  so  acceptable 
in  the  colonies  as  ready  money. 

The  next  person  of  importance  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood is  the  auctioneer.  He  is  nearly  as  old  an  in- 
habitant as  the  grocer,  and  there  exists  some  little 
jealousy  between  them  as  to  their  respective  im- 
portance. The  auctioneer  is  a  little,  good-humoured 
fellow,  with  no  little  ambition  to  get  forward  in 
his  profesuon.  He  dresses  generally  after  the 
style  of  a  sportsman,  and  evidently  wishes  to  he 
considered  one  of  the  knowing  ones.  He  has  no 
horse  ;  but  he  is  never  seen  without  being  dressed 
as  if  he  had  come  from  a  riding-school,  or  a  race. 
He  carries  a  whip,  and  always  wears  spurs,  of 
which  he  appears  not  a  little  proud.  Other  sports- 
men may  pride  themselves  upon  their  fine  breed 
of  horses— every  one  to  his  taste ;  and  his  taste  is 
for  splendid  spurs. 

Before  proceeding  farther  with  my  notice  of  the 
auctioneer,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  informing  my 
readers  of  a  few  interesting  particulars  reganling 
that  important  body — ^the colonial  auctioneers.  The 
members  of  this  body  are  as  difllerent  in  their  style 
of  business  as  may  be :  from  the  houses  that  sell 
many  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  property  a-day, 
and  are  as  wealthy  as  princes  ;  to  the  poor,  half- 
starved  schemer  attempting  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together  by  holding  evening  sales  of  small  wares. 
Many  of  the  first  class  have  acquired  enormous 
fortunes,  and  may,  in  a  manner,  be  classed  with 
the  merchants ;  as,  although  nominally  auctioneers, 
a  part  of  their  business  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Mincing  Lane  produce-brokers,  who  are 
considered  merchants,  and  rank  as  such  in  the  city 
of  London,    It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  property 
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to  the  amount  of  Ahy,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  great  auctioneers 
in  a  single  day.  Stock,  land,  buildings,  cargoes 
of  merchandize,  all  pass  through  their  hands.  The 
principal  business  falls  generally  to  the  lot  of  one 
or  two ;  and  although  attempts  are  daily  made  by 
new  auctioneers  to  push  forward,  they  are  over- 
looked by  the  public,  and  generally  give  orer  in  a 
Tery  short  time.  If  one  of  those  who  are  in  an 
extensiye  way  of  business  should  turn  out  a  rogue^ 
and  bolt,  it  spreads  ruin  far  and  wide :  so  much 
are  tbey  in  the  confidence  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  night  auctioneers  are  a  class,  above  all 

others,  noted  for  scheming :  in  fact,  their  exbtence 

depends  upon  it.     They  attend  the  day  auctions, 

ani  pick  up  whatever  is  likely  to  sell :  if  damaged, 

they  manage  to  sell  it  as  sound,  as  the  light  in  the 

room  is  perhaps  uncertain,  and  the  crowd  great. 

The  money  must  be  forthcoming  on  the  fall  of  the 

hammer ;  and  vain  is  any  after-complaint,  as  the 

auctioneer  assumes  a  look  of  the  utmost  incredu- 

%  and  cold  displeasure,  and  asks  the  complainant 

not  to  take  up   his  time  with  such  nonsense. 

Should  one    or   two   drunk  fellows   happen  to 

stomble  in,  and  begin  to  bid,  which  is  far  from 

beii^  uncommon,  the  night  auctioneer  pricks  up  his 

tits,  and  contrives  to  animate  the  strangers  with 

a  desire  to  speculate.     The  bait  takes  :  a  drunken 

man  begins  to  bid,  a  hanger-on  of  the  room  bids 

against  him;  he  becomes  piqued  at  the  jeers  of 

the  crowd,  who  relish  the  joke  amazingly,  and 

adrances.    Still  the  other  bids,  and  thb  time  the 

auctioneer  smiles  vrith  the  crowd.     Determined  to 

pat  an  end  to  this  opposition,  the  drunken  man 

places  his  hat  upon  three  hairs  ;  and,  after  venting 

his  spleen  by  saying — "  I  will  show  you  who  has 

most  money,"  he  bawls  out — "  Mr. ^,  I  will 

give  you  such  a  sum."  No  person  now  dares  to 
speak ;  for  it  has  reached  a  price  three  times  its 
value :  the  article  is  knocked  dow^n,  the  auctioneer 
hands  it  to  the  fortunate  purchaser  with  a  great 
ihow  of  respect,  and  receives  the  money.  Article 
afUr  article  will,  some  evenings,  be  sold  in  this 
way,  and  the  auctioneer  will  bear  with  the  insolent 
abuse  of  a  drunkard  so  long  as  he  keeps  making 
puithases ;  but  not  a  minute  longer :  when  his 
money  becomes  exhausted,  he  must  keep  quiet,  or 
he  will  get  kicked  out. 

The  night  sales  generally  commence  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  perhaps  an  hour  later. 
For  half-an -hour  before  the  time  of  sale,  a  young 
man,  in  the  service  of  the  auctioneer,  takes  his 
stand  in  front  of  the  room,  and  rings  a  bell :  this 
iittracts  the  attention  of  the  casual  passengers,  and 
one  after  another  drops  in.  There  are,  also,  a  re- 
gular number  of  persons  who  attend  night  auc- 
tions for  amusement,  or  from  having  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do :  so  that,  altogether,  by  the  time  of  sale, 
s  respectable  audience  is  assembled.  It  is  impos- 
uhle,  however,  even  for  the  auctioneer  to  be  able  to 
say  what  humour  those  present  may  happen  to  be 
ia  ;  and  so  capricious  are  they,  that  some  evenings 
he  may  have  a  good  sale,  and  clear  money;  and 
there  are  other  times,  again,  when  he  is  hardly 
eble  to  get  a  bid.    The  articles  offered  are  of  as 


miscellaneous  a  description  as  may  well  be  con- 
ceived. Watches,  articles  of  jewellery,  boots  and 
shoes,  napkins,  ales  and  spirits,  pickles,  cloths, 
hats  and  caps^  books,  &c.,  &c.  The  buyer  may  be 
suited  if  he  wants  a  pen-knife,  or  if  he  wants  a 
dress-coat.  One  article  after  another  is  offered  to 
their  audience  by  the  night  auctioneers  with  a  per- 
severance which  nothing  can  tire.  If  no  one  will 
make  an  offer,  the  article  is  put  aside,  and  another 
article  put  up  for  sale.  The  night  auctioneer  must 
have  a  temper  which  nothing  can  ru£9e.  This  is, 
in  fact,  so  indispensable,  that  without  it  no  person 
need  attempt  to  sell  as  a  night  auctioneer.  If  he 
lose  temper  but  once,  the  public  are  made  aware 
of  his  weakness,  and  he  need  expect  no  peace  for 
the  future,  as  he  will  be  laughed  at,  and  bantered, 
and  every  means  used  to  put  him  in  a  passion ;  and, 
in  a  word,  he  may  go  and  try  his  hand  at  some- 
thing else  as  fast  as  possible. 

When  our  auctioneer  began,  I  did  not  consider 
him  as  at  all  likely  to  succeed.  He  had  for- 
merly acted  as  clerk  to  a  conveyancer,  and  could 
have  but  little  idea  of  the  business  of  an  auc- 
tioneer. His  room  was  just  by ;  and  as  I  felt 
some  little  anxiety  on  my  neighbour  s  account,  I 
determined  to  attend  the  first  evening,  and  witness 
his  success.  For  some  days  before,  great  prepar- 
ations had  been  going  forward  for  this  eventful 
evening  ;  shelves  were  erected,  package  after  pack- 
age came  to  the  door,  and  disappeared  in  a  most 
mysterious  manner.  A  large,  white  blind  had 
been  nailed  across  the  window,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
one  from  having  even  a  peep  at  the  interior  ar- 
rangements :  the  neighbours  were,  to  a  man,  fierce 
and  indignant  at  this  attempt  at  exclusion.  To- 
wards the  afternoon,  a  case  of  a  very  peculiar 
shape  was  brought  to  the  door  in  a  cart,  and  taken 
away  inside  in  an  instant,  and  the  door  of  the  room 
shut^  before  any  of  the  observant  spectators  had 
time  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  it  could  contain. 
But  when,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  a  loud 
crash  was  heard  in  the  New  Auction  Mart,  the 
neighbours  with  one  accord,  rushed  to  the  door, 
with  a  full  determination  to  know  all  about  such 
strange  proceedings.  When  the  door  was  opened, 
they  rushed  en  masse  into  the  mart,  and  inquired 
what  was  the  matter.  They  found  everythhig  in 
confusion.  The  shelves  had  not  been  secure,  and 
had  gone  with  the  weight  of  the  mysterious  cases, 
and  their  contents  lay  about  in  sad  plight,  and  tliere 
was  such  a  horrid  smell  of  sour  ale,  vinegar,  &c.,  as 
made  the  greater  part  of  the  intensely-gratified 
neighbours  face  about  in  quick  time.  Great  fear 
was  entertained  by  some  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  accident,  the  Mart  would  not  be  opened  that 
evening ;  their  fears,  however,  were  found  to  be 
without  foundation,  as,  by  great  exertion  on  his 
part,  the  auctioneer  had  everything  ready  by  the 
appointed  hour. 

I  ordered  tea  early  that  evening,  as  I  was 
anxious  to  witness  the  dehut  of  the  little  auc- 
tioneer. I  was  one  of  the  very  first  at  the  Mart ; 
and  enjoyed  some  pleasure  from  viewing  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  had  been  fitted  up.  Originally  it 
had  been  a  dwelling-house,  witli  two  rooms  in 
firont^  divided  by  a  tliin  partition.    The  partitioti 
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had  been  knocked  down,  ftnd  the  front  turned  into 
one  apartment.  Along  the  walls  of  one  end  had 
been  erected  the  shelves,  the  unfortunate  fate  of 
which  is  mentioned  above ;  the  room  had  a  bare 
look,  and  altogether  I  formed  my  opinion  that  the 
chances  were  against  his  succeeding. 

The  beU  kept  ringing.  In  a  few  minutes 
there  might  be  half-a-dozen  in  the  room,  and  the 
auctioneer  took  his  stand  on  a  counter  whieh  zan 
across  the  room  at  the  upper  end,  and  began.  I 
saw  at  once  he  was  a  poor  hand.  He  had  only  one 
or  two  set  phrases,  which  he  kept  repeating  with- 
out any  variation,  such  as  this : — *^  The  teapot  is 
up,  gentlemen."  **  What  do  yon  say  for  it,  gentle- 
men?" *^  Say  something  for  it^  gentlemen." 
There  came  a  rush  from  another  auction-room 
to  hear  the  new  auctioneer;  and  now  was  the 
time  to  try  his  patience.  A  dirty  fellow,  who 
appeared  to  consider  himself  a  wag,  o£Fered  some* 
thing  for  the  teapot,  about  90  per  cent,  less  than 
its  value.  A  general  laugh  followed :  for  this 
Worthy  seemed  to  be  looked  upon  by  his  fellows  as 
a  wit.  No  person  offered  to  advance  upon  the 
bid  ;  and  the  auctioneer  was  about  to  put  the  ar- 
ticle aside,  when  the  wag  roared  to  him  not  to  do 
so,  as  he  had  purchased  the  article.  This  the 
auctioneer deni^ ;  the  fellow  persisted;  and  the 
audience  laughed  as  if  [the  joke  was  exquisite. 
The  auctioneer  made  an  attempt  to  go  on  v^iih  the 
sale  ;  but  to  no  purpose.  The  fellow  would  roar 
out,  **  Are  you  to  give  me  the  teapot?"  and  this 
set  the  audience  a-laughing  again.  A  set  of  wicked 
boys  witnessing  the  sport,  determined  to  come 
in  for  their  share  of  it,  and  ran  out  to  procure  a 
handfol  of  sand.  They  returned ;  and  vrith  this, 
and  other  missUes,  began  to  annoy  the  auctioneer. 
All  this  would  have  tried  the  patience  of  most 
people  ;  but  he  was  a  brave  little  fellow,  and  bore 
it  ail  with  good  humour.  After  some  time,  a  few 
in  the  room,  observing  the  patience  of  the  poor 
auctioneer,  sided  with  him,  and  made  an  attempt 
to  restore  order.  They  had  great  difficulty  in  do- 
ing so;  and  had  to  threaten  the  accomplished 
purchaser  of  the  teapot  with  summary  vengeance 
from  the  arm  of  the  law  before  he  could  be  silenced. 
At  length,  however,  this  was  effected,  and  the  sale 
was  allowed  to  proceed.  It  was  not  in  his  power 
to  do  much  business  that  evening ;  but  his  good 
nature  and  patience  won  the  esteem  of  many,  and 
helped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future  popula- 
rity. The  following  evening  he  had  a  much  bet- 
ter sale,  and  Ms  business  daily  improved.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  auctioneer  was  a  thriv- 
ing man. 

He  had  been 'always  anxious  to  be  considered 
a  sporting  man  ;  but  he  settled  it,  and  confirmed 
the  minds  of  the  most  sceptical  of  his  neighbours 
as  to  his  pretennons  to  notoriety  in  the  sporting 
circles,  by  the  purchase  of  an  old  stock-horse,  which 
he  named  Jumping  Jack.  He  figured  away  at  the 
races  with  the  best  of  them ;  he  had  even  some 
thoughts,  as  he  informed  one  of  his  neighbours,  of 
entering  Jumping  Jack  for  a  steeple-chase.  Some 
cause  prevented  him,  as  the  name  did  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  horses  entered.  I  think  he  had  burnt 
)pB  fingers  with  {{prseflesh:  for  Jumping  Jack  was 


several  times  put  up  to  auction,  without  even  an 
ofler  being  made.  He  disappeared  at  last ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  was  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice  by  the 
poor  little  auctioneer.  After  he  had  fairly  got 
Jumping  Jack  off  his  hands,  he  attended  better  to 
business ;  he  added  the  business  of  an  accountant 
and  conveyancer  to  his  auctioneering;  and  was, 
much  to  my  gratification,  getting  forward.  The 
grocer  was  the  only  one  in  Uie  neighbourhood  wbo 
did  not  like  him;  and  the  reason,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  was,  that  he  was  jealous  of  him. 
The  auctioneer  having  been  in  the  office  of  a  soli- 
citor, had  something  of  a  professional  turn  about 
him,  and  was  a  sort  of  attorney  himself  in  a  small 
way.  This  gave  him  some  standing ;  and  as  ba 
made  some  pretensions  to  be  consider^  a  gentle- 
man, the  grocer  was  up  in  arms  against  him 
immediately.  The  grocer's  vnfe,  who  liked  every- 
body, and  whom  everybody  liked,  had  for  a 
lengtli  of  time  tried  to  overcome  the  dislike  of  her 
husband  for  the  little  auctioneer.  She  had  even, 
upon  one  occasion,  invited  him  to  tea  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  husband,  thinking  the  fnendlj 
interchange  of  such  civilities  would  lead  to  a  pro- 
per understanding  between  them.  The  grocer, 
however,  was  made  of  sterner  stuff :  he  received 
the  auctioneer  with  forced  civility  ;  the  lady 
attempted  to  infuse  some  little  cordiality  into  the 
party ;  she  was  not  very  snccessfal.  Her  husband 
was  determined  not  to  be  thus  tricked  out  of  his 
long-cherished  ill-will  against  his  upstart  neigh- 
bour. He  never  relaxed  a  feature  of  his  counte- 
nance, but  maintained  the  supercilious  air  he  had 
assumed  upon  the  entrance  of  his  unlooked-for 
visiter.  The  auctioneer,  rather  taken  a-back  by 
the  cold  civility  of  the  landlord,  made  a  precipitate 
retreat.  The  wife,  left  alone  with  her  enraged 
husband,  received  a  black  eye  for  her  trouble. 
This  dckened  her  of  all  similar  attempts  for  the 
future.  The  auctioneer  and  grocer  were  now  on 
tenfold  worse  terms  than  before. 

The  next  of  my  Neighbours  that  deserves  to  be 
noticed  is  the  baker,  whose  little  shop  is  about 
four  doors  farther  down  the  street.  He  is  a  stout 
little  fellow,  a  half-breed,  by  his  complexion :  but 
from  what  quarter  of  the  globe  he  was  first 
ushered  upon  the  billows  of  life,  is  altogether  un- 
certain ;  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  been  knocking 
about  for  such  a  length  of  time,  as  to  have  but  a 
vague  recollection  of  his  early  life.  He  has  not 
been  engaged  long  in  the  baking  business,  as  he 
formerly  dealt  in  old  bottles  and  second-luuid  fur- 
niture ;  and  when  that  trade  was  done  up,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  turning  his  attention  to 
something  else.  He  had  not  a  fiurthing  of  capital, 
but  he  never  appeared  to  want  anything  that  was 
good  either  to  eat  or  drink.  As  for  dress,  that 
did  not  appear  to  give  him  any  thought ;  not  but 
that  he  had  his  fancies  as  well  as  others,  and  one 
of  them  vrssy  to  be  mistaken  for  a  seaman.  It 
was  amusing  to  witness  the  manner  in  which  he 
rolled  along  the  streets,  dressed  in  a  blue  jacket 
and  wide  trousers.  He  had  a  considerable  opin- 
ion of  his  person,  and  considered  himself  as  a 
knoveing,  roving  blade.  He  used  to  stand  in  the 
door  of  his  little  place,  and  criticise  the  servant 
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girls  as  thej  tripped  along,  turning  up  his  little 
pQg-nose  at  some,  and  giring  others  a  sly  look  of 
idmiiation.  Whether  it  was  for  the  oddity  of 
his  maaneiB,  or  because  he  was  irresistible  in  his 
idyancesy  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  say,  but 
for  some  reason  he  was  a  favourite  with  many  of 
the  maidens  about  the  street ;  and  there  has  been 
gteat  talk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  taking  one 
of  them  home  as  his  spouse.  All  this,  however, 
he  denies :  in  fact^  he  professes  very  licentious 
principles,  and  is^  if  he  can  be  believed,  a  seoond 
Don  Juan.  The  name  is  now  only  wanting  to 
complete  the  picture  of  our  baker,  and  it  shall  not 
be  withheld — it  is  Joseph,  (or,  as  the  neighbours 
call  him,)  Joe  Tog. 

He  had  been  for  many  years  steward  of  a  vessel, 
and  in  this  way  had  worked  himself  out  to  the 
colonies.  His  first  attempt  in  business  was  in  Van 
Diemen  s  Land,  and  from  thence  he  had  wandered 
to  Swan  River ;  where  he  kept  a  shop  for  some 
monthly  and  afterwards  boM.  Since  that  time, 
be  had  been  wandering  about  the  colony  of  South 
Anstnlia,  and  various  other  parts  ;  and  as  he  was 
one  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  a  mortal  dislike 
to  Temain  long  in  a  place,  many  of  the  neighbours 
had  femied  an  opinion  that  Joe  would  boU.  One 
poor  wight  had  ventured  to  express  this  opinion : 
it  cune  to  the  ears  of  Joe,  who  took  it  in  high 
dadgcon.  When  exasperated,  he  spoke  hurriedly ; 
and  as  he  had  been  in  many  foreign  countries,  his 
langnage  was  a  mixture  of  nearly  every  language 
spoken  in  Europe— French,  Spanish,  and  Eng- 
lish, in  perfect  oonfosion;  a  discord  of  sounds. 
His  fory  against  the  person  who  had  dared  to  hurt 
hk  credit  was  so  great,  that  had  he  found  him  at 
home  at  the  time,  he  would  most  certainly  have 
stabbed  him:  for  Joe  had  Spanish  blood  in  his 
mnsy  wlierever  he  had  been  bom.  He  seized  a 
large  knife,  and  ran  to  his  house  with  the  express 
purpose  of  doing  so ;  but,  fortunately,  the  other 
was  fiixnn  home.  He  frightened  his  wife,  however, 
nearly  out  of  her  senses,  by  running  in,  weapon 
in  hand,  stammering  in  his  unintelligible  jargon, 
and  foaming  at  the  mouth  with  passion.  For  some 
time  it  was  impossible  to  pacify  him ;  and  he 
TDwed  the  deepest  vengeance  against  the  poor  man 
who  had  ofiended  him  so  grievously ;  and  the  poor 
man  was  oompeUed  to  hide  himself  for  some  days 
mitil  Joe's  blood-thirsty  humour  should  have  sub- 
sided. It  was  some  time  before  that  came  to  pass ; 
bntatlength,  after  nearly  every  one  of  the  neighbours 
bad  interposed  for  the  delinquent,  and  flattered  the 
Tanity  of  Joe,  by  magnifying  his  credit  and  stand- 
ing, he  was  pleased  to  aUow  the  neighbours  to 
interpose ;  and  alter  the  delinquent  had  made  a 
proper  apology,  he  was  generous  enough  to  forgive 
bim.  Tht  very  idea  that  his  neighbours  might 
nspect  him  of  attempting  to  boUy  vras  the  cause  of 
Joe's  remaining  so  long  in  the  place.  He  had 
a  secret  intention  at  that  time  to  boU;  but  he 
could  not  bear  that  any  one  should  entertain  so 
bw  an  estimate  of  his  character  as  to  conceive  him 
capable  of  so  bad  a  deed.  Joe  was  not  singular ; 
there  are  hundreds  in  the  colonies  who  can  be 
honest,  or  dishonest,  as  best  suits  their  purpose, 
bat  who,  at  the  same  time,  would  wish  to  be  con- 


sidered honourable  gentlooen,  and  would  be  in- 
dignant at  any  person  who  would  think  them  other* 
wise.  Joe  was,  therefore,  determined  to  falsify  tha 
opinion  which  hie  neighbours  had  formed;  and 
with  this  view,  he  began  to  work  hard,  and  push 
forward.  There  was  soon  a  decided  alteration  for 
the  better  in  the  appearance  of  the  shop.  He  was 
civil,  and  business  tiiickened  upon  him.  He  made 
a  little  money,  which  enabled  him  to  make  cheap 
purchases  of  flour.  He  was  now  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  the  scheming  adventurer ;  he  was  a  thriv- 
ing tradesman,  and  could  now  get  some  short 
credit  from  his  flour-merchant.  Such  are  the 
eventful  changes  of  a  colonial  life. 

There  is  another  august  personage  to  be  noticed 
before  the  sketch  of  our  Neighbourhood  isoomplete : 
the  landlord  of  the  hdtel  which  stands  at  the  cor- 
ner. Every  neighbourhood  has  at  least  one  or  two 
great  men.  An  English  town  has  its  Mayor,  its 
Member,  and,  if  it  be  a  county  town,  its  Sheriff^. 
Then,  again,  it  ia  divided  into  mahy  distinct  partem 
each  of  which  has  its  great  men.  One  man  is  great 
because  he  is,  or  has  been,  an  Alderman ;  another, 
because  he  is  wealthy,  or  engaged  extensively  in 
business ;  another,  because  he  is  a  political  lec- 
turer, or  has  written  a  work  in  four  volumes ; 
another,  because  he  has  succeeded  in  his  profession, 
and  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  wise  and 
learned.  In  the  colonies  there  is  a  shorter  way : 
a  man  is  weighed  in  the  balance  with  the  money 
at  his  command ;  and  the  greatest  weight  of  metal 
gains  the  victory.  Tliis  system  of  measuring  a 
man  by  his  purse  has  given  the  tavern-keepers  an 
undue  ascendancy:  from  the  vast  quantities  of 
liquors  consumed,  and  the  enormous  profits  realia- 
ed  in  that  branch  of  business,  it  neeesiMrily  follows^ 
that  those  embarked  in  it  acquire  riches.  In  a 
properly-constituted  society  this  would  not  entitle 
them  to  respect ;  as  it  is  earned  firom  the  pockets 
of  squalid  and  emaciated  drunkards,  who  have 
squandered  their  all,  and,  perhaps,  are  under  the 
necessity  of  robbing  and  murdering  to  supply  tha 
means  of  gratifying  their  craving  appetite.  But 
in  the  colonies,  all  this  is  overlooked  ;  a  man  may 
be  anything  if  he  have  money.  The  tavern-keep- 
ers have,  for  the  most  part,  a  great  amount  of 
ready  money  constantiy  in  their  hands :  they  are 
also  old  inhabitants;  and  from  these,  and  several 
other  causes,  are  looked  upon  as  great  men. 

The  hmdlord  of  ''The  Globe"  was  a  tall,  thin 
man,  with  rather  a  saturnine  expression  of  counte- 
nance, and  had  nothing  of  the  jolly  ^  bully-rook" 
air,  which  we  fancy  a  landlord  should  have.  He 
commonly  dressed  after  the  style  of  a  Methodist 
parson,  in  a  fnll  suit  of  thread-bare  black  clothes* 
He  had  always  an  air  of  mystery  about  him,  and 
was  remarkable  for  his  extreme  taciturnity,  sel- 
dom exchanging  more  than  a  word  or  two  with 
any  of  his  neighbours.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
appearance  of  sanctity,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  extortioners  in  the  town ;  and  as  he  added 
the  business  of  a  money-lender  to  his  legitimate 
trade,  he  was  supposed  to  have  acquired  a  large 
property  by  the  two  combined.  Many  were  the 
unfortunate  wretches  whom  he  had  allured  to  their 
ruin,  b^  a  show  of  generosity  at  the  beginnings 
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When  he  had  once  got  them  fairly  within  his 
clutches^  he  would  increase  his  demands,  time  after 
time,  until  he  had  taken  their  aU ;  and  to  crown 
his  ravenous  thirst  for  gold,  he  would  take  from 
them  the  last  necessary  of  life,  or  the  last  rag  of 
clothing  which  remained,  before  he  allowed  them 
to  escape.  Then,  indeed,  they  might  starve  for 
what  he  cared.  It  is  strange  that  a  man,  possessed 
of  such  a  cruel  and  unrelenting  heart,  should  be 
looked  upon  with  any  other  feeling  than  disgust 
Yet  all  was  overlooked,  because  he  was  a  rich  man. 
Who  cared  for  the  poor  wretches  whom  he  had 
ruined?  They  were  beggars;  without  money, 
friends,  or  habitation.  What  was  it  to  the  public 
that  their  means  had  all  gone  in  usuiy,  to  add  to 
the  great  riches  of  the  wealthy  money-lender. 
That  was  a  matter  of  business  with  which  they  hiid 
nothing  to  do :  the  one  was  rich,  and  courted,  and 
caressed;  the  other  was  despised  and  shunned. 
The  one  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  oblige ;  the 
other  might  wish  to  borrow  money. 

It  is  sad  to  observe  the  numbers  who  are  daily 
ruined  through  the  chicanery  and  dishonesty  of 
the  worthy  descendants  of  Shylock,  who  infest 
our  colonial  towns.  It  may  at  first  sight  be  deemed 
strange,  that  when  the  gracing  and  unrelenting 
character  of  the  men  we  have  described  becomes 
known,  any  person  in  his  right  senses,  should  be 
foolish  enough  to  be  ensnared  with  the  offer  of 
temporary  relief  which  they  hold  forth ;  but  when 
we  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  intensity  of 
grasp  with  which  men  cling  to  rank  and  charac- 
ter, and  untarnished  mercantile  names,  the  inge- 
nuity with  which  they  wiU  day  after  day  over- 
come difficulties  which  seem  almost  gigantic,  and 
linger  out  the  term  which  intervenes  between  them 
and  .what  seems  worse  than  death — ^the  scorn  of 
the  world — ^the  cdd  sneer  of  former  rivals — ^the 
deep  curse  of  the  unsuspecting  creditor,  or,  worse 
than  all,  the  affected  pity  of  some  one  more  exqui- 
sitely accomplished  in  the  art  of  torture,  which  falls 
upon  the  heart  of  a  man  of  keen  feelings  with  a 
a  chilling,  blighting  anguish  which  makes  him  la- 
ment and  wish  his  dishonoured  head  had  gone 
down  to  the  grave  in  peace, — ^the  mystery  is  solved. 
It  is  the  desire  to  maintain  a  place  in  the  world's 
esteem,  which  lays  men  open  to  the  snares  of  the 
money-lenders.    They  give  gold,  and,  perhaps,  for 
a  time,  upon  easy  terms.     At  first  Uiey  are  all 
civility :  for  men  of  this  class  delight  to  see  a  new 
face  in  their  dismal  dens — ^it  promises  a  rich  har- 
vest; and  all  their  wits  are  set  to  work  to  consum- 
mate the  ruin  of  the  wretch  who  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  soliciting  their  aid.    The  first  move  is 
to  put  the  borrower  off  hb  guard,  which  is  often 
accomplished  by  an  appearance  of  generosity. 
The  poor  wight  goes  to  solicit  aid  in  some  of  his 
difficulties.    He  enters  the  presence  of  the  money- 
lender with  the  diffident  air  of  a  man  who  hardly 
knows  how  to  express  his  errand.     The  money- 
lender has  difficulty  in  hiding  his  satisfaction.  He 
beholds  a  man  who  has  long  been  above  him  in 
society  and  commercial  standing,  about  to  be 
brought  down.    He  has  in  view  the  advantages 
which  wiU  accrue  to  himself  by  the  contemplated 
transactions ;  as  he  is  aware  that  he  may  wring 


vast  sums  from  him  in  the  shape  of  usury  before 
his  means  be  thoroughly  wasted.  He  receives  him, 
therefore,  with  a  semblance  of  humility.  When 
the  wishes  of  the  other  are  made  known  he  ex- 
presses his  joy  at  having  it  in  his  power  to  oblige 
his  neighbour  at  very  moderate  interest.  The  ne- 
gotiations are  soon  at  an  end,  without  any  chaf- 
fering on  the  part  of  the  money-lender.  The  bor- 
rower takes  his  departure,  no  longer  depressed  by 
the  thoughts  of  having  to  deviate  from  the  honour- 
able and  legitimate  system  of  mercantile  business, 
and  ask  a  favour  of  a  person  whom  he  had  for- 
merly despised.  All  has  now,  however,  passed 
over  without  his  vanity  having  been  in  any  way 
hurt,  or  his  dignity  compromised.  He  comes, 
however,  again  and  again,  until  he  is  fairly  with- 
in the  power  of  the  money-lender,  who  will  then 
throw  aside  his  mask  and  show  himself  to  his 
wretched  victim  in  his  true  colours.  Thus  many 
are  lured  to  their  destruction. 

The  reader  will  not  understand  these  remarks, 
however  true,  to  convey  insinuations  against 
any  particular  person.  There  are  many  men  of 
respectability  who  are  engaged  both  in  the  basi- 
ness  of  money-lenders  and  as  tavern-keepers ;  bnt 
that  makes  it  the  greater  pity  that  a  man  of  re- 
spectability should  embark  in  a  branch  of  business 
which  entails  so  much  misery  upon  hb  brethren, 
and  tends  to  harden  the  heart  and  crush  all  the 
fine  feelings  and  sympathies  which  bind  man  to 
man  in  one  common  brotherhood.  Man,  as  formed 
by  his  Maker,  has  a  heart  capable  of  the  utmost 
tenderness ;  which  clings  towards  the  hearts  of 
those  around,  with  a  constancy  of  affection  that 
nothing  but  a  thirst  for  gold  can  deaden  or  oblite- 
rate. .  It  is  a  melancholy  spectacle  to  witness  the 
fair  and  goodly  tabernacle  of  the  human  heart, 
which  ought  to  overflow  with  love  and  charity,  so 
degraded,  as,  for  the  gratification  of  an  avaricions 
passion,  to  cast  aU  that  ennobles  humanity  behind, 
and  be<x)me  the  receptacle  of  all  that  is  mean  and 
cruel,  until  the  last  twinge  of  conscience  has 
ceased  to  disturb,  and  the  heart  of  the  man  of 
blood  and  cruelty  is  left  to  the  control  of  the 
evil  passions  raging  within  it.  Of  all  classes  of 
men,  the  most  unfeeling  are  the  money-lenders.  It 
takes  some  time,  however,  to  acquire  the  deter- 
mined stoniness  of  heart  of  a  money-lender ;  there 
are  deeply-rooted  tendrils  of  feeling  around  the 
heart  of  even  a  money-lender,  whi<^  it  requires 
long  practice  in  the  calling  to  tear  up,  and  which 
in  ihe  process  sting  deeply,  with  the  secret  con- 
sciousness of  innate  meanness. 

The  fortunes  acquired  by  the  tavern-keepers 
are  often  made  in  a  most  disgusting .  manner ; 
their  houses  are  nests  of  thieves  and  harlots: 
the  most  obscene  and  noisy  revels  are  heard 
resounding  from  them  by  day  and  night;  yet 
frequently,  immense  fortunes  grow  up  to  the 
keepers  of  these  hot-beds  of  vioe  and  dissipation. 
**  The  Globe  "  however,  to  the  credit  of  the  land- 
lord be  it  mentioned,  did  not  present  any  of  tlie 
disgusting  appearances  of  many  of  the  others.  The 
solemn  landlord  had,  with  no  little  cunning,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  reputation  of  selling  chea{)er 
than  any  house  in  town  ;  and  was  in  consequence 
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posseesed  of  a  capital  and  lucrativB  family  oon- 
oexion.  It  was  his  interest  to  foster  this  trade ; 
djxd  with  this  view  he  excluded  all  debauchery ; 
and  hiB  house  had  a  quiet,  neat,  and  cleanly  ap- 
peaianoe,  which  contrasted  favourably  with  the 
slorenly  look  which  many  of  the  tarems  present. 
The  hofue  had  a  look  nearly  as  retired  as  a  pri- 
▼ste  dwelUog-house.  It  was  a  small  house,  with 
the  door  in  the  comer,  and  had  an  inner-door  to 
the  bsr,  which  was  covered  with  green-doth,  and 
from  which  there  would  every  minute  or  two  glide 
a  servant  girl  with  one  or  more  bottles  in  her  hand. 
In  this  bar  stood  the  landlord,  intent  upon  the  only 
thing  he  ever  thought  about — amassing  money. 
He  seldom  left  the  duty  of  serving  at  the  bar  to 
aoy  other  person,  for  he  was  suspicious  of  nearly 
ereryone.  A  saying  which  he  frequently  repeated, 
K18,  *Hhat  servants  had  a  private  purse,"  and 
^that  they  took  a  shilling  for  self,  and  one  to  the 
master*  Whan,  however,  business  called  him  im- 
peratively abroad,  he  dressed  himself  in  a  new  suit 
of  black  clothes,  and  sported  a  magnificent  cane. 
Thus  attired,  he  walked  along,  neither  looking  to 
the  light  nor  to  the  left :  for  he  assumed  an  ap- 
peaoBoe  of  indifference  to  all.  He  was  not  thus 
allowed  to  pass,  for  many  had  an  object  in  at- 
tempttog  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  wealthy  pub- 
lieao ;  and  he  could  hardly  walk  ten  yards  with- 


out being  addressed  by  some  acquaintance.  The 
great  publican  would  stop  ;  and  if  it  was  an  indi- 
vldual  whom  he  had  some  object  to  gain  in  treat- 
ing with  civility,  no  one  knew  better  how  to  be 
complaisant:  but  if  it  was  an  Inferior,  or  one 
whom  he  had  no  interest  in  being  civil  to,  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  an  absence  of  mind  that 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  hear  or  answer  any 
question,  and  which  completely  baffled  the  attempt 
of  the  other  to  ingratiate  himself  with  him. 

He  was  never  known  to  smile  but  once,  and 
thb  was  at  a  public  meeting.  This  astonished  one 
or  two  who  knew  him  not  a  little.  The  meeting 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  from  the 
inhabitants  persons  qualified  for  holding  some 
situations  of  honou r  and  responsibility.  A  scheming 
solicitor,  who  possessed  an  ambition  to  be  a  public 
speaker,  and  had  a  number  of  set  phrases  and  sen- 
tences which  he  dished-up  on  every  occasion  into 
a  speech,  rose  upon  the  occasion  mentioned,  and 
after  a  most  flattering  panegyric,  proposed  the 
publican.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  smile  was 
observed  to  flit  across  the  lips  of  that  person ;  and 
the  public,  who  make  pretty  shrewd  guesses  upon 
what  falls  under  their  notice,  concluded  that  the 
publican  smiled  at  the  assurance  of  another  victim* 
Who  flatters  for  nothing? 
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AN  EVENING  PARTY  AT  THE  DOWAGER  COUNTESS  OF  C 'S,  IN  THE 

YEAR  1814. 


h  1814)  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King 
of  Pnu^  and  other  royal  and  distinguished 
foraguers,  were,  as  every  one  knows,  in  London. 
Among  the  latter  was  Field-marshal  Blucher :  and 

1  waa  invited  by  Lady  C ^  who  was  celebrated 

for  givmg  agreeable  parties,  to  meet  Blucher  at 
her  hooae,  he  having  promised  to  visit  her  after  the 
Opcia  was  over. 

It  was  that  memorable  Opera  night  when  the 
Prinee  Regent  and  the  sovereigns  appeared  together 
^  the  Opera-house,  and  when  the  poor  Princess 
of  Wales  was  there  also. 

I  was  at  Lady  C ^*s  before  the  company  from 

the  naymarket  was  expected,  but  some  of  them 
soon  arrived,  having  left  the  crowded  scene  before 
the  entertainments  closed ;  and  they  brought  what 
*u  deemed  surprbing  intelligence,  namely,  that 
the  Princess  of  Wales  was  at  the  Opera,  seated 
ffpooite  to  the  Royal  box,  and  that  the  Prince 
W  bowed  to  the  Princess :  but  the  next  party 
tbt  arrived,  declared  that  be  had  bowed  to  the  pit: 
uxl  on  hearing  these  contradictory  statements,  our 
hostess  put  this  question  to  each  new  comer,  *'Did 
the  Prince  bow  to  the  Princess,  or  the  pit  ? "  And 
there  were  as  many  who  declared  that  he  bowed 
to  the  pit,  as  that  he  bowed  to  the  Princess^ — a 
•triking  proof  how  difficult  it  is  to  ascertain  tlie 
truth  of  any  fact,  though,  as  in  this  case,  the  fact 
in  dispute  was  witnessed  by  hundreds.  But 
whichever  waa  the  true  account,  the  discussion 


was  well-timed,  as  it  gave  rise  to  remarks  which 
agreeably  beguiled  the  passing  hour,  and  made 
some  of  us  forget  for  what  purpose  we  were 
assembled.  It  also  occasioned  an  unusual  exer- 
tion of  mind,  and  excited  unwonted  interest  in  the 
conversation. 

The  circumstance  itself  was  not  of  much  mo- 
ment, because  it  was  not  likely  to  have  any  bene- 
ficial results  to  the  parties  relative  to  whom  the 
dispute  arose  ;  but  it  gained  importance  from  the 
consideration,  that  though  not  of  consequence 
enough  to  be  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  History, 
it  would  certainly  be  alluded  to  in  those  of  Bio- 
graphy, and  in  the  'memoirs  of  the  day :  and 
among  so  many  conflicting  testimonies,  how  was 
the  biographer  to  know  which  was  the  accurate 
representation?  One  of  the  company  suggested 
that  he  must  take  that  side  of  the  question  on 
which  the  greatest  number  of  persons  agreed; 
another  that  he  must  write  by  the  evidence  of 
those  whom  he  thought  most  worthy  of  credit. 
However,  in  one  point,  every  one  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  namely,  tliat  the  writers  of  History  and 
Biography  were  much  to  be  pitied  ;  and  that  poor 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  a  wise  resolve  in  deter- 
mining to  bum  the  history  he  was  writing,  when, 
of  a  circumstance  which  he  saw  happen  under  the 
window  of  his  prison  in  the  Tower,  he  heard  the 
next  day  several  different  and  even  contradictory 
accounts^  and  not  one  of  th«m  the  true  one. 
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Never  was  the  usual  unvaried  insipidity  of  a 
London  Soir^  more  completely  annihilated,  than 
it  was  for  a  while  on  this  occasion ;  but  the  subject 
was  at  last  exhausted :  we  remembered  we  were 
expecting  excitement  of  a  di£Perent  nature,  and  we 
began  to  listen  for  shouts  in  the  street ;  but  alas ! 
in  vain.  The  hour  was  late,  the  ballet  must  have 
been  long  over,  yet  no  Blucher  camel  and  our 
small  party  seemed  about  to  grow  smaller,  when 
we  heard  the  trampling  of  feet  in  the  next  room, 
accompanied  by  other  noises ;  and  then  the  lady  of 
the  house.  Lady  C  L  ■,  and  that  amiable 
and  agreeable  Queen  of  the  Blue  Stockings,  the 

late  Lydia  W ^  appeared  dressed  as  old  women, 

pretending  to  dig  with  the  sticks  they  held  in  their 
hands,  and  seeming  to  search  for  something  buried 
and  precious.  I  was  so  stupid  that  I  could  not 
understand  what  they  were  doing :  but  I  saw  they 
were  acting  a  charade ;  and  others,  wiser  than  I 
was,  said  it  is  a  French  charade,  and  called  out 
•*The  word  is  Or— Gold;"  and  so  it  was.  They 
then  disappeared,  but  returned  stamping  violently, 
clenching  their  fists  and  looking  daggers  at  each 
other,  and  with  one  accord  we  aU  cried  out  the 
word  is  **  jRoffe."  Again  they  left  us,  and  then 
came  back  expressing  great  alarm,  and  looking 
upwards  as  if  watching  the  skies,  and  starting  as 
if  they  heard  loud  noises,  then  hiding  their  eyes, 
as  if  to  shut  out  fearful  sights.  Loud  applause 
now  rewarded  the  performers,  as  they  showed  by 
their  gestures  that  their  charade  was  ended,  and 
the  word  we  knew  wus  "  Orage;"  and  while  we 
felt  grateful  for  this  good-natured  attempt  to 
beguile  the  tedioushess  of  waiting,  it  woul(}  have 
been  invidious  to  remember  that  in  Orage  there 
was  only  one  r. 

But  we  relapsed  again  into  that  disagreeable 
silence  which  is  so  often  consequent  on  the  expec- 
tation of  something  more  interesting  than  what  is 
actually  before  us;  and  again  we  began  to  listen. 
Nor  did  we  now  listen  in  vain ;  for  we  certainly 
heard  shouts  at  a  little  distance,  which  rapidly 
drew  near,  and  at  length  were  audible  in  the  hall, 
and  on  the  stairs.  In  a  moment  we  were  on  our 
feet,  the  lady  of  the  house  advanced  to  meet  her 
distinguished  guest,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
with  a  firm  and  martial  step,  in  came,  drest  in  a 
military  great-coat,  a  military  cocked-hat  in  her 

uplifted  hand,  the  Lady  C L !    It  was  a 

disappointment ;  but  we  could  not  help  laughing, 
nor  could  we  fail  to  applaud  the  kind  deception, 
intended  to  amuse  away  the  feeling  of  impatient 
waiting.  But  in  another  minute  more  we  heard, 
not  the  sound  of  shouting,  but  that  of  carriage 
wheels,  and  the  prancing  of  horses*  feet. 

The  door  was  again  thrown  open,  and  Mrs. 

•W P— e,  (now  Countess  of  M y)  who 

was  to  bring  the  Field-marshal,  entered  the  room ; 
but  she  came  unaccompanied  by  Blucher,  for  he 
was  so  unwell,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  Opera- 
house,  and  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  which  sur- 
rounded him  at  the  door,  that  he  was  obliged  to  go 
home  to  bed. 

**  But  instead  of  the  Marshal,"  said  Mrs.  W 

P— €,  graoefuUy  presenting  a  gentleman  by  her 
side,  "  allow  me  to  introduce  to  your  ladyship  the 


Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg,  who  arrived  only  this 
morning  in  London ;"  and  instead  of  a  whiskered, 
sallow,  ill-looking  old  soldier,  we  saw  a  handsome, 
blooming,  graceful  young  Prince ;  whom  our  de< 
lighted  hostess  soon  conducted  through  her  elegaDt 
suite  of  apartments. 

^  It  must  be  acknowledged,"  observed  one  kdy, 

"  that  Mrs.  W—  P e  has  brought  us  ample 

compensation  for  our  disappointment." — ^''Ohl 
that  beautiful  Prince!"  said  another,  laying  her 
hand  on  her  hearty  ^^  I  wish  I  had  gone  away  be- 
fore he  came!" 

At  this  moment  the  late  Lord  H ^k  entered, 

just  returned  from  attending  the  Prtnceta  Chariot 
of  Wales  to  some  private  exhibition.  He  little 
thought  when  he  took  leave  of  the  Princess,  that 
he  was  going  to  see  her  future  husband  ;  and 
little  did  she  think,  when  she  retired  to  rest, 
that  she  had  seen  the  most  important  day  which 
had  ever  dawned  on  her  young  life.  Little  could 
she  suspect,  that  on  that  day  had  arrived  in  the 
metropolis  of  her  country,  the  favoured  man  who 
was  to  be  the  guiding  star  of  her  destiny. 

Important  indeed  to  our  lamented  Princess  was 
the  arrival  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg  in 
England.  But  as  he  could  never  be  to  me  more 
than  ^^a  bright  particular  star,"  to  gaze  on  at  a 
distance,  I  was  impatient  to  depart  after  I  had 
looked  at  him  and  admired  him  again ;  and  while 
I  waited  for  his  return  to  the  front  room,  I  was 

amused  by  seeing  Lady  C L         accost  Lord 

H ^k,  saying  in  her  most  winning  manner,  as  she 

hung  upon  his  arm,  "  Dear  Lord  H ^k,  do  give 

me  five  shillings ;  for  I  have  no  money  in  my 
pocket,  and  I  want  some." — "  What !  want  five 

shillings  now.  Lady  C ^,"  he  replied  ;  "  what 

for  V  "  Only  to  pay  the  servants  here  for  shout- 
ing. Oh !  they  shouted  so  well ! "— "  Shouted ! 
what  should  they  shout  for?"  "Oh!  I  know: 
but  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  the  money  V 
smoothing  down  his  gold  epaulette  as  she  spoke. 
"To  be  sure,"  said  the  good-natured  nobleman, 
putting  five  shillings  in  her  hand.  Then  with  her 
usual  light  and  graceful  step,  she  glided  out  of  the 
room,  and  hastened  to  distribute  her  bounty. 

It  was  a  real  entertainment  to  me  to  see  the 
comic,  yet  half-ashamed  expression  of  Lord  H — ^k's 
countenance  when  she  turned  away.  He  looked  as 
if  he  did  not  like  any  one  should  have  seen  how 
easily  he  parted  with  his  money  for  a  purpose  so 
ridiculous  as  that  of  rewarding  the  servants  of  Lady 

C for  shouting  for  he  could  not  tell  what ;  but 

at  length  he  gave  way  to  hearty  laughter,  in  which 
I  could  not  help  joining. 

The  load-star  of  the  evening  then  shone  on  us 

again.  Lord  H ^k  was  introduced  in  form,  and  I 

returned  home,  thankfiil  for  the  various  pleasures 
of  the  day. 

I  had  dined  in  company  with  Lord  Erskine,  and 
the  lamented  Dr.  Brown  of  Edinbui^gh,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy,  at  the  house  of  my 
dear  and  highly-valued  friend  J.  G.  Lemaistre, 
(nowy  alas !  no  more ;)  and  I  had  finished  the  even- 
ing in  a  party  more  than  usually  marked  by  in- 
teresting incidents  and  conversation.  Yet  I  fear 
I  have  not  said  much  in  favour  of  those  gay  and 
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bnsj  scenes  in  which  I  once  moved,  by  confessing 
myself  so  highly  gratified,  by  what  I  have  describ- 
ed as  the  means  of  my  gratification ;  still  I  cannot 
retract  my  words :  pleased  and  gratefol  I  was.  It 
might  be,  perhaps,  a  weakness  in  me  to  feel  so ;  bnt 
I  cannot  be  so  disingennous  as  not  to  own  it  to  its 
full  extent.    But  one  thing  perplexed  me  in  its 

lesolts.    I  thought  Mrs.  W P— <  called  the 

Prince,  Joan, not  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coborg:  therefore, 
thoagh  I  thought  he  must  be  the  object  of  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte's  choice,  when  I  heard  she  was 
attached  to  one  of  the  German  Princes,  I  could  not 
be  sore  he  was  the  man,  as  I  never  saw  him  again ; 
and  the  prints  of  him,  represented  him  as  far  less 
yoang  and  handsome  than  he  appeared  in  my  eyes. 
It  was  long  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  clear- 
ing up  this  doubt.    But  it  came  at  last. 

Eventful,  and  interesting  indeed  were  the  five 
years  that  jfollowed  the  evening  in  question  in  the 
life  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg.  He  had  been 
a  hosband,  he  hoped  to  have  been  a  father,  and  he 
^vu  become  a  childless  widower.  He  had  there- 
foie  experienced  a  blight  not  only  of  his  affections, 
kt  to  his  very  natural  ambition.  But  he  mixed 
with  the  world  as  usual;  and  at  last  my  strong 
wish  to  see  him,  and  convince  myself  that  he  was 
tiie  German  Prince  whom  I  saw  in  1814^  was  like- 
ly to  be  gratified ;  for  the  same  lady  who  had  asked 
me  to  meet  Blucher,  invited  me  in  1820  to  a  party, 
at  which  she  expected  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
Prince  Leopold.  But  the  Duke  was  gone,  and  few 
of  the  gaests  remained,  when  Prince  Leopold  came ; 
and  I  instantly  recognised  in  the  husband  of  our  lost 
Princess,  the  young  stranger  of  1814.  But  he  was 
changed  in  person.  Then  his  complexion  l^A  much 


of  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  he  seemed  inclined  to 
be  corpulent ;  but  if  he  had  lost  some  of  his  youth- 
ful beauty,  he  had  considerably  gained  in  interest 
and  expression.  In  1820  he  wore  no  order,  but 
that  of  the  Garter,  and  his  dress  was  black.  What 
an  excellent  model,  thought  I,  he  would  be  for  a 
picture  of  Hamlet ! 

Had  I  still  doubted  hb  personal  identity,  my 
doubts  would  soon  have  chimged  into  certainty : 
for  I  heard  him  say,  as  he  looked  around  tiie 
well-lighted  apartments,  ^^  This  is  the  first  house 
I  ever  visited  at  in  London !  I  came  hither  on  the 
very  first  evening  of  my  arrival.  Oh !  I  remem- 
ber this  room  well ! "  How  I  wished  to  have  been 
authorized  to  say,  **  And  I  saw  your  Royal  High- 
ness introduced,  and  never  have  seen  you  since, 
till  this  momenty  when  I  see  you  precisely  on  the 
same  spot.**  How  I  should  have  liked  to  read 
his  mind  and  heart  at  the  moment  when  he  re- 
cognised in  Lady  C— — *s  drawing-room,  the  scene 
of  his  first  appearance  in  London  society.  Could 
he  help  remembering  what  he  then  was,  and  what 
he  had  since  become  ?  But  still  more  should  I 
have  liked,  during  my  stay  at  Brussels  in  1835, 
to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  expres* 
sion  of  his  face  since  his  still  greater  elevation, 
since  he  had  become  a  reigning  sovereign,  and  the 
husband  of  another  **  King's  daughter."  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  whether  his  countenance  was 
bright  with  domestic  happiness,  and  gratified  am- 
bition ;  or  whether  it  was  anxious,  and  care-worn ; 
proving  the  justice  of  the  words  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  sovereign  of  former  days, 

**  Then  happy  low,  lie  down : 

Uneasy  lies  the  bead  that  wears  a  Crown." 


THE  WITHERED  FLOWER. 


Thit  brought  her  ftom  the  diy  vast. 

To  this  £m  forest  dell : 
Twmild  ease,  ihey  said,  her  pain,  to  tread 

The  paths  she  loved  bo  welL 
They  led  hsr  forth  by  hill  and  spring, 

Ajkd  down  the  flowery  den : 
They  deem'd  her  childhood's  haunts  would  bring 

Her  childhood  back  again. 

The  flower-bnds  glisten'd  in  the  grass, 

The  bird  song  in  the  tree : 
A  few  short  Bomaers  since,  alai  I 

She  song  as  blithe  as  he. 
0  tell  me  not,  in  sammer.timei 

Witlun  this  happy  dale, 
That  lady's  eye  ooald  long  be  dim. 

Her  cheek  ooald  long  be  pale  1 

Yet  momently  they  lost  their  light, 

Like  stars,  when  day 's  began, — 
Or  blaebdls  sweet,  whieh  efaiU  winds  blight. 

When  summer  days  axe  done. 
And,  hoar  by  boor,  life's  snn  sank  low— « 

A  smsel  sad  and  bleak^ 


For  death  crept  quietly  and  slow^ 
Like  twilight  o'er  her  cheek. 

'Twas  now  the  golden  antumn  time, 

The  old  age  of  the  day ; 
Each  flowery  cup  was  folded  up 

Beneath  ihe  parting  ray ; 
When,  as  the  Sabbath's  dying  light 

Stole  through  the  lattice  in. 
That  lady  closed  her  eyelids  bright, 
-  Upon  this  world  of  sin. 
Each  floweret  ope'd  its  silken  bell. 

When  merry  morning  shone; 
Bnt  noon  and  eyening  came — ^yet  still 

She  silently  slept  on. 

The  lilies  grow  beside  her  feet, 

The  violets  at  her  head ; 
An  angel  might  not  grieye  to  meet 

With  such  a  blessed  bed. 
They  brought  her  from  the  city  vast, 

To  this  dim  forest  dell : 
Here  first  it  sprung,  and  here,  at  last. 

The  withered  floweret  felL 
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THE  NEW  NOVELS.' 


The  reading  world— >or  the  far  greater  propor- 
tion of  it,  the  novel-reading  worlds  which  includes 
within  itself  most  of  the  lesser  or  sectional  reading 
circles — ^nerer  can  hare  found  itself  more  copiously 
supplied  than  in  the  present  season.  It  must  be  the 
fault  of  stingy  Librarians  if  three  fresh  volumes 
are  not  furnished  to  voracious  consumers  every 
three  days.  As  we  believe  ^  the  reading  world  " 
derives  not  only  its  entertainment,  but,  though 
indirectly,  as  much  of  its  moral  intelligence  and 
instruction  from  fictions  and  imaginative  writings 
as  from  didactic  essays  and  moral  discourses,  we 
rejoice  to  find  in  this  important  department  of 
literature  steady  improvement.  Not  that  we 
have  more  works  of  power  and  genius  than  distin- 
guished the  past  brilliant  periods  of  Scott  and  Edge- 
worth,  Crod  win,  Bumey,Lady  Moigan,  and  Banim ; 
but  that  the  entire  class  of  fiction  writers  is  raised, 
and  that  the  inanities  of  the  Minerva  Press  could 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  Even  the  most  common- 
place novel  of  the  present  day  displays  some  know- 
ledge of  real  life,  and  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the 
grand  secret  of  relying  upon  truth  and  nature,  if 
the  object  be  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  to  influ- 
ence the  affections  and  the  opinions  of  beings  akin 
to  those  described  or  personated  by  the  story-teller. 
.  To  come  to  the  ample  instalment  of  literary  en- 
tertainment on  our  table :  we  have,  first.  The  Belle 
of  the  Family f  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  to  whom  we 
owe  the  pleasing  tale  of  ThelAule  Wife.  In  point 
of  execution  this  story  is  very  far  from  faultless. 
It  displays  a  world  of  minor  blunders,  which,  we 
daresay,  may  justly  be  laid  upon  that  ubiquitous 
scapegoat,  the  printer's  devil ;  or,  at  all  events, 
fairly  divided  with  him.  Seriously  speaking,  the 
evident  and  gross  blunders  of  some  of  the  London 
Bovel-printers,  who  get  up  their,  works  in  great 
haste,  are  an  injustice  to  readers,  and  must  be  a 
sore  affliction  to  sensitive  authors,  who  surely  can- 
not be  chaigeable  with  one-half  the  sheer  nonsense 
and  bad  grammar  laid  to  their  account  in  the  ill-com- 
posed (typically  speakmg)  and  ill-corrected  pages 
of  many  novels.  This  rebuke  may  be  somewhat 
out  of  place  ;  but  is  of  a  fault  that  has  reached 
a  height  for  which  there  is  no  excuse,  and  one 
which  ought  to  be  amended. 

As  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  a  detailed  ab- 
stract of  one-half  of  the  novels  on  our  list,  we  select 
what  we  consider — if  not  the  most  perfect — ^the 
most  interesting  of  the  group-^The  Belle  of  the 
Family.  Yet  in  it,  the  incidents  and  characters  are 
of  the  most  common  sort ;  and  the  attention  of  the 
reader  concentrated  upon  the  strife  of  passions  in 


•  I,  The  Belle  of  the  FamilT;  and  Hanr  Monk.  By  the 
Aathor  of  «  The  Little  Wife," «'  Younip  Pnnui  Donna,"  &c 
&c.    Three  volones. 

IL  The  Gmve-Diffger.  By  the  Aathor  of  "  The  Seottuh 
Hetrew."    Three  volumes. 

IIL  New  Sketch  of  Evenr-d»y  Life:  a  Diaiy ;  with  Strife 
and  Peace ;  a  Tale.  By  Fredrika  Bremer.  TianaUted  by 
Un.  Howitt    Two  voluroea. 

IV.  Men  and  Women  ;  or.  Manorial  Riirhts.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  "  Swan  Hopley.''    Thwe  volumes.  ^ 


the  breast  of  one  young  girl,  the  victim  of  a  bad 
education ;  of  the  fedse  and  worldly  notions  of  her 
relatives,  and  of  the  conventionalities  of  society ;  a 
woman  who,  with  her  heart  devoted  to  her  first  love, 
is  exhibited  bound  on  the  rack  of  an  ill-assorted 
marriage.  The  opening  of  the  Tale  shows  us 
£mma  Vassall  on  the  eve  of  her  introduction  into 
society,  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Amyott,  a  gay 
and  kind-hearted  married  sister.  Emma  was  the 
youngest  of  the  four  daughters  of  General  Vassal], 
whose  death,  by  suicide,  had  consigned  his  bowed- 
down,  sorrowing  widow,  to  the  strictest  privacy. 
Her  sister,  Mrs.  Nugent,  a  fashionable  match-maker, 
had  brought  out  her  daughters ;  and  long  before 
this  time  clutched  for  the  eldest,  the  formal  and 
worldly  Elizabeth,  a  very  rich  London  banker.  He 
was  a  young  old  man,  and  his  wife  an  old  youDg 
woman.  Fanny,  the  second  daughter,  a  happy 
and  light-hearted  creature,  captivated  the  gay  son 
of  a  needy  peer  ;  and  thus  married  highly,  thougli 
for  love.  Of  the  two  sons  of  General  YassaU, 
Lawrence,  the  elder,  was  now  settled  at  a  snug 
Rectory  in  Wiltshire  ;  and  Tom,  the  scape-graco 
of  the  family,  was  in  the  Navy,  and  sometimes  in 
the  Fleet.  The  third  daughter  had,  from  an  acci- 
dent in  childhood,  been  rendered  a  confirmed  in- 
valid though  a  girl  of  charming  character.  Much 
of  the  interest  and  affection  of  the  scattered  houst- 
hold  therefore  devolved  upon  Emma,  the  youngest, 
and  the  beauty  and  pet  of  the  famUy ;  loved  ia 
spite  of  her  many  faults,  while  they  were  only 
manifested  in  the  caprices  and  waywardness  of  a 
spoiled  child,  from  the  entertainment  which  tliey 
afforded,  to  the  thoughtless  spectators  of  her  petty 
passions.  Thus,  a  naturally  warm-hearted,  it 
warm-tempered  child,  grew  up  a  proud,  impatient, 
and  self-willed  girl :  though  witli  many  redeeming' 
qualities,  some  of  which  were  either  intimately 
allied  to  her  indomitable  pride,  or  had  theu*  root 
in  that  imperfection : — 

Emma  was  very  yonng  when  her  father  so  snddenly 
and  fearfully  died  !  She  was  the  lovely  last  bom— the 
last  child  of  a  husband  adored  by  his  bereaved  wife.  .  . 
All  seemed  to  join  with  the  poor  mother  in  assisting  in 
this  task  of  mining  the  little  Emma— brothers,  si8t6r>, 
servants,  all  succumbed  at  once,  to  every  want  and  wi&h 
of  the  imperious  little  beauty. 

When  the  time  came  for  governesses  and  masters 
these  functionariea  found  it  more  prudent,  for  tJf 
sake  of  quiet,  to  wink  at  the  faults  of  their  puj  il 
than  to  engage  in  the  troublesome  task  of  patiently 
correcting  them.  But  Emma  was  now  seventeen ; 
and  both  her  married  sisters  had  offered  to  become 
her  chaperone.  To  the  sensible  and  worldly  Mr$. 
Chetwood,  Emma  naturally  preferred  her  sister 
Fann}"  Amyott,  a  creature  full  of  mirth  and 
fascination,  who,  though  she  had  married  so  im- 
prudently, had  yet,  somehow,  a  very  pretty  small 
house  in  a  good  quarter  of  London  ;  her  husband 
in  Parliament ;  and  "her  own  horses,"  from  the 
moment  that  the  season  brought  her  to  town,  until 
she  left  it  for  her  father-in-law's  country  seat. 
Mrs.  Chetwood  was  the  only  (lersun  who  had  ever 
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Tcntnred  to  find  fault  with  the  headstrong,  unruly 
girl,  Trho  now  protested  against  being  domesticated 
with  her  lecturing  eldest  sister,  and  declared  for 
Fanny's  guidance  and  companionship,  saying — 

''I  had  enough  of  the  school-room,  and  prefer  enjoying 
myself  whilst  it  is  in  my  power.  I  shall  go  to  Fanny 
this  year." 

**And  Imbibe  snch  a  lore  of  dissipation,  that  eyery- 
tliing  after  her  house,  will  seem  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able." 

'^  After  her  house  I  shall  come  to  you^  if  yon  like," 
retorted  Emma,  with  a  sly  smile,  and  a  sparkle  in  her 
bright,  dark  eyes,  which  told  of  the  mischioTous  spirit 
within ;  **  but  my  first  season  must  be  with  Fanny.  I  like 
Diaries  Amyott,  too,  and  I  like  dancing,  and  I  shall  dance 
to  my  heart's  content :  you  know  you  never  hare  balls; 
ud  I  hale  great  dinners,  and—" 

Emma's  disposition  was  affectionate  and  sensitiTe,  but 
ill  regulated,  and  impetuous  as  any  spoilt  child's  could 
be.  A  word  of  affection  from  her  mother,  whom  she 
worshipped,  would  hare  ruled  her  in  her  most  intem- 
perate moment,  provided  the  cold,  stem  eye  of  Mrs. 
Cbetwood  were  not  watching  her  at  the  time ;  but  in 
in  that  case,  her  temper  found  relief  in  a  volley  of  words : 
nothing  put  her  into  such  a  passion  as  one  of  Eliza- 
beth's calm  looks,  and  measured  speeches. 

Often  and  often  was  Emma  dismissed  the  drawing- 
rwim,  for  her  grand  fault,  her  want  of  respect  towards 
her  eUers;  and  then,  in  the  course  of  «  few  minutes, 
Heleo  would  slip  out  of  the  room  after  her,  and  soothe 
the  aptated  spirit,  and  bring  her  round  again.  No 
wonder  the  child  was  spoilt,  and  no  wonder  the  girl  was 
DJinily. 

**  At  all  events,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Chetwood, 
when  she  took  her  leave,  after  staying  a  few  days  at  the 
High-Down  House,  as  was  her  annual  custom,  "  never 
fear  for  Emma;  as  long  as  I  am  in  town,  I  shall  keep  a 
wttehfnl  eye  over  her  to  see  if—" 

*^  To  see  if  yon  can't  meddle,  and  make  mountains  out 
of  my  molehills,"  interrupted  Emma  herself,  who  had 
entered  unobserved.  **  Thank  yon,  Elizabeth, but  we  shall 
not  beta  your  Mf/" 

Hus  was  a  sharp  touch.  Emma  had  little  idea  how 
mneh  of  bitterness  was  contained  in  that  conventional 
phrase,  tlie  meaning  of  which  she  did  not  rightly  know, 
and  the  sound  of  which  she  had  caught,  like  a  parrot, 
fVom  her  sister  Fanny.  Mrs.  Chetwood,  on  the  contrary, 
felt  stung  by  its  application,  and  incensed  at  the  imper- 
tioeaoe  whidi  prompted  it. 

Had  Fanny  Amyott  been  in  the  room  the  case  would 
have  been  different:  her  uncontrollable  bursts  of  laughter 
at  speeches  of  the  kind,  gave  them  a  tacit  approval,  and 
the  hasty  wannth  of  the  spoilt  child's  temper,  was  by 
BO  Bieaas  improved  thereby. 

Under  the  exterior  of  hardihood  and  defiance,  the 
Toung  Emma  concealed  an  irritable  sensitiyeness, 
the  growth  of  pride  and  wounded  sensibility.  The 
fate  of  her  father,  which  the  rest  of  the  family  had 
ceased  to  feel,  she  bitterly  felt^  and  as  a  stigma  ; 
^d  agaiu'— 

There  was  another  torturing  subject  often  discussed 
is  her  presence,  under  which  her  proud  and  reckless 
spirit  writhed,  and  that  was  their  poverty  I  Poverty 
v»  the  nightmare  of  her  brigfit  dreams  of  the  fhture. . . 

"  Oh,  Helen,  if  we  were  but  rich  I" 

"  Bnt  we  have  an  ample  sufiiciency,  Emma." 

''Ah,  but  not  wealth  I  Oh,  for  riches,  Helen  !  Had  I 
«}j  riches,  how  differently,  how  scomftilly  I  should  look 
upon  the  world." 

'^  For  shame,  Emma  !  if  these  are  your  ideas,  marry  a 
aaa  like  Mr.  Chetwood !" 

An  expression  of  contempt  burst  firom  the  proud  lip, 
ud  a  curl  of  disgust  lingered  there. 

In  the  fashionable  circles  into  which  she  was 
introdnoed,  Emma  had  a  distinguished  success. 
The  nonchalance  of  her  manners  in  society,  the 
fruit  of  her  natural  haughtiness,  possessed  a  poig- 


nant charm  in  a  poor  and  obscure  h^uty.  On  her 
arrival  in  London — ^whither,  as  she  perfectly  well 
understood,  she  had  come  to  be  seen  and  admired, 
and  to  make  an  eligible,  that  is,  a  rich  and  high 
marriage— Emma  was  initiated  by  her  giddy  sister 
into  the  surrounding  eligibilities.  There  was  but 
one  warning : — 

Everhard  Aylmer,  you  know  him  by  name,  because  he 
is  admost  like  a  brother  to  Charles.  Come,  Emma !  now 
for  a  compact :  you  may  do  what  you  please  with  all  the 
rest,  but  you  must  not  break  my  first  favourite's  heart !" 

A  smile  of  derision  curled  Emma's  lip,  and  she  laughed 
slightly  but  contemptuously  at  the  caution 

Emma  Vassall  was  delighted  with  her  life  at  the 
Amyotts ;  it  was  all  sunshine  at  home  and  abroad,  from 
Charles  Amyott's  sunny  face  hurrying  in  and  out  of  the 
house,  down  to  the  very  lap-dog  which  frisked  about 
the  rooms.  No  one  had  so  many  opera  boxes  offered 
constantly  for  her  use  as  Fanny  Amyott,  now  that  she 
was  introducing  a  young  sister;  and  balls  without  number 
were  on  the  tapis,  where  the  beautifal  Miss  Vassall  was 
expected. 

Though  surrounded  by  several  eligiMe  adorers,  the 
haughty  Emma  had  many  secret  mortifications  to 
endure.  The  frequent  whisper  attending  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  belle  of  the  ball-room,  of  "  General 
Vassall's  daughter,  poor  thing!**  or,  "so  many 
daughters,  poor  things!  "  "  where  has  the  widow 
hid  herself?"  reached  her  quick  ear,  and  chilled 
her  proud,  warm  heart,  where  her  sisters  would 
have  been  either  unobservant  or  indifferent  to  such 
remarks.  Ontheeveningof  a  greatball, whereEmma 
danced  with  her  admirer,  Mr.  Gore,  a  ^'high-bomand 
delightful  man,  worth  five  or  six  thousand  a-year," 
as  Fanny  said,  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  in  con- 
sequence of  remarks  which  she  overheard  on  her 
father  8  shocking  death  and  her  mother's  poverty. 
But  Emma  bore  bravely  up  till  concealed  in  her 
sister's  carriage,  when  her  overwrought  feelings 
gave  way  in  a  passionate  burst,  though  she  would 
give  Fanny  no  explanation  of  its  cause.  Mrs. 
Amyott  could  only  impute  her  excessive  emotion 
to  Mr.  Grore  having  abruptly  "  proposed ; "  while 
Mr.  Amyott  fancied  it  more  likely  that  Emma  was 
ill  from  eating  too  much  ice.  Fumy  thought  this 
coarse  idea  ^  was  so  like  men ;"  and  Fanny  was 
certainly  more  discriminating  than  her  husband, 
though  not  exactly  right  in  this  instance:  for  Mr. 
Gore  loved,  but  had  not  yet "  proposed."  Mr.  Gore 
called  next  morning,  and  was  incidentally  informed 
that,  quite  recovered,  Emma  had  gone  out  to  walk,  in 
Hyde  Park,  with  the  nurse  and  child,  on  whichhe  ran 
down  stairs,  and  was  soon  on  his  way  to  Hyde 
Park.     Emma  came  in. 

«  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Gore  t"  was  Mrs.  Amyott's  first 
question  when  her  sister  returned.  ^  Yes,  we  met  him." 
"Did  he  join  yout"— "No,  Fanny."—" No  I  I  am 
quite  surprised— I—"—"  I  was  not,"  said  Emma  ;  "  I 
had  protection  enough  without  him."  "  Oh  yes  1  Nurse 
and  the  child  are  always  enough ;  but  1  declare  I — " 

Fanny  Amyott  was  not  daunted  by  her  sister's  abrupt 
replies,  but  they  put  her  out.  She  knew  she  had  some- 
thing to  say  very  particular,  but  Emma  was  so  unsatis- 
factory, she  never  could  get  on  with  her. 

"  He  sat  here  some  time,  Emma.  I  told  him  you  were 
in  the  Park ;  he  asked  after  you  in  the  first  place." 

"  Of  course  he  did  1"  excUumed  Emma,  suddenly  firing 
up  ; "  but  once  for  all,  Fanny,  I  do  wish  you  would  not 
throw  that  man  so  openly  at  my  head  !— one  really  can* 
not  move  but  there  comes  Mr.  Gore  !  Operas,  dinners, 
balls,  parties,  even  our  quiet  morning  waUu,  there  comes 
Mr.  Gore  !    It  is  really  quite  enough  to  make  me  hkte 
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liim  I  and  if  you  sdoond  htm  in  snoh  a  sysiem  of  peneou- 
tion,  much  better  let  me  go  home  again !'' 

Mrs.  Amyott  was  quite  struck  dumb.  During  her 
flying  Tisits  to  the  High  Downs,  Emma*s  Tiolence  had 
been  her  greatest  source  of  amusement,  for  she  had  not 
then  been  the  object  of  it  herself. 

Brief  and  sudden,  and  slight  as  the  soene  had  been, 
it  taught  Mrs.  Amyott  one  lesson,  and  that  was,  that  if 
she  wished  to  exercise  her  talent  of  manoBUTring  in  the 
ease  of  her  sister,  that  must  be  done  $ub  r^a;  for  Emma's 
was  not  a  character,  or  a  temper,  to  submit  to  anything 
80  thoroughly  contemptible,  as  being  "  thrown  at  a  per- 
son's head,"  as  she  figuratiyely,  but  forcibly  expressed  it. 

Mrs.  Amyott  saw  in  a  moment  that  Emma  would  take 
the  reins  in  her  own  hands,  as  far  as  guidsnce  went. .  . 
Mrs.  Amyott's  anxiety  for  her  sister's  prospects  wounded 
the  young  girl's  pride.  It  was  too  undisguised.  Emma 
knew  nerfectly  that  her  career  in  the  gay  society  was 
not  to  be  without  **  an  end  and  aim."  She  had  learnt 
by  a  thousand  means,  before  she  left  her  happy,  peaoefhl 
home,  that  her  mother  expected  her  to  marry,  and  to 
marry  well.  Of  this  no  secret  had  oyer  been  made:  so 
her  perfect  knowledge  of  the  fact  was  no  fault  of  hers ; 
but  she  was  too  proud,  and  too  wilfiil  to  allow  it  to  in- 
fluence her  conduct;  and  though  she  carried  herself 
haughtily,  when  she  thus  by  accident  gained  a  glimpse 
of  Mrs.  Amyott's  riews,  she  was  ready  to  sink  into  the 
earth  with  mortification,  at  the  bare  idea  of  Mr.  Gore 
baling  also  penetrated  them,  and  went  to  her  room, 
isrestfallen  and  subdued. 

^  And  this  I**  she  exclaimed  as  she  threw  herself  into 
ft  ohalr,  "  this  is  the  shadow  of  what  I  haye  come  to 
town  to  endure  I  Oh,  riches  1"  she  added  bitterly; 
^  what  would  I  not  willingly  exchange  for  riches  !  for 
common  independence  1  for  the  simple  power  of  feeling 
that,  by  clinging  to  my  quiet  home,  I  did  not  draw  down 
expense  ontibose  who  support  me,  and  future  penury  on 
myself  I  but  I  am  poor !" 

Other  evils  were  in  store  for  little  Mrs.  Amyott. 
Her  sensible  sister,  Mrs.  Chetwood,  came  to  reproach 
her  with  having  conducted  afiairs  so  ill,  that  now 
Emma's  name  was  openly  coupled  with  that  of  a 
gentleman ;  and  that  she  was  also  talked  of  as  a 
flirt  or  a  coquette ;  which  Mrs.  Chetwood  said  she 
was. 

**  Lizzy  I  Lizzy  I**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Amyott,  ^you  are 
talking  of  your  own  sister  1  spare  her  such  hanh  aoeusa- 
tions ;  eonsider  her  beauty  and  attractiveness  in  every 

way  1 Names  are  not  coupled  with  hers 

— one  name  maybe;  but — " 

"  It  is  of  that  name  I  came  to  speak,  Fanny ;  if  Emma 
marries  that  man,  it  would  be  next  to  madness  I  I  think 
nothing  in  comparison  of  hearing  her  given  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Orewe,  young  Forrester,  or  a  dozen  others.  I  say 
in  comparison ;  I  think  that  bad  enough — ^but  they  are 
flirtations  carried  on  before  you,  and  not — " 

^Now  hear  me,"  persisted  Mrs.  Amyott,  waxing  nearly 
as  angry  as  her  sister  was  warm. 

There  had  been  misunderstanding  between  the 
sisters.  Mr.  Crore  was  the  <me  name  meant  by  Mrs. 
Amyott,  and  Mr.  Gore  "  had  five  or  six  thousand 
a-year."  He  was  quite  unobjectionable ;  but  Mrs. 
Chetwood  still  had  herfears  that  Aylmer  was  meant» 
and  was  glad  that  she  had  alarmed  Mrs.  Amyott, 
and  put  her  on  her  guard.  At  the  Forresters,  Em- 
ma, as  Mrs.  Chetwood  told,  instead  of  dancing,  of 
which  amusement  she  was  so  fond,  was  seen  sitting 
on  the  staircase  with  Aylmer.  At  the  Caledonian 
BaU,  after  walking  through  a  quadrille  with  Sir 
William  Crewe,  another  of  her  eligible  admirers, 
Emma  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  sitting  in  the 
tea-room  with  Everhard  Aylmer : — 

^  Anything  more  I"  asked  Mrs.  Amyott,  compressmg 
her  lips. 

<<  Jost  gne  nonfiict/'  was  Mrs.  Chetwood's  answer; 


"a  fact  wrung  from  my  vigilance,  and  painful  anxiety 
on  this  poor  girl's  account.  In  addition  to  all  these  op- 
portunities of  meeting;  and  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
nothing  is  so  favourable  to  a  love  match,  or  an  act  of 
folly,  as  opportunity — " 

**  I  fervently  pray  Emma  may  make  a  love  mat«h !'' 
ejaculated  Fanny,  warmly.  **  God  grant  her  a  fate  bo 
happy  1" 

**  In  addition  to  all  this,"  continued  Birs.  Chetwood, 
little  heeding  tiie  interruption,  **  unless  yon  wished  the 
two  green  geese  to  &U  in  love  with  each  other,  what  on 
earth  could  induce  yon  to  allow  your  Mr.  Eyerhard 
Aylmer  to  attend  the  singiDg  lessons  of  a  girl  with  so 
beautiful  a  voice  as  Emma  1" 

**  Attend  the  singing  lessons  1"  cried  Mrs.  Amyoti 
''Why,  really  Lizzy  I  forgive  me  for  the  mdeness  of  re- 
peating your  words,  but  Eyerhard  came  here  for  fiye  or 
six  times  in  the  morning,  simply  and  solely  fbr  me  to 
teach  him  to  net  !*' 

^  To  net— consummate  angler,  and  consummate  dope. 
Oh,  Fanny !  at  your  age — ^with  your  worldly-bonght 
experience — a  married  woman  of  fiye-and-twenty  to  be 
so  gulled  I  to  net  indeed  !" 

"  Fishing  nets,"  said  Fanny.* 

^  Then  he  has  caught  his  fish  before  the  net  is  made, 
that's  all,"  said  the  indignant  sister. 

The  truth  began  to  force  itself  upon  Mrs.  Amyott, 
who  loved  Everhard  Aylmer  as  a  brother,  and  yet 
exclaimed :— ; 

"  Oh  !  fool  that  I  have  been,  not  to  foncy,  or  fear,  or 
foresee,  or  guard  against,  so  fatal  a  match  1  Emma  a 
soldier's  wife  ! — petted,  spoiled,  and  indulged  all  her 
life,  and  now  to  dream  of  Eyerhard  Aylmer,  and  the 
West  Indies  I" 

The  thought  was  positive  anguish;  and  poor,  timid, 
little  Mrs.  Amyott  was  nearly  at  her  wits'  end. 

Her  hope  was,  that  Enmia,  so  haughty  and  cold 
to  all  mankind,  might  not  return  the  attachment 
A  pio-nic  to  Richmond  next  day  fully  opened  her 
eyes.  There  was  a  large  party ;  but  Aylmer  ¥ras 
ever  by  Emma's  side.  He  was,  indeed,  absent  and 
silent,  and  she  was  ennuy^;  but  the  vigilant  sister 
detected,  in  a  furtive  smile,  symptoms  of  a  mutual 
intelligence  between  them.  They  might  not  hare 
spoken,  but  they  understood  each  ol^er ;  and  it 
was  aU  over  with  her  prudent  care.  Worse  hap- 
pened. Emma,  without  a  word  of  advice  asked  or 
taken,  that  day  rejected  Mr.  Crore,  and  discouraged 
the  attentions  of  Sir  William  Crewe  and  Captam 
Forrester.  Mrs.  Amyott  was  in  despair,  and  accused 
her  favourite  Aylmer  of  having  stolen  her  sister's 
affections  :-— 

^  On  the  contrary,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chetwood,  *^  you 
threw  them  in  temptation's  way,  and  now  you  blame 
the  innocent  one." 

^  Lizzy  I"  cried  Mrs.  Amyott,  looking  up,  **  how  can 
you  say  the  innocent  one  1" 

"  Because  I  believe  him  to  be  the  innocent  one  !  Wait, 
Fanny,  and  see— judge  for  yourself.  Cold,  haughty,  and 
proud  as  Emma  is,  Sxe  cannot  be  quite  insensible  to  a 
man  like  Mr.  Aylmer — ^without  any  exception  the  hand- 
somest man  you  know." 

^  Elizabeth  !  this  ftom  you  t" 

"  Yes.  I  have  watched  Mr.  Aylmer  in  society  when 
you  little  thought  I  was  noticing  you ;  I  have  heard  his 
high  character  from  friends,  and  even  brother-officers; 
and  I  have  studied  him  when  I  have  met  him  at  your 
house.  I  feel  as  if  I  knew  him  perfectly,  and  on  the 
strength  of  that,  I  gave  you  my  earnest  adyice." 

<"  I  will  take  it  1— indeed,  indeed,  I  will  1"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Amyott,  tearfully  |  *<only  give  it  to  me." 

The  advice  was  to  send  for  Aylmer,  and  to  speak 
to  him  as  a  friend,  entreating  1dm  not  to  interfere 
with  her  sister  s  brilliant  prospects*  Mrs.  Amyott 
wrote  the  note  of  summons^  while  esclainusg— 
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'Ah  me  I  what  would  I  giye  for  riches^  and  power,  to 
ittke  two  poor  ereaturea  happy  !  Oh,  Bessy  I  God  grant 
w«  may  nerer  repent  inteifering,  in  this  way,  with  the 
bappinefls  of  one  so  yery  dear  to  us  as  Emma  !" 

"  Write  on,"  waa  all  that  Mrs.  Chetwood  said. 

Again  Mrs.  Amjott  reyolted  from  her  painful 
task;  and  now  Mrs.  Nugent,  the  match-making 
aunt)  set  upon  her ;  and  every  one,  even  Charles 
Amjott^  took  the  liheriy  of  telling  Emma  how 
foolish  ^e  had  been  in  rejecting  Mr.  Gore.  To 
Mrs.  Nugent's  assurance,  that  when  she  recovered 
her  senses  she  would  wish  for  Mr.  Gore  back  again, 
Emma  stoutly  replied : — 

"  Then  yon  know  very  little  of  me,  aunt  Nugent^  if 
yon  think  I  am  made  of  such  materials,  and  that  I  would 
nerifiee  my  happiness  beeanse  a  good  matoh  happened 
to  offer  it0el£."  .  •  .  •  And  Emma  retired  abruptly 
to  her  own  room,  to  hide  the  bitter  tears  that  pride  prison- 
ed back  as  long  as  it  possibly  oould.  There,  too,  the  phan- 
iom  of  fear  followed  her.  Daunted  at  last,  harassed, 
&ti^ed,aad  dispirited ;  tortured  by  some  inward  thoughts, 
which  she  would  impart  to  no  one;  placed  in  the  wilder- 
sea  of  London,  with  no  friend ;  upbraided  by  one  thor- 
osiilily  worldlyslsterjflyingthe  society,«»  teU  d.  tke  of  the 
o(her,whom  she  tenderly  loved,  and  whose  heart  she  knew 
ihehid  wounded;  the  spirit  of  the  young  and  hitherto 
prmd  girl  seemed  positively  dying  within  her,  and  she 
lobbed  Ions  ^^^1  bitterly — ^tears  of  real  anguish  in  that 
wnrU  from  the  bri^tness  of  whioh  she  had  been  led  to 
expect  so  mach. 

In  a  few  days  it  was  remarked  by  Mrs.  Amyott, 
that  her  sister  Emma  knew  much  more  of  the 
prirate  affairs  of  Aylmer,  than  either  his  friend 
Charles  or  her  matronly  self.  Emma  was  aware 
that  he  had  not  got  an  exchange  of  his  regiment,  of 
which  there  had  been  some  talk.  Emma  had  given 
information  about  him  required  by  Mr.  Amyott, 
while  concealing  her  face  among  the  curls  of  her 
fittle  nephew  :-^ 

"  He  had  not  on  Thursday,  when  we  were  at  Rich- 
mond." And  this  time  the  pale  cheek  did  bum,  and  the 
deep  colour  dyed  even  the  fair,  small  hands  that  were 
tremblingly  holding  little  Amyott's  cup  and  saucer;  and 
Ur«.  Amyott  fixed  the  look  of  a  basilisk  on  her  sister. 

**  What  reason  did  he  give  for  the  delay,  my  dear  girl ! 
be  qoickyfor  I  am  in  a  prodigious  hurry,"  said  Charles. 

^  He  was  hesitating  on  account  of  the  expense :  that 
exchsoge  was  to  cost  some  hundred  pounds,  and  he 
thought— as  his  health  was  improying — *' 

**  Hurrah,  then  !"  cried  Charles,  "  for  my  father  has 
set  sU  right;  and  you  will  see  by  that  letter — the  kindest 

letter  in  the  world—" And  Charles 

Amyott  rushed  out  of  the  door  as  hurriedly  as  he  ran 
m. 

Fumy  waa  more  nettled  than  ever  she  had  been  in 
her  life—nettled  at  her  sister's  want  of  confidence  in  her. 
"  li^"  she  ejaculated,  as  she  flew  up  stairs  on  her  way  to 
Mr.  Amyott,  ^  if  the  girl  had  but  thrown  her  arms  round 
By  neck,  and  been  candid  with  me,  and  told  me  she  did 
care  for  this  man,  I  feel  I  could  not  haye  stood  it ;  I 
ihoold  haye  gone  through  fire  and  water  for  them.  But 
BO :  spoilt,  mlfhl,  proud  child  1  Eyerhard  Aylmer,  thall 
%u  remain  in  her  society  to  be  made  miserable;  and  the 
■•meat  of  escape  has  arrived  !" 

The  interview  between  Mrs.  Amyott  and  the 
mpeeted  lover  took  place.  It  was  long  and  pain- 
M,  At  the  close,  Mrs.  Amyott  ventured  to  in- 
quire if  ever  Aylmer  had  given  her  sister  any  reason 
to  sappoee  that  there  was  foundation  for  the  reports 
of  his  attachment.  He  had  all  along  been  stoicaUy 
calm  and  cool,  but  now  he  replied---- 

In  a  tone  of  the  firmest  decision,  whilst  his  lips  sud- 
denly qniyered.  **  I  am  too  keenly  aliye  to  my  position 
hi  the  worid,  ever  to  haye  done  so;  and  beyond  that 
HQ^stioD^  Mrs,  Amyotii  I  trust  you  will  not  go.    Yon 


have  infiicted  pain  this  day,  as  gently  and  kindly  as  was 
possible,  and  1  trust  you  will  spare  me  more  1" 

Fanny  revived.  Her  pride  had  had  a  slight  shock, 
when  she  fancied  her  sister's  value  was  not  appreciated; 
but  she  was  now  satisfied,  and  she  expressed  herself  so. 

"  And  about  the  exchange  1"  she  adced,  as  he  rose  to 
take  an  abrupt  leave. 

**  I  shall  withdraw  the  application— it  is  better— it  is 
best — "  he  answered  quickly.  ^  By  the  time  my  leave  ex« 
pires,  believe  me,  I  shall  be  quite  ready  and  most  willing 
to  go!" 

To  the  West  Indies  he  was  to  go ;  and  he  pro* 
mised  everything  required  of  him — save  to  forget. 
He  pressed  Mrs.  Amyott*s  hand  convulsively  at 
parting,  as  he  whispered,  **  You  cannot  expect  U,** 
The  same  evening  Charles  Amyott  told  his  wife, 
the  attachment)  if  it  existed  at  all,  had  not  been 
mutual :— • 

Mrs.  Amyott  started  at  first,  but  soon  recovered  her* 
self. 

**  Just  what  I  thought !  just  what  I  always  suspected  1 
When  Bessy  teazed,  and  worried,  and  persisted  in  my 
putting  a  stop  to  it,  I  always  told  her,  and  indeed  I  told 
my  aunt  Nugent  as  well,  that  I  doubted  if  Emma  cared 
in  the  least :  and  I  am  sure  no  one  can  have  fblt  more 
for  Everhard  this  day  than  I  have." 

*'  He  seemed  so  cut  up,  did  he  I"  asked  Mr.  Amyott, 
sarcastically. 

**  No,  not  exactly  that;  but—" 

**  So  crest-fkllen  at  being  discovered,  eh  I" 

''No,  indeed !  rather  the  contrary  ;  but — ** 

**  Well,"  said  Mr.  Amyott,  with  a  shrug,  ''you  and  Bessy 
had  nearly  made  a  nice  mess  of  it !  Let  me  ask  you,  why 
did  not  two  such  wise  old  heads  attack  Emma  herself  \ " 

"  Because  she  would  have  laughed  at  and  defied  us." 

"Not  she,  trust  her  !  Now,  then,  for  my  secret  that 
you  took  your  oath  about :  the  (act  of  the  matter  is,  it 
is  all  on  her  side  1" 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Amyott  was  breathless :  she  only 
uttered  the  word  "  Charles !"  and  stood  almost  like  a 
statue.  Mr.  Amyott  repeated  the  words,  and  then  paused 
for  an  answer. 

"And  he  I  did  he  dare  to  say  so  f "  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, whilst  her  eyes,  usually  so  mild,  absolutely 
fiashed  fire :  "did  he  presume  to—" 

"  Gently,  gently,  my  dearest  t  Eyerhard  Aylmer  is 
not  the  kind  of  fellow  to  dare  much  where  you  ladies 
are  concerned,  or  to  presume  anything  at  all ;  neither  is 
he  base  enough  to  boast,  or  betray  the  fact,  of  a  woman's 
preference." 

"  Charles,  for  shame !"  cried  Mrs.  Amyott  indignantly. 
"  To  insinuate  this  against  Emma,  against  the  sister  of 
your  own  wife." 

"  Venus  one  as  dear  to  me  as  a  brother,  Fanny,  t 
do  not  deny  that  he  has  been  attentive  to  her ;  he  could 
hardly  help  it.  He  has  been  fiattered  too,  of  course,  by 
the  undisguised  preference  of  such  a  beautiful  girl  as  she 
is,  after  iJl:  but  as  to  his  heart — ^not  he  !    .    .   .   . 

"  Oh,  pride  I"  burst  firom  Mrs.  Aymott's  lips,  as  she 
clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes, "  what  a  fall ! " 

This  secret,  confirmed  by  the  changed  and  faded 
face  of  the  proud,  sUent,  and  forsaken  girl,  deeply 
grieved  Fanny ;  and  she  was  relieved  when  aunt 
Nugent,  who  was  going  into  Wiltshire  with  her 
noble  protSgi  Cecy  Gertutl,  carried  Emma  down  to 
her  brother  s  parsonage. 

Emma  had  lingered  out  a  last  baU,  a  last  opera, 
but  had  met  no  Aylmer.  The  morning  of  her 
departure  found  the  spoiled  and  petted  beauty  in 
one  of  her  worst  humours.  She  contrived  to  make 
herself  thoroughly  disagreeable  to  her  aunt,  and 
Hstened  with  the  utmost  nonchalance  to  the 
descriptions  which  the  gentle  Cecy  Gerard  gave 
her  of  the  society  she  was  to  meet  in  Wiltshire* 
There  were  the  Vanes  and  the  Clarendons^*- 
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^  And  the  Roohforto,  do  yon  know  them  T  *' 

^  No/'  answered  Emma,  languidly. 

**  Oh,  X  thought  you  might ;  because  they  are  related 
to  Mr,  Aylmer." 

Emma  turned  her  large,  wild  eyes  slowly  on  the 
speaker. with  a  look  of  interrogation  as  speaking  as 
words  ;  and  Miss  Gerard  answered  it  by  saying — 

'*  They  are  yery  rioh  old  people,  with  an  only  child  ; 
a  nice  girl,  who  looks  more  like  their  granddaughter, 
for  she  is  still  in  the  school-room.  She  will  be  immensely 
rich,  heiress  to  their  loTely  property." 
■  These  few  words  brought  the  shadow  baek  to  Emma's 
face,  and  she  leant  silently  out  of  the  carriage,  watch- 
ing the  rapid  OTolutions  of  the  wheels,  for  miles  and 
miles. 

In  the  crush-room  of  the  Opera-house  on  the 
previous  night  she  had  heard  herself  thus  canvassed 
by  a  group  moving  through  the  room  : — 

She  had  heard  the  question,  "  Do  you  know  Miss  Vas- 
sall  by  sight  1"  and  the  answer— 

'^  I  am  not  certain  that  I  should ;  but  wherever  Mr. 
Aylmer  is,  yon  need  not  look  far  beyond." 

''  Oh,  but  I  heard  that  Aylmer  was  relaxing." 

**  Very  possibly  ;  I  never  thought  it  could  be  serious. 
The  Vassalls  are  as  poor  as  church  mice,  and  it  is  only 
wonderfhl  how  those  two  have  married  so  tolerably. 
You  know  the  fether  ;  did  you  ever  hear  t" 

*"  Oh  yes  ;  shot  himself." 

Emma  Vassall  quivered  at  the  last  words,  even  more 
than  at  the  sentence  that  had  preceded  them  ;  there  was 
no  whisper  on  that  subject  too  low  for  her  ear. 

In  Wiltshire,  Emma  was  as  much  admired  as 
she  had  been  in  London.  One  gentleman  of  high 
birth  and  lai^  fortune  her  pride  gloried  in  having 
rejected,  some  hours  before  his  insolent  mother, 
Lady  Mary  Forrester,  came  to  warn  her  against 
the  presumption  of  receiving  her  only  son's  ad- 
dresses, or  of  aspiring  to  come  into  her  family. 
The  rejected  lover  afterwards  went  abroad,  leaving 
his  mother  in  despair,  and  the  haughty,  though 
mortified  Emma  fiercely  triumphant.  When  her 
brother  came  home  on  that  day  he  found  her  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement.  When  interrogated 
as  to  what  Lady  Mary  had  done — 

^  What  did  she !— what  dared  she  t  rather  what  dared 
she  not !  But  I  trampled  on  her  pride  ;  I  sunk  her  to 
my  feet ;  I  laughed  at  her  fallen  greatness,  and  I 
triumphed  !"  cried  Emma  Vassall.  ^d  she  paced  the 
room  with  a  step  that  told  the  excited  state  of  her  feel- 
ings, as  much  as  her  panting  voice  and  flashing  eyes. 

Lawrence  could  not  forget  that  the  r^utal  had 
been  written  before  the  mother  came. 

There  was  a  friend  now  in  Wiltshire,  Sir  William 
Crewe,  more  clear-sighted  as  to  the  real  feelings  of 
Aylmer  than  Charles  Amyott,  who  had  merely 
remarked  the  silence  of  the  lover  witliout  reading 
his  anguished  brow  and  quivering  lip.  This  gentle- 
man, who  was  in  Aylmer's  confidence,  and  who 
also  understood  or  guessed  at  the  feelings  of  Emma, 
now  heard  of  her  rejection  of  Captain  Forrester. 
Sir  William  had  been  furious  at  the  step  taken  by 
Mrs.  Amyott ;  while  Aylmer  himself  only  blamed 
her  for  having  thrown  him  and  Emma  so  constantly 
together.    They  talked  of  Mr.  Gore : — 

^  Miss  Vassall  refused  Gore  !"  said  Everhard,  hastily. 

''She  did,  she  did  !"  pursued  his  friend,  elevating  his 
eyebrows  :  **  then  I  would  stake  my  existence  her  sister 
did  not  know  of  it  till  it  was  all  over." 

''  I  cannot  tell.  I  only  know  tiie  fact,"  answered 
Everhard  Aylmer. 

<*  That  girl  is  a  jewel  I"  exclaimed  his  friend.  "  Take 
my  advice — pursue  her,  save  her  before  she  is  spoilt ; 
take  her  with  her  high  generous  spirit  fl'esh  opon  her, 
and  l*aTe  the  rest  to  fate  !" 


<<  How  gladly  would  I !"  ezcUimed  Eferhard ;  <<biit 
fete  may  be  just  as  advene  as  fortune  has  been  I  Besides, 
there  is  a  sober  reality  connected  with  the  romsnoe  of 
this  affiur  ;  she  has  not  sixpence  !  And  I !  what  hsYe 
11" 

'^  Famt  heart,"  began  Sir  William. 

*^  Yes  I"  said  Everhard,  warmly,  <'  I  have  a  funt 
heart  where  she  is  concerned  !  I  have  faint  heart  for 
giving  her  a  barrack  home,  and  marching  her  behind  s 
regiment  for  the  best  of  her  days." 

*^  I'd  risk  it,"  persisted  Sb  William. 

« I  dare  not!" 

<<  Come  now,  Aylmer,  Usten  to  reason.  You  are  on  the 
eve  of  making  an  enormous  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the 
girl  whose  affections  you  have  chosen  to  win ;  and  yet 
that  very  sacrifice  tends  only  to  make  her,  if  she  cares 
half  a  straw  for  you,  miserable  I  Yon  are  abont  to 
leave  the  country,  without  giving  her  even  the  poor  ntis- 
fection  ;  for  it  is  a  satisfaction,  of  hearing  you  say  thst 
she  is  the  cause." 

Aylmer  could  think  of  nothing  but  his  poverty. 
In  Wiltshire,  Sir  William's  further  silent  and 
close  observation  of  Enmia,  convinced  him  that 
she  was  still  true  to  his  friend. 

One  morning  at  the  parsonage,  the  staid,  dnty- 
loving,  estimable  young  clergyman  told  his  excit- 
able sister  that  he  expected  a  strange  guest ;  and 
the  restless  and  conscious  Emma,  ever  r^tdy  to  take 
alarm,  was  confounded  when  he  said-^ 

*'  Yon  are  to  have  a  visiter  all  to  yourself  to-day.  I 
bespeak  your  best  warmth,  best  manner,  and  best  looks. 
He  is  coming  out  of  his  way  from  Gerard  Park  to-dax, 
to  see  you." 

**  Oh,"  said  Emma,  drawing  a  long  breath,  whilst  the 
colour  gradually  returned,  and  flew  over  her  face,  ^  I 
shall  be  enchanted  to  see  him."  And  the  visiter  ar- 
rived !  Sir  Courtney  Emlp.  He  was  a  very  fine-look- 
iog  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  stately  in  his  manners,  high, 
haaghty,  cold,  yet  pleasing  when  he  chose  ;  and  bearing 
on  his  broad,  unwrinkled  brow,  the  deep  trace  of  the 
soar  which  bore  witness  to  the  perils  he  had  encoan- 
tored  in  his  country's  cause.  It  was  a  high-soanding 
name,  and,  as  Emma  laughingly  remarked  when  he  went 
away — 

<^  A  sort  of  name  that  requires  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
before  its  announcement.  And  now  that  I  hare  ac* 
taally  seen  that  general  himself,  he  is  the  very  kind 
of  person  who  would  require  the  flourish  for  his  own 
sake." 

General  Emlyn  was  a  first  cousin  of  Mrs.  Vsssiu. 
She  had  been  in  his  younger  days  a  first  love,  and  dis- 
appointed ;  she  was  his  last,  for  he  never  married.  His 
brother-officer  and  rival,  then  a  gay  Captain  Vassall, 
**  won  the  prize  ;"  and  the  study  of  General  Eml  jn's 
after-life  had  been  to  watch  her  fate,  with  never-varying 
interest,  and  seize  everv  opportunity  of  making  hii 
wealth  of  use  to  her  fetherless  children  :  and  yet  this 
had  all  been  achieved  so  silently  and  suddenly,  that  Mrs. 
Vassall  could  only  bless  him  for  his  goodness,  for  he  never 
came  near  her  for  her  thanks. 

He  had  stood  godfether  to  her  youngest  son,  Tom 
Vassall,  and  sent  him  to  sea  according  to  his  own  wish. 
It  was  through  his  generosity  that  Lawrence  received  a 
Christ-Church  education,  and  through  his  interest  that 

he  had  obtained  the  living  he  possessed 

When  on  a  visit  at  Gerard  Park,  he  suddenly  found 
himself  within  a  few  miles  of  the  youngest,  and  report 
said  the  fairest  dau^ter,  and  therefore,  he  added  to  him- 
self, **  the  one  most  like  her  mother." 

It  was  a  temptation  the  General  could  not  resist.  And 
little  dreaming  or  thinking  how  long  that  warm,  young 
heart  had  been  beating  to  see  one,  on  whom  they  had 
all  been  taught  to  look  as  a  benefeotor  in  every  way  to 
the  family,  he  was  introduced  to  Emma  VassalL 

*"  Undeniably  beantifel  I  She  is  like  a  dream  of  the 
past,"  muttered  General  Emlyn  between  his  teeth,  as  be 
set  them  hard  ^  to  tka^e'^  his  curricle  through  the  narrow 
and  humble  entrance  of  the  parsona^. 
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Shortly  after  this  Sir  Conrtn^y  volunteered  « 
lisit  to  High-Down  House,  Mra.  Vassall's  resi- 
dence in  Surrey,  and  Emma  was  recalled  to  help 
to  entertain  him.  The  London  sisters  held  a  con- 
sultation oyer  this  Yisit,  which  the  sensible  Mrs. 
Chetwood  thought  a  very  inconsiderate  one. 

''A  man  of  his  thonaands  descending  on  our  poor  mo- 
tiler's  humble  Utile  oottage,  when  I  am  sure  she  is  less  able 
to  afford  the  expense  at  tins  moment,  than  at  any  other 
possible  time  he  could  haTe  chosen !  Tom  and  Emma 
at  home  !  and  poor  Helen  and  the  doctors  and  all !  And 
DOW  Fanny,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  dreadfkil,  what  are 
we  to  do  with  Tom  and  his  debt  1 " 

^Tom  is  incorrigible,"  said  Mrs.  Amyott,  angrily. 
"  Knowing,  as  he  does,  bow  often  mamma  has  scraped  and 
screwed  to  humour  him,  he  ought  to  go  and  Uts  on 
cheese  parings !" 

**  Mamma  says  three  hundred  would  not  cover  them,  or 
I  would  go  halres  with  you  so  far. " 

Sir  Conrtney  arrived  punctual  to  his  day  and 
hour.  He  had  seen  in  Wiltshire  his  first  love 
reanimated  in  Emma  Yassall ;  and  now  his  object 
was  to  demand  from  Mrs.  Yassall,  with  all  the 
itate  and  formality  of  past  times,  the  hand  of  her 
yoongest  daughter. 

To  Emma  herself  he  had  breathed  no  hint  of  his  in- 
teotioDi.  It  was  to  the  mother,  already  oyerpowered  by 
tk  weight  of  obligations  that  he  had  showered  on  her, 
tbat  his  first  appeal  was  made,  and  Mrs.  Yassall  was 
tfraek  dumb  with  surprise. 

Daring  the  first  few  moments  the  great  disparity  of  age 
was  the  predominant  feeling  in  her  heart ;  but  this  gave 
waj  to  conscioasness  of  the  enormous  adyantages  of 
fiueh  a  connexion,  and  the  brilliancy  of  a  fate  linked 
with  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  such  a  benefactor  to 
the  Cuoily,  and  whose  wealth  appeared  unbounded. 

The  mother  did  what  we  fear  only  too  many 
good  mothers  of  these  times  would  have  done.  She 
gave  her  consent  and  promised  her  influence  ;  hut 
she  shrank  from  speaking  herself  to  Emma,  and 
devolyed  the  task  upon  her  son  Lawrence.  He 
reluctantly  performed  it,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  mother  and  invalid  sister.  Emma,  deeply  feel- 
ing the  obligations  of  her  family  to  General 
Effllyn,  had,  from  the  first,  taken  peculiar  pains  to 
please  and  gratify  him.  But  now  when  she  heard 
her  brother- 
Mote  and  breathless,  with  a  face  of  such  ashy  pale* 
aeas  that  Lawrence  expected  every  moment  to  see  her 
drop,  stood  that  bnoyaat  figure,  now  trembling  with  dis- 
may, and  listening  with  strained  and  almost  agonized 
attentioa,  as  he  pointed  out  to  her  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  connexion  ;  the  reason  she  had 
giren  him  to  sappose  her  answer  would  be  favourable  ; 
the  loss  his  friendship  and  assistance  would  be  to  her 
£mily  were  it  otherwise  ;  and,  finally,  the  stigma  to  be 
attached  to  her  name,  if  the  world  heard  of  her  having 
trifled  with  one  to  whom  she  had  every  reason  to  be 

etenially  grateftil At  first  she  did 

Mt  leera  to  comprehend  rightly  that  the  pleading  looks 
«f  her  mother  and  the  persuasive  tones  of  her  brother, 
eoald  possibly  be  in  earnest ;  her  startled  senses  did  not 
bow  how  to  collect  themselves. 

'  Marry  that  old  man,  mamma  1  yon  must,  yon  most  be 
joting  1  Lawrence,  I  will  not  believe  it  1  marry  a  man 
old  enough  to  be  my—" 

She  stopped  suddenly,  for  the  silent  name  of  **  father*^ 
aerer  passed  the  lips  of  General  Vassall's  children  m 
presence  of  the  widow. 

**  Marry  him  1  never  1  Sooner  let  me  beg  my  bread  ! 
Matry  a  vaa  for  his  money  1"  she  cried  with  indigna- 

tioQ  and  scorn **  Gratitude  1  is  that 

Boble  word  to  be  dragged  in  to  serve  in  such  a  ca»e  ! 


never  I  And  as  for  you,  Lawrence !  yon,  with  your  up- 
right, high,  and  strict  religious  principles  !"  she  added, 
turning  abruptly  on  him,  **  have  they  actually  drawn  you 
in  to  plead,  support,  outrage,  and  abuse  such  principles, 
by  aigning  on  so  unworthy  a  theme  t  impossible  !  and 
if  they  have,  you  are  argaing  against  your  conscience  I" 
There  finuna  Yassall  was  right  enongh.  The  silent 
monitor  was  busy  within  the  bmst  of  Lawrence. 

But  the  high-spirited  girl  was  soon  effectually 
tamed.  Her  elder  sister  arrived  from  London,  and 
said,  ^  Leave  all  to  me ;"  while  the  mother  s  heart 
relented  over  her  heloved  child. 

Mrs.  Chetwood,  according  to  her  usual  custom,  in- 
stantly hit  upon  the  straightforward  and  desperate  sys- 
tem. She  shut  herself  in  the  room  with  her  young 
sister,  and  for  hours  they  were  closeted  together.  What 
passed  during  that  long  interview,  Mrs.  Chetwood  did 
not  disclose.  A  dead  silence  had  reigned  throughout  the 
house,  and  the  well-known  sounds  of  Emma's  voicci 
raised  to  its  passionate  pitch,  had  not  been  heard  ;  but 
when  Elizabeth  rejoined  the  fiamily  circle,  she  greeted 
them  with  the  wonis — 

"  Congratulate  yourselves,  I  have  brought  her  to  rea- 
son ;  and  she  begs,  Lawrence,  that  you  will  go  and  speak 
to  her." 

"Oh!  Bessy,  what  have  yon  said  and  done!"  cried 
Mrs.  Yassall,  terified  that  the  stem  nature  had  b«en 
too  harsh. 

"Mother,  do  not  alarm  yourself.  I  had  only  a  few 
words  to  whisper  to  her,  and  they  did  their  errand  very 
speedily :  she  is  as  good  as  a  child ;  but  she  wants  you, 
Lawrence ;  will  you  go  1" 

"  Willshe  appear  at  dinner  1"  asked  Mrs.  Yassall,  anx- 
iously. 

"  I  suppose  so.    Why  should  she  not  t" 

"  Sir  Courtney  returns  to-day  ;  does  she  know  that !" 

"  I  really  never  asked.  I  did  not  go  beyond  what  I 
said  I  would  perform." 

Lawrence  sought  his  young  sister.  He  guessed 
the  secret  of  Mrs.  Chetwood's  mysterious  power. 
It  must  have  been  some  communication  respecting 
"poor  Emmas  first  unhappy  love." 

Lawrence  Yassall  had  seen  his  sister  in  very  few  of 
her  moods.  He  had  heard  of  the  violence  of  her  temper, 
even  from  a  child,  and  he  had  witnessed  a  little  of  it  at 
the  parsonage  ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  humour 
in  which  he  found  her  on  repairing  to  her  room. 

The  wretched  girl  was  pacing  up  and  down,  accord- 
ing to  her  favourite  custom,  as  though  the  boundary 
ft^m  wall  to  wall  were  irritating  and  torturing  her— 

<*  The  prisoned  thrush  may  brook  the  cage. 
The  captive  eagle  dies  for  rage.*** 

And  Emma's  disposition  partook  very  much  of  the  lat- 
ter spirit. 

She  stopped  suddenly  when  he  entered,  and  looked 
unshrinkingly  on  the  mild,  subdued  countenance,  so  sor- 
rowftil,  that  met  her  gaze. 

«  Well,"  she  exclaimed,  «*  have  they  told  yon  !  do  you 
know  t  Are  you  come,"  she  added,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
**  to  congratulate  1" 

*^  No  !  but  to  expostulate,  Emma." 

<*  It  is  vain  ;  my  word  is  passed  ;  no  power  on  earth 
would  now  move  me.  Hear  me,  Lawrence  ;  do  not  think 
that  I  am  either  blmd  or  a  dupe.  I  may  be  a  tool,  and  I 
know  that  I  am !  I  know  that,  by  marrying  so  many 
thousands  a-year,  I  am  supporting  the  falling  fortunes  of 
my  family.  I  see  that  by  giving  a  valuable  hand  like  this, 
without  a  sixpence  or  a  heart  in  it,  to  Sir  Conrtney 
Emiyn,  I  am  ridding  my  mother  of  two  encumbrances  at 
once;  both  myself  and  Tom.  Therefore,  you  8ee,|though 
I  am  a  tool,  a  voluntary  tool,  I  am  no  dupe  I" 

Lawrence  was  shocked. 

The  brother  remonstrated,  and  entreated. 

Emma  stood  motionless  during  the  address,  and  she 
leant  her  head  against  the  window  frame,  and  closed 
her  eyes  as  be  proceeded.   The  colour  was  slowly  dying 
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aw&7  from  her  cheek  and  lip,  and  she  murmured  indis- 
tinctly, **  My  word  is  passed/' 

We  cannot  give  the  continued  energetic  remon- 
strance of  him  who  spoke  as  a  hrother,  and  ex* 
horted  as  a  minister  of  God.  It  wrung  from  the 
wretched  young  girl  the  only  confidence  that  she 
had  ever  yet  imparted  to  any  human  heing. 

^Brother  I**  cried  Emma,  starting  from  her  attitude, 
^  you  may  argue,  you  may  exhort,  you  may  despise  ! 
but,  Lawrence,  yon  cannot  persuade  1  words  have  been 
spoken  to  me  to-day  that  are  burning,  burning  here  1" 
and  she  clasped  her  hands  on  her  breast.  ^  No  sentence 
you  can  utter  can  efface  them,  or  soften  their  effect. 
Yon  say  Elizabeth  would  not  tell  you  what  she  said  ! 
then  I  will  tell  you  myself.  But  remember  this,  that 
you  are  the  first,  the  only  mortal  to  whom  my  secret, 
80  long,  so  jealously  guarded,  has  erer  been  revealed." 

Her  voice  shook  at  last,  and  the  feminine  feelings  of 
her  nature  were  reassuming  their  sway.  She  began  in 
that  low  and  tremulous  tone  which  invariably  influences 
the  voice  when  *^  Vobfet  aUnff*  is  the  theme,  and  quickly 
and  clearly  recounted  the  history  of  the  first  few  weeks 
of  her  life  under  Mrs.  Amyott's  roof.  At  last  she  came 
to  the  episode  itself. 

"  People  first  watched  us,  and  then  reports  began  to 
be  circulated.  We  did  not  listen  to  them ;  we  closed  our 
ears,  Lawrence,  for  it  was  a  happy  dream  to  be  together  ; 
and  if  one  had  breathed  these  world's  whispers  to  the 
other,  the  spell  would  have  been  severed.  Ah  me !  are  we 
not  severed  now !  But  I  did  not  know  then  what  I 
know  now.  I  went  on  trusting — hoping — fully,  firmly 
believing — deceived  by  his  looks — by  his  actions — 
his—" 

She  paused  ;  and  as  she  laid  her  head  on  her  brother's 
shoulder,  large  heavy  drops  began  slowly  to  force 
themselves  tl^ough  the  lids,  which  she  still  kept  firmly 
dosed. 

Lawrence  could  not  speak,  he  felt  for  her  so  keenly. 

As  she  went  on,  expressions  of  blame  were  ut- 
tered by  the  indignant  brother;  but  to  these 
Emma  would  not  listen.  No  word  of  meaning  had 
ever  passed  Ayhner  s  lips — ^no  hint ;  but  still  she 
had  hoped,  till  now  that  Elizabeth  had  driven  her 
frantic^  and  she  exclaimed— 

'I  could  have  died,  to  live  and  hear  her  say  so 
ealmly,   ^The  man  himself  denies  all  participation,  if 

any  attachment  does  exist.'  " 

'*  Lawrence,"  she  added,  suddenly  stopping,  and  passing 
her  hand  over  her  forehead,  **  you  had  better  go  now.  I 
am  getting  bewildered  ;  my  word  is  passed.  Tell  my 
mother  not  to  fear  ;  I  shall  not  retreat.  And  now,  Law- 
rence, leave  me  I  But  remember,  tell  them  'all — let  no 
soul  come  near  me,  leave  me  to  myself ;  I  shall  play  my 
part  well,  and  appear  in  proper  time.  Hark  !  there 
eomes  Sir  Courtney  I  Now,  remember  I  have  done  what 
they  wished,  and  I  will  go  on  to  the  end,  but  only  on 
one  condition,  that  I  am  left  to  myself !  No  interrup- 
tions, no  congratulations,  no  thanks,  'but  peace,  or 
they  will  drive  me  beyond  my  own  control.  Now  I  am 
wound  up,  and  can  encounter  the  worst."  And  Law- 
rence, the  good  and  excellent  brother,  left  her,  saddened, 
and  mennSiilly  impressed  with  the  story  of  her  life^  so 
simply,  yet  so  incoherently  told. 

In  the  trying  scenes  that  preceded  the  marriage, 
Emma  acted  her  part  weU.  Only  once,  when  she 
learned  from  her  prudent  sister  Uiat  their  spend- 
thrift brother,  Tom,  was  again  in  difficulties,  while 
listlessly  holding  in  her  hand  a  case  of  diamonds, 
presented  by  Sir  Courtney,  she  expressed  a  wish 
that  she  might  use  the  diamonds  for  her  brother^s 
relief. 

**  Leave  Tom  and  his  money  matters  alone  "  said  Mrs. 
Chetwood. "  Depend  upon  it,  he  is  not  one  to  lose  anything 
for  want  of  asking." 

**  Ask  ?"  cried  Emma,  starting  up  j "  yon  don't  mtan— 


that  he  would  ask  Sir  Courtney  for^for— filizabetli 
what  do  you  mean  1 " 

^  Pshaw  I  Emma,  how  foolishly  sensitive  you  are. 
Who  do  you  suppose  is  to  take  our  gallant  brother  out  of 
his  lively  dilemmas,  unless  it  is  the  only  married  man  on 
whom  he  has  the  slightest  claim  t" 

^  Claim !"  exclaimed  Emma,  vehemently  ;''wfaat  claim 
has  he,  or  have  we,  on  Sir  Courtney  Emlyn  !  Claim !— 
claim  ! — on  a  man  who  has  loaded  us  with  his  liberality  i 
Ask  a  pecuniary  favour  of  a  man  who  is  acting  so  nobly 
and  disinterestedly  at  this  very  moment,  that,  if  I  were 
to  live  a  thousand  years,  I  should  still  feel  a  debtor  to 
the  last  degree  !".... 

*  In  spite  of  your  heroics,  however,  I  suspect  Tom's 
debts  are  more  easily  liquidated.  Certainly  Tom's  heart 
seems  much  lighter  within  the  few  last  days,  than  it  did 
when  Sir  Courtney  first  proposed  to  you." 

Emma  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

**  This  is  indeed  dreadftil ! — already  to  begin.  Had 
they  but  waited  :  but  no — to  be  like  sharks  the  instant 
he  was  in  the  toils.   Shocking  !  shocking !"    .    . 

The  picture  of  poor  Emma's  mind  at  &is  moment  was 
most  melancholy.  Her  temper  was  more  than  ever  un- 
even, her  spirits  most  unequal.  There  were  moments 
when  she  gave  way  to  bursts  of  merriment  most  unusual 
to  her,  and  at  others  she  sunk  into  sullen  gloom.  Her 
poor  mother  watched  her  with  feelings  which  only  a 
mother  can  understand  :  it  was  a  mixture  of  sympathy, 
reproach,  tenderness,  and  sorrow.  She  longed  to  talk 
to  her,  to  expostulate,  nay,  even  to  reprove  her,  and 
yet  she  feared  to  rouse  any  greater  excitement  in  her 
breast. 

Helen  Vassall,  the  sick  sister,  was  the  one  towards 
whom  Emma  had  always  shown  the  most  unvaried  for- 
bearance. Her  gentle  nature,  and  suffering  state,  had 
rendered  her  ever  an  object  of  tenderness  to  the  high- 
spirited,  but  really  warm-hearted  girl ;  but  now,  even 
towards  her,  she  occasionally  gave  proo&  of  temper 
which  pained  the  poor  invalid  and  shocked  her  mother 
to  witness. 

"  My  child,"  Mrs.  Yassall  was  at  length  roused  to 
say,  (one  morning,  after  having  watched  with  deep  and 
nervous  concern  the  irritable  manner  with  which  Emma 
treated  the  meek,  enduring  Helen,)  '^  how  altered  yon 
are  of  late  t  It  displeases  me  to  see  yon  thus  give  way 
to  every  impulse  of  your  temper  ;  I  remember  the  time 
when  nothing  could  have  drawn  from  you  an  unkind 
word  to  Helen." 

Emma  coloured  violently.  The  next  moment,  she  burst 
into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears  ;  and  starting  from  her 
seat,  she  rushed  towards  the  sofk  upon  which  her  mother 
was  seated.  She  knelt  before  her,  and  hid  her  face  upon 
her  lap,  sobbing  bitterly. 

Mrs.  Yassall  was  much  moved  at  this  unusual  sight ; 
for  Emma  seldom  allowed  her  softer  feelings  to  erince 
themselves.         / 

**  Oh,  mamma,"  she  faltered  forth,  ^  do  not  ohide  me ; 
for,  in  the  state  of  my  feelings  at  present,  a  harsh  word 
firom  yon  will  break  my  heart.  I  do  indeed  endeavour, 
for  your  dear  sake,  to  stifle  much  that  I  feel :  for  your 
sake  alone  I  do  it.  And  mamma,  in  the  midst  of  all  my 
failings,  all  my  imperfections,  you  know  that  I  haTo  al- 
ways loved  you,  always  endeavoured  to  please  you :  way- 
ward as  I  have  been  to  others,  to  you  I  have  been  an 
affectionate  child ;  have  I  not,  mother  t  You  asked  me, 
and  I  have  broken  with  every  feeling  which  I  have  cher- 
ished ;  and  in  so  doing,  you  may  believe  that  my  poor 
heart  is  very,  very  sore  ;  so  this  is  not  the  moment  to 
chide  me,  dearest  mamma.  Helen  will  forgive  me,  I 
know ;  for  she  is  sure  that,  in  spite  of  my  apparent  nn- 
kindness,  I  love  her  dearly." 

What  were  Mrs.  Yassall's  feelings  1 

Emma's  marriage  was  arranged,  and  the  world 
had  its  talk.  "  Sixty,  if  a  day,"  was  the  age  of 
the  bridegroom  ;  some  said  **  sixty-eight,"  but 
**  well  made  np,"  and  with  fifteen  thousand  a-year. 
Everhard  Aylmer  now  vowed  that  his  last  si^^h 
for  Emma  was  heaved ;  while  Emma — But — 

The  deed  was  done,  for  the  marriage  preliminaries 
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were  pfooeeding  with  nnasnal  rapidity ;  and  Emma  Vas- 
Ball  still  liTing  reeklessly  on^  ander  the  influonce  of  her 
deloEioiiy  was  carrying  it  all  with  a  high  hand. 

It  was  thus  thai  Sir  William  Crewe  saw  her  one  day, 
when  he  was  calling  at  Mrs.  Chetwood's,  from  whose 
boose  she  was  to  be  married  ;  and,  lorely  as  she  was, 
there  was  something  so  repugnant  in  her  manner,  that 
he  left  the  house  with  the  impression  strongly  stamped 
apon  his  mind  that,  afterfall,  his  friend  had  had  an  escape. 
He  had  casnally  (probably  by  accident)  mentioned 
Ereihard  Aylmer's  name,  and  looked  in  yain  for  the 
crimson  blush  that  a  few  short  weeks  before  would  hare 
eorered  the  fhir  young  fkce. 

Men  are  quick  enough  in  seeing  a  blush,  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  equally  aliye  to  the  deeper,  the 
more  heartfelt  emotion,  which  robs  the  cheek  of  its  co- 
lour, and  gradually  leares  it  bloodless  ;  he  might  hare 
seen  that  had  he  glanced  again ;  but  he  saw  nothing  save 
the  short,  fhll  lip,  curling  more  proudly  tnan  usual ;  and 
he  left  the  house,  to  use  his  own  expression,  **  quite  dis- 
gusted." 

Ere  the  door  had  closed  on  him,  that  young  girl 
was  locked  in  her  own  room,  flung  on  her  bed,  in  aJl  the 
petulant  riolence  of  grief,  repentance,  and  remorse  ;  but 
it  was  too  late  !  Little  did  Sir  William  Crewe  imagine 
all  the  torture  which  was  going  on  in  that  proud  but 
WriBg  heart. 

A  woman's  lore  will  truly  outliye  hope ;  from  Emma, 
hope  was  gone  for  eter  !  but  still,  unfortunate,  ill-regu- 
lated |irl !  still  she  loTcd  ;  and,  in  wretchedness  and 
despsir,  how  often  did  busy,  mocking  memory,  bring 
hsek  to  her  mind  the  happy,  happy  days  that  were  past. 
The  long  tables  laid  out  for  the  marriage  break- 
fast ran  through  Mrs.  Chetwood's  two  long  draw- 
ing-rooms. Every  face  was  gay  when  the  bride 
had  left^  save  her  sister  Fanny^s.  She  hid  herself 
behind  a  pillar  between  the  rooms  to  conceal  her 
red  eyes,  and  thanked  Heaven  that  in  this  mar- 
riage ^  without  a  spark  of  love^ "  she  had  had  no 
pait» 

**  If  I  lire  a  thousand  years,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
ezpreasion  of  her  countenance  just  before  she  said  the 
word  'I  will,'  when  she  looked  so  wildly  round  the 
eharch  as  if  to  ask,  '  Is  there  no  one  to  save  me  !*  How 
that  look  will  eyer  haunt  me  I"  and  Mrs.  Amyott's  tears 
feU  bitteily. 
Mrs.  Nugent  thought  Fanny  very  foolish. 
To  oblige  her  brother  and  his  young  nautical 
frwndfl^  Mrs.  Amyott,  on  the  same  evening,  gave  a 
httle  dance  and  a  sandwich  supper,  as  Mrs.  Ghet- 
wood  would  not  hear  of  dancing  on  her  fine  car- 
pets; and  to  this  dance,  in  honour  of  Emma's 
bridal,  was  Aylmer  dragged,  and  gaily  he  joined 
in  the  revel.  **  This  is  what  the  world  calls  wear- 
ing the  willoWy*  cried  a  witty  young  lady  in  the 
dance ;  and  long  afterwards,  when  Eiuna  chanced 
to  hear  of  it,  she  exclaimed  in  bitterness  to  herself, 
"He  oonld  dance  on  my  wedding-day." 

The  marriage  of  Lawrence  soon  followed  that 
of  his  sister*  The  amiable,  rich,  and  high-born 
Ceey  Gerard  was  gladly  surrendered  to  the  humble 
nelor,  to  whom  she  had  given  her  young  affec- 
tions, by  parents  who  judged  him  by  his  worth 
tod  his  power  to  make  their  daughter  happy,  and 
nyt  by  his  wealth  or  station. 

'^  I  am  sure,  if  ever  any  one  deserved  happiness  he 
to,"  said  I^y  Emlyn,  as  she  tossed  the  letter  across 
the  table  to  her  husband  which  announced  the  marriage. 
*  Why  so  r  asked  Sir  Courtney. 
Emma's  eyes  sparkled  as  she  raised  them.  She  forgot, 
MOe  moment,  that  the  question,  ^  Why  so  1"  was  a  fk- 
vooriie  phrase,  broai^t  in  to  serve  on  every  occasion, 
lad  often  used  by  Sir  Courtney  when  he  had  heard  the 
Kakttce  that  preceded  it. 


She  only  Ikneied  it  implied  a  doubt  whether  Lawrence 
did  deserve  to  be  happy  or  not ;  and  with  her  usual 
thoughtless  petulance  she  prepared  to  defend  his  cause 

warmly The  Emlyns  had  now  been 

married  three  months,  and  the  time  had  passed  very 
swiftly,  but  not  so  smoothly  as  Sir  Courtney  had  ex- 
pected. Emma  had  never  in  her  life  been  thwarted  in 
anything,  and  he,  half  unconsciously,  thwarted  her  con- 
tinually ;  this  gaye  rise  to  opposition  on  her  part,  and 
argument  on  his,  and  sometimes  the  two  voices  rose  ra- 
ther high,  for  people  who  had  not  eyen  returned  from 
their  wedding  tour. 

Immediately  on  their  marriage  he  had  taken  her 
abroad.  She  had  always  had  great  ideas  of  the  Rhine 
and  Italy,  and  a  sort  of  romantic  longing  to  visit  both. 
The  word,  "abroad"  had  always  comprised,  in  her 
imagination,  the  two ;  but  when  Sir  Courtney  communi- 
cated to  her  their  proposed  route,  it  was  Spain  and 
France,  because  he  had  never  been  there  himself;  and 
this  was  the  first  subject  of  disagreement  between  them. 

"  France  !  the  very  name  of  which  I  hate  and  detest; 
and  Spain,  Sir  Courtney  !  I  have  a  horror  of  Spain." 

Thus  opposition  began.  Emma  discovered 
that  her  husband,  if  slow  in  receiving  ideas,  was 
doggedly  obstinate  in  all  his  purposes. 

The  next  failing  she  discovered  was  his  watchful  jea- 
lousy. If  on  some  sudden  impulse  of  her  warm  and  ener* 
getic  nature,  she  lavished  praises  on  Lawrence,  or  her 
sister  Fanny,  or  eyen  her  sick  and  suffisring  sister  Helen, 
and  her  voice  took  a  tone  of  tenderness  unusual  to  it.  Sir 
Courtney  was  visibly  annoyed. 

"  You  speak  in  an  accent  of  most  poignant  regret," 
he  once  said, "  as  if  you  were  never  to  see  them  again, 
or  as  if  I  had  treated  you  cruelly,  in  taking  you  from 
them.     Are  you  pining  for  home,  Emma !" 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  was  her  ready  reply ;  **  and  I  should  only 
be  too  enchanted  to  get  back  again." 

And  then  Emma  fell  into  a  train  of  musing :  she 
thought  of  her  home,  humble  though  it  was,  but  the 
abode  of  peace  and  love.    .....    She  whispered 

to  herself,  "  Why  did  I  ever  leaye  iti"  and  she  sighed 
bitteriy. 

Sir  Courtney  was  watching  her  countenance. 

**  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  life  we  are  to  lead 
together,"  said  he;  "for  I  have  never  been  accustomed 
to  settling  down  in  any  fixed  home,  and  you  appear  to 
me,  my  dear  Emma,  to  dislike  travelling." 

"  It  is  three  months  since  we  left  England,"  answered 
Emma. 

•*  Then  we  will  return,"  said  Sir  Courtney  ;  and  with- 
out another  word,  preparations  were  commenced,  and 
Lady  Emlyn  installed,  in  due  time,  in  a  house  in  Belgraye 
Square,  a  palace  in  magnificence,  and  a  wilderness  in 
size.  Wealth,  the  wealth  she  had  so  long  coyeted,  was 
now  at  her  disposal.  She  had  unlimited  power  oyer  her 
husband's  house  and  purse,  and  nothing  she  asked  was 
ever  denied,  except,  mdeed,  it  was  going  out  alone  ;  that 
Sir  Courtney  positively  interdicted. 

Neither  in  the  carriage  in  the  morning,  or  to  parties 
in  the  eyening,  was  young  Lady  Emlyn  suffered  to  go 
unaccompanied  by  himself.  Having  no  occupation,  he 
was  always  at  her  seryice,  and  always  at  her  elbow.    . 

....  "  Just  as  if,  Sir  Courtney,  you  expected 
me  to  run  away  firom  you,"  she  petulantly  said. 

Sir  Courtney  was  indescribably  shocked  at  the  expres- 
sion. 

"  Run  away  from  me  1  Emma,  if  you  have  the  least 
regard  for  me,  or  my  happiness,  never  use  those  words 
again  !  I  have  no  doubt,  my  dearest  girl,  yon  were  in 
joke,  but  a  joke  on  such  a  subject  is  the  last  that  I 
should  wish  your  lips  to  utter." 

Mrs.  Vane,  a  silly,  flirting  member  of  Emma's 
society  in  her  first  season  in  London,  called  at 
Belgrave  Square,  and  told,  among  other  things,  of 
the  gay  dance  on  Lady  Emlyn  s  wedding-day. 

^  Such  a  delightfhl  party,  all  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, which  nu^e  it  fifty  times  more  delightftal.  Your 
brother;  the  saUcr,  was  the  life  of  ns  all :  what  a  chsrm« 
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ing  wild  ereatare  he  is  ;  and  Mr.  Aylmer  was  quite  in 
spirits,  which  amosed  us  exceedingly  ;  for — "    .    .    . 

When  her  visiter  had  departed,  Emnuk  leant  back  in 
her  chair,  and  dosed  her  eyes. 

**  It  wanted  but  this  I"  she  mnrmnred  to  herself.  **  And 
now  pride,  aid  and  support  me  !  He  oould  dance  on  my 
wedding  day  !  dance  upon  the  grare  of  my  happiness, 
and  be  gay  upon  the  threshold  from  which  the  yietim 
had  so  lately  passed  I  So  the  worst  is  over ;  we  may 
meet  in  safety  now  ;  after  this  I  can  bear  it  welL" 

Sir  Courtney  entered  the  room  whilst  the  large  tears 
were  still  glistening  on  her  cheek,  and  earnestly  and 
anxiously  inquired  the  reason  of  them. 

^  Which  of  your  sisters  was  it  that  I  saw  leaying  the 
house  ;  and  what  has  she  said  to  you,  dearest !" 

'^  It  was  neither,"  said  Emma;  ^  and  nothing  particu- 
lar upset  me ;  I  only  feel  rather  low  and  nerrous.  I  was 
half  asleep  when  you  entered,  and  hardly  aware  that 
these  silly  tears  were  not  dried  up.  Pray  do  not  worry 
yourself,  Sir  Courtney,  for  Tery  often  when  I  sit  think- 
ing all  alone,  I  surprise  myself  by  feeling  these  tears 
drop  on  my  hand.  It  is  the  way  of  our  family  ;  we  are 
such  tearfbl  people  that  we  could  weep  if  you  only 
asked  us." 

Sir  Courtney  was  very  far  from  satisfied,  and  by  no  means 

contented  with  the  answer ^  Emma,"  said 

her  husband,  more  seriously  than  he  had  erer  yet  spoken 
to  her,  *^  your  truest  fHend  in  this  world  must  be  your 
husband ;  and  if  you  hare  mysteries  and  reservations 
from  him,  and  thoughts  in  which  you  allow  him  no 
participation,  God  help  us  both  !" 

Emma  was  too  proud  to  own  how  deeply  these  words 
affected  her,  but  her  silence  was  a  sign  she  felt  them.  . 

Amongst  the  many  good  and  noble 

traits  in  Sir  Courtney's  character,  was  his  continued  gen- 
erosity towards  the  Yassall  family.  The  recreant  Tom 
was  the  only  one  who  bad  greatly  tried  his  patience : 
yet  it  had  stood  the  test ;  and  after  making  the  payment 
of  his  debts  appear  as  his  sister's  wedding-present  to 
him.  Sir  Courtney  exerted  himself  unceasingly  to  pro- 
cure his  promotion,  and  launched  him  again  on  the  ele- 
ment of  his  profession. 

The  house  in  Belgrave  Square,  too,  became  the  resort 
and  rendesvous  of  every  member  of  the  family ;  and  when 
Helen  Vassall  required  medical  advice.  Sir  Courtney 
would  undertake  the  journey  to  the  High-Down  House, 
solely  that  Emma  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  bring- 
ing her  sister  up  to  town  herself. 

There  was  nothing,  in  short,  that  the  most  vigilant  and 
active  anxiety  for  her  happiness  could  suggest,  that  Sir 
Courtney  did  not  shower  down  upon  his  young  wife,  and 
at  last  smiles  began  to  move  the  scomfdl  lip. 

Emma  was  presented  at  Court,  and  was  uni- 
yersally  admir^,  while  all  the  ladies  were  jealous 
or  envious  of  her  diamonds.  Sir  Courtney  was  at 
all  times  troublesomely  anxious  about  her  ap- 
pearance. He  directed  her  dress.  She  liked  her 
hair  in  long  youthful  ringlets :  he  admired  the 
dignity  and  classic  chasteness  of  bands ;  but  on 
the  birth-day,  when  she  was  again  to  go  to  Court, 
she  offered  a  compromise. 

^  I  will  go  to  the  Opera  in  the  evening  with  my  hair 
in  bands  to  please  you,  provided  I  go  to  the  drawing- 
room  to  please  myself." 

**  The  two  cases  are  widely  diiferent.  They  admit  of 
no  compslilBon,  and  therefore  I  do  not  agree  to  the  com- 
promise," said  Sir  Courtney.  **  At  the  drawing-room  you 
will  be  surrounded  by  crowds  of  my  friends,  in  whose 
eyes  I  should  wish  my  wife  to  appear  to  the  very  best 
advantage.  At  the  Opera  you  will  be  shut  up  in  your 
box,  and  seen  by  so  few,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  very  small 
consequence  whether  your  hair  be  curled  or  plain." 

^  Then  I  am  to  infer,"  exclaimed  Emma  with  all  her 
girlish  petulance  and  haughtiness,  **  that  my  appearance 
is  of  no  consequence  to  you,  except  as  regards  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world  Y  th^t  I  am  to  dress  Uke  a  puppet  for 
others,  not  yourself  f"     ...     ...    Sir  Courtney 

rose  fVom  his  se^^  with  the  blood  mounting  to  l^s  fore- 


head, and  calmly  left  the  room  without  uttering  a  b;I« 
lable.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  drawing-room,  when 
Isidore  was  announced,  the  husband  and  the  hair-dresser 
entered  Lady  Emlyn's  presence  together,  and  seating 
himself  on  one  side  of  the  table.  Sir  Courtney  said  in  a 
firm,  distinct  voice — 

**  You  will  dress  Lady  Emlyn's  hair,  Monsienr  In- 
dore,  in  6aff4ieai»,  not  descending  too  low  on  either  side 
of  the  face,  and  the  diamonds  may  be  placed  as  they  wen 
the  last  time,  except  that  with  less  hair.  Another  chain 
may  be  added,  which  I  have  brought  for  your  accep- 
tance, Emma. "  And  opening  a  case,  he  quietly  laid  the 
costly  and  glittering  gems  across  the  beantiftil  handB, 
that  were  clasped  tightly  on  her  knees,  as  she  trembled 
with  passion,  and  panted  till  her  heart  seemed  bursting. 

But  her  pride  kept  in  the  torrent  of  angry  words  which 
her  lips  longed  to  play  in  reckless  defiance  of  her  bus- 
band's  will ;  for  one  glance  of  Sir  Courtney's  stem  and 
steady  eye,  moVing  from  herself  to  the  third  person  pre- 
sent, recalled  her  to  herself. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  she  curtseyed  herself 
past  her  sovereign  ;  her  lips  compressed,  and  heavy  eye- 
lids swollen  with  tears,  lowered  over  them  ;  those  who 
knew  her  stately,  careless  manner,  wondered  that  dsT 
at  the  sudden  change,  and  little  dreamt  that  it  was  to 
be  attributed  to  such  a  source.  And  in  the  evening, 
without  altering  the  disputed  style  of  hair,  she  went 
as  usual  with  her  husband  to  the  Opera.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  ballet,  they  entered  the  crush-room,  to  await 
the  announcement  of  the  carriage. 

The  crowd  was  excessive,  and  Enuna  clung  closely  to 
Sir  Courtney's  arm,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  cry  of 
^  Mrs.  Rochfort's  carriage  stops  the  way  !"  and  the  gay 
trappings  of  a  young  officer,  who  was  passing  by,  caught 
in  the  lace  of  Lady  Emlyn's  dress.  She  looked  up  when 
the  murmured,  indistinct  words  of  apology  fell  on  her 
ear  :  their  eyes  met.  She  saw  the  flushed  brow,  and 
quivering  lip  of  that  well-remembered  face,  and  the 
speaking  emotion  of  every  agitated  feature. 

The  crowd  closed  round  them,  and  she  saw  no  more. 
A  confused  noise,  mingled  with  the  hum  of  voices  ;  and 
the  outlines  before  her  faded  one  by  one  ;  heavier  and 
heavier  leant  the  weight  of  her  slight  figure  on  Sir 
Courtney's  arm,  and  when  he  looked  quickly  in  her  face, 
she  was  fainting  and  falling,  pale,  cold,  and  senseless. 

The  breakfast  of  the  next  day  was  long  and 
silent,  Sir  Courtney  sitting  with  the  newspaper  in 
his  hand,  and  his  eyes  immoreably  fixed  upon  his 
wife.  Emma  became  impatient  and  angty.  She 
moved  her  chair,  and  said  some  sharp  things  on 
this  fixed  staring,  on  which  Sir  Courtney  intimated 
that  he  had  a  question  to  put  to  her. 

**  You  shock  me,  by  this  intemperate  indnl* 
gence  of  your  talent  for  repartee,"  was  the  mild  re- 
proof ;  **  and  my  question  calls  for  no  irritable  reply.  It 
is  simply  this  :  will  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
whose  epaulette  caught  in  your  lappets  last  night  I" 

Emma  looked  steadily  at  her  husband.  She  knew,  by 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  that  though  he  pronounced  the  wordis 
carelessly,  the  curiosity  that  prompted  them  had  a 
deeper  motive,  and  the  impulse  that  dictated  them  was 
anything  but  impromptu. 

Hers  was  not  a  character  to  tolerate  suspicion,  nor  a 
temper  to  staad  distrust,  therefore  the  moment  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  she  prepared  herself  for  any  attack  that 
might  follow  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  an  answer  was 
positively  demanded,  she  descended  to  an  equivocation — 

"  I  did  not  look  at  him :  when  the  occurrence  took 
place  I  believe  I  was  fainting." 

An  almost  imperceptible  smile  curled  Sir  Courtney*8 
lip.  Its  sarcastic  expression  was  not  lost  on  its  object, 
and  she  answered  it  with  characteristic  defiance. 

^  Pray,  Sir  Courtney,  had  you  any  particular  motive 
for  wishing  to  know  that  person's  name  t" 

'*  Before  I  answer  that,"  returned  the  husband  with 
a  look  under  which  Emma's  eye  fell,  ^  allow  me  to  ask 
what  possible  motive^  Lady  Emlyn,  can  you  have  in  con* 
cealing  it  t" 
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Tlie  tables  were  turned.  JEmma  saw  at  the  instant, 
that  terror  of  her  husband's  jealousy,  and  of  him  alto- 
gether, iroald  lead  her  into  some  dangerous,  and  perhaps 
fatal  position,  unless  prompt  and  perfect  candour  in  her 
next  answer  extinguished  the  iire,  which  her  penrerse 
and  unsatisfoetory  speech  had  kindled.  But  then  the 
eqoiTocation :  she  said  she  had  not  looked  at  him. 

It  was  Sir  Courtney  himself  who  reliered  her  from 
her  embarrassment,  with  a  mildness  and  benignity 
which  touched  her  heart  infinitely  more  than  all  his 
nges. 

"  Think  again,  Emma.  I  am  perfectly  aware  he  was 
an  acquaintance,  because  I  obserred  him,  for  sometime 
preTioQsIy,  watching,  I  imagine,  for  you  to  bow.  I  allow 
that  yon  could  not  have  seen  him  if  you  were  taken  ill, 
bat  you  might  have  noticed  him  as  he  stood  waiting 
there." 

*'  I  oeTer  knew  any  one  so  strange  as  yon  are.  Sir 
Coortaey.    I  only  saw  one  person  in  the  whole  room  I 
knew,  and  that  was  Mr.  Aylmer." 
"  Was  he  in  nniform  t" 
•Yes." 

"  Humph  !  the  same  person.  Aylmer  was  the  name 
yon  say  T 

"Certainly.  Ererhard  Aylmer,  if  yon  like  it  better. 
And  now  that,  like  a  good  child,  I  haye  answered  your 
question,  permit  me  to  inquire  for  whom  you  took  this 
indifidnal  f  * 

"  For  a  Mr.  Aylmer  of  whom  I  have  heard,"  replied 
Sir  Conrtney,  pointedly.  "  And  now  you  see,  Emma,  that 
1  IB  willing  to  be  perfectly  candid  with  you,  prorided 
yoo  jnmt  me  the  same  indulgence.  As  Miss  Yaasall 
joor  name,  classed  with  that  of  a  Mr.  Gore,  often  came 
uder  my  notice  ;  and  I  believe  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
cimunstances  connected  with  the  acquaintance  between 
joa.'* 

"Possibly  not,"  said  Emma,  now  colouring  deeply  ; 
"bnt  on  that  subject  I  am  silent,  if  you  please  !"  .    . 

Thoughts  many,  vague,  yet  fevered,  wandered  through 
her  brain.  Was  this  the  prospect  of  her  future  life  t 
vu  this  the  '^  real*'  of  the  <<  ideal  1"  and  was  every  fresh 
new  year  to  bring  with  it  fresh  new  causes  of  doubt, 
snipicion,  distmst,  and  jealousy  t 

Oh  !  for  the  **  dinner  of  herbs,"  and  its  "love  there- 
with," than  sacli  a  lot  of  unrest,  and  life  of  splendour  ! 
And  yet  had  not  this  lot,  from  a  mere  child,  been  her 
heart's  desire  I  had  she  not  often  and  often  breathed  the 
pnyer,  and  coveted  the  bliss  which  she  had  dreamt  it 
mnst  bring ! 

And  tl:^  miserable  young  girl  looked  round  on  the 
loxnry  whieh  snrronnded  her,  the  magnificence  which 
sn  all  sides  met  her  gasse,  whilst  tears,  bitter  tears, 
streamed  in  torrents  from  her  eyes. 

Aylmer  related  the  incident  in  the  crush-room 
to  his  confidant,  Sir  William  Crewe,  who  now  re- 
tracted his  former  injurious  opinion,  and  owned 
that  he  had  done  Enmia  wrong.  There  had  been 
foul  play  somewhere.  She  had  been  sacrificed. 
"But  after  all,"  said- 
Sir  William,  with  the  laudable  wish  of  consoling  his 
friend  after  his  own  fashion,  **  it  does  not  tell  very  well 
for  her  principles,  considering  she  is  a  married  woman, 
to  go  fidnting,  and  making  scenes,  and  all  that.  Upon 
■7  vord,  I  wouldn't  stand  in  Emlyn's  shoes  for  a  good 
(ieal !  Yon  cannot  esteem  the  woman  who  has  suffered 
Iwrnlf  to  be  sacrificed,  or  have  any  Tery  high  opinion  of 
^,  after  so  certam  a  proof  that  she — ** 

**  Never  mind  my  opinion,  never  mind  that,"  inter- 
ntpted  Ererhard, "  nor  my  esteem.  If  the  scene  of  last 
light  were  ealenlated  to  lower  her  in  both,  it  has  but  re- 
▼ired  my  pity,  I  fear—my  tenderness  !" 
^  "  Then  now's  yonr  time  I"  cried  Sir  William,  earnestly. 
60,  Everhard,  leave  the  dangerous  ground,  be  firm 
sod  Strang  for  once—and  go." 

Everhard  went  abroad.  His  friend  soon  after- 
wards married  Mary  Clarendon  ;  and  from  her 
Emma  fimt  wiJcntally  loi^rnijd  Uow  dcaily  sb^  Ua<J 


been  loved,  and  how  cruelly  she  had  been  betrayed. 
This  past,  and  she  was  no  sooner  left  alone, 

Than  she  rushed  to  the  end  of  the  darkened  chamber, 
and  like  a  vehement  and  impetnons  child,  sank  passion- 
ately on  her  knees. 

It  was  all  over  ! — all,  all  over !— the  long  strife  of 
feeling,  and  struggle  of  hope,  and  doubt,  and  agony,  and 
despair  t  The  Teil  had  dropped,  her  conscience  was  at 
rest ;  she  had  been  deceived  and  sacrificed,  but  she 
thought  not  of  that  then  1  She  was  no  longer  the  weak 
wretch  in  his  eyes,  loving,  and  not  beloved  again  I  and 
this  idea,  this  consciousness,  was  unspeakable  joy,  and 
indescribable  relief !  The  triumphant  feeling  uppermost 
in  her  heart,  was  simply»  that  Mis.  Chetwood's  sentence, 
by  which  she  had  sealed  her  fate,  was  a  falsehood,  and 
that  Everhard  Aylmer,  when  he  pronounced  his  attach- 
ment hopeless,  mnst  have  been  totally  ignorant  how  truly 
and  sincerely  it  was  returned  1 — ^and  now  it  was  all  over  I 
She  was  the  wife  of  another,  and  they  were  severed  for 
ever :  and  she  rose  fi!om  her  knees  with  this  sensation 
of  boundless  relief  strong  upon  her,  and  good  resolutions 
crowding  fui  and  thick  into  her  brain 

Everhard  Aylmer  was  absolved  !  The  heartlessness, 
the  cold-bloodedness,  the  villany  of  which  she  had  sus- 
pected him,  and  which  had  lowered  him  to  the  dust  in 
her  opinion,  were  absolved,  and  he  was  acquitted  ! 

Emma,  not  yet  more  than  eighteen,  reached  a 
new  stage  in  her  married  trials.  Her  husband, 
from  being  stately  and  dignified,  became  gouty 
and  irritable ;  and  a  stiU  greater  change  was 
wrought  in  the  once  Tiolent  and  impatient  creature, 
who  now  watched  by  his  couch,  all  endurance, 
forbearance,  and  gentleness.  Her  new  condition, 
and  the  new  relations  of  the  ill-matched  pair,  are 
sketched  with,  we  think,  great  delicacy  and  felicity. 

To  her,  so  long  accustomed  to  receive  firom  him  love  that 
approached  to  adoration,  the  change  was  bitter  beyond 
expression.  When  he  showered  epithets  of  tenderness 
upon  her  name,  and  seemed  to  think  the  ground  itself 
not  good  enough  for  her  to  tread  on,  she  was  careless  of 
his  feelings,  and.  his  affection  was  unappreciated.  But 
when  once  she  began  to  miss  all  this,  to  have  to  sit  by 
his  side  in  the  bright  summer  days,  and  hear  no  endear- 
ing accents,  to  wait  indefatigably  on  him,  and  instead 
of  thanks,  to  receive  a  reproach  for  the  additional  an- 
guish which  perhaps  the  light  touch  of  her  small  trem- 
bling hands  had  caused, — then  the  high  spirit  and  the 
warm  heart  sank,  and  died  within  her,  and  she  would 
hide  her  fkce  in  her  hands,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  breathe  fervent  prayers  to  Heaven  to  grant  her  pa- 
tience and  support — to  give  her  strength  to  combat 
against  the  bitterness  and  repining,  and  fortitude  to  for- 
get what  her  fate  might  have  been,  in  striving  to  do 
her  duty  in  that  which  it  was.  And,  hard  as  it  proved, 
it  appeared  that  she  succeeded ;  for,  when  the  fit  was 
over,  his  kindness  to  her  returned,  though  to  the  world 
he  was  beginning  to  grow  hot  tempered  and  variable. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  he  well  again,  than  Lady 
Emlyn's  **  quality  of  mercy  "  diminished,  and  words  of 
harshness,  that  were  endured  in  silence  when  her  hus- 
band was  suffering,  were  angrily,  and  often  vehemently 
returned,  when  health  and  strength  robbed  him  of  inter- 
est in  her  eyes. 

At  last  these  disputes  were  no  longer  like  angels' 
visits,  they  ceased  to  take  place  only  when  they  were 
alone ;  for  on  the  eve  of  Lawrence's  marriage,  when  he 
was  staying  in  his  sister's  house,  he  was  grieved  to  wit- 
ness one  of  them,  and  even  saw  Sir  Courtney  rise  to 
leave  the  room,  which  was  always  a  aga  he  was  irrita- 
ted beyond  his  self-control. 

''  Oh,  Emma  !  my  heart  bleeds  to  see  this  !  You 
will  lose  your  husband's  affection — indeed,  indeed  you 
will  I  if  yon  indulge  this  fktal  love  of  opposition  to  his 
wishes  I " 

**  His  wishes !  Lawrence ;  say  rather  his  orders !  X 
am  his  slave !  he  makes  me  live  the  life  of  a  drudge ! " 

"  Submit ;  it  is  a  wife'9  first  duty,"  argued  Lawrence, 
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^  Lawrence,  no  woman  on  earth  oould  be  sueh  a  piti- 
ful wretch,  or  so  abjeot  a  alave,  as  you  wish  me  to  be — 
to  fkwn  apon  a  man  who  is  always  thwarting  me ! " 

^  Qod  help  UB  both,"  had  been  the  first  serions  ex- 
pression that  Emma  had  oyer  heard  from  her  husband's 
lips ;  and  now  that  the  same  fell  from  those  of  Law- 
rence, it  seemed  to  hare  gained  additional  weight  and 
power,  and  for  the  time-being  she  was  silenced. 

But  Emma  submitted,  made  the  amende  honors 
ahle,  and  was  restored  to  farour ;  and  thas 

They  continued  to  go  on,  like  ill-accorded  instruments, 
well  tuned,  perhaps,  and  perfect  in  themselves,  but  which 
could  make  no  harmony  together,  because  the  pitch  of 
the  one  was  different  ft^m  the  other. 

Sir  Courtney  Emlyn  had  married  a  comparatire  child, 
and  moreoTor,  a  spoilt,  wayward,  indulged  faTourite. 
How  difficult  was  the  task  he  had  imposed  upon  him- 
self !  The  lore  he  felt  for  this  ikir  young  being  was, 
indeed,  unbounded  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  her  rery  fikults 
and  follies,  by  adding  to  the  anxiety  he  felt  on  her  ac- 
count, only  increased  the  interest  she  created  in  his 
breast  But  we  can  easily  imagine  that  Sir  Courtney's 
life  was  not  one  of  tranquiUity,  and  that,  if  he  had  trusted 
himself  to  ponder  upon  the  subject,  he  might  hare  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  marrying  a  girl  young  enough  to 
be  his  granddaughter. 

Sir  Courtney  now  became  as  proud  of  his  young 
wife  sitting  contentedly  by  hb  sick  couch,  as  of 
haying  her  beauty  admired  at  Court,  or  where 
she  sat  locked  up  in  her  box  at  the  opera.  He 
had,  from  the  first,  made  a  point  of  seeing  every 
letter  she  receiyed,  and  one  day  detected  her  in 
trying  to  conceal  one,  which  she  knew  was  from 
her  good-for-nothing  brother,  Tom,  and  which  she 
feared  must  contain,  as  usuaJ,  some  improper  de- 
mand. A  contest  arose  about  the  letter  with 
'*  the  foreign  post-mark/'  and  Emma  at  last  gave 
it  up,  saying— 

**  Remember,  in  your  displeasure,  that  though  I  am 
his  sister,  I  neither  share  in  his  sinfhl  extravagance,  nor, 
though  obliged  to  give  you  his  letter,  do  I  support  him 
in  his  disgraceful  request.** 

She  trembled,  as  well  she  might,  at  its  contents.  Tom, 
to  whom  Sir  Courtney  had  been  more  lavishly  generous 
than  to  any  one  of  the  fkmily,  was  devoid  apparently 
.  of  the  smallest  recollection  of  past  assistance,  or  the 
slightest  delicacy  as  to  repeating  his  applications  ;  for 
this  letter  contained  a  cool  request  that  his  sister 
would  exert  all  her  influence  and  power  to  wring 
from  her  husband  two  hundred  pounds.  Sir  Courtney's 
face  was  the  picture  of  concentrated  anger  and  in- 
dignation, but  it  softened  in  a  measure  when  his  eyes 
fell  on  Emma. 

'*  So,  Emma,"  ha  began  bitterly,  **  it  is  not  enough 
that  I  use  all  my  humble  influence  to  provide  for  your 
eldest  brother,  after  educating  him  to  the  scholar  that 
he  is  ;  it  is  not  enough  that  I  do  everything  in  my  limit- 
ed power  to  advance  the  interests  of  your  youngest,  in 
a  profession  to  which  I  never  belonged  ;  it  is  not  enough 
that  from  my  love  for  yourself,  I  have  often,  even  to  my 
own  inconvenience,  fostered  and  harboured  in  their  turn 
every  member  of  your  fkmily  ;  no,  all  this  is  nothing  I 
but  I  must  do  more  t  I  must  live  to  find  that,  instead  of 
marrying  one  of  you,  I  have  married  myself  to  the 
whole  ! " 

Emma's  colour  rose,  and  her  eyes  flashed  fire,  as  she 
impetuously  exclaimed,  whilst  she  proudly  drew  up  her 
slight  figure, — 

^  You  know.  Sir  Courtney,  it  was  all  your  own  ft«e 
will !  No  mortal  had  anything  to  do  with  your  mairying 
me  !  It  was  your  own  free  will  and  deed,  with  little  wish 
or  will  of  mine  ! " 

And  the  moment  the  words  had  escaped  her  lips,  she 
would  have  given  all  her  possessions  to  have  recalled 
them  ;  but  they  had  passed  :  Sir  Courtney  had  heard 
them !  Every  feature  of  his  fiice  showed  that  he  had  : 
they  shook  with  anger  and  dismay. 


These  things  also  past,  but  they  never  could  be 
forgotten.  There  was  again  reconciliation ;  bat 
confidence,  if  it  had  ever  existed,  was  gone  for  ever. 
It  began  to  be  whispered  that  Sir  Courtney  and 
Lady  Emlyn  were,  notwithstanding  their  brilliant 
position,  anything  but  happy. 

Though  the  laugh  was  on  the  lip,  there  was  bitterness 
in  the  heart ;  the  diamonds,  and  the  station,  and  thi 
wealth,  and  the  consequence,  had  all  been  bought  with 
a  heavy  price :  for  Lady  Emlyn  was  most  unhappy ;  ind 
the  world  for  once  was  right  when  it  pronounced  her  so. 

Tones  of  aJBTection,  and  tones  of  kindness,  had  for  some 
time  been  but  **  green  spots  in  the  desert "  to  Lady 
Emlyn.  A  change  had  at  last  come  over  Sir  Courtney's 
manner,  and  a  suspicions  attention  to  every  syllable  thst 
fell  from  her  lips  as  to  her  career  before  her  marris^, 
which  harassed  and  sometimes  tortured  her. 

Sir  Courtney,  by  accident,  learned  that  his  wife 
had  refused  the  rich  and  handsome  Captain  For- 
rester, and  he  consequently  concluded  that  her 
affections  must  have  been  preoccupied.  He  be- 
came morbidly  anxious  on  this  subject ;  and  once, 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  tete-a-the^  cried— 

^  From  my  earliest  yean  I  had  always  made  are* 
solve  that,  when  I  married,  it  should  be  to  a  woaun  ob 
whose  heart  no  other  had  yet  made  an  imprestioD. 
Emma,  for  the  sake  of  my  ftiture  peace,  confidence,  and 
happiness,  I  implore  you  to  tell  me,  was  your  marriige 
with  me  against  your  own  free  will  t  Was  it  rendered 
doubly,  trebly,  incalculably  more  distastefhl  to  yon  by 
the  existence  of  some  previous  attachment  I " 

Emma  too  well  knew  that  her  husband  was 
already  informed  on  every  point  on  which  he  de- 
manded explanation,  and  that  his  question  was 
but  a  piece  of  ingenious  cruelty.  She,  therefore, 
considered  herself  insulted  by  it,  and  disdained 
to  reply ;  saying  haughtily,  that,  with  the  vow 
registered  in  his  heart,  his  inquiries  should  have 
preceded  his  marriage. 

Emma's  sisters  were  not  unobserrant  qMctaton 
of  her  domestic  sufierings ;  and  the  kind  Fanny 
was  ready  to  commit  all  manner  of  follies  in  at- 
tempting to  redress  wrongs  of  which  no  one  ever 
heard  a  complaint  from  Emma ;  and  now — 

It  was  the  close  of  the  season :  the  Emlyns  were 
going  abroad,  and  had  given  their  last  grand  entertain- 
ment, when  the  morning  after  it  had  taken  plaoe,  while 
Emma  was  busily  employed  in  arranging  her  jewel  box, 
Mrs.  Chetwood  and  It&rs.  Amyott  were  announced.  Well 
did  Lady  Emlyn  know  theur  mission  ;  and  placid  wss 
the  smile  on  Uiat  beautiM  young  fMe,  as,  without 
pausing  in  her  occupation,  she  listened  to  the  alternate 
reproofs,  injunctions,  advice,  and  cautions,  which  issned 
in  rapid  turn  from  her  sisters'  lips. 

She  continued  composedly  brightening  up  the  costly 
gems  before  her,  with  her  long  black  lashes  resting  on 
her  cheek,  which  had  once  been  wont  to  tell  her  every 
feeling,  but  which  now  preserved  its  bright  transpa- 
rence, without  one  additional  tint  of  oolour,  until  after 
nearly  an  hour  had  been  spent  in  the  vam  errand  ;  the 
sisters  paused,  and  then  Emma  looked  up,  and  spoke— 

'^  I  thank  you  both,  if  this  is  meant  in  kindness.  I 
thank  you  once  more  for  your  interference  in  my  fate 
and  prospects  ;  but  I  intend  it  to  be  the  last  time  you 
do  so,  and  I  beg  you  will  remember  that  so  it  is  to  be ! 
Fanny,  I  am  not  now  addressing  myself  to  yon  :  it  is  to 
Elizabeth  that  I  wish  to  call  home  her  past  behaviour 
on  my  account,  and  the  long  course  of  inikmons 
treachery,  and  unpardonable  deceit,  of  which  she  has 
made  me  the  innocent  victim  ;  and  after  that,  Mrs. 
Chetwood,  preach  to  me  of  my  conduct  as  a  wife,  and 

talk  to  me  of  my  love  for  my  husband  !  ** 

**•  Yes  I  ''  contmued  Emma,  with  a  smile  of  the  bitterest 
triumph,  ^  you  have  no  longer  to  deal  with  a  dupe ! 
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bai  on  thai  mbjeet  my  lips  are  eU>6ed,  fear  no  betrayal 
from  me !  I  know  idl;  and  in  yonr  own  heart  I  leave 
joa  to  seek  the  rest  of  the  sting  conyeyed  in  those 
words ;  but  wheneTer  yon  tannt  and  reproadi  me  with 
my  conduet  to  my  hosband,  I  rise  against  you  I  Who 
Dsde  me,  by  a  shameful  falsehood,  Sir  Courtney  Emlyn's 
mk !  Yourself  I  Who  wiung  fix>m  my  existence 
erery  hope  of  happiness,  and  then  dares  to  say  I  make 
him  miserable,  bK)th  at  home  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world !  You,  Elizabeth  I  and  yet  both  of  you^  my  sis- 
ters, made  me  marry  this  man ! " 

*<  Oh,  Emma,  not  I ! "  burst  from  Mrs.  Amyott's  lips, 
which  were  white  with  agitation. 

^  You  aided,  Fanny  ;  you  supported  the  falsehood, 
which  drew  from  me  my  agonized  consent  I " 

*^  My  dear  sister  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Amyott,  flying  to  the 
folding  doors,  that  were  open,  and  closing  them,  **  if 
any  of  the  serrants,  or  your  husband,  sho^d  hear  all 
this!" 

"  Let  them  I  let  him  !  That  man,  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  of  my  life,  has  tortured  me,  by  a  succession  of 
tynnniefl,  which  I  hare  borne  in  uncomplaining  silence; 
jet  here  you  reproach  me  for  my  conduct  as  a  wife  I 
YoQ  forget  what  has  been  said :  there  is  a  point  to 
which  I  mean  to  go,  but  not  one  step  beyond  I  I  ac- 
company him  abroad  this  summer :  I  cling  to  him,  to 
ny  misery,  as  long  as  I  can  ;  but  the  moment  he  tries 
IK  beyond  my  patience,  beyond  my  power — so  help  me 
HeftTen  I  as  I  stand  before  you  both,  I  leaye  him  for 

It  was  a  dreadful  scene,  it  was  a  fearful  lessoa ;  and 
both  asters  were  shocked — eren  petrified  I 

On  this  same  morning  Sir  Conrtney  brought  in 
the  letters  of  the  day  to  his  wife,  and  retired  to 
read  his  own.  The  first  dropt  from  her  hand.  It 
was  written  torn  prison  by  her  brother,  who  had 
not  only  contracted  new  debtsy  but  embezzled  a 
considerable  sum  intrusted  to  him  by  a  poor  mid- 
shipman for  his  mother.  Emma,  overpowered  by 
her  feelings^  became  insensible.  When  she  re- 
ooreied  she  glanced  round  her  splendid  rooms, 
and  at  her  priceless  jewels,  and  thought  of  her 
wretched  and  disgraced  brother,  the  inmate  of  a 
prison. 

She  knew  that  at  that  moment  the  letter  which  would 
exasperate  her  husband  beyond  words  was  in  his  hands. 
She  blew  that  no  appeal  of  the  most  piercing  misery 
would  soften  that  stem  heart,  when  once  a  resolution 
was  fonaed ;  and  in  that  case,  what  was  to  become  of 
her  hapless  brother  I 

In  ^  agonizing  state  of  mind,  her  eyes  again  rested 
on  the  gems  before  her,  glittering  in  the  morning  sun, 
with  tl^  tiiousand  rays  of  light.  Quick  as  thought  an 
idea  entered  her  head  :  it  took  away  her  breath ;  but 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  She  seized  a  case  of  dia- 
monds, and  tore  them  from  their  fastenings  :  she  caught 
them  from  their  places,  and  as  her  husband's  heayy  step 
approached  from  the  adjoining  room,  the  costly  treasures 
were  safely  and  securely  hidden  in  her  bosom. 
Sir  Conrtney  entered ;  and,  as  she  expected,  the  letter 
waa  flong  before  her. 

**  There,  madam  !  there  is  the  last  act  of  the  upright 
aad  honouable  brother  whose  cause  you  have  so  often 
aad  to  ably  pleaded.  You  will  plead  no  more,  I  imagine, 
when  you  read  this  bold  and  shameless  letter.  From 
a  prison  I  haTO  had  the  honour  to  receive  it ;  and  in 
tbat  prison,  before  I  stir  one  finger  to  release  him,  may 
itlifr-and  liye— and  die  I " 

Emma  clasped  her  hands  on  her  bursting  heart — no 
worda  coold  issue  from  her  dry  and  parched  lips.  She 
gated  wildly  on  her  husband,  as  he  stalked  nugestically 
out  of  the  room ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  left  it,  than  she 
^  to  the  beU,and  ordered  the  carriage  round  instantly. 
Ab  the  servant  descended  the  stairs  again.  Sir  Ck>urt- 
a«y  opened  the  door  of  the  next  room,  and  in  a  loud  de- 
cided voice  oountermanded  it. 
The  paagytha  aogiMsh  of  that  moment,  exceeded  all 


fonner  trials ;  when  suddenly,  as  if  to  saTO  her  in  the 
hour  of  need,  a  carriage  dashed  up  to  the  door,  and  Lady 
Crewe,  in  all  her  vnld  and  heedless  gaiety,  littie  imagin* 
ing  the  scene  on  which  she  was  entering,  ran  up  stairs, 
and  ushered  herself  into  the  room. 

Lady  Emlyn's  bonnet  and  shawl  were  on  ;  and,  never 
waiting  to  look  at  her  pallid  features  and  trembling 
figure,  Mary  Crewe  caught  her  round  the  waist,  and  in 
her  boisterous  liveliness,  insisted  on  her  going  out  with 
her. 

'^  You  must  I  you  must  I  you  must !  Nay,  not  a  word. 
You  can  countermand  your  own  carriage  in  a  moment 
and  come  with  me  for  once  in  a  way :  do— hey !  Oh,  yon 
must  I  I  have  such  ftin>-such  a  joke  to  tell  you !  Only 
think !  the  regiment  is  ordered  home,  and  we  shall  have 
our  friend,  '  Votjet  amii  ! '  here  before  we  know  where 
we  are  ! " 

^  Take  me  I  take  me ! "  panted  Emma,  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  last  few  words,  and  only  thinking  of  the 
jewels,  which  were  to  save  and  redeem  her  wretched 
brother—"  Take  me,  Mary  ! " 

But  as  she  breathed  the  entreaty.  Sir  Courtney,hither- 
to  concealed  by  the  large  screen  which  stood  between 
the  two  rooms,  advanced,  to  Lady  Crewe's  astonish- 
ment and  dismay  ;  and,  with  the  veins  of  his  forehead 
swelled  like  cords,  his  countenance  distorted  vnth  rage, 
commanded,  in  tones  of  stem  determination,  that  his 
wife  should  not  leave  the  house. 

''  Forgive  me  1 "  exclaimed  Emma,  in  a  voice  altered 
and  smothered  by  emotion,  as  she  clung  to  the  firm  and 
unflinching  figure  of  Lady  Crewe  ;  *'  forgive^  me  thia 
once !  but  I  am  not  to  be  commanded  in  this  one  in- 
stance I  For  the  first  time  since  my  marriage  I  disobey  1'^ 

"  You  do  ! "  cried  the  incensed  husband  ;  ^  you  do  !  ** 

^  I  must !  I  do  ! "  answered  Emma,  vrith  an  implor- 
ing glance,  most  unusual  to  her  ;  '*  forgive  me,  for  it  is 
the  only  time  I  shall  ever  offiend — ever  again  rebel.  Suf- 
fer me  to  go ;  or  if  not,  pardon  me  if  I  do ! " 

**  Never  I "  exclaimed  Sir  Courtney,  turning  away  ; 
"but go  I" 

And  with  these  words  ringing  in  her  ears,  she  left  the 
house. 

Two  hours  passed ;  two  painfrd,  dreadftil  hours  to 
poor  Emma.  She  knew  well  that  her  husband  was  of- 
fended—she almost  feared  past  forgiving, 

liady  Crewe,  vrith  all  her  bold  daring,  vras  subdued 
by  the  scene,  and  trembled  for  her  friend.  However, 
the  resolute  act  was  achieved ;  the  jewels,  clasped  with 
such  wild  delight  to  her  breast,  had  given  place  to  bank 
notes,  and  she  returned  home,  *^  fully  prepared,"  as  she 
said  to  Lady  Crewe,  on  bidding  her  an  agitated  good- 
by,  "  to  bear  every  severity  as  a  punishment  for  Tom« 
and  his  honour  saved ! " 

Emma,  on  her  return,  found  her  husband  suf- 
fering under  an  apoplectic  attack,  and  in  a  state 
of  utter  unconsciousness.  Her  wild  shrieks 
summoned  the  servants.  And  now,  filled  with 
grief  and  remorse,  she  sate  watching  him  who,  she 
felt,  had,  in  spite  of  her  faults,  and  passionate  and 
bitter  provocations,  been  the  fondest,  best,  kindest 
husband,  and  that  she  must  henceforth  be  alone ! 
alone ! 

Though  told  that  there  was  no  hope  left,  she 
watched  all  night  for  the  last  look,  whidi  at  length 
rested  on  her  face  with  an  expression  of  pity  and 
affection.  It  was  a  look  that  should  have  accom- 
panied a  blessing  could  the  sealed  lips  have  framed 
the  words  ;  and  it  was  the  last  I 

Dreadful  was  the  shock  to  poor  Emma ;  little  was 
she  accustomed  to  grief ;  never  before  had  she  witness- 
ed death. 

According  to  the  dictates  of  her  character,  she  felt 
this  sudden  stroke  moet  acutely,  most  fearfblly. 

She  shut  herself  up,  and  refused  to  see  any  of 
her  family,  till  Lawrence  came,  and  would  not  be 
denied. 
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LaHyEmlyn  found  that  her  original  jointure 
was  doubled,  and  that,  by  a  recent  codicil  to  hie 
wUl,  Sir  Courtney  bad  left  her  sole  executrix,  and 
placed  the  whole  of  his  property  at  her  disposal, 
with  the  exception  of  legacies  left  to  other  mem- 
bers of  her  family.    And  now-— 

She  had  lost  for  ever  that  ganeroas,  though  striot  and 
severe  gaardtan.  Never  more  should  she  hear  the  ac- 
cents of  his  Toice  in  kindness  and  affection :  its  tones  in 
anger  were  utterly  forgotten,  and  nothing  bnt  his  watch- 
tal  tenderness  and  care  remembered  1  Already  she 
missed  him ;  already  she  wrong  her  hands,  when  heavy 
steps  passed  np  and  down  the  stairs,  and  none  of  them 
ware  his  1  Oh,  human  nature  1  how  inconsistent  thou 
art! 

And  then  again  Emma's  heart  was  agonized  when  she 
remembered  their  last  parting.  It  was  altogether  a  bit- 
ter retrospect ;  and  though  her  tears  could  hardly  be 
said  to  flow  from  giief,  the  remorse  that  prompted  them 
was  infinitely  more  poignant  to  endnre. 

Lady  Emlyn  returned  to  High-Down  House; 
but  it  was  no  longer  felt  as  a  home.  She  took  a  large 
house  in  another  county,  and  her  mother  and  invalid 
sister  became  her  guests.  Her  days  became  more 
tranquil,  almost  happy ;  for  in  her  heart  arose  a 
secret  hope  that  irradiated  the  future.  The  head- 
strong impatient  girl  was  now  lost  in  the  enei^getic 
woman.  Still,  indeed,  self-sufficing  ;  still  high 
and  independent  in  her  course  of  action  ;  but 
generous  to  all  her  friends ;  attentive  to  all  her 
duties,  and  occupying  her  station  with  a  dignity  and 
propriety  that  might  have  won  the  approbation  of 
her  husband,  could  he  have  looked  down  upon 
her. 

Lady  Emlyn  went  to  visit  her  brother  and  his 
charming  wife  at  their  parsonage.  What  a  con- 
trast the  matrimonial  lot  of  the  estimable  couple, 
who  had  married  for  affection,  presented  to  the 
splendid  marriage  of  ambition,  to  which  Emma 
had  been  sacrificed,  and  had  sacrificed  herself. 

Aylmer,  who  had  now  returned  from  the  West 
Indies,  was  expected  in  this  part  of  the  country  on  a 
visit  to  his  relatives,  the  Rochforts.  They  might 
meet  again ;  and  Lawrence  Vassall  and  his  aiE^- 
tionate  Cecy  flattered  themselves  that  there  was 
Still  happiness  in  store  for  Emma.  Could  *'  good, 
])lain,  shy  Anne  Rochfort,"  rich  heiress  as  she  was, 
be  preferred  to  the  beautiful  widow,  Aylmer  s  first 
love  ?  But  there  was  no  one  at  hand  to  tell  him 
that  Emma  had  been  betrayed  and  sacrificed,  as 
Emma  had  learned  he  had  been.  They  met  at 
List ;  she  all  tremonrs,  but  controlling  her  feelings, 
and  sheltered  by  the  address  of  Cecy ;  and  he, 
cold  as  an  icicle. 

Whilst  she  sat  still  and  breathless,  her  heart  op- 
pressed by  a  thousand  fears  and  feelings,  Cecy  turned, 
and  said,-— 

<<  My  sister  Emma  is  here,  Mr.  Aylmer,"  and  a  low, 
distant  bow,  made  without  moving  from  the  spot  where 
he  stood,  was  the  only  acknowledgment  of  that  first  cold 
meeting  ;  and  it  vras  for  this  meeting  that  Emma  had 
80  long  existed.  This  was  the  hope  which  had  strength- 
ened and  cheered  her,  for  so  many  long  and  weary 
months  and  days ! 

"Oh!  but  ill, 

When  with  rieli  hopes  o^erfnught  the  younc  hiffh  heart 

Bean  iUfint  Mow.'* 

And  the  evening  passed  heavily  to  Emma,  and  she  re- 
joiced when  its  leaiden  hours  were  over.    .... 

f'  WeU.t"  excUimed  Mrs.  Lawxvnee  Vassall  to  her 
hubbaod,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  **  this  is  all  a  mys- 


tery  to  me — all  perfectly  iaeomprehensibls !  my  dear 
Lawrence.  He  never  went  near  her  the  whole  erening 
except  once,  to  ask  some  qnestion  aboat  the  Amyotts." 

'^  So  I  obeerved,'*  was  the  qviet  reply. 

^  Then,  did  yon  observe  at  dinner,  his  pointedly  leav- 
ing  the  place  opposite  to  Emma,  and  coming  ronad  on 
the  same  side,  where  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  set 
each  other." 

^  I  obseived  everything,  my  dear  Oecy ;  and  1  must 
oatttion  yoo  on  one  painty  and  that  is,  not  to  fiy  too  snd- 
denly  to  condnsions.  At  this  moment  Bfr.  Aybmr  rri* 
dently  thinks  himself  an  iU-ased  person." 

"  Poor  Emma  I  her  happiness  is  truly  at  stake  at 
this  moment,  and  it  makes  me  nervous  to  think  of  the 
resnlt.  If  the  love  which  she  has  so  long  cherished,  is 
at  last  nareqoited,  what  will  become  of  her,  when  will 
she  look  for  consolation  1 " 

And  such  wasthedestinythaiawaited  Emma,  ^4io 
was  to  suffer  more  as  a  lover  than  she  had  done  as  a 
wife.  A  plc-nic  excursion  to  Stonehenge,  during 
which  her  jealousy  of  Anne  Rochfort  was  awak- 
ened, drove  her  away  from  Wiltshire ;  and  when 
Aylmer,  repenting  the  triumph  he  had  momenta- 
rily felt  in  her  evident  distress,  rode  over  next 
day  to  the  parsonage,  the  ever  impetuous  EmmA 
was  already  gone !  Sh^  had  witneesed  Ayhner's 
attentions  to  her  young  rival ;  she  had  heard  from 
the  silly  and  envious  Mrs.  Vane  of  his  engagement 
with  the  heiress  ;  she  had  seen  him — 

Yet  could  it  be  1  Was  all  the  past  so  utterly  forgot- 
ten f  and  was  she  to  be  thus  repaid,  th»s  met  I 

It  could  not  be  I  She  felt  as  if  even  barhonring  the 
thought,  and  dwelling  on  the  subject,  were  doing  him  a 
wrong,  for  it  implied  belief  in  the  rusMar  of  his  inesn- 
stancy,  and  she  wonld  not  believe  it. 

And  yet  again,  was  inconstancy  the  right  wiurd  I  dared 
she  call  him  false  1  By  what  confession^  or  what  word, 
or  what  hint,  was  he  bound  to  her  i  Alas,  alas !  no&e, 
none  1— «fcve  confessions  of  love,  breathed  by  his  heart 
to  Heaven  in  earlier  days^not  breathed  to  her !  sad 
she  tried  to  recover  herself,  and  succeeded  ;  bat  in  the 
cTening,  in  the  silence  of  the  twilight,  when  she  and 
Mrs.  Vassall  sat  alone  by  the  parsonage  window,  a 
vision  floated  before  her  closed  eyes,  and  she  saw  agaia 
too  vividly,  that  gay  and  giddy  party.  She  saw  the 
small  slight  figure  of  Anne  Rochfort  vault  lightly  an- 
assistedinto  her  saddle,  as  the  party  dispersed,  sad 
she  saw  the  last  sight  of  the  spirited  bay  pony,  flyiag 
past  the  carriage,  bearing  its  young  mistress,  with  al- 
most winged  speed,  her  spaniel  puppy  on  her  arm,  sad 
those  same  strange  lustrous  eyes  turned  back  upon  him, 
who  was  urging  his  horse  to  its  ftillest  pace,  to  ebeflk 
the  light  triumphant  laugh  of  victory  that  raag  fnm 
those  joyous  lips. 

On,  on  they  swept  over  the  short  downy  grass  of  Sa)ii»- 
bury  Plain,  till  they  were  out  of  sight.  £mma»  however, 
never  forgot  that  last  sight  of  them. 

All  this  passed  once  mere  in  review  before  Lady 
Emlyn's  eyes ;  and  suddenly  sinking  oaher  knees,  and 
laying  her  head  like  that  of  a  psssionaite  child,  on  Ceey 
Yassall^s  lap,  the  floodgates  were  opened,  and  the  high, 
proud  heart  gave  way. 

Mrs.  Vane's  remarks  were  repeated  between  the 
bunts  of  anguish  and  despair,  and  for  the  first  time  \n 
her  life,  a  Axil  confession  or  her  feelings  was  poured  oat. 

Cecy  listened  in  silent,  deep»  and  eimeal  sgrmpatiiy> 
stroking  back  the  rich  ringlets  of  her  wavy  hajr»  and 
gently  kissing  her  burning  forehead,  till  the  paroxysm 
had  in  a  measure  subsided,  and  then  she  spoke  : — 

*^  Calm  yourself  dearest  Emma !  do  not  beKeve  one 
word  of  that  spitefol  woman's  story  1  Calm  yourself, 
and  reflect :  is  it  probable  t  is  it  like  him  I " 

''No,  it  is  not  like  him!  not  like  bini, a«.J^  voi'/ " 
said  Emma,  wildly  ;  '*  hut  he  may  have  changed.  He 
is  I  and  yet,  why  am  not  I  also  changed  I  Alas  ! "  f^ho 
murmured,  as  she  again  buried  her  fiice  in  her  hands,''  if 
the  tale  prove  true,  the  misery  of  my  life  has  b«i  begun !" 


TPIE  BELLE  OF  THE  FAMILY. 
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It  was  bnt  begun.  Yet  at  this  time  Aylraer  was 
Dot  engaged  to  Anne  Bochfort,  and  only  lored  her 
as  a  charming,  artless  girl — his  distant  relative. 
Yet  the  sammer,  the  autumn,  the  winter  wore 
away,  and  he  was  still  domesticated  with  the 
Rochforts;  and  Lady  Emlyn,  he  felt,  had  pointed- 
ly avoided  him ;  had  left  the  parsonage  abruptly 
when  he  might  have  been  expected  to  renew  his 
intepconise  with  her.  And  the  Rochforts  re- 
doubled their  kindness ;  and  though  Anne,  who 
made  pets  of  all  dumb  creatures,  and  lived  sur- 
rounded by  numbers  of  all  sorts  of  them,  did  not 
appear  in  love  with  her  soldier  cousin,  it  somehow 
came  to  be  understood.     Aylmer,  a  mere  man. 

Began  to  grow  like  himself  agaiu — ^lively,  happy,  and 
iadifferent  as  ever. 

Rochfort  was  the  biuu  ideal  of  an  old-fashioned  coun- 
try-hoosc.  It  was  a  long,  irregular,  castellated  style  of 
bmlding,  all  jottings  oat  and  in,  and  gray  and  mouldy- 
kwldng  exteriorly ;  but  inside  it  was  replete  with  every 
comfort  and  elegance  that  boundless  wealth  and  modem 
kinry  could  procure.  The  flower-gardens,  the  lawns 
and  the  parka,  with  their  herds  of  noble  deer,  all  told 
Ae  man  of  many  tbonsands  ;  and  as  Everhard  walked 
in  u  erening  round  the  grounds  with  Mr.  Rochfort, 
wHlsk  Anne  fed  the  different  pets  of  the  herd,  the  old 
mn  would  look  from  the  gigantic  trees  to  the  airy  figure 
ofhisdiild,  and  remark  with  a  chuckle  of  pride  and  de- 

''He!  ha!  one  wouldn't  think,  to  look  at  her,  that 
tfe  little  witch  will  have  to  give  the  word  of  command, 
SMK  of  these  days,  for  those  fine  old  foresters  to  be  cut 
down!" 

And  m  the  heart  of  all  this  quiet  splendour  had  ^  plain 
Auie  Roehfort "  been  bronght  up — happy  as  a  bird,  in 
ber  tnnquil  seclusion,  and  unsophisticated  as  a  child  in 
erery  thought,  word,  and  action. 

Everhard  Aylmer  had  lived  much  in  the  world,  and 
be  had  seen  the  women  of  many  nations  ;  his  taste  for 
ft  bean  en  general  had  led  him  where  he  might  rest  his 
eyes  on  every  variety  of  loveliness,  and  his  heart,  with 
&U  its  early  fresh  affections,  had  been  given  to  one  most 
beantifal  by  universal  acknowledgment;  but  still  in 
Aane  RoeUbrt  there  was  a  something  which  he  had 
MTer  yet  met — she  was  totally  different  to  every  creature 
he  had  seen,  and  he  could  not  tell  in  what  the  difference 
<^sisted.  It  would  have  been  absurd  to  say  that  it  was 
Waoae  there  was  so  little  of  the  woman  of  the  world  in 
her,  for  that  was  a  term,  the  meaning  of  which  she  could 
not  have  been  made  to  comprehend.  When  Aylmer  first 
aw  Emma  Vassall,  it  was  in  **  the  world."  She  seemed 
formed  for  society,  but  Anne  Rochfort  was  formed  for 
hone!  that  was  the  only  difference  that  Aylmer  ever 
wold  embody  in  words.    . 

Anne'fl  nnassnmed  simplicity  amused  him;  and  in  time 
be  discovered  that  there  was  no  small  portion  of  fascina- 
tion ia  it.  His  conversations  with  her,  which  grew  more 
&Dd  more  frequent  as  he  began  to  find  interest  in  them, 
hroQgfat  out  her  character  in  its  true  light,  and  gave 
Ma  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  soundness  of  her  young 
aiad. 

All  this  while  Emma  was  living  in  a  state  of  pro- 
tractedagony.  "Did  youeversee  such  a  wreck?"  said 
Wsister  Fanny,  now  Lady  Amyott,  to  her  husband ; 
**  we  miistforce  her  abroad."  Lady  Emlyn  would  not 
pi  abroad ;  hut  she  came  to  her  house  in  Belgrave 
^oare,  and,  ill  at  ease  as  she  was  herself,  under- 
cook to  act  as  the  chaperone  of  a  young  girl  whose 
artless  and  winning  manners  had  attracted  her  ; 
and,  thoQgh  against  her  rule,  the  beautiful  widow 
one  night,  in  compliance  with  Lily's  pleadings, 
yielded  for  once  to  take  her  to  a  ball.  Lily  was 
among  the  waltzers ;  and  immediately  behind  the 
seat  that— 

vou  xiw— no.  cxxii. 


Lady  Emlyn  occupied,  was  a  raised  bench,  on  which 
sat  the  old  ladies  side  by  side,  talking  in  so  audible  a 
voice,  that  Emma  thus  became  an  unintentional  eaves- 
dropper. After  mutual  inquiries  made  after  their  re- 
spective relations,  one  asked  the  other  when  the  marriage 
on  the  tapis  was  to  take  place.  She  hoped,  she  said,  it 
was  not  to  be  ftirther  postponed. 

"  Oh,  no,"  was  the  answer.  "  Indeed  I  hope  not ;  my 
sister  is  so  much  better  that  she  will  be  quite  able  to  go 
to  the  church  on  Thursday.  Anne  was  determined  to 
persevere  in  putting  it  off  till  her  mother  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  be  out  again.  She  is  a  most  affectionate 
daughter,  and,  moreover,  generally  gains  her  point  with 
her  parents.  Her  approaching  marriage  is  a  proof  of 
her  unbounded  infiuence,  for  her  intended  has  absolutely 
nothing  of  his  own ;  however,  they  are  now  quite  satisfied. 
The  business  has  been  some  time  pending :  I  cannot  say 
myself  that  I  like  long  engagements,  or  such  affSurs 
hanging  so  long  on  hand.  Anne  has  been  engaged  some 
months.  He  proposed,  I  have  heard,  at  some  pic-nic  or 
other  last  summer;  actually  nearly  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
ma'am !" 

"  He  may  think  himself  a  very  fortunate  man,  ma'am  I" 
said  the  other  old  lady,  quaintly. 

"And  so  may  Anne,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker; "for 
he  is  a  most  estimable  young  man;  and  it  was  quite  a 
toss-up,  I  assure  you,  in  Wiltshire,  between  Anne  and 
that  beautiful  young  vndow,  Lody  somebody,  only  she 
took  French  leave  very  cavalierly  one  day." 

"  ReaUy !  and  will  Mr.  Aylmer  take  Miss  Rochfort's 
namel" 

"  Yes;  Anne  will  be  Mrs.  Aylmer  Rochfort." 
♦        ♦#«*•♦♦• 

There  was  at  that  moment  a  sudden  sensation  in  the 
ball-room,  and  a  crowding  of  many  people  towards  one 
spot ;  a  pause  amongst  the  dancers,  and  a  cessation  of 
the  music.  The  throng  were  dividing  to  make  a  pass- 
age, and  every  one  kept  asking  what  was  the  matter, 
without  being  able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer. 

"  The  heat,"  said  Mr.  Gerard,  coming  back  to  Mrs. 
Vane,  who  had  sent  him  on  the  mission  of  inquiry, "  the 
heat  in  that  comer  was  tremendous,  and  Lady  Emlyn 
was  overcome  by  it,  and  has  fainted,  that's  all;  but  your 
carriage  has  been  here  this  hour — are  you  not  going  f* 

"  Fainted  1  How  fond  she  is  of  making  scenes !  Years 
ago  I  remember  her  dropping  down  in  the  crush-room  at 
the  Opera,  as  if  she  had  been  shot !  Well,  I  shall  not  go 
yet,  Gerard.  You  must  take  a  turn  with  me.  What  a 
divine  valse.    Come." 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  severe,  its  poetic  jus- 
tice harsh  ;  and,  moreover,  too  much  is  made  to 
depend  on  those  misunderstandings  and  cross-pur- 
poses, without  which  it  seems  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  plot  of  a  novel :  yet,  as  teaching  the  great 
lesson  of  prudent  self-control  and  reasonable 
wishes,  it  is  impressive,  and  forcibly  told. 


Harry  Monk^  the  other  talc,  which  fills  these 
volumes,  is  an  antidote  to  the  stories  of  the  Dick 
Turpin  school.  Ayoung,  affectionate,  and  well-born 
girl  forsakes  her  kind  old  father  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  a  man  of  whom  she  knows  nothing,  save 
that  he  has  a  handsome  person,  and  seems  violently 
if  selfishly  in  love  with  her.  He  is  found  to  be 
the  captain  of  a  band  of  highwaymen ;  and  the 
poor  girl,  from  the  moment  that  she  consents  to 
a  clandestine  marriage,  until  the  gallows  leaves 
her  a  wretched  widow,  abundantly  expiates  her 
rash  folly  and  credulity.  The  tale  is  laid  in  the 
time  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  era  of  Cromwell.  It 
is  well  told,  and  contains  much  to  disgust,  and 
nothing  to  fascinate,  in  the  truth-like  characters 
and  adventures  of  the  profligates  and  brutal  ruffians 
that  figure  in  it.    Its  main  fault  is  want  of  i-e  • 
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lief.  There  is  too  much  gross  and  hardened  vice, 
too  much  misery,  and  almost  too  mnch  of  suffer- 
ing inflicted  on  the  victim  of  a  loving  nature,  and 
a  weak  understanding,  great  as  her  folly  had  been. 
We  perceive,  with  regret,  that  the  other  novels 


on  our  list  must  for  the  present  be  deferred,  kst 
our  lighter  matter  encroach  too  far  on  the  wits, 
poets^  politicians,  and  Utilitarian  phjlosophers,  who 
elbow  each  other  for  places  in  the  popular  and 
well-crammed  pages  of  7bff« 


GERMAN  TRANSLATIONS  OF  POPULAR  SCOTTISH  SONGS. 


THE  SKYLARK. 

BT  JAMES  HOQO. 

Bird  of  the  wildemess. 
Blithesome  and  cnmberless. 

Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea ! 
Emblem  of  happiness. 
Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 

O,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  ! 
Wild  18  thy  lay,  and  loud, 
Far  in  the  downy  cloud; 

Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 
Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 
Where  art  thou  journeying  f 

Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen. 
O'er  moor  and  mountain  green. 

O'er  the  xed  streamer  that  heralds  the  day. 
Over  the  cloudlet  dim, 
Over  the  rainbow's  rim. 

Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing  away  I 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes. 
Low  in  the  heather  blooms 

Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be  I 
Emblem  of  happiness. 
Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place— 

O,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 


DIE  FELDLERCHE. 


Vogel  der  Wttsterei, 

FrShlichund  sorgenfrei, 
StisB  um  den  Plan  tdnt  dein  Morgenlied  mir, 

Sinnbild  von  Freude  bist, 

Selig  dein  Wohnort  ist — 
MScht'  Ich  auf  Oeden  nur  wohnen  mit  dir  ! 

Wild  dein  Gesang  und  klar 

Ueber  die  Wolkenschaar, 
Dureh  Liebe  begeistert,  aus  liebe  es  sprang. 

Mit  nassem  FlUgel  bin, 

Wo,  wohin  willst  du  ziehn  I 
Auf  Erden  die  Liebe,  himmelan  der  Gesang. 

Ueber  Berg,  Uber  Bach  hin, 

Heide  und  Htigel  griin, 
Ueber  des  Morgens  roth-strSmenden  Strahl, 

Ueber  das  Wolkenband, 

Ueber  des  Bogens  Rand, 
Melodischer  Cherub,  flieg,  weg,  ttberall  I 

Kommt  dann  die  D&mm'rung  vor, 

Unter  dem  Heideflor, 
Sttss  sey  dein  Gruss  und  dein  Liebesbett  mir ! 

Sinnbild  von  Freude  bist, 

Selig  dein  Wohnort  ist — 
Mi$cht'  Ich  auf  Oedea  nor  wohnen  mit  dir ! 


THE  EXILE  OF  ERIN. 

BY  THE  LAST  COUNT  OF  PUBOSTALL.* 

Es  wandelt'  ein  Fremdling  am  einsamen  Ufer, 
Der  Morgenthau  netzte  sein  diinnes  Gewand  ; 
Es  wandelt'  ein  Fremdling  am  windigen  Hiigel, 
Und  blickte  hiniiber  zum  heimischen  Land. 
Ba  sah  er  die  Sonne  mit  trunkenen  Blicken 
Sich  dort  bey  der  Insel  den  Wogen  entriicken. 
Wo  einst  er  mit  jugendlich  frohem  Entziicken, 
Gesungen  die  Lieder  von  Erin  go  bragh. 

Grausames  Schicksal,  erseufzte  der  Fremdling, 
Der  Wolf  kann  in  sichemde  H5hlungen  fliehn, 
Nur  ich  kann  alleinig  zur  Heimath  nicht  fluchten, 
Wenn  Sturm  und  Gefahr  mich  drohend  umziehn. 
Ach !  mir  ist  die  Freude  wohl  nimmer  gegeben, 
Im  sonnigen  Thale  der  Heimath  zu  lel^n  ; 
Nie  wird  mir,  wie  einst  dort,  die  Harfe  erbeben, 
Begleitend  die  Tdne  von  Erin  go  bragh. 

Erin,  zu  deinen  geliebten  Gestaden 
Kehr  ich  in  wonnigen  Trliumen  zurUck; 


Doch'  ich  erwache  im  Lande  der  Fremde, 
Suche  die  Freunde  mit  klagendem  Bliok, 
Wirst  du  denn,  Schicksal,  mich  ewigUch  hassen ! 
Werden  mich  nimmer  die  Briider  um&ssen ! 
Mussten  im  Kampfe  sie  fUr  mich  erblaaaen, 
Oder  erleben,  verbannt  mich  zu  sehen ! 

Wo  ist  die  Htitte  imgrttnenden  Walde  1 
Hat  sie  des  Krieges  Yerwiistung  zerstdrt  f 
Wo  ist  die  Mutter,  die  treu  mich  gepfleget, 
Und  wo  ist  der  Freund,  den  ich  liebend  verehrt  I 
Warum,  O  du  thSriehtes  Herz,mit  Gefallen 
DiohkettenanGuter,die  irdisch  zerfallen  t 
Es  ktf nnen  die  Jahre  wie  Thautropfen  fidlen, 
Doch  Freude  dir  bringen,  sie  kSnnen  es  nicht. 

Doch  in  der  Erinn'mngen  Schmerzen  verainkend, 
Ist  ewig  ein  Wunsch  nur  dem  Herzen  mir  nah ; 
Erin,  ich  segue  dich  aus  der  Yerbannung, 
Erin,  mein  Yaterland,  Erin  go  bragh  ! 
Wenn  einstens  im  Grabe  gestillet  mein  Sehnen, 
M9g  ewiges  GrUn  dir  die  Felder  verschSnen, 
Und  hoch  dir  der  Barden  Lieder  noch  tiinen 
Erin  Mavoumin,  Erin  go  bragh  1 


*  We  committed  an  error  last  month  in  attributiiu;  the  Tranilation  of  PihroclCof  Donald  Dhu  to  that  Gonnt  of  PoxgsUU, 
vrho  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  Edinburgh,  ana  married  Miss  Cranstoun,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Dngald  Stewart,  and  tbe 
early  friend  and  life-long  correspondent  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  last  Count  of  Purgstall  wu  the  translator  ;  itbo,  thoagb, 
he  died  in  boybood,  after  giving  promise  of  remarkable  talent,  as  he  survived  his  father,  bore  the  title.  He  must,  however, 
from  his  birth,  and  the  peculiar  character  and  attainments  and  tastes  of  his  celebrated  mother,  have  been  more  Scottish,  or 
more  ^>oeli(xUly  connected  with  oar  country,  than  his  fatber  could  have  been.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with 
Captam  Basil  HalPs  Schlois  fffun/eld,  will  remember  the  touching  history  of  the  highly-gifted  boy,  and  the  bereaved  mother 
whom  sorrow  for  his  premature  loss  bowed  down  with  grief  to  the  and  of  her  days. 
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BON  GAULTIER  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

**  A  moT  n*«st  qae  honnenr  et  elotre  d^estre  diet  et  repute  Bon  Gactltibr  et  bon  compaignon :  es  ce  nom,  suis  bien  venu 
en  tootes  bonnes  compaignies  de  Pantagruelistes."— Rabelais,  Proloffue  de  premier  livre. 


ScBS(E.—Tke  Interior  of  the  MarUOo  Towery  Leitk^A 
lar^  eireukw  Apartment  lighted  hy  a  chandelier  from 
ike  centre— Bookekdtee  and  Preeue  round  the  itallt— 
A  large  fire  ia  blazing,  near  which  are  two  tofae  and  a 
table,  and  a  camp  bed  is  dimly  mtiJtle  oppoeite — In  the 
midU  of  ike  floor  it  a  aqnare  opening,  w&h  a  lifted  trap- 
door,atukieh  the  thaJUofa  ladder  are  weible.  Timb 
^NearMidni^. 

BoK  Gaultibr  (caUing  down  the  opening.  J 
MTheraon ! 

Thane  Cfram  the  Well-hole. J 
Oigh !  Olgh !  her  nainsell's  here. 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
WO]  yon  leave  that  small  still  of  yoursy  you 
incorrigible  savage,  and  listen  to  me  ?    I  hear  some 
one  battering  at  the  gate. 

Thanb. 
Twnll  pe  an  exceeseman,  nae  doot ;  but  she 's  no 
to  get  in  here. 

Bon  Gaultier* 
At  the  same  time,  you  wiU  do  me  the  favour 
to  pop  that  shock-head  of  yours  out  of  the  port- 
liole,  and  see  who  it  is.  I  heard  a  clanking  just 
DOW,  as  if  aome  one  were  meddling  with  the 
fastenings. 

Thane. 
Her  nainsell  will  do  that— f  ^  loave  breaks  in  at 
thepor^holej — ^Feegh!  proots!  she's  clean puahioned 
wi'  the  saut  water !  feegh ! 

BoN  Gaultier. 
A  regnlar  cascade !    Try  it  again,  old  Ossian  ; 
your  hair  will  be  none  the  worse  for  a  touch  of 
Neptones  Macassar.    Well,  who  is  iti 
Thane. 
Tateevil!  there's  a  man  down  jielow,  like  an 
offiflher,  in  a  poat ! 

Bon  Gaultier. 
The  deuce !     A  sheriff's  officer  ? 

Thane. 
May  pe  ay,  and  may  pe  no ;  but  she's  mair  like 

taaiiffrny Fa's  tat,  I  say  ? 

Voice  without. 
Hallo!    Aloft  there! 

Bon  Gaultier. 
0,  it's  aU  right !    My  friend  Captain  O'Malley, 
at  last.     Up  with  the  portcullis,  M'Pherson,  and 
secure  the  boat  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

(Captain  CMalley  emerges  from  the  weU-hoU.) 
My  dear  (yMaHey— delighted  to  see  you.  Wel- 
come to  my  winter  quarters ! 

O'MALLEr. 

By  Jove,  Bon,  this  is  a  surprise,  indeed !  I  could 
Iwrdly  believe  that  you  were  not  hoaxing  me, 
when  I  got  your  note.  I  had  no  idea  the  interior 
of  this  old  fortress  was  habitable ;  and  to  say  the 
truth,  the  sight  of  that  Traitor's  Gate  of  yours 
down  bebw  was  rather  ominous.  What  kind 
of  garrison  do  you  keep  ?  That  Highland  familiar 
of  yours— you  11   forgive  me— might  be  a  little 


comelier  without  injuring  his  national  peculiar!* 
ties. 

Bon  Gaultier. 
Comelier?  It  would  be  painting  the  lily,  to 
touch  him.  He's  a  whole  garrison  in  himself. 
That  red  head  of  his  is  as  good  as  a  blunderbuss. 
I  never  knew  the  messenger's  concurrent  yet,  that 
could  look  him  steadily  in  the  face.  But  how  like 
you  the  interior? 

O'Malley. 
Vastly !    A  little  dark  and  Rembrandtish  or  so ; 
but  one  gets  easily  used  to  that.    The  well-hole 
is  a  study  for  Cruikshank.    Dampish,  eh  ? 
BoN  Gaultier. 
Not  a  whit.    As  dry  as  an  oven. 

O'Malley. 
And  so  you  got  it  from  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, eh  ?  How  good  I  Quite  a  snuggery,  I  swear  ; 
and  with  a  bundle  of  cigars,  a  bottle  of  sherry,  or 
a  sHght  soupfon  of  cogniac,  I  should  prefer  it  on 
the  whole  to  one  of  our  old  bivouacks  in  the  Pen- 
insula. 

Bon  Gaultier. 
MTherson!  Bring  up  some  of  Cockbum  and 
Campbell's  yellow  seal,  the  spirit-case,  and  the 
kettle !  You  have  no  idea  how  cool  the  cellars  are. 
O'Malley. 
Hav'n't  I  ?  rU  trouble  you  for  a  light.  I  had  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  coolness  to-day  as  you'll  find  to 
the  south  of  Kamschatka.— Are  these  cigars 
Cotton's?— Heft  Glasgow  this  morning,  and  out 
of  a  strange  perversity  determined  to  travel  by  the 
sole  remanent  coach,  instead  of  the  railway.  The 
consequence  was,  that  we  stuck  in  the  snow,  near 
one  of  your  country  cathedrals, — ^I  think  they 
call  it  Shotts ;  and  I  had  to  wade  three  mortal 
miles  with  the  fifteen-stone  widow  of  a  Greenock 
grocer  upon  my  back. 

Bon  Gaultier. 
Few  men  would  complain  of  cold  under  such  a 
pressure  of  circiunstances. 

O'Malley. 
No  more  did  I,  at  first ;  but  tlie  unusual  gravity 
of  the  fair  proprietrix  of  the  figs  in  the  end  fairly 
threw  me  off  my  perpendicular,  and  we  both  suc- 
cumbed in  the  snow-drift.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
two  intelligent  hawbucks, — who,  by  the  way, 
mulcted  me  in  half  a  sovereign  a-piece  for  their 
pains, — ^there  would  have  been  a  vacancy  in  her 
Majesty's  Enniskillens. 

BoN  Gaultier. 
Anything  stirring  in  Glasgow  when  you  left, 
O'MaUey? 

O'Malley. 
Nothing  particular.  St.  Rollox,  I  presume,  still 
watches  over  the  safety  of  his  beloved  Gallowgate, 
from  the  top  of  yon  colossal  chimney.  By  the 
way,  Bon,  who  the  mischief  was  this  St.  Rollox? 
Is  there  any  mention  of  him  in  the /S<pffiftoi7u*fortti»  ? 
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Bon  Gaultier. 

Not  a  word.  Mobt  pi-obably  he  was  some  West 
country  lad,  who  was  canonized  for  the  invention 
of  calico.  There  are  a  good  many  of  these  gentry 
in  the  west.  St.  Mirren  has  charge  of  the  destinies 
of  Paisley,  and  Ayr  confides  in  the  mediation  of  a 
certain  St,  Qui  vox.  I  wish  somebody  would  write 
a  sort  of  supplementary  Semita^  and  act  as  the 
biographer  of  the  lesser  luminaries  who  have  been 
jostled  from  the  Scottish  calendar. 
O'Malley. 

"  Saint  Mirren,  and  strike  home !"  What  a  mag- 
nificent war-cry  1 

Box  Gaultikr. 

Or  "  Saint  Rollox  for  the  Gorbals!"  I  shall  cer- 
tainly introduce  them  in  my  next  novel.  By  the 
way,  I  had  forgot  that  I  have  some  verses  on 
the  subject  of  this  very  Saint,  from  a  bard  of  the 
Whistlebinkie  school,— execrable  enough,  I  allow, 
but  not  worse  than  the  average  of  the  Molendinar 
ditties.  Suppose  I  sing  them  % 
O'MLalley. 

With  all  my  heart.     Only  wait  till  I  mix  my- 
self another  glass.    Now,  push  along ! 

Bon  Gaultier  tings 

THE  SONG  OF  ST.  ROLLOX. 

Air, — ^  St.  Patrick  teas  a  gentleman,** 

Your  h'athen  bards  may  rhyme  and  rant 

0'  Castor  and  o'  Pollux. 
But  what  were  they,  the  brithers  twae, 

To  oor  auld  f^cend  St.  Rollox  \ 
What  though  they  raise  or  lay  (he  gales 

That  Boreas  has  begotten, 
While  oor  St.  Rollox  guards  oor  bales 
O'  calico  and  cotton ! 
Then,  brithers, join  your  sangs  wi*  mine; 

Let 's  spend  the  nioht  in  frolics; 
We  'U  neyer  want  a  patron  saunt 
Sae  lang  ^s  we  've  gude  St.  Rollox ! 

Nae  foreign  sannts  will  do  for  hiz; 

O*  them  we  've  had  jam  tatU; 
What  for  Bhould  we  no  raise  our  saunts, 

As  weel  's  oor  ain  pitawties ! 
A  (ilesgie  chap  he  was — ^nae  waur — 

Nane  o'  your  Romish  fangle, 
And  naething  kent  o'  the  Calendar,' 
Though  his  mither  keep't  a  mangle  I 
Then,  brithers,  join  your  sangs  wi'  mine; 

Let  *8  spend  the  nicht  in  fh>lics; 
We  '11  never  want  a  patron  saunt 
Sae  lang 's  we  've  gude  St.  Rollox ! 

His  faether  had  a  wee  pawn  shop — 

His  sign  was  three,  not  four  balls — 
His  sisters  twae,  they  used  to  stop 

Oot  bye  about  the  Gorbals. 
The  Green  has  seen  his  bairns'  pranks; 

And  aft  my  fancy  gladdens. 
To  think  by  Molcudinar's  banks 
He  roamed,  and  the  Cowcaddens. 
Then,  brithers,  join  your  sangs  wi'  mine; 

Let 's  spend  the  nicht  in  frolics; 
We  '11  never  want  a  patron  saunt 
Sae  lang 's  we  've  gude  St.  Rollox ! 

He  kent  fu'  well  to  wind  and  reel, 

Invented  canmric  collars, 
And  was  the  first  that  bauldly  durst 

Singe  muslin  wi'  het  rollers  ; 
He  search'd  the  land,  and  fUnd  blackband. 

Made  red  the  bellows'  noses. 
And  ftae  his  ain  lang  chumley  tap 

Got  \xU  uputhe0i:i:3 ! 


Then,  brithers,  join  your  sangs  wi'  mine ; 
Let 's  spend  the  nicht  in  fjroli^;' 

We  '11  never  want  a  patron  saunt 
Sae  lang 's  we  've  gude  St.  Rollox ! 

O'ALlLLEY. 

Thank  Heaven !  you've  reached  the  end'  of  it. 
My  teeth  are  on  edge  !     The  fellow  who  wrote 
that  deserves  to  be  ducked  in  his  native  Gusedubs ! 
Is  there  much  of  tills  trash  afloat  ? 
Bon  Gaultier. 

Reams.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  becoming  the 
standard  literature  of  Scotland.  The  language  of 
Burns  has  been  withdrawn,  as  antiquated  and  vul- 
gar ;  and  the  jai^on  of  Camlachie  is  substituted 
in  its  place.  Have  you  seen  Whistlebinkie  1 
O'Malley. 

Not  I.  WTiat  the  mischief  is  it  ? — a  person  or 
a  place  ? 

BoN  Gacltier. 

Neither.  It  is  the  nom  dc  ffuerre  6f  the  Paisley 
Parnassus,  or  rather  the  mash-tub  in  which  our 
occidental  rhymsters  are  pleased  to  manufacture 
their  small  beer.  There  is  humour,  however, 
about  the  knaves,  which  b  a  great  redeeming  qua- 
lity ;  and  sometimes  there  is  a  glimpse  of  genius ; 
but  the  dialect  is  generally  disgnsting. 
O'Malley. 

I  don 't  know  much  about  Scotch  poetiy ;  but  it 
sounds  both  strong  and  plaintive. 
Bon  Gaultier. 

So  it  always  will,  when  the  proper  stting  is 
touched.  There  are  some  men,  such  as  Balian- 
tyne,  Thom,  Park,  or  Latto,  who  can  stfll'  wTite 
well  and  purely;  and  poor  Allan  Cunningham  wa^ 
the  best  and  the  purest  of  thein^^all.  But  the 
worse  taste  is  prevalent. 

O'MALLfiY. 

What  is  Wilson  the  vocalist  doing? 

Bon  Gaultier.^     * 
Declining  sadly  in  his  matter.    After  the  glo- 
rious Jacobite  ditties,  which  hurried  one  back  in 
soul  to  the  stonny  era  of  Culloden,  he  was  pleased 
to  favour  the  public  with  a  **  Nicht  wi*  Bums." 
Some  people  liked  it,  I  daresay — but  to  me  it  re- 
called the  memory  of  the  ganger  more  forcibly 
than  the  recollection  of  the  poet.     He  is  now,  I 
hear«  about  to  exhilarate  our  pensive  public  with 
"  A  Haver  wi'  Jamie  Hogg.*^ 
O'Malley. 
What!    The  Ettrick  Shepherd? 

BoN  Gaultier. 
Even  so.    It  is  ten  thousand  pities  that  the  law 
cannot  step  in  to  prevent  such  desecration.    But 
the  worat  is  yet  to  come.    Another  London  vocalist 
is  attempting  to  trump  Wilson  with  "  A  Nicht  wi' 
Queen  Mary,''  which  is  actually  advertised. 
O'Malley. 
It  is  enough  to  make  Ilizzio's  blood  curdle  in 
the  boaixls  of  Holyrood ! 

BoN  Gaultioi.    * 
If  this  style  of  thing  progresses,  we  Inay  yet 
have  "  A  Jaunder  wi'  Sandy  RodgeifY"" 
O'Malley. 
Or  «  A  Tumbler  wi'  GilfiUan— " 

BoN  Gaultier. 
Or  «A  Gill  wr  the  Gaberlunzie  Man!"    By 
He.ivens,    O'Jilalley  !   nobody   will  be   safe.     It 
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would  not  snrprifle  me  one  whit  to  hear,  one  iine 
daj,  the  announcement  of — 

Voice  in  the  Well-hole. 
«  A  Jng  Wi'  Bon  Gaultier ! " 

O'Malley. 
What  vas  that? 

Thai^  Crushing  wildly  up  the  ladder.) 

Taaealgh!  tasealgh!  She'll  no  hide  naelanger 

in  ta  water  hoos,  ^a'  ta  kelpies  an'  ta  speaking 

sealghs !      Safe  us !   here's  ta  muckle  hrute  ! — 

( Snatches  Q  blunderbuss  from  the  wall,  J 

YoirsQ  ScoTt AXD,  (bounds  up  the  ladder  in  a  close- 

fiUijig  sealsUn  dress.  J 
Drop  the  gun,  you  Highhind  heathen,  or  I'll 
brain  jou  on  the  spot  like  a  Covenanter !     Don't 
you  know  me  ? 

Thane. 
Oigh !  and  sure  enough  it's  Maister  Charles,  at 
his  auld  pliskies.    Wha  wad  hae  thought  to  see  ye 
heie  at  this  deed  hour  o'  nicht ;  and,  Lord  safe  us ! 
like  a  seaigh  ? 

YouNO  Scotland. 
Vanish,  thou  son  of  CuthuUin,  and  return  with 
a  tumbler.     Well,  Bon,  how  are  you  ?  . 
O'Malley,  (Aside,) 
Bon,  who  is  this  extraordinary  Triton  ? 

BoN  Gaultier. 
A  perfect  Proteus.    Allow  me  to  introduce  you : 
Captain  O'Malley— Mr.  Charles  Edward. 
YouNO  Scotland. 
O'^Ialley  I   The  very  nxan,  above  all  others,  I 
wished  to  know-r-excuse  the  dampness  of  my  fin. 
May  I  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring  for  Lucy — ^I 
mean  Mrs.  O'Malley,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  ? 
Bon,  it  would  be  a  kind  tuxn  in  you  to  concoct  a 
tambler  for  my  especial  benefit ;  for  the  night  is 
sharp,  and  I  have  had  rather  an  unusual  stretch. 
BoN  Gaultier. 
It  is  no  great  swim  from  the  end  of  the  pier, 
since  you  wece  mad  enough  to  try  it. 
Young  Scotland. 
^ot  from  the  end  of  the  pier,  certainly :  but 
luchkeith  is  ^  trifle  further, 

Bon  Gavltier. 
Inchkcith !  ^"Wliat  on  earth  do  you  mean  1 

Young  Scotland. 
Nothing  on  earth,  but  a  good  deal  in  the  water. 
Simple  as  I  sit  here,  I  have  swum  out  to  Inchkeith 
aod  back  again  to-night  since  eight  of  the  clock, 
and  feel  considerably  benumbed. — This  compound 
is  fair ;  but  errs  on  the  side  of  sugar, 
O'Malley,  (in  a  whisper.) 
I  say^  pon,  is  your  friend  altogether— eh  ? 
you  comprehend  me  ? 

BoN  Gaultier. 
0, perfectly!    He  sticks  at  nothing;  but  his 
friends  are  quite  used  to  it.    That's  rather  a  sin- 
gular swimming  dress  of  yours,  Charles.    Where 
Jidyongetit? 

Young  Scotland. 
From  the  fitudson's  Bay  Company.   It's  a  capi- 
tal article,  and  keeps  out  every  drop  of  water. 
*Gad,  though,  it  nearly  cost  me  my  life  to-night. 
I  was  fired  at,  by  mistake,  for  a  seal. 
Bon  Gaultier. 
What  took  you  to  Inchkeith,  of  all  places? 


Young  Scotland. 

Love.  There  is  a  charming  creature  at  the 
light-house — an  enchanting  Ilero  that  tends  that 
Pharos  of  the  Forth.  Iler  image  has  been  perpe- 
tually before  me  for  the  last  three  months:  so, 
this  evening,  when  I  saw  the  distant  spark  begin 
to  twinkle  on  the  island,  and  thought  that  it  was 
kindled  by  the  fair  fingers  of  Joan  M^Closkie,  I 
felt  that  I  could  no  longer,  with  honour,  refuse  to 
obey  the  signal ;  and,  accordingly,  I  committed 
myself  to  the  waves. 

O'Malleit. 

But  why  did  you  not  take  a  boat.  Sir  ? 
Young  Scotland, 

Bid  Leander  call  a  pair  of  oars  to  cross  the 
Hellespont  ?  His  secret  would  have  been  profaned 
in  the  custody  of  the  jolly  young  watermen  who 
plied  at  the  stairs  of  Abydos  ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, I  eschewed  the  accommodation  of  a  boat  re- 
dolent of  herring-brine,  and  the  society  of  a  couple 
of  gentlemen  more  addicted  to  the  use  of  whisky 
and  pig-tail,  than  to  a  diligent  exercise  of  their 
razors.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  I  looked 
in  upon  the  dredgers,  on  my  way  back,  and  re- 
freshed myself  with  a  few  dozens  of  oysters,  and  a 
small  thimbleful  of  the  Ardent.  I  desired  them  to 
drop  a  board  or  two  here  on  their  return. 
Bon  Gaultier. 

If  the  natives  arrive,  I  shall  believe  you.     In 
the  meantime,  and  as  a  condition  of  supper,  I  or- 
dain you  to  describe  your  adventure  in  verse,  for 
the  edification  of  Captain  O'Malley. 
O'Malley. 

Pray,  don't  put  your  friend  to  that  trouble. 
BoN  Gaultier. 

Trouble !  you  don't  know  him.  Verse  flows  more 
naturally  from  his  mouth  than  prose.     I  believe 
that  he  could  versify  the  Almanack. 
Young  Scotland. 

I'm  sure  I've  no  objections.  By  Jove,  though, 
I  made  a  near  shave  of  it  at  the  pier.  Half-a- 
dozen  fellows  banged  at  me  with  ball ;  and  if  I 
had  not  dived  like  a  Newfoundland,  the  whitings 
would  have  had  a  benefit.  But  to  my  rhyming 
gear.    Here  goes  for 

THE  LEANDER  OF  THE  FORTH. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  stars  were  dim, 

Each  jealously  was  watching  each; 
And  through  the  weeds  that  shoreward  swim, 

The  waves  were  breaking  on  the  beach. 
I  stood  beside  the  bulwark  stone, 

And  look'd  across  the  heaving  water. 
To  catch  the  first  dim  ppark  that  shone, 

And  caird  me  to  M'CIoskie'B  daughter. 

It  came — ^it  came  !  a  radiant  gleam, 

Like  some  vast  serpent's  eye  of  fire  ; 
And  fh)m  the  middle  ocean  stream 

It  glitter'd  with  inverted  spire. 
One  daring  plunge  !  the  waves,  though  high^ 

Were  not  so  strong  as  to  divide  us; 
And,  like  the  young  Leander,  I 

Was  soon  half  way  from  my  Abydos  1 

She  met  me  at  the  mussel  cove, 

She  did— the  tenderest  of  women  : 
*Ti8  sweet  to  feel  the  arms  we  love 

Entwined  around  us— after  swimming  I 
The  words  she  spoke,  the  kiss  she  gave, 

Not  Hero's  self  could  ere  surpas-  her  ! 
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Slie  wiped  me  from  the  briny  wave, 

And  rubbed  me  oyer  with  Macassar. 
A  moment,  and  we  climbed  the  stair, 
And  entered  to  the  Hall  of  light ; 
Four  blazing  lamps  were  flaming  there— 

The  far-eyed  beacons  of  the  night. 
But  she — my  soul — my  joy — ^my  own  ! 
She  only  thought  of  her  protector  ; 
And  BO  we  sate  entranced,  alone. 

Beneath  the  glare  of  a  reflector  I 
I  did  not  watch  it ;  no,  not  I ! 
I  only  looked  into  her  eyes, 
And  felt  with  each  long,  shuddering  sigh. 

The  pulses  of  her  passion  rise. 
I  knew  that  words,  though  winged  with  flame^ 

That  mutual  bliss  would  only  weaken  ; 
When  lo,  I  heard  a  roice  exclaim, 

^  Ye're  no  attendin'  to  the  beacon  !" 
One  kiss  I  one  sob  I  and  down  the  stair 

I  darted  swift,  but  not  unseen  ; 
For  rose  the  cry  of  wild  despair— 

**  The  deil*s  been  sittin'  wi*  our  Jean  !" 
Again  I  plunged  into  the  flood. 

And  topped  each  breaker  like  its  fellow^ 
Nor  ever  paused  until  I  stood 
Beneath  the  steps  of  the  Martello.! 
O'Mallet. 
Bravo !  capital !    When  I  was  at  the  stonning 
of  Ciudad  Bodrigo-^ 

Bon  Gaultieiu 
My  dear  O'MaUey,  were  70a  at  the  theatre  in 
.  Glasgow?    I  see  Miss  Helen  Fancit  has  been  play- 
ing there, 

O'Mallet. 

To  be  sure  I  was !    A  splendid  creatnre.    We're 

all  wild  about  her  in  Dublin — and  no  wonder. 

As  we  used  to  say  at  College— "/>/an«  divina  est'* 

BoN  Gaultier. 

^^She  is  indeed  perfection !" 

YouNQ  Scotland, 
Oh,  sweet  Helen  Faucit ! 

O'Malley. 
The  Siddons  of  her  time  ! 

Bon  Gaultier. 
Nay,  Captain,  don't  join  in  that  idle  cry  ! 
Comparisons  are  not  for  genius.  Mrs.  Pritchard 
was  the  ideal  of  her  day,  the  Siddons  of  hers — 
then  came  Miss  O'Neill ;  great  too,  but  with  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  genius.  And  now,  we  have  Miss 
Helen  Faucit,  in  all  whose  performances  is  that 
unmistakeable  impress  of  genius,  which  strikes 
out  new  pathways  for  itself,  and  makes  the  stan- 
dard by  which  it  is  to  be  judged.  Hers  is  a  crea- 
tive genius  of  the  highest  order.  The  characters 
outlined  by  inferior  men  become  noble  realities  in 
her  hands.  Bulwer  and  Knowles  must  have 
stared  with  delighted  surprise,  the  one  at  her 
Pauline,  in  the  Lady  o/Lyons^  and  the  other  at 
her  Julia  in  the  Hunchback,  But  it  is  as  **  Shak- 
spere's  women"  that  she  should  be  seen.  Her 
genius  rises  with  her  subject.  What  a  flood  of 
new  light  she  flings  upon  those  characters  with 
which  we  had  deemed  ourselves  most  familiar ! 
YouNO  Scotland. 
Most  true !  What  a  reading,  for  instance,  is  that 
of  her  Lady  Macbeth  ?  Worth  all  the  commenta- 
tors in  the  world. 

O'Mallet, 
But  her  Juliet  J— Why  it  brought  tears  into  my 
old  eyes  | 


Bon  Gaultier. 
I  am  proud  to  say  my  nerves  were  not  a  whit 
stronger  than  your  own.  I  saw  Fanny  Kemble, 
when  she  first  appeared  as  Juliet^  with  the  pres- 
tige of  a  great  ancestral  name,  youth,  and  much 
beauty,  and  the  rumour  of  talents,  which  then 
seemed  to  have  left  the  stage  for  ever.  I  saw  her, 
and  enjoyed  the  scene  as  a  high  intellectual  pri- 
vily. I  heard  the  glorious  verse  flowing  melli- 
fluously  from  beautiful  lips.  I  felt  that  the  pas- 
sion of  the  young  Italian  girl  was  there  most 
sweetly  counterfeited,  and  joined  with  the  audience 
in  giving  her  the  full  tribute  of  my  applause. 
But  I  cannot  applaud  Miss  Helen  Faucit»  for  she  is 
no  counterfeit. 

Young  Scotland, 
Of  course  not.  You  would  as  soon  think  of 
applauding  Juliet  herself,  were  she  to  pass  be- 
fore you  either  in  the  plenitude  of  her  rapture 
or  her  woe.  For  myself,  I  was  lost  in  the  reality  of 
the  spectacle — ^from  that  wonderful  balcony  scene, 
so  passionate,  yet  so  pure— to  the  horrors  of  the 
ghostly  vault,  where  the  senseless  body  of  the 
sweetest  lady  lies»  only  to  be  roused  by  the  embrace 
of  her  dying  lover. 

BoN  Gaultier. 
And  that  fearful  starting  from  the  tomb— the 
Lazarus  look — ^the  frantic  clinging  to  the  dead 
head  of  her  dear  lord !    It  was  Isabella  with  her 
pot  of  basil — ^the  same  passionate  lavishing  of  en- 
dearment, on  the  cold,  love-hallowed  corpse  1 
I  wiU  oroiP  round  him  ia  his  place. 
Grow,  liye,  die,  looking  in  his  face, 
Die,  dying  clasped  in  his  embrace  ! 
YouNQ  Scotland. 
Will  you  listen  to  some  lines  of  mine  upon  this 
lady's  Juliet  ? 

BoN  Gaultier. 
Certainly. 

YouNO  Scotland  {reads) 

ON  MISS  HELEN  FAUCIT'S  JULIET. 

I  have  been  wandering  in  enchanted  ground, 

The  slave  and  subject,  Lady,  of  thy  spell ; 
I  heard  thy  voice,  and  straightway  all  around 

Became  transformed;  yet  how,  I  could  not  tell : 
And  through  Verona's  streets  I  took  my  way, 

Thronged  with  quaint  masks  and  gallants  many  a  one, 
I  heard  the  sounds  of  revel  and  of  fray. 

And  saw  bright  weapons  flashing  in  the  sun. 
So  passed  I  on,  in  marvel,  till  the  night 

Cooled  the  red  fbmace  of  the  southern  sky. 
And  the  sweet  stars,  all  kindling  into  light, 

Burst  through  the  vaulted  darkness,  where  they  lie. 
Hush'd  was  the  city,  and  its  varied  din. 

As  with  a  tremulous  thrill,  and  half  afraid, 
I  entered,  through  a  stately  portal,  in 

To  what  might  be  a  garden  or  a  glade. 
A  soft  voluptuous  odour  filled  the  spot. 

From  the  rose  thickets  and  the  orange  bower. 
And  a  tall  fountain,  burstmg  from  its  grot, 

Broke  up  the  moonbeam  in  a  pearly  shower  ; 
And  then  it  was  I  heard  the  nightin^ble. 

Within  the  dark  pomegranate  boughs  unseen. 
Pour  out  the  saddest  and  the  tenderest  wail, 

That  ever  filled  with  tears  a  lover's  eyne ; 
When  lo  !  a  whisper  stole  upon  my  ear. 

With  such  angelio  sweetness  in  its  tone. 
That  my  heart  beat  as  though  a  Saint  were  near, 

And  lost  all  sense  of  presence — save  of  one. 
For  there,  upon  the  balcony  above, 

And  whiter  than  the  moonlight  round  her  shinuig^ 
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I  saw  the  perfect  form  of  maiden's  lore 

In  the  npt  fondness  of  her  soul  reclining  ; — 
And  heard  her  speak  in  such  impassioned  strain. 

With  snch  melodious  yearning  and  divine — 
niat  I  shall  nerer  hear  that  tale  again 
From  other  lips,  sweet  Lady,  than  from  thine. 
BoK  Gaultier. 
Pretty  enongh— but  cold. 

O'Mallet. 
That's  just  what  I  was  thinking :  so,  if  you 
would  hand  across  the  materials. — ^Thank  you  I 
Boh  Gaultier. 
The  wonder  in  this  young  actress,  and  what  die- 
tinguiahesher  from  her  predecessors,  is  her  yersati- 
lity.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two,  her  Lady 
Macbeth  or  her  Juliet,  is  the  finer.    And  these 
again  are  not  superior  to  her  Imogen,  her  Con- 
Btanoe,  or  her  Desdemona.     But  finer,  to  my  ap- 
prdiennon,  than  them  all  is  her  Rosalind. 

YotJNO  SCOTLAKD. 

You  surprise  me. 

BOK  GAVLTIfiR. 

Yes,  her  Roealind  is  perfect.  Other  actresses 
are  arch,  sparkling,  and  piquant :  but  that  is  all. 
But  Hiss  Helen  Faueit,  as  was  weU  remarked  by 
s  critic  in  the  Athensum,  in  a  late  series  of  able 


papers  on  Shakspere's  female  characters,  **  infuses 
into  the  part  of  Rosalind  all  the  tender  though 
lively  grace  which  the  poet  has  made  its  principal 
attribute  and  most  exquisite  attraction — ^breathing 
the  soul  of  elegance,  wit,  and  feeling,  through  that 
noble  forest  pastoral."  Through  all  the  joyousness 
of  Rosalind's  spirit,  you  see  the  extreme  gentle- 
ness that  is  the  element  of  her  character.  She 
would  not,  as  she  says  herself,  hurt  a  fly.  She  is 
the  reconciler  of  differences,  the  maker  of  peace,— 
she  moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  loving-kindness. 
All  this  is  admirably  shadowed  out  by  Miss  Helen 
Faueit,  while  the  ddidous  wit  of  Rosalind  breaks 
from  her  with  a  graceful  gaiety,  as  fascinating  as 
it  is  rare. 

Young  Scotland. 

Bon,  you  were  severe  upon  my  verses.  Pniy> 
have  you  none  of  your  own  upon  this  lady  1  I 
want  my  revenge. 

BoN  Gaultier. 

You  shall  have  it,  my  dear  boy.  My  lines  are 
not  quite  in  the  old  Gaulterian  style ;  and,  as  my 
hand,  like  Hamlet's,  is  "ill at  these  numbers," 
you  may  abuse  them  freely.  By  the  way,  the  idea 
is  not  unlike  your  own.    They  are 


TO  ROSALIND. 
Blessings  on  the  glorious  spirit,  lies  in  poesy  dirine  ! 
Blessings,  lady,  on  the  magic  of  that  wondrous  power  of  thine  t 
I  hare  had  a  dream  of  summer — summer  in  the  golden  time. 
When  the  heart  had  all  its  fireehness,  and  the  world  was  in  its  prime. 
I  have  been  away  in  Arden,  and  I  still  am  ranging  there  ; 
Still  I  feel  the  forest  breezes  fan  my  cheek  and  lift  my  hair  ;   ' 
Still  I  hear  the  stir  and  whisper  which  the  arching  branches  make. 
And  the  leafy  stillness  broken  by  the  deer  amid  the  brake  ! 
Where  along  the  wood  the  brooklet  runs,  upon  its  mossy  brink. 
Myself  a  stricken  deer  I've  laid  me,  where  the  stricken  came  to  drink. 
There  be  Amiens  and  his  oomates,  up,  yon  giant  stems  between, 
Yonder,  where  the  sun  is  shining,  'neath  the  oak  upon  the  green. 
Hark  I  the  throstle-cock  is  singing  1  and  he  turns  lus  merry  note. 
Carolling  in  emulation  of  the  sweet  bird's  joyous  throat. 
Lightly  let  them  troll  their  wood-notes,  fleet  the  careless  time  away  ! 
What  know  they  of  Iotc's  emotion  I    No  sweet  Rosalind  have  they  ! 
I  will  down  by  yonder  dingle — ^none  shall  steal  upon  us  there — 
Hearenly,  heavenly  Rosalinda !  thou  art  with  me  everywhere  I 
£yer  is  thy  voice  beside  me,  ever  on  thy  brow  I  gaze. 
One  such  glorious  dream  about  thee  all  the  world  beside  outweighs ! 
See,  young  Granymede  awaits  me.  Blessings  on  that  roguish  boy  I 
How  he  lightens  my  love's  sadness  with  a  sweet  and  pensiye  joy  1 
Yet  the  charms,  the  playftd  graces,  that  show  bright  in  him,  I  find. 
Only  duster  round  the  image  of  my  heavenly  Rosalind. 
So  would  Rosalind  haye  won  me — so  haye  looked  and  so  have  smiled. 
With  such  blithe  and  open  spirit  me  of  all  my  heart  beguiled. 
Ever  deeper  grows  my  passion,  restless  more  my  eager  heart — 
'^  I  can  live  no  more  by  thinking,"  from  my  Rosalind  apart.  * 
*  Then  to-morrow  thou  shait  see  her — see  her,  wed  her,  if  you  will ! " 
Oh,  ye  gods,  let  that  to-morrow,  shine  in  golden  numbers  still ! 
For  it  gaye  her  to  my  bosom,  and  at  length,  when  there  reclined, 
By  the  proudest  name  I  claimed  her,  as  my  own, "  my  Rosalind !  "f 

Snch,  dear  lady,  was  the  yision,  such  the  passion  strong  and  deep, 
Which  thy  magic  wrought  within  me,  laying  meaner  thoughts  to  sleep. 
I  have  been  the  young  Orlando,  and,  though  but  a  dream  it  were, 
Neyer  from  my  heart  shall  vanish  what  hath  struck  so  deeply  there  t 


O'Mallet. 
Our  friend  is  moved. 

BoN  Gaultier. 
Moved !    I  should  hope  I  am.    It  would  be  ill 
with  me,  when  genius  in  its  most  delightfal  shape 


did  not  move  me.    Well,  Charles,  what  have  you 
got  to  say  to  my  rhymes  ? 

YouNO  Scotland. 
Oh,  I  yield.    Your  lute  has  the  true  tone  in  it. 
Mine  sounds  like  a  cracked  kit  beside  it.  CMalley, 


*  Orhmdo^ — ^I  can.  live  no  losser  1  ^ 

RofcUimi,-^!  viU  weary  ypu  then  no  longerlby  taUdng.    ...     If  you  do  loye  Rosalind  so  near  your  heart  as  your  gei- 
lure  cries  it  out,  when  your  brother  marries  Aliena,  shall  you  marry  her—As  You  Like  It,    Act  V.,  Scene  II, 
t  Oiim^Or-lf  there  be  troth  in  aigbt,  yon  an  roy  Rosalind.— /6»</,    Act  V,,  Scene  IV, 
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you,  too,  are  looking  deuccdly  Berions,  sentimental, 
and  authorlike.  Do  you  meditate  a  new  Serial,  or 
a  Five-act  Tragedy  ? 

O'Mallby. 

Neither  cock  will  fight.  I  have  been  thinking, 
for  some  time,  of  adopting  the  anonymous,  and 
appearing  before  the  public  in  the  diameter  of  an 
Eidolon.  Don't  you  think  that  a  series  of  bril- 
liant sketches — something  between  histoiy  and 
romance— embodying,  for  example,  the  most  dash- 
ing exploits  of  the  Peninsula,  such  as  the  storming 
of  Ciu — 

Young  Scotland. 

What !  would  you  surrender  all  your  present 
fame,  without  a  murmur,  and  inflict  the  death- 
pang  upon  the  hearts  of  a  thousand  stanch 
O'Malleyites? 

O'Malley. 

The  one  great  question  is — would  it  not  pay 
better  ?  People  like  to  have  their  curiosity  piqued. 
If  you  discover  yourself,  they  are  sure  to  find  out, 
within  the  year,  that  you  want  originality,  or 
variety,  or  some  nonsense  of  that  sort ;  and  walk 
over  to  the  standard  of  the  newest  literary  cham- 
pion. 

Box  Gaultier. 

There  is  truth  in  what  you  say.  Neither  Icon 
Basilike,  nor  the  Letters  of  Junius  would  have 
maintained  their  ground,  if  the  mystery  of  their 
authorship  had  been  solved  ;  and  even  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  when  declared,  was  less  popiilar  than  the 
Great  Unknown. 

Young  Scotland. 

Stat  fiominia  umbra  !  ** The  Doctor"  is  another 
case  in  point.     Was  it  Sonthey's,  or  was  it  not  ? 
Bon  Gaultier. 

It  needed  not  the  affirmation  of  his  lady  to  estab- 
lish that  point.  The  work  itself  contains  inter- 
nal evidence  of  the  authorship;  couched,  indeed,  in 
a  sort  of  hieroglyphic,  but  quite  conclusive  when 
explained. 

Young  Scotland. 

As  how  ? 

BoN  Gaultier, 

Hand  me  the  first  volume  from  the  shelf  r*-Thank 
you  !  The  mysterious  passage  occurs  at  the  com- 
mencement, in  the  charming  description  of  the 
author  s  family,  where,  over  breakfast,  he  threatens 
to  write  "  The  History  of  Dr.  Daniel  Dove  of  Don- 
caster  y  and  his  horse  Nobs,"  and  to  dedicate  it  to  his 
wife.  It  runs  thus,—"  *  Why,  he  is  not  in  earnest,' 
said  my  wife's  youngest  sister.  *  He  never  can 
be,'  replied  my  wife.  And  yet,  beginning  to  think 
thatperadventure  I  was,  she  looked  at  me  with  a 
quick  turn  of  the  eye, — *  A  pretty  subject,  indeed, 
for  you  to  employ  your  time  upon  !  You —  yema 
whehaha  yoku  *  almad  ctenba  twandri  athancod  !  ' 
I  have  thought  proper  to  translate  this  part  of  my 
commandante's  speech  into  the  Garamna  tongue." 
O'Malley. 

Why,  who  ever  heard  of  the  Garamna  tongue, 
unless  it  be  the  language  of  some  heathen  prorince 
of  Central  Africa,  which  owes  obedience  to  the 
sceptre  of  King  N.  P.  Willis  the  First ! 

♦  This  is  printed  ««jolju"m  "The  Doctor,"  obviously  bv 

mistike. 


Bon  Gaultier. 
"Garamna"   is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
"  Anagram,"  subjected  to  its  own  process.    Now 
apply  this  key  to  the  mysterious  sentence,  and  by 
simple  transposition  of  the  letters  you  have  the 
following  result :      "  A  pretty  subject  indeed,  for 
you  to  employ  your  time  upon  I  you,— ^o«,  irAo 
have  written  Thalaha  and  Kehama  and  Madoc" 
YouNQ  Scotland. 
A  most  ingenious  discovery,  indeed  !  I  have  just 
marked  off  the  letters,  and  they  suit  exactly.    I 
wonder  it  was  never  stumbled  on  before.    Is  this 
your  own  interpretation,  Bon  ? 
Bon  Gaultier. 
No ;  I  have  little  leisure  for  the  Curiosities  of 
Literature.  The  merit  belongs  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Brown 
of  Edinburgh,  a  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Scrip- 
tural Commentator.      We  may  thank  him  for 
having  set  at  rest  a  question  that  might  have  co^t 
us  some  scores  of  speculative  octavos. 
O'Mallex. 
Hang  literature !     Let's  have  a  song. 

Bon  Gavlubb. 
With  all  my  heart.     Cluu*les,  you  remember 
Felicia  M'Taggart  { 

Young  Scotland. 
Confound  it,  Bon  \     You  might  as  well  let  that 
affair  alone. 

BoN  Gaultier. 
0,  you  don't  like  the  subject  now,  don't  you  t 
Please,  however,  to  remember  what  I  endured  at 
your  hands,  when  you  were  playing  the  part  of 
Orlando  Inamorato  ;  and  let  me  at  least  recount 
my  own  sufferings,  if  I  must  not  allude  to  yours. 
O'Malley  shall  be  the  judge  betwixt  us.  {Sipgs.) 
THE  LAY  OF  THE  LOVE-SICK. 
A  IB, — **  The  day$  «e  ^ttnt  a^{p$yin(f*^ 
I  would  all  womankind  were  dead, 

Or  banish'd  o'er  the  sea  ; 
For  they  have  been  a  bitter  plague 

These  last  six  weeks  to  me. 
It  is  not  that  I'm  tondied  myself ; 

For  that  I  do  not  fear  : 
No  female  face  hath  shown  me  grace 

For  many  a  bygone  year  ; 
But  'tis  the  most  infernal  bore, 

Of  all  the  bores  I  know, 
To  have  a  friend  who's  lost  his  heart 

A  short  time  ago. 
Whene'er  we  walk  to  Arthur's  Seat, 

Or  down  by  Granton  Pier, 
To  pip  a  glass  of  sherry  wine. 

Commixed  with  ginger-beer. 
Or  climb  the  far  Corstorphine  hill. 

To  catch  a  breath  of  air. 
Then  for  my  sins,  he  straight  begins 

To  rave  about  his  fair  ! 
O  'tis  the  most  tremendous  bore, 

Of  all  the  bores  I  know. 
To  have  a  flriend  who's  lost  )ua  heart 
A  short  time  ago. 

In  vain  you  pour  into  his  ear 

Your  own  confiding  grief, 
In  vain  you  claim  his  sympathy, 

In  vain  you  ask  relief, 
In  vain  you  try  to  rouse  him  by 

Joke,  repartee,  or  quiz  ; 
His  sole  reply's  a  burning  sigh. 

And,  <"  What  a  mind  it  is  !" 
O  Lord  !  it  is  the  greatest  bore, 

Of  all  the  bores  I  know, 
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To  bave  a  friend  whQ*6  bet  hia  heart, 
A.  sliort  tin^e  ago  1 

I  'r«  hea^  her  thon>qgh)y  deacribed 

An  hundred  times,  I  'm  sure. 
And  all  the  while  I  *Te  tried  to  smile. 

And  piktiently  endure. 
Ud  waxa  iBtvon;  upon  his  pangs, 

Fax  fltnuger  than  his  grog. 
And  9tiU  I  say,  in  a.playfiil  way, 

^  Why,  you  're  a  lucky  dog  V* 
Bat,  oh,  it  is  the  heaviest  bore, 

or  all  the  bores  I  know, 
To  haT«  a.  friend  wh»'i  lost  his  heart 

A  aboit  time  ago. 
I  really  wish  he'd  do  like  me 

When  I  was  yoong  and  strong ; 
I  form'd  a  passion  every  week, 

BjQt  never  kept  it  long. 
But  he  has  not  the  sportive  mood. 

That  ikhrays  r^seued  me, 
Aad  so  I  would  all  w6men  could 

Be  banished  o'er  the  sea  I 
For  'tis  the  most  egregious  bore. 

Of  all  the  bores  I  know, 
To  have  a  friend  who's  lost  his  heart 

A  short  time  ago ! 

O'MALLtV. 

A  capftid  song !  It  reminds  me  of  a  little  inci- 
dent that  happened  after  the  storming  of  Ciudad 

Rod— 

YoTTNo  Scotland. 
Anything  new  going,  Bon,,  in  the  verse  way  just 

now? 

Box  GAULTIEn. 

A  whole  deluge.  Everybody  rhymes.  The 
more  the  better.  It  is  a  wholesome  exercise — en- 
courages paper  manufactories^  and  Israelitish  quill- 
dealers — ^and  never  yet  spoiled  a  man  that  was 
worth  preserving. 

CM  ALLEY. 

Wliat  do  you  toy  to  Young  England  ?  It  is  a 
name  of  some  notorlHy. 

^ON  GaULTI£R. 

'Tis  a  fine-hearted  set  of  lads,  plucky  as  pan- 
thers, yet  with  a  fore  lack  of  stamina.  They  want 
the  roUicking  force  of  their  northern  brother,  and 
dissipate  their  energies  upon  too  many  objects  at 
once.  No  young  Englander  is  considered  to  have 
pas£«d  his  noviciate,  until  he  has  made  three  separate 
appearances  a»  Poet,  Politician,  and  Puseyite. 
O'Malley, 
Have  you  read  much  of  their  poetry  ? 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
A  good  deal.  Some  of  them  can  turn  a  strophe 
prettily  enough ;  but  on  the  whole  the  verse  is 
washy,  and  reminds  one  irresistibly  of  soap-suds. 
It  is  a  queer  mixture  of  Heathen  mythology,  and 
Anglican  deyotion^  not  without  a  yearning  to- 
vaids  Rome,  and  withal  as  hazy  as  a  November 
morning.  Monckton  Milnes  and  Baillie  Cochrane 
are  the  best. 

O'Mallet. 
Do  you  except  Aubteiy  de  Vere? 

Bon  Gaultier. 
I  do.  The  Quarter^  went  sadly  astray  in  its 
estimate  of  that  young  gentleman's  capabilities. 
He  is  the  sort  of  Sir  Galahad  of  the  party — the 
maiden-knight  with  the  white  shield — who  is  evei^ 
lastingly  ri'ling  about  the  world  in  s?arcli  of  no- 


thing, and  seeing  visions  without  any  earthly  sig* 
nificanc».  The  music  of  Shelley  is  peipetually  ring- 
ing in  his  ears,  but  he  cannot  reproduce  it. 
Young  Scotland. 
Father  Bon,  you  are  too  severe. 

Bon  Gaultibr. 
If  you  think  so,  have  the  kindness  to  open  that 
plump  duodecimo.    It  is  De  Vere's  last  volume — 
The  Search  ttfter  Proserpine  — and  favour  us  with 
a  specimen. 

Young  Scotland. 
What  shaU  I  read  ?     The  Death  of  King  Charles 
the  Alarfyr? 

Bon  Gaultier. 
In  Heaven's  name,  no !  the  room  is  cold  enough 
already.     Give  us  one  of  the  sonnets. 

Young  Scotland. 
Here  goes  then  for  The  Tomb  of  Themisiocles  at 
the  Piraeus^ 

The  Sun  is  slowly  sinking— it  is  set — 

Yet  still  yon  mountain  range  of  Megara 

(Like  one  that  on  his  palate  strives  to  stay 

A  taste  foregone,)  retains,  pnrpureal  yet, 

The  sweet  remembrance :  crimsoned,  the  waves  fret 

Against  those  far>famed  walls  that  gird  the  bay. 

Marmoreal  record  of  a  mightier  day. 

When,  pushed  beyond  that  rocky  parapet 

In  one  elliptic  wave  of  blood-stained  brine. 

This  gulf,  beneath  the  unwonted  weight  accurst 

Of  multitudinous  shipe,  boimded  and  burst ; 

And,  sinking,  left  more  high  its  sanguine  line 

Tlian  yonder  margin  where  the  Athenians'  grave 

Still  in  its  secret  joy  engulfs  the  applauding  wave. 

This  is  rare  rubbish ! 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
Is  it  not?     Only  tliink  of  the  sunset  on  Megara 
compared  to  the  flavour  of  punch !     That  is  a  iine 
notion,  too,  of  a  gulf  bursting  with  the  weight  of 
ships.     But  try  him  again. 

Young  Scotland. 
Here  is  a  stanza  from  an  Ode  to  the  Planet  Mej'- 
cuiy.    Aubrey  seems  singular  in  his  subjects. 

Jove's  great  sceptre  thou  hadst  stolen — 

(lo  Psean,  lo  sing) 
With  clouds  the  brow  supreme  was  swollen. 

Ruffled  the  Eagle's  wing— 
But  thy  winking  shot  bright  weather 

All  the  Olympian  tempests  round : 
The  grave-fiwed  Eagle  laughed— The  Fatlier 

Thy  locks  with  both  hands  crowned  1 

0'Mall£t. 
"  Thy  winking  shot  bright  weather  "  I    'Ods  me- 
taphors !  the  boy  must  be  insane. 
BoN  Gaultibr. 
I've  heard  of  a  laughing  hyena  before,  but  what 
the  deuce  is  a  laughing  eagle?     It  beats  Mrs. 
Squeers'  idea  of  a  peacock  with  a  tumed-up  nose 
all  hollow. 

Young  Scotland. 
Well,  I  won't  give  up  De  Vers  entirely.  There 
is  some  hope  for  him  yet.    The  longer  poem  has 
better  passages. 

BoN  Gaultier. 
Granted.  If  men  like  De  Vere  would  be  con- 
tent to  write  from  impulse  and  feeling,  and  to  wait 
until  the  inspiration  overtook  them,  we  might  look 
for  better  things.  But  the  modern  system  is,  to 
consider  every  external  object  as  a  pg  on  which 
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to  hang  a  sonnet,  and  to  get  up  an  emotion  as  me- 
thodicaJly  as  a  milliner  would  manufacture  a  cap. 
Tennyson  is  a  glorious  exception. 
O'Malley. 
What!  Alfred  ?   "  O,  plump  head- waiter  at  the 
Cock  I"    Are  you  serious? 

BoN  Gaulher. 
I  am.      Literature  has  produced  nothing  for 
twenty  years  at  all  comparahle  to  LochUy  HaUy 
or  UfysseSy  or  Dorci^  or  twenty  others  which  I  could 
mention. 

Yotma  Scotland. 
'^  0,  my  consin,  spider-hearted !   O,  my  Amy !    No  con- 
found it  1 
I  must  wear  the  moumfol  willow — all  around  my  hat 
IVe  bound  it." 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  such  a  parody,  most 
nefarious  Bon  ? 

BoN  Gattltier. 

Perfectly  well.  I  wrote  it  myself.  A  parody 
of  a  great  author  is  the  truest  compliment  to  his 
genius.  Who,  in  the  name  of  maudlin,  would  pa- 
rody DeVere? 

Young  Scotland. 

Not  I  for  one.  And  you  are  right  as  to  Locks- 
l^  Holly  though  no  man  should  read  it  until  he 
has  been  jilted. 

O'Malley. 

In  that  case  nobody  need  wait  long.  I  was 
jilted  fifty  times  myself,  before  I  married  Lucy 
Dashwood. 

YouNO  Scotland. 

Yes  ;  and  let  me  tell  you.  Captain,  you  behaved 
infernally  ill  to  Baby  Blake. 
O'Malley. 

So  she  says  ;  but  I  wish  you  saw  her  now. 
Sixteen  stone  avoirdupois,  at  the  slightest,  with  a 
son  in  the  Kerry  Fencibles.  Heigho !  Woman's 
constancy  is  all  a  dream  ;  at  least  I  never  knew 
more  than  one  instance  of  unchanging  attachment, 
and  that,  strange  to  say,  was  in  a  fS?ench  mvan- 
diere. 

BoN  Gaultibr. 

Tell  us  about  it. 

O'Malley. 

We  were  searching  the  field  of  battle  after  the 
affair  of  the  Bidassoa ;  and  a  very  shocking  em- 
ployment it  was.  One  of  our  fellows.  Baker,  I 
think,  was  missing,  and  a  few  of  the  Fighting 
Fifth  volunteered  on  a  distress  party  to  look  for 
him.  The  rain  was  pouring  in  cascades;  and 
whilst  gleaning  our  way  through  the  fallen  harvest 
of  the  dead,  our  thoughts  often  turned  to  those 
who— • 

BoN  Gaultier. 

Stop-— stop,  O'Malley!     You  are  anticipating 
your  own  number  for  next  month. 
O'Malley. 

O,  true !  I  beg  your  pardon.  But  you  must 
own  it  is  confoundedly  difficult  to  vary  one's  style 
of  description.  Well  then,  all  at  once,  Trevyllian, 
the  heavy  dragoon,  stumbled  over  something  on 
the  ground,  and  sung  out  to  me.  I  came  up ;  and 
by  the  light  of  our  lanthoms  we  saw  the  body  of 
a  young  girl.  Poor  thing !  she  could  not  have 
been  more  than  nineteen ;  with  the  prettiest  black  , 


hair  you  ever  saw,  and  the  remains  of  a  chABseur  s 
uniform.  I  say  the  remains ;  for  the  camp-fol- 
lowers had  been  before  us,  and  had  stripped  off 
the  jacket.  There  was  a  dark  line  across  her  bo- 
som, as  if  she  had  been  tatooed  ;  and,  stooping 
down,  I  read  the  following  inscription— 

TOUJOUBS  FID^E  AUX  4°>tt  CuillASSIESS. 

That  was  a  beautiful  sentiment. 
Young  Scotland. 
What !  ^^  The  general  camp,  pioneers  and  all "  ? 
EaprU  de  eorps,  certainly.     But  what  became  of 
Baker? 

O'Malley. 
Oh,  we  found  him  at  last,  veiy  drunk,  in  a 
vineyard.    But  that  was  nothing  uncommon  in 
our  coips. 

BoN  Gaultibr. 
I  believe  you.    Charles  Edward,  my  son,  are  you 
going  to  sing  or  not  ? 

YouNo  Scotland. 
Would  you  like  a  Scotch  ballad  ? 

BoN  Gaultier. 
By  all  means.    Is  it  your  own  ? 
YouNO  Scotland. 
I  wish  it  were.    It  is  by  a  friend  of  mine,  of 
old  blood  and  honourable  name,  and  a  heart  that 
adorns  them  both.    The  subject  was  a  poor  girl 
whose  lover  had  perished  at  sea,  and  whose  reason 
had  never  recovered  the  shock.    She  used  to  Bit 
for  hours  upon  the  rocks,  throwing  wild  flowers 
upon  the  waters,  and  searching  for  shells,  which 
she  fancied  were  love-tokens  sent  to  her  from  him 
who  slept  amidst  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

SONG. 

Oh,  weel  I  lo'e  amang  the  rocks  to  wander  by  my  lant , 
To  hearken  to  the  suxges'  sang,  and  think  on  days  lang 

gane; 
For  then  I  mind  my  Willie  best — the  love  'tween  him 

and  me — 
I'm  nearest  there,  where  Willie  lies,  beneath  the  braid, 

braid  sea. 
The  spray  fk's  freshly  on  my  cheek,  and  cools  my  bumin' 

broo. 
But 'tis  not  for  their  callemess  the  sliatenin*  draps  I 

lo'e, 
For  oh,  their  tonoh  npon  my  lip  is  balm  frae  heaven  to 

me — 
They  maybe  wet  my  Willie's  cheek  beneath  the  dark 

blue  sea ! 
And  mony  a  true  love-token  still  the  waves  atween  us 

bear — 
To  warm  my  Willie's  tangly  bed  I  send  him  mony  a 

tear ; 
And  aft  I  kiss  the  siller  shells  that  Willie  sends  to  me, 
To  tell  me  that  he  lo'es  me  yet,  beneath  the  caald,cauld 

sea. 
I  pn'  the  violets  frae  the  bank,  and  drap  them  on  the 

wave. 
And  a'  to  deck  our  bridal  bed— waes  me !— my  Willie's 

g»ye; 
And  some  he  keeps,  and  some  come  back  and  bear  his 

words  to  me, — 
**  I'm  wearyin'  for  thee,  Mary,  love,  beneath  the  lancsome 

sea." 
O,  I  am  weary  o'  the  light  I   They  say  my  head  is  wraag. 
To  see  thee,  Willie — hear  thee  sp^  I — I'm  dek  wi' 

thinking  lang. 
1 11  but  put  on  my  bridal  gear,  and  then  1 11  haste  to 

thee — 
And  rest  me  on  my  Willie's  breast^  beneath  the  lown, 

lown  sea  { 
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Bon  Gaitltier. 
Beaatifnl !    It  reminds  me  of  poor  Motherwell. 

O'Malley. 
Women  seldom  lose  their  senses  from  lore.   'Tis 
fsnaticism  that  fills  the  feminine  bedlam. 
BoN  Gaultier. 
Momingsidey  I  hear.  Has  overflowed  since  the 
Secession.    Bat  we  had  better  not  broach  that 
subject  jnst  now,  otherwise  Yonng  Scotland  will 
be  down  upon  us  with  a  cataract  of  rampant  Pre- 
Iacj,  or,  poasiblyy  a  Paean  in  honour  of  Bothwell 
Brig. 

O'Mallet. 
I  should  not  object  to  the  last.    'Gad !  it  must 
have  been  a  sight  worth  seeing^  when  old  Dalziel 
and  ClaTeise  were  hot  upon  the  haunches  of  the 
Tin^ar-Tisaged  Whigamores ! 

Young  Scotland. 
A  glorious  Corenanting  scramble !     I  think  I 
could  improvise— 

Bon  Gaulhsr. 
Don't  be  bitter,  if  you  can  help  it. 

YouNO  Scotland. 
Oh  no !  playful  and  humorous.  Wait  till  I  have 
finished  my  great  Epic  on  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Sharpe.    If  they  don't  catch  it  hot  and  heavy 
tbeo,  I  shall  subscribe  to  a  new  Knox  monument. 
Bon  Gaultier. 
You  need  not  do  that.    Kuined  Churches  and 
(ksecnted  altars  are  the  fittest  memorials  of  Ge- 
nera; and  they  are  to  be  found  in  abundance. 
Perge^jmer. 

Young  Scxxtland. 
Here  foUoweth  the 

SONG  OF  THE  SECESSION. 

^Iien  {he  Cock  of  the  Kirk  is  forbidden  to  crow, 
When  crowdy  is  scarce,  and  the  stipends  are  low ; 
Whea  buids  are  rebellious,  and  few  of  "  oor  freends  " 
Are  left  in  the  Coart  of  Commission  of  Teinds, 
When  payment  is  asked  of  solicitors'  bills, 
A3  a  general  principle — Take  to  the  hills. 

With  a  down,  down^  derry  down ! 

Like  our  Others  of  old  we  shall  march  o'er  the  green, 
With  the  blue  flag  above  ns — that  never  was  seen. 
We  *U  cant,  and  we'  11  rant,  and  condemn  to  the  rope 
Both  Protestant,  Presbyter,  Prelate,  and  Pope. 
The  mountainous  region  is  rich  in  '*  sma'  stills," 
No  little  inducement  to  take  to  the  hills. 

With  a  down,  down,  derry  down  I 

Come,  put  on  the  plaid  that  our  grandfathers  wore. 
And  belt  o'er  your  hurdles  the  ragged  claymore, 
Stiek  on  the  blue  bonnet,  the  badge  of  the  Whig 
Siaee  the  era  of  Bothwell,  the  raid  of  the  Brigg, 
Ami  a  handful  of  sulphur,  in  powders  or  pills, 
h  %  splendid  proTision  to  take  to  the  hills. 

With  a  down,  down,  deny  down ! 

We're  sucked  the  old  egg  of  Establishment  dry. 
We're  ta'en  the  last  pig  from  the  parsonage  stye, 
We  're  gutted  the  manse,  and  we  'yo  cut  down  the  trees, 
We  're  delved  up  the  garden,  and  smoked  out  the  bees, 
Aad  feint  a  potato  exists  in  the  drills 
F«r  those  that  come  after  the  lads  of  the  hills. 
With  a  down,  down,  derry  down  I 

BoN  Gaultibr. 
HeaQy,  Charles^  you  are  getting  beyond  the 
Iwunds  of  all  moderate  Puseyism, 
(VMalust. 
Not  a  UU-not  a  bit !    Bravo^  my  boy  \  you 
»re  the  first  improrisatore  of  the  age. 


YouxQ  Scotland. 
I  knock  under  to  no  one  now,  since  poor  Theo- 
dore Hook  is  gone.     Bon;  you  are  unusually 
grave  to-night—what  is  the  matter  ? 
BoN  Gaultier. 
I  am  reflecting,  my  dear  young  friend,  upon  the 
transitory  nature  of  human  existence. 
O'Malley. 
The  man's  deranged ! 

Young  Scotland. 
With  the  prospects  of  a  rising  family  before 
you— 

BoN  Gaultier. 
A  rising  family,  you  young  dog !  what  do  you 
mean?     A  bachelor,  like  myself! 
O'Mallet. 
A  bachelor — why,  what  the  deuce?  And  Julia? 
That  paper  of  yours  last  month  upon  •*  My  Wife's 
Album."    You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  not 
married  ? 

Young  Scotland, 
Bravo,  bravo,  bravo ! 

Bon  Gaultier. 
Married?  No!  That  paper  was  an  infamous 
fabrication  of  Charles  Edward's  there.  He  pur- 
loined some  of  my  scraps,  added  some  of  his  own, 
penned  that  absurd  article  in  my  name,  and  ac- 
tually deceived  Tait !  I  never  found  it  out  till  I 
received  a  note  from  Tait  with  a  cheque  for  the 
article* 

Young  Scotland. 
By  the  way,  Bon,  you  have  not  accounted  for 
your  intromissions  with  that  cheque.    I'll  thank 
you  for  a  proportion  thereof. 

BoN  Gaultier. 
Not  a  copper !    I  never  part  with  money.    In 
fact,  if  I  appeared  grave  just  now,  it  was  because 
I  was  meditating,  in  the  midst  of  this  barren  age, 
upon  the  most  effectual  method  of  realizing  tin. 
O'Mallet. 
Why  not  become  a  Scotch  O'Connell  ? 

Young  Scotland. 
Sawney  is  too  wide  awake.  I'll  tell  you  what; 
if  I  were  in  your  place,  I'd  feed  myself  on  oilcake 
for  six  months,  until  I  had  attained  the  rotun- 
dity of  Daniel  Lambert,  marry  the  Piebald  Girl, 
and  travel  round  the  country  in  a  caravan.  You 
would  make  wild  work  among  the  provincial  six- 
pences. 

Bon  Gaultier  (musing.) 
If  the  Hottentot  Venus  were  alive,  indeed— But 
no— perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is. 
Young  Scotland. 
I  once  fell  in  love  with  a  female  dwarf,  who 
travelled  the  country  in  a  caravan  with  a  giantess. 
She  was  a  pretty  little  creature,  but  an  awfiil 
shrew.    Her  temper  was  a  playful  mixture  of  mus- 
tard and  vinegar. 

O'Mallet. 
How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  the  fair 
Fenella? 

Young  Scotland. 

I  was  living  at  Inverness  after  the  grouse  season, 

and  as  lonely  as  a  hypochondriac  salmon.    I  used 

to  walk  out  every  day  to  Culloden,  and  smoke 

cigars  upon  the  battle-field,  doin^  now  and  then 
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a  bit  of  verse  to  carry  off  my  superfluous  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  at  night  I  usually  contrived  to  termi- 
nate the  young  existence  of  some  tumblers  of 
Ferintosh.  Inverness  was  as  dull  as  a  ditch  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  tadpoles ;  and  I  was 
just  about  to  leave  it,  when  the  Fair  took  place. 
One  morning  I  was  returning  from  a  small  mess 
party  at  Fort-George,  when  a  lumping  caravan 
drovB  up,  and  the  loveliest  little  pair  of  black 
eyes,  that  ever  sparkled  below  a  mousish  eyebrow, 
shot  a  gknce  at  me  through  the  window.  You 
know  ray  weakness  for  the  fair  sex.  I  was  a  gone 
'coon  upon  the  instant. 

O'Mallby. 

How  did  you  effect  an  introduction  1 
YouNo  Scotland. 

I  halloed  to  the  driver,  who  stopped, — applied 
myself  diligently  to  the  knocker,  when  the  door 
was  opened  by  the  dear  diminutive  on  tiptoe.  I 
said  something  about  fatigue,  I  believe,  and  in- 
vented a  rigmarole  story  about  a  journey  from 
Forres.  But  it  served  the  purpose ;  and  in  five 
minutes,  I  was  rumbling  on  towards  the  capital 
of  the  Highlands,  with  a  Bohemian  giantess  on 
the  one  side,  Fenella  on  the  other,  and  a  first-rate 
bottle  of  Barclay  and  Perkins  swelling  with  inter- 
nal foam  upon  the  table.  I  grew  animated,  the 
ladies  grew  confidential,  and  in  less  than  an  hour, 
I  was  the  sworn  confidant  of  both;  and,  somewhat 
to  my  own  astonishment,  a  joint  partner  in  the 
concern. 

O'Mallbv. 

The  deuce  you  were!     How  so? 
YouNO  Scotland. 

The  showman,  or  rather  the  conventional  bandit 
who  performs  the  part  of  herald,  had  been  taken 
ill  at  Aberdeen,  and  was  at  that  moment  contri- 
buting to  the  medical  acquirements  of  the  pupils 
of  Marischal  College.  I  was  offered  his  vacant 
situation  and  habiliments ;  and,  love  impelling,  I 
consented.  Yes,  gentlemen,  these  goodly  limbs 
have  been  swathed  in  about  five  miles  of  brilliant 
worsted  binding  ;  thb  head  has  worn  an  inverted 
sugar-loaf ;  and  these  lips  have  known  the  kindly 
contact  of  the  cork.  Eloquence  is  a  gift  that  in- 
creases wonderfully  by  practice.  You  have  no 
idea  how  touching  my  appeals  to  the  credulous- 
ness  of  human  nature  proved,  even  In  these  be- 
nighted regions.  I  magnified  the  giantess  into  a 
mountain,  and  dwindled  the  dear  dwarf  into  a 
daisy,  and  thousands  of  credulous  Celts  paid  their 
pence  for  the  privilege  of  a  peep. 
O'Malley. 

Did  you  not  find  the  amusement  tiresome? 
Young  Scotland. 

Not  in  the  slightest.  The  day  passed  like  light- 
ning in  the  thought  of  the  evening  hours.  And 
what  evenings  these  were !  How  happy  we  were 
after  the  shutters  were  put  up,  and  the  alligator 
and  rattlesnakes — for  we  boasted  the  attraction 
of  these  interesting  reptiles — were  consigned  to 
their  box  for  the  night  I  How  social  was  our 
little  supper  of  sausages  and  potatoes,  with  the 
smallest  possible  jug  of  rum  punch  to  give  them 
flavour  I  And,  oh,  what  rapture  thrilled  my  bosom 
when  the  angelic  elf  dropped  her  tiny  head  upon 


my  knee,  and  confessed  that  luy  passion  was  re- 
turned ! 

O'Malley. 

What  broke  up  this  second  Eden  ?    The  snakes, 
at  all  events,  were  in  safe  custody. 
Young  Scotland, 

Jealousy  was  the  cause.  The  great  Gluradalca 
had  deigned  to  look  upon  me  with  a  favourable 
eye,  and  could  not  brook  a  rivaj.  I  was  unawaie 
of  the  huge  furnace  fire  that  glowed  in  her  enor- 
mous bosom;  and  never  would  have  discovered  it, 
had  it  not  been  that  one  morning  my  small  en- 
chantress disappeared. 

O'Malley. 

Disappeared!     How? 

YouNct  Scotland. 

You  shall  hear.  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground 
in  an  agony  of  tears,  for  I  never  doubted  for  an 
instant  that  the  alligator,  who  was  a  vicious  brate, 
had  bolted  my  beloved.  Presently  I  felt  myself 
trussed  high  in  the  air  by  the  giantess,  who  took 
me  up  as  easily  as  you  could  lift  a  terrier,  and 
treated  me  with  an  unceremonious  cuddle.  I  re- 
monstrated ;  and  my  remonstrance  was  echoed,  to 
my  astonishment,  from  the  interior  of  the  tea- 
caddy.  In  an  instant  all  was  explained.  The 
jealous  Bohemian  had  immured  her  rival  in  a 
fragrant  dungeon  of  Bohea,  in  order  to  procure  an 
unwitnessed  ttte-d-tete;  and  the  poor  little  thing 
was  almost  smothered  before  I  could  manage  to 
procure  her  release. 

O'Mallby.. 

And  then  ? 

Young  Scotland. 

O,  then  she  ran  at  the  giantess  with  the  ferocity 
of  a  rat ;  bit  her  ancles,  pinched  her  shins,  and 
danced  upon  her  corns,  like  a  demoniac.  I  fared 
no  better.  The  miniature  vixen — ^my  pocket 
Venus,  as  I  used  prettily  to  call  her — ^believed  1 
was  an  accomplice,  and  threw  a  Jive  rattlesntke 
at  my  head.  After  that,  you  know,  it  was  time 
to  be  off :  so,  with  a  vigorous  spring,  I  cleared  the 
caravan  ;  and  dined  that  evening  in  Glen  Morris- 
ton. 

O'Malley. 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  Capital  I  That  reminds  me  of  a 
little  affair  that  happened  just  before  the  storming 

of  Ciudad  Rod 

Young  Scotland,  (Aside.) 

O,  Lord !  By  the  way.  Captain,  is  old  Monsoon 
still  alive  ?  He  is  as  original  in  his  way  as  Dugald 
Dalgetty. 

O'Malley. 

The  Major  lives;  but  he  is  getting  shakey. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  at  Boulogne,  his  hand 
was  vibrating  like  an  aspen  leaf.  **  Charley,  niy 
boy,"  said  he,  "  it  does  very  well  still  for  peppering 
my  meat ;  but  I  find  it  a  deuce  of  a  busiiieBs  to 
put  down  the  salt  properly  at  the  edge  of  my  plate ! " 
Young  Scotland. 

The  malady  of  the  present  age  is  deHriitfti  frf- 
mens, 

BoN  Gaultier. 

True ;  and  no  wonder.  The  very  periodicals 
savour  of  it.  What  do  popular  authors  recom- 
mend but  incessant  eating  and  drinking;  not  the 
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Jiuraorous  exaggeration  of  goiurmanderie,  in  which 
our  revered  father  in  fun,  Rabelais,  revels,  hut 
downright  hard  guttling,  and  swilling?  Look  at 
Ainsworth's  "Tower  of  liondon."  There  is  as 
much  victual  consumed  in  that  work  as  would 
have  stocked  the  fortress  from  the  days  of  Julius 
Casar  downwards.  The  most  delicate  of  the 
heroines  is  gifted  with  the  digestive  powers  of  an 
Anaconda ;  and  as  for  his  heroes,  there  is  not  one 
of  them  but  might  cope  with  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
mmus. 

O'Malley. 
You  may  say  that,  indeed.    It's  positivel}"  dis- 
5:usting.     There,  now,  is  Dickens*   "  Christmas 
Carol,"  that  all  the  people  are  raving  about. 

Young  Scotlaxd,  {Aside  to  Bon  Gavltier,) 
Ueie  goesi  now  I  Oh,  thise  rival  periodicalists ! 

Bon  Gaultier,  (Aside.) 

Capital !  A.  man  who  makes  a  point  of  sending 
thite-fonrths  of  his  characters  under  the  table 
every  thini  chapter. 

O^ATalley. 

What  is  it,  but  an  apoplectic  farrago  of  chuck- 
ling and  cramming  ?  Not  but  that  there  are  worse 
things  in  life  than  eating.  If  I  have  a  weakness  in 
the  world,  it*s  for  roast  turkey.  But  your  perpetual 
goose  and  onions!  If  you  11  allow  me,  I  sliall 
pre  you  the  benefit  of  a  few  verses  on  that  point, 
which  I  made  in  the  coach  thia  morning.  You 
can  be  brewing  another  tumbler,  while  I  sing  my 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

I  used  to  opine, 

Whea  over  my  wine, 
root  tho*  torke  j,rDast  beef,  and  plmn-pudding  were  good, 

Old  CluistmAs  should  be 

Something  dearer  to  me 
Tkfi  a<k  anilaSLl  surfeit  of  fluids  and  food. 

fint  Dickens,  I  find. 

Is  not  of  my  mind, 
Ab4  tUntes  tadi  opinions  are  merely  a  sham ; 

He,eaiin«t  away 

With  a  Chwch  holiday, 
Unless  it  be  made  a  perpetual  cram. 

'Tia  true,  he  allows 

That  mialetoe  boughs 
lor  amoxvas  greeting  are  always  the  best ; 

Bat  he  rather  approves 

Of  a  series  of  riuyves, 
^'hen  aim'd  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  or  chest. 

A  ohnokle^  of  course, 

t  Uke  the  eoQgh  of  a  horse, 
I«  Uie  wbolesomest  greeting  to  welcome  the  dawn ; 

And  the  thanks  of  the  heart 

Should  be  lavished,  in  part, 
''a  a  sirloin  of  beef,  or  a  eoUar  of  bra^vn. 

Wbait  '8  CfariBtuas,  indeed. 

But  a  season  to  leed  : 
^'^j  should  it  be  more. in  the  Christian's  eye  I 

Twas  made  but  for  this ; 

Bat  to  revel  and  kiss, 
•W  spoil  one's  digestion  with  brandied  mince-pie. 

With  pleasure  nnfeign'd. 

This  lesson  Tve  gain'd 
From  the  new  «  Chiistmas  Carol,"  invented  by  Bob, 

And  I  mean  never  more 

To  be  sober,  before 
1  haTe  emptied  the  cellar,  entirely  that's  poz  ! 

Bon  Gaultier. 
lU\e  you  read  Dickens*  book,  O'Malley  ? 


OUllry. 

No.  Extracts  only.  Some  trasli  about  a  lilr. 
Fezzi  wig's  ball,  and  a  dinner  of  the  Cratchit  family, 
and  80  forth. 

Bon  Gaultipr. 

X  thouglit  80.  Kead  the  book,  and  you  will 
change  your  mind.  It  is  a  noble  book,  finely  felt, 
and  calculated  to  work  much  social  goofd.  Indeied, 
Dickens  has  produced  nothing  which  gives  nxe  so 
high  an  idea  of  his  powers.  It  may  contain  too 
much,  perhaps,  about  the  mere  Cockneyisli  de- 
lights of  roast  goose  and  plum-pudding  ;  butr  tbe^e 
are  trifles.  If  it  were  for  noUiing  else  than  the 
great  lesson  which  it  teaches,  in  a  most  impressive 
way,  that  "  any  Christian  spirit  worl^fng  kjoidly 
in  its  little  sphere,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  find 
its  mortal  life  too  short  for  its  vast  means  of  use- 
fulness," it  would  be  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 
Nor  does  he  forget,  as  you  seem  to  think,  that 
Christmas  is  a  high  religious  festival :  indeed,  the 
highest.  Would  it  were  so  thought  in  this  Scot- 
land of  ours! 

Young  Scotland. 

Ay,  would  it  were  I  Calvinism  has  no  Christ- 
mas. 

Bon  Gaultier. 

Charles,  can  you  give  us  a  stanza  or  two  on  tliat 
subject  ?    It  is  a  fine  theme. 

YouNo  Scotland. 

I  shall  try ;  only  don't  blame  me  if  I  am  more 
serious  than  is  my  wont. 

THE  SCOTTISH  CHRISTMAS. 
In  truth  it  was  a  solemn  show. 

The  ancient  Scottish  Christmas  tide  : 
The  holly  and  the  misletoe. 

With  other  boughs  as  green  beside, 
Within  the  altar  and  the  rail ; 

The  offering  of  the  stainless  flowers. 
And  all  the  grateM  heart's  avail. 

For  hope  and  promise  such  as  ours. 
But  these  have  long  since  passed  away 

Beneath  the  cold  Geneva  ban ; 
No  message  brings  that  sacred  day 

Of  what  was  done  and  wrought  for  man. 
A  cheerless  day  ! — A  gloomy  time  ! 

Whereon  no  grateful  thanks  are  given ; 
Unhallow'd  by  the  holy  chime 

That  ought  to  rise  and  welcome  heaven. 
A  frost  more  deep  than  winter  brings^ 

Hath  fallen  on  the  Northern  moor. 
And  no  glad  voice  the  Christmas  brings, 

To  stay  the  labours  of  the  poor. 
No  anthem,  in  the  dead  of  night. 

Awakes  the  shepherd  f^m  afar, 
Nor  can  he  see  the  radiant  light 

That  flashes  from  the  promised  Star. 
Alone  upon  the  wint'ry  hill. 

The  banish'd  Angel  sits  and  sighs. 
Yet  scans  the  weary  midnight  still 

With  eager  looks  and  tearAil  eyes. 
The  winds  around  are  wailing  low ; 

They  moan  amidst  the  leafless  tree ; 
And  in  the  hollow  cave  below 

Is  heard  the  washing  of  the  sea. 
,    The  morning  comes  ! — O,  joy  to  those 

Who  know  the  wherefore  of  the  dawn ; 
Why  yonder  Eaat  so  brightly  glows. 

And  why  the  veil  of  Night 's  withdrawn ! 
Old  man,  thy  cheek  is  wan  and  pale ; 

The  load  of  years  is  hard  on  thee ; 
Look  up  above  J— •*  Of  what  avail 

U  any  morning  light  to  me !" 
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Around  tbe  girdle  of  the  earth. 

Where'er  the  GroM  hath  ta'en  its  stand. 
Arise  the  tidings  of  the  Birth 

That  made  the  world  one  Holy  Land  ! 
Save  where  the  faith  is  cold  and  foint 

As  are  the  Northern  rooks  and  snow, 
Where  sacred  fiuie  and  honour'd  saint 

HaTe  yanish'd  with  the  long  ago ! 

O'Malley. 

Your  hand,  my  boy !  *Tis  a  pity  you  are  not 
BQ  Oxonian. 

YouNd  Scotland. 

I  am  very  well  contented  as  I  am.  By  the  way, 
O'Malley,  you  were  a  Trinity  College  man  before 
you  buckled  on  the  sabre. 

O'Mali^ey. 

0  yes !    These  were  merry  days.     Frank  Web- 
ber and  I  used  to  go  it  rather  hard.    Frank  is  a 
sober  fellow  now,  with  a  silk-gown  upon  his  back, 
and  a  very  fair  prospect  of  the  bench. 
Bon  Gaultibr. 

Is  he  married  ? 

O'Mallbt. 

O  yes,  and  has  a  rising  family.  He  married 
Lady  Jane  Lorrequer,  after  poor  Harry  met  with 
his  accident. 

Bon  Gaultisb. 

Bless  my  soul,  is  Harry  Lorrequer  dead  ?  What 
accident  do  you  allude  to  ? 

O'Malley. 

Faith,  it  was  rather  an  awkward  business. 
Dennis  O'Shaughnessy  shot  him  by  mistake.  A 
party  of  old  campaigners  were  dining  together  one 
day  with  General  Power,  when  O'Shaughnessy 
took  occasion  to  mention— quite  in  a  statistical 
way — ^that,  when  he  was  in  the  Mediterranean,  he 
had  seen  anchovies  growing  upon  the  bushes.  Of 
course,  we  all  laughed  at  this,  but  Shaugh  persisted 
in  his  statement,  and  at  last  got  so  fierce,  that  it 
became  unsafe  to  argue  with  him.  Harry,  who 
was  a  droll  devil,  would  take  no  hints,  but  kept 
badgering  the  major  ;  and  so,  from  one  thing  to 
another,  words  ran  high,  and  a  tidy  little  meeting 
was  arranged  for  the  following  morning.  We 
tried  to  make  the  matter  up,  but  Shaugh  would 
listen  to  nothing,  unless  Harry  would  admit  the 
fact  of  anchovies  being  vegetables,  which,  out  of 
a  zeal  for  the  science  of  Botany,  I  suppose,  he 
flatly  refused  to  do.  Well,  Sir,  we  went  out  at 
Ave  o'clock,  I  backing  Lorrequer,  and  Bob 
McCarthy  doing  the  like  for  Shaugh.  At  the  first 
blaze  Lorrequer  got  a  bullet  in  his  heart,  and  fell 
over  as  dead  as  a  roebuck.  The  Doctor,  Maurice 
Quill,  who  was  on  the  ground,  and  who  by  the 
way,  never  liked  Harry,  sung  out — ^**By  Jove, 
tliere's  a  caper  T  I  wish  you  had  seen  0*Shaugh- 
nessy's  face :  he  grew  as  white  as  a  sheet, — ^flung 
away  his  pistol,  and  rushing  up  to  Harry,  ex- 
claimed, "  Och,  murder  and  turf !  Lorrequer  my 
darling — I  ask  your  pardon  a  hundred  times  over. 
It  was  capers  I  meant,  and  not  anchovies  ]" 

BoN  GaULtush. 

One  must  look  sharp  to  his  language  in  Ireland, 
it  appears.    What  became  of  O'^iaughnessy  ? 
O'Mallbt. 
He's  a  monk  of  La  Trappe. 


Young  Scotland. 
Very  well  done,  indeed.    But  we  are  rather  too 
old  birds  to  be  caught  ynih  such  chaff  as  this, 
I've  heard  that  story  an  age  ago.     How  you  lite- 
rary men  do  pilfer ! 

0*Malley. 
All  literary  men  are  privateers. 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  they  would  turn 
nautical,  club  their  quotas  for  a  schooner,  and  sail 
for  the  Spanish  Main !  Bentley  or  Colbum  would 
make  a  magnificent  captain,  and  Marryat,  in  ho- 
nour of  his  calling,  would  be  a  perfect  Dick  Hat- 
teraick  of  a  lieutenant.  Then  only  fancy  Laman 
Blanchard  pulling  at  the  ropes,  Tennyson  in  an 
ecstacy  of  terror  clinging  to  the  shrouds,  and 
Grant  with  a  duster  round  his  waist^  officiating 
in  the  capacity  of  cook  I 

Young  Scotland. 
Imagine  Ainsworth  with  a  large  junk  of  pig- 
tail secreted  in  his  cheek,  and  Fitzhsjl  leading  the 
boarders! 

O'Malley. 
A  literary  Armada !    The  idea  is  a  good  one, , 
and  might  be  worked  out.    Apropos  of  piracy, 
weren't  you  once  on  the  high  seas  ? 
BoN  Gaultieb. 
I  was. 

O'MALLEr. 

Did  you  like  it  ? 

BoN  Gaultier. 
I  can't  say  I  did.     I  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  Jack  Bunco ;  and  being  too  much  of  a 
Cleveland  myself,  the  scoundrels  marooned  me. 
O'Mallet. 
Any  Minnas? 

BoN  Gaultier. 
Several.     But  it's  a  long  story,  and  I  will  not 
tell  it  now. — Gentlemen,  I  chaUenge  you  to  a  round 
of  improvising,  while  supper  is  coming  up. — (Calls 
doton  the  Well-hole.)  MTherson — ^the  oysters  with 
all  speed.     Now,  then,  here  goes ! 
I  sate  in  my  castle,  alone,  in  the  sea. 
And  I  heard  a  voice  was  singing  to  nie,^^ 
**  The  moon  shines  bright 
Through  the  autumn  night. 
And  the  waves  are  fl«j>Tiing  fu  and  free. 
The  sea-weeds  wave 
On  our  hollow  cave 
Where  the  velvet  beds  of  the  sponges  be. 
And  the  rarest  shells 
Ofour  fairy  dells, 
We  have  gathered,  and  chosen,  and  spread  for  thee  I'' 

Chorus,  gentlemen ! 

Under  the  sea, 
Where  the  corals  be, 
There  wilt  thou  come,  and  feast  with  me. 

Young  Scotland. 

As  I  was  swimming  over  the  sea, 

1  heard  a  voice  that  was  singing  to  me — 

*' The  island  is  far. 

And  its  fitful  star 
Is  false  as  the  maiden  that  waits  for  thee. 

Oh,  bend  thy  glance 

Where  the  moonbeams  dance, 
On  the  clear  white  sand  and  the  eoral  tree  ; 

For  pure  as  snow 

Are  the  hearts  below, 
That  range  through  the  halls  of  the  waters  free  T' 
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Choaus. 

Under  the  sea. 
Where  the  corsle  be, 
Tbere  wilt  thou  come^  and  live  with  me  1 

O'Mallet. 

As  I  was  rowing  over  the  sea, 

I  heard  a  Toice  that  was  singing  to  me — 

"  The  shells  are  spread 

On  the  oyster-bed. 
Far  down  in  the  scalps,  where  the  natives  be. 

The  unctaons  snore 

Of  the  hnge  Pandore, 
It  fills  the  fisherman's  heart  with  glee. 

'Tis  good  to  eat 

That  saToury  meat 
With  Tinegar,  pepper,  and  fresh  ChabUs  I " 

Choscs. 

Under  the  sea. 
Where  the  Pandores  be, 
Tbere  is  a  royal  feast  fi^x  tbee  \ 


Thane,  (belov.) 

As  she  was  a  ploutering  ofer  ta  sea, 
She  saw  a  young  woman,  tat  sang  to  me, 
"  Come,  trink  your  fill 
At  a  fine  sma'  still. 
That's  down  pelow— and  it's  duty  free  T* 
She  sate  on  ta  rocks. 
And  she  kaimed  her  locks 
Wi'  a  mussel  shell  and  her  fingers  three  ; 
And  she  fiappit  her  tail, 
Like  a  telicate  whale  ; 
And  a  fine  jintale  young  woman  was  she ! 
ITAe  Thane  emerges  from  the  WeUrhole  with  a 
bakers  board  covered  with  casters,  which  he 
places  on  the  table.^ 

Young  Sootlaitd. 
Did  I  not  say,  that  I  had  bespoken  a  supply  of 
the  imtiYes  on  my  way  from  Inchkeith? 
Bon  Gaultijsr, 
The  vinegar,  O'Malley  I 

{Left  sitting.) 


SONNET  TO  RICHARD  COBDEN, 

AT  THS  QI.A8G0W  BANQUET. 


Oir!  high  Apostle  in  the  holiest  cause 

That  Truth  and  Mercy  ever  smiled  upon— 

Already  half  thy  fearless  work  is  done  ; 

And  thou  wert  traitor,  didst  thou  shrinki  or  pause, 

TiU,  in  the  delegated  might  that  awes 

The  trembling  thrones,  the  might  of  millions  one. 

Hie  work  of  ages  foul  thou  hast  undone, 

Aad  triiwpb'd  lawfully  o'er  guilty  laws. 


A  blessed  light  from  coming  glorious  yearsj 
Is  flashing  on  thy  face  ;  thy  prophet  eye. 
Dilating  in  a  fair  futurity, 
Beams  high  assurance  to  unworthy  fears. 
That  for  a  nation,  bathed  in  Famine's  tears. 
An  bour  of  prond  deliyerance  is  nigh. 


A.  P. 
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Life  in  the  Sick-room ;  Enays  hy  an  Intdtid.  Post 
octavo,  pp.  221.  London :  Moxon. 
We  have  rarely  perused  a  volume  more  calculated  to 
impress  sympathetic  and  reflective  minds  than  these 
Essays  of  an  Invalid.  They  are  the  wise  teachings, 
the  hallowed  breathings  of  a  tried  and  purified  spirit, 
irhich  comes  forth  of  the  furnace,  firm  as  the  Faith  and 
l^th  on  which  it  rests.  They  are  the  lessons  of  one 
^  can  truly  say,  ^  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been 
afflicted  ;"  and  who  sees  a  Father's  hand,  a  dispensa- 
tion of  Mercy,  in  the  heaviest  bodily  ills  with  which  frail 
hoBianity  is  disciplined.  And  the  beauty  and  occasional 
profondity  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments,  lack  nothing 
of  the  lighter  graces  of  felicity^  and  elegance  of  ezpres- 
sioa.  Some  of  the  sketches  are,  indeed,  eminently  beau- 
tifal  in  the  description  of  familiar  scenes  and  things  ;  or 
ofaatters'^fond  and  trivial,"  and  almost  marvellous;  as 
the  production  of  a  mind  struggling  with,  and  over- 
Baetering  severe  physical  suffering.  In  this  light  the 
fttays  will  be  viewed  by  the  most  indifferent  reader  ; 
the  most  healthy  aad  robust  individual :  but  how  much 
■ore  dosely  must  their  "divine  philosophy"  come  home 
to  those  sufferers  in  the  sick-chamber,  who  require  to  be 
fortified  by  the  strength  which  they  impart,  or  soothed 
by  their  consolations.  They  intunate  the  long  experience 
of  dieadfiil  and  racking  bodily  agonies,  and  of  consequent 
prostration  of  mind ;  but  they  also  tell  whence  comes 
the  chastisement,  fbr  what  good  purpose  it  is  sent,  and 


how  it  may  best  be  endured,  surmounted,  and  improved; 
— ^how  a  sick-room  may  become  the  post  of  the  loftiest 
human  speculation,  and  the  portal  of  Heaven.  When 
we  have  said  this,  we  are  still  aware  that  we  convey 
but  a  vague  idea  of  a  work  'of  which  we  think  very 
highly.  It  sets  out  with  the  sublime  idea  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  all  evil,  and  the  permanent  charac- 
ter of  all  good  ;  an  idea  which  is  never  so  emphatically 
brought  home  to  the  soul  as  in  the  sick-room.  This 
great  truth  is  thus  happily  illustrated  : — 

For  one  instance,  which  will  well  illustrate  what  I 
mean,  let  us  look  back  so  far  as  the  spring,  and  take 
one  particular  night  of  severe  pain,  which  made  all  rest 
impossible.  A  short  intermission,  which  enabled  me  to 
send  my  servant  to  rest,  having  ended  in  pain,  I  was 
unwilling  to  give  further  disturbance;  knd  wandered, 
from  mere  misery,  from  my  bed  and  my  dim  room,  which 
seemed  full  of  pain,  to  the  next  apartment,  where  soma 
glimmer  through  the  thick  window-curtain  showed 
that  there  was  light  abroad.  Light  indeed  !  as  I  found 
on  looking  forth.  The  sun,  resting  on  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  was  hidden  from  me  by  the  wadls  of  the  old  prioiy : 
but  a  fiood  of  rays  poured  through  the  windows  of  the 
ruin,  and  gushed  over  the  waters,  strewing  them  with 
diamonds,  and  then  across  the  green  down  before  my 
windows,  gilding  its  furrows,  and  then  lighting  up  the 
yellow  sands  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  harbour,  while 
the  market-garden  below  was  glittering  with  dew  and 
busy  with  early  bees  and  butterfiies.  Besides  these 
bees  and  butte^es,  nothing  seemed  stirring,  except  the 
earliest  riser  of  the  neighbonrhood,  to  whom  the  garden 
belongs.    At  the  moment^  she  was  passing  down  to  feed 
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her  pigs,  and  lei  out  her  cows  ;  and  her  easy  pace,  arms 
a-kimbo,  and  complacent  snrYey  of  her  early  greenaypre- 
bcnted  me  with  a  pictore  of  ease  so  opposite  to  my  own 
state,  as  to  impress  me  inefikceably.  I  was  suffering 
too  much  to  enjoy  this  picture  at  the  moment :  but  how 
was  it  at  the  end  of  the  year !  The  pains  of  all  those 
hours  were  annihilated — as  completely  yanished  as  if 
they  had  nerer  been  ;  while  the  momentary  peep  be- 
hind the  window-curtain  made  me  possessor  of  this  ra- 
diant picture  for  eyermore It  is  clear 

that  the  eonyiotion  I  speak  of  arises  from  the  supposi- 
tion— ^indispensable  and,  I  believe,  almost  uniTersai, — 
that  pain  is  the  chastisement  of  a  Father  ;  or,  at  least, 
that  it  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  ordained  for,  or  instru- 
mental to  good.  The  experience  of  men  leaves  this  be- 
lief uncontested,  and  incontestable.  Otherwise,  evil  and 
pain  would  be,  in  their  effects  on  sufferers,  long-lived,  if 
not  as  immortal  as  good.  If  we  believed  our  sufferings 
to  be  inflicted  by  cruelty  or  malice,  our  pains  would  im- 
mediately take  a  permanent  existence  by  becoming  con- 
nected with  our  passions  of  fear,  revenge,  &c. ;  though 
still — as  is  known  to  students  of  the  human  soul, — the 
evil,  however  long  sustained,  must  be  finally  absorbed  in 
the  good.  We,  of  our  age  and  state  of  society,  however, 
have  to  do  with  none  who  believe  pain  to  be  iniUcted  by 
the  malignity  of  a  superior  being.  Those  who  are  not 
so  happy  as  to  recognise  in  it  a  mere  disguise  of  bless- 
ings otherwise  unattainable,  receive  it,  under  some  of  the 
various  theories  of  necessary  imperfection,  as  something 
unavoidable^  and  therefore  to  be  received  placidly,  if  not 
gratefully. 

The  Invalid,  profiting  by  her  experience,  brings  for- 
ward another  important  truth  :  she  asserts,  what  must 
be  quite  just  in  her  own  experience,  that  no  true  sym- 
pathy can  be  shown  to  the  victim  of  hopeless  disease, 
save  what  is  displayed  by  plain-dealing,  strict,  and  simple 
truth.  This,  and  this  alone,  has  power  to  reach  the  heart 
of  the  sufferer.  Praise  of  past  services  done  to  society, 
or  for  the  patience  and  fortitude  with  which  suffering 
is  endured,  is  felt  idle,  if  not  hollow,  and,  therefore,  irri- 
tating. And  this  may  be  true  of  invalids  of  strong  in- 
tellect and  cultivated  minds  ;  though  individual  char- 
acter, and  even  the  nature  of  the  malady,  must  make 
some  distinction,  and  management  necessary  in  the  man- 
ner of  offering  consolation,  or  displaying  sympathy  with 
the  diseased.  The  hopeless  victim  of  incurable  organic 
disease  may  be  in  a  state  of  mind  to  hear,  vrith  calm- 
ness, those  abrupt  truths  with  which  his  thoughts  al- 
ready have  grown  familiar  during  many  a  weary,  languid 
hour,  and  torturing  vigil,  which  would  completely  over- 
set the  nervous  or  consumptive  patient.  Nor  is  it  every 
doomed  patient  whose  spirit  would  rise  at  being  told — 

**  Why  should  we  be  bent  upon  your  being  better,  and 
make  up  a  bright  prospect  for  you  1  I  sec  no  brightness 
in  it ;  and  the  time  seems  past  for  expecting  you  eyer 
to  be  well."  How  my  spirits  rose  in  a  moment  at  this 
rec-ognition  of  the  truth  ! 

The  luvalid  carries  her  faith  in  frank-speaking  so  far 
as  to  doubt  if  there  ever  was  any  weak  and  filtering  spirit 
that  required  to  be  soothed  by  fallacious  hope.  If  any 
exist,  she  has  never  known  them.  Yet  they  undoubtedly 
exist.  That  no  Invalids,  save  a  few  of  the  most  vain, 
deluded,  or  self-complacent  of  human  creatures,  can  find 
solace,  or  receive  consolation  from  reflecting  upon,  or 
being  reminded  of  the  good  they  haye  accomplished,  and 
of  what  ought  to  be  their  satisfactory,  self-rewarding 
consciousness  of  the  active  fulfilment  of  duty  before 
they  were  rendered  inactive  and  sequestered  by  ill- 
health, — is  much  more  probable.  The  office  of  an  en- 
lightened conscience  is  ever  more  that  of  a  vigilant 
watcher  and  uncompromising  accuser,  than  of  a  consoler. 
The  author  of  these  Essays  imagines  this  common  »nd 


foolish  sort  of  consolation  more  likely  to  conjure  up  the 
ghosts  of  past  sins,  follies,  and  errors;  to  raise  a  long 
train  of  regrets  and  shames,  than  to  soothe  and  tran- 
q«illize  the  mind  of  the  sufibrer,  whose  menial  orb  is 
cleared  by  pain  and  solitude.  The  peace  which,  if 
rightly  sought^  is  sure  to  come  at  last,  springs  from  a 
yery  different  sonroe  than  the  whisperings  of  conscience, 
however  void  of  offence  it  may  be,  can  supply.  How, 
then,  is  the  invalid  to  be  consoled  1  It  is  by  speaking 
to  him  ''the  truth  in  love." 

One  who  does  this  cannot  but  be  an  angel  of  consola- 
tion. Everything  but  truth  becomes  loathed  in  a  sick- 
room. The  restless  can  repose  on  nothing  but  this :  the 
sharpened  intellectual  appetite  can  be  satisfied  with  no- 
thing less  substantial ;  the  susceptible  spiritual  taste 
can  be  gratified  with  nothing  less  genuine,  noble,  and 
fkir. 

Then  the  question  arises,  what  sort  of  truth  t  Whv, 
that  which  is  appropriate  to  the  one  who  administers. 
To  each  a  separate  gift  may  be  appointed.  Only  let  all 
avoid  every  shadow  of  falsehood.  Let  the  nurse  avow 
that  the  medicine  is  nauseous.  Let  the  physician  de- 
clare that  the  treatment  will  be  painful.  Let  sister,  or 
brother,  or  fnend,  tell  me  that  I  must  never  look  to  be 
well.  When  the  time  approaches  that  I  am  to  die,  let 
me  be  told  that  I  am  to  die,  and  when.  If  I  encroach 
thoughtlessly  on  the  time  or  strength  of  those  about  me, 
let  me  be  reminded  ;  if  selfishly,  let  me  be  remonstrated 
with.  Thus  to  speak  the  truth  in  love  is  in  the  power 
of  all.  Higher  service  is  a  talent  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  a  genius  for  sympathy — a  genius  less  rare, 
thank  God  !  than  other  kinds.  The  ai^^iaogel  of  conso- 
lation is  the  friend  who,  at  a  fitting  moment,  remiads 
me  of  my  high  calling. 

In  the  practical  details  embodied  in  the  Essays,  it  is 
laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  where  the  relatives  or  family 
of  the  sufferer  have  their  respective  duties  and  occui>a- 
tions,  the  invalid  should  live  apart  or  alone.  This,  at 
first  sight,  appears  harsh  and  cold.;  but  there  sre  good 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  rale  inmany  oases,  thou^ 
in  all  it  would,  we  think,  be  as  inexpedient  as  cruel. 

By  experience  it  is  found  to  be  not  only  expedient, 
but  important  in  regard  to  happiness.  In  pictures  of 
the  sick-room,  drawn  by  those  who  are  at  ease  and  hap- 
py, the  group  is  always  of  the  sufferer  supported  and 
soothed  by  some  loving  hand  and  tender  voice,  and 
every  pain  shared  by  sympathy.  This  may  be  an  ap- 
proach to  truth  in  the  cvme  of  short  sliarp  illness,  where 
the  sufferer  is  taken  by  surprise,  and  has  his  whole  les- 
son to  learn  ;  but  a  very  different  account  vrould  often 
be  given  by  an  invalid  whose  burden  is  for  life,  and  who 
has  learned  the  truths  of  the  condition.  We,  of  that 
class,  find  it  best  and  happiest  to  admit  our  firiends  only 
in  our  easiest  hours,  when  we  can  enjoy  their  society, 
and  feel  ourselves  least  of  a  burden  ;  and  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  our  peace  of  mind  to  be  alone  when  in  pain. 
Where  welfare  of  body  is  out  of  the  question,  peace  of 
mind  becomes  an  object  of  supreme  importance  ;  and 
this  is  unattainable  when  we  see  any  whom  we  love,  suf- 
fering, in  our  sufferings,  even  more  than  wc  do  :  or  when 
we  know  that  we  have  been  the  means  of  turning  any 
onc*s  day  of  ease  and  pleasure  into  sorrow.  The  expe- 
rience of  years  qualifies  me  to  stpeak  about  this  ;  and  I 
declare  that  I  know  of  no  comfort,  at  the  end  of  a  day 
of  suffering,  comparable  to  that  of  feeling  that,  however 
it  may  have  been  with  one's  self,  no  one  else  has  suflTer- 
ed, — that  one's  own  fogs  have  dimmed  nobody's  sun- 
shine :  and  when  this  grows  to  be  the  nightly  comfort 
of  weeks,  months,  and  years,  it  becomes  the  most  valu- 
able element  in  the  peace  of  the  sufferer,  and  lightens 
his  whole  lot.  If  not  in  the  midst  of  pain,  he  feels  iu 
prospect  of  it,  and  after  it,  that  it  really  matters  very 
little  whetlier  and  how  much  he  suffers,  if  nobody  else 
is  pained  by  it. 

Many  useful  hints  are  given  to  the  inmate  of  the 
sick-chamber  against  the  indulgence  of  on  exacting  ttMa- 
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per,  and  te  tiioaghilMS  Belflrimess  wUeh,  abfloxbed  in 
pefMnl  tiiffMng  and  anxiety  fbr  the  temporary  alIeTi»> 
tion  of  pafai,  saerifleos  the  comfort  of  ftll  around  to  its 
nnieaieaahle  desine. 

One  of  the  permanent  and  chief  pleasnres  or  soothers 
of  tiie  eeqaestered  invalid  is  described  as  the  fne  con- 
tenpUtion  of  Nature  at  all  times  and  seasons.  This 
leads  to  charming  descriptions  of  scenes  and  sights 
which  an  able  to  soothe  ^  all  sadness  bnt  despair;"  and 
wfaidk  ineiprBSBibly  reliere  the  inralid^  who  knows  that 
he  is  condemned  fbr  years  or  fbr  a  Hfe-time  to  the  cham- 
ber of  his  solitary  snffering. 

The  sea  is  one  an:^ling  source  of  delight>  though 
it  is  said— 

Bot  there  must  not  be  too  much  sea.  The  strongest 
eyes  and  nerves  could  not  snppofrt  ^  glare  and  oppres- 
BreTastneas«r  an  unreliered  expanse  of  waters.  I  was 
awire  of  this  in  time,  and  ibced  myself  where  the  view 
of  the  sea  was  inferior  to  what  I  should  have  preferred, 
if  I  had  come  to  the  coast  for  %  summer  visit.  Between 
my  window  and  the  ses  is  a  green  down,  as  green  as 
aoy  field  in  Lreland  ;  and  on  the  nearer  half  of  this 
down,  haymaking  goes  forwaid  in  its  season.  It  slopes 
down  to  a  hollow,  where  the  Prior  of  old  preserved  his 
M,  there  beinf  sluices  formerly  at  either  end  ;  the  one 
opeoing  upon  the  river,  and  the  other  upon  the  little 
haven  below  the  priory,  whose  ruins  still  czown  tiie 
rock.  From  th«  Ivor's  fish-pond,  the  green  down  slopes 
upwards  again  to  a  lidge  ;  and  on  the  slope  are  cows 
Snaing  all  snnuner,  and  halfway  into  the  winter.  Over 
the  ridge,  I  surrey  the  harbour  and  all  its  traffic  ;  the 
view  extending  flfom  the  light-houses  far  to  the  right,  to 
ahorison  ef  sea  to  the  left.  Beyond  the  harbour  lies 
another  county,  with,  first,  its  sandy  beach,  where  there 
are  frequent  wrecks — too  interesting  to  an  invalid, — 
and  a  mie  stretch  of  rocky  shore  to  the  left ;  and  above 
the  rocks,  a  spreading  heath,  where  I  watch  troops  of 
boye  flying  their  kites  ;  lovers  and  friends  tiUdng  tiieir 
fareeiy  widk  on  Sundays  ;  the  sportsman  with  Us  gun 
and  dog  ;  and  the  washerwomen  converging  from  the 
tarm-bousea  on  Saturday  evenings,  to  carry  their  loads 
in  company,  to  the  village  on  the  yet  further  height.  I 
see  them,  now  talking  in  a  duster,  as  they  walk  each 
with  her  white  burden  on  her  head,  and  now  in  file,  as 
they  pass  throngh  the  narrow  lane  ;  and  finally  tiiey 
part  off  en  the  village  green,  each  to  some  neighbouring 
boose  of  the  gentry.  Behind  the  village  and  the  heath, 
■tietehes  the  railroad  ;  and  I  watch  l£e  train  triumph- 
antly careering  along  the  level  road,  and  puffing  forth 
its  steam  above  hedges  and  groups  of  trees,  and  then  la- 
bouring and  panting  up  the  ascent,  till  it  is  lost  between 
two  heights,  which  at  last  bound  my  view.  But  on 
these  heights  are  more  oljects  ;  a  windmill,  now  in  mo- 
tion and  now  at  rest  ;  a  lime-kiln,  in  a  picturesque 
rocky  field  ;  an  ancient  church  tower,  barely  visible  in 
the  morning,  bnt  conspicuous  when  the  setting  sun 
shines  upon  it ;  a  colliery,  with  its  lofty  wagon-way, 
and  the  self-moving  wagons  running  hither  and  thi- 
ther, as  if  in  pore  wilfulness ;  and  three  or  four  farms, 
at  various  decrees  of  ascent,  whose  yards,  paddocks,  and 
dairies  I  am  better  acquainted  with  than  their  inhabi- 
tants would  believe  possible.  I  know  every  stack  of 
the  one  on  the  heights.  Against  the  sky  I  see  the 
stacking  of  com  and  hay  in  the  season,  and  can  detect 
the  slicing  away  of  the  provender,  with  an  accurate  eye, 
at  the  diataaoe  of  several  miles.  I  can  foUow  the  so- 
ciable lanner  in  his  summer-evening  ride,  prickij^  on 
ia  the  lanes  where  he  is  alone,  in  order  to  have  more 
time  for  the  unconscionable  gossip  at  the  gate  of  the 
next  Darm-honse,  and  for  the  second  talk  over  the  pad- 
dook-feaoe  of  the  next,  or  for  the  third  or  fourth  before 
the  porch,  or  over  the  wall,  when  the  resident  farmer 
comes  out,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  puffs  away  amidst  his 
chat,  till  the  wife  appears,  with  a  shawl  over  her  cap, 
to  see  what  can  detain  him  so  long  ;  and  the  daughter 
follows,  with  her  sown  turned  over  her  headj  (for  i  <is 
pow  dull  evenian^  and  at  last  the  sociable  horseman 
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finds  he  must  be  going,  looks  at  his  watch^  and,  with  a 
gesture  of  surprise,  turns  his  steed  down  a  steep  broken 
way  to  the  beach,  and  canters  home  over  the  sands,  left 
hard  and  wet  by  the  ebbing  tide,  the  white  horse  mak- 
ing his  progress  visible  to  me  through  the  dusk.  Then, 
if  the  question  arises.  Which  has  most  of  the  gossip  spirit, 
he  or  I,  there  is  no  i/hame  in  the  answer.  Any  such 
small  amusement  is  better  than  harmless-^  salutary 
—which  carries  the  spirit  of  the  sick  prisoner  abroad 
into  the  open  air,  and  among  country  people.'  When  I 
shut  down  my  window,  I  feel  that  my  mind  has  had  an 
airing. 

Why  should  we  not  say  that  the  locality  here  traced 
is  Tynemouth,  the  Invalid  Miss  Martineaii  t  Since  this 
notice  was  written,  we  perceive,  that  what  could  be  a 
secret  to  no  one  acquainted  with  her  writings,  has  been 
freely  revealed  by  the  London  press.    She  proceed*— 

But  there  are  many  times  when  these  distant-  views 
cannot  be  sought ;  when  we  are  too  languid  for  any  ob^ 
jects  that  do  not  present  ^emselves  near  at  hand. 
Here,  too,  I  am  provided.  I  overlook  gardens,  and 
particularly  a  well-managed  market-garden,  from  which 
I  have  learned  and  enjoyed  not  a  little.  From  the  raddiah- 
sowing  in  early  spring,  to  the  latest  turnip  and  onion  crop- 
ping, I  watch  the  growth  of  everything;  and  hence  feel  an 
interest  in  the  frosts  and  rain,  which  I  should  otherwise 
not  dream  of. 

The  description  of  many  of  those  familiar  and  yet 
neglected  sights  which  Nature  lavishly  frtmishes  to 
every  observant  eye,  but  which  are  doubly  enjoyed  by 
the  imprisoned  invalid,  concludes  thus : — 

Should  I  actually  have  quitted  life  without  this  set  , 
of  affections,  if  I  had  not  been  ill  f  I  believe  it.  And, 
moreover,  I  believe  that  my  interest  in  these  spectacles 
of  Nature  has  created  a  new  regard  to  them  in  others. 
I  see  a  looking  out  for  the  rising  moon  among  the  neigh- 
bours, who  have  possessed  the  same  horiaon-line  all  their 
lives,  but  did  not  know  its  value  till  they  saw  what  it  is 
to  me.  I  observe  the  children  from  the  cottage  swing- 
ing themselves  up  to  obtain  a  peep  over  the  palings, 
when  they  see  me  on  the  watch  in  t^e  window. 

Next  to  the  daily  and  hourly  contemplation  of  the 
varied  face  of  Nature,  the  possession,  and  the  training 
of  plants  is  held  as  a  pleasure ;  and  the  perusal  of  books 
of  travels  and  voyages ;  "  objective  books." 

It  is,  it  would  seem,  in  the  loneliness  and  seclu- 
sion of  the  sick-chamber  that  people  first  learn  to 
look  upon  life  .with  the 'calm,  dispassionate  eye  of  philo- 
sophy ;  and,  with  enlarging  views  and  opinions,  become 
rational  and  moderate  iu  their  expectations,  and  indul- 
gent in  their  judgments ;  indifferent  to  fame,  steeled 
against  censure  and  calumny  j  and,  however  mortifying 
it  may  be,  remarkably  oblivious  of  the  judgments  of  the 
press. 

From  the  watoh-tower  of  quiet  and  serene  observation 
it  is  also  learned,  among  other  facts,  that— 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  morals—at 
least  in  the  conventional  morals,  of  Statesmanship. 
Consistency  was  once,  and  not  long  ago,  a  primary  vir- 
tue in  a  Statesman,— consistency,  not  only  m  general 
principle  and  aims,  through  a  whole  public  hfe,  but  m 
views  of  particular  questions.  Now  it  has  become  far 
otherwise.  The  incurable  bigots  of  political  society  are 
the  only  living  politicians,  except  a  very  small  number  of 
so-caUed  ultra-liberals,  who  can  boast  of  unchanged 
views.  Perhaps  every  public  man  of  sense  and  honour 
has  changed  his  opinions,  on  more  or  fewer  questions, 
since  he  entered  public  life. 

The  Invalid  exercises,  and  appears  to  enjoy  one  of  the 
best  privileges  of  InvaUdism,  in  speculating  upon  the 
endless  events  that  are  offered  to  her  observation  by  the 
strife  of  passion  and  party,  and  by  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety inall  itsdepartments.  Sheexpatiateson opinionsand 
theories,  and  illustrates  the  uscof  this  privilege  of  the  sick , 
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by  reference  to  many  of  those  things  which  we  ahftdow- 
ed  by  the  Mftgio  Lantem  of  the  duly  liib  that  ie  boey 
around  her,  and 'of  which  she  jodgee  as  a  spectator 
deeply  interested  by  strong  sympathies,  if  no  longer  by 
direct  interests. 

From  their  natore  and  plan,  those  Euays  on  Inva* 
lidism  aredisonrsiTe^ihoagh  gmozally  niadotobear,eitiMr 
upon  the  personal  condition  or  the  relatite  position  of 
Invalids.  One  subject  discussed  is,  the  prefalent  and  in- 
creasing practice  of  rifling  the  repositories  of  the  dead, 
—or  ransacking  old  trunks,  to  gratify  Tanity,  or  sake 
money  by  the  publication  of  priyate  letters-— of  things 
written  in  the  entire  fiuth  of  the  most  confidential  oor- 
respondence.  The  Invalid,  from  particular  oircnm- 
Btances,  perhaps,  views  the  subject  in  a  more  serious  light 
than  we  think  it  deserres.  Wo  must  look  to  the  qnostton 
mainly  as  it  aiMs  the  VMng;  Ibr  dead  people  eaii  no 
more  hare  power  over  their  old  letten  than  over  any* 
thing  else  that  once  was  theiXB,  The  following  remarks, 
however,  have  value  >^ 

^  We  all  know  how  the  present  action  of  our  new  civi- 
lisation works  to  the  impairing  of  privacy.  As  new 
disooreries  are  causing  all  penetrating  physical  lights  so 
to  abound  as  that,  as  has  been  said,  we  shall  soon  not 
know  where  in  the  world  to  get  any  darknen,  so  our 
new  faoilitieB  for  every  sort  of  communication  work  to 
reduce  privacy  much  within  its  former  limits.  There 
are  some  limits,  however,  which  ought  to  be  preserved 
with  vigilance  and  care,  as  indispensable,  not  only  to 
comfort,  but  to  some  of  the  finest  virtues  and  graces  of 
mind  and  life. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  privacy  of  vitd  toee  conver- 
sation will  ever  remain  sacred :  but  it  is  known  that  that 
which  ought  to  be  as  holy,  that  of  epistolary  corre- 
spondence,—(the  private  conversation  of  distant  friends,) 
is  constantly  and  deliberately  vioUted,  whete  there  are 
certain  inducements  to  do  so. 

A  strong  protest,  though  the  grounds  of  it  are  not 
clear,  is  taken  against  the  publication  of  private  letters, 
even  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  memoirs  of  Ro- 
mUly,  Wilberfbrce,  Homer,  Soott,  and  others,  they  are 
most  essential  to  the  purposes  of  biography.  That  the 
Invalid  is  sincere  in  her  opinions,  though  they  are  pushed 
to  the  extreme,  is  proved  by  the  ooume  which  she  has 
adopted  about  her  ovrn  correspondence.  And  if  she 
hare  numerous  Amerioan  correspondents,  then  may  be 
some  reason  fbr  alarm.  That  tiie  publication  of  private 
letters  has  occasionally  been  pushed  too  fiur,  and,  in 
some  instances,  grossly  abused,  there  is  no  denying ;  yet 
we  can  hardly  imagine  any  great  injury  in  the  publica- 
tion of  almost  any  letters  that  are  worth  preserving,  nor 
yet  how  the  blank  is  to  be  filled  up,  were  all  strictly 
private  letters  swept  from  French  and  English  litera- 
ture. Can  we  regret  that  the  most  confidential  of  fk- 
miliar  letters,  those,  for  example,  of  Madame  do  Sevigntf 
to  her  daughter,  or,  to  take  an  extreme  case^  Swift's 
Journal  to  Stella,  which  certainly  were  never  intended 
to  meet  the  public  eye,  should  exist  ibr  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  of  posterity  I  In  vrriting  really  confi- 
dential and  familiar  letters  to  the  friends  one  trusts,  we 
cannot  imagine  that  the  idea  of  their  being  one  day  sub- 
jected  to  publio  scrutiny,  ever  enters  into  any  minds  save 
those  of  individuaLi  morbidly  occupied  about  themselves 
and  their  doings.  The  distant,  or  phantom-fbar  of  pub- 
lication, can  prove  no  restraint  to  the  free  expression  of 
the  sentiments  of  a  fhmk  and  ingenuous  mind,  and  an 
affectionate  disposition,  if  such  cowardly  flear  should  ever 
once  assail  it.  After  all,  our  objection  is  merely  to  what 
is  either  a  matter  of  taste  and  discretion,  or  an  occasional 


subject,  of  some  abuse  being  made  ft  weighty  and  urgent 
question  of  morals.  Upon  the  principle,  that  pbilosoi^en 
have,  for  the  benefit  of  science,  bequeathed  their  bodies 
for  dissection,  men  of  note  might  be  impelled  to  bequeath 
their  mott  private  correspondence  to  tiie  world)  or  their 
surviving  frienda  might  be  justified  in  thus  acting  fixr 
them:  thus  honouring  their  memories,  by  preserving  thtir 
best  thoughts,  the  expression  of  their  finest  feelings. 

The  various  aspects  under  which  dissolution  may 
be  supposed  to  appear  to  one  who  lives  in  constant 
fellowship  with  death,  forma  the  subject  of  a  fine 
essay ;  and  the  management  and  control  of  bis  tem- 
per by  the  invalid,  the  theme  of  another.  One  fre- 
quent trial  of  temper  to  the  confirmed  invalid,  ib  the 
tacit  understanding  of  his  friends  of  his  mental  incapa- 
city. It  is  understood  that  disesM  must  h«ve  affected 
and  weakened  his  mind,  along  with  hie  body  $  and  tliat 
he  can  no  longer  see  or  judge  of  actions,  but  through  a 
dim  or  perverted  medium.  This  absurd  notion  enter- 
tained by  the  ignorant  pride  of  strength,  and  which  often 
leads  to  whati  if  addressed  to  persona  in  health,  wooM 
be  considered  an  insult,  Is  thus  reboked: — 

This  may  be  more  ot  less  true.  In  individual  cases. 
Still,  it  is  hi  the  interests  of  truth  and  temper  to  remind 
the  healthy  and  busy  that  the  warp  may  possibly  not  be 
all  on  one  side,  and  the  enlightenment  on  the  other ;  and 
that  there  may  be  influences  in  the  life  of  the  meditatiTs 
invalid  which  mav  render  his  views  more  comprehensive, 
and  his  judnnents  more,  rather  than  less,  sound  than 
heretofore,  if  there  is  any  practicable  test  of  this,  it 
must  be  looked  for  in  his  habitual  tone  of  mind  and  lift. 
Unless  this  proves  perversion  or  iblly,  his  mind  must,  in 
justice,  be  hold  as  at  least  as  worthy  of  consideration  as 
at  any  former  season  of  his  life.  If  his  fundamental 
opinions  have  undergone  no  change,  but  rather  enlarge- 
ment with  special  modifications,  they  are  decidedly 
worthy  of  more  resnect  than  ever.  Thus  does  my  ex- 
perience moralise  for  both  parties.  If,  in  ordinary  life, 
there  is  no  peace  of  mind  for  those  whose  happiness 
depends  on  the  good  opinion  of  everybody,  much  less 
can  there  be  tranquillity  of  mind  in  the  sick-room  fbr 
such. 

Certain  forms  of  hypochondria,  or  nervous  disease— 
for  it  is  not  quite  monomania,  though  that  way  mad- 
ness lies — ai«  powerftilly  depleted  in  the  following 
passage.  Happily,  comparativdy  fbw  are,  by  pefsonal 
experience,  qui^fied  to  comprehend,  in  its  fearfiil  extent, 
this  most  balefhl  attendant,  in  imaginatiTo  minds,  of 
the  severer  forms  of  bodily  prostration,  thin  alghl^nare 
of  the  spirit. 

1  am  not  qualified  by  experience  to  speak  of  severe 
continued  bodily  torment :  but  iQ  testimony  seems  to 
concur  with  all  our  experience,  that  there  is  no  such 
instrument  of  torture  as  a  besetting  thought.  The  mere 
description  of  the  sufibring,  given  by  those  who  know  It, 
seems  to  have  wrought  upon  the  general  mind  ;  fbr  a 
kind  of  shudder  goes  round  when  it  is  mentioned,  thou^ 
it  can  no  more  be  conceived  of  by  the  gay  and  occupied, 
than  the  continual  dropping  of  vrater  ofl  the  head  can 
be  imagined  by  him  whose  transactions  with  the  ele- 
ment consist  in  a  plunce  bath  every  morning.  It  is 
knovm,  however,  that  herculean  men  have  shrank  to 
shadows  under  the  infliction ;  that  it  has  reduced  heroes 
to  tremble  at  the  whispering  wind  or  the  striking  of 
the  clock ;  that  It  turns  the  raven  hair  gray,  lets  dovm 
genius  into  idiocy,  and  starves  the  most  vigorous  lifb 
into  an  atrophy.  How  then  are  the  sick  to  meet  this 
woe,  which  comes  upon  them  with  force  exaetly  propor- 
tioned to  their  wealmess  t 

If  every  sick  prisoner  In  our  land  were  qnesUoned, 
and  could  and  vrould  answer  truly,  I  believe  all  would 
reply  (all  who  have  minds)  tiiat  their  worst  pangs  are 
in  the  soul.  For  the  moment — ^for  the  hour— no  agony 
is,  I  know,  to  be  compared  with  some  paina  of  body^ 
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but  when  ihe  ^lesMcn  is  of  months  and  years,  (includ- 
ing the  wMons  of  delidous  reaction  from  bodily  pains,) 
I  Ml  coDildent  that  the  peonliar  misery  of  oar  condition 
— sobjeetion  to  a  besettiiig  tbonght— will  be  owned  to 
absorb  all  others.  .  .  »  ,  .  O I  there  is  no  aching, 
no  shooting  or  throbbing  vain  of  fibre  or  nerve  that  can 
(token  with  its  alternations^  compare  in  misery  with 
this  I  Even  the  anticipation  oecomes  in  time  the  worst ; 
though  the  bodily  pain  !s  known  to  bo  toal  and  nnarold* 
aUe,  while  the  ideal  one  is  clearly  aoon  to  bo  baseleasy 

or  enoinoasly  exaggerated , 

Some  may  wonder  at  snch  a  history  of  an  unknown 
titmble,— some  who,  when  anything  harasses  them, 
mount  a  horse,  and  gallop  orer  the  sea-sands  or  the 
noe-eonrse,  or  ^isit  their  friends  or  the  theatre,  or  re- 
Mfft  to  mosie,  or  romp  with  children.  Let  them  remem* 
ber  that  we  cannot  do  these  things^^-that  the  very 
weakness  which  snbjeots  ns  to  these  troubles,  forbids 
our  escape  from  them.  We  know,  as  well  as  they,  that 
if  once  we  conld  feel  the  open  air  npoii  our  brows,  our 
ieet  on  the  gtasfl,  onr  bodies  in  ezereise  and  rigour,  all 
would  bo  well  with  ns ;  but,  ao  we  cannot  use  these 
remedies,  tho  knowledge  is  of  no  immediate  avaiL 

The  wnfc  clooos  with  »Tiow  of  the  gains  and  privileges 
ofiilhealth.  ThoeomponflationaiBoniits  to  this;  That  the 
lefleeting  invalid  aeea  snixouiding  life,and  its  varied  paa^ 
wm,  aims,  and  ends,  in  tho  steady  light  of  veason  and 
troth,  and  looka  plaeid]^  and  hopeftilly  through  tho 
dim  veil  which  Bhronds  from  all,  Death  ittd  tho  Mystery 
oftheFutoro. 

We  now  recommend  our  readers  to  study  these  Essays 
for  themselves.  If  found  so  instructive  and  attractive  to 
the  healthy  and  happy,  what  power  must  they  possess 
i&  the  diamber  of  the  solitary  invalid  I  It  is  among  the 
peeoHar  gains  and  privileges  of  the  invalid  endowed 
with  intellect  and  talent,  thns  efficiently  to  minister  to 
the  numerous  sons  and  daughters  of  affliction. 
A  Ckrutmas  Card,  in  Prae ;  being  a  GKoO-Btory  of 
CkrutmoM.  By  Charles  Dickens.  With  coloured  plates. 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

Mr.  Dickens  has  here  made  a  decided  hit ;  and  as  the 
fickle  and,  perhaps,  unreasonable  public  appear  to  think 
thst,  for  some  time  back,  he  has  been  making  nothing 
hot  blots,  we  rejoice  the  more  in  the  better  fortunes  of 
the  itory  of  the  regeneration  of  Mr.  Scrogges,  as  well  as 
in  the  acquirement  of  a  happy,  enlivening,  and  khidly-spi- 
rited  book,  which  will  be  equally  apt  for  many  a  Merry 
C3ui3tmas,'a8  for  that  which  has  just  passed.  The  Carol 
bad,however,beeii  heard  and  admired  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  before  it  f^U  in  our  way  to  speak  of 
it ;  80  that,  with  a  high  appreciation  of  its  merits  of 
every  kind,  we  must  be  content  with  repeating  that  it  is 
Aot  an  ephemeral  production,  like  the  pantomime  of  the 
season ;  but  a  cheerftil  lesson  for  Christmas-tide,  so  long 
as  there  are  Scroggeses  and  Cratohits  in  the  world.  And 
^vgh  gay,  good-hearted,  little  txMks  of  this  sort,  must 
belp  to  banish  the  former  race  from  the  world,  and  to 
Bake  the  latter  happier  while  in  it,  the  existence  of 
Qvegenerated  Scroggeses  must,  we  fiear,  still  be  a  rather 
losgterm. 

Prise  Euay  o%  ike  Etnli  which  are  produced  hy  late 
Eonrt  o/Busineet;  and  on  the  Benefits  which  would  at- 
und  their  AbridymenL    By  Hiomas  Davies;  with  a 
Preface  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  NoeL 
This  is  the  Essay  which  obtained  the  prize  of  twenty 
gniness  offered  by  three  humane  individuals,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  protracted  hours  of  trade  generally; 
hoi  mote  eipeeially  as  they  affect  the  physical,  moral, 
aad  iateUectoal  eonditioa  of  the  dn^tess  of  London;  and 
the  advaatages  Ukely  to  arise  from  an  abridgment,  in 


reference  to  the  employed,  the  employer,  and  the  public 
Twenty  guineas  were  the  reward  of  this  valuable  and 
brief  Essay  ;  but  twenty  thousand,  ten  times  told,  would 
not  repay  him  who  should  effectuaJly  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples it  lays  down.  And  it  is  not  the  draper  alone,  in 
our  uneasy  or  struggling  society,  but  the  men  and  women 
of  every  Trade  and  every  Profession,  that  require  more 
time,  more  leisure,  for  the  highest  employments  of  ra- 
tional, immortal,  and  accountable  beings.  We  are  all  of 
us,  frrom  the  royal  yictim  of  state  etiquette  to  the  hand- 
loom  weaver  who  plies  his  task  for  fifteen  hours  a-day^ 
over-burdened  with  thriftless,  profitless,  mind-stUnting, 
soul-benumbing  toil.  It  seems,  indeed,  like  a  madness, 
this  hastening  to  be  rich;  this  attempt  to  get  more  than 
a  fair  share  of  business,  which,  after  all,  only  defeats  its 
ovm  purpose.  And  many  parties  are  to  bh&me  for  the 
hardships  of  the  drapers;  though  we  fear  it  rests  mainly 
frith  the  customer-class  to  find  the  remedy.  Let  all  the 
women  of  London,  and  of  other  towns,  abstain  fh>m  the 
every-way  objeotionable  practice  of  shopping  at  night ; 
and,  according  to  the  Essay,  the  thing  is  done.  But 
they  will  not;  for  too  many  of  them  cannot.  They 
must»  all  day  long,  **  work,  work,  work,***  while  day- 
light serves  ;  and  save  candles  and  eyesight  by  shopping 
at  night  for  the  supplies  of  their  wants  ;  which  slender 
purses  cause  to  be  purchased,vrith great  trouble  to  the  shop  - 
keeper,  in  daily  dribblets.  Let  us  hope  that  reform  may 
bo  carried  out  among  the  drapers :  for  if  it  fairly  begin, 
it  must  spread.  The  Essay  is  well  written  and  sensible  j 
and  its  object  highly  praiseworthy. 

S^honJbm-g'i  Chain  BuU;  a  Manual  of  Brief  CoamerwU 

Arithmetic. 
HaUiweWa  Early  Eietory  of  Free-Maaonry  in  England. 

This  title  is  a  misnomer.    The  history  is  a  very  brief 
afiairt  and  Mr.  Halliwell  is  chiefly  the  editor  of  a  curi- 
ous old  poom  on  tho  Constitutions  of  Masonry, 
The  Cold-Water  Cure,  ae  praetieed  by  Vincent  Priem 

nitg;  with  an  Account  of  Cam  twoeetefiMy  tfoUd  «l 

Preibwg.    By  Richard  Beamish,  Esq. 

This,  though  among  the  briefest,  is  one  of  the  best 
books  we  have  yet  had  on  the  subject;  though  its  authof 
is  something  too  much  of  an  out-and-outer  in  hydro* 
pathy  ;  and,  moreover,  has  an  EsTABLisHHSirr. 

8$. Patrick's  Purgatory;  an  Eeeay  on  the  Legends  of 
Purgatory^  Hell,  and  Paradise,  current  during  the 
MiddU  Ages.  By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.  A. 
Post  8yo,pp.ld2. 

A  book  this  for  literary  antiquaries,  and  those  to 
whom  the  dark  ages  are  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
who  will  look  to  nothing  that  is  not  older  than  the  Refor- 
mation. The  work,  however,  displays  research  and  learn- 
ing of  a  peculiar  kind,  in  the  compiler  ;  and  it  will  de- 
light all  Black  Letter  readers,  while  it  edifies  those  who 
can  dive  deep,to  fish  up  the  profound  morals  often  veiled  in 
antique  Legend  and  Allegory.  There  is  also  something 
to  excite  admiration  in  the  Tigour  and  bold  invention 
of  some  of  these  ancient  visions  and  moralities,  which 
may  put  the  tamer  fancies  of  a  colder,  later  age  to  shame. 

*  A  lady,  a  friend  of  oon,  has  pasted  a  copy  of  this  song 
within  the  lid  of  her  work-box,  where  it  moat,  m  every  dsj  of 
her  life,  meet  the  eye,  and  remind  her  of  her  toilwom,  sewing 
sisterg.  We  shonla  he  ff  lad  to  hear  that  tiie  example  was  oai- 
versally  followed  ;  untifa  deep  conviction,  a  stronff  feelimr  of 
the  evil,  shoald  stir  np  all  womankind  to  its  redroes.  The 
abolition  of  the  Com  Lavra  would  be  a  grand  preliminary  step. 
— K.  T,  M. 
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JUVENILE  GIFT-BOOKa 
Tales  of  HU  Oreat  and  Brave.    Seeond  Series.    By  M. 

Fraser  Tytler,  Aatbor  of  "  Tales  of  Many  Lands," 

«•  My  Boy's  First  Book,"  &o.,  &c    Fcp.  8to,  pp.  318. 

Edinburgh:  Tait. 

In  this  Seeond  Scriei  of  Tales,  in  whieh  biography  is 
moralized  for  the  instmction  and  entertainment  of  the 
young,  Miss  Tytler  has  imparted  relief  and  Tariety  to  her 
subjects,  by  the  widest  range  of  choice.  We  hare  Peter 
the  Great,  and  Hofer  the  Patriot  Peasant-hero  of  the 
Tyrol;  Washington,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  Henri 
de  Larochcgaquelein,  and  John  Sobieski.  A  great  deal 
may  be  made  out  of  such  materials ;  and  a  great  deal  is 
made.  Although  Miss  Tytler  may  not  always  hare 
iRrritten  her  histories  in  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher  of  the 
Bentham  school,  she  has  giren  fine  pictures  of  the  natu- 
ral affections,  as  they  animate  the  breasts  of  heroes  and 
soften  the  horrors  of  war ;  of  deroted  patriotism  or  lore  of 
country,  and  of  the  noble  and  generous  aims^— however 
opposite  their  opinions  may  be,— of  all  lofty  minds.  With 
all  this,  the  book,  besides  being  charmingly  written,  has 
its  basis  on  what  eyery  child  lores — Truth.  The  roman- 
tic adventures,  and  the  description  of  the  natural  aspects 
and  the  customs  of  the  countries  which  form  the  scene 
where  her  heroes  acted,— of  the  Tyrol  and  La  Vendee, 
form  an  attractive  feature  in  the  Tales.  The  book  is 
also  an  exceedingly  neat  one :  so  that  it  has  every  sort 
of  dalm  on  the  regard  of  those  who  select  works  for  the 
Entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  young. 
The  CkiUTt  Picture  and  Vene  Book;  e<mm<mly  called 

OUo  SpecHer't  Table-Book.    Translated  into  English, 

by  Mary  Howitt.    Longmans. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  Lilliputian  quarto,  in  which,  on 
one  side  of  the  page,  Mrs.  Howitt  gives  the  original 
German  of  the  Fables,  and  a  very  elegant  French  trans- 
lation, and  on  the  opposite  one  iMr  own  homely  English 
v«ndoii»  illustrated  by  a  wood-engraving  to  each  piece. 
In  poetical  merit  and  elegance,  the  translations  are  not 
in  the  least  to  be  compared  witii  Mary  Hewitt's  original 
metrical  compositions  for  young  people ;  but  the  ooUeo* 
tion  possesses  more  variety,  more  humour,  and  also  the 
advantage  of  offering  to  the  Juvenile  reader  a  uselhl  ex- 
ercise in  the  French  and  German  languages.  The 
French  translations  of  the  Fables  are  peculiarly  lively 
and  dramatic ;  as  if  the  genius  of  La  Fontaine  still 
lingered  among  and  animated  his  eonnt^men. 
Jack  of  tke  MiU ;  a  Fire-eide  Story.  By  William 
Howitt.  2  volumes,  12mo,  embellished.  Longmans. 
Mr.  Howitt  calls  this  rambling,  juvenile  novel  a  katek" 
up;  or  what,  in  Scotland,  we  more  purely  term  a  katk-up,  or 
mUtle-fHoxtie,  of  all  manner  of  adventures,  sketches,  and 
wonderful  incidents,  tagged  loosely  together ;  a  mo- 
demised  sort  of  Jack  and  tke  Bean-Stalk,  with  less 
wild,  unbridled  imagination,  and  a  closer  and  deeper, 
or  more  Sandlbrd-and-Mertonish  moral  tendency. 
Some  parts  of  the  story  remind  us  of  the  author's  de- 
lightlkl  little  work,  Tke  Country  Bo  ft  Book;  others  of 
the  extravaganzas  of  the  chap-books  of  Germany,  and  of 
England  befbre  the  Flood— of  Useftil  Knowledge :  for  we 
are  all  too  wise  and  scientific  now  for  such  literary  pueri- 
lities. The  flumes  are  embellished  with  wood-engrav- 
ings, and  in  every  way  that  may  render  them  attractive  to 
the  Juveniles,  tQ  whom  they  offer  so  many  good  lessons. 


NEW  SERIAL  WORKS. 

Leaves  fbok  the  Book  of  Natube.  Part  I.  Edin- 
burgh :  Lizars.— This  is  the  commencement  of  a  beauti- 
All  and  remarkably  cheap  work.  Now  we  do  not  reckon 
every  book  cheap  that  is  merely  low-priced.  On  a  large 
sheet  of  drawing-paper.  Birds,  Butterflies,  FiBhes^and 
Animals  are  represented,  correctly  drawn  in  their  natu- 
ral attitudes,  and  brightly  and  truly  coloured.  The  five 
shilling  Part  contains,  on  five  of  these  sheets,  above  sixty 
of  the  most  beautifhl  objects  in  nature  ;  sun-birds,  hum- 
ming birds,  splendidly-coloured  foreign  butterflies,  and 
brilliantly-tinted  British  fishes,  with  about  a  dozen  of 
the  finest  varieties  of  the  dog  species.  There  is  an  ap- 
propriate back-ground  to  each  subject.  The  sun-birda 
are  perched  on  branches  of  the  kinds  of  trees  they  lore 
and  resort  to— so  are  the  humming-birds  ;  while  the 
Newfoundland  Dog,  the  Boar  Hound  of  Germany,  tlie 
8kepkerd*$  Dog,  the  Dog  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
Ac,  &o.,  is  eadi  represented  amidst  its  natural  scenerr. 
Glad  should  we  be  to  see  not  only  drawing-room  tables, 
but  the  walls  and  screens  of  nurseries  adorned  with 
these  delightftil  objects,  instead  of  those  hideous  ca- 
ricatures and  burlesque  prints,  by  which  the  taste 
and  the  moral  feelings  of  children  are  at  present  per- 
verted and  depraved. 

The  New  SroRTiifo  Almamac  fob  1844. — ^The  Al- 
manac contains  a  Sportsman's  IMary,  arranged  in  the 
manner  of  a  Calendar,  showing  on  what  day  races,  ftm, 
&c.,  fiJl.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  amusing  readbg 
of  a  sporting  character,  and  many  clever  plates ;  a  few 
of  them  really  good. 

The  Aust  ;  on  a  Divine  Message  to  our  Thus. 
Part  I. — The  Part  published,  in  a  fine  and  a  common 
edition,  gives  one  a  wish  to  see  more,  and  to  conjecture 
what  is  to  come  of  this  singular  and  tantalizing  production. 

KirioHT's  Old  Enqlamd.  Part  II.— The  Pictorial 
Muteum  is  this  month  improved  by  some  illustratire 
letter-press. 

Maxwell's  Hisiobt  of  the  Irish  Rebeluon  w 
1798.  Illustrated  by  George  Cmiksliank,  Part  I.— 
The  history  of  this  movement  has  already  been  writ- 
ten many  times,  and  also  related  in  a  hundred  Irish 
tales  and  romances.  But  these  histories  and  romances 
have  been,  almost  without  exception,  one-sided.  There 
is  no  danger  of  the  lively  author  of  WUd  Sports  in  the 
Wett  erring  on  the  same  side ;  but  may  he  not  diverge 
on  the  other  1  We  shall  see.  Thou^^  not  a  libera), 
and  much  less  a  Repealer,  he  has  no  decided  Orange 
tint  in  his  complexion.  Of  course,  anything  that  tends 
to  unhero  the  heroes  and  patriots  of  the  '98,  will  be 
very  ill  received  in  Ireland,  where  there  is  yet,  and  not 
unnaturally,  a  false  halo  around  the  memory  of  some  of 
the  number.  O'Connell  has  sometimes  spoken  truths  of 
these  patriots,  which  have  endangered  his  own  popula- 
rity.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Maxwell  will  keep  in  mind 

that  he  is  writing  for  the  United  Empire,  and  not  to 
feed  the  rancour  of  the  ascendancy  party  of  Ireland. 

The  Londok  PoLTXECHinc  Magazine.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Stone,  M J).  No.  I. — The  object  of  this  new 
Journal  is  Science  and  the  Arts ;  Science  in  all  depart- 
ments, and  the  Useftil  as  well  as  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
first  number  promises  well  for  the  ftiture  work. 
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**  Blbsssd  are  they  who  expect  nothing,  for  they 
shall  not  be  disappointed."    This  is  a  beatitude  to 
which  our  mien  hare  generously  helped  us  for  a 
good  many  years  past ;  and  from  aught  that  yet 
appean^  it  is  not  to  be  forfeited  in  the  present 
Seubn.    The  customary  short  prologue  of  a  royal 
speech  has  this  year  been  allowed  quietly  to  pre- 
cede the  customary  long,  dull  farce  of  legislation  on 
trifles^  and  obstruction  or  opposition  to  the  settle- 
ment of  erery  question  of  importance  or  vital  in- 
terest.   Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  absolutely  dull 
vheie  Ireland  is  brought  forward.    In  that  stand- 
ud  tragi-comedyy  there  must  eyer  be  something  to 
quicken  the  intellect,  if  it  do  not  move  the  heart. 
And  yet,  when  the  protracted  discussion  on  Ire- 
land has  dosed,  and  when  evexy  body  has  said  his 
saj,  what  impression  is  left  on  the  public  mind — 
how  much  nearer  to  the  end  in  view  are  we  than 
before  ?    The  attack  and  defence  are  matters  of 
ooone  ;  and  all  that  remains  of  any  value,  whether 
for  norelty  or  weight,  is  the  ungle  speech  of  Lord 
Howick,  who  does  seem  to  comprehend  the  Irish 
qnestion,  in  its  dept}i  and  breadth,  and  not  merely 
as  it  affects  the  position  of  Whigs  and  Tories  and 
the  temporary  restoration  of  tranquillity.    Save  on 
Iridi  affiiirs — and  wefreelyadmit  their  uigency  and 
panmoont  importance — ^this,  it  may  already  be  in- 
ferred, is  to  be  another  do-nothing,  or  stave-off 
Session.    This  is  apparent,  not  alone  from  past 
experience,  and  the  utter  inanity  of  the  Queen's 
speech,  but  from  the  declarations  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  prompt  and  explicit  for  once,  on  the  absorb- 
ing subject  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  the  equally 
sgntficant  hints  or  indications  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell,  on  the  same  subject.    Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
free-trader  in  the   abstract,  will   stand  by  his 
iliding>8cale,  as  long  as  he  finds  it  a  crutch  to  his 
veakneas.    He  has  not  sworn  to  fall  by  it ;  though 
it  is  now  almost  certain  that  such  must  be  his  fate. 
Although  Ireland  were  not  a  millstone  about  his 
neck,  this  pertinacity  against  his  own  convictions 
is  sufficient  to  sink  him. 

We  are  not,  in  the  ahstract,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  overweening  admirers  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell and  his  policy ;  nor  do  we  imagine  him  a 
statesman  of  either  more  intelligent  principles, 
or  more  liberal  tendencies  than  his  opponent ;  but 
there  is  this  mighty  difference,  if  not  between 
the  men,  yet  between  their  relative  positions  with 
their  respective  parties,  that  the  Whig  leader 
mast,  almost  of  necessity,  either  be  pricked  on 
by  the  move  independent,  liberal,  and  energetic 
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spirits  around  him,  or  driven  to  the  wall ;  while  the 
Tory  minister,  or  rather  the  minister  of  the  Tories, 
distrusting  himself,  distrusting  the  country,  dis- 
trusting the  light  and  the  truth  that  is  within 
him,  leaves  himself  no  resource  but  falling  back 
upon  a  party,  of  which  he  is  himself  as  far  in 
advance,  as  the  Whig  leaders  lag  behind  their 
party.     In   short,  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  fettered, 
while  the  Whig  leaders  are  not  only  untram- 
melled, but  in  the  way  of  being  shoved  on  with 
the  movement,  however  reluctant  they  may  be  to 
advance.   This  view  is  the  more  to  be  dwelt  upon, 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  has,  this  Session,  taken  pains 
to  dispel  the  very  faint  hopes  that  were,  two  years 
ago,  placed  in  his  free-trade  theories : — ^free-trade 
principles  he  has  none,  that  deserve  the  name ;  for 
principles,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  the  source  of 
action.     Again,  as  to  Ireland,  which  will  long  be 
the  chief  difficulty  of  every  government  we  may 
chance  to  have,  we  believe  Sir  Robert  Peel,  per- 
sonally, qmte  as  well  inclined  to  pursue  a  liberal 
and  concUiatory  policy  as  Lord  John  Russell  can 
be  ;  but  here,  again,  he  is  the  slave  of  a  party, — 
doubly  a  slave,— of  the  Ascendancy  party  in  Ire- 
land, whom  he  has  hitherto  found  it  impossible  to 
shake  off,  and  of  the  Tories  and  High  Churchmen 
of  England.  Besides,  Irish  prestige  is  against  him; 
and  whether  the  Irish  are  well  governed  or  not, 
it  seems  necessary  that  they  should  be  made  to 
believe  that  they  are.    The  Whigs,  for  years,  did 
little  for  the  Irish  people,  save  first  threatening 
and  then  flattering  them ;  and  Lord  John  Russell's 
announced  remedial  measures,  fall  very  far  short  of 
what  is  required  for  the  removal  of  Irish  grievances 
—of  Irish  poverty,  which  is,  after  aU,  the  monster 
grievance ;  of  the  Irish  Church,  which  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  fruitful  source  of  bitterness  and 
exasperation.    Now,  this  incubus  Church  appears, 
in  the  meanwhile,  as  inviolable  in  the  eyes  of 
Lord  John  Russell  as  in  those  of  Sir  James 
Graham ;  though  the  latter,  under  party  constraint, 
might  be  more  apt  to  appoint  some  unpopular 
dean  or  bishop ;  and  the  appointment  of  a  man 
unpopular  with  the  Catholic  party,  though  to  an 
insignificant  office,  seems  as  deep  an  offence,  in  Irish 
eyes,  as  appointing  a  partial  judge,  or  perverting 
the  course  of  justice.    It  is,  therefore,  most  im- 
portant, in  the  present  excited  state  of  Ireland,  to 
adopt  every  fair  and  prudent  means  of  concilia- 
tion.   Whig  remedies  appear  but  a  poor  equiva- 
lent for  the  objects  upon  which,  as  we  are  taught 
to  believe,  the  Irish  nation  has  set  its  heart ;  but 
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if  Mr.  O'Connell  finds  it  convenieni  to  tell  Iub 
oountrymen  that  tiie  Whigs^  wliom  he  bo  lately 
denounced  and  despised,  are  more  their  friends 
than  the  Tories,  the  information,  which  from  such 
a  quarter  must  hare  great  weight  in  Ireland, 
ought  also  to  have  great  weight  in  England. 
Since  Mr.  O'Connell — who  has  sohered  down  sur- 
prisingly during  his  late  season  of  adveraity — ^has 
deigned,  as  we  rejoice  to  perceive,  once  again  to 
appear  at  a  Saxcn  WiUenagemoty  instead  of  doiog 
a  little  independent  business  for  himself  in  GoUoge 
Green,  one  would  hope  that  a  door  to  at  least  tempo- 
rary quiet  and  conciliation,  u  opened ;  and  even  the 
temporary  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and  some  easily 
practicable  measures  of  needful  justice  to  that  coun- 
try, are  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  the  United 
^ngdoms^  than  whether  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Lord 
John  Russellshall  be  at  the  head  of  the  goyemment. 
The  great  objects  that  at  present  animate  Bri« 
tain.  Free  Trade  and  Extended  Suffrage,  and  the 
blessings  and  improyementa  which  must  follow  in 
their  train,  are  yet  to  be  battled  for,  and  that 
severely,  with  both  of  the  alternately  ruling  fac- 
tions; but  if  there  be  little  to  choose  between  the 
two  chiefs,  there  is  now,  as  we  have  intimated,  an 
important  distinction  between  the  two  parties,  both 
as  respects  England  and  Ireland.  While  the  Tories 
are  banding  and  bustUng  over  all  the  counties  in 
defence  of  Uieir  com  monopoly,  the  League  has  ob- 
tained some  good  recruits  and  hearty  well-wishers 
from  the  juveniles  of  the  Whig  ranks.  These  are 
signs  to  be  regarded,  and  indicate  that  the  League 
must  be  thriving,  since  the  more  sagacious  and 
time-serving,  as  well  as  some  really  Liberal  Whigs, 
are  coming  over ;  the  one  as  allies,  the  other  as  al- 
lies too,  though  also,  perhaps,  to  make  their  own  of 
it.  The  Whigs  must  be  aware,  that  although  they 
should  gain,  and  hold,  for  a  time,  the  tempori2ing 
Liberator,  they  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
League  and  tiie  Suffragists  at  the  nert  general 
election ;  or,  at  all  events,  not  with  League  prin- 
ciples. Lord  Morpeth  is  not,  like  Lord  John  Rus- 
sdl,  a  bigot  to  a  fixed  duty.  If  something  be  not 
done  by  somebody,  in  the  course  of  another  year 
of  grace  which  he  allows,  he  is  nailed  down  as  a 
Total  Repealer.  It  might  be  wished  that  his 
Lordship's  declaration  had  been  a  little  more  ex- 
plicit. Lord  John  Russell  is  sufficiently  explicit ; 
but  Lord  Morpeth  appears  to  have  satisfied  those 
who  heard  him.  How  Lord  John  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston  look  on  these  escapades  of  the  hot  youth  of 
their  camp,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell.  It  is  an  anomaly 
peculiar  to  our  times  to  find  the  Finality  Chief  of  a 
progressive  party  pushed  on  by  his  followers;  and 
the  liberaUy-inclined,  but  morbidly  cautious  leader 
of  a  stationary  or  retrogressive  party,  dragged 
back  by  his  a&erents.  It  is,  too,  almost  divert- 
ing, or  would  be  so  were  whole  years  of  the  delay 
of  justice  to  a  suffering  people  not  involved  in  the 
matter,  to  note  how  the  Minister  and  the  ex-Min- 
ister  play  off  each  other  on  thb  same  Corn-Law 
question  ;  the  one  brandishing  his  aliding-scale, 
&e  other  doughtily  maintaining  his  post  on  his 
fixed  duty  ;  and  the  dexterous  way  in  which  Sir 
Robert  turns  the  tables,  showing  the  said  fixed 
duty  to  have  as  truly  the  character  of  a  measure 


for  landlords'  protection,  as  his  own  pet  scheme. 
No  doubt,  the  same  thing  has  been  done  hundreds 
of  times  before,  and  the  fixed-duty  fallacy  exposed; 
but  it  was  this  time  the  Tory  Premier  who  in- 
structed the  country  in  the  fact,  that  to  talk  of  a 
fixed  duty  for  revenue,  to  be  levied  on  foreign  oom 
only,  is  to  insult  its  common-sense.  The  intelli- 
gent working-men  do  not  require  Sir  Robert's 
gratuitous  lesson  on  this  subject ;  but  a  good  many 
middle-class  Whigs  need  enlightenment  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  this  sort  of  "  revenue,"  before 
going  to  the  poll  again  to  vote  for  Total  Repealen, 
— «nd  for  them  oxily. 

Whether  the  sliding^scale  or  the  fixed  datj 
shall  first  give  way,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the 
League  obtaining,  every  day,  potent,  if  some- 
what indiscreet  auxiliaries,  among  the  landlords 
and  farmers.  They  mean,  no  doubt,  to  be  deadly 
opponents;  but  they  are,  in  fact,  most  useful  allies. 
By  their  sayings  and  doings,  many  are  brought 
into  contact  wiUi  the  principles  and  objects  of  the 
League  that  might  not  otherwise  have  heard  much 
about  it.  Where  the  public  mind  is  aheady 
informed  and  ripe,  these  meetings  are  at  once  dis- 
comfited, and  scorned ;  and  elsewhere  the  people 
are  stirred  up  to  inquire,  ^  What  has  thrown  the 
landlords  into  such  a  state  of  ferment?  what  is  it 
they  fear,  and  what  are  the  grounds  of  their  alarm 
lest  com  be  too  plentiful  and  cheap  %  and  above 
all,  whence  has  arisen  this  sudden  anxiety  about 
the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the  labourers,  in  the 
authors  of  the  New  Poor  Law  of  England,  and  the 
opposers  of  every  sort  of  Poor  Law  in  ScoUand?*' 
It  becomes  a  matter  of  curiosity  what  the  country 
is  to  apprehend  from  those  men  who  pay  down  lai:ge 
sums,  and  who  labour,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
only  to  free  com  from  an  impost  which  benefits 
the  few  landowners  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  community,  and  to  remove  those  restric- 
tions which  circumscribe  the  field  of  labour.  It  is 
impossible  for  landlords  long  to  protract  their 
transparent  delusions,  even  among  the  most  igno- 
rant of  the  rural  population.  The  signs  are  rife 
that  they  do  begin  in  earnest  to  tremble  for  the 
iniquitous  privileges  which  their  consciences  tell 
them  are  doomed.  Some  of  them  must  deeply  re- 
pent that  the  Whig  compromise  of  an  Ss.  duty 
was  not  accepted  tluee  years  since.  The  same  in- 
fatuation which  led  to  the  Reform  Bill  seized  them 
then,  and  on  a  matter  which  lies  just  as  near  their 
hearts.  For  of  what  use  were  the  monopoly  of 
legislatbn,  if  they  may  not  legislate  for  the  benefit 
of  their  own  pockets  ? 

It  is  subject  of  endless  gratulation  that  the  Whig 
project  was  resisted  by  theTories,andthat  there  is  no 
longer  room  for  compromise.  The  League  is  solemnly 
pledged  to  refuse  and  resist  all  compromise,  in  the 
face  of  every  meeting  it  has  summoxied ;  it  is  pledge 
ed,  in  virtue  of  every  shilling  it  has  raised,  to  carry 
TnUUBqpedl;  it  is  bound  to  accept  of  nothing  less 
than  the  absolute,  unqualified,  unconditional  aboli- 
tion of  the  Corn-laws,  as  much  to  the  Beggarman  at 
Todmorden,  who  contributed  his  hoard^  sixpence, 
as  to  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  or  Mr.  Ashton. 
It  is  on  thb  principle — a  clear  and  simple  one— 
that  LeaguezB^  and  all  who  approve  the  objects  of 
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the  League, most  next  go  to  the  poll;  for,  we 
lear,  that  thexe  must  be  more  legistrationa,  and 
one  other  general  eleetion,  before  the  abolition  of 
these  laws  shall  be  carried.  There  can  be  no  princi- 
ple moxe  hnportant  More  than  Bread,  more  than 
Free  Tr^de^  are  now  involyed  in  it.  It  is  indeed 
heeome  as  probable  that  the  great  Battle  of 
Annageddtm  is  to  be  finally  fought  on  this  same 
Com-fieldy  as  on  the  ground  of  the  Complete  Suf* 
ftige.  Now,  it  occurs  to  us,  that  some  of  our 
feliew-sufiragista  are  not  fully  alive  to  the  new 
sqwct  which  the  hostile  array  of  landlords^  and 
their  mereenaiy  troops  and  servile  auziliarie%  are 
giTlog  to  the  struggle  of  the  League,  The  League 
have  endsavDored  to  isolate  this  question,  and  to 
tiest  it  purely  on  its  simple  merits  as  a  fiscal  regu- 
lation, as  a  matter  of  public  economy,  unconnected 
irith  potitiosy  though  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  wdl-being  of  the  People.  But  this 
neotnli^  is,  by  the  general  hostility  of  the 
iended  aristocracy,  no  longer  permitted.  Many 
indiriduals,  distinguished  as  much  by  ability  as  by 
lukand  limded  property,no  doubt  support  the  prin« 
dpiesof  theLei^e.  Nay,  many  Tories  can  see  no 
propriety  in  miidng  up  party  or  speculatiye  poli- 
tical opinions  with  the  question  of  free  trade ;  and 
7«t»  diiguise  it  as  we  may,  the  battle  is  seen  to  lie 
between  the  daos  that  have  monopolized  the  mak- 
isff  of  the  law^and  the  great  bodyof  thePeople  who 
hare  sufiered,  and  are  suflPering,  under  the  unjust, 
partial,  selfish,  and  fooUsh  legLdation  of  that  class. 
Those  considerationsought  to  influence  the  imme- 
diate taeties  of  the  Complete  Sufiragists  more  than 
they  seem  to  do ;  and,  without  detaching  them 
bm  thcdr  own  peculiar  and  most  important  ob- 
ject, ahould  induce  them  to  devote  liieir  whole 
eneigies,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  immediate  sup- 
port of  this  hopeful,  urgent,  and  kindred  cause 
of  Cora-Law  Repeal  :~for  it  truly  is  a  kindred 
eaiue.  For  what  end  do  the  Oligarchs  seek  to 
txelade  the  representatives  of  the  people  £rom  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  to  withhold  the  franchise, 
hot  that  they  may  feune  the  laws  to  suit  their  own 
parposes  of  vanity  and  aggrandizement?  Eveiy 
Complete  Suffragist  mtaat,  we  take  for  gzanted,  be 
a  free  trader.  Bui  every  free  trader  is  not  yet 
fiiTonrable  to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage ;  and 
theee,  therefore,  who  sinoerely  seek  to  advance 
both  objects,  would  do  well,  we  think,  even  to 
^^,  i£  need  be,  to  the  wishes  of  their  fellow- 
kbooren  for  Com  Law  repeaL  Depend  on  it^  all 
•or  imited  strength  is  required  for  this  smuggle, 
whicih  is  evexy  day  broadening  its  basis,  and  yet 
Woming  mare  deadly.  The  Government  and  the 
Oppoiition  axe^  so  far  as  the  leaders  are  oonoemed, 
liike  slippery  or  hollow ;  and  the  governing  dass 
<^  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  still  de- 
oMj  hostile,  and  as  ready  to  die  in  defence  of 
thai  mow^olies  as  of  those  exclusive  aristocratic 
priril^gea  which  are  valued  as  they  have  given 
them  theee  monopolies.  With  this  view,  which 
we  believe  the  oorrect  one.  the  utmost  concen* 
tistion  of  object  and  effort  is  an  imperative  duty, 
hoth  out  of  doors  and  in  ParliauMUt ;  and  we 
■iMwld  regret  to  see  one  atom  of  available 
power  thrown  away  on  desultory  and  resultless 


efforts,  however  excellent  in  themselves  the  ob- 
jects of  such  efforts  may  be.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  those  who  not  only  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  the  Lesgue,  but  endeavour  to  sow  dissension 
in  its  ranks,  and  to  throw  discredit  on  its  ob- 
jects, and  yet  call  themselves  Chartists?  Chart- 
ist was  once  no  term  of  opprobrium.  Now 
some  of  that  body  aie  directly  charged,  by  the 
League  leaders,  with  doing  the  work  of  the  Tory 
landlords— with  being  their  hired  tools  in  opposing 
the  League ;  and  the  conduct  of  certain  individuals, 
on  some  late  occasions^  gives  but  too  much  counte- 
nance to  the  allegaUon.  These  men  are  either 
ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  their  own  poli- 
tical creed,  or  are  under  the  influence  of  motives 
which  we  shall  not  at  this  time  characterize. 
Their  number  is  probably  small,  and  must  dwindle 
down ;  but  it  is  lamentable  to  think  that  there 
should  be  even  a  dozen  of  such  egregious  dupes^ 
or  bribed  knaves^  to  discredit  the  ^  points"  of  the 
Charter. 

If  Lord  Howick  has  said  nearly  all  that  is  either 
new  or  important  on  the  subject  of  Irish  grievances 
and  their  remedies,  he,  with  Lord  Ashley,  and  tb^ 
mere  handful  who  voted  with  them,  have  aloxie 
given  utteranoe  to  the  only  sentiments  which  men 
pretending  to  enlightened  conscience  and  humanity, 
can  avow,  on  our  late  glorious  wars  and  conquests 
in  the  East.  A  little  hypocritical  regret  is  some- 
times muttered  about  these  events ;  but  the  love 
of  justice  seems  easily  blunted,  if  it  be  not  entirely 
eradicated  in  some  minds,  by  success  and  booty-~ 
by  territory  and  revenue.  This  same  Scinde  is  a 
great  way  off,  and  its  rulers  are  barbarians ;  and, 
more  tluui  all^  our  ffenteder  classes  are  oppressed 
with  young  men  requiring  appointments  in  India, 
or  anywhere  else.  No  one  grudges  Sir  Charles 
Napier  the  approbatbn  so  lavishly  bestowed  by  all 
parties  on  his  military  prowess  and  general  abiUty ; 
but  every  one  who  thinks  and  feels,  must  wish, 
with  Lord  Howick,  that  his  laurels  had  been  won 
in  a  better  cause.  In  hesitatmgly  vindicating  this 
new  conquest^  Sir  Robert  Peel  condescended  to  use 
the  same  vile  and  canting  line  of  argument  which 
we  have  so  often  seen  justly  repudiated  when 
found  on  the  lips  of  Americans,  vindicating  their 
treacherous  encroachments  om  tiie  Red  Indians.  A 
bad  deed  has  been  done,  and  cannot  be  recalled ;  but 
we  need  not  heighten  its  offenpe  by  perverting  the 
moral  sense  of  the  nation,  in  attempting  an  im^ 
possible  vindication  of  it. 

When  we  have  said  thatsome  small  improvements 
may  be  expected  ixi  the  Poor  Laws,  and  in  Factory 
regulations,  during  the  Sessionr-4hat  there  may  be 
some  nibbling  at  the  Currency  Question,  or  raUier, 
the  Banking  System— and  that  there  may  be  a  little 
Railway  Reform^  unless  the  Tories  be  found  as 
much  afraid  of  interfering  with  jointnitook  railway 
proprietors,  now  a  powerful  body,  as  the  Whigs  for- 
merly were  of  offending  joint-fltock  bankers :— when 
we  have  said  this,  we  have  enumerated  whatever  of 
any  great  importance  is  yet  promised  during  the 
present  Session;  and  are  left  at  liberty  to  come 
to  Ireland, — ^the  main  difficulty,  the  insurmount- 
able obstacle. 

The  result  of  the  State  tiials  can  have  taken 
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no  one  by  sorprifle ;  nor  do  we  believe  the  Ter- 
dict^  however  obtained^  unwelcome  to  any  party 
save  the  Repealers.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  policy  of  the  trial,  every  one,  but  the 
veriest  partisan,  must  admit,  after  the  explan- 
ations made  in  Parliament,  that  its  unfairness 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated  ;  or  that  it  was,  at 
least,  as  fair  a  trial  as  is  posrible  in  Ireland ; 
and  that,  considering  the  alleged  offence,  it  involved 
no  excessive  penalties.  The  conviction  of  a  num- 
ber of  individuals,  of  what  is  called  a  conspiracy, 
though  by  a  strain  in  the  forms  of  justice,  is,  we 
conceive,  a  public  evil  of  no  greater  magnitude  than 
arbitrary  proclamations,  forbidding,  or  at  once  put- 
ting down  all  public  meetings ;  and  followed  up 
by  coercion  bills,  and  threatmed  military  law ; 
which,  during  a  former,  and  much  less  formidable 
agitation,  were  to  the  Whig  government  in  place  of 
the  late  State  trials.  The  peace  of  Lichfield  House 
healed  the  breach  made  by  Lord  Grey's  severe 
acts  ;  and  if  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  those  whom 
he  represents,  still  place  more  faith  in  Whig 
than  in  Tory  governors — in  Lord  John  Russell's 
remedies,  than  in  Peel  and  Graham's  healing 
measures — ^we  can  see  no  objection  to  so  harm- 
less a  predilection.  The  complimentary  strain  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  speaking  of  the  Great  Agita- 
tor, andthesudden  journey  of  O'Connell  to  London — 
though  for  that  there  might  be  various  reasons — 
with  the  tone  of  his  farewell  bulletin,  argue  some- 
thing like  a  foregone  conclusion,  or  at  least  a  dis- 
position to  a  new  treaty  or  truce.  O'Connell  can 
have  no  inclination  to  farther  martyrdom  of  the 
positive  kind.  It  is  one  thing  to  King  it  in  royal 
robes  at  Tara  or  MuUaghmast  for  a  summer  s  after- 
noon; and  another,  to  be  laid  aside  for  a  year  or  two 
in  however  comfortable  quarters.  His  tone  has 
been  sobered  down  wonderfully  since  the  huzzaing 
was  out  of  his  ears ;  and  he  must  be  perfectly 
sensible,  that  he  has  cost  the  Grovemment,  and  the 
country,  too  much  trouble  and  anxiety,  to  be  let 
loose  to  play  the  same  part  over  again.  His  pro- 
ceedings havecloudedthemindsof  liberalmenon  this 
side  of  theChannel,  and  alienated  them,  not  we  hope 
from  the  sacred  cause  of  equal  justice  to  Ireland, 
but  indubitably  from  the  councils  and  projects  of 
the  more  rampant  Catholic  leaders.  O'Connell 
required  to  come  across  the  Channel,  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  takeafiftir  and  dispassionate  view  of 
his  own  position,  and  of  the  true  interests  of  his 
countiy.  The  whirl  of  excitement  in  which  he  has 
lived  for  the  last  year,  the  incense  with  which  he 
has  been  daily  fumed,  appear  to  have  been  fatal 
to  his  usual  sagacity.  An  idea  has  also  got 
abroad,  that,  as  he  gets  older,  he  displays— besides 
more  of  the  exclusively  Irish  feeling — an  exoee- 
dve  sectarian  zeal,  and  a  disposition  to  court  the 
priesthood— a  wish  to  be,  in  the  eyes  of  Catholic 
Europe,  the  Champion  and  Martyr  of  Catholicity. 
Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  this  excessive  show 
of  zeal  for  his  peculiar  form  of  religion,  though 
guarded  by  many  professions  of  tolerance,  is  his 
chief  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  priesthood ; 
many  of  whom  look  far  beyond  either  eman- 
cipation, or  even  that  equality  to  which  then: 
church  is  entitled.     How  should  it  be  otherwise  ? 


Now,  with  none  of  these  feelings  and  wishes  for  the 
future  have  the  people  of  Britain  any  sympathy ; 
though  they  not  the  less  desire  justice  for  the  sister 
kingdom.  And  the  government,  whether  it  shall  be 
Whig  or  Tory,  must  equally  wish  to  pacify,  that 
is,  to  ^atisfy^  Ireland ;  which  justice  alone  can  do. 
This  is  their  imperative  and  necessary  policy,  al- 
though it  were  not  the  duty  of  all  rulers.  Nor 
can  we  perceive  much  difference,  considering  that 
the  one  is  ti»  and  the  other  oitf,  between  the  reme- 
dies suggested  by  the  one  party  and  the  other. 
We  except  Lord  Howiek;  who  must  be  held  as 
speaking  for  himself  only,  and  going  lengths  which 
the  Whigs,  as  a  party,  would,  we  fesr,  not  sanctioii. 
But  thesellsame  hidf-measures  may  havemoregrace 
and  healingefficacy  proceeding  from  the  Whigs  than 
from  the  Tories ;  and  if  the  Irish  leaders,  orthe  Irish 
constituencies,  diow  that  they  prefer  Lord  John  Rob- 
sell  to  Sir RobertPeel, the  powerof  the Whigsto con- 
ciliate Ireland  ought  to  be  a  strong  recommendation 
of  a  Whig  ministry  to  the  English  constituencies, 
and  to  public  confidence ;  espedaUy  when,  in  other 
points,  there  is  little  to  choose  between  Whigs  and 
Tories ;  and  that  little  is,  as  we  have  obeerred, 
favourable  to  the  Whigs, — ^now  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  disclosed  his  views  on  the  Com  Laws. 

From  the  debates  in  Parliament  our  readers  will 
have  learned  what  is  proposed  respectively  by  the 
Ministry  and  suggested  by  the  Opposition.  Both 
schemes  fall  far  short  of  what  is  required  for 
Ireland,  though  fair  enough  so  far  as  they  go ;  and 
we  are  well  aware  that  no  Government  whatever- 
no  Parliament,  though  that  of  CoUege  Green— can 
all  at  once  remove  evils  having  many  complicated 
causes,  and  accumulating  for  generations.  But  in 
the  calm  a  beginning  may  be  made.  The  agita- 
tion is  evidently  damped  at  head-quarters  fdr  the 
present.  One  passage  in  Mr.  Shell's  speech  for  the 
defence  was,  indeed,  the  ^  most  unldndest  cut*  that 
Repeal  has  yet  received.  A  little  legislation,  and 
A  little  pageantry  and  parade  in  Chnblin,  at  the 
fag-end  of  the  Imperial  session,  is  to  saticfy  Irish 
vanity;  for  how  could  it  advance  the  national 
interests  1  Indeed,  the  vanity  of  certain  of  the 
*^  mimbers"— -who,  like  our  own  woHhy  but  hum- 
bler-minded Scottish  representatives,*!*  very  small 
and  overlooked  men  in  London,  however  great  and 
swelling  at  home — has,  we  doubt  not,  been  one 
active  agent  in  this  Repeal  agitation.  Thai  game 
seems  suspended  for  tiie  preeent.  We  have  ob- 
tained a  dear-bought  lull,  and  earnestly  hope  that 
all  parties  will  heartily  concur  in  improving  it. 
Neither  the  English  exchequer,  nor  the  nation  a 
security,  permit  us  much  longer  to  retain  *^  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Ireland,"  although  justice, 
which  is  here,  as  everywhere  else,  th^  best  policy, 
tolerated  the  hateful  tyranny. 

We  repeat^  the  only  thing  novel  and  important 
in  the  tedious  debate  on  Irelimd  was  Lord  Howick's 
assertion,  that  the  permanaU  peaoe  of  that  couniry 
must  be  pnceded  fy  thedemoJitian  of  the  atten  Ei- 
tabluhed  Church.  Mr.  Charles  Buller  said  nearly 
the  same  thmg.  The  Whig  ^^youth"  are  really 
bidding  up  witih  some  spirit  of  late.  They  must 
not,  however,  suffer  themselves  to  be  d^raded  into 
the  decoy-ducks  of  a  ministerial  crisis. 
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To  Mrs.  Howitt  we  are  again  indebted  for  an- 
other aeries  of  the  charming  fictions  of  Fredrika 
Bretner.  It  consists  of  two  stories :  the  first,  The 
Diary  of  Sophia  Adelan^  may  not  properly  be  called 
a  story  ;  the  other.  Strife  and  Peace,  is,  however,  a 
tale,  and  a  truly  delightful  one ;  full  of  nation- 
ality, legend,  and  poetry;  and  the  scene,  '^old 
Norway," — "  Norraway  ower  the  faem," — a  land 
closely  entwined  with  the  finest  romantic  memories 
of  our  own  northern  country..  The  Diary,  in  char- 
acter and  style,  very  closely  resembles  The  Home 
and  the  Pretidenfs  Daughters;  but  is,  as  a  whole, 
leas  interesting  than  these  tales.  Nearly  all  the 
personages  are  felt  to  be  reproduced,  or  borrowed, 
at  second-hand,  from  those  original  sources.  Sophia 
Adelan  and  her  VHeingy  resemble  Bear  and  his 
charming  little  wife  ;  and  the  step-mother,  and  the 
Flora  and  Selma  of  the  Diary,  have  each  their  pro- 
totypes in  the  earlier  fictions :  so  have  the  regener- 
ated heroes ;  and  altogether,  the  personages  are  old 
acquaintances  :  and  the  book,  with  little  new  in- 
Teatlon,  is  made  to  depend  almost  wholly  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  sentiment,  and  that  delicate  analysis 
and  development  of  character,  in  which  the  auUior 
excels.  It,  however,  shows  some  scenes  of  exqui- 
site tenderness.  Those  of  romance  and  exaggerated 
pas»on  are  less  to  our  taste. 

Xifis  Bremer  occasionally  indulges  in  disquisi- 
tion ;  and  appears  to  have  some  stout  notions  on 
dififerent  topics  that  are  more  and  more  canvassed 
in  European  society ;  but  she  takes  care  never  to 
outragecurrent  opinion,  nor  to  offend  old  prejudices, 
even  by  her  boldest  speculations.  As  our  attention 
is  fixed  upon  the  Norwegian  tale,  we  shall  dismiss 
the  Diary  with  a  brief  scene,  which  looks  like 
a  revival  of  the  very  old  provincial  manners  of 
England,  and  those  of  the  nearer  times  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  The  dinner-hour  in  Sweden  is  ab- 
surdly early  for  company  dinners ;  and  one  day, 
after  cofiee  had  been  sent  round,  a  very  large  and 
fashionable  Stockholm  party  were  bored  and 
wearied  to  death ;  nay,  almost  yawning  in  each 
other's  amiable  faces.  A  young  lady  made  an 
attempt  to  thaw  and  enliven  the  torpid  circle,  but 
it  would  not  do  : — 

*^  We  were  like  fish  in  a  fish-tank,  which,  on  account 
of  the  heat,  swim  slowly  about  and  wind  about  one  an- 
other, and  only  now  and  then  move  their  gills  a  little." 

Sophia  Adelan,  the  diarist,  though  not  an  old 
maid,  was  not  a  very  young  lady.  She  had  lately 
returned  to  Stockholm  to  rejoin  her  fashionable 
step-mother  and  her  half  sister,  Selma  ;  a  charming 
creature,  whom  she  had  left  a  sweet  child  and  found 
an  angel.  Sophia  had  spent  many  years  after  the 
decease  of  her  father  among  her  mother*s  relations 
in  Finland.  To  say  that  Sophia  possessed  Finnish 
blood  and  Finnish  character,  is  about  equivalent 

*  I.  Mitt  Bnmer'^  **  Strife  and  Peace.^   2  volumes. 

11.  **•  Men  and  Women  ;  or,  Manorial  Rights.'*    By  the 
Author  of  *'  Sman  Ho^ley.^    3  volumes. 
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to  saying  that  a  lady  in  England  is  a  Scotch,  Irisli, 
or  Welshwoman.  And  now  for  her  old-fashioned 
plan  to  infuse  life  into  a  stupid,  fine  party  : — 

Selma  came  to  me  and  whispered,  *^  This  is  horrible  ! 
In  my  despair  I  have  just  now  related  a  little  bit  of  scan- 
dal to  my  annt'Pendelfelt ;  but  she  looked  with  sneh  a 
'  God  defend  ns*  air,  that  I  took  to  flight.  But  now  we 
must  set  on  foot  a  revolution,  in  order  to  enliven  ns. 
Poor  mamma  looks  as  if  she  were  ready  to  fly  the  field  ! 
Hast  thou  no  little  suggestion — ^no  bright  idea !" 

**  Yes,  a  splendid  idea !  We  will  introduce  a  Finland 
Christmas-game,  with  song  and  dance,  which  I  remem- 
ber.   I  will  propose  it." 

**  Ah  !  that  will  never  do," 

''It  must  do."  And  I  hfted  my  voice, and  proposed 
to  the  company  to  take  part  in  a  Christmas-game. 

I  could  see  by  the  horrible  and  perfect  stillness  which 
followed  my  proposal,  how  bold  it  was ;  and  my  step- 
mother looked  somewhat  embarrassed  on  my  account. 

But  I  have  a  certain  Finnish  vein  in  me,  which  makes 
me  with  lively  perseverance  go  through  with  whatever  is 
begun  with  boldness.  I  renewed  therefore  my  proposi- 
tion, and  turned  myself  particularly  to  some  gentlemen 
and  ladies  in  company,  and  explained  to  them  the  plan 
of  the  game,  and  besought  them  to  take  part.  I  found 
several,  especially  among  the  ladies,  ready  to  fall  into 

my  scheme,  but— it  was  so  difficult  I ^  The  game  was 

to  be  accompanied  with  song,  and  they  could  not  sing," 
and  so  on,  with  a  thousand  difficulties  ;  and  the  royal 
secretary,  Kmsenberg,  whom  I  besought  to  open  the 
dance  with  me,  started  bade  horrified,  and  exclaimed, 
**  No,  heaven  forbid,  my  gracious  lady  1  Impossible  that 
lean." 

I  went  with  the  Baron  to  Signora  Luna  to  beg  for  her 
help ;  and  now  our  horizon  became  perfectly  bright,  for 
she  replied,  frankly  and  joyously,  that  she  would  be  **  more 
than  willing**  to  lead  this  game,  which  she  knew,  and 
which  she  had  often  played  in  her  childhood.  And  as 
the  kindly-beaming  Mrs.  Luna  opened  the  dance  with 
the  Baron,  and  I  followed  on  Spamk5ld*s  hand,  up 
sprung  the  royal  secretary  Krusei^erg  to  Selma,  and 
prayed  to  dance  with  her ;  thus  a  great  movement  took 

place The  game  was  not  properly  a 

game  of  forfeits,  but  the  Baron  made  it  such,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Signora  Luna,  who  thought  that  the  redeem- 
ing of  the  forfeits  would  be  amusing.  And  as  the  dan- 
cing had  continued  some  time,  and  it  looked  as  if  people 
began  to  be  a  little  tired,  and  a  great  number  of  forfeits 
were  collected,  ''Our  lady"  with  the  bright  eye8,teated 
herself  magnificently  and  solemnly  in  the  middle  of  the 
circle,  and  said — 


*'  I  bum,  I  bum,  I  glow,  I  glow, 
Who  owns  this  forfeit  I  wouir  ' 


fouldknow?" 

One  of  the  first  who  had  to  redeem  a  forfeit  was  the 
royal  secretary,  Kmsenberg 

An  old  gentleman,  who,  during  the  game  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  cheerful  participation  and  liveli- 
ness, came  diffidently  and  seated  himself  near  us,  and 
said  gaily, — 

"It  is  quite  pleasant  to  be  made  so  cheerfbl  here. 
When  one  becomes  old  and  heavy,  and  all  is  still  around 
one,  then  one  feels  one's  self  often  bo  stnpified,  so  deaden- 
ed, that  one  is  ready  to  think  'it  is  all  over  with  thee,  thou 
poor  simpleton ;  over,  quite  over.'  But  if  it  happen  that 
one  becomes  shook  up  or  animated,  then  one  can  see  that 
it  is  not  quite  so  over.  Nay,  there  is  so  much  which  can 
awaken  anew  in  us  and  revive,  that  one  must  be  as  much 
pleased  as  one  is  amazed  to  think  'O  that  then  shouldst 
still  be  so  young  and  so  fhll  of  life.' " 

Upon  this  I  made  the  wise  remark,  that  this  might 
prove,  that  in  truth  the  soul  preserves  her  entirely  fresh 
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life,  although,  during;  the  eTening  twilight,  as  we  call 
*age/  it  slumbers  a  while. 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  replied,  "  how  lovely  she  is. 
It  can  really  do  good  to  an  old  heart  to  look  at  her,  and 
also  to  talk  with  her." 

As  methought  that  these  words  were  a  little  incon- 
gruous as  an  answer  to  my  observation,  I  looked  at  the 
old  gentleman  with  astonishment,  and  remarked  that  he 
had  riveted  his  eyes  with  a  bright  expression  upon 
Selma,  who,  in  order  to  redeem  a  forfeit,  was  sentenced 
"  to  stand  a  statue,"  and  who  stood  the  test  in  the  most 
chanjiiug  manner. 

But  we  are  impatient  to  get  to  the  Norwegiau 
tale,  and  abruptly  dismiss  the  Diary. 

Strife  and  Peace  opens  with  a  fine  description  of 
the  natural  features  of  the  magnificent  North  land. 
In  the  very  heart  of  Norway  lies  a  secluded  valley, 
to  which  Miss  Bremer  chooses  to  give  the  name  of 
Heimdal ;  in  "the  calm  heart  of  Norway"  it  lies^ 
but  where  the  warm  puhes  of  unsophisticated  na- 
ture are  still  freshly  throbbing  : — 

Fresh  and  clear  stand  the  thoughts  of  life  there,  as  in 
the  days  of  their  creation.  Wilt  thou  behold  the  great 
and  the  majestic  f  Behold  the  Gausta,  which  raises  its 
colossal  knees  six  thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  behold  the  wild  giant  forms  of  Hurruugem,  Fan- 
narauk,  MugnaQeld  ;  behold  the  I^uhan  (the  rushing,) 
the  Vtfring,  and  Vedal  rivers  foaming  and  thundering 
over  the  mountains  and  plunging  down  in  the  abysses  I 
And  wilt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  charming,  the 
beautiful  ?  They  exist  among  these  fruitful  scenes  in 
peaceful  solitude.  The  SSter-hnt  stands  in  the  narrow 
valley  ;  herds  of  cattle  graze  on  the  beautiftil  grassy 
meadows  ^  the  SHter-maiden,  with  firesh-oolour,  blue 
eyes,  and  bright  plaits  of  hair,  tends  them  and  sings  the 
while  the  simple,  the  gentle,  melancholy  airs  of  the 
country ;  and  like  a  mirror  for  that  charming  picture, 
there  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  a  little  lake 
(kjoem,)  deep,  still,  and  of  a  olear  blue  coloury  as  is  gener- 
ally peouliar  to  the  glacier  water.  All  breathes  an 
idyllian  peace. 

We  would  adrise  such  of  our  readers  as  have 
such  an  enjoyment  and  preparation  in  their  power, 
first  to  turn  up  their  Laing's  Residence  in  Norway 
— of  which,  by  the  way,  there  should  be  a  People's 
Edition — and  then  boldly  enter  upon  Miss  Bremer  g 
Tale.  To  one  of  those  picturesque  and  patriarchal 
wooden  mansions,  in  the  hcfart  of  a '  paternal 
estate,  which  Mr.  Laing  so  beautifully  describes, 
on  a  cool  September  night  came  "the  Colonel's 
lady,"  Mrs. — or,  as  we  prefer  it — Fru  Astrid, 
an  elderly  woman,  of  lofty  and  noble,  though 
gloomy  exterior ;  of  whose  history,  ance  she  had 
married  and  left  Semb,  strange  things  were  whis- 
pered. She  was  attended  by  a  young  and  blooming 
Swedish  maiden,  and  a  young  man  styled  the 
Steward,  Fru  Astrid  had  not  once  visited  her  ex- 
tensive paternal  inheritance  since  her  unhappy 
marriage;  and  now  she  returned  a  widow  and 
desolate.  Her  attendant  had  been  engaged  at  a 
Swedish  watering-place,  to  superintend  the  house- 
keeping, which  Susanna  did  most  efficiently  :— 

Susanna Bjork  ruled  excellently  as  with  sovereign  sway 
over  the  economical  department,  over  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  household,  Larina  the  parlour-maid,Kariua  the 
kitchen-maid,  and  Petro  the  oook,  as  well  as  over  the 
farm-servants  Mathea^  Bud^)a,and  (xoran  the  cattle-boy, 
together  with  all  their  subjects  of  the  four-footed  and 
two-legged  races.  We  will  now  with  these  last,  make  a 
little  nearer  acquaintance. 

The  morning  was  dear  and  fresh.  The  September 
sun  shone  into  the  valley  ;  smoke  rose  from  the  cottages. 
The  ladies'-Joantle,  91^  w^f  fluted  cups  bright  pearls 


trembled  ;  the  silver-weed,  with  its  yellow  ilowen  and 
silver  glittering  leaves,  shone  in  the  morning  sun  beside 
the  footpath,  which  wound  along  the  moss-grown  feet  of 
the  back  of  the  mountains.  It  conducted  to  a  spring  of 
the  clearest  water,  which,  after  it  had  filled  its  basin, 
allowed  its  playfd  vein  to  run  murmuring  down  to  tlie 
river. 

To  this  spring,  on  that  beautiful  morning,  went  down 
Susanna  Bj5rk,  and  tibere  followed  her  ^ cocks  and  hens, 
and  chickens  small." 

Before  her  waddled,  with  oonseqnential  gabblings,  a 
flock  of  geese,  which  were  all  snow-white,  excepting 
one — a  gray  gander.  This  one  tottered  with  a  despond- 
ing look  a  little  behind  the  others,  compelled  to  this  by 
a  tyrant  among  the  white  flock,  whieh,  as  soon  as  the 
gray  one  attempted  to  approach,  drove  it  back  without* 
stretched  neck  and  yelling  cries.  The  gray  gander 
always  fled  before  the  white  tyrant ;  but  bald  places 
upon  the  head  and  neck  proved  that  he  had  not  come 
into  this  depressed  condition,  vrithont  those  severe  com- 
bats having  made  erident  the  fruiUessness  of  protesta- 
tion. Not  one  of  the  goose  madams  troubled  herself 
about  the  ill-used  gander ;  and  for  that  reason  Susanna 
all  the  more  zealously  took  upon  herself,  with  delicate 
morsels  and  kind  words,  to  console  him  fbr  the  injustice 
of  his  race.  After  the  geese,  came  the  well-meaning  bnt 
awkward  ducks ;  the  turkey-cock,  with  his  oholerie 
temper,  and  his  two  foolish  wives,  one  white  and  the 
other  black  ;  lastly,  came  the  unquiet  generation  of  hena, 
with  their  handsome,  quarrel-loving  cocks.  The  pret- 
tiest of  all,  however,  were  a  flock  of  pigeons  which,  con- 
fidingly and  bashfUly  at  the  same  time,  now  alighted 
down  upon  Susanna's  shoulders  and  outstretched  hand ; 
now  flew  aloft  and  wheeled  in  glittering  circles  around 
her  head  ;  tiien  settled  down  again  upon  the  earth,  where 
they  neatly  tripped,  with  their  little  fringed  feet  stealing 
down  to  the  spring  to  drink ;  whilst  the  geese  with  great 
tumnlt  bathed  themselves  in  the  water  and  splashed 
about,  throwing  the  water  in  pearly  rain  over  the  grass. 
Here  also  was  the  gray  gander,  to  Susanna's  great  vexa- 
tion, compelled  by  the  white  one  to  bathe  itself  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  others. 

Susanna  looked  around  her  upon  the  beantiltal  richly* 
eolonred  picture  which  lay  before  her,  upon  the  little 
creatures  which  played  around  her  and  eigoyed  them- 
selves; and  evident  delight  beamed  from  her  eyes  as  she 
raised  them,  and  with  hands  pressed  together,  said  softly, 
**0  heavens,  how  beautiftil  I 

But  she  shrunk  together  in  terror;  for  in  thai  very  mo- 
ment a  strong  voice  just  beside  her  broke  forth — 

"  How  glorious  Is  my  iathorland. 
The  old  sesrchnoled  Norroway  I " 

And  the  steward,  Harald  Bergman,  greeted,  smilingly, 
Susanna,  who  said,  rather  irritated — 

<*  Yon  scream  so,  that  you  frighten  the  doves  with 
your  old  Norroway." 

^  Yes,"  continued  Harald,  in  the  same  tone  of  inspira- 
tion— 

"  Yes,  glorious  is  my  fatherland, 
The  ancient  rock-bound  Nowoway  ; 
With  flowery  dale,  crags  old  and  gray* 
That,  spite  of  time,  eternal  stand !  "^ 

"  Old  Norway,"  said  Susanna,  as  before ;  *«I  consider  it 
a  positive  shame  to  hear  you  talk  of  your  oW  Norway, 
as  if  it  were  older  and  more  everlasting  than  the  Creator 
himself  1" 

''And  where  in  all  the  world,"  exclaimed  Harald, 
"do  you  flnd  a  country  with  such  a  proud,  serious  people  ; 
such  magniflcent  rivers,  and  such  high,  high  mountains  V* 

Such  is  our  first  introduction  to  this  jarring  pair 
of  predestined  lovers,  between  whom  national  Miri/e 
for  a  long  while  preceded  the  lasting  peace  of  two 
firmly-knitted,  worthy,  and  warm  hearts ;  finely 
attuned,  also,  though  at  first  apparently  discordant. 
The  Strife  and  Peace  between  Susanna  and  Harald, 
is,  indeed,  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  Scottish 
proverb,  that  "  Nipping  and  scratching  are  Scots 
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folk's  wooing/  and  it  would  adem  of  Norwegian  woo- 
ing also.  Each  glorified  the  fatherland  :  Suaanna, 
hj  eTeij  kind  of  fond  exaggeration,  passionately, 
and  in  down-right  earnest ;  and  Harald,  half  in 
banter,  or  to  divert  himself  with  the  angry  ex- 
citement of  the  patriotic  maiden.  Before  we  go 
farther  into  their  disputes  on  the  relative  merits 
of  their  respective  countries,  it  may  be  proper  to 
gire  a  sketch  of  their  persons : — 

Harald  Bergiaan  bad  speaking,  somewhat  sharp 
featares,  in  which  an  expression  of  great  gravity  could 
easily  be  exchanged  for  one  of  equal  watery.  The 
dark  hair  fell  in  graceful  waves  over  a  brow  in  which  one 
aw  that  clear  thought  was  entertained.  Hia  figure  was 
finely  proportioned,  and  his  movements  showed  great 
freedom  and  vigour. 

He  had  been  brought  up  in  a  respectable  family,  had 
eojojed  a  careful  education,  and  was  regarded  by  friends 
and  acquaintances  as  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  pro- 
mise. Just  as  he  had  left  the  S.  seminary,  and  was  in- 
tending a  journey  into  foreign  countries,  in  order  to 
increase  still  more  his  knowledge  of  agriculture,  chance 
brooght  him  acquainted  with  the  widow  of  Colonel 
Hjelm,  at  the  time  in  which  she  was  returning  to  her 
oatire  country  ;  and  in  consequence  thereof  he  altered 
his  plans. 

The  noble  character  indicated  by  the  deportment 
and  features  of  "the  Colonel's  lady,"  had  made  a 
deep  impresmoQ  upon  Harald.  He  felt  himself 
indstlbly  attracted  to  her ;  he  heard  that  her  past 
life  had  been  one  of  exemplary  virtue  and  of  deep 
suffering.  She  had  been  sorely  tried  in  the  school 
of  adversity,  and  had  come  forth  elevated  and  puri- 
fied. The  romance  of  the  plot  is  connected  with 
the  secret  attraction  of  Harald  to  this  noble  sufferer; 
but  we  like  the  simple  nature  of  the  story  so  well 
as  to  think  it  does  not  require  the  seasoning  of 
plot  and  romance.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  in- 
terfere with  theae  things.  It  is  enough  that  Harald 
felt  for  Mrs.  Aatrid  an  involuntary  reverence,  such 
as  he  had  never  before  felt  for  any  human  being, 
and  longed  to  be  attached  to  her  service  ;  to  devote 
himself  to  her.  His  coadjutor,  Burbra  Susanna 
Bjork,  was,  like  the  Maid  of  Lodi, 

<<  Strong  and  healthy; 

And  by  labour  earned  her  food." 
Barbra  Susanna— 

Was  not  handsome,  eonld  not  be  even  called  pretty, 
(for  that^e  was  too  large  and  strong,)  but  she  was 
good-looking.  The  blue  eyes  looked  so  honestly  and 
opndy  mto  the  world  ;  the  round  and  full  face  testified 
health,  kindness,  and  good  spirits ;  and  when  Susanna 
^u  merry,  when  the  rosy  lips  opened  themselves  for  a 
^>^vty  laiigh,  ii  made  any  one  right  glad  only  tp  look  at 
ber.  But  true  is  it,  thai  she  was  very  often  in  an  ill- 
knaoor,  and  then  she  did  not  look  at  aU  charming.  She 
VM  a  tall,  well-made  girl,  too  powerful  in  movement 
«Ter  to  be  called  graceful,  and  her  whole  being  betrayed 
» certain  want  of  refinement. 

Poor  chad  I  how  could  she  have  obtained  this  in  the 
Miie  aboonding  in  disorder,  poveTty,and  vanity,  In  which 
n»  greater  part  of  her  life  had  been  passed. 

Her  fktber  was  the  Burgomaster  of  Uddevalla  ;  her 
nother  died  in  the  infancy  of  her  daughter.  Soon  after- 
^Mds,  an  muni  came  faito  the  house,  who  troubled  herself 
^7  about  the  housekeeping  and  her  coffee-drinking  ao- 
<I«»ffltaace,  left  her  brother  himself  to  seek  for  his  plea- 
2«s  at  the  club,  and  the  child  to  take  care  of  herself. 
^  edneaUon  of  the  little  Susanna  consisted  in  this : 
Wttt  she  learned  of  necessity  to  read,  and  that  when  she 
^Mnghty  they  said  to  her, « Is  Barbra  there  again) 
ne,  tor  Aame,  Barbra  !  Get  out,  Barbra  !"  and  when 
»e  was  good  agab,it  was,  *<  See  now,  Sanna  is  here 
»««ml    Welcome,  sweet  Sanaa!'*     A  method  which 


certainly  was  not  without  its  good  points,  if  it  had  only 
been  wisely  applied.  But  often  was  the  little  girl  talked 
to  as  "  Barbra,''  when  ther^  was  no  occasion  for  it,  and 
this  had  often  the  effect  of  calling  forth  the  said  person- 
age. In  the  meantime  she  was  accustomed  as  a  child  to 
go  out  as  Barbra,  and  to  come  in  again  as  Saxma,  and 
this  gave  her  early  an  idea  of  the  two  natures  which  ex- 
isted in  her,  as  they  exist  in  every  person.  This  idea 
attained  to  perfect  clearness  in  Susanna's  religious  in- 
struction, the  only  instruction  which  poor  Susanna  ever 
had.  But  how  infinitely  rich  is  such  instruction  for  an 
ingenuous  mind,  when  it  is  instilled  by  a  good  teaeher  I 
Susanna  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  such  a  one  ;  and 
she  now  became  acquainted  in  Barbra  with  the  earthly 
demon  which  should  be  overcome  in  Sanna,  the  child  of 
heaven,  which  makes  free  and  enlightens. 

When  Susanna  had  attained  her  twelfth  year,  her 
father  married  a  second  time  ;  but  became  a  second  time 
a  widower,  after  his  wife  had  presented  him  with  a 
daughter.  Two  months  after  this  he  died  also.  Near 
relations  took  charge  of  the  orphan  children.  In  this 
new  home  Susanna  learned  to — ^bear  hardships ;  for  there, 
as  she  was  strong  and  tall,  and  besides  that,  made  her*' 
self  useful  and  was  kind-hearted  :  they  made  her  soon 
the  servant  of  the  whole  house.  The  daughters  of  the 
family  said  that  she  was  fit  fbr  nothing  else,  for  she  could 
learn  nothing,  and  had  such  unrefined  manners  :  and  be- 
sides that,  she  had  been  taken  out  of  charity ;  she  had 
nothing,  and  so  on. 

The  two  half  sisters  were  now  the  exact  counter- 
parts of  Jeanie  and  Effie  Deans ;  and  Susanna  in 
her'  teens  became,  like  Jeanie,  the  devoted  mother 
and  guardian  of  the  lovely  infant,  Hulda  : — 

From  Hnlda's  birth  Susanna  had  taken  the  little  for- 
lorn one  to  herself,  and  never  had  loved  a  young  mother 
her  first-bom  child  more  warmly  or  more  deeply  than 
Susanna  loved  her  little  Hulda,  who  also,  under  her  care, 
became  the  loveliest  and  the  most  amiable  child  that  ever 
was  seen.  And  woe  to  those  who  did  any  wreng  to  the 
little  Hulda  !  They  had  to  experience  the  whole  force 
of  Susanna's  often  streng-handed  displeasure.  For  her 
sake  Susanna  passed  here  several  years  of  laborious  ser- 
ritude  :  she,  however,  saw  no  end  to  this. 

Susanna  wished  to  obtain  a  more  lucrative  ser- 
vice. She  longed  to  earn  more  money  ;  for  money 
was  the  foundation  of  the  castle  in  the  air  in  which 
fancy  loved  to  place  Hulda  and  herself.  People  that 
do  not  know  what  an  estate  may  mean  in  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  in  many  other  countries  of  the 
globe,  though  rarely,  alas !  in  England,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  understand  that  Susanna's  wishes  were 
really  not  so  wild  and  extravagant  aa  they  appear : 
for  an  industrious  servant  girl  might  dream  of  realiz- 
ing a  paradise  of  home,like  the  one  thus  sketched:^ 

This  estate  was  a  little  farm  in  the  country,  which 
Susanna  would  rent,  and  cultivate,  and  make  profitable 
by  ber  own  industry  and  her  own  management.  She 
planted  potatoes ;  she  milked  cows  and  made  butter  ; 
she  sowed,  she  reaped  ;  and  the  labour  was  to  her  a  de- 
light ;  for  there,  upon  the  soft  grass,  under  the  green, 
waving  tree,  sate  the  little  Hulda,  and  pUyed  with 
fiowers,  and  her  blue  eyes  beamed  with  happiness,  and 
no  care  and  no  want  cam.e  anear  her. 

All  Susanna's  thoughts  and  endeavours  directed  them- 
selves to  the  realizing  of  this  idea. 

While  Susanna  was  working  hard,  and  indulging 
these  day-dreams,  a  paralytic  Norwegian  colonel  and 
his  lady,  came  to  the  watering-place  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood. The  life  of  tho  lady  had  already  been 
almost  crushed  by  some  secret,  consuming  sorrow, 
and  by  her  patient  exertions  in  attending  the  ex- 
acting and  irritable  invalid.*  When  Fru  Astrid 
Hjelm  was  ready  to  drop,  the  Colonel  fortunately 
endured  the  attendance  of  Susanna,  whom  his  lady 
had  engaged ;  and  who,  after  hia  decease^  nuxBed  the 
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widow  througliont  a  long  and  severe  illness.  During 
this  period  she  hecame  as  passionately  devoted  to 
Mrs.  Astrid  as  enthusiastic  and  generous  girls  some  • 
times  are  to  distinguished  women,  their  ideal  of 
their  sex's  excellence.  Susanna,  accordingly,  fol- 
lowed her  mistress  to  Norway,  that  far  foreign  coun- 
try,hut  still  kept  inviewherplanfor  herself  and  little 

IJ  ulda. Such  were  the  disputants ;  the  intelligent 

Norwegian  youth,  and  the  testy,  cordial,  honesty  and 
notable  Swedish  maiden.  They  appeared,  at  fint,  to 
have  no  common  feeling  save  deep  love  and  venera- 
tion for  their  mistress,  who  ever  appeared  over^ 
whelmed  by  some  secret  irremoveable  grief,  which 
froze  the  current  of  life,  and  rendered  her  indiffer- 
ent to  every  human  interest.  While  she  sate  in 
the  torpor  of  sorrow  and  deadening  despair,  in  her 
solitary  chamber,  young  life  was  active  and  joyous 
around  her;  and  particularly  in  her  provoking 
steward ;  who  maintained,  among  many  other  irri- 
tating points,  that  the  very  geese  of  Norway  were 
laiger  and  fatter  than  those  of  Susanna's  country. 
This,  and  all  such  asseverations  depreciating  Swe- 
den or  anything  Swedish,  she  most  warmly  denied ; 
getting  violent  in  the  dispute,  as  patriots  of  her 
sex  in  such  cases  inevitably  do. 

**  We  have,  thank  God,  men  and  monntains  also  in 
Sweden,"  said  Susanna :  **  you  should  only  see  them ; 
that  is  another  kind  of  thing  I" 

<*  Another  kind  of  thing  !  What  other  kind  of  thing  1 
I  will  wager  that  there  is  not  a  single  goose  in  Sweden 
which  eonld  eompare  with  our  excellent  Norway  geese." 

**  No,  not  one,  but  a  thousand;  and  all  larger  and  fatter 
than  these.  Everything  in  Sweden  is  larger  and  more 
excellent  than  in  Norway." 

''Larger!  OThe  people  are  decidedly  smaller  and 
weaker." 

*^  Weaker  t  smaller !  you  should  only  see  the  people 
in  Uddevalla,  my  native  city  !" 

.  ''How  can  anybody  be  born  in  Uddevalla!  Does 
anybody  really  live  in  that  city !  How  can  anybody  live 
in  it !  It  is  a  shame  to  live  in  such  a  city  ;  it  is  a  shame 
also  only  to  drive  through  it.  It  is  so  miserably  small, 
that  when  the 'wheels  of  the  travelling-carriage  are  at 
one  end,  the  horse  has  already  put  his  head  out  at  the 
other.    Do  not  talk  about  Uddevalla ! " 

"  No,  with  you  it  certainly  is  not  worth  while  to  talk 
about  it ;  because  you  have  never  seen  anything  else  be- 
sides Norwegian  rillages,  and  cannot,  on  that  acoonnt, 
form  any  idea  to  yourself  of  a  proper  Swedish  city." 
.  "  Defend  me  from  ever  seeing  such  citiiwi  defend  me ! 
And  then  your  Swedish  lakes  I  what  wretched  puddles 
they  are,  beside  our  glorious  Norwegian  ocean  1" 

"  Puddles  !  Onr  lakes  !  Great  enough  to  drown  the 
whole  of  Norway  in  I" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  And  the  whole  of  Sweden  is  beside  our 
Norwegian  6cean  no  bigger  Uian  my  cap  I  And  this 
ocean  would  incessantly  flow  over  Sweden,  did  not  our 
Norway  magnanimously  defend  it  with  its  granite  breast." 

"Sweden  defends  itself,  and  needs  no  other  help! 
Sweden  is  a  fine  country  I" 

"  Not  half  as  flue  as  Norway.  Norway  reaches  heaven 
with  its  mountains  ;  Norway  comes  nearest  to  the 
Creator." 

"  Norway  may  well  be  presumptuous,  but  God  loves 
Sweden  the  best." 

"Norway,  say  II" 

"Sweden,  say  II" 

"  Norway  1  Norway  for  ever  I  We  will  see  whose 
throw  goes  the  highest,  who  wms  for  his  country.  Nor- 
way first  and  highest !"  and  with  this,  Uarald  threw  a 
stone  high  into  the  air. 

"  Sweden  first  and  last !"  exclaimed  Susanna,  whilst 
she  slung  a  stone  with  all  her  might. 

Fate  willed  it  that  the  two  stones  stmek  against  each 
other  in  the  air,  after  which  they  both  feU  with  a  great 


plump  down  into  the  spring  around  which  the  small  ena. 
tures  had  assembled  themselves.  The  geese  s<;reaiueU ; 
the  hens  and  ducks  flew  up  in  terror. 

Thus  ended  one  contest, — leaving  the  disputants 
red  and  hot,  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  contending 
whose  stone  had  gone  highest, — ^but  only  to  be 
renewed  in  the  brew-house. 

Harald  found  himself  there  for  the  purpose  of  tisting 
the  new  beer  which  Susanna  had  brewed  ;  but  before  lie 
had  swallowed  down  a  good  draught,  he  said,  with  s 
horrible  grimace, "  It  is  good  for  nothing— good  for  no- 
thing at  all  I" 

Somewhat  excited,  Susanna  made  reply,  "Perhaps you 
will  also  assert  that  Baroness  RosenhjeJm's  brewing-n- 
cipe  is  good  for  nothing  !" 

"  That  I  assert  decidedly.  Does  not  die  give  coflbs- 
parties !  And  a  coff'ee-bibber  is  always  a  bad  housewife ; 
and  as  Baroness  Rosenhjelm  is  a  coffee-bibber,  there- 
fore—" 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  interrupted  Susanna,  vehemently, 
"that  it  is  unbecoming  and  profane  of  you  to  talk  in  this 
way  of  such  an  excellent  lady,  and  a  person  of  such  high 
rank  I" 

"High!    How  high  may  she  be  !" 

"  A  deal  higher  than  you  are,  or  ever  can  be  ;  that  I 
can  assure  you  !" 

"  Higher  than  me  !  then  of  a  certainty  she  goes  oo 
stilts.  Now,  I  must  say  that  is  the  very  tip-top  of  gen- 
tility and  politeness !  One  may  forgive  a  lady  giriag 
coffee-parties,  and  decorating  and  dressing  herself  np, 
but  to  go  on  stilts,  only  on  purpose  to  be  higher  than 
other  folks,  and  to  be  able  to  look  over  their  heads !"  . . 

•  .  .  Towards  the  CTening  of  the  same  day  we  see  the 
contending  parties  again  met  in  The  Garret. 

"  Are  you  yet  angry !"  asked  Harald,  jokingly,  as  he 
stretched  in  his  head  through  the  garret-door,  where 
Susanna  was  sitting  upon  a  flour-tub,  as  on  a  throne,  with 
all  the  importance  and  dignity  of  a  store-room  qneen, 
holding  in  her  hand  a  sceptre  of  the  world-fkmous  sweet 
herbs — thyme,  maijoram,  and  basil,  which  she  wis  se- 
parating into  little  bundles,  whilst  she  cast  a  searching 
glance  around  her  well-ordered  kingdom. 

The  bread-chests  were  heaped  up,  for  she  had  just 
baked  oaten-bread  ;  bacon-sausages  and  hams  hung  full 
of  gravy,  from  the  roof,  as  well  as  great  bandies  of  dried 
fish  ;  litUe  bags  flill  of  ail  kinds  of  vegetables  stood  in 
their  appointed  places,  and  so  on. 

Harald  looked  also  around  the  garret,  and  truly  with 
the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  and  said,  although  he  had  yet 
received  no  answer  to  his  question — 

"  It  is  certain  that  I  never  saw  a  better  provided  or 
better  arranged  store-room  1 " 

Susanna  would  not  exhibit  one  gleam  of  the  pleasure 
she  felt  at  this  praise.  ^ 

"  But,"  continued  Harald, "  you  must  confess  that  it 
does  not  require  so  very  much  skill  to  preserve  the  store- 
room'and  cellar  well  supplied  in  a  country  so  rich  in  all 
the  good  things  of  life  as  our  Norway — 

*  Well-beloved  Und,  with  heaven-high  noatitain9, 
Fruit-bearing  valleys,  and  iish-giving  shores !  ^  ^ 

"Fish  also  have  we,  thank  God,  in  Sweden, "^replied 
Susanna,  dryly. 

"  0,  but  not  to  compare  with  our  fish  !  Or  would  yon 
seriously  set  your  perch  and  carp  against  our  mackerel, 
herrings,  haddocks,  flounders,  and  all  our  unparalleled 
quantities  offish!" 

"  All  your  Norwegian  kind  of  fish  I  would  give  for  one 
honest  Swedish  pike." 

"  A  pike !  Is  there  then  in  Sweden  really  nothing  but 
pike  i" 

"  In  Sweden  there  are  all  kinds  of  fish  that  there  are 
in  Norway,  and  a  great  deal  bigger  and  fatter." 

"  Yes ;  then  they  come  fh>m  our  coasts.  We  take  what 
we  want,  and  that  which  remains  we  let  swim  to  Sweden, 
that  down  there  they  may  have  somewhat  also."   .... 

But  Harald  did  not  stop  with  the  fishes.  On  the 
morrow  we  see  him  following  Susanna  into  The  Dault. 

"  I  see  that  we  are  going  to  have  to-day  for  dinner 
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(mimi-iBiIk,one  of  our  most  delieiouB  national  dishes,  and 
nj  &Toarite  eating." 

"  Useh !  One  gets  qnite  stnpid  and  sleepy  wben  one 
M1I7  thinks  on  your  national  dishes.  And  still  more  hi  r- 
ribie  than  yonr  onion-milk,  and  more  nnnatnnl  too,  is 
joor  ftrait-sonp  with  little  herrings  I" 

"  Fmit-soop  with  little  herrings  !  Nay,  that  is  the 
most  soper-exeellent  food  on  the  earth,  a  food  which  I 
night  call  a  truly  Christian  dish  1** 

''And  I  might  call  it  a  heathenidi dish, which  no  tme 
Christian  man  conld  eat." 

"  From  nntold  ages  it  has  heen  eaten  hy  tree  Norweg- 
iin  men  in  the  beantifnl  ralleys  of  Norway." 

'  That  proTea  that  yon  free  Norwegians  are  still  hea- 
thens." 

"  I  can  proTO  to  yon  that  the  Norwegians  were  a  Chris- 
tiao  people  before  the  Swedes." 

"That  yon  may  prove  as  much  as  you  like,  but  I  shall 
sot  beliere  it." 

■  But  I  will  show  it  to  you  in  print." 

'  Then  I  shall  be  certain  that  it  is  a  misprint." 

Harald  laughed,  and  said  something  about  the  impossi- 
bility €f  disputing  with  a  Swedish  woman. 

Shoold  now  anybody  wish  to  know  how  it  happens  that 
one  finds  Harald  so  continually  in  Susanna's  company  in 
the  brewhouse,  in  the  store-room,  in  the  dairy,  we  can 
only  reply  that  he  must  be  a  great  loyer  of  beer,  and  flour, 
sad  milk,  or  of  a  certain  spice  in  the  OTory-day  soup  of 
life,  called  bantering. 

Mrs.  Astrid  always  breakfasted  in  her  own  room,  but 
dised  with  Harald  and  Susanna,  and  saw  them  often  for 
u  hour  in  the  evening. 

In  these  hot  dbputes,  the  temper  of  Barbra  often 
fot  the  better  of  Susanna's  maidenly  mildness  and 
iromanly  forbearance ;  but  there  were  already 
many  intervals  of  calm  and  peace. 

When  Susanna  spoke,  as  she  often  did,  of  that  which 
lived  in  the  inmost  of  her  heart ;  of  her  loTO  to  her  little 
sister,  and  the  reeoUections  of  Uieir  being  together  ;  of 
her  longings  to  see  her  again,  and  to  be  able  to  live  for 
her  88  a  motlier  for  her  ehildr-then  listened  Harald  ever 
silently  and  attentively.  No  jeering  smile  nor  word 
came  to  distnib  these  pure  images  in  Susanna's  souL 
And  how  linmingly  did  Susanna  describe  the  little 
Hnlda's  beauty 

At  the  remembrance  of  past  hours  Susanna's  tears 
often  flowed,  and  preTented  her  remarking  the  tearAil 
glow  which  sometimes  lit  op  Harald's  eyes. 

Harald,  howerer^had  also  his  relations ;  not,  it  is  true, 
of  so  tender  a  nature,  but  yet  interesting  enough  to  lay 
cUim  to  all  Soaaima's  attention. 

Harald  was  a  deyer,  weU-educated  young  man. 
He  had  been  at  school  and  college,  which  last  is 
much  more  common  in  Norway,  in  his  rank,  than 
in  coontries  ricber,  and  fancying  themselves  more 
drillzed ;  and  he,  besides^  hada  memory  stored  with 
&U  the  wild  traditionary  lore  of  Norway ;  that 
rich  inheritance  derived  from  the  Skalds.  He  had 
the  Sagas  by  heart ;  and  "the  North  countrie"of 
Biitaiii  is  not  more  abounding  in  legends  and 
^ic  baUads  than  Norway.    And,  therefore — 

When  the  day's  work  was  over,  and  Mrs.  Astrid  had 
>fi»in  betaken  herself  to  her  chamber  after  her  slight 
tnamg  meal,  It  gave  Harald  great  pleasure  to  read  aloud 
« to  relate  histories  to  Susanna,  whilst  she  sewed,  or 
ber  tpbuiingowfaeel  hummed  often  in  lively  emulation  of 
Isrisa  and  Karina,  and  whilst  the  flunes  of  the  fire 
daaeed  up  the  eldmney,  and  threw  their  warm,  joyous 
gletas  over  the  assembled  company.  It  pleased  Huald 
isSaitely  to  have  Susanna  for  his  auditor,  to  hear  her 
exehmation  of  ehUdish  terror  and  astonishment,  or  also 
her  hearty  laughter,  or  to  see  her  tears  over  his  now 
neny  and  now  sorrowftd  tales. 

How  deeply  was  Susanna's  heart  touched  by  the  re- 
ution  of  Mari-Stein,  whose  path  over  the  mountain  on 
the  edge  of  the  abyss  of  Il|ukan*forse,  which  in  these  days 

the  trafeUcr  treads  with  dread,  was  discovered  by  a 


young  girl  guided  by  the  courage  of  love.  It  was  by 
this  paUi  that  the  beautifhl  Mitfy  of  YestQordal  went 
with  light  and  firm  foot  to  meet  her  friend  of  her  child- 
hood and  her  beloyed,  I^stein  Halfvordsen. 

We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  the  traditionary 
romance  of  Norway,  nor  yet  its  ancient  history, 
of  which  Miss  Bremer  has  made  such  felicitous 
use  in  this  story ;  but  we  must  tell  that  it  flat* 
tered  Susanna's  womanly  vanity, — 

To  hear  of  women  as  extraordinary  in  the  old  history 
of  Norway ;  as  for  example,  the  proud  peasant's  daughter, 
Gyda,who  gave  occasion  to  the  hero-deeds  of  Harald 
Haarfager,  who  first  made  Norway  into  a  kingdom ; 
and  although  the  action  of  the  Gunild,  king's  mother, 
awakened  her  abhorrence,  yet  it  gave  her  pleasure  to  see 
how  a  woman,  by  the  supremacy  of  her  mind,  governed 
seven  kings  and  directed  their  actions 

One  subject  of  conversation  and  of  dispute  also  between 
Harald  and  Susanna,  was  their  pale  lady.  As  soon  as 
the  discourse  turned  to  her,  Harald  assumed  a  very  grave 
demeanour,  and  replied  only  to  Susanna's  earnest  in- 
quiries of  what  he  knew  about  her,  ^  she  must  have  been 
very  unfortunate  ! "  If,  however,  Susanna  began  to  assail 
him  with  questions  about  this  misfortune,  in  what  it  con- 
sisted, whether  one  could  not  help  her  in  some  way  or 
other — Susanna  would  have  gone  up  and  down  the  world 
for  tiiis  purpose — then  began  Harald  to  tell  a  story. 
Tales  of  women,  powerful  and  distinguished  in  their 
valleys,  are  not  rare  in  Norway. 

Harald  sometimes  amused  himself,  by  telling 
Susanna,  in  rebuke  of  her  fond  curiosity,  the  wild- 
est tales  of  their  lady's  previous  fortunes,  and  then 
laughing  at  her  credulity;  and  Susanna  would 
row  never  to  believe  another  word  that  he  said, 
and  keep  her  vow  till  the  next  time.  Thus  passe<l 
the  autumn  months  with  their  long  evenings ;  and 
Christmas  came,  the  high  festival  of  Christendom, 
but  especially  of  Scandinavia,  when — 

Not  alone  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  blaze  up  fires 
of  joy,  and  are  heard  the  joyful  cries  of  children;  but  from 
the  humblest  cottages  also  resounds  joy  ;  in  the  prisons 
it  becomes  bright,  and  the  poor  partake  of— plenty.  In 
the  country,  doors,  hearths,  and  tables,  stand  open  to 
every  wanderer.  In  many  parts  of  Norway  the  inn- 
keeper demands  no  payment  ftt>m  the  traveller  either 
for  board  or  lodging.  This  is  the  time  in  which  the  earth 
seems  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  heavenly  words—**  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  And  not  only 
human  beings,  but  animals  also,  have  their  good  things 
at  Christmas.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm-yard,  all 
domestic  animals,  are  entertained  in  the  best  manner  ; 
and  the  little  birds  of  heaven  rejoice,  too,  for  at  every 
bam  a  tall  stake  raises  itself,  on  the  top  of  which  rich 
sheaves  of  oats  invite  them  to  a  magnificent  meal ;  even 
the  poorest  day-labourer,  if  he  himself  possess  no  com, 
asks  and  receives  fVom  the  peasant  a  bundle  of  com, 
raises  it  aloft,  and  makes  the  birds  rejoice  beside  his 
empty  bam. 

Susanna  had  had  much  to  care  for  in  the  Christmas 
week,  and  was  often  up  late  at  night. 

The  Christmas  adventures  at  Semb  are  charm- 
ingly related,  and  convey  a  delightful  idea  of  the 
primitive  customs  that  still  prevail  in  Norway. 
Fru  Astrid  alone  slirunk  from  all  participation 
in  the  general  festivity ;  but  she  besought  Harald 
and  Susanna  to  accept  the  friendly  invitations 
made  to  her  household.  Mr.  Laing  tells  us  some- 
thing like  what  follows ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
hear  of  the  Christmas-Turns  too  often. 

There  exists  in  Norway  a  pleasant  custom,  which  is 
called  Tura-jul,  or  Christmas-turns.  In  Christmas  week, 
namely,  people  go  out  to  visit  one  another  by  turns,  and 
then  in  the  hospitable  houses  is  there  feasting,  sportingi 
and  dancing.    That  is  called  '<  the  Cbristaas-tpins." 
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And  the  'f  turns ''  extended  also  to  the  remote^-ljring 
solitaTj  Ueimda).  The  p&stor  of  the  mother-pariah,  the 
fiiendly  and  hospitahle  pastor,  Middelberg,  had  sent  an 
invitation  to  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  whole 
neighhourhood,  which  included  also  the  inhabitanta  of 
Semb,  to  a  feast  at  the  parsonage,  on  the  second  day  of 
Christmas. 

Mrs.  Astrid  excused  herself,  but  besought  Harald  and 
Susanna  to  drive  tiiere.  It  had  fh>zen  a  few  days  before, 
and  had  freshly  snowed,  so  that  the  sledging  waa  excel- 
lent, and  Harald,  now  again  in  good-humour,  seemed  dis- 
posed to  make  a  little  festival  of  driving  Susanna  to  the 
parsonage  in  a  small  sledge  with  jingling  bells.     .    .    . 

.  .  The  air  was  so  clear,  the  snow  was  so  dassling, 
mountain  and  woods  so  splendid,  the  horse  so  spirited, 
and  Harald  drove  so  indescribably  well,  the  most  difficult 
places  being  to  him  mere  play-work,  that  Susanna  ex- 
dimmed  evory  now  and  then,  '*  O  how  beautiful  I  O  how 
divine  V 

With  all  this,  Harald  was  uncommonly  polite  and 
entertaining.  Attentive  in  the  extreme  that  Susanna 
sate  comfortably,  was  warm  about  the  feet,  and  so  on, 
he  laid  himself  out  at  the  same  time  to  make  her  acquaint- 
ed with  all  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  district 

When,  after  a  drive  of  about  six  miles,  they  approach- 
ed the  panonage  house,  they  saw  from  all  sides  the 
little  sledges  issuing  from  the  passes  of  the  valleys,  and 
then  hastening  forward  in  the  same  direction  as  them- 
selves across  Sie  fields  of  snow.  Steaming  breath  came 
firom  the  nostrils  of  the  snorting  horses,  and  merrily 
jingled  the  bells  in  the  clear  air.  Susanna  was  enrap- 
tured. 

No  less  was  she  enraptured  by  the  cordiality  with 
which  she  saw  herself  received  at  the  parsonage~«he,  a 
foreign  serving-maiden— by  foreign,  wealthy,  and  respect- 
able people.  Susanna  was,  besides  this,  very  curious  to 
see  how  things  looked,  and  how  they  went  on,  in  a 
respectable  parsonage  in  Norway  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
very  agreeable  to  her,  when  the  Idnd  Madame  Middel- 
berg  invited  her  to  see  the  house,  and  allowed  her  to  be 
conducted  by  her  eldest  daughter,  Thea  Middelberg, 
everywhere,  from  the  cellar  even  to  the  garret.  Susanna, 
after  this,  felt  great  esteem  for  the  arrangements  in  the 
parsonage-house ;  thought  that  she  could  learn  various 
things  from  it  ;  other  things,  however,  she  thought, 
would  have  been  better  according  to  her  Swedish  me- 
thod. Returned  to  the  company,  Susanna  found  much 
to  notice  and  much  to  reflect  upon.  For  the  rest,  she 
was  through  the  whole  of  this  day  in  a  sort  of  mental 
excitement.  It  seemed  to  her,  as  if  she  saw  the  picture 
of  comfort  and  happiness  of  which  she  had  sometimes 
dreamed,  here  realized.  It  seemed  to  her,  that  life  amid 
these  grand  natural  scenes  and  simple  manners  must  be 
beautiful.  The  relationship  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren, between  masters  and  servants,  appeared  so  cordial, 
80  patriarchal.  She  heard  the  servants  in  the  house  of 
the  clergyman,  call  him  and  his  wife,  father  and  mother ; 
she  saw  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house  assist  in  wait- 
ing on  the  guests,  and  that  so 'Joyously  and  easily,  that 
one  saw  that  she  did  it  from  her  heart ;  saw  a  frank 
satisfaction  upon  all  faces,  a  freedom  from  care,  and  a 
simplicity  in  the  behaviour  of  all ;  and  all  this  made 
Susanna  feel  quite  light  at  heart,  whilst  it  called  forth  a 
certain  tearful  glance  in  her  eye. 

The  eyening  passed  in  dancing  and  singing,  and 
innocent  gaiety  and  female  tattle;  but  in  one  room 
sat  apart  a  set  of  gentlemen,  with  pipes  and  poli- 
tics; and  certainly  a  little  Norwegian  beer  and 
brandy  also,  though  Miss  Bremer  does  not  confess 
to  it.  And  some  of  them  spoke  harsh  defamatory 
words  of  Sweden !  a  country  of  which  the  Nor- 
wegians have  certainly  not  become  more  fond  since 
they  were  closely  united  to  it ;  and  which,  if  taken 
as  an  example,  does  not  greatly  recommend  the 
Federal  union  of  kingdoms.  Susanna's  blood  boiled; 
she  clenched  her  fist:  '* Heavens,  were  I  but  a  man!" 
was  the  patriotic  maiden's  secret  exclamation. 


The  patriotic  •buigomaster's  daughter  buned  irith 
desire  to  fall  upon  those  who  dared  to  despise  her  fatixe^ 
land.  She  could  not  bear  this  oooUy,  and  almost  fearing 
her  own  anger  she  was  abont  to  rise  and  take  another 
place ;  but  she  restrained  herself,  for  she  heard  a  grave 
manly  voice  raised  in  defence  of  that  foreign  calumniated 
country.  And  truly  it  was  refreshmg  for  Susanna  to 
hear  Sweden  defended  with  as  mnch  intelllgenoe  as  aeal ; 
truly  it  vras  a  joy  to  her  to  hear  the  assertions  of  the 
coarser  voice  repelled  by  the  other  less  noi^y,  but  moro 
powerful  voice. 

.  But  more,  this  was  the  voice  of  Harald !  It  was 
the  bantering  ste^vard,  who  followed  her  about 
everywhere,  mocking  at  Sweden,  who  now  spoke  so 
beautifully  of  her  country  and  the  great  Gostavus, 
that  her  heart  overflowed  in  joy  and  gratitude. 

A  gossiping  lady,  at  this  party,  had  privately 
told  Susanna  a  horridly-calumnious  story  of  her 
lady,  which,  on  their  way  home,  she  indignantly 
related  to  Harald.  The  steward  vowed  he  would 
stop  the  lips  of  the  slanderer. 

"  No,  such  snakes  at  least  shall  not  hiss  abont  the 
unhappy  lady.  And  to  crush  them  shall  be  my  business  T 

And  with  this  Harald  pressed  Susanna's  hand  at 
parting,  and  left  her. 

''  And  my  business,**  thought  Susanna,  with  tearfiil 
eyes,  '^  shall  be,  to  love  her  and  to  serve  her  faithfully." 

There  was  thus  one  strong  sympathy  establislied 
between  the  courageous  steward  of  Semh,  and  the 
devoted  and  faithfol  housekeeper. 

Spring  came,  the  chill,  tardy,  hoisterous  spring 
of  the  north  ;  hut  nature  at  last  relented,  and  the 
labours  of  the  year  commenced.  Susanna  and 
Harald  were  faithful,  active^  and  indefatigable 
auxiliaries  in  the  service  of  their  mistress ;  though 
their  wooing,  if  such  it  might  he,  was  still  carried 
on  by  '^  nipping  and  scratching."  Susanna  was 
delighted  with  Harald's  cheerful  spirit  and  activity ; 
and  she  now  cooked  him  those  dainty  Norwegian 
dishes,  which  she  had  once  despised ;  and  learned 
herself  to  relish  the  onion  milk,  and  soup  with  the 
little  herrings. 

Harald,  tovrards  spring,  was  very  much  occupied  with 
work  and  workpeople,  so  that  he  had  but  little  time  to 
devote  to  Susanna,  either  for  good  or  bad.  But  he  had 
discovered  that  possibly  in  time  he  might  have  a  weak 
chest,  and  he  visited  her  therefore  every  morning  in  the 
dairy  that  he  nijght  receive  a  cup  of  new  milk  fh>m  her 
hand.  For  this,  he  gave  her  in  return  fkesh  spriag- 
flowers,  or  by  way  of  change,  a  nettle  (which  was  always 
thrown  violently  into  a  comer,)  and  for  the  rest  atten- 
tively remarked  the  occurrences  in  the  dairy,  and 
Susanna's  movements,  whilst  she  poured  the  milk  out  of 
the  pails  through  a  sieve  into  the  pana»  and  arranged 
them  on  their  dielvcfl,  whereby  it  happened  that  he 
would  forget  hiuLself  in  the  following  monologue — 

**  See,  tiiat  one  may  call  a  knack  I  How  w^U  she 
looks  at  her  work,  and  vrith  that  cheerftil,  friendly  face ! 
Everything  that  she  touches  is  well  done  ^— everything 
improves  and  flourishes  under  her  eye.  If  she  only 
were  not  so  violent  and  passionate ! — ^but  it  is  not  in  her 
heart,  there  never  was  a  better  heart  than  hers.  Men 
and  animals  love  her,  and  are  weU  off  under  her  care  ; 
happy  the  man  who— hum !" 

Shall  we  not  at  the  same  time  cast  a  glance  into 
Susanna's  heart  f  It  is  rather  curious  thtere.  The  fact 
was,  that  Harald  had,— partly  by  his  provocativeness  aad 
naughtiness,  and  partly  by  his  friendship,  hii  8toi7*tell- 
ing,  and  his  native  worth,  which  Susanna  diseovered 
more  and  more, — so  rooted  himself  into  all  her  tboigfats 
and  feelings,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  displace 
him  i^m  &em.  In  anger,  in  gratitude,  in  evil,  in  good, 
at  all  times,  must  she  think  of  him.  Many  a  night  she 
lay  down  with  the  wish  never  to  see  him  a^aia,  but 
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ihnfB  «irake  tii«  next  momikg  with  the  MOnt  desiM  to 
meet  with  bim  a^n.  The  terms  on  which  she  stood 
with  hia  lesenbled  April  weather. 

A  May-day,  and  Susanna  among  her  poultry, 
U,  to  ihe  reader,  like  some  fine  pictiire  painted  by 
Gainsboiough,  on  which  an  exquisite  rural  poem 
has  been  writi«n.  Disengaged  from  her  poultry, 
Susanna  went  to  risit  at  a  neighbouring  cottage ; 
for  she  was  become  the  Intelligent  and  charitable 
friend  of  all  the  cottage  matronEi  and  children, 
spreading  useful  knowled^  and  the  loye  of  industry 
among  them. 

Some  thne  ago  she  had  helped  the  wife  to  set  tip  a 
piece  of  waaving,  and  now  had  been  assisting  her  in 
tikiDg  it  down,  and  her  oountenanoe  beamed  with  plea- 
Bvie  at  the  seene  which  she  had  witnessed  there.  The 
cow  had  caJyed  there  that  same  morning,  and  the  milk 
na  In  foaming  and  abundant  streams  to  the  unspeakable 
joj  of  foor  small  pail-boys,  who  now  were  diWded  in 
their  joy  orer  this,  aod  their  admiration  of  the  little 
Hvely  black-and-white  spotted  calf;  which  admiration 
howerer,  in  the  mind  of  the  youngest,  was  mixed  with 
fear.  The  web  also  had  turned  out  beyond  expectation ; 
Sasmia  helped  the  honsewife  to  cut  out  the  piece  of 
cloth  in  ihe  most  adyantageoos  manner,  and  her  oheer- 
fal  words  and  cordial  sympathy  were  like  the  cream  to 
the  milk  breakfast.  It  was  with  this  glad  impression 
on  her  soul,  that  Susanna  entered  the  court  at  Semb ;  and 
was  sainted  by  Alflero  and  all  the  poultry  with  great 
joy.  In  the  meantime  she  heard  the  cries  and  lamenta- 
tioBa  of  birds;  and  this  led  her  to  the  orchard.  Here 
she  saw  a  pair  of  starlings,  which  with  anxiety  and 
Mveams  were  flying  about  the  lowest  branches  of  an  oak. 
la  the  grass  below, something  black  was  hopping  about; 
and  Susanna  saw  that  it  was  a  young  starling,  whidi 
had  Teutnred  itself  too  early  out  of  the  nest,  and  had 
&Uen  down.  It  now  raised  its  weak  cries  to  its  parents, 
which,  as  it  appeared,  sought  by  their  fluttering  to  keep 
at  a  respectftil  distance  a  gray  cat,  whose  greedy  eyes 
gleamed  forth  from  under  a  hawthorn  bush.  Susanna 
drore  away  the  cat,  and  took  up  and  warmed  the  little 
bird  in  her  breast.  But  this  did  not  at  all  pacify  the 
starling  papa  and  mamma ;  their  uneasiness  seemed  rather 
to  increase.  Susanna  would  gladly  firom  her  heart  have 
allayed  it;  but  when  she  looked  up  and  saw  the  starling 
Best  hi^  up  in  the  old  trunk,  many  ells  aboye  her  head, 
she  was  quite  in  despair.  With  that  the  noon-day  bell 
rang.  Alflero  howled  to  it  in  his  tragical  manner ;  and 
Harald,  at  the  head  of  his  workpeople,  returned  from 
ihe  field.  Susanna  hastened  to  ask  counsel  from  him, 
and  showed  him  the  young  one.  **  Give  it  here,"  said 
Hnald.  *  I  will  twist  its  neck,  and  so  we  can  haye  a 
mee  little  roast  for  dinner." 
**  Nol  can  yon  be  so  cruel )"  replied  Susanna. 
Harald  laughed  without  answering,  looked  up  to  the 
Mk  to  see  where  the  starling  nest  was,  and  swung  him- 
self with  great  agility  up  the  tree.  Standing  now  upon 
ths  lowest  bonghs,  he  bent  himself  down  to  Susanna,  and 
nid,*'  Giye  it  here  to  me,  I  will  manage  it ! "  And  Susan- 
na Boir  gaye  him  the  bird  without  any  fhrther  remark, 
li^tly  and  nimbly  sprang  Harald  now  from  bough  to 
hoQ^,  holding  the  bird  in  his  left  hand,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  crying  starling  parents,  who  flew  terrified 
ooond  his  head.  It  yras  certainly  a  surprise  to  them 
J*«i  the  yonng  one  was  placed  uniiyured  in  the  nest, 
m  it  was  no  longer  so  for  Susanna ;  and  as  Harald, 
iWisg  and  warm,  sprang  down  firom  the  tree,  he  was 
nemcMl  by  Snsanna's  most  friendly  glances  and  cordial 
dsoks. 

At  tills  moment  came  sereral  trayelling  tradespeople 
♦Hh  their  packs  into  the  court,  and  were  obseryed  by 
Harald,  who  said  that  he  had  some  little  purchases  to 
nake,  and  besought  Susanna's  adyice.  Susanna  was  a 
woman,  and  women  give  advice  willingly.  Always  good, 
ofeonree! 

After  some  time  Harald  had  made  various  purchases, 
tod  had  always  asked  counsel  of  Susanna,  who  thereby 
Mt  htnelf  fomewhat  flattered,  but  conld  not  help 


thinking  the  while  of  Harald,  ^  yet  he  must  be  a  regular 
egotist.  He  always  thinks  about  himself,  and  always 
buys  for  himself,  and  never  anything  for  his  sister ;  of 
whom  he,  however,  talks  so  much,  and  seems  to  love  so 
well !  But— ^the  Norwegian  men,  thoy  love  themselves 
most  1" 

And  this  time  it  did  not  seem  to  be  without  reason  that 
Susanna  thought  so ;  for  it  was  terrible  how  thoughtful 
Harald  wafi  for  himself,  and  what  a  deal  he  needed  for 
this  self. 

This  piece  of  damask  he  would  have  for  his  table ;  this 
mnslin  for  his  cnrtains,  these  pocket-handkerchiefs  for 
his  nose,  and  so  on. 

Susanna  conld  not  avoid  saying,  on  purpose  to  try 
him,  when  they  came  to  a  handsome  piece  for  a  dress — • 
"How  pretty  that  is!  Certainly  that  woiJd  become 
your  sister  very  nicely  1  *• 

«  What  I  my  sister  f  returned  Harald.  <*  No  I  it  hi 
best  that  she  clothe  herselt  This  is  exactly  the  thing 
that  I  want  for  my  sofa.  Chie  is  always  nearest  to 
one's  self  I    One  must  care  a  little  for  one's  self." 

**  Then  care  you  for  yourself !  I  have  no  time  !"  said 
Susanna,  quite  excited,  as  she  turned  her  back  upon  him 
and  his  wares,  and  went. 

Thus  the  wooing  proceeded,  till  summer  came 
and  awoke  all  the  latent  poetry  of  the  untutored 
Susanna,  of  whom  Harald  had  become  the  oral  in- 
structor, delighting  in  the  task. 

Ho  taught  her  to  know  the  flowers  of  the  dale, 
their  names  and  properties ;  and  was  as  much  amused 
at  her  mangling  of  the  Latin  words,  as  he  was  charmed 
at  the  quickness  with  which  she  comprehended  and  ap- 
plied their  economical  and  medicinal  uses. 

The  dale  and  its  beauties  became  to  her  continually 
more  known  and  beloved.  She  went  now  again  in  the 
morning  to  the  spring,  where  the  ladies'-mantle  and  the 
silver-weed  grew  so  luxuriantly,  and  let  the  feathery 
creatures  bathe  and  rejoice  themselves.  On  Sunday 
afternoons,  too,  she  sometimes  took  a  ramble  to  a  grove 
of  oaks  and  wild  rose-bushes,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
called  Krystallbergi  which  in  the  glow  of  the  evening  sun 
glittered  with  a  wonderfttl  radiance.  She  was  some- 
times followed  thither  by  Harald,  who  related  many  a 
strange  legend 

Out  of  the  prosaic  soil  of  her  life  and  action  sprung  a 
flower  of  poetry,  half  reality,  haJf  legend,  which  diffused 
a  delightful  radiance  over  her  soul. 

Harald  expected  hia  sister  Alette  on  a  visit.  She 
arrived ;  and  was  found  a  lovely  and  an  accomplished 
girl,  who  charmed  all  with  whom  she  conversed  ; 
and  whom  her  brother,  though  he  bantered  her 
also,  very  tenderly  loved.  He  pretended  to  entertain 
high  notions  of  the  superiority  of  his  sex;  and 
announced  his  intention  of  reigning  sole  lord  and 
master,  and  of  making  his  wife,  w^hen  he  got  one, 
his  submissive  servant.  This  drew  forth  the  warm 
indignation  of  Susanna  at  the  despotism  of  Nor- 
wegian husbands.  His  sister  told  how  provokingly 
saucy  he  had  been  when  a  boy ;  and  what  a  tyrant 
in  words ;  but  when  he  went  out — 

Broke  forth  into  a  hearty  panegyric  upon  him,  and 
concluded  with  these  words  :  '^  Yes,  one  may  probably 
three  times  a  day  get  angry  with  him  before  we  can  right- 
ly get  to  know  him  ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  if  he  wishes 
it,  you  cannot  get  clear  of  him  without  first  loving  him." 
Susanna  sate  silent ;  listened  to  Alette's  words ;  and  her 
heart  beat  at  once  with  painful  and  affectionate  feelings. 

The  brother  and  sister  now  lived  but  for  each 
other  ;  their  endearments,  their  familiar  recollec- 
tions, their  cbmmon  topics  of  fireside  conversation, 
never  ended ;  they  talked  of  the  past,  they  talked  of 
the  future ;  and  poor  Susanna,  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  felt  that  she  had  no  part  in  their  thoughts  or 
discourse.  She  retired  to  her  own  room,  melan- 
choly and  depressed,  sadly  whispering  "little  Hul- 
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daT  but  lier  tears  flowed  not  altogether,  on  that 
night,'  from  the  puie  and  sweet  source  of  sisterly 
love.  The  charm  of  Alette's  conversation  and 
talents  was  felt  even  by  Mrs.  Astrid ;  while  Su- 
sanna found  herself  little  at  ease  in  the  society 
of  the  accomplished  young  lady,  and  for  the  first 
time  experienced  a  mortifying  sense  of  her  own 
defects.  She  was  heavy,  "lumpish.**  **  Had  she 
but  more  knowledge :  could  she  but  obtain  one 
beautiful  talent  that  might  give  pleasure  to  others." 
All  her  fidelity,  all  her  devotion,  had  never  drawn 
from  her  unhappy  lady  one  token  of  fondness  ; 
though  she  now  caressed  the  charming  Alette,  the 
winning  stranger  of  yesterday.  At  the  close  of  a 
very  interesting  conversation,  embracing  lofty  and 
wide  themes,  in  which  Susanna  was  quite  thrown 
out,  Mrs.  Astrid  had  involuntarily  risen  and  kissed 
the  charming  girl,  whose  ennobling  sentiments  liad 
touched  and  awakened  her  torpid  soul. 

Harald,  too,  was  affected;  but  he  appeared  to  restrain 
his  feelings,  and  gazed  with  eatnest  and  tearfVil  eyes  on 
the  group  before  him. 

Silently  and  unobserred  stole  Susanna  out  of  the  room. 
She  felt  a  sting  in  her  heart ;  a  serpent  raged  in  her 
bosom.  DriTen  by  a  nameless  agoidzed  disquiet,  she 
hastened  forth  into  the  flree  air,  and  ascended,  almost 
without  being  aware  of  it  herself,  the  steep  footpath  up 
the  mountain,  where  many  a  time,  in  calmer  moments, 
she  had  admired  the  beautiAil  prospect. 

Great  and  beautiful  scenes  had,  during  the  foregoing 
conversation,  arisen  before  her  view  ^-she  felt  herself  so 
little,  so  poor  beside  them.  Ahl  she  could  not  once 
speak  of  the  great  and  beautifUl,  for  her  tongue  was 
bound.  She  felt  so  warmly,  and  yet  could  warm  no  one  ! 
The  happy  Alette  won  without  trouble,  perhaps  even 
without  much  valuing  it,  a  regard,  an  approval,  which 
Susanna  would  have  purchased  with  her  life.  The  Bar- 
bra  spirit  boiled  up  in  her;  and  with  a  reproachful  glance 
to  heaven  she  exclaimed,  **  Shall  I  then,  for  my  whole  life, 
remain  nothing  but  a  poor,  despised  maid-servant  V* 

The  heaven^  looked  down  on  the  young  maiden  mildly 
but  smilingly ;  soft  rain-drops  sprinkled  her  forehead  ; 
and  all  nature  around  her  stood  silent,  and,  as  it  were, 
in  sorrow.  This  sorrowing  calm  operated  on  Susanna 
like  the  tenderly  accusing  glance  of  a  good  mother.  She 
looked  down  into  her  heartland  saw  there  envy  and  pride, 
and  she  shuddered  at  herself.  She  gazed  down  into  the 
stream  which  waved  beneath  her  feet,  and  she  thought 
with  longing,  ''O  that  one  could  but  plunge  down, 
deep,  deep  into  these  waves,  and  then  arise  purified — 
improved  1" 

But  ahready  this  wish  had  operated  like  »  purifying 
baptism  on  Susanna's  soul ;  and  she  felt  f^sh  and  light 
thoughts  ascend  within  her.  •*  A  poor  maid-servant !" 
repeated  now  Sanna  ;  «  and  why  should  that  be  so  con- 
temptible a  lot  I  The  Highest  himself  has  served  on 
earth  ;  served  for  all,  for  the  very  least  ;  yes,  even  for 
me.  O  1 — "  and  it  became  continually  lighter  and  warm- 
er in  her  mind.—**  I  will  be  a  true  maid-servant,  and 
place  my  honour  in  it,  and  desire  to  be  nothing  else ! 
Charm  I  cannot ;  beauty  and  genius,  and  beautiAil  tal- 
ents, I  have  not ;  but — I  can  love  and  I  can  serve,  and 
that  will  I  do  with  my  whole  heart,  and  with  all  my 
strength,  and  in  all  humility  ;  and  if  men  despise  me, 
yet  God  will  not  forsake  the  poor  and  faithflil  maid-ser- 
vant r 

And  beautifully  did  Susanna  realize  her  purpose 
of  being  ahumble  and  "faithful  maid-servant;"  and 
in  due  time  she  richly  reaped  her  reward.  Had 
it  not  been  so,  we  should  have  fairly  quarrelled 
with  Miss  Bremer ;  but  no  other  result  was  pos- 
sible; yet  Susanna  did  not  all  at  once  become  perfect, 
though  she  womanfuUy  strove  to  keep  up  to  the 
high  standarcj  she  Jiad  fixed. 


Her  demeanour  was  calmer ;  she  quietly  withdrew 
herself  from  taking  part  in  conversation  which  went  be- 
yond her  education ;  in  a  firiendly  spirit  she  endeavonred 
to  renounce  the  attentions  and  interest  of  others,  and 
busied  herself  only  in  attending  to  the  comforts  and  plea^ 
Bures  of  all,  as  well  as  in  accomplishing,  and  when  pos- 
sible, anticipating  every  vrish.  And  such  an  activity  has, 
more  than  people  imagine,  an  influence  upon  the  well* 
being  of  every-day  life,  l^e  affectionate  will  lends  eren 
to  dead  things  soul  and  life.  3ut  heavy  to  the  minis- 
tering spirits  is  this  life  of  labour  and  care  for  others, 
where  no  sunbeam  of  love,  no  cordial  acknowledgment, 
fkUs  upon  their  laborious  day. 

And  such  was  long  the  case  of  Susanna.  Alette 
was  already  the  betrothed  of  a  prosperous  and 
estimable  young  merchant  of  Tromsoe.  It  had 
been  for  marriage  presents  to  her  that  Harald  had 
purchased  so  many  pretty  and  useful  things,  while 
he  pretended  entire  selficdmess;  and  the  handsome 
dress  which  Susanna  had  recommended  to  him  as  so 
nice  for  his  sister,  the  brother  and  sister,  one  day,  to 
her  great  astonishment,  pressed  upon  herself ;  and 
she  was  grateful,  though  she  did  not  feel  glad.  The 
merchant  of  Tromsoe,  Alf  Lexow,  came  to  Semb 
to  claim  his  betrothed,  and  Harald  wished  to  show 
the  stranger  some  of  the  popular  games  and  fes- 
tivities of  the  country.  Meanwhile  the  betrothed 
pair  were  entirely  occupied  with  each  other,  and 
Harald  was  again  thrown,  for  society  and  amuse- 
ment, upon  his  companion  of  the  past  autumn 
and  winter. 

Alette  was  lively,  agreeable,  and  well-educated  ;  bat 
she  liked  best  to  hear  herself  talk.  So  in  reality  did 
Harald  ;  and  a  better  listener  than  Susanna  could  nobody 
have.  Contentions  occurred  no  longer  ;  but  there  was 
a  something  in  Susanna  which  attracted  Harald  to  her 
more  than  the  former  passion  fbr  strife  had  ever  done. 
He  found  Susanna's  manners  altered  for  the  better; 
there  was  in  them  a  something  quieter,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gentler  than  before  ;  whilst  she  was  now  always 
so  kind,  so  attentive,  and  thought  of  everything  which 
could  give  pleasure  to  others.  He  saw,  at  the  same 
time,  vrith  what  silent  solicitude  her  thoughts  foOowed 
Mrs.  Astrid,  who  now,  at  the  approach  of  autumn— it 
was  then  the  end  of  August — appeared  to  have  relapsed 
into  her  dark  and  silent  mood,  out  of  which  she  had  been 
aroused  for  some  time. 

And  at  the  rustic  games  and  dances  which 
Harald  had  set  on  foot,  to  show  his  future  brother 
the  customs  of  the  valley,  Susann%  .Pressed  as  a 
Hailing  peasant-girl,  and  the  partner  of  Harald, 
who  was  also  disguised  as  a  peasant,  looked  so  bright 
and  happy  as  to  appear  almost  handsome;  and 
she  danced  the  Hailing  dance  to  admiration.  What 
follows,  reminds  us  of  Lady  Morgan's  description 
of  that  most  national  of  all  national  dances,  the 
Irish  jig. 

This  dance  is  deeply  characteristic.  It  paints  the 
Northern  inhabitant's  highest  joy  in  life  ;  it  is  the  Ber- 
serker-gladness m  the  dance.  Supported  upon  the  arm 
of  the  woman,  the  man  throws  himself  high  in  the  air ; 
then  he  catches  her  in  his  arms,  and  swings  round  with 
her  in  wild  circles  ;  then  they  separate  ;  wen  they  unite 
again,  and  whirl  again  round,  as  it  were,  in  superabun- 
dance of  life  and  delight.  The  measure  is  determined, 
bold,  and  full  of  life.  It  is  a  dance-intoxication,  in  which 
people  for  the  moment  release  themselves  from  every  care, 
every  burden  and  oppression  of  existence. 

Thus  felt  also  at  this  time  Harald  and  Susanna. 
Young,  strong,  agile,  they  swung  themselves  aroond 
with  certainty  and  ease,  which  seemed  to  make  the  dance 
a  sport  vrithout  any  effort ;  and  with  eyes  steadfastly 
riveted  on  each  other,  they  had  no  sense  of  giddiness. 
Tlic^r  whirled  round,  as  it  were,  in  a  magic  circle,  to  the 
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8tnii|e,  magical  musie.  The  nndentrings .  Bounded 
8lnmg  and  strange.  The  peculiar  enchanted  power 
wbieh  lies  in  the  clear  deeps  of  the  water,  in  the  myste- 
rions  reoeases  of  the  monntains,  in  the  shades  of  dark 
caves,  which  the  skidds  have  celebrated  nnder  the  names 
of  mennaida,  monntain-kingSy  and  wood-women,  and 
which  drag  down  the  heart  .so  forcibly  into  nnknown, 
WDndroua  deepa — this  dark  song  of  Nature  is  heard  in 
the  anderstrings  of  the  Balling's  playful,  but  yet  at  the 
same  time  melancholy  tones.  It  deeply  seized  upon 
Susanna's  soul,  and  Harald  also  seemed  to  experience 
this  enchantment.  Leaying  the  wilder  movements  of  the 
daoce,  they  moyed  around  erer  quieter,  arm  in  arm. 

■^O^  so  through  life  !"  whispered  Hwald's  lips  almost 
inTolnntarUy,  as  he  looked  deep  into  Susanna's  beaming, 
tearful  eyes  ;  and,''0,  so  through  life  !"  was  answered 
in  Susanna's  heart,  but  her  lips  remained  closed. 

But  Susanna's  trials  were  far  from  being  over. 
Alette  was  not  pleased  at  what  she,  on  this  evening, 
noticed  in  the  conduct  of  her  brother ;  and  while 
cooling  herself  in  a  shady  arbour,  in  the  intervals 
of  the  dancing,  Susanna  overheard  a  conversation 
which  stung  her  to  the  very  heart.    Alette  said — 

**  Sasanna  is,  to  be  sure,  an  excellent  and  good  girl, 
and  I  really  like  her ;  but  yet,  Harald,  it  would  distress 
me  if  you  seriously  were  attached  to  her." 

"And  why  r'  asked  Harald. 

"  Because  I  think  that  she  would  not  be  suitable  for 
your  wife.  She  has  an  unreasonable  and  violent  temper, 
and—" 

''Bot  that  may  be  changed,  Alette.  She  has  already 
daoged  very  much.  Of  her  violent  temper  I  have  no 
fear:  that  I  should  soon  remove  1" 

"  Greater  wizards  than  you,  my  brother,  have  erred 
io  such  a  belief.  At  the  same  time,  she  is  much  too 
aneducated,  too  iguorant  to  be  a  suitable  companion  for 
you  through  life.  And  neither  would  she  be  suitable 
for  the  social  circles  into  which  you  must  sometimes  come. 

Harald  replied,  that  "  he  fancied  his  sister  was 
right,"  and  poor  Susanna  heard  no  more.  She 
hurried  by  a  wood-path  back  to  Semb :  Barbra 
contending  with  Sanna  for  mastery  in  her  lacer- 
ated heart : — 

*^They  despise  me  1"  cried  the  former;  ''they  cast 
ae  off,  Uiey  trample  me  under  their  feet.  They  think 
ae  not  worthy  to  be  near  them ;  the  haughty,  heartless 
people  I  But  have  they  indeed  a  right  to  hold  themselves 
so  much  above  me,  because  I  am  not  so  fine,  so  learned, 

u  they ;  becaiue  I  am poor  t    No,  that  have  they 

fiot:  for  I  caa  earn  my  own  bread,  and  go  my  own  way 
tkroogh  the  world  as  well  as  any  of  them.  And  if  they 
wiQ  be  piond,  then  I  can  be  ten  times  prouder.  I  need 
sot  to  humble  myself  before  them  I  One  is  just  as  good 
as  another !" 

**  Ah  l"  now  began  Sanna,  and  painful  tears  began  to 
flow  down  her  cheeks,  '^  one  is  not  just  as  good  as  an- 
other, and  education  and  training  make  a  great  differ- 
eaoe  between  people.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  a  man  to 
Umh  for  ike  ignorance  of  his  wife  ;  neither  can  one 
expect  that  anybody  would  teach  a  person  of  my  age ; 
nor  can  they  look  into  my  heart  and  see  how  willing^  I 
voald  learn,  and — and  Harald,  whom  I  thought  wished 
nw  well,  whom  I  loved  so  much,  whom  I  would  willingly 
Krre  with  my  whole  heart  and  life — ^how  coldly  he  spoke 
of  Me,  who  just  before  spoke  so  warmly — 

And  Barbra  spoke  again,  and  Sauna  was  very 
wretched.  On  the  same  night  Susanna  found  Mrs. 
Astrid  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation,  and  resolved 
upon  an  immediate  journey  to  Bergen.  She  held 
a  letter  clasped  in  her  hand  ;  a  letter  which  con- 
tained the  mystery  of  her  grief,  and  which  sum- 
monedher  to  Bergen  to  have  every  doubt  resolved: — 
Susanna  waa  confounded.  *^  To  Bergen  1"  stammered 
the  inquiringly ;  **  and  Uie  road  thither  is  so  difficult,  so 

dangeiotts,  at  this  time—" 
**  And  if  death  threatened  me  upon  it;  I  should  yet 


travel  1"  said  Mrs.  Astrid,  with  impatient  ebergy.  "  But 
I  desire  that  no  one  accompany  me.  You  can  stay  hero 
at  home." 

"Lord  God !"  said  Susanna, painfully  excited,  ** I  spoke 
not  for  myself.  Could  I  die  to  save  my  lady  from  any 
danger,  any  sorrow,  heaven  knows  that  I  would  do  it 
with  joy  1    Let  me  go  with  you  to  Bergen." 

Susanna  accompanied  her  mistress,  and  bo  did 
Harald ;  and  in  the  trials  of  that  dreadful  and 
perilous  mountain  journey,  Susanna  recovered  the 
ground  which  she  had  lost  in  his  worldly  estima- 
tion. Jn  his  heart  and .  sober  judgment  she  had 
lost  none.  There  is  notliing  finer  in  the  series  of 
Miss  Bremer's  tales  than  the  description  of  this 
perilous  journey  through  the  mountain  passes, 
whether  in  scenery  or  in  sentiment. 

Wandering,  together — after  their  mistress  had 
been  carefully  laid  on  her  couch  in  a  cave — the 
sympathetic  spirits  of  her  faithful  attendants  had 
risen  in  ecstatic  admiration,  as  they  watched  the 
sun  like  a  globe  of  red  fire  setting  among  the  opal- 
tinted  peaks  of  the  snow-mountains : — 

'^  Good  God  1  how  great,  how  glorious  1"  exclaimed 
Susanna,  involantarily,  whilst  with  her  hands  pressed 
upon  her  breast,  she  bowed  herself  as  though  in  adomtion 
before  the  descending  ruler  of  the  day. 

^  Yes,  great  and  glorious !"  answered  a  gentle  echo 
near  ;  Susanna  looked  around,  and  saw  Harald  standing 
beside  her.  There  stood  they,  the  two  alone,  lighted  by 
the  descending  sun,  with  the  same  feelings,  &e  same 
thoughts,  ardent  and  adoring  in  the  waste,  dead  solitude. 
Susanna  could  not  resist  the  feelings  of  deep  and  solemn 
emotion  which  fiUed  her  heart.  She  extended  her  hand 
to  Harald,  and  her  tearful  look  seemed  to  say,  **  Peace ! 
Peace  I"  Susanna  felt  this  a  leave-taking,  but  a  leave* 
taking  in  love.  In  that  moment  she  could  have  clasped 
the  whole  world  to  her  breast 

Harald,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  think  of  no  leave- 
taking  ;  for  he  held  Susanna's  hand  fast  in  his,  and  was 
about  to  speak ;  but  she  hastily  wididrew  it,  and  turning 
herself  from  him,  said — 

"  We  must  now  think  about  supper  I" 

The  fire  outside  the  cave  blazed  up  cheerfully,  and  in 
the  eastern  heaven  up  rose  the  moon  amid  rose-coloured 
clouds. 

Soon  was  Susanna,  lively  and  cheerfhl,  busied  by  the 
fire.  From  cakes  of  bouillon  and  prepared  groats  which 
she  had  brought  with  her,  she  prepared  an  excellent  soup, 
in  which  pieces  of  veal  were  warmed.  Whilst  this  boiled, 
she  distributed  bread,  cheese,  and  brandy  to  the  men  who 
accompanied  them,  and  oared  with  particular  kindness 
for  the  old  guide.    Harald  allowed  her  to  do  all  this, 

without  assisting  her  in  the  least 

Alette's  warnings  flitted  ft^om  before  him  like  the  thence- 
hastening  night-mists,  without  shape  or  reality.  He  saw 
himself  the  possessor  of  an  estate  which  he  would  ennoble 
as  Oberlin  has  done  the  sunken  rocky  valley  ;  saw  him- 
self surrounded  by  dependants  and  neighbours,  to  whose 
happiness  he  really  contributed  ;  he  saw  himself  in  his 
home — ^he  contemplated  it  in  the  most  trying  light — the 
long  winter  evenings  ;  but  it  dimmed  not  thereby.  For 
he  saw  himself  as  before,  on  the  winter  evenings  with 
Susanna  ;  but  yet  not  as  before,  for  he  now  sate  nearer 
to  her  and  she  was  his  wife,  and  he  read  aloud  to  her, 
and  enjoyed  her  lively,  warm  sympathy ;  but  he  rested 
at  intervals  his  eyes  upon  her  and  upon  the  child,  which 
lay  in  the  cradle  at  her  feet,  and  Susanna  glanced  at  him 
as  she  had  just  now  done  upon  the  rock  in  the  evening 
sun.  The  flames  which  now  danced  over  the  snow  were 
the  flames  of  his  own  hearth,  and  it  was  his  wife  who, 
happy  and  hospitable,  was  busied  about  them,  diffusing 
comfort  and  joy  around  her. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  a  finer  education  !'*  thought  he  ; 
^  it  cannot  create  a  heart,  a  soul,  and  qualities  like  this 
girl's  I"  He  could  not  turn  his  eyes  from  Susanna ;  every 
moment  she  seemed  more  beautiful  to  him. — The  sweet 
cncliuutmeut  of;  love  had  come  over  him.    In  the  mean- 
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time  tho  erenin^  meal  wm  ready,  and  Harald  waa  called 
to  it. 

In  the  course  of  this  terrible  journey,  the  life  of 
Harald,  the  livesy  indeed,  of  the  whole  party,  were, 
by  means  which  we  cannot  describe,  preserved 
by  the  inarvellotis  fortitude  and  courage  of  Su- 
tannay  who  had  nearly  perished  herself  in  the  gen- 
erous attempt  to  save  them.  She  imagined,  when 
she  had  accomplished  her  terrible  task,  that  she  was 
dying  ;  and  she  was  content  to  die,  since  she  had 
securad  the  safety  of  Harald  and  her  lady.  She 
had  but  one  care  i^— 

She  seised  the  hands  of  her  mistress  and  of  Harald, 
and  said  with  great  difficolT, earnestly  praying— ''My 
little  Hulda  1  The  fotherless— motherless^think  of 
herr 

**  Sasanna !  my  good,  dear  ehild  f  exelaimed  Mrs. 
Astrid,  **  thoa  wilt  not,  then  shalt  not  now  die  V*  And 
for  the  first  time  fell  a  beam  of  anxiona  love  from  her 
dark  eyes  upon  the  young,  devoted  maiden.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  Susanna  had  enjoyed  such  a  glance,  and 
she  looked  np  as  joyfhlly  as  if  she  had  gased  into  the 
opened  heaven. 

''O  Harald  1"  said  Sasanna,  while  she  gazed  at  him 
with  inexpressible  tenderness  and  clearness  ;  ^  I  know 
that  I  oonld  not  make  yon  happy  in  life,  but  I  thank  Grod 
that  I  can  die  for  yon.  Now,  now  despise  not  my  love  I" — 
and  seizing  his  hand  and  that  of  her  mistress,  she  pressed 
them  to  her  bosom,  saying  with  a  sobbing  voiee,**  Pardon 
my  fknlt,  for — ^my  love's  sake  T' 

A  slight  shiver  passed  through  her  finame,  her  head 
sank  upon  her  breast.  Without  a  sign  of  life,  they  laid 
Susanna  by  her  mistress,  who  held  her  in  her  arms,  and 
bathed  with  her  tears  the  young,  pallid  countenance. 

Months  elapeed  before  Susanna  was  restored  from 
fever,  and  awoke  from  the  wild  delirious  dream,  in 
which  she  had  revealed  her  heart's  dearest  secrets  ; 
and  all  this  whUe  had  Mrs.  Astrid,  whose  sorrows 
were  now  entirely  banished  by  the  unravelling  of 
the  mystery,  been  her  assiduous  nurse  : — 

The  strong  and  healthy  Susanna  had  stood  too  distant 
from  her ;  the  weak,  and  in  her  weakness  the  so  child- 
like aiTeetionate  one,  had  stolen  into  her  heart,  and  she 
felt  her  heart  thereby  bloom,  as  it  were,  anew. 

What  was  the  astonishment  of  Susanna  to  learn, 
on  her  recovery,  that  Harald  was  no  true  brother 
of  Alette,  but  the  sister  s  son  of  Mrs.  Astrid ;  the 
boy,  whose  imagined  murder  in  childhood  by  her 
profligate  husband  for  the  sake  of  his  property, 
had  been  the  consuming  grief  of  her  life.  Harald 
was  thus  a  greater  man  than  before,  and  Susanna's 
depression  more  deep  than  ever.  She  wished  to 
return  to  her  Swedish  home,  to  her  little  Hulda. 
How  unhappy  it  had  been  ever  to  have  left  them ! 
Mrs.  Ajstrid  insisted  that  she  should  first  return  to 
Heimdal,  and  then  do  as  she  pleased  ;  and  while 
they  remained  in  Bergen,  her  mistress  laboured  to 
supply  the  defects  of  Susanna's  education ;  and  found 
her  an  apt  pupil.  The  journey  over  the  mountain 
passes,  now  in  the  height  of  summer,  was  delightful 
to  all  but  Susanna,    She  was  sad  and  solitary  :— 

It  was  a  beantifhl  July  evening  when  they  descended 
Into  Heimdal.  Susanna's  heart  swelled  vrith  sadness  as 
she  saw  again  the  places  and  the  objects  which  were  so 
dear  to  her,  and  which  she  should  now  soon  quit  for  ever. 
Never  had  they  struck  her  as  so  enchanting.  She  saw 
the  sun's  beams  fkll  on  the  Krystallberg,  and  she  called 
to  mind  Huald's  sagas ;  she  saw  the  grove  of  oaks  where 
Mrs.  Astrid  had  sate  and  had  enjoyed  the  fragrance 
which  Susanna's  hand  had  prepared  for  her  In  tdlence. 
And  the  spring  where  the  silver-weed  and  the  ladies'- 
mantle  grew,  the  clear  spring  where  she  had  spent  so 
taany  happy  hours }  Susanna  semed  to  Mtrvf  fer  it.  •  * 


Stleatly  ascended  the  pillars  of  smoke 

from  the  cottages  in  the  dale,  where  she  was  at  home, 
knew  eaeh  diild  and  each  eow  ;  knew  the  cares  and  the 
joys  which  dwelt  there,  and  where  she  had  firrt  laaned 
rightly  to  comprehend  Harald's  good*heartedneBs~al- 
ways  Harald--always  did  she  find  his  image  as  the  heart 
in  all  these  xeminisoences.  But  now>-now  ahonld  she 
soon  leave  all  this,  all  thai  was  beantifhl  and  dear  I 

All  Susanna's  thmb  friends  welcomed  her  back 
with  clamorous  delight.  "  Is  not  our  dale  beauti- 
ful ?  **  said  Fru  Astrid ;  and  the  heart  of  poor 
Susanna,  about  to  leave  it»  swelled.  *^  Yes,  beauti- 
frd  for  her."  The  spirit  of  Barbra  rose  in  her 
bosom ;  but  Sauna's  tears  carried  away  Barbra's 
wrath,  while  she  said  : — 

**  Yes,  I  will  go  :  but  I  will  bless  them  whercTer  I  go. 
May  they  find  a  maid  equally  faithful,  equally  deroted! 
May  they  never  miss  Susanna !  And  then,  my  little  Hulda, 
then  my  darling  aod  sole  joy,  soon  will  I  eome  to  thee. 
I  will  take  thee  into  my  arms,  and  carry  thee  to  some 
still  comer,  where  undisturbed  I  may  labour  for  thee. 
A  bit  of  bread  and  a  quiet  home,  I  shall  find  sufficient 
for  us  both.  And  when  my  heart  aches,  I  will  clasp  thee 
to  me,  thou  little  soft  child,  and  thank  God  that  I  hare 
yet  some  one  on  earth  whom  I  can  love,  and  who  lores 
me!" 

Just  as  Susanna  finished  this  ejaculation,  she  was  ai 
the  door  of  her  room.  She  opened  it — entered— and 
stood  dumb  with  astonishment.  Were  her  senses  yet 
conAised,  or  did  she  now  first  wake  out  of  year-long 
dreams!  She  saw  herself  again  in  that  little  room  in 
which  she  had  spent  so  many  years  of  her  youth,  in  that 
little  room  which  she  herself  had  fitted  up,  had  painted 
and  embellished,  and  had  often  described  to  Harald ; 
—and  there  by  the  window  stood  the  little  Hulda's  bed, 
with  its  flowery  coverlet,  and  blue  muslin  hangings. 
This  scene  caused  the  blood  to  rush  violently  to  Susanna's 
heart,  and,  out  of  herself,  she  cried—**  Hulda  I  my  little 
Hulda!" 

**  Here  I  am,  Sanna !  Here  is  thy  little  Hulda!" 
answered  the  clear  joyous  voice  of  a  child,  and  the  cover- 
let of  the  bed  moved,  and  an  angelically-beautiful  child's 
head  peeped  out,  and  two  small  white  arms  stretched 
themselves  towards  Susanna.  With  a  cry  of  almost  wild 
joy  Susanna  sprang  forward,  and  clasped  the  little  slater 
in  her  arms. 

Susanna  was  pale,  wept  and  laughed,  and  knew  not 
for  some  time  what  went  on  aronad  her.  But  when  aba 
had  collected  herself,  she  found  herself  sitting  on  Hulda's 
bed,  with  the  child  folded  in  her  arms,and  over  the  little, 
light-locked  head,  lifted  itself  a  manly  one,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  seriousness  and  gentle  emotion. 

**  Entreat  Susanna,  little  Hulda,"  said  Harald,**  that 
she  bestow  a  Uttle  regard  on  me,  and  that  she  does  not 
say  nay  to  what  you  have  granted  me  ;  beg  that  I  may 
call  Uttle  Hnlda  my  daughter,  and  that  I  may  call  your 
Snsanna,  my  Susanna  1" 

**Oyesl    Thatshaltthou.Snsanna!"  ezolaimedlittle 

Hulda. O  Sanna  1    Do  like  him,  and 

lethimbemyfkther!" 

And  so  ended  the  wooing  and  the  Strife  with  a 
most  joyous  Norwegian  bridal ;  and  Susanna  did 
not  find  her  husband  the  despot,  and  the  selfish, 
exacting  man  he  had  jeeringly  threatened  to  be  ; 
and  so,  too,  ends  what  we  consider  the  finest  popu- 
lar tale,  take  it  all  in  all,  which  we  have  yet  re- 
ceived from  its  gifted  author.  So  much  of  our 
space  has  been  given  to  it,  that  we  have  but  little 
space  left  for  our  home  productions : 

**  Men  and  Women  ;  or,  Manoiuai:.  Rights,"  has 
been  so  well  received  by  the  press,  that  it  ia  almost 
superfluoua  thus  late  to  speak  of  it.  It  may,  at 
one  glance,  be  recognised  as  tlie  twin-sister  of 
Sman  ffopfey^   There  is  the  same  kind  of  interest ; 
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though  it  Is  here,  we  think,  if  not  move  deep,  more 
concentrated ;  the  same  strain  of  sentiment,  and 
general  cast  of  character  and  incident,  and  the  same 
evidence  of  writing  with  a  fixed  purpose.  The 
great  moral  illustrated  is,  that  *^  our  pleasant  vices 
Bomethnes  whip  us  weD." 

Manorial  Eights,  as  a  title,  means,  we  presume, 
that  commutation  of  an  old  feudal  priyilege,  (which 
we  hare  seen  Colonel  Thompson  sometimes  employ 
to  iUusirate,  hy  an  extreme  case,  the  heauties  of 
that  qrstcm,)  which  now,  instead  of  the  hrides,  le- 
siricts  the  baron  or  lord  of  the  manor  to  seducing 
ss  many  of  the  unmamed  women  on  his  own  and 
the  neighbouring  domains,  as  may  hit  his  roving 
&ncy.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor,  who  is  the  hero 
of  tMs  story,  has  spread  domestic  ruin  and  misery 
brand  wide  among  his  tenantry,  by  his  attempts 
snd  his  suoceeses  in  subverting  female  innooence. 
His  instrument)  a  corrupted  axid  parasitical  valet,  a 
Courvoisier-like,  smooth,  andcowardly  villain,  is,  by 
a  grand  stroke  of  retributive  justice,  made  the  mur- 
derer of  the  master  by  whom  he  had  originally  been 
eorrapted  ;  and  it  is  shown  throughout  how  inevit- 
ably one  eiime  produces  another.  The  interest  of 
the  tale  tumanpon  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
of  this  murder,  which  occurs  early  in  the  narra- 
tiTe,  and  of  which  several  innocent  persons  are 
suspected.  There  are  minds  so  constituted,  as  to 
feel  stronger  interest,  more  intense  enjoyment,  in 
porsoing  and  unravelling  the  intricacies  of  a  crim- 
inal cas^  depending  on  circumstantial  and  con- 
flicting evidence,  than  in  the  deepest  tragedy  to 
which  the  genius  of  a  Siddons  or  a  Kean  ever  gave 
life  and  action.  The  author  of  Mm  and  Women^ 
from  the  construction  of  the  story,  appears  to  have 
a  mind  of  this  cast.  But  the  main  interest,  and 
the  moral  of  the  story,  are  relieved  and  enlivened 
by  an  endless  variety  of  relative  details,  inci- 
dents, and  Bubordinate  characters,  which,  if  not  all 
neeessaiy  to  the  development  of  the  plot,  have  a 
life,  strength,  and  entireness  in  themselves.    Such 


are  the  inmates  of  a  third-rate  London  lodging- 
house,  into  which  some  of  the  principal  personages 
are  cast,  during  a  period  of  adversity.  There  is 
truth  in  them  all ;  and  in  the  young  barrister,  and 
the  artist,  Ellas  Longfellow,  great  beauty.  It  is 
amoral,  if  indirect  repudiation  of  Manorial  Rights^ 
to  make  the  high-bom  young  lady  whom  Ellas  had 
admired  and  served  in  the  deep  adversity  of  her 
family,  remain  faithful  to  this  uncouth  and  modest 
son  of  genius,  when  fortune  smiled  agunupon  her 
house.  Some  of  the  low-life  characters,  again,  as 
Burnley  the  poacher,  possess  power,  that,  in  the 
high -wrought  scenes,  becomes  almost  too  terrific  to 
serve  the  l^itimateends  of  prose  fiction.  But,  taken 
as.  a  whole.  Men  and  Women  will  be  found  to  pos* 
sess  interest  for  every  class  of  novel-readers  ;  for 
tjie  sentimental,  the  romantic,  and  the  lovers  of 
strong  excitement. 

*^  The  Ora^ife'digger*'  has  love,  romanoe,  and  senti- 
mental distress  enough  for  the  amusement  of  the 
most  youthful  reader ;  with  clever  and  knowing 
skeitches  of  real  life  for  the  more  experienced  and 
woridly-wise  seeker  of  entertainment  in  fiction.  In- 
deed, the  subordinate  part  is,  as  we  think,  much  the 
best  of  the  book.  The  heroes  and  heroine  we  have 
met  with  five  hundred  times  ^.  and  the  Qrane-dig^ 
ger  and  his  friends  are  considerable  bores ;  but 
the  gentlemen  on  the  London  press,  and  the  mys- 
teries of  their  craft,  makiqg  the  necessary  allow- 
ances, are  real  personages  and  thiDgs,  and  tiierefore 
well  worth  knowing.  The  regular  customers  of 
the  Lord  Burleigh  Tavern,  are,  indeed,  a  group 
from  genuine  London  life,  truthfully  drawn,  and 
very  little  over-coloured,  and  one  well  worth  con- 
templating. It  is  sketches  of  this  kind  which 
seduce  people  of  mature  age,  and  competent  under- 
standing, into  being  as  devoted  votaries  of  the  cir- 
culating library  shelves  as  green  seventeen.  So 
the  Qraterdigger  must  succeed,  as  people  of  all 
ages  are  dependent  on  him* 


THE  TROOPER'S  SONG.    (ScniLLER.) 


Vp,  eomrades,  and  saddle !    To  hone,  and  away 
To  the  field,  whore  freedom  '0  the  prize,  sirs ! 

Itere  bearli  of  tnie  nettle  still  carry  the  day, 
And  men  are  the  kings  and  the  kaUeis. 

No  shelter  is  there,  where  a  akulker  may  creep : 

But  each  man's  sword  his  own  head  must  keep. 

From  the  earth  has  freedom  oatvanished  quite, 
And  left  bnt  the  master  and  master'd: 

CSncuiing  and  fiUsehood  haye  fastened  them  tight 
Oa  the  hearts  of  the  fool  and  the  dastard. 

Tbe  ioldier  beards  death  in  the  teeth,^-and  he, 

Akoe  of  all  mortals,  alone  is  free. 

Life's  cam  and  its  troubles,  he  dolls  them  by ; 

lio  fear  has  he,  and  no  sorrow ; 
He  shows  a  full  front  to  his  &te !— for  why  \ 

It  cones,  at  the  latest,  to-morrow. 
And  if  then  to-morrow,  to-day  let  ns  drain 
^  hMtftretiniog  enp,— we  may  noTer  again. 
We  toil  not,  we  mofl  net,  hot  snatch  for  ourselyes 

The  joys  ^t  from  heaven  down  tumble. 
The  iezf,soxry  drudge,  he  digs  and  he  delveSf 

la  hopes  on  a  treasure  to  stumble. 


He  digs  and  he  shovels,  while  life  flies  fast : 
And  digs,  till  he  digs  his  own  grave  at  last. 

Unwelcome  guests  are  the  trooper  tall 
And  his  coal-black  so  fiercely  ridden : 

When  the  lamps  are  bright  in  the  bridal  hall, 
He  oomes  to  the  reyel  unbidden. 

He  woos  not  with  speeches,  he  woos  not  with  gold. 

But  bears  off  the  prize,  like  a  reiver  bold. 

A  kiss,  wench,  at  parting  !  Why,  never  take  on, 
Your  tears  will  be  dried  by  some  new  love. 

We  are  here  to-day,  and  to-morrow  are  gone^ — 
Gm  a  soldier  know  constant  and  true  love  I 

We  are  tost  to  and  fro,  like  the  restless  wind, 

And  are  true,  while  we  may,  to  the  lass  that  *8  kind. 

Then  up,  boys,  and  saddle  !    Huzzah  for  the  fight, 
Where  the  pulses  beat  high,  till  they  madden ; 

Youth  boils  in  each  vein,  in  eaeh  nerve  dances  light: 
Up,  up,  e'er  its  spirit  can  sadden. 

Strike  home,  and  remember  in  battle  strife. 

The  man  that  fears  death  has  no  chance  for  life. 
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AUSTRALIAN  SKETCHES. 


BY  THOMJlS  M  C0UBIE« 


No.  III.-JACKEY  JACKEY,  THE  BUSHRANGER, 


Readbr,  have  you  erer  heard  of  Jaclcey  Jackey, 
the  dashing  *'  stand  and  deliver  **  man,  the  gen- 
tleman highwayman,  or  swell  Tobyman  of  Aus- 
tralia ?  Some  of  you  may,  for  his  fame  spread 
far  and  wide ;  and  that  name,  terrible  in  Austra- 
lia, has  penetrated  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Would 
that  the  mighty  magician  of  the  North  had  lived 
long  enough  to  incorporate  his  name  with  the 
forave  Rob  Roy  and  the  gallant  outlaw  of  Sher- 
wood :  for,  like  these  freebooters,  Jackey  Jackey 
had  all  the  noble  and  generous  qualities  which  have 
shed  80  bright  a  lustre  over  their  romantic  history. 

There  have  been  many  marauders  and  bush- 
rangers in  Australia,  the  characters  of  whom  are 
remembered  with  fear  and  trembling  ;  such  as  the 
bloody  MacNamara,  and  many  others.  The  name 
of  Jackey  Jackey  is  not,  however,  remembered  by 
deeds  of  bloodshed  and  rapacity ;  but  by  wild  and 
extravagant  pranks,  by  soft  and  tender  sayings, 
and  by  gallant  deeds.  It  is  true,  he  was  by  pro- 
fession a  bushranger,  and  the  leader  of  a  gang  of 
bushrangers ;  but  he  was  never  known  to  rob  the 
station  of  a  poor  man,  or  hurt  him  in  any  way. 
When  he  did  rob  a  station,  he  did  it  in  the  most 
gentlemanlike  and  accomplished  manner :  so  that 
many  of  those  whom  he  had  robbed  declared,  they 
would  on  no  account  whatever  give  evidence 
against  him ;  and  he  was  welcome  to  what  he  had 
got:  all  they  wished  was,  that  he  might  meet  with 
a  better  trade. 

Jackey  Jackey  was  not  the  original  name  of 
the  hero  of  this  history ;  but  it  was  bestowed  upon 
him  after  he  had  acquired  such  fame.  There  is  a 
dispute  about  what  hia  name  really  was.  Some 
say  it  was  Mortimer ;  others  affirm  it  was  *  *. 
He  was,  however,  brought  up  in  fashionable  so- 
ciety, and  was  a  crack  shot,  and  billiard  player.  He 
was  transported  when  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  for  forgery ;  from  which  circumstance  it  may 
be  inferred  that  his  genius  was  very  precocious. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  the  colony  before  he 
bolted  to  the  woods,  and  turned  bushranger.  He 
soon  made  himself  so  famous  in  this  way,  that  he 
became  the  talk  of  the  time,  and  was  named  after 
Jackey  Jackey,  thegreat  Indian  chief,  whose  history 
may  perhaps  yet  be  given  in  these  Sketches.  The 
two  men  are  often  confounded  ;  but  as  a  distinc- 
tion, Jackey  Jackey  is  now  recognised  as  the  name 
of  the  bushranger,  and  Big  Bob  Jackey  as  the 
name  of  the  chief. 

Jackey  Jackey  is  said  to  have  been  a  remark- 
ably handsome  man,  with  rather  a  melancholy 
cast  of  countenance  ;  tall  and  fair,  with  light  blue 
eyes.  He  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  and  commonly 
wore  a  frock-coat,  under  which  was  a  belt  thickly 
studded  with  pistols,  while  at  each  side  of  his 
saddle  hung  a  carabine.  These  weapons,  however, 
were  only  used  by  Jackey  Jackey  when  marauding, 
to  intimidate ;  he  never,  to  his  credit  be  it  said, 


murdered  a  man  in  cold  blood  in  his  life ;  while 
many  a  poor  man  blessed  his  bounty :  for  Jackey 
Jackey  never  met  a  poor  man  and  passed  him  un- 
noticed ;  he  gave  him  both  assistance  and  adfice. 
When  his  mental  faculties  were  not  obscured  by 
the  intemperate  use  of  ardent  i^irits,  Jackey  Jackey 
was  possessed  of  great  judgment ;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  could  sympathize  with  the  poor  and 
afflicted,  and  give  them  sound  advice. 

When  the  fame  of  his  address  and  courage  spread 
abroad,  numbers  flocked  to  his  standard ;  and  his 
ranks,  swelled  by  adventurers  from  every  part  of 
the  country,  began  to  keep  the  whole  country  in 
a  state  of  constant  anxiety  and  alarm*  The  mili* 
tary  were  called  out,  and  the  country  rose  to  a 
man ;  Jackey  Jackey  met  them  fearlessly^  and 
gave  them  battle.  He  was  worsted,  and  himself 
and  several  of  his  troop  taken  prisoners.  He  did 
not,  however,  show  any  symptoms  of  fear,  bat 
marched  along,  heavily  ironed,  whistling  **  Be- 
gone dull  care."  He  was  lodged  in  Gonlbum  jail, 
from  which  he  effected  his  escape  on  the  veryfitBt 
night ;  and  the  next  morning  appeared  before  the 
hut  of  his  most  inveterate  enemy,  plundered  his 
station,  burned  his  huts,  and  tied  the  inmates  to 
trees,  making  each  of  the  men  swear  a  dreadful 
oath  that  he  would  not  bear  arms  against  him  or 
his  troop.  Jackey  Jackey  was  ten  times  more 
daring  than  ever  after  this,  and  extended  his  de- 
predations as  far  down  as  Windsor.  He  was  cap- 
tured again,  and  again  broke  loose  from  the  jail  of 
Windsor.  His  fame  now  became  greater  than  be- 
fore. The  lower  orders  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  he  had  tamperings  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness ;  but  the  better  informed  considered  him  in 
the  true  light,  viz.,  one  of  the  most  perfect  artists 
in  his  profession,  and  worthy  of  a  place  by  the 
side  of  the  old  masters,  as  they  stand  out  in  bold 
relief  in  the  Newgate  Calendar,  and  other  works  of 
a  similar  description. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  celebrated  achieve- 
ment of  Jackey  Jackey,  perhaps  the  most  daring 
act  of  the  kind  upon  record.  There  was  to  be  a 
grand  dress-ball  given  in  the  Government  House, 
and  all  the  beauty  and  fashion,  not  only  of  Syd- 
ney, but  likewise  of  New  South  Wales,  were  ex- 
pected to  be  present.  The  government  balls  are 
the  Almacks  of  the  colonies ;  and  a  great  deal  of 
bad  feeling  is  often  engendered,  by  the  admission 
or  exclusion  of  particular  persons  by  those  who 
have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  settluig  of  a 
man's  gentility.  We  must  in  candour  admit, 
however,  that  a  certain  surveillance  is  necessary, 
as  very  improper  persons  might  thrust  themselves 
forward,  and  render  the  whole  afiair  void  of  the 
tone  of  fashion  or  respectability.  It  would  ap» 
pear  that  Jackey  Jackey  was  determined,  with 
laudable  ambition,  if  possible,  to  gain  admission  ; 
and  he  wrote  the  Governor  for  a  ticket  of  admfs* 
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slon  and  a  letter  of  safe-condnct.     No  notice  was 

taken  of  this  letter;  but,  nevertheless,  Jackey  Jackey 

was  heard  to  exclaim^  that  he  would  shake  hands 
with  the  GoTemor,  whatever  was  the  consequ^&nce. 
There  lived  a  rich  old  gentleman  at  Paramatta, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
M-as  considered  one  of  the  aristocrats  of  the  land. 
Upon  the  night  in  question,  this  gentleman  was 
riding  into  town  to  partake  of  the  amusements  and 
fegtinties  of  the  evening,  as  became  a  man  of  his 
importanoe.  When  his  carriage  was  passing  along 
a  retired  part  of  the  road,  it  was  suddenly  set  upon 
by  Jackey  Jackey  and  his  myrmidons^  and  the 
inmates  had  the  pleasure  of  being  accosted  by  the 
polite  Jackey  Jackey  in  person.  After  some  con- 
Tersation  had  passed,  he  informed  the  crest-fallen 
member  of  the  legislativei  council  that  he  would 
faroar  him  with  hia  company  to  the  government 
ball.  To  this  arrangement  the  other  made  some 
demnr,  which  was  instantly  settled  by  the  muzzle 
of  the  pistol  of  Jackey  Jackey  coming  into  sharp 
contact  with  his  ear.  He  was  perfectly  silenced, 
especially  when  he  unbuttoned  his  coat  and  showed 
him  a  belt  glittering  with  pistols :  **  Now,  look  you, 
my  good  fellow,  my  name  is  Jackey  Jackey ;  and 
if  JOQ  make  any  words  with  me,  I  will  settle  you 
on  the  instant."  The  carriage,  which  contained 
titt  lady  and  daughter  of  the  great  man,  was  sent 
imne  under  the  especial  charge  of  Riery  his  lieu- 
tenant; and  Jackey  Jackey  and  the  member  of 
eonndl,  each  mounted  on  horseback,  set  forth  for 
the  nietn>poli& 

The  (jovemment  House  was  one  blaze  of  light ; 
and  as  oarria^  after  carriage  rolled  up  to  the  en- 
trance, and  dischaxged  its  gay  inmates,  glittering 
with  jewels  and  finery,  the  beholder  almost  fancied 
himeelf  back  in  his  favourite  London.  The  or- 
chestra now  opened,  and  the  lofty  swell  of  the 
mnsic  pealed  through  the  splendid  rooms ;  then 
the  bounding  footsteps  of  the  dancers  came  borne 
along,  mingling  with  the  music.  More  than  a 
hundred  carriages  had  arrived,  and  yet  onwards 
csme  more  in  quick  succession :  the  numbers  ap- 
peared endless. 

'^l  Bay,  old  Smith,"  said  a  smart-looking  young 
nerehant  to  a  tall,  pale  government- clerk,  who  ap- 
peared to  think  himself  one  of  the  finest  men  in 
the  room.  '*  I  say,  did  you  observe  how  cool  the 
Governor  received  the  colonial  treasurer  ?  nothing 
wrong;  no  pain  in  the  chest,  as  the  witty  Hook  said?" 

^  Cui't  say,  'pon  honour." 

''Look  here :  is  not  that  old  Malcolm,  the  flash 
netioneer  ?  how  did  he  get  in  1  he  will  surely  be 
kicked  out." 

**  Can't  say,  'pon  honour." 

Atthia  moment  both  turned  their  heads  in- 
stinctively to  observe  two  persons  who  were  brush- 
ing ckiBe  past.  One  of  the  two,  a  tall,  light-com- 
pleuoned,  splendid-looking  man,  appeared  to  have 
Roognised  the  young  merchant,  for  he  made  a 
■lig^  bow  in  passing.  A  flush  diffused  itself  over 
the  oQiuntenanoe  of  the  other,  and  he  made  no  le- 
tnrn  to  this  civility ;  more  from  his  surprise,  ap- 
parently, than  from  any  other  motive. 

'^  What  a  fine  man !"  exclaimed  the  pale,  lack- 
**^Mi]eal  govezsment-derk ;  ^  nearly  as  fine  as  me, 


by  Jove  1    Who  was  that  with  old  II of  Fara« 

matta,  that  nodded  to  you,  Mackie." 

He  received  no  answer,  and  on  turning  sound 
he  found  himself  standing  alone.  *^  Mackie  has 
run  after  Thompson  the  brewer's  daughters ;  what 
taste,  to  be  sure,  they  have,.to  encourage  the  at^ 
tentions  of  a  rough,  black,  ill-looking  prig  of  a  fel- 
low like  him!"  And  he  gave  several  hems  and  drew 
up  his  shirt-collar  with  the  air  of  an  injured  iiidi-* 
vidual. 

**  What  a  handsome  man  with  old  H of 

Paramatta !"   exclaimed  all  the  ladies,  ''Who  can 
he  be?" 

That  evening,  the  keeper  of  the  turnpike,  about 
two  miles  from  Sydney,  was  rudely  called  out  by  a 
man  on  horseback,  who  desired  him  to  bring  some 
grog.  He  informed  the  fellow  that  he  had  no 
grog;  and  to  go  about  his  business.  The  answer 
to  this  was  a  pistol-bullet^  which  whistled  past  his 
ear.  ^  Look  you,  my  good  fellow,  I  am  Jackey 
Jackey ;  and  if  you  do  not  bring  me  grog  in  five 
minutes,  I  will  shoot  you :  so  be  quick  about  it ;" 
and  he  threw  him  a  guinea.  The  terrified  toll- 
keeper  brought  him  the  grog,  and  offered  him  the 
change.  "  Oh,  no,"  said  Jackey  Jackey ;  "  I 
never  take  change."  And  after  asking  him  to  be 
certain  and  send  his  compliments  to  his  Excellency 
the  Governor,  and  say,  '*  That  he  had  enjoyed  tlie 
evening's  amusements  very  much ;  and  would  be 
enraptured  if  he  would  take  him  up  for  a  game  at 
billiards  for  one  hundred  guineas  a  side ; "  he 
gave  the  toll-keeper  a  long  advice  to  beware 
of  all  vices,  especially  the  vice  of  drunkenness. 
He  advised  him,  also,  to  go  regularly  to  prayei-s, 
and  never  refuse  charity.  '*  I  observe,"  he  continu* 
ed,  ''  that  you  are  the  worse  of  drink  now  ;  and 
as  it  would  be  a  sin  in  me  to  leave  you  any  of  this 
grog,  I  think  I  had  better  drink  it  off."  He  was 
as  good  as  his  word ;  and  pulling  a  pistol  from  his 
belt,  he  cast  the  bottle  more  than  twenty  yards 
away,  and  broke  it  to  atoms  with  the  bullet,  al- 
though it  was  dark  at  the  time.  ''  You  observe 
that,  you  old  brick?  Now,  what  chance  would 
your  fine  coves  have  with  me  at  twelve  paces  I 
So,  good  night.  I  warn  you  to  be  sober ;  drink 
nothing  but  tea  ;  and  do  not  take  a  blow-out  of  that 
beverage  too  often."  And  thus  ended  the  memor- 
able visit  of  Jackey  Jackey  to  the  metropolis ;  an 
event  which  made  more  noise  than  any  other  upon 
record  in  the  colony. 

There  is  another  story  current.  One  evening, 
when  two  or  three  swell  settlers  were  in  the  billiard- 
room  at  Groulburn,  a  vulgar-looking  fellow  entered, 
dressed  in  a  coat  so  ragged,  that  the  red  flannel 
sliirt  underneath  peeped  through  in  twenty  differ- 
ent places,  giving  the  wearer  a  fantastic,  but  far 
from  inelegant  appearance.  The  young  men, 
thinking  some  half-tipsy  buUock-driver  had  got 
into  the  room,  inquired  at  him  very  sharply  what 
he  did  there  ?  He  answered  very  saucily,  **  That 
he  had  as  good  a  right  there  as  any  of  them  ;  and 
that  he  would  take  the  whole  lot  of  them  up  at 
billiards^  for  one  hundred  guineas  a  side."  This  was 
looked  upon  aa  bravado  by  the  young  men,  and 
they  held  him  at  his  word.  What  was  their 
astonishment  when  he  began  to  shell  forth  the 
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iBonay.  The  young  men  attempted  to  torn  the 
whole  affair  off  as  a  joke ;  but  they  found  it  was 
like  to  be  a  aerioue  joke,  as  the  etnuiger  indsted 
upon  their  playing,  or  forfeiting  the  amount  of  the 
wager.  It  is  needleae  to  add  that  he  drubbed  them, 
and  won  the  money.  He  rang,  and  ordered  a 
dozen  of  daret  The  young  men  drank  his  health, 
and  asked  him  to  oblige  them  with  his  name.  The 
red  frock  under  the  coat  was  opened  for  a  single 
instant :  the  usual  number  of  loaded  pistols  met 
theeyesofthe  young  men.  *^  I  am  Jackey  Jackey," 
he  said ;  and  wEdked  off  unharmed. 

Jackey  Jackey  had  no  regular  abode.  He 
wandered  about  the  country,  often  retreating,  when 
pursued,  to  places  of  concealment  so  secure  Uiat  no 
party  could  find  him  out  or  molest  him.  After 
searching  about  for  days  and  weeks,  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  attempt, 
and  quitting  the  neighbourhood.  When  all  was 
settled  down,  Jackey  Jackey  would  commence 
plundering  as  before. 

Jackey  Jackey  had  at  one  time  a  considerable 
force  under  his  command  ;  but  he  never  remained 
along  with  them  for  any  length  of  time,  as  doubt- 
less he  was  afraid  of  treachery.  He  used  suddenly 
to  appear  amongst  them,  and  lead  them  on  to  en-> 
terprise  and  victory ;  when  he  would  disappear 
again  without  exchanging  more  than  a  few  words. 
That  he  had  extraordinary  information  was  evi- 
dent ;  and  from  whatever  source  he  derived  it,  he 
knew  all  that  was  going  forward  in  the  colony 
better  than  most  persons  of  even  respectable  stand- 
ing. The  young  merchant  already  introduced  to 
our  readers  by  the  name  of  Mackie,  was  supposed 
to  have  had  transactions  with  him ;  and  some  said 
that  Jackey  Jackey  kept  an  account  with  him  for 
years  under  the  name  of  Stephen.  Whether  this 
was  true  or  not,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  that  some 
person  of  that  name  did  give  laige  orders  upon  the 
mercantile  house  in  question,  is  positive ;  and  what 
made  it  so  singular  was  the  fiact,  that  no  one  ever 
heard  of  a  grazier  of  that  name,  and  his  drays  had 
never  been  seen  or  heard  of  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  Although  it  was  never  brought  home  to 
the  firm  in  question,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
Jackey  Jackey  had  large  cash  transactions  with 
them  under  the  aforesaid  name  of  Stephen ;  but 
whether  the  partners  were  aware  that  the  name 
was  an  assumed  one,  or  whether  they  considered 
him  merely  as  an  extensive  grasier  somewhere  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. 

As  Jackey  Jackey  broke  out  of  every  jail  in 
Australia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sydney  jail, 
it  would  be  out  of  our  power  to  give  the  purticu- 
lars  of  each  achievement  separately.  His  escapes 
were  so  extraordinary  as  to  gain  for  him  the  fame 
of  a  warlock.  The  lower  oiders  of  Irish,  of  whom 
there  are  a  considerable  number  in  the  colonies, 
firmly  believed  in  his  communion  with  the  unseen 
powers  of  darkness ;  and,  certainly,  a  few  of  his 
escapes  were  mostwonderfol.  He  broke  twice  outof 
iheGoulbum  jail,  then  reckoned  oneof  the  strongest 
fiistnesses  in  New  South  Wales.  The  second 
occasion,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary 
case  upon  record.     Two  armed  men  slept,  one 


outside  the  door  of  the  cell,  and  one  inside  ;  both 
of  whom  affirmed  to  the  day  of  their  death,  that 
they  never  heard  a  stir  or  motion  during  the  night ; 
and  when  daylight  arrived,  they  found  him  gone. 
The  floor  of  the  cell  was  paved  with  heavy  stone 
flags' ;  and  Jackey  Jackey  had,  some  time  during 
the  day,  when  the  eye  of  Uie  jailor  was  off  hia  mo- 
tions^ loosed  the  cement  and  mortar  around  one  of 
these  flags,  and  let  himself  down  to  the  cell  under- 
neath, which  was  tenanted  by  a  felon.  They  con« 
trived  to  cut  the  iron  bars  of  the  window ;  and  as 
it  was  only  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  there 
was  no4ifficulty  in  Teaching  it  in  safety.  Jackey 
Jackey  then  reascended  to  his  own  eeU,  and 
awaited  the  darkness  of  midnight  with  a  beating 
heart. 

The  soldier  who  was  in  the  room  had  no  idea 
that  Jackey  Jackey  could  escape  but  by  the  door. 
His  orders  were  imperative,  on  no  account  w}iat- 
ever  to  take  his  eye  off  the  person  of  Jackey 
Jackey ;  but,  at  times,  sleep  overcame  the  poor 
fellow,  and  he  leaned  against  the  door  upon  hia 
firelodc,  and  slept  soundly.  When  Jackey  Jackey 
was  certain  that  he  was  asleep,  he  set  to  work,  and, 
with  as  little  noise  as  |K)ssible,  let  himself  down  to 
the  cell  beneath.  The  two  worthies  knocked  out 
theirons^and  descended.  Jackey  Jackey  caught 
the  sight  of  a  soldier  approaching  hastily  to  aee 
what  the  noise  was,  and  sank  flat  on  his  face  on 
the  ground.  The  other  fellow  had  his  feet  just 
touching  the  earth,  when  the  report  of  the  soldier  s 
piece  was  heard,  and  he  fell,  quivering,  on  the 
ground,  within  a  few  paces  of  the  spot  where 
Jackey  Jackey  still  lay.  Jackey  Jackey  now  c»ept 
along  the  ground  for  a  great  distance.  There  was 
a  great  noise  about  the  spot  where  his  companion 
had  fallen ;  lights  began  to  stream  about^  and  the 
guard  was  called  out.  Jackey  Jackey  made  one 
bound  forwards,  and  reached  the  forest*  The  sol- 
dier inside  heard  the  noise ;  but  his  orders  were 
not  to  leave  the  spot ;  and  he  kept  watch,  with 
commendable  care,  over  the  camp-bed,  where 
Jackey  Jackey  ought  to  have  been  reclining,  until 
the  light  of  day  showed  him  it  was  empty.  He 
then  gave  the  alarm  :  for  as  thefelon  had  firmly 
secured  his  door  inside,  in  case  of  surprise  ;  and  as 
all  was  right,  by  the  soldier's  account,  in  the  room 
of  Jackey  Jackey,  no  person  had  suspected  the 
£aot  that  Jackey  Jackey  had  escaped  them*  The 
poor  soldier  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot.  This  reached  the  ears  of  Jackey 
Jackey ;  and  the  night  before  the  day  appointed 
for  the  execution,  he  broke  into  the  place  of  hia 
confinement  at  Groulburn,  with  a  picked  com- 
pany, and  released  him. 

We  now  approach  the  event  which  terminated 
so  inau^ieiously  for  poor  Jackey  Jackey.  A  set- 
tler, who  bore  a  particular  ill-will  against  him, 
found  out  his  lurking-place,  and  gave  inlbnnation 
to  the  authorities,  ofiering  to  lead  a  party  towards 
the  place.  Jackey  Jadcey  received  infoimataon  ei 
the  I  force  which  had  been  sent  against  him,  and 
might  have  escaped,  had  he  been  very  anziona; 
but  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  party  had  been 
heard  to  gasconade,  and  wish  they  might  come 
upon  him,  and  they  would  show  him  the  waj 
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men  ooold  fight;  and  this  baving  leaohed  his 

aia,  he  detenniiied,  with  a  gallant  conragOy  worthy 

of  abetter  cause,  to  meet  them,  ^  and  ohanoe  it."* 
Jackey  Jackey  had  but  a  small  force  with  him  at 

ihe  time ;  the  total  number  he  ooold  muster  being 

bat  fiv«  men,  well  mounted  and  armed.  With  this 
force  he  took  up  a  commanding  station  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  rising  gronnd,  defended  on  two  udes  by  a 
dangerous  swamp.  He  was  dressed  splendi^y, 
and  wore  a  sword,  the  handle  of  which  sparkled 
witli  glitteiing  diamonds.  His  banner  was  dis- 
played ;  a  plain  field  of  red,  with  a  heavy  black 
border.  Each  of  the  pistols  in  his  belt  gleamed 
faintly,  as  a  sudden  flash  of  the  sun  fell  upon  the 
fimaU  determined  band. 

It  was  drawing  towards  the  close  of  day.  The 
SQQ,  which  had  shone  brightly,  scorching  and  op- 
pressive for  many  a  long  hour,  began  to  descend 
towards  the  bnlliant  golden  clouds  wliich  margined 
the  edge  of  the  horizon.  His  light  fell  now  uncer- 
tainly :  now  lighting  up  a  particular  spot,  as  if 
actuated  by  a  caprioioua  fancy ;  then,  with  a  faint 
flicker,  withdrawing  his  fiice,  making  all  as  dull  as 
when  beauty  veils  herself  from  the  world  and  dis- 
appears. There  was  a  melancholy  in  the  scene 
which  Jackey  Jackey  could  not  resist.  **  Riery,"  he 
nid,  awaking  from  a  reverie  which  had  lasted  for 
nuny  minutes,  and  addressing  his  lieutenant,  ^*  I 
lurdly  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me.  I  feel 
sad,  and  something  weighs  dovm  my  heart." 

"  Well,  your  honour,"  replied  the  person  thus 
addreaaed,  "  why  wait  here  at  all  ?  Let  us  be  off. 
I  hare  no  stomach  for  fighting  when  nothing  ia  to 
be  made  of  it  but  hard  knocks." 

"  Oh,  no !  you  mistake  me,  Riery.  "We  must 
not  fly  now  ;  that  would  be  cowardly  ;  and  what- 
ever faults  I  have  been  charged  vrith,  cowardice 
has  never  been  among  them." 

"  Well,  please  yourself,  your  honour,"  said 
Rigjy ;  "you  know  best ;  and  I  will  stand  by  you 
to  the  last." 

**I  thank  you,  Riery.  I  know  you  are  true 
and  hrave ;  and  I  wish  I  had  led  you  on  in  a  bet- 
ter cause.  It  ia  not  that  I  dread  anything ;  for  I 
have  aometinoea  wislied  to  die,  and  would  have 
given  myself  ap  into  the  hands  of  my  pursuers 
long  ere  iu>Wy  but  that  I  joyed  in  baffling  them.  The 
thoqgkts  that  oppress  me  are  of  another  and  a  far 
different  Idnd.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  longed 
to  distinguish  myseli^  and  gain  a  name  in  the 
^rld ;  visions  of  annies  and  battles  were  ever  be- 
fore my  eyes.  Then  came  the  thoughts  of  literary 
^  seientifie  renown.  How  my  heart  aspired 
&£ier  that,  none  can  know.  I  determined  to  devote 
iBVKlf  to  the  cause  of  knowledge ;  to  gain  and  lay 
op  vast  stoves  of  information  for  the  good  of  my 
fellow-men.  I  looked  upon  the  world  as  a  world 
'^f  happlnesB,  and  my  fellows  as  good  and  happy. 
Tlien  love  came  in,  and  broke  up  all  my  plans.  I 
^y^  a  beautilul  girl,  who  was  now  all  ihe  world 
to  me.  Booki^  and  everything  else,  were  cast  aside, 
that  I  might  give  myself  up  to  the  enchantments  of 
this  siren  dnmght,  which  turned  into  gall  and 
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bittemeas,  and  poisoned  my  soul.  I  was  annoyed 
that  the  lady  of  my  airy  dreams  should  be  so  far 
void  of  the  perfection  I  had  looked  for.  This  was 
wormwood  to  my  soul ;  but  I  could  not  resist  the 
influence  of  the  passion,  and  I  loved  on.  I  was 
rejected  with  scorn.  I,  a  poor  man,  to  oast  my 
eyes  to  a  lady  of  birth  and  expectations !  I 
drovmed  care  in  intoxication  ;  ti^rned  a  gambler^ 
a  forger,  a  madman.  When  I  entered  the  colony, 
I  could  not  bear  the  bad  treatment  I  received  from 
my  master ;  and  turned  bushranger.  The  world 
will  think  of  me  as  the  man  of  blood,  the  £ree^ 
hooter,  and  the  robber.  I  might  have  been  some- 
thing better.  I  wish  I  had  resisted  the  temptation 
to  drown  care  in  wine,  or  that  I  had  ended  my 
life  then,  when  the  nobler  feelings  were  strong,  and 
the  mind  not  debased.  Well,  it  is  too  late  now  :  as 
I  have  sown,  so  I  must  reap.  O  God,  but  it  is 
hard !  it  is  horrible  to  endure  this  state  of  self-de» 
gradation.  Riery,  I  have  wept  whole  nights,  like 
a  woman.  I  have  cursed,  and  torn  my  hair  for 
hours  together ;  nothing  but  those  accursed  intoxi- 
cating fluids^  which  must  have  been  invented  by 
the  arch-fiend,  and  distilled  over  his  sulphury  fuxw 
naces,  and  given  to  the  world  to  vrork  the  ruin  of 
man,  could  have  kept  me  up  until  now.  I  would 
have  died  by  my  own  hand  long  ere  this ;  but 
the  spirit,  once  pure  and  noble,  has  become  mean 
and  shrinking,  and  afraid  to  die.  I  would  fifty 
times  have  given  myself  up  to  the  officers  of  the 
law  ;  but  I  dread  the  rude  looks,  and  the  scorn,  and 
pity  of  the  world,  more  than  death.  Riery,  the 
world  will  justly  execrate  my  memory :  it  is  fear- 
ful.**    And  he  wept  like  a  child. 

At  this  moment,  the  dull  heavy  tramp  of  a  body  of 
horse  broke  on  the  ear ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
a  long,  glittering  file  of  cavalry  was  seen  approach- 
ing. The  sun  was  setting,  and  his  disk  was  more 
than  half  obscured  by  the  heavy  cloud  of  shining 
purple  ;  but  one  faint,  tremulous  flicker  of  the  re- 
tiring orb,  fell  full  upon  the  bright  carabines  and 
high-plumed  caps  of  the  riders.  As  the  eagle  eye 
of  Jackey  Jackey  lighted  upon  the  approaching 
troop;  he  revived ;  for  he  smelt  the  battle  afar.  He 
drew  up  his  body,  which  had  been  bending  for- 
ward, until  he  sat  erect ;  his  nostrils  expanded ; 
and  his  eye  gleamed  with  pleasure.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  advancing  party  had  seen  them  ;  for 
they  came  to  a  halt,  and  formed  into  regular  order. 
They  could  then  be  descried  approaching  slowly 
and  with  much  caution,  evidently  afraid  of  an  am- 
buscade ;  their  bare  swords  gleaming  from  amongst 
the  long  glades  of  the  forest,  as  if  the  wearers  knew 
well  the  desperate  character  of  the  leader  they 
were  about  to  attack.  Not  a  syllable  had  escaped 
from  the  lips  of  Jackey  Jackey,  or  one  of  his  party ; 
each  horseman  sat  erect  and  motionless,  as  if 
rivetted  to  the  spot  by  the  power  of  an  enchanter : 
the  lazy  flap  of  the  heavy  banner,  as  it  flitted  in 
the  evening  breeze,  was  the  only  sound  which  dis- 
turbed the  utter  stillness.  At  length,  when  the 
pursuers  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Jackey 
Jackey  drew  his  long,  glittering  blade,  and  gave 
the  word.  The  banner  was  raised  aloft;  the 
horses  bounded  forward  ;  and  onwards  they 
went,  with  a  force  which  was  irresistible,  clean 
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throngii  the  ranks  of  the  opposing  P^rty,  that  g&ve 
-way  on  each  side  ;  for  what  conld  stand  against 
that  little  band?  Jackey  Jackey  rode  away  as 
cool  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  The  settler,  ho  w- 
eyer,  who  bore  him  theill-will,  had  foreseen  some* 
thing  of  this  kind,  and,  as  he  had  his  pieoe  in  readi- 
ness, he  took  a  deliberate  aim  and  fired.  The  shot 
proTed  mortal ;  and  Jackey  Jackey  gave  one 
quivering,  convulsive  motion,  and  fell  from  his 
horse  on  the  ground,  a  lifeless  corpse.  The  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  streamed  feebler  and  feebler,  un- 
til at  last  he  disappeared  beneath  the  gorgeous  cloud 
of  blazing  purple,  and  the  darkening  forest  became 
eveiy  moment  more  shrouded  in  the  thick  falling 
clouds  of  night.  The  stars  now  shine  and  glitter 
overhead ;  bright,  oh,  how  radiantly  bright !  But 
one  shines  forth  in  bold  relief,  laiger,  more  glori- 
ously luminous,  and  apparently  millions  of  miles 
nearer  the  earth  than  any  of  the  others.  It 
streams  full  on  the  spot  where*  lies  all  that  remains 
of  the  form  which,  but  a  few  hours  before,  was  re- 
plete with  life.  The  countenance,  where  the  pas- 
sions of  the  human  heart  were  so  strongly  depicted, 
as  thought  after  thought  chased  each  other  at  ran- 
dom in  the  ever  active  mind,  was  now  changed 
into  a  wan  and  withered  thing,  as  it  looked  up, 
unmeaningly,  in  the  pale  starlight  to  that  pure  star, 
which  appeared  to  watch  and  ward  it  from  harm. 


Midnight  is  past,  and  the  faint  crow  of  the 
cock  from  some  far-off  station  gives  warning  Uutt 
the  time  draws  towards  morning.  Still  the  glo* 
rious  star  shines  on,  shedding  its  lustre  ovei  the 
spot  as  if  it  had  some  affinity  with  the  dishonouied 
clay  of  the  outcast  from  society  which  lay  there 
all  alone.  Had  the  longing  aspirations  of  Jackey 
Jackey  in  his  last  moments  been  some  expia^oa 
for  his  crimes  ;  and  did  the  dwellers  in  that  bright 
planet  rejoice  over  a  spirit  of  innate  fnobleneas, 
rescued  from  a  state  of  degradation  so  low,  with 
mind  and  taste  so  vitiated,  that  the  finely-attuned 
mind  shudders  even  to  contemplate  it ;  or  rather, 
and  we  fear  this  is  more  likely,  do  the  jpfaabi- 
tants  of  that  bright  orb  mourn  over  ik»  total 
wreck  of  a  noble  and  accomplished  mind  ?  And  is 
it  not  melancholy  thus  to  see  a  man  who  might 
have  benefited  his  species,  and  died  honoured  and 
full  of  years,  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
die  the  dishonoured  death  of  a  felon.  Reader, 
especially  young  reader,  be  warned  against  the 
insidious  vice  of  intemperance.  Look  around  you 
in  the  world,  and  see  the  numbers  that  have  been 
ruined  by  it.  See  the  numbers  of  men  possessing 
high  refinement  and  noble  intellects,  who  have 
ruined  mind  and  body  in  the  gratification  of  this 
depraved  appetite.  Be  warned,  then,  and  iiy  even 
the  appearance  of  evil. 


TYTLER'S  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

(^Concluded  from  page  94  of  our  Febmaty  No.) 


It  is  alleged,  that  in  married  life,  and  in  love- 
matches,  a  squally  season  often  succeeds  the  honey- 
moon, which,  though  the  breeze  may  never  rise  to 
a  hurricane,  will,  with  intermissions,  last  a  long 
while  ;  and,  unless  both  master  and  mate  under- 
stand their  duty,  threaten  peril  and  wreck  to 
the  vessel  of  their  peace.  This  season  commences 
at  the  critical  juncture  when  the  husband  begins  to 
find  out  that  the  idol  he  has  created  is  but  of  clay, 
however  finely  that  clay  may  be  attempered  ;  and 
when  the  spoiled  wife,  feeling  the  gradual  decay  or 
cooling  of  the  lover's  adoring  homage,  and  the  re- 
laxing of  his  slavish  attentions,  resents  the  change 
as  marked  neglect ;  and  beginning  to  tremble  for 
the  imagined  supremacy  of  the  mistress,  struggles 
by  every  means  to  perpetuate  her  sway.  Nor  can 
royalty  claim  exemption  from  the  common  illusions 
of  passion,  and  their  consequent  painful  dispersion, 
if  there  have  been  love  and  fancy  bright  enough 
to  create  illusion.  James  the  Sixth  and  his  Queen, 
Anne  of  Denmark,  were  neither  the  most  ardent 
nor  imaginative  of  lovers  ;  but  before  reason  had 
established  its  empire  in  their  minds,  and  they 
had  learnt  the  grand  secret  to  bear  and  forbear— 
if  they  ever  learnt  it — ^they  were  liable  to  the  try- 
ing ills  of  early  wedded  life.  They  were,  besides, 
in  that  position  which  tempted  unprincipled  and 
ambitious  courtiers  to  promote  mutual  distrust 
and  sow  dissension  between  them.  Nor  were  the 
means  wanting.  The  queen  naturally  resented 
the  custody  and  care  of  her  firstborn — the  in- 
fant heir-apparent — ^being  forbidden  to  her  and  her 


friends,  and  entrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  whom 
she  disliked ;  and  this  in  defiance  of  her  entreaties 
and  remonstrances.  Her  maternal  feelings  may 
have  been  wounded  by  the  separation  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  her  pride  and  anger  were  infiamed : 
nor,  as  we  have  seen,  were  there  wanting  other 
sources  of  jarring  between  the  youthful  royal  pair. 
The  reports  of  the  violent  family  disputes  at  Holy- 
rood,  about  the  custody  of  the  prince  and  other  mat- 
ters, had  reached  England ;  and  Elizabeth,  both  as  a 
politician  and  a  woman,  was  curious  to  learn  the 
grounds  of  the  misunderstanding  between  husband 
and  wife,  which  Maitland  had  craftily  fomented. 
There  were,  besides,  strong  rumours  of  the  favour 
shown  by  Anne  of  Denmark  to  the  Catholics  ;  and 
even  of  her  change  of  religion  ;  a  **  slander  **  which 
Elizabeth  could  not  believe,  though  she  warned 
Queen  Anne  against  Papist  seductions. 

We  have,  at  this  point  of  Mr.  Tjrtler's  history, 
a  graphic  account  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Hebri- 
dean  chiefs  ;  some  of  whom,  more  like  independent 
princes  than  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
acted  as  the  auxiliaries  of  Elizabeth,  in  Ireland, 
during  Tyrone's  rebellion ;  while  others  aided  him. 
We  have  also  a  narrative  of  several  of  those  ro- 
mantic incidents,  as  that  of  **Kininont  WiHiej* 
and  **  Christie's  Will,'*  which  have  been  celebrated 
in  the  historical  Border  Ballads. 

As  Elizabeth  waxed  in  years,  and  King  James 
increased  in  understanding  and  experience  of  af- 
fairs,  his  probable  succession  to  the  English  throne 
became  the  engrossing  object  of  his  thoughts  and 
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his  pdicy :  and,  aooording  to  Mr.  Tytler,  he  di»- 

oorered  aound  judgment  in  the  line  of  conduct  to  be 

adopted  in  attaining  this  great  object. 
His  fiurast  chanee^  he  thought,  to  gain  the  respect  and 

good  wishes  of  the  English  people,  when  death  took 
from  them  their  own  great  princess,  was  to  show  that  he 
knew  how  to  rule  over  his  own  onroly  subjects.  Hence 
his  Tigorons  determination  to  restrain,  by  eyery  possible 
means,  the  power  of  the  greater  nobility ;  to  recruit  his 
exhausted  fimuices ;  to  reduce  the  isles,  and  consolidate 
hii  kiogdoffi ;  and  to  bridle  the  claims  of  the  Kirk,  in  all 
mstterB  of  dril  goremment,  or  interference  with  the 
royal  prerogative  :  whilst  he  warmly  seconded  their 
efforts  fbr  the  preservation  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and 
reastanee  to  the  efforts  of  its  enemies. 

When  the  next  General  Assembly  met  at  £din- 
boigfa,  the  king  suddenly  broke  off  a  hunting  ex- 
pedttion,  and  returned  to  do  it  honour  by  his  pie- 
men   This  was  well  taken ;  and  the  Moderator — 

Thanked  him  in  name  of  the  Assembly  for  his  presence ; 
reninding  him  of  the  honour  obtained  by  Constantine,  in 
fayonring  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church ;  and  by 
David,  in  dancing  before  the  ark.  In  reply,  James  pro- 
fessed his  zeal  for  religion  since  his  youth  up.  He  had 
ever  esteemed  it,  as  he  declared,  more  glory  to  be  a 
Cbnstian  than  a  king,  whatever  slanders  to  the  contrary 
were  spoken  against  hinu  It  was  this  zeal  which  moved 
him  to  convene  the  present  Assembly :  for  being  aware 
of  the  designs  of  Spain,  their  great  enemy,  against  reli- 
gion and  i^  isle,  he  vras  anxious  to  meet,  not  only  the 
Bunistry,  but  the  barons  and  gentlemen  ;  to  receive 
tlieir  advice,  and  resolve  on  measures  to  resist  the  com- 
DOQ  enemy.  Two  points  he  would  press  on  them :  re- 
formation and  preparation ;  the  reformation  of  them- 
selves, clergy,  people,  and  king.  For  his  ovnt  part,  he 
never  refused  admonition ;  he  vras  ever  anxious  to  be 
told  his  fknlts ;  and  his  chamber  door  should  never 
be  dosed  to  any  minister  who  reproved  him.  All  he 
begged  was,  that  they  would  first  speak  privately  be- 
fore they  arraigned  him  in  open  pulpit. 

This  was  but  a  reasonable  and  even  scriptural 
stipulation.  The  king  s  address  was  followed  up 
by  a  message,  intimating  his  intention  of  having 
ail  the  kirks  in  the  kingdom  supplied  with  min- 
istera^  endowed  with  sufficient  stipends ;  and  he — 

Beqnested  the  Kirk  to  cause  their  commissioners  to 
aeet  with  those  eonneillors  and  officers  whom  he  had 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  to  fix  upon  some  plan 
for  carrying  bis  resolution  into  effect.  But  he  command- 
ed his  commissioners  to  represent  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Kirk  how  much  this  good  work  vras  hindered  by  ihem- 
Mlres.  Why  did  they  teach  the  people  that  the  king 
and  his  eonneillors  resisted  the  planting  of  kirks,  and 
swallowed  up  the  livings  of  the  clergy,  when  tiiey  were 
traly  most  vrilling  that  the  whole  kirks  should  be  plant- 
ed, and  the  rents  of  the  ministers  augmented,  as  far  as 
amid  be  obtained  with  consent  of  the  nobility  and  the 
ttcksaen  of  the  teinds,  whose  rights,  without  order  of 
lav,  could  not  be  impaired  1 

There  was  now  again,  for  the  moment,  tiie 
greatest  harmony  between  the  King  and  the  Kirk, 
•Hhongh  a  gentle  remonstrance  was  tendered 
agabst  ^^vers  Jesuits  and  exconmiunicated  Pa- 
pists" being  still  permitted  to  harbour  in  the  king- 
dom, and  spread  their  pestilent  doctrines ;  and  com- 
plaining that  the  rents  of  the  confiscated  estates  of 
the  Papist  earls  were  not  in  reality  alienated.  The 
wivesof  the  self-banished lordshad remained  in  Scot- 
land,a8  theagentsof  their hu8bands,and  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  court;  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  Pa- 
pist earl,  HunUy,it  was  whi8pered,proposed  return* 
inghome.  The  Kirk  was  again  in  alarm;  and  the 
king  onoe  more  suspected  of  favouring  the  Papists. 
Curious  readers  may  find  amusement  in  drawing 
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parallels  between  these  times  and  our  own ;  though 
the  modem  leaders  of  the  late  ecclesiastical  move- 
ment in  Scotland  show  more  tact  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature  when  they  indulge  the  ladies  with 
the  occasional  interlude  of  a  tea  soir^  and  platfonn 
oratory  seasoned  with  merry  jokes  and  person* 
alities,  as  a  relief  to  the  great  days  of  rigid  Fast  and 
Humiliation.  When  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Earl 
of  Huntly,  through  the  influence  of  his  countess 
and  the  favour  of  the  king,  was  about  to  return  to 
Scotland,  there  was  prodigious  alarm  ;  and,  fair  as 
were  the  professions  of  the  earl,  the  alarm  was, 
as  we  apprehend,  not  without  more  serious  cause 
than  Mr.  Tytier  recognises. 

Huntly  haid  never,  he  said,  held  any  traffic  with  any  in- 
dividuals whatever,  against  the  reformed  religion,  since 
his  leaving  Scotland,  and  was  ready  to  abide  his  trial, 
if  any  one  dared  to  accuse  him.  He  was  ready,  also,  to 
banish  firom  his  company  all  seminary  priests  and  known 
Papists  ;  and  would  willingly  hold  conference  on  the 
subject  of  religion  with  any  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  by 
whose  arguments  he  might  possibly  be  induced  to  em- 
brace their  religion.  He  would  receive,  he  added,  any 
Presbyterian  pastor  into  his  house  for  his  better  instruc- 
tion ;  would  support  him  at  his  own  expense ;  would 
assist  the  Kirk  vrith  his  utmost  power  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  discipline  ;  and  only,  required,  in  return, 
that  a  reasonable  time  should  be  given  him  to  be  satisfied 
in  his  conscience ;  and  that,  meanwhile,  he  should  be 
absolved  from  the  heavy  sentence  of  excommunication 
which  had  been  pronounced  against  him. 

Nothing  could  be  more  moderate  than  such  requests  ; 
but  the  Kirk  fired  at  the  very  idea  that  an  excommuni- 
cated traitor,  as  they  termed  the  earl,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  idolatry,  a  crime  punishable  by  death,  and  who, 
in  the  face  of  his  sentence  of  banishment,  had  dared, 
without  license,  to  return,  should  have  the  hardihood 
to  propose  any  terms  whatever.  It  was  whispered  that 
the  Spanish  faction  was  daily  gaining  strength  ;  that  the 
earls  would  not  show  themselves  so  openly  unless  they 
knew  their  return  to  be  acceptable  to  the  king :  that  the 
party  against  the  truth  and  liberty  of  the  Word  was 
bold  and  confident  of  success,  both  in  England  and  at 
home  ;  and  that,  if  some  great  and  resolute  resistance 
was  not  instantly  made,  the  Kirk,  with  all  its  boasted 
purity  and  privileges,  would  become  the  prey  of  Anti- 
christ. To  remedy  or  avert  these  evils,  a  day  of  humi- 
liation was  appointed  to  be  observed  with  more  than  or- 
dinary rigour ;  in  which  the  people  and  the  ministry 
were  called  upon  to  weep,  between  the  porch  and  the 
altar,  for  a  land  polluted  by  the  enemies  of  Grod,  and 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  favour.  A  body  of  six- 
teen commissioners  vras  selected  from  the  ministers,  who 
were  to  sit  monthly  at  fkUnburgh,  under  the  name  of  the 
''Council  of  the  Church :"  their  duty  was  to  provide, 
according  to  the  ancient  phrase,  '^ile  quid  Eeeletia 
detrmetUi  eaperet;**  and  through  them  a  constant  cor- 
respondence was  kept  up  with  all  parts  of  the  realm. 

These  proceedings  alarmed  the  king,  who  could  see 
no  good  grounds  for  the  erection  of  so  formidable  a 
machinery  against  what  he  deemed  an  imaginary  danger. 

The  king  wished  to  be  merciful ;  conceiving  that 
mercy  was  his  best  policy,  while  there  was  so 
powerful  a  Catholic  party  in  England  either  to 
oppose  or  to  promote  his  sneoenoiu  And  he  had 
reason  for  alarm,  upon  other  grounds,  if  he  per- 
ceived— 

That,  under  the  alleged  necessity  of  vratehing  over 
the  purity  of  the  faith,  the  Kirk  were  erecting  a  tribunal 
independent  alike  of  the  law  and  the  throne.  Nor  did 
James  conceal  these  sentiments  ;  inveighing  bitterly 
against  the  ministers,  both  in  public  and  private,  at 
council  and  table.  It  was  in  vain  that  some  of  the 
brethren  (for  here,  as  in  all  other  popular  factions,  there 
was  a  more  moderate  party,  who  were  dn^gged  forward 
and  hustled  into  excesses  by  the  more  violent)  entrBate4 
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him  to  explain  ihe  eanies  of  his  offiBnoe^  and  declared 
their  anxiety  for  an  agreement.  ''As  to  agreement^" 
said  the  monarch, "  never  will  there  be  an  agreement^ 
as  long  as  the  limits  of  the  two  jarisdictions,  the  ciyil 
and  the  eccledastieal,  are  so  Tague  and  undistingnishable. 
The  lines  mnst  be  strongly  and  clearly  drawn.  In  yonr 
preachings,  yonr  license  is  intolerable ;  yon  eensnre  both 
,  prince,  estate,  and  council ;  yon  conroke  general  assem- 
blies without  my  authority ;  you  pass  laws  under  the 
allegation  that  they  are  purely  ecclesiastical,  but  which 
Interfere  with  my  prerogatire,  and  restrict  the  decisions 
of  my  conncil  and  my  judges.  To  these  my  allowance 
or  approbation  is  neyer  required;  and,  under  the  general 
head  of  *  Scandal,'  your  synods  and  presbyteries  fulmin- 
ate the  most  bitter  personal  attacks,  and  draw  within 
the  sphere  of  their  censure  erery  conceiTable  grieyance. 
To  think  of  agreement  under  such  circumstances  is  vain : 
eren  if  made,  it  could  not  last  for  a  moment." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  when  the  feelings  of  the 
king  and  the  clergy  were  in  a  state  of  high  excitement, 
Mr.  David  Black,  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Andrews,  a 
fierce  Puritan,  delivered  a  discourse  in  which  he  not  only 
animadverted  on  the  threatened  triumph  of  idolatry  at 
home,  but  raised  his  voice  against  the  prelacy  which  had 
established  itself  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom.  The 
Queen  of  England,  he  said,  was  an  atheist ;  the  Religion 
professed  in  that  kingdom  nothing  better  than  an  empty 
■how,  guided  by  the  iigunotions  of  the  bishops  ;  and  not 
content  with  this  pageant  at  home,  they  were  now  per- 
suading the  king  to  set  it  up  in  Scotland.  As  for  his 
highness,  none  knew  better  than  he  did  of  the  meditated 
return  of  these  Papist  earls  ;  and  herein  he  was  guilty 
of  manifest  treachery.  But  what  could  tiiey  look  for ! 
Was  not  Satan  the  head  of  both  court  and  council ! 
Were  not  all  kings  dcTil's  balms  1  Was  not  Satan  in 
the  court,  in  the  guiders  of  the  court,  in  the  head  of  the 
court  1  Were  not  the  Lords  of  Session  miscreants 
and  bribers,  the  nobility  cormorants,  and  the  Queen  of 
Scotland  a  woman  whom,  for  fashion's  sake,  they  might 
pray  for,  but  in  whose  time  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  good  1 

This  was  fully  as  plain  as  pleasant.  The  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  Bowes,  indignantly  complained  of 
the  insult  offered  to  his  sovereign ;  and  Mr.  David 
Black  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  Privy  CouncU, 
Trhere  he  assumed  the  line  of  defence  so  often 
abused — 

I  cannot  fall  in  the  reverence  of  any  evil  law  of  man, 
but  in  so  far  as  I  shall  be  found  past  the  compass  of  my 
instructions  ;  which  cannot  be  judged  accordingly  to 
that  order  established  by  that  God  of  order,  but  [except] 
by  the  prophets,  whose  lips  He  hath  appointed  to  be  the 
keepers  of  His  heavenly  wisdom,  and  to  whom  He  hath 
subjected  the  spirit  of  the  prophets.  And  now,  seeing 
it  is  the  preaching  of  the  Word  whereon  I  am  accused, 
which  is  a  principal  point  of  my  calling,  of  necessity  the 
prophets  must  first  declare  whether  I  have  kept  the 
bounds  of  my  direction,  before  I  come  to  be  judged  of 
your  majesty :  which  being  done,  and  I  found  culpable 
m  transgressing  any  point  of  that  commission  which  the 
Lord  has  given  me,  I  refuse  not  to  abide  your  majesty's 
judgment  in  the  second  instance,  and  to  underly  what- 
soever punishment  it  shall  be  found  I  have  deserved. 

How  "the  prophets  were  to  declare,"  or  who  the 
prophets  were,  if  it  were  not  the  ministers  them- 
selves who  thus  claimed  Divine  inspiration,  does 
not  appear.  It  was  now  that,  on  Mi.  David  Black 
refusing  to  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
law,  on  account  of  the  strong  truths  or  seditious 
libels  which  he  had  vended  in  the  pulpit»  the  feud 
between  the  Kirk  and  the  Crown  was  exasperated 
to  extremity.  Both  parties  mustered  their  forces ; 
hut  the  king  was  half  afraid,  and  therefore  half 
unwilling  to  strike ;  and,  hoping  to  compromise 
matters,  he  deferred  the  trial  of  Black,  and  sent 
for  some  of  the  more  judicious  and  moderate  of  th« 
ministers,  to  whom  he  said— - 


It  had  been  reported  to  him,  that  they  were  in  terror 
lest  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  should  be  invaded ;  bat 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  his  mind  than  any  abridg- 
ment of  the  liberties  of  the  Kirk ;  and  he  was  ready,  by 
a  public  declaration  on  this  point,  to  quiet  their  minds. 
"  But,"  he  continued,  **  this  licentious  manner  of  dis- 
coursing of  affairs  of  State  in  the  pulpit  cannot  be 
tolerated.  My  claim  is  only  to  judge  in  matters  of  se- 
dition, and  other  civil  and  criminal  causes,  and  of 
speeches  that  may  import  such  crimes,  wheresoerer 
they  may  be  uttered — ^in  the  pulpit  or  elsewhere :  for 
surely,  if  treason  and  sedition  be  crimes,  much  more  are 
they  so  if  committed  in  the  pulpit,  where  the  Word  of 
Truth  alone  should  be  taught  and  heard.'* 

To  this  some  of  the  ministers  replied,  that  they  did 
not  plead  for  the  privilege  of  place,  but  for  respect  due 
to  their  message,  which  was  received  firom  Grod,  and  far 
above  the  control  of  any  civil  judicature.  **  Most  trae," 
said  James ;  ^aad  would  yon  keep  to  yonr  message, 
there  would  and  could  be  no  strife.  But  I  trust  yooi 
message  be  not  to  rule  estates,  and,  when  matters  dis- 
like you,  to  stir  the  people  to  sedition,  making  both  me 
and  my  councillors  odious  by  your  railings."— "If  any 
dare  do  so,"  said  the  champion  of  the  Kirk, "  and  hare 
passed  the  bounds,  it  is  reason  he  be  punished  with  all 
extremity ;  but  this  question  of  his  having  past  the 
bounds  must  be  judged  by  the  Church." — **  And  shall 
not  I,"  said  the  king,  with  some  asperity,  "  have  power 
to  call  and  punish  a  minister  that  breaketh  out  in  trea- 
sonable speeches,  but  must  come  to  your  presbytery  and 
be  a  complainer  f  I  have  had  good  proof  already  what 
justice  ye  will  do  me  ;  and  were  this  a  doubtfol  cafie, 
where  by  any  colour  the  speeches  might  be  justified, 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  saying  the  minister 
should  be  convicted  by  his  brethren  ;  but  here,  what  says 
Mr  Black !  '  All  kings  are  devil's  bairns  ;  the  treachery 
of  the  king's  heart  is  discovered.'  Who  sees  not  that 
this  man  hath  passed  his  bounds  1  Who  will  say  he  haih 
kept  to  his  message  1" 

It  was  easier  to  demur  to  this  than  to  answer  it ;  and 
so  convinced  were  the  ministers  at  the  moment  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  king's  desires,  that  after  much  con- 
ference and  cavilling,  they  agreed  to  withdraw  from  the 
contest,  till  the  limits  between  the  civil  and  spiritual 
jurisdictions  should  be  discnssed  and  decided  in  a  Uw- 
fol  General  Assembly. 

One  might  fancy  that  these  scenes  were  lately 
acted  over  again  in  Scotland — ^but  in  how  chang^ 
a  Scotland  1  But  they  calculated  without  their 
host  who  reckoned  upon  any  submission  from  Mr. 
David  Black,  who  used  the  self-same  aigumenU 
from  which  the  Catholic  clergy  had  so  often,  in 
Scotland,  been  driven  by  the  strength  of  the  law. 

Ck>me  what  might,  he  would  never  plead  befbre  a  ciril 
tribunal  for  an  alleged  Spiritual  delinquency  ;  but  if  the 
monarch  chose  to  remit  him  to  his  lawful  judge,  the  eccle- 
siastical senate,  he  would  declare  the  truth ;  and,  if  fbund 
guilty,  cheerfully  submit  to  its  eensnre. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  a  Non-intrusion  minister,  lately 
made  it  his  boast,  that  he  had  literally  trampled  un- 
der his  feet  the  interdict  of  the  civil  tribunal ;  but 
he  and  his  associates  did,  at  last,  deign  to  plead. 
Black  did  not,  and  was  ultimately  found  guilty,  in 
absence,  of  having  slandered  the  king,  the  queen, 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  the  Lords  of  Council 
and  Session.  His  punishment  was  merely  nominaL 
And  now  another  Fast  was  proclaimed — 

The  Kirk  protesting  that  every  effort  had  failed  to  ob* 
tain  redress  for  the  wrongs  oflPered  to  Christ's  kingdom, 
proclaimed  a  fkst ;  commanded  all  faithfhl  pastors  to 
betake  themselves  to  their  spiritual  armour ;  caused 
<«the  Doctrine,"  to  use  the  phrase  of  these  times, "to 
sound  mightily ;"  and  protested  that,  whatever  Dight 
be  the  consequences,  they,  were  firee  of  his  majesty  s 
blood. 

The  king  was  entaged ;   and  ordered  Bhick  to 
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p>  into  tfaidy  and  the  commlBsionen  to  leare  the 
capital. 

All  that  he  had  asked^  he  said,  was,  that  his  proceed- 
iap  should  not  be  made  a  subject  of  pulpit  attack  and 
Utter  ecclesiastical  railing  :  instead  of  listening  to  which 
request,  thej  had  Yilified  him  in  their  sermons,  accused 
him  of  perseention,  defended  Black,  and  falsely  held  him 
up  te  his  people  as  the  enemy  of  all  godliness.  In  the 
&oe  of  all  such  slander  and  defamation,  he  now  declared 
to  his  good  BubjectB,  that  as  it  was  his  determination  on 
the  one  hand  to  maintain  religion  and  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  as  established  by  law,  so,  on  the  other,  he  was 
resolTed  to  enforce  upon  all  his  people,  ministers  of  the 
Kirk  as  well  as  others,  that  obedience  to  the  laws  and 
reTerenee  for  the  throne,  without  which  no  Christiaa 
kingdom  conld  hold  togeUier. 

These  piooeedingsi  and  the  xeBolts  of  this  embroil- 
ment of  the  crown  and  the  Kirk,  which  decid- 
edly fixed  the  king^s  inclination  for  the  eetablish- 
mentof  Episcopacy,  will,  in  our  own  times,  be  felt 
by  many  the  most  interesting  and  instractiye  por- 
tion of  Soottiflh  history  embodied  in  the  dosing 
Tolume  of  the  national  annals.  We  shall  ex- 
tract bnt  one  isolated  incident,  which  occurred 
when  the  artifices  of  a  iactbn  in  the  paldce,  con- 
astiiig  of  the  creatures  to  be  foimd  lurking  in 
emy  palace,  had  so  incensed  the  king  against  the 
dti2ens  of  Edinburgh,  T  who  were  the  zealous  sup- 
porters of  the  ministers,)  that,  in  the  heat  of  his  re- 
nitment,he  arbitrarily  ordered  twenty-four  of  their 
nomber  to  quit  the  town.  This  proceeding  enraged 
the  ministers  ;  and  their  indignation  "  blazed  to  the 
behest  pitch,"  when,  from  an  anonymous  letter, 
they  learned  that  the  king  had  been  closeted  with 
Hnntly.  The  information  was  false,  or  a  trick, 
but  it  had  the  desired  eflfeot. 

Bilcanqnel  flew  to  the  pnlplt ;  and  after  a  general 
discourse  on  some  text  of  the  Canticles,  plunged  into  the 
present  tronblea  of  the  Kirk,  arraigned  the  "  treacherous 
forms  "  of  which  they  had  been  made  the  Tictims  ;  and 
tonung  to  the  noblemen  and  barons  who  were  his  audi- 
tors, reminded  them,  in  glowing  language,  of  the  deeds 
of  Uieir  ancestors  in  defence  of  the  truth  :  exhorting 
them  not  to  disgrace  their  fathers,  bnt  to  meet  the  minis- 
ters forthwith  in  the  Little  Church.  To  this  quarter 
80  great  a  crowd  now  rushed,  that  the  clergy  could  not 
Aske  their  entrance  ;  but  Mr  Robert  Bruce,  pressing 
forward,  at  laet  reached  the  table  where  the  Protestant 
WroQS  were  seated,  and  warning  them  of  the  imminent 
pmb  which  hung  oyer  their  heads,  the  return  of  the 
Papist  earls,  the  persecution  of  Black,  the  banishment 
of  the  Commissioners  and  the  citizens,  conjured  them  to 
Wftir  themselres  and  intercede  with  the  king. 

For  this  purpose.  Lords  Lindsay  and  Forbes,  with 
t]»  Lairds  of  Bamnie  and  Balquhan,  and  the  two  min- 
irters,  Bruce  and  Watson,  sought  the  royal  presence,  then 
Mt  fitr  off :  for  the  king  was  at  that  moment  sitting  in 
tke  Upper  Tolbooth  with  some  of  his  priTy-eouncil,  while 
tile  Judges  of  the  Session  were  assembled  in  the  Lower 
Rovse.  On  being  admitted  with  the  rest,  Bruce  inform- 
ed the  monarch  that  they  were  sent  by  the  noblemen  and 
Umas  then  eonTened,  to  bemoan  and  ayert  the  dangers 
tineatened  to  religion.  **  What  dangers  I "  said  James ; 
'  I  see  none ;  and  who  dares  conyene,  contrary  to  my 
proclamation!"— « Dares  I'*  retorted  the  fierce  Lwd 
Lindsay.  "  We  dare  more  than  that ;  and  shall  not 
Boffer  Uie  Truth  to  be  oyerthrown,  and  stand  tamely  by." 
As  he  said  this  the  clamour  increased  ;  numbers  were 
thronghig  mmannerly  into  the  presence-chamber,  and 
the  kmg,  starting  up  in  ^rm,  and  without  giying  any 
answer,  retreated  down  staurs  to  the  Lower  House,  where 
the  Judges  were  assembled,  and  commanded  the  doors 
to  be  Bhnt.  Hie  Protestant  lords  and  ministers  upon 
this  returned  to  the  Little  Kirk,  where  the  multitude 
nd  been  addressed,  during  their  absence,  by  Mr.  Michael 


Cranston,  who  had  read  to  them  the  history  t>f  Haman 
and  Mordecai.  This  story  had  worked  them  up  to  a 
point  that  prepared  them  fbr  any  misbhief ;  and  when 
they  heard  that  the  king  had  tamed  his  baok  upon  their 
messengers,  they  became  Aurions  with  rage  and  die- 
appointment.  Some,  dreading  the  worst,  desired  to  se- 
parate ;  but  Lindsay's  lion  Toice  was  heard  aboye  the 
clamour,  forbidding  them  to  disperse.  Shouts  now  arose^ 
to  fbree  the  doors  and  bring  out  the  wicked  Haman ; 
others  cried  ont  ^  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  f 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  an  agent  of  the  oonr« 
tiers,  or,  as  Calderwood  terms  him,  "a  messenger  of 
Satan  sent  by  the  Cnbionlars,"  yociferated,  ^  Armour^ 
armour  !  saye  yovrselyes.  Fy,  fy.  1  bills  and  axes  1" 
The  people  now  rose  in  arms ;  some  rushing  one  way« 
some  another  ;  some,  thinking  the  king  was  laid  hands 
on,  ran  to  the  Tolbooth  ;  8ome,belieying  that  their  min* 
isters  were  beiuff  butchered,  flew  to  the  Kirk  ;  others 
thundered  with  their  axes  and  weapons  on  the  Tolbooth 
doors  ;  ealling  for  President  Seton,  Mr.  Elphinston,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton,  to  be  giyen  up  to  them,  that  they 
might  take  order  with  them  as  abusers  of  the  king  and 
the  Kirk.  At  this  moment,  had  not  a  braye  deaoon  of 
the  craftsmen,  named  Wat,  with  a  small  gnard,  beat 
them  back,  the  gate  would  haye  been  forced,  and  none 
could  haye  answered  for  the  consequences.  But  at  last 
the  proyost,  Sir  Alexander  Hume,  whom  the  shonta  of 
the  uproar  had  reached  as  he  lay  on  a  sick  bed,  seising 
his  sword,  rushed  in,  all  haggard  and  pale,  amongst  the 
citizens,  and  with  difilculty  appeased  them  into  a  tem- 
porary calm. 

James,  who  was  greatly  alarmed,  now  sent  the  Earl 
of  Mar  to  remonstrate  with  the  ministers,  whom  he 
fonnd  pacing  up  and  down,  disconsolately,  behind  the 
church,  lamenting  the  tumult,  and  excusing  their  own 
part.  On  being  remonstrated  with  by  Mar,  all  that  they 
required,  they  said,  was  the  abolition  of  the  acts  done 
in  prejudice  of  the  Kirk  during  the  last  four  weeks  ;  that 
the  President,  Comptroller,  and  Adyocate,men  suspected 
in  religion,  and  enemies  to  the  truth,  should  haye  no 
yoioe  in  ecclesiastical  matters  ;  and  that  the  good  citi- 
zens who  had' been  banished,  should  be  recalled.  These 
demands  being  reported,  the  monarch  promised  to  lay 
them,  when  put  into  proper  form,  before  his  Council ; 
and  seizing  the  moment  of  tranquiUity,  yentured  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  Lower  Tolbooth,  and  accompanied  by 
the  proyost,  bailies,  and  Octayians,  slipt  quietly  into  the 
street,  and  proceeded  to  his  palace  at  Holyrood.  Here 
at  last  there  was  safety  ;  and  his  courage  reyiving,  James 
expressed  himself  with  the  ntmost  indignation  against 
the  ministers  and  leaders  of  the  late  tumult. 

Next  day  the  court  departed  for  Linlithgow,  at 
an  early  hour ;  and  a  menacing  proclamation  waa 
read  at  the  Cross,  denouncing  the  treasonable 
tumult  of  the  previous  day ;  removing  the  seat  of 
the  supreme  courts  of  law  from  Edinburgh ;  and 
commanding  all  noblemen  and  barons  to  depart  to 
their  own  houses,  from  that  rebellious  capital, 
which  was  no  longer  a  fit  locality  either  for  the 
royal  residence  or  the  administration  of  justice. 
"  This  prodamation,"  says  Mr»  Ty  tier, — 

Had  an  immediate  effect,  and  caused  a  great  altera* 
tion.  Men  looked  sadly  and  despondingly  on  each  other. 
The  craftsmen  and  burgesses  foretold  the  utter  decay  of 
their  town  and  trade.  All  seemed  in  despair  :  but  no- 
thing conld  intimidate  the  Kirkmen  ;  and  Bfr.  Robert 
Brace,  one  of  their  principal  leaders,  ascending  the  pal* 
pit,  ufibraided  them  with  their  pnsiUammity.  *^  A  day," 
said  he, "  a  day  of  trial  and  terror  is  at  hand.  The  hy« 
pocrisy  of  many,  the  flagrant  iniquity  of  others  will 
clearly  appear.  The  trial  shall  go  through  all  men  s 
from  king  and  queen  to  oonncil  and  nobility,  from  sessioa 
to  barons,  from  barons  to  burgesses,  from  burgesses  to 
the  meanest  craftsmen,  all  will  be  sifted ;  and  sorry  aa 
I  that  I  should  see  such  weakness  in  so  many,  that  ye 
dare  not  utter  so  much  as  one  word  for  God's  glory  and 
the  good  cause.  It  is  not  we  that  are  parties  in  this 
oaase«    No  i  the  quarrel  is  betwixt  a  greater  pxinof 
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and  us.  ^e  aro  bat  silly  men,  and  unworthy  crea- 
tures. But  it  hath  pleased  Him  who  ruleth  all 
things,  to  set  us  in  this  Office,  and  to  make  us  His  own 
mouth,  that  we  should  oppose  the  manifest  usurpation 
intended  against  His  spiritual  kingdom  ;  and  sorry  am 
^  I  that  our  oause  should  be  obscured  by  this  late  tumult, 
and  that  the  enemies  should  be  thereby  emboldened  to 
pull  the  crown  off  Christ's  head." 

After  this  stirring  address,  Lord  Hamilton  was  se* 
cretly  invited  to  pUiice  himself  at  the  head  of  the  godly 
barons  and  other  gentlemen,  who  had  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  Kirk  ;  and  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  excom- 
munication of  Seton  the  President  of  the  Session,  and 
Hamilton  the  Lord  Advocate  ;  but  in  the  end  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  defer  this  lawful  process  to  the 
General  Assembly,  when  these  offenders  might,  with 
greater  solemnity,  be  delivered  over  to  Satan.  Mean- 
while, a  Fast  was  proclaimed  ;  and  Mr.  John  Welsh,  one 
of  the  ministers,  thundered  ttom  one  of  the  city  pulpits 
an  extraordinary  philippic  against  the  king ;  taking  for 
his  general  subject  the  epistle  sent  to  the  angel  of  the 
Church  at  Ephesus.  His  majesty,  he  said,  had  been 
possessed  with  a  devil :  and  one  devil  having  been  put 
out,  seven  worse  spirits  were  entered  in  his  place.  He 
was,  in  fact,  in  a  state  of  f^nzy  ;  and  it  was  lawAil  for 
the  subjects  to  rise  against  him,  and  take  the  sword  out 
of  his  hand  ;  just  as  a  father  of  a  family,  if  visited  with 
insanity,  might  be  seized  by  his  children  and  servants 
and  tied  hand  and  foot.  An  execrable  doctrine,  justly 
observes  Spottiswood,  which  was  yet  received  by  many 
of  the  hearers  as  a  sound  application.  This  insolent 
attack  was  scarcely  made,  when  Lord  Hamilton,  who 
had  first  received  the  messenger  of  the  Kirk  with  cour- 
tesy, suddenly  rode  to  Linlithgow,  and  put  into  the 
king's  hands  the  letter  addressed  him  by  the  ministers. 
It  was  construed  into  a  direct  incitement  to  rebellion  : 
and  certainly  its  terms  went  far  that  way. 

This  letter,  setting  forth  the  wrongs  and  griev- 
ances of  the  Kirk,  in  the  person  of  its  commis- 
sioners, (who  had  been  ordered  to  leave  Edinburgh,) 
and  complaining  that  Mr.  David  Black,  who  had 
refused  to  plead  to  any  civil  tribunal,  had  been 
^  convicted  of  treason  and  warded,"  concluded  by 
stating— 

That  the  godly  barons,  vrith  other  gentlemen  who  were 
ih  the  town,  had  convened  themselves  ;  they  had  taken 
upon  them  the  patronicy  of  the  Kirk  and  her  cause  ; 
but  they  lacked  a  head,  and  specially  i^  nobleman  to 
countenance  the  matter,  and  with  one  consent  had  made 
choice  of  Lord  Hamilton.  **  And  seeing,"  so  the  min- 
isters oonolnded  their  inflammatory  epistle,  **  God  has 
given  your  Lordship  this  honour,  we  could  do  no  less  than 
to  follow  His  calling,  and  make  it  known  to  you,  that 
with  all  convenient  diligence  you  might  come  here,  utter 
your  affection  to  the  good  cause,  and  receive  the  honour 
which  is  offered  you.'* 

•  This  letter  was  subscribed  by  the  leading  ministers  of 
the  Kirk  ;  Bruce,  Baleanquel,  RoUook,  Balfour,  and 
Watson  :  but  the  great  nobleman  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, resisted  the  dangerous  preSminence,  and  highly 
oflbuded  the  Kirk  by  now  placing  it  in  the  king's  hands, 
who  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  6t  the  discovery. 
In  truth,  the  tumult  recently  committed  by  the  citizens, 
and  the  part  which  had  been  acted  in  it  by  the  clergy, 
was  a  prodigious  advantage  given  to  the  monarch  ;  who 
quickly  perceived  it.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  the  ministers,  as  long  as  they  confined 
themselves  to  their  political  attacks  in  the  pulpit,  and 
pleaded  an  independent  jurisdiction ;  but  the  citizens 
and  bailies  were  unquestionably  amenable  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  crown  and  the  laws.  They  were,  with  scarcely 
a  single  exception,  Protestants  ;  warmly  attached  to  the 
Kirk,  and  a  principal  element  in  its  power.  All  this  the 
king  knew ;  and  when  he  saw  that  he  had  them  within 
his  grasp,  he  determined  they  should  feel  the  fUU  weight 
of  his  resentment.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  citizens  sought 
to  appease  the  royal  wrath,  and  despatched  the  humblest 
messages  to  implore  its  removal,  and  invite  their  sove- 
rei^  bapk  tg  his  capitaL    The  ei^voys  were  refused 


access ;  the  provost  was  commanded  to  imprison  the 
ministers,  who  were  accused  of  havbg  instigated  a 
tumult  which  had  endangered  the  life  of  their  prince ; 
the  outrage  was  declared  treason  by  an  act  of  council ; 
the  capital  vns  pronounced  unsafe  ;  the  nolrility  a&d 
gentry  interdicted  from  resorting  thither  ;  the  iiderior 
judicatories  and  the  supreme  court  removed  ;  and  the 
ominous  answer  returned  by  the  king  to  the  citizens,  that 
he  meant  ere  long  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  in  penon,  and 
let  them  know  that  ho  was  their  sovereign. 

It  was  now  that  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy 
seems  to  have  been  finally  resolved  upon  by  the 
king ;  who,  shortly  after  this,  pursuing  the  advan- 
tage which  the  recent  violence  of  the  Kirk  party 
had  given  him,  proposed  a  series  of  interrogatories, 
fifty-five  in  number,  which  were  circulated  among 
the  presbyteries  and  synods,  not  '^for  troubling  the 
Kirk  by  thorny  disputes,"  but  "  to  have  its  polity 
cleared,  and  its  corruptions  eradicated."  The 
spirit  and  tendency  of  these  questions 

Gave  great  alarm  to  the  brethren.  The  king  inquired 
whether  matters  of  external  ecdesiastioal  regimen  might 
not  be  disputed,  ioltA  Jide  et  religione ;  whether  the 
prince  by  himseU^  or  the  pastors  by  themselves,  or  both 
conjunctly,  should  establish  the  acts  concerning  the 
government  of  the  Kirk  ;  whether  the  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  flock,  and  also  of  the  patron,  was  necesaaiy 
in  the  election  of  pastors ;  whether  there  coold  be  a 
lawful  minister,  without  impontio  manuum;  .whether 
pastors  should  be  permitted  to  allude  by  name  to  coun- 
cillors and  magistrates  in  the  pulpit,  or  to  describe  them 
so  minutely  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whom  they  meant, 
although  the  parties  so  attacked  were  gniltktt  of 
notorious  vices,  and  had  not  been  previously  admonished ; 
whether  the  pastor  should  be  confined  to  the  doctrine 
directly  flowing  from  his  text,  or  might  preach  all  things 
on  all  texts  ;  whether  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk 
might  be  convoked  vrithont  consent  of  the  prince,  he 
being  plus  et  ChrMa/n%$  MagiOrcUm;  whether  it  wen 
lawftil  to  excommunicate  such  Papists  as  had  never 
professed  the  reformed  faith ;  whether  a  Christian  prince 
had  power  to  annul  a  notoriously-uigust  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, and  to  amend  such  disorders  as  might 
occur  either  by  pastors  failing  in  their  duties^  or  by  one 
jurisdiction  usuxping  the  province  of  another ;  whether 
Fasts  for  general  causes  might  be  proclaimed  without 
the  command  of  the  prince  ;  whether  any  causes  infring- 
ing upon  the  civil  jurisdiction,  or  interfering  with  vested 
private  rights,  might  be  disputed  and  ruled  in  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  ;  and  whether  the  civil  magistrate  bad 
not  a  full  right  to  stay  all  such  proceedings  I 

These  were  knotty  points  to  resolve ;  and  the 
king's  questions  were  the  subject  of  many  private 
conferences ;  but  at  last  the  Synod  of  St.  Andrews, 
according  to  Mr.  Tytler, — 

As  wu  to  be  expeeUdfToled  everything  in  favour  of  the 
Kirk,  and  resisted  every  claim  on  the  part  of  the  king. 
Some  of  these  answers  are  remarkable,  and  seem  to 
show  that  the  principles  then  laid  down  were  incompa- 
tible with  the  existence  of  civil  government.  Thus,  the 
first  question.  Whether  matters  concerning  the  external 
government  of  the  Kirk  might  not  be  debated  9alt&  fide 
et  rdigione  f  was  met  by  a  peremptory  negative  ;  on  the 
second,  th^y  were  equally  positive  that  the  king  had  no 
voice  in  the  discussion  or  establishment  of  any  acts  re- 
lating to  Church  government.  All  the  acts  of  the  Kirk 
(so  was  their  response  worded)  ought  to  be  established 
by  the  Word  of  God.  Of  this  Word  the  ordinary  inter- 
preters were  the  pastors  and  doctors  of  the  Kirk  ;  the 
extraordinary  expounders,  such  as  were  oalled  for  in 
times  of  corruption,  were  the  prophets,  or  such  men  as 
were  endowed  by  God  with  extraordinary  gifts ;  and 
kings  and  princes  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  ratify  and 
vindicate,  by  their  ciril  sanctions,  that  which  these  pas^ 
tors  and  prophets  had  authoritatively  declared.  As  to 
the  indecent  and  scurrilous  practice  of  inveighing  agaiast 
particular  men  aad  cguncillors  by  name  in  the  pulpiti 
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they  defended  its  adoption  by  what  they  tenned  apos- 
tolic anthority.  **  The  oaaon,"  said  they,  ''of  the  apostle 
is  dear : '  They  that  sin  puhlioly^  rebuke  publicly,  that 
the  rest  may  fear*;"  and  so  much  the  more  if  the  public 
nn  be  in  a  public  person.  On  other  points  they  were 
equally  dear  and  decided  in  faYour  of  their  own  prac- 
tices and  pretensionSb  All  things,  they  contended,  might 
be  spclcett  on  all  texts ;  and  if  the  minister  travelled 
from  his  subject,  he  was  only  following  the  express  direo- 
tioBs  of  Panl  to  Timothy. 

Mr.  Tytler  quotes  Calderwood  as  his  autho- 
rity for  these  strauge  doctriues  ;  an  authority 
U>  which  no  zealous  Presbyterian  will  demur. 
ThoDgh  the  Synod  of  Fife  gare  in  these  un- 
qualified replies,  the  king  managed,  neyertheless, 
to  obtain  a  minority  in  the  General  Assembly ; 
where,  with  gnnt  dexterity,  he  broached  his 
plan  of  establishing  Episcopacy,  by,  in  the  first 
place  proposing^  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
many  reforms  needed  in  the  Kirk,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  ministers  should  have  a  TOte  in  Parliament ; 
not  *  Papistical  or  Anglican  Bishops" ;  but,  what 
appeared  so  very  similar  in  fdnction  to  these  digni- 
tariesy  that  the  leading  ministers  took  alarm ; 
though  it  was  the  best  and  wisest  of  their  number 
that  were  to  be  choeen  to  fill  a  place  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  most  sturdy  Episcopalian  must  he 
constrained  to  give  some  of  the  leading  ministers 
credit  for  their  clear-sightedness,  firmness,  and 
aneerity,  upon  this  occasion.  They  were  them- 
selves among  the  number  of  those  who  might 
natonJly  have  expected  to  attain  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, among  the  fifty-one  to  be  chosen,  **  as  they 
were  wont  of  old  in  the  papistical  times,"  to  be 
Uibops,  abbotfl,  and  priors ;  but  either  this  indirect 
bribe  to  their  personal  ambition  had  no  influence 
with  them;  or  they  might  fancy  themselves  more 
powerful  as  the  chiefs  of  a  separate  body — ^an  inde- 
pendent estate.  They  denounced  the  insidious  pro- 
ject ;  which  was,  however,  carried  in  the  Creneral 
Assembly  by  a  small  majority.  We  now  quote 
ixom  Mr.  Tytler. 

The  fcelings  with  which  this  triumph  of  prelatical 
pnaciples  was  regarded  by  the  sincere  and  stem  ad- 
herents of  Puritanism  and  parity,  will  be  best  understood 
bj  this  brief  extract  from  the  work  of  one  of  its  ablest 
idroeates,  the  historian  Calderwood :  **  Thus,"  says  he, 
'^  Trojan  horse,  the  Episcopacy,  was  brought  in, 
comdwilh  caeMift,  that  the  danger  might  not  be  seen; 
vtodi^  notwithstanding,  was  seen  of  many,  and  opponed 
onto ;  considering  it  to  be  better  to  hold  thieves  at  the 
dMT,  than  to  have  an  eye  unto  them  in  the  house  that 
^  steal  not :  and,  indeed,  the  event  declared  that  their 
fetf  was  not  without  just  cause:  for  those  commissioners 
Toten  in  parliament,  afterwards  bishops,  did  violate  their 
taieait  as  easily  as  Samson  did  the  cords  wherewith  he 
*M  bound." 

The  life  of  the  King  of  Scots  for  years,  at  this 
period,  was  anything  but  enviable.  He  was  not 
on  the  best  terms  with  his  wife ;  the  Papists  mur- 
mured because  he  imduly  favoured  the  Kirk ;  and 
^  Kirk  accused  him  of  favouring  the  Papists, 
pizabeth  or  her  emissaries  were  ever  busy  fasten- 
ing saspidons  on  him ;  and  he  was  becoming  more 
*nd  more  anxious  to  establish  his  right  to  the 
crown  of  England,  while  his  "  good  sister  "  gave  no 
^<>ken  of  lecognising  him  as  her  legitimate  heir. 
fiwMes  these  untoward  circumstances,  witches  and 
"wtweiswere  once  more  getting  a-head  in  his  na- 
tive reahn,  in  despite  of  his  potency  over  the  black 


art,  and  dexterous  manner  of  dealing  with  sorcerers. 
Added  to  all,  the  royal  finances  were,  as  ever,  in  fear- 
fal  disorder;  and  the  lesser  barons  and  the  burgher 
class  vehement  in  their  displays  of  **an  ignorant 
impatience  of  taxation."  Money  was,  moreover,  ur- 
gently required  to  furnish  those  embassies  tofriend- 
ly  foreign  courts,  which  were  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  king's  succession  to  the  English  throne. 

Since  his  energetic  settlement  of  the  family  feuds 
of  the  nobility,  and  triumph  over  the  Kirk  in  the 
creation  of  bishops,  James  had  begun  to  entertain 
very  high  notions  of  the  extent  and  exercise  of  the 
prerogative,  and  was  more  than  astonished  to  find 
himself  thwarted,  hoth  by  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session.  The 
dispute  with  the  latter  body  is  highly  honourable  to 
the  spirit  and  independence  of  the  judges  of  that 
day.    It  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Tytler — 

The  subject  of  quarrel  was  a  judgment  pronounced  by 
the  court  in  favour  of  the  celebrated  minister  of  the 
Kirk,  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his 
stipend  by  the  king.  Bruce  sued  the  crown  before  the 
Session,  and  obtained  a  decision  in  his  favour.  The 
monarch  appealed ;  came  to  the  court  in  person;  pleaded 
his  own  cause  with  the  utmost  violence,  and  commanded 
the  judges  to  give  their  vote  against  Mr.  Robert.  The 
President  Seton  then  rose :  ^  My  liege,"  said  he,  ^  it  ia 
my  part  to  speak  first  in  this  court,  of  which  your  high- 
ness has  made  me  head.  You  are  our  king ;  we,  your 
subjects,  bound  and  ready  to  obey  you  from  the  heart, 
and,  wiUi  all  devotion,  to  serve  you  with  our  lives  and 
substance :  but  this  is  a  matter  of  law,  in  which  we  are 
sworn  to  do  justice  according  to  our  conscience  and  the 
statutes  of  the  realm.  Your  msjesty  may,  indeed,  com- 
mand us  to  the  contrary ;  in  which  case  I,  and  every 
honest  man  on  this  bench,  will  either  vote  according  to 
conscience,  or  resign  and  not  vote  at  all.*'  Another 
of  the  judges.  Lord  Newbattle,  then  rose,  and  observed, 
^  That  it  had  been  spoken  in  the  city,  to  his  majesty's 
great  slander,  and  theirs  who  were  his  judges,  that  they 
dared  not  do  justice  to  all  classes,  but  were  compelled 
to  vote  as  the  king  commanded :  a  foul  imputation,  to 
which  the  lie  that  day  should  be  given ;  for  they  would 
now  deliver  a  unanimous  opinion  against  the  crown." 
For  this  brave  and  dignified  conduct  James  was  unpre- 
pared ;  and  he  proceeded  to  reason  long  and  earnestly 
with  the  recusants:  but  persuasions,  arguments,  taunts, 
and  threats,  were  unavailing.  The  judges,  with  only 
two  dissentient  votes,  pronounced  their  decision  in  fiavonr 
of  Mr.  Robert  Bruce ;  and  the  mortified  monarch  flung 
out  of  court,  as  a  letter  of  the  day  Informs  us,  muttering 
revenge  and  raging  marvellously.  When  the  subservient 
temper  of  these  times  is  considered,  and  we  remember 
that  Seton  the  president  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  whilst 
Bruce,  in  whose  favour  he  and  his  brethren  decided,  was 
a  chief  leader  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  withhold  our  admiration  from  a  judge  and  a 
court  which  had  the  courage  thus  fearlessly  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  the  law. 

The  contents  of  the  king's  celebrated  treatise  on 
government,  the  Baailicon  Xhron^  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  infant  Prince,  got  rumoured  abroad, 
and  drew  down  a  fresh  storm  of  wrath  from  the 
ministers,  who  could  have  little  more  to  hope  either 
from  the  king  or  fh>m  an  heir-apparent  trained  in 
such  doctrines  as  are  there  set  forth.  What  waa 
to  be  expected,  the  ministera  said,  from  a  writer 
who  described-— 

The  leaders  of  that  glorious  work  [the  Reformation} 
as  "  fiery  and  seditious  spirits,  who  delighted  to  rule  as 
Tribuni  plebis'*;  and  having  found  the  gust  of  govern- 
ment sweet,  had  brotght  about  the  wreck  of  two  queens, 
and  during  a  long  minority  had  invariably  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  every  faction  which  weakened  and 
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.  diBtraoted  thd  eountiy!  What  was  to  be  hoped  for  if 
those  men,  who  had  been  ever  the  champions  of  the  truth, 
were  to  be  held  np  to  scorn  and  ayoidance  in  torms  like 
the  following :  ^  Take  heed,  therefore,  my  son,  to  such 
Poritans,  rery  pests  in  the  Ghnrch  and  commonweal, 
whom  no  deserts  can  oblige,  neither  oaths  nor  promises 
bind;  breathing  nothing  but  sedition  and  calumnies, 
aspiring  without  measure,  railing  without  reason ;  and 
making  their  own  imaginations  (without  any  warrant  of 
the  Word)  the  square  of  their  conscience.  I  protest 
before  the  Great  God,— and  since  I  am  here  as  upon  my 
testament  it  is  no  place  for  me  to  lie  in,-^that  ye  shall 
neTer  find  with  any  Highland  or  Border  thieves  greater 
ingratitude,  and  more  lies,  and  Tile  perjuries,  thiui  with 
these  fanatic  spirits." 

These  passages  were,  it  ia  true,  attributed  to  the 
king  without  any  proof;  but  when  he  published 
the  genuine  obnoxiouB  book,  it  was  receiyed  with 
the  utmost  indignation,  and  a  rigid  **  Fast  **  of  two 
days  was  held,  **to  avert,  by  prayer  and  humili- 
ation^  the  judgments  likely  to  fall  on  an  apostate 
king  and  a  miserable  oountiy,"  The  alayiah 
doctrines  of  the  famouB  treatise  deserved  small 
fovour ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  people  and  the 
ministers  were  alike  sincere  in  their  alarm,  and 
ihai,  as  we  think,  not  without  reason.  They  said, — 

The  king  himself  had  become  the  de&mer  of  the  Kirk, 
his  children  were  brought  np  by  an  excommunicated 
Papist ;  and  the  young  nobility,  the  hopes  of  the  country, 
went  abroad  meanly  instructed,  and  returned  either 
Atheists  or  Catholics 

The  arrival  of  a  French  ambassador  at  this  crisis,  in- 
creased the  dissatisfaction  of  the  English  queen  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Kirk ;  who  suspected  that  his  mission, 
although  kept  secret,  was  connected  with  James'  in- 
trigues with  the  Catholics  abroad.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  house  of  Bethune,  a  younger  brother  of  the  great 
Sully,  and  much  caressed  at  the  Scottish  court:  but 
what  especially  alarmed  the  Kirk,  was  his  having  brought 
a  Jesuit  along  with  him,  who  was  frequently  closeted  with 
the  king;  whilst  the  openness  with  which  Sully  was 
allowed  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  caused  the  brethren 
to  sigh  over  the  contrast  of  the  present  cold  and  liberal 
times,  with  the  happy  days  when  it  was  death  to  set  up 
the  mass  in  Scotland.  Scarcely  had  these  feelings  sub- 
sided, and  the  ministers  begun  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  departure  of  Bethune,  when 
their  wrath  was  rekindled  by  the  arrival  of  Fletcher  and 
Martin,  with  their  company  of  comedians;  whom  James, 
who  delighted  in  the  theatre,  had  sent  for  from  England. 
To  the  strict  notions  of  these  dirines,  profane  plays,  and 
the  licentious  mummeries  of  the  stage,  were  almost  as 
detestable  as  the  mass  itself. l%e  magis- 
trates of  the  capital,  acting  under  the  influence  of  the 
Kirk,  prohibited  the  inhabitants,  by  a  public  act,  from 
haunting  the  theatre.  But  James  was  not  so  easily 
defeated. 

To  the  much  canvassed  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  Mr. 
Tytler  devotes  considerable  space ;  and  some  new 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  character  and  probable 
motives  of  the  principal  conspirator,  the  young 
Earl  of  Gowrie,  j(n  the  graphic  relation  of  this  foul 
tragedy.  Mr.  Tytler  is  not  at  the  idle  pains  to  ex- 
iamine  the  doubts  afterwards  cast  upon  the  reality  of 
this  inexplicable  affair  by  some  of  the  Kirk  ministers ; 
a  few  of  whom  went  the  length  of  starting  the  the- 
ory that  the  king  was  the  true  author  of  the  con- 
spiracy, of  which  Gowrie,  and  his  brother  Alexan- 
der Ruthven,  were  the  innocent  victims.  Many,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  James  himself,  affected  to 
trace  the  conspiracy  to  England,  Eliziftbeth,  how- 
ever, congratulated  her  brother  on  his  escape  in  a 
latter  written  by  her  own  band^  in  which  she  also 


upbraided  him  for  his  impatience  for  her  death, 
and  the  indecent  haste  of  hia  preparations  to  take 
possession  of  a  throne  not  yet  vacant.  She  says, 
in  her  quaint  Elizabethan  style, 

^  And  though  a  king  I  be,  yet  hath  my  ftmenls  bees 
prepared,  as  I  hear,  long  ere,  I  suppese,  their  labour  shall 
be  needfbl ;  and  do  hear  too  much  of  that  daily,  as  I  may 
have  a  good  memorial  that  I  am  mortal :  and  withal  so 
be  they,  too,  that  make  such  preparation  afbrehand; 
whereat  I  smile,  supposing  that  such  facts  may  make 
them  readier  for  it  than  I. 

**  Think  not  but  how  wilily  soever  things  be  earned^ 
they  are  so  well  kaown  that  they  may  do  mors  harm  to 
others  than  to  me." 

Probably  the  most  instructive  portion  of  this 
volume,  to  those  who  care  llttie  about  the  disputes 
of  the  Kirk  and  the  Grown,  will  be  the  masterly  and 
comprehensive  view  that  is  taken,  towards  the  dose 
of  it,  of  those  concurring  causes  and  that  line  of 
policy  which  peacefully  opened  up  the  way  of  the 
King  of  Scote  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  which 
rendered  him,  at  first,  highly  popular  among  all 
classes  of  his  new  subjecte.  The  Baailiem  hod 
charmed  the  Papiste  and  all  High  Churchmen ;  and 
Cecil  had  employed  all  his  art  in  dexterously  smooth- 
ing the  way  for  hiafuture  master.  The  Pope  was  said 
to  have  wept  tears  of  tender  joy  over  the  Bariliem; 
while  the  Protestant  citizens  of  London,  prepared 
by  Cecil,  cordially  welcomed  their  new  sovereign. 
James  likewise  rose  in  the  regard  of  hb  native  sub- 
jecte  when  they  were  about  to  lose  him ;  and  when 
proud  for  themselves  and  their  nation,  they  gave 
in  him,  a  sovereign  to  their  ancient  and  powerful 
enemy. 

Often  as  the  melancholy  death-scenes  of  the  im- 
perial Elizabeth  have  been  described,  they  still 
possess  a  deep  moral,  and  a  touching  interest  in  the 
narrative  of  Mr.  Tytler.  But  we  pass  to  something 
rarer. 

Not  only  national  and  patriotic,  but  enlightened 
and  liberal  feeling  will  be  gratified  by  the  reflec- 
tions in  the  passage  with  which  Mr.  Tytler  windi 
up  his  labours,  and  introduces  that  pathetic  inci- 
dent in  which  the  fate  of  the  ancient  Scottish 
monarchy  and  of  the  Scottish  nobility  is,  as  it 
were,  adumbrated : — 

In  this  memorable  consummation,  it  was  perhaps  not 
unallowable,  certainly  it  was  not  unnatural,  that  th« 
lesser  kingdom,  which  now  gave  a  monarch  to  the  greater, 
should  feel  some  emotions  of  national  pride :  fbr  Scotlsad 
had  defended  her  liberty  against  innumerable  assaults ; 
had  been  reduced,  in  the  long  struggle,  to  the  very  veige 
of  despair ;  had  been  betrayed  by  more  than  one  of  her 
kings,  and  by  multitudes  of  her  nobles ;  had  been  weak- 
ened by  internal  fkction,  distracted  by  fknatic  rage;  bat 
had  never  been  overcome,  because  never  deeeried  6jr  • 
brave,  though  rude  and  timple  people.  Looking  back  to 
her  still  remoter  annals,  it  could  be  said,  wi£  perfect 
historical  truth,  that  this  small  kingdom  haid  successfolly 
resisted  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  terrible  invasions  of 
the  Danish  sea-kings;  had  maintained  her  fVeedom, 
within  her  mountains,  during  the  ages  9i  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  and  stemmed  the  tide  of  Norman  conquest ; 
had  shaken  off  the  chains  attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  her 
by  the  two  great  Plantegenets,  the  First  and  Third 
Edwards,  and,  at  a  later  period,  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
Tudors ;  and  if  now  destined,  in  the  legitimate  coam  of 
royal  succession,  te  lose  her  station  as  a  separate  and 
independent  kingdom,  she  yielded  neither  to  huMtile  fbroe 
nor  to  fraud,  but  willingly  consented  to  link  her  fbture 
destinies  with  those  of  her  mighty  neighbour:  like  a 
bride;  who,  in  tiie  dawning  prospect  of  a  h^^py  uiion, 
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m  conifivied  io  retigiiy  bat  not  to  forget,  the  house  and 
lume  of  her  fathers.  Yet,  howeTer  pleased  at  this  pacific 
tcnninfttion  of  their  long  straggles,  the  feelings  with 
which  his  ancient  people  beheld  the  departure  of  their 
prince,  were  of  a  melanoholy  nature;  and  an  eyent 
eecairad  on  the  same  day  on  which  he  set  ont,  that  made 
s  deep  iapreeaion  upon  a  nation  naturally  thoughtful  and 
snpexstitiooa. 

As  the  monarch  passed  the  house  of  Seton,  near  Mus- 
selbni^  he  was  met  by  the  foneral  of  Lord  Seton,  a 
sebleiMn  of  high  rank ;  which,  with  its  solemn  move- 
■est  and  sable  trappings,  oocupied  the  road,  and  con- 
tnstfid  strangely  and  gloomily  with  the  brilliant  pagean- 
try of  the  royal  cavalcade.  The  Setons  were  one  of  the 
oldest  and  proudest  fkmilies  of  Scotluid ;  and  that  lord, 
whose  mortal  remaine  now  passed  by,  had  been  a  ftdthftil 
adherent  of  the  king's  mother:  whose  banner  he  had 
seTer  deserted,  and  in  whose  cause  he  had  suffered  exile 
and  proscription.  The  meeting  was  thought  ominous  by 
the  people.  It  appeared,  to  their  excited  imaginations, 
as  if  the  moment  had  arriTod  when  the  aristocracy  of 
Sootiaad  was  about  to  merge  in  that  of  Great  Britain ; 
as  if  the  Scottish  nobles  h^  finished  their  career  of 
satioBal  ghiry,  and  this  last  repres^ntatiTe  of  their  race 


had  been  arrested  on  his  road  to  the  graye,  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  last  of  Scotland's  kings.  As  tiie  mourners 
moyed  slowly  onward,  the  monarch  himself,  participating 
in  these  melancholy  feelings,  sat  down  by  the  way-side, 
on  a  stone  still  pointed  out  to  the  historical  pilgrim;  nor 
did  he  resume  his  progress  till  the  gloomy  procession  had 
completely  disappeared. 

We  have  alreadymore  tlianonce  pointed  out  what 
we  consider  the  characteriBtic  distinctions  and  excel* 
lencies  of  Mr.  Tytler  as  an  historian,  and  also  hb  ap* 
parent  bias.  In  taking  leaye  of  him,  and  of  a  work 
which  has  already,by  highauthority,beenpronounc- 
ed  theStandardHistoiy  of  Scotland,  wemust  mention 
one  other  quality,  which  perhaps  in  intrinsic  yalue, 
and  certainly  in  rarity,  surpasses  all  the  rest :  This  is 
the  gentlemanly  tone,  and  unfailing  candour  of  his 
remarks  and  his  judgments,  eyen  in  those  trying  in- 
stances which  must^  more  or  less,  influence  the  feeir 
ings  of  every  man  whose  indiyidual  opinions  ^re 
so  clear  and  decided  as  those  of  Mr.  Tytler. 
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The  Camden  Society,  which  provided  the  Text- 
look  whence  Carlyle  preached  his  **  Past  and  Pre- 
sent," has  laid  before  us  a  little  book,  from  which 
we  feel  strongly  inclined  to  deduce  a  few  sentences 
of  rambling  analogy  between  things  past  and  things 
present,  in  the  department  of  political  morality. 
And  we  shall  start  at  once  by  proclaiming,  that 
the  tone  of  our  reflections,  and  our  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  the  past  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
present,  are  both  diametricaUy  the  reverse  of  those 
to  which  the  mystic  preacher  has  so  nebulously, 
yet  eloquently  given  utterance.  In  spite  of  all  that 
may  be  preached  about  the  wickedness  and  the 
misery  of  tbia  age — ^in  spite  of  ail  that  disappoint- 
ed'aspirants  may  mutter  about  political  profli- 
gacy, or  that  idle  young  men  of  good  family  may 
grumble  abont  a  sordid  and  selfish  world,  we  main- 
tain that  the  tone  of  political  morality  has  been 
gradually  improving.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
abominable  things  done  every  day.  One  man  be- 
comes a  violant  Patriot,  because  be  ^^  did  not  get  the 
place  he  wanted  *';  while  the  person  who  does  get 
it,  is  suddenly  converted  into  a  friend  of  *^  order, 
pnpeity,  and  the  established  state  of  things.''  A 
deigyman  ia  raised  to  the  holy  order  of  Bishops, 
and  receives  an  apostolic  commission  through  the 
isying  on  of  pontifical  hands, because  hehas  written 
iBurt  unacmpulous  party  pamphlets;  and  a  man 
ig  made  a  jndge,  not  because  he  knows  the  law,  but 
Wsose  he  ^an  say  severe  things  across  the  table 
in  St.  Stephens,  to  those  whom  he  does  not  like. 
Still  Uie  result  of  the  hard  struggle  which  is  per- 
petoally  raging  betweez^  individual  and  public  in- 
terests, between  the  poweirs  of  darkness  and  of  light, 
i^  tiiat  every  year  beholds  sonie  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  morality  of  these  things ;  and  a  sad 
sad  dreaiy  pioapeot  would  it  be  for  those  who  la- 
bonr  in  the  garden  of  political  amelioration,  if  the 
fniit  were  always  to  turn  ashes  in  the  mouth,  and 
if  pest  improvements  did  not  foreshadow  a  success- 
M  result  Ibr  present  exertions* 


It  is  no  longer  in  unison  with  the  proper  rule  of 
party  tactics  for  a  prime  minister  to  slip  a  thousand- 
pound  note  into  the  hand  of  a  distinguished  patri- 
otic member  just  before  a  division — ^though  such  was 
the  fashion  a  century  ago ;  and  even  then  the  prac- 
tice had  got  so  far  into  questionable  odour,  that  we 
are  told,  the  member  would  profess  to  be  regulated 
by  some  less  ignoble  motive,  and  would  say,  that  his 
majesty  had  shown  his  family  such  marked  kind- 
ness on  last  presentation  day,  he  must  needs  be  very 
ungrateful  if  he  did  not  vote  with  the  court.  A 
judge  would  look  rather  indignant  if  a  note  were 
handed  to  him  on  the  bench,  enclosing  a  douceur, 
and  a  request  for  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  giver; 
but  it  was  the  great  Bacon's  only  defence,  that 
though  he  received  the  cash,  he  was  not  moved  by 
it,  but  decided  all  his  oases  as  law  and  justice  dic- 
tated. There  is  no  man  old  enough  to  recollect  the 
day  when  the  bribing  of  a  judge  was  considered  a 
prudent  speculation ;  and  may  not  we,  or  at  all 
events  the  next  generation,  live  to  see  the  day,  when 
a  falsehood  told  to  the  bench  will  not  be  justified  by 
its  being  paid  for ;  and  when  it  will  not  be  consia* 
tent  with  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  and  the  eti- 
quette of  a  gentleman's  profession,  for  a  man  to 
walk  into  court  with  the  confession  of  a  murderer 
in  his  bosom,  and  try  to  get  him  acquitted  by 
an  attempt  to  fix  the  guilt  on  some  innocent  wit* 
ness? 

In  the  private  deportment  and  convivial  manner 
of  great  personages  too,  there  is  a  considerable 
change.  Greenwich  does  not  witness  a  first  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  a  Lord  Chancellor  insanely 
drunk,  climbing  naked  to  the  top  of  a  sign-post  to 
drink  the  King's  health,  as  was  said  to  be  veritably 
seen  in  the  days  of  Jefferys.  That  judge  had  upon 
one  occasion  an  attorney  brought  before  him,  charg- 
ed with  some  knavish  trick.  Now  the  attorney 
remembered  the  day  when  the  mighty  judge  bad 
been  a  briefless  barrister,  and  when,  to  impress  tlie 
public  with  a  notion  that  be  had  more  businesa 
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than  really  fell  to  his  share,  he  was  wont,  as  he  sat 
enjoying  his  ease  in  a  ooffee-room,  to  have  a  youth 
in  Ms  employment  whose  duty  it  was  to  msh  In, 
ever  and  anon,  with  great  haste,  crying  out,  ''Sir, 
there  he  clients  in  your  ohambers  abiding  your  woi^ 
ship's  pleasure."  The  attorney  in  question  had  seen 
something  about  JefFerys  which  proclaimed  him  a 
man  to  be  trusted  with  certain  kinds  of  legal 
work,  and  became  one  of  his  first  employers. 
Pluming  himself  upon  this  early  patronage,  as 
attorneys  will  sometimes  do,  he  bragged  in  certain 
companies  that  he  had  been  the  making  of  my 
Lord  Chancellor.  In  those  days,  when  a  man  got 
into  trouble,  all  his  ey'd  sayings  and  doings  were 
ferreted  out,  that  they  might  be  produced  in  judg- 
ment against  him ;  and  these  jactations  of  the  at- 
torney were  too  much  to  the  purpose  to  be  forgot- 
ten. **  He  is  my  maker,  is  he?"  said  the  savage 
chancellor.  "  Veiy  well ;  I  will  show  him  amystery : 
I  shall  lay  my  maker  by  the  heels."  Lord  Abin- 
ger  would  be  quite  incapable  of  saying  such  a  thing 
at  a  Chartist  trial.  The  latest  instance  of  extrava- 
gant brutality  on  the  bench,  was  in  the  political 
trials  in  Scotland  at  the  end  of  last  century.  Lord 
Braxfield  took  a  leaf  out  of  the  practice  of  Coke  and 
Jefierys  on  that  occasion.  This  judge  was  indeed, 
in  his  conduct^  so  lively  a  representative  of  habits 
and  principles  which  had  long  previously  gone  to 
decay  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  that  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  possess  no  more  authentic  record 
of  his  courtesies  than  is  supplied  by  tradition.  It 
is  said  of  him,  that,  on  the  Northern  Circuit,  he  and 
his  friend  Lord  Hermand,  having  a  very  heavy  cal- 
endar to  go  through,  were  compelled,  through  very 
fatigue  from  sentencing,  to  retire  into  a  snuggery 
behind  the  court,  and  relax  themselves  over  the 
social  board.  Becoming  more  and  more  sympa- 
thetic with  every  glass,  they  had  exhibited  many 
instances  of  mutual  appreciation,  when,  at  last, 
Braxfield  in  a  fit  of  enthusiastic  self-devotion  said, 
tapping  his  friend  on  the  shoulder,  ''Just  sit  ye 
down  Hary,  and  tak  your  piggy,  and  I'll  gae  and 
hang  the  rest  o*  thae  fouk."  There  is  another  very 
characteristic  anecdote  of  Braxfield,  which  we  do 
not  recollect  having  seen  in  print.  He  was  march- 
ing to  church  one  day  at  the  head  of  the  sequela 
of  the  circuit,  when,  just  at  the  point  where  the 
crowd  was  most  dense,  and  where  the  attention  of 
those  who  observed  the  homage  which  his  ma- 
jesty's judge  was  paying  to  the  Creator  was  most 
intense,  Braxfield,  discontented  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  trumpeters  were  doing  their  duty, 
roared  out  with  all  the  thunden  of  his  smgulariy 
powerful  voice,  "  Blow,  trumpeters;  blow  like 
n— ,  ii        ye  1 

But  we  are  losing  sight  of  our  text,  "The  Diary  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Cartwiight^  Bishop  of  Chester."  We 
have  read  through  the  whole  of  this  book.  From 
the  worldly  and  business-like  tone  of  the  commence- 
ment^ we  were  tempted  to  set  out  on  a  general  exa- 
mination of  its  substance,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining whether  or  not,  in  these  confidential 
communings  between  a  PreUte  and  his  own  soul, 
we  could  find  the  traces  of  any  services  he  had  done 
to  religion,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  an  equi- 
valent for  the  worldly  advancement  he  had  obtained 


by  professing  to  be  a  religious  man.  One  migfit 
read  through  the  whole  book,  without  disoorering 
that  the  writer  had  ever  dreamed  that  there  are 
souls  to  be  saved,  or  a  deity  to  whom  he  might  be 
made  aoeountable.  We  must  not  do  the  Bishop 
injustice,  however ;  there  is  one  person,  and  but 
one,  of  whom  he  cannot  speak  without  giving  some 
indication  of  his  sacred  calling.  On  the  15th  Oc- 
tober, 1687»  he  says,  "  This  bdng  the  kmg's  birth- 
day, I  waited  on  him  at  his  lev^to  wish  him  many 
happy  yeara ;  for  which  I  daUy  pray."  And  again 
on  the  ensuing  day,  "  his  majesty  went  a  hawking : 
God  send  him  safe  home  I  Mr.  Towres  sent  me  a 
bottle  of  canary."  In  this  last  entry  the  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  God  appears  in  his  tme  diar- 
acter.  If  we  had  been  bound  under  a  penalty  to 
guess  his  profession  from  the  tone  of  his  memoran- 
da, we  should  certainly  have  sought  after  some 
calling  more  connected  with  the  laying  in  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world  than  with  the  diBtribu- 
tion  of  sacred  thoughts  regarding  futurity.  Thus, 
in  December  2,  "After  prayers,  and  sitting  in  the 
consistory,  Sir  Rowland  Stuiley,  his  brother  Fran- 
cis, Mr.  Egerton,  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  and  Mr. 
Chomley,  and  ten  other  gentlemen,  dined  with  me ; 
and  after  dinner,  the  mayor  and  iJdermen  brought 
me  a  present  of  8  sugar  loaves,  1  dozen  of  canar)*, 
1  dozen  of  white  wine,  and  2  of  daret,  and  were 
merry  with  me  till  seven  at  night ;  and  many  ladies 
visited  my  wife."  Discreet  mayor  and  aldermen ! 
and  how  much  more  reputable  in  their  liberality 
than  shabby  Mr.  Towres,  who  presents  but  one 
bottle  of  canary,  yet,  withal,  is  immortalized  for 
the  same.  On  the  9th  "  Mr.  Mayor  and  his  wife, 
and  Mr.  Sherwood,  Mr,  Hancock  and  his  wife,  who 
sent  me  a  skeg  of  sturgeon,  Mr.  Callis  et  uxor,  Mr. 

Dean,  six  captains,  Mr. .  Mr.  Warrington  the 

brewer  sent  me  twelve  bottles  of  wine,  and  a  sngar 
loaf  weighing  20  lbs  •  •  •  •  I  visited  Sir  John  A> 
dome  and  his  lady.  Mr.  Dean  sent  me  a  cheese." 
Cheeses  seem  to  have  been  popular  with  the  Bishop. 
On  the  23d  December  we  have,  '*  Mr.  Newton  sent 
me  an  old  cheese,  the  best  I  ever  tasted ;"  and  on 
3d  January  "Mr.  Sherwood  visited  me,  and  pn* 
sented  me  with  a  large  cheese."  On  the  M  of 
August,  the  '*Lord  Molineux  sent  me  a  fat  buck  to 
Wigan ;  I  dined  there  with  Mr.  Mayor  and  the 
Recorder :  went  to  the  church  to  prayers.  After 
dinner  called  at  Mr.  Stanley's,  and  went  to  the 
Anchor  at  Preston,  where  I  met  my  Lord  BrnndoD, 
who  supped  with  us,  and  brought  the  Bayly  of  the 
town,  and  an  impertinent  doctor  of  physic"  The 
notices  which  we  have  of  his  convivial  hiU>its  are 
brief,  but  efieetive.  Thus  he  says  of  a  dmner  with 
the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  "  I  was  received  by 
tlie  noble  marquis  with  all  kindness  imaginable 
at  dinner,  from  one  at  noon  till  one  in  the  mom* 
ing."  Twelve  consecutive  houn  oocnpied  in  eating 
and  drinking !  what  a  hard-working  bishop  1 

There  is  surely  a  flunily  likeness  about  clerical 
minds,  even  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  spiritnsi 
things.  The  Rev.  William  Cole,  the  anUqusxr 
and  fri^d  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  belonged  to  a 
time  two  generations  later  than  that  of  Bishop 
Cartwright,  has  left  some  fragments  of  a  diary,  in 
which  a  like  order  of  mind,  and  of  intelleotaal  an<i 
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pbysioal  hftbiisy  10  it  mioe  pereeptible ;  for  example : 
'^Febniiiyl.SatiiTday.    Fine  day  and  cdd.  Will 
Woody  Junior,  earned  three  or  fonr  loads  of  dnng 
into  the  day-pit  close.     Baptised  William,  the 
son  of  WiBiam  Giacey  blacksmith,  who"  he  con- 
tinoefl,  ^I  married  about  six  months  before."     He 
seems  to  have  been  fond  of  stating  such  facts  in 
their  abstract  simplicity,  leaying  it  to  the  charit- 
able raader  to  draw  the  just  conclusion.     The 
Reetor  appears,  unlike  the  Bishop,  to  have  been 
as  much  a  giver  as  a  receiver  of  good  things. 
Thoswefind,  ^  March  6th.    Yevy  fine  weather. 
Uj  man  was  blooded.    I  sent  a  loin  of  pork  and  a 
span  rib  to  Mr.  Cartwright  in  London  "  ;  and  two 
days  kter,  it  is  "  Yeiy  fine  weather.     Mr.  Cart- 
wzight  bnyoglit  me  a  quarter  of  honse-lamb  from 
London."    SeiisibIe,judicionB Mr.  Cartwright!   A 
few  days  afterwards,  there  is  this  sole  important 
entry  lor  the  events  of  a  day :  *'  Thursday.    I  sent 
my  two  Frencii  wigs  to  my  London  barber  to  alter 
than,  they  being  made  so  miserably  I  could  not 
«tar  them."     Next  Tuesday  was  a  most  eventful 
day.  ''Jonel7th,  Tuesday.  Wmdy, cold,  and  rainy. 
I  went  to  an  archdeacon  s  visitation  at  Newport 
PagneL    I  took  young  H.  Travel  with  me  on  my 
dim  hone,  as  his  father  had  formerly  desired 
me,  in  order  that  he  might  hear  the  organ  at  New* 
port,  he  being  a  great  psalm-singer.  [There  is  more 
of  the  sneer  than  of  tlie  commendation,  by  the  way, 
in  this  method  of  characterizing  a  partiality  for 
sacred  muse.  J     Mr.  Tanguerasy,  rector  of  Bow- 
Brick-hill,  preached  the  sermon  before  the  arch* 
deacon,  who  gave  a  charge.    The  most  numerous 
appesmnce  of  clngy  that  I  remember :  forty-four 
dined  with  the  archdeacon ;  and  what  is  extra- 
oniinaiy,  not  one  smoked  tobacco.    My  new  coach 
hoiaa  very  nngain."    The  rector  seems  to  have 
extended  Solomon's  doctrine  to  comprehend  the 
o|Hnion,  that  the  clergyman  who  spareth  the  rod 
kateth  his  parialikmerB,    Among  his  Saturday  em- 
ployments we  find,  '*I  cudgelled  Jem  for  staying 
fiokn;  en  an  errand  at  Newton  Longueville." 

BM  to  return  to  Bishop  Cartwright :  there  b 
snethiag  by  the  way  unpleasant  in  finding  a 
naiae  so  respectable  for  everything  tliat  is  steadfast 
ud  tme^  poasessed  by  such  a  man.  We  expect  a 
ptdate's  diary  to  exhibit  a  certain  tone  of  eccle- 
siaitical  pomp  and  consequence — a  sort  of  ever-liv- 
ing reflectian  of  the  poesesdon  of  a  spiritual  lord- 
ship with  the  Bttbstantial  adjuncts  of  a  palace  and 
a  good  tables  But  reaUy  in  this  bishop's  diary 
there  is  little  or  nothing  of  the  high-chuichman — 
nothing  that  would  offend  a  Quaker,  a  Unitarian, 
^  a  member  of  the  Free  Church.  There  is  a  reason 
for  this :  the  Bishop  was,  during  the  time  when  he 
«nte  tlua  diary,  plotting  the  destruction  of  the 
chorch  to  which  he  belong.  On  22d  April,  1687, 
his occopatlons  were,  ^^I  was  at  the  king's  levee ; 
and  alter,  wHh  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  visited  Sir 
Thomas  Exton,  and  dined  with  Sir  H.  Firebrasse. 
Thoe  I  met  Bishop  Laboume  and  my  Lord 
Anmdel,  who  carried  me  into  Father  Gall/s 
chamber  to  bear  Cappuchio  sing."  Then  on  1st 
May,  **I  waa  with  Bishop  Laboume,  who  conduct- 
ed me  into  a  convenient  place  in  St.  James' 
Chapel,  where  I  saw  Monsieur  Dada  consecrated 


Archbishop  of  Amaeea  in  Ponto,  after  which  I  re- 
turned home  to  dinner."  Laboume  was  a  Boman 
Catliolic  bishop,  to  whom  James  gave  a  pension 
of  a  thousand  a-year  from  the  privy  purse ;  setting 
him  down  as  a  decoy  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican 
estabHsbment.  My  Lord  Bishop  of  Tuam  going 
with  John  of  Tuam,  to  hear  a  celebrated  Italian 
singer,  or  even  into  a  '^convenient  place"  to  see  a 
bishop  consecrated  in  Ponto  or  in  Partihus  infide- 
Kum^  would  only  be  a  specimen  of  tolerance  and 
Christian  charity  too  unlikely  to  be  found  flourish- 
ing in  such  high  ecclesiastical  regions;  but  Bishop 
Cartwright's  intercourse  with  the  Catholic  was 
treason,  not  tolerance.  He  loved  his  bishopric 
better  than  his  church,  and  thought  it  better  to 
make  one  among  the  Father  Petres  and  Bishop 
Labonmes,  than  to  be  superseded  by  them ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  likely  to  meet  with  his  re- 
ward, if  the  Revolution  had  not  intercepted  it. 
On  29th  April  we  find,  ^  I  was  at  the  kmg's  levee, 
saw  the  Quakers  bring  their  address,  was  vrith 
Father  P.  (Petre;)  dined  with  my  family  and  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  Mr.  Winwick,  at  Mr.  William  Cole's. 
Went  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxon,  where  I  received  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln's  letter  concerning  his  approba- 
tion, and  promoting  the  address  to  the  king,  which 
I  showed  after  to  his  majesty  in  his  closet,  together 
with  another  letter  from  Mr.  Massey,  berth  which 
he  highly  approved  of ;  and  declared  that  such  men 
as  myself,  who  had  fdways  stuck  to  him,  should 
never  want  his  favour ;  and  that  he  would  take 
an  effectual  course  to  make  others  weary  of  their 
obstinacy." 

Cartwright's  age  exhibited  some  events  to  which 
there  are  parallels  in  the  present  day,  differing  in 
the  size  of  their  proportions,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  req)ective  characters  of  the 
two  epochs.  Churches  were  then  crambling  in 
pieces  and  becoming  reconstracted.  Men  made 
violent  straggles  to  force  their  own  doctrines  and 
religious  observances  on  other  people ;  and  finding 
that  they  could  not  do  so,  made  sacrifice  of  their 
rank  and  worldly  goods,  for  ^*  conscience-sake." 
At  that  time  as  now,  people  trembled  at  one  end  of 
the  island  for  the  restoration  of  a  Popish  influence 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Anglican  church;  and  at 
the  other,  a  church  writhed  and  straggled  under  im- 
positions which,  it  said,  were  unjustly  forced  upon  it 
by  the  State.  Amid  all  this  parallelism,  however, 
how  stormy  and  perilous  was  the  one  period ;  how 
calm  and  quiet  is  the  other  I  When  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians  found  that  they  had  got  the  upper 
hand  by  the  Revolution,  they  breathed  nothing  less 
than  extirpation  against  those  whom  they  super- 
seded. In  Uiese  days  the  victors  are  contented  with 
smaller  things :  the  conquering  party  does  not  seek 
the  blood  of  the  conquered.  Such  is  the  improved 
morality  that  we  find  within  the  arcana  of  estab- 
lished systems ;  but  it  is  not  ikert  that  it  grows. 
No !  it  is  not  in  our  rich  hierarchies  that  religion 
grows;  it  is  not  in  our  princely  palaces  of  leaming 
that  education  acquires  light ;  it  is'not  in  the  hall  of 
Rttfhs  that  the  principles  of  moral  justice  are  culti- 
vated and  improved.  It  is  in  the  simple  but  prolific 
soil  of  ordinary  life,  where  opinion  is  free  to  grow 
unforced  and  unpraned,  that  the  reformed  morality 
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we  speak  of  has  grown.  Let  us  be  thankful  in  thd 
thought,  that  when  it  has  once  sprung  up,  not  e^en 
these  fayourite  lurking  places  of  old  prejudices  and 


I  opinions  can  entirely  resist  it;  and  that  the  cam 
of  the  world  and  the  deceitfnlneas  of  riches  are  not 
I  eren  there  strong  enough  to  choke  the  growth. 


THE  PLIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM. 

[Prompted  by  Miu  Martineati^  Account  of  the  Plight  of  Slaves  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.] 


Bbtovd  the  wide  Atlantic  w%ye. 

In  the  land  call'd  Freedom's  Home, 
There  groans  for  aye  the  Wretched  slave ; 

Thence  ever  oomes  his  moan, 
That  midsl  the  Free  he  stands  alone ; 

That  right  which  all  should  held 
Denied — the  right  to  be  his  own, 

Nat  traffick'd  in  for  gold  I 

GmsVd  there  the  hnsband's,  ikther's  heart ; 

Qrosh'd  all  thai  makes  life  sweet; 
The  child  and  parent  torn  apart. 

On  earth  no  more  to  meet. 
The  wife  he  to  his  bosom  press'd — 

'  And  hoped  he  e*er  should  press— 
By  other  arms  mosi  be  earessM, 

Though  loathed  each  caress  I 


His  body  worn  with  toil  seyere, 

Extorted  'gainst  his  will ; 
His  mind  in  darkness  kept,  through  fear. 

Yet  human  is  he  still. 
Yet  bums  that  flame  which  ever  bumeih 

Unquench'd  in  every  soul,. 
Which  prompts  the  slaye,  where'er  he  moumeth, 

To  seek  fair  Freedom's  goal. 

He  flies  the  lash  and  burning  brand ; 

He  flies  from  ceaseless  woe 
0*er  many  a  weary  league  of  land, 

And  chased  by  many  a  foe. 
By  day  he  hides  within  the  wood, 

Onward  by  night  he  hies ; 
Now  braves  the  storm,  now  stems  the  flood, 

And  still  from  thraldom  flies. 

The  hunt  is  up  1— befbre,  behindi 

They  press  the  flying  slave ; 
But  roused  bis  hopes,  and  fix'd  his  mind— 

'Tis  Freedom,  or  a  grave  I 
Onward!  onwsfd  flies  he  still  f 

Half-fiunish'd,  wounded  sore. 
Through  budi  and  swamp,  o'er  rook  and  biU* 

And  nears  the  hoped-for  shore. 

^  Much  gold  shall  pay  his  captor's  toil,— 

A  Thousand  en  his  head  !" 
Eager  they  rash  to  claim  the  spoil ; 

111  may  the  bloodhounds  speed  1 
Though  every  step  thou  print'st  in  gore, 

Brave  heart  1  still  hold  thou  on  I 
One  struggle  yet— one  effort  more — 

The  piiie  is  Freedom  won  1 

He  stands  at  length  upon  the  shore,-— 
The  blessed  land 's  in  sight,— 

Afar  is  heard  Niagara's  roar 
Exulting  in  his  might. 

No  help  appears,  no  boat  is  near 
To  waft  him  o'er  the  wave ; 

Again  starts  forth  the  bitter  tear- 
He  's  still,  alas  I  a  slaye  ! 


But  soon  he  spies  a  distant  bark, 

A  white-wing'd,  tiny  boat — 
To  his  fond  gaze  the  little  ark 

Is  the  noblest  ship  afloat  I 
For  as  the  boat  approaohes  nigh 

Where  he  trembles,  still  in  doubt, 
A  glorious  vision  meets  his  eye. 

And  is  welcomed  with  a  shout ! 

For  flrom  Uie  meet  floats  Britain's  flag, 

Stirred  by  the  gentle  air- 
Gave  e'er  such  joy  a  coloured  rag ! 

Or  flag  appear'd  so  fair  1 
•Tis  joy,  'tis  life,  to  this  poor  wretch  ! 

'Tis  yigour,  health,  and  fbod  I 
As,  running  to  the  sandy  beaoh, 

He  dashes  in  the  flood. 

He  gains  the  boat — ^he  climbs  on  board— 

Quick  beats  his  joyfhl  heart ; 
Nor  power  he  hath  to  speak  a  word— 

His  wish  his  looks  impart ; 
And  not  in  yain, — away  they  fly, 

Parting  the  willing  wave. 
To  where,  afar,  they  can  descry 

The  refhge  of  the  slave. 

How  much  of  joy  is  in  that  bound  1 

As  he  exulting  springs, 
And  lights  on  Freedom's  hallow'd  ground, 

As  borne  by  Mercury's  vrings ! 
How  sparkle  now  his  eyes  wiUi  fire 

They  never  knew  before  I 
He 's  gained  the  summit  of  desire — 

For  he 's  a  slave  no  more  \ 

Before  us  now  a  man  doth  stand — 

There 's  vigour  in  his  step ; 
Who  now  can  trace  gaunt  Famine's  hand 

Upon  his  sunken  cheek ! 
Who  now  the  marks  of  toil  can  trace — 

Limbs  shrunken,  bleeding,  torn ! 
Or  mark  upon  that  radiant  face 

The  sufferings  he  hath  home  1 

He  stands  an  alien  on  the  soil. 

Few  friends  to  aid  or  eheer; 
His  prospects  all  of  care  and  toil, 

With  many  a  pang  to  fear ; 
For  th'  icy  shower  firom  Winter's  breath 

Will  pierce  his  southern  form; 
And  laden  with  the  shafts  of  Death 

Will  seem  each  northern  storm. 

But  the  mind  can  give  the  body  power 

To  carry  out  its  vrill ; 
Give  strength  where  weakness  was  before — 

Strength,  industry,  and  skill. 
Then  what  to  him  are  toils  and  care, 

Scant  food  and  wintry  pains. 
Who  'scapes  from  Slayery's  murky  air. 

And  Freedom's  sunlight  gains  !  '  H.  F. 
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PARTY. 

SrcH  was  the  worldly  pofiiiion  which  wrong 
tean  from  the  gentle  eyes  of  Maigaret,  She  had 
borne,  with  rignal  patience,  the  adrersity  shared 
by  her  husband ;  ahe  suhmitted  with  leas  reaigna- 
tioD  to  the  prosperity  tending  to  their  domestic 
disnoion.  For  now,  alas !  they  were  often  apart. 
Uazgiiet  had  no  pietensions  to  be  presented  at 
CoQit  It  was  mnch  if  the  king  were  aware  that 
bis  plsaaaat  guest  was  a  husband  and  a  father. 
At  all  er^tsy  it  was  not  in  thtU  capacity  he  was 
m%ht  as  a  guest  at  the  Royal  Cottage, 

Happy  was  it,  perhaps,  for  Mrs.  Erskine  that 
ber  eldat-bom  was  a  girl.  For  already  her  boy 
ns  at  school,  while  Lily  became  her  mother's 
pspil  and  companion  ;  and  it  afforded  serioos  oc* 
enpation  to  her  leisure  to  mb  off  the  rust  of  the 
idiolanhip  bestowed  upon  her  by  her  good  old 
&tber,  for  the  benefit  of  her  promising  girl. 

Still  there  wanted,  eyen  to  the  disd^arge  of  this 
datj,  the  inoentiye  of  her  husband's  approving 
anile;  for  it  was  too  much  to  expect  from  the 
man  iHiose  hours  were  divided  between  the  respon- 
flbilitin  of  office,  and  the  brilliancies  of  royal  fes- 
tirity,  any  very  intense  interest  in  the  progress  of 
copy-books^  or  the  mysteries  of  universal  history. 
Captain  Enkine  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  com- 
paratiTely-sombre  home,  prepared  to  relate  rather 
tbaa  to  listen.  He  evidently  attributed  more  im- 
portance to  the  slightest  remark  addressed  to  him 
by  royal  lips,  than  to  the  slow  profidenoy  of  a 
cbild;  and  after  conversing  of  the  afisirs  of 
^orope  wiih  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  state, 
tbe  Wmots  of  a  little  wit  of  three  yean  old 
lost  somewhat  of  their  importance  in  his  ears. 

All  this-  Margaret  could  not  resent,  for  she 
^yr  it  to  be  natural ;  but  she  did  not  the  less 
<leplore  her  loss  in  the  extinction  of  perfect  sym- 
P&^y  between  them.  She  fancied,  indeed,  that 
no  djstinetions  of  royal  hospitality  would  have 
^(tranged  her  interest  from  her  own  dear  nursery 
^  aehool-room.  But  thb  arose  as  little  from 
P^sooal  merit,  as  the  worldliness  of  her  husband 
<nm  an  individual  fault.  She  rightly  attributed 
flitdifferenoe  to  the  infsrior  warmth  of  feeling  char- 
acterizing his  sex. 

Without  intending  it.  Lord  Baltimore  increased 
^wimavowed  displeasures. 

''Mj  mother  wants  you  and  Erskine  to  eome 
d&wn  to  Baltimore  at  Easter,"  said  he ;  '<  and,  of 
conne,  there  is  always  room  in  the  old  house  for 
«•  many  ehildren  as  you  choose  to  bring." 

**  Isdj  Powderham  has  kindly  written  to  me 
« the  subject,"  was  Margaret's  reply ;  **  and  I  was 
>Q  hopes  <rf  befaig  able  to  accept  her  invitation. 
She  mentieiiB  that  Lady  Mary's  marriage  is  to 
^^t  pUce  hi  Easter  week." 

"Yes;  Greatoux  fttncles  himself  chained  to 
town  UU  the  holidays,  by  his  duty  to  his  consti- 


tuents ;  and  my  father,  of  course,  sides  with  him, 
as  he  happens  to  belong  to  our  party.  But  why 
can't  you  come?" 

<<  Captain  Erskine  expects  an  invitation  to 
Windsor,  and  must,  of  course,  hold  hi^  time 
undisposed  of." 

"  By  Jove  I  Erskine  is  getting  as  great  a  cour* 
tier  as  the  rest  of  them,"  cried  Lord  Baltimore,  in 
a  tone  of  vexation ;  and  Margaret  did  not  alt<^e« 
ther  succeed  in  repressing  the  shake  of  tiie  head 
which  accompanied  her  smile  at  the  charge. 

**  It  b|ro«r  doing,"  said  she,  at  length*  ^  You 
have  made  us  sad  vain-glorious  people." 

^  No  I  oa  my  soul ! — ^I  have  nothing  of  the  kind 
upon  my  conscietiee,"  exclaimed  Lord  Baltimore, 
*^  I  look  upon  courtbrship  as  too  thoroughly  a 
game  of  chance,  to  wish  to  see  the  destinies  of 
those  I  regard  embarked  in  Uie  hasard.  It  b  a 
vocation  which,  like  diplomacy,  no  man  should 
embrace  who  cannot  afford  to  live  without  it." 

^All  we  possess  b  so  completely  the  fruit  of 
your  friendship,"  observed  Mrs.  Erskine,  earnestly, 
in  reply  to  a  remark  so  earnest,  **  that^  even  had! 
the  will,  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  conceal  from  you 
the  precarious  nature  of  otlr  fortunes." 

**  But  Erskine,  of  caurWy  insures  his  life?"  de« 
manded  Lord  Baltimore.  ^^  It  was  the  first  mea- 
sure I  suggested  to  him  on  hb  coming  hither ;  and 
he  seemed  fully  persuaded  of  the  necessity." 

^*  Yes :  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  such  a  pre^ 
eaution  as  the  duty  of  all  official  men  towards  their 
families." 

^  But  are  you  not  certain  of  hb  having  effected 
a  policy  of  insurance  on  hb  life  ?" 

**  It  would  scarcely  have  become  me  to  press 
such  an  inquiry,"  replied  Mrs.  Erskine,  with  a  deep 
blush.  ^  To  show  solbitude  on  such  a  pointy — ^I 
—who  was  portionless, — ^who— " 

**  You  are  the  moUier  of  children,"  resumed 
Lord  Baltimore,  more  sternly;  ''and  it  b  your 
paramount  duty  to  look  to  their  interests." 

**  An  insurance  on  a  life  (so  good,  thank  God, 
as  my  husband's)  b  a  costly  thing,  I  believe,  to 
accomplbh  ?"  observed  Mrs.  Erskine ;  betraying  by 
the  remark  that  the  subject  had  been  discussed 
between  her  and  her  husband. 

^Certainly.  It  could  not  be  done  without 
sacrifice ;  but  it  b  a  sacrifice  incumbent  on  the 
father  of  a  family.  Between  ourselves,  dear  Mrs. 
Erskine,  I  often  think  with  anxiety  on  the  uncer« 
tain  tenure  of  your  fortunes.  Courtiership,  among 
the  other  evib  attached  to  the  vocation,  b  an  ex* 
pensive  calling.  Royalty  perceives  no  difference 
in  the  income  of  the  man  of  twelve  thousand 
a-year,  and  the  man  of  twelve  hundred ;  and  these 
constant  journeys  and  gratuities ;  the  expenses  of 
dress,  servants,  and  equipage ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  heavy  pull  of  the  whbt-table ;  are  somewhat 
beyond  the  means  of  one  whose  business  it  is  to 
lay  by,  at  leasts  a  fourth  of  his  incomings." 
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**  Captain  Erskine  is  bo  good  a  player/* — said 
Margaret)  unwilling  to  coincide,  unable  to  deny, 
unwilling  to  confirm, — '^  that,  I  fancy,  he  has  no- 
thing to  fear  from  losses  at  play." 

**  Perhaps  not ;  but  the  habit  of  risking  a  ten 
times  higher  stake  than  he  has  a  right  to  hazard, 
destroys  his  just  appreciation  of  money.  A  false 
standud  is  ever  before  his  eyes :  he  becomes  ac* 
customed  to  trifle  with  sums  which  he  ought  to  re- 
gard as  serious." 

Mrs^  Erskine  no  longer  attempted  to  reply. 
Too  painfully  was  she  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
all  this.  She  knew  that,  for  the  first  time,  now, 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  prosperity,  they  were 
contracting  debts.  She  had  heard,  with  conster- 
nation, her  husband  talk  of  employing  a  certain 
fashionable  tailor,  **  because  he  was  a  capital  fel- 
low, who  (Minchem  assured  him)  never  bored 
people  for  money."  Lord  Baltimore  was  fully  jus- 
tified in  his  suspicion,  that  the  moral  principle  of 
Erskine's  noble  nature  was  deteriorated. 

In  order  to  divert  the  conversation  from  so  deli- 
cate a  point,  she  reverted  to  the  marriage  of  Lady 
Mary  Baltimore  and  Lord  John  Greatoux. 

"  Yes ;  I  believe  they  will  be  tolerably  happy, 
as  times  go,"  was  his  reply  to  her  gratulations. 
*'  It  is  a  perfectly  well-assorted  match.  They 
have  the  same  tastes  and  ambitions  :  both  are 
wedded  to  the  world,  and  ought  to  agree  when 
wMded  to  each  other." 

A  pang  shot  through  the  heart  of  Margaret. 
She  fancied  that  thb  marked  eulogy  of  well-as- 
sorted marriages,  arose  from  the  cloud  he  saw  ga- 
thering over  her  own— her  own  so  full  of  dispro- 
portion !  But  Lord  Baltimore  contemplated  only 
a  monil  equality. 

**  For  m^  part,*'  added  he,  bitterly,  (as,  by  re- 
maining silent,  she  had  afforded  him  leisure  for 
the  reflection,  that  even  merit  such  as  hers,  and 
excellence  such  as  Erskme's,  could  not  secure  per- 
fect unanimity,)  *^  for  my  part,  the  longer  I  live, 
the  more  I  am  inclined  to  wonder  at  any  person's 
risking  the  contrarieties  of  matrimony.  Perhaps 
from  the  perversity  of  human  nature,  because  my 
father  and  mother  torment  my  soul  out  to  mairy, 
I  have  all  but  vowed  a  vow  to  Hve  and  die  a  ba- 
chelor." 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  apprize  Mrs. 
Erskine,  that  this  resolution  arose  from  an  inti- 
matbn  made  by  Lord  Powderham,  (on  sounding 
the  depths  of  his  paternal  liberality,)  that  fortune 
must  be  his  primary  consideration  in  the  choice  of 
a  wife,  being  unable  to  make  a  settlement  on  him 
becoming  his  position  in  the  world,  as  heir-appa- 
rent to  an  earldom ;  but  he  did  hope  she  might 
repeat  it  to  Miss  Erskine,  so  as  to  neutralize  any 
expectation  she  might  have  formed,  and  had,  per- 
haps, a  right  to  form,  from  the  nature  of  his  at- 
tentions whenever  they  met  at  Somerset  House. 

But  on  glancing  towards  his  companion,  to  as- 
certain the  effect  produced  by  his  declaration,  he 
saw  that  Margaret's  feelings  were  otherwise  ab- 
sorbed. Tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  anxiety  for 
her  husband  in  her  heart. 

He  now,  for  the  first  time,  noticed  how  much 
thinner  and  paler  she  had  become  since  her  arrival 


in  town.  Though  still  a  lovely  woman,  she  was 
ten  years  older ;  and  bitterly  did  he  accuse  himself 
of  having  wholly  overlooked  the  change.  In  his 
growing  partiality  for  the  pleasant  society  of  Geor- 
giana,  he  felt  that  he  had  taken  too  little  thought 
of  the  cares  beginning  to  shed  their  thorns  in  the 
path  of  Margaret. 

**  But  even  if  Erskine  be  unable  to  accompany 
you  to  Bialtimore  at  Easter,"  said  he,  replying  to 
his  own  observation  on  the  change  in  her  appear- 
ance, ^  why  not  bring  the  children?  It  will  do 
you  all  good.  You  are  pining,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Erskine,  in  the  confinement  of  London.  Yon 
were  not  bom  for  our  atmosphere :  you  want  the 
fields  and  forests  to  restore  you.  You  want  the 
sunshine  of  the  country." 

"  I  want  the  sunshine  of  the  soul !"  burst  invo- 
luntarily from  the  quivering  lips  of  Margaret ;  and 
the  tears  flowing  unrestrainedly  from  her  eyes, 
appealed  so  forcibly  to  the  feelings  of  her  compan- 
ion, that,  rising  from  his  seat  and  approaching 
her,  he  took  her  hand  with  brotherly  interest,  as 
he  uttered  a  few  broken  words,  not  of  comfort,  but 
of  exhortation. 

Unluckily,  before  either  of  them  had  recovered 
their  composure,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
Adolphus  Minchem  (who,  ever  sinoe  the  &vour  of 
royalty  had  brightened  the  preipecta  of  Captain 
Erskine,  assumed  a  violent  f riend^p  towards  him, 
as  a  better  speculation  than  his  pretended  passion 
for  the  pretty  duchess)  made  his  appearance,  with 
an  official  message  from  Lord  Powderham. 

^  Where  is  Erskine  ?  "  cried  he,  evidently  con- 
fused by  the  untimeliness  of  his  enirie.  ^  I  want 
excessively  to  see  Erskine."  And  Margaret,  with 
whom  the  time-serving  Secretary  was  no  favourite, 
unluckily  found  no  better  answer  to  make  than— 
^  Then  you  should  have  gone  straight  to  his  office. 
You  must  be  aware  that,  at  this  time  of  day.  Captain 
Erskine  is  ahoojfa  engaged  at  the  Board!" 

The  significant  smile  with  which  Minchem 
glanced  from  the  lady  to  Lord  Baltimore,  and 
from  Lord  Baltimore  back  to  the  la^y,  at  this  can- 
did statement,  caused  the  blood  to  rush  into  the 
cheeks  of  the  former,  not  wiih  shame,  but  indig- 
nation. For,  without  surmising  that  any  former 
suspicion  had  been  attached  to  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  Erskines,  by  the  malicious  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  he  felt  how  fatally  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  now  discover- 
ed laid  them  open  to  the  slanders  of  an  evil  tongue. 

*'  If  you  are  going  in  search  of  Erskine,  Min- 
chem," said  he,  **  give  me  leave  to  accompany 
you.  I  also  came  hither  with  a  message  to  him ; 
and  shall  be  glad  to  take  back  his  answer  to  my 
mother.  By  the  way,  perhaps  ycu  can  save  me 
the  trouble  of  the  visit,  by  informing  me  whether 
he  spends  the  holidays  at  Windsor?  " 

Lord  Baltimore  rightly  conjectured  that  Mln- 
ehem's  attention  would  be  distracted  by  this  hint 
that  a  party  was  forming  at  Baltimore  Castle,  to 
which  he  had,  as  yet,  received  no  {notation ;  and, 
as  the  Secrets^  professed  utter  ignorance  of  Cap- 
tain Erskine's  engagements,  they  agreed  to  pro- 
ceed together  to  his  office  in  search  of  him. 

But  their  departure  was  only  a  signal  for  re- 
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newsl  of  the  tears  of  Maigaret  Not  because  any 
idea  that  the  nature  of  Lord  Baltimore's  attentions 
to  her  oould  be  made  the  subject  of  calumny, 
glanced  across  her  mind.  To  her  he  was  still  and 
onlj  her  husband's  benefactor.  But  the  moment 
he  aTowed  anxiety  on  Erskine's  account^  she  felt 
Lenelf  indeed  privileged  to  be  wretched. 

On  hunying  home  that  day  from  an  audience  at 
the  Treasury,  (from  which  Minchem  had  driven 
him  in  his  cab,)  to  dress  in  the  utmost  haste  for  a 
dinner  at  the  mansion  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
gdfihed  satellites  of  the  Carlton  Court,  her  hus- 
band found  the  eyes  of  his  gentle  Margaret  swollen 
with  weeping  ;  and  eager  were  his  inquiries  as  to 
the  origin  of  her  grief.  Had  anything  happened 
to  her  or  the  children  ?  Had  any  one  offended 
her?  Finding,  however,  that  he  could  extract 
from  her  nothing  but  negatives,  easily  mistaken 
ioT  sullen,  and  being,  as  he  more  than  once  re- 
minded her,  "  in  the  deuce  of  a  hurry,"  he  was 
obliged  to  defer  liis  investigations  and  consolations 
till  a  more  convenient  season  :  ^^  Lord  Grassfield 
being  the  sort  of  punctual  man  who  was  not  to  be 
kept  waiting." 

While  proceeding  to  his  dinner-party  as  fast  as 
a  hackney  coach  could  rumble,  his  mind  naturally 
reverted  to  the  low  spirits  of  his  wife. 

"  I  wonder  what  can  have  pui  poor  Margy 
so  plaguily  out?"  was  his  conjugid  soliloquy. 
*' Minchem  told  me  he  found  Baltimore  sitting 
with  her  at  five  o'clock :  so  that  she  cannot  have 
been  fretting,  as  she  sometimes  does,  for  want  of 
company.  But  I  verily  believe  women  love  to  cry 
I  little  now  and  then,  to  get  rid  of  their  vapours. 
When  they  have  no  family 'cares,  they  expend  their 
tears  on  some  sentimental  novel.  But  I  should  have 
thought  Margy  had  enjoyed  enough  of  weeping  in 
earnest,  in  our  darker  days,  to  find  pleasure  in  cry- 
iog  for  nothing." 

While  the  fortunes  of  the  Erskines  were  under- 
going these  singular  transitions,  Apston  pursued 
the  cTen  tenor  of  its  sleepy  way.  Spring  after 
^nng  renewed  the  velvet  margin  of  the  Severn ; 
^hile  the  noble  river  reflected  the  same  unmean- 
ing gmile  on  the  foolish  face  of  the  little  town,  as 
it  gazed  down  upon  the  flowing  waters  it  knew  not 
how  to  torn  to  account  Its  streets  were  still 
^nen  with  grass ;  and  its  tabby  coteries  bitter  with 
spite. 

How  could  it  be  expected  to  reconcile  itself  to 
^  decree,  that  a  being  so  devoid  of  personal  merit 
u  Hias  Lavinia,  should  enjoy  over  her  fellow 
^pstonians  not  only  the  advantage  of  a  residence 
^t  the  White  House,  and  the  possession  of  near- 
'J  QDe  hundred  thousand  pounds  3  per  cent,  con- 
»•^  bnt  of  a  kinsman  beloved  of  earls,  and  en- 
t^  to  share  the  bread  and  salt  of  royalty !  For, 
ihottgh  aware  that  they  knew  the  precise  degree 
of  affection  subsiating  between  her  and  her  cousin 
^e  Captain,  she  did  not  scruple  to  queen  it  over 
them  to  the  full  extent  of  his  courtly  favour. 
"  hcnerer  an  Apstonian  had  an  object  to  accom- 
plish in  pablic  fife.  Miss  Lavinia  was  sure  to  re- 
mind them  that,  "  had  they  behaved  more  gra- 
Qously  to  poor  Captain  Erskine  during  his  sojourn 
wnong  them,  they  might  now  reap  the  benefit  of 


his  influence  at  Court ;  *'  and  on  the  days  when 
the  newspapers  announced  his  arrival  at,  or  depaiv 
ture  from  Windsor,  there  was  no  calling  at  the 
White  House.  No  longer  adverting  to  "  Alick's 
prospect  of  a  baronetcy,"  as  a  thing  worthy  his 
inheritance,  the  country-cousin  seemed  to  fancy  it 
depended  entirely  upon  his  own  whim  and  fancy 
at  what  period  he  chose  to  be  made  a  peer.  Per- 
haps, in  her  heart  of  hearts,  she  did- not  altogether 
despair  of  seeing  him  figure  in  The  GaeeUe  and  the 
House  of  Lords  as  **  Alexander  firskine.  Baron 
Apston.*' 

Yet  all  the  recognition  bestowed  by  Captain 
Erskine  since  his  establishment  in  London  upon 
the  inffrata  pairia  of  his  wife,  was  occasionally  to 
commend  it  to  the  care  of  the  worst  of  angels ; 
while  even  Margaret  (though  in  her  reveries  she 
still  reverted  to  the  Boumefields  and  Severn-side 
as  the  sum  of  her  nearest  approach  to  perfect  hap- 
piness) had  held  no  further  communication  with 
Apston  than  by  a  commission  to  the  Hobarts 
to  redeem  for  her  from  the  present  possessors, 
whoever  they  might  be,  the  few  sets  of  books 
presented  to  her  father  by  his  pupils,  with  which 
her  extremity  of  poverty  had  compelled  her  to 
part. 

But  if  the  Erskines  obeyed  in  their  prosperity 
as  implicitly  as  in  their  adversity.  Miss  Lavinia's 
admonition  to  ^'  let  her  hear  no  more  of  them," 
the  old  lady  felt  convinced  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  voice  of  nature  must  cry  aloud  in 
their  hearts.  She  was  still  in  monthly,  weekly, 
daily,  and  hourly  expectation  of  hearing  from  "her 
cousin  the  Captain."  Laying  to  her  stubborn  soul 
the  flattering  unction  that  a  letter  might  at  any 
time  be  on  the  road,  dated  perhaps  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  royalty,  expressing  contrition,  and  en- 
treating a  restoration  to  favour,  she  was  encouraged 
in  all  her.bitter  nigger-driving  over  Miss  Toddles 
and  the  other  victims  of  her  caprices,  by  full  re- 
liance upon  an  eventual  reconciliation  with  her 
nearest  of  kin. 

Never,  however,  was  there  less  probability  of 
any  concession  of  the  kind.  Induced  in  the  first 
instance  to  dismiss  her  from  his  thoughts  as  some- 
thing bitter  and  odious,  a  woman  who  had  wronged 
his  wife  and  neglected  her  children,  there  was  no- 
thing now  to  recall  her  to  his  recollection.  As  a 
matter  of  policy,  he  considered  the  inheritance,  a 
lost  case-;  and  with  no  other  views  was  he  likely 
to  regard  her.  Thei-e  was  nothing  in  common  be- 
tween such  a  person  and  those  among  whom  he 
abided.  Having  forgotten  his  own  people  and  his 
father's  house,  having  forgotten  his  days  of  ad- 
versity, having  forgotten  his  good  resolutions, 
having  forgotten  himself,  how  was  he  likely  to 
remember  the  crabbed  old  maid  of  the  White 
House? 

Meanwhile  the  good  seed  scattered  by  the  friend- 
ship of  Lord  Baltimore  in  the  field  he  was  ac- 
cused by  Adolphus  Minchem  of  trying  to  sow  with 
tares,  was  bringing  forth  fruit.  The  attention  of 
Margaret,  once  directed  to  the  perils  of  her  situa- 
tion, she  did  not  again  lose  sight  of  them.  Since 
new  hazard  of  poverty  was  incurred  by  their  re-> 
cent  accession  of  income^  she  found  courage  tQ 
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treat  it  Uie  porerty,— to  retrench  and  economuBO. 
She  rose  earlier,  i^e  worked  harder,  ahe  deToted 
herself  more  sedulously  to  the  education  of  the 
children,  the  care  of  their  apparel,  the  superintend- 
ance  of  their  lives.  Like  a  Roman  matron,  she  took 
her  share  of  the  lahours  of  her  hand-maidens,  and 
was  not  ashamed. 

Instead  of  allowing  herself  to  he  persnaded,  ae 
had  heen  nearly  the  case,  to  accomptmy  Lady 
Carrolstown  now  and  then  to  the  opera,  or  appear 
in  the  Park  in  the  hrilliant  ec[nipage  of  Mrs. 
Wakehurst,  she  set  to  work  as  diligently  as  she 
had  ever  done  under  the  orders  of  Dame  Hohart's 
family  in  her  humble  lodging  in  the  Market  Place, 
after  an  expedition  to  the  Boumefields. 

But  all  this  passed  unnoticed  by  her  husband. 
His  life  was  beginning  to  be  as  the  phantasm  of  a 
dream.  Between  the  pauses  of  his  official  life,  he 
had  always  some  royal  commission  to  execute, 
some  person  to  visit,  or  object  to  see,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  king. 

Adolphus  Minchem,  who  never  set  foot  in  the 
royal  presence,  but  was  aware  of  Erskine's  triumphs 
from  the  missions  he  had  often  to  indite  in  Lord 
Powderham's  name,  often  suggested  to  the  favour- 
ite, half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  that  he  ought  to 
obtain  an  appointment  in  the  Royal  Household. 

"  Who  will  obtain  it  for  me  1"  cried  Erskine, 
laughing.  "  Lord  Powderham  (as  no  one  knows 
better  than  yourself)  has  already  done  marvels 
for  me.  It  would  be  monstrous  on  my  part,  the 
height  of  indelicacy  and  absurdity,  to  expect  him 
to  do  more.  And  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the 
king,  though  the  kindest  natured  of  men,  he  is 
one  of  the  lastto  whom  such  a  project  would  occur, 
unless  suggested  to  him  by  others.  He  has  pro- 
bably been  told  that  I  am  in  the  enjoyment  of  ex- 
cellent places,  and  concludes  me  to  be  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  certain  amount  of  private  fortune. 
Were  I  to  make  a  profession  of  poverty,  I  should 
proclaim  myself  unfitted  for  the  position  to  which 
his  kindness  has  promoted  me.  No  chance,  there- 
fore, of  the  promotion  to  which  you  allude,  unless 
at  the  proposition  of  some  better  friend  than  I  am 
ever  likely  to  obtain  at  court.  ** 

**  But  consider  your  claims  upon  Baltimore !" 

'*  Heaven  knows  they  have  been  a  thousand- 
fold discharged/'  cried  Captain  Erskine. 

"  Obligations  of  that  kind  are  never  fully  dis- 
charged. He,  at  least,  is,  I  am  sure,  of  that  opinion.'* 

''The  more  reason  that  I  should  think  other- 
wise," 

"  Besides  he  has  such  a  strong  personal  affecUon 
for  you  all ;  not  only  for  yourself,  but  for  the  chil- 
dren,/or  Mrs,  Erskine  I" 

*^  Yes !  he  loves  the  children  almost  like  a  fa- 
ther !"  exclaimed  Erskine,  with  a  degree  of  sim- 
plicity which  Minchem  regretted  the  necessity  of 
enjoying  without  a  confederate.  *' And  he  would, 
I  really  believe,  do  anything  in  the  world  for  Mar- 
garet. No  one  better  understands  her  value.  But 
I  should  be  ashamed  if  he  fancied  there  could  be 
the  smallest  occasion  to  do  anything  for  her.  We 
are  fifty  times  better  off  than  I  ever  expected. 
'Tis  true,  I  have  a  cursed  old  hag  of  a  maiden  aunt, 
with  a  fortune  of  three  thousand  a-year,  and  not 


another  relation  in  the  world,  who  onoe  deoland 
me  iMr  heir,  and  has  turned  her  back  upon  ns. 
But  on  A«r  I  had  long  ceased  to  count." 

^Still,  the  case  iB  not  hopeless?" 

^  Perfectly  so.  Past  praying  for  1  In  £ut,  I 
have  no  excuse  for  not  living  within  my  income, 
except  that,  on  first  coming  to  town,  a  thcmsand 
little  expenses  occur  which  do  not  happen  again. 
A  year  or  two  hence,  I  shall  be  rich  again ;  i 
year  or  two  hence,  I  shall  have  brought  matten 
round!" 

^I  was  afraid,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Minehem, 
cordially,  (perceiving  Erskine  in  the  vein  to  be 
communicative,)  I  was  afruid  you  were  going  it  a 
Utth  fast  I** 

**  Between  ourselves,  the  last  three  months  have 
been  the  devU !  The  last  time  I  was  at  the  Cot- 
tage, there  was  such  infernal  betting  going  on!  I 
kept,  of  course,  out  of  it ;  for  a  five  pound  note 
staked  here  and  there,  (more  in  the  way  of  con- 
versation and  accidentaUy  than  for  anything  elae,) 
does  not  pass  for  betting.  It  makes  a  sad  hole, 
however,  in  a  slender  pocket-book,  as  I  dareeay 
you  have  found  before  now.  Blessed,  therefore,  be 
the  advent  of  quarter-day !" 

**But  your  banker  can  set  any  trifle  of  that 
kind  straight  for  you,"  observed  Minchem,  care- 
lessly. 

**  I  ham  none.  When  I  was  on  service,  my 
agent  was  my  banker ;  now  I  have  received  my 
half-pay  mysdf.  What  has  a  poor  hand-to-mouth 
fellow  like  myself  to  do  with  a  banker  ?" 

**  Precisely  what  I  said  just  now.  Obtain  his 
assistance  in  making  two  ragged  ends  meet  If 
you  want  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  I  will  take 
you  to  mine,  (a  relation  of  my  own,)  who  will,  I 
am  satisfied,  be  happy  to  oblige  yon.  /will  ex- 
plain matters  to  him.  Your  aaliuy  can  be  paid 
over  to  him*  J  will  take  care  of  the  arrange* 
ments." 

Captain  Erskine,  really  in  want  of  the  sum 
specified,  gratefully  accepted  the  offer*  He  had 
left  home  that  morning,  dreading  lest  Margaret 
should  apply  to  him  for  the  means  of  meeting 
certain  family  expenses,  never  before  allowed  to 
accumulate ;  and  could  not  contemplate,  without 
pain,  the  necessity  of  explaining  to  her  how  far 
he  had  exceeded  their  prudent  resolutions.  To 
evade  this  painful  explanation,  to  be  able  to  vol- 
unteer the  payments  he  was  afraid  of  being  ex- 
posed to  refiise,  was  a  delightful  alternative.  After 
signing  a  receipt  and  pocketing  the  money,  he 
could  hardly  forbear  taking  a  precipitate  leave  of 
Minchem,  and  rushing  back  to  his  wife.  As  yet, 
the  world  had  done  no  more  than  harden  the  wr- 
face  of  his  heart. 

On  the  other  hand,  Margaret  was  too  fond  and 
too  discriminating  an  observer,  not  to  have  been 
fully,  though  silently,  aware  of  his  want  of  money. 
She  knew  him  to  be  by  nature  generous  and  just ; 
and  had  seen  him,  of  late,  betrayed  Into  illiberal 
and  scarcely  equitable  acts,  by  what  she  justly 
inferred  to  be  inability  to  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket.  When,  therefore,  she  saw  him  suddenly 
expand  into  joyous  generosity,  like  a  sailor  who 
has  received  his  prise-money,  or  a  lawyer  after 
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goiging  the  eofits  of  ft  chAnotty  suit,  she  ahaddered 
at  ibe  idea  that  the  money,  thus  flowing  throngh 
his  hands,  mart  be  the  product  of  saooess  at  tibe 
eard-tablei  The  oonjecture  was  wormwood  to  her. 
She  had  no  longer  conrage  to  out  ont  the  new 
dienefl  he  had  presented  her.  She  oonld  not  bear 
to  Me  the  children  phtjing  with  their  costljr  toys* 
There  was  the  price  of  tears  npon  them.  It  was 
not  the  moment  for  receiving  the  salaries  of  either 
of hift offices.  Yes:  she  conld  not  donbt  that  he 
bad  been  winning  at  play ! 

Some  eril  restdt  or  other  is  sure  to  follow  the 
extinction  of  confidence  between  a  married  oonple. 
Had  £nkine  ayowed  the  tmth  to  his  wife^  it  would 
have  been  far  leas  painfnl  than  this  humiliating 
and  gromidless  surmise ;  a  surmise  of  which  she 
bad  so  means  of  diminishing  the  bitterness :  for 
she  voold  have  considered  it  |a  crime  to  confide 
tack  an  imputation  to  either  of  her  two  friends, 
to  LoTd  Baltimore,  or  her  counn  Creorgiana. 

Bot  while  she  sank  dispirited  and  afraid,  rery 
^liferent  was  the  result  of  this  new  command  of 
nwney  on  the  temper  of  her  husband.  Erskine 
was  beceming  reckless  and  flighty  as  a  boy.  He 
vas  what  is  ^lled  up  toanything :  and  with  such 
P^edupositiona,  eyeiything  is  soon  proposed  to  a 
lion.  Minchem  had  already  introduced  him  to  a 
younger  circle  of  ofiicial  men,  younger  and  less 
cooseqaential  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at 
Powderham  House.  His  gentlemanly  appearance, 
and  reputation  as  a  royal  favourite,  rendered  him 
^  object  of  attention.  He  was  elected  into  a 
l<^g  club ;  and  many  were  the  pleasant  bacheloiv 
partics  he  was  forced  to  join :  nay,  beginning  to 
&ncy  himself  a  wondrous  good  judge  of  a  horse, 
be  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  betting  books  of 
o^r  men.  He  seemed,  indeed,  to  plunge  into  the 
natural  diversions  of  his  sex,  with  an  appetite  the 
more  eager  from  having  been  so  long  restricted  to 
petticoat  association. 

It  was  not,  as  Captain  Erskine  often  assured 
biiQself,  that  he  valued  his  home  the  less ;  but, 
^r  his  official  worries^  he  wanted  recreation. 
His  wife  was  not  at  leisure  to  devote  herself  to  him 
M  fonneiiy.  Her  time  was  absorbed  by  Lily's  edu- 
cKtioa.  His  boy  was  at  school ;  the  others  mere 
playthings.  No  fault  of  his,  therefore,  if  he  wete 
<JriTen  abroad  for  society. 
So  argned  he  with  himself ;  while  to  Margaret,  he 
wniarked,  that  he  was  glad  to  ride  or  drive  with 
Mmchem,  or  Lord  Heniy  Greatoux,  or  Sir  John 
H^  as  he  had  almost  lost  sight  of  Lord  Baltimore. 
^He  was  convinced  Baltimore  was  in  love,  and 
^  the  course  of  his  true  love  did  not  run  smooth. 
For  Baltimore,  when  they  did  meet,  was  always 
o&t  of  spirits,  and  took  care  that  they  should  meet 
bat  seldom.** 

Margaret  listened  with  a  pang.  For  she  knew 
that  he  was  not  speaking  the  tohole  truth ;  and  since 
^  stooped  to  be  disingenuous,  inferred  the  worst. 
She  had  little  doubt  that  their  exceDent  friend 
dToided  her  husband's  company,  because  disgusted 
ty  his  propensity  for  play. 

Her  disapproring  silence  seemed  so  morose,  as  to 
jastify  Captun  Erskine  in  joining,  that  day,  a 
dmner  at  the  Clarendon,  given  by  Lord  Henry 


Greatoux  on  his  brother  s  marriage,  fo  which  he 
had  meditated  sending  an  excuse.  He  went^  there^ 
fore,  and  drank  deep  ere  he  departed  ;  and  after 
drinking  deep  with  men  of  the  age  and  habits  of 
Lord  Henry,  Minchem,  and  Co.,  the  transition  was 
easy  to  Graham's,  whither  his  friends  were  oon<» 
stantly  in  the  habit  of  resorting.  He  even  fancied 
he  returned  home  that  night  an  exemplary  char- 
acter,  because  he  had  not  been  tempted  to  borrow 
money,  (having  lueklly  none  in  his  pocket,)  in 
order  ^  to  try  his  luok"  at  the  haEard-table ! 

Such  was  poor  Erskine's  new  and  Minchemised 
code  of  morality  t  Such  was  the  disordered  state 
of  his  principles ! 

There  are  two  instances  In  which  a  man  cannot 
cast  up  his  accounts  too  often — ^in  reckoning  with 
his  conscience,  and  in  reckoning  with  his  banker. 
The  moment  he  begins  to  trust  to  his  memory,  the 
moment  his  perceptions  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  and  right  or  wrong,  become  in  the  slightest 
degree  indefinite,  his  affairs,  temporal  and  spiritual^ 
are  in  a  bad  way. 

There  was,  however,  little  temptation  to  Erskine 
to  make  short  his  reckonings.  He  did  not  so  enor- 
mously  exdeed  as  to  make  the  danger  inuninent. 
Every  man  still  applauded  and  approved, — every 
man  sUll  trusted ;  and,  while  he  beheld  constantly 
scattered  around  him,  from  the  hand  of  prodigality, 
such  piles  of  gold,  such  marvels  of  luxury,  how 
could  he  be  expected  to  recollect  that  the  richest 
mine  may  become  exhausted ! 

He  had,  in  truth,  no  time  for  reflection ;  he  was 
either  always  busy,  or  always  amused.  His  chil- 
dren adored  him,  were  thriving,  and  well-dressed. 
His  wife  received  him  with  a  smile ;  and  he  had 
no  leisure  to  examine  whether  that  smile  arose,  as 
of  old,  oUt  of  the  depths  of  her  heart  $  or  to  whose 
care  and  industry  he  was  indebted  for  the  tender- 
liess  and  attractive  aspect  of  his  children.  Like 
most  men  of  his  set,  so  long  as  the  earth  brought 
forth  good  fruits,  and  he  had  an  appetite  for  their 
enjoyment,  he  was  content  to  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry,  without  inquiring  by  what  hand  the 
branches  were  pruned  or  the  roots  watered. 

At  length  came  to  pass  the  event  so  long  ambi- 
tioned  by  Erskine,  as  calculated  to  secure  his  future 
fortunes  in  life  : — ^a  place  in  the  royal  household, 
a  place  that  would  more  than  double  his  present 
income,  was  offered  to  his  acceptance. 

'*  Have  a  care,"  was  the  warning  remonstrance 
of  Baltimore.  **  This  post  is  untenable  with  your 
commissionership." 

**  Of  course  it  is.  But  the  salary  is  more  than 
twice  as  considerable." 

^*  The  commissionership  is  permanent." 

**  The  place  may  be  considered  permanent :  for, 
when  was  the  king  ever  known  to  dismiss  a  mem- 
ber of  his  household,  unless  for  some  heinous 
offence,  such  as,  I  trust,  I  am  incapable  of  givingi" 

^'  The  king  himself  is  not  permanent,"  observed 
Lord  Baltimore. 

*'  You  are  not  proceeding  the  treasonous  length 
of  imagining  the  death  of  the  king?"  cried  Captain 
Erskine,  laughing.  **  Why,  he  is  in  the  prime  of 
life,  when  we  consider  the  great  age  attained  by 
his  royal  fathers." 
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'' Jhe  princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  are 
certainly  long*lIved.  But  considering  that,  by 
accepting  this  place,  you  forfeit  a  permanent  home 
for  your  wife  and  family — " 

^*  But  if  I  attain  the  means  of  hiring  another, 
and  a  more  commodious  one?"  interrupted  Erskine. 
^'And  you  will  admit  that  Somerset  House  is 
deucedly  out  of  the  way." 

^*  Out  of  the  way  for  a  man  of  your  present 
habits,  perhaps.  I  did  not  consider  it  so  when 
first  you  came  to  town, — ^neither  did  you." 

Erakine  coloured  slightly  at  this  allusion.  It 
was  a  remark  often  made  to  him  by  Margaret,  in 
answer  to  his  grumblings,  whenever  he  found  him- 
self late  for  a  dinner  in  May  Fair ;  and  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him,  that  the  man  so  familiar  with 
her  arguments,  had  perhaps  been  instigated  by  his 
wife  to  recommend  1^  retaining  the  commissioner- 
ship  and  her  present  house.  This  surmise  hardened 
his  heart.  No  man  can  bear  the  idea  of  his  wife 
engaging  auxiliaries  against  him.  There  is  some- 
thing of  anti-conjugal  confederacy  in  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, which  amounts  to  treachery.  For  the  first 
time,  he  assigned  unpleasant  importance  to  the  re- 
,  mark  so  often  made  by  Dudo  Minchem, — ^*  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  Lord  Baltimore  would  not 
do  for  Mrs.  Erskine ! " 

The  consequence  was,  that  Baltimore's  aigu- 
ments  against  acceptance  of  the  place  served  to 
determine  him  to  an  immediate  resignation  of  the 
commissionership.  The  moment  his  friend  left 
him,  he  went  straight  to  Lord  Powderham  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  the  Earl,  partly  from  dutiful  con- 
viction, and  partly  because  it  was  agreeable  enough 
to  have  such  a  piece  of  patronage  again  at  his  dis- 
posal, assured  him  he  was  acting  most  judiciously ; 
and  that,  situated  as  he  was,  any  demur  concern- 
ing acceptance  of  the  royal  favour  conferred  upon 
him,  would  be  ruinous  to  his  prospects  in  life; — 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  kiss  hands  and  be  tliankful. 

Half  inclined,  in  his  present  state  of  feeling  to- 
wards Lord  Baltimore,  to  fancy  that  his  very  dif- 
ferent counsels  and  view  of  the  case  must  have 
proceeded  from  sinister  motives,  Captain  Erskine 
put  a  sort  of  angry  precipitancy  into  every  measure 
connected  with  his  change  of  condition.  He  en- 
gaged a  house  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  without 
consulting  either  his  wife  or  his  friend.  He  seemed 
to  fancy  them  a  majority  against  him  which  he 
could  only  defeat  by  stratagem ;  and  the  first  men- 
tion which  Margaret  heard  of  her  new  residence, 
was  after  the  signature  of  the  lease ! 

Perhaps  the  angry  husband  surmised  that,  if 
consulted,  she  would  suggest  a  more  moderate 
establishment,  to  secure  the  economy  daily  more 
essential  to  their  affairs.  But  against  such  advice, 
he  felt  armed  by  the  consciousness  of  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world  in  which  he  moved. 
What  should  she  know  of  the  feelings  of  his  majesty 
on  such  points  ?  How  could  she  be  aware  of  his 
desire  that  those  honoured  by  his  favour  should 
exhibit  the  gloss  of  prosperity  ? 

With  a  heavy  heart,  therefore,  did  Maigaret 
take  possession  of  her  new  habitation.  Her  sad- 
dened mind*s-eye  beheld  it  encompassed  with  a 
hedge  of  thorns.     She  knew  it  to  be  beyond  their 


means;  not  their  aj^rent  means  and  nominal 
income  of  two  thousand  a-year,  but  the  portiou 
of  it  which  their  encumbrances  and  the  prospects 
of  their  children  entitled  them  to  expend.  Trouble 
had  rendered  her  wise.  If  at  Somenet  House  she 
had  been  sometimes  t^npted  to  sigh  for  her  humble 
lodgings  at  Apston,  how  often,  in  her  new  abode, 
was  she  likely  to  regret  her  gratuitous  home  at 
Somerset  House ! 

She  regretted  it,  too,  on  other  accounts.  The  dose, 
narrow  street  she  was  henceforward  to  inhabit, 
looked  like  a  prison  to  her  children,  after  the  cheer- 
ful panorama  of  the  Thames,  to  which  their  eyes 
were  accustomed.  They  seemed  suddenly  deprived 
of  light  and  air.  They  missed  their  broad  tenaoe 
and  the  Temple  gardens.  Even  the  parks  seemed 
to  want  the  embellishment  of  the  busy  move- 
ments of  their  beloved  river. 

These,  however,  were  minor  grievances.  The 
real  evil  of  the  house  was  the  loss  of  all  pretext 
for  withdrawing  from  the  attention  of  the  Carrob- 
towns,  Wakehursts,  Powderhams,  Greatouxes  and 
innumerable  new  friends  and  acquaintances  entailed 
upon  her  by  the  hospitalities  of  Baltimore  Castle. 
**  For  Lily's  sake,  you  must  not  be  too  ungracious 
to  these  people  I "  was  Miss  Erskine's  advice. 
^  Three  or  four  years  hence,  you  will  be  glad 
enough  to  take  her  to  their  balls  and  parties." 

But  Margaret,  who  knew  that  the  interval  of  those 
three  or  four  years  must  be  devoted  to  the  severe 
dischaige  of  her  maternal  duties  towards  a  family 
of  half  ^  dozen  children,  who  had  seldom  an  hour 
at  her  disposal,  and  looked  upon  every  frivolous 
expense  as  a  crime,  looked  with  a  tearful  eye  upon 
the  cards  left  upon  her  table  by  some  of  the  great- 
est of  the  land.  Such  empty  honours  afibrded 
her  no  pleasure.  Amid  the  clatter  of  the  London 
spring,  with  its  uproar  of  equipages  and  vanities, 
slie  longed  for  the  wings  of  a  bird  that  she  migiit 
flee  away  and  be  at  rest.  Could  some  benevolent 
genius  have  indulged  her  wish  at  that  moment,  it 
would  have  been  to  find  herself  strolling  with  her 
darling  children  among  the  green  pastures  of  the 
Boumefields,  as  in  her  childhood  she  had  strayed 
there  with  her  parents — ^in  her  maturity,  with  the 
object  of  her  affections.  It  seemed  to  her  preju- 
diced heart  as  if  the  spring  could  not  break  so  aus- 
piciously in  any  other  spot ;  as  if  no  forget-me-nots 
could  be  so  blue,  no  turf  so  green,  as  those  which 
had  refreshed  her  eyes  in  the  rare  holidays  of  her 
laborious  days  of  early  probation. 

She  sometimes  wished  she  had  courage  to  talk 
about  these  things  to  Geoigiana  Erskine,  for  whom 
she  entertained  a  sincere  regard.  But  Georgians 
was  the  kinswoman  of  her  husband  ;  and,  reluc- 
tant as  she  would  have  been  to  utter  to  aty^  human 
being  a  syllable  implying  blame  of  him  towards 
whom  she  still  experienced  the  gratitude  of  an 
humble  nature,  it  seemed  doubly  sinful  to  depre- 
ciate him  in  the  eyes  of  one  so  near  akin  :  more 
particularly  since,  while  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
the  world  in  general,  redoubled  their  attentions  to 
the  royal  favourite,  Georgiana  became  every  year 
less  friendly  to  him. 

While  gradually  progressing  into  ^  Cousin 
Alick,"  wi^  her  sisters,  he  bad  become  only  Cap- 
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tain  Enkine  with  her :  perhaps,  because  no  one 
noted  more  sorrowfully  the  unsettled  nature  of  his 
aooonnts  with  his  banker  and  his  conscience,  or 
metsored  his. demerits  so  accurately  by  the  stan- 
dard of  the  ▼irtuee  of  his  wife. 

Mis.  Erskine  refrained,  therefore,  from  anything 
amonnting  to  confidence.  The  only  mark  of  pre- 
leience  she  showed  Geoigiana  oyer  her  sisters  was, 
that,  after  exerting  hersdf  to  meet  with  spirit  the 
lively  sallies  of  the  brilliant  Lady  Carrolstown,  in 
presence  of  Geoigiana  she  gave  way  unreservedly 
to  her  depression.  But  she  submitted  to  hear  those 
grave  looks  attributed  to  indisposition,  rather  than 
avow  the  cares  that  were  eating  into  her  heart. 
Nor  was  this  a  mere  pretext.  She  toaa  indisposed. 
The  few  years  of  prosperity  which  had  elapsed 
anee  their  settlement  in  London,  had  exercised  a 
more  injurious  efiect  upon  her  constitution  than 
the  ten  preceding  ones  of  toil  and  privation. 

Meanwhile,  the  bad  health  or  bad  spirits  of 
Haigaret^  no  matter  which,  a£Forded  additional 
motive  fer  the  visits  of  Georgiana.  The  new 
habitation  of  her,  cousins  was  within  a  walk  of  her 
own,  and  her  father  too  much  absorbed  in  his  court- 
ehip  of  a  rich  widow,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  at  Cheltenham,  to  take  heed  of  her  comings 
and  goings.  Scarcely  a  day  passed,  therefore, 
vithout.ksr  'ftiding  her  way  to  South  Street.  Her 
pieseace  was  no  obstruction  to  the  children's  les- 
•oos.  Her  visits  were  no  obstacle  to  those  of  Lord 
fialtfanoie.  The  little  Erskines  fancied,  they  got 
on  better  ii4ien  cousin  Georgy  was  there.  Perhaps, 
in  his  heart,  Lord  Baltimore  thought  so  too.  For, 
aware  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  settlement 
from  his  embarrassed  father,  Lord  Baltimore  ab- 
stained, from  scruples  of  conscience,  from  profiting 
b^  Sir  John  Erskine's  invitations,  lest  he  should 
give  rise  to  expectations  which  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  fulfil.  Yet,  with  the  logic  peculiar  to 
lorers,  he  seemed  to  think  he  was  doing  no  injury  to 
Gcoi]g^ana  by  cultivating  her  preference,  and  seek- 
ing her  society  at  the  house  of  a  third  person. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  every  temptation  to  a  man 
m  love  so  to  indulge  himself.  A  warm  mutual  sym- 
pathy in  tbe  destinies,  of  Margaret  and  her  children, 
afforded  some  pretext  for  the  pleasure  they  took  in 
each  other  s  society ;  and  being  the  only  two  per- 
aons  systematically  admitted  as  morning  visiters 
in  South  Street,  or  rather  as  visiters  at  any  hour, 
it  was  a  pleasure  they  enjoyed  unmolested.  Lord 
Baltimore  was  as  sure  of  a  daily  interview  with 
Gtoigiana,  as  though  he  had  obtained  the  consent 


of  both  families  to  their  marriage,  and  the  settle- 
ments were  in  progress. 

How  was  he  to  surmise,  that  the  more  he  de« 
voted  himself  to  Miss  Erskine,  the  greater  the 
colouring  lent  to  certain  groundless  scandals  de- 
vised by  the  chattering  private  Secretary  ?  How 
to  conjecture  that,  while  entertaining  no  wish  on 
earth  but  to  become  the  happy  husband  of  an  ami- 
able, oompanionable,  unaffected  girl,  he  was  in- 
curring the  chaige  of  undermining  the  household 
happiness  of  another  ? 

It  was  natural  that,  the  longer  the  absences  of 
Captain  Erskine  at  Windsor  and  Brighton,  the 
more  assiduous  the  visits  of  his  friend.  A  tiiou- 
sand  attentions  purported  to  mark  to  Mrs.  Erskine, 
Lord  Baltimore's  gratitude  for  the  patience  with 
which  she  bore  his  intrusions,  and  turned  a  blind 
eye  and  deaf  ear  to  his  unavowed  courtship  of 
her  cousin.  But,  alas,  the  blindness  and  kindness 
for  which  he  and  Greoigy  were  so  thankful  to  her, 
proceeded  only  from  the  pre-occupation  of  a  care- 
crazed  mind.  She  saw  nothing  that  was  going  on. 
On  her  bantering  Miss  Erskine,  upon  some  occasion, 
on  Lord  Baltimore's  attachment,  she  had  replied— 
'*  I  give  you  my  honour,  he  never  made  me  the 
smallest  avowal  of  regard  :'*  and  Margaretinstantly 
concluded  herself  mistaken  ;  more  particularly 
because,  on  venturing  a  similar  hint  by  firelight, 
in  a  confidential  manner,  to  her  husband's  friend, 
he  had  answered  in  a  tone  of  grave  displeasure — 
"  I  am  not  aware  of  showing  any  particular  pre- 
ference for  Miss  Erskine.  I  shoidd,  in  fact,  be  in- 
excusable for  doing  so  ;  as  I  am  never  likely  to 
marry.  The  state  of  my  father's  affairs  renders  it 
impossible." 

After  so  frank  an  avowal  on  both  sides,  there- 
fore, Margaret  had  every  reason  to  infer,  that  their 
visits  to  South  Street  had  no  other  motive  than 
kindness  towards  herself;  and  as  she  felt  these 
frequent  visits  to  be  somewhat  of  an  interruption  to 
her  matronly  and  maternal  duties,  she  was  thankful 
to  them  for  contenting  themselves  with  each  other's 
society ;  which  they  enjoyed,  while  she  read,  or 
wrote,  or  worked,  as  comfortably  as  though  no 
Margaret  were  in  existence ! 

Mr.  Minchem,  meanwhile,  was  fully  justified  in 
his  remark,  that  "It  was  a  deuced  good  thing  for 
Balty's  poor  cab^horse,  that  Erskine  had  given  up 
his  Commissionership  ;  ay,  and  for  Baity  too,  who 
was  able  to  spend  three  hours  a  day  in  South  Street, 
instead  of  his  two  hours  and  a  half  at  Somerset 
House." 


(To  be  continued,) 
MUSCA  MORIBUNDA. 

FROM  THE  ORKEK. 


Wastx  not  on  ne  one  pitying  line  ; 
Ambition's  glorions  fate  is  mine  1 
With  heedless,  raptnrons  haste  I  fiew. 
Lured  by  those  eyes  of  witching  bine. 
The  daaJing  sheen  betrayed  my  sight, 
AbA  now  I  sink  to  endless  night. 


Mine  eyes  grow  dim ;  my  senses  reel ; 
No  fears,  no  lingenng  pangs  I  feel ; 
No  vain  regrets  ;  a  joyful  death  I  die  : 
Qnench'd  in  the  crystal  of  Parthenias'  eye. 

SWTNFBtf  JBBV18. 
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MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  MRS.  GRANT  OF  LAGGAN .♦ 


AxTHOiTOH  Mm.  Grant  of  Laggan  liTed  to  ex- 
treme old  age,  and  has  been  dead  for  a  few  years, 
her  name^  we  are  perBaaded,  must  still  be  familiar 
and  welcome  to  Scottish  ears.  Nor  can  she  be 
altogether  forgotten  in  England,  where  her  early 
Letters  made  a  lively  impression ;  and  certainly  not 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  At  all  events,  her 
fresh,  healthful,  and  delightful  works  must  be  re- 
membered, as  they  represent  something  which  many 
of  us  would  not  willingly  let  go ;  and  that  because 
they  paint  a  condition  of  society,  a  primitiye  state 
of  manners,  which  become  the  more  fascinating  in 
the  retrospect,  the  farther  that  luxury  and  pseudo- 
refinement  bears  us  away  from  the  homely,  but 
pure  and  heartfelt  social  enjoyments  which  they 
promoted.  Distance  may,  no  doubt,  interpose  its 
magic  veil,  softening  asperities  and  external  rude- 
nesses ;  but  the  substantial  plenty,  the  leisure,  and 
freedom  of  mind  of  these  bygone  times,  with  their 
simplicity  and  ease  of  manners, — ^aU,  in  brief,  that 
is  comprehended  in  Wordsworth's  emphatic 

"  Plain  Hying  and  high  thinking,"— 
were  solid  and  enduring  social  blessings.  Nor  is 
it  wonderful,  that,  from  the  barren  heights  which 
eyeiy  class  of  society,  above  the  lowest,  has  attained, 
if  not  in  physical  comfort  yet  in  external  accommo- 
dation, many  a  longii^,  lingering  look  should  be 
cast  back  upon  the  rude  and  simple  times  which 
are  vividly  and  picturesquely  reflected  in  Mrs. 
Grant's  pages.  Her  "Letters  from  the  Moun- 
tains" are  the  genuine  picture  of  a  life  spent  in 
seclusion  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Highlands ;  and 
a  life,  how  full  of  energy,  affection,  and  healthful 
ei^oymentl  Imagination  and  taste  may,  in  her 
instance,  have  imparted  a  glow  to  the  local  coloui^ 
ing ;  but  some  measure  of  these  faculties  were 
no  mean  constituents  in  the  happiness  of  the 
common  life  lived  and  described — ^part  of  her  char- 
tered possessions,  but  also,  to  some  extent,  possessed 
by  every  Highlander.  Mrs.  Grant's  representation 
of  domestic  and  social  manners  in  tiie  State  of 
New  York,  in  her  own  childhood  and  girlhood,  or 
before  the  revolutionary  war,  are  equidly  faithful 
and  delightful  as  her  delineations  of  the  peaceful  life 

of  the  Highland  glens. ^Thebook  before  us  is  of  a 

difierent  character ;  and  chiefly,  or  abne,  interest- 
ing from  what  it  tells  of  the  farther  personal 
history  of  the  writer  of  the  works  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  and  of  a  few  distinguished  literary 
persons,  and  other  notabilUies  with  whom  she  came 
into  contact,  during  her  long  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh. There  are  in  it  no  loyal  and  pious  clansmen, 
rich  in  manners,  and  in  ancestral,  homely  wisdom, 
though  poor  in  science  and  learning ;  no  primitive 
Dutch  and  English  settlen  living,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk,  the  rural  life  in  all 
its  joys  and  ease,  if  not  what  is  now  called  ele- 
gance, or  cottag^-om^  refinement      Nearly  the 

*  Author  of  «  Letters  from  the  MounUiM,"  "  Memoirs 
of  u  American  Udy,"  &c,  &c  Edited  by  her  son,  J.  P. 
Unuit,  Esq.    3  vols.,  with  Portrut,    Lon9[mAn8. 


whole  interest  of  the  new  series  of  letters  devolvBi^ 
therefore,  upon  the  author ;  the  anecdotes  she  re- 
lates of  distinguished  literary  characters;  and  hsr 
opinions  on  the  various  topics  which  she  |ndden- 
tally  touches  in  the  course  of  a  private  oorrespon- 
denoe  of  above  thirty  years,  and  consisting  of  four 
hundred  selected  letters.  The  great  blemish  of  this 
correspondence,  is  that  attributable,  more  or  less,  to 
the  greater  part  of  all  female  correspondence  that  is 
not  between  the  most  intimate  and  oonfidentisl 
friends — ^namely,  a^candied  complexion*-^  honeyed 
exuberance— a  reflected  egotism ;  and  that,  having 
often  very  little  to  say,  far  too  much  is  sometimei 
made  of  that  little  merely  to  fill  the  sheet.  Verymany 
letten  of  the  entire  series  are  either  congratulatoiy, 
complimentary,  or  of  condolence.  There  is  a  conse- 
quent want  of  the  ease  and  spontaneous  impulse  of 
the  early  letters ;  for  it  is  somehow  felt  that  mudi 
is  said,  not  to  give  utterance  to  the  affectionate 
feelings  and  recollections  of  an  overflowing  and 
warm  heart,  but  to  perform  a  duty^  and  perhaps 
to  make  a  figure  as  a  letter-writer.  And  though 
letters  of  duty  and  ceremony  must,  we  suppoie, 
be  written,  they  excite  little  sympathy  in  those 
who  do  not  share  in  the  feeling  or  obligaUon  whioh 
draws  them  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entire 
series  does  infinite  credit  to  the  writer's  talent^ 
good  sound  common  sense,  and  admirable  tact 
Without  losing  her  own  identity,  and  without 
forfeiting  our  respect,  or  condescending  to  flatter 
in  any  glaring  way,  she  adapts  herself  with 
exquisite  felicity  to  the  varying  tastes  and  cir- 
cumstances of  her  correspondents. ^The  best 

of  the  series,  or  those  letters  that  we  like  the 
best,  are  the  few  addressed  to  her  eldest  son  in 
India,  and  to  her  daughten ;  and  those  in  which 
she  fiiUy  commands  ottr  sympathies,  whik  we  see 
her  struggling  to  form  the  virtues  and  raise  the 
fortunes  of  her  numerous  family ;  or  heart-stricken 
with  the  successive  bereavements  with  which  it 
pleased  Heaven  to  afiliot  her  in  an  nntisual  degree. 
The  Letten  now  published  extend  over  a  period 
of  about  thirty-five  years;  and  in  that  time, 
Mrs.  Grant  had  lost  six  daughters,  in  the  early 
bloom,  or  full  maturity  of  graceful  or  beautifol 
womanhood  ;  all  of  them  distinguished  by  talents 
and  virtues.  She  had  also  lost  her  eldest  son. 
These  were- heavy  trials,  and  fhiitful,  if  painfhl, 
themes  for  a  mother's  letters  to  those  who  had 
known  and  loved  the  endeared  and  amiable  beings 
she  lamented. 

The  literary  gosdp  of  the  Modem  Athens  in  its 
palmy  days,  or  during  the  thirty  yeare  which  Mrs. 
Grant  resided  in  its  circles,  might  promise  to  be 
an  attractive  feature  in  her  correspondence ;  but 
we  question  if  it  will  be  so  felt.  The  more  re- 
markable of  the  persons  of  whom  she  speaks,  have 
either  forestalled  her  themselves,  or  she  has  been 
anticipated  by  their  oommunioative  friends.  M-*^ 
Grant  is,  besideSi  a  cautious  writer,  never  pei^^nal, 
never  satirical ;  and  moreover,  her  lb<tfary  his- 
tory is  often  inaccurate.      It  is  superfluous  to 
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point  ont  what  was  erroneous  at  the  time,  and  is 
BOW  of  no  consequence  whatever.  In  short,  Mrs. 
Grant  mnst^  for  a  good  while  if  not  always^  hi  her 
liteniy  intimacies^  have  helonged  to  the  dowager 
diTision  of  Edinbnigh  society,  and  oonld  not  have 
been  in  8eeiets-—notyperhapSymnch  worth  knowing. 
The  Memoir  and  Letters,  which  are  modestly  and 
nnobtrusively  editei  by  Mn.  Grant's  son,  the  only 
RUTiTor  of  a  large  famfly,  who  all,  saye  himself,  pre- 
deceased their  mother,  open  with  a  brief  sketd^i  of 
lier  early  life,  from  her  own  pen.  It  brings  her  peiv 
sonal  history  down  to  the  opening  of  her  '^  Letters 
from  the  Mountains";  and  this  newseries  terminates 
it,  with  a  short  account  of  her  latter  years,by  the  edi- 
tor. Herfather  and  mother  were  both  Highlanders. 
No  drop  of  Scusmaeh  blood  flowed  in  the  reins  of 
Anne  Macvicar,  though  she  chanced  to  be  bom  in 
Gla^w.  Her  father,  after  her  birth,  entered  the 
army ;  and  her  childhood,  np  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
was  passed  in  America,  at  a  Dutch  settlement 
below  Albany,  in  the  manner  she  has  so  fascinat- 
ingly described  in  the  ^  Memoirs  of  an  American 
Uiy."  She  may  be  said  to  have  been,  so  far  as 
sehools  and  direct  instruction  are  concerned,  lite- 
rally aelf-educated.  Her  mother  taught  her  to 
read;  and  her  intimacy  and  domestication  with 
the  "  American  Lady,"  her  residence  in  the  rustic 
eoort  of  Madame  Schuyler,  must  have  been  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  her.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen she  returned  to  Scotland  with  her  father  and 
mother;  and,  as  she  was  an  only  child,  should 
hare  been  an  heiress,  had  not  the  extensive  grant 
of  land  which  her  father  obtained  been,  after  the 
RTolatbn,  induded  in  the  new  State  of  Vermont, 
and  confiscated  as  the  property  of  a  British  officer. 
A  residence  of  some  years  in  Glasgow,  at  this  time, 
mosthaveaddedmuch  to  her  storesof  knowledge,  and 
waa  a  period  of  great  mental  activity  and  general 
improvement ;  though  her  vivacious  and  energetic 
mind' had  received  its  tone  and  impulse  in  America. 
Of  her  Glasgow  residence  she  relates— 

With  one  fiunily  of  the  name  of  Pagan,  to  whose  son 
«e  were  known  in  America,  I  formed  an  affectionate 
mtlmaey.  At  their  conntry-honse,  on  the  banka  of  the 
rijsr  Cart,  near  Glasgow,  I  spent  part  of  three  summers, 
whieh  I  look  baek  npon  as  a  valuable  part  of  mental, 
peAapi  I  Bhotild  rather  say  moral,  ednoation.  Blinds 
»  pore,  piety  so  mild,  so  cheerftal  and  influential ;  man- 
Ben  BO  simple  and  artless,  without  the  slightest  tincture 
of  bardaesa  or  vulgarity ;  such  primitive  ways  of  thinking, 
toaaefa  of  the  best  genuine  Scottish  character,  I  have 
jenr  met  with,  nor  oould  ever  have  supposed  to  exist, 
Md  I  Mt  witnesBed.  Here  were  the  reliques  of  the  old 
CoTSBsnters  all  around  us  ;  and  here  I  enriched  my  me- 
aory  with  many  curious  traits  of  Scottish  history  and 
■users,  hy  frequenting  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry, 
•M  perusing  what  I  oould  find  on  their  smoky  book- 
>«m.  Heie  was  education  for  the  heart  and  mind, 
^  adapted  for  tiie  future  lot  which  Providence  as- 
^edto  me.  With  these  friends,  then  a  numerous  family, 
<  sept  up  an  intimate  oonnezion,  which  neither  time 
Bff  alwcftee  interrupted. 

It  b  to  the  daughters  of  this  family,  Mrs.  Brown 
«f  Glasgow,  and  Mrs.  Smith  of  Jordan  Hill,  that 
iBany  of  the  ^  Letters  from  the  Mountams"  are  ad- 
Jf*«ed.  Many  of  those  in  the  new  series  are  to 
^■^^••tandi  friends.  Mn.  Grant's  father  ob- 
»»M  the  appointment  of  barrack-master  at  Fort 
Angnrttts ;  and,  eUU  an  untaught,  unaooomplished, 


hut  a  very  clever,  largely-informed,  and  enthusiasm 
tio  girl,  she  was  transferred  to  the  heart  of  the 
mountains.  Upon  her  solid,  self-earned  Low- 
land and  American  acquirements  and  stores  of 
various  knowledge,  Highland  romance  and  poesy, 
were  now  lavishly  superinduced  by  her  residence 
at  Fort  Augustus— then,  though  a  kind  of  gar- 
rison, a  much  more  solitary  spot  than  it  is  now«- 
and  her  subsequent  residence  in  Laggan.  In 
1779,  she  married  the  minister  of  that  parish,  and 
became,  in  every  sense,  a  true  Highland  matron ; 
proving,  not  only  how  much  virtue  and  happiness^ 
but  how  many  beautiful  talents,  how  much  of  x»- 
fining  imagination  and  brightening  fancy  are 
compatible  with  the  lowliest  duties  of  a  wife  and 
mother,  and  parish-helper;  and  with  circumstances 
which  many  of  her  future  correspondents  must 
have  regarded  as  very  narrow,  indeed,  if  not  miser^ 
able  poverty.  In  1801,  she  lost  her  excellent  hus- 
band ;  and  was  left  wiUi  a  family  of  eight  children, 
and  not  altogetiier  free  from  debt.  But  she  had 
firm  faith  and  high  courage,  and  the  talent  of  at- 
tracting and  attaching  admirable  friends,  who  again 
interested  other  friends  in  her  behalf  and  in  that 
of  her  family.  Nor  were  her  literary  talents  with- 
out their  influence.  From  almost  childhood  she  had 
scribbled  verses ;  and  now,  her  patrons  and  friends 
issued  proposals  for  publishing  a  volume  of  her  poet- 
ry. It  proved  the  most  successful  attempt  of  the 
kind  ever  made,  we  believe,  in  Scotland ;  and  was  but 
an  earnest  of  the  very  remarkable  kindness  which 
Mrs.  Grant  afterwards  met  with  in  quarters  where 
she  could  have  no  daim,  save  that  conferred  by  her 
virtues  and  talents,  and  the  condition  of  her  family. 
Through  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  the  author  of 
**  Caledonia,"  she  received,  in  one  sum,  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  the  contribution  of  three  princely 
London  merdiants,  Messrs.  Angerstein,  Thomson, 
&  Bonar.  A  number  of  ladies  in  Boston  pub- 
lished her  Letters  by  subscription;  and  trans- 
mitted her,  iat  different  times,  considerable  sums. 
Other  generous  individuals  appear  to  have  mate- 
rially assisted  her  in  her  struggles;  and  her 
publishers,  the  house  of  Longman  &  Co.,  acted 
towards  her  with  a  liberality  of  which  die  was 
warmly  sensible.  They  not  only  gave  her  the  fair 
share  of  profits  on  her  "  Letters  from  the  Moun- 
tains,*'  to  which  she  was  entitied,  but,  as  a  free  gift, 
a  considerable  part  of  their  own  profits.  In  her 
latter  years  she  obtained  considerable  legacies  from 
old  pupils ;  and  a  pension  of  a  hundred  a-year ; 
and  one  of  her  patrons.  Sir  William  Grant,  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  left  her  an  aimuity  to  the  same  amount. 
This,  with  her  other  funds,  and  annuity  as  the 
widow  of  a  Scottish  clergyman,  with  her  moderate 
tastes,  rendered  her  old  age  easy  and  independent* 
— — <To  rotum :  soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Grant  removed,  with  her  large  family,  to  Stir- 
ling, in  which  she  resided  for  some  years.  Her  elder 
daughters,  who  had  received  many  more  advan- 
tages of  education  than  their  mother,  were  now  of 
an  'age  to  assist  her  in  any  plan  of  active  usefulness ; 
and  she  received  into  her  familysome  littie  boys,  of  a 
dftffi  that  could  afford  to  pay  her  handsomely,  in 
order  to  preparo  them  for  school.  This  scheme  was 
afterwards  relinquished  for  one  moro  suitable  to 
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her  famOy  circamstances ;  and,  settling  in  Edin- 
burgh, she  received  a  select  number  of  young  ladies 
of  good  fortune,  who  had  finished  their  school,  if 
not  their  mental  education,  but  who  needed  the  care 
and  protection  of  a  mother,  on  their  introduction 
into  life,  and  the  affection  and  society  of  sisters. 
For  many  years,  her  house  was  the  home  of  a 
succession  of  young  ladies  of  this  description ;  and 
she  appears  to  have  had  much  satisfaction  in  the 
character  and  affection  of  these  pupils,  or  inmates, 
whose  presence  threw  a  brilliancy  around  her 
family  circle.  But  it  is  more  than  time  that  we 
allowed  Mrs.  Grant  to  speak  for  herself.  As  an 
example  of  her  tact  and  self-respect,  we  select  the 
following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Hatsell,  Clerk  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  written  while 
Mrs.  Grant  was  in  London,  sending  her  eldest  son 
to  India,  having  obtained  a  cadetship  for  him 
through  the  interest  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Grant, 
the  East  India  Director : — 
To  John  Hatsbll,  £s^  House  of  Commom,  London. 
London,  2d  May,  1805. 
Sir,— The  purpose  of  this  address  is  to  endeavoar  to 
recall  to  yonr  memory  a  person  of  whom  yoa  had  a  vezy 
alight  knowledge  indeed,  at  Fort  Augastas,  thirty  years 
ago,  then  a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  in  whose  father's 
house  yon  resided  while  there.  Since  that  time  I  was 
happily  and  respectably  married  to  a  gentleman  of  that 
eount^,  who  was  minister  of  an  adjoining  parish,  and 
chaplain  to  the  90th  regiment.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
humanity  and  generosity.  We  lived  in  an  open  and 
hospitable  ^  manner,  and  had  twelve  children,  of  whom 
eight  remain.  I  hasten  to  the  sad  sequel.  Three  years 
ago,  a  sudden  death  deprived  us  of  the  best  of  husbands 
and  finthers.  To  his  young  and  helpless  family  his  char- 
acter and  example  are  a  rich  inheritance.  I  do  not  fear 
that  they  will  feel  absolute  want,  nor  were  they  left  ab- 
solutely destitute.  My  friends,  however,  urged  me  to 
publish  a  volume  of  occasional  verses,  which  I  had  wrote 
to  please  them  or  myself.  This  volume  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  sending  you,  not  to  solicit  your  name,  or  derive 
any  advantage  in  that  way ;  fer  otherwise.  I  do  notmen- 
tion  my  address,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  having  my 
motive  mistaken.  But,  having  come  to  town  to  send  my 
eldest  son  to  the  East  Indies,  and  conclude  some  other 
matters  relative  to  my  family,  I  happened  to  hear  you 
spoken  of  as  a  worthy  and  benevolent  character ;  think- 
ing you,  too,  at  the  tune  I  met  with  you,  the  finest  gentle- 
man I  ever  saw,  I  was  very  attentive  to  your  conversa- 
tion, and  remarked  that  yon  had  a  taste  for  literature. 
These  are  the  circumstances  that  have  induced  me  thus 
to  commit  myself,  by  placing  a  confidence  in  you  that 
may  lead  you  to  think  oddly  of  me.  I  cannot  help  it. 
You  will  never  see  nor  hear  of  me  more :  and  if  you  do 
not  attend  to  my  simple  request,  forget,  I  heg  of  you, 
that  ever  I  made  it.  o       .r     » 

You  see,  by  the  subscribers' list,  that  my  own  country, 
people  are  interested  in  me,  and  have  treated  me  with 
!?5S™?^®^  kmdness  ;  yet  my  circumstances  rendering 
It  diffloult  for  me  to  educate  so  large  a  &mily,  without 
encroaching  on  their  little  capital,  I  am  now  about  to 
publish  two  small  volumes,  without  my  name,  of  juvenile 
coxTMpondenee,  genuine  and  unaltered,  under  the  title 
of  "Letters  from  the  Mountains."  Now,  I  send  you  my 
poetical  volume,  first,  in  return  for  two  books  you  gave 
me  at  Fort  Augustus  ;  and,  next,  that  you  may  read  it : 
and  if  you  think  as  kindly  of  it  as  many  others  have 
done,  it  will  perhaps  interest  you  m  the  writer,  or,  what 
IS  much  better;  in  a  large  ikmily  of  orphans  belonging 
to  a  worthy  man.  You  will,  in  that  case,  use  your  in- 
fluence, which  I  know  is  extensive,  to  make  the  intended 
publication  known.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  recommend 
It ;  because  that  is  useless,  if  it  wants  merit,  and  need- 
IMS  If  It  has.  Longman  and  Roes  are  my  publishers  : 
they  have  some  volumes  of  the  work  herewith  sent  on 


hand  :  these,  too,  I  wish  yon  to  make  known.  It  would 
gratify  me,  if  you  would  send  a  note  to  Longman  and 
Rees,  desiring  to  have  the  "  Letters  from  the  Moun- 
tains "  sent  you  when  they  are  published.  If  you  are  a 
man  of  delicacy  and  benevolence,  yon  will  do  this,  to 
show  yon  take  my  confidence  in  good  part ;  if  not,  be 
at  least  a  man  of  honour, — ^bum  this  letter,  never  men- 
tion it,  and  forget  the  ill-judged  presumption  of  year 
obedient  humble  servant,  Airxs  Gbakt. 

Many  months  elapsed ;  but  Mrs.  Grant  at  last 
heard  from  this  cautious  gentleman,  and  afterwards 
found  in  him  an  active  and  useful  friend.  He 
brought  her  book,  and  her  personal  history,  under 
the  notice  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  venerable  Dr. 
Porteus,  who  criticised  and  corrected  her  Letters 
for  a  second  edition,  keeping  out  some  of  the  more 
trivial  letters.  It  might  be  wished  that  some  one 
had  performed  a  similar  friendly  office  for  the  pre- 
sent collection,  which  a  near  relative  can  never  be 
the  best  qualified  toperform.  During  her  residence  in 
London  at  this  time,  Mrs.  Grant  acquired  several 
useful  and  pleasant  friends ;  and  among  others, 
Mrs.  Hook,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  fortunate 
Scottish  physician.  Sir  Walter  Farquhar.  [To  this 
lady,  the  wife  of  Dr.  James  Hook,  afterwards  an 
ardideacon  of  the  English  church,  and  the  mother 
of  Dr.  Walter  Hook  of  Leeds,  many  of  her  most 
elaborate  letters  were  subsequently  addressed.  Her 
English  friends  were  all  High:  Church,  and  high 
Tory ;  and  so  was  she,  as  she  takes  very  great  pains 
to  assure  them,  often  going  out  of  her  way  to  express 
contempt  and  dislike  for  the  politics  of  the  Liberal 
party  and  of  TheEdinburghReview;  and  for  a  some- 
thing— an  abstraction,  about  which  nobody  seems 
to  have  any  definite  idea — which  Cobbett  wont  to 
call  Scotch  feelo8ophy^  and  English  High  Church- 
men,  with  their  ladies,  and  Mrs.  Grant,  **  Scotch 
metaphysics."  In  her  youth,  Mrs.  Grant  must 
have  been  a  true-blue  Presbyterian  Whig,  and 
admirer  of  the  ^  glorious  and  unmortal'' ;  but,  in 
the  trying  era  of  Pitt,  she  seems  to  have  become  a 
high-flying  Tory,  and  in  old  age  she  was  a  Legiti- 
mist or  Carlist  who  had  never  been  a  Jacobite ; 
and  sent  presents  of  ptarmigan  to  Holyrood  to  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme,  and  wrote  pretty  verses  to 
the  little  Duke  of  Bourdeaux.  Nay,  more,  she 
obtained  a  new  light  upon  the  subject  of  Antichrist, 
and  discovered  him  to  be,  not  the  Pope,  as  all  Re- 
formed Scotland  had  ever  believed,  but  the  French 
Encyclopedists.  The  Reform  Bill  appeared,  to  her, 
to  threaten  the  end  of  the  world,  or  the  complete 
overthrow  of  religion  and  social  order.  But  these 
notions  were  so  far  harmless,  that  they  excited  no 
rancorous  feeling  towards  those  of  her  friends  who 
entertained  opposite  opinions.  They  are,  indeed, 
by  a  younger  generation,  rather  to  be  laughed  at 
than  seriously  animadverted  on.  We  must  now  in- 
troduce a  few  of  the  illustrious  personages  whom 
she  describes  to  her  friends,  and  who,  indeed,  form, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  family  letters,  the 
best  staple  of  her  correspondence.  In  March  1810, 
nearly  a  lifetime  since,  she  writes :— 

Walter  Scott  and  the  formidable  Jefl^y  have  both 
called  on  me,  not  by  any  means  as  a  scribbling  femalcv 
but  on  account  of  links  formed  by  mutual  friends.  ^^^ 
would  think,  by  theu*  appearance,  that  the  body  ^  each 
was  formed  to  lodge  the  soul  of  the  other.  Having  met 
them  both  formerly,  their  appeannoe  was  not  anythmg 
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B6W  to  mt :  but  Jefflrey  looks  tlie  poet  all  OTor  ^tho 
ftideni  eye,  the  aeryoiu  agitatioiiy  the  Tiubly  qniek  per- 
ceptionsy  keep  one's  attention  constantly  awake,  in  ex- 
peetation  of  flashes  of  the  pecnliar  intelligence  of  genins : 
nor  is  that  expectation  entiiely  disappointed :  for  his 
eooTexntton  is  in  a  high  degree  flnent  and  animated. 
Walter  Seott»  sgalOf  has  not  a  gleam  of  poetic  fire  visible 
in  hifl  eooBtenance,  which  merely  suggests  the  idea  of 
plain  good,  sense :  his  conceptions  do  not  strike  you  as 
bj  any  means  so  n^id  or  so  brilliant  as  those  of  his 
critie ;  yet  there  is  much  amusement  and  variety  in  his 
good-hnmonredy  easy,  and  unaffected  conTsraation. 
Some  mantha  later,  she  remarks  of  Jeffrey :— > 
Bo  you  know,  notwithstanding  my  wrath  for  his 
nanifold  literary  offimces,  I  thinlql  shall  be  forced  to  like 
the  Areh-Critio  himself.     He  is,  what,  indeed,  I  knew 
before,  the  most  afibctionate  relation  possible,  and  truly 
good-natured  in  society,  though  so  petulant  on  paper. 
....    I  must  teU  yon  how  the  Arch-Critic,  Mr 
Jeffiey,  and  I  have  behared  to  each  other.    For  some 
time  past  I  met  him  at  parties,  and  I  thought  he  looked 
odd  and  aToided  me.    Something  I  knew  there  was,  but 
waenot  in  the  least  aware  that  it  was  a  crittciem,  har- 
iog  been  told  formerly  that  he  resolyed  to  let  me  alone. 
I  was,  howerer,  obli^d  to  hare,  what  I  much  dislike,  a 
niaU  party  in  sommer,  on  account  of  some  strangers 
wboie  friends  had  strong  claims  on  my  attention.    I 
boldly  sent  a  note  to  the  critic,  saying,  that  if  he  had  re- 
Doonced  me,  he  should  at  once  tell  me  so,  like  a  braye 
■an  as  he  was ;  if  not,  to  come  on  Wednesday  evening, 
and  meet  some  people  whom  I  Hew  he  did  like.    He 
answered,  that,  so  &r  jQrom  renouncing,  he  had  thought 
of  me  more  than  anybody  else  for  some  days  past ;  and 
if  a  little  packet  he  was  about  to  send  me  to-morrow, 
did  not  m^e  me  retract  my  invitation,  he  should  gladly 
wait  on  me.    I  got,  next  day,  the  threatened  packet, 
sow  before  the  public.    Here  follows  the  acoompanying 
sote,  ss  &r  as  I  recollect  it^-—**  When  I  review  the  works 
of  my  friends,  if  I  can  depend  on  their  magnanimity  as 
mach  as  I  think  I  can  on  yours,  I  let  them  know  what  I 
ay  of  them  before  they  are  led  out  to  execution.    When 
I  take  up  my  reviewing  pen,  I  consider  myself  as  enter- 
iag  the  temple  of  truth,  and  bound  to  say  what  I  think." 
Mrs.  Grant  professed  herself  satisfied.    Seven 
years  after  this,  we  find  her  writing  about  a  brilliant 
critique  on  Byzon  from  Jeffrey's  pen,  with  which  the 
Edinboigh  coteries  were  ringing,  and  giving  him, 
though  on  a  quite  different  score,  praise,  which  we 
eonceive  very  high  praise  indeed,  when  the  reckless 
extravagance,  folly,  and  paltry  ambition,  which 
shortly  afterwards  plunged  so  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries into  embarrassment,  bankruptcy,  and 
every  sort  of  meanness  and  misery,  are  considered. 
Mn.  Grant  tella  that  she  dined  at  Mr.  Jefirey  s— 
A  comparatively  small  and  select  party,  where  every 
<»e  could  see  and  hear  each  other,  proved  very  pleasant. 
At  this  house  I  greatly  admire  the  re8peotable,yet  simple 
nd  moderate  style  of  the  furniture,  entertainment,  &c. 
lUs,  in  such  persons,  is  the  perfection  of  good  sense  :  it 
*ottld  be  as  absurd  for  people,  who,  in  the  most  literal 
SfBse  of  the  phrase,  live  by  their  wits,  to  enter  into 
riralry  of  this  kind  with  the  great  and  wealthy,  as  it 
^obU  be  for  these  to  try  to  excel  Jefflrey  in  critical 
Muaen,  or  Soott  in  poetry. 

In  reference  to  the  puerile  and  ribald  attacks 
nsde  on  the  "  Arch-Critic"  by  the  early  contribu- 
ton  to  Biaetwood^-hy  young  men  trying  to  write 
tlwmselves  into  notice,  and  not  very  scrupulous 
about  the  means — ^Mrs.  Grant  remarks  :^ 

The  town  is  in  an  uproar  about  the  Ghaldee  manu- 
script in  Bhiekwood's  Magazine Literary 

Cpsnp  here  holds  the  place  of  the  petty  personalities  in 
1^  eonntry  towns,  and  of  the  more  important  concerns 
of  fbicign  commerce  in  greater  ones.  Formerly  these 
were  very  harmless  contests ;  but  people  have  got  such 
&  taste  for  war  and  strong  sensations,  that  what  they 
*»ffl»ol  ihid  they  vrill  make.    Jeffrey  is  the  Buonaparte 


of  literature  here  ;  and  I  think  this  confederacy  of  petu- 
lant young  men  seem  encouraged  to  attack  him  by  the 
fate  of  his  prototype. 

Mrs.  Grant  frequently  expatiates  upon  the  good 
nature,  the  simplicity  of  manners,  and  unpretend- 
ing ways  of  Scott.  One  good  anecdote  of  him  is 
related. 

A  young  lady  Arom  England,  very  ambitious  of  dis- 
tinction, and  thinking'  the  outrageous  admiration  of 
genius  was  nearly  as  good  as  the  possession  of  it,  was 
presented  to  Walter  Scott,  and  had  very  nearly  gone 
through  the  regular  forms  of  swooning  sensibility  on  the 
occasion.  Being  afterwards  introduced  to  Mr.  Henry 
Bfackensie,  she  bore  it  better,  but  kissed  his  hand  with 
admiring  veneration.  It  is  worth  telling  for  tiie  sake  of 
Mr.  Scott's  comment.  Ho  said,  **  Did  yon  ever  hear  the 
like  of  that  English  lass,  to  faint  at  the  sight  of  a  cripple 
clerk  of  Session,  and  kiss  the  dry  withered  hand  of  an 
old  tax-gatherer  t" 

Scott,  as  everybody  knows,  was  a  Clerk  of 
Session  ;  and  the  Man  of  Feeling  held  the  office  of 
Comptroller  of  Taxes. 

The  parish  of  Laggan  lies  in  the  Duke  of  Gordon's 
principality ;  and  theDuchesshad  taken  a  warm  in- 
terest in  Mrs.  Grant  and  her  family,  though  she 
had  neyer  seen  her  previous  to  her  widowhood,  and, 
indeed,  only  once  or  twice  during  her  whole  life. 
Of  that  great  lady,  who  then  made  so  brilliant  a 
figure  in  the  highest  circles  of  London,  as  not  only 
the  leader  of  fashion,  but  the  friend  of  the  minister 
of  the  day,  Mrs.  Chrant  appears  to  have  formed  a 
true  idea.  While  living  in  Stirling  she  writes  to 
Mr.  Hatsell  :— 

I  was  sitting  quietly  at  the  fireside  one  night  lately, 
when  I  was  summoned,  with  my  eldest  daughter,  to  at- 
tend the  Duchess  of  Gordon.  We  spent  the  evening  with 
her  at  her  inn;  and  very  amusing  and  original  she  cer- 
tainly is :  extraordinary  she  is  determined  to  be,  where- 
ever  she  is,  and  whatever  she  does.  She  speaks  of  you 
in  very  high  terms,  which,  you  know,  always  happens  in 
the  case  of  those  whom  the  Duchess  **  delighteth  to  hon- 
our" :  as  the  highest  testimonial  of  your  merit  that  she 
can  give,  she  says  you  were  one  of  the  greatest  favourites 
Mr.  Pitt  had;  and  then  she  pronounced  an  eloquent  eulo- 
gium  on  that  truly  great  man.  Her  Grace's  present  rul- 
ing passion  is  literature,— to  be  the  arbitress  of  literary 
taste,  and  the  patroness  of  genius,— a  distinction  for 
which  her  want  of  early  culture,  and  the  flutter  of  a  life 
devoted  to  very  different  pursuits,  has  rather  disqualified 
her ;  yet  she  has  strong  flashes  of  intellect,  which  are» 
however,  immediately  lost  in  the  formless  confiision  of  » 
mind  ever  hurried  on  by  contending  passions  and  contra- 
dictory objects,  of  which  one  can  never  be  attained  vrith- 
out  the  relinquishment  of  others.  She  reminds  me,  at 
present,  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  ladies  of  the  old 
regime  in  France,  who,  when  they  could  no  longer  lead 
up  the  dance  of  gaiety  and  fashion,  set  up  for  beaux  ei- 
priUf  and  decided  on  the  merits  of  authors. 

Having  said  all  this  of  her  Graoe,it  is  but  fair  to  add, 
that  in  one  point  she  never  varies,  which  is  active,  nay, 
most  industrious  benevolence.  SUver  and  gold  she  has 
not,  but  ivhat  she  has— her  interest^  her  trouble,  her 
exertions— she  gives  with  unequalled  perseverance.  She 
was  at  as  much  pains  to  seek  out  an  orphan,  the  son  of 
a  gentleman  who  died  lately  in  the  Highlands,  leaving 
a  numerous  unprovided  family  ;  she  was  at  as  much 
pains  to  seek  out  this  orphan,  who  lodged  in  some  obscure 
comer  of  Stirliog,  as  if  he  had  been  a  fit  match  for  her 
grand-daughter  who  accompanied  her. 

Mrs.  Grant  happened  to  be  in  Edinburgh  on  a 
visit,  during  the  winter  of  1809,  when  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon,  then  somewhat  in  the  wane  in  London^ 
irradiated  the  northern  metropolis  by  her  presence. 
She  at  this  time  again  saw  her  Grace,  and  thus 
describes  the  interview :— 
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I  called  on  fhe  Dnohess  of  Gordon  yesterdAj :  bIm  and 
I  hftTing  a  Joint  intorort  in  an  orphan  fiunilj  in  the 
Highlands,  which  creates  a  kind  of  business  between  ns. 
She  had  a  prodigious  lertfe,  and  insisted  on  my  sitting  to 
eee  them  out,  that  we  might  afterwards  haye  onr  prirate 
discussion.  Among  other  characters  at  her  lertfe,  I  saw 
Lord  Lauderdale,  who -made  me  start  to  see  him  almost 
a  lean  slippered  pantaloon,  who,  the  last  time  I  saw  him, 
was  a  fair-haired  youth  at  Gh^gow  College.  He  was 
really  like  a  *^  memento  mori  "to  me  :  had  I  much  to 
leave,  I  would  hare  gone  home  and  made  my  will  direct- 
ly. More  gratified  I  was  to  see  Sir  Brook  Boothby ; 
tiiough  he,  too,  looked  so  feeble  and  so  dismal,  that  one 
would  have  thought  him  just  come  from  writing  thoee 
sorrows  sacred  to  Penelope,  which  you  have  certainly 
seen.  Being  encaged  to  dinner,  I  could  stay  no  longer. 
The  Duchess  said  that  on  Sunday  she  nerer  saw  company, 
nor  played  cards,  nor  went  out :  in  Eiigland,  indeed^  she 
did  BO,  because  erery  one  else  did  the  same;  but  she  would 
not  introduce  those  manners  into  this  country.  I  stared 
at  these  gradations  of  piety  growing  warmer  as  it  came 
northward,  but  was  wise  enough  to  stare  silently.  She 
said  she  had  a  great  many  things  to  tell  me;  and  as  I  was 
to  set  out  this  monung>I  must  come  that  eyenin^when 
she  would  be  alone.  At  nine  I  went,  and  foundWalter 
Soott,  whom  I  had  neyer  before  met  in  society,  though 
we  had  exchanged  distant  ciyilities ;  Lady  Keith,  John- 
Son's  Qneeney,  and  an  English  lady,  witty  and  ^hion- 
able-looking,  who  came  and  went  with  Mr.  Scott.  No 
people  could  be  more  easy  and  pleasant,  without  the 
visible  ambition  of  shining ;  yet  animated,  and  seeming 
to  feel  at  home  with  each  other.  I  think  Mr.  Scott's 
^pearance  yery  unpromising,  and  common-place  indeed ; 
yet  thou^  no  gleam  of  genius  animates  his  countenance, 
much  of  it  appears  in  his  conyersation,  which  is  rich, 
yarious,  ea8y,.and  animated,  without  the  least  of  the  petu- 
lance with  which  the  Faculty,  as  they  call  themselves, 
ate  not  uigustly  reproached. 

There  ib,  we  think^  penetration,  beudes  nice 
female  discrimination  in  Mrs.  Grant's  estimate  of 
the  two  Mrs.  Baillies. 

Mr$.  Baallie  (for  so  her  elder  sister  chooses  to  be  dis- 
tinguished) people  like  in  their  hearts  better  than  Mrs. 
Joanna,  though  they  would  not  for  the  world  say  so, 
thinking  that  it  would  argue  great  want  of  taste  not  to 
prefer  Melpomene.  I,  for  my  part,  would  greaUy  prefer 
the  Muse  to  walk  in  a  wood  or  sit  in  a  bower  with ;  but 
Jn  that  wearisome  &roe,  a  large  party,  Agnes  acts  her 
part  much  better.  The  seriousness,  simplicity,  and 
thoughtftUness  of  Joanna's  mannevs  overawe  you  from 
talking  common-place  to  her ;  and  as  for  pretension  or 
talking  fine,  you  would  as  soon  think  of  givjmg  yourself 
airs  before  an  Apostle.  She  is  mild  and  placid,  but 
makes  no  effort  either  to  please  or  to  shine  ;  she  vnll 
neither  daole  nor  be  daaled,  yet,  like  others  of  the  high- 
er class  of  mind,  is  very  indulgent  in  her  opinions  :  what 
passes  before  her  seems  rather  food  for  thought  than 
mere  amusement.  In  short,  she  is  not  merely  a  woman 
of  talent,  but  of  genius,  which  is  a  very  different  thing, 
and  ve^  unlike  any  other  thing  ;  which  is  the  reason 
that  I  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  describe  her.  Joan- 
na s  conyersation  is  rather  below  her  abilides,  justiflying 
Lord  Gardenstone's  maxim,  that  true  genius  is  ever  mo- 
dest and  careless.  Agnes  nnconsdonsly  talks  above  her- 
self merely  from  a  vrish  to  please,  and  a  habit  of  living 
Mong  her  intellectual  superiors.  I  should  certainly  have 
liked  and  respected  Joanna,  as  a  person  singularly  natu- 
»1  and  genuine,  though  she  had  never  yrritten  a  tragedy. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  is  the  case  vrith  most 
ethers. 


These  ladies  were  at  this  period,  June  1820,  on  a 
visit  in  Edinbuigh.  Proofs  of  Mrs.  Grant's  sound 
common-sense  are  scattered  throughout  tlie  whole 
correspondence ;  and  many  of  her  letters,  as  those 
to  Mr.  Henning  the  artist^  and  to  Miss  Anne 
Dunbar,  along  with  this  display  very  friendly 
TOlings,  and  a  generous  interest  in  the  well-being 
of  her  correspondents ;  though  with  Mr.  Henning 


she  seems  a  little  too  '^  apt  to  teacL'^  We  shsU, 
nearly  at  random,  select  a  few  isolated  passageB, 
which  tend  to  establish  the  soundness  of  her 
judgment  It  is  thus  she  speaks  to  a  friend  of 
female  separatists:-— 

Your  scruples  in  detaohing  yonrself,  In  the  duties  of 
public  vrorship,  from  yonr  fikmily,  must  have  been,  to  yosr 
feeling  mind,  of  much  weight,  and,  I  am  sure,  unmixed 
vrith  any  lower  motive.  But  I  ihink  yon  are  well  awue 
tiiat  I  do  not  extend  this  indulgence  of  opinion  to  all  fe- 
males who  choose  a  separate  path;  my  observation  of  lifl 
having  vrarranted  me  in  the  opinion,  that  a  love  of  dis- 
tinction and  consequence,  among  a  certain  set,  has  more 
to  do  with  it  than  the  snbjeets  of  this  eensaze  of  mine  an 
at  all  aware  ol  Nothing  can  be  further  from  ^pl jiss 
to  you,  vrho  are  diffident  to  a  frnlt :  bat  yon  may  obeerre, 
that  most  people  vrho  separate  ttom  their  fiuaily  in  tUa 
manner,  are  of  the  tribe  distingnished  Ibr  self-opiniou; 
sod  that  when  once  they  do  set  np  a  standard  of  purer 
doctrine  and  stricter  praotioe,  their  charity  and  good- 
will become  very  much  limited  to  those  who  hear  the 
same  preacher,  and  very  much  alienated  from  the  frieada 

ofearlylife 

Yon  know  my  dislike  to  yery  conspienoos  goodneei 
among  females,  which  makes  me  shrink  a  UtUe  from  Fe- 
male Societies  formed  vrith  the  very  best  intention ;  not  by 
any  means  as  doubting  the  purity  of  the  intention,  or,iB 
Buuiy  instances,  the  bonefloaal  resnlts  :  but  such  sodetiei 
so  often  include  in  their  number  offieions  gossiping  cba^ 
aoters,  who  derive  a  certain  imagined  eoasequenee  by 
overruling  and  interfbring,and  are  so  <^Scions  in  raiaiiig 
oontrlbations  on  all  their  acquaintance,  and  have  so  little 
of  the  charity  of  opinion,  that  I  could  never  fieel  conge- 
nisi  vrith  many  of  them,  though  there  are  some  I  boldin 
reverence.  I  think  if  I  were  wealthy,  however,  I  shoaid 
gladly  ^  shake  the  snperfluz  to  them,"  as  not  doubting  cf 
their  fkithfU  administration,  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
those  on  whrnn  they  bestow ;  but  having  little  to  give,  I 
bestow  that  little  on  the  poverty  with  which  I  am  well 
acquainted. 

Young  ladies  of  ostentatious  ]^ety,  and  come- 
quently  of  weak  understanding,  began,  at  this 
period,  to  cany  about  Bibles  in  tiheir  reticules,  on 
which  practice  Mrs.  Grant  remarks : — 

To  have  the  Scriptures  laid  up  in  the  heart,  and  influ- 
encing the  heart  and  conduct,  would  be  jnst  as  well  aa 
carrying  them  about :  neither  Lady  Rachel  RnsseU  aer 
Hamiah  Afore,  nor  any  other  of  those  illustrious  women 
that  did  honour  to  Christianity  and  their  country,  ever 
carried  about  a  Bible  as  a  spell  to  protect  them,  or  sa  a 

Catholic  relic I  am  grieved  to  find  in 

some  high  professors,  and  in  those  who  are  rather  boldly 
termed  advanced  Christians,  each  inconsistencies,  sneb  a 
want  of  candour  and  charity,  as  makes  me  at  a  loss  how 
to  estimate  these  professions.  This  produces  a  painfol 
distrust  both  of  myself  and  others  :  I  accuse  myself  of 
having  less  reverence  for  hig^  professors  than  formerly, 
and  oonaidering  some  of  them  as  self-righteous  and  un- 
charitable ;  while  I  find  others,  who  have  vralked  softly 
under  the  same  fears  and  doubts  as  myself  more  oesBtast 
and  u^ight. 

Edinburgh,  as  may  be  expected,  figures  at  laige 
in  Mrs.  Grant  s  correspondence.  Nor  does  she  at 
all  underrate  the  many  advantages  of  *^Scotia's 
darling  seat,"  when  she  states,  what  howerer  sasy 
be  perfectly  just  of  one  of  its  circle  :— 

One  high  prebminence,  however,  that  £dinbu)di  holds 
above  other  towns,  and  more  particularly  above  Londoo, 
is  the  liberal  style  of  conversation.  All  the  persona 
most  distinguished  and  admired  here  speak  vrith  a  degree 
of  reqtect  and  kindness  of  each  other,— no  petty  animo- 
sities nor  inridions  diminutions,  even  though  difiteiinf 
much  on  political  or  other  subjects.  Then,  there  l»f<> 
scandal,  no  discussion  of  people's  private  afi%dn>«tf  <^ 
cumstanoes  to  be  met  with  in  what  is  aocredJ*ed  as  ffiOQ 
society.  .  .  .  Now,  in  England^  I^opi*  >»  "ji^ 
life  are  constanUy  talking  of  their  superiors,  and  Wkxoi 
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10  Toynneh  of  them,  that,  as  Johnaon  oaya  of  Shak- 
qpean,  who,  '^  ezhansted  worlds  and  then  imagined 
aew,"  they  ezhaast  their  foUiea  and  vices,  and  then 
imagine  new  ones.  This  style  of  oonTersation  is,  of  all 
the  styles  I  have  met  with,  the  most  contemptible. 
Speaking  of  a  yonng  Englishman  who  had  been 

intiodaoed  to  her  family,  she  remarks : 

He  qypean  to  them  a  young  man  very  oorreet  in  his 
tODdnet,  and  of  good  dispositiott,  bnt  evidently  bom  in 
the  age  of  calculation ;  a  propensity  of  which  we  ScoU, 
JO  revenge  for  the  obloquy  formerly  thrown  on  us  by 
John  Bull,  are  very  apt  to  accuse  his  calves.  There  is 
no  donbt  but  there  are  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
5oithen  Athens  many  who  calculate  very  nicely ;  but 
Oej  leave  that  to  be  discovend  in  their  eoudwt,  and 
teke  oare  that  it  does  not  appear  in  their  conversation. 
Peihape  there  is  no  place  where  gossiping  discussions 
nepeeting  the  amount  of  individual  incomes,  and  the 
piiees  of  articles  of  luxury,  are  so  seldom  heard ;  yet 
people  here  thmk  of  these  things,  and  struggle  to  attain 
them  as  much  as  others.  Goodtaste  keeps  many  things 
Mt  of  sight,  which  good  feeling  in  a  high-toned  mind 
voald  not  suffer  to  exist. 

Apropos  to  aU  the  evil  propensities  which  high  renU 
w  exorbitant  wealth  have  cherished,  till,  like  the 
caAoQ't  progeny,  they  turn  the  owners  out  of  their 
pop«r  abodes ;  I  hear  the  complaints  that  resound  from 
every  side,  with  the  most  philosopluo  indifference,  and 
weive  my  sympathy  for  great  and  real  evils.  As  I 
jwrer  thought  people  ossentiaUy  the  better  for  the  super* 
toitieo  which  the  late  unnatural  state  of  things  enabled 
ttem  to  poesass,  so  I  do  not  think  them  the  worse  for 
mating  them. 

Such  Is  this  Toiy  lady's  opinion  of  the  conse- 
^ences  of  high  rents,  and  **  the  protection  of 
•gricoltnre/* 

The  stractnre  of  Edinburgh  society,  in  rela* 
tion  to  Mrs.  Grant  and  others  of  the  frugal-genteel, 
isamaangly  illustrated  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  composition  of  her  respective  parties : — 

I  have  this  morning  the  muddiest  head  you  can  sup- 
pose, having  had  a  party  of  friends  with  me  on  the  last 
two  evenings.  To  nnderstand  the  cause  of  all  this  hos- 
pitality, you  must  know  that,  being  a  very  methodical 
wd  economical  fkmily,  every  cow  of  ours,  as  we  express 
It  m  our  mstio  HigUand  dialect,  has  a  calf ;  that  is  to 
ay,  when  we  have  a  party,  which  in  Edinburgh  includes 
•  cold  collation,  we  are  obliged  to  provide  quantum  tuf- 
fMfoir  9nr  guests,  who,  being  of  a  description  more 
pm  to  good  talking  than  good  eating,  are  content  to 
u>UK  and  be  admired,  and  have  little  time  to  attend 
w  vulgar  gratifications  :  of  consequence,  the  more 
JJJfnal  food,  after  contributing,  like  the  guests,  to  em- 
SeUisfa  the  «itertainment,remains  little  diminished.  As 
Mr  vide  aoquaintance  includes  the  gxeatest  variety  of 
pe^Ie  imaginable,  there  are  among  them  a  number  of 
pod,  kmd  people,  that  dress  finely,  laugh  heartUy,  and 
^BMrrily,  and  have,  in  some  instances,  genealogy  be- 
■Ms ;  yel  on  these  good  people  the  lions  and  lionesses 
*fhftsratnre  would  think  their  roaring  very  ill  bestowed. 
«J>J^weTer,  make  a  greater  noise  in  their  own  way, 
«d  before  their  superior  prowess  the  substantial  soon 
^uw :  they  are  in  every  sense  less  fastidious ;  happier 
•j««te  lees  wise,  and  more  benevolent  because  loss 
*my.  An  assemblage  of  these  contented  beings,  who 
^  •«P>7  iWKdate  the  value  of  a  custard,  a  jelly,  or 
A  Jtst  en  its  second  appearance,  are  convenient  succes- 
»n  to  the  refined  pretenders  to  originality,  who  prefer 
WW  U  new  to  what  is  true,  and  would,  not  for  the 
**?i^«n«>t  eating  blanc-mange  whUe  Mr.  Jeffrey 
Ud  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  are  brandishhig  wit  and  phil- 
^Phy  ineach  other's  faces  with  electric  speed  and  bril- 
MMa.  These  good  Ikt  people,  who  sing  and  eat  like 
vearyrbvds,  eome  vnth  alacrity  the  day  after,  and 
|«J«a  themselves  too  happy  to  be  admitted  so  soon  to 
2J»«;  nwie  mortal  aUment  in  the  very  apartment 
Ii^.5!jf"T^"  of  fateUect  were  so  Utely  shazed 
*»0H  nperier  iateUige&ees. 


The  grand  first-day  entertainment,  and  those 
who  afterwards  thriftily  eat  up  '<  the  funeral  haked 
meats,"  might  be  a  subject  for  Dickens. 

Theodore  Hook,  apropos  to  such  writers,  fre- 
quently formed  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Grant's  corre- 
spondence with  his  sisteivin-law,  Mrs.  Hook ;  and 
we  ate  struck  with  the  justice  of  her  observations 
on  his  position  and  chiuracter,  and  his  pitiable^ 
most  pitiable  I — career.    In  one  place,  she  says :— • 

Talking  of  genius  leads  me  naturally  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  awakened  brotherly  feelings  of  that  Theodore 
for  whom  I  know  your  sisterly  concern  is  restless  and 
extreme.  Yon  may  believe  I  njoice  over  the  capture 
of  this  shy  bird,  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  yours  :  I  do 
in  my  heart  love  genius  in  all  its  forms,  and  even  in  its 
exuberance  and  eccentricity.  Yon  will  teach  him,  for 
his  own  good,  to  make  a  due  distinction  between  living 
to  please  the  world  at  Uirge,  and  exerting  his  powers  in 
a  given  direction  for  his  own  benefit,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  his  real  friends.  The  uncultured  fiowers,  and  even 
the  early  fruit  of  premature  intellect  form  an  admirable 
decoration  for  a  dessert ;  but  woe  to  him  who  would  ex- 
pect to  feast  on  them  daily  and  only.  Of  a  person 
depending  merely  on  talents  and  powers  of  pleasing, 
what  more  brilliant  example  can  be  given  than  ^eridan  t 
and  who  would  choose  to  live  his  life,  and  die  his  death  1 
I  talk  of  his  death  as  if  it  had  already  taken  place,  for 
what  is  there  worth  living  for  that  he  has  not  already 
outlived !  and  who,  that  ever  knew  the  value  of  a  tran- 
quil mind  and  spotless  name,  would  be  that  justly 
admired,  and  as  justly  despised,  indiriduall  And  if  the 
chieftain  of  the  clan  he  such,  what  must  the  tribe  be  ''of 
those  that  live  by  crambo-oUnk,"  as  poor  Bums  called 
those  hapless  sons  of  the  Muses,  who,  without  an  object 
or  an  aim,  run  at  random  through  the  world,  and  are  led 
on  by  the  unfeeling  great  and  gay  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
expensive  pleasures  and  elegant  society,  and  then  left  to 
languish  in  forlorn  and  embittered  obscurity,  when  thenr 
health  and  their  spirits  and  their  means  ebb  together. 
Raise,  then,  your  voice  of  truth  «M>d  affection,  and  out- 
sing  all  the  syrens  that,  on  the  coast  of  idleness,  strive 
to  attract  Theodore  by  the  songs  of  vanity,  pleasure,  and 
dissipation ;  teach  him  to  love  those  that  love  him,  inde- 
pendent of  all  that  flatters  or  pleases,  fbr  himself ;  and 
make  auxiliaries  of  all  those  londred  among  whom  you 
are  now  placed,  to  make  him  know  something  of  more 

value  than  empty  admiration 

Though  you  had  not  the  generous  and  tender  motives 
which  actually  instigate  your  endeavours  to  gain  an 
ascendency  over  the  volatile  though  accomplished  mind 
of  Theodore  Hook,  worldly  prudence  should  induce  you 
to  woo  into  the  paths  of  honourable  exertion  and  perma- 
nent respectability  the  brother  of  your  husband  and 
uncle  of  your  children ;  and  mere  worldly  wisdom  would 
point  out  to  you  the  oiUy  means  by  which  this  could  be 
brought  about.  **  Sour  adrice  with  scrupulous  head " 
would  only  produce  the  effect  of  driving  him  for  shelter 
into  the  enemy's  camp  ;  no  cords  will  &w  him  but  that 
^  silken  band  of  love ''  that  poor  Bums  talks  of. 
In  a  subsequent  letter,  she  remarks : — 
Among  other  glad  tidings  yon  send  me,  I  am  highly 

? leased  with  Theodore  Hook's  intention  of  entering  the 
'emple.  He  is  not  too  old  for  it,  and  has  certainly 
sense  enough  to  know,  and  spirit  enough  to  feel,  how 
precarious  and  disreputable  it  would  be  to  spend  one's 
whole  life  in  a  manner  which,  however  it  might  amuse 
the  butterfly  spirit  of  youth,  made  so  little  provision 
of  any  kind  for  riper  years.  It  would  be  mortifying 
to  see  one  that  has  so  manv  better  things  than  wit 
and  gaiety  about  him  shuffled  into  the  mob  of  people, 
whose  amusive  tsJents  make  them  first  applauded  and 
next  endured,  when  people  see  that  it  is  all  they  have. 
I  think  that  the  fote  of  Monk  Lewis  may  serve  as  a 
warning  to  vrits  by  profession.  Spirits  will  not  always 
flow ;  and  Pope  has  finely  described  the ''  many  miser- 
able nights  of  those  who  most  needs  affect  them  when 
they  have  them  not."  Half  the  faigenuity  that  Theodore 
wastes  to  amuse  people  who  are  not  worth  his  pains 
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would  make  him  eminent  in  a  profession.  I  always 
uiink  of  him  with  maoh  kindness,  and  rejoice  not  a  little 
to  hear  of  his  being  likely  to  cast  anchor. 

Mrs.  Grant  often  plkyed  the  critic  in  her  letters, 
'  ftnd  could  not  well  avoid  it,  while  her  friends  were 
continually  inquiring  her  opinion  of  the  new  books 
that  appeared,  as  that  of  one  who  sometimes  looked 
in  the  living  face  of  Mr  Jefiiey, — and  who  had  au- 
thority in  literature  herself.  One  of  her  most 
pointed  critiques  is  this,  on  Peter's  Letters,  though 
it  is  not  perhaps  one  of  the  most  just  :»- 

Yon  w  onld  know  what  I  think  of  Peter's  Letters  I  I 
answer  in  a  very  low  whispei^— not  much.  The  broad 
personality  Ib  coarse,  even  where  it  is  laudatory  ;  no  one 
very  deserring  of  praise  cares  to  be  held  up  to  the  pub- 
lic eye  like  a  picture  on  sale  by  an  auctioneer :  it  is  not 
the  style  of  our  country,  and  is  a  bad  style  in  itself.  So 
much  for  its  tendency.  Then,  if  you  speak  of  it  as  a 
composition,  it  has  no  keeping,  no  chastity  of  taste,  and 

is  in  a  high  degree  florid  and  verbose Some 

depth  of  thought  and  acuteness  appears  now  and  then 
like  the  weights  at  the  tail  of  a  paper  kite,  but  not 
enough  to  balance  the  levity  of  the  whole.  With  all 
this,  the  genius  which  the  writers  possess,  in  no  common 
degree,  is  obvious  through  the  whole  book  :  but  it  is 
genius  misapplied,  and  running  riot  beyond  all  the 
bounds  of  good  taste  and  sober  thinking.  We  are  all 
amused,  and  so  we  should  be,  if  we  lived  in  a  street 
where  those  slaves  of  the  lamp  had  the  power  of  render- 
ing the  walls  so  transparent  that  we  could  see  every- 
thing going  on  at  our  neighbours'  firesides.  But  ought 
we  to  be  so  pleased ! 

In  general,  however,  she  is  an  indulgent  critic, 
protesting  against  the  frequent  severity  and  petu- 
lance of  The  Edinburgh  Review^  and  Mr.  Jeffrey's 
denial  of  the  existence  of  female  genius,  save  in 
Miss  Edgeworth.  Though  Wordsworth's  Religion 
and  Metaphysics  do  not  appear  to  have  pleased  her, 
she  liked  his  poetry.  We  consider  the  following 
unstudied  praise  an  ofivet  for  whole  reams  of  tech- 
nical critical  condemnation : — 

There  is  something  so  pure  and  lofty  in  his  concep- 
tions ;  he  views  external  nature  so  entiiely  with  a  poet's 
eye,  and  has  so  little  of  the  taint  of  worldly  minds,  that  I 
grieve  when  I  find  him  wandering  through  the  trackless 
wilds  of  metaphysics,  where  I  cannot  follow  him,  or  in 
the  lower  and  too  obvious  paths  of  childish  inanity, 
where  I  wish  not  to  accompany  him.  Yet  he  is  always 
morally  right ;  and  his  pictures  in  the  Excursion  delight 
me.  It  is  next  to  profanation  to  read  that  book  in 
town,  unless  at  midnight :  its  purity  and  simplicity,  and 
occasional  elevation  of  thought,  make  us  all,  with  ou^ 
note-writing  and  everlasting  door-bells  calling  us  to  talk 
nothings  to  mere  nobodies,  seem  like  •  puppets  on  wires, 
without  a  thought  beyond  our  daily  trifles,  which  are 
worse  than  hia  worst ;  the  radiance  of  the  White  Doe 
excepted.  What  a  treasure  the  Excursion  would  have 
been  at  Laggan  I  How  often,  even  amidst  this  senseless 
hurry,  have  I  read  the  account  of  the  eccentric  clergy- 
man, who  removed  his  family  in  panniers  to  the  moun- 
tain parsonage.  People  come  in  here  constantly  with 
new  books,  that  take  up  one's  time  :  dear  Laggan, 
where  we  conned  over  those  we  had  tUl  they  grew  like 
old  friends  1 

This  series  of  Letters  has  a  use,  and  perhaps  its 
highest  and  most  permanent  use,  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  shows  how  the  deepest  affliction  may 
be  borne  by  a  pious  and  reasonable  mind.  On 
the  death  of  a  third  or  fourth  daughter,  and 
soon  after  hearing  of  the  death  of  her  eldest 
son,  Mr.  Duncan  Grant,  whose  prospects  in  India 
were  of  the  most  cheering  kind,  and  his  conduct 
and  character  all  that  the  fondest  mother  could 
have  wished,  we  find  Mrs.  Grant  writing  to  her 


eldest  daughter,  then  in  England,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  philosophy.  This  fondly-loved  brother, 
suddenly  snatched  away,  had  been  the  pride  and 
stay  of  his  sisters. 

My  Dear  Mary, — I  have  just  read  your  letter,  and 
with  every  allowance  for  human  flrailty,  sisterly  sffleo- 
tion,  and  the  sinking  effect  of  many  sorrows,  I  most 
aflbetionately  reprove  you  for  indulging,  under  any  or- 
cnmstances,  the  feeling,  or  expressing  the  langnsge  of 
despair.  Had  we  been  reduced,  by  the  death  of  you 
dear  brother,  to  extreme  pover^,  and  deprived  of  the 
daily  society  of  a  beloved  relative,  as  has  been  the  cue 
with  many  other  more  deserving  persons,  we  would  not 
be  entitled  to  speak  of ''the  extinction  of  every  hope ;" 
because,  even  tiien,  the  gates  of  a  blessed  immoxtalitj 
would  have  been  still  more  visibly  open  to  us  for  onr 
transient,  though  severe  sufferings.  But  hers  we  bad  no 
right  to  rest  any  hopes  on  him  so  early  taken  from  ns, 
but  those  of  knowing  at  a  distance  that  he  loved  and 
remembered  us.  I  never  meant  that  we  should  subsist 
upon  the  price  of  blood,  as  I  think  all  do  who  live  at 
ease  on  what  prolongs  the  exile  of  their  reUtives  is 
that  fiital  Indian  climate.  We  have  the  same  woridlj 
views  of  subsisting  by  onr  own  exertiouB  as  we  bad 
before  ;  and  our  views  of  ftiturity,  if  we  improve  and 
patiently  submit  to  the  Divine  will,  are  improved  by 
this  severity,  fhmi  that  fatherly  hand  which  chastens  in 
love.  You  know  my  reliance  on  Bishop  Taylor,  irho 
asserts,  fh>m  close  observation  of  God's  providence,  and 
deep  study  of  his  word,  that  where  the  vial  of  wrath  is 
poured  out  in  this  world,  without  any  visible  cause  why 
the  punished  should  be  distinguished  by  superior  inflic- 
tions, there  is  reason  to  hope  that  a  treasure  of  divine 
mercy  may  be  reserved  in  the  next.  This  is  a  rich  source 
of  comfort.  Then,  what  may  not  this  dispensation  hsTo 
prevented  1  Riches  are  a  great  snare  ;  and  he  who  once 
sets  his  mind  on  making  money  is  apt  to  forget  the  jost 
uses  of  wealth.  Great  prospects  of  worldly  advantage 
were  opened  to  the  beloved  object  of  our  sorrow  ;  bnt  it 
is  impossible  to  know  whether  he,  or  we,  should  bare 
borne  this  well : .  if  otherwise,  we  are  best  thus. 

It  is  the  language  of  humility  and  submission,  not 
that  of  rash  despair,  that  we  ought  to  speak.  Much, 
much  remains  that  we  may  still  be  deprived  of :  yon 
have  relatives  to  lose,  whose  value  would  be  trebled  in 
your  estimation,  were  you  deprived  of  them  ;  yon  hare 
my  firmness  of  mind  and  exertion  to  lose,  which  has 
hitherto  been  almost  miraculously  preserved  to  me,  for 
your  genera]  good  ;  and  you  have  the  means  of  subeis- 
tence  to  lose,  which  fruitless  and  sinAil  excess  of  sorrow 
may  tfeprive  you  of.  Do  not  think  me  harsh :  the  excuse 
you  will  all  make  to  yourselves  for  a  sinfhl  indulgence 
of  sorrow  is,  that  we  have  suffered  so  very  much.  The 
very  contrary  inference  should  be  drawn  by  a  chastened 
and  well-regulated  mind.  Why  did  we  suflbr  so  much ! 
God  has  no  ill-will  towards  his  creatures  ;  no  delight  in 
giving  them  pain.  If  He  has  so  often  broken,  with  a 
strong  hand,  those  ties  that  bound  us  to  the  world, 
should  we  not,  by  this  time,  be  loosed  flrom  it,  and  pre- 
pared for  all  that  the  vicissitudes  of  life  can  bring  to 
those  whom  sorrow  should  have  sanctified  t  We  are 
permitted  to  weep,  but  we  must  not  lie  down  in  the  dust 
and  forsake  each  other ;  but  rather  consider  ourselves 
as  a  remnant  of  a  once  large  and  promising  fiunily,  left 
to  soothe  and  support  each  other,  and  do  honour,  by 
our  patience  and  submission,  to  the  religion  we  proftss. 
Ck>mfort,  comfort  me,  my  child !  and  may  the  God  <^ 
consolation  visit  you  with  light  and  many  blessings. 
All  here  are  rather  mending,  and  support  is  given  to 
your  affectionate  mother,  Akke  Ga^irr. 

Those  who  have  read  the  '^  Superstitions  of  the 
Highlands,''  must  be  aware,  that  there  was  a  little 
tinge  of  something  deserving  a  softer  name  than 
superstition,  apparent  in  Mrs.  Grant's  mind,  as 
there  is,  perhaps,  in  every  imaginative  mind.  One 
proof  of  it,  and  nearly  the  only  thing  of  the  »rt 
in  the  entire  correspondence,  occurs  at  the  end  of  one 
of  the  above  letters,  in  which  she  say^  that  she  will 
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not  recur  agam  to  her  daughter's  death,  feeling  the 
woond  too  deep  to  expose  it  to  indifferent  eyes. 

I  only  add  what  I  must  tell  yon,  that  Anne,  for  a  few 
days  before  her  death,  when  waking  confiiBed  from  un- 
quiet Bleep,  exclaimed  three  or  fonr  times,  ^  Dancan  is 
in  Hearen  I "  Strange,  this  gare  as  no  fear  or  alarm  at 
the  time  ;  now  it  la  balm  to  my  sad  recollections  :  he 
died  abont  ten  days  before  her.  Accept  poor  Isabella's 
lore,  and  beliere  me,  with  affection,  yonr  attached  friend. 

We  shall  cite  hut  one  more  proof  of  the  sacri- 
ficing strength  of  this  mother's  mind,  her  power  to 
control  her  own  emotions,  when  receiving  the 
sererest  chastisement,  and  to  sustain  the  less  discip- 
lined minds  of  her  young  daughters.  She  was  on  a 
Tisit  with  her  eldest  daughter,  at  Rokeby  Hall, 
whence  she  got  a  little  boy,  the  heir  of  that  place, 
u  a  pupil.  She  had  left  one  of  her  daughters  at 
home,  in  a  yeiy  delicate  and  precarious  state 
of  health,  though  immediate  danger  was  not  appre- 
hended: and  the  daughter  who  accompanied,  was 
alao  in  indifferent  health.  When  she  had  re- 
turned to  Glasgow,  on  her  way  home,  she  thus 
wrote  Mrs.  Hook : — 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  after  wearing  ont  my  very  sonl 
and  spirits  with  communicating  sad  tidings  to  others,  I 
come  to  claim  your  sympathy  and  gratulation  at  once  ; 
for  yoQ  will  both  feel  my  distress,  and  duly  estikate  my 
noEoIations.  Catherine,  my  admired  and  truly  admir- 
ihle  Catherine,  is  at  rest  I  My  old  attached  friend,  the 
H«T.  Mr.  Hall,  who,  with  his  whole  family,  were  parti- 
nilariy  fond  of  Catherine,  had  lodgings  near  her,  and 
nae  of  them  saw  her  daily.  I  found  a  letter  addressed, 
by  my  desire,  to  Fellfoot,  in  which  they  told  me  that  she 
W  not  at  any  rate  been  worse  than  when  I  saw  her, 
and  that  they  hoped  she  would  be  better  by  the  time  I 
Rtarned.  Some  days  after,  I  got  a  letter  at  Rokeby 
from  Hr.  Hall.  I  opened  it,  and  found  the  first  lines  a 
preparation  for  some  wounding  intelligence.  I  feared  it 
mi^t  affect  me  so  powerfully  as  to  force  me  to  distress 
>  boose  full  of  strangers,  and  particularly  alarm  Mary, 
whose  mind  had  snffered  so  much  f^m  former  distress, 
tbtt  she  was  ill  prepared  for  a  new  shock.  I  put  the 
letter,  unread,  in  my  pocket,  and  feigned  indisposition 
to  tfary,  to  a43eonnt  for  the  tremours  1  felt,  which  shook 
Be  every  now  and  then  almost  to  fainting.  I  sent  Mary 
to  bed  before  me,  and  when  she  was  asleep,  opened  the 
hiaX  letter.  I  will  not  describe  my  anguish  on  finding 
^  dear  creature  had  got  beyond  my  cares  and  tender- 
nem,  at  the  Tery  time  I  was  languiiUng  to  clasp  her  to 
my  Imast.  Nothing  could  be  more  sudden  or  more  quiet 
tlmn  her  departure. 

My  dear  friend,  I  can  write  no  more.  When  I  arriye 
U  Stirling,  and  settle  quietly,  I  will  tell  you  at  large  of 
Ky  Catherine,  that  you  may  Imow  how  yaluable  she  was. 
Aad  yet  how  much  fitter  her  ferrid  spirit  was  for  the 
bUii  of  angels  than  for  the  struggles  of  suffering  human- 
ity. Adieu  !  my  grief  will  in  time  be  tranquil  as  she 
vboeaosedit.  ....  Shalll  complain, 
vboso  mind  had  snffered  so  much  from  former  distress, 
^ale  eonsctous  that  angels  borer  round  me,  and  while 
twe  that  still  on  earth  lore  me  so  tenderly  are  them- 
ttlTes  to  worthy  of  lore  !  The  fire  of  heayen  has  indeed 
seatbed  my  branches  ;  but  while  the  stem  is  bound  by 
»di  tendrils  as  these,  life  will  still  remain  in  it.  How 
t*&der,  how  interesting  were  those  eight  days  we  passed 
^pther !  The  dear  souls  liye  in  a  yoluntary  seclusion, 
^  they  may  cherish  the  precious  memory  of  my  beloyed 
caildien,  and  indulge  those  aspirations  after  a  happier 
^  io  natural  to  the  wounded  heart. 
1  tti  apt  to  say,  in  some  moments  of  "  anguish  nnmingled 
^  a«OBy  pore,"  ^  0  Catherine,  Catherine,  thou  hast  spUt 
aZi^^  "  *^^^  ^  iAdak  I  hear  her  melodious  yoice  reply. 
Then  liye  the  purer  with  the  other  half."  Sure  I  must 
«>»Te  told  you  of  Catherine's  yoice ;  the  day  that  we 
Parted,  thasang  the  Judgment  Hymn  to  me  like  a  seraph. 
♦wT^^  *»»r  that  angel  sing."  There  is  no  speaking  of 
wat  adatiable  cieatue  without  soaring  into  rapture,  or 


sinking  in  anguish.  ^'  Turn,  hopeless  thoughts,  turn  liom 
her  1" 

We  have  been  beguiled  by  Mrs.  Grant's  letters 
into  exceeding  our  allotted  space,  and  must  ab- 
ruptly leave  off  with  a  passage  in  a  letter  to  her 
son  in  India,  which,  we  earnestly  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  many  British  mothers  who  have 
sons  ia  that  country. 

I  must  now  tell  you  of  an  additional  and  very  strong 
motive  that  I  haye  for  keeping  your  sisters  independent 
of  you.  I  regard  with  yery  great  compassion  most 
men  who  are  destined  to  spend  their  lives  in  India. 
Far  from  home  and  all  its  sweet  and  social  comforts, 
and  burdened  perhaps  with  relations -who  keep  them 
back  in  the  paths  of  independence,  they  seek  a  resource 
in  forming  temporary  connexions  with  the  natiyes. 
These,  I  am  teld,  are  often  innocent  and  even  amiable 
creatures,  who  are  not  aware  of  do^  anything  repre- 
hensible in  thus  attaching  themselyes.  In  the  meantime, 
the  poor  woman  who  has  devoted  herself  te  him  secures 
his  affection  by  being  the  mother  of  his  children :  time 
runs  on ;  the  unfortunate  mother,  whom  he  must  tear 
from  his  heart  and  throw  back  to  misery  and  obliyion, 
is  daily  forming  new  ties  to  him.  The  children,  bom 
heirs  to  shame  and  sorrow,  are  for  a  time  fondly  cher- 
ished, till  the  wish  of  their  father's  heart  is  fulfilled,  and 
he  is  enabled  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  make 
the  appearance  in  it  ^  which  his  ambition  has  been  long 
directed.  Then  begin  his  secret  but  deep  vexations;  and 
the  more  honourable  his  mind,  and  the  more  affectionate 
his  heart,  the  deeper  are  those  sorrows  which  he  dare 
not  own,  and  cannot  conquer.  This  poor  rejected  one, 
perhaps  faithfully  and  fondly  attached,  must  be  thrown 
off;  the  whole  habits  of  his  life  must  be  broken;  he  must 
pay  the  debt  he  owes  to  his  progenitors,  and  seek  to  re- 
new the  social  comforte  of  the  domestic  circle  by  solicit- 
ing, with  little  preyions  acquaintance  and  no  great  at- 
tachment, some  lady  glad  to  giye  youth  and  beauty,  for 
wealth  and  consequence.  The  forsaken  children,  once 
the  objects  of  his  paternal  fondness,  must  be  banished, 
and  have  the  sins  of  their  fathers  sorely  yisited  upon 
them. 

I  will  spare  myself  and  you  the  pain  of  finishing  this 
picture,  which  you  must  know  to  be  a  likeness,  not  of  an 
indiyidual  only,  but  of  a  whole  tribe  of  expatriated 
ScQtohmen,  who  return  home  exactly  in  this  manner. 
This,  my  dear  son,  is  what  I  dread  in  yonr  case,  and 
would  fain  ayoid,  that  is,  prevent  it  if  I  could.  All 
that  remains  for  me  is,  in  the  first  place,  not  to  burden 
you  with  encumbrances  that  may  check  the  freedom  of 
your  will ;  and  in  the  next,  to  assure  you,  that  if  any  per- 
son, whom  it  would  be  decent  or  proper  for  you  to  connect 
yourself  with  by  honourable  ties,  should  gain  your  affec- 
tions, your  mother  and  your  sisters  will  be  ready  to 
adopt  her  to  theirs.  Difference  of  nation,  or  even  of 
religion,  would  not  alienate  us  from  any  wife  that  yon 
woiSd  choose.  Doubtless,  we  should  much  prefer  that 
you  were  married  to  one  that  we  knew  and  esteemed ; 
but  we  should  far  rather  make  room  in  our  hearts  for  a 
stranger,  who  was  modest  and  well  principled,  than  see 
you  in  the  predicament  I  have  described. 

We  fear  that  Mrs.  Grant's  liberality  as  to  religion 
might  only  extend  to  the  Episcopalian  form,  and 
of  naticny  to  the  English,  and,  perhaps,  the  Irish. 
She  showed  that  strong  prejudice  against  the  French 
which  was  the  feeling  of  her  Anti-Gallican  age. 

But  Mrs.  Grant  was,  on  principle,  a  friend  to 
early  marriages  ;  and,  in  contradistinction  to  Mrs. 
TroUope  and  others,  thought  the  young  married 
people  of  America  justified  in  living  in  boarding- 
houses  for  a  time,  if  they  could  not  afibrd,  all  at 
once,  *^  the  pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance  of  glo- 
rious housekeeping."  *^  How  much  is  affection," 
she  says,  **  curbed  in  this  country,  and  how  much 
happiness  delayed,  by  the  ambition  for  style !" 
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This  u  the  most  interesting  book  of  Travels  in 
any  pari  of  Afiica  which,  has  appeared  since  the 
account  of  Clapperton's  Expedition ;  and  of  travels 
in  Abyssinia,  since  the  work  of  Brace.  We  are 
not  forgetting  Mr.  Salt,  the  narrative  of  Peazce, 
and  other  records  of  travels  in  Abyssinia,  when,  at 
least  BO  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Shoa  is  concerned, 
we  advisedly  state  tins  opinion. 

The  Highlands  of  iEthiopia  is  a  genuine  book  of 
Travels^  in  the  old  and  pure  sense  of  the  word ;  for  it 
deseribM  legions  with  which  Europeans  had  little 
or  no  previous  acquaintance;  and  manners,  of 
which  we  had  no  accurate  knowledge,  though  ex- 
isting in  a  countfy  which,  since  the  fourth  century, 
has  been  nominally  Christian. 

The  original  empire  of  Abyssinia  has  long  been 
broken  into  separate  states  and  provinces ;  con* 
tinually  changing  their  rulers,  dynasties,  and 
boundaries^  because  for  ever  at  war  among  them- 
selves. Its  political  condition  has  been  apUy  oom- 
Cd  to  that  of  England  during  the  Heptarchy, 
des  intestine  wars,  many  provinces  have  been 
overrun  by  invaders ;  among  whom  are  the  fierce 
and  warlike  Galla,  a  race  which  is  supposed  to  have 
pushed  forward  from  the  central  parts  of  Africa. 
The  Abyssinians,  though  there  is  now  a  consider- 
able mixture  of  races^  belong  to  the  iEthiopic 
variety  of  the  human  family.  They  daim  to  be 
the  descendants  of  Cush,  one  of  the  twelve  children 
of  Ham.  But  the  early  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Abyssinia  are  probably  as  fabulous  as  those  of  most 
other  nations.  Abyssinia  early  received  a  corrupt 
form  of  Christianity,  and  is  still  nominally  Christian, 
though  a  strange  mixture  of  Pagan  and  Jewish  su- 
perstition mingles  with  its  professed  Christianity,  of 
which  the  distinguishing  principle  seems  a  rancor- 
ous hatred  of  the  Moslems.  Throughout  the  whole 
country  there  are,  however,  more  Mahommedans 
and  Jews  than  Christians,  though  Christianity  is 
the  Established  religion  of  Shoa,  the  kingdom  to 
which  Major  Harris  was  sent,  and  a  standing  proof 
of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  a  merely  ritual  and 
ceremonial  religion,  whatever  be  its  name. 

Among  the  modem  independent  States  of  Abys- 
sinia, Shoa,  including  Efat,  is  the  most  important, 
from  natural  wealth,  comparative  civilisation, 
** fixity  of  tenure"  in  its  present  dynasty,  and  in 
part  from  its  geographical  position.  The  new  route 
adopted  to  our  Eastern  Empire  has  made  all  the 
provinces  bordering  upon,  or  easily  accessible  ftom 
the  Red  Sea,  of  great  interest  to  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  Abyssinian 
rulers,  his  most  Christian  Majesty  of  Shoa,  Sihela 
SeUssie,  having  expressed  himself  in  friendly 
terms  towards  the  English,  the  East  India  govern- 
ment, during  the  late  administration  of  Lord 
Auckland,  resolved  to  send  an  Embassy  to  his 
court  S6hela  Sel&ssie  could,  however,  have  known 
very  litde  of  the  ''red  men  " ;  and  that  little  through 


*  Th«  HighUndi  of  .ffiihiopuu  Bt  Major  W.  GomtnUis 
Htrrii,  of  the  Hon.  £.  I.  Company^  Engineers ;  Author  of 
«  WUd  Spoits  in  Southern  Afria,"  Ac,  Ac.  Three  Volmnei 
octavo,  with  nvmerous  cmbeUiflhine&ts.   London :  Longmans. 


the  suspicious  medium  of  slave  merchants,  and 
other  knavish  pretenders  and  traders. 

Captain  Harris  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  mii- 
sion,  £rom  motives  most  honourable  to  himwlf; 
namely,  the  enterprise  and  decision,  the  discrBtioii 
and  prudence,  which  he  had  displayed  on  his  pie- 
vious  exploratory  Travels  in  Africa.  The  £mba»f 
was,  in  every  rei^ect,  liberally  appointed,  and  so  as 
best  to  provide  for  its  own  safety  and  the  adTsnee- 
ment  of  its  objects.  These  were  of  various  kinds; 
but  chiefly  to  establidi  friendly  and  commerciid 
relations  with  Sahela  SeUssie,  and  to  attempt  the 
extinction  of  the  slave  trade  in  hb  doBumona. 
The  Embassy,  which  consisted,  besides  the  militaiy 
escort,  of  several  medical  officers  and  men  of 
science,  was  conveyed  from  Bombay  to  Cape  Aden 
in  a  government  steamer.  At  ^  the  Gibraltar  of 
the  East,"  of  which  Major  Harris  gives  a  liTdy 
description,  ordnance  and  volunteer  artHkry-men 
joined  the  Embassy ;  which  again,  embarking  on 
the  Red  Sea,  made  for  Tajura^  the  capital  of  a 
small  maritime  state,  which  was  to  be  passed 
through  on  the  route  to  Sahela  Sel&ssie's  dominions. 
Up  totliis  point  aU  hadbeensmoothsailing;  but  now 
difficulties  and  obstacles  of  mtaay  kinds  presented 
themselves^  arising  from  the  despicable  character  of 
the  wretched  and  squalid  creature  the  Sultan  of  this 
province,  and  the  rapacity,  insolence,  and  bad  faith 
of  the  petty  chiefs,  and,  indeed,  of  eveiy  one  with 
whom  the  English  came  in  contact.  The  obstacles 
were,  however,  finally  surmounted  by  the  firmness  of 
Major  Harris,  who  gives  the  whole  tribe,  the  entire 
Dan&kil  nation  and  its  chiefis,  a  bad  character  in 
every  respect.  Personally,  he  had  abundant  reason 
for  this  sweeping  condemnation. 

The  journey  to  the  capital  of  the  King  of  &m 
was  attended  by  a  full  share  of  those  hardships  and 
perils  which  attend  every  expedition  into  the  in- 
terior of  almost  any  part  of  the  African  Continent. 
Among  the  miseries  of  the  party,  was  the  excessiTe 
heat ;  the  want  of  even  bad  water ;  a  mountainovs 
region,  consisting  of  alternate  rocks,  chasms,  and 
guUies,  and  no  roads ;  and  exposure,  at  all  times, 
to  the  attacks  of  the  wild  mountain  Bedouins,  who 
lurked  in  the  passes  and  ravines,  or  hovered  on  the 
cliffs,  ready  to  pounce  upon  their  prey,  or  attack 
thecamp  duringthe  night.  One  night  attack  cost  the 
lives  of  a  seigeant,  a  corporal,  and  a  Portuguese  at- 
tendant. It  is  not  so  much  plunder  as  the  thirst  of 
alotyj  which  is  the  animating  motive  of  these  wild 
highland  robbers.  Thefirst  murder  which  they  com- 
mit entitles  them  to  wear  a  white  ostrich  plume,  and 
every  succeeding  one  is  marked  by  an  additional 
copper  bracelet  on  the  arm.  These  trophies  hold 
the  place  of  the  scalps  worn  by  a  Red  Indiian  Brave. 

A  Company's*war  schooner,  the  *^  Constance,"  ac- 
companied the  Expedition  to  affiird  it  support  and 
protection  as  long  as  possible.  But  this  was  not 
long ;  and  the  farther  route  was  attended  by  dangers 
of  many  kinds.  As  they  domb  over  cliffs,  or 
threaded  ravines,  every  point  of  the  route  had  its 
bloody  legend,  duly  recited  by  the  camel-drireis 
and  giudes.    A  chief^  whom  Major  Harris  nick* 
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oamei  tbe  Ogn^  was  the  hero  of  many  a  horrible 
tale.  The  Tnyeller  does  not,  in  any  instance, 
tempt  hia  readers  to  become  admirerB  of  barbarous 
or  ssTBge  life ;  though  we  can  imagine  some  en- 
thnuasts  enohanted  by  the  daring  and  prowess  of 
<<  the  Ogie"  and  « the  Devil."  This  region  affords, 
however,  great  scope  for  bold  and  picturesque 
deacriptiiMi;  and,  although  Major  Harris  in  his 
introduction  apologUEsa  for  the  imperfections  of  a 
work  hnniedly  written  in  the  heart  of  Abyssinia, 
ud  amidst  continual  interruptions,  some  readers 
may  funsj  his  style  only  too  ornate  for  a  narratire 
wldcli  possesses  too  much  intrinsic  interest  to  re- 
quire sdventitious  decoration*  One  adventure  on 
the  joumey  we  must  give,  though  the  Residence 
at  the  Court  of  Sahela  Selteie,  Mid  the  personal 
aamtive,  are  more  than  we  can  overtake  even  in 
a  ouioiy  ways- 
suiting  the  base  of  a  barren  range,  covered  with 
lieapt  of  l»Ti  blocks,  and  its  foot  onuunented  with  many 
tftifldal  piles,  marking  deeds  of  blood,  the  lofty  conieiJ 
peak  of  Jebel  See4ro  roee  presently  to  sight,  and  not  long 
iftenrarde  the  far-£uned  [salt]  Uce  Asstfl,  eniroonded 
b;  daneiog  mirage,  was  seen  sparkling  at  its  base. 

Hie  first  glimpse  of  the  strange  phenomenon,  although 
cnioos,  was  &r  flrom  pleasing.  An  elliptical  basin, 
NTCB  niles  in  its  traDsverse  axis,  half  illled  with  smooth 
viter  of  the  deepest  ceemlean  bine,  and  half  with  a 
MtUd  sheet  of  glittering  snow-white  salt,  the  offspring  of 
mpontion— girded  on  three  sides  by  huge  hot-looking 
■oontains,  wUeh  dip  their  bases  into  the  very  bowl,  and 
« the  fonrth  by  crude  half -formed  rocks  of  lava,  broken 
aad  divided  by  the  most  nnintelligible  chasms, — ^it  pre^ 
nted  the  apps^hrance  of  a  spoiled,  or,  at  least,  of  a  very 
lioftniahed  piece  of  work.  Bereft  alike  of  vegetation 
ind  of  uimal  life,  the  appearance  of  the  wilderness  of 
hod  ud  stagnant  water,  over  which  a  gloomy  silence 
pRTiiled,  and  which  seemed  a  temple  for  ages  conse- 
oited  to  dronght,  desolation,  and  sterility,  is  calculated 
to  depress  the  spirit  of  every  beholder.  No  sound  broke 
tti  Uie  e» ;  not  a  ripple  played  upon  the  water ;  the 
aeltea  sufaoe  of  the  lake,  like  burnished  steel,  lay  un- 
nOed  by  a  breeze  ;  the  fierce  sky  was  without  a  cloud, 
and  the  angry  sun,  like  a  ball  of  metal  at  a  white  heat, 
Kode  triomphaat  in  »  full  blaze  of  noontide  refulgence, 
^eh  in  liekening  glare  was  darted  back  on  the  strain- 
iag  vision  of  the  fiunting  way&rer.  by  the  hot.  sulphury 
■oantaios  that  encircled  the  still,  hollow  basin.  A 
white  foam  on  the  shelving  shore  of  the  dense  water,  did 
coatriTe  for  a  brief  Bu>ment  to  deceive  the  eye  with  an 
Wanmee  of  motion  and  fluidity ;  but  the  spot,  on  more 
^^tive  observation,  ever  remained  unchanged— a  crys- 
l^Qiaed  effloresoence. 

As  the  tedioos  road  wound  on  over  basalt,  basaltic 
IsTi,  and  amygdaloid,  the  sun,  waxing  momentarily 
Btte  intensely  poweifd,  was  reflected  with  destructive 
ttditifllog  fervour  from  slates  of  snow-white  sea-llme- 

■^  borne  on  their  tops. 

"■ftri,  a  wild  broken  chasm  at  some  distance  fVom  the 
Nid,  vsnally  eontains  abnndaace  of  rain  water  in  its 
"^  pool :  but  having  already  been  long  drained  to  the 
<B^  it  offered  no  temptation  to  halt.  Another  most 
Krere  and  trying  deolirity  had  therefore  to  be  overcome, 
e«  the  long  «id  sultry  march  was  at  an  end.  It  de- 
Noded  by  craggy  precipices  many  hundred  feet  below 
yj*^l  of  the  sea^  to  the  small  dose  sandy  plain  of 
*^  on  the  borders  of  the  lake— a  positive  Jekannam, 
^•le  the  gaOaat  captain  of  the  ''Constance"  had  al- 
{^7  heea  aam»  honrs  esconced  imder  the  leafless 
^'■iKhee  of  one  poor  scrubby  thorn,  which  aflbrded  the 
JU7  KToen  against  the  stifling  blast  of  the  sirocco,  and 
™*  "ooleaa  xays  of  the  reftt^ent  orb  over-head. 
^d>U,  %  4mp  mysterious  cavern  at  the  fiirther  ex- 
2"%  cf  the  pUin,  is  believed  by  the  credulous  to  be 
we  Niaft  leading  to  a  subterranean  gallery  which  ex- 
**^  to  the  head  of  Goobnt  el  Khar&b.    Deeni,  most 


expert  and  systenatio  of  liars,  even  went  so  &r  as  to 
assert  that  he  had  seen  through  it  the  waters  of  the  bay, 
although  he  admitted  it  to  be  the  abode  of  ''gins  and 
efireets,"  whose  voices  are  heard  throughout  thenight,  and 
who  carry  oif  the  unwary  traveller  to  devour  him  with- 
out remorse.  •  .  .  .  . 

Fonl*monthed  vampires  and  ghouls  were  alone  want- 
ing to  complete  the  horrors  of  this  accursed  spot,  which, 
firom  its  desolate  position,  might  have  been  believed  the 
last  stage  in  the  habitable  world.  A  close  mephitic 
stench,  impedihg  respiration,  arose  from  the  saline  ex- 
halations of  the  stagnant  lake.  A  frightful  glare  from 
the  white  salt  and  limestone  hillocks  threatened  destruc- 
tion to  the  vision  ;  and  a  sickening  heaviness  in  the  load- 
ed atmosphere,  was  enhanced  raUier  than  alleviated  by 
the  fiery  breath  of  the  parching  north-westerly  wind, 
which  blew  vrithont  any  intermission  during  the  entire 
day.  a%e  air  was  inflamed,  the  sky  sparkled,  and  col- 
umns of  burning  sand,  which  at  quick  intervals  towered 
high  into  the  dazzling  atmosphere,  became  so  illumined 
as  to  appear  like  tall  pillars  of  fire.  Crowds  of  horses, 
mules,  and  fetid  camels,  tormented  to  madness  by  the 
dire  persecutions  of  the  poisonous  gad^fly^  flocked  reck- 
lessly, with  an  instinctive  dread  of  the  climate,  to  share 
the  only  bush ;  and  obstinately  disputing  with  their  heels 
the  slender  shelter  it  afibrded,  compelled  several  of  the 
party  to  seek  refuge  in  noisome  caves  formed  along  the 
foot  of  the  range  by  falling  masses  of  volcanic  rock,  which 
had  become  heated  to  a  temperature  seven  times  in  exp 
cess  of  a  potter's  kiln,  and  fiurly  baked  up  the  marrow 
in  the  bones.  Verily  1  it  was  **  an  evil  place/'  that  lake 
of  salt :  it  was  ^  no  place  of  seed,  nor  of  flgs,  nor  yet  of 
vines  ;  no,  nor  even  of  pomegranates  ;  neither  was  there 
any  water  to  drink." 

In  this  nnventilated  sad  diabolical  hollow,  dreadAil 
indeed  were  the  suflbrings  in  store  both  for  man  and 
beast.  Not  a  drop  of  firesh  water  existed  within  many 
ndles  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  every  human  precau- 
tion had  been  taken  to  secure  a  supply,  by  means  of  skins 
carried  npon  camels,  the  very  great  extent  of  most  im- 
practicable country  to  be  traversed^  (which  had  unavoid- 
ably led  to  the  detention  of  nearly  all,)  added  to  the  dif- 
flculty  of  restraining  a  multitude  maddened  by  the  tor- 
tures of  burning  thirst,  rendered  the  prorision  quite  in- 
sufficient ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  appalling  day, 
with  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  standing  at  126* 
under  the  shade  of  cloaks  and  umbrellas — ^in  a  suffbcat- 
ing  Pandemonium,  depressed  five  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  below  the  ocean,  where  no  zephyr  fanned  the  fever- 
ed skin,  and  where  the  glare  arising  from  the  sea  of 
white  salt  was  most  painfiil  to  the  eyes  ;  where  the  far- 
naee-like  vapour  exhaled,  almost  choaking  rei^iration, 
created  an  indomitable  thkst,  and  not  the  smallest  shade 
or  shelter  existed,  save  such  as  was  afibrded,  in  cruel 
mockery,  by  the  stunted  boughs  of  the  solitary  leafless 
acacia,  or,  worse  still,  by  blaclE  blocks  of  heated  lava— it 
was  only  practicable,  during  twelve  tedious  hours,  to 
supply  to  each  of  the  party  two  quarts  of  the  most  me- 
phitic brick-dust-coloured  fluid,  which  the  direst  neces- 
sity could  alone  have  forced  down  the  parched  throat : 
and  which,  after  all,  far  from  alleviating  thirst,  served 
materially  to  augment  its  insupportable  horrors. 

It  is  true  that  since  leaving  the  shores  of  India,  the 
party  had  gradually  been  in  training  towards  a  disre- 
gard of  dirty  water — a  circumstance  of  rather  fortunate 
occurrence 

Slowly  flapped  the  leaden  wings  of  Time  on  that  dis- 
mal day.  Each  weary  hour  brought  a  grievous  acces- 
sion, but  no  alleviation,  to  the  feazfhl  torments  endured. 

Many  marveUous  reports  preceded  the  Embassy; 
particidarlyof  the  wonderful  powers  of  theordnanoe, 
which  had  been  painfully  dragged  thus  far.  The 
mere  report  of  the  guns,  it  was  told,  was  suffident 
to  shiver  rocks,  dismantle  mountain  f ortresseS)  and 
set  the  earth  on  fire  I  S4hela  Sel&ssie,  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  his  subjects,  refused  to  permit  the  ad- 
vance of  the  guns,  until  he  had,  in  person,  inspeeted 
the  battery.    If  the  King  of  Shoa  was  ignorant 
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and  sapentitioQS— and  it  waa  impossible  that  he 
should  haye  been  otherwise — ^he  was  neither  bigoted 
nor  destitute  of  a  good  natural  understanding.  Nor 
was  he  naturallj  suspicions.  He  was^  in  fact,  the 
creature  of  surrounding  circumstances;  and  less 
capridons  and  cruel  than  most  other  semi-barbar- 
ous Potentates^  depraved  by  absolute  power. 

The  presentation  to  the  King  was  picturesque 
and  imposing :  the  etiquette,  making  allowance 
for  the  latitude,  not  materially  difierent  from  that 
of  other  Christian  courts.  At  all  events,  the 
numerous  presents  were  most  graciously  received  ; 
and  his  Majesty  expressed  unbounded  delight,  and 
more  gratitude  than  is  usually  found  among  those 
who  &ncy  the  world  made  for  them.  The  Embassy 
had  nowcastits  slough,  and  appeared  in  all  the  pomp 
of  scarlet  and  gold,  and  waving  ostrich  plumes. 

The  King  was  in  full  court  costume,  and  made 
a  good  appearance.  The  reception  was  cordial ;. 
the  presents  wonderful ;  and  the  King's  confessor, 
a  dwarfish  spiritual  Father,  declared  that  this 
arrival  was  the  fulfilling  of  old  prophecies,  which 
foretold  that  strangers  should  arrive  in  Ethiopia 
from  Egypt,  bringing  goodly  gifts,  and  that  then 
great  miracles  would  be  wrought  in  the  land ! 

The  residence  assigned  to  the  Embassy,  and  the 
royal  rations  provided,  were  not  of  the  most  com- 
modious or  delicate  kind ;  but  no  disrespect  was 
meant,  and  great  kindness  was  professed ;  while  the 
King  rejoiced  over  the  many  gifts  presented  to  him, 
like  a  child  enriched  and  distracted  by  too  many 
new  toys. 

If  there  are  still  any  sceptics  as  to  the  literal 
truth  of  some  of  Brace's  most  marvellous  tales  of 
Abyssinia,  their  incredulity  must  be  conquered  by 
the  spectacle  which  was  witnessed  by  the  Embassy 
ere  it  had  been  many  days  at  the  Court  of  Shoa. 
The  passage  which  settles  this  question  deserves  to 
be  fully  extracted  : — 

Six  hundred  peasants,  who  had  been  pressed  on  the 
serrioe  of  the  state  from,  the  Mohammadan  Tillages  of 
Argdbba,  after  transporting  the  king's  baggage  &om  Alio 
Amba  to  Biachal-wans,  had  biyonaoked  without  food  or 
shelter  upon  the  bare  saturated  ground,  and  were  strew- 
ed oyer  the  green  sward  like  the  slain  on  a  battle-field. 
As  the  day  dawned,  their  loud  cries  of  "  Abiet,  abiet,** 
^  Master,  master,**  arose  to  the  palace  gates  firom  eyery 
quarter  of  the  yalley ;  but  they  lifted  up  their  sad  voices 
in  yain ;  and  reiterated  entreaties  for  dismissal  passing 
unheeded,  a  number  of  oxen,  sufficient  to  aUay  the  cray- 
ings  of  hunger,  were  with  great  difficulty  purchased  by 
the  Embassy,  deliyered  oyer  for  slaughter,  and  slain  and 
eaten  raw  upon  the  spot. 

The  sceptic  in  Europe  who  still  withholds  his  credence 
firom  Bruce's  account  of  an  Abyssinian  brind  feast,  would 
have  been  edified  by  the  sight  now  presented  on  the 
royal  meadow.  Crowds  swarmed  around  each  sturdy 
yictim  to  the  knife,  and  impetuously  rushing  in  with  a 
simultaneous  yell,  seized  horns,  and  legs,  and  tail.  A 
violent  struggle  to  escape  followed  the  assault.  Each 
vigorous  bound  shook  off  and  scattered  a  portion  of  the 
asnilants,  but  the  stronger  and  more  athletic  retained 
still  their  gnsp,  and  resolutely  grappling  and  wrestling 
with  the  prise,  fbally  preyatled.  With  a  loud  groan  of 
despair  the  bull  was  thrown  kicking  to  the  earth. 
Twenty  erooked  kniyes  fiashed  at  once  f^m  the  scabbard 
— ^  tide  of  orimson  gore  proclaimed  the  work  of  death, 
and  the  hungiy  butchers  remained  seated  on  the  quiyer- 
hig  carcass,  until  the  kst  bubbling  Jet  had  welled  fh>m 
the  widely-eevered  and  yawning  throat. 

Rapidly  fmm  that  moment  adyanced  the  work  of  de- 


molition. The  hide  was  opened  in  fifty  places,  and  col- 
lop  after  coUop  of  warm  fieah  and  muscle— sliced  and 
scooped  f^m  the  bone — was  borne  off  in  triumph.  Groups 
of  feasting  sayages  mi^t  now  be  seen  seated  on  the  wet 
grass  in  every  direction,  greedily  munching  and  bolting 
tiie  raw  repast,  and  pounds  were  with  all  held  of  light 
account.  Entrails  and  offid  did  not  escape.  Inaqnirter 
of  an  hour  nought  remained  of  the  carcass  saye  hoofe  aad 
horns,  and  the  disappointed  yultures  of  the  air  assembling 
round  the  scene  of  slaughter  with  the  yiUage  cars,  found 
little  indeed  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 

Sinular  scenes  were  frequently  afterwards  wit- 
nessed during  the  eighteen  months  that  the  Em- 
bassy sojourned  in  Shoa.  Machal-wans  (the 
Windsor  of  Shoa)  is  about  six  miles  distant  from 
Ankdher,  the  metropoUs.  The  church  and  mon- 
astery of  Tekla  Haimanot,  the  patron  saint  of 
Abyssinia,  stands  on  a  romantic  spot  between  the 
towns.  On  emerging  from  the  forest  in  which  this 
building  stands,  the  capital  was  first  beheld,  and— 
Spreading  fiur  and  wide  over  a  verdant  moantun, 
shaped  like  Afiric's  appropriate  emblem,  the  fabled 
sphynx,  presented  a  most  singular  if  not  imposing  ap- 
pearance. Clusters  of  thatched  houses  of  all  sixes  and 
shapes,  resembling  bams  and  hay-stacks,  with  small 
green  enclosures  and  splinter  paUngs,  rising  one  aboTe 
the  other  in  very  irregiUar  tiers,  adapt  themsehes  to  all 
the  inequalities  of  the  rugged  surfitoe ;  some  being  perch- 
ed high  on  the  abrupt  yeige  of  a  cliff,  and  others  so  in- 
yolyed  in  the  bosom  of  a  deep  fissure  as  scaioelj  to 
reveal  the  red  earthen  pot  on  the  apex.  Connected  with 
each  other  by  narrow  lanes  and  hedgerows,  these  mde 
habitations,  the  residence  of  firom  twelye  to  fifteen 
thousand  ixihabitants,  coyer  the  entire  mountain-side  to 
the  extreme  pinnacle — a  lofty  spire-like  cone,  detadiing 
itself  by  a  narrow  isthmus  to  form  the  sphynx'a  bead. 
Hereon  stands  the  palace  of  the  Negoos,«  most  ungain- 
ly-looking edifice  with  staring  gable  ends  and  nnmerooi 
rows  of  clay  chimney-pots,  weU  fortified  by  spiral  lines 
of  wooden  palisades,  extending  firom  the  base  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  interspersed  with  barred  stockades,  between 
which  are  profhsely  scattered  the  abodes  of  household 
slayes,  with  breweries,  kitchens,  cellars,  storehouses, 
magazines,  and  granaries. 

Oyer  those  portions  unengrossed  by  eultiyation  or  by 
architecture,  shrubs  and  bushes,  and  great  beds  of  nettles, 
assumed  the  most  luxuriant  and  liyely  appearance.    . 

Loud  cheers  firom  the  whole  assembled 

population,  female  as  well  as  male,  greeted  the  aRival 
of  the  lung's  guests,  the  thunder  of  whose  guns  in  the 
adjacent  valley  had  giyen  birth  to  a  feeling  of  respect  in 
the  breast  of  all. 

The  King  had  previously  enjoyed  the  display  of 
ordnance,  and  stood  it  out  with  great  intrepidity. 
The  Moslem  servants,  who  had  accompanied  the 
Expedition  from  India,  were  so  disgusted  with  this 
Christian  capital,  that  they  now  took  their  depar- 
ture, resolved  to  brave  every  danger  rather  than  re- 
main in  so  hateful  a  place.  The  European  Chiistian 
Embassy  were  not  more  in  the  favour  of  the  priests 
than  were  the  Moslems.  The  Bishop  of  Shoa  was, 
from  the  first,  their  avowed  and  bitter  enemy  :— 
To  him  was  traced  a  report  that  the  Embassy  were  to 
be  summarily  expelled  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the 
non-obserrance  of  the  fasts  prescribed  by  the  JSthiopio 
creed,  and  because  a  Great  Lady,  whose  spies  they  were, 
was  on  her  way  firom  the  sea-coast,  with  a  large  military 
force,  to  overturn  the  true  religion,  put  the  king  to  death, 
and  assume  possession  of  all  Abyndnia. 

On  the  festiyal  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  cemetery  was 
thrown  open,  wherein  rest  the  remains  of  Asft^  Wooseo, 
grandsire  to  SaheU  Selitesie.  It  is  a  building  a^joming 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  ;  and  a  message  was  sent  solicit- 
ing the  Lord  Bishop's  permission  to  yisit  the  mausoleuo. 
An  msolent  reply  yras  returned,  that  since  the  English 
were  hi  the  habit  of  drinkfaig  coffee  and  smoking  tobacco. 
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both  of  irhkh  Mohimmtdan  abominfttioiifl  are  inteidiot- 
ed  in  ShM  upon  leligions  grounds,  they  eoold  not  be  ad- 
mitted within  the  precincts  of  the  hallowed  edifice,  as  it 
would  bo  pollnted  by  the  foot  of  a  Gyptsi. 

Eating  food  prepared  by  the  Mahommadans, 
was  a  proof  that  the  Engliflh  coald  not  be  Chris- 
tiana.  Christianit  j  in  Abyssinia,  if  it  be  not  rather 
a  strange  jomble  of  Pagan,  Jewish,  and  even  Mos- 
lem anperstitions,  is  so  deeply  alloyed  by  them,  as 
liaitUj  to  be  recognisable  as  the  religion  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

Sboa  may,  however,  vie  with  any  Roman  Catho- 
lic state  in  its  ceremonial  observances,  and  the 
number  of  its  holydays. 

The  Embassy,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition 
of  the  Lord  Bi^op,  ventured  to  attend  worship  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Michael,  which  is  the  church 
that  the  King  attends : — 

After  wading  through  the  miry  kennels  that  form  the 
sTenoei  of  aceeas,  the  slipper  was  nnlaced  in  accordance 
with  Jewish  prejndice,  and  the  foot  of  the,  heretic  £n- 
npean  stepped  upon  a  floor  of  mnddy  mshes.  The 
Mowliqg  eye  of  the  bigoted  and  ignorant  priest  sparkled 
vith  a  gleam  of  nnrepreased  satisfaction  at  the  sight  of 
s  rich  altar  cloth,  glowing  with  silk  and  gold,  which  had 
been  nnfolded  to  his  gaze  ;  and  a  smile  of  delight  played 
aroond  the  comers  of  his  month,  as  the  hard  dollars  rang 
ia  his  aTaridons  palm. 

A  strange,  though  degrading  and  humiliating  sight, 
icwirded  admittance  tilius  gained  to  the  circular  interior 
of  the  saored  building.  Coarse  walls,  only  partially 
white-washed,  roee  in  sombre  earth  but  a  few  feet  orer- 
bod,  and  the  suspended  ostrich-egg — emblem  of  heath- 
nith  idolatry-'-almost  touched  the  head  of  the  visiters 
u  they  were  ushered  in  succession  to  the  seat  of  honour 
inong  the  erudite.  In  a  broad  verandah,  strewed 
throQghoat  with  dirty  wet  rushes,  were  crowded  the 
biisd,  the  halt,  and  the  lame — ^an  unwashed  herd  of 
BMied  drones,  muffled  in  the  skin  of  the  <Mgann ;  and 
thisgroap  of  turbaned  monks  and  hireling  beggars  formed 
the  only  congregation  present. 

The  high  priest,  having  proclaimed  the  munificence  of 
the  strangers,  pronounced  his  solemn  benediction.  Then 
noK  a  burst  of  praise  the  most  agonizing  and  unearthly 
that  erer  resounded  from  dome  dedicated  to  Christian 
^nthip.  No  deep  mellow  chant  ttom  the  chorister — ^no 
mU-inspiring  roll  of  the  organ,  pealing  with  the  cadence 
of  the  anthem,  lifted  the  heart  towards  heaven.  The 
AbTniman  cathedral  rang  alone  to  the  excruciating  jar 
of  meet  munitigated  discord  ;  and  amid  howling  and 
Kretming,  each  sightless  orb  was  rolled  in  the  socket, 
ud  erery  mutilated  limb  conmlsed  with  disgusting 
Tehemeooe.  A  certain  revenue  is  attached  to  the  per- 
fonaaoee  of  the  duty ;  and  for  one  poor  measure  of 
black  barley  bread,  the  hired  lungs  were  taxed  to  the 
cxtRmity ;  but  not  the  slightest  attempt  could  be  de- 
tected at  mnsio  or  modulation  ;  and  the  dissonant  chink 
of  the  timbrel  was  ably  seconded  by  the  cracked  voice 
tf  the  meroenary  vocalist,  as  his  notes  issued  at  discretion. 

Xo  litoigy  followed  the  cessation  of  these  hideous 

*^cuu. In  the  holy  of  holies,  which 

^T  be  penetrated  by  none  save  the  high  priest,  is  de- 
poated  the  sacred  taboi,  or  ark  of  the  fkith,  consecrated 
It  Goodar  by  the  delegate  of  the  Coptic  patriarch ;  and 
■'vsMi  the  veil  that  feU  before  this  mysterious  emblem, 
tbere  hong  in  triumph  four  sporting  pictures  ttom  the 
P|ndl  of  Aiken,  which  had  been  presented  to  His  Msjesty. 
They  represented  tiie  great  Leicestershire  steeple-chase ; 
>ni  Dick  Qtristian,  with  his  head  in  a  ditch,  occupied  by 
or  the  most  prominent  niche  in  the  boasted  cathedral  of 
St  Michael  I 

'^  deoorationa  of  the  cathedral  were  as  char- 
*<*«ri«tic  The  attendants  of  every  barbarous 
court  in  the  world  are,  by  the  testimony  of  all 
IrtTellen^  greedy  and  importunate  beggars ;  but 
we  eoortien^  Lidies,  and  servants  of  his  Chrlatian 


Majesty  of  Shoa  beat  them  all.  Everything  was 
needed  by  everybody ;  and  the  munificent  Embassy 
was  expected  to  supply  all  wants  and  gratify  all 
wishes.  For  anght  received,  they  were  as  grate- 
ful as  the  most  eloquent  of  Irish  beggars.  ^  May 
the  Lord  reward  thee ! "  "  God  will  reward  you, 
for  I  cannot,"  said  the  King.  His  Majesty  was, 
however,  exceedingly  jealous  of  any  one  obtaining 
presents  save  himself ;  and  it  was  the  law  that  none 
could  be  accepted  until  first  submitted  to  him  and 
declined.  The  Embassy  was  speedily  put  into 
constant  requisition  for  mending  and  repairing 
guns,  musical-boxes  and  umbrellas,  they  had 
presented,  and  for  making  and  embroidering  gar- 
ments. But  the  medical  skill,  by  which  Sdhela 
Selassie  was  at  different  times  restored  to  health, 
next  to  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  raised  the  Em- 
bassy highest  in  the  estimation  of  his  Christian 
Majesty,  and  finally  gained  his  confidence  and 
respect.  He  distrusted  every  one  about  him — 
living  in  the  constant  apprehension  of  being  assas- 
sinated or  poisoned ;  and  not  without  reason  :  but 
it  is  a  proof  of  his  understanding,  that  he  came  to 
place  reliance  on  ^  his  children,"  the  English,  who 
had  come  so  far,  and  so  well  laden,  to  visit  him ; 
and  priest-ridden  and  superstitious  as  he  was,  his 
desire  to  protect  them  seems  to  have  had  higher 
motives  than  mere  selfishness.  Indeed,  his  Majesty 
appears  to  have  had  a  better  cultivated  mind,  and 
more  intelligent  curiosity  than  any  other  man  in 
his  dominions ;  and  he  was  brave,  without  being 
bloodthirsty.  Among  other  objects  which  excited 
his  wonder,  was  the  air-gun.  Having  imminently 
endangered  the  life  of  one  of  the  lieges,  when  mak- 
ing trial  of  an  air-cane,  he  remarked  : — 

<*  My  son,  I  am  old,  and  have  but  few  years  more  to 
lire.  I  have  seen  many  strange  things  from  your  country, 
but  none  that  surpass  this  engine,  which  without  the  aid 
of  gunpowder  can  destroy  men.  Sorrow  were  it  that  I 
should  have  died  and  gone  down  to  the  grave  before  be- 
holding and  understanding  so  wonderful  an  invention. 
It  is  truly  the  work  of  a  wise  people  who  employ  strong 
medicines !" 

His  majesty,  if  old  in  constitution,  was  little 
more  than  forty  years  of  age. 

From  many  descriptions  of  the  Homeric  court 
of  Ankober,  we  extract  this  brief  sketch : — 

His  majesty  had  more  than  once  intimated  his  inten- 
tion of  holding  consultation  relative  to  Us  projected  ex- 
pedition on  the  termination  of  winter,  and  early  one 
morning  an  express  courier  arrived  to  desire  the  imme- 
diate attendance  of  his  British  guests.  Blacksmiths  and 
workers  in  silver  were  as  usual  plying  their  craft  in  the 
verandah,  under  the  royal  eye — artists  were  daubing  red 
and  yellow  paint  over  the  pages  of  the  Psalter,  or  illu- 
minating the  lives  of  the  saints  with  white  angels  and 
sable  devils — saddles  and  warlike  furniture  were  in 
course  of  repair— spears  were  being  burnished— gnn- 
locks  cleaned — and  silver  gauntlets  manufiiotuiad ;  httk 
the  artificers  were  all  summarily  dismissed,  and  the  kli^ 
rising  from  his  seat  in  the  portico,  beckoned  his  visiter* 
to  follow  into  the  audience  hall. 

**  Gaita,  master,''  he  cautiously  began,  **  there  is  yet 
another  subject  upon  which  I  am  dedrous  of  talong 
counsel,  and  wherein  I  need  your  assistance.  It  is  my 
intention  shortly  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  the  great 
lake  in  Gurigud.  In  it  be  many  islands  which  contain 
the  treasure  of  my  ancestors.  There  are  jars  filled  with 
bracelets  of  solid  gold.  There  are  forty  drums  made  of 
elephant's  ears,  and  many  holy  arka«  pertaining  unto 
ancient  ehurches,  besides  seven  hundred  ehoioe  ^thiopie 
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vol«m0B|  ioiii«  of  which  hare  imfoitiinfttelj  been  d«&oed 
by  the  MdmalB  called  otkhoko.  Elephants  abound  on  the 
bordeia.  In  the  trees  are  fonnd  blaok  leopards  of  a  most 
ferocioQS  nature,  multiplying  always  among  the  branches, 
and  never  descending  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  waters  of 
tibe  lake,  which  are  smooth  as  glass,  and  without  bottom, 
teem  with  monstrous  gomariy  and  with  fish  of  brilliant 
oolours,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  such  as  bare  nerer 
before  been  seen. 

''  Moreover  there  are  specifics  against  smaU-poz  and 
other  dreadftil  diseases.  No  resistance  is  to  be  antici- 
pated ;  for  the  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  Christian 
monks,  have  often  invited  me.  I  must  no  longer  delay 
to  recover  the  lost  wealth  of  my  forefsthers,  and  it  is  fit- 
ting that  you,  vrith  the  British  officers  who  have  come 
hither  from  a  far  country,  should  accompany  me  and  con- 
struct boats.  Hereof  my  people  are  ignorant,  and  your 
name  as  well  as  mine  will  therefore  become  great,  and 
will  live  in  the  annals  of  this  kingdom. 

**  From  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  near  Aimdllele,  I 
have  beheld  through  a  telescope  the  lake  and  its  tall 
trees,  but  the  elephants  came  in  numbers.  I  feared  that 
my  people  would  be  destroyed.  I  ran  and  they  all  ran 
with  me.  Now,  what  say  you  1  What  is  your  advice 
in  this' matter  t    Are  you  able  to  build  boats  I** 

Thoagb  pleased  with  the  models  of  the  skin  punts, 
gnn  rafts,  &o.,  &c,,  submitted  to  him  for  inspeo- 
tion,  his  Majesty's  oourage  failed  before  the  near 
approach  of  the  encounter  of  elephants  and  bu£Pa« 
loss ;  and  the  expedition  was  deferred. 

Besides  the  priests,  the  Embassy  had  insidious 
enemies  in  the  traders^  who  had  hitherto,  at  a  dear 
rate,  supplied  the  King  with  fire-«nns^  articles  of 
glass,  and  dotha ;  and  whose  wares  and  wonders 
were  now  far  surpassed  by  those  presented  as  freo 
gifts.     These  men  during  the  winter^— 

Did  not  fail  to  repeat  and  to  improve  the  absurdities 
circulated  by  the  mischievous  Danikil  regarding  the 
foreign  intruders.  The  Gyptds  were  pronounced  eaters 
of  serpents,  mice,  and  other  reptiles,  and  had  come  vrith 
the  design  of  possessing  themselves  of  the  country  by  the 
aid  of  magic  and  medicine. 

Great  umbrage  was  taken  at  the  practice  of  toasting 
the  vrretched  half-baked  dough  received,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  bread,  from  the  royal  stores ;  and  a  soldier 
who  carried  a  metallic  pitcher  to  the  stream,  was  roundly 
taxed  with  having  used  charms  to  poison  the  water, 
which  was  consequently  condemned  as  unfit  for  use  until 
purified  by  the  blessing  of  the  priest.  Predictions  of  the 
impending  fate  of  Abyssinia  were  derived  from  the  foot 
of  the  foreignen  employing  instruments  which  read  the 
stars ;  and  the  despot  wss  repeatedly  and  earnestly 
warned  to  be  upon  his  guard.  But  His  Msjesty  cut 
short  these  insinuations  by  threatening  to  extract  the 
tongues  of  three  or  four  of  the  maligners,  and  paid  no 
attention  whatever  to  the  threat  of  excommunication 
extended  to  him  by  the  fanatic  clergy  of  Aramba,  who 
had  declared  the  ban  of  the  church  to  be  the  just  punish- 
ment due  for  the  admission  into  the  empire  ''of  red  here- 
tics, who  ought  oareftilly  to  be  shunned,  since  they  prac- 
tised vntchmft,  and  by  bnrmng  the  king's  bread  threat- 
ened to  bring  a  fomine  upon  the  land." 

Taking  their  cue  from  the  feelings  of  the  people,  the 
Shoao  sorcerers  gave  out  that  SiLhela  Selassie  vras  to  be 
the  IsjBt  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty,  descended  from  the 
house  of  Solomon,  who  should  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
forefathers,  and  that  a  foreign  king  would  some  by 
way  of  Alio  Amba  to  usurp  the  dominion.  It  is  amusing 
to  trace  the  progress  of  these  crafty  insinuations  among 
an  ignorant  and  vreak-minded  people. 

The  huminff  of  beef  by  ^the  King's  strong 
strangers,**  excited  universal  astonishment;  and 
an  old  lady  had  even  learnt  that  they  bunU  the 
King's  bread  also,  an  unheard-of  enormity. 

Among  other  expeditions,  the  Embassy  attended 
the  king  to  Angdllala^  whidi  is  on  the  Galla  fiK>n« 


tier  and  the  capital  of  the  western  portion  of  Shoa. 
This  town  was  founded  by  Sihela  Seliaaie,  and 
now  forms  his  favourite  residence.  The  following 
picture  of  a  semi-barbarous  court  and  its  aoces- 
saries,  is  complete,  if  we  except  the  harem. 

Upwards  of  three  thousand  horsemen  composed  ihi 
eorUge,  which  was  swelled  every  quarter  of  a  mile  by 
large  detachments  of  cavalry.  Led  by  their  respectiT* 
chiefs,  each  band  dismounted  at  a  considerable  distuce 
on  the  fiank,  and  advancing  on  foot  with  shoulders  bued, 
fell  prostrate  vnth  one  accord  before  the  state  umbrellii. 
The  Negoos  [the  king]  bestrode  a  richly  caparisoned 
mule,  with  smllow-tailed  housings  of  crimson  and  greea 
and  massive  silver  collars  ;  and  he  was  closely  followed 
by  the  corps  of  shield-bearers  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Horse,  who,  by  vigorous  sallies,  and  the 
judicious  exercise  of  a  long  stick,  kept  the  crowd  from 
encroaching  upon  the  royalperson,  during  the  eight-mile 
ride  over  the  level  plain. 

From  four  to  five  hundred  circular  huts,  coneistiB|  of 
loose  stone  walls  very  rudely  thatched,  cover  the  slopes 
of  a  group  of  tabular  hills  that  enclose  an  extensive  quad- 
rangle. On  the  summit  of  the  largest  eminenoe,  near 
the  church  of  Kidina  Meherit,  stends  the  palace,  de- 
fended by  six  rows  of  stout  high  palisades.    .    .   . 

The  ragged  ascent  up  the  steep  hill-side  was  thronged 
with  spectators,  male  and  female,  assembled  to  greet  tlie 
arrival  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  stare  at  the  foreignen. 
Paupers  and  mendicants  crowded  the  first  encloenre; 
and  the  approach  f^m  the  second  gate  through  four 
court-yards,  to  the  king's  quarters,  was  lined  with  match- 
lockmen  and  fhsileers,  who,  as  the  Embassy  passed  be- 
tween the  ranks,  made  a  laughable  attempt  to  present 
arms  in  imitation  of  the  artillery  escort  at  the  review. 
Kitchens,  magarines,  and  breweries  were  scattered  in  all 
directions  ;  and,  with  the  long  baaqueting-hall,  the  cham- 
ber of  audience,  the  apartments  of  the  women,  and  the 
solitary  cells,  formed  a  curious,  but  fkr  firom  imposiog 
group  of  buildings. 

The  despot,  in  high  good  humour,  conducted  his  gnests 
over  the  unswept  premises,  and  up  a  ruda  ladder  to  the 
attic  story,  which  commands  a  pleasant  prospect  over 
wide  grassy  meadows,  intersected  by  seipentine  stream- 
lets,  and  covered  with  the  royal  herds.  Upon  a  floor 
strewed  vrith  newly-cut  grass,  blazed  the  wood  fire  in 
the  iron  stove,  with  the  never-failing  cats  luxuriating 
under  its  infiuence.  A  dirty  couch  graced  the  alooroi 
and  a  few  guns  and  fbwling-pieces  the  rudely  white- 
washed walls ;  but  otherwise  the  dreary  chamber  wai 
unfbmished.  ''I  have  brought  you  here,**  quoth  His 
Majesty,  **  that  yon  may  understand  what  I  want.  These 
rooms  require  to  be  ornamented  ;  and  I  vrish  your 
artist  to  cover  them  with  elephants  and  soldiers,  and 
with  representations  of  aU  the  buildings  and  strange 
tlUngs  in  your  country,  which  my  eyes  hare  not  seen. 
At  present  my  children  may  go." 

In  the  filthy  purlieus  of  the  palace,  and  dose  to  the 
outer  gate,  stands  a  mound  of  ashes  and  rubbish,  mingled 
vrith  the  noisome  lees  that  stream  over  the  road  firom  the 
a4jacent  royal  breweries.  Packs  of  h^-wild  dogs,  the 
pest  of  Angtf llala,  luxuriate  hereon  during  the  day,  and 
at  night  set  forth  on  their  reckless  foray,  dispelling  sleep 
when  the  moon  rises  by  their  fyinereal  dirge,  and  de- 
stroyhig  tents  hi  their  pilfering  invasions.  Long  before 
the  dawn,  the  shrill  crowing  of  a  thousand  cocks  first 
starts  the  slumberer  from  his  nneasy  repose.  The  wild 
whoop  of  the  oppressed  Galla  who  demands  redress,  thsn 
mingles  with  the  ''AbUt!  Ahietl^  reiterated  by  the 
more  civilized  Amhtoi  firom  every  hill-top.    .    .    . 

Bands  of  mendicant  monks  next  silently  take  post  on 
the  crest  of  a  crumbling  vfall  vrithin  spear's-length  of  the 
slumberer*s  pillow,  and  by  a  shrill  recitative,  foUowed  by 
a  chiming  chorus  of  independent  voices,  dispel  the  morn- 
ing dream,  whilst  they  scream  with  a  pertinacity  that 
bribery  can  alone  quell 

To  the  cry  of  ^  Ah%H!**  which  now  resounded  so  un- 
ceasingly in  the  still  air  of  the  morning,  the  Abyasiniaas 
attach  the  opinion  that,  on  the  last  day,  Satan,  present- 
ing himself  before  the  gates  of  heaven,  will  continue  thus 
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toToeiftnte  mtil  he  gtins  admiAiian.  On  pretenting 
hifluelf  before  fth«  jndgment-fleaty  it  will  be  Mked  "  whal 
1w  would  bftTe  f— "  The  sonls  whieh  haye  been  wrested 
from  me  by  the  angele,"  ii  to  be  the  reply  ;  but  on  his 
lefcaowledipiig  imUnUty  to  epeeiiy  the  names  of  those 
wbo  hiTe  robbed  him,  the  Father  of  Eril  will  be  com- 
■inded  to  begone,  and  neyer  to  show  his  face  again. 

The  king,  who  is  absolute,  administers  jiutioe 
in  penon  to  the  sappUants,  who  appear  before  him 
bare  to  the  waist,  and  prostrate  in  the  dust,  to 
tppesl  against  the  decision  of  some  tyrannical 
chie(  or  gOTemor  of  a  proyince.  The  appeals 
which  assail  the  king's  ear,  in  erery  direction,  and 
whererer  he  appears,  are  never  made  in  rain ;  and 
bis  judgments^  if  not  so  well  considered  as  those  of 
the  late  Lord  Eldon,  are  generally  correct  as  well  as 
pTompt.  As  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Sab- 
bftths  are  obserred  in  Shoa,  the  king  rests  from  his 
labours  as  a  judge  on  these  days,  and  then  he  hunts. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  his  majesty's  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  and  his  prowess  against  wild  ani- 
mals are  not  distinguished.  A  creature,  which 
turned  oat  to  be  a  badger,  or  a  *'  devil's  sheep,*' 
was  deacribed  as  an  awful  monster ;  and  one  day, 
in  lidii^  past  a  narrow  sheet  of  water  where  an 
otter  had  been  seen,  he  gravely  told — 

"It  has  hands,  and  naila,  and  fingers  like  a  man,  and 
a  bead  like  a  black  dog,  and  a  skin  like  yelvet ;  and  it 
boildi  ita  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  plucks 
gno,  and  washes  it  in  the  water  ;  and  aU  my  people 
tbngbt  it  was  the  deyil,  and  would  kill  them  with  strong 
medicine.  Now  is  this  animal  found  in  your  eountry, 
aad  bow  do  they  call  its  name  t'' 

For  the  sake  of  seeing  the  country  in  safety,  the 
Emboasy  had  accompanied  the  Negoos,  the  native 
title  of  the  kings  of  Shoa,  on  one  of  those  forays  for 
rerenge  and  plunder  of  cattle  which  he  often  under- 
takes. The  refusal  of  the  English  to  share  in  the 
wholesale  massacre,  attending  this  savage  expedi- 
tion, drew  upon  them  the  suspicion  of  cowardice ; 
and  to  restore  the  tarnished  lustre  of  their  strong 
same,  they  made  a  proposition,  the  boldness  of 
which  astounded  the  whole  country. 

The  deatmction  of  an  adult  elephant,  which  Is  reckon- 
ed eqniTalest  to  that  of  forty  Galla,is  an  achievement 
tbat  bad  not  been  accomplished  within  the  memory  of 
tbe  pieeeat  age,  although  mentioned  in  traditions  oon- 
B*<ted  with  the  exploits  of  the  most  renowned  iBthiopio 
*aRion.  PermisBioa  was  accordingly  solicited  to  vieit 
tbe  dijUat  wildeness  of  Giddem,  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  Ef&t,  in  the  dense  forests  of  which  the  giant  of  the 
luauulift  was  reported  to  reside— a  pretext  which  far- 
tber  tibrded  plausible  grounds  for  exploring  a  portion  of 
the  eoQutry  lepnted  to  be  amongst  the  most  fertile  and 
podoctire  in  Abyasmia. 

The  king  opened  his  eyes  wider  than  usual  at  this  un- 
([Rented  application*  ''My  children,"  he  returned 
Wentely,  *  how  can  this  be  !  Elephants  are  not  to 
WiUta  with  liile  balls.  They  will  demolish  yon  ;  and 
^answer  am  I  then  to  give!  The  gun  is  themedi- 
<ttfortheQaUaiathetree,bnt  it  has  no  effect  upon 

^ugh  hb  Majesty's  permission  was  finally 
ohtabed,  many  obstacles  remained  to  be  overcome ; 
h^beada  and  doUan  opened  a  way«  It  was  now 
•wt  the  ckMS  of  November. 

Emy  choicer  meadow  was  covered  with  the  sleek 
"^tt  Bwent  off  from  Finflnni,  and  its  sloping  sides  were 
^^1^  ^  ^  ^^  ^"^f^  ^^^  under  the  sickle,  whilst 
\y^  uamerotts  fhreshmg-floors  muzzled  oxen  were 
•^tiwdiag  out  the  grain. 
^  nmto  led  mtoss  MoUtit  and  the  Tore  Mesk 
«>^  dales  and  over  hills  abutting  upon  the  &ce  of 


the  Unff  frontier  boundary  of  Shoa,  in  which  are  the 
sonroes  of  many  of  the  more  distant  tributaries  to  the 
blue  Nile 

Under  flimsy  cotton  awnings,  the  night  proved  intensely 
cold ;  and  at  an  early  hour  the  ensuhig  morning,  as  the 
journey  was  resumed  over  a  swelling  eountry  thickly 
dotted  with  Christian  hamlets,  the  more  sheltered  pools 
by  the  road-side  were  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  ice, 
the  first  witnessed  since  arrival  in  Abyssmia.  At  the 
village  of  AmarAguA,  hospitable  entertainment  had  been 
prepared  by  Ay  to  Eglwoo,  which  name  being  interpreted, 
signifleth, "  May  they  buy."  This  notable  warrior  had, 
prior  to  the  late  foray,  introduced  himself,  somewhat 
apropos  of  his  title,  by  an  ingenious  but  abortive  at- 
tempt to  sell  an  unsound  horse.  Dismounting  on  the 
right  side  from  the  identical  straw-coloured  steed,  he 
now  placed  himself  with  shoulders  bare,  in  the  middle  of 
the  load,  and  by  the  life  of  the  king  a4jured  the  party 
to  enter  his  abode,  in  order  to  partake  of  a  sheep  that 
had  been  expressly  slaughtered. 

WuUeta  Selassie,  his  comely  partner,  daughter  to 
Shishigo,  the  governor  of  Shoa-meda,  had  kindled  in  the 
dark  hall  the  fiercest  of  fires,  and  immediately  on  the 
termination  of  complimentary  inquiries,  an  ox-hide  being 
spread,  the  heavy  door  was  barred  to  exclude  the  evil 
eye.  Raw  collops  having  been  steadily  rejected,  bones, 
singed  in  a  somewhat  cannibal-like  fiwhion,  were  rapidly 
circulated  by  the  attentiye  host.  ''Take  the  eye,"  he 
repeated,  ooaxingly,  to  each  in  turn,  presenting  at  the 
same  time  betwixt  his  finger  and  thumb  the' extracted 
orb  of  the  deceased  mutton  ;  "  do,  the  eye  is  the 
daintiest  part.  No-^well  you  mtut  eat  this  marrow," 
crushing  the  uncooked  shank  with  a  grinding-stone 
handed  by  a  slave  girl,  and  extending  the  splintered 
fii^pnents  to  be  sucked.  Overflowing  bumpers  of  sour 
beer  having  been  filled  in  a  gloomy  comer  at  a  huge 
earthen  jar,  each  horn  was  tasted  by  the  cup-bearer  from 
the  hollow  of  his  palm,  in  demonstration  of  the  absence 
of  poison.  The  surplus  repast,  fluid  as  well  as  solid, 
quickly  disappeared  under  the  united  efforts  of  the  re- 
tinue ;  and  a  bead  necklace  having  meanwhile  been  hung 
about  the  neck  of  the  lady*s  hopeful  son  and  heir,  the 
tortured  guests  finally  effected  their  escape  from  the 
oven-like  apartment  with  the  aid  of  divers  promises 
made  to  both  master  and  mistress,  and  sundry  pieces  of 
silver  disbursed  to  silence  a  host  of  importunate  menials. 

Their  further  progress  brought  them  to  th« 
monastery  of  St.  George. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  position 
selected  by  the  cowled  fraternity  of  St.  George  ;  large 
bands  of  whom,  lounging  away  their  hours  of  idleness 
beneath  the  dark  funereal  junipers  in  which  the  retreat 
is  deeply  embosomed,  were  for  once  aroused  from  listless 
apathy  by  the  passing  cavalcade  of  white  strangers. 
The  land  swarms  with  friars,  monks,  and  anchorites,  who 
are  habited  in  yellow  dresses,  as  the  badge  of  poverty,  or 
in  the  prepared  skin  of  the  antelope.  Usually  licentious 
in  their  manners,  they  roam  through  the  country  a  perfect 
pest  and  plague  to  society.    Men  become  monks  at  any 

period  of  life The  poor  subsist  upon  the 

bounty  of  the  king  and  of  the  community  ;  and  many 
never  enter  the  cells  of  the  monastery  at  all,  but  witii 
their  wives  reside  at  ease  in  their  own  homes,  haying  as- 
sumed the  counterfeit  piety  of  the  order  solely  for  the 
sake  of  defnuding  their  creditors ;  since,  however  deeply 
involved,  the  **  putting  on  angel's  clothing  "  dears  off  aU 
former  scores  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  most  in- 
dulgent court  of  insolvency. 

Tke  skin  of  the  Agazin  la  usually  adopted  as  the  garb 
of  humiliation ;  and  this  emblem,  together  with  the  un- 
washed person,  is  intended  to  commemorate  the  legend 
of  their  great  founder  Eustathius,  who  boasted  of  having 
performed  no  ablution  durinc  a  long  term  of  existence, 
and  who  miraculously  crossed  the  river  Jordan,  floating 
securely  upon  his  greasy  doak 

Throughout  Shoa,  lakes  are  believed  to  form  the  great 
rendezvous  of  evil  spirits ;  and  in  one  called  Nugireet- 
fer,  at  the  foot  of  the  hiUs,  the  drum  of  the  water  kelpy 
is  frequently  heardj  to  the  no  small  terror  of  the  super* 
stitious  auditors.  ..... 
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Damto  Twotit,  one  of  the  king's  ehoristen,  who  aeoom- 
panied  the  army  to  Gam  Oor^oo,  and  was  now  making 
a  professional  toor  of  the  prorinoesy  joined  the  party  m 
routs,  carrying  a  small  wicker  parasol ;  and  as  she 
ambled  along  npon  her  mule,  with  the  butter  pouring  in 
streams  oyer  her  shoulders  through  the  inlluenoe  of  the 
solar  rays,  the  good  lady  was  pleased  to  chant  extem- 
poraneous eouplets  in  honour  of  the  war  about  to  be 
waged  against  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  '^  The  Gyptiis 
will  slay  the  elephant,  whereof  all  the  warriors  of 
Amhtok  are  afraid  "—whilst  it  formed  the  burden  of  the 
song,  conveyed  an  opinion  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
entertained  by  the  publio ;  and  the  followers,  inspired 
by  the  words  of  a  woman,  took  up  the  sentiment,  and 
nubde  the  ralleys  reSoho  to  their  martial  chorus,  which 
attracted  to  the  road-side  the  inhabitants  of  ereiy  ham- 
let in  the  yicinity. 

Mahhfood,  a  Tillage  hemmed  in  by  high  kolqual  hedges, 
formed  the  termination  of  the  march.  Its  natural  forti- 
fications haying  uniformly  proTod  insurmountable,  this 
district  has  noTor  been  tonquered  either  by  the  Galla  or 
Mohammadans.  .The  residence  of  the  goTomor,  who 
has  been  honoured  with  the  hand  of  .Woizoro  Birk- 
enich,  daughter  of  the  Queen,  by  her  former  marriage, 
stands  on  the  apex  of  the  loftiest  of  the  many  isolated 
hills  ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  precaution  inyariably 
taken  to  preyent  surprise  on  these  disturbed  firontiers,  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  formidable  fence.  The  camp  was 
fonned  at  the  foot ;  and  the  thermometer  haying  stood 
in  the  motning  at  82^  on  the  summit  of  Dokiket,  the 
difference  in  temperature  was  considerably  felt  diuing 
the  afternoon,  when  the  mercury  mounted  to  90**  under 
the  flimsy  palls  which  formed  the  only  screen. 

Standing  specially  recommended  to  Ayto  Gideloo 
whose  acquaintance  had  been  formed  during  the  late 
foray,  a  visit  of  ceremony  was  paid  in  the  oool  of  the 
evening,  when  the  party  were  received  and  entertained 
according  to  the  perfection  of  Abyssinian  etiquette. 
The  whole  of  the  dirty  domestics  and  household  slaves 
were  mustered  on  the  occasion  to  witness  the  presenta- 
tion of  gifts  brought  for  the  **  Emabiet,"  who,  like  the 
rest  of  the  princesses  royal,  displayed  unequivocal  signs 
of  being  sole  and  undisputed  mistress  of  the  establish- 
ment. Fat,  fair,  and  forty,  she  was  seated  in  a  gloomy 
recess  upon  an  ^  alga,"  and  partially  screened  from  view 
by  the  intervention  of  a  lusty  handmaiden.  The  good 
man,  who  occupied  a  comer  of  the  throne,  presented  in 
his  owlish  features  the  very  personification  of  a  well- 
trained,  henpecked  husband,  for  years  accustomed  to  the 
iron  rule  of  the  shrew — ^and  so  complete  was  her  lady- 
ship's monopoly,  that  he  could  be  said  to  boast  of  little 
beyond  the  empty  title  of  governor  of  Mahhfood. 

The  lady  put  a  few  preliminary  questions  touching 
the  number  of  wives  possessed  by  each  of  the  party,  and 
appeared  highly  to  approve  of  the  matrimonial  code  that 

limited  the  number  to  one The  host, 

who  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  answer  any  inter- 
rogatories respecting  his  own  country,  edified  himself 
when  he  did  speak,  by  subjecting  his  fkncied  Egyptian 
guests  to  a  lucid  catechism  ;  and  like  the  Arab  Bedouin 
who  formed  his  estimate  of  the  poverty  Of  Europe  by  the 
fkct  of  its  producing  neither  dates  nor  camels,  Ayto 
Gideloo  conceived  a  passing  indifferent  idea  of  Great 
Britain  ttom  the  discovery  that  it  boasted  no  mules. 

**  Have  you  mashela  and  daboo  and  tullah  [Anglic^, 
**  maize,  bread,  and  beer  "]  in  your  country  1"  he  inquir- 
ed, whilst  hiB  fair  partner  feasted  her  eyes  upon  the 
"  pleasing  things "  presented,  in  none  of  which  it  was 
evident  &e  lord  of  the  creation  was  destined  to  partici- 
pate— "  Oh,  you  have  all  these ;  well,  and  have  you  oxen 
and  sheep,  and  horses  and  mules!" — ^^ How, no  mules!" 
he  shouted  in  derision,  while  the  slaves  tittered  and  hid 
their  black  fkces,  and  their  mistress  laughed  outright — 
'*  Why,  what  a  miserable  country  yours  must  be !" 

The  reception  of  the  Embassy,  from  the  next 
govemoT,  on  their  ronte^  was  more  satisfactory. 

"  May  the  guests  of  the  Negoos  come  quickly  I— all  is 
prepared  for  their  reception,"  was  the  message  received 
early  the  ensuing  morning  from  the  old  goyemor,  to  i 


whom  the  party  stood  speeially  oondgned  by  the  king, 
and  ^o  was,  moreover,  an  acquaintance  niade  in  the 
late  ejqMdition,  where  he  had  appeared  in  capacity  of 
**  wobo,"  or  general  commanding  tiie  rear  guird.  A 
winding  ascent  up  the  almost  perpendicular  moontsin 
side,  and  a  gradual  rise  round  the  shoulder  of  the  range 
in  two  hours  revealed  his  residence,  occupying  the  sum- 
mit of  a  steep  hill,  and  well  fortified  with  paUsades  ind 
wicker-work.  A  deep  grove  of  tall  trees  on  the  opposite 
eminence  concealed  the  monastery  of  Kasaiyit,  (kmooB 
as  the  depository  of  the  chronicles  of  Saint  Enstathins ; 
and  beyond,  a  wild  tract  of  forest  land,  intersected  hj 
serpentine  rivers,  stretched  away  to  the  blue  hUU  of 
Etnitk  and  Worra  KlUoo. 

Approaching  the  residence  of  Ayto  Tsanna,  a  silate 
was  fired  in  his  honour  by  the  escort ;  and  being  forth- 
with lushered  into  lus  presence,  the  kind-hearted  ind 
hospitable  veteran  was  found  seated  in  the  inner  ponh 
of  his  spaoious  house,  where  skins  had  been  spretd  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  visiters.  Nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  munificence  of  the  reception—bread,  hone j,  bat- 
ter, hydromel,  beer,  poultry,  and  eggs,  being  lavished  in 
princely  abundance,  whilst  oxen  and  sheep  without  nnm- 
her  were  slaughtered  for  the  use  of  the  followers ;  sad 
com  and  grass  supplied  to  the  numerous  train  of  hones 
and  mules.  A  spacious  domicile  was  provided,  in  which, 
after  a  fire  had  been  lighted  to  dislodge  evil  spirits,  th« 
repast  was  spread  ;  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
afternoon,  the  liberal  and  intelligent  host  continued  to 
witness  the  drill  of  the  artillery  escort,  performed  at  hi 
special  request,  and  to  converse  with  evident  satis&etion 
on  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  specimens  of  some  of 
which  had  been  most  unwillingly  accepted. 

Messengers  were  in  the  meantime  despatched  to  fire 
subordinate  governors,  with  orders  to  aasemble  their 
quotas  on  the  morrow  for  the  purpose  of  hunting.  .  . 
.  .  .  The  son  of  the  host,  a  tall,  handsome  yoath, 
wearing  gay  necklaces  of  beads  and  a  streaming  white 
feather  in  token  of  achievements  performed  during  the 
recent  foray,  had  been  specially  charged  with  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  followers ;  and  the  strength  of  the  potent 
old  hydromel,  no  less  thui  the  liben^ty  with  which  it 
had  been  dispensed,  were  but  too  evident  upon  the  ma- 
jority ere  the  night  fell.  Loquacity  increased  with  each 
additional  aumbo  that  was  dndnfed,  and  loud  and  boister- 
ous were  the  praises  fh»m  every  mouth  of  the  good  cheer 
of  the  chieftain's  hall. 

Amongst  the  visiters  who  flocked  to  behold  the  white 
strangers,  was  a  cowled  monk  fh>m  the  adjacent  monas- 
tery, who  proved  deeply  versed  in  traditionary  lore.  U 
was  diverting  to  listen  to  ^e  arguments  adduced  by  the 
holy  father  against  the  projected  hostilities. 

British  honour  had  been  at  stake,  before  tliat 
grand  achieyement  was  performed,  which  filled  the 
mind  of  every  beholder  with  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment ;  and  the  fame  of  the  exploit  was  spread  by 
express  couriers  throughout  the  empire,  though 
many  remained  incredulous  to  the  astonishing  fact 
The  people  of  Abyssinia  are  too  rich  in  cattle  and 
sheep  to  know  much  of  the  chase.  Apes  and 
baboons,  which  are  called  the  '^  king's  game,"  and 
birds,  are  their  common  prey  in  their  hnntiog 
matches.  But  the  dead  elephant  was  now  on  the 
ground ;  and  those  of  the  appalled  infantry,  who 
had  taken  shelter  in  high  trees,  found  courage  to 
descend ;  while  the  horsemen  rode  up,  all — 

Extolling  the  prowess  of  the  King's  European  visiters 
in  the  encounter  with  so  formidable  a  monster,  whose 
colossal  strength  could  have  carried  him  trampling 
through  a  whole  array  of  their  own  host,  dealing  death 
and  destruction  wheresoever  his  will  impelled  him. 
Whilst  dancing  and  howling  around  the  carcass,  amid 
the  crimson  torrent  which  deluged  the  ground,  they 
affirmed  the  deed  to  be  the  work  of  genies  and  of  8upe^ 
natural  beings,  and  complimented  the  doers  as  the 
"  bravest  of  the  brave,"  under  the  titles  of  *'Figa  "  and 
**  Gobes ;"  declaring  that  ^  the   mould   whereof  the 
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Gjjim  mm  ftBhioned  miufc  be  of  »  iim  qiulity,  and 
tittfi  if  all  die  mbjecte  of  Shoa  were  bat  composed  of  the 
Bane  material,  tbe  dominioiiB  of  SlUiela  Selteie  would 
know  no  limit" 

Tnx^  of  women  and  girls  raised  a  song  of  wel- 
come and  praise  to  the  returning  victors  over  the 
elephant.  Bullocks  were  slaughtered  for  a  feast, 
and  wild  dancing  and  martial  music,  continued 
throoghoat  the  long  night,  celebrated  the  wondrous 
achievement.  The  prophetic  monk  alone  was 
displeased.  He  "  liked  it  not";  something  sinister 
must  be  impending.  The  people  and  the  king  did 
not  participate  in  these  feelings,  and  when  the  vie- 
ton  returned  to  court, — 

**  Yoor  joy  is  my  joy,"  ezelaimed  his  Majesty,  so  soon 
ts  the  asoal  aaintatioDs  had  been  oonelnded ;  **  and  I  am 
delighted  when  my  children  are  happy.  I  feared  that 
tfae  elephants  wonld  destroy  yon;  bat  you  have  achieyed 
I  triamph  which  none  other  have  aoeompUshed  daring 
the  Te^n  of  SiUiela  Sel48sie.'' 

Whilst  the  king  listened  with  great  interest  and  seem- 
ing istonishment  to  the  detail  of  proceedings,  and  to  the 
uninooe  that  the  monarch  of  the  forest  might  always 
be  Tanqoiahed  by  a  single  bullet,  if  properly  directed, 
the  iroiy  was  laid  at  the  royal  footstool.  A  long  oou- 
forion  of  the  personal  dread  entertained  of  the  elephant 
bj  his  Hijesty  was  followed  by  an  anecdote  formerly 
toaehed  upon  at  Machal-wans,  of  his  own  discomfiture, 
snd  that  of  his  entire  host,  by  a  herd  encountered  during 
a  fony  against  the  Metcha  Galla,  when,  being  firmly 
coaTineed  that  the  army  would  be  destroyed,  he  had 
deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat  with  all  expedition.  "  I 
no,"  he  repeated  several  times  with  emphasis— '^  I  ran, 
and  erery  one  of  my  followers  did  the  same.  You  evi- 
dently understand  the  mode  of  dealing  with  these  mon- 
fteis;  but  if  ten  thousand  of  my  people  ventured  to  oppose 
a  troop,  the  elephants  would  consume  them  all." 

The  rewards  and  immunities,  to  which  the  de- 
stioyerB  of  wild  beasts  are  entitled,  were  now  heaped 
OB  the  ^  strong  strangers,"  and  they  were  invested 
with  the  appropriate  insignia :  a  silver  gauntlet, 
worn  on  the  right  arm,  surmounted  by  a  silver 
bracelet;  and  the  spoils  of  a  male  lion,  on  the  right 
shoulder. 

His  Majesty  then,  with  his  own  hand,  presented  newly 
pinched  sprigs  of  wild  asparagus,  to  be  worn  in  the  hair 
dariDg  forty  days,  and  be  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
R^aoed  by  the  kirkoom  feather.  And  as  the  guests  thus 
hoaoored  took  their  way  down  through  the  courtyards 
of  the  palace,  a  band  of  warriors  again  preceded,  dis- 
ehargmg  their  unskets  at  interrals,  whilst  they  chanted 
the  Amhira  war  chorus,  and  danced  the  death  triumph. 

A  new  invoice  of  beads,  cutlery,  trinkets, 

gkemdjia^  and  other  ^pleasing  things,"  had  been  received 
from  the  coast ;  and  Tisits  were  therefore  unusually  rife 
on  the  part  of  all  who  loved  to  be  decorated.  Abba 
J&o«Uee,  sumamed  <<the  Great  Beggar  in  the  West," 
with  his  adopted  brother,  appeared  to  hold  the  lease  of 
the  tent  in  perpetuity  ;  and  in  return  for  amber  neck- 
lices  and  g»y  chints  vestments,  hourly  volunteered  some 
pnoise,  simply,  it  would  seem,  that  they  might  afler- 
wuds  eigoy  the  pleasure  of  forfeiting  a  gratuitous  oath. 
If  solemn  aaseveratiotts  by  highly  respectable  saints  and 
autyiB  were  to  be  received  with  credit,  messengers  were 
slmoet  d«ly  despatched,  and  on  fleet  horses  too,  for  the 
gvpoee  of  bringing  from  the  Galla  dependencies  on  the 
Aik,  amongst  other  treasures,  the  spoils  of  the  gdsiela, 
aUiek  leopard,  elsewhere  not  procurable,  and  **  worn 
onlyby  the  governors  of  provinces."  But  by  some  un- 
^cceontable  finality,  not  one  of  these  fleet  couriers  ever 
fotind  his  way  back  to  the  English  camp  at  Angdllala ; 
*"d  the  cry  meanwhile  continued,  without  intemussion, 
—^  Show  me  pleasing  things ;  give  me  delighting  things ; 

adon  me  from  head  to  foot." 

Psgea  and  abigails  were  hourly  in  attendance,  on  the 
^ef  their  royal  master  or  mistress,  with  some  rubbish 

mwi  the  palaee,  which  was  carefWly  removed  from  its 
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red  and  yellow  basket  of  Gnrigu^  gnus,  divested  of  all 
its  numerous  wrappers,  and  confidentially  exhibited  with 
an  inquiry,  §oUo  eoee, "  whether  more  of  the  same  de- 
scription was  not  to  be  obtained !"  The  outcry  raised 
for  detonating  caps  was  wearisome  and  incessant ;  for 
although  it  was  notorious  that  the  royal  magaxines  boast- 
ed a  hoard  sufficient  to  answer  the  utmost  denumd  of  at 
least  three  generations,  the  king  was  ever  apprsfaensive 
of  bankruptcy,  in  event  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Ada^Lel, 
'^  because  his  own  people  knew  not  the  road  beyond  the 
world  of  waters."  Thus  it  happened  that  Kidina  Wold, 
the  long  ganman,  who  had  charge  of  the  royal  armoory, 
received  private  instructions  to  look  in  at  the  Residency 
at  least  twice  a-week,  with  a  mamalaeka  for  fifty  or  a 
hundred  texabty  and  regularly  once  a  month  to  aver  that 
he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  drop  from  his  girdle 
another  box  of  his  majesty's  patent  anti-corrosives — 
a  loss  which,  unless  timely  repaired,  must  ineritably 
result  in  the  forfeiture  of  liberty.  ^  The  Gaita  has  dis- 
covered my  carelessness,"  he  would  add,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  **  and,  by  Mary  I  if  you  don't  help  me  immediately, 

I  shall  be  sen^  to  Gdncho." Architecture 

now  occupied  a  full  share  of  the  royal  brain.  The  hand 
corn-mills  presented  by  the  British  Grovemment  had  been 
erected  within  the  palace  walls,  and  slaves  were  turning 
the  wheels  with  unceasing  diligence.  ^  Demetrius  the 
Armenian  made  a  machine  to  grind  com,"  exclaimed 
his  Majesty  in  a  transport  of  delight,  as  the  fiour  stream- 
ed upon  the  fioor ;  ''and  although  it  cost  my  people  a 
year  of  hard  labour  to  construct,  it  was  useless  when  fin- 
ished, because  the  priests  declared  it  to  be  the  Devil's 
work,  and  cursed  the  bread.  But  may  Sihela  Selassie 
die  I  these  engines  are  the  invention  of  clever  heads. 
Now  I  will  build  a  bridge  over  the  B^eza,  and  you  shall 
give  me  your  advice." 

Early  the  ensuing  morning  the  chief  smith  was  accord- 
ingly in  attendance  with  hammer  and  tongs ;  and  ''when 
the  sun  said  hot,"  the  pious  monarch,  having  first  paid 
his  orisons  in  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  proceeded  with 
all  suitable  cunning,  to  plan  the  projected  edifice  beneath 
a  fortunate  horoscope. 

It  was  foretold,  by  the  English,  that  the  bridge, 
on  which  the  king  so  greatly  prided  himself,  would 
not  stand ; 

But  predictions  of  the  impending  catastrophe  were  re- 
ceived with  an  incredulous  shake  of  the  head ;  and  the 
advice  that  orders  should  be  issued  to  the  Governors  on 
the  Nile  to  keep  a  vigilant  look-out  for  the  upper  tim- 
bers on  their  voyage  down  to  £^pt,  was  followed  by  a 
good-humoured  laugh  and  a  playful  tap  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  audacious  foreigner,  who,  to  the  horror  and 
amasement  of  the  obsequious  courtiers,  had  thus  ventured 
to  speak  his  mind  to  the  despot.  In  vain  was  it  proposed 
to  construct  a  bridge  upon  arches  which  might  defy  the 
impetuosity  of  the  torrent.  "  All  m^  subjects  are  asses," 
retorted  his  Mi^esty  :  "  they  are  idle  and  lazy,  and  de- 
void of  understanding.  There  is  not  one  that  will  con- 
sent to  labour,  no,  not  one  ;  and  if  through  your  means 
they  should  be  compeUed  to  perform  the  task,  they  would 
weep,  and  invoke  curses  on  the  name  of  the  Gyptas. 
Your  com  mills  are  approved,  because  they  save  the 
women  trouble  ;  but  by  the  shades  of  my  ancestors ! — a 
bridge—"  Here  all  sense  of  the  decorum  due  to  the 
sceptre  was  forgotten  for  the  moment,  and  the  monarch 
whistled  aloud.    And  the  king  was  right 

While  the  king  was  in  this  excellent  disposition, 
a  commercial  treaty,  which  had  often  been  spoken 
of,  was  happily  concluded.  The  advantages  of 
manufactures  and  commerce  had  often  been  ex- 
plained to  his  Majesty,  who  shook  his  head  when 
first  told  that  five  hundred  pair  of  hands,  effi- 
ciently employed  at  the  loom,  might  bring  more 
wealth  into  his  country  than  ten  thousand  warriors 
engaged  in  forays.  But  at  length  he  appeared  to 
apprehend  what  was  meant ;  and  he  had  seen  so 
many  wonderful  things,  that  he  was  now  prepared  to 
believe  those  that  were  unseen.   At  all  events  his — 
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ConTiotion  resulted  in  the  expression  of  his  desire 
ibat  certain  articles  agreed  upon  might  be  drawn  up  on 
parchmenty  and  presented  for  signature,  which  had  ac- 
cordingly been  done  ;  and  the  day  fixed  for  the  return 
of  the  Embassy  to  AiJ^dber  was  appointed  for  the  public 
ratification  of  the  document  by  the  annexure  thereto  of 
the  royal  hand  and  seal 

Nobles  and  captains  thronged  the  conrt-yard  of  the 
palace  at  AngdUaia,  and  the  long  reclined  on  the  throne 
in  the  attic  ciiamber.  A  highly  illuminated  sheet,  sur- 
mounted on  the  one  side  by  the  Holy  Trinity--^e  denoo 
inTariably  employed  as  the  arms  of  Shoar~and  on  the 
other  by  the  Royal  Achievement  of  England,  was  for- 
mally presented,  and  the  sixteen  articles  of  the  conTen- 
lion  in  Amhiiric  and  English,  read,  commented  upon,  and 
fully  approved. 

The  artides,  whether  they  ihaU  be  obeeryed  or 
not,  certainly  contain  many  judicious  and  muta* 
ally  beneficial  proyifiions :  The  conrentioQ  lYft?  thus 
soleQinly  ratified* 


Tekla  Hariam,  the  royal  notary,  loieeliag,  held  tbs 
upper  part  of  the  unrolled  scroll  upon  the  state  sn^iooi 
and  the  king,  taking  the  proffered  pen,  inscriW  »fier 
the  words  "  Done  and  concluded  at  AngdU^  ih^  GsUi 
capital  of  Shoa,  in  token  whereof  we  have  hersunto  set 
our  hand  and  seal,— S^ela  Seltole,  who  is  the  Negooe 
of  Shoa,  Efiit,  and  the  Galla.**  The  imperial  signet,  s 
cross  encircled  by  the  word  ^  Jesus,"  was  then  attached 
by  the  scribe  in  presenoe  of  the  chief  of  the  chnreh,  ths 
Dech  Aga&ri,  &8  Goremor  of  Merit,  and  three  othe? 
functionaries  who  were  summoned  into  the  alcove  for 
the  purpose. 

''You  have  loaded  me  with  costly  presents,"  exclshs- 
ed  the  monarch  as  he  returned  the  deed :  "  the  rsiment 
that  I  wear,  the  throne  whereon  I  sit,  the  vsriom 
curiosities  in  my  storehouses,  and  the  muskeg  whi«h 
hang  around  the  great  lu»U,  are  all  from  your  opontry. 
What  liave  I  to  i^ve  in  return  for  si^ch  wealth  1  Hf 
klngdon  Iff  M  nothing." 

[To  i9  ^niinrted.) 
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Wanderingt  w  Os  Highlcmd$  and  lOandt  qf  SeoUaud, 
wHk  SkOeket  takem  on  Ae  SwUisk  Border  i  being  a 
Seqnel  io  "  WUd  BpwU  </  tke  WeH."  By  W.  H. 
Maxwell,  Esq.,  Author  of*'  Stories  of  Waterloo,"  ftc 
2  volumes  octavo.    London :  A.  H.  Baily  &  Co. 

The  Introductory  Epistle  ie  these  wanderings  of 
Colonel  O'Shaugnessy  or  Cflaherty,  for  we  are  not 
quite  sure  of  the  proper  name,  is  not  the  worst  part  of 
them ;  and  it  is  all  about  Ireland,  and  apropot  to  every- 
thing in  Ireland,  and  only  preparatory  to  bringing  the 
reader  to  Scotland.  The  descent  was  made  on  one  of  the 
fUrest  portions  of  Highland  Scotland,  Argyleshire,  where 
it  opens,  on  the  Clyde,^its  dozen  mountain-girdled /onls 
or  salt-water  lochs ;  the  fairest  feature  of  the  scenery  of 
the  West  Highlands.  ThBie  hKpfmbd  to  be  a  regatta 
on  Loeh  Fyne  ;  and  the  Colonel  made  a  mm  over,  as  part 
of  the  Jovial  company  of  a  fHend's  yacht.  There  vras, 
of  course,  a  great  gathering  of  the  clans  at  Inverary  ; 
the  season  was  the  prime  of  summer,  and  the  Highlanders 
had  put  all  their  bravery  en,  and  showed  even  more 
than  their  wonted  hospitality.  Every  castle  and  man- 
sion on  the  shores  of  .the  lochs  was  a  scene  of  feasting  and 
gaiety.  There  is  here,between  the  real  and  the  ideal,  vest 
scope  fi>r  the  Colonel  or  Mr.  Maxwell's  pencil ;  and  he 
makes  good,  and  to  the  native  gentry,  most  gradons  and 
even  flattering  use  of  it.  When  he  gets  fkiriy  domesti- 
cated in  a  Highland  Home,  it  is  found  a  region  of  enchant- 
ment;  whether  the  mansion  of  his  hospitable  friend,  some- 
where on  the  shores  of  Loch  Fyne,  or  his  own  shooting 
hotky,  at  the  month  of  sweet  Gleaflnnart.  The  following 
sketch  does  credit  to  the  artist ;  and  moreover  is  not  a 
heau  ideal  one.  But  to  make  the  Seottish  picture  more 
complete,  we  must  first  see  the  Irish  reverse. 

You  would  have  me  invest  my  property  *  at  home.** 
—"Home," — ^with  windows  blocked  up,  and  loaded 
blunderbusses  on  the  sideboard  1  ^  Home  ! "— nunc, 
indeed.  Jade,  shall  be  home ;  but,  i'fiuth,  it  must  be  in 
another  country ;  a  land  uncursed  by  political  priesti^ 
un visited  by  proselytizing  parsons;  your  peace  unbroken 
by  seditious  scoundrels  agitating  before  **  the  rint,"  or 
by  fanatics  who  never  could  tot  three  figures  on  a  slate, 
announcing  that  they  have  calculated  the  millennium  to  a 
day,  aad  hinting  to  ancient  gentlewomen  that  the  time 
is  come  when  their  houses  should  be  set  in  order. 

Jack,  I'll  be  plagued  by  none  of  these  annoyances ;  I 


will  remafai  in  comft>rtable  independence ;  and  when  I 
invest  the  eamingB  of  a  hard  and  ventnrous  life,  it  shall 
be  in  property  over  which  I  may  exercise  a  legitimste 
control ;  and,  though  the  doctrine  is  now  exploded,  **  do 
with  mine  own  what  I  will." 

Think  me  not  ungrateAil  after  a  recent  s^fmr  in  jwa 
hospitable  mansion,  if  I  requite  your  kindness  by  dispt- 
raging  the  country  or  the  hearth.  Far  from  ft;  your 
household  is  unexceptionable.  That  English  spide^ 
brasher  is  a  gem  beyond  value ;  your  butler  should  be 
canonised ;  your  cook  shall  live  in  my  recoUectioB ;  and 
vour  wine— the  aid  eellar,  Jack— should  be  immortalised 

by  Captain  Morris  or  Anacreon.    But,  d it,  I  bite 

to  see  fire-arms  on  the  sideboard ;  and  I  get  the  fidgets 
whenever  those  splinter-proof  window  shutters  ue 
screwed  up.  Give  me  a  quiet  evening  after  a  good  din- 
ner ;  it  assists  digestion  wonderfhlly.  I  have  been  toe 
often  under  fire  in  my  youth,  to  ftjioy  it  partieulariy  st 
forty-five.  Honestly,  Jack,  I  abominate  a  fsast  thst 
terminates  in  a  frunlade;  ay,  as  heartUy  as  Caddie 
Headrigg  hated  sermons  whieh  ended  in  »  psalm  st 
the  Grassmaiket. 

Remember,  Jack,  I  am  alas  thy  seuor  by  some  twenty 
years;  and  time  will  oeol  even  the  hot  bbod  of  i^ 
O'Fli^ertys. 

Here  then.  Jack ;  here,  in  sober,  steady  Scotiand,  like 
another  Ri<disfd,  wUl  I  exclaim,  "<  Up  with  my  tent  l' 
—Here,  possessor  of  a  Hifi^Uand  hill,  and  master  of  to 
humble  cottage,  will  I  seek 

**  Health  in  the  breoMf'iand  shelter  in  the  storm.** 

Here  I  will sle^  with  an  nnlatohed  deor;  worship Ged 
as  I  please ;  and  that,  too,  with  a  sure  wauant  that  lift 
is  safe,  and  property  free  from  epoliatioa.      .      .     • 

I  thought  that  the  duration  of  Whig  pow»r,  and  eks 
the  peace  of  Irelaad,  were  not  very  dissimilarly  «««• 
stanced.  One  blast  from  Deninane  would  send  Tkt 
Jlfd{6ot(mi» sky-high;  anda  spark  from  Daa's dkmdtim 
set  the  ewmtry  in  a  blaae^even  frwn  Lo«gh  Feyle  to 
Killaniey. 

•  ••••• 

You  call  me  aa-JrisI,  and  charge  me  with  ooldness  te 
my  country.  Did  I  exactly  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  I  would  at  once  plead  guilty,  or  deny  it.  u 
it  be  un-Iri$k  to  exercise  a  fkee  aaeney  in  thoughts  sad 
acts,  reckless  whether  they  ma^  obtain  the  applause,  er 
provoke  the  anger  of  the  multitude,  then,  indeed,  am  I 
un^Irith.  I  will  neither  yelp  with  tiie  crowd,  nor  obey 
the  dictum  of  their  leader.  If  the  proof  of  true  belief 
lie  in  the  rejection  of  mutton  cutlets,  and  in  poleoning 
myself  with  stale  haddocks,  because  it  happened  to  w 
Friday,  vnrite  me  dovm  heretical  when  you  please.    I 
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wiU  not  bteoma  a  patriot  at  ihe  fisk  of  fdyer,  and  swel- 
ter throiig1)oat  the  deg-days  in  natiye  frieze.  To  the 
pD«nl  purity  of  my  tsoontrywomen;  I  bear  a  most  hon- 
onnble  testimony ;  bnt  I  mast  be  excused  in  declining 
to  compliment  '^  the  ladies  of  the  sod"  at  the  expense  of 
the  feaude  eommnnity  of  a  sister  land.  I  will  neither 
libel  English  yirtne  nor  palliate  Irish  mnrders.  I  can 
iiQd  00  excuse  for  the  slaughter  of  a  landlord,  eyen 
though  he  be  a  parson ;  and  although  the  crime  now-a- 
days,  in  the  gentle  parlanee  of  the  Whigs,  is  softened 
down  to  thai  of  ^  simple  homicide.*'  That  **  fine  pea- 
nntry'^who  reoeire  the  assassin  red-handed  from  the 
fool  deed,  and  shield  him  from  the  law's  pursuit,  I  esti- 
nite  as  ru0ians  for  whom  the  gallows  is  too  good.  If 
opinions  such  as  these  are  anti-national.  Jack,  '*  I  own 
the  soft  impeachment,''  and  shall  continue  un-Irish  to 
my  death. 

And  now  W9  coma  to  the  peaceftil  abode  on  Loch 
LoBg  side. 
Well,  I  hare  pitched  my  tent,  I  am  master  of 
**  A  low,  BBOg  dwelling,  bat  in  good  repair  ;*^ 

and  with  a  locality  around  it  that  a  painter  or  poet  would 
delight  in.  Encompassed  by  a  noble  pine  wood,  I  peep, 
tlirongh  a  Tista  in  ti\e  trees,  upon  one  of  the  sweetest 
lakes  in  Scotland.  Behind,  the  ground  rises  abruptly, 
and  protects  me  from  the  east  wind  ;  while,  in  fuU  front, 
a  fine  gorge  opens  among  the  hills,  forming  the  pio- 
toRsque  -nklley  of  Glenfinnart.  What  a  subject  for  the 
pencil  does  this  highland  strath  present !  The  sun  is 
stting,  and  oreT  the  nearer  hill-tops  he  has  thrown  a 
gorgeooB  curtain— rich  purple  and  molten  gold.  Be- 
neath, Loch  Long  glitters  like  a  mirror ;  mulef  more 
distant  still,  tiie  loftier  highlands  are  shaded  by  the  haze 
of  erening.  All  will  be  quiet  soon.  Oh,  no  :  twilight 
bnt  gires  the  signal  for  the  peasant  to  renew  his  toil. 
He  keel  grates  orer  the  pebbled  beach  :  boat  after  boat 
glides  from  the  shore  ;  and  the  busy  work  of  herring- 
fishing  is  commencing.  But  in  those  harmless  sounds 
there  is  a  soothing  influence,  as  the  oar,  dipped  in  the 
▼aterwith  a  measured  stroke,  falls  in  unison  with  a 
Gaelic  boat-song^.  Gradually,  the  queen  of  night  sm^ 
Boonts  the  eastern  hill.  The  ruddy  blush  of  sunset  has 
nnk  behind  the  mountains.  Now  an  unclouded  moon 
ii  paramount  oTer  lake  and  hill,  flinging  around  a  peariy 
I(|iii,  exqubitely  soft  and  beautifhl,  and  suited  for  a 
^hiij  home"  and  ^  witching  scene,"  in  which  wildness, 
heauty,  and  romaaoe,  hare  blended  all  their  charms. 

Jack,  I  am  regularly  domiciled ;  and  all  about  me 
bespeaks  the  humble  plenty  which  gladdens  a  comfort- 
able retirement.  Poultry  surround  my  bam  :  snndry 
covB  admit  me  owner  ;  and  the  hill  behind  my  garden 
b  stocked  with  highland  wedders.  My  old  companion, 
Barosss^  is  accommodated  with  a  roomy  stall ;  and  dogs 
of  ^  high  and  low  degree  "  have  all  their  sereral  canton- 
aents.  As  I  walked  out  this  morning,  a  roebuck  bounded 
from  the  next  plantation ;  and  returning,  a  hare  crossed 
the  road,  and  stopped  impudently  to  examine  me,  as  if 
die  had  detected  in  mine  the  features  of  a  stranger.  The 
hoane  creaking  of  the  partridge  tells  that  his  mate  is 
hatching  in  the  lawn  :  at  dusk,  the  black  cock  crows  my 

*  tattoo**;  and  at  dawn,  his  challenge  senres  for  my 
'leTellie.**  Of  the  finny  tribe,  they  tell  me  that  the  lake 
possesses  aainexhaustible  supply;  and,  consequently,  that 
toA  or  net  are  rarely  used  in  Tain.  Was  ever  a  retreat 
hotter  chosen  for  one  who  has  bulFeted  the  world  from 
^yhood :  one,  where  he  can  peacefully  wear  away 

*  what  spaa  of  lifb  "  may  still  remain ;  and  wait  calmly 
tOI  the  last  order  of  readiness  arriyeSj  that  shall  com- 
mand hia  to  rcrjoin  his  kindred  clay ! 

Onne  Uthery  Jack :  there  is  nothing  to  preyent  it. 
^^ug  and  Tory  agree  on  one  point,  and  that  is,  that  Ire- 
land hss  gone  to  the  deyil ;  and  its  game,  like  an  ad- 
yanced  guard,  has  preceded  the  main  body  by  a  forced 
siareh. 

Aooordiag  to  Colondi  O'Flaherty,  agUatum  has  ba- 
nished tte  T»7  xftd-dMori  and  mia^rably  nadufied  the 


grouse,  partridges,  $nd  salmon^  in  what  wont  to  be  ibt 
beat  sporting  regions  of  Ireland.  After  stating  this  melF 
ancholy  fact,  he  continues  the  contrast 


Here,  the  hall  door  remains  unlocked,  and  the  \ 
ments  are  totally  unprotected.  Mark  how  differently 
we  liye.  Should  the  tones  of  an  unknown  yoice  be  heard 
in  our  respectiye  dwellings  afber  nightfall,  you  would 
confront  the  stranger  **  armed  to  the  teeth  ;**  while  I 
would  proyide  nothing  for  our  meeting  but  the  dram- 
bottle.  For  the  shooting  of  a  man,  they  tell  me  that,  in 
Tipperary,  where  these  things  are  correctly  understood, 
a  couple  of  pounds  is  considered  a  sporting  remuneration; 
now,  from  John  O'Groat's  to  Gretna  Green,  you  might 
search  Scotland  oyer,' and  not  obtain  a  contractor  for  the 
job ;  ay,  if  you  offered  a  cool  hundred.    The  people  here 

are  «  dull  as  ditch-water." Men  use  a 

chapel  as  a  house  of  prayer ;  and  there  rents  are  not 
allowed  to  be  collected;  and  there,  that  ^  sacred  impost," 
to  wit,  Daniel's  own,  has  neyer  found  an  adyocate.  In* 
deed,  I  half  belieye,  that  if  his  "  pow  was  in  the  tow," 
and  a  shilling  would  free  "  the  oraigie  frae  the  hemp," 
the  Kirk  would  not  contribute  a  bawbee.  But  then  they 
are  a  blind  and  slaff-neoked  race.  Not  one  of  them,  eyen 
tub  tigillo  confemonisywovld  confide  to  the  minister  those 
family  occurrences  which  they  foolishly  eonsider  to  be 
sacred.  They  go  to  their  account  '^  unannointed  and 
unannealed." 

Now,  we  rather  question  if  Glen  Finoart  does  not  lit 
too  much  within  reach  of  the  Broomielaw  steamers  ta 
render  such  primitiye  fastenings  as  are  here  described,  at 
all  times  expedient ;  and  neither  do  we  forget  that  the 
said  Dan  has  branded  the  Scotch  as  ''the  most  priestr 
ridden  people  on  earth ;"  while  we  know  that  many 
would  come  down  handsomely,  to  prevent  a  single  hair 
of  his  wig  from  injury,  Howeyer,  Scotland  is  » 
eountry  in  which  life  and  property  are  still  tolerably 
safe  ;  and  if  the  disciples  of  John  Knox  permit  any 
ultra-lording  it  oyer  conscience,  it  must  be  their  own 
fault.  There  is  nothing  in  the  fundamental  principles^ 
in  the  theory  of  his  religion,  that  foyours  spiritual  despot- 
ism.  The  wanderer  made  his  way  firom  Loch  Fyne 
side  to  the  Trosachs,  th  Bute,  Dumbarton,  Balloch, 
Rowerdennan,  and  Inyersnaid,  across  Glen  Arklet,  and 
down  Loch  Katrine.  Ben  Lomond  had  the  somewhat  rare 
ciyility  to  doff  his  cap  when  Colonel  O'Flaherty  and  hia 
friend  the  Stout  GentUman  clomb  to  his  summit,  and 
they  obtained  a  yride  and  glorious  yiew  of  much  of  old 
Scotland  and  her  bounding  seas.  He  relates  his  subse- 
quent  adyentures  by  flood  or  fell  the  way  to  Edinburgh, 
by  Aberfoyle  and  Stirling,  in  the  same  yiyaoious  yein, 
intermixing  the  narratiye  with  yarious  foreign,  but  not 
heterogeneous  matters.  We  select  one,  the  sequel  to  ii 
disquisition,  for  we  trust  it  may  help  to  abate  the  pic- 
torial nuisance  of  '^  mine  own  portrait,"  aa  it  now  exista 
in  rampant  enormity  in  many  inns,  and  some  lodging- 
houses.  Haying  described  the  general  style  of  this  kind 
of  hostelrie  portraiture,  the  wanderer  proceeda— 

Of  course,  eyery  Jack  will  haye  his  JilL  Gentlemen 
most  be  mated ;  and  the  female  portraits  are  fit  pendants 
for  those  of  their  liege  lords,  and  proye  that,  if  without 
woman  ^  the  garden  were  a  wild,"  "  the  bar"  would  be 
still  less  endurable.  In  selecting  her  costume,  eyery 
gentle  dame  appears  to  haye  fairly  '^  exhausted  worlds,'* 
and  afterwards  drawn  on  the  imagination  to  the  last. 
On  one  interesting  fkct  these  portraits  are  conclnsiye; 
eyery  yictualler's  lady  is  either  Uterary  or  floricnltural  $ 
and  her  peculiar  taste  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  refer- 
ence to  her  right  hand,  in  which  a  book  or  battquet  will 
appear,  and  solve  the  difficulty  at  once.  In  drawing  and 
colouring,  tiie  school  of  Rubens  appears  the  favourite, 

.  .  .  .  I  can  sit  a  summer  afternoon  surrounded 
by  aereral  geneiationa  who  bad  beard  *  the  canaflcia 
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elink,"  or,  in  earlier  life,  responded  to  load  alaaums  upon 
bell-metal,  with  Francis's  *<  Anon !  anon  1"  I  can  re- 
turn the  smile  of  the  bnzom  landlady  who  looks  a 
''meiry-be-yonr-heart"  from  her  carred  frame- work. 
I  can  sympathise  with  the  sad  and  stupid  stare  of  mine 
unfortunate  host,  whose  portrait  had  doubtless  received 
the  finishing  touch  immediately  after  the  brewer's  tra- 
veller had  called  for  the  beer  bilL 

In  short,  Ck>lonel  OTlaherty  can  do  all  that  is  to  be 
expected  from  mortal  man  ;  but  a  pot-boy — ^the  land- 
lord's eldest  hope — ^masquerading  on  canvass,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  a  gentleman,  he  could  not  in  reason  be  expected 
to  stand;  nor  yet  this  Highland  chieftain  of  the  Glas- 
gow hotel. 

In  Glasgow  my  temper  was  fairly  driven  from  "ite 
propriety."  Over  the  chimney-piece,  a  florid  painting 
caught  my  eye.  It  was  a  Highlander  in  full  costume- 
brooch,  purse,  pistols,  and  powder-horn,  dirk  and  day- 
more,  ay,  and  the  skene-dhu  sticking  in  his  garter..  **  A 
Highland  chief,"  I  muttered  to  myself;  *<and  in  the 
Macdonald  tartan,  too.  It  must  be  himself.  Waiter, 
who  is  this  I  Qanranald,  I  suppose." 

"  Na,  Sir ;  it 's  the  owner  o'  the  hoose. 

*|  The  devil  1"  I  exclaimed,  passionately. 

«  Na,  not  the  deU  ;  but  the  maister,"  repUed  Sandy, 
cool  as  a  cucumber. 

The  wanderer  came  to  Edinburgh,  steamed  on  from 
Granton,  and  ultimately  reached  the  Shetland  Islands, 
landing  by  the  way,and  coasting  from  Aberdeen  to  Slains 
Castle.  At  an  after-period  he  seems  to  have  touched  at 
Wick,  and  surveyed  the  coast  scenery  of  Caithness.  He 
tells  good  stories  and  romantic  legends  of  the  country  to 
beguile  the  way  or  lighten  the  page.  But  what  can  have 
tempted  him  to  spoil,  by  a  hash  up,  our  own  inimitable 
Paddy  Foorhane't  Prieattee  of  other  years,  by  converting 
it  into  a  Laird  of  CnJgdanoch's  Cook  Mattie's  dainty 
disht  ' 

From  the  domicile  of  a  Shetland  Udaller,  we  are 
whipt  back  to  the  English  Border,  where  the  Colonel 
lounged  about  for  a  time,  fishing,  studying  the  pic- 
turesque, and  the  living  manners  j  teUing  old  mUUaire 
stories,  and  relating  modem  traits  and  anecdotes  Iwith  ex- 
ceeding ^itsto.  Agaiib— forhiscourseismosteccentrio— he 
steered  northward ;  cut  across  west,  and  took,  this  time, 
a  land-rente,  going  from  Inverary  to  Oban  by  Loch 
Awe,  and  thence  threugh  the  Great  Glen  to  Inverness. 
Some  days  were  happily  passed  on  the  rente  in  the  hos- 
pitable dwelling  of  an  old  Peninsular  eamarado;  pro- 
bably created  for  the  nonce,  and  located  in  Glen  Arkaig. 
Colonel  O'Flaherty  abrupUy  leaves  us  in  Shetland,  whi- 
ther he  had  been  summoned  to  stand  god-fcuher  for  the 
fint-bom  son  of  his  travelUng  companion,  the  St&ui  Gen- 
Uemcm,  who  had  fkllen  in  love  with  a  pretty  Shetland 
inaiden,  and  maxried  and  settled  in  those  misty  ishuidd. 
In  short,  we  have  here  a  lively,  clever  book  of  sketches, 
though  it  does  not  teU  very  much  that  is  new  about  Soot- 
land,  and  seems  to  have  little  fixed  purpose  of  any  sort, 
beyond  the  amusement  of  the  passing  hour.  We  are 
not  going  to  say  anything  grave  about  the  •*  moral  ten- 
dency "  of  a  clever,  ephemeral,  and  good-natured  book ; 
but  must  hint,  that  there  is  fWly  more  about  Glen- 
Kvat,  and  seven  tumblers,  and  pretty  girls,  than  is,  per- 
haps, altogether  in  good  taste.  The  book  also  proves  its 
Irish  paternity,  by  a  few  harmless  blunders,  which  we 
leave  as  nuts  to  the  critics. 

P*Ay  I>ayt  on  Board  a  Slaw-  Veud  in  the  Mozatnbiqut 

Channdj  hi  April  and  May,  1843.    By  the  Reverend 

Pascoe  Grenfell  HiU.    Pp.115.    London:  Murray. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  cruised  about  the  Mo- 

umbique  Chaanel  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  as 


chaplahi  of  the  ^  Cleopatra,"  a  vessel  then  on  the  daty 
of  looking  out  for  slavers.  One  of  these  floating  Pande- 
moniums was  captured  by  the  *^  Cleopatra,"  offFogo, 
after  a  hard  chase,  and  pouring  a  good  deal  of  shot 
around  the  brigantine,  which  did  not  shorten  sail  until 
her  chance  of  escape  became  desperate.  There  is  some 
good  description,  and  general  and  commercial  infomuk- 
tion  respecting  the  numerous  places  at  which  the  author 
touched ;  but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  the  first  u- 
pects  of  the  slave-ship  when  it  reluctantly  surrendered, 
and  the  subsequent  history  of  its  voyage : — 

We  now  ranged  up  alongside,  and  eager  eyes  were 
turned  on  every  part  of  the  vessel.  Dark  naked  forms 
passing  across  her  deck,  removed  the  least  remaining 
doubt  as  to  her  character,  and  showed  us  that  she  hsd 
her  human  cargo  aboard.  A  cutter  ;being  hoisted  oat, 
an  officer  was  sent  to  take  possession,  and  the  British 
ensign  displaced  the  Brazilian.  Captain  Wyvill,  whom 
I  accompanied,  then  followed,  taking  with  lum  tiie  snr- 
geon,  to  inspect  the  state  of  health  on  board  the  priie. 
It  was  a  strange  scene  which  presented  itself  to  us  when 
we  mounted  her  side.  The  deck  was  crowded  to  the 
utmost  with  naked  negroes,  to  the  number,  as  stated  in 
her  papers,  of  450,  in  almost « riotous  confusion,  having 
revolted,  before  our  arrival,  against  their  late  masters ; 
who,  on  their  part,  also  showed  strong  excitement,  from 
feelings,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  no  pleasant  nature.  The 
negroes,  a  meagre,  fsmished-looking  throng,  baring 
broken  through  all  control,  had  seized  everything  to 
which  they  haid  a  fancy  in  ihe  vessel ;  some  with  handd 
fhll  of  <*  farinha,"  the  powdered  root  of  the  mandroe  or 
cassava ;  othen  with  Itfge  pieces  of  pork  and  beef,  bar- 
ing  broken  open  the  casks ;  and  some  had  taken  fowli 
from  the  coops,  which  they  devoured  raw.  Many  were 
busily  dipping  rags,  fastened  to  bits  of  string,  into  the 
water-casks ;  and,  unhappily,  there  were  some  who,  by 
a  like  method,  got  at  the  contents  of  a  cask  of  "  aguar- 
diente," fiery  Braalian  rum,  of  which  they  drank  to 
excess.  The  addition  of  our  boats'  crews  to  this  crowd 
left  hardly  room  to  move  on  the  deck.  The  shrill  hnb- 
bub  of  noises,  which  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe,  ex- 
pressive, however,  of  the  wildest  joy,  thrilled  on  the  ear, 
mingled  with  the  clank  of  the  iron,  as  they  were  knocking 
off  their  fettere  on  every  side.  It  seemed  that,  from  the 
moment  the  fint  ball  was  fired,  they  had  been  actively 
employed  in  thus  freeing  themselves,  in  which  our  men 
were  not  slow  in  lending  their  assistance.  I  counted 
but  thirty  shackled  together  in  pairs ;  but  many  more 
pain  of  shackles  were  found  below.  We  were  not  left 
an  instant  in  doubt  as  to  the  light  in  which  they  viewed 
us.  They  crawled  in  crowds,  and  rubbed  caressingly 
our  feet  and  clothes  with  their  hands,  even  rolling  them- 
selves, as  far  as  room  allowed,  on  the  deck  before  ns. 
And  when  they  saw  the  crew  of  the  vessel  rather  nn- 
ceremoniously  sent  over  the  side  into  the  boat  which 
was  to  take  tiiem  prisonere  to  the  frigate,  they  sent  np 
a  long  universal  shout  of  triumph  and  delight. 

Account  was  now  taken  of  the  number  of  the  negroes, 
amounting  to  447.  Of  these  were  189  men,  few,  how- 
ever, if  any,  exceeding  20  yeara  of  age ;  45  women ;  213 
boys.  The  number  of  si<&  among  them  was  reckoned 
at  25.  [This  calculation  was  afterwards  found  to  be 
much  too  low.]  Captain  Wyvill  propoeed  to  take  100 
on  board  the  **  Cleopatra."  This  humane  and  judiciooa 
intention  was,  however,  unfortunately  prevented  from 
taking  effect,  owing  to  an  erreneous  impression  that 
some  of  them  were  infected  with  the  small-pox.  Onr 
prize  proves  to  be  the  same  vessel  which  we  chased  on 
the  31st  ult.,  off  Quilimane  ;  her  name  the  "  Progresso," 
last  fh>m  Paranagua,  in  Braril,  and  bound,  as  her  crew 
state,  to  Bio  Janeiro.  They  are  seventeen  in  nnmber, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  active-looking,  able-bodied 
men:  three  Spaniards,  the  rest  Portuguese  or  Brmsilians. 
They  quitted  the  coast  only  last  evening,  and  have  thos 
been  captured  by  us  within  a  few  houre  after  the  em- 
barkation of  their  cargo.  The  vessel  is  of  abont  140 
tons;  the  length  of  the  slave-deck,  87  feet;  its  mean 
broadth,  214  &et;  its  height,  8i  feet.    The  cH^tain,  If 
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wtnif  endii  ilie  itotome&t  of  the  erew,  was,  with  an- 
other vma,  drownad  in  the  sarf,  where  they  embarked 
the  negroes;  and  the  ahsenoe  of  the  long-boat  giyes 
lome  probabilit J  to  the  story.  A  Spaniard^  of  Barce- 
lona, by  name  Antonio  Tallel,  replied  to  my  inqoiries, 
*  No  hay  qnien  manda;  tan  capitanes  somos  nno  oomo 
otro."  "  There  is  no  one  who  eommands;  we  are  cap- 
tains as  mnch  one  as  another."  This  man,  with  another 
^waiardy  of  Gallieia,  SebastianVioete,  and  a  Portngnese, 
Bsmed  lianoel,  employed  to  oook  for  the  negroes,  were 
Gent  back  into  the  priie.  An  interpreter  being  mnoh 
wiated  to  eommnnioate  with  them  concerning  the  care 
and  management  of  the  negroes,  I  offered  my  services 
daring  the  Toyage,  to  which  Captain  Wyrill  having 
assented,  at  aeren  o'dock  in  the  evening  I  found  myself, 
with  my  servant  and  carpet-bag,  on  board  the  ^  Pro- 
greaso,"  onder  sail  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
A  sqoall  came  on;  and  this  scene  of  horrors  occnrred: 
The  hands  having  to  shorten  sail  suddenly,  uncertain 
as  to  the  ibrce  of  the  squall,  found  fhe  poor  helpless 
creatures  lying  about  the  deck,  an  obstruction  to  getting 
at  the  ropes  and  doing  what  was  required.  This  caused 
the  order  to  send  them  all  below,  which  was  immediate- 
ly obeyed.  The  nig^t,  however,  being  intensely  hot  and 
close,  400  wretch^  beings  thus  crammed  into  a  hold 
12  yards  in  length,  7  in  breadth,  and  only  34  feet  in 
height,  qieedOy  began  to  make  an  effort  to  reissue  to 
the  open  air.  Being  thrust  back,  and  striving  the  more 
togetont^the  after-hatch  was  forced  down  on  them. 
Orer  the  oflier  hatchway,  in  the  fore-part  of  the  vessel, 
a  nooden  grating  was  fastened.  To  this,  the  sole  inlet 
to  the  air,  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  hold,  and,  per- 
haps, panic  from  the  strangeness  of  their  situation,  made 
them  press;  and  thus  great  part  of  the  space  below  was 
rendered  useless.  They  crowded  to  the  grating,  and, 
elingmg  to  it  for  air,  completely  barred  its  entrance. 
They  strove  to  force  their  way  through  apertures,  in 
leagth  14  inehea  and  barely  6  inches  in  breadth,  and,  in 
nae  instanoes,  succeeded.  The  cries,  the  heat^— I  may 
say,  without  exaggeration,  ^  the  smoke  of  their  tor- 
ment,"—which  SMcended,  can  be  compared  to  nothing 
earthly.  One  of  the  Spaniards  gave  warning  that  the 
eoosequence  would  be  "  many  deaths."  ^  MaSana 
habri  mucboe  mnertos." 

TUniay^Afnil  lZih,(Holy  T&tinda^.;— The  Span- 
iard's prediction  of  last  night,  this  morning  was  fear- 
fally  verified.  Fifty-four  crushed  and  mangled  corpses 
lifted  up  from  the  slave-deck  have  been  brought  to  the 
gtDgway  and  thrown  overboard.  Some  were  emaciated 
fromdiseaae;  many  bruised  and  bloody.  Antonio  tells 
ne  that  some  were  found  strangled,  their  hands  still 
gnsping  each  others'  throats,  and  tongues  protruding 
from  their  mouths.  The  bowels  of  one  were  crushed 
mL  They  had  been  trampled  to  death  for  fhe  most 
pert,  the  weaker  under  the  feet  of  the  stronger,  in  the 
laidnew  aiid  torment  of  suffocation  from  crowd  and 
heat  It  was  a  horrid  sight,  as  they  passed  one  by  one, 
the  stiff  distorted  limbs  smeared  with  blood  and  filth, 
to  be  cast  into  the  sea.  Some,  still  quivering,  were 
iMdon  the  deck  to  die  ;  salt  water  thrown  on  them  to 
RviTe  them,  and  a  little  fresh  water  poured  into  their 
■wnths.  Antonio  reminded  me  of  his  last  night's  wam- 
iBg,  <*  Ya  se  lo  dix^  anoche.**  He  actively  employed 
linuelf,  vrith  his  comrade  Sebastian,  in  attendance  on 
the  wretched  living  beings  now  released  from  their  con- 
fctenent  below;  distributing  to  them  their  morning 
■eal  of  ^  fkrinha>^  and  their  allowance  of  water, 
nther  mora  than  ludf  a  pint  to  each,  which  they  grasp- 
ed with  ineonoeivable  eagerness,  some  bending  their 
bees  to  the  deck  to  avoid  the  risk  of  losing  any  of  the 
Hqnid  by  unsteady  footing,  their  throats,  doubtless, 
perched  to  the  utmost  with  crying  and  yelling  through 

flMBi^t. The  great  physical  suffer- 

ngefaUseens  to  beaiagingyunqnenchable  thint.  .  .  . 

nmttttm  ftmm  mmiitrmu  f»  n  itAmv  nm  Omrtm  w/mt.    They 

cagfrly  catch  the  drippings  from  the  sails  after  a  shower; 
*PPly  their  lips  to  the  wet  masts;  and  crawl  to  the 
«oops  to  share  the  supply  placed  there  for  the  fowls. 
I  have  remaiked  some  of  the  sick  licking  the  deck  when 
^nihsd  with  salt  water.    Their  dinner  to-day  consisted 


of  four  bags  of  beans,  and  two  of  rice,  well  boiled  to- 
gether, and  affording  a  plentiAil  repast.  It  is  distributed 
in  tubs,  round  which  they  are  seated  in  parties  of  ten  ; 
and,  at  a  signal,  begin  to  dip  their  hands  into  the  mess, 
and  convey  the  contents  to  their  mouths  with  great 
dexterity,  but  without  any  undue  haste  or  greediness. 

During  the  voyage,  which  vras  protracted  by  squally 
weather,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  the  slaves 
died;  but  the  misery  surpassed  the  mortality, large  as  it 
vras.  And  there  were  more  deaths  after  the  vessel  came 
to  anchor  in  Simon's  Bay  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But 
why  dwell  longer  on  these  horrors.  From  the  concluding 
remarks  of  Mr.  Hill  we  copy  wlyit  may  be  more  useftil, 
as,vehether  all  sounder  not,  it  is  suggestive  ?— 

In  general,  it  is  certam  that  the  augmentation  of 
sufferings,  under  the  present  system  employed  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  is  such  as  to  present  an 
additional  motire  for  the  adoption  of  a  more  efficient 
course,  by  taking  some  measures  which  may  give  force 
to  the  penal  enactments  against  persons  engaged  in  that 
trafilc.  WhUe  we  boast  the  name  of  WUberforce,  and 
the  genius  and  eloquence  which  enabled  him  to  arouse 
so  general  a  zeal  against  the  slave-trade ;  while  others 
are  disputing  with  him  the  claim  of  being  "  the  true 
annihilator  of  the  slave-trade  ;"  that  trade,  so  far  from 
being  annihilated,  is  at  this  very  hour  carried  on  under 
circumstances  of  greater  atrocity  thaawere  known  in 
his  time;  and  the  blood  of  the  poor  victims  calls  more 
loudly  on  us  as  the  actual,  although  unintentional,  aggra- 
vators  of  their  miseries.  , 

I  may,  in  conclusion,  remark  that,  even  after  tokmg 
this  first  necessary  step,  the  root  of  the  evil,  slavery 
itself,  vrould  still  remain  deeper  than  any  penal  mea- 
sures, however  strictiy  enforced,  can  reach.  It  springs 
from  the  present  debased,  demoralised  condition  of  the 
native  African  tribes.  The  prominent  feature  of  social 
rehition,  in  many  parts,  is  that  of  absolute  slavery  to 
their  chiefs.  The  barter  and  exchange  of  slaves  among 
them  is  as  frequent  as,  in  Europe,  that  of  dogs  or  horses. 
I  have  mentioned  the  case  of  a  chief  from  the  interior, 
at  Quilimane,  who,  though  in  no  vwiy  concerned  in  the 
exportotion  of  slaves,  offered,  in  my  presence,  four  of  his 
train  to  Aievedo,  in  barter  for  a  paltry  musical  toy. 
Parents  vrill  sometimes  bring  even  their  own  children 
for  sale.  The  abominable  traffic,  engrafted  on  this  **  de- 
generate and  degraded  state,"  confirming  and  perpetu- 
ating its  ills;  the  wholesale  shipment  of  slaves  to  foreign 
lands,  involving  the  multiplied  hardships  of  their  jour- 
ney from  the  interior  to  the  coast;  abandonment  in  sick- 
ness, or  destitution  of  food,  should  their  stay  there  be 
prolonged;  exposure  to  aggravated  sufferings  and  mor- 
tality  after  embarkation,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances:  these  form  the  catalogue  of  charges 
against  the  slave-trader.  The  predommance  of  slavery, 
however,  in  the  barbarous  countries  with  which  he  trades, 
existed  previously  to  his  traffic;  and,  should  it  cease, 
would  still  remain.  No  other  measure  can  reach  this 
evil  than  the  introduction  among  their  savage  tribes  of 
the  principles  of  civilisation  and  Christianity,  without 
which  blessings  their  state  would  be  but  partially  amend- 
ed by  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 

This  is  so  melancholy,  because  so  distant  a  prospect^ 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  its  absolute  truth. 
A  SuppUmifOary  EepoH  on  the  BetulU  of  a  Special 
Inquiry  into  the  Praetiee  of  IfiUrmeM  in  Towns^  4fc.> 
^e.    By  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
This  report,  sent  in  to  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Home- 
Secretary,  is  supplemental  to  the  Report  on  the  Sani- 
tary Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  of  Great 
Britain,  which  was  noticed  in  Jatt't  Mayanne  at  tiie 
time  of  its  appearance.    Though  tiie  evils  consequent  on 
interment  in  towns  form  the  prominent  feature  of  the  sup- 
plemental report,  it  contains  a  variety  of  matter  of  equal 
or  greater  importance,  connected  witii  the  condition  of  the 
labouringclassesjthemeansof  preservingthe  pnblichealth, 
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lesBening  the  general  rate  of  mortality,  and  inofeaeing 
tbe  national  wealth,  by  economizing  the  resonrces  of 
indiyidaalB.  It  is  not  easy,  nor  indeed  possible,  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  that  is  annually  worse  than  lost,  in 
medieal  and  ftineral  ezftenses  alone  ;  laying  aside  the 
waste  of  life,  for  want  of  proper  attention  to  preYentiye 
means,  to  sanitary  regulations,  to  draining,  sewerage, 
rentilation,  and  prerenting  the  spread  of  epidemio  and 
eontagions  diseases.  The  danger  and  injurious  ten- 
dency of  having  burial-grounds  in  totfns,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  burying  the  dead  in  churches,  is  so  self-erldent, 
that  we  shall  not  dwell  on  this  section  of  the  report. 
It  is  enough  that  the  facts  are  established  by  the  best 
possible  etidenee.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  elearly  es- 
tablished than  the  deleterious  elTeots  of  the  efflUTla  of 
decomposing  bodies  on  the  health  of  those  exposed  to 
this  agency.  This  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  frequent 
eauses  of  the  most  malignant  form  of  typhus  fever  and 
•earlatitta^  which  are  often  found  to  be  the  consequence 
tff  a  dead  body  being  retained  for  many  days,  previous 
to  interment,  in  the  crowded,  confined,  and  ill-ventilated 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  What  a  woeful  picture  of  the 
•tate  of  the  labourers  inhabiting  Whitechapel  and  Lower 
Aldgate,  and  of  the  weavers  of  Spitalfielda,  does  this 
part  of  the  evidence  give  !  Sometimes  corpses  ore  re- 
iained  in  the  same  small  room,  with  the  numerous  living 
inmates,  for  twelve  days.  This  is  sometimes  done  firom 
a  mistaken  feeling  of  doing  honour  to  the  dead ;  but  not 
nafrequently  because  the  survivors  are  not  able  to  raise 
funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  interment.  Mr.  R. 
Craven,  a  surgeon  in  Leeds,  and  but  one  vntness  out  of 
many  to  the  same  facts,  says — "  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  a  oorpte  laid  out  in  a  room  where  eight  or  ten  persons 
(Irish)  have  to  sleep  and  sometimes  even  both  to  sleep  and 
•at."  The  medical  ofScer  of  a  district  of  the  White- 
chapel Union  says,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  long  ex- 
amination, '^  What  I  observe  when  I  first  enter  a  room, 
is  a  degree  of  indifference  to  the  presence  of  the  corpse : 
ihe  family  Is  found  eating  and  drinking,  or  pursuing 
their  usual  callings ;  the  children  playing."  One  wit- 
ness, who  is  an  undertaker,  has  known  bodies  to  be 
"^  kept  for  three  weeks."  And  he  adds,  ''  We  every 
week  see  them  kept  till  the  bodies  are  nessrly  putrid  $ 
tometimes  they  have  run  avray  almost  through  the  oof- 
fin;  and  the  poor  people,  women  and  children,  living 
and  sleeping  in  the  same  room  at  the  time."  It  is  need- 
less to  say,  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  which,  upon  every 
consideration,  moral  and  physical,  of  public  and  of  indi- 
tidual  health,  requires  to  be  amended.  It  is  well  said 
by  the  author  of  the  Report,— 

Astouishment  is  frequently  excited  by  the  cases  which 
abound  in  our  penal  records,  indicative  of  the  prevalence 
of  habits  of  savage  brutality,  and  carelessness  of  life, 
amongst  the  labouring  population ;  bnt  crimes,  like  sores, 
will  commonly  be  found  to  be  the  result  of  wider  in- 
fluences than  are  extemallv  manifest ;  and  the  reasons 
Ibr  such  astonishment  will  be  diminished,  in  proportion 
as  those  circumstances  are  examined,  which  influence  the 
minds  and  habits  of  the  population  more  powezAxUy 
than  precepts  or  book  education.  Among  these  demo- 
ralising circumstances  which  appear  to  be  preventible 
or  removeable,  are  those  which  the  present  inquiry 
brings  to  light.  Disrespect  for  the  human  form  under 
suffering,  indifference,  or  caielessness  at  desth^  or  at 
that  destruction  which  follows,  as  an  effect  of  suffering, 
is  rafely  found  amongst  the  uneducated,  unconnected 
with  a  callousness  to  others'  pain,  and  a  recklessness 
about  life  itself. 

The  testimony  of  a  clergyman,  who  had  stood  by  many 
if  the  death-beds  of  the  poor,  conflrmB  this  reasoning. 


"  The  whole  of  this  t  can  testify,  ftom  personal  know- 
ledge, to  be  Just.  With  the  upper  classes,  a  corpse  ex- 
cites feelings  of  awe  and  respect ;  with  the  lower  orders, 
in  these  districts,  it  is  often  treated  vrith  as  little  cere- 
mony as  the  carcass  in  a  butcher's  shop.  Nothing  cui 
exceed  their  desire  for  an  imposing  funeral ;  nothing  can 
surpass  their  efforts  to  obtain  it ;  but  the  deceased's  re- 
ma!^  share  none  of  the  reverence  which  this  anxiety 
fi>r  their  becoming  burial  would  seem  to  indicate.  The 
inconsistency  is  entirely,  or,  at  least,  in  great  part,  to  be 
attributed  to  a  single  cireumstahce— tibat  the  bodj  is 
never  absent  fh>m  their  sight :  eatihg,  dKnkifif,  or 
sleeping,  it  is  Still  by  their  side,  mixed  up  With  all  the 
ordinary  functions  of  ddily  life,  till  it  becomes  as  {kmi- 
Uar  to  them  as  when  it  lived  and  nloved  in  the  fkmily 
circle.  Froth  familiarity  it  is  a  khoH  step  to  desscratioiL 
The  body,  stretched  out  upon  two  chairs,  is  pulled  about 
by  the  children,  made  to  serve  as  a  resting-place  for  snj 
article  that  is  in  the  vray,  and  is  not  seldom  the  hiding- 
place  for  the  beer-bottle  or  the  gin  if  any  visiter  arrives 
inopportunely.  Viewedasanontrage  upon  human  feeliagi 
this  is  bad  enough  ;  but  who  does  net  see  that  vrhen  ths 
respect  for  the  dead,  that  Is,  for  the  human  form  in  its 
most  awftil  stage,  is  gone,  the  whole  mass  of  social  Em- 
pathies mnst  be  weakened — ^perhaps  blighted  and  de- 
stroyed !  At  any  rate,  it  removen  that  wholesomt  fsir 
of  death  which  is  the  last  hold  npen  a  hardened  eoB« 
seienoe. 

Now,  how  is  this  to  be  prevented  t  Is  tliis  not  a  esse 
calling  for  legislative  inteiferenoe  t  This  is  assumed  in 
the  Report 

The  excessive  expense  of  ftineralfi  Abdve  ti^t  ii  te- 
eessary,  among  all  classes  of  society,is  another  evil,and  one 
which  presses  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  labouring 
olass.  One  very  frequent  cause  of  the  injurious  delay 
of  interments  among  the  poor  is^  the  difilenlty  of  raisini 
money,  by  subscription  or  otherwise,  to  hntf  the  dead. 
The  expenses  of  ftmerals  for  all  classes  of  society,  and 
in  almost  every  locality,  are  indeed  exorbitant }  but  in 
London  they  are  positively  enormous.  Burial  Sooietiei 
are,  even  when  best  conducted,  but  a  palliative  of  an  evil 
which  demands  thorough  reform.  And  they  9H  often 
very  ill  conducted,  and  liable  to  many  and  some  shame- 
taX  abuses,  and  incentives  to  horrible  crimes.  It  seeflii 
hardly  credible  that  the  aggregate  expenae  of  (imeralf 
in  the  metropolis  alone  is  estimated  at  neariy  half  i 
million  per  annum ;  though  pauper  fhnerale  are  reckon- 
ed at  only  Ids.  each.  This  of  itself  i«  an  evil ;  bnt  ons 
of  trifling  Gonsideration  when  compared  with  many 
others.  The  expense  is,  of  oourse,  greatly  inereased  by 
the  number  of  ihnerals,  occasioned  by  that  high  rate  of 
mortality  deducible  from  other  causes,  trhich  are  re- 
mediable by  sanitary  regulations.  With  all  this,  and 
the  great  expense  which  all  classes,  according  to  «r 
above  their  means,  inonr  for  mourning  habits^  fbnerali 
are  condneted  with  less  impressive  wlemitity  in  thtt 
than  in  other  countries.  No  carriage  or  crowd  on  the 
street  ever  gives  way  to  &  funeral  procession ;  no  one 
meeting  it  takes  off  his  hat  in  reverence  for  the  dead ; 
and  where  qMctaton  are  attraoted  in  mobs  by  idle  eu^ 
riodty,  they  are  mde  and  nbisy.  A  defgyinan  perform- 
ing the  Burial  Service  will  be  hailed  with  <*  Speak  out, 
old  fellow ! "  and  the  Service,  which  must  be  frequentl| 
performed  in  the  same  day  and  hour,  must  often  be  in- 
decently hurried  over. 

The  exoessite  expense  is  an  etil  M  generally  folt,thii 
some  attempts  hate  been  made  to  correct  it  in  many  of 
the  larger  towns,  such  as  Manchester  and  Liverpool ; 
and  the  Minerals  of  Burial  Societies  are  now  generally 
oonduoted  upon  a  simpler,  and  ehe^^,  and  at  the  same 
tin*  a  aoi«  cairistiaB  plan.  Idle,  Uielefti  trapping^  iit^ 
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tlie  dmdfl  of  out-wofn  mipaniliioiidy  ate  diBmined. 
Then  a  kn  tnii&pery)  and  less  drinking.  In  Ameriea, 
which,  in  eyerything  eondneire  to  the  Well-lMin^  of  the 
mass  of  the  people^  so  fkr  outstrips  ft  oonntry  where 
ererjbody'B  business  Is  nobody's  business,  we  learn  that. 

The  erii  of  the  expensiye  interments  consequent  on 
te  monopoly  whieh  the  natnlw  of  the  eyent,  and  the 
ftelia^  of  sitryiyors^  gites  to  the  person  nearest  at  hand 
ftr  the  ptribmaBoe  of  the  undertaker's  seryieei  ie 
cheeked  by  speeial  anaogements.  In  Boston,  and  most 
of  the  large  towns  in  America,  there  is  a  Board  of 
Health  which  nominates  a  superintendant  of  burial 
gtDitilds,  Who  Is  inyAriahly  a  person  of  special  qualiflca- 
tioos^  and  geneMly  a  medieal  man.  All  undertakers 
an  fioeased  by  the  Board  of  Health,  by  whom  the  11- 
eease  may  at  any  time  be  reyoked.  The  sexton  of  the 
ehnreh  which  the  deceased  attended  is  usually  the  un- 
dertaker, fhe  bills  of  the  undertaker  are  made  out  on 
a  blaak  form,  firfai^ed  by  the  public  superintendent  of 
iBtemest,  to  whom  all  bills  are  submitted,  and  by  whom 
they  are  audited  and  allowed,  before  they  are  presented 
for  payment  to  the  relations  or  friends  of  the  deceased. 

In  America  the  later  regulations  mani- 

leet  the  tendency  of  the  general  experience  to  connect 
the  regalations  of  interment  with  the  general  regula- 
tknefbr  the  ptdieetion  of  the  public  health ;  and  to  do 
(his  by  single,  specially  qualified,  paid,  and  responsible 
ofikers,  tathet  tlian  by  Boards,  or  by  any  unskilled  and 
hofionry  agenoT.  The  rerised  statutes  of  Idassachusetts 
istrodBoe  the  aiiematite  of  the  appointment  of  a  single 
dfliSer.  £yerj  town  is  empowered  to  appoint  a  Board 
of  Health,  ''or  a  health  officer ;"  and  the  Board  so  ap- 
pomied  may  appoint "  a  physician  to  the  Board.*'  The 
Beafd  acting  by  such  officer  may  destroy,  remoye,  of 
pretent,  as  m  case  may  require,  all  nuisances,  sources 
rfUltii,  and  eatlBtoS  of  sickness.  ''Wheneyer  any  such 
finisaaee  or  source  of  filth,  or  cause  of  sickness  shall  be 
feind  on  priyate  property,  the  Board  of  Health  or 
health  oMcer,  shall  order  the  owner  or  occupant  thereof 
it  his  own  ezpefelse  to  remoye  the  same  yrithin  twenty- 
four  hoars ;  and  if  the  owner  or  occupant  shall  neglect 
M  to  do,  he  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred dollars." 

What  a  Glamour  would  be  heard,  were  the  piggeries 
aadreeeptaeles  of  filth  of  the  Anglo-Irish  in  the  towns  of 
Gnat  Britain  aitached  under  such  a  regulation  as  this  1 
the  details  «f  tke  airangemeats  are  giyen ;  and  without 
meeesaarily  imterfering  with  indiyidual  rights,  they 
sfpearto  answer  the  desired  end.  Funerals  are  also 
nfoiated  by  the  goyemment  or  the  mnnioipality  in  many 
sf  the  towns  of  Germany ;  and  the  expenses  sunk  be- 
math  the  rates  of  England  to  an  incredible  extent. 
Xhefimerals  of  Pans,  though  the  sul^'ect  of  a  JUe,  are, 
sererthelesy  managed  adyantageously  for  the  public,  if 
iidiTidaals  choose  to  ayail  themselyee  of  the  specified 
tssiof  the  tariff  for  the  different  kinds  of  celebrations. 
But  eaeept  in  lessened  expense,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Pttiaaa  praettoe  descrying  of  imitation. 

The  Bepoxi  is  f ayoarable  to  grand  national  cemeteries, 
pUced,ef  eo«9e,beyond  eyen  the  suburbs  of  towns,in  pre^ 
fcreaee  to  tboee  which  communities  and  companies  haye 
fomed  for  themselvesybecanse  nothing  eUe  was  proposed. 
It  ii  oddf  by  the  way,  but  by  no  means  unaoconntable, 
ihat  until  the  nation  had  set  a^nt  acting  for  itself  in  some 
aitter,  national  plans  neyer  oeenrred  to  any  one  haying 
isflneaee  or  power  to  originate  them.  Lancasterian 
KhBola  begot  National  schools;  and  local  cemeteries  be- 
gmi,  and  carried  through  by  priyate  associations,  may 
lead  to  national  ones  on  a  larger  scale.  It  is  only  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns  that  such  cemeteries  oan 
«Ter  be  required.  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet 
■Sf  still  aleqp  in  peace  in  the  yillage  ^urchyard. 
The  senieea  of  an  Officer  of  Health,->a  functionary 


contemplated  by  th«  Eeport,— is  ctiiefly  to  ^reyent  the 
spread  of  disease,  though  otiier  usef^  serrices  may  be 
coinbined  with  this.  Of  these  we  have  details,  and  also 
examples  taken  from  the  practice  of  American  towns ;  and 
from,  some  of  the  continental  cities,  such  as  Munich  and 
Frankfort,  whence  good  ideas  may  be  borrowed.  The  Re- 
port concludes  with  the  suggestion  for  the  remedy  of  the 
eyils  set  forth  ;  and  a  recommendation  to  her  Majesty's 
goyemment  to  set  their  hands  in  earnest  to  the  great 
Work  laid  before  them. 

The  Life  and  LUerary  Bmaim  of  ChaHe$  Meus  Pern* 
betionf  wlh  Bemaths  on  Am  Char€Ufter  and  Oennu,  By 
W.  J.  Fox.  Edited  by  John  Fowler,  Secretary  to  the 
Sheffield  Mechanics'  Institution.  Octayo,  pp.  506, 
with  a  Portrait.  London  :  Charles  Fox. 
Many  readers  yrill  recollect  a  series  of  ramblihg 
papers,  but  all  instinct  with  thonght,  which,  about  ten 
years  since,  appeared  in  the  deAinct  Monthly  RepotUory, 
under  the  title  of  the  Autobiography  of  Pd.  Verjuice, 
These  papers,  it  would  now  appear,  contain  much  of  the 
personal  history,  as  well  as  the  opinions  on  men,  man*" 
ners,  and  institutions,  of  C&a&lbs  Pbm bsbtor  ;  a  man 
^  whose  face  must  haVe  been  made  of  a  fiddle ;  for  eyery- 
body  liked  him."  His  countenance,  as  it  is  shadowed 
here,  explains  in  part  the  mystery  of  this  singular  power 
of  attraction;  fbr  it  is  not  only  handsome,  and  ifOelltctual^ 
(we  craye  pardon  for  this  hackneyed  word)  but  exceed- 
ingly prepossessing.  But  Pemberton  must  haye  possessed 
other  sympathy-begetting,  heart-drawing  qualities.  This 
is  not  the  age  of  Hero-worship,  whether  the  hero  be  giant 
or  pigmy;  nor  of  idolizing  talents,  unless  they  be  shown 
in  fiddling,  dancing,  or  face-making  ;  y^e  mean  mental 
as  well  as  physical  face-making— fkce-making  by  pen  and 
pencil.  Charies  Pemberton  possessed  none  of  those  sure 
passports  to  regard  and  popularity;  and  yet  he  was  be- 
loyed  whereyer  he  came,  and  that  in  no  common  degree. 
Part  of  the  secret  of  this  fascination  may  haye  been,  that 
he  yras  an  actor. 

Unless  the  autobiography  of  JPrf.  Verjuieer-ihe  appel- 
lation which  this  sweet-blooded  man  assumed,  upon,  we 
suppose,  the  principle  of  contrariety,— be  taken,  as  we 
are  assured  it  may  be,  for  the  actual  Memoirs  of  his  . 
life,  his  editor,  Mr.  Fowler,  can  tell  yery  little  about 
him.  He  was  a  natiye  of  Wales,  and  bom  in  1790  ;but  his 
fhther  was  a  Warwickshire  man,  a  labourer  or  me- 
chanic, of  whom  he  speaks  with  the  warmest  affection, 
and  the  highest  yeneration.  Through  his  fkther  he  had, 
or  might  haye  had,  aneettors ;  and  as  for  his  mother,  she 
was  a  tme  high-bom  daughter  of  Cambria.  What  poor 
lumps  of  dullest  crockery,  clilmney-pot  clay,  are  your 
<*  Saxons"  compared  with  the  Gael,  the  Welsh,  and  the 
Irish  I    As  for  Pel's  mother— 

'^  There  had  been  princes  in  her  family,"  so  there  had 
been;  and  one  of  their  descendants  was  then  skimming  a 
pot  of  mutton  broth,  or  darning  my  father's  hose.  Into 
the  patrimonial  acres,  (into  her  diare  of  them,  at  least,) 
a  claw,  wldch  neyer  relaxes  its  grasp,  had  been  digged-— 
Law !  law  1  law  !  The  right  was  clearly  hers,  she  gain- 
ed the  yictory,  and  it  is  superfluous  to  tell  the  reader 
what  became  of  the  acres.  She  preyed  on  the  loss— on 
such  food,  how  could  she  liye  1  Bat  she  was  not  a  crea- 
ture of  sadness;  she  used  to  laugh,  and  laugh  well;  and 
snch  a  laugh  1  so  dear  and  keen-^io,  not  keen,  that  ia 
sharp-edgy :  you  could  not  hear  a  jar  upon  her  laugh  so 
harsh  as  a  gossamer  thread.  It  was  a  succession  of  beads 
of  sound  leaping  up  ftom.  her  larynx;  diminishing,  and 
diminishing,  and  diminishing  (these  words  are  too  long) 
to  an  inyisible  point,  and  ail,  to  the  perceptible  last,  so 
clear !    You  haye  heard  a  smooth  pebble  as  it  danced 
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along  Uie  glue  iee  1  I  sew  hMffd  sach  a  Ungli  bat 
once  since.  A  few  weeke  ago^I  ynm  waUdng  in  Piccadilly 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  west- 
end  Tocabnlary,  evenitia — ^to  preyent  mistakes,  I  mean  it 
was  one  honr  past  mifinight.  I  heard  such  a  laugh  (on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  note  ye)  from  one  of  the 
merry  miserables  who  parade  London  streets  at  that  honr, 
perhaps  ^elterless.  It  was  my  mother's  laugh  I  and 
she  had  been  dead  thirty-fire  years.  She  died  young— 
in  her  youth. 

I  was  bom  within  some  hundred  jwdu  of  the  termina- 
tion of  a  wooded  hill,  the  slope  of  which  abruptly  doeed 
in  the  precipitous  banks  of  a  rugged  and  roaring  stream, 
well  characterised  by  its  name,  ¥^oh,  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  is  Stone,  or  Rock  breaker.  Perhaps  I  im- 
bibed the  froth  and  impetuosity  of  my  oharaeter  from  a 
sympathy  with  that  stream.  There  stood,  and  yet  stands 
—but  oh,  how  changed  !— a  little  white-washed  cottage, 
trelllced  with  honeysuckles  and  roses;  the  perfhme  from 
which,  eyen  across  this  gulf  of  time  and  distance,  I  can 
inhale  in  imagination.  A  small  garden,  the  ground  of 
which  was  stolen  from  the  domains  of  the  woody  hill, 
looked  laughingly  down  on  the  cottage,  and  was  circum- 
scribed by  a  wall  of  rough,  unhewn  fragments  from  the 
neighbouring  rocks.  This  wall  was  my  father's  handy- 
work  :  for  a  gate,  a  gap  had  been  left  in  the  building, 
which  was  reached  by  ascending  three  larger  fragments 
embedded — mud,  I  suppose,  yras  the  cement  used — ^in 
the  lower  part  of  the  wall,— three  jutting  stones. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Charles  Pemberton  commanded 
a  graphic  pen.  He  receiyed  a  tolerably  good  plain  edu- 
cation in  Birmingham,  where  he  became  an  apprentice  to 
an  uncle,  a  brass-founder.  His  situation  here  was  uncom- 
fortable, and  he  was  probably  wayward ;  for  he  had  been 
bom  with  a  traant  disposition :  so  at  serenteen  he  ran  off 
to  Liyerpool ;  was  kidnapped  by  a  press-gang ;  and  for 
seyen  yean  remained  on  ship-board,  under  his  mother's 
name  of  Reece.  Of  his  life  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
there  is  no  satisfactory  account.  He  was  an  actor  and 
manager  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands  ;  but  he  had 
roamed  oyer  the  whole  world ;  and  was  in  his  own 
words, ''  acquainted  with  all  classes  of  ^iety,  as  with  all 
coasts  of  country;  and  had  been  subjected  to  all  manner 
of  yicissitudes  " :  emphatically,  a  wandbreb.  His  origi- 
nal talents  were  quick,  and  liyely,  though,  probably,  not 
profound  ;  and  the  world  had  been  his  school.  It  is  not 
exactly  known  when  he  returned  to  England  ;  but  in 
1828  he  was  found  lecturing,  reciting,  and  acting  in  the 
towns  of  the  Kidland  Counties.  *'  It  was,"  says  his 
biographer,  **  quite  impossible  for  Pemberton  to  liye  in 
any  place  but  for  a  day  or  two,  without  making  deyoted 
friends ;  and,  consequently,  though  partially  neglected 
by  the  public,  he  met  with  many  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  himself  and  his  abilities."  The  man,  and  his  disposi- 
tions, we  should  imagine,  must  haye  been  more  remark- 
able than  the  abilities  ;  yet  he  must  haye  possessed  merit 
of  no  ordinary  kind  to  arrest  the  attention  of  so  good  and 
practised  a  judge  as  Seijeant  Talfourd ;  who  fancied  that 
he  had,  in  seeing  Pemberton  perform  at  the  Hereford 
Theatre,  discoyered  either  a  new  Kean,  or  some  great 
original  genius.  The  account  which  Sexjeant  Talfourd 
sent  of  the  proyincial  performer  to  the  Niw  MoiMy 
Magcunney  and  his  recommendation  to  Mr.  Charles  Kem- 
ble,  brought  Mr.  Pemberton  to  London  ;  where  his  suc- 
cess did  not  correspond  with  the  hopes  of  his  friends, 
though  he  obtained  great  praise.  Of  his  appearance,  it 
is  said  :  ^  The  newspapers  of  the  day,  in  discussing  his 
merits,  contradicted  themselyes,  and  each  other,  eyen 
more  than  they  usually  do  ;  and  that  proyes  that  they 
understand  little  or  nothing  of  the  subject  on  which  they 
wrote.  There  are,  and  haye  been,  some  noble  exceptions; 


but,  generally  speaking,  newapaper  erities  Judge  of  act- 
ing, not  by  what  should  be,  but  by  what  hae  been." 
Seqeant  Talfourd  showed  up  the  discordant  Judgments 
of  the  newspaper  critics  with  great  nnetion.  Pember- 
ton's  appearanoe  in  London  did  him  no  ham,  but  rathsr 
good,  in  the  country,  where  he  was  already  a  ftyourite ; 
but  he  seems  to  haye  preferred  lecturing  on  the  Draiaa, 
and  what  he  called  Sodid  BiBadi%g»  and  Recitation,  to 
engagements  as  an  actor.  la  these  exhibitions  he  was 
yery  successful ;  and  his  fame  spreading  Us  and  wide, 
his  seryices,  as  a  lecturer,  were  in  general  request  among 
the  Literary  Societies  and  Meehaaies*  InskitntioBs, 
both  of  London  and  the  eountry.  To  the  members  of 
Mechanics'  Institutions  he  took  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  addressing  himself,  and  from  the  best  motiyes  :  for 
''he  had  at  heart  the  improyement  of  the  people  :  and 
after  the  means  of  a  bare  subsistence,  he  eared  little  for 
pecuniary  adyantages,  so  that  he  oould  haye  the  ^por- 
tunity  of  doing  good." 

The  funds  of  many  Mechanics'  Institutions  yrere  mate- 
rially augmented  by  the  attractions  of  his  leetares;  sod 
whereyer  the  poyerty  of  a  Society  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
engagement,  he  was  usually  (perhaps  inyariably)  willing 
to  accommodate  his  terms  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  At  Birmingham  he  was  yery  popular,  and  attract- 
ed as  crowded  audiences  as  oyer  assembled  in  that  town. 
In  1834,  he  yisited  Sheffield  for  the  first  time.  After  the 
deliyery  of  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  Sheffield  Litersry 
and  Philosophical  Society,  he  was  engaged  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Mechanics'  Institution;  and  from  that  tine 
he  was  an  established  fayourite  in  the  town.  He  lectured 
again  to  the  Sheffield  Mechanics'  Institution  in  the  spring 
of  1835,  and  deliyered  a  subscription  course  on  Shak- 
spere's  Characters  in  that  town  towards  the  end  of  the 
same  year.  In  1 836,  he  performed  Macbeth  and  Shylock 
at  the  Birmingham  Theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Mechanics'  Institution,  and  on  both  ooeaiions 
that  large  theatre  was  filled  to  oyerflowing. 

Among  his  warmest  admirers  at  Sheffield  was  Ebene- 
zer  Elliott*  and  in  many  respects  they  were  eongenisl 
spirits.  To  the  genius  and  intellectual  enei^  of  Elliott, 
Pemberton  had,  indeed,  no  pretensions  ;  but  both  were 
distinguished  by  the  same  glowing  philanthropy,  and 
burning  hatred  of  oppression.  Blr.  Pemberton  wu 
pursuing,  in  his  own  walk,  a  popular  and  profitable 
course  when  his  health  ftdled.  After  a  residence  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  1837,  he  became,  as  he  imagmed, 
much  better ;  though,  on  his  retum,his  friends  pereeiyed 
the  most  distressing  change  in  the  whole  physical  man. 
Yet,  during  the  excitement  of  his  public  exhibitioni, 
the  mind  partially  recoyered  its  natiye  buoyancy,  sad 
triumphed  oyer  bodily  infirmities.  What  Mr.  Fowler 
tells,  reminds  one  of  the  picture  giyen  of  John  Knox  in 
his  last  feeble  days ;  crawling,  with  pain  and  diflleultj, 
up  to  the  pulpit,  there  to  be  once  again  animated  by  the 
fiery,  consuming  seal  which  quickly  made  him  "like  to 
driye  it  m  blads,  and  fiee  out  of  it."  As  Pemberton*s 
health  ftdled,  his  friends  became  extremely  anxious  about 
him  ;  and  what  seems  to  haye  been  almost  a  spontane- 
ous subscription  was  priyately  raised  to  enable  faim  to 
try  the  eifects  of  the  climate  of  Egypt,  which  had  been 
recommended  in  eonsumptiye  cases.  His  letters  in  tfiis 
yolume — and  beautifhl  letters  they  are — ^giye  an  aceonnt 
of  this  Tour  in  search  of  health.  It  failed  of  the  desired 
end.  His  illness  had,  indeed,  'gone  too  fkr  to  leare 
grounds  fbr  rational  hope  before  he  ceased  to  ]ecture,'or 
left  England  ;  and  his  bodily  sufi'erings  appear  to  have 
been  far  more  constant  and  acute  than  those  which  at- 
tend the  ordinary  forms  of  eonsumptiye  disease.  He  be- 
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ma»  hmB  de k,  aad  wtoingd  to  En^nd.  He  died  in 
bis  biethar'i  home,  in  BfaniiinghMn,  in  the  spring  of 
1840,  "sRenelj  •ndliftppily.''  Hie  lemnine  were  borne 
to  the  gnre  bj  tome  members  of  the  Meohanioe'  Insti- 
tntioii.  TliepftpersofPelYeijnieein2^Jfoii<%i20- 
potihryf  had  firen  him  some  eelebiity  in  one  region  of 
the  ittenry  world ;  mud  his  worth  and  talents  appear 
to  have  been  highly  appreciated  b  j  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  who 
detifered  an  address  in  his  ehapel  in  Finsbnry  on  the 
ooetden  of  Pemberton's  death.    It  is  stated  : — 

The  lAole  serrioe  was  affeeting  and  solemn;  and  the 
foUewiog  ineidental  lines,  written  by  Ebeneaer  Elliott^ 
wen  floated  while  **  tears  were  flowing  all  ronnd :"-» 

FOOnCHAnUB. 

Shnnn'd  by  the  rioh,  the  rain,  the  dall. 

Troth's  all-forgiTiBg  son, 
The  gentlest  of  the  beautifal. 

His  painfol  coarse  hath  mn; 
Content  to  lire,  to.die  resigned 
In  meekness,  proad  of  wishes  kind, 

And  daties  nobly  done. 

A  god-like  ohild  hath  left  the  earth; 

In  lieaT*n  a  child  is  bom : 
Cold  world  1  then  coald*st  not  know  his  worth, 

And  well  he  earned  thy  scorn ; 
For  he  beUered  that  all  may  be, 
What  martyrs  are  in  spite  of  thee — 

Nor  wear  thy  crown  of  thorn  : 

Smiling  he  wreathed  it  round  his  brain. 

And  dared  what  martyrs  dare ; 
For  God,  who  wastes  nor  joy  nor  pain, 

Had  ^  arm'd  his  sonl  to  bear  :" 
Bat  Tain  his  hope  to  find  below. 
That  peace  which  Heay'n  alone  can  know; 

He  died — ^to  seek  it  there. 

A  memimeni  hsM  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
cemetery  at  Birmingham,  bearing  an  inscription,  which 
nnst  not  be  called  flattering,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Fez.  It  says  well  for  hnman  natare  that  Pemberton 
foond  so  suny  friends  ;  and  well  for  him  who,  after  a 
fife  of  hardship,  trial,  and  ricissitade,  not  alone  main- 
taiaed  the  integrity  and  independence  of  his  mind,  bat 
the  kindness  and  aweetness  of  disposition  which  attracted 
oaiTenal  regard.  He  had  detractors,  too ;  but  how 
could  so  warm-hearted  and  warm-tempered  a  man,  who 
bid  been  bat  a  poor,  strolling  player,  and  was,  at  best,  an 
itinenat  leeinrer,  want  them  in  the  regions  of  ^  fkt,  con- 
tested ignoranee  "  t 

The  idea  of  what  Pemberton  called  Social  Readin^t, 
is  vorth  being  made  known.  One  can  fancy  no  more 
plesmnt  or  profitable  manner  of  yonng  men  or  women 
ipsediBg  an  eTening  than  in  the  way  here  described  :— 

He  occasionally  gare  lectnres  on  Social  Reading, 
^iuch,  in  places  where  he  was  known,  were  rery  at- 
fncti?6.  It  is  Bcaroely  possible  to  conceiye  of  a  more 
^oaot  mode  of  spending  an  erening  than  was  ezpe- 
naeed  by  those  who  enjoyed  these  rare  opportunities. 
Sorroonded  by  sereral  hundreds  of  intelligent  indiyiduals, 
}» would  sit  in  the  midst ;  and,  after  briefly  speaking  of 
t^  idTaatages  to  be  derired  from  reading  aloud  in 
Mcial  ptrtiesy  then  proceed  to  read  from  a  book  a  tale 
or  evay  on  some  subject  of  general  interest.  The  au- 
thors, from  whose  works  he  nsually  made  selections, 
M^  these  whoy  to  grace  and  freedom  of  expression,  unite 
•JJtineBts  to  which  hnmanity  instinctiyely  responds, 
^hsthcr  he  ntA  for  a  long  or  a  short  time,  his  hearers 
■«▼«  tired :  the  ease,  elegance,  and  eflldency  of  his 
*^is  completely  captiTated  them.  It  was  delightftil  to 
MS  the  care-worn  faces  in  his  audif^noe  gradually  as- 
ssaeupeets  of  happiness.  .  .  .  His  taste  and  skiU 
were  pcihape  seldom  shown  to  greater  adrantage  than 
n  the  mnner  m  which  he  moduUted  his  Toice  in  these 


illnstratiotts  of  Social  Heading.  If,  for  instance,  he  was 
reading  a  tale,  he  did  not  act,  nor  narrate  it ;  he  simply 
read  it:  and  yet  with  erery  change  of  scene  or  circum- 
stance his  Toiee  rose  or  fell,  softened  or  swelled  as  the 
occasion  required. 

The  peculiarities  of  some  of  the  British  Poets  were 
frequently  examined  and  illustrated  by  Pemberton.  .  • 
.  .  To  many  he  was  the  first  herald  of  the  sweet  in- 
fluences of  poetry.  Byron,  Elliott,  Coleridge,  Hemans, 
and  others,  liTing  and  dead,  who  stir  the  blood,  qnicken 
the  aifections,  or  expand  the  intellect  by  their  "  might 
of  mind,"  had  in  him  a  worthy  expositor. 

What  follows  shows  that  Sergeant  Talfonrdconld  not 
haye  been  altogether  mistaken  in  his  man.  Pemberton 
must  haye  had  fine  and  yersatile  talents  for  the  stage. 

It  was,howeyer,  on  Shakspere's  tragic  characters  that 
Pemberton  most  delighted  to  discourse.  On  them  he 
layished  all  his  resonroes  of  art,  and  all  his  powers  of 
thought :  they  were  the  study  of  the  best  part  of  his 

lifb Hadabookbeen  written  bjr  himself— in 

which  should  haye  appeared  eyery  material  word  he  ut- 
tered on  the  subject— it  would  not  haye  giyen  more  than 
an  ontline  of  his  design.  His  own  language  in  print, 
graphic  as  it  is,does  not  conyey  his  fhllmeaning :  it  wants 
the  yitality,  which  he  could  infhse  by  his  yoice,  look,  and 
action.  His  lectnres  on  Hainlet,  Lear,  Blaobeth,  and 
King  John,  were  more  satisfying  to  the  mind  than  most 
theatrical  performances  of  those  tragedies. 

Pemberton's  liberal  politics,  and  the  tone  of  his  gene- 
ral opinions,  must  haye  helped  to  commend  him  to  the 
aifoctions  of  some  of  his  anditors ;  while  his  manners  and 
aocomplishhients  formed — 

The  spell  o'er  hearts. 
Which  Acting  only  lends ; 

the  charm  by  which— 

Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thooght, 
And  Scnlpture  to  be  dumb. 

This  is  an  Art  quite  independent  of  spouting,  mouth- 
^9  grimace,  and  all  sorts  of  affectation,  well  worthy  of 
cultiyation  by  our  itinerant  lectarers,  and  one,  the  culti- 
yationof  which  wonld,  we  are  persuaded,  well  repay  them. 
Antigua  and  iKe  AfUiguam :  afuU  AcwmtU  of  the  Colony 
and  iti  InkabitanU,from  Ike  time  of  Ike  Caribt  to  the 
present  day.  Alto  an  impartial  «»«»  of  tke  Slavery 
and  Free-labour  tyitemM,the  Statittica  of  the  Idand^and 
Biographieal  notieee  of  tke  principal  Fafmlies.  Two 
yolumes,  pp.  700.  Saunders  &  Otley. 
For  the  History,  Topography,  and  Statistics  of  the  small 
Island  of  Antigua,  giyen  at  such  ample  length  as  they 
appear  in  this  long-paged  and  closely-printed  book,  few, 
saye  the  Antiguans  and  their  friends,  or  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  West  India  Islands,  will  care  much.  But 
the  sketches  of  negro  character,  superstitions,  and  cus- 
toms, will  entertain  some  readers;  and  the  pictures  of  the 
coloured  people,  the  half  gentry,  must  amuse,  for  they 
are  perfectly  TroUopian.  If  tiiere  be  less  cleyemess 
than  in  Mrs.  Trollope's  American  Sketches,  there  is  also 
less  acerbity.  The  besetting  fault  of  the  author  or 
authoress  is,  not  knowing  when  to  stop,  and  sometimes 
choosing  trivial  topics;  together  with  the  proyiacial 
pedantry,  of  a  parade  of  reading.  But  there  is  really,  with 
a  snperflox  of  miscellaneous  information,  a  yast  fhnd  of 
entertainment  in  the  book ;  as  the  reader  may  gness  from 
one  or  two  specimens  of  West  Indian  Life,  which  we  haye 
selected.  Since  Emancipation,  the  free  seryants  in  the 
Island  haye  become  almost  as  saucy  and  independent  as 
the  American  helpt;  and  are  much  lower  in  morals,  with 
abont  equal  maptitnde  for  work.  Haying  mentioned  » 
fow  of  their  many  bad  qualities  and  propensities,  such 
as  idleness,  gluttony,  lying,  and  thieying,  it  is  said  :— 
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Another  pecnlUrfiy  anumg  thiB  tribe  is  the  freedom 
with  which  they  address  their  employers.  This  has 
eren  increased,  if  anything,  sinoe  emancipation ;  for  now 
they  are  free,  they  appear  to  think  themselres  upon  an 
equality  with  the  highest  in  the  land.  They  condescend, 
it  is  trae,  to  take  yonr  money,  bat  at  the  same  time 
seem  to  think  it  a  degradation  to  do  your  work.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  find  fault  with  any  part  of  their  eonduct^ 
they  generally  return  a  saucy  answer,  or  else  make  this 
rejoindei^-**  Berry  well,  as  we  can't  agree,  we  best  part  $ 
me  no  care  to  hire  meself  out  again ;"  and  immediately 
collecting  their  different  articles  together,  (including, 
perhaps,  some  belonging  to  their  master  or  mistress,  of 
course  by  mistake  1)  away  they  go ;  and  the  only  plan  you 
can  adopt  is,  to  procure  another  domestic  in  their  place^ 
who,  perhaps,  acts  eren  worse. 

WASBBRWOHEN  IN  AlVTIQUA. 

Groups  of  washerwomen  may  be  seen  in  the  ihoAdng 
with  large  bundles  of  clothes  upon  their  heads,  their 
half-naked  ^  pio'nees  "  clinging  round  their  hips,  and 
similarly  accoutred  little  urehiui  running  by  their  side, 
wending  their  way  to  some  of  the  ponds  near  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  When  arriTod  at  the  plaee  farour- 
able  for  sueh  sports  or  occupations,  their  bundles  are 
first  put  down,  their  youngest  children  placed  upon  the 
ground  with  one  of  burger  growth  to  watch  over  it,  their 
own  dress  properly  arranged,  and  then  the  business  of 
the  day  commences. 

The  clothes  are  thrown  into  the  pond,  and  allowed  to 
remain  there  until  completely  saturated  with  water ; 
they  are  then  taken  out,  placed  upon  large  stones,  (which 
are  generally  to  be  found  about  such  spots,)  and  holding 
a  piece  of  wood  (in  shape  like  a  cricket-bat,  which  they 
csil  a  beetle)  in  their  hands,  they  commence  pounding 
the  articles  with  all  their  might,  utterly  regardless  of 
loss  of  buttons,  causing  large  rents,  or  any  other  et 
cetera  which  may  chance  to  happen 

All  the  time  the  labour  of  the  hands  is  going  on,  the 
tongue  is  by  no  means  idle.  The  news  of  the  island  is 
discussed;  dress,  dances,and  religion,  descanted  on;  and 
the  [extempore]  songs  upon  individuals  (already  alluded 
to)  composed.  One  party  of  staid  matrons  commence 
a  couTersation.  **  You  no  go  prayers  last  night;  bery 
well ;  massa  miss  yo — ^why  yo  no  go !  Don't  you  'mem- 
ber what  godmodder  (as  they  call  their  leaders  in  the 
Morayian  society)  say  'bout  aunty  Nanny  'cause  she  no 
go  get  her  speak  last  time  t  Well  I  sore  the  Lor*  he  one 
good  Lor*,  (what  you  keep  bawling  Bo  fbr,  you  cross 
pic'nee,  ehf— me  no  gee  you  one  cane  to  suck,  you 
good-for-noting,  you  I"  addressed  by  way  of  parenthesis 
to  a  little  crawling  Uach-eHMor^  who,  unable  to  gain  its 
mother's  attention  by  more  pleasing  means,  is  compelled 
to  raise  its  '  importunate  call ;')  yes,  me  dear  sister,  de 
liOr*  one  good  Lor,'  and  massa  parson  talk  all  good  talk." 
Another  party  of  giddy,  laughing  girls,  chatter  away  in 
a  different  strain.  ''I  say^  Ange,'  (Angelina,)  yon  see 
dem  chaUit  se  (sister)  Eleanor  hab  selling  last  week  f 
Well,  I  buy  one,  only  it  no  make  yet,  'cause  I  no  get 
money  'noufh  to  buy  de  black  lace  to  trim  it.  I'se 
wants  to  hab  it  maJce  like  dat  bucra  lady's  fit>ck,  she  as 
oome  from  Eugland  de  Oder  day,"—*'  No,  me  no  seed 
•m ;  me  buy  one  robe  dress  Christmas  gone.  But  did 
you  hear  'bout  se  Margate  1"-^^No ;  war  'bout  she  I" 
— **  £h  I  eh  I  you  no  hear  1" 

rAS&tOlt  90R  DRSSd  AltOiro  THfi  tOlTBST  ORDlSft  09 
ODLOimfiD  VEMALSli. 

Sunday^,  marriages,  and  fhnerals,  are  the  occasiohs 
appointed  Ibr  making  the  greatest  display.  At  other 
periods,  a  long  dressing-gown,  or  *<  wrapper,"  as  it  is 
termed  in  Antigua,  with  a  many-coloured  cotton  kerchief 
around  their  shoulders,  and  their  heads  perhaps  enrel- 
oped  in  a  similar  article,  and  dip-tkod  shoes,  constitute 
their  attire.  But  when  ^  high-days  and  holidays  "  come, 
and  an  Haiage  is  contemplated,  one  or  two  of  their 
friends  are  generally  called  in  to  officiate  as  tire-women ; 
and  it  must  be  allowed,  their  place  is  then  no  Hneeure* 

The  style  of  dress  adopted  by  ladies  of  this  rank,  when 
abroad,  is  very  superb !    Silks  and  satins  of  the  most 


approved  colours;  ehalllB  and  mouneline-de-labesof  tbe 
gayest  patterns;  mantelets,  and  **  Victoria  doaksf  bon- 
nets covered  with  flowers;  silk  stockings;  parasols  of  ^e 
most  &shionable  dimensions ;  gloves  of  the  softest  dyes; 
shoes  and  boots  of  every  shade;  reticules,  wiUi  tasseb 
and  all  complete;  and  pocket  handkerchiefs,  ornamented 
with  lace  in  the  manner  dictated  by  the  changefnl  god- 
dess, added  to  a  rather  exuberant  display  of  bij(mterii, 
whose  gold  is  deeply  alloyed,  and  whose  gems  owe  tbeii 
brightest  rays  to  the  aid  of  different  coloared/otfi,  serro 
to  increase  the  charms  of  the  olive-tinged  Creole  beanties. 

Those  of  this  class  who  frequent  the  chapel,  and  tern 
themselves  Methodists,  make  some  slight  difference  in 
their  apparel.  Their  bonnets,  fbr  example,  are  diveeted 
of  flowers  on  the  outtiie;  for  which  they  make  amends 
by  various  twinings  and  eo«a^-twmings  of  glossy  rib- 
bon and  cotton  lace,  and  filling  their  caps — I  beg  pur- 
don,  I  mean  their  hfidee—Ytiili  such  a  profiision  of 
fiowers,  which  be  they  of  Amaranthine  birth  I  know  not, 
but  I  am  very  sure  they  are  like  nothing  earthly,  that 
their  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  Just  peep  forth  like  sentinels 
ttam  some  guarded  fortress.  Others,  more  scmpnlons  I 
suppose,  discard  the  use  of  flowers  altogether,  and  in 
their  room  call  to  their  aid  snowy  hlondee,  and  bows  and 
pui&  of  choicest  ribands.  Jewellery  is  also  interdicted, 
although  a  few  of  the  smarter  of  the  ^  ehapel  belles" 
contrive  to  smuggle  a  ring  or  two,  a  mock-cameo  brooch, 
or  a  treble-gilt  diain,  into  their  outward  adwnments. 
Fashion  is,  however,  worshipped  by  all.  Their  bonnets 
must  be  of  the  proper  sise^  their  collars  and  capes  of  the 
proper  shape,  their  dresses  of  the  proper  length  and 
breadth,  and  their  waists  reduced  to  the  proper  circum- 
ference. But  the  sUeus  of  their  dresses  are  the  parts 
appropriated  to  the  display  of  their  most  exquisite  skill. 

But,  jesting  apart,  it  is  really  the  very  pinnacle  of  ab- 
surdity, to  see  the  rage  to  which  dress  is  carried,  by  this 
class  of  persons  in  particular,  when  their  style  of  living 
and  rank  in  society  are  taken  into  consideration.  Their 
mothers  are  of  that  class  who  have  been  already  described 
when  speaking  of  the  negroes,  but  who,  it  must  be  men- 
tioned, disdain  that  term Perfectly  un- 
educated themselves,  they  of  course  see  no  charms  in 
knowledge  ;  and  except  the  simple  act  of  being  able  to 
spell  through  an  easy  lesson,  or  scra^d  their  own  names, 
these  unfortunate  girls  are  brought  up  with  no  higher 
ambition  than  the  vrearing  smart  clothes,  utterly  unbe- 
fittiuff  their  station,  and  spending  their  livee  in  brushing 
and  o&essing  their  hair,  or  rubbing  their  teeth  with  aroU 
of  tobacco.  While  their  mothers,  who  keep  a  small  shop, 
sell  in  the  market,  or  huckster  about  the  tovm  to  gain  a 
subsistenOe,  think  they  have  perfbrmed  the  part  of  a  good 
parent,  by  procuring  for  their  daughters  clothing  whidi 
every  well-thinking  person  must  mourn  to  see  then 
arrayed  in. 

Their  houses  are,  in  many  instances,  the  domiciles  I 
have  also  already  described  in  the  negro  chapters,  where, 
amid  all  these  smart  habiliments,  the  young  penons 
whom  you  may  see  walking  out  with  the  air  smd  diess 
of  a  dueheii,  herd  together,  eat  the  coarsest  fkre,  perhaps 
never  know  the  luxury  of  a  table-cloth ;  smd  where  ths 
whole  flamily,  including  male  and  female  of  every  age, 
take  their  nightly  repose  together.  Some  of  these  young 
females  are  more  industrious,  and  take  in  needlework  of 
different  kinds  ;  but  the  amount  of  their  earnings  is  la- 
vished upon  that  all-absorbing  object— dress.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  species  of  work  they  will  condescend  to 
perform  ;  for  as  to  going  out  to  service,  they  scorn  the 
very  idea.  The  young  men  are  equally  scrupulous  in 
adorning  their  persons  ;  although,  in  many  instances, 
very  negligent  in  improving  their  minds. 

The  coloured  dandies  appear  mueh  mora  ridieuloas 
than  the  young  ladies,  and  more  idle  and  impudent. 

CX)UNT&T  RESIDBNCra  OF  THB  PLAlfTBBS  AND  WAT  OF 
LIFS  IN  THB  WXSt  XNDIB8. 

Most  of  these  dwellings  are  very  pleasantly  dluated, 
generally  upon  a  gentle  slope,  and  every  breeae  thai 
blows  &ids  a  ready  entrance  at  the  open  windows. 
Some  of  them  are  built  in  the  cottage  style,  with  only 
one  floor,  elevated  a  few  feet  from  the  ground  ;  just  af- 
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MittgniBdMi  mom  Ibr  %  flttug  and  eool  etUHat,  wliere 
the  good  inniftiefl  store  their  generoiu  idnes.  These 
booses  eontaltt  %  Bphmovm  hall,  (the  principal  room  in  a 
if  est  Indian  hoose,  oeeapying  about  two-thirda  of  the 
wliole  dwellmgj  and  where  meala  are  taken,)  a  parlonr, 
or  ^wing-room,  generallj  opening  with  folding-doors 
into  ibe  Ihst-named  apartment,  a  small  morning  room, 
ftar  or  fire  bed-rooms ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  bnUding 
11  diTided  kio  butler's  pantry,  larders,  and  a  kind  of 
kbby,  where  the  numerous  domestics  assemble,  and, 
wlten  not  aetuall  j  engaged  in  waiting  at  table,  or  minis- 
tering to  their  own  angoremable  appetites,  sttetch  them- 
eelres  along  the  floor  in  all  the  fuznrianoe  of  idleness. 
The  kitchens  are  detached  from  the  house,  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  eyading  the  heat  and  smoke  from  the  wood  flres ; 
ind  contiguous  to  them  are  a  long  line  of  **  negro 
rooms,'*  (as  they  term  the  apartmenSs  in  this  eountiy 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  domestics,)  stables,  and 
eoftch-honses,  interspersed  With  "  stock  "  houses  for 
ponltr^j  and  pens  fbr  the  accommodation  of  those  un- 
leemly  anlniAls  mlgarly  called  hogs. 

These  country  residences  are  seldom  deroid  of  colh- 
puj,  who,  in  parties  of  three  or  four,  leare  the  confine- 
aent  of  the  town  for  the  adrantage  of  the  purer  air. 
The  dajs  are  spent  much  after  the  same  fhshion.  Be- 
tireen  tiie  hours  of  fire  aAd  six  in  the  morning,  a  tap 
comes  at  your  chamber-door,  and  a  black-Tisaged  smil- 
\^  damsel  enters  with  shoeless  feet,  and  grinning  lips 
Aowing  their  two  rows  of  iyory,  and  with  the  accustom- 
td  '^momin',  missis,"  presents  you  with  a  cup  of 
delidona  coflbe.  The  morning's  costume  arranged  with 
due  precision,  you  quit  your  chamber,  and  passing 
ihTOQgh  the  "  hall,^  where  two  or  three  bla<k  servant 
bojB  ue  spreading  the  snowy  damask,  and  otherwise 
pRptring  fbr  the  plentiful  breakfast,  you  gain  the 
ditwing-roonu  Stepping  through  its  open  windows  or 
doors,  you  find  yourself  in  a  covered  gallery,  amid,  per- 
lapi,  a  group  of  children  and  their  nurses,  busily  em- 
ployed in  yarions  little  infantile  amusements.  Upon  the 
tppearaaee  of  '^the  lady,"  these,  however,  are  immedi- 
ately postponed,  as  MMsh  miniature  man  or  woman  comes 
fonnrd  with  nafcire  courtesy  and  outstretched  hand, 
sod  offers  the  usual  compliments. 

A  gratefhl  breeae  greets  your  cheek  with  its  bland 
^biiperiagB  ;  and  the  early  sunbeams,  devoid  of  their 
istesse  meridian  heat,  glisten  on  the  dew-besprinkled 
IttTes,  or  dance  in  the  ripples  of  the  neighbouring  ponds. 
If  the  property  should  be  a  sugar  estate,  and  it  is  the 
Mwa  of  htfrest  when  you  tisit  it,  many  a  Jocund  laugh 
WMs  tram  the  mill-door,  where,  under  direction  of  the 
■safer  or  otetseer,  the  sails  are  unfhrled  and  given  to 
ttewind;  and  with  shout  and  creak,  and  eraddng  of 
*liip,  the  sober  oxen  are  dragging  home  cart-loa&  of 
golden  sogar-eaoes.  Thus  the  time  wears  on  )— at  one 
■Mnent  watching  the  busy  group  at  the  mill-door,  at 
ttother  holding  eonrerse  with  the  lovely  skies,  or  fbllow- 
^1  with  daisied  glance,  the  rapid  flittinga  of  the  honey- 
*«king  fly-bird ;  and  anon  poring  over  the  pages  of 
"M  spirit-stirring  volume,  or  in  oceasiottal  snatches  of 
<ttivtmtion  with  the  hospitable  hostess. 

At  length  the  master  of  the  domain,  in  his  snow-whitli 
^**S  sAd  broad*hrimmed  hat,  returns  from  his  morning 
tide  uoaad  the  property,  and  the  other  guests  assemble ; 
tnd  u  the  beU  rings  fbr  nine  o'clock,  a  black  boy,  with 
■■f^  on  his  arm,  announoes,  ^hreek'fiu  (brei^fkst) 
^T>  ma'to,'*  sukd  a  general  movement  takes  place, 
l*  lady  ef  the  honse^  in  her  simple  morning  dress,  pre- 
B^  at  the  head  of  her  well-stocked  table  with  a  quiet 
IjieefahiesB  of  manners;  and  amid  a  little  racy  talk  and 
jmsBt  jest  the  meal  proceeds.  Tea  and  coflfee,  the 
^t  roU-like  bread,  roasted  yams  or  potatoes,  cutlets, 
«,  tongue,  egga,  eaioeaeked  fish,  and  potted  meats,  are 
•M|  the  lists  of  excellences  fbund  at  a  West  Indian 
"C^U^I  while  froh  biilter,(whieh  is  reckoned  a  rarity, 
2|Bd  IS  Tory  troubleaome  to  procure,  being  churned  in  a 
DotUe,  by  continaally  ahaking  it,  and  which  is  served  up 
"^^^  the  addition  of  any  salt,)  and  tempting  fhiits, 
||**n  satheied  from  the  tree,  with  the  purple  bloom  upon 
wi  fiKrm  the  lighter  deUoaoies  of  the  repast. 

n»Ml«fer)tedflD^r-gUmeB  handed  round,  tba 


company  quit  the  table,  and  assAnble  in  the  drawing- 
room  in  order  to  pass  the  morning.  The  gentlemen 
leare,  on  various  cares  intent :  some  ride  to  town,  to 
pursue  their  customary  avocations ;  while  the  master  in- 
spects the  labours  of  lus  people,  eettles  some  magistracy 
business,  or  visits  some  other  estates  under  his  manage- 
ment. The  ladies,  in  the  meantime,  settle  themselves  to 
various  little  womsinly  employments.  There  is  the  piano, 
the  paint-box,  and  the  embroidery-fhtme  ;  a  selection  of 
periodicals,  new  works,  (most  of  the  genteel  people  are 
subscribers  to  the  *^  Library  Society,")  or  a  porte-feuUle 
of  prints  to  look  over ;  liTcly  conversations  of  **  home 
and  home  scenes,"  (all  West  Indians  call  England 
home,)  promenades  in  the  galleries  or  verandah,  or 
romps  with  the  childreii  to  while  away  the  hours. 

About  two  o'clock  the  lunch-table  is  spread,  when 
some  of  the  gentlemen  find  time  to  be  present,  and  more 
good  things  are  partaken  of.  Pepper  punch  is  brewed 
for  ''the  lords  of  the  creation  ;"  Hock  and  Seltzer  water 
introduced,  and  the  delicious  lemonade,  made  fVom  the 
limes  that  moment  gathered ;  and  sparkling  water  from 
the  peculiar  porous  jars,  which  keep  it  as  cool  as  if 
drawn  fh>m  the  bottom  of  some  celid  gtot. 

The  flies  are  rery  troublesome  In  Antigua,  particularly 
at  those  moments  when  meals  are  going  forward.    .    . 

To  guard  against  these  disagreeable 

associates  in  your  repast,  it  is  customary  to  have  a  black 
boy  stand  behind  your  chair,  with  a  large  green  bough 
in  his  hand,  with  which  he  brushes  backwards  and  for- 
wards, in  order  to  drive  the  intruders  away.  If  the 
bough  made  use  of  be  gathered  from  any  aromatic  shrub, 
it  is  particularly  agreeable,  as  it  throws  a  pleasing  fra- 
grance around,  at  the  same  time  it  raises  a  gentle  breeze. 

After  lunch,  your  former  amusements  are  resumed, 
until  the  sun  loses  a  little  of  its  intensity,  when  bonnets 
and  shawls  are  called  into  requisition,  and  you  stroll  to 
''the  boiling-house"  to  see  the  preparation  of  sugar- 
boiling  going  on,  and  taste  the  "  sling,"  (the  name  given 
to  the  sugar  when  in  its  liquid  state,)  canter  over  the 
short  turf  on  the  i)ack  of  some  "Bucephalus,"  or  wander 
through  scenes  of  sylvan  beauty,  until  the  time  arrives 
when  it  is  necessaiy  to  repair  to  the  house  to  dress  for 
dinner. 

Seven  o^clock  is  the  usual  time  appointed  for  '^this 
momentous  meal,'*  a  time  better  fitted  for  this  warm 
climate  than  an  earlier  hour.  The  dinner  generally 
consists  of  fish  and  soup,  with  the  accompanying  Cham- 
pagne, followed  by  fiesh  and  fowl,  and  concluded  by 
pastry,  game,  (when  in  season,)  butter,  cheese,  and 
shell-fiish.  Madeira  and  Sauteme  are  the  wines  gener- 
ally used  at  dinner ;  and  port,  claret,  cherry-brandy,  and 
other  liqueurs,  with  luscious  Malmsey,  are  introduced 
with  the  dessert,  which  of  course  embraces  the  choicest 
of  the  West  Indian  fhiits.  Most  of  the  higher  families 
possess  a  good  stock  of  silver  and  glass,  and  the  table 
linen  would  please  the  most  fastidious. 

The  gentlemen  do  not  sit  long  at  their  wine,  but  join 
the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  where  tea  and  colTee 
soon  make  their  appearance ;  and  the  evening  is  spent  in 
music  and  conversation  until  the  ornamental  clock 
points  to  a  late  hour,  when,  fkmily  prayers  over,  you  re- 
tire to  your  chamber,  and  under  cover  of  a  single  sheet, 
repose  in  quietness,  unless  disturbed  by  an  officious 
mosquito,  which,  iant  ceremonie,  has  entered  by  a  peep- 
hole in  the  "  net "  which  surrounds  the  bed. 

The  houses  of  the  coloured  gentry  are  neatly  and 
tastefully  flimished.  The  hall  contains  its  complement 
of  dining-tables,  side-boards,  with  their  glittering  bur- 
dens, butler's  trays  and  stands,  chairs  and  sofas  ;  wall- 
shades,  hand-shades,  suspension-lamps,  and  china-tables : 
sometimes  a  book-case  and  writing-table,  and  a  few 
prints  in  gilt  fhunes.  The  drawing-room  has  its  couches, 
lounging-chairs,  and  ottomans  ;  its  pianofortes,  chiffbn- 
iers,  and  **  whatnots ;"  loo  and  sofa  tables  ;  and  all  its 
little  fancy  embellishments  of  ornamental  china,  albums, 
and  ormolu  clocks.  The  floors  are  generally  covered 
vrith  oil-cloths  of  various  patterns,  which  are  found  to 
answer  better  in  this  warm  climate  than  carpeting. 

We  had  marked  out  for  extract  the  English  origin  and 
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West  India  rise  and  progress  of  tbe  genus  whipper-in 
and  OTemeer,  gradnally  emerging  to  the  state  of  planter, 
legislator,  and  man  of  fashion  and  family;  bnt  we  mnst 
be  content  with  the  latter  steps  of  his  prosperous  career, 
passing  over  his  more  ignoble  early  duties. 

A  few  years  orer  and,  if  the  orerseer  is  "  smart "  in 
his  business,  he  gets  promoted  to  ^  manager ;"  marries, 
perhaps,  his  former  master's  daughter,  or  some  other  fair 
one ;  starts  his  horse  and  gig,  purchases  a  dozen  or  two  of 
wine,  and  a  decent  suit  of  clothes  ;  and  what  with  his 
^  salary,  and  the  pickings  and  gleanings  procured  from  off 
'  the  property,  he  begins  to  mi&e  a  show,  and  yentnres  to 
giye  a  dinner-party  to  the  ^  great  people." 

Another  year  or  so»  and  if  the  island  is  blessed  with 
fine  and  copious  rains,  and  the  estate  makes  a  good  crop 
in  consequence,  the  proprietor  in  England  experiences 
great  delight,  and  by  the  return  packet,  despatches  a 
commission,  promoting  our  ci-devaiU  overseer  to  the 
situation  of  attorney  as  well  as  manager.  Now,  in  truth, 
he  begins  to  raise  his  head,  like  other  mushrooms  after 
a  shower  of  rain,  and  thinks  himself  a  man  of  family. 
His  gig  is  replaced  by  a  rattling,  shaking,  tumble-down 
cairiage,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  spavined  horses,  and  ftirther 
graced  by  a  shoeless  coachman,  his  head  surmounted 
by  a  pitiful  bearer,  encircled  by  a  gold  or  silver  band ; 
his  only  other  article  of  livery  consisting  of  a  scarlet 
waistcoat,  made  perhaps  from  some  cast-off  militia  uni- 
form. A  little  meagre  black  boy,  whose  habiliments  are 
upon  a  similar  scale  to  the  coachman's,  serves  the  office 
of  footman,  and  attends  upon  "the  ladies"  in  their  morn- 
ing drive,  with  a  grace  and  grimace  most  admirably 
seconded  by  the  monkeys  in  the  zoological  gardens  of 
London.  Nor  is  the  starting  of  this  equipage  all  that 
marks  the  change  ;  Mr.  Attorney  becomes  more  egotis- 
tical every  day  :  his  cellar  receives  a  stock  of  cham- 
pagne, {or  perry f)  and  he  cries, "  Taste  my  wine  :  it  is 
excellent,  I  do  assure  you.  I  cannot  drink  bad  wine  ; 
I  have  never  been  used  to  it ! "  His  larder  becomes  re- 
plenished with  richer  fare.  "  Try  this  turtle-soup," 
says  he ;  "  you'll  find  it  superb':  my  cook  is  celebrated 
for  his  skill.  I  can  tolerate  nothing  that  is  indifferent 
at  my  table.**  He  procures  a  commission  in  the  militia, 
and  sets  up  for  the  house  of  assembly  ;  and  being  elect- 
ed, takes  his  place  among  that  august  body  with  a  vast 
deal  of  dignity.  He  mskes  no  long  speeches,  'tis  true ; 
but,  instead,  shakes  his  head  with  an  overpowering  gra- 
vity,and  insinuates,  '^ I  think  the  more ;"  taking  good  care, 
however,  to  chime  in  with  the  strongest  party. 

His  family  becomes  of  some  importance ;  his  sons  are 
intended  for  the  bar,  or  the  church ;  and  one  is  destined 
to  step  into  his  own  shoes.  He  next  looks  out  for  some 
poor  damsel,  who,  to  save  herself  from  actual  starvation, 
agrees  to  wear  out  her  strength,  and  prostrate  her  talents 
in  endeavouring  to  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  his  daugh- 
ters the  elementary  branches  of  education  for  a  sum 
your  washerwoman  would  scorn  to  take. 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  overseer  rises  to  manager, 
the  manager  to  attorney  :  and,  like  the  worthless  grub, 
when  it  puts  on  the  butterfly's  painted  wings,  and  soar- 
ing on  the  bland  and  beauti&l  zephyr,  scorns  his  former 
race,  who  yet  remain  grovelling  in  the  dust,  and  fancies 
itself  of  a  higher  creation ;  so  the  attorney,  as  he  gains 
the  pinnacle  of  his  ambition,  forgets  his  former  lowly 
state  and  penniless  pockets,  and,  with  haughty  brow  and 
over-weening  pride,  proclaims  himself  an  aristocrat. 
How  very  fast  mushrooms  do  spring  up  t 

But  it  may  be  asked,  **  What  salary  does  an  attorney 
receive  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  all  this  state  of  gran- 
deur !  surely  it  must  be  something  handsome !"  In  an- 
swer, it  must  be  remarked,  that  such  affairs  are  not  con- 
ducted in  the  West  Indies  as  they  are  in  England.  This 
is  the  country  for  a  poor  man  to  make  a  display  in  :  here 
he  may  run  his  carriage  without  fearing  a  visit  £h>m  a 
tax-gatherer  ;  or  dress  up  his  servant  in  livery  without 
having  to  pay  £1,  4s.  per  annum.  His  wine  costs  him 
about  2s.  sterling  per  bottle ;  claret,  Is ;  and  "real  Cog- 
nac "  can  be  obtained  for  2s.  6d. Then 

the  attorney  has  one  or  two  horses  allowed  him;  and  if 
he  purchases  any  more  from  his  private  fands,ihe  estate 


finds  them  in  com  and  grass ;  he  keeps  a  flock  of  sheep, 
for  which  the  property  also  stands  caterer ;  and  bow  and 
then  his  employer  may  forward  him  a  hogshead  of  po^ 
ter,  or  a  pipe  of  Madeira,  besides  other  little  presents, 
consisting  of  barrels  of  beef,  or  pork,  or  any  other  little 
matters.  Thus,  in  the  end,  his  pomp  and  grandeur  is 
kept  up  at  a  very  moderate  charge  to  his  own  pockets. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  I  intend  to  assert,  that  the 
aristocracy  of  Antigua  is  wholly  composed  of  the/«»^ 
tribe,  or  that  all  her  planters  are  of  the  upstartish  class 
it  has  pleased  me  to  describe.    Far  from  it.     .    .   . 

But  to  return  to  the  mushroom  gentry.  While  they 
are  travelling  the  high-road  to  preferment  and  honoor, 
their  wives  are  proceeding  wiUi  railway  speed  in  the 
paths  of  affectation  and  conceit.  From  the  more  nselnl 
occupations  of  washing  their  own  clothes,  and  mending 
their  own  stockings,  they  now  play  the  part  of ''my  Isdy," 
and  pass  their  time  in  lolling  upon  a  sofa,  with  an  open 
book  before  them,  ready  to  take  up  should  'company  " 
arrive;  or  with  wondering  ears,  listen  to  their  dangfaten 
bungling  through  one  of  Mozart's  waltzes,  or  stammer- 
ing over  a  French  fable. 

Yet  it  is  but  proper  to  observe,  all  the  *  ladies"  of 
this  class  of  aristocrats  do  not  spend  their  time  in  this 
indolent  manner.  No— far  from  it.  Many  of  them  haye 
an  eye  to  business  amid  all  their  grandeur,  and  keep,  in 
a  little  tenement  adapted  to  the  purpose,  a  good  stock 
of  salt  pork  and  salt  flah ;  mackerels,  herrings,  sod  ale- 
wives,"  [a  description  of  salted  fish,  brought  from 
America;]  corn-flour,  tobacco,  and  candles;  besides  yari- 
ouB  articles  of  finery  and  coarse  cloths,  which  they  dis- 
pense to  the  negroes  upon  the  neighbouring  estates,  at 
the  very  moderate  profit  of  about  50  per  cent. 

The  lady  contrives,  besides,  to  carry  mutton,  pigs, 
poultry,  eggs,  ftc,  &c.,  to  town,  in  a  comer  of  the  car- 
riage ;  and  under  the  rose,  or  without  disparagement  to 
her  dignity,  to  exchange  them  for  such  foreign  commodi- 
ties as  tea,  wine,  &c.  Well;  we  can  see  no  harm,  and 
much  good,  in  this  system  of  barter,  if  the  fair  hnxieis 
were  not  ashamed  of  it;  and  puffed  up,  besides,  with  all 
manner  of  absurd  pretensions. 

Of  course,  when  these  "  ladies  of  distinction  "  draw  on 
their  mitts,  and  make  their  appearance  in  the  drawiog- 
room,  the  diop  is  banished  from  thoughts  and  conversa- 
tion ;  and  if  not  literature,  at  least  topics  of  scandal, 
rank,  and  lineage,  are  discussed  in  its  place.  Some 
great-great-grandfather,  who,  from  some  freak  of  royal- 
ty has  been  dubbed  knight,  or  else  some  imaginary  lons- 
man,  is  called  up  from  their  long-foxgotten  tomb,  to 
stand  as  a  kind  of  foundation  to  their  present  greatness. 

Their  daughters  are  carefiiUy  instructed  in  all  the 
various  modes  of  setting  forth  their  ovm  charms,  and  of 
publishing  their  own  exalted  rank,  by  expressing  their 
contempt  for  all  beneath  them.  The  scomftil  toss  of  the 
head,  the  disdainftil  curve  of  the  upper-lip,  the  affected 
heave  of  the  shoulders,  the  insolent  stare,  and  the  air  of 
proud  condescension,  is  studied  with  far  more  intense- 
ness  than  their  grammars  or  geographies.  Meet  them 
where  yon  will,  in  the  place  of  worship  or  the  **  puhlic 
show,"  their  manners  are  equally  haughty.    •    .    .   • 

In  the  days  when  the  militia  was  in  being  in  Antigna, 
the  ladies  of  these  self-elected  aristocrats,  were  very 
fond  of  alluding  to  the  martial  rank  of  their  relati^Sy 
particularly  in  their  visits  to  England — talking  of  "  my 

husband,  the  colonel,"  '<Capt.  X ^  my  papa,"  or 

**  Lieut.  Z ,  my  brother." 

We  may  briefly  state,  that  though  Antigua  and 
the  Antiguam  is  not  a  perfect  book  even  of  its  kind,  it 
has  a  great  deal  of  good  material  in  its  composition. 
How  angry  it  will  make  a  few  people,  too  I  and  so  little 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  will  care,  that  it  is  not  worth 
their  while  to  be  angry. 

FvHure  Daye;  a^Seriee  of  LeUere  to  my  Pupilt.    Fp* 
318.    London  :  Hatchard  &  Son. 

The  authoress  of  this  volume  has  been  for  many  jevs 
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raeof  the  hrads  of  an  «8UbliBliment  for  female  edaeaiion. 
To  her  pflpOs  her  Letters  are  addreaeed ;  though  they 
ire  equally  applicable  to  the  oirciimatanoeB  of  all  young 
iTOBflaof  the  middle  ranks  who  are  entering  upon  life, 
tnd  who  require  the  guiding  eounsels  of  experience,  in  the 
attainment  of  the  virtues  becoming  their  seyeral  condi- 
tions, and  the  influence  of  bright  example.  The  ex- 
emplaxs  of  the  rirtnes  of  wives,  mothers,  educators,  and 
bl^\b  women,  are  principally  drawn  from  history  and 
biogr^y;  though  a  few  are  new,  but,  we  imagine,  real 
chaneteis.  Our  specimen  shnll  be  selected  from  one  of 
the  litter,  from  the  history  of  a  woman  who  conferred 
honour  on  the  state  of  single  blessedness ;  who  was  a 
blenng  to  herself,  and  a  useful  citizen — 

XISS  H ,  JL  PR0TESTA2VT  SISTEK  OP  CHAKITT. 

Her  beneTolence  was  as  boundless  as  it  was  unceasing, 
fbrher  Christian  labours  were  literally  without  repose  ; 
and  all  this  with  an  income  so  limited,  that  her  means 
•f  tiriog  would  have  been  deemed  nothing  short  of  star- 
Tation,  by  most  women  brought  up  in  a  refined  sphere 
of  life. 

Her  father  was  a  citizen  of  London,  in  an  extenslTe 
line  of  business,  upon  the  profits  of  which  he  lived  in 
laTuh  abundance  ;  and  his  liberality  enabled  his  eldest 
daoihter,  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  to  foUow  an  in- 
elinatioD  for  active  benevolence,  which  she  had  mani- 
fested from  her  earliest  years.  Upon  his  death,  how- 
ever, it  appeared,  that  no  other  provision  had  been  made 
fJBt  his  child,  than  a  life  insurance  for  one  thousand 
pooads ;  at  a  period,  too,  when  she  had  reached  the  me- 
ndiaaoflife. 

HsTing  lost  her  mother  many  years  before,  and  her 
asten  being  settled,  one  in  New  York,  and  another  at 
the  Cape,  the  situation  of  Miss  H.  appeared  to  be  truly 
desolate  ;  but  she  was  one  of  those  who  could,  with 
holj  oonfidence,  adopt  the  language  of  the  prophet, 
"  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shaU 
fruit  be  ia  the  vines;  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail, 
ttd  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  flock  shall  be 
cot  off  fh>m  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the 
>taIU ;  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the 
M  of  my  salvation." 

Od  disposing  of  her  fkther's  large  establishment,  she 
remoTed  into  humble  apartments  at  the  house  of  a  re- 
spectable but  indigent  family,  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
^  of  Soho  Square  ;  and  so  weU  did  she  succeed  in 
apportioning  her  expenses  to  her  income,  that  a  very 
few  months  served  to  convince  her,  that  she  might,  with 
pndesee,  continue  to  reside  in  London,  and  pursue  the 
pItts  she  had  marked  out  for  herself. 

Under  the  depression  of  her  recent  loss,  and  cut  off 
from  eTery  pecuniary  resource,  but  what  was  sufllcient 
huelj  to  supply  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  she  re- 
eved, with  a  heroism  almost  unparaUeled,  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  her  life  to  the  good  of  her  feUow-crea- 
tam;  and  she  adhered  to  her  resolution  with  a  firmness 
of  ^deh  there  are  few  examples. 

She  withdrew  her  subscription  f^om  every  public  and 
pnrate  eharity  of  which  she  had  hitherto  been  a  liberal 
»F^oTter,  but  she  volunteered  the  continuance  of  her 
^ve  exertions.  ^  Have  the  courage  to  appear  poor," 
aji Washington  Irving,  ''and  poverty  loses  half  its 
B^"   She  poeseased  this  courage. 

Her  teal,  her  aingleness  of  heart,  her  fervent  charity, 
*^  soon  appreciated  by  those  of  ample  means;  and  she 
so  frequently  became  the  almoner  of  her  liberal  but  less 
*<tiT0  aeighboun,  that  her  charitable  ftmd  was  often 
■mt  considerable  than  ever  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
her  gnatest  proeperity. 

There  was  not  a  lane,  or  aUey,  or  garret,  or  cellar,  in 
^  neigiawnrfaood  of  St.  Giles's,  in  which  she  was  not 
nova,  and  her  appearance  hailed  with  joy.  **  When 
uie  eje  saw  her,  it  gave  witness  to  her  ";  for  she  was  a 
Bother  to  the  poor,  and ''the  cause  which"  she''knew 
»«>" •he* searched  out" 

"  Always  ready,"  appeared  to  be  her  motto,  at  all 
""MS  and  seaaons.    She  waa  neither  deterred  by  the 


acorohittg  sun  nor  piereing  odd  from  pursuing  her  way 
to  the  abodes  of  wretohednesa  and  disease  ;  for,  like  all 
other  fears,  the  fear  of  infection  seemed  to  be  unknown 
to  her.  Nor  were  her  exertions  confined  to  the  poor 
alone:  amongst  the  wide  circle  of  her  acquaintance, 
wherever  there  was  sickness  or  affliction,  she  was  at 
hand  to  minister  relief,  as  far  as  watchAil  care  and 
Christian  sympathy  could  do  so. 

Thus  had  her  talent  been  oocupied  for  nearly  flve-and- 
twenty  years,  when  I  became  acquainted  with  her ;  and 
I  have  never  met  with  a  more  interesting  picture  of  the 
decline  of  life,— I  will  not  say  of  old  age,  for  she  was 
preeminently  distinguished  by  "  those  qualities  which 
never  grow,  old." 

Her  conversation  was  peculiarly  animated,  and  her 
information  on  passing  events  and  general  literature 
truly  astonishing.  I  judged  that  it  must  have  been  ac- 
quired by  mixing  in  good  society  ;  but  this  was  not  the 
case,  for  she  had  never  visited,  since  her  fathers  death, 
except  where  her  presence  might  be  useAil :  not  that  she 
objected  to  social  intercourse  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  did 
her  best  to  promote  it  amongst  others  ;  but  in  her  own 
case,  she  considered  that  visiting,  even  in  the  most 
limited  way,  must  tend  to  expense,  and  she  had  there- 
fore conscientiously  refhbined  l^m  it. 

But  there  was  one  recreation  which  she  allowed  her- 
self, and  this  was  derived  firom  books.  For  thirty  years, 
she  told  me,  she  had  annually  saved  one  guinea,  to  sub- 
scribe, during  a  portion  of  the  winter,  to  a  "  Reading 
society."  "Books,"  she  observed,  "help  to  keep  my 
fkoulties  ttom  slumbering,  and  my  mind  from  prejudice: 
I  rank  them  among  my  numberless  blessings." 

To  the  last,  her  intellects  were  preserved  in  undimi- 
nished brightness.  She  was  not  confined  to  the  house 
for  more  than  a  fortnight  before  her  departure,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age,  to  be  made  a  partaker  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 

She  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  an  almost  unprece- 
dented number  of  real  mourners,  to  whom  her  loss 
seemed  to  be  irreparable.  The  wretched,  the  vile,  the 
neglected,  the  forsaken,  were  amongst  the  peculiar  ob- 
jects of  her  care  :  she  appeared  to  be  a  messenger  sent 
into  the  highways  and  the  hedges,  to  compel  the  very 
outcasts  to  turn,  "repent,  and  live." 

The  tone  of  the  volume,  of  which  this  is  a  specimen, 
is  sensible,  pure,  and  rationally  pious;  and  with  suffi- 
cient strictness,  it  has  nothing  of  the  starch  of  the  gover- 
ness. It  is,  indeed,  its  chief  merit,  that  it  is  a  compila- 
tion from  the  best  sources. 

Outline  of  the  Operatloms  of  the  British  Troope  in  Sainde 
and  Affghaniatanfhetwixt  November  1838  and  Nowa^ 
her  1841 :  wUh  Bmairke  on  the  poliep  of  the  War. 
By  George  Buist,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  The  Bombay 
Timee,  ^o.  ^e. 

This  is  a  very  homely-looking  volume,  very  indifferent- 
ly printed  on  dingy  paper,  an  uninviting  specimen  of 
Bombay  typography  altogether,  but  by  far  the  best  ge- 
neral narrative  of  the  late  aggressive  wars  in  India,  up  to 
the  date  specified,  that  has  yet  been  published.  There  has 
indeed  been  no  general  history  of  Uiese  wars ;  though  a 
world  of  detached  narratives  by  officers,  medical  men, 
and  ladies,  relating  what  fell  under  their  personal  ob- 
servation; which  with  still  more  valuable  private  infor- 
mation, have  afforded  Dr.  Buist  ample  and  rich  mate- 
rials, which  he  has  turned  to  excellent  account.  Euro- 
pean knowledge  of  these  transactiona  is  still  very  con- 
ftued  and  imperfect.  We  have  all  been  thrilled  by  the 
episode  of  the  Cabul  insurrection,  and  the  destruction  of 
our  army  in  the  retreat.  We  also  know  something  of  the 
previous  campaign,  the  storming  of  some  forts,  and  the  ad- 
vance to  Cabul ;  but  we  had  no  connected  nanative,  no 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  entire  prooeedings  of  that  oalami- 
tous  war  until  the  ^pearance  of  this  outline,  which  has 
been  compiled  fromfiUl  information  and  with  great  care. 
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The  ftathor  wm  thnrnglioai  oppMed  (o  ilia  polioy  of  tha 
war ;  W9t  does  he  seem  new  to  admire  the  een^eit  of 
fieinde,  which  hag  go  dazzled  ns  at  home.  We  hold  thie 
territory  it  ig  true ;  but  by  what  means  wae  it  obtained, 
and  at  what  a  price  do  we  hold  it  1  T\ie  sickneg^  of  tbp 
troops  had  not  made  great  rarages  when  this  history  wae 
closed  ;  yet  its  last  sentence  is,  OTea  inancially  speak- 
ing, anything  but  cheering.  *  At  present  16,000  men^ 
at  an  annual  cost  of  aboTo  a  million,  are  required  to 
maintain  it  in  peace— the  shaire  of  its  reyenue  claimed 
by  ns,  being  less  than  a  fbnrth  part  of  this."  And  noif 
we  hear  of  12,000,  out  of  this  army  of  16,000,  being  in 
the  hospital. — ^Those  who  wish  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  policy,  and  the  transactions  of  the 
Afl^han  war,  woold  do  well  to  peruse  this  Yolume. 
And  the  work  ooght  to  be  continued  down  to  the  con- 
quest of  Scinde — ^to  the  general  peace,  if  peace  it  shall 
eventually  proTe — and  rerised  and  published  in  England 
in  a  more  readable  shape. 

7U  United  Statei  of  America;  tknr  Ei$Ufryfrom  ik$ 
earlieBt  period,  iheir  Indmlry^  Commerce,  Banking 
Ttantaetione,  and  National  Works ;  their  ImtUutione 
and  CharaeUr,  Political,  Social,  and  Literary,  with  a 
Survey  of  their  Territory,  and  Itemarks  on  iheprospectf 
and  plane  of  Emigrants.  By  Hugh  Murray,  F.R.S.£., 
&c.,  &c.  In  three  Tolnmes.   Vol.  I.    Oliver  &  Boyd. 
This  work,  of  which  only  the  first  volume  has  yet  ap- 
peared, though  the  second  and  third  are  announced  for 
February  and  March,  forms  a  portion  pf  The  Edinburgh 
Cabinet  Library,  The  volume  is  occupied  with  thegenenl 
history  of  the  discovery  of  that  part  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent forming  the  United  States,  and  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  different  States.    The  compilation  displays 
great  mastsry  of  the  subject,  and  s)^ill  in  presenting  the 
details  in  a  comprehensive  and  lucid  manner;  uiver 
neglecting  any  one  strand  of  the  rope,  from  beotowiag 
too  much  time  in  spinning  and  twisting  another.    We 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  work  when  it  ig  fUly  be- 
fore ns. 

The  Aristoeraey  of  &reat  Britain,  and  the  Laies  of 
Entail  and  Primogeniture,  Judged  by  Recent  Frendi 
writers,  &c.,  &c.  Pp.  232.  Cupar :  Tnllis.  £din- 
bugh:  Tait. 

Here  is  an  admirable  little  compilation,  framed  on  a 
tnie  principle,  and  embraong  topics  of  the  very  highest 
importance.  Since  France,  as  one  unending  happy  conse- 
quence of  her  First  revolution,~^ne  which  might^of  itself, 
atone  for  many  fbul  but  temporary  atrocities^— got  rid  of 
what  remained  of  feudalism,  her  ablest  and  most  philo- 
sophical political  writers  have  gradually  become  the  ad- 
vocates of,  among  other  ftmdamental  changes,  the  law 
of  the  equal  succession  of  all  the  children  of  a  &mily 
to  the  property  of  the  parents  ;  a  principle  with  which  a 
privileged  landed  aristoeraey  cannot  coexist.  Equal 
succession  is  the  law  of  France.  It  is  the  object 
of  this  compilation,  consisting  of  translated  selee- 
tiens  from  French  writers,  to  show  that  the  sonioe  of 
nearly  all  the  manifold  evils  so  appavent  in  the  social 
condition  of  England  is  the  abases  of  our  aristocratic 
system ;  fbstered  and  bolstesed  np,  as  it  is,  by  the  Laws 
of  Entail  and  Primogeniture.  The  French  writers  who 
ara  here  oopionsly  quoted  from,  are  Passy,  Gnstave 
do  Beaumont;  Sismondi;  E.  Buet;  Gnisot ;  B.  Con- 
stant;  Dnpin ;  J.  B.  Si^ ;  Blanqni ;  and  Mignet.  niere 
is  also  Arthur  O'Connor,  who  has  lived  so  long  in  IVance 
as  to  be  considered  eompUtely  aatwraliced;  whieb|  in- 
deed, ho  Ugally  was. 


The  compiler  might  have  found  much  to  his  purpose 
in  our  own  writers;  in  Cobbett ;  in  Statistical  lUporti, 
and  the  B«ports  of  Parliamentary  Commissions  on  th« 
Poor  Laws,  and  cognate  subjects;  in  many  Pamphlets; in 
lAing ;  in  Henry  Bulwer ;  and  many  more  native  vhten 
on  political  economy,  to  have  swelled  his  statement! 
and  reinforced  his  arguments.  Bnt  he  has  limited  him- 
self to  foreign  authon ;  aad  to  those  who  should  be  dispas- 
sionate judges :  so  that  no  one  can  cry  ont  ^demsgognei" 
and  ^  incendiaries. '*  He  has,  moreover^  selected  from 
authors  whose  political  opinions  on  all  other  subjects  Tuy 
oonsidarably,  or  are  totally  antagonistic ;  indudhig  Demo- 
crats, Bepnblicans,  and  Conservatives,  There  sre  no 
Tories  in  France,  nor  anything  equivalent  to  that  super- 
annuated order  of  politicians ;  though  English  Whigs 
and  French  Doctrinaires  approximate.  We  need  not 
cite  fron^  a  cheap  small  volume  of  extracts ;  and  con- 
clude byrexhorting  our  liberal  readers,  and  aU  readen, 
to  study  this  body  of  the  opinions  of  distinguished  French- 
men for  themselves.  For  what  are  we  Taitiosi  erer 
advocating  a  freer,  more  popular  system  of  represent- 
tion,  bnt  that»  among  lesser  ills,  England  may  get  rid  of 
that  tap-oroot  evil,  the  Law  of  Primogeniture  t 
BancrofVs  History  of  the  United  States  of  Americe; 
from  the  Discovery  of  the  American  Continent  P>  Ai 
Jfar  qf  independence.  Royal  8vo.  Pp.  (73.  Edin- 
burgh, London,  end  Glasgow:  Fnllarton. 
We  need  not  tell  that  this  is  a  reprint  of  one  of  tiM 
best  works  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  United  Statei 
pf  Am^nca*  from  the  pen  of  a  native  writer.  We  due- 
say  there  may  be  critics  in  the  ^  Old  Country"  who  will 
not  allow  Bancroft's  work  to  be  History,  properly  speik* 
ing  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  it  is  not  written  in  the  style  is 
which  European  authors  compose  their  aanals.  Fiets, 
flisquisitions,  individual  opinions^  analysis  of  charscter, 
and  i^cnlations  on  every  subject,  are  mixed  np  in  the 
bold,  familiar  spirit  of  republicanism  and  entire  religiMS 
freedom;  and  with  remarkable  vitality,  oomprebensiTe- 
ness,  and  breadth  of  view.  But  why  speak  of  a  work 
so  well  known  as  B^vjceqft's  Hisxout,  save  to  say,  thit 
its  appearance  at  this  moment  in  a  cheap  and  popsJsr 
form  is  peculiarly  well-timed.  Let  us  look  to  the  origis, 
and  study  the  History  of  that  people  and  their  Instito- 
tions,  whom  too  many  among  ns  are,  in  ignorance,  or, 
worse,  prejudice,  so  ready  to  despise  and  revile ;  >nd 
greater  knowledge  mast,  we  are  persaaded,  be  CoUow- 
ed,  if  not  with  affection,  then  with  forbearance  ssd 
respect.  We  should  rejoice  to  see  the  wisdom  snd  tits 
spirit  displayed  in  this  History  widely  diffused  in  Great 
Britain. 

Frasef's  Hand-Book  for  TraveUers  in  IreUmd.  Third 
Thousand,  with  County  and  General  Maps,  Copious 
Index, &C., &c.    Pp.735.  Dublin:  Cnrrj.  London: 


Of  this  new  edition  of  a  work  that  will  bo  indispeB- 
sable  to  travellers  in  Ireland,  as  soon  as  Sawn  dsie 
again  venture  to  show  their  faces  in  that  ooontry,  we 
have  only  to  eay  thaA  it  io»  what  it  profNMS  to  be,  "<  ew- 
reotod  and  enlarged  ;"  and  that  eonadenUy,  sinos  «• 
first  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  aeqoaintod  with  it) 
and  describing  its  varied  merits  as  a  sslb  guide  ends 
pleasant  companion. 

Mr.  Bresoater's  Chartist  Sermeme.     ISmo,,  pp.  Ad4.  hH 
Booksellers. 

The  Seven  Chartist  Sermons,  as  they  ware  named,  or 
liiok-namedi  which  appeared  ssparately,  an  now  ool* 
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leeted  into  a  Toluna,  and  hsTe  bad  an  explaaatoij  ap- 
poidiz  ftddcdto  tham.  As  Mr.  Bnwster  has  had  the 
fDod  hek  to  get  out  of  the  serape  in  whieh  he  was  xn> 
iDhred  Ij  his  Bomewhat  hold  assumption  of  "  the  Li- 
bert/of  piophesying/'  his  case  may  now  excite  less  in- 
temt.  His  Tolune  of  discourses  cannot,  at  the  worst,  he 
dunetofisedj  even  by  those  who  differ  from  him  in 
opmkm,  bat  as  an  indiscreet  example  of  excess  of  seal, 
OQ  the  right  side  $— -on  that  of  freedom  and  humanity. 

JnkndaiaUtBMUnnnec  1829.  IPart  the  First.  Second 
Edition.  London  :  T.  C.  Newby. 
A  book  able  and  ftir,  and,  above  all,  pat  to  the  time. 
Heocf  tbe  rapid  sale  of  the  /ml  edition.  Its  retrospeo- 
tire  Bketehes  of  men  and  things  are  amusing  enough, 
ud  diiplay  judgment  and  sagacity,  though  something 
»  BO  doubt  done  fn  mere  effisct.  Its  strictures  on 
tb«  present  state  of  Ireland  and  the  prospects  of  that 
eovatrj,  are  of  ftr  more  consequence.  Accordingly,  the 
lenaiks  on  the  Irish  Roman  Gatholio  priests,  their 
ttomiloiis  position,  and  the  CTil  influence  which  they 
lie  alnost  of  necessity  compelled  to  exercise  among  the 
pemntiy,  is  the  most  important  section  of  the  book. 
IliOBgh  its  title  be  Ireland  and  its  Rulers,  a  great  deal 
«f  it  oonsisto  of  magaiine-like  sketches  of  individuals 
vfao  fasTe  become  conspicuous  during  the  Irish  agi- 
Miooi  of  the  last  twenty  years.  Among  the  best  of 
tlttse  is  that  of  Lord  Stanley ;  and,  in  another  style,  Fear- 
gu  O'Connor.  The  chapter  on  the  present  agitation 
ai7  be  soothing  to  alarmists,  but  is  not  very  satisfao* 
ttrj  to  thinkers.  Tbe  Irish  question  may  best  be  stated 
iitke  Cocker  way :  If  in  three  hundred  years  Irish 
griersDees  and  discontent  have  increased  to  the  present 
laoaBt,  how  many  generations  will  it  take  to  redress 
tiies»  grisTaoces  and  allay  the  diseontenty  alter  tbe  worl^ 
ii^Hrly  began 

J^  on  JfiOwral  Hutory.     By  Andrew  Pritehard, 

HRJ^  Author  of  Microscopic  lUnstrations,  ftc,  &e. 

London :  Whittaker  &  Co. 

It  is  Dr.  Chalmers,  we  think,  who  has  a  tolerable  ac- 
quintinee  with  the  stupendous  wonders  of  modem 
Aatrooomjr,  that  has  said,  the  microscope  reveals  more 
^  tbe  telescope.  In  reading  of  the  battles  of  the 
^niwrmt  larta,  as  seen  by  it,  one  might  fluicy  one 
vu  reading  of  the  skirmishes  of  the  Russians  and  Cir- 
cuosas.  To  give  a  nunute  description  of  all  the  parts 
«f  the  larra  of  the  common  house-fly,  as  it  is  seen  and 
examined  by  the  microscope,  would,  we  are  told,  of  it* 
tttf  mi  a  volume.    This  completely  silences  us. 

Ibere  are  a  number  of  coloured  plates,  of  minntely- 
»^  insects  and  larvae  as  seen  by  the  microscope^ 
>ff«aded  to  the  book ;  which  will  be  found  ftiU  of 
istemt  to  the  admirers  of  Nature's  greai,  littU  works. 
^  aieroscope  is  indeed  an  instrument  which  lays 
^  a  world  entirely  new  to  us.  What  strange 
^'^tuea  Ibr  example,  as  figured  here,  are  the  ani- 
■A^oUes  or  eels-in-paste,  with  the  clusters  of  which 
wi  ue  aQ  &miliar,  as  the  mould  that  gathers  on  com- 
■«PMtel  But  again  the  bodies  of  these  animalcules, 
*^  set  across,  are  fonnd  to  be  teeming  with  embryo 
li&i  sad  with  li^Bg  young,  till  one  is  lost  in  wonder. 

'^Elmntiof  Commercial  ArUhmetiOf  containing  cm 
Impnted  Developmeni  of  Uts  PrineipUt  of  the  Science, 
vitfc  the  most  general  ealculatUmt  in  the  practice  of  the 
Catnting-koue.  A  new  and  corrected  edition.  By  Wil- 
^  Tate.  12mo,  pp.  215.  Key  to  the  above,  pp.  164. 
iWiUwn. 


JUVENILE  B00K3. 
DoMaric  Scnms  iv  GnxEWLAMp  avp  Icsunp,  wxtb 
lupsxiuTiOHB.  18mOi  pp.  lU.  Van  lY ooyst.--A  nioe 
and  pretty  little  book,  describing  tbe  oonntries  men- 
tioned in  i^  title,  in  tbe  plain  and  &miliar  way  ^hat 
best  arrests  the  attention  and  gratifies  the  curiosity  of 
children.  The  wood-cuts,  illustrative  of  manners  and 
costume,  are  true  and  lively. 

SERIAL  WORKS. 

ThB  BlOOBlPHICAL  DlCnOH AKT  OP  THB   SOOIStT  POB 

THE  Diffusion  of  Usbful  KMOWLSDes.  Volume  III. 
Part  II,r— In  this  Part,  which  of  itself  makes  a  goodly 
volume,  we  have  Arietopheinee  concluded,  and  Aristotle 
and  Arkwright  discussed :  with  a  Ibll  notice  of  those  Bor- 
der heroes  the  Armstrongs  ;  namely  the  great  Johnny  of 
Gilnockie^  and  the  several  Johns  who  were  physicians 
and  poets,  with  WiUiam  or  Ohrieti^e  WiU,  and  also 
**  Kinmont  WiUicy**  and  others  of  the  clan  not  quite  so 
fkmous.  This  enumeration  is  a  tolerable  proof  of  the 
comprehensive  character  of  this  Dictionary.  We  have, 
among  many  other  memoirs  of  noted  persons,  those  of 
Amanld  ^  the  Advocate,"  and  his  distinguished  poste- 
rity; which  form  in  fact  a  History  of  Port  Royal,  or  of 
the  controversy  between  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits. 
Among  the  Arnolds,  we  have  the  late  Professor  of  Mo- 
dem History  in  Oxford. The  greatest  difficulty  in  this 

work  must  lie  in  allotting  the  space  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  relative  importance  of  the  person  whose  life  is 
given,;  and  it  is  one  not  to  be  obviated  save  by  rigorous 
unsparing  cutting  down,  as  the  error  will  in  general  be 
on  the  side  of  redundancy.  We  would  illustrate  our 
meaning  by  stating,  that  in  giving  but  one  page  to  the 
celebrated  Atpeuia,  and  so  many  to  the  daughters  of 
Amauld— although  Angdiqne,  or  rather  Jacqueline 
Amauld,  no  doubt  acted  an  important  part— no  fair  pro* 
portion  is  preserved.  In  an  Ecclesiastical  biography 
this  ample  notice  of  the  Abbess  might  be  suitable,  but 
net  in  a  general  or  rather  a  Universal  one,  which  this 
work  is.  Our  illnstratioa,  however,  may  not  be  altogether 
correct,  as  the  most  celebrated  woman  of  Athens  may 
again  reappear  with  Pericles  ;  but  it  serves  to  convey  the 
idea  of  what  might  prove  a  defect  in  a  woric  which  all  the 
world  have  an  interest  in  seeing  as  perfect  as  possible. 
Annals,  too  folly  writ,  of  the  illustrious  obscure,  is  ano- 
ther error  already  in  seme  instances  inenired,  and  one 
to  be  sedulously  guarded  against.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  point  out  instances;  but  such  are  notvranting. 

MUBBAT'B   COLOIHAL   AND  HOMB   LiBBABT.       NOS.   8. 

and  4.-- For  the  second  publication  of  the  Colonial  and 
Home  Library,  Mr.  Murray  has  selected  one  of  the  most 
delightfully  instructive  books  of  travel  in  the  language, 
-^Biihop  HAtf'e  Indian  Journal.  Heber,  among  prose 
vrriters,  ranks  vrith  Cowper  among  the  poets.  There  is 
in  both  the  same  gentle  tenderness,  purity,  and  amia- 
bility of  feeling  ;  the  same  high  moral  tone,  the  same 
playfU  elegance,  and  the  same  solid  excellence.  Greatly 
reduced  as  the  book  is  in  piiee  in  this  edition,  one  could 
vrish  that  it  could  be  aflbrded  for  still  less;  so  desirable 
must  such  an  acquisition  be,  both  to  Home  and  Colonud 
readers.  It  is,  however,  a  great  gain  to  get  such  a  book, 
while  in  copyright,  on  anything  like  reasonable  terms. 

Thb  Phbeno-Maonbt.    Nos.  IX  and  X. 

Thb  Milleb  of  Dbanbauoh.    Part  X. 

Habbt  Mowbbat.    Part  XII.  and  last. 

Thb  Spibit  of  thb  Nation.    Part  II.— As  we  have 
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not  yet  seen  the  first  Part  of  these  eflhaionB  of  the  Re- 
peal Muse,  we  do  not  feel  qnalified  to  speak  of  the  eol- 
leetion,  of  whieh,  we  pxesnoiey  the  brightest  gems  must 
haTO  appeared  first. 

CuKMiivo's  Foxk's  Book  op  MAnms.    Part  XXX. 

Bill's  CoMPOsinoifs  fbok  the  Litvbot.    Part  III. 


PAMPHLETS. 

THBCunamcT  and  the  Coumtrt.  By  John  Gelli- 
brand  Habbard,  Esq.  Pp.  112.  Longmans. — We  can 
only  giTO  two  propositions  from  the  summary  (consisting 
of  seven)  appended  to  this  pamphlet ;  but  these  will 
enable  the  reader  to  gness  at  its  eurrenoy  doctrines  : — 
**  It  is  the  doty  of  a  goTcmment  to  protect  the  commnnity 
against  the  cironlation  of  any  coin  which  is  not  standard ; 
and  of  any  notes  which  are  not  indnbitably,  and  at  all 
times  the  eqaiTalent  of  the  coin  they  represent."  .... 
^  The  profit  arising  from  the  circulation  of  either  metal- 
lic or  paper  money  belongs  to  the  nation."  Further, 
the  whole  adrantages  proposed  by  Mr.  Gellibrand  Hub- 
bard can  be  ''effectoaUy  attained  only  by  the  institu- 
tion of  a  single  bank  of  issue." 

LxTTBE  TO  Sir  Romuit  Pexl  on  ths  Rbspomsibilitt 
OT  MoifOM AifiACS  FOE  THE  Ceime  OF  MuEDEB.  By  Jamcs 
stark,  M  J).,  FJLSJS.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Collegeof  Phy- 
sicians, Edinburgh.— Those  the  &rthest  from  agreeing  in 
the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Stark,  will  yet  giro  him  ftill  credit 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  dlBOUssed  this  difllcult 
question  in  jurisprudence  and  in  morals.  He  takes  the 
stem  side;  Uiat  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  opposed: 
which  spirit,  perhaps,  carries  leniency,  in  some  instances, 
too  far;  but  still,  to  that  extreme  which  is,  on  the  whole 
so  fkr  as  short-sighted  mortals  can  judge,  the  least  dan* 
gerons.  Dr.  Stark  has  brought  considerable  professional 
knowledge,  and  also  legal  reading,  to  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  supports  his  own  side  of  the  argument 
acutely  and  strenuously,  citing  many  eminent  medical 
authorities  and  jurists.  We  select  this  brief  specimen 
of  the  Letter,  from  admiration  of  its  professional  can- 
dour BO  less  than  its  good  sense. 

Nothing  has  CTor  astonished  me  more  than  that  learned 
judges,  accustomed  to  sift  fkcts,  and  to  reject  from  all 
witnesses  tk^  opinions  on  the  facts  which  they  are 
bound  on  oath  to  declare,  should,  in  the  case  of  the 
medical  witnesses,  be  satisfied  with  optnioiw,  and  thus 
allow  the  medical  wttnett  to  aa  the  pari  both  of  judge 
andjwfj.  I  say,  I  cannot  understand  how  they  allow 
this/— how  they  allow  themselves  to  be  led  by  the  opin- 
ion of  a  man  who,  howeyer  eminent  his  standing  in 
his  own  profession  may  be,  is  far  from  being  nearly  so 
capable  as  the  judge,  (ay,  or  eyen,  perhaps,  the  jury- 
men themselyes,)  of  forming  a  sound  opinion  on  the 
facts  which  he  may  have  heard  from  the  ordinary  wit- 
nesses, or  from  his  haying  seen  the  prisoner  once  or 
twice.  Medical  men,  from  the  long  habit  of  viewing 
certain  1kwri09  as  faCU^  have,  generally  speaking,  most 
illogieally-constmcted  minds;  and  I  cannot  understand 
why  judge  and  jury  allow  the  opinions  of  such  men  to 
guide  them,  as  if  they  themselyes  could  not  form  a 
more  unbiassed  and  more  just  opinion  from  the  fiusts 
brought  out  in  evidence.  The  medical  witnesses  seem 
in  every  case  to  have  forgotten  that  they  are  there  as 
witnesses  U>  pro9t  faaU  not  to .  ytM  opmiouM ;  and  the 
questions  which  ought  to  be  addressed  to  them  ought 
to  be  such  as  will  bring  out  the  fact  of  the  prisoner's 
state  of  mind,  and  the  laots,  if  any  such  there  be,  which 


prove  him  to  be  labouring  under  snch  permanent  aud 
delusive  general  fancies  as  prevent  him  from  being  able 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.  Had  this 
been  done  on  the  late  trials,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  we  should  have  had  very  different  verdicts. 

Speech  of  Viscount  Loed  Beenabd,  M.P.,  on  Mr. 
Wood's  Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Acgcst  2, 
1848,  &c  Published  for  the  Protestant  Association. 
— Mr.  Wood's  motion  was  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Irish  Established  Church  ;  for  the  abolition,  if  the 
reader  pleases,  of  the  enormously-endowed  church  of  i 
few  Episcopalian  Protestants,  in  a  country  of  which  the 
great  bulk  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  oonddenble 
number  Presbyterians  or  Methodists.  By  the  endow- 
ments, we  do  not  mean  the  stipends  of  the  parochial  Iiidt 
clergy ;  for  they  are  often  small  enough,  instead  of  beisf 
enormous.  Lord  Bernard,  as  a  dutiftil  son  of  the  Ghuth 
of  England,  of  course,  opposed  Mr.  Wood's  motion  to 
the  utmost.  His  speech  may  be  found,  we  daresay,  in 
the  newspapers,  or  in  the  record  of  the  Debates  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  in  the  pamphlet  he  has  also  in- 
troduced many  learned  notes  illustrative  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  Lord  Bernard,  however, 
forgets  that  few  people  care  anything  about  what  the 
Irish  Church  was.  Its  present  useftilness,  and  whettier 
it  is  a  benefit  or  a  grievance,  an  iigustice  and  a  cause  of 
perpetual  irritation,  is  the  only  question  in  which  the 
public  feel  any  interest. 

The  Mbeet  Mabttbs  ;  on,  Cubsoet  Obseevations 
ON  TttE  KiEK  Question.  By  a  Churchman. — ^This  pun- 
phlet  derives  its  quaint  title  from  a  speech  made  some- 
where by  a  Non-Intrusionist  minister,  the  Rev.  T. 
Guthrie,  who  is  reported  to  have  said,  '^  We  are  &r  too 
9Mrry4ooking  fallows :  the  deputation  [to  Eoglsnd] 
ought  to  have  been  composed  of  men  more  like  mariyn, 
than  we  were."  The  pamphlet  travels  over  the  whole 
ground  of  controversy ;  and  descants,  vrith  ample  quota- 
tions from  speeches,  upon  the  bitter  enmity  which  the 
Free  Secession  discover  against  the  body  they  have  left. 

SUTHEELAND  AND  THE  SUTBEELANDBBS  :  THSIE  RbU- 

oious  AND  SoaAL  Condition  ;  oe.  The  Duties  of  ths 
Crubch  and  THE  Chieftain.— This  pamphlet  u  pro- 
bably meant  as  an  antidote  to  a  publication  on  the  other 
side,  which  appeared  some  time  since.  We  see,  by  the 
Inverness  paper.  The  Courier^  on  the  intelligence  and  in- 
partiality  of  which  we  can  fhlly  rely,  that  it  is  thought 
highly  of  by  those  best  qualified,  from  local  knowledge*  to 
judge  and  decide  between  the  controversialists. 

Hints  on  Poor  Law  Legislation,  or  Peachcal 
Measuebs  foe  Diminishing  Paupbeism. — ^lliis  is  by 
yet  another  advocate  of  the  system  of  Fouxrier,  who  ap- 
plies his  principle  of  association,  or  codperation,  to  the 
cure  of  Pauperism. 

A  Lbtcbb  to  Feabous  O'Connor,  Es^,  againbt  bis 
Plan  of  Dividing  the  Land,  and  in  favovb  op 
THE  AssoaATioN  OF  Peopbrtt,  Srill,  and  Capital. 
By  Samuel  WeUwood,  a  Hand-loom  Weayer.— 
Samuel  is  another  disdple  of  Fourrier,  and  a  shrewd 
man  ;  though  he  has  not  quite  suooeeded  in  proving  that 
artisans  and  manufhctureiB  mnal  aetnallybe  deterio- 
rated in  condition  by  the  possession  of  small,  sepante 
patches  of  land  to  cnltivate  for  themselves. 
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BLANKS  AND  PRIZES;  OR,  THE  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE. 

A  TALE.    BY  MBS.  GOB:E.^(C<mtinfud  from  page  173  of  our  March  Number.) 


PAST  TI. 

A  8CA9DAIOUS  rumoar  once  created  in  tliat  temple 
of  cchoefl^  the  world  of  fashion,  it  is  impossible  to 
gnesB  from  what  quarters,  or  in  how  many  innumer- 
able direetions^arise  the  side-winds  that  give  it  force 
and  publicity !  People  who  had  neyer  heard  the 
name  of  Mts.  Erskine,  began  to  talk  of  her  the 
moment  it  appeared  there  was  something  in&mons 
to  be  said ;  something  infamous,  moreoTer,  that 
eoQpkd  her  name  with  that  of  a  lord.  The  low 
and  mlgsTy  and  high  and  vulgar ;  footmen  gossip- 
ping  in  the  hall,  or  duchesses  in  the  drawing-room, 
made  mention  of  her  for  the  fiist  time :  some  ob- 
aerring  that  it  was  a  mdancholy  thing  for  Captain 
£nkine ;  some,  that  it  was  a  shocking  thing  for 
the  Powderhams ;  but  no  one  compassionating  the 
sappoaed  victim.  Nothing  too  bad  could  be  said 
of  Maigaret ;  nothing  too  bad  could  befall  her. 

Sach  was  the  view  taken  of  the  case  during  the 
first  expansion  of  the  slander  so  cautiously  whis- 
pered by  Minchem  as  to  ensure  its  circulation. 
For  eTeiybody  expected  some  catastrophe  to  take 
l^ice,  and  chose  to  be  prepared  beforehand  with  a 
beoonung  quantity  of  virtuous  indignation.  But 
^^  they  found  there  was  no  explosion,  that  the 
lojal  fiavourite  neither  shut  his  door  upon  his  wife, 
i»r  kicked  his  friend  down  stairs, — that  he  called 
^^My  out,  and  turned  nobody  out, — a  reaction 
took  place,  and  they  admitted  they  might  have 
^n  a  little  hard  upon  ''poor  Mrs.  Erskine!" 
"I^oae  acquunted  with  her,  therefore,  left  cards  at 
her  door;  and  those  not  acquainted  with  her,  de- 
^^nnined  to  ask  for  an  introduction.  In  the  course 
^  a  week  or  two,  all  agreed,  that  Lord  Baltimore, 
being  80  charming  a  person,  they  did  not  wonder 
ihe  found  pleasure  in  his  society ;  and  that  Mrs. 
^(^kine,  behig  so  interesting  a  woman,  it  was  only 
natoral  he  should  pass  his  life  in  her  house.  Such 
bnsosUy  the  way  lumom  are  dealt  with  in  Lon* 
^n>  where  all  parties  concerned  appear  acquies- 
centy  and  make  no  parade  of  their  sins.  It  was 
^  the  fimlt  of  the  tolerant  public  that  the  inti- 
°)f<7  between  Lord  Baltunore  and  the  wife  of  his 
*i«d  was  of  so  harmless  a  nature. 

'^0  one  spot  of  the  kingdom,  however,  that  idle 
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tale  had  reached,  where  it  excited  real  indignation, 
Apston,  usually  deaf  as  an  adder  to  the  rumours 
of  the  world,  had  strangely  enough  contrived  to 
ascertain  the  abominable  construction  placed  by 
society  upon  the  friendship  between  Margaret  and 
her  husband's  benefactor. 

Doctor  Toddles,  having  occasion  to  visit  London, 
(to  consult  an  aurist  concerning  the  disablement  of 
his  last  surviving  tympanum,)  condescended  to 
drink  tea  with  one  of  his  grand  nephews,  a  medi- 
cal student,  who  thought  to  do  him  honour  by 
inviting  to  meet  him  a  former  EJng's  CoUege  chum, 
a  clerk  in  the  office  recently  deserted  by  Captain 
£rskine.  To  make  no  boast  of  his  intimacy  with 
the  late  Commissioner,  would  have  been  too  much 
to  exact  from  the  country  doctor^s  philosophy ;  and 
he  had,  accordingly,  the  satisfaction  of  learning  all 
that  the  malevolence  of  an  often-reprimanded  sub 
had  been  able  to  extract,  concerning  the  family, 
out  of  the  inuendoes  of  the  Sunday  papers. 

What  a  triumph  for  the  Toddles  dynasty ! 
What  a  delight  to  the  doctor  to  be  able  to  carry 
back  such  a  budget  of  mischief  to  the  White 
House  !  Such,  then,  was  the  infamous  origin  of 
the  much-envied  honours  of  the  Erskine  family : 
and  what  Apstonian,  strong  in  the  consciousness 
of  impeccability,  would  have  deigned  to  become 
distinguiBhed  at  such  a  cost.  Doctor  Toddles  de- 
clared, that  for  hU  part,  he  had  always  suspected 
there  was  some  ugly  story  at  the  root  of  their 
advancement.  Virtue,  if  its  own  reward  in  this 
world,  was  a  poor  paymaster.  It  was  only  Vice 
that  contrived  to  obtain  thousands  per  cent,  for 
its  enormities, — as  in  the  case  of  the  Erskines. 

He  had  better  have  held  his  peace,  if,  by  tattling, 
he  intended  to  effect  further  estrangement  between 
Miss  Lavinia  and  her  cousin.  So  far  from  joining 
in  the  outcry  against ''  the  Erskines,"  ihe  was  care- 
ful to  distinguish  between  her  injured  kinsman 
and  the  low-bom  Apstonian  who  had  brought  this 
disgrace  upon  his  name ;  and  if,  by  some  fortunate 
chuice,  he  had  addressed  her  at  that  moment  with 
the  slightest  overtures  toward  reconciliation,  it  is 
more  than  probable  the  charitable  institutions  of 
the  town  would  have  been  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  consols  the  loser.    But  Captain  Erskune^ 
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was  as  litde  aware  of  the  slur  inflicted  on  the  good 
name  of  his  wife,  among  his  own  people,  as  of  the 
odium  transferred  from  his  own ;  and  was  never 
further  from  the  intention  of  humbling  himself  in 
the  sight  of  Apston  and  his  cousin. 

His  thoughts  were,  in  fact,  becoming  more  and 
more  perplexed  between  vnceasing  pleasure  and 
growing  embarrassments.  The  carriage  and  horses, 
with  which  he  was  no  longer  able  to  dispense ;  the 
dinner-parties  he  was  now  forced  to  give,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  hospitalities  of  otiier  people ; 
dress,  furniture,  plate,  subscriptions,  and  benefac- 
tions, in  proportion  to  the  rank  he  now  held  in 
society ;  all  these,  and  hundreds  of  unanticipated 
and  uncitable  expenses,  caused  him  to  exceed,  by 
half,  an  income  more  than  half  bespoken. 

like  all  embarrassed  men,  he  was  often  out  of 
countenance ;  and,  like  all  men  out  of  countenance^ 
often  out  of  temper.  Towards  Margaret,  he  had 
long  been  fractious  and  unjust.  He  eren  accused 
her,  at  times,  of  being  a  bad  manager;  and  assured 
her  he  knew  families,  who,  with  half  their  means, 
lived  twice  as  well  as  they  did. 

To  such  remarks,  Mrs.  Erskine  never  hazarded 
a  word  in  reply.  She  felt  that  she  should  degrade 
herself  by  attempting  vindication  from  a  chaige 
80  groundless  as  that  of  extravaganoe  or  bad  housfr- 
wifery.  The  only  point  on  which  she  ever  re- 
monstrated was  his  caprioiousness  with  the  chil- 
dren :  encouraging  them  one  day  to  sportive  Uber^ 
ties,  which,  the  next,  he  resented  as  an  ofience^ 
according  as  he  had  been  harassed  by  contrarieties 
in  his  afiairs,  or,  as  his  poor  wife  fancied,  accord- 
ing to  his  success  at  the  gaming-table.  Bat  even 
in  this  she  remonstrated  without  anger :  throvring 
iUrjs(f  silently  in  the  way  of  his  reprimands^  when 
she  saw  him  arrive  at  home  with  a  louring  brow, 
such  as  she  fancied  prognosticated  harshness  to 
her  darlings. 

It  is  true^  compensation  speedily  followed  his 
outbursts  of  temper.  No  man  could  look  more 
ashamed  of  himself  than  he  did,  when,  his  fit  of 
irritability  subsiding,  he  became  doubly  consdous 
of  the  meekness  on  which  it  had  wreaked  its  ven- 
geance. Sometimes  he  had  hardly  courage  to  hiae 
Georgiana  Erskine:  so  confident  was  he  that  his 
wife  tmui  have  confided  to  her  his  despotism  and 
injustice.  But  he  was  mistaken.  The  contempt, 
not  always  very  carefully  repressed  in  the  eounte- 
nance  of  his  cousin,  arose  solely  from  conviction  of 
his  instability  of  character  and  infirmity  of  prin- 
ciple, founded  upon  the  regrets  of  Lord  Baltimore. 

Harassed  by  tiie  idea  of  having  a  council  of  war 
sitting  constantly  upon  his  conduot  by  his  own 
fireride,  he  made  this  an  excuse  to  himself  for 
absenting  himself  more  systematically  than  ever. 
The  evenings  for  which  he  had  no  engagement,  he 
spent  at  his  club,  as  became  so  good  a  whist  player, 
and,  consequently,  so  popular  a  num.  But  he  was 
seldom  wUkoui  an  engagement ;  the  claims  of 
Windsor  occupying  at  least  three^fourths  of  his 
time. 

Mrs.  Erskine's  little  family  consisted  of  three 
boys  and  three  girls ;  two  of  the  former  being  at 
school,  and  their  little  brother,  the  youngest  child 
and  pet  of  the  family.    Lily  was  now  fourteen ; 


fair  as  became  her  name,  (**pii^hiancadigigUo!**) 
and  pure  in  nature  as  she  was  spotless  of  tint ;  but 
Creorgiana,  who  vras  a  nice  observer,  noticed,  as  a 
peculiarity  in  a  woman  so  gentle  as  Margaret, 
that,  instead  of  fostering  this  excess  of  delicac y  in 
her  first-born,  all  the  mother  s  efforts  were  directed 
towards  fortifying  hsr  mind  and  imparting  rigour 
to  her  character. 

**  Perhaps,"  thought  Miss  Erskine^  "^  dw  is 
aware  that,  if  more  gifted  with  firmness,  she  might 
have  obtained  a  stronger  ascendancy  over  my 
cousin  AHck,  and  preserved  him,  by  her  wiser  in- 
fluence, from  the  follies  in  which  he  indulges." 

But  no !  the  motive  lay  deeper  still,  even  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  but  a  mother's  perspicnity, 
w4  of  head  but  heart.  All  she  desired  was,  to  fom 
the  character  of  the  young  girl  so  as  to  enable  her 
to  take  her  place  in  tiie  family,  in  case  she  should 
be  removed.  She  wanted  to  create,  in  Lily,  a 
mother  for  her  young  ones ;  and  took  as  much 
pains  to  initiate  her  into  the  foibles  and  infirmities 
of  her  litUe  sisters,  as  though  they  were  forthwith  to 
be  committed  to  her  charge.  She  taught  nothing 
to  her  eldest  girl  but  what  was  strlctiy  useful,  and 
would  qualify  her  to  become  the  watdiful  mistres 
of  a  family*  Helen  and  Georgy  were  encouraged 
to  draw ;  to  practise  ;  to  study  their  French  and 
Italian*  All  she  asked  of  Lily  was  to  be  a  iMsias, 
-»to  be  a  woman  before  her  time ;  to  be  a  woman 
as  quickly  as  she  could.  Perhaps  because  she  felt 
her  own  time  approaching  for  becoming  an  angel 

But  all  this  was  a  subject  of  mortification  to  the 
father.  In  the  eagerness  of  his  newly-awakened 
ambitions,  Captain  Erskine  was  already  beginning 
to  form  projects  in  favour  of  his  pretty  daughter. 
There  was  no  reason  she  should  not  become  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  court ;  no  reason  she  should 
not  form  some  noble  alliance.  He  did  not  wish 
her  to  be  brought  up  with  these  homely  views,  so 
unsuitable  to  the  present  condition  of  her  family. 
'^  It  vnis,  doubtiees,  at  Lord  Baltimore's  suggestion 
poor  laly  was  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  beoom* 
ing  a  musician.  Lord  Baltimore  perhaps  thought 
it  a  sin  she  should  be  taught  to  danoe;  though 
Lady  Carrolstown  assured  him,  that  his  daughter 
was  light  as  a  sylph,  and  might  be  made  one  of 
the  best  pupils  of  Madame  Michaud.  There  was 
really  no  occasion  to  have  poor  Lily  reared  like  t 
sempstress." 

Even  this  last  unkindest  cut  of  all,  produced  no 
rejoinder  from  Mrs.  Erskine.  So  habitusl  was 
now  her  self-command  that  she  swallowed  her  tears 
in  silence ;  merely  replying,  that  the  world  is  full 
of  casualties ;  that  *' their  sky  might  again  be  over- 
cast ;  smd  that  she  thought  it  prudent  to  rear  cm 
of  the  family  with  such  a  view  to  its  future  main- 
tenance^ as  might  excuse  some  indulgence  of  their 
weakness  as  r^arded  the  rest.  It  should  be  as  he 
pleased.  If  he  wished  Lily  to  cultivate  her  talents 
lor  music^  nothing  oould  be  easier.  The  time  she 
now  gave  to  teadting  littie  Hany  might  be  applied 
to  the  piano.'' 

''  I  thought  it  VTas  ^ON  who  taught  Hanjt'* 
cried  Captain  Erskine,  abruptiy .  *'  I  relied  upoo 
jfON.  Alexander  and  Charles  were  considered  ver}' 
advanced,  for  their  age,  when  they  went  to  sohool. 
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Charles  h&d  began  his  Latin  grammar  wh6n  very 
little  older  than  Harry.  I  ahoald  be  sorry  to  have 
tiie  poor  littlefellow,  who  has  excellent  abilities^  pot- 
ter away  his  time  in  the  hands  of  a  girl  like  Lily  " 

CareM  not  to  reply  that  she  was  not  now  qnite 
10  Btzong  as  in  the  days  when  she  was  up  and 
dreaeed  at  seven  o'clock,  to  superintend  the  chil- 
dren's lessons ;  and'  that  it  was  in  order  to  devote 
her  own  time  to  the  two  younger  girls,  the  little 
pet  of  the  family  was  committed  to  the  schooling 
of  his  sister ;  she  satisfied  him  that  he  was  mis- 
taken in  his  date  of  Charles'  Latin  proficiency ;  and 
that,  when  the  appointed  time  came,  Harry  would 
not  be  found  more  ignorant  than  his  brothers. 
She  did  not  venture  to  add  that  Lily  was  perfectly 
qualified  to  give  the  necessary  instructions,  lest,  to 
his  former  taunt,  he  should  be  tempted  to  add,  that 
he  did  not  want  his  daughter  to  be  brought  up  like 
a  schoolmaster. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  oth^r  points  in  which 
the  placeman  and  courtier  chose  Lily  and  his  own 
ranity  to  be  indulged.  Horse  womanship  was  becom- 
ing one  of  the  characteristic  accomplishments  of 
the  day;  and  Captain  Erskine  wajs  desirous  she 
should  ride,  as  well  as  the  Lady  Baltimores ;  using 
the  old  argument,  that  *^no  woman  could  be  a 
eompanion  to  her  husband,  in  country  life,  which 
OQcnpies  eight  months  of  the  fashionable  year,  who 
is  not  a  courageous  horsewoman.**  Margaret 
pleaded  the  expense,  and  was  overruled. 

"Wakehurst  had  just  presented  him  with  a 
capital  lady's  horse,  broke  on  purpose  for  Mrs. 
Wakehurst,  who  had  been  forbidden  to  ride,  by 
her  phyucian ;  and  he  would  himself  afibrd  his 
daughter  the  necessary  instructions."  And  right 
proad  was  he  of  the  admiration  bestowed  upon  his 
lovely  girl,  when  she  appeared  with  him,  after  a 
few  lessons,  in  the  Park,  well  mounted  and  well 
dressed.  Erskine,  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
ihirty  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and 
his  own  marriage,  was  now  verging  towards  five- 
3nd-forty,  with  his  hair  a  little  frosted,  and  more 
than  a  few  crow's  feet  puckering  hijs  careworn  face, 
&U  that  he  brought  forward  some  apology  for 
looking  old,  in  the  person  of  this  lovely  daughter. 

Poor  Margaret  now  trembled  indeed.  How 
ooold  ahe  be  assured  that  the  society  of  the  gay 
companions^  who  constantly  joined  her  husband 
and  daughter  in  their  ride,  would  exercise  no  evil 
hdaence  on  the  mind  of  Lily  1  They  were  most 
«f  then)  pleasant,  lively,  amu8ing,^people;  men  and 
▼omen  of  the  world  ;  easier  to  talk  to  and  listen 
to  than  such  persons  as  Lord  Baltimore  and  their 
ooQsin  Georgiana.  It  was  perhaps  expecting  too 
ntQch  from  a  girl  of  that  age,— even  reared  so 
ligidly  as  the  child  old  enough,  at  quitting  Apston, 
to  remember  the  bitter  days  of  her  youtli^  and 
profit  by  the  remembraiice, — ^to  suppose  that  she 
would  prefer  the  gravities  of  her  mother  s  fireside 
to  the  liveliness  of  those  graceful  flutterers  of 
fashion. 

Every  day,  when  she  saw  poor  Lily,  in  the  joy 
of  her  youth  and  beauty,  take  her  departure  for 
the  Park,  by  the  side  of  the  father  at  once  so  vain 
ttd  proud  of  her,  Margaret's  heart  ached  again 
with  its  unavowed  apprehensions ;  and,  on  her 


daughter's  return,  would  press  her  lips  fetvently  to 
that  fair  forehead,  as  if  expecting  to  find  there 
some  indication  of  the  ordeal  she  had  been  pasnng, 
and  the  impression  she  had  received. 

^You  look  quite  pale,  Margy,''  said  her  hus- 
band, one  day,  on  finding  her  at  the  head  of  thtf 
stairs  waiting  to  welcome  them  back.  ^  I  do  be* 
lieve  you  think  I  am  not  to  be  trusted  with  the 
care  of  this  little  puss  ?  But  I  promise  you  there 
is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  She  has  now  as  good  a 
seat  as  any  wonuin  in  England.** 

So  little  did  he  enter  into  the  real  nature  of  a 
mother's  apprehensions !  Whatever  her  fiiult  might 
be,  Lily  was  to  be  trusted.  But  though  incapable 
of  being  caught  by  mere  glitter,  or  blinded^  by  the 
flattering  attentions  of  a  few  ladyships  and  showy 
lords,  to  the  flightiness  of  their  manners  and  silli- 
ness of  their  conversation,  as  compared  with  thd 
ladylike  gentleness  of  her  mother,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  a  creature,  in  whose  bosom  the  impulsed 
of  youth  and  health  were  thrilling  unimpaired, 
not  to  be  conscious  of  a  relief  from  the  habitual 
atmosphere  of  care  and  depression  while  enjoying 
the  company  of  her  father.  Those  rides  in  the 
Park  were  very  pleasant  to  Lily.  The  paces  of  her 
pretty  Arabian;  the  summer  sunshine;  the  elastic 
turf ;  the  aspect  of  cheerful  fkoes ;  the  enfranchise- 
ment from  the  school-room ;  combined  to  make 
her  feel  happier,  the  moment  she  entered  Stanhope 
Street  gate,  than  she  could  almost  forgive  hersdf 
for  feeling  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleasure  unshared 
by  her  dear  mother. 

And  Margaret  discovered  this  on  her  return. 
In  her  candid  face  she  read  how  happy  the  child 
had  been ;  and  was  divided  between  the  fueling  of 
*'Let  her  be  happy  whUe  she  can,'*  and  the  wiser 
thought  of  *^God  forbid  she  should  contnct  an 
appetite  for  a  life  of  pleasure!'' 

The  father,  on  the  contrary,  was  inspired  with 
new  ambitions  and  fresh  hopes,  by  witnessing  the 
joy  and  triumph  of  his  daughter.  By  degrees, 
those  with  whom  they  were  mutually  acquainted 
abroad  found  their  way  to  the  house.  Men  whom 
he  had  formerly  received  in  his  own  room,  fi)r  the 
discussion  of  dogs  and  horses,  bets  and  cigars, 
new  cabriolets  and  old  Hock,  were  now  introduced 
into  the  drawing-room  ;  and  Erskine  found  his 
home  the  pleasanter.  llie  children,  it  is  true,  be- 
came strictiy  confined  to  the  school-room  ;  and 
Lord  Baltimore  and  Georgiana  were  no  longer 
sure  of  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  each  other  s 
society ;  but  the  man  of  pleasure  found  himself 
more  completely  master  in  his  own  house. 

The  secluded  life  led  by  Mrs.  Erskine,  the 
quiet,  gentle  woman  who  received  them  all  so 
calmly,  and  said  so  little  to  encourage  their  return, 
was  pretty  generally  attributed,  by  his  acquain- 
tance, to  ill-health.  Her  husband  contented  himself 
with  the  vague  explanation,  **  that  his  wife  was 
not  fond  of  tiie  world ;"  and  they  were,  of  course, 
at  liberty  to  settie  among  themselves— some  that 
she  was  serious ;  some  that  she  was  sickly ;  some 
that  she  was  sulky.  On  one  point  only  were  they 
unanimous :  that  it  was  a  thousand  pities  so  good 
a  fellow  as  Erskine  should  be  so  cursedly  ill- 
matched  in  a  wife« 
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A  few—- a  few  who  fancied  themselves  more  in« 
timat^  his  friendsi  sach  as  Minchem  and  Sir 
John  Hall,  (the  sort  of  fiends  who  had  introduced 
him,  the  one  to  his  hanker,  the  other  to  his  Jew,) 
— went  farther:  the  latter  observing,  with  a  lonnd 
oath,  that  **  Erskine,  like  many  others,  had  thrown 

himself  away  in  a  d d  bad  match,  before  he 

knew  what  he  was  about  ;'*  the  other  whispering, 
with  malice  moi'e  intense,  the  name  of  ^^Baltimore.'' 

No  need,  however,  to  waste  time  in  discussing 
the  pale,  sullen  woman,  ensconced  in  the  house  in 
South  Street,  like  a  pearl  in  its  shell.  Even 
Erskine  saw  as  little  of  her  as  he  could.  The 
world  had  become  too  pleasant  a  world  to  him  to 
render  the  failure  of  pleasantness  at  home,  a  para- 
mount evil.  There  were  races,  and  yachting^  and 
launches,  and  levies,  and  reviews.  The  Royal 
Cottage  exhibited,  within  itself,  a  microcosm  of 
worldly  pleasures.  The  joys  of  a  boudoir-life  were 
concentrated  there,  as  by  enchantment ; — ^fair  wo- 
men, conversational  men,  music,  flowers,  new 
books,newgewgaws,newinstrumentsof  all  descrip- 
tions, for  the  extirpation  of  time  without  pain. 
Captain  Erskine  abided  there,  like  Aladdin  in  his 
palace,  unresponsible  and  tmharassed  ;  pitying 
the  ministers  who  brought  down,  once  or  twice  a- 
week,  their  burthen  of  cares  of  state,  which  con- 
stituted only  news  to  the  inmates  of  the  cottage. 
The  perplexities  that  rendered  their  heads  so  bald, 
and  faces  so  sallow,  were  spared  to  the  mere 
placeman.  Risings  in  the  North,  fire-raisings  in 
the  South,  rebellion  among  the  collieries,  and  star- 
vation in  Ireland;  bankruptcies  in  The  Gazette^  or 
death  warrants,  curdling  the  blood  of  some  new- 
made  sheriff,  exercised  no  control  over  his  con- 
science. LbrdPowderhamled  thelifeof  apackhorse, 
by  comparison  with  his  light-headed,  light-handed 
service.  Bis  business  was  to  bring  the  painted 
glasses  in  the  magic  lantern  of  lifb  into  a  proper 
focus,  to  suit  the  impaired  optics  of  royalty ;  his 
reward,  to  enjoy  the  best  entries  of  the  best  cook 
in  Europe,  the  best  wines  of  the  best  cellar,  the' 
best  jokes  of  the  first  wits,  the  best  opinion  of  the 
first  gentleman;  the  run  of  the  royal  stand  at 
Ascot  ^  the  royal  boxes  at  the  theatres,  the  envy 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  an  escape  from  the  affec- 
tions of  a  faultless  wife  and  dutiful  children. 
What  could  a  man  wish  for  more? 

He,  wished,  of  course,  as  human  nature  resident 
in  May  Fair,  and  a  frequent  inmate  of  race-stands 
and  opera  boxes  is  apt  to  wish,  for  a  few  ready 
thousands  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  a  few 
more  per  annum  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  incur- 
ring more.  Such  was  the  modest  ratio  fixed  for  the 
necessaries  of  polite  life  by  the  man  to  whom  four 
a  hundred  a-year  had  once  constituted  riches ! 
He  wished  it>  moreover,  with  anything  but  despair 
of  ita  attainment.  On  the  child  of  luck,  thousands 
may  devolve  as  easily  as  hundreds ;  and  the  £30,000 
prize  is  attainable  as  well  as  one  of  £500.  He 
heard  constantly  of  fines  falling  In  to  the  dignitaries 
of  ilie  church  and  law,  to  the  amount  of  tens  of 
thousands;  of  perquisites  of  office,  to  an  untold 
amount ;  of  patronage  in  patent  offices,  which 
rendered  his  petty  sinecure  an  atom  of  dust  in  the 
scale ;  and  with  an  indefinite  expectation  of  combg 
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fortune,  engendered  by  a  sanguineness  of  nattue 
which  tile  restraining  influence  of  Maigaret's  good 
sense,  or  Baltimore's,  or  even  Geoxgtana  Enkine^s, 
was  no  longer  exercised  to  repress,  the  man  who 
saw  some  new  &Tour  daily  placed  at  the  dispoBal 
of  the  king  his  master,  conceived  himself  perpeta- 
ally  on  the  eve  of  being  appointed  governor  of 
Barataria,  or  Cacique  of  Foyais.  Had  he  consolted 
Talleytand,  the  arch -priest  of  policy,  in  whose  in- 
struciive  presence  he  often  found  Idjtnself,  it  migbt 
have  been  hinted  to  him,  as  initiatory  to  such  pre- 
ferment, to  exercise  impaired  jiidgment  or  a  more 
infirm  memory  at  the  royal  Whist*ta*Me. ' 

Meanwhile,  a  slight  cloud  was  gathering  m  the 
horizon,  that  augured  ill  for  thosie  summer  ephe^ 
mera. 

Sbr  John  Krskine  wa^  ioaiA  one  da(y  insenalhle 
on  the  floor  of  his  dressing-tx)om ;  and  Alexander 
Charles,  hb  nephew,  haronetized  in  liis  stead! 
So  much  the  better.  Sir  Alexander  Erskine  car- 
ried higher  authority  with  it,  in  the  Red  Book  and 
list  of  royal  hospitalitSes,  than  a  simple  Captain* 
ship ;  and  the  new  baronet  felt  all  trace  of  his  earlv 
ignominies  efibced,  by  his  change  of  name.  His 
son  would  do  better  at  Eton,  as  ••Mh  Btskine;" 
and  his  daughter  come  out  wfth'more  Mia,  when 
presented  at  court  with  *her  mother^  Lady  Ers- 
kine,'* 

But  this  was  not  the  only  p6tit  of  view  in 
which  the  eTdht  was  fiited  to  influence  Ms  destinies. 
Report  soon  whispered  that  ''his  accession  of  honoun 
was  a  barren  one ;  that,  so  far  from  iratatea  descend- 
ing to  Sir  Alexander,  as  had  heen  predicted,  his 
uncle  had  no  estates  td  leave,  and  dil^  insolvent** 
The  foolish  old  gentleman,  trusting  tO  the  last  to 
repair  his  fortunes  by  matrimony,  in  truth,  left, 
for  the  support  of  hia  daughter,  <^nly  a  slender 
annuity;  the  baronetcy  he  had  solicited  fwfin 
government,  purporting  tb  form  a  screen  to  his 
poverty,  rather  than  accredit  the  solidity  of  his 
fortunes. 

The  pubKc  was  shrpHs^  atid  sorty* :  for  the 
public  had  always  settled  Sir  John  Eiskine  to  be 
a  stingy  old  gentleman,  With  large  colonial  estates, 
the  revenues  of  which  he  had  not  spirit  to' eaqwnd, 
and  which  would  devolve'  with  the  ^tle.  But  his 
nephew 'and  sons-in-law  knew  so  mtieh  better, 
that,  instead  of  feeling  disappointed  at  finding  he 
had  nothing  to  inherit,  on  arriving  from  Ireland  to 
attend'  the  funeral.  Lord  CarroMown  insisted 
upon  carrying  back  Georgiana  "mth  him  to  Carrol»- 
town  Castle,  till  she  fouAd  a  more  eligible  home. 
He  perfectly  understood  that,  at  two-and-twenty, 
and  all  but  portionless,  she  was  in  need  of  brotherly 
protection. 

These  events  had  passed  so  rapidly,  that  ahe  was 
gone  before  Lord  Baltimore  heard  any  hint  of  her 
departure.  Her  absence,  however,  could  not  be 
long,  since,  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  the 
family  were  to  arrive  in  London  for  Lady  Carrols- 
town^s  confinement ;  and  in  the  interim,  he  trusted 
to  come  to  such  an  understanding  with  hia  father, 
as  would  enable  him  to  ofiei*  a  permanent  home  to 
Georgiana.  But,  untfl  assured  of  Lofrd  Powder- 
ham's  asristance,  he  had' courage  t5  persevere  in 
his  silence.    To  an  English  temperament,  mdeed. 
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such  Belf-oontrol  is  by  no  means  impossible ;  moxe 
especisUy  at  the  age  of  Lord  Baltimore,  who  was 
only  four  years  younger  than  his  friend  Sir  Alex- 
ftudtf  Exskine. 

fiat  though  unwilling  to  open  his  lips^  it  was  no 
crime  to  open  his  ears ;  and  aware  that  Miss  Ers- 
kioe  oone^nded  with  her  cousin  Margaret^  there 
leldom  passed  a  day  but  he  found  his  way  to  South 
Street,  to  inquire  what  news  &om  Carrolstown 
Castle.  Such  was  his  sober  way  of  being  in 
loye! 

Peipetually,  therefore,  did  Sir  Alexander  find  him 
croeung  his  path*  Four  years  before,  he  had  come 
daOy,  sometimes  twice  a-day,  and  his  yisits  had 
nerer  seemed  importunate.  Now,  it  only  needed 
to  render  Erskine  fractious,  for  Minchem  to  observe, 
**  How  heavy  poor,  dear  Balty's  time  must  hang  on 
his  hands,  for  him  to  waste  it  so  extravagantly  on 
morning  visits ! "  He  felt  persuaded  the  tribunal 
had  been  sitting  in  judgment  upon  him ; — and  what 
bonness  had  his  wife  to  entertain  an  understand- 
log  with  any  other  man  concerning  the  foibles  of 
her  husband  ? 

He  was,  in  fact,  peculiarly  prone,  just  then,  to  be 
peerish  and  impa^ent :  for  the  supposition  that  he 
had  inherited  a  fortune  from  his  imcle,  or  perhaps 
the  certainty  of  the  contrary,  tended  to  bring  his 
creditors  upon  his  shoulders  more  importunately 
than  nsnaL  But  that  the  court  was  at  Windsor, 
and  likely  to  proceed  to  Brighton,  Margaret  would 
hare  had  a  bitter  time  of  it. 

One  day,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  one  of 
those  cheerless  London  days  when  the  atmosphere 
seems  palpable,  smd  only  a  few  hours*  daylight 
Krres  to  divide  one  dreary  night  from  another, 
lady  Erskine,  who  had  been  spending  the  Autumn 
in  town  with  her  children,  from  the  difficulty  of 
finding  ready  money  for  removing  so  large  a  family 
to  the  sea-side,  rose  with  more  than  the  usual  weight 
apon  her  spirits.  Her  husband  being  at  Windsor, 
Geotgiana  in  Ireland,  Lord  Baltimore  with  his 
&mi]y  in  Yorkshire,  ^e  was  thoroughly  alone,  to 
fight  against  the  eonaciousness  of  increasing  indis- 
position. She  felt  that  she  wanted  country  air. 
"Hie  skies  seemed  to  hang  too  heavy  upon  her.  A 
few  wanderings  in  the  Boumefields  would  have 
dose  her  more  good,  she  thought,  than  a  whole 
college  of  physicians. 

While  presiding  in  the  school-room,  and  finding 
little  Georgy  harder  to  initiate  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  irr^nlar  French  verbs  than  she  had  ever 
^^^  her  before.  Lady  Erskine  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  a  knock  at  the  door;  a  well-known 
loock— Lord  Baltimore's ! 

"I  had  not  the  least  idea  he  was  in  town !  How 
^Wlam!"  was  her  ejaculation,  even  before  the 
Kirants  came  to  announce  his  name.  And  the 
children,  who  saw  her  joyously  lay  down  her  book, 
avowed  their  curiosity,  when  she  was  gone,  to 
know  who  could  be  the  gentleman  whose  knock  at 
the  door  was  a  signal  of  such  joy  to  their  mother. 
All  her  spiiita  vanished,  however,  on  rejoining 
their  friend*  Lord  Baltimore  seemed  as  much  dis- 
composed as  she  had  ever  seen  her  husband  I  After 
*^*pting  the  arm-chiur  she  drew  for  him  towards 
the  fire,  he  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  what  he 
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was  doing  or  saying.  Though  silent,  his  reverie 
was  anything  but  that  of  a  mind  at  ease.  Lady 
£rskine  having  replied  satjLsfactorily  to  his  first 
question  concerning  the  health  of  Georgiana,  he 
evidently  considered  it  unnecessary  to  listen  to 
anything  farther  she  might  have  to  say. 

At  length,  the  train  of  his  ideas  came  to  a  sud- 
den check ;  and  looking  up,  he  saw  the  eyes  of  his 
companion  fixed  so  wonderingly  upon  his  face,  as 
to  rivet  his  looks  in  return  upon  her  own. 

"  How  iU  you  are  looking !"  cried  he,  with  an 
abruptness  quite  on  a  par  with  his  previous  absence 
of  mind.  "  Why  on  earth  don't  you  get  out  of 
town?" 

'  **  I  cannot  interrupt  the  children's  studies,'*  she 
replied,  unable  to  tell  the  truth.  ^'  It  would  be  a 
pity  for  Lily  to  lose  her  masters." 

*'  Masters  ?  Stuff  and  nonsense !  What  are  all 
the  accomplishments  on  earth,  compared  with 
health,  and  health  so  precious  as  yours.  For  good- 
ness' sake,  let  all  the  sonatas  go  to  the  devil,  and 
hasten  to  Brighton  or  Hastings  for  a  couple  of 
months." 

"  Not  even  for  a  couple  of  days !"  replied  Lady 
Erskine,  forcing  a  smile.  **  I  agree  with  the  song, 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim,  'Be  it 
ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  h<nne'  I  am 
wedded  to  South  Street." 

**  You  are  wedded  to  a  man  who  don't  take  half 
the  care  of  you  he  ought !"  cried  Baltimore,  who 
was  in  the  humour  to  find  fault  with  everything 
and  everybody.  **  I  see  how  it  is !  I  perfectly 
understand  it  all.  You  can't  afford  to  go  to  Brigh- 
ton. For  want  of  a  hundred  pounds,  you  must  sub- 
mit to  be  pent  up  in  this  accursed  town  till  you  are 
in  a  low  fever !  Money  again !  always,  always 
money  at  the  root  of  every  human  misery." 

*^  Do  not  expect  to  put  me  out  of  conceit  with 
my  looks,  or  my  condition,  or  even  with  South 
Street!"  exclaimed  Margaret,  trying  to  speak 
cheerfully.  **  London  is  one  of  the  healthiest  spots 
in  the  world.     The  children  are  all  weU." 

''But  you  are  not!"  cried  Lord  Baltimore. 
Don't  contradict  me  ;  I  shall  not  believe  you  the 
more  for  that.  Miss  Erskine  assured  me,  before  she 
left  town,  that  though  you  never  complained,  she 
was  convinced  you  were  often  a  sufferer.  And  this 
dull,  lonely  winter  in  town  will  quite  knock  you  up." 

"  Believe  me,  you  are  both  mistaken,"  Margaret 
was  begiiming,  with  a  faltering  voice,  when  Lord 
Baltimore  interrupted  her. 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,"  cried  he,  "  that  I  cannot 
propose  the  only  alternative  that  suggests  itself  for 
your  restoration  to  health,  without  taxing  the 
pocket  of  Erskine,  which  I  know  to  be  just  now 
badly  furnished.  I  cannot  say,  as  I  used, '  Bring 
thechildren  down  with  you  to  BaltimoreCastle!'  My 
father  and  mother  are  not  there ;  and  even  if  they 
were,  I  am  on  the  worst  possible  terms  with  them." 

"On  bad  terms  with  Lord  and  Lady  Powder- 
ham  ?"  exclaimed  Margaret,  much  surprised* 

"  Yes.  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  speak 
again ;  the  old  story,  as  I  said  just  now,  money, 
is  at  the  root  of  all  human  evil." 

"  But^oti,  surely,  have  never  been  extravagant,'* 
inquired  Lady  Erskine,  colouring. 
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**  No !  but  th^  have ;  and  /  am  to  bear  the 
oonseqaenoes :  bear  it  in  the  Bacrifioe  of  my  deareet 
affections ;  bear  it  in  the  person  of  the  being  I  love 
most  on  earth." 

Satisfied  that  her  friend  Geoigiana  was  allnded 
to.  Lady  Erskine  became  doubly  attentive. 

"  I  need  not  tell  yon,"  continued  Lord  Baltimore, 
*^  that,  some  years  ago,  I  relieved  my  father's  neces- 
sities, by  enabling  him  to  cut  ofi^  the  entail  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  estates ;  a  portion  sufficient,  I  thought, 
to  place  the  whole  family  at  ease.  In  return,  I 
certainly  felt  justified  in  the  hope  that  my  father 
would  enable  me  to  marry,  whenever  I  asked  his 
leave  to  offer  my  hand  to  a  person  of  suitable  con- 
dition. Well,  I  was  mistaken.  I  have  asked  it, 
I  informed  him  yesterday  of  my  desire  to  make 
proposals  to  Geor—  to  Miss  Erskine." 

"  And  he  refused  you  V* 

"  His  answer  was  tantamount  to  a  refusal :  that 
*  there  wanted  nothing  more,  at  this  moment,  to 
complete  the  ruin  of  my  family.'  His  affairs,  it 
seems,  (1  speak  to  you,  dearest  Mrs.  Erskine,  as  to 
a  sister,;  are  in  a  most  disordered  state.  Ever  since 
Mary's  marriage,  my  mother  has  been  doing  a 
thousand  foolish  things,  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
equally  good  establishments  for  Elizabeth  and 
Jane ;  while  my  father  has  so  shackled  himself  by 
his  improvements  at  the  castle,  as  to  have  little 
beyond  his  official  salary  at  his  disposal." 

Lady  Erskine  could  scarcely  refrain  from  re- 
iterating Lord  Baltimore's  former  exclamation  of 
**  money !  always,  always  money ! " 

^  In  short,"  resumed  her  companion,  *^  no  sooner 
did  I  unfold  my  projects  to  him,  than  he  replied  by 
confidences  of  the  most  disagreeable  nature.  While 
mjf  feelings  have  been  absorbed  by  your  and  Ers- 
kine's  difficulties,  similar  evils,  it  seems,  have 
been  overhanging  my  own  family.  My  mother, 
in  her  old  age,  is  likely  to  be  exposed  to  sad  re- 
verses of  fortune." 

^  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Lady  Erskine, 
earnestly.  **  Heaven  knows,  you  are  entitled  to 
the  prayers  of  my  family,  that  yours  should  be  de- 
livered from  evil." 

"Pray  for  me^  my  dear  friend !  pray  rather  for 
1M  /"  said  Lord  Baltimore,  in  a  tone  of  irrepressible 
toiotion:  ^'for  a  more  miserable  man  than  the 
one  before  you  does  not  live.  My  father  has  used 
me  ill,  undeservedly  ill.  My  faUier  has  thought 
proper  to  ascribe  my  choice  to  motives — ^my  father 
has  chosen  to  vilify — "  he  stopped  short!— /m- 
possible  to  state  to  a  chaste  and  honourable  wife, 
like  Margaret,  that  Lord  and  Lady  Powderham 
accused  him  of  having  been  taken  in  to  offer  his 
hand  to  Georgiana,  in  order  to  redeem  the  forfeited 
character  of  Lady  Erskine. 

So  thoroughly,  indeed,  did  he  appear  overpowered 
by  his  feelings,  that  Margaret  attempted  to  afford 
him  some  relief  by  observing,  "  I  always  ihougM 
you  were  attached  to  my  cousin ;  I  always  h<i>ed 
it !  Even  with  the  momentary  difficulties  of  the 
case,  I  rejoice  to  learn  your  affisction  for  poor 
Greorgy,  who,  I  am  convinced,  loves  you  in  re- 
turn. A  deep-felt  mutual  attachment  cannot  but 
end  happily  at  last." 

Lord  Baltimore  suddenly  wheeled  round  his 


loungingHshair  towards  the  sofa  on  which  MA^ 
garet  was  seated.  ^'  You  f«a%  think  she  lo?«8 
me  %"  cried  he^  with  all  the  eagemeas  of  an  honeit 
heart.  ^'  No,  no !  you  are  flattering  me ;  yon  sm 
how  wretched  I  am  to-day,  and  are  willing  to 
comfort  me  by  a  gleam  of  hope." 

"  I  would  not  deceive  you,  even  with  so  kind  a 
purpose.  I  have  often  tried  to  extract  £rom  Geoi^* 
ana  an  avowal  of  her  sentiments  concerning  you.** 

"  Miss  Erskine  has  too  much  deliea^,"  into^ 
rupted  Lord  Baltimore, "  to  own  herself  attached  to 
a  man  who  has  made  her  no  declaration  of  his  love." 

*' All  I  ever  obtained  in  the  way  of  oonfesiion," 
resumed  Margaret,  '^was,  that  die  admired  and 
esteemed  you  beyond  all  other  men.  It  is  my  own 
observation  of  her  cheerlessness  when  you  quitted 
town ;  of  her  delight  whenever  I  invited  you  to 
meet  her  here ;  of  her  utter  indifiereUce  to  the  ad- 
miration of  others ;  of  her  anxiety  when  you  were 
iU,  or  long  absent,  or  long  silent ;  which  convinces 
me  that  you  engross  every  feeling  of  her  heart." 

As  Georgiana  was  not  present  to  be  clasped  to 
the  heart  of  the  happiest  of  men,  Lord  Baltimore 
contented  himself  with  demonstrating  his  joy  and 
gratitude,  for  all  this  delightfal  inteUigenoe,  by 
seizing  the  hands  of  Lady  Erskine,  and  pressing 
them  to  his  lips ;  and  while  still  startled  by  his 
sudden  movement  half-laughing  and  half-weeping, 
she  was  attempting  to  disentangle  them  from  hit 
grasp,  her  husband,  who  had  walked  up  from  the 
Treasury,  after  unexpectedly  accompanying  one  of 
the  cabinet  ministers  to  town,  suddenly  stood  be- 
fore them.  Sir  Alexander  made  his  appearance 
quite  as  inopportunely  as,  on  ^  a  former  occasion, 
Mr.  Private-secretary  Minchem. 

Impossible  to  look  more  guilty  than  the  couple, 
surprised  in  so  affectionate  a  t^d-f^,  or  more 
infuriated  than  Sir  Alexander.  His  &ee  was  lirid 
with  rage ;  his  voice  trembled  with  passion.  There 
was  nothing,  at  the  moment  of  hie  arrival,  (Lady 
Erskme  having  already  withdrawn  her  hands,) 
to  justify  any  extreme  measure  of  resentment. 
But  the  confosion  of  the  parties  was  not  to  be 
overlooked ;  and,  instead  of  addressing  them  with 
the  customary  civilities  of  greeting,  Erskine  banged 
to  the  ground  with  violence,  a  chair  he  had  seized 
on  his  entrance,  perhaps  with  a  view  of  knocking 
Lord  Baltimore  down ;  perhaps,  only  with  the  in- 
tention of  seating  himself. 

"  Has  anything  happened  to  annoy  you?"  was 
the  simple  apostrophe  of  Maigaret ;  fnx  from  sur- 
mising the  truth,  and  absorbed,  at  that  moment, 
in  the  idea  of  the  consoLition  awaiUng  her  friend 
Georgiana. 

''//a/^Mmetl/"  exclaimed  her  husband.  ''What 
thioiM  happen?  Only  that  I  have  had  a  damned 
cold  drive,  (it  is  freezing  hard  in  the  oountiy;) 
and  that  you  and  Baltimore  seem  so  engrossed  by 
the  interest  of  your  conversation,  as  to  forget  to 
ring  for  coals.    The  fire  is  almost  out." 

And  he  rang  the  bell  with  a  degree  of  violence 
that  nearly  broke  the  spring,  and  brought  the 
servant  hurrying  up  stairs,  as  if  he  exp»*ted  to 
find  one  or  more  of  tiie  party  in  peril  of  their  li^es. 

**  Coals ! "  cried  he,  in  a  voice  that  might  have 
given  the  word  of  command  to  a  regiment,  or  a 
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man-of-war.  And  Lord  Baitbnotei  miAble  to  sur- 
BUM  hiufielf  aa  obj«6t  of  jeAlousy  in  the  house  of 
his  6Jeflday  and  attributing  the  extraordinaiy  oon* 
dvct  of  EMkine  to  momentary  excitation,  arising, 
probably,  from  the  insolence  of  some  dun,  waited 
quietly  for  him  to  get  cool  again,  and  afford  them 
an  explanation. 

^  Yon  must  have  been  surprised  to  find  me  here," 
said  he,  at  length,  addressing  Sir  Alexander,  on 
finding  silent  suUdness  succeed  to  rage.  **  I  only 
came  to  town  half  an  hour  ago.'' 

**  Surprised?  not  in  the  least.  I  heard  from  the 
children  you  were  here;  that  is,  1  concluded  it  to 
be  jon,  from  their  account  of  Lady  Erskine's  ex- 
clamations on  hearing  your  knock." 

"You  hare  been  into  the  school-room,  then  If  in- 
quired Margaret,  a  little  surprised.  But  het  hus- 
band deigned  not  the  smallest  reply ;  a  rudeness 
which  served  to  inerease  the  embarrassment  of 
Lord  Baltimore. 

"lam  afraid  I  hate  a  sad  postman's  knock," 
said  he.  **  My  Mother  and  Mary  Gteatoux  often 
upbraid  me  with  my  want  of  skill.  Let  us  hope 
that,  in  these  days  of  improvement,  door-knockers 
win  soon  be  altogether  abolished." 

Conceiving,  from  the  obstinate  silence  maintain- 
ed by  Sir  Alexander,  that  he  might  wish  to  be  alone 
with  bis  wife  for  some  explanation  regarding  their 
femily-affairs,  Lord  Baltimore,  thoroughly  uncom- 
fortable, rose  to  take  leave. 

"Shall  I  see  you  again  before  1  leave  town?" 
sud  he,  quietly  addressing  Margaret.  "I  am  off  for 
Wales  to-morrow  night. 

"  On  your  way  to  Ireland  ?"  inquhrtd  Lady  Ers- 
lune,  with  a  smile  whose  significance  tended  still 
^or^r  to  exasperate  the  suppressed  fury  of  her 
husband. 

"  No  sach  good  Inok,"  was  the  mysterious  reply. 
"Bnt  in  case  I  don't  find  you  at  home  to-morrow 
morning,  God  bless  you !  and,  as  I  said  ju6t  now, 
remember  me  in  your  prayers.  Good  bye,  Erskine," 
added  he,  on  reaching  the  door,  without  having  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  the  angry  man,  who  was  stand- 
H  on  the  hearth-mg  With  his  hands  behind  him, 
^7  way  of  facilitating  his  restoration  to  coolness. 

Udy  Erskine  had  already  rung  the  bell,  some- 
what more  moderately  than  her  husband,  that  the 
nrvants  might  be  in  attendance  on  their  guest ;  and 
ui  another  moment,  the  door  closed  on  him,  and 
the  husband  and  wife  were  left  alone. 

'^  How  long  has  that  man  been  here  ?  "  was  &s- 
cne's  frantic  inquiry,  fixed  his  flaming  eyes  upon 

**  I  can  scarcely  say.  Did  not  the  children  tell 
/oa?"  replied  the  astonished  Lady  Erskhie.  And 
the  lemark  was  instantly  construed  by  the  angry 
a*nmtoataunt. 

"No ;  they  told  me  nothing  but  your  exclama- 
tion of  joy  on  his  arrival,"  replied  he,  becomhig 
nwre  and  more  excited.  **It  oi^^^not  to  have 
oi'prised  me ;  though,  I  own,  I  am  amaced  you 
«wW  not  command  yourself  better  in  their  pre- 
jence,  poor  innocent  little  creatures  I  But  I  might 
«▼«  expected  it  aU.  I  had  been  warned 1 " 

He  could  not  complete  his  sentence.  The  once 
">^^  Mid  gentlemanly  Erskine  wae  Utemlly  chok- 


ing with  rage.  Still,  Margaret  did  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  conjecture  the  origin  of  his  exoite* 
menti  She  feared  he  had  met  with  some  insult* 
She  scarcely  knew  what  she  feared.  There  wai 
perhaps  some  disagreement  between  him  and  Lord 
Baltimore,  rendering  it  painful  to  them  to  meet. 

'*Lord  Baltimore  has  been  making  a  sad  explana- 
tion to  me,"  said  she,  by  way  of  deprecating  his 
animosity.  '^It  appears  that  he^—"  She  stopped 
short.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  her,  that  his  avowal 
of  affection  for  Georgiana  had  rather  escaped  his 
lips,  than  been  confided;  and  that  it  might  not 
suit  him  to  have  it  communicated  to  the  nearest 
kinsman  of  Miss  Erskine.  The  confusion  over- 
spreading her  countenance,  at  the  idea  of  her  own 
indiscretion,  was  apparently  that  of  a  guilty  c^n« 
science. 

'^Well,  Madam  1"  said  he,  intently  regarding 
her,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  **Itap« 
pears,  you  say,  that  he — — " 

^'  It  appears  that  the  affairs  of  Lord  Powderham 
are  nearly  as  embarrassed  as  our  own !" — ^pursued 
Lady  Erskine;  agitated,  in  her  turn,  at  this  strange 
apostrophe.  ^' And  that  he  has  actually  announced 
to  his  son,  the  impending  ruin  of  his  family  1 " 

"And  may  I  inquire  Lord  Baltimore's  motive 
for  making  this  veiy  confidential  disclosure  to  your* 
self  1"  cried  Erskine,  in  the  same  passionate  tone. 

"  Probably,  because  he  felt  himself  entitled  to 
the  sympathy  of  those  so  deeply  obliged  to  him." 

"  I  understand  you,"  cried  her  husband.  "  Yoa 
wish  to  recall  to  my  mind  what,  Grod  knows,  I  am 
little  likely  to  forget ;  that  I  am  debtor  to  this  man, 
that  I  owe  him  money — ^money  I  am  unable  to  pay ! " 

Lady  Erskine  turned  pale  as  death.  Till  that 
moment,  she  entertained  no  suspicion  that  her 
husband  had  incurred  pecuniary  obligations  to 
their  benefactor.  She  did  not  know  that  Bal- 
timore, feeling  himself  in  some  degreo  respon- 
sible for  the  follies  committed  by  Erskine  in  the 
sphere  into  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  trans- 
porting him,  had  more  than  onoe  volunteered  re- 
lief from  the  urgent  claims  made  on  the  improti- 
dent  man. 

"  But  do  not  suppose  I  have  one  moment  for- 
gotten my  miserable  obUgationi,"  persisted  the 
infuriated  husband,  misinterpreting  her  change  of 
countenance.  "  They  add  too  bitterly  to  my  hu- 
miliation, as  well  as  to  the  guilt  of  his  conduct,  in 
availing  himself  of  his  superiority  over  me,  to  dis- 
grace my  unhappy  name,  and  deprive  me  of  the 
affections  of  my  wife !" 

Margaret  was  aghast.  She  fancied,  she  ttutM 
that  her  ears  deceived  her.  But  the  madman  did 
not  long  leave  her  in  doubt. 

"  For  months  past,"  said  he,  incoherently,  "  ay, 
for  months,  have  the  hints  of  officious  friends  ap- 
prized me  of  all  that  was  going  on  here.  For 
months  past.  Madam,  I  have  been  watching  your 
proceedings.  I  could  not  bring  myself  at  once  to 
believe  that  you,  you  of  whom  I  thought  so  highly ; 
you  for  whom  I  sacrificed  all  my  worldly  prospects, 
and  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  my  existence; 
you,  whom  I  raised  into  my  bosom  from  a  life  of 
drudgery  to  the  condition  of  a  gentlewoman;  you, 
whose  low  birth  will  one  day  be  a  stigma  upon  your 
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children,  as  it  has  long  been  a  drawback  to  mj 
own  adyancement ;  I  could  not  bring  myself  ttt  fMoty 
I  say,  to  belieye  yon  capable  of  sach  black  ingrati- 
tude. Bat  now  mj  own  eyes  hav^  convinced  me  of 
fhe  terms  of  indecent  fan^Marity  e^drtlng  betwMii 
yea  and  tiie  man  I  will  no  longer  eaU  my  fisMid. 


**  I  can  no  longer  doubt  tli 

'He  {MLttsedi'and'  fl4w  towards  Lady  Erskine's 
chair.  But  before  he  reached  it,  Mugaret,  cold 
and  taemeleM  as  a  siMie,*  hai-aunb  fttnrbetWt 
upon  -  the  floovi  '' ' 

1.  '(r<r6^4MK<^tMf.>    ' 


MUSia    A  RHAPSODY, 


ji/   ^u 


It  IB  not  alone  ia  thf  Inie's  low  sig^ 
That  mvBio,  encbantuig  masU  l-r-dweUv— , 

In  the  soft  flute's  voice  of  melody,              . 
In  the  pealuig  organ's  mightier  swells, 
In  fafH>ff  echoes  oftiie  dells  

Waked  by  j£elian  Mmnds  at  eySBi    '  •    . 
InthepenalYeohimeoifTilUgabeUsi   ._    -  ; 

Wafted  on  incensed  clouds  to  heaTcn ; 

Sweet — sweet  aore  these — and  oft  to  me 
Have  come,  in  all  their  mystie  power,  '      " 
At  twilight's  dim  and  dreamy  hoar, 

SlvBbering  as 'twera  in  minstcelsy  t 
Or, 'mid  the  fansh  of  night  proband, 
Drinking,  with  each  soul-tnriUing  sound. 
The  fitfiil  beams  of  every  star; 
Whete  the  spirft,  upborne  as  on  sermph  phihie. 
Hath  seemed  toborsl  her  fleshly  tomb,  * 
Aad  wing  the  nnthoaght  ether  flir  a 
Yet  there  are  move  sweet  than  these 
Sights,  and  sounds,  and  symphonies. 

Give  me  to  list  at  erentide, 
Where  gently  babblfng  waters  ^dt ; 
Qire  me  to  tread  the  moonless  &ore, 
When  ocean's  maddening  biHoWB  roar, 
Wliile  the  foamy  suige  dashes  wildly  rotmd, 
And  deep-cavemed  rocks  the  echo  rebound; 
Qiye  me  to  hear,  where  the  loud-Toiced  blast 
On  pinions  of  speed  is  fleeting  past; 
Or  the  mom  bi«eze — soft  pledge  of  Auiora's  lores^ 
Scarce  stirs  the  sweets  of  the  lime-tree  grotes; 
Ay— -give  me  to  traverse  nature  through^ 
Where  beauty  hath  left  her  strict  impress 
On  earth's  soft  green,  on  heaven's  deep  hlue,-^ 
Or,  let  me  roam,  entranced  to  view 
All  her  terrific  loveliness  i 
The  fearftd  crag,— the  steep  descry 
Ofmountain,  from  whose  cloud-veiled  brow  ' 
.  Earth,  sea,  outspread  in  pomp  below, 
Dwindle,  as  years  in  memory; 
Ay,  give  me  these^— whatever  their  bound— 
Or  mute,  or  vocal  be  they  fbund, 
To  iUl  their  echoes  undeflued 
With  all  the  melody  of  ndnd. 

Yea  mini^^or  Bind  hath  BMsie  too,  • 

AndhigW-wretigfatpsasi<mhatka<flnm.  • 
Fewfeel— still  ft werpdae-^whese  new      .    i    j  , 
Thevrorld,— heart  young,— affections  warm;    . 
•■    Which,  all  unmasked,  as 'twere  a  rainbow  hue 
Dies  on  the  bosom  of  the  datkhngstcMi;:  ' 
Yet»  timely  emglit,  •  Ifttlle  meoietit  sUys 
To  light  oor  human  path  with  hsavwlji  ra^to, 
To  pour  its  sunshine  through  this  being**  sha^, .    . 
Nor  quit  us,  till  by  earth-bom  lUs  o'erweighed. 
By  earth-bom  terrors,  our  immortal  half,  ' 

It  fies— the  dsMhite  heart  its  cenotaph. 

Ill  were  it  then  to  deem  the  all 

Of  life  a  joyless,  liffhtless  hour, 
Nor  less  untrae,  survived  the  ikll 

Beauty  had  brightened  Eden's  b^wer, ' 
.  A]idJoy,inxapita]raiuiffeeaU, 
Yielding  a  harvest,  scarce  less  sweet    ,         . 
Than  when,  at  first,  the  o'erwbebned  heart  beat 

With  all  of  heaven  to  earth  traosfoowl^ 
Soblime,  o'erflewing ;  and  might  dare 

To  doubt  if  the  prime  parent  «n«d^ 


.,  Suuie.eKioreQnldnotjbUssinpaii;,   ...u^  <  i. 

And  in  the  beautiful,  wherp'er       .^^..^  j, 

In  eye,  in  thought^  ta  sott  it  be, 
'  ToIttptuottSiata^doth'lhdWell,  -•'''-'"    '*   ^ 
'Atoinlbe^Mi«laii^dafbJWMi«ghtqMlM    ^'^ 
Still,  shadowy  supremacy ;  <-^^ir »' 

,.AndthriUi.tothehewtr-il?,nsy»'aAjtffi^^^  i..'  >- 
.  Ite  chan^,  overpowering,  upjknoiwi.  ^  ^,       ^   . 

Such  qharm  have  sympathy  and  jove.  /     ,     ., 
'  The  ceaseless  melodies  df  mind;    V' 
Unsdttghtbiaow^-^iidiepea'ahote-^^''    I'    ^' 
'     JStherialtamsport^nwianfiileil  .ff  >i:i'  , 
..Thaa these oenfev;  %ll«aWMit|eeh<   Vv^>.  i.  .. 
And  hence  there  be  who.  idly  d^em     ^  ^ , , ;  , ,.. 
'  Themi  phantom-spmng, — untme, — ^ideal; 
"Bubblesottlife^iuiiqniet stream,     "   - '^  ^ 
Aiid  youth'SaAdiaacy's'aeon^fide'AteAaA^     *  > 
.  Teiietheyantfleeti]|gy'biatinaleoa>'  oft  m<.    . 
.,  Wwolve  the  heart  to  tendfniessj., ., ...  ^.j  .,-. 
,  Earth's  blyssoms  fdw>  but  bright  as  .jraije,^     ^ 
Their  nurture  asks  the  Wartner^are  y ' 
Asif  asingle'flowershOttldbleeto  '  '"'  "  "   ' 
■I« desert texmunsBiaad ^oott,  •  >:  i1]i^v^mum 
/Leai  Iwrelyioa toss  cherished  th«n|.| MX    ot  vl' 
'  Upspringing  as  en  nature's  tojph, ,  ;  i       ,,.„}, 
^,  Fanned  by  the  all-hlastii^  else  sunopn^^  ^, .  , 
"  Than,  nursed  in  sunny  regions,  where ', .  ,.^', ; '  . , , 

Innumerous  sweets  oppress  the  &ir.:\;  .,.,.     ' 
'  far  othex^— he  that  h*th  a  hea^rt , "  ^ .  j ,  ' .'  j   , , 
WiUlove  the  lonely  desert  chfldn'j.  */ J ,.,,.,  , .,. 
And  love  the  more  that  it  is  lone,  ...........  „i 

'  (As  the  vridowed  mother  her  orpnaii  8<li^,.  |'  ... 
,  Somewhat  of  bliss  it  shall  impart,  \  r.  J,]  !;  <i 

Some  solace  in  the  darksome  vfilq,  ;      .,,  , 
\  That  one  delimit  may  yet  intmd^     „^  ^  ,^ , , 
'  To  break  its  desolate  .solitude,    ,  \,^  ^!,^„,.    , 
',  Hastihou  mss-ked  the  eye  as  it  rfstedjoi^.  . 
.  The  wretch  all  pale  and  woe-b«89ae)  > »  ...  /   ; 
.  And  the  pitying. glan/Be,  so  biaodlylpBeni;  mm    • 

.  Bursting  ^m  its  watevj sheen;,  I .,  .,. g  >. 

,An4,pfegn|iixtwithn9sponflbrawoe,,j..  q^u  \ 
The iNtfion^s  billowy eW^ and flow.l.1,.11  ....  v 
There 's music  in tljat hnnud eye^ . . >.  i < .  i m.i : t  • 
mt  look.  ofJoT^Uesi^  sympathy*  ,;^^,,.r  ,.,  ♦  . 
There 's  music  in  that  )bM9sqm>  swell., .  , ,  ,  ., 
*  The  heart ^liWrlthpd  vnth  agoiir,  .  "" 

Thkl'hathfblt  th^  solace  lumie  Iiiliy4^.<' 
:  .Oiv hath  then  been  at  haavnil^  houii     :  •^^: 
:  Wm*  tbo$U  tCleveVi  4kU  e^atneipmgpfiiVSr,     . 
fTwas.thine^  apart .ftp^  ken  ^p9^  -t  .  ...^ 
,  To  Bask  in  oeauty's  sun-bright  olaze;  ^ 
Drink,  from  vohiptuous  lip  or  eye,     . "  •' '  ' 
Vhe deep, deep dusUgMf^Tebstasyr   '  '^"  " 
Ahd,bn«hoeoiaifondsi^ibtt  .  •    >  ^  •  •> 
.  ..To  ]^ow  <iune  hie|adi«4dfi9r  aU,^  «Wb.i  '/ 
Find  a bless'd  nepenthe  thcije;    ' ,,  ,.  j,,  „..  r. 
Then,  midst  that  still  obhvious  trakice; ' 
Deatfa^like— how  lovdy  thtos  fO  have  died'!    ^ 

Hast  then  aot  bent  lone  httmhigi^aaee'    

.  Oalier,lhy*s|iirit!8tiiro]BiaMltde)re,:: 
And  sighed  to  ipea£  and.  only  sifhad,    wi. 
Thoughts,  which  sighs  alone  repUeds 
liike  gleams,  and  mutual  pulses,  all 
The  heart's  deep  echoes  magical, 
Theworldless.4sqaenose«f<h>Ta..  .J    .>•«.( 
Oh,iftfaDuhastaeoulforhli8%.'         .....  i 
There  are  music,  and  n^itnre,  and  heaven  in  this  I 
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A  SUMMEE  at  port  PHILLIP.* 


Tbir  w^  tbmigk  the  UUt  ieaaoim  ItMlf  not 
Bomethlng  diflbient^  is,  in  fact,  a  ooimd  kitiogeyfd 
the  rise,  progress,  taidi9XMpert«^«f  this  youngest  and 
it  present  most  popular  of  the  Australian  colonies. 
Port  Phillip,  in  common  with  New  South  Wales^ 
hasimdeigone  a  '^crisb*'  since  it  was  visited  inl84l 
hjUi.Mmaj ;  but  it  is  raUying  aglat^':'  aAd  hk 
plain,  sensib]^  and  nnafiected  narrative  may  still, 
we  should  ima^b^  gitc^  afa^bfhl  i^pfeseiitatiMi  of 
the  general  conditip^i  of  tlie  cdon jr;  and'  the  ptos- 
pects  of  emigrants  th«^|  whatever  revolution  n>ay 
lia?e  lately  takifB  :^Me  inrth»  forUmtB  of  indivi- 
doal  settlers. 

Owing  to^'^itird  atf^niiages,  biit  especiall]^  to 
its  proxmuty  to  Van  Biemen's  Land,  the  rise  of 
the  Port  Phillip  aetilepient  has  been  one  of  unpre- 
cedented rapidity,  and^upon  tJhe  whfQle«  prosperity. 
It  has  participated  linfsw  or  none  of  the  iiard- 
ships  and  haekooMi  to  which  all  infiint  colonies  kre 
more  or  less  ei^sed.  It  was  so  late  as  1835  ti^iat 
i  i^nlar  settlement,  w:as  fiirst  made,,  though  there 
^  been  psMFiOQa  Atten»pt«  9  and  when  Mr.  Mur- 
raj  Tiaited  the  colony  in  1841,  h»fowid  hpoj^u- 
loas  and  pro^romr.  The  ipjmwieh  U>  its  ishotes 
mnit  be  picturefHju^  and  striking.  Port  Phifiip 
Bay,  fiom  which  tbe  colony  takea  it»  name,  com- 
mnnicateswith  the  jtcb  hgramunrow^unJet^  aot  per- 
ceptible to  nnpvacaned  eyw^  until  it  is  doeely 
approached.    It  is  th^s  desttribed^--^     -  ' 

Tlieeontra^igtfj)^jige,  which  thus  comes  into  v(ew 
»  oaexpeetedly,  serVea  ,to'  separate  two  promonlo^es 
HiKflj  three  miles  jipart  at  ihe  points  nearest  e^h 
•Jer:  that  on  the  west  Is  called  Point  Lonsdale ;  while 
Me  other,  Point  Nepean,  is  a  long  j?trip  of  rocks  and  sand, 
Bpon  roondhig  which  we  were  at  once  shut  out  from  the 
J^Ma,aat&uikfhrred  to  the  threshold  of  a  magniiic$nt 
»y.  Port  Phillip  bay,  Into  which  we  had  thus  passed, 
Meertainly  one  of  the  noblest  of  Its  Wnd ;  but  In  reality 
itis  ta  inlMd  sea  ot  considerable  extent,  along  wiiose 
*adiog  shores  are  to  be  fbnnd  many*  inlets  and  bays, 
odionecaj^lfteerBbeHeritigwfaMeli^ets.  NowhSre 
*«  itezeeed  tviW^ie^  fttlengthby  fMrty  fti  breadth; 
^  snoQg  mr  ttdinkt«ti6n#  thai  -tioMi  its  outline,  the 
■wrt  eonapicooas  is  Geelon^  bay;allne  etpanse  of  Wirfter 
'^Miag  deep  into IHrwestetti'shore.  A^'the  ttprier'ex- 
t»w^,lies  Hobewrti  Wf,amf  the  port  of  Melb^e; 
•Mttdther  onr  eoaMe  wne  ehaped. 

The  lint  impji^ond  of  Mr.  Mtirray^ere  nn- 
uroQiable.  Bto  had,  fonned.Vague  expectations  of 
f^u^&l^ifib  iiipene,  though  so  far  fromJSng- 
«iM;  and  iniftf  place  only  rising  six  ^'nest 
SnsB.'  BuT'llMffe  mw  hera  mM  thut  dtd  iiot 
tfster:^  for  of  •fh\&Afeaiy  forest  ttrtck  nbw  in  the 
J7»ger  B  view,  ihcre  waa  scarcely  an  acre  which 
«d  not  nourish  sm^^of  thwoeejuumerooB  flocks  avid 
^whichhadao  suddenly  terickedPort  Phillip. 
^^  Mr.  •MtiiMry'  MHed  in  tfete  cofony,  houses 
*tte  springmg  up  wr  ff  hy  magic ;  and  enclosujes 
^^*ong,  wrt-i^i^  laya^g  out»  along  theima- 
{Pud  desoUte.«Mi^  which  he  had  &«t  seen;  and 
M  eonsidend  it  pfobahle,  that  befeve  anoiber 
y^y  »Tolvedj>l*iftty  hea^tod  along  tlie  beich 
^Kribed  would  It^  Crowned  with  its  villas,  as  the 
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locality,  from  its  reputed  salubrity  dndng  the 
hot  a^aaoQ,  and  pvooiniity  to  Melbourne,  was  fast 
risiiig'  in.e8timati«A  and  in  money  value.  Wil« 
liamstown  is  the  port  of  Melbourne,  which  capital 
may  be  reached  either  by  the  Yarra-Yarra,  by  a 
steamer,  or  by  a  road  not  yet  quite  so  smooth  as  it 
Will  ddubtlen  soon  be.  Mr.  Murray  considers 
the  site  of  the  capital  of  the  colony  well  selected ; 
and  the  building  and  sMet  plana  aeem  good, 
though,  of  course,  they  are  far  from  being  com- 
pleted. Indeed  the  wonder  is  that  so  much  haa 
been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time.  Port 
Phillip,  discovered  forty  years  before,  seemed 
almost  forgotten,  when,  in  the  summer  of  1885,  a 
few  "enterprising''  gentlemen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Launoeston  formed  Uie  design  of  establishing  a 
settlement  on  a  grand  Acale.  For  this  purpose 
they  sent  a  Mr.  ^tman  as  their  agent  or  plesiipo- 
tentiary,  to  treat  with  the  native  chiefs  jfbr  a  ces- 
sion of  the  territory,  which,  among  savages,  belongs 
in  coQMpoja.  to  the  tribe  ;  and  a  tracts  embracing 
an  area  of  six  hundred  thousand  aeies,  was  ob- 
tained on  the  Yankee^Uke  terns,  which  we  gather 
from  the  foDowing  comical  State  dbcument  :— 

**  Know  all  persons,  that  we  three  brothers,  Jagojaga, 
Jagi^aga,  Jagigaga,  being  the  principal  chieCa,  and  also 
Cooloolock,  Bungane^  Yanyan,  Moowhip,  MomarmaJar, 
being  the  diiefr  of  a  certain  native  tribe  called  Dutigal- 
lar,  situate  at  or  near  Port  Phillip,  called  by  ns^  the 
above-mentioned  ohiefii,  Iraasnoo  and  Geelong,  being 
possessed  of  the  tract  of  Und  herein-mentioned,  for,  and 
in  consideration  of,  20  pairs  of  blankets,  30  knives,  12 
tomahawks,  10  lotddng-glaflsea,  12  pairs  of  scissors,  60 
handke;rcbie&^  13  led  sSrts,  4  flannel  Jackets,  4  soits  of 
clothes,  a;od  50  pounds  of  flour,  deliyered  to  us  by  John 
Batman,  £sq^  do  give,  grant,  &c,  aU  that  tract  of  coun- 
try, about  100,000  acres,  in  oonsideration  of  the  yearly 
tribute  of  $0  pairs  of  blankets,  50  knives,  50  tomahawks 
50  pairs  of  scissors,  50  looking-glasses,  20  suits  of  slops 
or  olothing,  and  two  tons  of  flour."  The  same  royal 
brothers,  in  priyy-councU  wi&  Cooloolock,  Bungarie,  £0., 
alienated  a  portioi^  of  their  crown  lands  to  the  amount, 
of  500,000  acres,  more  or  less,  for  20  pairs  of  blankets, 
30  tomahawks,  100  knives,  30  pairs  of  scissors,  30  look- 
ing-glasses, 200  handkercmelis,  100  pounds  of  flour,  and 
6  shirts ;  and  a  yearly  tributei,  difiermg  little  in  its  items 
from  the  above,  except  in  00  lar  as  it  rectified  the  impor- 
tant mistake  of  proportioning  six  shirts  to  200  handker- 
chiefs. The  present  value  of  the  land,  thus  ceded,  can- 
not be  estimated  at  lees  tban  a  million  sterling. 

The  colonial'  go^vermnents  at  Sydney  and  Ho- 
hart  Town  Would  not  stand  this  veiy  original 
treaty ;  one  subversive,  too,  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  crown  over  the  ceded  territory ;  and  they  were^ 
besides,  jealoua  of  the  £(HEmation  of  new  settle- 
ments. .  in  these  eifcumstaiices,  the  Van  Diemen'a 
Land  Association  of  necessity  waived  their  as- 
sumed territorial  rights  as  lords  of  the  soil,  and 
took  possessioiA  as  **  unlicensed  squatters."  Before 
the  dose  of  the  year  '35,  fifty  settlers,  with  a  hundred 
head  of  .cattle,  and  sixteen  hundred  sheep,  had 
arrived ;  and  eight  yessels  were  entered  inward, 
which  had  transported  this  colony,  with  its  live 
stock,  and  chattels.  This  was  but  a  small  beginning. 

Next  year  opened  with  a  stream  of  immigration  fr^m 
Van  Diemen^i  Landi-^ielling  in  so  rapidly  and  continu- 
ously, as  to  dlstanee  evei^  preens  calculation.  Before 
the  month  of  Jnne  eame  en,  the  inflsnt  settlement  had 
to  the  statos  of  a  village.     Gardens  had  been 
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formed,  and  aboat  fifty  acres  of  ricli  land  made  fit  for 
tillage.  The  number  of  ebeep  amounted  to  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand,  of  which  more  than  sixteen  thousand 
had  been  imported  during  that  half-year.  Of  yessels, 
thirty-fiye  had  arriyed,  being  principally  employed  in 
couTeying  the  liye  stock  from  Van  Diemen's  lAud.  At 
the  same  time  the  population  was  augmented  to  up- 
wards of  two  bundled  indiyiduals,  and  the  country  in 
the  interior  located  to  the  distance  of  fifty  miles.  To  the  ex- 
traordinary  numbers  of  sheep,  and  other  stock,  imported 
during  this  and  the  following  year,  we  may  trace  the  incre- 
dible rapidity  with  which  the  settlement  shot  upwards ;  and, 
in  truth,  this  fact  reveals  the  grand  cause  of  that  uninter- 
rupted career  of  prosperity  which,  ever  since,  has  iden- 
tified itself  with  the  colony.  Its  founders,  we  ought  to 
bear  in  mind,  neither  had  to  encounter  the  priyations, 
nor  to  reap  the  late  harrest  of  those  who  sow  with  scanty 
means.  On  the  contrary,  they  carried  with  them  not 
only  their  seryants  and  food,  all,  in  short,  that  was  ne- 
cessary to  their  existence ;  but,  in  the  immense  masses 
of  sheep  transported,  they  oonyeyed  the  elements  of  a 
wealth  at  once  self-productiye  and  boundless.  Hence 
the  settlement,  from  the  first  moments  of  its  being,  ex- 
liibited  a  spectacle  to  be  found  on  the  records  of  no  other 
colony  with  which  we  are  aoquainted. 

The  colony  has  now  s  population  of  20,000,  of 
which  the  liurge  proportion  of  12,000  are  located  in 
the  capital.  In  it  are  already  five  places  of  wor- 
ship ;  three  newspapers,  published  twice  a-week ; 
haUs,  concerts,  theatres,  and  races ;  with  banks, 
hotels,  and  stores  innumerable ;  and  also  a  compe- 
tent supply  of  attorneys,  and  other  such  indications 
of  high  civilisation.  Melbourne  has,  moreover,  its 
ultra-fashionables  and  Exdusives,  Its  quarterly 
assemblies  must  occasion  some  amusing  scenes. 

It  would  appear  that  the  leaders  of  fkshion,  to  whom 
they  owe  their  establishment,  deemed  the  presence  of 
certain  classes,  as  well  as  certain  individuals,  altogether 
ineonaiBtent  with  the  dignity  of  a  ball-room;  and,  in  con- 
sequenee,  the  exclusion  of  such  persons  became  a  part  of 
their  plan.  How  this  was  eflbcted,  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
nor  is  it  very  obvious  how  a  line  of  distinction  could  be 
drawn  among  a  community  of  traders,  where  all  are,  in 
Iket,  buyers  and  sellers,  whatever  be  their  pretensions, 
and  therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  same  level ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  some  mark  of  difference  was  discovered 
•r  invented,  the  eifect  of  which  went  to  plaee  a  number 
of  very  respectable  inhabitants  without  the  pale  of 
fkshionable  life.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  ire  of 
the  excluded  was  very  great  indeed,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
war  of  recrimination,  of  which  the  newspapers  were  the 
field ;  and  although  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conducted 
has  abated  much  of  its  virulence,  yet  to  this  day  the 
<>  dignity  ball,*'  as  the  first  of  these  assemblies  was 
termed,  can  never  be  referred  to  without  stirring  up  a 
commotion  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

There  is,  according  to  Mr.  Murray,  yeiy  good 
society  to  be  found  in  Melbourne ;  and  "a  more 
elevated  tone  of  thinking  and  feeling  than  is 
usually  found  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe."  This 
he  attributes  to  the  "presence  of  families  of  birth 
and  education,"  of  which  the  proportion  is  very 
decided.  We  suspect,  that  though  now  found 
among  the  buyers  and  sellers,  these  parties  are  the 
Exdusives  of  the  ball-rooms.  There  must  be  "  a 
line  drawn  somewhere,"  and  it  is  wise  to  begin  in 
time.  There  is  in  the  colony  "  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary abundance  of  young  men  of  good  family, 
especially  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  ;"  who  are 
certainly  much  better  employed  at  Port  Phillip 
than  in  running  up  long  tailors'  bills,  beating 
watchmen,  and  stealing  door-knockers,  Uke  some 
of  their  congeners  at  home.  Mr.  Murray  has  a 
very  high  opinion  of   this    class,   which    may 


prove  a  good  ingredient  in  the  composition  of 
a  young  colony,  provided  there  is  not  too  much 
of  it. 

Zealous  as  any  in  pushing  their  fortunes  by  eTery 
possible  opportunity,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  thty 
rarely  forget  the  gentlemanly  principles  they  have  cu- 
ried  with  them  from  home,  however  much  they  msjr  be 
exposed  to  the  practices  of  individuals  of  a  less-eleiated 
status,  with  whom  they  are  necessarily  brought  into 
eontaet.  As  a  class,  they  are  distinguished  not  done 
for  a  warm  spirit  of  good  fellowship,  and  the  exersiie  of 
an  unaffected  hospitality  that  makes  the  stJwiger  a  wel- 
come guest  wherever  he  goes,  but  for  what  is  not  so 
usual — a  strong  feeling  of  unanimity  as  to  whatcTu 
touches  the  welfare  of  their  adopted  land. 

A  gallant  exploit  of  a  volunteer  party  of  these 
spirited  gentlemen,  performed  in  an  encounter  with 
a  set  of  desperate  armed  hushrangers,  is  related 
much  to  their  honour. 

The  drawbacks  on  Port  Phillip,  as  a  plaee  of 
settlement,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  are 
those  common  to  all  Uie  Australian  colonies; 
namely,  periodical  exceesire  droughts,  dost,  an 
exceedingly  rariable  temperature,  though  the  di- 
mate  is  fine,  and  those  minor  evils  that  must  dis- 
appear with  the  maturer  age,  and  consequent 
enlargement  of  the  colony.  Among  the  temponrj 
evils  are,  very  high  house-rents,  and  the  exorbitant 
price  of  labour,  and  of  many  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  In  1841  eighty  pounds  Sr-year  were 
asked  for  a  small  house  of  four  rooms,  with  a  de- 
tached kitchen ;  and  from  two  to  three  hundred 
a^year  for  a  good-sized  house.  Colonists  are  thos 
tempted  to  build  rashly ;  and  in  not  a  few  instances 
they  become  the  dupes  of  unprincipled  individuals; 
and  building  upon  ground  to  which  those  who  sell 
it  have  no  proper  title,  they  are  liable  to  be  ejected, 
and  lose  all  they  have  laid  out.  The  law  of  eject- 
ment,— an  offshoot  of  feudal  tenures,  not  veiy  equi- 
table anywhere, — ^should  surely  be  modified  among 
squatters  in  new  settlements.  As  it  is^  individuals 
building  on  suspicious  ground  adopt  the  comical 
expedient  of  mounting  their  houses  on  wheels,  so 
that  they  can  move  them  ofi^  in  the  event  of  their 
right  to  the  site  being  disputed,  and  set  themdovn 
somewhere  else.  If  the  houses  in  themselTss  are 
not  remarkable  either  for  elegance  of  arehiteotuxv, 
or  extent  of  accommodation,  they  possess  the  rarer 
advantage  of  romantic  and  beautiful  sites.  Of  the 
cottages  and  villas  in  the  environs  of  Melboome, 
we  are  told — 

There  is  much  of  picturesque  beauty  in  the  aspect  of 
these  houses,  as  they  are  seen  crowned  by  their  low 
parilion  roofs,  with  dropping  eaves,  and  retting  in  the 
shade  of  the  broad  verandahs  which  endrole  their  walk 
The  environs  are  full  of  them.  .  .  .  Almost  all  of 
them  stand  in  the  shadow  of  giant  forest  trees,  which 
here  spread  over  the  ground  like  the  ornsmental  timber 
of  a  park ;  the  hollows  and  eminences  by  which  the  sut- 
fkce  is  broken,  being  alike  clear  of  underwood,  aad  of 
every  object  but  the  vast  stems  that  shoot  up  at  intgaiai 
intervals  from  each  other.  The  solitude,  besides,  is  b<m( 
profound ;  and  though  Melbourne  is  only  a  short  mile 
distant,  so  little  of  its  noise  is  carried  that  way,  that  yoo 
might  easily  foncy  yourself  far  away  in  the  depths  of  tin 
inland  forest.  But  the  greatest  attraction  is  the  grees 
sward,  that  stretches  up  to  every  door,  everywhere  otfinv 
ing  to  the  tread  a  short,  firm  carpet  of  verdure,  a  luxury 
of  no  small  price  to  those  whose  daily  labours  lead  them 
into  the  dust  of  the  town.  No  greater  annoyance  can  be 
conceived  than  this  fine  dust,  clouds  of  which  rise  during 
high  winds,  of  such  volume  and  density  as  to  darken  the 
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ikief  over  tiM  town,  and  for  a  time  to  enTelop  it  in  the 
gloom  of  a  London  fog. 

One  adTtntage  poaiessed  by  Port  Phillip — ^though 
keen  cdoDiats  ne  Mmethiog  to  oounterbalance  it 
-48  ita  neyer  haying  been  a  penal  settlement. 
Settlen  from  Van  Diemen's  Laad  hare  brought 
orer  eonvictay  their  assigned  servants ;  but  they 
are  fNfttber,  from  numbers  nor  social  position,  likely 
to  gain  the  same  bad  eminence  and  influence  that 
have  been  attained  by  this  class  of  characters  in  those 
older  oolonies  where,  according  to  Dr.  Lang,  the 
liinilies  of  the  wealthy  descendants  of  those  *^  who 
left  their  country  for  its  good,"  now  say  ^^toe 
an  the  old  aristocracy  of  New  South  Wales." 
Mr.  Murray  rates  very  highly  this  original  ad- 
Tantag«,  which  the  settlement,  however,  only  en- 
joji  in  common  with  South  and  West  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  overrate  it. 
In  the  older  colonies,  the  social  body  may  in  time 
throw  off  its  impurities ;  but  it  is  better  to  set  out 
free  from  contamination.    Gr9at  care  has  been 
tiken  at  home,  it  is  stated,  in  selecting  the  free 
anigmnt  labourers;  an  important  precaution,  as 
we  imagine  that  t^e  idle  offscourings  of  over- 
crowded town  populations,  who  find  their  way  to 
theie  colonies,  though  without  passing  through  a 
erimlnal  court  and  a  jail,  are  often,  morally,  not 
gieatly  superior  to  rural  poachers  and  juvenile 
pilfiererg.    Of  the  labouring  emigrants  selected  for 
this  colony,  it  is  said — 

Ai  a  bcNily,  they  have  given  nnmingled  satisfketion 
wlwnfer  located ;  setting  an  example  which  may  be 
dow  of  oommnnicating  itself  to  others :  bnt  that,  sooner 
or  later,  it  will  exeroiae  an  inflnenoe,  not  only  within 
ihmt  own  qphere,  bat  over  every  grade  of  their  fellow- 
cokttiBts,  is  what  no  one  will  doubt  who  believes  in  the 
(fficaoy  of  good  example,  and  the  power  of  numbers  act- 
iof  in  one  direction,  to  prodnoe  an  impression  over  a 
wide  su&ee. 

'With  the  geography  and  history  of  the  settle- 
ment, of  which  Mr.  Murray  gives  a  brief  but  clear 
uid  comprehensive  account,  we  shall  not  interfere. 
We  need  not  tell  that  the  settlement  is  a  depen- 
dency of  Kew  South  Wales— is  its  Ireland;  and 
that  there  has,  consequently,  been  considerable 
discontent,  and  a  strong  desire  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
I^nion.  Mr.  Murray  seems  to  incline  to  a  sort  of 
Federal  union,  which,  without  separating  the  two 
pwrinces,  shsJl  give  the  weaker  one  more  power 
in  the  management  of  its  own  internal  affairs, 
with  the  entire  control  of  its  revenue.  Lord  Stan- 
ley has  certainly  not  neglected  this  important 
itttleBient ;  but  Mr.  Murray  alleges,  not  without 
RuoB,  that  ft  seat  of  legishiture,  600  miles  off  at 
Sydney,  is  not  well  adapted  to  a  body  of  represen- 
tstires  who,  while  they  attend  to  public  business, 
tit  nnder  the  necessity,  at  the  same  time,  of  per- 
xnally  superintending  their  own  commercial  or 
■grieultural  aflRairs ;  and  even  the  wealthiest  of 
tbe  PortpPhillipians  are  still  in  this  conditbn. 

Bat  the  most  obnoxious  by  iiar  of  all  the  grievances 
tadaied  by  the  eoloaieta  has  now  been  set  at  rest.  The 
rereaaes  of  the  two  eolonies  no  longer  join  in  forming  a 
jpneral  fimd,  but  are  kept  distinct  from  each  other; 
w»t  whioh  arises  from  taxation  at  Port  Phillip  being 
now  deelaied  iaappUoable  to  the  uses  of  Sydney.  Befbre 
HUB  cbange  took  pUce,  the  younger  colony  was  placed 
1^  *  nteation  of  extreme  hardship.  In  want  of  nnmeroos 
wal  iapreTcmenta-such  as  bridges,  roads,  pnblic  edi- 


fices, harbours,  and  especially  labour,  it  saw  the  proceeds 
of  its  land  sales,  by  which  all  these  wants  might  have 
been  supplied,  systematically  diverted  into  the  treasury 
at  Sydney,  and  the  greater  portion  of  them  absorbed  in 
the  support  of  that  district.  As  one  instance  alone,  the 
enormous  sum  of  800,000  pounds  was  raised  from  the 
sale  of  crown  lands  during  the  years  1 840  and  1 84 1 .  Of 
this,  scarcely  one  half  was  devoted  to  the  introduction 
of  emigrants  into  the  colony ;  the  remainder  being  inter- 
cepted by  the  goYemment  of  Sydney,  for  the  furtherance 
of  emigration  to  its  own  shores,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
its  own  pubUc  works ;  while  it  permitted  Melbourne  to 
grow  up  into  a  town  without  a  court-house,  or  govern- 
ment offices,  without  jails  of  an  efficient  description,  or 
even  a  bridge  oyer  the  river  by  which  it  is  divided  in 
two.  •  .  .  Of  all  the  obstacles  to  the  advancement 
of  the  colony,  none,  I  am  persuaded,  has  exercised  eo 
banefU  an  influence  as  this;  and  had  not  a  timely  cheek 
been  put  to  it  by  the  present  administration,  to  whom 
belongs  the  credit  of  the  step,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
assert,  that  the  career  of  the  oobny  would  have  been 
seriously  endangered. 

This  was  a  state  of  things  to  justify  revolt. 
The  Deputy-governor,  Mr.  Latrobe,  is  exceedingly 
popular  in  the  seat  of  his  tnce-rcyalfyf  Melbourne. 
This  is  rather  a  rare  fact,  we  believe,  in  any  small 
colony,  and  says  much  for  his  steady  and  judicious 
administration  of  even-handed  j  ustice.  The  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  the  police,  and  the  municipalautho- 
rity,  seem  on  the  same  footing  as  in  the  other  Aus- 
tralian colonies.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  very 
heavy  duties  upon  all  imported  spirits,  and  from  a 
duty  of  five  per  cent.  oJ  valorem^  upon  tea,  sugar, 
and  wine.  Fort  Phillip  has,  if  not  its  Com  Laws, 
then  a  fixed  duty;  a  most  unwise  arrangement  in 
any  new  settlement.  The  amount  is  five  per  cent, 
upon  flour,  meal,  wheat,  rice,  and  other  grain. 
This  is  but  a  trifle  to  ibid  fixed  duty  of  Ss.  arquarter 
proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell  for  England  ;  but 
it  is  an  evil.  A  bounty  on  the  importation  of  com 
and  provisions  would  be  more  suitable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  infant  colony,  if  it  could  have 
been  afforded.  There  is  also  a  pretty  high  duty  on 
tobacco  and  snuff,  and  ten  per  cent,  upon  all  goods 
not  being  the  produce  of  the  mother  country.  But 
the  sale  of  huids  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  greatest 
source  of  revenue.  There  is  now  little  or  no  un- 
improved land  to  be  obtained  within  five  miles  of 
Melbourne  under  jClO  an  acre. 

An  unwise  regulation,  as  it  tells  against  a  most 
valuable  class  of  settlers,  namely  farmers  of  small 
capital,  who  cultivate  their  land  by  their  own  and 
their  children's  labour,  is  the  prescribed  extent  of 
the  allotments  ;  which  prevents  any  man  wanting 
a  farm  from  obtaining  less  than  an  estate  of  two 
hundred  acres,  or  much  more.  Mr.  Murray  con- 
siders that 

It  will  be  more  advantageous  for  the  settler  on  a  small 
scale  to  conclude  a  pnrchaM  with  some  landholder ;  and, 
as  the  newspapers  teem  with  adTcrtisements  of  land  for 
sale,  he  will  oe  at  no  loss  in  making  a  selection  ttom 
land,  either  wholly  or  partially  improved,  or,  if  he  prefers 
it,lh>m  that  which  still  awaits  the  approach  of  the  axe 
or  plough.  Of  the  latter  description,  there  is  still  an 
abundance  to  be  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Melbourne, 
notwithstanding  the  broad  area  of  cleared  land  by  which 
it  is  begirt,  and  to  which  cultivation  is  daily  adding  its 
tribute.  Doubtless  the  prices  will  appear  startling  to 
the  inquirer,  especially  for  land  as  yet  in  a  rude  state ; 
but  a  little  experience  will  convince  him  that  there  is 
less  foundation  for  deeming  them  exorbitant  than  seems 
reasonable  at  first  sight,  and  that  they  are  no  more  than 
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comnensunie  with  the  high  profits  ^y  which  th9  soil  X9^ 
pays  the  labonn  of  its  onltiTSrtor. 

There  are  many  important  details  to  whiob^ 
tliough  they  nearly  oonoem  persons  intending^  to 
emigrate,  we  cannot  even  advert ;  nor  does  Mr.  Mar^ 
ray  speak  atxthoritatiTely  on  the  subject  of  the 
sou  and  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  colony. 
He  defers  to  the  judgment  and  opinions  of  Umm 
who  ought  to  IcBow  better  than  any  ieaiponury 
Bojottmer ;  and  quotes  ait  oonsideraUe  length  the 
report  of  a  praetieal  agriculturisty  the  Her.  Mr, 
Bolden,  whose  experience  of  colonial  husbandxy 
is  of  some  years'  standing.  Of  the  cattle  and  sheep 
of  the  oolony  that  gentbmaa  said,  at  a  poblie  4hi« 
ner  given  to  Governor  Gipps,— «• 

^  It  is  well  known  that  cattle  tfariTe  here  in  a  mo^  xe- 
nuurkable  manner ;  and  many  of  you  are  aware  that  t 
have  pioenred  the  returns  at  which  beef  has  been  sap- 
piled  at  home  to  the  Englirii  na^y  and  the  East  India 
Company  for  many  years.  I  consider  that  we  may  supply 
them  with  salt  prorisions  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  cheaper 
than  the  rate  at  wMch  they  have  hitherto  received  them. 
In  fket,  no  oonntry  in  the  world  is  capable  of  producing 
beef  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  this  oolony ;  for,  in  all  coun- 
tries nearer  the  tropics,  their  fbod  is  destroyed  In  the 
Bommer  season ;  and  in  colder  latitudes  it  requires  arti- 
iidal  means  to  produce  fat  beef  in  winter.  But  here  our 
cattle  are  flirt  and  thriving  all  the  year  round ;  and,  al- 
though I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Smith- 
fldd  shows  Ibr  many  years,  I  never  saw  beasts  there  ex- 
hibited ftflter  Hiaa  what  I  have  seen  produced  on  the 
natmral  herbage  of  this  country.  Take,  therefore,  the 
open  and  drier  plains  fbr  the  production  of  fine  wool, 
which  this  climate  prodnoes  in  sneh  perfbotion*  Let  the 
moister  and  more  uunly-wooded  districts  be  afipvoprii- 
ated  to  the  growth  Of  cattle  for  supplying  the  British 
navy  and  various  parts  of  the  world  wlUi  s^t  prorisions; 
and  let  the  rioh  alhxvial  flats  be  taiken  for  the  purposes 
of  sgricultorBj  capable  of  growing  foed>  in  the  utmost 
abundanoe  for  many  hundred  times  onrprasent  papula* 
tlon.*** 

But,  in  Australia,  a  feriile  soil  is  not,  as  elsewhere,  the 
sole  test  by  wbi<di  a  hnded  property !» valued.  Perhaps 
a  more  paramount  eonsidemtion  thaii  any 'Is  the  fadt  tf 
its  eijoying  a  copious  sopp^y  of  water,  summnr  as  wisU 
as  winter.  No  land,  indeed,  is  ever  offered  to  the  pnbUo, 
either  by  government  or  private  indiyiduals,  that  does  not 
display  its  extent  of  <^water-frontage  f*  because,  wanting 
that  essBBtial  point,  no  one  wouM  evev  tldnk  of  lookinjs 
at  it;  but  the  in^oiiermast  saiiitfy  himself  by  penosal 
observation  as  to  the  wliole  troth  of  such  statementa. 

Mr.  Murray  gives  rnany^  and,  we  daresay,  vwy 
useful  hints  and  advices  to  the  emigrant  4^or  c 
but  we  must  look  to  matteis  of  more  general  home 
interost,  and  seek  a  little  of  what  may  eniArtaln 
and  enUven  ordinary  readers,  as  w^ll  aa  instruct 
the  colonial  fanner.  So  we  turn  abruptly  ,to  Uls 
in  the  Bush,  to  the  heart  of  which,  the  tnnveUer  ia 
on  his  way  :— 

I  have  said  that  fashion  has  few  courtiers  in  the  wil- 
derness to  wliich  we  are  hastening.  But  this  1  am  in- 
clined to  think  is  a  mistake.  A  more  car^l  survey  of 
my  companion's  outward  man,  induces  me  to  believe 
thai^  deep  in  the  dark  woods  hi  our  lireat,  we  ahaU  find 
an  oracle  whose  voice  has  be^n  consulted  in  these  e4|ui^ 
ments  rather  more  than  private  taste.  Something  there 
is  of  a  desire  to  cultivate  a  rough  outside,  which,  if  the 
trath  be  told,  is  reckoned  highly  genteel  ny  the  gentle- 
men of  the  bush,  aa<l^  at  least,  possesses  the  merit  ef 
being  in  keeping  with  the  sylvan  scenes  they  ike^eat. 


*  Mr.  Bolden  also  eulogized  the  nain  cnjpa,  which,  even  in 
yean  of  drought,  he  «ud,  fkr  exceeded  UDproducaper  acre,  as 
well  as  in  ^fudity,  the  homenDirfb.  But  Mr.  Bolden  may 
he  sanguiM.  He  has  not  Mid  how  many  acr«8  it  requiies  to 
pasture  a  sheep  la  Foil  Phillip.--^«  T,  Af. 


It  Is  diOsult,  to  besoia,-tB-^ne  ia  thrhomdytappohil. 
meats  to  which  Becesmtf,aa  mneh  as-  fcney,  esndeus 
them*  Hats  of  Indian  grassy  Bhootiag«eiiBU  cf  IMss, 
aether  garmeata  fortified  oa  the  aateiier  with  a  easiag 
of  kangaroo  leather,  and  hatf-bods  once  black,  hn  now 
ef  the  iatOBt  mad  cokur,  tern  no  vety  piotane^e  cm* 
tnme  j  y«t  those  who  study  tO>  bo  the  obsssved  of  all 
obaervars,  eontrive  to  throw*  over  the  whole  a  kiad  of 
piratical  aUv  by  girdhig  en  blaek  leatlMm  h^t^wHh 
hage  biaai  hackles,  andiby  elathmg  IlKar  bioaiid  vlssgM 
with  mDustaehes  and  besjrda  of  Taririah  Inxttiisaos.  I 
fear,  however^  thai  auMh  of  the  inteiided  eftet  k  ImI 
by  being  associated  vrith  the  peaeefai,  if  net  aqgMlstl 
par8«its<ofceaating  sheep  and  drMng  tattler   .   .   . 

In  the  meaatime  we  have  left  behind  ns  the  anpavcd 
stxeetaof  Malboamsyfiuiedfor  the  gutftexs that bims* 
dar  ftwm  side  to  side  in  deep^wosn  ohaamels,  wUck,il 
weald  appear,  are  pnrpwely  aegleoted,  in  oidOr  lo  Is^ 
struct  the  popalatioa.  in  leaping* daring,  the- day,  aad  to 
lyiniisb  bruises  sod  hrokea  Ihnhs  by  aig^tibr  the  ad* 
vancement  of  medical  seienoe*        .       .-      «       • 

A  few  miles  Ikom  town  we  begin  to  lose  aaay  ef  tht 
tohemi  ef  lifo^  and  Indaetiy^iat  fa«re  served  to  vender 
oar  ride  less  h>nelf.  Fewer  feoees  beceaie  viribls, 
nuinittg  their  straight  lines  throng  the  woods,  aid  yon 
catch  fewer  glimpses  of  cottages  and  h— sea  planted  ia 
the  ceatre  of  square  eadosures :  everything  denotes  tkst 
we  asegotting  into  the  hush 

Abont  fifteen  miles  from  town  there  isi  a  station  lying 
in  oar  rente,  at  whioh.my  eompaitei  pnoposes  to  mskoa 
halt  for  an  hour  or  two.  -  His  keen  eyes  eoon  detect  tht 
track  thai  turns  off  tnm  the  main  road  and  leads  to* 
wards  the  huts ;  and  before  we  have,  peaetrsled  ftr  by 
ite  windings^  the  gleaming  ef  yelfow  gkain  tahalf  siea 
throagh  some  distant  trees,;  and  anttonnoea  tide  to  be 
iheeite  of  the  home  stations  Amdelhnee  saweundi 
the  field  which  is  only  partialiy  deapedy  not  a  fowgiiats 
of  the  fosest  still  dottiag  lla  snifoee  ;eome  tcrwaiiag  owr 
the  crop,  mere  pillars  of  charcoal,  while  others  flovfiak 
in  ftdl  foUago.  In  the  oentare  stands  tha  principal  bat, 
with  two  or  three  others  intended  to  eerve  as  officea 
Their  whole  appearance  Is  characteristic  of  a  half- 
savage  state  of  ekislenoe.  The  waBs  km  constructed  of 
thsi  material  kaeim  in  the  edony  aaf<  wattle  anddsls" 
or,  in  other  words,  a  frame  of  wicker-work  ofvisrspstad 
with  mud;  and  support  a  roof  covered  with  roUs  of  bark 
which  the  wooden  stretchers  that  press  them  down  caa 
scarcely  keep  from  resuming  their  original  arcuUr 
shape.  Two  or  three  windows,  or  port-hole^  admit  the 
light ;  while  a  huge,  misshapen  chimney  of  turf  flanks  one 
end  of  the  dwelling  in  front,  which,  on  the  whole,  naj 
be  considered  as  a  pretty  fa|r  specimen  of  &  bnsh  hat. 
At  the  door  the  master  comes  out  to  receive  us^  and  to 
give  UB  a  welcome  with  all  the  unceremonious  fltoogb 
kindly  hospitality  of  a  settler.  The  interior  bj  no  means 
belies  the  expectations  excited  by  these  obserraiioDfl. 
Stumblbig  over  a  mud  floor,  moulded  by  heavy  heels  into 
aa  excellent  model  of  a  mountainous  region,  we  find  oar 
way  to  a  seat;  and,  safely  balanced  thereon^  after  one  or 
two  nnsucoessftil  attempts,  fbr  it  has  a  great  tendencj  to 
topple  over,  we  perceive  we  are  in  an  apartment  uiai 
seems  fresh  fh)m  the  hands  of  Robinson  Crusook  The 
inside  of  the  walls  differs  in  nothing  from  the  exteiior 
except  that  the  mud  is  a  little  smooSier  ;  but  the  bark 
above  onr  heads  is  hidden  from  view  by  a  ceilingof  canvass 
stretched  across;  once,  perhaps,  of  snowy  purity,  but  now 
sadly  defaced  by  sundry  stains  and  blotche8,'*-the 
handiwork  of  a  leaky  roof  and  the  last  rainy  season.  At 
one  side  yawns  the  fireplace,  a  cavern  of  huge  djimea* 
sions,  within  which  a  Whist  party  might  ensconce  thtm* 
selves  very  comfortably,  and  with  plenty  of  room  to 
spare.  As  it  Is  now  midsummer,  instead  of  the  ponder- 
ons  logs,  or  rather  trunks  of  trees  that  are  wont  to  roar 
and  blase  as  if  in  a  fhmace,  the  h'ght  of  day  datcends 
from  a  wide  aperture  Intended  to  serve  as  a  chuaoeyi 
and  fills  the  vacancy  with  warm  sunshine.  Doors  and 
windows  of  extraordinary  architecture  complete  the  pie* 
ture.  Through  one  of  the  doors,  which  boasts  of  as 
many  crevices  sis  planks,! have  a  view  of  anothari^»art* 
ment,  whose  arrojigements  bespeak  it  ,to  b^  the  chamber 
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of  miMffaiiis:' Indeed^  Hwovid  b»  «ii^'«xiceM  •reTvffilJy 
W  «k  i»  be  j^own  over  the  booM ;  as  fnm  ike  epol 
fftee  I  sitririiat&OB  ehiikks  in  the  partltiotw  und  eye- 
let keies.iBtfw  wood-iforit)  I  havd  a  pnMT  Ikiy  ideA  of 
t^lQ[«th'Uiiiitemdth«fther<mB»MJyeittfaigr.  Alltbls 
iwgbnyi-ig  nqdered  wtaXb  «Dre  tirikiiig'  hy  itv  eoirttaAt 
with  thfr<lHiiitiiydy  whioby  pwiaif' t«  the  |>rDiditity  of 
toin^^  ^v.«atpezior  to  'ilmi  UiuiUly  Been-  in  the  hmih. 
IMofttKf*  <>aqp^  itself  in  the  sofk  ead  table,  although 
Uth^ivear  a  kiti4  «0  vokkee  ahr^  as  if  kmred  by  long 
Mage  to  tbahard  IcaoekB  itf- aiH>Vtiiglii)»{  andin^tie 
iwtMt  a]daodte<te  halts  'ipcm  tfafoe  1^  the  TeniAiiiing 
meahwiiiidnig  oO  toandiiige  ia  a  deep  ozoavatton  that 
lies  ondenaath  it.>  Dinally  orev  the  inelmxaenl  haage 
OMofiihorhu^eal  blohi  ia  theeaHTMs  eefHaf^  indltating 
tbt  heseftha  floods  poor  doww  their'  feea^viist  etraaine ; 
Mil  n^e^  aaaiioiMkniig'ho^  in  atahiy  d«y,'flhe  pet* 
ftnofrikaeys  he^^peBt>-<H!vtHttMr  she  lits  with  aa  vu*- 
bnUaofethaUd,  orpats  on. a.  laanllo-Mai*  hidy  of  the 
lio«ie»  ov  jraUH^r  ha^  eoieia  and  pats  a  stop  io  fViTther 
flpeeolation.  I^e  ia  a  native-  of  this  ne^  woiid-^an 
^Uiglo-iMteaMail ;  haslnhnslied  iio«v>here  hdt  In  A'iiiAra- 
lift  ;<  sad  hoa^aeonna  othef  metropoUs  hat  SydnOy,  ^ithere 
fbe  nasrtenu  l<ikeiaU>hei}  aistgr  Austmliaa^  the 
kMtfsi  is>in>  .^ostesiiinL'  of  ao  ioMill  share  of  perB<H>al 
•ttnwtio&flr  and  paKtahee,  to  the  fhH»  of  the  style  of 
kamty-bf  wiuoh/they  are  ohataoterised.  Daric  eyes 
tnd  dark  hair  generally  pMf>ul,  and  are*  anited'  to  a 
^mloxSon  whiclr  shema- to  onra  the  hiflaenee  of  a 
foalhsraisast^  ^  Vhoagh  there  iamo  wsiit«f  rioh  Meoai 
«tt  the  riteeks>  ii  is  far  lets  fldr  than  what  we  are  aoens- 
timed  to  aaa  cm  oar  noxthem  shells.  In  trath  they  art 
s  hig^ly^iateraatiag  raoe^  and  are  gifted  trith  ttneh  to 
aiathe  goadfftiUr.of  iha  strsagsf^  Ia  partlealar,  yott 
aiU  ibsetTaa^gentianeis  of  maaoer,  of  toao,  and  move- 
Mii/^4hat  aaaiUs  natnlal  to  all;  sometimes^  H  mttst  be 
•itfi^sedrf^Kfging  npea  lahgooTybatat  all  times  oonvey- 
mg  tW  IttpraBBum-of  great  andability  and  iondemeftt  of 
diflfoeition*-]  •  .-.•'•■  •  •    - 

Birtith^  ^ictijik^tte  and  the  awftil,  like  tie  use- 
fa\  We  'mtiit'htipi'  past,  as  if  "  the  forest  were  on 
fire  "  t>eIuD,4  V^  (aslfr.  Hurray  and  has  companioB 
actually  fofUkd  it,)  to  get  to  anothcp  lodga  ia  tiie 


Oor  dest!Jiai2(^xi  is  at  length  in  Bight:  a  low  hut,  the 
l^cidre  df  ihsttiG  neatn^ss^  and  far  superior  to  the  habita- 
tion I  hate*fb;nnerly  de&cHbed ;  haying  reasbn  to  boast  of 
itssbhigte  roof  and  the  porch  by  which  you  enter*  Before 
fte  dbqr  lies  a  ^arden^  railed  in  and  ^loping  down  to  a 
a^der-hole^  wfioso  biimminff  waters,  ever  clear  and  sweet 
dmraghoiit  thfe  long  teign  ^  sumqier,  have  been  the  chief 
tttntetion  iii'the  choice  of  this  site.  Further  back  stand 
ti»  ottces  i^id  hams,  shiuled  by  noble  gum  trees;  and  a 
hTge  paddock,  enclosed  with  a  stiff  fence^  coTers  many 
an  sere  of  the  native  pasture:  while  another  fence  sur? 
wo^  i  patfeh  of  growing  wheat,— both  enclosures  ap- 
^eiMil^Iq^b  ditninQtlte  plots  amid  the  open  expanse  in 
^rtii^  iht^  are  situated.  Little  there  is  to  remind  yon 
tf  botn^;  fbr  eteiything  ha«  been  reared  after  a  rude 
iWoB.  ¥et  this  IS  the  abode  of  life;  and  how  welcome 
fte  ^1^  to^hiiii  who  feels,  as  he  enters  the  light  of  the 
dea^fitf,  fhat  gOinjg  down  into  the  forest  has  been«  in 
thrtijfte  **|toing  down  to  the  peat  deep  !"..,. 

w  tieoouunodations  within  are^  for  the  bush»  on  a 
nperb  Kide  :  a  real  table  and  real  chairs,— not  the  few 
I'lnks  nailed  together^  no^  the  wooden  stools  which  yon 
to  IS  siihBtltAteff  in  other  huts;  and,  moreover,  an  old 
<lea3^]MekiiaD|-hbx  tgtires  as  a  hook-case,  and  contains  a 
detea  we^thtoi&ed  tolumei^;  and  there  are  doors  to  the 
oaier  injartia^ii^'ind  curtains  to  the  four  panes  of  glass 
tStt  wnlft  t»b  ajj^kij  while  everything  is  scrupulously 
<^efta^-^ttlUI)ui^  iny  entertainer's  housekeeper,  who  is 
ngarM  iji-tha  pitagon  of  her  profession  A  over  the 
*tturt^  i^a:  Ai  the  early  honr  of  six  we  have  tea 
9tntSitf,  TUh  is  the  beverage  of  the  bush ;  master  or 
BUyjfdaWfli  '^hd  ho  other  liquid  but  this  to  moisten 
fMirtlay*^  thd  2f  yon  wi^  to  indulge,  yon  must  be  sa- 
tiaM  ^mf(''^9  klJii^^  and  iii  temperate  contents.  At 
**-^,th**tiite'  iih  tahgedhtside  the  plates  as  at  break- 


Mt,  ktd  the  servant  ponrfi  ont  as  many  libatiOns  as  you 
please.  The  same  thing  is  done  at  supper;  and  between 
moals,  whenever  yon  feel  thirsty,  the  cry  is  for  some 
nors  tea,  whieh  speedily  makes  its  appeatanoe.  The 
00^8  thftt  aM  thus  disposed  of  amoaiit  to  something 
quite  incredible;  sjod  confirmed  topers  never  smptied  ao 
many  hogsheads  as  a  regular  bushman  does  boxes  of  t^a. 
.'«...  Ail  other  liquids  of  a  stronger  description  are 
ahabst  trnfiTersally  bamshed;  not  so  mnch,  it  must  he 
confesava^  from,  oheioe  as  iWtta  the  atter  impossihility  of 
ohtainiog  ^ea^  in  the  interior*  Before  a  keg  of  mm 
reaches  its  destination,  unnumbered  are  the  dangers 
through  which  it  must  run  the  gauntlet.  Drays  will  njH 
set  on  had  roads,  and  their  cargo  be  wrecked  beyond 
the  hopes  of  ssflvage;  fldthless  drivers  wUl  broach  the 
cask>  sod  msko  maaj  with  what  was  to  gladden  their 
masters'  hearts ;  and,  worst  of  all,  should  it  saihly  ar* 
riv^  on  the  news  beii^'spread,  the  whole  oonntry  side 
IvQI  flock  fo  judge  of  its  quality,  and  will  remam  nntU 
the  last  drop  ia  drained,  |ind  the  possessor  nearly  driven 
to  the  brisk  of  despair.  No  wonder,  then,  thai  thopm* 
dent  settlers  prefer  loading  their  dray  wUh  eomething 
more  enduring  than  the  ill*&ted  fire-water. 

As  a  substitute  for  bread,  we  have  damper^— 4he  ststf 
of  life  in  the  backwoods  of  Australia*  Take  a  mam  of 
dough,  shaped  like  a  thin  cheese,  cover  it  over  with  hot 
embers,  let  it  remain  till  the  cmst  is  hsrd>  and  thmt 
scrape  away  the  ashes,  and  yoa  have  damper  hafere 
you.  With  your  knife  out  off  a  wedge  and  hand  thi 
loaf  to  your  next  neighbour.  Be  not  partienlar  if  the 
aforesaid  knife  ha^  just  been  employed  ahont  your  mat* 
ton  chop,  as  spare  ones  are  a  luxury  yoa  maal  not  ex* 
pect  in  the  bush  ;  and  if,  as  a  last  resomce,  yoa  think  of 
wiping  yours  on  the  table-cloth,  ten  to  one  such  aa  9X* 
ticle  is  unknown  within  the  compass  of  twenty  nulok 

At  this  station,  the  wonder'  and  envy  of  sur- 
iy)ttnding  stations,  there  was  found  the  magnifi- 
cence of  delft  dishes,  not  more  thaxi  the  half  of 
tkem  cracked  i — an  extraordinary  degree  of  refiiM- 
ment  this.  The  tohaeco  pipe  is  the  gi^t  soother 
of  HSb  in  tlie  Bush ;  and  the  shorter  and  blacker, 
the  more  like  the  genuine  Scotch  cuttie  ox  the  Irish 
dhudeeny  the  pipes  are,  they  are  the  more  prized, 
and  often  shrined  in  eases  of  silrer,  though  gener- 
ally worn  in  the  hat-hand,  like  those  of  the  **  fin- 
est l^isantry,''  at  once  for  ornament  and  safety. 
At  the  last  station  described,  the  stock  amounted 
to  three  thousand  sheep,  which  is  considered  under 
the  aTcrage  of  such  establishments ;  with  a  few 
head'  of  cattle,  arid  iotne  horses.  The  run^  or 
Tttnge  of  pasturage,  was  considered  a  fine  one. 
The  details  of  managing  stock  seem  much  the 
same  as  those  described  by  other  writers,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  Wages 
flref  retried  as  comj^aratiyely  high  in  all  these 
colonies  ^  hut  this  surely  does  not  apply  to  the 
wages  of  shepherds,  a  most  important  class  of  la- 
bourers, who  are  now  better  paid  at  home.  The  pre- 
TBiling  disease  among  the  fiocks  appears  of  a  much 
more  malignant  natiure  than  any  of  which  we 
hare  experience  at  home.  The  ^  seah"  ia  one  of 
the  worst  ills  with  which  the  settler,  if  a  flock-mas- 
t&y  hasix)  contend.  The  eifect  of  this  frightful  con^ 
tagiouB  distemper,  is  to  deteriorate  both  the  quanti- 
ty and  quality  of  the  wool,  hesidea  proving  hi^y 
injurious  to  the  constitution  of  the  sheep ;  and — 

So  subtle  Ss  the  contagion,  that  a  piece  of  tainted 
wool,  thrown  into  a  fold,  is  quite  sufficient  to  commuai- 
cate  the  poison,  which  immediately  spreads  like  wildfire 
among  the  flock,  and  can  only  be  eradicated  by  a  tedious 
and  expensive  process.  An  application  of  corrosive  sab- 
limate,  several  times  repeated,  is  fowsA  to  he  the  most 
effectual  remedy.    Yet  the  disease  is  never  wholly  ex- 
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tirpated,  ftlthoagh  the  aheap  ue  reported  ^elean,"  And 
freqaenil  J  bredu  forth  egun  after  a  ahort  disappear- 


At  one  timey  the  eyil  looked  bo  serions,  that  the 
oolonial  Legielatnre  attempted  to  check  it  h^  a 
sort  of  sheep  fuarantine^  which,  like  all  regulations 
of  the  kind,  proved  useless.  Mr.  Murray  warns 
the  emigrant  who  intends  to  hecome  a  sheep-far* 
mer,  against  not  only  unclean  sheep,  but  against 
the  very  ground  where  tainted  flocks  have  ever 
browsed.  The  commercial  embarrassments  of  this 
and  the  larger  colony,  have  necessarily  been  rfr> 
fleeted  on  the  sheep-fanners ;  but  Mr.  Murray 
administers  consolation,  applicable  at  least  to  those 
who  have  sufficient  capital  or  credit  to  be  able  to 
wait  for  the  turn  of  the  tide,  when  be  says, 

So  long  as  a  market  for  wool  is  found  in  England,  the 
abeep-i^rmer  need  not  mnrmnr  loidly  at  his  accuma- 
lating  flocks  :  for  while  their  fleeces  pay  all  expenses, 
he  can  afford  to  wait  till  better  times  arriTO  ;  mora  for- 
tnnate  than  those  who  must  either  eftot  aales  or  elose 
their  establishments  in  deqpair ;  and,  in  a  word,  all  that 
I  have  seen  of  his  present  condition,  has  conYinced  me 
to  the  full,  that  he  is  placed  in  the  situation  of  one  who 
doea  not  lose  ground,  but  whose  progress  is  merely  sus- 
pended for  a  season. 

Showing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
both  kinds  of  stock,  cattle  and  sheep,  Mr.  Murray 
leaves  the  emigrant  to  choose  between  them,  and 
paints  the  life  of  the  **  gentleman  farmer  "  in  fairer 
colours  than  we  have  sometimes  seen  employed.  But 
much  depends  on  taste.  To  some  men  there  is  a 
resistless  charm  in  the  wild  freedom  of  gipsy  life. 
Danger  from  the  Aborigines,  or  the  more  formid- 
able Bushrangers,  is  held  of  little  moment,  while 
the  ease  and  leisure  of  the  farmer-proprietors  are 
highly  prized.  And  when  this  ease  and  absence 
of  care  extends  to  the  mind,  it  cannot  be  priaed 
too  highly.  That  "  Care  killed  a  cat,"  was  never 
so  true  in  English  society  as  at  this  time.  ^*  In 
truth,"  says  Mr.  Murray, 

There  are  few  vocations  that,  on  the  whole,  make 
sneh  slender  demands  on  one's  time  and  energies.  Your 
morning's  canter  round  the  station  being  ended,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  is  at  your  disposal,  either  for  pastime 
or  other  pursuits ;  or  if  of  an  active  temperament,  and 
indisposed  to  lounge  away  the  hours  as  most  of  the  set- 
tlers do,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover  a  multitude 
of  occupations  connected  with  your  establishment  which 

will  ftiUy  occupy  your  spare  time In  fact,  I 

can  compare  the  settler's  life  to  nothing  so  much  as  that 
of  a  country  gentleman,  who,  from  choice,  takes  an  active 
management  in  the  operations  of  his  estate  ;  and  who, 
without  being  compelled  to  an  unremitting  superinten- 
dence, devotes  himself  to  his  pursuit,  only  so  far  as  he 
finds  consistent  with  his  convenience.    That  such  a  life, 
therefore,  has  many  charms,  is  readily  to  be  imagined, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  ease  and  independence  which  it 
confers  on  those  who  embrace  it.    ....    .    With 

what  feelings  must  the  change  be  i^elcomed  by  the 
youth  lately  emancipated  from  some  of  the  mercantile 
dungeons  of  London  or  Liverpool,  and  now  free  to  range 
over  the  little  domain  he  calls  his  own  ;  his  hours,  his 
movements,  and  his  will,  for  the  flist  time,  at  his  sole  dis- 
posal. 

Having  drawn  a  rather  flattering  picture  of  the 
life  of  the  Bush,  in  all  its  wild  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, he  concludes. 

If  this  representation  be  truly  drawn,  it  is  applicable 
to  three-fourths  of  the  settlers,  not  only  in  the  district 
of  Port  Fhillip,  but  in  every  colony  of  Australia.  ' 


The  cruelties  and  atrocities  that  have  been 
practised  upon  the  Aborigines  are  not  altogether 
veiled  by  Mr.  Murray,  nor  at  all  vindicated ;  but 
they  are  either  imputed  to  the  convict  servants  of 
the  settlers  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  in  self-defence. 

It  is  a  singular  £eu^  in  natural  history,  that 
the  cattle  of  the  colonists  have  an  instinctive 
aversion  to  the  presence  of  the  natives,  from 
whom  they  will  flee,  if  at  liberty;  and  that  the 
sight  of  <'  a  black  fellow"  will  throw  a  buUock- 
team  into  **  the  most  admired  disorder."  Aware 
of  this  bestial  prejudice,  the  natives  take  a 
mlachieTons  pleasure  in  setting  the  herds  of  any 
settler  at  whom  they  have  a  grudge,  a-scampering 
among  those  of  his  neighbours,  to  their  mutual 
axmoyance.  Some  measures  have  been  adopted  by 
the  colonial  government  for  the  proteotion  and 
civilisation  of  the  natives ;  hut,  like  the  Red  Men, 
and  the  Aborigines  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  a 
few  more  generations  they  will  probably  have  dis- 
appeared with  the  kangaroo  and  the  emu. 

Mr.  Murray  concludes  with  some  judicious  sd« 
vioe  to  emigrants,  whom  he  neither  buoys  up  with 
extravagant  hopes,  nor  unduly  depresses*  On  an 
important  head  he  remarks** 

In  Hut,  there  are  but  two  claases  of  individnala  dedred 
in  the  colony,  and  who  alone  have  any  ohanee  of  anceeed- 
iag ;  vis.,  the  individual  with  o^ital,  aad  the  individual 
with  labour.  Both  of  these  have  as  vride  a  field  open  fiitr 
their  respective  qualifications  as  could  be  wished ;  both 
will  find  their  riches,  whether  lying  in  their  ool&n  or  in 
their  thews  and  sinews,  yielding  a  foniibld  inoreaae  tnm 
being  transplanted  to  this  distant  soil ;  both  have  wiUiin 
their  grasp  the  attainment  of  opulence,  by  the  exeroin 
of  no  more  than  common  industry  and  prudence.  To  tbeae, 
the  colony  will  prove  an  El  Dorado;  but  by  all  others 
it  ought  to  be  understood,  that  the  diffloulties  they  ex- 
pect to  avoid  by  coming  here,  are  not  a  whit  leas  fomid- 
able  and  perplexing  than  in  the  mother  country.  Neither 
is  this  a  place  for  those  who  rear  their  visions  of  emi- 
nence upon  their  abilities All  the  profes- 
sions may  be  regarded  as  either  overstocked,  or  as  so 
feebly  supported  as  to  hold  forth  no  inducements  for 
their  practice.  In  the  bush  there  are  numbers  of  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  who,  finding  in  Melbourne  no  scope 
for  their  avocations,  have  wisely  turned  sheep-iknners, 
and  retired  thither,  where  their  presence,  especially  thit 
of  the  medical  fraternity,  confers  a  benefit  on  their  own 
and  the  surrounding  districts.  Of  those  who  have  re- 
mained in  town,  there  are  none,  unless  rendered  inde- 
pendent by  other  means,  who  succeed  in  deriving  more 
than  a  bare  competence  from  their  occupations.  I  repeat, 
therefore,  that  the  idea  of  acquiring  wealth  ought  nerer 
to  be  entertained  by  him  who  cannot  bring  pecuniary 
resources  to  his  aid. 

The  possession  of  iC5000,  or  upwards,  of  capital, 
enables  a  man  to  make  a  rapid  fortune.  He  need 
not  invest  it  all  in  stock.  Loans  upon  mortgsges 
bear  fr^m  10  to  16  per  cent  interest,  and  ars  repre- 
sented as  equally  safe  as  in  England.  With  the 
present  low  rate  of  interest  in  England,  and  its 
vast  amount  of  nearly  useless  capital,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  rate  of  interest  keeps  up  so  long 
in  these  colonies.  The  influx  of  British  money, 
though  the  late  ^  commercial  crisia^'  will  not  acce- 
lerate its  flow,  must  speedily  tend  to  equalize  the 
rate  of  interest ;  if  *' commission"  and  "sgencies* 
were  once  placed  upon  a  sound  and  proper  footing. 
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WixnouT  advocating  any  one  of  the  abstrupe 
doetiinef  concenuQg  Mind,  whicU  have  from  time 
to  time  a1»orbed  the  attention  of  philoaophersk  or 
pRBoining  to  point  out  the  relative  valne  of  the 
material  emanatione  of  EpiouruSy  the  phantonu 
of  Ariatotle,  the  aicbetypes  of  Plato,  the  vision- 
uy  nonentities  of  Berkeley,  the  acquired  ideas  of 
Loeke^  or  the  bumps  and  hollows  of  the  GFaU*io 
philoiophy,  in  aolving  the  enigma  of  the  {luman 
Hind,  we  will  venture  on  the  recital  of  a  few  illus- 
tniicm,  which  serve  to  show  the  deep  and  myste* 
noiu  inflaenee  which  external  incidents  have  had 
in  the  formation  of  character,  in  the  masses  and 
IB  the  individual.  In  doing  this,  we  do  not  wish  to 
imply  th^t  *^  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances ;" 
for  with  the  universally-quoted  Shakspere  we 
agiee:  ^  'Tis  in  ourselves  that  we  are  this  or  that ; 
oor  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  which  our  wills  are 
gardeners :  so  that,  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or  sow 
iHtace,  or  set  hyssop,  or  weed  up  thyme,  either  to 
luTs  it  sterile  with  idleness  or  manured  with  in- 
diutiy,why,  the  power  and  corrigible  authority  of 
thii  lies  in  our  wills."  Guarding,  then,  against 
uy  miseonception  on  thb  point,  and  allowing  the 
basaty  and  truth  of  the  passage  quoted,  we  shall 
yet  find  that  individuals  have  been  much  led  by 
external  pageantry ;  often  kept  in  thraldom  by  the 
aune ;  and  at  other  times  have  gathered,  from  a 
psasing  incident,  facte  and  principles  which  have 
established  their  fame,  and  blessed  mankind. 
Wherever  it  has  been  the  object  of  interested  par- 
ties to  mask  truth  or  conceal  error,  there  has  the 
inugination  been  appealed  to  by  a  thousand  scenes, 
and  the  excited  feelings  enlisted  to  their  service. 
We  see  this  forcibly  illustrated  in  all  matters  of 
Rligion.  Wherever  it  has  been  wished  to  convert 
the  innate  feeling  of  reverence  to  Grod  into  a  mere 
i^ent  for  acquiring  command  or  gaining  wealth, 
then  the  magio  of  external  influences  has  been 
bionght  into  play  to  bewilder  the  fancy  and  intoxi- 
cate the  mind,  which  would,  if  uninfluenced,  descry 
troth,  and  be  led  to  a  deep  adoration  of  its  loveli- 
DSH>  simplicity,  and  beauty.  In  considering,  for 
uutance,  the  character  of  the  early  Britons,  and 
the  knowledge  that  was  then  existing  in  our  island, 
ve  are  struck  with  the  amount  of  superstition  that 
then  prevailed.  There  must  have  been  some  ela- 
Wnte  machinery  at  work  to  keep  the  mind  in 
Qch  dark  subjection.  History  teems  with  much 
that  is  wondrous  and  startling.  It  teUs  usof  mighty 
eaves  and  gloomy  forests,  stupendous  altars,  and 
loagie  incantations.  But  let  us  enter  a  little  into  the 
■npeistitious  rites  of  this  extraordinary  race  of  men. 

The  Druids  had  as  many  orders  and  grades  of 
luk,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  hierarchy  of  the  pre- 
sent day ;  and  their  dress  was  modified  and  regu- 
^ted  by  individual  rank.  Each  sufiered  his  beard 
te  grow  to  the  greatest  possible  length ;  and  around 
his  neok  wore  the  mysterious  serpent-egg.  Won- 
derfol  and  magic  powers  were  ascribed  to  this.  It 
^^  Kported  that  each  egg  was  the  product  of  a 
number  of  serpents  rolled  together  in  a  coil,  and 


that  it  was  hurled  into  the  air,  at  the  moment  of 
its  fonnation,  accompanied  with  hisses  and  sounds ; 
that  the  birth  had  been  watched  by  a  Druid  in 
full  pontifical  robes,  mounted  on  a  white  horse ; 
that,  at  the  moment  it  was  hurled  into  air,  he  sped 
forward,  and  caught  the  treasure  in  an  unsullied 
tunic  ere  it  had  been  polluted  by  a  touch  of  earth ; 
that  in  the  deepest  spot  of  the  gloomy  temple,  its 
virtues  had  been  recited,  and,  amid  prayers  and  in- 
cantations, it  was  conveyed  with  all  its  mysterious 
attributes,  to  the  neck  of  the  possessor.  Like  the 
Brahmins,  the  Druldioal  priests  had  a  epecies  of 
bull  sacred  to  the  worship  of  their  gods.  They 
were  beautiful  animals.  Their  horns  were  shorty 
clear,  and  slightly  curved ;  and  their  skins  being 
of  snowy  whiteness,  they  formed  an  interesting 
feature  in  the  landscape,  as  they  roamed  through 
the  dark  paths  or  open  vistas  of  the  forests.  We 
will  now  foUow  the  Druids  through  one  of  their 
awful  ceremonies.  It  is  a  high  festival.  It  is  the 
tenth  of  March — ^the  first  day  of  their  year.  A 
solitary  misletoe  has  been  discovered.  It  is  even- 
ing. Every  light,  from  the  small  rush  in  the 
squalid  hut  to  the  larger  light  of  the  then  rude 
palace,  is  extinguished.  The  night  is  sacred  tp 
the  worship  of  the  serpent,  and  of  fire ;  and  the 
mistletoe  is  about  to  be  cut  from  the  sacred  oak. 
Two  snow-white  bulls  have  been  captured.  They 
are  led  forward  through  the  hallowed  grove.  The 
gloomy  forest  is  entered  by  thousands ;  rude  music 
is  sounding;  and  the  white-robed  priests,  with 
wand  in  hand,  are  following,  with  measured  step,  in 
the  wake  of  one  of  nobler  mien,  and  more  com* 
manding  look,  and  whose  dress  bespeaks  him  an 
Arch-Druid.  In  his  hand  is  a  golden  knife,  and 
his  robes  have  a  longer  sweep,  and  more  graceful 
foldings,  than  those  of  his  attendants.  The  mys* 
tic,  egg-bearing  chain  that  encircles  his  neck  is 
more  massive ;  his  wand  is  loftier ;  and  a  *^  breast- 
plate of  justice ''  rests  on  his  bosom.  Hundreds  of 
men  and  women,  painted  with  ochre,  or  covered 
with  skins,  are  following  in  their  rear.  The  ores* 
centic  moon  is  shining  on  high ;  but  its  silvery 
light  scarce  penetrates  the  dark  forest.  The  solemn 
group  moves  on ;  and  the  cry  of  many  a  startled 
bird  salutes  the  ear.  Many  a  vista  has  been  trod- 
den ;  and  a  long  and  weary  way  has  been  wended 
among  trees  that  have  battled  the  storm  for  cen* 
turies.  But  a  gnarled  and  gigantic  oak  is  at 
length  descried,  stretching  out  its  withered  and 
mighty  arms  in  the  faint  moonshine.  Around 
its  hoary  trunk,  and  from  its  knotty  limbs, 
the  sacred  bough  displays  its  pearly  berries. 
This  is  the  object  of  their  pilgrimage.  The  priests 
draw  near.  The  music  and  the  clamour  cease. 
The  painted  multitude  stand,  with  trembling 
awe,  in  the  dim  distance.  The  animals  are 
brought  forward,  and  their  horns  are  now  lashed 
to  the  body  of  the  tree.  Their  bellowings  make 
the  woods  echo ;  but  the  mysterious  rite  is  not 
accomplished.  A  Druid  ascends  the  tree,  and 
with  a  golden  knife  severs  the  sacred  bough  from 
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its  fosfer-pareut ;  but  no  huinan  hand  has  yel 
polluted  it  by  a  touch.'  Its  fall  is  gently  checked 
by  the  lender  wand  6f  the  Arch-Druid,  and  it  Is 
caught  in  a  white  cloth  to  be  borne  with  solemn 
pomp  to  the  temple  of  the  Terrible  Power  to  whom 
the  groves  axe  sacred.    The  bulls  &fe  how  slain^ 
the  risoera  are  examined,  and  divination   suc- 
ceeds.   But  other  sacrifices /ire  demanded,  and  the 
slaughtered  animals  are  yet  to  be  burnt  on  the 
altars  of  the  temple.    The  groves  are  retrodden 
with  solemnity  as  befote,  and  the  rude,  hideous^ 
gigantic  pile  is  onpe  more  reached.    The  god  re- 
quires a  human  saciMce,  and  one  has  bee£  Icept 
for  the  occasion.    Deep  in  th6  earth  a,  dungeon 
has  been  prepared,  and  there  the  condefained  culpri't 
has  been  Immured,  through  many  a  dreary  week, 
for  the  express  purpose  ibf  fbrming  jBk  sacfihcial 
ofTerlng.    He  now  comes'  foiih,  paJe,  weak,  and 
thinl    His  sandy  hair  has  grown  lank  ah^  wiry, 
and  the  ochre-stained  lines  of  his  body  and  his 
face,  though  somewhat'  faded,  form  a  ghastly  con- 
trast to  the  blanched  appearance  of  th^  rest  of  hli 
person  and  visage  :  for  his  eyes  are  sunk  In  their 
orbits,  and  his  cheek  is  haggard  with  fear.    Dark 
days  spent  in  awful  musings,  long  nights  of  pain- 
ful watching  Or  frightful  dreams,  have  exhausted 
every  energy,  and  made  him  a  weak,  tr^mbling^ 
emaciated  wretch.     But  he  comes  forth  to  be 
victimized  as  a  sacrifice.  '  A  Dhiid  robed  In  a  sur- 
plice, and  bearing  a  long  wand,  precedes   thef 
unhappy  creature,  and  brings  him  to  a  group  of 
other  priests,  with  the  Arch-Druid  standing  before 
them.    The  high  priest' points  to  a  withered  bak^ 
at  a  short  distance.    Thither  the  prisoner  is  led. 
A  huge  osier  basket  is  at  his  side,  containing  the 
remains  of  the'  slaughtered  butl^  hut  a  vacancy 
remains.  The  multitude  are  fn  breathless  suspense. 
The  priests,  with  the  Arch-Druid  at  th6ir  head, 
marchforward^earing  golieti  sacrificial  knives  and 
white  wands.  T^e  hands  and  arms  of  the  unhappy 
man  are  pinioned  over  his  head;  and  now,  after 
a  slight  pause,  a  priest  plungies  a  sabre'  into  his 
midriff.    He  falls.    The  white-robed  Druids  gather 
round  him,  watch  the  convnlsiQi;is  prompted  by  his 
agony,  and  minutely  scan  the  crimson  torrent  as 
itfiows  from  his  chest.    iThese  frightfu)  appear- 
ances having  passed  away,  the  body  Is  laid  open, 
and  the  entrails,  reeking  with  life,  are  exhibited 
to  the  tsontemplation  of  the  Ardh-Druid,  who  pre- 
tends to  gather  from  these  thihgs  omens  of  eVents 
ta  come,  and  divines  accordingly*'    The  body  is 
now  plunged  into  the  osier  basket,  dhigg^  to  the 
stony  altar,  and  hoisted  thereon.  The  fire  is  lighted, 
and  Druidical  worship,  with  all  its  gloomy  horrors, 
is  carried  on.    Such  is  a  short  and  imj^erfect 
sketch  of  the  external  influence  which  was  made 
to  bear  upon  the  minds  and  feelings  of  our  rude 
fore&thers,  and  by  which  they  were  lopg  kept 
in  superstitious  darkness  and  under  the  thrall  of  a 
proud  and  cruel  priesthood.    In  all  lands  wherever 
Paganism  lived  or  lives,  ^  pageantry  as  awful  is 
caiTied  on.    The  bloody  worship  of  Moloch  in 
Syria,  the  ntes  of  Typhon  and  Isis  in  the  land 
of  the  Pyramids,  the  ghastly  revels  of  Odin  in  Scan- 
dinavia, the  superstitions  of  the  South  Seas,  the 
crushing  system  of  Juggernaut  in  India,  display 


the  darkening  influence  which'  such  ft^nrf  has 
ever  had  upon  the  mSnd  and  Intellect  of  man !  So 
mnch  has  it  lent  its  inagic  aid  to  the  ]()i:optLgstioii 
of  error;  the  concealment  of  truth,  and  the  aggmi- 
dis^Bment  of  selfishness,  that  a,  refiex  action  has 
ere  noVt  been  excited :  and  there  have  not  been 
wanting  those'  who  WeW  for^*  ^gin^'ddwii  th* 
cathedrald,*^  biLnishing  ihe  organ  a$  a  '^  mere  kisi 
of  whistles,**  and  lipoiling  ^th  ruihle^^iandflrt 
productions  of  a  'Raffaelle  or  aij  An^Io}  But 
extremes  are  dangerous.  Painting  niay  be  mkde 
sub^ririeht  toi  the  canse  of  ddV^k^i^.'  For  ^o 
can  ga2e  on  that  sWeet  pioductidn  of  Corr^io's, 
the  *Ecce  Hoinb/^  Viihotit  ^motfoiiV  'Kj^tfece 
so  ftilt'of  holy  lore  and  awful  salF^rSig,— of 
that  warm  tharity'whfch  breithei  iSe  ^priyer, 
**  Father,  fbr^ve  theta,  M  they  kti6w'  'ti6t  what 
they  do,'*  and  the  agb^y  which  ni)ade  thb  blbod 
start  in  drops  from  his  person,  knd  fl:|^'a  moment 
lAiook  the  grand  and  lofty  j^rpose  <>i  t&ki^otLt 
But  let  this  pas^.  The  mind  ii  t6b  flheqaently 
da2zled  by  e!xtemal  ^lendour,  and  d!s4u^M  by 
Its  intoxication  for  cool  reflection  iLi^d  deHbehite 
thought  Thus  the  glitter  of  ^aH&i '  array  ap- 
peals to  ev^ry  heart.  Multitudee  are  wonbyits 
£sscinatlonB,  ai  easH;^  vA  a*  bii4  by  this  flibleJ' 
powers' of  the  ^neke.  'We  will' tfngle  out  6(mie 
sob^r  hesnlet  emboBdmed ' ^mld'  HiUs^'^d ' green 
fields,  far't^mote^rom  cities,  and  igti6Mt  of  {b« 
stormy  politioaHnovementtf  of 'the  |:ttaf  worM 
atound  them.  "Wcf  Itnow'inatiy' '^tiH /'Whem 
the  change  <^f  iriinistew,  the  wbtHfy^a^'b^  St' 
Stephens^  tjne  JpoHticaltechemei  'of 'partSes,  tie 
agitated  qtiestitm  of  ttom  lav^  'ktA  ^artiW^ 
comie,  and  go,  and  pcLss  awajr;  without 'bfeit^^nce 
chronicled  '^  ambng  the  i^oit  and '^ijiiplb  'a^nab  of 
the  poor,'*  6r  catismg  a  sfrigie'  paiksi  'inVbM  hSfy 

thxnm 
the 

**  spirit- stining  dram^'  h»va  been'  faotid."  The 
village  is  in  aii'  inproat:'  '■  ^^  i^haf^itantf  have 
quitted  their  cottages,^  and  aiie^  crowding  around 
the  strangers.  The .  p«tri«r«ii  qi  .Urn,  /plmv? ,  with 
<<hiB  lyart  haffets  mtmag  tJtm'and^Mtej''  and 
his  aged  dame»:are  tkenvwit^  gnaHrpMchildien 
full  of  awe  and  wonder,  oiingitog'  tm  ^at  and 
apron.  The  «  bonrd*  la«sleii/»  ^olOi  thfe'biide  of 
the  village,  have  giv^n  a  glimpse  at  tfo^  {fbu^  and 
run  hurriedly  tp. look  at  the  soldiaiT}, .  Old  and 
young  are  there.  Gaudy  ribbons  are  flaunting;  in 
the  wmd,  and  the  flowing  aadl  siaii  nodUSiS^pI&e 
bewilder  the  peasiintry.  Many  fine  ybtrths  hare 
dcterriiined  to  join  ihem*  hut  we  'will' tfittgle  ont 
one.  He'  is  determined  to  tpxit  thehotne  of  hSs 
father.  The  scenes  of  Ibds  childhoi6d  ftppea!  to 
hihi  fax  vain.  He  is  fiwcmated  by '  Aft  '  irpell  of 
M^  and  drum,  of  Aining  arm^  fend  feandy  co- 
lours. Yon  aged  woman  is  wrung  With-woe  at 
the  thought?  of  his  leaving.  She  has  hung  over 
him'  in  infancy,  niinifttered  to  the  SIMMs'  of  bis 
childhood,  and  watched  with  ata^ety  Ids  man* 
hood's  prime.  This  veiy  mom,'  heif' mother- 
heart  glowed  with  gladness  as  she  looked  on  Ms 
robust  form,  his  stalwart  Ihnhs,  and  cheeikil  flushed 
with  heiiith  and  happiness.    She  was  proud  of  her 
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ehUii,  .^Yit  ibe /o]^4  ^Txa  is  gc^e— ide  ^11  of 
love  is  Irokeii— 4he  aarli;p$  of  he?  age— tlie  joy  of 
Inn;  ejxi^tencer-r-^^  P^P  o^  whxeh  she  leaned,  W 
ken  ))ewitcli^  by  the  pageantry  of  war  ;  encnain- 
cc(  by  ^.glltjter  of  ap.  "  exte^nplal  infiuenc?^,*  ^ 
eac^.isippps^blfl^  .l^egive^^/^**gOpd,By^*',aflid 
the  t^^  sfK^t  T)^  9sh^  Y'\eyfs  hi^  {&eib}fy  ^j^V^ 
:h(' 


^^^tie;r>)  her  ho^g^  his  ,owflL.birth-pl 
I'woTl^stheiliijtherto  oni?  sole  tie  of  al}  his 
Ujr,  JpjCy  'l^e  drum,  and  tie  ^fe  heat  np^j  thcgre 
is  np  j(J|m^  for,grt9friBiduIg^n(J^;^l^  i^ods  .tq.tjw 
Tj^fMf  pcof,  and  :With  a  forced  naisxri^efit  ioins 
thj^p^jj^  ,  We  n^y  stxpile  at  thia,poor /ellows 
miB^pJwjJ^ ; » yet  iow  mfii^y  are  tjciwii^eire^^jby  Ifhe 

ai^4  ^F^^fhe  t^nderrheartefi.  feni^J^^  carried  ayray 
by  .^e^^t^and  cniFs^y  thajk'are  thrawn  aroijnd 
it^l^te^  with,  dj^lj^i^t  to  thei  t^^  of  contendii^ 
ann^,  iheta^wilpspf  tiie  4y^ng.ar?f6fg^tt0a; 
Ae .pi^K^i^  l^n^^ta  An4-^^Pfi»  limbs  .o|  the 
4  ,^  M<)  ^  ^e  txat](ipiof  moying  battalions ; 
the  mi>ki^.th0  qaTpage,aud  thc^djft  .are  cpyered  by 
^t^ill  peWins,  and  ziodding  ^plumes ;  and  even 
Uiflp^;c;^S0^djie^  p^ea  to  the  death-fight  under 
th^  i^^k^iii^n  ot  ^if\i9i  <^;^eighin£;,  ateed,^  the  shrill 
irB^aft^\^  i^iritrpiirpng.  droin,  the  ear-piercing 
fife»§S^,;ii^yi^  banner^  *^  the  pride^  pomp,  .and 
drcwii^Uj^ica/^pfi  g)im^  ^ar,*^  and  gnapples  in 
fi«ca.  a^ji^ofoty  ,^itn  Ins  hrpther-manl  ,  The 
irj49y'^^.gj^ai^,t]^p  g^Qth^Vftgpny^,  t^«  sister  s 
gD4/^e^i^g^^n4jpa^the  Ji^uin  and  the^qsa 
tbat^^^.xnipJLqfu^  W  make.p^ny  a  heartd^*- 
Bolate^^^^  lure  fqrgpttgn  ,in  the  jnad  rejoipinga 
^i.tfpi^^M^'  0^  i^  drowned  in  the  bell-ri^ging 
a^,gm-;^i])g'iy^h  celebrate  the,  victory !  And 
after  jJjD^j^ijfljW  all  the.  woe,  after  all 

i.v.  ^--^-    jofjjags.and  sjio^y  parades,  and  the 
sat^,  and  jglojy^,  how  little  t^otq,  can 

[;fof;4tftt|ia«,hyoidKa9parinSofttheys 

«qu^ta|i,tifle,  ^oaip,  the  t* Battle  o|  Blepheiml". 

t    MJkimia4iaBnfU«iik"^^;aspar>crie4| 

Sttt  TF^itSeykiUed  each  Otber  for     \   .'  ,. 
"  ^'  tcottffti^t^elliiiaksdiit.— '  ^  '     '. 

/>9ttt  l^teas^b  ftunons  fMoiy.  •  •  t 

'''''*(  jtimyto^bMy^tiiaed  tbe  Dtik« 
v  ji;<W]u»  sBflha fl^t didwiB-^"' 
:..  .ii^Bi^iwhatgood  «aiae  of  it  at  lasl  V*  ■ 

,      ' *f,1Wiy  thaiX  cannot  teH,**  said  he, 
'      -^Bilftwasatoindtifltictory." 

.fr  ^gspfnijjpg  from^  general. ;to  individual  19* 
t9f9c^4ii^.liY|^  of  oV  pc^  and  painters  fur- 
si^  ipfti^'pianj  instances  of  importsAt  resnJUs 
fm^gjng^i^rfmi.  a^  oas^  impression  madq.  on  the 
outY;^pdL^ifl|^,i|£l')^^  is  famiUarj  with  the. 

t|]ei)^e^n.an4  ^e^f^,of  an  apple;.  wluLe  tijie 

dMSj^,^  impoi^^  in  hia  soyereign^s  croiyn 
ligr.dia^iQ^d^P^reriflowing  of ,  the  bath^  v?iU  occi;pr 
totibawiilKl^qfi^Tery.jdi^^  GaUleipf^r- 

niibai  isf^nri^f^  jjinteres^ing  exampk  of  how  slight 
ttiaa^^  W^7  )^>  turned  to  ac>cDnnt  by  tba  obser- 
TSBt  jip^  jii.  geo^jis..    He  wm  walkh^g  alpng,  the 

aufip^e^  hj  fii.^ihi^froifi .  the  xqof  h&d  been  ac- 


cidentally ^i;nclc  and  thrown  into  mptio^*,  Ijta 
OBoillations  arrested,  the  philos(^her*s  attention, 
and  he  fsncied  that  each  beat  occupied  equal  time, 
that  the  velocity  diminished  with  the  distance  of 
its  movement^  ,and  thai^  thys  an  equilibrium  was 
!kept,up^  a,s  regarded  the. interval  occupied  by  its 
moveipeni^f  Galileo  seized  upon  the  fact^  put  it 
iq  the  test  of  experiment,  and  invented  the  pendu- 
lum^  13ie  genius  of  West  was  brought  intp  play 
by  the  beautiful  smile  of  a  child..  He  had  been 
placed  by  his  mother  to  guard  her  sisters  babe, 
while  th^,  mothers  ^trolled  to  a  distance;  th^ 
heauty  and  e:q>rep8i9n  that  played  upon  its  tiny 
features  attracted  the  notice  of  the  embryo-artis^ 
andt  with  a  piece  of  charcoal,  he  endeavoured  to 
convey  It  in  lasting  characters  on  a  board ;  and  the 
portiait  was  so  fer  good  as  to  induce  his  aunt  to 
exclaim,  .'^Bear  me,  it  Ben  has  not  made  a  lil^e- 
ness  of  little  Sally,"  From  that  moment,  West 
was  smitten  with  a  love  pf  art,  and  his  fathers 
doors  and  *^  shutters"  bore  evidence  of  his  zeal  and 
assiduity  in  the  practice  of  iU  The  beautiful 
painting  of  the  "  Canterbury  Pilgrims"  might  have 
never  existed  had  not  some  ^^  fine  prints  in  an  ob- 
scure yillage  ill  Yorkshire*'  fallen  under  the  notice, 
won  the  love^  and  excited  the  emulation  of  Stot^ 
hard;  and  the  lamented  Chantrey  and  Wilkie 
were  induced  to  fpllow  their  respective  professions, 
the  one  from  viewi^  s^me  mde  carving  in  an  old 
picture-^framey  au4  the  other  from  being  amused 
^ith  the  serio-comic  face  of  a  schoolboy  "  on  that 
bad  eminence  the  stool,  of .  sh^me/^  Canova,  we 
leai*n,,felt  his  genius  JBiag  when  removed  from  the 
warm  skies  and  loved  scenes  of  his  fatherland ; 
and  if  the  climate  of  other  lands  did  not  paralyze 
his  arm,  or  benumb  his  fingers,  it  rendered  hia 
chisel  inert,  for  it  spread  a  gloom  across  his  mind  ; 
and  no  visions  of  be^uty^^  no  ideal  forms  of  love^ 
Uness  rose  before  him  to  which  he  could  give  a 
tangibility  and  a  form*  It  was  the  stupendous 
ruins  of  Home  that  first  inspired  Gibbon  with  the 
wish  to  write  her  history.  Around  him  were  scat- 
tered the  trophies  of  great  men ;  and  the  genius  of 
architeotu^re  seemed  to  plead  fo^  a  perpetuation  of 
their  memory.  ,Many  a  massive  column,  and 
time-worn  piUar  ,were  jutting  out  in  the  moon- 
light, and  chequering  with  light  and  shade  the 
reve^d  spots  where  ^'  Komulus  stood,  Tully  agpoke, 
or  Csesax  feU  "  ;,  but  it  was  a  different  locality  tliat 
awoke  the  slumbering  eheigies  of  a  Tacitus  in  the 
mind  of  Gibbon,  and  induced  him  to  write  •*  The 
Decline  and  Fa^  of  Rome  :*  for  he  writes — **  It 
was  at  Borne  on  the  15th  qf  October  1764,  as  I 
sat,  musing  amid,  the  i^uins  of  the  capitol,  while 
the  bare-footed  friars  were  singing  vespers  in 
the  I'emple  of  Jupiter,  now  the  Church  of  the 
Franciscans,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  city  first  started  in  my 
mind.  But  my  original  plan  was  circumscribed 
to  the  decay  of  the  eity  rather  than  the  empire, 
which  my  further  reading  induced  me  to  prose- 
cute.^' "^at  scene  roused  the  soul  of  Bums,  and 
made  him  pour  forth  that  song  which  thrills  the 
heart  like.a  trumpet?  What  filled  the  Ayrshii-e 
Ploughnian  wi<^  a  zeal,  an  enei:gy,  and  a  battle- 
soi\g  worthy  of  'J'yrjiei^  before  the  embattled  walls 
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of  Itb<miet    It  was  la  going  from  Kenmure  to 
Gratehotue  that  the  aeene  occurred  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  Brace  took  poiseseion  of  the  Bard«-^ 
**  The  lightnings  gleamed,  the  thunders  rolled :  the 
Poet  enjoyed  the  awful  scene :  he  spoke  not  a  word  \ 
hut  next  day  he  produced  me  the  address-^- 
•Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled  I 
Soots^  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led  1 
Welcome  to  your  gorjr  bed, 
OrtoYictory.*" 
Dant^  gathered  inspiration  from  the  form  and 
beauty  of  his  Beatrice  ;  while  Petrarch,  from  a 
passing  glimpse  of  Laura  on  her  way  to  the  church 
of  St.  Claire  in  Avignon,  was  so  smitten  with 
We  and  song,  that  his  country,  forgetting  the  sor- 
rows of  the  Man  in  the  triumph  of  the  Poet,  called 
him  from  comparative  obscurity,  and   proudly 
placed  him  among  the  worthiest  of  her  sons.    His 
name  became  an  household  word  ;  and 
^  There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqna,  reared  in  air, 

Pillar'd  in  their  sarcophagus  repose 
The  bones  of  Laura's  lover :  here  repair 

Many,  familiar  with  his  well-sung  woes, 

The  pilgrims  of  his  genius." 
Beethoven  loved  to  wander  forth  by  himself.  The 
hollow  meanings  o{  the  coming  storm,  the  whist- 
lings of  the  agitated  trees,  the  flowing  stream, 
the  gushing  waterfall,  the  song  of  birds,  the  hum 
of  voices,  and  the  thousand  things  which  fall 
upon  the  ear,  filled  him  with  delight,  and  imbued 
him  with  those  wild  and  wondrous  combinations 
which  astonish  and  please  every  lover  of  music. 
The  grand  compositions  of  Handel  were  suggested 
by  the  hum  and  noise  of  London,  as  he  himself 
states  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Luxborough;  while 
Gluck,  the  composer  of  the  operas,  "  Artaxerxes," 
**  Demetrius  in  Venice,"  and  <<The  Fall  of  the 
Giants,'*  was  accustomed  to  have  his  pianoforte 
carried,  on  a  fine  day,  into  some  beautiful  meadow, 
fancying  himself  more  capable  of  composing  when 
under  the  Influence  of  flowers  and  sunshine.  Sarti, 
the  Imperial  Chapel  Master  at  St.  Petersburg, 
loved  the  mysterious  gloom  of  a  badly-lighted 
room  ;  and  the  eloquent  Bossuet,  and  the  no  less 
brilliant  Curran,  prepared  for  their  oratorical  dis- 
play by  wUd  and  extemporaneous  airs  on  the 
violoncello.  Music  is  a  sensuous  influence  which 
powerfully  excites  the  mind;  even  the  philoso- 
phic Bacon  found  his  ideas  more  rife,  and  his  ca- 
pacity for  writing  increased,  by  having  an  organ 
played  in  the  adjacent  room ;  and,  happily,  music 
is  not  limited  to  the  pealing  tones  of  ^e  organ,  the 
soft  breathings  of  the  lute,  the  stirring  appeals  of 
the  trampet,  or  the  lively  strings  of  the  violin — 
there  is  music  in  the  passing  breeze  and  gushing 
rill,  in  the  song  of  birds  and  hum  of  bees,  and  in 
the  village  bells,  as  they  echo  along  the  plain;  and 
even  on  the  battle-field  has  their  influence  been 
felt :  for ''  who  forgets  the  anecdote  of  Napoleon 
and  the  village  bells  of  Brient£  V*  ^<  He  was  ridmg 
late  one  day  over  a  battle-field,  gazing,  stem  and 
unmoved,  over  the  dying  and  the  dead  that 
strewed  the  ground  by  thousands  round  about  him, 
when,  suddenly,  ^  those  Evening  Bells  *  struck  up 
a  merry  peaL  The  Emperor  paused  to  listen: 
his  heart  was  softened — ^memory  was  husy  with  the 
past :  he  was  no  longer  the  Conqueror  of  Auster*- 


litz,  but  the  innocent,  happy  school^boy  at 
Brienta ;  and  dismounting  from  his  horse,  he  setied 
himself  on  the  stump  of  an  old  tree,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  Rapp,  who  relates  the  circum- 
stance, burst  into  tears."  Our  gossip,  *'  a  thing  ol 
shreds  and  patches,"  is  too  long  to  tell  of  young 
Fergusson  s  early  wonder  at  the  power  of  the 
lever,  and  his  thus  acquired  fondness  for  Natunl 
Philosophy,  and  of  other  like  sensuous  influences 
which  have  lit  up  a  love  for  specific  pursuits ;  but 
we  cannot  forego  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  sceneiy 
on  the  mind,  by  pointing  to  the  death  of  the  rest- 
less Rousseau,  who,  afe w  minutes  before  he  breathed 
his  last,  spoke  thus  to  his  wife :  ^^  Be  so  good  as 
to  open  the  window,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasun 
of  seeing  once  more  the  verdure  of  that  field. 
How  beautifal  it  is !  How  pure  the  air !  How 
serene  the  sky !  What  magnificence  in  the  aspect 
of  nature  1  I^k  at  the  sun,  whose  smiling  a^ect 
seems  to  call  me  hence !  God  himself  opens  to  me 
the  bosom  of  his  paternal  goodness,  and  invites  me 
to  taste  and  enjoy,  at  last,  that  eternal  tranquil- 
lity which  I  have  so  long  and  so  ardently  panted 
for."  It  was  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  that  Byron 
composed  the  most  beautifal  portions  of  Childe 
Harold :  the  soft  beauties  of  the  place  seemed,  for  s 
time,  to  woo  him  from  the  reckless  career  he  too 
much  loved ;  for,  in  the  8dth  verse  of  the  dd  Cinto, 
he  writes — 

^  Clear,  pladd  Leman  I  thy  eontrasted  lake 

With  the  wide  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me  with  its  stillness  to  forsake 

Earth's  troubled  waters — for  a  purer  spring. 

This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction.    Once  I  loved 

Tom  ocean's  roar ;  but  thj  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet,  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved 
That  I,  with  stem  delights,  should  e'er  have  been  to 

moved." 

And  speaking  of  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  Claiens, 
he  sings— 
''  He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  leam  that  loTe, 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit :  he  who  knows 
That  tender  mysterj,  would  lore  the  more ; " 
for 

<*  Thine  air  is  the  joung  breath  of  passionate  thought'* 
Enough !  We  sum  up  this  wearisome  gossip  by  an 
eloquent  peroration  from  William  Howitt  on  the 
influence  of  mountains : — ^*  We  involuntarily  give 
to  the  mountaineer  heroic  and  elevated  qualities. 
He  lives  amongst  noble  objects,  and  must  ^mbibe 
some  of  their  nobility ;  he  lives  amongst  the  ele- 
ments of  poetry,  and  must  be  poetical ;  he  lives 
where  his  fellow-beings  are  far,  far  separated  from 
their  kind,  and  surrounded  by  the  sternness  and 
the  perils  of  savage  nature ;  his  social  affections 
must,  therefore,  be  proportionally  concentrated, 
his  home  ties  lively  and  strong ;  hut,  more  than 
all,  he  lives  within  the  barriers,  the  strongholds, 
the  very  last  refuge  which  Nature  herself  has 
reared  to  preserve  alive  Liberty  in  the  earth,  to 
preserve  to  man  his  highest  hopes,  his  noblest 
emotions,  his  dearest  treasures,  his  &ith,  his  free- 
dom, his  hearth,  and  his  home.**^^**  Thanks  be  to 
God  for  Mountains,  and  for  the  Leonidases,  tbe 
Tells,  and  the  Hofers,  that  have  lived  and  died 
among  them." 

J.  H. 
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The  name  of  Mr.  Baimbacli  u  ftnuliai  to  the 
kten  of  Art)  as  the  engrayer  of  the  greater  part 
of  Wilkie'e  f^est  pictoies,  and  as  one  who  attained 
emmenee  in  his  difficult  profession  by  the  only 
sore  means;  good  original  talents  for  art,  sustained 
by  ardnoos  and  indefatigable  persererance^  and 
the  determination  to  exoel. 

At  the  earnest  and  repeated  request  of  his  elder 
son,  Mr.  Raimbach  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
was  induced  to  throw  together  a  number  of  notes^ 
vhich  form  a  kind  of  autobiography.  Every  artist 
of  ability  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  well-ixibrmed 
man,  possessed  of  a  variety  of  liberal  knowledge,and 
some  literary  taste.  The  conversation  of  artists  is^ 
according  to  Hazlitt,  the  most  rich  and  delightful 
of  that  of  any  class  of  men.  An  intimate  know-> 
ledge  of  the  principles  and  objects  of  art,  and  a  life 
spent  in  the  metropolis  and  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
art,  imply  a  great  deal  beyond  the  immediate 
business  of  the  professor  s  study.  But  independently 
of  collateral  advantages  and  accomplishments,  the 
i^implesty  faithful  record  of  the  early  difficulties 
of  an  artist^  of  the  gradual  steps  by  which  he  man- 
fully fights  his  way  to  excellence  and  eminencei 
must  have  a  powerful  interest  for  all  who  sympa*- 
tbize  in  the  struggles  of  genius,  and  in  its  ultimate 
triamph  over  the  thousand  obstacles  which  impede 
its  progress,  and  often  threaten  to  overwhelm  it. 
The  memoirs  of  Mr.  Raimbach  are  unpublished; 
and  as  we  hare  been  favoured  with  a  copy,  we  deem 
it  the  more  incumbent  togive  our  readers  an  account 
of  their  contents  than  if  the  book  were  one  that 
might  be  obtained  on  the  usual  terms.  The  ex- 
amples of  Mr.  Raimbach,  and  his  friend  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  are  besides,  in  our  opinion,  calculated  to 
be  most  useful  and  beneficial  to  young  men  who 
bare  chosen  similar  professions.  In  both  cases 
good  abilities  would  have  been  comparatively 
worthless  save  for  the  exercise  of  the  patient  and 
modest  virtues  which  fostered  them  into  perfection. 
The  mere  life  of  Mr.  Raimbach  is  of  more  interest 
than  that  of  Wilkie ;  first,  because  he  was  a  Lon- 
don boy,  and  thus  early  brought  into  contact  with 
distinguished  artists  and  men  of  talents  in  various 
departments^  but  chiefly  because  he  is  the  teller  of 
bis  own  story.  Wilkie  finally  emerged  into  a 
wider  social  sphere ;  but  he  has  left  no  personal  re- 
cord either  of  his  progress  in  art,  or  his  history. 
Ur.  Raimbach  was  bom  in  London,  in  1776.  His 
&ther  was  a  Swiss,  who  had  come  in  boyhood  to 
l^ndon,  probably  in  some  very  humble  capacity, 
and  never  again  left  it«  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
worthy  and  sensible  man,  notwithstanding  his  ex- 
traordinary dialect.  He  acquired  some  property, 
and  brought  up  his  children  well  and  respectably. 
Much  of  his  prosperity,  and  the  well-being  of  Ms 
children,  might  have  been  owing  to  the  inestimable 
blesttng  of  that  good  mother,  of  whom  her  son,  after 
the  Ispse  of  a  long  lifetime,  speaks  with  the 
warmest  affection  and  veneration  as  the  especial 
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ohject  of  his  filial  levereneo  and  regard*  Hispa* 
rents  were  poor  during  the  childhood  of  Abraham 
Raimbach ;  but  he  was  kept  constantly  at  school^ 
and  profited  by  his  advantages.  For  school-fellows^ 
he  had  Henry  Winchester,  who  attained  the  dig- 
nity of  Lord  Mayor  of  London ;  Charles  Mathews 
the  comedian,  who  gained  a  wider  celebrity ;  and  a 
few  more  persons  who  afterwards  made  some  figure 
in  life  in  different  departments,  as  artists,  actors^ 
and  in  business.  An  early  fondness  for  pictures 
and  prints,  with  some  readiness  and  great  persever- 
ance in  attempts  at  drawing,  probably  gave  a  cue 
to  the  parents  in  determining  the  profession  of 
their  son ;  and,  instead  of  sending  him  to  an  at* 
tomey's  office,  as  had  been  at  first  intended,  en- 
graving was  chosen  as  a  suitable  and  business-like 
branch  of  art.  Heath  and  Sharp  were  then  at  the 
head  of  the  profession,  and  the  elder  Raimbach 
applied  to  both,  but  neither  of  them  would  accept 
of  the  offered  pupil,  who  relate^-- 

An  engagement  was  ultimately  entered  into  with  Mr. 
Hall;  and,  after  a  short  interval  of  probation,  artieles  for 
seven  years  were  finally  agreed  on  and  signed  by  the  re^ 
Bpective  parties,  and  witnessed  by  Mr.  Hall's  son-in-law, 
Stephen  Storaoe,  the  musical  composer.  The  conditions  of 
the  engagement  were,  that  I  was  to  breakfast  and  dine  at 
Mr.  Hairs,  and  sleep  at  home;  my  fHends  to  pay  a  pre- 
mium of  fifty  pounds.  This  sum  was  only  half  the  usual 
fee;  but  my  father  pleaded  poverty  in  his  so  peculiarly 
odd  manner,  that  it  could  not  be  easily  resisted.  After 
settling  the  terms,  Mr.  Hall  offered  to  make  the  time  of 
payment  convenient  to  circumstances,  suggesting  a  bill 
at  a  distant  date.  It  was  quite  characteristic  of  my  fk« 
ther,  instantly  to  give  a  cheque  on  Dmmmond's  fbr  the 
amount,  to  the  great  and  not  disagreeable  surprise  of  the 
other  party. 

I  have  never  considered  it  a  matter  to  be  regretted 
that  the  application  to  Sharp  and  Heath  did  not  succeed, 
though  their  professional  talents  were  doubtless  greatly 
superior  to  those  of  Hall.  So  little  is  to  be  derived,  in 
the  acquirement  of  an  art,  firom  the  skill  and  ability  of 
a  master,  however  distinguished  he  may  be,  that  the  de* 
gree  of  his  eminence  I  take  to  be  of  very  small  impor- 
tance to  the  pupil.  In  mv  own  case,  I  am  disposed  main- 
ly to  limit  the  benefits  of  pupilage  to  the  constant  and 
regular  habits  of  assiduous  attention,  induced  by  ex- 
ample and  enfbrced  by  authority.  Almost  all  beyond 
the  mere  routine  the  student  must  seek  out  for  hiinself. 
The  very  best  of  teaching  can  do  little  more  than  indi- 
cate the  means  of  success — the  path  which  leads  to  dbh 
tinction :  it  cannot  convey  originality,  or  the  power  of 
forming  original  or  new  combinations ;  and  without  these, 
or  some  such  faculties,  nothing  beyond  mediocrity  can 
result.  All  true  excellence  in  art  is,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, to  be  chiefly  attributed  to  an  early  conriction  of 
the  inadequacy  of  all  means  of  improvement,  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  self-acquired  knowledge. 

Mr.  Raimbach  describes  his  master's  family,  and 
his  friends  and  occasional  visiters.  Hall,  the  pupil 
of  Ravenet,  if  not  eminent,  was  respectable  in  his 
art ;  and,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  good  oonducti 
still  more  respectable  in  his  sodal  position.  His 
daughters  married  well,  and  his  eldest  son  became 
the  master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  One  of 
the  daughten  married  the  Rev.  Rann  Kennedy^ 
Master  of  the  Free  School — ^we  presume  King 
Edward's  School-^Birmingham ;  another  was  mar- 
ried to  Signior  Storaoe.  There  was  in  brief  in 
Hall's  family,  and  the  soeiety  which  his  pupil  saw 
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at  his  table,  enough  to  make  useful  and  lasting 
impressions  upon  a  young  aspirant  in  the  same 
profession.  And  he  saw  warnings  and  contrasts  as 
well  as  examples.  Hall  had  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  was  of  mediocre  talents,  and  must  have 
encountered  many  difficulties  ;  but  industry  and 
good  conduct  are  potent  auxiliaries.  The  pupil 
says — 

Few  men  of  HalPs  station  and  profession  have  done  so 
well  with  their  children.  He  forms,  indeed,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  strong  contrast  with  hisillastrions  contemporary 
and  ftiend,  WooUet,  whose  widow  and  daughters  were, 
in  a  great  degree,  dependent  npon  public  benerolence 
for  support,  and  whose  only  son  threw  away  all  his  ad- 
yantages,  and  neglected  the  fairest  opportonities,  to  be- 
come an  outcast  and  a  ragabond.  I  regret  nerer  haying 
seen  WooUet;  but  he  died  a  few  years  before  I  went  to 
engraTing,  from  the  effect  of  an  accident,  unskilfolly 
treated  by  an  ignorant  pretender.  John  Hunter  was 
called  in,  but  too  late. 

I  have  always  been  disposed  to  reckon  among  the  chief 
advantages  I  deriyed  from  being  placed  with  Mr.  Hall, 
the  opportunity  it  afforded  me  of  getting  occasionally  a 
glimpse  of  men  distinguished  in  some  way  or  other  by 
talent  or  notoriety.  Sheridan  came  twice  or  thrice,  once 
with  Joseph  Richardson,  author  of  «  The  Fugitiye,'*  dur- 
ing the  engraying  of  his  portrait;  and  my  memory  dwells 
with  pleasure  to  this  hour  on  the  recollection  of  his  hay- 
ing said  a  few  kindly  and  encouraging  words  to  me,  a 
boy,  drawing  at  the  time  in  the  study.  I  was,  howeyer, 
most  struck  with  what  seemed  in  such  a  man  an  undue 
and  unbecoming  anxiety  about  his  good  looks  in  the  por- 
tiait  to  be  executed.  The  efflorescence  in  his  face  had 
been  indicated  by  Sir  Joshua  in  his  picture,  not,  it  may 
be  presumed,  a  bon  gr^  on  the  part  of  Sheridan;  and  it 
was  strongly  eyident  that  he  deprecated  its  transfer  to 
the  print.  I  need  scarcely  obserye  that  Hall  set  his 
mind  at  ease  on  this  point ;  but  1  could  not  but  wonder 
that  a  matter  that  might  be  excused  in  the  other  sex 
should  haye  had  power  to  ruffle  the  thoughts  of  the  great 
wit,  poet,  and  orator  of  the  age.  Kemble,  from  his  friend- 
ship and  intimacy  with  Storaoe,  was  also  an  occasional 
yisiter,  and  of  course  formed  an  object  of  great  interest 
with  me.  Hall  had  had  in  his  time  the  advantage  of  a 
personiU  introduction  to  Garrick;  and  this  circumstance, 
with  his  fondness  to  the  last  of  theatrical  entertainments, 
afforded  me,  through  conversation  with  him,  a  tolerable 
insight  into  the  state  of  dramatic  performances  immedi- 
ately preceding  my  ovm  time,  as  well  as  some  slight 
means  of  comparison  with  its  then  existing  condition; 
and  I  should  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  mode  of  art 
introduced  by  Kemble  was  utterly  inefficient  to  sustain 
the  shook  of  a  return  to  the  principles  of  truth,  nature, 
and  feeling.  I  have  lived,  indeed,  to  witness  the  eclipse, 
if  not  the  total  extinction  of  the  Kemble  school,  (as  fol- 
lowed out  by  Young,  Charles  Kemble,  and  others,)  by 
the  genius,  taste,  and  energy  of  Kean. 

An  artist  who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  London, 
must  at  one  time  or  other,  almost  of  necessity, 
have  been  a  play -goer  and  theatrical  critic  ;  and 
Mr.  Raimbach  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He 
relates  anecdotes  or  gives  sketches  of  the  players 
of  his  early  days.  He  sometimes  did  occasional 
duty  as  a  critic  for  the  newspapers,  when  the  re- 
gular Aristarch  of  the  printing-house  was  other- 
wise engaged ;  and  he  claims  for  his  effusions  tho 
rare  merit  in  all  half-bred  critics,  of  extreme  good- 
nature.   Ignorance,  idleness,  and  pretension,  gen- 


erally attempt  to  pay  off  their  own  defects  by 
unmeasured  severity,  whether  the  judgment  be  of 
actors  or  books.  The  talents  of  the  pupil  soon  be- 
came useful  to  his  master.  Of  the  commenoement 
of  his  career  he  relates — 

When  first  placed  with  Mr.  Hall,  I  could  draw,  per- 
haps, better  than  the  generality  of  boys,  and  waa  soon 
put  forward  to  that  which  was  serviceable  to  my  master. 
One  of  the  first  occasions  that  occurred  of  my  rendering 
valuable  assistance  was  when  I  had  been  about  a  twehe- 
month  at  engraving.  On  the  publication  of  the  large 
plate  by  Bartolozzi  of  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
it  was  unaccompanied  by  the  outline  of  the  heads  usually 
issued  in  such  cases,  as  a  key  or  explanation  to  the  por- 
traits. This,  by  the  way,  was  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  the  characteristic  Yankee  astuteness  of  Copley,* 
who  could  not  in  decency  have  charged  his  numerons 
subscribers  to  the  print,  (a  high-priced  one  at  the  time] 
on  Ui  delivery,  an  additional  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence (which  he  did  afterwards)  for  the  explan&tory 
etching.  However,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Hall,  and  fin&Uj 
the  execution  of  it  fell  to  my  lot.  I  naturally  felt  diffi- 
dent in  undertaking  a  task  that  seemed  beyond  mj 
powers,  but  was  encouraged  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
succeeded  tolerably  well,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  present 
time  in  the  National  Grallery,  where  an  impression  hangs 
suspended  under  the  original  picture.  This,  my  fini 
money-getting  service,  produced  Hall  fifteen  guineas. 

The  Death  of  Lord  Chatham  by  Bartolozzi  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  Although  a  work  of  great 
ability  and  immense  labour,  it  has  never  become  a  stan- 
dard, or  at  all  a  popular  print.  It  was  many  yean  in  hand, 
and  the  price  agreed  npon  with  Copley  (2000  guineas,  as 
I  understood)  was  nearly  expended  by  Bartolosn  on  as- 
sistance, which  proved,  for  the  most  part,  according  to 
his  account,  worse  than  none.  TestoUni,  a  fellow-conn- 
tryman,  was  employed  on  it  for  three  or  four  years,  and, 
as  I  heard  him  state,  to  the  entire  satisfiaction,  as  expres6- 
ed  by  his  principal,  during  its  progress  ;  but  their  en- 
gagement terminated  in  a  quarrel,  and  Bartoloizi  erased 
much  of  what  Testolini  had  done.  Delattre,  the  ordi- 
nary and  regular  assistant  of  Bartolozzi,  also  contributed 
his  aid,  and  was  afterwards  commissioned  by  Copley  to 
make  a  smaller  engraving,  a  copy  of  the  larger,  for  which 
he  engaged  to  pay  him  five  or  six  hundred  guineas,  bnt 
afterwards  refused  to  receive  the  plate,  on  the  plea  of 
gross  imperfection  in  its  execution.  This  led  ultimately 
(1801)  to  a  lawsuit,t  which  excited  great  interest  in  the 
little  world  of  art,  and  ended  in  fkvour  of  Delattre,  to 
whom  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  the  whole  amount  of 
his  claim.  The  plate,  however,  though  paid  for,  was 
never  published.  The  motive  which  influenced  0>pley 
in  having  a  smaller  engraving  made  was  wiUi  the  riew 
of  preventing  surreptitious  copies  being  circulated,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  larger  one,  flrom  the  suooessful  sale  of 
which  he  expected  extraordinary  results;  in  which,  I 
think,  he  must  have  been  greatly  disappointed.  The  last 
time  I  saw  Copley  was  in  1812,  at  Wilkie's  exhibition  in 
Pall  Mall.  The  family  was  latterly  supported  chiefly  by 
the  son. 

WooUett  aud  Sharp,  are  considered  by  Mr. 
Raimbach  as  two  of  the  greatest  names  that  adorn 
the  history  of  engraving.  Woollet  was  described  to 
him  by  Hall,  who  had  been  his  friend  and  his  as- 
sociate in  executing  the  great  pictures  of  TheBattU 
ofLaHogWy  and  The  Battle  of  the  Bcyne;  and  Sharp 
he  knew  personally. 

In  person  Woollet  was  tather  below  the  middle 
stature,  and  extremely  simple  and  nnprstending  in  mea- 
ner and  demeanour.     He  had  been  apprentioed  to  a 
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gnm^eBgnrtt  in  Cheapside.  His  great  works  were 
exeeotod  tt  hii  hoMe,  the  oortier  of  Charlotte  and  North 
SIneIc  Tke  hovBe  hat  undergone  mvoh  altetatjon  of 
kte  jwn ;  Hi,  till  a  eompaiatiYely  recent  peciod^  the 
windowof  his  workroom,  which  he  had  adapted  to  his  por- 
pMe,aiid  vhieh  had  anoithem  aspect,  remained  unaltered, 
fle  wu  Mcnsiomed,  on  the  completion  of  a  plate,  to 
vsemble  his  fuulj  on  the  landing-place  of  his  study, 
(the  first-floor,)  and  all  giye  three  cheers.  He  was  in- 
timate with  Parsons,  the  oelehrated  comedian,  who  had 
a  Uste  for  the  arts,  and  they  occasionally  smoked  their 
p^  togefter.  .  Woollet  was  a  man  of  integrity,  can- 
dooTi  and  liberality,  worthy  of  his  elerated  station  as  an 
artist  I  hare  seen  a  letter  of  his,  in  which  he  bore  the 
hi't^  testimony  of  his  admiration  and  respect  for  the 
taleDts  of  his  then-considered  rival,  Bartolozu.  He  died 
aboat  the  age  of  fifty,  leaying  a  widow,  a  son,  and  two 
daughters.  He  had  realized  hut  a  small  property. 
Shaip  I  knew  personally.  He  was  as  notorious  for  sin- 
galaritj  of  character  aa  he  was  celebrated  for  talent  in 
his  profession.  After  his  apprenticeship,  with  a  man  of 
the  name  of  XongmatOj  he  began  as  a  writing  and 
heraldrj  eograrer  in  Doctors'  Commons,  where  he  kept  a 
BBill  shop,  of  which  there  is  a  card  extant  of  his  own 
ciectttion.  Be  afterwards  engraved  a  good  many  book- 
plates for  the  NQtdittB  Magazine^  JSnglith  ThecUre,  &c. 
His  first  great  work  (perhaps  the  greatest)  was  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  ^.,  which  was  followed  by  the 
apleodld  portrait  of  John  Hunter,  The  Sortie  of  Gibral- 
tar, King  Lear,  and  a  great  number  of  other  fine  works. 
He  WIS  engaged  by  Copley  to  engrare  his  picture  of  the 
DestnieUonofthe  Floa.ting  Batteries,  (exhibited  in  a 
large  tent  in  the  Green  Park,  by  express  permission  of 
Geoije  ni.,)  which,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  was 
pohlished,  bnt  wi^  little  success.  Sharp  was  said  to 
hare  dissipated  a  decent  patrimonial  fortune  in  the  indul- 
geoce  and  pursuit  of  his  wild  Tagaries.  He  was  a  prose- 
iTte  of  the  insane  prophet,  Richard  Brothers,  and  of 
Johanna  Southcote,  to  the  very  last,  engrayiug  their 
P<>Ttraits  in  testimony  of  his  f^ith  in  their  prophecies. 
He  was  implicated  slightly  in  the  affair  of  Hardy  and 
Horne  Tooke,  who  were  tried  for  high  treason  in  1794. 
lohis  ordinary  cdnrersation  he  was  shrewd  and  intelli- 
IVDt,  hat  with  a  general  tinge  of  eccentricity.  He  died 
at  Chlswick,  about  the  age  of  seventy,  and  left  little  or 
M  property.  He  was  about  the  middle  stature,  corpu- 
i«t,  and  with  a  head  worthy  of  the  sculptor's  art,  as  is 
proTed  by  Chantrey's  fine  bust  of  him. 

I^oring  thesevea  yean  of  Mr»  Raimbaoh '«  ap^ 
I*«itKeihip)  his  master  (and  by  tha  way  he  never 
in»  the  words  master  or  apprentice)  was  engaged 
OK  the  pUtes  for  Macklin's  Bibl^  those  for  a 
Home's  History  of  England,  an  edition  of  Sha^s- 
P^  ud  seme  small  book-plates  such  as  are  al- 
^78  in  prsparation.  He  rdates,  and  this  part  of 
^a  career  is  worthy  of  the  especial  notice  of  all 
"indents  of  art» — 

M;  hoainess  was  to  adrance  as  far  as  I  could  with 
ueti;  but  I  ifas  rery  soon  impressed  with  the  conric- 
uoB  of  the  importance  of  drawing  as  a  necessary  means 
iwaay  ohanee  of  distinction,  and  therefore  all  my  arail- 
a^tiM^nta  devoted  to  {fs  study  and  pimetios.  Iliis 
^^iMiMebwily  el  the  hoars  before  ei|^  o'oloek  in  the 
^VB^  aid  after  m  o'clock  in  the  oTening,  at  my 
J««ra  residence,  and  was  usually  occupied  in  drawing 
n«D  sauOl  copies  of  the  antique  figures  In  plaster  of 
'^  I  was  desirous,  during  my  pupilage,  of  drawing 
^^^^y**  Aaademy  y  bat,  as  there  appeared  to  be  an 
*^*uo>giis8seiitlMpartof  Mr.  Hall  to  consent,  it  was 
■J**8«d*  I  do  BCfl  know  that  there  was  any  other 
'f^wr  the  okueetion,  on  his  part,  but  the  apprehen- 
"OH  of  Its  iatecftring,  howoTer  Uttle  it  might  be,  with 
^<^««rrwee«ta«nef  aylabonrsforhiiD.  Be  that  as 
;  ^7tl  ins  ebliged  to  forego  ay  inolination  tiU  the 
|2™S^  ^  »7  articles,  in  1796,  when  I  imnediately 
?*;|^M  a  probationer,  by  the  inltodaetion  of  Mr. 
^^  Bdwaids,  assoeiate  and  teaeher  of  perspeetiTe 
ttttsBoiaiAeadesiy.   He  was  an  old  ftiead  and  con- 
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stant  yisiter  at  Mr.  Hall%  and  had  repeatedly  recom- 
mended the  measure  to  my  adoption He 

was  a  man  of  eoasiderahle  acquirements,  much  diTersi^ 
of  knowledge,  and  a  Tory  respeotable  decree  of  literary 
talent ;  but  he  had  not  attained  excellence  in  any  of  the 
yarious  branches  of  art  he  had  pursued.  He  had  had 
the  advantage,  if  it  be  one,  of  a  wealthy  patron  in  Balph 
Udney,'£^uire,  who  sent  him  to  Italy,  and  liberally 
enabled  him  to  pass  some  years  at  Rome.  The  lessons 
he  gaT9  on  perspeotiye  in  the  Academy  were  probably 
more  practically  useful  to  the  young  men  than  were  the 
professor's  (Turner)  lectures  at  an  after-time. 

The  yoimg  engrayer  had  nnbonnded  admiration 
for  Heath,  whom  he  sometimes  saw  with  HalL  As 
Heath's  career  marks  a  higher,  and  also  a  new  com- 
mercial era  in  the  art,  it  is  worth  quoting.  Heath 
was  bora  in  London,  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  a  respeotable  engrayer  named 
Collyer,  of  wh68e  sererity  he  complained,  as  he 
seems  to  have  held  him  strictly  to  work.  But  in 
this  Mr*Baimbach,  whatever  were  the  motive^ 
sees  good  uses  to  the  pupil. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  bnt  that  Heath  derived  the 
greatest  advantage  firom  this  cirtmmstance,  inasmuch  as 
that  high  degr^  of  mechanical  execution,  which  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  ikscinating  qualities  of  Heath's 
engraving,  may  ikirly  be  deduced  f^om  it.  His  nume- 
rous early  book-pbbtes  for  BdPi  PoeH,  Tks  NowUk^m 
Magagine^  fte.,  exhibit  a  display  of  tastef^il  ingenuity 
till  then  unknown  in  this  department  of  art.  Its  popu- 
larity afforded  Heath  an  opportunity  of  taming  bis 
talent  to  account,  of  which  he  did  not  ftil  to  profit.  He 
constantly  employed  a  considerable  number  of  assis- 
tants, firom  whose  labours  he  derived  great  peomuary 
advantages,  and  willinglv  saerifioed  a  portion  of  his 
reputation  as  an  artist  to  his  desire  of  beooming  a  ridi 
man.  Hence  many  of  the  works  bearing  his  name  con- 
tain bnt  little  of  his  labour,  and  are  fkr  below  that 
standard  of  tasteftil  and  elegant  ezeention  in  which 
his  excellence  was  aoknowledged.  His  larger  prodno- 
tions,  the  Riot  in  Broad  Street,  Death  of  Major  Pierson, 
and  Death  of  Nelson,  do  not  maintain  a  very  high  char- 
aeter ;  though  it  must>  I  tUnk,  be  admitted  that  the 
small  figures  in  the  first-named  are  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Heath  accepted  the  diploma  of  Associate  Engraver  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  to  the  great  vexation  and  surprise 
of  Sharp  and  Hall,  who  had  invariably  spurned  it,  con- 
sidering, as  did  Woollet  and  Strange,  that  it  was  iiguri- 
ous  to  the  profession,  and  degrading  to  the  individnaL 

HalTs  study,  which  was  in  the  upper  part  of  his 
house,  attracted  a  considerable  number  of  visiters, 
probably  beoaose  there  might  be  an  expectation  of 
meeting  good  compaBy,  and  also  because  he  ma- 
naged to  make  admission  be  considered  a  Cavmir  to 
literary  loun^rs,  artists,  singers,  actors,  and  print- 
collectors. 

It  was  at  a  dismal  period  for  art  in  En^and, 
and,  indeed,  for  every  liberal  pursuit,  that  Mr* 
Raimbach  became,  in  1796,  his  own  master. 

The  war  of  the  French  Revolution  was  raging  in  all 
its  fViry ;  and  the  nature  of  the  contest,  absorbing  all 
men's  thoughts  and  calling  on  all  men's  exertions,  left 
but  httle  opportonity  for  the  cultivation  of  the  peacefiil 
artSb    Everything  connected  with  them  was,  of  course. 

at  the  lowest  ebb X  well  knew  that  I 

had  the  kindest  of  parents,  who  never  were  and  never 
would  be  backward  in  affording  me  every  assistaaee  in 
their  power ;  but  I  equally  felt  it  my  duty  to  be  a  bur- 
then to  them  no  longer,  more  especially  after  what, 
with  but  slender  means,  they  had  already  done  for  me, 
and  had  still  to  do  for  their  younger  children.  Indeed, 
I  must  in  justice  say,  at  the  risk  of  being  set  down  as 
one  of  the  lamdatom  temparit  wiiy  that,  in  my  early 
time,  the  young  men  irere  generally  infloenoed  by  that 
Jnst  pride  of  independence  which  leads  to  a  reliance 
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■oMy  vp<m  Mlf-«xeriioii.  With  theie  sentimentfl,  it  will 
be  reftdil J  beliofed  that  I  tpftrad  no  paina  in  leekiag  for 
employment ;  end,  aa  the  booksellen  were  at  this  time 
the  only  patrons  (such  as  they  were)  of  engraving,  by 
the  decoration,  with  little  vignettes,  of  small  Tolnmes  of 
poetry,  plays,  fto.,  I  made  assidnons  applieation  in  erery 
quarter  where  I  thought  there  was  the  slightest  proba- 
bility of  a  snooessful  result.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I 
met  with  many  mortifying  refbsals ;  but  at  length,  after 
some  week  or  ten  days'  palnftil  suspense,  I  received  a 
note  ftom  a  bookseller  to  whom  I  had  applied,  desiring 
me  to  call  on  him  in  Piccadilly,  with  a  view  to  a  com- 
mission he  had  for  me.  I  obtained  the  commission, 
though  nothing  was  arranged  or  even  hinted  at  respect- 
ing terms.  The  bookseller  was  Stockdale.  (father  of  the 
Stockdale  of  Harriette  Wilson  notoriety,)  and  the  en- 
graving a  figure  from  a  drawing  by  Metz,  of  a  BCaroon 
chief,  Leonard  Parkinson,  for  Bryan  Edwards's  Hilary 
of  HU  Maroon  Wuht,  This,  my  first  start,  was  rather 
nil  inauspicious  one,  inasmuch  as  Stockdale  refhsed  to 
pay  the  sum  I  demanded,  (six  guineas,)  offering  me  two 
guineas,  which  I,  in  my  turn,  somewhat  indignantly 
reftased  in  a  letter  which  appeared  to  nettle  the  old  man 
extremely,  as  coming  from  a  youth  to  whom  he  had 
shown  himself  fkvourably  disposed.  The  matter  was, 
however,  settled,  I  cannot  say  amicably,  but  without 
litigation,  by  means  of  a  friend  of  both  parties.  He 
decided  very  judiciously,  I  am  now  inclined  to  think, 
though,  at  the  time,.neither  of  the  disputants  was  quite 
satisfied  by  his  awud.  John  Stockdale,  a  respectable 
bookseller,  was  a  Yorkshireman,  and  had  been,  I  be- 
lieve a  furrier.  He  was,iiii(<alt«  ifiii(atk£tf,  what  Murray 
of  Albemarle  Street  is  at  present,  the  publisher  for  the 
government  party.  I  remember  an  admirable  caricature 
of  him  by  Gilray,  in  which  he  is  represented  at  the  bar 
of  Bow  Street  for  an  assault,  or  some  alight  matter. 

The  arbiter  ^*  halved  the  difference ;"  and  four 
guineas  was  the  price  of  this  first  independent 
effort.  Employment  did  not  all  at  once  flow  in 
upon  the  young  artist ;  but  he  tella^  that 

By  dint  of  repeatedly  applying,  I  obtained  a  small  com* 
mission  fh>m  Cooke  of  Paternoster  Row,  a  publisher  of 
miniature  editions  of  the  works  of  the  poets  and  novelists. 
A  little  picture  of  Kirk,  firom  the  TfUa  of  the  Otniiy 
formed  my  eoup^*€s$ai,  for  the  fkvour  of  the  rather 
pompons  gentleman  publisher,  who  at  this  time  dia- 
penaed  hia  patronage  among  the  hungry  artiste  with  an 
air  of  conacious  auperiority.  If  I  am  not  nustaken  in 
my  recollection  of  the  circumstance,  this  plate  was  un- 
dertaken under  the  implied  condition  of  **  No  cure  no 
pay"— that  is,  if  Cooke  did  not  approve,  I  was  to  ex- 
pect nothbg.  However,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass 
the  ordeal  of  the  great  man's  criticism  without  being 
much  singed,  received  six  guineas,  his  average  price, 
and  a  promise,  which  was  fkithfUly  performed,  of  future 
employment.  I  thus  continued  to  engrave,  fh>m  time  to 
time,  a  plate  for  his  editions  of  the  poets  and  novelists ; 
I  say  fit>m  time  to  time,  because  his  publications  were 
not  regular,  languishing,  as  did  everything  connected 
with  the  arts,  under  the  paralysing  influence  of  a  war, 
waged  with,  perhaps,  unprecedented  inveteracy.  My 
prospects  of  sneoess  were  anything  but  encouraging ; 
but  I  did  not  relax  in  my  efforts  at  improvement.  The 
Mr.  Edwards  before-mentioned  gave  me  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  the  keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr. 
Wilton,  to  whom  I  submitted  some  specimens  of  my 
drawing,  and  was  admitted  a  probationer  forthwith,  the 
facilities  of  admission  being  then  much  greater  than  at 
present.  I  soon  after  obtained  mv  ticket  of  student, 
and  in  the  year  1799  a  sUver  medal  for  a  drawing  from 
the  living  model.  I  sedulously  pursued  my  studies  at 
the  Royal  Academy  for  about  nine  years,  and  am  quite 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  I  owe  much  to  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  by  that  establishment.  Some  few  of  my 
studies  from  the  living  models  were  painted  in  oil.  Both 
the  antique  and  life  academies  were  at  this  time  crowded 
with  young  men,  aspirants  for  fame  and  fortune  ;  and  it 
is  painfhl  to  reflect  on  the  very  small  number,  in  proper^ 
tion  to  the  aggregate  of  students,  that  have  since  ob' 


taaned  either  the  one  or  the  other.  And  of  the  f^  who 
aoqnire  some  celebrity  in  their  day,  how  rare  an  the 
instaneea  of  their  flune  outliving  the  fortunate  pcawaMn 
themselvea  I  Bart  nanUt  in  gurgUe  ratio.  It  mnit  be 
confessed  that,  in  regard  to  talent,  or  even  indiettisos 
of  talent,  the  then  actual  state  of  the  sehook  was  little 
caleulated  to  do  honour  to  the  institution ;  and  soit  wu 
evidently  considered  by  the  academicians,  uiAsmacli  u 
an  order  of  the  council  was  issued,  by  which  it  was  de- 
creed that  every  student  in  each  department  (the  Anti- 
que and  the  Life)  should  submit  anew,  for  the  judgment 
of  the  academy,  a  specimen  of  his  dravring.  Some  were, 
in  consequence,  removed  ttom  the  Life  to  the  Antique 
class,  and  some  fh>m  that  of  the  Antique  ;  as  also  thoM 
students  of  ten  years'  standing,  who  had  not  obtained  a 
medal,  were  excluded  altogether  ;  in  a  way  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  melancholy  process  then  going  on  hi 
the  nation  at  large  to  a  considerable  extent,  caused  hj 
the  calamities  of  the  times,  of  a  remove  from  the  janet 
to  the  cellar,  and  thence  into  the  street.  The  effect  tf 
this  expurgatory  ordeal,  however,  somewhat  exceeded, 
perhaps,  the  intentions  or  expectations  of  its  firamen,  is 
the  result  vras  the  excitement  of  a  feeling  of  disgnst  or 
mortification  among  the  young  men  in  general,  wUeh 
led  to  nearly  a  desertion  of  the  schools  altogether.  I 
distinctly  remember  having  been  more  than  ones  the 
only  individual,  besides  the  visiter  and  the  model,inthe 
Life  Academy.  Mr.  (Sir  Martin  Archer)  Shee  was  that 
visiter. 

Having  passed  muster  In  this  harsh  and  not  veryja- 
dioious  process,  I  continued  my  unremitted  appIicatioB 
to  drawing ;  both  morning  and  evening  attending  the 
library  and  lectures,  and  making  the  best  use  in  my 
power  of  the  opportunities  for  improvement  aSbrded  by 
the  academy. 

This  course  of  proceeding,  though  by  no  means  to  he 
regretted,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  pume,  hat 
that  the  actual  state  of  engraving,  still  declining  fron 
bad  to  worse,  left  me  ample  leisure  to  adopt  it. 

We  have  now  sufficiently  indicated  Uie  csiues 
of  Mr.  Raimbach's  ultimate  ancoeaa.  So  iIud^ 
quale  was  the  remuneration  then  obtained  for  good 
plates,  that^  for  eome  years,  he  added  miniatoi** 
painting  to  his  profession,  and  acquired  some  &- 
cility  in  execution,  wid  in  the  power  of  ^makiiig 
inyeterate  likenesses."  A  portrait-painter  may  he 
held  as  progressing  in  his  art  when  he  begins,  in 
Tulgar  eyes,  to  lose  this  dangerous  and  early-felt 
power.  Of  those  pictures  he  relate^  and  we  quote 
the  passage  because  it  leads  to  something  better-- 

I  sent  some  to  the  exhibition,  which  I  eontinnad  te 
do  for  several  years,  and  obtained  a  good  auny  to  do  at 
three  guineas  each.  I  soon  found  that  I  derived  great 
benefit  from  my  attendance  at  the  Royal  Academy,  not 
merely  from  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  establishment 
but  for  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  interohaage  aad 
coUieion  of  ideas  with  the  other  young  men,  and  the  re- 
marks and  occasional  conversation  of  the  aeademi«aa% 
chiefiy  when  they  officiated  aaviaitera  tm  the  Life  A«a> 
demy.  Of  thia  number  I  would  especially  note  Ban^t 
Hamilton,  Stotiiard,  Hoppner,  Beeehey,  Northoote, 
Opie,  Tieaham,  Shoe,  FuseU,  Banks,  Nollekens,  and 
Flaxman.  Some  of  them  oecaaionally  made  atadies 
from  the  model  during  their  Tiaitation.  Hanjlftoa)  m 
particular,  was  as  assiduous  as  a  novioe ;  and  his  draw- 
ings displayed  great  elegance,  though  they  were  soi 
very  foithftil  to  nature.  Bany's  had  a  rough  graa- 
deur  of  style,  and  were  executed  with  the  oomnes- 
eat  materials,  naoally  on  a  ftagmemt  of  eoaraa  paper, 
witiithe  pen  and  ink  which  served  the  young  naa  to 
write  their  names  in  the  hall  aa  they  arrived.  Stoihai^ 
made  alight  and  amall  aketchea,  that  were  lepleta  with 
chaimcter  and  action.  Flaxman'a  drawinga  fro^  ^M 
academy  figure  were  highly-wrought  pure  imitalioQi" 
nature,  viewed  timragh  the  medin  ef  his  TefiMd,*^^ 
que,  and  cultivated  mind. 

Of  these  artists  a  brief  and  spirited  description 
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is  giTcn  in  those  taporabonnding  fooi-notos  whioh 
Mr.  Raimbach  appears  to  haye,  from  time  to  time, 
added  to  his  original  text,  and  which  would,  pro- 
bably, haye  been  incorporated  with  it  had  he  lived 
to  be  his  own  editor.  Carsory  as  these  notes  are, 
they  will  be  interesting  to  all  connected  with  the 
Fine  Arts. 

Barry  WM  onconth,  and  rongh  in  appearance ;  but  bene- 
Tolent  wad  gentle  in  manners  towards  the  young  men.  In 
his  ditpnte  with  the  Royal  Academy,  which  terminated  in 
his  exptddon,  the  eoonoil,  in  a  manuscript  notice  placard- 
ed in  the  ball,  designated  him  simply  as  **  James  Bany," 
omitting  the  ^  Esquire  "  at  the  end  of  the  name,  and  not 
eten  prefixing  the  ordinary  ^  Mr.**  This,  of  course,  was 
meint  as  a  degradation  of  Barry  ;  but,  of  the  parties 
contending,  it  may,  I  think,  fairly  admitofaqnestion, whe- 
ther he  was  the  one  degraded  by  this  childish  and  petu- 
knt  proceeding. 

W.  Hamilton,  as  an  artist,  now  almost  forgotten,  may 
be  kindly  remembered  fbr  his  amiable  and  conciliatory 
daneter. 

Thomas  Stothard  had  great  variety  of  talent,  much 
bowledge,  without  education,  dnd  abundant  materials 
for  his  art.  He  was  plain,  simple,  and  communicatiTC, 
ud  may  certainly  be  considered  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
Ms  profession. 

Junes  Hoppner— an  admirable  portrait-painter,haughty 
iomsaner,and  satirical  and  bitter  in  his  conversation,  as 
well  M  in  his  reviews  in  The  Qi$arterly,o{  the  editor  d 
which  be  wae  the  friend  and  constant  companion.  Hop- 
p&er  was  said  to  have  royal  blood  flowing  in  his  veins. 

Sir  W.  Beechey — ^respectable  talents,  aided  by  great 
good  fortone ;  vulgar  manners,  with  considerable  shnwd- 
ntm. 

Junes  Northcoie— distinguished  both  in  art  and  litera- 
tore ;  cynical  and  parsimonious  in  his  personal  charac- 
ter ;  jet  friendly  and  encouraging  to  the  juniors  ;  of  low 
stitnre,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  the  look  of  an  old-clothes- 
son ;  but  with  marked  features,  and  an  eye  like  a  hawk. 

Jahi  Opie  was  naturally  of  somewhat  coarse  and 
UiiBt  demeaaonr;  but  I  think  he  affected  to  be  more  so. 
He  wu  very  popular  in  his  day,  but  that  day  was  a  short 
ooe.  He  died  at  an  early  age,  yet  had  outlived  his  cele- 
brity. Northoote  and  Opie  were  in  a  manner  considered 
vivito,  and  the  works  of  both  are  now  nearly,  if  not  quite 
forgotten. 

Heary  Fnseli— a  man  of  undoubted  genius,  though,  as 
a  psinter,  his  claims  to  prei'minenoe  may  be  disputed^ 
as  excellent  Greek  scholar,  vrith  extensive  acquirements 
in  Tarious  departments  of  literature.  His  knowledge  and 
<vai!iaBd  of  ear  kaguage  oontrasted  strongly  with  bis 
foreign  proBuneiation.  He  was  a  native  of  Zurich;  in 
pemn  of  sauJl  stature,  with  a  large  head,  and  cray  hair 
fifwingy  like*  a  lion's  mane,  and  proud  and  poushed  in 
his  demeanour. 

Bsoks,  Nollekens,  Flazman.  The  three  great  English 
Mlpteis  of  their  time.  We  may  refer  hi  proof  of  this 
MMMmtothe<'AohiUee,»the<'Caractacus,"the  <<Mah- 
ntia  Chisftain  "  of  Banks,  in  Sir  Eyre  Coote*s  monument : 
to  the  monuments  of  "  Mrs.  Howard  of  Corby,''  of  "  The 
T^  Captains,**  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  numerous 
bests  of  Nollekens ;  and  the  various  works  of  Flaxman, 
boih  in  dedgn  and  sculpture.  Nollekens  was  one  of 
those  anomaliee  of  nature  whioh  are  occasionally  to  be 
net  with  in  erery  pursuit,  and  which  may,  in  his  histance, 
be  characterized  by  a  parody  of  Garrick's  epitaph  on 
Goldsmith:—        '      «-        "^  t-     r 

**ff«  teu^fbmd  like  Pkidia$,  and  talked  like  poor  PoU!'' 
Industry  and  perseverance  bronght  the  time 
when  the  young  artist  was  called  upon  to  make 
his  election  between  miniature-painting  and  en- 
graving, as  he  found  that  his  commissions  in 
Wh  had  so  much  increased,  that  he  must  con- 
fine himself  to  one.  He  fortunately  preferred 
ragraving,  though  not  exactly  from  any  pre- 
sentiment  of  Ms   great    future    eminence,  but 


more  £rom  reasons  which  must  b0  veiy  pre* 
yalent  among  portrait-painten^  though  too  many 
are  tied  up  from  acting  upon  them ;  not  having, 
like  Raimbach,  another  profession  to  fall  back 
upon.  The  grounds  of  preferring  the  tedious,  plod« 
ding,  sedentary,  but  independent  art,  were  not  in« 
judicious. 

The  taste  I  had  had  of  the  bnsmess  of  portrait-paint* 
ing,  though  it  was  but  in  a  small  way,  most  assuredly 
did  not  enchant  me.  The  purchaser  of  an  article,  be  it 
what  it  may,  feels  a  right,  in  laying  out  his  money,  to 
have  the  commodity  he  pays  for  suited  to  his  liking,  if 
it  be  possible.  Now,  taste  is  so  capricious,  and  persmial 
vanity  so  difficult  to  satisfy,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  self-respect  and  feelings  of  independence  which,  I 
presume,  every  man  possesses  in  a  greater  or  lesser  de* 
gree,  are  liable  to  great  mortification  in  the  profession 
of  portrait-painting.  I,  certainly,  in  my  very  humble 
efforts,  found  it  so,  and  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  mudi 
abler  men  have  not  found  it  so  too.  Engraving,  what* 
ever  may  be  its  disadvantages,  (and  they  are  many,)  has 
not  the  fancies  of  individuals  to  humour  or  consult,  but 
appeals  at  once  to  the  public,  or  to  that  small  part  of  the 
public  that  takes  an  interest  in  such  trivialities. 

In  short,  engraving  was  adopted,  and  henceforth 
unremittingly  pursued.  But  so  far  was  the  future 
engraver  of  Th»  Beta  2%,  TJuViUage  PoUHeiantf 
&c.,  &c.,  from  having  attained  the  summit,  that 
he  had  not  reached  the  bottom  of  the  ascent.  He  was 
still  far  off  on  the  dead  level,  working  assiduously  on 
small  subjects  for  scanty  pay ;  but  devoting  the 
large  remainder  of  his  time  almost  exclusively  to 
academical  studies,  in  the  hope  of  qualifying  him- 
self for  better  things,  if  ever  a  more  propitious  day 
should  arrive.  His  first  comparatively  great  en- 
gagement— ^for  he  had  laboured  for  sixteen  years 
before  he  got  a  large  plate«*was  to  engrave,  from 
the  designs  of  Smirke,  some  of  the  plates  of  a 
highly-decorated  edition  of  the  Arabian  NighU. 
Among  his  associates  in  this  undertaking  were 
Heath  and  Anker  Smith.  This  association  led  to 
some  useful  collateral  results^  The  engravers  en- 
gaged on  this  work  met  once  a-month,  at  each 
other's  houses,  as  a  social  club,  and  then  first  learnt 
the  secrets  and  the  uses  of  combination  for  the 
protection  of  their  common  interests. 

Mr.  Raimbach  had,  for  a  considerable  time, 
lodged  in  the  house  of  a  French  modeller,  in 
Charles  Street,  Middlesex  Hospital,  where,  besides 
finding  opportunities  of  studying  the  antique,  ha 
acquired  a  considerable  skill  in  the  French  Ian* 
guage  and  in  conversation.  When  the  short  Peace 
of  1802  opened  up  the  continent,  he  happened,  from 
his  plates  for  the^ro^tan  Nights^  to  be  in  cash ;  and 
he  resolved  to  visit  Paris,  then  recently  enriched  in 
art  by  the  spoils  of  Italy,  and  other  conquered 
countries.  The  expedition  was  one  that  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  artist ;  and  the  treasures 
of  art,  the  vast  number  of  novel  objects  that 
he  saw,  and  the  strange  scenes  he  witnessed,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  vividly  remembered  till  the  dose 
of  life.  They  are  dwelt  upon  at,  perhaps,  too  great 
length  in  the  Memoirs,  for  their  relative  impor- 
tance ;  yet  an  Englishman  might  then  have  seen 
assembled  in  Paris  more  of  the  talent  and  rank  of 
his  own  country,  than,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
he  could  ever  have  met  in  London ;  while,  to  an 
artbt,  no  such  opportunity  of  studying  the  master- 
pieces of  the  world  had  ever  before  been  aflforded, 
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or  probably  ever  will  again.  Paris  was  then  fall  of 
English  artists  and  amatenrs. 

Mr.  Raimbach  g^yes  a  full  and  lively  acconnt  of 
the  theatres  of  Paris  at  the  brilliant  period  of  his 
visit,  and  of  actors,  artists,  shows,  and  sights,  be- 
sides the  remarkable  characters.  Among  ^e  latter 
was  Thomas  Paine,  author  of '^The  Rights  of  Man," 
who  had  by  this  time  sunk  both  in  fortune  and  fame. 
Though  the  engraver  enjoyed  and  protracted 
his  stay  in  the  French  capital,  he  luckily  came 
away  before  Napoleon  had  promulgated  the  tyran- 
nical edict,  which  he  expiateid  long  afterwards  at  St. 
Helena.  Mr.  Raimbadi,  who  had  connexions  in 
Paris,  visited  that  city  at  different  periods,  twenty 
years  afterwards,  along  with  his  fimiily.  He  ad- 
mired the  French  capital ;  but  was  too  inveterate 
in  the  in-born  love  of  English  fidtfiew  and  eomfort^ 
ever  to  prefer  it  as  a  residence.  Paris  has,  however, 
advantages  and  superiorities  which  are  thus  ac- 
knowledged, and  by  a  very  competent  judge : — 

The  tone  of  good  aodety  seems  alt^ther  on  a  mnch 
more  agreeable  and  familiar  footing  in  France  than  it 
IB  in  England  ;  less  encumbered  wifii  formality  and  eti- 
quette ;  and  where  the  solemn  paose,  the  dead  silence, 
and  overpowering  ennui  that  are  sometimes  enooonteied 
in  an  English  drawing-room  are  utterly  unknown.  The 
French  ladies  are  here  in  their  element,  and  appear  to 
great  advantage.  In  addition  to  the  charms  of  their 
manner  and  address,  they  have  great  powers  of  conver- 
sation, both  in  m<aMd  and  in  mode  of  expression ; 
never  sinking  to  the  inanity  and  nothingness  of  mere 
cap-and-bonnet  talk,  and,  with  equal  good  sense  and 
good  taste,  avoiding  all  approach  to  the  recondite  and 
profound  disquisitions  of  blue-stocking  philosophy.    . 

The  manners  of  the  people  generally, 

without  being  rude  or  insolent,  were,  at  this  period 
(1802)  somewhat  abrupt  and  fknuliar,  differing  greatly 
1  should  suppose,  from  the  gentle  and  conciliatory  char- 
acter of  the  French  in  by-gone  times.  Still  an  Eng- 
lishman had  abundant  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  his  re- 
ception in  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  recent  hostilities 
between  the  two  countries  mij^t  Lave  left  some  em- 
bittered feelings. The  absurd 

and  ridiculous  excess  to  which  in  private  life  the  mid- 
dle classes  of  England  carry  their,  notions  of  etiquette, 
in  regard  to  rank,  station,  and  fortune,  is  displayed  to  a 
most  amusing  degree  by  the  exclusives  of  Grreenwich, 
where  the  Uite  of  the  population  consists  of  tradesmen 
out  of  business,  clerks  in  public  offices,  some  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  of  Lloyd's,  of  Mark  Lane,  to- 
gether with  the  usual  indigenous  village  muster,  of  law, 
physic,  and  divinity;  concentrating,  in  a  narrow  space, 
ull  the  less  amiable  characteristics  of  sooMfy,  as  it  is 
called— vain,  frivolous,  intolerant,  calumnious,  over- 
bearing I 

Mr.  Raimbach  must  have  been  quite  as  good  an 
economist  in  his  early  days,  as  was  Ids  friend  Wilkie. 
Seventy  pounds,  which  he  received  from  the  pub- 
lisher for  three  plates  for  the  Arabian  Nighu^  not 
only  enabled  him  to  reside  in  Paris  for  two  months, 
(a  period,  to  him,  of  great  professional  improve- 
ment, as  well  as  of  refined  and  liberal  enjoyment,) 
but  to  enter  upon  one  of  those  joints-stock  pub- 
lishing speculations,  against  which  young  artists 
ought  to  be  upon  their  guard.  The  parties  weie 
Miller  the  publisher,  and  a  person  of  somewhat 
equivocal  character,  if  not,  indeed,  an  adventurer, 
in  spite  of  his  sacred  ddling,  namely,  the  Rev. 


Mr.  Foister,  the  editor  of  the  embellished  edition 
of  the  Arabum  NigfUs,  and  a  kind  of  univeiflsl 
projector.  Of  this  xaflh  and  unfortunate  specula- 
tion, it  is  remarked — 

I  do  not  like  to  dwell  on  this  subject,  as  I  have  gie&t 
reason  to  believe  that  I  was  made  the  dupe  and  Tietim 
of  an  unprincipled  scheme.  However,  by  the  usnal  kind 
assistance  at  home,  which  was  never  withheld,  I  weir 
thered  this  check  without  any  material  iigury  ;  and  ai 
a  powerful  impulse  had  been  now  given  to  the  decors- 
tion,  in  a  superior  way,  of  the  standard  literature  of  the 
country,  I  had  the  prospect  of  sufficient  occupation  in 
engraving  to  warrant  my  discarding  altogether,  as  a  pro- 
fession, miniature  and  portrait  painting  ;  which  at  one 
period  I  was  disposed  to  adop^  but  which  I  wis  soon 
convinced  could  not  be  carried  on  with  another  punoit 
advantageously  to  either. The  in- 
creased taste  or  fashion  for  highly-embellished  books 
naturally  led  to  more  active  competition  among  the 
caterers  for  the  public  ;  and  the  names  of  Du  Boveny* 
and  Shai^P®  may  be  cited  as  among  the  meet  active  spe- 
culators in  ornamental  literature,  who  now  sought  the 
aid  of  the  engravers  in  their  several  projects. 

A  new  era  was  dawning  for  engravers.  Mr. 
Raimbach,  instead  of  the  six  or  seven  guineas 
he  had  received  for  the  plates  of  Cooke's  works, 
obtained  from  Sharpe  eighteen  for  the  plates  for  his 
edition  of  The  Speiator;  and  an  impulse  was  given 
to  the  art  by  the  encouragement  of  the  public,  and 
the  growing  taste  for  prints  and  embellished  edi- 
tions, which  was  speedily  felt  in  the  improTed 
prospects  of  the  laborious  artist.  The  worthy  and 
frugal  old  Swiss  must  have  been  delighted  to  beii 
ofahundred  and  sixty  guineas  forastngle  plate!  It 
was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Riumbach  married, 
when  his  father  handsomely  presented  him  with 
one  of  his  houses  in  Warren  Street,  Fitzroy  Square, 
which  for  six-and-twenty  years  formed  his  con- 
stant residence.  Shortly  after  his  marrii^^  he 
lost  hb  father,  and  in  the  following  year  his  mo- 
ther; the  heaviest  affliction,  he  says^  with  the 
exception  of  the  death  of  his  first-bctfn  child,  s 
beloved  daughter,  that  has  ever  befallen  him. 

His  merits  as  an  engraver  must  have  been  gener- 
ally acknowledged  before  theultra-cautious  or  ctrssy 
David  WUkie,  on  a  misunderstanding  with  Bimd, 
made  proposiJs  to  him,  and  that  connexion  ms 
happily  begun  which  exhibits  both  parties  in  so 
favourable  a  light,  whether  as  artists,  each  of 
first-rate  merit  in  his  own  department,  or  as  men 
of  excellent  sense^  probity,  and  real  generosity. 
There  u  nothing  of  the  soidid  or  ^jiyw^  indicated 
in  any  part  of  Wilkie's  connexion  with  Raimbach. 
But  we  must  let  Mr.  R&imbach  himself  relate  the 
most  interesting  event  in  his  professional  history. 

I  have  now  to  bring  forward  the  name  of  an  indivi- 
dual who,  both  as  an  artist  and  a  man,  is  an  honour  to 
his  country— David  Wilkie  ;  with  whom  I  first  became 
personally  acquainted  in  the  year  1807,  when  he  Ured 
in  the  Hampstead  Road.  I  had  still  continued  folly 
occupied  with  engagements  with  various  bookaelleitt 
when  the  great  success  of  Burnet's  print  from  Wilkie'5 
admirable  picture  of  the  Blind  Fiddler,  and  some  <ii»- 
satisfkotion  between  Uie  parties,  led  to  his  proposiiig  to 
me,  in  1812,  a  joint-stock  adventure,  in  which  we  shodd 
be  the  sole  proprietors,  he  finding  the  picture  and  I  tbe 
engraving.  Anxious  as  I  had  long  been  for  an  opporta- 
nity  of  tiding  my  hand  upon  a  laiqger  scale  than  I  had 


Du  Royeiay  was  a  meidiaat,  or  stockbroker,  and  by  way  of  amusement,  I  suppose,  occupied  hit  leisore  in  pabliihiDC 
handsome  editioiui  of  Pojpe,  Gray,  &c.,  exceedingly  weft  embeUiahed,  but  by  which  it  may  be  doubted  whethv  he  obtoiW 
much  profit,  though  he  certainly  proved  himself  possessed  of  some  taste,— iVofe  fy  Mr.  RwuMk. 
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been  aMosftomad  i<s  and  thertby  obtaining  at  least  a 
chuiee  of  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  devoting  the  la- 
bonn  of  ft  whole  life  to  the  end,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
their  being  shut  np  in  a  book,  I  gladly  and  at  once  ac- 
ceded to  the  proposition.  The  mntnal  conditions  of  onr 
eipgement  were  promptly  arranged  npon  the  basi% 
with  Tftrious  modifleations,  of  one-third  share  to  Wilkie, 
ud  two-thirds  to  me ;  which  terms  were  afterwards 
fhanged  to  one-fbnrth  and  three-fourths  respectiyely,  at 
the  generous  and  nnsolicited  suggestion  of  Wilkie,  who 
eonridered  the  first  adopted  proportions  as  bearing  ra- 
ther hard  upon  me,  and  throwing  an  undue  advantage 
into  bis  hands.  Several  of  his  pictures  were,  by  per- 
misBion  of  their  noble  proprietors,  available  to  our  pur- 
pose ;  and,  after  maturely  balancing  the  prot  and  e&nt 
of  eaeh,  we  finally  determined  on  commencing  with 
Lord  Maosfield's  picture  of  Village  Politicians. 

Some  difficulty  stood  in  the  way,  which  it  re- 
quired a  hundred  guineas  to  remove ;  and  though 
Filkie  was  not  at  this  time  a  rich  man,  and  never 
a  careleaB  one  in  pecuniary  matters^  this  sum, 
which  stood  against  the  concern,  he  subsequently 
took  upon  himself.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Raimbadi 
had  fulfilled  his  other  commissions,  and  obtain- 
ed poflBession  of  the  picture,  which  had  been 
exhibited  m  the  Wilkie  Gallery,  he  fell  to  work 
with  ardour,  and  finished  the  plate  in  barely  six- 
teen months.  This  and  all  the  Wilkie  engravings 
ue  entirely  the  work  of  his  own  hands  ;  and 
hence  the  perfection  of  his  plates ;  the  most  minute 
details  being  as  carefully  elaborated  and  highly 
finished  as  the  most  important  points.  The  next 
Vnkie  picture  which  Mr.  Raimbach  engraved  was 
Tke  Rmt  Day^  and  it  met  with  even  more  success 
^The  ViOage  PoliHeians.  Both  partners  in 
this  joint-stock  concern  appear  to  have  understood 
^  pablishing  axt  quite  as  well  as  those  whose 
tnde  it  was ;  but  they  were  exposed  to  peculiar 
difficulties  of  the  following  kind  :— 

The  printsellers,  though  compelled  by  the  great  po- 
pularity of  WiUde  to  deal  in  his  prints,  were  neyerthe- 
iea,  naturally  as  traders,  opposed  to  any  enterprise  ori- 
Suoting  out  of  the  pale  of  Uieir  own  (as  they  considered 
by  right)  ezeluslTe  domain.  Howeyer,  the  sale  kept 
creeping  on  by  little  and  little,  though  checked  perhaps 
by  oar  having  raised  the  price  to  non-subscribers,  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  never  came  to  a  fhll  stop. 
two  hundred  and  fifty  proofii  were  printed,  besides 
^*entx-four  before  the  insertion  of  the  coat-of-arms,  and 
tiie  alteration  of  the  etched  letters  of  the  tiUe,  making 
t<^gether  two  hundred  and  seyenty-four,  a  number  that 
for  eome  years  remained  a  complete  drug  on  our  hands; 
«  Bttoh  Bo^  that  we  sent  a  large  quantity  on  a  venture 
to  America^  and  neyer  receiyed  any  tidings  of  them  more. 
A  bToorable  change  has  since  taken  place,  and  proofs 
bare  brought,  even  at  auctions,  the  eztrayagant  sum  of 
ioorteen  or  fifteen  pounds  each.  A  good  deal  of  time 
^  neceasarily  occupied  in  superintending  the  publica- 
tiw,  and  maintaining  a  rather  eztensiye  correspondence 
^th  dealers,  English  and  foreign  ;  but  the  interruption 
attielf  was  more  agreeable  tlmn  otherwise,  and  made 
*  checrfbl  and  animated  break  in  the  usual  secluded 
**A  aonoloiieaB  course  of  the  unsocial  life  of  an  en- 
ptver. 

Attending  to  the  business  details,  and  retouch- 
'^  the  plates,  from  this  period  occupied  the 
S»&ter  part  of  Mr.  Raimbach's  tune,  both  agree- 
ably and  profitably  it  would  seem,  though  he  still 
jwcnted  some  smaller  commissions  for  the  pub- 
JMiers.  n»  Cut  Finger,  and  Blind  Man* 8  Buff, 
fen  next  in  the  order  of  engraving  and  publica- 
tion ;  and  when  we  hear  oifive  hundred  proofs  of 
Thi  Village  Politicians,  at  four  guineas  each,  (the 


prints  selling  at  two,)  and  of  the  price  of  proofs  of 
this  plate  and  of  The  Rent  Day  being  soon  after- 
wards doubled,  when  on  sale,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  the  partners  were  tempted  to  overshoot  the 
mark  with  the  proofs  of  Blind  Man* s  Buff,  of  which 
so  many  were  printed  and  in  the  market  that  there 
was  no  room  for  a  rise  of  price.  Wilkie's  Beading 
o/the  Will  was  not  engraved  by  Mr.  Raimbach,  as 
the  King  of  Bavaria  probably  did  not  like  to  want 
his  picture  for  years,  and  the  English  engraver 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Munich  with 
his  young  family ;  he  therefore  purchased  on  his 
own  account,  from  the  British  Gallery,  the  picture 
of  Dietraining  for  Bent,  for  six  hundred  guineas, 
the  Directors  declining  to  permit  him  to  engrave 
it  on  other  terms.  This  was  a  bold  venture, 
but  he  afterwards  sold  the  picture  for  eight  hun- 
dred guineas.  Mr.  Wilkie  cautioned  his  friend 
against  this  speculation — in  the  profits  of  which 
he  shared  in  virtue  of  his  copyright — as  he  feared 
the  subject  was  too  melancholy  for  a  popular 
print.  The  result  justified  this  shrewd  and  candid 
opinion.  The  print  sold  very  ill.  But  as  the  plate 
seems  to  be  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Raimbach's 
representatives,  its  time  may  still  come.  A  good 
plate,  and  that  from  a  fine  picture  by  Wilkie,  is 
even  yet  no  bad  investment.  On  the  completion 
of  the  etching  of  this  plate,  Mr.  Raimbach,  who 
throughout  his  whole  life  appeared  to  labour 
**  doggedly,"  as  he  expresses  it, — ^but  surely  not 
uncheered  by  the  best  rewards  which  attend  the 
CKertions  of  an  ingenious,  and  latterly  a  distin- 
guished artist^ — ^allowed  himself  a  season  of  relax- 
ation ;  and  in  1824  again  went  to  Paris  with  some 
members  of  his  family.  It  must  give  every  liberal 
mind  true  pleasure  to  learn  some  of  the  results  of 
this  visit.  **  They  order  these  things  better  in 
France."  But  again  we  must  make  Mr.  Raim- 
bach spokesman.  He  fills  the  office  with,  we 
think,  as  much  grace  and  propriety  as  manly  mo- 
desty. 

Of  the  flattering  reception  I  met  with  from  my  bro- 
ther-artists, the  French  engrayers,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
speak  without  unbecoming  egotism.  I  had  preyiously 
been  visited  in  London  by  M.  Desnoyers  ;  and,  on  the 
present  occasion,  I  became  also  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  other  eminent  engravers  of  Paris  :  Forster,  Du- 
pout,  Richomme,  Leisnier,  Yallot,  &c. ;  and  haye  oyer 
since  enjoyed  a  continuance  of  that  liberal  and  friendly 
disposition  on  their  part,  that  equally  honoured  and  de- 
lighted me  at  the  time.  Among  the  numerous  ciyilitiea 
bestowed,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  mention  an  inji- 
tation  to  a  sumptuous  dinner  giyen  at  Grignon's,  which 
was  attended  by  about  a  dozen  artists  and  amateurs. 
The  whole  affair  went  off  admirably,  as  is  usual  in  mat- 
ters of  this  sort  among  the  French,  and,  not  to  speak  of 
myself,  proved  especially  gratifying  to  my  son,  who  was 
kindly  pressed  into  the  party  by  our  liberal,  warm- 
hearted friend,  Forster.  The  reception  generally  of 
English  artists  in  Paris  is  flattering  in  the  extreme,  and 
still  the  more  generous  on  the  part  of  the  French,  as  I 
fear  we  are  sadly  deficient  in  reciprocity  of  conduct. 
Without  adyerting  to  others,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow, 
in  respect  to  myself,  the  deepest  acknowledgments.  In 
the  aal<m  (exhibition)  of  1814,  the  engraying  of  Village 
Politicians  was  placed  by  one  of  our  Parisian  agents. 
The  print  was  then  newly  published,  and  excited  some 
notice,  as  also,  perhaps  fortunately,  a  good  deal  of  sharp 
criticism,  showing  at  least  that  it  was  not  considered 
beneath  obseryation.  For  this  a  gold  medal  was  award- 
ed by  the  committee  of  adjudication,  and  which  I  duly 
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leoeiyed  through  the  uediam  of  Mr.  G,  BUokenade,  one 
of  the  secretariefl  of  our  embassy.  .      .     Small 

as  the  honour  may  be,  I  felt  it  as  a  great  distinction,  in 
the  absence  of  all  academical  reward  or  encouragement 
in  my  own  country  ;  and  how  much  was  this  feeling  in- 
oreased  when  afterwards,  in  1835, 1  was  elected  a  cor- 
responding Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  1  To 
■how  that  being  thus  noticed  was  no  slight  oompliment, 
there  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  names  of  the  distinguish- 
ed men  of  erery  country  in  Europe,  which  form  the  an- 
nually published  list'of  this  unequalled  assemblage  of 
«rt,  science,  and  philosophy.  Of  English  artists  admitted 
into  this  association,  are  Wilkie,  Ck)ckerell,and  Donald- 
ion  ;  whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  not  eren  a  shigle  instance 
can  be  quoted  in  which  our  Royal  AcademioianB  hare 
eYer  manifested  an  honorary  recognition  of  foreign  con- 
temporary talent.  InTidioue  contrast  1  not  less  morti- 
fying than  discreditable,  that  our  academy  annals  should 
not  only  nerer  haye  been  graced  by  the  names  of  such 
men  as  Canoya,  Thorwaldsen,  Gerard,  and  Morghen,  but 
that  the  courtesy  of  an  adyantageous  place  in  our  exhi- 
bition has  been  almost  Inyariably  refVised  to  the  works  of 
foreign  artists,  and,  in  many  instances,  their  pictures  of, 
at  least,  ayerage  merit  rejected  altogether  ;  a  system  of 
mean  and  narrow  exclusiyeness,  that  would  well  warrant 
the  application  of  the  line  of  the  French  satirist — "  Nul 
n*aura  de  VuprUj  Hon  nout  et  not  amit." — Boileau. 
Many  such  occurrences  might  be  quoted,  but  the  fol- 
lowing, one  of  the  most  recent,  will  sufficiently  illus- 
trate this  dominant  and  inyidious  conduct. 

In  the  first  year's  exhibition  in  their  new  apartments 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  (1837,)  a  picture  of  cabinet  size  was 
presented  for  admission  by  M.  Gudin,  the  French  ma- 
line-painter,  and  was  at  first  refused,  but,  on  the  indig- 
nant remonstrance  of  more  than  one  academician  on  the 
discredit  which  such  a  proceeding  towards  an  eminent 
foreigner  would  reflect  on  their  society,  it  was  after- 
wards admitted,  hut  only  on  eondition  that  one  of  the  re- 
^Mutrators  (Mr.  W.  Daniell)  should  withdraw  one  of  hil 
own  pictures  already  receiyed  of  similar  dimensions. 
The  condition  was  at  once  acceded  to  by  Mr.  W.  Daniell, 
and  rigidly  enforced  by  the  academy,  who  justified  this 
harsh  proceeding  on  the  plea  of  want  of  sufficient  space 
in  their  rooms  for  works  of  superior  claims.  It  requ&ed, 
howeyer,  but  little  critical  knowledge  to  pereeiye  at  a 
glance  oyer  the  exhibition,  that  Gudin's  La  Detrttu,  as 
his  picture  was  named,  possessed  more  interest  in  its 
subject,  a  shipwreck,  and  displayed  more  talent  in  its 
execution,  than  scores  of  the  gay  works  which  surround- 
ed it. 

The  geneioaity,  magnanimity,  or  shall  we  term 
it  the  exalted  self-denial  of  Mr.  W.  Daniell,  is»  we 
fear,  an  efifort  of  greater  virtue  among  artists  than 
will  be  easily  understood  by  the  uninitiated.  It 
was  worthy  and  characteristio  of  that  clever  and 
original  artist — ^In  his  own  provinoe  quite  original 
—to  whose  professional  merits  Mr.  Raimbach 
bean  high  testimony ;  ranking  him  as  even  above 
his  unde,  Thomas  Daniell,  known  by  the  Views  in 
Indm.  Many  of  our  Scottish  readers  must  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  younger  Darnell's  Picturesque  Vcy- 
age  round  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  a  work  which, 
though  more  than  twenty  years  have  gone  by  since 
it  first  appeared,  with  thelapse  of  time  only  increases 
in  value.  Of  Scotland,  at  least,  the  coast  scenery 
has  never  been  illustrated,  in  any  degree,  to  be 
Qompared  with  the  marine  sketches  of  the  generous 
artist  who  took  down  his  own  to  hang  up  the 
Frenchman's  marine  picture,  in  the  first  year  that 
the  liberal  Royal  Academicians  exhibited  in  Tra- 
falgar Square  I ^To  return  to  Mr.  Raimbach:— 

So  replete  with  interest  and  enjoyment  had  his  hurt 
▼iait  to  Paris  been,  that  he  owns  it  required  no 
•mall  eflfort  to  take  up  again  the  monotonous  and 
solitary  duties  of  his  profession.    "  But  much,"  he 


adds,  ''may  be  done  by  do^;ed  resolution;''  and 
there aremany  quiet andsoothlng  pleasures  connect- 
ed with  labour,  when  even  of  the  most  monotonous 
sort.    Retouching  the  Wilkie  plates,  worn  out  by 
numerous  impressions,  was  one  of  his  most  frequent 
and,  we  should  imagine,  welcome  intermediate  em- 
ployments.—^Artists  and  prini-coUectors  wiU  be 
curious  to  know  the  prices  given  for  plates  in  what 
were  the  palmy  days  of  the  art;  before  painten, 
copyrights,  steel  plates,  or  the  discovery  of  the 
electrotype  process  of  multiplying  prints  threat- 
ened the  engraver  with  ruin.    The  plate  of  WiUde'i 
SpanUh  Mother  was  sold  to  Hodgson  for  lereiL 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas*    The  speculation  was 
not  fortunate  for  the  printieller,  as  at  this  period 
Edwin  Landsee]<s  Monks  of  BoUan  Abbey  t^^^wrt^ 
which  genial  and  poetical  revival  of  the  olden  time, 
and  masterpiece  of  art,  seen  in  the  admirable  mez- 
zotint of  Qmsins,  carried  the  day  against  Wilkie 
and  Raimbach,  and  their  more  severe,  if  kgitfanate 
and  orthodox  school  of  art    The  young  engiaver 
who  had  begun  with  plates  for  Stockdale  at  four 
guineas,  was  now  commissioned  by  Moon  to  en- 
grave the  Parish   Beadle  at    uxteen   hnndied 
guineas  I     It  was  now  first  that  enoimons  sums 
began  to  be  demanded  by  painters,  under  the  daim 
of  copyright,  which,  in  the  case  of  good  and  popu- 
lar pictures,  must  often  more  than  double  the 
artist's  gains,  whether  he  disposes  of  his  copyright, 
or,  like  Sir  David  Wilkie  in  his  partnership  with 
Raimbach,  retains  an  interest  in  the  plate.    Mez- 
zotint, splendidly  revived  by  the  ManJbs  of  BoUm 
Abbey,  and  recommended  by  comparative  cheap- 
ness, was  followed  by  several  abortive  negotiations 
between  the  great  line-engraver  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Raimbach,  and  the  leading  printsellers;  though,  in 
the  instance  of  the  Chlumlms,  a  painting  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Holford,  which  he  wished  to  execute 
in  his  usual  style  of  highly-finished  line-engraTiog, 
he  was  willing  to  make  ^*a  large  sacrifice"  in  price. 
In  mentioning  the  commenoement  of  a  series  of 
engravings  from  the  pictures  in  the  Florence  Gal- 
lery, on  which  he  expected  to  be  engaged,  Mr. 
Raimbach  makes  this  melancholy  enumeration  of 
failures,  to  which  we  fear  some  later  additions 
might  be  made  :— 

In  regard  to  this  class  of  publications,  it  is  diiBcult  to 
account  for  the  constant  renewal  of  schemes  of  serial  or 
continuous  works  in  art,  notwithstanding  the  almost  is- 
variable  ill  success  that  has  hitherto  attended  them.  It 
forms  a  striking  instance  of  the  triumph  of  hope  onr 
disappointment.  To  name  a  few  only  that  are  within 
my  own  reooUeetion ;  the  first  and  greatest,  that  of  the 
French  Museum  by  Robillard  and  Laurent,  though  well 
sustained  by  abundant  capital,  the  highest  professional 
talent,  and  very  skilfVil  direction,  during  a  long  eoutM 
of  varying  fortunes,  finally  terminated  in  a  heavy  loss. 
In  England,  the  respective  works  published  by  Fonter 
and  by  Tomkins,  of  engravings  ftom  pictures  by  the  old 
masters  in  the  collections  of  the  English  nobility  and 
gentry ;  the  prints  by  the  associated  engraven  of  sone 
of  the  paintings  in  the  National  Gallery;  the  publicatioQ 
of  the  Messrs.  Finden,  of  engravings  from  the  wori»  of 
modem  English  masters ;  not  to  mention  the  counUess 
numbers  of  annuals,  which  at  the  outset  were  greatly 
encouraged,  have  all,  after  different  terms  of  ezisteace 
more  or  less  short,  sunk  into  oblirion. 

Mr.  Raimbach  laments  the  indifierenoe  of  the 
English  to  prints,  as  compared  with  the  taste  for 
engravings  displayed  by  the  Continental  people. 
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Onr  manifidd  wmforta  are  so  exacting,  oar  plea- 
sures in  genen],  even  though  of  a  sordid  kind,  so 
expensiTe,  that  the  means  of  giving  encourage- 
ment to  the  arts  are  wanting,  though  the  taste 
iieze  possessed*  Mr.  Raimbadi  is  douhtful  whe- 
ther, in  the  encouragement  now  afforded  by  so 
nuuij  Art-Unions^  the  stimulus  of  the  lottery, 
wlddi  fonns  their  basis,  is  not  more  powerful 
among  subscribers  than  the  love  of  Art. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  it  was 
thoogfat  best  to  dispose  of  the  joint  property  of  the 
plates;  and  they  were  in  the  spring  of  1842,  re- 
ipectivcly  knocked  down :  The  V%Uag€  PolUidans, 
to  Glares  &  Co^  for  £367,  10s.;  Rmt  Da^y  to 
6ibiM,£210;  ^/ffkl  Jfaii'sBii/,to6ibbs,ie204,l«s.; 
CW  Ihger^  Gibbs,  £64,  Is. ;  Errand Bojfy  Shirley, 
^,  8b.  ;  and  the  far  best  baigain,  we  should  ima- 
gins^  and  one  to  which  there  was  probably  no 
«ppodtion,  JHsirammpfarBtfaj  to  Mr.  Raimbach 
for  je78»  10s.    The  plates,  with  the  prints  on  hand, 
piodnced  nearly  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  prices, 
oooaidering,  we  presume,  the  worn  condition  of 
the  plates^  were   considered   ^'  unpreoedentedly 
good."    With  the  account  of  this  sale,  Mr.  Baim- 
hacb  doses  his  luuratiye.     His  eldest  son,  whose 
filial  affection  first  elicited,  and  next  preserved 
these  ktcresting  memorials,  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year  returned  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  five 
ytus  in  India  and  China.    He  was  surprised  and 
ihockfd  at  the  alteration  which  he  saw  in  his  f a- 
^'a  appearance  ;  and  felt  that  the  end  was  draw- 
ing near.    Yet,  alter  this  time,3Ir.  Baimbach  was 
applied  to  by  tine  Irish  Art-Union  Society  to  en* 


grave  a  large  plate,  on  the  handsome  terms  of  fif<- 
teen  hundred  guineas.  He  did  not  like  the  subject, 
(the  FUhermaiCi  Dead  Child,)  and  probably  also 
felt  himself,  from  failing  health,  unequal  to  the 
undertaking;  for  this  was  in  November  1842, 
and  he  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  on  the  7th 
of  January,  1849,  from  water  in  the  chest.  His 
personal  appearance  is  thus  described  by  his  afieo* 
tionate  editor  :~— 

In  person  my  fiitber  was  short  and  stoutly  built.  In 
his  youth,  as  I  have  been  told  by  his  early  friends,  he  was 
somewhat  remarkable  for  his  aotivity  and  skill  in  the 
manly  ezereises  proper  to  his  age.  But  in  the  decline  of 
life,  tiie  olose  confinement  of  his  laborious  and  sedentary 
occupation  had  encouraged  a  constitutional  tendency  to 
corpulency.  His  countenance^  though  not  regularly 
handsome,  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  ezprewion  <tf 
every  passing  shade  of  feeling  or  thought,  ever  varying, 
and  always  fbll  of  meaning.  There  are  three  good  por- 
traits of  him  in  existence  s  one  by  Sir  David  Wilkie, 
painted  in  1818,  an  admirable  little  picture,  as  well  as 
an  excellent  likeness  at  that  time. 

An  engraving  from  a  medallion  by  M.  Gat- 
teaux,  executed  by  Freebaim,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
striking  likeness,  is  in  a  style  which  an  engraver 
of  the  old  orthodox  line  school,  like  Raimbach, 
might  not  have  approved,  fine  as  it  is.  It  gives 
the  idea  of  a  massive  man,  of  genial  humour, 
sturdy  independence,  and  vigorous  intellect ;  capa- 
ble of  the  most  '^  dogged  resolution,"  where  duty 
and  affection  demanded  firmness  and  perseverance 
from  him.  And  such  a  man  was  he,  whose  endur- 
ing and  able  works  now  brighten  and  embellish,  and 
silently  teach  good  and  beautifol  lessons  in  many 
a  happy  home  throughout  his  native  land. 


THE  POOD-TAXED.— A  Glee. 


MliBllLy  DtfDIOifBD  10  tU  HOLT,  ROBLI,  AMD  WOBSHIPPUL  COUFAKT  OF  VOOD-TAXBRS,  BT  THEtR  ADHtAIKa 

ossiavia,  not  txz  ^uitb  stAavan  into  ai>o]ution,  ebenezee  bllioit. 


Wbat  se  grasid  as  wise  endeavour, 

Seeming  meaanessi  ter,  and  hate  t 
Hoaett  men  are  noble  eyer ; 

Worth  is  always  great : 
Yet,  where  Hampden  nobly  perish'd,| 

Here,  where  liilton  nobly  wrote, 
Here,  where  Pym  his  high  thoughts  oherishM, 

Worth  is  set  at  nought 

Hark !  to  land  the  base  and  greedy, 

Fashions  gilded  lyre  is  strung ! 
Here,  the  nsefol  are  the  needy  ! 

Here,  the  good  die  young  I 
Here,  at  wisdom  fraud  is  scofiBng ! 

Here,  the  honest  cannot  liye  I 
Here,  to  want  wealth  giyes  a  oofiSn ! 

Toil  hath  none  to  give. 

Bsath  for  Life,  onr  righteous  judges 

Kindly  pay  to  honest  toil ; 
Parish  graves  to  lifeless  drudges, 

Pain,  to  them  they  spoil ; 
Kiadly  star?ing  millions  saney, 

Giving  flannel  to  some  w— e, 
Kicking  beggars  from  the  caosey-- 

Dogs,  that  toil  no  more. 


See  that  sempstress  !  how  her  roses 

Fade  on  misery's  hopeless  thorn  I 
Nameless  there,  lo,  truth  reposes, 

Laugh'd  at  still,  by  scorn  I 
Why  from  want  should  hope  be  parted  t 

Woman  I  why  art  thou  a  slave  I 
Why  is  goodness  broken-hearted  I 

Why  is  wealth  a  knave ! 

A y  !  H d  I— both  kind  fellows, 

Drying  tears,  and  taxing  food ; 
**  Farmer's  Friends  I''  for  fun's  sake,  tell  ns 

Rapine's  price  of  blood  t 
Why,  in  food-taxed  Britain  only, 

Sires  kill  children,  children  sires ! 
Wires  are  flrantic  f  maidens  lonely  1 

Rascals,  lords  and  squires  1 

God  return  ye  good  for  evil. 

Deathless  fame,  for  whining  scoff; 
Gibbeted,  to  shame  the  devil. 

Till  his  tail  drop  off! 
**  Forty-parson-powers"  were  needed 

Once,  your  blushing  brass  to  sing ; 
Now,  firom  viler  wee£  you're  weeded— 

Now,  you're  useful— Swing  I 
Aboot  Hill,  14th  March,  1844. 
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Brforb  the  departare  of  the  Embaasy,  thnnigh 
the  inflaence  which  the  strangen  had  acquired,  a 
signal  triumph  oyer  ancient  custom  was  obtained. 
Much  of  this  influence  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  hu- 
manity,  skOl,  and  success,  of  the  medical  officers. 
The  feuneofsomemarreUoussurgical operations  had 
spread  abroad,  and  applications  for  medical  and 
surgical  aid  came  in  from  all  quarters.    But — 

The  patient,  in  lien  of  tendering  a  fee,  inyariably  in- 
sisted,  when  onred,  upon  the  receipt  of  some  reward. 

An  exoeedingly  iU-&Toured  fellow, 

striding  into  the  tent,  exhibited  a  node  upon  the  fore- 
head, whioh  he  desii^d  might  be  instantly  remoTed. 
**  The  knife,  the  knife,"  he  exoUimed  ;  **  off  with  it ;  my 
ftoe  is  spoiled,  and  has  become  like  that  of  a  cow."  A 
raffiui  who  in  a  domestic  brawl  had  contrived  to  break 
the  arm  of  his  wife,  entreated  that  it  might  be  "mended  f* 
and  a  wretched  youth  whose  leg  hi^  been  fractured 
tweWe  months  preriously,  was  brought  in  a  state  of  ap- 
palling emaciation,  with  ihe  splinters  protruding  horribly. 
Amputation  was  proposed  as  the  only  resource,  but  the 
Master  of  the  Horse  was  loud  in  his  opposition.  **  Take 
my  adrice/'  he  remonstrated,  ''and  leave  this  business 
alone.  If  the  boy  dies,  all  will  declare  that  the  'pro- 
prietor of  the  medicines'  killed  him — ^and  fVirfhermore, 
should  he  Burrive,  it  will  be  said  the  Almighty  cured  him.' 

This  Master  of  the  Horse,  though  uninyited,  often 
gaye  the  Embassy  the  pleasure  of  his  company  at 
dinner,  where  he  admiied  and  deyoured  eyerything, 
particularly  relishing  the  Cogniac.  He  swore  "  By 
Mary,"  the  fayourite  adjuration  of  the  Abyssinians, 
as  of  the  Scotch  Hebrideans,  that  the  king,  himself, 
would  be  happy  to  come  to  dine  with  them  as  often 
as  he  was  asked  if  he  knew  how  many  good  things 
they  had.  Amulets  and  enchantments  are,  as 
in  aU  barbarous  countries,  resorted  to  for  the 
cure  of  those  diseases,  which,  as  they  cannot 
be  understood,  are  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
demons,  or  of  the  Eril  Eye.  So  many  were  cured, 
that  his  Christian  Majesty  became  alarmed  that 
there  might  not  be  enough  of  medicine  left  for 
himself,  though,  by  yarious  contriyanoes,  he  had 
already  amassed  an  immense  stock  of  pills. 

^  You  will  take  care  nc€  to  give  the  whole  of  the  re- 
medies to  my  people,  or  there  will  be  none  left  for  my- 
self, should  I  fkU  sick,"  was  an  almost  daily  message 
from  the  selfish  despot.  But  prescriptions  designed  for 
his  own  use  were  invariably  tried  first  upon  a  subject ; 
and  the  much-dreaded  goulard-wash  having  been  once 
more  prepared,  directions  were  given  to  apply  it  constant- 
ly to  a  boy  who  had  been  found  labouring  under  opthal- 
mia,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  died  or  sunrived. 

Tlie  most  particular  inquiries  were  instituted  relative 
to  the  mode  of  counteracting  the  influence  of  the  eril  eye, 
and  much  disappointment  expressed  at  the  unavoidable 
intimation  that  the  dispensary  of  the  foreigners  contained 
neither  "  the  horn  of  a  serpent,"  which  is  believed  to 
afford  an  invaluable  antidote  against  witchcraft,  no  pre- 
servative against  wounds  in  the  battle-field,  nor  any  nos- 
trum for  "  those  who  go  mad  from  looking  at  a  black 
dog."  <*  We  princes  also  fear  the  small-pox,"  said  his 
Majesty,  ^  and  therefore  never  tarry  long  in  the  same 
place.  Nagisi,  my  illustrious  ancestor,  suffered  matyr- 
dom  from  this  scourge.  Have  you  no  medicine  to  drive 
it  from  myself!" 

Vaccine  lymph  there  was  in  abundance,  but  neither 
Christian,  Moslem,  nor  Pagan  had  yet  consented  to  make 


trial  of  its  virtues.  GUums  hermetically  sealed,  betwixt 
which  the  perishable  fluid  had  been  deposited,  wete  ex- 
hibited, and  its  use  expounded.  "  No,  no  1"  quoth  Uie 
KxDgf  9M  he  delivered  the  aoqnisition  to  his  master  of  tbe 
horse,  with  a  strict  iigunction  to  have  it  eareftilly  stitch- 
ed in  leather^—''  this  is  taltM  medanitf  very  potent  ne- 
dieine  indeed ;  and  henceforth  I  must  wear  it  sea  talk- 
man  against  the  evil  that  beset  my  forefothen." 

^  Yon  must  now  give  me  the  medicine  which  dnwi 
the  ridons  waters  from  the  leg,"  resnmed  His  Hajeitj, 
•'and  whioh  is  better  than  the  earth  from  Mount  Leba- 
non ;— the  medicine  which  disarms  venoaoui  enakei, 
and  that  which  turns  the  gray  hairs  black  ^the  medidne 
to  destroy  the  worm  in  the  ear  of  the  Queen,  vrbieb  is 
ever  burrowing  deeper  ;  and,  above  all,  the  medidne  ef 
the  seven  colours,  which  so  sharpens  the  intelleets,  ai  to 
enable  him  who  swallows  enough  of  it,  to  aoquire  every 
sort  of  knowledge  without  the  slightest  trouble,  fw- 
thermore,  yon  will  be  careAil  to  give  my  people  nont  of 
lAti." 

The  schoolmaster  is  oyer  the  terror  of  despots. 

The  king  had  lost  his  left  eye ;  but  one  of  his 
flattering  courtiers  averred,  that  Sahela  Selasae 
saw  better  with  his  blind  eye,  than  other  people 
did  with  their  most  perfect  eyes.  The  king  was 
now  not  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  but  a  die- 
solute  life  had  made  hhn  prematurely  oR  At 
the  age  of  t wdye  he  had  left  a  monastery  to  ascend 
the  tihrone.  The  expression  of  his  fooe,  de^ite 
the  loss  of  his  eye,  was  open,  pleasing,  and  manly. 
Upon  state  occasions,  he  was  splendidly  and  even 
richly  attired :  his  bushy  hair  arranged  in  dabo- 
rate  curls,  in  the  fashion  of  the  full  periwigs  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  FirsL  On  ordinary  occasoos 
his  dress  was  plain.  His  kingly  office  is  no  sine- 
cure. We  know  of  no  monarch,  vrith  perhaps  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  is  so  actively 
and  incessantly  occupied :  and  he  does  not  possess 
the  iron  frame  of  the  colossal  Csar.  Here  is  a  d^ 
scription  of  his  day : — 

After  the  religious  performance  of  his  matin  devotieiu, 
the  King  inspects  his  stables  and  workshops,  bestows 
charity  upon  the  assembled  poor,  despatches  eouien, 
and  accords  private  audiences  of  importance.  Then  n- 
dining  in  state  upon  the  throne,  he  listens  for  boon  to 
all  appeals  brought  against  the  decisions  of  his  jodget, 
and  adjusts  in  public  the  tangled  disputes  and  eoBtro- 
versies  of  his  subjects.  Here  aoeess  is  easy.  Siheli 
Selissie  listens  to  all,  foreigners  or  natives,  men  and  wo- 
men, rich  and  poor.  Every  one  possesses  the  right  to 
appear  before  him,  and  boldly  to  explain  the  nature  of 
his  case ;  and  although  the  established  usage  of  the  land 
compels  the  subject  to  prostrate  himself,  and  to  pay  rather 
adoration  than  respect,  yet  may  he  urge  his  eomplaiiit 
without  the  least  hesitation  or  timidity.  Judgment  ti 
always  prompt,  and  generally  correct ;  nor  will  the  ob- 
server be  less  struck  with  the  calmness  and  pUidditj 
that  mark  the  royal  demeanour  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
boisterous  diseusdons. 

But  we  haye  told  this  already,  and  shall  proceed 
to  the  other  avoeations  and  pleasores  which  fill 
up  his  majesty's  day. 

At  three  o'clock  the  King  proceeds  to  dine  alone ;  end 
no  sooner  is  the  royal  appetite  appeased  than  the  doon 
are  thrown  open,  and  the  long  table  in  (he  great  ben- 
queting-hall  is  crowded  with  the  most  diBttnguisbed 
warriors  and  gnests.    Harpers  and  fiddlers  perfom  dnr- 
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ing  the  tatiie  eBtertainmeiity  and  aingen  lift  up  their 
Toicea  in  praise  of  the  mnnificenoe  and  liberality  of  their 
MTereign,  idio,  dazing  all  this  eoene  of  oonAxsion  and 
tonaoi^  still  continues  to  penue  letters  or  to  issue  in- 
Btnctionfl,  until  the  board  has  been  thrice  replenished 
lad  as  often  clearedi  and  until  all  of  a  certain  rank  haTe 
freely  partaken  of  his  hospitality.  At  flTO  he  retires 
with  a  few  of  those  who  c9]joy  the  largest  share  of  in- 
timaej,  to  the  prirate  apartments.  Prayers  and  potent 
li^ors  fill  up  the  erening  hoars ;  and  the  company  de- 
ptft|  leaving  the  fliToarite  page,  who  is  made  the  bearer 
of  the  royal  eowmands. 

Midnight  calls  his  Mi^esty  tmrn  his  conch  to  the  pem- 
nl  of  pnlms  and  sacred  writings.  A  band  of  sturdy 
priests  in  the  antechamber  continue,  during  the  liTclong 
nigfat  to  chant  a  noisy  chorus  of  hymns  to  preserre  his 
shunben  from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  or  apparitions^ 
tad  daylight  brings  a  repetition  of  the  busy  scene,  whieh 
is  only  dirersified  by  exercise  on  horseback,  when  busi- 
Bcss  and  the  fickle  sky  will  permit 

Dradhig  the  ikte  of  his  fkther,  the  monarch  noTer 
atin  from  hie  threshold  nnprorided  with  a  pistol  con- 
cealed under  his  girdle  along  with  his  farourite  amulet, 
is  whieh  he  reposes  implicit  Ikith  and  reliance.  His 
oooeh  is  nightly  surrounded  by  tried  and  trusty  warriors, 
endeared  to  his  person  by  munificence  displayed  to  no 
other  class  of  his  subjects,  whilst  the  gates  of  the  palace 
in  haired  after  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  and  stoutly 
guarded  during  the  oontinuanoe  of  the  nocturnal  hours. 

The  prineipiJ  oficers  of  the  royal  household,  and  those 
Bost  eonfidcld  in  by  the  suspicious  monarch,  are  the 

caanehs. As  well  from  religious  as  from 

worldly  motiTes,  Sihela  Selissie  entertains  a  Tast  num- 
W  of  pensioners,  who  recelTc  dirgo^  or  daily  rations,  in 
Tizioas  proportions — some  being  limited  to  dry  bread, 
whilst  others  extend  to  mead,  the  greatest  luxury  which 
the  eonatry  can  afford Making  muni- 
Scent  donations  to  churches  and  monasteries,  the  King 
stands  in  high  odour  with  the  fanatio  deigy,  and  thus 
enjoys  the  adrantage  of  their  influence  over  the  priest- 
lidden  population,  whom  he  rules  principally  through 
the  chnreh ;  and,  ncTcr  undertaking  any  project  without 
eoBsaltittg  some  of  its  members,  is  in  turn  much  swayed 
bj  their  exhortations,  prophecies,  dreams,  and  risions. 
Strongly  attached  to  the  Christianity  of  iBthiopia,  which 
abounds  in  Jewish  prejudices,  he  is  still  far  from  being 
intokraat  According  to  the  best  of  his  unoultiyated 
ideas  he  encourages  letters,  and  spends  considerable 
nas  of  money  in  collecting  andent  manuscripts. 

This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture ;  yet  Sikela 
Selassie  is  not  merely  popular,  but  adored  through- 
out his  dominioDfl^  in  spite  of  yices  which  are,  how- 
ever, more  hurtful  to  himself  than  his  people.  His 
Itemlitary  territory,  extending  one  hundred  and 
fifty  by  ninety  miles,  has,  with  its  numerous  de- 
pendencies, a  population  of  about  two  millions  and 
*  bal^  of  whom  one  million  are  Christians  like 
bimself :  the  wild  Galla  are  all  Moslems.  From 
fovfeituree,  tribute  and  revenue  arising  principally 
from  import  duties  on  slaves,  foreign  merchandize, 
and  salt,  the  king,  who  has  extensive  crown  do- 
inains,  is  imagined  to  have  amassed  considerable 
^Rasnre.  He  is  naturally  avaricious;  but  from 
policy,  profuse  to  certain  classes  of  his  subjects. 

1%e  power  of  the  Aboon  or  Archbishop  in  what 
are  considered  spiritual  affairs,  is  only  inferior  to 
that  of  the  absolute  despot,  who  is^  however,  the 
bead  of  the  Church. 

Coaseerated  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  pos- 
■easing  with  rich  revenues  the  intdligence  of  other  lands, 
the  Primate  is  universally  feared  and  respected  through- 
•vt  the  em^re ;  and  all  religions  differences  and  dissen- 
Ms  must  be  carried  for  the  final  decision  of  his  Holiness. 
Prinees  nnd  rulers  pay  implicit  deference  to  his  high  be- 
heet,  aud,  seated  on  the  ground  before  his  episcopal 
"none,  reteive  with  the  utmost  respect  his  eyery  wish 


and  adrioe. But  whilst  his  inflnenee  is 

thus  potent,  the  extent  of  his  diocese  is  also  great ;  and 
many  local  difficulties  opposmg  the  pastoral  visit  to  the 
extremities  of  his  see,  the  kingdom  of  Shoa  has  for  ages 
been  deprived  of  the  advantages  accruing  fh>m  the  resi- 
dence of  an  archbishop. 

In  the  hand  of  the  Aboon  is  vested  the  exclusive  power 
of  consecration.  Bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  can  from 
him  alone  receive  holy  office. 

The  present  Aboon  was  educated  at  Alexandria, 
and  is  a  man  of  some  understanding  and  liberality. 
The  other  members  of  the  hierarchy  are  the  grand 
prior,  and  the  comus  or  bishop,  who  ranks  next 
above  the  priest.  His  functions  are  circumscribed 
to  a  few  ceremonial  and  superstitious  observances. 
Besides  these  dignitaries— 

Tweve  thonsand  clerical  drones, 

**  Fmgea  consnmere  nati,** 

fatten  in  idleness  on  the  labour  of  the  working  classes ; 
and  the  kiss  imprinted  on  the  hand  of  one  of  these  licen- 
tious shepherds  being  believed  to  purify  the  body  from 
all  sin,  they  are  treated  with  the  highest  respect  and 
veneration ;  are  fed  and  caressed  both  by  high  and  low, 
and  inyariably  addressed  as  <<  Father." 

Upon  payment  each  of  a  few  pieces  of  salt,  many 
hundred  candidates  receive  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Aboon  in  a  single  day  ;  but  eyery  Abyssinian 
being  ignorant  of  his  own  age,  it  is  essential  to  the  re- 
ception of  priestly  orders  that  the  beard  should  haye 
appeared. 

The]churches  are  all  endowed  ;  though  by  a  wise 
provision  the  revenues  and  estates  belonging  to  the 
clerical  establishments, are  administered  by  the^&»- 
kaSf  OT  persons  appointed  by  thecrown.  When  a  suc- 
cessful cattle  foray  is  made,  the  church  gets  its  share 
of  the  plunder,  and  votive  and  thank  sgivingofferings 
are  as  common  as  in  the  most  devout  Catholic  coun- 
try. There  is  more  "  Church  Extension"  in  Abys- 
sinia than  in  any  other  country :  for  building  a 
church  b  supposed  to  atone  for  every  sin.  They 
are,  however,  miserable  and  fragile  structures.  In 
pointing  out  the  close  resemblance  of  ihe  Jewish 
worship  to  that  of  the  Abyssinian  churches — which 
all  have  their  inner  compartments,  and  Holy  of 
Holies  where,  of  the  laity,  only  the  Aktla  is  ad- 
mitted in  virtue  of  hb  office — ^it  is  related — 

The  true  ark  of  Zion  is  believed  still  to  exist  in  the 
church  at  Axum  ;  but  prayers,  voirs,  and  oblations,  are 
equally  made  to  the  handicraft  of  any  vain  ecclesiastic, 
which  may  be  held  up  to  the  admiring  multitude  as 
having  been  secreted  in  a  caye  during  the  inroad  of  the 
conquering  Graan,  and  since  revealed  by  a  miraculous 
dream  from  Heaven. 

In  the  presence  of  the  mysterious  casket  consists  the 

only  sanctity  of  the  church. Young  and 

old,  rich  and  poor,  prostrate  themselves  to  the  ground 
as  the  idol  is  carried  in  procession  through  the  streets 
under  the  great  umbrellas ;  and  when  replaced  in  his 
case  in  the  holy  of  holies,  the  air  is  rent  by  the  attendant 
priests  vrith  shouts  of  "  The  temple  of  the  eternal  God  I " 

All  the  disqualifications  of  the  Leritical  law  oppose 
entrance  to  the  secret  edifice,  and  both  the  threshold  and 
the  door-posts  must  be  kissed  in  passing.  Like  the  Jews, 
the  Abyssinians  inyariably  commence  the  senrice  with 
the  Trisagion,  "Holy,  holy,  holy  is  God,  the  Lord  of 
Sabaoth." 

The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  danced  before  the  Lord  ; 
and  a  caricature  imitation  remains,  the  chief  point  of 
Abyssinian  worship.  Capering  and  beating  the  ground 
yriUi  their  feet,  the  priests  stretch  out  their  crutches  to- 
yrards  each  other  with  frantic  gesticulations,  whilst  the 
clash  of  the  timbrel,  the  sound  of  the  drum,  and  the  howl- 
ing of  harsh  voices,  complete  a  most  strange  form  of  de- 
votion* The  lessons  are  taken  partly  from  Sue  Scriptures, 
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pftrUj  from  the  minelM  of  the  holy  Yirgui  and  of  TeU» 
Haimanot,  the  life  of  St.  Goorge,  And  other  foolish  and 
fibbaloue  works  ;  bat  all  are  in  the  anoient  ^thiopio 
iongne,  which  to  the  congregatioii  ii »  dead  letter ;  and 
the  sole  edification  of  a  Tisit  to  the  chnroh  is  therefore 
comprised  in  the  kiss  that  has  been  imprinted  on  the 
portaL 

As  polygamy  is  the  piactioe  of  this  Christiaii 
conntiy,  celibacy  is  not  enjoined  on  the  priests ; 
buty  as  some  sacrifice  must  be  made  to  uphold  their 
sanctity,  they  are  restricted  to  one  wife.  Their 
learning  and  their  usefulness  are  on  a  par. 

Few  in  after  years  can  read— still  fewer  respect  the 
TOW  of  chastity — and  the  employment  of  the  morning 
honrs  ot  the  Sabbath,  and  of  the  holydays,  in  dancing 
and  shouting  within  the  walls  of  the  chnroh,  entitle  the 
performer  to  all  the  immnnities  and  comforts  pertaining 
nnto  holy  orders.  .... 

Priest-ridden  and  bigoted  to  the  last  degree,  the 
chains  of  bondage  are  firmly  rireted  aronnd  the  neek  of 
the  infatnated  Abyssinian.  The  most  ridionlons  doctrines 
must  be  beliered,  and  the  most  seyere  fasts  and  penances 
mnst  be  endured,  according  to  the  pleasure  and  the  fiat 
of  the  church.  Uncharitable  and  unoompiomising,  her 
anger  often  blazes  forth  into  the  fiirious  blast  of  excom- 
munication ;  and  for  otfenCes  the  most  tririal,  the  souls 
of  men  are  consigned  to  eternal  perdition. 

•Faste,  penances,  and  excommunication  form,  in  fact, 
the  chief  props  of  the  clerical  power ;  but  the  repentant 
sinner  can  always  purchase  a  substitute  to  undergo  the 
two  former,  and  the  ban  of  the  church  is  readily  arerted 
by  a  timely  offioring. 

Smoking  is  one  of  the  sins  which  the  priests 
create,  and  employ  to  maintain  their  sway.  Their 
prohibition  of  it  is  founded  on  the  text :  *^  It  is 
that  Cometh  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  man  that  de- 
fileth  a  man."  Death,  as  in  many  other  Christian 
countries,  is  seiEod  upon  as  an  occasion  to  enrich  and 
feast  the  priest* 

The  clergy  ei^oy  the  price  of  death-bed  oonfSasrion  ; 
and  a  comer  of  the  ohnrehyard  is  sternly  denied  to  ail 
who  die  without  the  due  performance  of  the  rite,  or 
whose  relations  reftise  the  fee  and  the  ftmeral  feast. 
The  payment  of  eight  pieces  of  salt,  howerer,  wafts  the 
soul  of  a  poor  man  to  a  place  of  rest ;  and  the  tetooTf  or 
banquet  for  the  dead,  places  him  in  a  degree  of  happi- 
ness according  to  the  costliness  of  the  entertainment. 
The  price  of  eternal  bliss  is  necessarily  higher  to  the 
rich. 

The  power  of  the  keys  is  not  suffered  to  remain 
dormant  in  Abyssinia.  But  our  space,  too  limited 
for  merely  noting  the  adventures  of  the  Embassy, 
forbids  us  eren  to  refer  to  the  copious  information 
which  Major  Harris  has  added  to  former  European 
stores  of  knowledge  concerning  the  religion,  govern- 
ment, and  social  condition,  the  manners,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  in  what  is  now  the  most  import- 
ant division  of  ^e  andent  Abyssinian  empire.  Nor 
can  we  advert  to  his  accounts  of  the  many  tribes 
dependent  on  the  King  of  Shoa,  and  still  but  im- 
perfectly subdued,  as  is  seen  in  the  insurrections 
continually  breaking  out.  Slavery,  and  the  state 
of  the  slave  trade,  will  form  an  intereisting  section  to 
many.  The  king,  alone,  has  eight  thousand  house- 
hold slaves  at  his  different  residences.  Of  his  five 
hundred  concubines,— for  in  number  he  rivals 
Solomon,  from  whom  his  dynasty  claims  descent, 
—three  hundred  are  slaves.  But  slavery  in  Shoa 
has  a  much  less  repulsive  moral  aspect  than  in 
some  other  ChiisUan  countries  that  we  could  name. 
The  slaves  enjoy  some  privUegee;  they  are  not 
tasked  like  hard-worked  animals;  and  in  Ethiopia 


there  is  no  white  man's  scorn  to  be  endured  by  the 
sable  oomplexioned.  Were  the  artidesoftheoommer- 
cial  treaty  entered  into  with  the  King  of  Shoa  car- 
ried out,it  is  imagined  that  slavery  might  be  mitigat- 
ed till  the  trade  ceased,  as  the  motives  to  its  continu- 
ance gradually  disappeared.  From  the  character 
of  the  present  spiritual  head  of  Shoa,  and  also  that 
of  the  reigning  monarch.  Major  Harrb  considers 
the  present  time  auspicious  for  the  introductbn  of 
sounder  ideas  of  that  social  advancement  and  dri- 
lisation  which  must  everywhere  pave  the  way  for 
the  downfall  of  slavery. 

A  gothic  hall,  built  by  the  '^strong  strangei^'' 
decorated  with  coloured  engravings,  and  furnJahed 
like  an  English  cottage  om^  enchanted  the  tasteful 
monarch,  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  palaces  hay- 
ing neither  glass  windows  nor  chimneys.  Warmly 
devoted  as  the  whole  nation  is  to  the  wisdom  of  its 
ancestors,  the  king  was  delighted  with  the  Baring 
of  timber  effected  by  the  use  of  the  crosfr-saw,  as 
well  as  by  the  economy  of  time  and  labour  from 
employing  the  same  implement. 

^  Yon  English  are  indeed  a  strange  people,"  quoth 
the  monarch,  after  the  first  plank  had  been  fashioned  by 
the  European  escort.  ^  I  do  not  understand  your  stories 
of  the  road  in  your  country  that  is  dug  below  the  waten 
of  ft  river,  nor  of  the  oarriages  tlukt  gallop  withoat 
horses ;  but  you  are  a  strong  people,  and  employ  wendo- 
fttl  inventions." 

Meanwhile  the  platform  required  for  the  new  building 
advanced  slowly  to  completion.  The  crowd  of  applieuts 
for  justice  who  daily  convened  before  the  tribunal  of 
**  the  four  chairs"  were  pressed  into  the  serrice ;  aod 
when  his  Majesty  returned  ttom  an  ezoursion  in  the 
meadow,  the  entire  cortege  might  be  seen  carrying  each 
a  stone  befbre  his  saddle  in  imitation  of  the  royal  ex- 
ample. 

The  ^'  red  men ''  were  now  in  such  credit,  that 
the  king  having,  in  a  grand  foray,  made  captire 
upwards  of  a  thousand  women  and  girls,  on  the 
remonstrance  or  prayer  of  the  Kmbaasy  released 
them  without  ransom ;  content  with  the  forty 
thousand  cattle  which  he  had  taken  and  sent  to 
the  royal  pastures.  This  annual  plundering  expe- 
dition partakes  of  the  character  of  a  crusade 
against  the  infidel,  as  well  as  a  foray. 

Led  on  to  victory  by  the  holy  ark  of  St.  Michael,  the 
great  crimson  umbrellas  streamed  again  through  the 
barrier  wall  ftt  the  head  of  the  Christian  chiralry. 
Twenty  thousand  troopers  pursued  the  route  of  the  Ser- 
tie  Lake  to  the  Metta  Galla,  occupying  the  plains  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  the  vaUey  of  FindBnni,  and  who 
were  now  the  victims  marked  out  for  spolimtioD.  Th» 
despot  had  so  invariably  passed  this  tribe  without  offer- 
ing any  molestation,  that  the  heathen  were  little  pro- 
pared  for  the  thunderbolt  that  was  about  to  fall,  and  of 
which  the  first  intimation  was  afforded  in  the  amaltafie- 
ous  investiture  of  the  entire  tract  Overwhelmed  by  the 
torrent  of  desolation  which  had  so  suddenly  bunt  is, 
four  thousand  five  hundred  Gentiles  of  all  ages  veto 
butchered  bv  the  soldiers  of  Christ.;  and  of  these  the 
greater  number  were  shot  from  trees  that  they  had  as- 
cended in  the  vain  hope  of  eluding  observation. 

When,  after  the  return  of  the  king  and  his 
warriors,  the  release  of  the  captives  was  claimed, 
Sdhela  Seldssie  replied — 

"  1  listen  to  your  words,"  said  his  M^esty,  as  heagain 
issued  the  fiat  of  release,  ^  that  the  name  of  S4heia  Se- 
l&ssie  be  not  broken." 

Such  is  a  sad  picture  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
the  undisciplined  armies  of  iEthiopia,  when  dispatiog 
the  abstruse  mysteries  of  Abyssinian  dirinity,  or  seeking 
in  the  relentless  f^  of  religious  hate,  to  exteminate  s 
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]wttiiea^aiid  rtnmge  nation  hf  a  seriM  of  erasades  nnder- 
takea  ai  ta  aoeeptabla  yiadicaiion  of  the  laored  symbol 
ofChristluiiy. 

The  AbjsBmiana  hare  A2U7  ado|>ted  that  spirit  of  mer- 
<n«»  destruction  which  impelled  the  Israelites  to  destroy 
their  enemies  from  the  ftce  of  the  earth.  Considering 
tiwoselyes  the  lineal  deseendantf  of  those  heroes  of  an- 
cient history  who  were  sxranged  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Lord,  they  are  aotnated  by  the  same  motiyea  and 
feelings  which  led  the  bands  of  Jadah  to  the  massacre. 
The  foe  is  a  Pagan,  who  does  not  fast,  nor  kiss  the  ohnroh, 
nor  wear  a  maUb.  All  feelings  of  homanity  are  thrown 
to  the  winds  ;  and  a  high  reward  in  heaven  is  beliered 
to  await  the  King  and  the  blood-thirstv  soldier  for  the 
homing  of  the  hunlet,  the  capture  of  the  property,  and 
the  murder  of  the  accursed  Gentile.  The  words  of  ab- 
sohtion  from  the  mouth  of  the  Father  Confessor  nsher 
in  Uie  ruthless  slaughter ;  and  the  name  of  the  Most 
High  is  wantonly  employeid  to  consecrate  the  ensuing 
icenes  of  savage  atrocity.  That  the  minds  of  the  people 
ihoold  not  be  more  disturbed  and  alienated  from  agri- 
eoltoral  pursuits,  by  the  continual  military  expeditions 
they  are  thus  called  upon  to  make,  cannot  fiul  to  appear 
extraordinary. 

On  9om0  oocaaionsy  the  king  appeared  ashamed 
of  the  barbarities  which  it  was  the  glory  of  the 
Christians  to  inflict  upon  the  Infidels.  When  told 
how  inhuman  was  the  massacre  of  innocent  chil- 
dren, he  confessed  it  was  bad,  but  **  every  country 
had  its  own  customs ;"  and,  as  the  Galla  destroyed 
his  people,  it  was  but  fair  to  retaliate. 

With  a  numerous  progeny  by  his  concubines, 
who  are  often  received  into  the  various  royal 
haremsfrom  political  considerations,  Sihela  Selassie 
has  two  legitimate  sons  by  his  queen.  The  elder, 
who  is  not  his  father^s  favourite,  has  fortunately 
devoted  himflelf  to  the  church.  The  philosophical 
romance  of  Raaselas^  is  a  bitter  satire  on  the  real 
condition  of  the  princes  of  Abyssinia  in  their 
"happy  valley."  The  death  of  the  King  of  Shoa 
it  the  signal  for  oonsigning  all  the  brotiiers  and 
moles  of  the  sovereign  to  a  subterranean  dungeon, 
where  they  are  4oomed  to  remain  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives^  amusing  themselves  by  carving  ivory. 
This  is  done  to  prevent  those  revolutionary  pro- 
jects which  have  so  often  devastated  the  kingdom. 
When  the  Embassy  arrived  in  Shoa,  seven  princes 
of  the  blood-royal,  uncles  or  brothers  of  Sahela 
Selassie,  had  long  been  inmates  of  the  raults  of 
Goncho.  The  same  fate  must  have  awaited  his 
legitimate  sons  ;  but,  as  was  mentioned,  there 
were  but  two  of  them,  and  the  elder  had  chosen 
the  church.  The  younger,  Saifa  Selassie,  or  "  the 
Sword  of  the  Trinity,"  is  therefore  presumptive 
heir  to  the  throne.  While  the  Embassy  were  one 
day  present  at  one  of  the  endless  religious  festivals 
of  a  country,  in  which  half  the  year  is  consumed  in 
bolydays,  the  young  princes  arrived.  The  elder  dis- 
appeared as  soon  as  he  saw  that  he  was  observed ; 
but  the  younger,  who  had  ophthalmia,  was  led  in  by 
s  withered  eunuch,  with  his  eyes  veiled. 

Ssi&  Selissie  **  the  Sword  of  the  Trinity,"  is  an  ex- 
tremely aristocratic  and  fiue-looking  youth,  about  twehe 
jeazB  of  age,  possessing  the  noble  features  of  his  sire, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  very  fkir  instead  of  a  swarthy 
complexion.  Beneath  a  red  chintz  vest  of  Arabian 
Banufaetve  he  wore  a  striped  cotton  robe,  which  fell 
m  graceful  folds  from  the  girdle,  and  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  a  tassel  of  mmutelv-braided  locks  streamed  to 
the  middle  of  his  back.  ^This  is  the  light  of  mine 
eyes,  and  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself/'  exclauned  the 
«ag»  withdrawing  the  bandage;  and  caressing  the  boy 


with  the  utmost  fondness—^  Give  him  the  medicine  that 
removes  ophthalmia,  or  he,  too,  will  be  blind  like  his 
father." 

His  Majesty  was  assured  that  no  alarm  need  be  en- 
tertained; and  that,  although  the  canoe  was  to  be 
regretted,  the  day  which  had  brought  the  honour  of  an 
interview  with  the  young  prince  could  not  but  be  deemed 
one  of  the  highest  good  fortune.  Much  afieoted  by  this 
intimation,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the  party 
speaking,  and  replied, "  We  do  not  yet  know  each  other 
as  we  ought,  but  we  shall  daily  become  better  and  bet« 
ter  acquainted." 

Before  the  Embassy  left  Shoa,  a  wonderfdl  x^ 
volution  in  the  constitution  of  the  empire  was  pro- 
duced by  the  influence  of  the  strangers,  natural 
affection,  and  ^e  terrors  of  a  half>awakened  con« 
science.    The  cause  is  thus  related— 

That  singular  blending  of  debauchery  and  devotion 
which  marks  the  royal  vigUs  has  seriously  impaired  a 
constitution  naturally  good.  During  a  long  succession 
of  years  the  Psahns  of  David  and  the  strongest  cholera 
mixture  have  equally  shared  the  midnight  hours  of  the 
King  ;  and  although  scarcely  past  the  meridian  of  life, 
he  is  subject  to  sudden  spasmodic  attacks  of  an  alarming 
character.  In  one  of  these  his  restoration  had  been  de- 
spaired of  both  by  the  priests  and  the  physicians  ;  and 
the  voice  of  wailing  and  lamentation  already  filled  the 
precincts  of  the  palace. 

Scarcely  was  it  light  ere  there  came  a  page  with  an 
urgent  snnunons  to  the  presence.  Pale  and  emaciateiL 
with  fevered  lip  and  bloodshot  eye,  the  despot  reclined 
upon  a  couch  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  closed  verandah,  his 
head  enveloped  in  a  swathe  of  white  cloth,  and  his  trem- 
bling arms  supported  by  bolsters  and  cushions.  Abba 
Raguel,  the  dwarf  Father  Confessor,  with  eyes  swollen 
from  watching,  was  rocking  to  and  fro,  whilst  he  drow- 
sily scanned  an  illuminated  ^thiopic  volume,  containing 
the  lives  of  the  martyrs  ;  and  in  deep  conversation  with 
the  sick  monarch  was  a  favourite  monk,  habited  like  an 
Arab  Bedouin  in  a  black  goat's  hair  cameline  and  a  yel- 
low cowl,  but  displaying  the  sacred  cross  in  his  right 
hand.  The  loud  voice  of  the  priesthood  arose  in  boister- 
ous song  from  the  a4jacent  apartment :  strings  of  red 
worsted  had  been  tied  round  the  monarch's  thumbs  and 
great  toes  ;  and  the  threshold  of  the  outer  chamber  was 
bedewed  with  the  still  moist  blood  of  a  black  bullock, 
which,  when  the  taper  of  life  was  believed  to  be  flicker- 
ing in  the  socket,  had  been  thrice  led  round  the  royal 
conch,  and,  with  its  head  turned  towards  the  East,  was 
then  slaughtered  at  the  door,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

^  My  children,"  said  his  Majesty  in  a  sepulchral  voice, 
as  he  extended  his  burning  hand  towards  his  European 
visiters—*'  behold,  I  am  sore  stricken.  Last  night  they 
believed  me  dead,  and  the  voice  of  mourning  had  arisen 
within  the  palace  walls ;  bnt  God  hath  spared  me  until 
now.    Tell  me  the  medicine  for  this  disease." 

An  attempt  was  made  to  follow  the  etiquette  of  the 
Abyssinian  court,  by  tasting  the  draught  prescribed ; 
but  the  King,  again  extending  his  parched  hand,  protest- 
ed against  this  necessity.  "  What  need  is  there  now  of 
this  1 "  he  exclaimed  reproachfiilly :  **  do  not  I  know  that 
you  would  administer  to  S&hela  Selftssie  nothing  that 
could  do  him  mischief  ?  My  people  are  bad  ;  and  if  God 
had  not  mercy  on  me  to  restore  me,  they  would  deal  evil 
with  you — and  to  strip  you  of  your  property  would  eyen 
take  away  your  lives." 

The  idng  had  oftentimes  been  complimented  upon  the 
mildness  and  equity  of  his  rule,  and  on  the  readiness  with 
which  he  gave  ear  to  intercession  on  behalf  of  the  slave. 
The  implicit  confidence  which  had  supplanted  all  fear 
and  suspicion  in  the  breast  of  his  Majesty,  now  flivoured 
a  stUl  stronger  appeal  to  his  humanity,  to  his  magna- 
nimity, and  to  his  piety.  He  was  urged  to  take  into 
fkvourable  consideration  the  abject  condition  of  his  royal 
brothers — ^victims  to  a  tyrannical  and  unnatural  statute, 
the  legacy  of  a  barbarous  age,  which  for  centuries  had 
resulted  in  such  incalculable  misery  and  mischief. 

Every  fitting  argument  was  employed ;  and  the 
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sick  king  swore  '*by  the  Holy  Encharisty  and  by 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity/'  that  if  he  re- 
ooyered,  his  brothers  should  be  restored  to  the  en« 
joyment  of  freedom.  The  despot  was  restored  to 
healthy  and  he  kept  his  vow.  When  the  mandate 
went  forth)  the  sages  and  admirers  of  ancestral  wis- 
dom shook  their  wise  heads  at  the  fatal  ascendancy 
which  men  who  smoked,  drank  coffee,  and  daily 
committed  other  sins  which  proved  they  were  not 
Christians,  had  acquired  over  the  royal  mind.  The 
unfortunate  princes  had  now  been  immured  for 
about  thirty  years  in  the  damp  vaults  of  Goncho, 
where,  heavily  manaded,  their  weary  hours  had 
been  spent  in  the  fabrication  of  ivory  combs. 
When  the  hour  of  their  release  came— - 

The  royal  gaze  was  strained  wistfblly  towtrds  the 
wioket,  where  be  should  behold  onoe  again  the  child  of 
his  mother,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  his  accession, 
and  shoold  make  the  first  acquaintance  with  his  uncles, 
the  brothers  of  his  warrior  sire,  who  had  been  incarcer- 
ated ere  he  himself  had  seen  the  light. 

Stem  traces  had  been  left  by  the  constraint  of  one 
third  of  a  centnry  upon  the  seren  nnlbrtnnate  descen- 
dants of  a  royal  race,  who  were  Portly  ushered  into  the 
court  by  the  state  gaoler.  Leaning  heavily  on  each 
other's  shoulders,  and  linked  together  by  chains  bright 
and  shining  with  the  friction  of  years,  the  captives 
shufSed  onward  with  cramped  and  minute  steps,  rather 
as  malefkctors  proceeding  to  the  gallows-tree,  than  as 
innocent  and  abused  princes,  regaining  the  natural 
rights  of  man.  Tottering  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  they 
fell,  as  they  had  been  instructed  by  their  burly  conductor, 
prostrate  on  their  fkces  before  their  more  fortunate  but 
despotic  relative,  whom  they  had  known  heretofore  only 
by  a  name  used  in  connexion  with  their  own  misfortunes 
and  whose  voice  was  yet  a  stranger  to  their  ears. 

Rising  with  difficulty  at  the  bidding  of  the  monarch, 
they  remained  standing  in  f^nt  of  the  balcony,  gazing 
in  stupid  wonder,  at  the  novelties  of  the  scene,  with  eyes 
unaccustomed  to  meet  the  broad  glare  of  day.  At  first 
they  were  fixed  upon  the  author  of  their  weary  captivity, 
and  upon  the  white  men  by  his  side  who  had  been  the 
instruments  of  its  termination ;  but  the  dull,  leaden 
gaze  soon  wandered  in  search  of  other  objects ;  and  the 


approach  of  fireedom  appeared  to  be  received  with  the 
utmost  apathy  and  indifbrenoe.  Immured  sinee  esriiett 
infancy,  they  were  totally  insensible  to  the  blssnn^  of 
liberty.  Their  feelings  and  their  habits  had  bMone 
those  of  the  fetter  and  of  the  dark  dungeon.  The  ma. 
had  rusted  into  their  very  souls. 

The  released  and  stnpified  princes  of  AbysBmla 
were  told  that  henceforth  they  were  to  pass  the  le- 
mainder  of  their  lives  near  their  royal  reUtire, 
who  had  nothmg  to  apprehend  from  miserable 
beings,  crippled  alike  in  mind  and  body ;  and^ 

Again  the  Joke  and  the  merry  laugh  passed  quickly  in 
the  balcony — ^the  court  fool  resumed  Ms  wonted  lYoea- 
tions  ;  and,  as  the  monarch  himself  struck  the  chords  of 
the  ^uly-omamented  harp  presented  by  his  bloated 
brother  Amnon,  the  buffoon  burst  into  a  high  and  desen- 
ed  panegyric  upon  the  royal  mercy  and  generosity. 

<<  My  children,*'  exclaimed  His  Mi^esty,  tuning  to- 
wards his  foreign  guests,  after  the  completion  of  tbii 
tardy  act  of  justice  to  thoee  whose  only  crime  was  their 
consanguinity  to  himself— an  act  to  which  he  had  been 
prompted  less  by  superstition  than  by  a  desire  to  lescoe 
his  own  offspring  from  a  dungeon,  and  to  secure  a  high 
place  in  the  opinion  of  the  ciTilizedworld~*<  My  children, 
yon  will  write  all  that  yon  have  now  seen  to  your  oonn* 
try,  and  will  say  to  the  British  Queen  that,althoD^to 
beUnd  the  nations  of  the  white  men,  from  whom  Ethi- 
opia first  received  her  religion,  there  yet  remains  a  spark 
of  Christian  Ioyc  in  the  breast  of  the  King  of  Shoa." 

Thus  dramatically  closes  the  history  of  the  Em- 
bassy to  Shoa,  for  there  is  not  even  a  line  to  tell  how 

it  got  back  to  the  coast This  visit  must  form 

a  memorable  era  in  the  annals  of  Ethiopia,  if  "  the 
Sword  of  the  Trinity"  inherit  the  ability  and  liber- 
ality of  his  father.  The  vast  natural  resources  of 
Shoa,  and  its  numerous  dependencies  and  neigh- 
bouring regions,  and  the  facilities  for  improvement 
pointed  out  by  Major  Harris,  were  Britain  as  ac- 
tive as  it  is  commercially  disposed,  and  could  the 
slave  trade  be  safely  suppressed,  we  must  leare,  to- 
gether with  a  vast  amount  of  varied  informatioD, 
wholly  unnoticed.  This  is  of  less  consequence,  as 
the  book  is  one  that  must  be  read. 


THE  POOR  MAN  TO  HIS  DEAD  CHILD. 


Yes,  lie  then  there,  my  little  one, 
The  death  dew 's  on  thy  brow. 

Thy  eyes  are  closed  to  flower  and  sun. 
Thy  pulse  is  quiet  now. 

No  more  thoult  ask,  my  famish'd  boy. 

For  bread  with  wailing  cry. 
When  I'd  hare  given  my  flesh  with  joy. 

But  bread  I  could  not  buy. 

Poor  child  I  thy  sharp,  cold  features  speak 

Of  pain,  and  want,  and  care ; 
Oft  did  the  tear-drops  on  thy  cheek 

Freeie  in  the  biting  air. 

But  colder  than  the  keenest  wind, 

Were  human  hearts  to  thee, 
Because,  though  claiming  human  kind. 

Thy  lot  was  poTorty. 

The  proud  ones  say,  'tis  Heaven's  award : 

They  but  kind  Heaven  obey. 
To  keep  the  gifts  of  nature  bair'd, 

From  those  who  cannot  pay. 

Mychild,  'tis  sadly  sweet  to  think 

Thoult  never  hunger  more, 
Nor  gaze  with  wistAxl  eye,  yet  shrink 

From  bread's  inrithig  store. 


But  oh !  my  Ikded  flower,  for  this 

Was  thy  young  being  given. 
To  meet  with  nought  but  wretchedness, 

And  frowns  from  earth  and  heaven ! 

Was  this  the  pledge  of  cradled  smile 

That  spoke  the  happy  dream, 
And  gave  me,  worn  with  pain  and  toil, 

Of  passing  bliss  a  gleam  t 

And  yet,  mayhap,  thy  fate  is  bless'd, 

And  I  should  rather  joy 
That  thy  young  heart  the  woes  have  miss'd 

That  wait  Hak  poor  man's  boy. 

The  cold  repulse,  the  galling  sneer 

That  driTcs  to  theft  and  shame  ; 
The  madd'ning  thoughts  the  soul  that  sear. 

The  Bcom'd  and  blighted  name. 

O  yes ;  or  haply,  worse  than  all, 

Thou  might'st  have  lived  to  be 
A  serrile,  crouching,  flatt*ring  thrall 

At  some  wealth-dagon's  knee. 

Than  this,  thy  eyes  I'd  rather  close 

On  all  thou  might'st  have  seen, 
All  stricken  through  with  many  woes 

As  thy  young  heart  hath  been.  Crcra. 
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BT  AN  BTE-WmrESS, 


ErxBTTHiico,  at  the  pieaent  time,  relailBg  to 
Ireland,  is  fated  to  be  monstronfl  in  its  character. 
We  have  had  moiMfer-meetings ;  then  a  monster- 
trial  ;  and  lastly^  samming  np,  and  including  all, 
«e  have. had  a  monster-debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     The  whole  forms  a  grand  and  start- 
ling dnunsy  of  which  the  last  scene  in  Parliament 
was  an  appropriate,  a  magnificent  finale.    It  is 
the  &shiott  to  exalt  the  eloquence  of  past  genera- 
tions at  the  expense  of  the  present.    No  old  gen« 
tieman  is  now  to  be  met  with  who  does  not  groan 
when  he  thinks  of  modem  d^eneracj.    He  speaks 
with  a  sort  of  melancholy  exultation  of  Fox,  of 
Pitt,  of  Burke,  and  Windham,  and  Sheridan ;  de- 
leribes  with  ardour  the  glories  of  the  many  smaller 
stais  that  were  wont  to  reyolve  round  these  great 
luminaries ;  but  when  he  deigns  to  mention  mo- 
dem names,  smd  modem  times,  it  is  only  to  CTinoe 
a  feeling  of  contemptuous  compassion.    His  father 
dotthtless  did  so  before  him ;  and  Chatham,  and 
Fox,  (Loid  Holland,)  Walpolc,  and  Bolingbroke, 
were  talked  of  as  a  race  of  giants,  who  had  left  no 
Horthy  descendants  behind  them.     There  is  also, 
at  the  present  time,  another  cause  for  depreciating 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  besides  thb  com- 
mon weakness  which  makes  us  look  back  to  the 
days  of  our  exulting  youth,  as  the  bright  era  of 
nan's  history.     The  Beform  Act  was  thought  to 
have  rendered  that  assembly  far  more  democratic 
than  its  predecessors ;  and  they  who  clung  with 
fond  recollection  to  the  ancient  glories  of  a  borough- 
mongering  Parliament,  were  but  too  happy  if  they 
coold  make  themselves  and  others  believe  that  the 
change  had  been  for  the  worse  ;  that  in  talent,  in 
manners,  in  business  habits,  the  democratic  must 
yield  the  palm  to  the  more  aristocratic  assembly. 
The  late  debate  on  Ireland  must,  we  think,  even 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  prejudiced  admirers  of 
ancient  times,  have  shaken  this  disparaging  be- 
lief;  for  that  debate  has  shown,  that  in  all  the 
qnalitiea  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  great  representative  body,  the  present 
Honse  of  Commons  is  equal  to  any  of  those  which 
have  gone  before  it.   Let  no  one,  for  an  instant,  be- 
liere  that,  in  saying  this,  we  are  asserting  that  the 
HoQseof  Commons  is  what  it  ought  to  be,acomplete 
Rpresentation  of  the  people  of  England.    What 
we  are  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Rsder  is,  that  it  is  not  worse  in  consequence  of  its 
adranoe  towards  democracy ;  and  we  are  willing 
to  take,  as  the  test  of  its  excellence  in  the  art 
of  debating,  the  last  discussion  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land.   Further  than  this  we  are  not  inclined  to 
go ;  yet  are  there  many  signs  of  the  advance  made 
hy  the  House  of  Commons  in  all  that  marks  a 
nght  and  generous  feeling,  in  all  that  belongs  to 
a  warm-hearted,  kind,  and  magnanimous  assem- 
hly,  to  be  perceived  by  the  observant  spectator 
during  the  past  debate  on  Irish  afifairs.    We  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  the  previous  state  of  mind  re- 
specting Ireland  ;  the  obstinate  antipathy,  on  the 
pit  of  £oglishmen,  (not  indeed  altogether  un- 


founded,) with  regard  to  Ireland  and  Irishmen, 
before  we  can  properly  appreciate  the  remarkable 
circumstances  of  this  most  remarkable  discussion. 
Englishmen  will,  indeed,  seldom  condescend  to 
speak  or  reason  about  Ireland  with  common  fair- 
ness, or  equanimity.    All  that  is  needed  to  disturb 
their  judgments^  and  excite  their  ire,  is  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  that  unhappy  country.     The 
Protestant  part  of  her  population  we  look  upon  as 
degenerate  English— men  cursed  with  a  rade  and 
vulgar  fanaticism,  and  wedded  to  watchwords  of 
party  and  religion,  when  the  enlightened  of  man- 
kind have  seen  good  reason  to  foxget  and  to  abjure 
the  miserable  and  degrading  doctrines  which  those 
watchwords  are  employed  to  herald  and  support. 
Of  the  Catholic  population,  our  estimation  is  far 
more  charitable  indeed  than  that  of  our  progeni- 
tors; but  while  our  charitable  feelings  are  in^ 
creased,  it  is  too  much  to  be  feared  that  our 
contemptuous  emotions  are  not  diminished.    We 
are  not  so  much  inclined  to  persecute  our  brethren 
of  the  Catholic  persuasion  as  in  times  past ;  though 
we  are  somewhat  more  inclined  to  despise  them  for 
what,  in  our  proud  superiority,  we  choose  to  con- 
sider the  woeAil  prostration  of  their  understanding 
to  the  dominion  of  an  ignorant  and  arrogant  priest- 
hood.   That  such  is  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Protestant  public,  we  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt.    Let  us,  then,  see  what  the  House  of  Com- 
mons—this somewhat  democratic  assembly — ^has 
done  to  mark  its  feelings  and  opinions.    Let  us 
see  if  it  has  been  carried  away  by  the  reigning 
disposition,  and  yielded  to  the  public  clamour  on 
the  subject  most  likely  to  influence  a  popular 
assembly,  viz.,  a  religious  as  well  as  popular  cry. 
Lord  John  Russell  brought  before  the  House  of 
Conmions  the  subject  of  Ireland  at  a  very  pecu- 
liar and  momentous  crisis.     Mr.  O'Connell  had 
roused  the  whole  of  Catholic  Ireland  against  the 
people  and  the  dominion  of  England,  by  appeals 
to  Uie  most  mischievous  and  degrading  prejudices ; 
to  feelings  resulting  from  considerations  of  race 
and  religion.     That  England  has  ever  been  a  cruel 
despot  over  Ireland,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  no 
really  wise  or  benevolent  man,  no  one  who  looked 
beyond  the  present  hour,  would  appeal  to  these 
past  oppressions  as  resulting  from  the  indelible 
distinctions  of  race,  and  thus,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
render  immortal  the  hate  which  such  oppression 
had  engendered.      Mr.  O'Connell,  however,  for 
reasons  which  we  do  npt  pretend  to  understand, 
thought  fit  to  appeal  to  every  weakness  which  a 
national  feeling  could  engender,  in  order  to  arouse 
a   direful   animosity  to  England.     He  took  no 
pains  to  distinguish  between  the  government  and 
the  people  of  England,  but  involved  them  in  one 
common  accusation,  and  held  them  both  before  his 
countrymen  as  equally  guilty  of  oppression  and 
cruelty  towards  Ireland.    The  ^Sb^mi  and  C^  have 
by  him  been  made  the  watchwords  of  national 
hate ;  and  the  consequences  of  this  fatal  mistake 
(we  give  it  no  harsher  term)  wUl  remain  long 
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after  the  time  that  Mr.  O'Connell  and  he  who  now 
presnmes  to  criticin  his  acts  are  mouldering  in 
the  dost.    In  the  feelings  which  this  unhappj 
agitation  has  created,  many  generations  will  par- 
ticipate, and  a  long  reign  of  prudence  and  justice 
will  he  required  to  efface  the  consequences  of  a  few 
years  of  weU-diiected  appeals  to  national  preju- 
dices.   All  men  who  took  part  in  politics  knew 
that  this  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  Mr. 
CConnell's  proceedings.    They  well  knew  how 
much  Mr.  0'Connell*s  power  was  dependent  on 
the  evils  against  which  he  warred ;  hut  they  could 
not  fail  to  perceire,  that  he  had  done  little  to  di- 
minish the  mischievous  effect  of  the  wrongs  that 
he  comhated ;  and  that  his  love  of  Ireland,  how- 
ever intense,  was  equalled  hy  his  hatred  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  he  was  blinded  by  prejudice  against 
us,  while  impelled  onwards  by  a  generous  emotion 
respecting  his  countrymen  of  Ireland.    The  neces- 
sary consequence  was,  that  even  among  the  Liberals 
of  England,  there  was  a  very  strong  feeling  against 
Mr.  O'Connell,  which,  had  he  been  left  unpursued 
by  the  government,  would  have  put  an  end  to  his 
influence  in  England,  and  have  shaken  to  its  centre 
his  power  amongst  his  now  confiding  countrymen. 
The  government,  while  this  feeling  was  strong 
amongst  Englishmen  of  all  classes,  at  a  moment 
when  Mr  O'Connell  had  seen  reason  to  believe  his 
agitation  a  failure,  thought  fit,  in  an  evil  hour,  to 
put  down  the  meeting  at  Clontarf,  and  to  insti- 
tute proceedings  against  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his 
friends,  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  government. 
The  conduct  of  this  prosecution  was  confided  to  a 
very  shallow,  but  very  bigoted  partisan,  the  At- 
torney-general for  Ii^nd.       Lord  Elliot^  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  is  a  well-intentioned,  but  a 
very  weak  and  inefficient  functionary.     Lord  de 
Grey,  the  Lord  lieutenant^  may  be  considered  in 
such  transactions  a  cipher.    The  Attorney  for  Ire- 
land, with  Mr.  Shaw  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  were 
the  real  conductors  of  this  remarkable  prosecu- 
tion.   Party  hate  and  zeal  pi:^sided  ;  justice,  and 
the  courtesies  which  modem  manners  require  were 
foigotten.     These  Irish  Orangemen  forgot  that 
England  was  looking  on,  and  believed  that  the 
happy  Orange  days  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  were 
suddenly  revived.    The  Reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons,   aided   by  the    press   and  the  railroads, 
awakened  these  functionaries  from  this  pleasing 
hallucination.      No  sooner  had  the  Parliament 
assembled,  than  the  Irish  Attorney-general  was 
put  upon  his  defence ;  and  at  length  when  Lord 
John  Russell  brought  forward  his  motion  lespect- 
ing  the  state  of  Ireland,  the  tide,  which  had  long 
set  against  the  Irish  agitators,  had  begun  to  turn 
in  their  favour.    A  mixture  of  feelings  neverthe- 
less existed  ;  the  old  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  brother  agitators  was  still 
prevalent.    This,  however,  was  now  counteracted 
by  the  conduct  of  the  oppoute  Irish  party,  and 
the  oppression  of  the  Orange  bigots  won  favour 
to  the  Catholic  leaders.    It  was  quickly  seen  that 
the  foul  deeds  of  '98  and  1803  could  not  be  re- 
enacted  in  1843-44.      The  consequence  was  a  bit- 
ter disappointment  to   the  Attorney-general  for 
Ireland,  and  his  bottle-holder  Mr  Shaw. 


It  was  in  this  state  of  the  public  mind  of  Eng- 
land that  Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward  his 
motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  general 
state  of  Ireland. 

They  who  have  watched  the  workings  of  poli- 
tical parties  for  some  years  past,  felt,  and  felt 
acutely^  the  adverse  effects  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
position  upon  this  occasion.  They  remembered, 
and  they  Imew  that  his  opponents  would  not  iail 
to  remind  him  of,  the  conduct  of  his  party  and 
himself  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  coercion 
bill  of  1833  was  not  forgotten :  it  was  certain  that 
the  Tories  would  cite  it  as  a  justification  of  any 
atrocity  they  [might  contemplate,  and  would  be 
sure  to  quote  it  against  the  noble  lord,  who  now 
was  converted  into  a  defender  of  the  liberties  of 
Ireland.  Those  Liberals  who  still  wiahed  to  fight 
under  his  banner  felt  deeply  the  reproach  which 
his  past  conduct  justified,  and  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  battle  robbed  of  that  moral  influence  which 
the  greatest  of  warriors.  Napoleon,  declared  to  be 
two  parts  in  three  in  all  warfiare.  They  knew 
that  imputations  could  be  justly  made  against 
their  leader  in  the  strife  that  was  about  to  take 
place — ^imputations  of  making  party  objects  sub- 
jects of  paramount  consideration,  of  changing  his 
views  with  his  position,  of  being  an  oppressor  in 
office,  and  a  factious  preacher  of  liberality  while 
in  the  cold  regions  of  Opposition.  Under  sach 
discouraging  influences  did  the  Liberal  party  pro- 
ceed to  this  difficult  and  dangerous  conflict. 

It  will  be  asked.  Why  difficult  and  dangerous  t 
The  answer  can  only  be  given  by  a  reference  to 
the  public  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
of  England.  It  is  true  that  a  feeling  of  compas- 
sion had  been  raised  by  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Attorney-general  towards  Mr.  O'Connell.  But 
the  great  majority  of  the  dissenters  of  England, 
and  aU  the  people  of  Scotland,  were  and  are  pos- 
sessed with  a  peculiar,  and,  \rith  their  pardon  be 
it  said,  a  vulgar  terror  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
Mr.  O'Connell  had  so  identified  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  good  government  in  Ireland  with  the 
promotion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  public  of  Great  Britain  believe 
that  they  who  favoured  the  one  were  not  also  the 
supporters  of  the  other;  and  thus  it  fell  out,  that 
all  those  who  were  the  friends  of  toleration,  reli- 
gious and  civil  liberty  in  Ireland,  were  supposed 
to  be  the  friends  of  Catholic  doctrines  and  papal 
superstitions  also.  If  to  this  be  added  the  slur 
cast  upon  the  cause  by  the  party  interests  of  the 
opposition  WhigSy  it  idll  soon  be  seen  how  great 
was  the  prejudice  against  which  the  true  friends 
of  freedom  in  Ireland,  and  of  prudence  and  jus- 
tice on  the  part  of  England,  had  to  contend. 

It  was,  then,  nnder  such  adverse  influences  that 
the  great  debate  was  commenced  by  the  Liberal 
party. 

The  session  had  b^gun  without  any  maniiesta^ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Whig  leaders ;  the  reason 
given  being,  that  the  trials  in  Dublin  were  yet  un- 
decided. The  great  discussion  was  therefore  post- 
poned. A  fortnight  lingered  on,  and  nothing  was 
done.  At  length  the  trials  were  finished,  and  the 
great  day  for  the  parliamentary  discussion  arrived. 


BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 
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The  attentbni,  not  inerely  of  poliiiciaD8y  bat  of  the 
whole  empire,  was  directed  to  tlie  coming  expoei* 
tion  that  wag  to  be  made  by  the  chief  of  the  groat 
Libeial  party  in  Parliament.  Lord  John  Bueeell 
nee;  and  breathlees  waa  the  attention  of  those 
whose  dnty  it  was  to  listen  to  his  exposition.  He 
had  before  him  a  wide  field.  The  past  misgovern* 
ment  of  ons-third  of  the  empire  had  to  be  exposed : 
the  fdtnreand  improTed  role  had  to  be  explained; 
the  eanees  of  the  miseiy  of  Ireland  had  to  be  laid 
ban ;  the  means  <tf  redress  of  her  many  wrongs  to 
bedeseribed: — and  was  all  this  done?  Alast  no.— • 
There  was  great  yigonr  shown  in  little  matters ; 
but  a  ^gmy  foroe  was  applied  to  a  gigantic  weight. 
Pitifdl  party  attacks  were  made  where  mighty 
national  interests  were  eonoenied ;  and  petty  and 
contemptible  personal  feelings  usurped  the  place  of 
a  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  the  great  people 
f^oee  destinies  were  at  stake.  The  noble  lord, 
indeed,  prored  himself,  on  this  occanon,  quite 
equal  to  the  deeds  of  his  past  career.  He  was  not 
wanthig  in  oonrage,  (for  in  that  he  never  fails.) 
He  was  fluent  after  Ms  fashion ;  pointed,  too,  in 
hii  peraonal  attacks ;  enezgetic  in  little  things ; 
and  acute  in  the  detection  of  the  errors  of  his  op- 
ponents :  but  In  Tain  did  we  look  for  any  large 
and  generous  view  as  to  the  future  goremment  of 
Iiekad.  Long  and  tedious  were  the  hours  devoted 
to  an  exposure  of  the  faults  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment ;  mistakes  were  pointed  out  with  much  inge- 
nnity,  and  no  small  acrimony ;  the  wrong  was 
rignaUzed  with  avidity ;  the  errors  of  the  past 
were  dwelt  upon  with  a  gloating  satisfaction ;  but 
the  reparation  of  the  mischief  held  but  a  small 
Bpeoe  in  this  gpreat  oration.  The  noble  lord  was, 
indeed,  a  giant  while  censuring,  but  a  very  dwarf 
when  proposing  a  remedy  for  the  evils  he  described 
anddeplored.  Withpatientandanxiousattentiondid 
we  watch  and  listen  to  every  word  that  he  uttered. 
And  no  one  could  fail  to  remark  the  anxiety  that 
was  manifested  by  all,  and  more  especially  by  the 
friends  of  the  noble  Lord,  when  he  approached  the 
snbject  of  the  means  whereby  the  many  miseries 
which  we  all  deplored  were  to  be  redressed.  Bit- 
ter, indeed,  waa  the  disappointment  of  his  friends, 
and  jubilant  the  triumph  of  his  opponents,  when 
he  described  that  which  he  thought  to  be  necessary 
for  the  future  good  government  of  Ireland.  His 
opponents  asked,  and  asked  with  a  malicious  satis- 
^on,  in  what  the  noble  lord  difieied  from  the 
present  administration.  He  complains,  said  they ; 
hot  does  not  his  complaint  signify  merely  that  he 
is  oat  of  office  t  Does  he  propose  any  measure  not 
aiready  in  contemplation  f  Does  he  dare  to  grapple 
^^  any  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  his  friends 
point  as  the  great  evils  of  Ireland  ?  Is  he  not,  as 
u  wen  as  ourselves,  a  great  supporter  of  the  Irish 
Chnrch?  Will  he  toudi  its  revenues?  Invade  its 
supremacy  ?  or  attempt  to  produce  that  religious 
equality  which  his  friends  describe  as  absolutely 
neccflsaiy  for  the  well-being  of  the  Irish  people  ? 
We  acknowledge,  they  said,  that  he  is  bitter  in  his 
criticiims  of  our  conduct ;  but  we  defy  him  or  his 
friends  to  point  to  any  principle  in  which  he  dif- 
fers from  ourselves ;  to  mark  any  distinction  but 
^  of  persons  in  the  government  which,  under  his 


aui^ices,  would  govern  Ireland  from  that  which 
now  roles  over  hor  ?  To  these  questions  the  friends 
of  the  noble  lord  had  no  answer;  for,  however 
vigorooB  his  manner,  however  bitter  ^his  attacks 
upon  the  opposite  party,  the  principles  which  he 
lidd  down  as  the  guiding  and  superintending  in- 
fluences of  his  own  conduct,  as  respected  Irdand, 
were  in  nothing  diflerent  from  those  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself.  The  supremacy  of  the  Irish  Church 
establishment  he  proposed  not  only  not  to  weaken, 
but  to  maintain,  and  if  possible  to  exalt :  religious 
equalityhe,infact,abjured,whatevermightin  words 
be  his  support  of  the  great  doctrines  of  liberty. 
In  short,  spite  of  every  empty  phrase  in  praise  of 
liberal  opinions,  it  was  clear  the  noble  lord  was 
out  of  place  when  attempting  to  lead  the  great 
Liberal  party  of  this  country ;  that  in  Ireland, 
he  was  a  supporter  of  Protestant  ascendancy, — in 
England,  of  exclusive  and  aristocratic  dominion. 
After  the  speech  of  that  evening,  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  to  be  a  drag-chain  upon  the  party  to 
which  he  professed  to  belong  ;  and  that  ^e  first 
great  business  of  the  Liberiils  of  England  was  to 
free  themselves  from  the  incubus  of  the  noble  lord's 
supremacy. 

The  cheers  which  attended  the  close  of  the  noble 
lord's  speech  were  the  mere  expressions  of  partisan 
support ;  that  sort  of  applause  that  always  follows 
vigorous  party  attacks.  His  fearless  demeanour 
always  wins  respect,  and  his  readiness  to  meet  and 
grapple  with  every  opponent,  is  pleasing  to  the 
pugnacity  which  distinguishes  our  national  charac- 
ter. But  in  all  that  vociferous  applause,  there  was 
no  admiration,  felt  or  expressed,  of  the  great  and 
benevolent  views,  the  wise  liberality,  the  prudent 
daring,  which  ought  to  have  been  found  in  the  long 
philippic  he  had  just  delivered.  The  more  saga- 
cious of  the  parliamentary  supporters  of  the  noble 
lord  were  grieved,  because  they  saw  that  he  could 
not,  in  thMe  times,  lead  them  to  victory  and  to 
place.  They  who  thought  only  of  the  interests  of 
the  empire  at  large,  perceived,  and  perceived  with 
regret,  that  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Liberal 
party  was  unequal  to  the  task  which  had  devolved 
on  him;  and  that  the  great  battle  for  religious 
and  civil  liberty  in  Ireland  must  be  fought  under 
the  guidance  of  a  diflerent  and  more  enlightened 
leader. 

While  it  was  evidently  the  object  of  the  noble 
lord  to  make  a  fierce  attack  upon  his  political 
opponents,  without  committing  himself  to  any 
definite  opinions,  or  any  specific  line  of  conduct 
respecting  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  it 
was  for  the  interest  of  the  administration  to  force 
from  him  or  his  party,  positive  declarations  upon 
this  important  subject  Sir  James  Graham,  there- 
fore, when  he  rose  to  answer  the  opening  speech  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  taunted  him  with  the  ambi- 
guous language  that  he  had  employed  on  the 
occasion.  The  imputation  of  disingenuousness  was 
well-fbunded;  and  Sir  R.  Peel  could  fairiy,  at  the 
end  of  the  debate,  contrast  the  hesitation  and  ob- 
scurity of  the  noble  lord's  languid  with  the  frank 
avowals  of  all  his  supporters.  The  debate  brought 
out  every  man's  opinion  who  spoke  on  this  monster- 
grievance  of  Ireland,  except  Uiat  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  person  who  took  part  in  it^  viz.,  that  of 
him  who  (had  his  motion  been  sacoeesfdl)  would 
have  been  the  socoessor  of  the  present  Prime 
Minister.  Such  wariness  might  have  been  in 
accordance  with  precedent;  but  was  not  wise  or 
just  upon  so  important  a  question,  or  at  a  time 
which  preeminently  demanded  the  fullest  dedara* 
tion  of  opinion. 

The  speech  of  the  Home  Secretary  was  a  most 
artful  and  elaborate  specimen  of  parliamentary 
rhetoric  During  the  last  session.  Sir  James 
Graham  had  twice,  by  ill-considered  expressions 
and  offensiye  suggestions,  increased  the  difficulties 
of  his  leader  wiUi  respect  to  the  government  of 
Ireland.  The  recollection  of  these  mistakes  seemed 
to  be  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  to  govern  every  word, 
and  thought,  and  act.  Sarcastic  towards  his  oppo- 
nents, once  his  friends,  minute  as  well  as  energetic 
in  his  defence  of  his  own  conduct^  he  avoided,  with 
great  caution  and  much  ability,  all  expressions 
which  could  give  unnecessary  umbrage.  And  yet 
his  speech  was  one  of  the  few  delivered  during  the 
debate  which  smacked  of  the  olden  time,  and 
evinced  that  spirit  of  Protestant  intolerance  which 
no  longer  dares  to  appear  in  all  its  genuine  hideous- 
ness  within  the  w^  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Shaw  even  finds  it  impossible  to  be  completely 
Orange  in  that  assembly.  The  spirit  of  the  time 
is  too  strong,  and  compels  a  moderation  of  language 
when  it  has  not  produced  a  corresponding  kindnm 
of  feeling. 

In  order  properly  to  understand  what  followed, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  two  separate 
subjects  of  consideration  were  before  the  house. 
The  first  was,  the  past  conduct  of  the  government 
towards  Ireland ;  the  second,  the  future  govern- 
ment of  that  unfortunate  country.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  the  first  question,  the  whole  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  conduct  in  hiB  Repeal  agitation,  the  attempts 
of  the  government  to  put  an  end  to  that  move- 
ment, and  the  late  judicial  proceedings  as  a  means 
to  that  end,  came  under  review ;  and  herein  was 
shown  much  party  and  personal  heat.  Lord  John 
Russell,  as  representing  the  late  Whig  admini- 
stration, led  on  the  attack  upon  the  policy  of  the 
present  government.  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  speak- 
ing as  their  chief  law  functionary,  directed  his 
powerful  batteiy  against  the  late  trials.  The 
Irish  members,  the  O'Connor  Don,  for  example, 
Mr.  Wyse,  and  Mr.  More  OTerrall,  set  forth  the 
grievances  of  which  their  country  complained; 
while  Mr.  Shell,  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exer- 
citations  ever  heard  in  parliament,  flung  a  radi- 
ance over  the  melancholy  subject  of  Ireland's 
misery.  The  defence  was  ably  maintained  by  Sir 
James  Graham,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir  R.  Peel. 
Mr.  Shaw  and  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland 
endeavoured  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  legal 
proceedings ;  in  which  they  received  no  mean  as- 
sistance from  the  English  Attorney-general,  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock.  Had  the  debate  been  confined 
to  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  would  probably  have 
been  more  exciting  to  an  ordinary  spectator ;  but 
it  would  have  been  deprived  of  its  chief  claim  to 
the  grave  consideration  of  those  who  are  anxious 
as  to  the  future  destinies  of  our  common  country. 


The  future  ia  ftaught  with  change,  and  the  mode 
of  that  change  was  pretty  dearly  shown  by  tiu 
tone  and  temper  which  alone  won  favour  vnth  the 
house.  Sir  Janea  Gcaham,  Lord  Stanley,  aiui 
Mr.  ShaWf  weva  the  rspwiHsntotifes  of  the  oU 
Orange  intolerance.  This  spirit  found  no  other 
Mends ;  and,  before  the  close  of  the  discaanon, 
men  whispered  to  eadi  othar,  **  The  doom  of  thelriah 
Church  establishmant  has  gone  forth ;  and  we  have 
only  to  determine  the  time  at  which  that  doom 
will  be  executed."  When  treating  of  the  fufcere 
government  of  Ireland,  the  obstacles  to  improTe- 
ment  came,  necessarily,  under  oonsideraiion ; 
amongst  these,  as  the  chief  cause  of  continued  aot- 
mosity  and  disturbance,  the  Established  Charok 
held  the  first  place.  The  Opposition  nde  of  the 
House,  on  this  subject,  evinced  more  gensmue  am- 
timents,  more  extensive  and  comprehensive  viewer 
more  real  prudence,  than  was  manifested  by  the 
Tory  party ;  and  yet  these  last  conconed  in  much 
that  their  opponents  advanced  ;  and  opinioDs 
which,  a  few  years  since,  would  hava  been  thought 
the  dangerous  dreams  of  some  theoretic  radical, 
found  supporters  amid  the  ranks  of  the  High 
Chujch  party.  To  Lord  Howick  belongs  the  me- 
rit of  taking  the  lead  in  this  wise  and  generou 
policy :  he  is  the  first  of  the  late  Whig  admiiufi- 
tration^  who  openly  avowed  himself  the  Mend  of 
per&ct  religious  equality.  Last  year,  indeed,  hoth 
Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Roebuck  boldly  declaied,  that 
peace  in  Ireland  was  impossible,  uiJess  the  Choich 
establishment  were  so  modified,  as  no  longer  to  be 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  perfect  equality ;  Mr. 
Roebuck  openly  asserting,  amidst  something  my 
like  groans  from  the  ranks  opposite,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  total  suppression  of  the  establishment,  as 
an  establishment,  would  be  an  adequate  remedj. 
These  statements,  though  very  significant  demons- 
trations of  opinion^  coming  fiiom  men  unconnected 
with  party  were  comparatively  of  little  weight. 
When,  however,  the  son  of  Lord  Grey,  himself  too 
one  of  the  late  adnainistration,  destined  also  to  oc- 
cupy a  distinguished  position,  as  well  from  his  per- 
sonal character  and  ability,  as  from  his  powerful  fa- 
mily connexions — when  such  a  man  adopted  these 
opinions,  and  gravely  and  calmly  avowed  them,  the 
wholesubjectassumed  another  aspect ;  andtheopin- 
ions  themselves  acquired  a  dignity  and  importance 
which  had  not  previously  belonged  to  them.  The 
great  Opposition  party  are  now  really  pledged  to 
this  opinion,  and  cannot  recede  from  it.  The  day 
that  sees  a  new  Liberal  administration  in  power, 
will  be  the  last  in  which  the  Church  establi^ent 
of  Ireland  will  be  the  perennial  source  of  disquie- 
tude and  misery. 

After  this  prefeice^  we  may  proceed  to  describe 
the  more  important  and  peculiar  incidents  of  the 
discussion  itself,  as  well  as  to  express  an  opinion 
respecting  the  performance  of  some  of  the  more 
distinguished  actors  in  this  eventful  drama. 

The  duration  of  the  debate  has  naturally  ex- 
cited remark.  The  cause,  however,  of  this  almost 
unexampled  length  was  not  altogeUier  the  impo^ 
tance  of  the  subject  discussed,  llie  small  wits  out 
of  doors  are  peculiarly  fluent  upon  the  grievance 
of  long  speedies  and  many  speakers.    We  ahooU 
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however  nmamlwr,  tliat  members  at  the  present 
tune  liATe  oonstitnents  who  wish  to  know  the 
t/pmoB  of  those  whom  they  hare  chosen  to  be 
their  r^fmnntativee  ;.that  this  wish  is  a  very  be- 
neficial ineentive  to  exertion,  and  check  npon  dis- 
honesty; and  that  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
theeziflteace  cf  a  democratic  inflnence  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  debate,  neyerthelessy  was  length- 
ened by  soother  circumstance,  not  alU^ether  unde- 
aerring  of  reproach :  time,  we  doubt  not,  will  reform 
this  eWL    The  truth  is,  that  in  every  debate  which 
issopposed  likely  to  be  adjourned,  the  real  business 
does  not  begin  till  near  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
!n»  great-guns  are  not  fired  off  to  an  empty  House ; 
and,  as  it  is  the  common  custom  to  dine  at  six  or 
aeTen,  the  House  is,  in  all  long  debates,  almost 
empty  from  half-past  five  to  half-past  eight.    If, 
howerer,  the  leading  speakers  would  break  through 
this  iiile^  and  speak  early,  no  unnecessary  speeches 
would  be  permitted,  and  they  who  are  merely 
tolented  as  stop-gaps  would  receive  very  significant 
hfflts  to  compress  the  exposition  of  their  opinions ; 
thedebate  would  be  of  continuous  interest,  much  time 
would  be  saved,  and  much  idle  talking  prevented. 
The  eady  put  of  the  debate  was  distinguished 
by  a  more  thoughtful  character,  a  more  calm  and 
dispasdonate  tone,  than  that  which  belonged  to 
the  later  portion  of  it.   The  speech  of  Lord  Ho  wick 
prodaced  this  efiect.     Never  has  it  been  our  fate 
to  hear  a  speech  which  was  more  honourable  to 
the  speaker.    It  was  the  solemn  declaration  of  a 
idecting  and  conscientious  man,  upon  a  subject 
which  be  conceived  to  be  of  the  highest  importance. 
Lord  Howick  appeared  to  labour  under  the  appre- 
bension  that  his  declaration  might,  by  many  of  his 
conntiymen,  be  received  with  disapprobation,  and 
that,  by  the  ftank  avowal  of  his  opinions,  he  was 
muiing  the  risk  of  losing  finends  and  power.   This 
feeling  increased  the  value  of  his  dedaration.     It 
was  dear  that  no  light  purpose  would  have  tempted 
lum  to  incur  the  chance  of  such  a  loss;  but  that 
sn  overwhelming  sense  of  duty  had  compelled 
lum  to  the  performance  of  a  painful  task.     His 
accurate  and  powerful  description  of  the  diffi- 
colties  to  be  overcome,  in  the  future  government  of 
li^d ;  his  cogent  reasoning  in  support  of  the 
great  doctrine  of  religious  equality,  which  he  pro- 
pounded, proved  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and 
tbe  laige  capacity  of  his  understanding ;  while 
the  be&evokoit   toleration   which  he  advocated, 
showed  him  to  be  as  generous  as  he  is  sagacious. 
The  views  of  the  noble  lord  were  ably  supported 
l>7Mr.  Charles  Buller,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Hawes; 
but,  above  all,  by  Mr.  Macaulay.    It  is  the  fashion 
among  newspaper  critics  to  talk  of  Mr.  Macaulay*s 
brilliant  phraseology ;  his  pointed  antithesis;  his 
branded  periods:  and  all  this  jargon  has  been 
npeated  ad  nauseam  on  the  present  occasion.   The 
truth  however  is^  that  this  speech  was  distinguished 
by  a  manly  simplicity  of  language,  by  an  entire 
absence  of  mere  rhetoric  artifice.    There  was  no 
Attempt  at  antithesb ;  no  ornate  diction ;  no  la- 
bonnd  metaphor.    He  showed  not  only  that  he 
bad  read  the  history  of  the  country  of  which  he 
^w  Bpeakmg,  but  that  he  had  carefully  thought 
upon  it ;  that  he  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a 
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historian ;  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  Scholar.  The 
answer  that  was  by  the  opposite  party  intended  to 
be  given  to  this  finished  effort  of  a  mature  and 
comprehensive  mind,  was  confided  to  the  forensio 
skill  of  the  Solicitor-general,  Sir  William  Follett. 
No  contrast  was  ever  stronger.  To  the  multitu- 
dinous stores  of  knowledge ;  to  the  largest  views ; 
to  the  widest  range  of  historic  illustratlQn,  there 
was  opposed,  in  no  favourable  contrast,  the  narrow 
methods  of  the  formidable  nisi  prius  advocltte ; 
the  minute  perspicuity  of  a  well-trained  disputant 
on  legal  topics  ;  of  one  powerful  indeed  within  his 
sphere,  but  incapable  of  stepping  beyond  it ;  an 
accomplished  advocate,  but  an  uninstructed  states- 
man. Expectation  had  been  raised,  both  by  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion,  and  by  the  reputation 
of  the  combatants ;  the  disappointment  was  con- 
sequently proportionately  increased  by  the  ac- 
knowledged failure  of  the  Solicitor-general;  hb 
friends,  indeed,  attributing  to  ill  healUi,  and  over- 
work in  his  profession,  the  inadequacy  of  his  per- 
formance in  Parliament. 

The  speeches  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
House,  which  related  chiefly  to  the  future  govern*- 
ment  of  Ireland,  though  far  inferior  in  ability  to 
the  masterly  expositions  of  Mr.  Macaulay  and 
Lord  Howick,  were  nevertheless  more  remarkable 
as  evidence  of  a  change  in  public  opinion.  Our 
readers  have  probably  heard  the  phrase  "  Young 
England"  applied  to  a  particular  section  of  the 
ministerial  party ;  they  may  possibly  not  know 
exactly  what  the  phrase  signifies,  or  to  whom  it 
more  especially  applies.  Of  the  gentlemen  who 
compose  what  is  called  *^  Young  England  "  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  have  very  little  to  say ; 
and  that  little  will  not  be  pleasing  to  the  inordi- 
nate vanity,  and  somewhat  offensive  presumption 
of  thb  small  band  of  troublesome  Ministerial  sup- 
porters. Individually  these  men  are  particularly 
insignificant ;  they  are  utterly  inefficient  as  debaters, 
have  very  little  knowledge,  though  endowed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  conceit.  Now,  though  this  be 
true  of  them  individually,  yet  the  opinions  which 
they  propound,  and  the  state  of  mind  which  leads 
them  to  propound  these  doctrines,  are  interesting 
and  remarkable.  The  existence  of  a  body  among 
the  youn^  men  of  the  Aristocracy  who  choose  to 
depart  from  the  ordinary  and  beaten  track  of 
thought  and  feeling  ;  who  preach  toleration  even 
from  the  excess  of  Uieir  dislike  of  Puritanic  doc- 
trines in  the  Church ;  who  denounce  Protestantism, 
and  rail  at  the  Aristocratic  revolution  of  1688— 
the  object  of  whose  veneration  in  the  Church  is 
Laud ;  in  the  state.  Lord  Strafford ;  who  propose  to 
create  a  Catholic  establishment,  to  pay  the  Catho- 
lic priesthood,  and  to  assist  that  priesthood  by 
state  funds  in  the  business  of  educating  their 
flocks ;  and  to  whom  a  violent  Orange  partisan  is 
just  as  obnoxious  as  a  furious  Repealer;  the 
existence  of  such  a  body,  we  say,  is  a  signifi- 
cant evidence  of  the  breaking  up  of  old  opinions, 
and  of  a  general  move  and  change  in  all  the 
established  modes  of  thought  and  feeling.  By  far 
the  most  remarkable  speech  made,  in  the  sense  of 
^  Young  England,"  was  that  of  Mr.  D'Israeli, 
who  himself  ^ftoi  hardly  be  considered  one  of  the 
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litde  clique  to  whom  that  nick-niiiie  has  been  ap- 
plied, though  he  rery  much  desires  to  be  looked 
upon  as  their  leader.  He  b  far  too  ehrewd,  has 
iur  too  much  sense,  to  be  really  one  of  them ;  he, 
neyertheless,  is  aware  of  the  importance  he  would 
acquire  if  it  were  belicTed  that  he  swayed  the 
councils  of  this  small  band  of  enthusiastic,  but  in^ 
efficient,  scions  of  nobility.  To  this  end,  he  haunts 
the  seat  on  which  it  delights  them  to  congregate, 
and  puts  into  phrase,  which  they  cannot  imitate, 
howerer  much  they  may  admits  his  power  and 
dexterity,  the  yery  wildest  of  their  doctrines ;  sup^ 
ports  them  by  ingemous  argumentation,  and  no 
small  display  of  historic  lore ;  annoys  Ids  party, 
and  does  not  please  his  opponents.  Whether  he 
will  succeed  in  the  object  he  has  sTidently  In 
Tiew,  time  alone  can  determine.  In  place,  he 
would  certainly  be  a  more  docile  supporter ;  we  can- 
not, however,  presume  to  say  that  he  would  proye 
a  very  efficient  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  affiiLirs! 

By  the  time  that  the  debate  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  first  week,  it  became  evident  what  its 
close  would  prove.  The  trials  in  Dublin  had  been 
constantly  alluded  to;  Mr.  Shaw  had  given  his 
explanation  of  the  extraordinary  blunders  that  oc- 
curred in  making  up  the  jury  list ;  Mr.  Sergeant 
Murphy  had  criticised,  with  just  severity,  the 
whole  of  the  late  legal  proceedings,  (and  as  the 
learned  gentleman  is  well-known  not  to  be  a  friend 
of  Repeal,  or  in  any  way  a  proUgS  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  his  testimony  was  the  more  valuable ;)  Mr. 
Charles  Buller  had  described  the  actual  condition 
of  Ireland,  in  language  that  no  one  could  misun- 
derstand, and  which  excited  uncommon  wrath  on 
the  ministerial  benches ;  and  Lord  Stanley,  on  the 
Friday  night,  closed  the  week's  debate  with  a 
speech  characterized  by  all  the  vigour  of  manner, 
and  weakness  in  everything  else,  which  usuaUy 
attend  his  efforts  in  Parliament.  The  noble  loid 
invariably  appears  like  a  bold,  courageous  school- 
boy, ready  to  fight  anybody ;  and  the  bigger  his 
opponent,  the  more  undaunted  is  his  deportment. 
His  petulance^  too,  is  childish  in  its  character,  and 
his  imprudence  must  be  a  constant  source  of  anx- 
iety and  apprehension  to  his  wary  and  skilful 
leader.  His  bold  demeanour,  and  his  gallant  readi- 
ness, always  win  for  him  an  attentive  audience ; 
but  they  will  be  disappointed  who  expect  from  him 
anything  beyond  the  shallow  sopMstries  which 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  ready  debater.  As  usual,  he 
was  not  content  with  standing  on  the  defensive, 
but  carried  his  attack  into  the  enemy's  camp  ; 
and,  to  the  evident  annoyance  of  his  leader,  stirred 
up  the  flames  of  religious  strife,  by  repeating  the 
often  refuted  chaige  upon  the  Catholic  members, 
of  being  careless  of  the  obligations  of  an  oath.  He 
read  with  much  emphasis,  with  much  theatric 
solemnity  and  pompous  gravity,  the  oath  taken 
by  the  Catholic  members  at  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  sQd  sat  down  amidst  a  storm  of  ap- 
plause from  the  many  fierce  partisans  by  whom  he 
was  sunrounded,  and  to  whom  his  unwise  and  pe- 
tulant  outpouring  appeared  the  very  perfection  of 
acrimonious  debating. 

The  almost  philosophic  character  of  the  early 
patt  of  the  debate  was  now  to  be  entirely  departed 


from ;  and  the  diseusrion  of  the  wkdom  and  job* 
ti^  of  the  late  judicial  proeeedhigs  ia  DaUin 
usurped  the  place  of  more  impoftant  eonsldentioiia 
This  was  an  inevitable  evU.  The  daagneiu  itati 
of  Ireland  was  the  immediata  cause  of  the  dibste ; 
the  Repeal  agitation,  and  the  trial  of  the  chief 
Repealers,  were  tiie  most  marked  iaeideiits  among 
the  many  important  transacUons  of  the  last  year. 
Mr.  O'Connell  had  come  to  London,  and  appemd 
in  the  House  of  Commons  amidst  the  vodftnmi 
applause  of  many  English,  as  well  as  Irish  mem* 
hers.  The  Attorney-general  for  Ireland,  also,  wit 
now  in  the  house,  prepared  to  viddlcalie  his  own 
conduct,  and  to  meet  the  charges  of  his  opponents. 
Everything  portended  a  violent  altercation ;  and 
the  result  justified  the  anticipation.  On  the  Tnes- 
day,  late  in  the  evening,  Sir  Thomas  WiMe  op«ned 
his  ponderous  fire  upon  the  Attomey-geaeni  for 
Ireland.  In  a  speech  of  three  houra^  duration  he 
minutely  examined  every  step  of  the  late  legal 
proceedings ;  and  as  he  advanced,  condemned,  in 
severe  and  energetic  language^  the  injustice,  the 
acrimony,  and  the  blundering  which  throughoot 
had  attended  them.  By  this  elaborate  acensation, 
the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland  was  put  upon 
his  defence,  which  was  boldly,  skilfully,  and  not 
altogether  unsocceasfully  made  on  tiie  foUomg 
evening ;  the  whole  of  which  veas  occnpied  bj 
the  Attorney-general.  Wednesday  is  what  is 
called  an  order  day ;  vi£.,  a  day  on  which  o^ 
ders  of  the  day  have  precedence  of  matrons; 
and  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  government  hu 
not  precedence.  CoQsequently,  fiie  Wednesday  is 
a  sort  of  field-day  for  private  legislatots— f« 
country  gentiemen,  for  example,  who  have  pro- 
found notions  respecting  enclosing  of  commons,  or 
preserving  of  game,  or  reforming  proceedings  m 
petty  sessious.  Sometimes  a  lawyer  tries  his  hand 
at  a  bill — thinks  that  he  can  cheapen  and  expedite 
the  administration  of  justice  ;  thereupon  he  geto 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  improving  of  eonntr 
courts,  yrbith.  is  fixed  as  an  order  of  the  day  for 
Wednesday.  If  the  minister  be  in  a  mereiiti 
mood,  he  allbws  the  discussion  upon  this  priyale 
legislation  to  take  place ;  and  the  tmp  id  grm  ib 
given  at  once  to  the  unshapen  offspring  ii  these 
private  Solons.  Generally,  indeed,  they  ling« 
through  the  session,  appearing  every  Wednesday, 
only  to  be  deferred  till  about  the  time  of  grouse- 
shooting  ;  when  the  list  becoming  alarmingly  long, 
the  whole,  m  massey  are  in  one  fell  night  thrown  out. 
Such  is  the  ordinary  fate  of  these  private  attempts 
to  improve  our  laws.  The  Wednesday,  however, 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  waa  to  behold  a 
diflferent  scene.  It  so  happened,  that  many  betting 
members  of  the  aristocracy  had  been  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  an  obsolete  law :  so,  suddenly  to  leliere 
them,  the  House  of  Lords,  with  anxious  and  pat«^ 
nal  hAste,  passed  a  bill  putting  a  stop  to  various 
actions  which  had  been  commenced  for  pettalties» 
and  legalizing  betting.  Mr.  James  Stuait  Wortley 
had  clmrge  in  the  Commons  of  this  precious  sped- 
men  of  lordly  legislation.  To  be  useful,  this  bill 
required  to  be  passed  at  once.  It  was  therefore, 
spite  of  the  importance  of  the  great  Irish  dis* 
eiission  that  waa  to  bo  renewed  that 
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pKMdditt  a  itBg«^  and  gSTe  site  to  a  kn^  deio}- 

toij  dftbftte*  Thk  dfilay«d  the  vesmniBg  of  the 
a^jounMl  dobfttt  till  nine  o'obok,  wkm  at  length 
the  AttoRuy-geneml  for  Ireland  rose  to  make 
iiis  deftiuM*  This  gentleman  wai  eertainly  no 
fiivouiite  with  the  House.  He,  therefore,  spc^e  at 
£nt  under  great  difficoltieay  which  nerertheless  he 
galkntly  sarmoiinted,  and  gained  favour  as  he 
proeeeded.  With  the  Home,  his  defence  was  sue- 
mdal  for  himeeli^  peraonallj.  That  it  really  jus- 
tified liim  on  the  merita  of  the  ease,  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  admit,  thoagh  we  hare  not  now  apace 
or  time  to  make  dear,  the  many  disingennons 
BtatementB  employed  to  excuse,  or  to  defend  his 
iapnidenoe^  peinlanee,  and  injustice.  The  ^ext 
xdgfafsdebate  was  ckMsd  hy  Mr.  Sheil«  It  ia  al- 
most impossihle  to  describe  the  extraordinary  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Shell's  oratoiy.  In  his  figure,  voice, 
and  gesticulation,  there  is  nothing  preposseesing. 
His  short  person,  broad  high  shoulders,  shock 
head,  short  neck,  and  long  arms ;  his  shrieking 
Toice ;  the  wild  tossing  of  his  arms ;  his  almost 
nneaithly  laugh ;  though  they  may  not  be  pleas- 
ing either  to  eye  or  ear,  instantly  rivet  attention. 
The  peculiar  frame  of  his  sentences,  the  wholly 
on-English  style  of  his  phraseology,  Uie  balanced 
and  laboured  periods,  Uie  bitter  sarcasm,  the  po- 
lished irony,  and  the  excited  passion  that  he 
erinoes,  altogether  make  him  a  man  whom  no  one 
erer  foigets^  once  having  heard  him.  Though  he 
xoaj  not  convince,  he  dazzles  our  understanding  ; 
breathless  attention  waits  upon  his  words;  and 
wonder  and  adnuration,  invariably,  are  freely  and 
vitliout  party  biss  bestowed  upon  the  i^lendid  cor- 
nseations  of  his  high- wrought  eloquence.  In  the 
giBTe  business  of  life,  he  comes  upon  us  as  a  sort 
of  gpuit  who,  with  a  wand,  brings  b^re  our  view 
titt  brilliant  yet  fitftd  splendour  of  some  unearthly 
scene :  endianted  and  enthralled,  we  listen  with 
throbbing  pulse  and  excited  imaginations ;  each 
sooceeding  aceflUS  becomes  more  wild,  wonder- 
H  and  splendid  ;  ten  thousand  manyrcoloured 
ncketa  shboi  up  into  the  air,  blinding  us  with 
the  veiy  exoees  of  their  unnatural  brightness, 
when  suddenly  the  strange  voice  ceases,  the 
pageant  has  passed  away,  and  a  heavy  and 
oppressive  darkness  falls  suddenly  over  all.  This 
is  really  no  exaggerated  description*  It  has 
ofien  been  our  fMrtone  to  witness  these  strange 
displays :  the  effect  has  always  been  the  same  in 
duiracter,  tiiough  necessarily  difiering  in  degree. 
As  yet  they  have  not  palled  upon  our  sense,  though 
years  hove  passed  over  since  first  we  heard  the 
light  honourable  gentleman.  Assuredly  this,  his 
last  effort  hefore  the  most  critical  assembly  in  the 
World,  rose  superior  even  to  his  former  reputation. 
The  last  evening  came.  An  arrangement  had 
evidently  been  inade  as  to  the  immediate  actors  in 
this  closing  scene ;  and  expectation  was  on  tip-toe, 
is  it  was  known  that  Mr.  O'Connell,  Sir  I^bert 
Peel,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  would  be  the  speakers 
of  the  evening.  The  Attomey-genersl  for  Eng- 
land commenced.  His  good  feeling  and  frank 
manner  made  all  men  regret  that  to  him  had  not 
been  confided  the  directicMi  of  the  late  judicial  pro- 
ceedings against  iha  Repealers,     Mr.  Roebuck 


fsUowed,  and  then  Mr.  O'Conliell  rose.  The 
House  by  this  time  was  completely  filled*  The 
galleries  were  crammed  with  strangers:  no  man 
lingered  at  dinner ;  but  all  were  present  to  hear 
the  great  eotupirmtot  vindicate  himself,  and  defend 
his  country  before  the  assembled  Commons  of 
England.  The  occasion  was  a  great  one,  the 
scene  impressive ;  and  when  the  old  and  now 
almost  broken  man  began  his  address,  you  could 
have  hef»d  a  child's  whisper  from  one  end  to  tha 
other  of  that  large  chamber,  filled  to  the  brim 
with  excited  hearers.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  evidently 
kbouring  under  indiiposition ;  and  his  voice  was 
weak  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  recollected  him 
in  the  days  of  the  first  reformed  parliament.  Bia 
whole  demeanour  was  that  of  one  labouring  under 
mental,  as  well  as  physical  depression.  He  wai^ 
nevertheless,  firm  in  his  language,  uncompromising 
and  steady  in  the  assertion  of  his  opinions ;  but 
rising  with  the  nature  of  his  subject,  and  the  char* 
acter  of  his  audience,  he  avoided  all  those  appeals 
to  vulgar  and  mischievous  prejudices  and  base 
passions,  which  have  so  much  disfigured  his  late 
addresses  to  his  own  countrymen.  The  names  of 
Celt  and  Saxon  were  entirely  passed  over ;  dis- 
tinctions were  made  between  various  classes  and 
parties ;  and  one  wide  and  universal  anathema  was 
not  fulminated  against  the  whole  people  of  England* 
This  change  so  suddenly  manifested,  was  too  sud- 
den and  too  startling  to  be  altogether  satisfactory. 
It  was  too  plainly  the  effect  of  the  adverse  verdict; 
the  result  of  an  overwhelming  necesdty,  rather 
than  the  sincere  conviction  of  the  understanding. 
The  speech,  however,  produced  a  favouA&ble  im- 
pression. Calm  and  argumentative,  it  stated  ft^irly, 
and  without  much  exaggeration,  the  grievances  of 
Ireland ;  was  listened  to  with  respect  by  all;  and 
proved  the  more  efiective,  because  simple  and  un- 
pretending. Sir  Robert  Peel  followed,  and  for 
nearly  four  hours  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
house  in  a  speech  of  great  power,  dexterity,  and 
skill.  It  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  au^ence ; 
the  effort  of  one  who  had  spent  years  in  parliamen- 
tary training,  and  who  came  now  in  the  very 
height  of  his  power,  with  his  mind  in  Its  utmost 
vigour ;  excited  by  the  greatness  of  the  stake,  and 
flushed  with  the  hope  of  victory,  to  cope  with  an 
adversary  strong  enough  to  give  credit  to  his  suc- 
cess. His  answer  to  Lord  John  Russell  was  in- 
deed a  triumphant  parliamentary  reply ;  but  his 
treatment  of  the  real  difficulty  before  him,  viz., 
thefuturegovemment  of  Ireland,  too  plainly  showed 
the  doubt  and  hesitation  by  which  he  was  en- 
thralled. The  genuine  convictions  of  his  own  un- 
derstanding were  evidently  in  favour  of  a  liberal 
policy  towards  her;  but  he  feared  his  party^  dis- 
trusted his  own  influence  over  the  bigotiy  of  his 
supporters,  and .  constantly  halted  between  con- 
tending influences ;  leaning  to  the  truth,  in  accor- 
dance with  his  own  fieelings  and  judgment,  yet 
driven  into  error  by  the  f atid  necessity  of  his  posi- 
tion. Disclaiming  the  doctrine  that  the  church  was 
inviolable,  he  yet  bound  himself  to  maintain  it,  in 
all  its  hideous  deformity  and  extravagance,— wish- 
ing that  perfect  religious  equality  could  exist,  he 
nevertheless  dedared  himself  the  unflindiing  advo- 
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cate  of  the  most  gaUing^  distiBciions:  denions  of 
gOTemlng  Ireland  with  justice,  he  still  clung  to 
Orange  domination,  and  commited'his  mkiisteiial 
existence  to  their  support  and  protection.  Great, 
thex«fore,  as  was  the  ability  he  displayedy  tend  li- 
beral as  was  much  that  h»  adTanoed,  the  efftct  of 
his  whole  speech  was  tantalizing  and  painfiiL  A 
noble  daring  was  evidently  wanting ;  a  generons 
jud  lofty  estimate  of  his  own  position^  and  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  great  office  he  filled,  was  liever 
manifest  He  was  throngfaont  the  mere  chief  of  a 
party,  an  able  and  dexterous  partisan  leader^  but 
never  the  wise  and  benevolent  ralerof  a  magnani- 
monspeople.  To  the  great  occasion  he  showed  hin- 
eelf  nue^al. 

Lord  J<^n  Russell  e  reply  was,  from  the  time  at 
which  St  was  delivered,  necessarily  incomplete,  and 


without  effect.  After  nine  nights'  debatmg,  a 
speech,  delivered  at  three  in  the  morning,  could 
Holt  be  -listened  to ;  all  werie  atixl<(lis  to  divide; 
the  close  of  the  long  conflict  was  imperatively  de- 
manded, and,  spite  of  all  opposltioii,  wasat  kegUi 
attained. 

Not  a  vote  had  been  ohanged  by  tha  able  and 
continued  discussion:  the  ministerial  ibajoritf  vas 
as  Ibnnidable  as  ever;  andyet^  to  attiefleetfngmBa, 
it  was  manilest  thai  a  migihly  change  in  thoeg^ 
and  feeling  had  taken  plaoe  ;  that  the  doew  of  the 
Irish  Chunh  Establishment  w«a  .poDononiMd ;  bad 
thai  a  new,  and,  we  hepe, «  happier  em  for  Jneisiid, 
is  at  hand.  The  debate  wiuoh  was  the  ibmemff 
of  this  ^reat  change  will  be  long  aremenibend :  iir 
its  influenoe  upon  the  destinieaof  c«r  cemmMi 
country  will  be  lasting  and  benefieiak 


6CHILLER«  OI>B  TO  JOY. 

BY  ^QV  OAUItXIEK, 


Joy,  then  brightest  of  heaven's  treasures, 

Daughter  of  Elysian  birtb. 
Chant  we  now,  in  high-strung  measures, 

At  thy  shrine  onr  hymn  of  mirth ! 
Things  by  heartlesB  DMhion  parted 

Rennite  beneath  thy  spell. 
Mail  in  brotherhood  true-hearted 

Dwells  with  man  where  thou  dost  dwell. 

Millions,  let  my  arms  unfold  ye ! 
One  and  all,  take^  take  this  kiss  I 
In  the  heavens  a  father  is. 

Who  in  his  love  doth  ever  hold  ye. 

Crowned  with  best  of  life's  best  graces, 

Thou  that  art,  and  hast  a  friend, 
Hou  that  hast  to  thy  embraces 

Won  a  ibnd  wife,  with  ns  blend. 
Ay^— if  there  beoM  heart  only 

lliou  canst  call  thine  oiirn  and  keep, 
Come ;  but,  if  not,  hence,  thou  lonely 

Man  of  sorrows,  hence  and  weep  ! 

Let  each  heart,  with  life  that  swelleth. 
Bow  to  sympathy  and  love, 
They  transport  the  heavens  above. 

Where  the  naseen  &ther  dweUeth. 

Joy  all  livfaig  earthly  ereatores' 

Drink  from  nature's  genial  breast, 
Saints  and  souls  of  baser  features 

Welcome  all  the  rosy  guest. 
She  'twas  gave  us  wine  and  kisses. 

Friendship  firm  in  death  to  love. 
Creeping  things  all  taste  her  blisses, 

OienibB  of  the  skies  above. 

Bow  in  adoration  purely  I 
World,  dost  know  thy  maker  near  t 
There  above  yon  stairy  sphere 

Dwells  the  great  Creator  surely. 

In  each  vital  instinct  Inrketh 

Joy,  of  every  soul  the  soul ; 
Joy  ttie  wheels  untiring  worketh 

Of  the  mighty  moving  whole, 
flowers  spring  np^ia  bk>om  appealing. 

Suns  oome  forth  at  her  command, 
Countless  orbs,  through  space  careering, 

All  are  guided  by  her  hand. 

Cheerly  tread  the  path  before  ye  I 
Brothers,  onwaiti,  like  the  sun. 
Joying  in  his  course  begun, 

Or  hero  to  the  fidd  of  gkwy  1 


To  the  sage  she  smiles  assurance, 

'Wildered  'mid  researches  deep, 
Guides  him,  that  with  calm  endurance' 

Toils  np  virtue's  rugged  steep. 
Where  on  high  in  light  reposes     •     < 

M6ek-#ye4iXru|h«  her  beonera  wa^oi 
She  a  home  of  bliss  disclosee    ,     ,  ,    , 

'Mid  seraph  choirs  beyond  the  grave. 

Millions,  let  no  fears  afflright  yon  !,    ,<  j 
Upwaids,  upwards  perscTere ! 
Th*te,  above  yon  stahy  spherti  *'    " 

Is  a  giieat  God  wiil Tequite':^oiil 

Gods  what  We  can  give  require  not :  ' 

To  be  like  them  is  our  joy. 
Cheer*  the  drooping  heart  and  tirenoi^ ' 

Wipe  Drom  every  breast  annoy.  *   < 
Wrath  and  wraihftil  passions  spurnioi^ 

Each  forgive  his  mortal  foe, 
So  Remorse's  lava  burning 

Ve'er  diall  soofoh  his  heart  with  wo^ ! 

BQtot  an  record  of  ofl^nces  1 
Disooid,  hence,  and  hostile  jars  ! 
Brethiea,  God  above  the  stem 
The  judgment  each  bath  judged  diiQ>e9ses. 
Joy  gleams  in  each  sparkling  ohalie^ 

Wine,  bright  wine,  from  every  bowl. 
Drowns  in  rude  hearts  hate  and  malice, 

Gives  despair  a  hero's  soul. 
Up,  my  brothers,  up,  and,  showing 
.   In  free  worship  perlM  loi«>  - 
Drain  this  cup  with  hearta  o'erflowiqg 
To  the  God  that  rules  above  I 

Whom  the  circling  stars  are  praisioft 
Whom  the  l^ymns  of  seraph's  land, 
To  the  good  and  bounteous  God, 

Drink,  your  hearts  in  concord  raising ! 

rirmness  in  the  hour  of  tria). 

Help  to  innocence  and  woe, 
To  a  premise  no  denial^ 

Truth  to  friend  and  tfuth  to  lee  I 
Even  to  kings  a  front  unswerving,     . 

Manlv,  dauntless,  unsubdued. 
Honours  crown  to  the  deserving. 

Death  to  falsehood'hi  traitor  brood ! 

Knit  the  bond  by  ties  supernal, 
Still  tlds  faith  be  yours,  be  mTne  ! 
Swear  it  by  this  golden  wine. 

Swear  it  fay.  the  Judge  eternal  1 
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Asweindolgotfaeluipethat  the  HUtwynf  an 

A^Akoreu  may  shortly  appear  at  full  length  before 
the  public^  which  seemB  well  prepared  to  reeieiye 
it,  onr  ooBchiding  Bpeoimens  are  meant  rather  to 
vhst  than  eaiisfy  the  general  taste ;  and  refer 
more  io  the  early  fHends  and  proteotovs  of  the 
liitb  hffofaisv  than  to  her  personal  histoiy. 

It  Witt  be  remenbered  that  Miss  Snigy*  and  her 
loteT)  the  ckrk  of  Justice  Tender^  were  about  to 
caaagAibal  good  man's  pety  the  pretty  ionocent 
l^rbuBy  io  the  keeping  and  cave  of  Mrs^  Kite,  the 
Fuuh  Nuse^  on  a  very  slender  weekly  pension. 
With  that  ¥^oiihy  matron  the  poor  child  shared 
the  BBme  kind  care  bestowed  upon  the  other  miser- 
able mfants.  She  was  starred,  beaten,  and  con- 
fined m  impure  air  for  five  long  bitter  years. 

Herlriend,andtheprotector,and,^ftirafBfaedii¥tt 
be  so,  the  champion  of  the  other  wretched  children 
nursed  by  Mrs.  Kite  and  her  daughters — the 
clerer  and  courageons  Will  Woodcote — ^had  slow- 
ly perished  before  her  eyes ;  and  Barbara  had  ob- 
tained his  post  of  gin-and-beer  carrier,  and  errand- 
goer  to  the  establishment.  The  frequent  deaths 
or  disappearance  of  the  children,  at  length  made 
the  hoase  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  ;  and  Mr. 
%rigg8,  the  Pariah  Beadle,  a  man  of  a  soft  heart 
in  spite  of  his  liard  office,  one  day  queationed  the 
little  Barbartfj  who  seemed  fast  following  Will 
Woodcote  to  the  grave,  and  from  her  artless  re- 
plies gathered  the  horriUe  truth.  He  carried  her  to 
the  parish  surgeon,  Mr.  Stout,  who,,  though  only 
four  feet  in  height,  addicted  to  Glenlivat,  and  con- 
siderably henrpeeked,  poMSssed,  with  some  skill, 
much  humanity*  He  durst  not  introduce  the 
pretty  Barbara,  whose  lovely  face,  sweet  disposi- 
tion, and  winning  ways,  gained  all  hearts,  into 
his  own  fiaauly^iii  which,  besides  Mis.  StoHt,  there 
were  her  mother,  Mrs.  Patch,  and  three  Misses 
Patch,  all  in  «  confederacy,  which  fonoed  the  good 
little  man  even'to  cook  his  supper  in  the  shut-up 
sttijeiy,  "f^ith  his  faithful  aUy  and  assistent,  Mr. 
Wiggins.  B«t  in  the  meanwhile  the  constable 
wd  his  wife  took  care  of  the  little  maid,  who 
dearly  felt  the  first  tenderness  that  had  been  for 
many  years  bestowed  upon  her ;  and  in  a  fe^w  days 
the  benevolent  Stout^  dressed  in  his  best,  made  his 
^y  to  a  lady,  in  whom  he  hoped  to  find  a  bene- 
^wtieas  for  tJie  sweet  creature  who  had  crept  into 
^  affeotimiAte  heart.  This  kdy,  BQss  Catherine 
Haydoi^  was  rich,  well  bom,  most  amiable,  and 
benevolent;  and  in  a  charming  villa,  orrtMt'n 
*;»*«,  adjoining  the  Parish  Nurse;,  lived  the  Eng- 
lish 8ingle.kidy*slifb  in  all  it»  independence  and  ele- 
jwce.  The  little,  friendless  girl  at  once  guined 
Catherme  Haydon^^aflfections ;  and— for  there  was 
lomance  m  Catherine's  character— something  was 
jwn  in  the  features,  in  the  expression  of  the.beau- 
tifulchild,whichawakened  old  and  never-to^be-for- 
gotten  memories.  But  Barbara,  when  questioned, 
wold  teU  nothing  of  her  own  history ;  nor  of  her 
father,  when  adjured  by  Catherine  to  i^ak.  The 
dwelUng  of  Mn.  Kite  had  been  to  her^vi  the  grave. 


The  public  indignation  was  now  so  strongly 
exited  against  Mrs.  Kile,  that  the  house  of  the 
reputed  child-murderer  was  attacked  by  the  en- 
raged mob ;  and  public  justice  vindicated,by  the  ma- 
tron and  hisr  daughters  being  committed  for  trial* 

Happy  DOW  were  the  hours  of  Barbara.  The 
old  honsekeeper  feasted  her  with  dainties^  the  old 
butler  oAfried  her  through  the  gardens  in  his  aims ; 
she  was  the  bright  creature  wiio  had  awakened  the 
heart  of  the  dormant  household.  Eveiy  affection 
concentrated  on  the  little  idol,  whom  Catherine 
Hajrdon  fonnd  it  delight  to  instruct ;  whose  heart 
and  mind  unfolded  like  flowers  in  the  sun,  and 
whose  caresses  and  prattle  formed  the  charm  of 
her  solitary  life. 

The  first  public  appearance  of  the  Authoress  was 
at  ^ight  yetanr  of  age.  It  was  as  a  principal  wit- 
ness against  the  Parish  Nurse  and  her  daughters. 
Barbara  acquitted  herself  to  admiration;  shock- 
ing discoveries  were  made  ;  and  the  inhuman 
nurses  were  condemned  to  expiate  their  cruelty. 

Catherine  Haydon  had  an  old  kinsman,  rich,  and 
a  bachelor,  Mr.  Trimstick,  who  paid  her  an  annual 
visits  which  she  regularly  returned.  He  was  a  scho- 
lar, a  man  of  refinement  and  of  hobbies ;  but,  above 
all,  a  dilettante  in  physic.  He  read  The  Iktneet,  and 
studied  dietetics.  Barbara  crept  into  his  heart 
also.  It  was  a  simple  and  kind  one,  and  fore- 
boded great  things  for  the  intelligent  child. 

When  little  Barbara  went  to  visit  this  gentle* 
man  with  her  patroness,  at  his  fine  old  countiy 
house,  she  was  enchanted  with  its  hright-rubbed 
oak-panelled  parlours;  its  pictures  and  quaintly- 
carved  furniture^  and  richly-bound  book^  and  trim 
gardens ; — ^and  so  nicely  fitted«aip  was  the  sui^geiy— 
Mr.  Trimstfck's  veritable  boudoir.  What  a  con-> 
trast  was  all  now  around  her  to  the  squalid  dwell- 
ing of  Mrs*  Kite  and  its  brutal  inmates !  And 
how  afiectionate  was  Mias  Haydon,  how  fond  the 
old  gentleman,  how  kind  every  one  1  It  was  too 
bright  and  happy  to  last.  The  Authoress  was  to 
to  be  trained,  by  adversity  and  vicissitude,  for  her 
future  vocation.  One  day  she  rode  out  on  a  pony 
'with  Mr.  Trimstick,  the  amateur  physician,  to 
visit  a  dying  young  woman  at  a  pleasant  neigh- 
bouring grange  ;  and  now  we  drop  these  rude  con- 
necting links  of  onrs^  and  resume  the  real  and  full 
narrative  of  the  Authoress.  We  cannot  here  explain 
the  motives  which  made  the  Kitesi  and  someof  their 
male  assoeiates  whom  we  have  seen  before  at  the 
ThreeBells,w!shfultokidnapthe  child  ;bnt^  since  the 
trial,  in  the  heart  of  Suke  Kite  revenge  was  added  to 
them.  Ademon  Jew,who8emalignant  glance  haunts 
ed  and  horrified  Barbara,  was  by  thb  time  added  to 
the  number  of  her  enemies.  On  their  ride  home  her 
protector  was  assailed  and  robbed  by  a  set  of  ruffians ; 
and  Barbara  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies. 
Miss  Kite  and  Jem  Twigster,  who  formed  a  part  of 
this  roving  squadron  of  housebreakers  and  vagrants. 
The  thieves  struck  into  the  woodlands,  halted  to 
feast  on  their  varied  spoOs ;  and  marching  across  the 
^untry,  did  not  again  halt  till  next  day  at  noon. 
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The  part  J  lialted  on  a  lone  heathy  tract,  some  twenty 
miles  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  place  whence  they 
had  started  ;  and  after  pitching  the  tent,  and  pre- 
paring all  things  for  the  fhll  enjoyment  of  their  ease, 
Barbara  was  unbound  from  the  railing  of  the  rude  cart 
lo  which  she  had  been  tied  since  ihe  previous  night. 
Exhausted  by  weeping,  and  bmised  by  the  Jolting  of  the 
Tehicle  oyer  the  rough  forest  ground,  with  the  admixture 
of  many  blows  both  from  Jim  and  his  friend  Miss  Suke, 
ihe  child,  when  they  had  unbound  her,  fell  senseless  to 
the  ground,  and  was  borne  into  the  tent.  When  she 
tecoyeied,  she  fbund  hezeelf  lying  upon  an  empty  sack, 
lUid  the  rest  of  the  party,  saving  a  few  children,  oarous* 
ing  over  the  noon-tide  meal.  &e  viands,  which  seemed 
by  their  smell  to  hare  been  of  a  savoury  description, 
were  already  discussed  (setting  aside  such  relics  as  were 
left  for  the  especial  eomfort  of  two  very  hungry  terriers.) 
As  savoury  dishes  make  hunger  less  and  thint  the 
greater,  the  party  drew  pleasant  draughts  of  ale  fr<om  a 
little  barrel  that  stood  beside  thenu  They  all  drank 
from  one  horn ;  and  when  it  was  emptied,  he  that  had 
tiie  good  fortune  to  dt  nearest  the  tap  filled  it  again, 
tasted  it,  and  passed  it  round  ;  and  as  this  cireumstance 
teeured  very  often,  tfat  party  grew  talkative,  and  re- 
curred to  the  adventures  of  the  previous  night. 

**  Now,  j;enel-men,  (for  I  like  to  be  purlite,)**  said  Mr. 
Twigster,  filing  the  horn  for  the  tenth  time,  "  let  each 
man  be  a  man,  and  say  what  was  the  go  last  night.'* 

The  spoils  were  now  divided  amidst  a  flow  of 
thieves'  fldang ;  while  Barbara,  weeping  and  sobbing 
on  her  sack,  began  to  ponder  how  she  might  steal 
away  while  the  women  and  children  slept. 

The  spot  in  which  they  had  halted,  was  a  wooded  up- 
land, dotted  with  ancient  trees,  so  solitary  withal,  that 
a  stranger  might  have  thought  it  some  unknown  and 
primitive  region,  untrod  by  human  foot,  had  not  the  re- 
cent traces  of  the  woodman's  axe  dispelled  so  quaint  an 
illusion.  The  trunks  of  these  olden  foresters  were  scat- 
tered around  in  that  state  of  picturesque  negligence  that 
suits  well  with  nature's  adornment :  some  were  strip- 
ped of  their  bark,  others  lay  as  they  had  ikllen,  half 
l^uried  amidst  the  fern,  or  hid  by  the  undulating  ground. 
A  timber  wain,  sheltered  by  a  clomp  of  hollies,  a  forest 
rivulet  and  a  glade  in  the  distance,  varied  the  fore- 
ground and  marked  the  distance  of  this  forest  scene. 
The  party  had  chosen  their  resting-place  by  one  oftiiese 
Mien  trees ;  and  it  had  been  chosen  daintily,  for  it  was 
aha4owed  from  the  sun,  and  boasted  a  sward  of  the 
varest  green. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  Jim  and  Morris  absented  them- 
selves for  some  hours ;  nor  did  they  return  till  nightfall, 
then  bearing  with  them  the  Ikir  fruits  of  their  toil,  in 
Ihe  shape  of  two  rabbits,  a.  fowl,  and  a  duck.  Yet  it 
was  not  the  hour  for  the  seething  pot :  for  when  the 
moon  had  arisen,  lighting  up  the  open  parts  of  the  glade, 
and  casting  giant  shadows  here  and  there  across  the 
Sylvan  scene,  the  little  cart  was  again  put  in  motion,  but 
Bot  for  a  very  long  journey :  for  after  an  hour  or  so's 
teayel,  the  party  again  halted,  within  the  area  of  some 
antique  ruins.  A  rude  awning  was  now  cast  over  the 
decaying  rafters  of  a  recess  in  the  thick  walls,  a  wood 
fixe  kindled,  and  the  pot  swung.  Mr.  Morris,  who  was 
an  epicure  in  savoury  dishes,  superintended  in  person 
ihe  sinmering  of  the  stew,  and  of  eourse  it  was  done  to 
a  torn ;  and  delectable  was  the  enjoyment  thereof.  Bar- 
Wa,  who  had  wept  bitter  tears  during  the  dull  mono- 
tony of  that  day,  was  unbound  from  the  cart,  and  with 
her  voice  choked,  and  her  limbs  benumbed,  was  forced 
to  serve  the  supper  and  ply  the  fire  with  new  friel,  and 
then  shrink  into  a  corner  to  eat  some  ooarse  relics  of  the 


Thus  did  oar  Authoress  gather  her  first  lessons 
In  nural  scenery  and  philosophy.  We  will  now  in- 
trsduoe  to  our  readers  Mr.  Alsxander  Trout,  her 
fizBt  master  in  the  elegant  arts.  When  Barbara 
ka4  been  wandering  for  many  days,  following  the 
YugnBiHf  it  cbauoed  that,  late  in  an  afternoon,  she 


lagged  wearily  along  the  road,  carrymg  a  heary 
basket,  and  some  yards  in  the  rear  of  Miss  Kite- 
She  was  overtaken  by  a  round  and  rosy-faced  littb 
man,  with  a  heavy  barrel-organ  strapped  across  his 
shoulders,  whistUng  merrily  as  he  came  along,  sad  ^t- 
ing  appropriate  time  with  a  light  switch  that  be  csnied. 
He  walked  behind  Barbara  for  some  little  distanoe,  and 
then,  quickening  his  step,  came  beside  her,  and  wished 
her  a  good  morrow.  The  words  were  so  Idndly  ud 
eheerfully  spoken,  that  Barbara  looked  up  into  the  little 
man's  face,  and  replied  to  his  salutation. 

«  My  name 's  tirout — ^Alexander  Trout :  vot  'i  yoDn 
Tendon  are  at  home  I" 

**  Barbara,  Sir,"  said  the  child,  lifting  on  to  the  otliei 
arm  Miss  Kite^i  heavy  basket. 

<<  Manda's  prettier  thongV'  «dd  the  little  man ;«  sad 
HarribeUa  the  very  prettiest  of  'em  haU.** 

''Come  on,  ye  brat,  afore  'tis  vorser  for  ye,"  shrieked 
Miss  Kite,  seating  herself  upon  a  stile,  and  shaking  M 
her  bony  hand. 

«VotI  'sthat  yermamTsaid  Mr.  Trout  «Ifdie 
is,  she 's  a  worry  soor  un.  You  should  jist  see  rot  § 
blissid  fkther  Trout  is  to  his  Maada  and  his  HarrihelU; 
so  worry  tender,  so  werry  like  a  chicken.  Step  a  hit. 
Come  this  vay,  my  little  dears." 

As  he  said  this,  Mr.  Trout  turned,  and  Baibara  u 
well.  She  then  saw  two  ragged  Httle  urchins  of  her 
own  age,  decked  in  a  quantity  of  tawdry  finery,  cenini, 
at  a  quick  run,  along  the  shady  side  of  the  road,  in  obd* 
dience  to  Mr.  Trout^  tender  and  treble  voice, 

•*  There  they  bar,"  said  Trout,  in  a  triumphant  roice, 
and  waving  lus  hand  as  he  spoke ;  '  there  they  har, 
bliss  them  ;  sich  a  Manda  and  sich  a  Hiurribella  never 
vos,  nor  never  vill  be  again  :  'tis  all  Trout's  lock  1" 

And  Barbara  partly  thought  so  ;  for  in  all  her  expe- 
rience of  Mrs.  Kite's  home,  she  had  never  seen  two  more 
wretched  starvelings  than  these  two  children  BIr.  TVoat 
so  strongly  eulogized.  They  were  ^ssed  in  a  fantaftio 
garb  of  thiB  gause,  looped  up  with  a  few  dirty  artifteiil 
floweis,  contrastii^  strangely  with  the  worn  and  dait/ 
shoes,  so  large,  that  they  raUier  hung  to  the  feet  thaa 
they  could  be  said  to  fit  them.  Their  shoulders  were 
bare,  and  exposed  to  the  scorching  sun;  while  their  hair, 
of  a  very  matted  appearance  and  nondescript  cdoor,  wai 
tied  round  with  a  fiUet  of  gay  ribbon.  Mr.  Troot'i 
blithe  and  tender  words  would  seem  to  have  inplied  » 
reciprocating  love  on  the  part  of  these  two  finU&tio 
children  ;  but,  alas  !  such  was  not  the  case  ;  for  thej 
stood  speechless  and  in  awe  before  him.  When  Mr. 
Trout  had  finished  hia  admiring  gaze,  he  proceeded  eo 
his  way,  followed,  in  dumb  silenoe,  by  the  two  ehiidnsi 
who,  nevertheless,  cast  fUrtive  glances  upon  the  palo 
face  of  Barbara.  Presently  Mr.  Trout  reached  the  stile 
on  which  Miss  Kite  was  seated  ;  and  that  humane  Isdj 
was  about  to  pounce  upon  Barbara,  to  inflict  doe  chu- 
tisement  for  her  having  loitered,  when  Ifr.  ^ot  stayed 
her  uplifted  arm,  and  said,  in  a  pleasant  voico— 

'^  My  name 's  Trout— Alexander  Trout ;  and  this 
here  little  hurchin  has  been  admiring  nater'svorks.  She 
amt  seen  half,  though,  yet.  To  see  Manda  in  a  horn- 
pipe, and  HarribeUa  m  them  here  French  steps,  is  s 
blissid  thing.  And  Trout 's  a  fiath^  to  'em-^they  know 
it,  and  thinks  themselves  the  blissidest  little  thing*  that 
ever  vos.    Ma'am,  vot  line  do  you  travel  bin  I" 

**  That 's  nothing  to  yon,"  answered  Miss  Kite,  in  a 
surly  voice  ?  **  my  tongue  am't  a  bell-dapper  for  any- 
body to  ring." 

"  Well,  Ma'am,"  said  Trout,  in  a  voice  even  deoUy 
polite,  ^  ciwility  *a  ciwility  all  the  vorld  over ;  and 
Trout 's  alvays  ciwil  to  the  vimmin.  Bliss  'em,  who 
vould  be  unpurlite  ven  vimmin  are  the  softer  sex !  Tis 
nater,  Ma'am  ;  Alexander  is  von  to  see  vot 's  right  In  a 
vinkin." 

<"  Yon  're  a  blustering  prig,"  said  Miss  Kite,irfaoii 
Mr.  Trout's  politeness  could  not  soften.  ^  Think  yersetf 
a  gentry  cove,  I  warrant  1" 

«  Veil,  Ma'am,  Trout  had  rather  be  taken  for  mild 
ale,  than  small  beer." 
.''Idansay.    Come  on,  Bab, or  ini^*—*'    Thethieti 
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»iflttndfl>lerftr  UlnKito,miitifliriDg  H  to  henelf, 
ma  flJb^Bt  to  proceed  tloiig  the  nwd  »i  a  good  round 
PM8,  ▼hea  Ml,  Trout,  layiug  his  hand  upon  her  cloak, 

nid— "  Hark  ye,  ciwility  is  a  jewel,  and "  Mr.  Trout 

ms  noAble  to  end  so  good  a  truism  ;  for  the  woman, 
Girting  at  him  a  look  of  ebrewd  suspieion,  turned  upon 
her  heel,  and  clutching  Barbatabf  the  am,  ae  if  afae  had 
6an  for  her  afety,  pneeoded  alMg  the  duet  j  road  with 
put  stiidce. 

Her  back  was  no  fooner  inmed,  than  Mr.  Trout  gavo 
a  Bgniteaat  whistle,  and  performed  tho  feat  of  winking 
laj  hard ;  then  Aifting  &e  organ  on  to  his  other 
dviiUtr,  gare  the  word  of  tommand,  (in  a  tono  that 
nther  belied  his  self-characteristic  of  gentleasss,)  and 
tneiag  the  near  itHe^  made  Us  way  with  a  guick  foot 
•rer  the  fields. 
Meanwhile  Ifiss  Kite  pnnndd  her  way,  till-^ 
Anopeaiog  fn  the  trees  brought  in  sight  an  old- 
&Bhioiied  grange  or  hall,  built  probably  when  the  style 
of  Tider  aiohiteetnre  was  in  ito  palmiest  days.  It 
boisted  of  a  proftasion  of  gables,  and  twisted  chimneys, 
wrought  m  brick  ;  while  round  ito  southern  front  lay  a 
urrow  garden,  with  quaintiy*fkshioned  walks,  decorated 
with  dipt  yews,  of  sombre  shade,  and  withal,  of  so  de- 
Mlafte  an  aspect,  as  not  unaptly  to  snit  the  uncultivated 
pleamonce  that  stretehed  around.  Part  of  the  grange, 
which  had  once  been  of  some  extent,  lay  in  ruins ;  wUio 
ndi  portion  of  the  building  as  yet  remained  entire. 
was  80  profbsely  eovered  with  iry,  as  to  wholly  eeneeal 
the  moulder  and  decay  of  time. 

Entering  a  pleached  walk,  that  led  beneaA  an  open 
osement,  the  woman  perceived  some  figures  moving  in 
the  distance;  and  presently,  as  the  tound  of  music  caught 
her  ear,  she  recognised  Mr.  Trout  labouring  in  Us  voca- 
tioBf  and  the  two  children,  whom  he  had  spoken  of  so 
CDdearingly,  keeping  time  to  the  measure  with  their 
qoick  footsteps.  At  the  open  casement  stood  a  portly 
wooan,  and  a  young  girl,  in  appearance  some  years  older 
than  Barbara,  who,  by  their  looks  of  attention,  seemed 
sniiten  with  Mr.  Ihout's  performance. 

The  little  organ-player  no  sooner  perceived  Miss  Suke 
adrancmg,  than  he  gave  another  wink,  and  another  low 
whistle,  and  moving  aside,  so  as  to  be  unobserved,  said, 
fa  a  whisper—"  Alexander  Trout 's  puilite  to  the  vimen 
Tntbey  are  not  pnrlite  to  him.  The  ciwil  cut  would 
teen  the  riiortest.  And  Harr^ella's  hornpipe  isn't  gam- 
Bon,  I  can  tell  yoo.  They  sport  the  lush  here;  but  Hisn't 
sieh  aa  prigs  tuck  under  their  vaiscoats.  Now,  Trout 's 
agenel-man,  and  carries  sumftm  besides  a  horgan.  Vot 
nj,  Ten  this  little  bianis  is  hover,  jist  to  tasto  a  drop  of 
prime  hout  and  hont." 

'You  know  me,  do  yef*  said  the  woman,  in  a  rough 
Toice. 

"  Yes,  ibr  one  of  the  softer  sex.  Vot  de'ye  say !  l>out 
dost  afik  sich  a  werry  nice  kavestion  twice." 

"Ye  want  to  tout  the  cove,  and  twig  more  than  the 
reading  made  easy.  Keep  yer  lush  and  yer  blarney  to 
yersett    Come  on.** 

Yaijoiu  zeasoo3  oonspired  to  make  Mr.  Tront 
deaioiuof  addixig^  Barbvra  to  his  Itinexant  corps  de 
^afleT;  and  in  the  After-attempt  to  steal  her  awaj 
fruQthe  minfly  where  he  passed  a  jovial  joight  with 
^  vagrants,  he  nearly  lost  his  life,  and  was,  imdeed^ 
^7  them  kft  for  des^d.  Ja  ihe  afizay,  the  child 
*ft»fti  into  the  woods,  and  wandmd  on ;  now 
'fuming,  now  resting,  till  oyerpowered  with  sleep, 
^y  Toices  were  in  her  znoming  dreams ;  and  the 
l^e  maid  awoke^  surrounded  by  a  party  of  jollj 
^K-httntoB.  They  chaneed  to  lunch  at  the ''Three 
Belk,*'  tihe  country  iim  kept  by  Tom  IVirland, 
^^  we  hare  already  seen ;  and  thither  Barbara, 
u  directed  by  one  dbiaritable  gentleman.  Squire 
Lethbridge,  dn^gged  her  weary  limbs.  She  had 
told  him  her  little  story,  and  now-^ 

He  nodded,  and  spurred  his  horse  into  a  gallop ;  and 
^  wwy-fcoted  ddid  followed  patiently  in  the  rear. 


The  heavy  raan  Btm  fell  in  torrents ;  but,  by  dint  of  keep- 
ing a  watchfhl  eye  upon  the  horse-track,  she  came  in 
sight  of  the  hosUery,  just  as  the  dull  afternoon  was 
diurkoied  by  premature  night.  It  was  a  rambling  but 
comfortable  habitation,  wiSi  a  pleajnuit  garden  and  jolly 
hay-rieks  round  it ;  and  a  goodly  cloud  of  smoke  rolled 
np  ftom  ito  blackened  chimney,  that  to  one  drenched  and 
ohtll  with  the  hea^y  storm,  looked  promising  of  hospit^* 
ity  and  sprightly  cheer.  The  child  knock^  timidly  at 
the  stout  oidken  door ;  and  Lethbridge's  hand  opened  it, 
and  welcomed  her  into  the  wide  kitcJien.  There  was 
great  bnstle  within  it;  a,  savoury  smell  steamed  from  ito 
wide  chimaey-piece;  a  mighty  frying-pan  hined;  a  roast 
twirled;  divers  saucepans  boiled  or  sunmered;  and  there 
stood  a  very  fiat  landlady,  and  a  reiy  fat  servant,  bnsy 
in  all  tiie  mystery  of  her  art 

In  the  parlour  of  the  Three  Bells  (Bells  that  were 
graced  with  a  knight's  escutoheon,  and  that  motto  borne 
to  Holy  Wars,  *^Toujownfdd6 '')  was  laid  the  daintiest 
eloth,(i^  had  been  one  of  rurland's  graadmother'a,)  and 
on  it  was  served  a  dish  of  trout,  that  the  landlord  had 
himself  caught,  and  a  pullet  that  had  strutted  that 
morning  around  Purland^  bam  in  all  tiie  pride  of  chicken 
beauty.  And  there  sat  the  five  flriends,  rejoicing  in  the 
handiworks  of  Mrs.  Tingle. 

And  by  the  care  of  that  good  old  lady,  and  the  ready 
hsad  of  Lethbridge,  Barbara  sat  in  the  warn  chimney* 
comer,  dryly  dad,  and  rejoicing  in  back-bone  and  breasty 
(fairest  portions  of  fowl,)  when  the  clock  went  six. 

Money  was  left  with  the  landlady  for  the  imme- 
diate wanto  of  the  child,  to  whom  many  kind  words 
were  said  by  Mr.  Lethbridge,  who  hoped  to  discover 
her  friends.  We  must  now  have  another  glance  at 
our  old  acquaintance,  the  musical  landlord. 

The  dock  had  gone  seven,  the  hearth  was  clean,  and 
the  tea  was  ready,  when  the  staircase  door  opened,  and 
our  inestimable  and  well-remembered  acquaintance,  Tom 
Purland,  made  his  entrance,  looking  a  little  older,  but 
still  merry  withal;  his  head,  to  be  sure,  somewhat  white, 
but  his  cheeks  like  a  sunnied  apple,  and  pleasant  to  look 
on;  his  softest  slippers  on  his  feet,  a  little  scrap  of  musio 
in  his  left  hand,  and  his  fiddle  in  the  right.  (Reader^ 
hast  thou  forgot  Pnrland's  Cremona  t) 

^  Woman,  my  tea,"  said  the  landlord,  stepping  across 
the  kitchen;  for  there  was  always  a  certain  authority  in 
his  words,  when  he  had  been  regaling  his  ear  with  the 
mystery  of  sweet  sounds.  ''Oh,  oh!  music  and  tea, 
music  and  purl,  a  dean  hearth,  and  a  well-rosined  fiddle^ 
what  else  would  a  man  desire!" 

''Ah,  80  I've  heard  for  the  last  thirty  years,**  muttered 
Mrs.  Tingle,  in  her  usual  grumbling  tone,  creaming  the 
landlord's  souchong  as  she  spoke.  *^  I  think,  if  yon  was 
to  leave  off  fiddling,  and  tend  the  top,  'twould  be  as  well. 
Here 's  been  company,  and  the  Lord  knows  what;  roast- 
ing and  frying,  and — ** 

"  Woman,  drink  your  tea,"  said  Purland,  arranging 
the  cushion  of  his  elbow-chair.  "  When  shall  I  teach 
you  the  divineness  of  Gorelli,or  the  sweetness  of  Sellen- 
ger,  or  the  what  shall  I  say  of  my  old  friend  O'Koon  t 
When  a  man 's  practising,  Mrs.  Tingle,  he  isn't  a  man, 
but  something  better.  Oh  I  when  Purland  is  in  seven 
sharps,  he  forgeto  he  is  an  honest  publican ;  vrhen  he 's 
in  tlu'ee  flato,  he  feels  solemn ;  and  to  be  solemn,  is  to  be 
hoUer  and  better.  To  be  with  Master  Purcell,  or  old 
Greene,  is  to  forget  barrel,  top,  and  spigot, — ^tunning, 
dearing,  working.  Tom  Purland  is  not  himself:  he 's 
gentle,  Mrs.  Tingle ;  old  Tom  then  feels  that  he  has  gentle 
blood  irithin  him." 

"'Tis  well  you  have  me,  Purland,"  said  Mrs.  Tiii^li^ 
with  a  sigh.  "  Very  well  1  for  who  'd  brew  as  I  do ;  who 
bake,  w&  pickle,  who  knit  your  stockings,  and  mend 
your  smsdl-dothes  I " 

"  Betty,"  said  Purland,  stirring  up  his  tea, "  I  know 
UaU.  Ithinkofitatnighto.  O'Booa  and  Betty  Tingto 
lie  together  in  the  warmest  comer  of  my  heart.  Wonutfv 
thou  art  Purland's  mainstoy,  his  prop,  his  stick,  his  glovc^ 
Ms  best  piece  of  furniture, — thou  wouldst  be  all  things 
to  Purland  if  tiiou  hadst  an  ear  for  sweet  sounds.  Pour 
out  tl^  next  cup|:  that  chromatic  ron  most  be  practised.^ 


us 
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Whftt  s  mMi  OlUoa  wm  i«r  Ov  diOMrtioi"'  Put 
who  hvre  ii«  hem  t " 

An  be  spokt  these  last  mxrds,  he  had  tamed  aad 
beheld  Bubaia:  be  pat  bis  la^  leg  aersai  bis  left, 
rtixred  «p  bis  tea>  andioebed  at  Mn.  Tkupe* 

<<  God  help  ber  r'  said  Mfe.  Tiagle,  '"'tis  a  houseless 
etatnr.  The  gentiemen  that  was  beta  had  pity  ^n  her, 
aad  left  maaef  fer  a  week's  food  and  lodging,  if  she 
wants  it  as  long." 

«Bett7/'  said  Pnriaiid^with  %  idgb»  ^^doiit  talk  of 
manajt  old  Tool  doeoi^  gndflo  ■  nij^t^  ebsarwbM 
poTerty'sinibewsj^  HelpfaertethabieadandbBtlar, 
aad  let  ber  tea  be  sweet.  Tom  WiaeeTfj  was  fond  of 
sweet  tea  wbsn  he  wsa  a  hojj* 

But  poor  littM  Barbtoa  wte  Boon  to  be  driven 
from  this  temple  of  good  cheer,  sweet  sounds  and 
Hndly  liearta.  The  malignaot  Jew  who  had 
hiibed  Trout  to  ateaL  her  for  him^  had  traced,  and 
again  cast  his  evil  eyes  npon  her.  He  entered 
the  inn  kitchen  just  as  tea  was  over,  and  Barbara 
seated  cheerfully  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Tingle,  who 
knitted  her  stocking,  while  the  landlord  smoked 
luspipe* 

The  Jew's  e^  ttXi  bstaatly  upon  Barbara.  The 
^noe  wsa  a  keen  aad  penetrating  one.  He  sbnigged 
bis  lean  sbonlders;  and,  with  astet^ystep,  erept  aeross 
the  kitflbea  to  the  settle,  aad  oalled  for  a  small  glass  of 
been  Iteame.  Hegalpedit,drepby  drop,  slow— -very 
slaw^aa  if  each  drop  were  aaoosan,  and  time  itself  stood 
still.  His  eyes  were  npon  the  child.  It  was  a  gaxe 
tbei  aored  not.  The  Jew's  soiA  was  hi  that  leer,— ah, 
ah,  <ia«  leer,  drop,  drop,  drop,  drop  f  And  Baibara, 
what  was  the  link  thai  boond  thee  to  that  man  1 

At  midnSght  this  fiend  was  bending  over  the 
dih  where  the  little  Barbara  slept  in  security, 
muttering  to  himself—* 

^  We  are  alano-HMoonnts  that  are  seen  settled,  afe 
well  eeiHe^  v  let  Hagman's  Angers,  and  ait  bastard's 

neck  be  as  of  kin Soft,  shS  sleeps  sweetly. 

Shall  it  be  her  last !  Yes,  or  no  1  her  breathing  is  like 
mnsio.  What  1  would  tho  Jew  be  si  craren  t  N&wthe 
i^ifMtUupomme.** 

Kneeling,  he  olntobed  the  child's  aeek,  dragged  the 
pillow  from  beneath  her  bead,  placed  it  oTor  ber,  grin- 
ned and  laughed.  An  iron  hand  cfbught  his,  a  Toice  rang 
in  bis  ears,  he  tlimed  aside  his  head,  and  beheld  wiS 
montbing  tenor  Borland  the  landlord  I  Still  Imeeling, 
with  ooteftretdied  faand%  with  bis  lean  and  twisted  body 
so  still,  th^t  it  seamed  wrongbt  insUuw ;  with  eyes  that 
looked  starting  trom  their  hollow  cells,  with  waaand 
bloodless  oheeks,  the  Jew  gazed  upwards  at  bis  antago- 
nist, his  tongue  cleared  to  his  mouth,  be  could  not 
speak  ;  he  tuned  bis  eyes  away,  they  fell  again  npon 
Barbara. 

"  Man,  or  rather  devil,  wonld'st  ihon  spill  blood  }" 

The  words  hissed  in  Hagman's  ears.  He  felt  the  life- 
blood  rush  back  to  his  heart ;  be  started  to  his  feet  and 
grappled:  with  the  landlord.  Hagman  was  the  taUer, 
Pnriaaid  the  move  poweifal ;  end  the  struggle  seemed 
to  warrant  a  doubtfU  issne.  At  thai  moment  the  noise 
started  Barbara  from  her  sleep ;  she  sprang  aprigbt  in 
the  bed,  and  beheld  the  hideous  phantom  of  the  Jew 
Struggling  with  Purhmd. 

Barbara  awoke,  screaming,  and  hastily  dressed 
herself. 

A  sudden  resolution  bad  nerred  ber ;  it  was  to  quit  the 
boase*  She  eonld  not  breathe  in  the  same  atmosphere 
with  Hagman. 

Poor  soul  1  she  was  quitting  the  roof  of  one  in  whose 
heart  was  a  nobility  of  kindness  s  who  yearned  to  ber 
young  faoe ;  who  in  her  bright  and  Instrous  eye  bad  re- 
freshed an  older  memosy.  Ay  1  there  are  many  fine  na- 
tures like  old  Tom  Purland's.  They  are  stuck  abont 
the  worid;  bright  lights  in  the  darkness  of  what  is  selfish. 

For  four  days  Barbara  wandered  on,  hoping  to 
find  the  house  of  her  protector,  lUse  Haydon ; 


sleeping  beside  any  fHendly  liaywiiolr,gnd  f etHiig 
a  morsel  of  food  from  the  chaHtaide  cottage  ma* 
trons.  But  her  evil  star  again  found  her  out.  On 
the  fourth  day,  orerpowesred.  with  fatigue^  sbewu 
disooTCired  by  Blr«  Trout^  ashiep  on  the  oaksn  bench 
of  a  quaint,  old'^iliriiioned  «htm!h  porch* 

How  long  she  rested  she  knew  not ;  bnt'tibe  wti  at 
length  awakened  by  no  les$  a  personage  than  Ae  dithw 
Amanda ;  whUe  peeping  round  the  porch  was  Alenadfr 
Trent  and  the  inimitable  ArabeUa.  She  started  at  be- 
holding them ;  and  Httle  Treat,  trito  looind  pale  tsA 
way-worn,  smiled  Tory  graciously,  and,  noddiag  lih 
bead,  said — 

^  Yell,  ye  see,  Tront^  yer  friend  ;  and  so  iir  these  two 
little  craters,  and  so  Ur  the  borgan :  fbr  Trout's  Ian 
worry  good  terms  Tith  his  hcrgan." 

Pained  at  beholding  the  loquacious  Hr.  T^vnt,— for, 
in  spite  of  his  good  serfices,  Bartwra  faeld'bial  in  secret 
disUkor'^e  replied  not  to  bis  pleaauit  .gteetiag ;  m 
the  little  man,  setting  4own  bis  burdp»y  oame  wiUui 
the  porch. 

''  Everybody  likes  Trout :  Harribella  and  that  'Maods 
doat  on  him.  Yot  's  the  Torld  to  them  yten  Trout 's  oat 
of  bit  I  He 's  ftktber,  mother,  grandfather,g;randm0tber; 
be  feeds  them,  clothes  them,  pays  for  thenu  Trout '«  » 
bout  and  bouter  to  them  little  rimen.  Bless  ^em,  Trout 
taught  'em  to  be  belegant;  to  do  the  fire  positioiui,to 
balansi^,  to  do  a  hornpipe,  a  fandange^Sn  short,  anj- 
thing.  And  werry  grateful  they  are  for  it.  Kow,  Alex- 
andtf  is  werry  generous;  he  '11  teach  you  'epn  baUySi  if 
he  Tos  yer  father." 

**  I  want  to  go  back  to  my  home^"  said  the  cbildi 
bursting  into  tears.  **  Do  tell  me  which  road  leadd  to 
it,—- to  Miss  Haydon'a  I  mean." 

*  This  yont  do,"  muttered  Trout,  to  himselt  **  If  sreet 
Yont  do,  sour  must ;  and  Trout  can  oa  tart  yen  lie  likes.*' 
Then,  aloud,  ^  I  say,  little  yoman,  jist  hear  Mr.  Trout'i 
reasons ;  if  you  don't  do  yot  be  hades,  he  ^  take  ;e  bad 
from  yere  ye  come  from,  and  that  arn't  werry  &r  h«C 
Come  along  J"  ^    '      - 

This  was  said  in  so  resolute  a  toiie^  tlmt  Barbara  d*ied 
not  refuse ;  and  so,  leading  the  war  into  the  quieted 
nook  of  the  lone  church-yard,  Mr.  mut  seated  hinsdf 
upon  the  grass,  and  bid  Arshella  do  bar  duty.  This 
dnty  consisted  in  showing  Barbara  how  sho  must  siaad, 
and  bow  recelye  her  first  le^n  in  dancing. 

<<  Now,  that 's  the  first  position.  Beooll^et  thatr-plst 
yer  toe ;  now  giye  a  jump ;  now  put  bout  yer  right  foot- 
Ver  see  yot  a  master  Trout  is :  he 's  werry  far  gone  in 
his  hart  Now  to  the  second.  'Manda,  dp  yeu  grind  & 
bit :  moosic  is  an  healightener.  Go  onj  Trout's  eye  is 
yinkin  for  a  drop." 

And  so,  for  a  AiU  half-hour,  the  danciiu;  lesson  pro- 
ceeded ;  the  organ  being  ground  unceasingly  during  tkst 
time  by  the  diyine  in  person,  when  the  hannony  of  Mr. 
Trout's  situation  was  much  disturbed  by  the  presence  of 
a  portly,  and  a  thin  man,  who  both  came  across  the 
churchyard  to  the  spot  where  ]Mr.  Trout  sat. . 

It  was  the  ponderous  vicar  and  the  ^lim  dark. 
The  former,  proclaiming  that  hehdd  the  keys  and 
had  power  to  bind  and  to  looee^  caused  Mr.  Tnmt 
to  be  made  fast  in  the  stocks  ^r  desecration  of  a 
churoh  porch. 

During  the  whole  afternoon  of  bis  punishment.  Bar- 
baca  bad  remaiaed  within  the  range  of  Mr.  Trout's  eye» 
and  sunk  upon  the  grass  hard  by ;  and^  weary  with  her 
joumeylags,  rested,  half  sleeping  half  waking,  in  a  kind 
of  stupor,  brought  on  by  fatigue  and  ill  fare.  She  wsa 
suddenly  startled  by  a  strong  glsre  of  light  upon  ber 
eyes,  and  looking  up,  beheld  an  uncouth  figure  crouch- 
hig  by  ber  side,  garittg  at  her  with  strange  intensity, 
and  boldhtg,  with  uplifted  hand,  a  faom  lanteni.  Tke 
figure  rose ;  its  form  was  dwarflsh  and  vmj^  its  hesd 
unweildyy  uid  its  oountenanoe  old  ;  a  ^sathem  apns 
was  girt  about  it,  and  hands  powerfhl  and  blackened, 
bespoke  Mm  to  be  one  who  plied  the  forge.  The  boy, 
though  his  age  might  be  that  of  a  man,  gssed  at  Bai^ 
bars  with  an  entranced  look ;  raised  the  lanten  upaod 
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jOTftol  lo<4la4>oii.her  ft«ai  at  if  wittub  it  W  B»w  » 
|wJ^lt/  Uu4 1)6  had  iiaY«r  bel«»re  sew.  Tlie  dwarfs  re- 
T^e  and  the,  child's  terror  ended  in  a  ISqw  minutes  ; 
if r.  Tttmt  pot  IiiB  hand  npon  Barbara's  jshotilder  and 
m  her  o«tt»  alonir ;  the  blafiksuitli  bid  the  lad  light 
Ion  to  Ae^itaige^  aoHl  Mi^)Tniai^onlderinp^te.OTgan 
and  steppingiOB.  Iva  iwi^iithe  boy  $aA  the  chMd  parted 
.  Taim  tad.  ion^ching  incidents  .await  omr  leoordt  so 
that  we  pan  av^r  many  sueoeeding  weeks,  nor  digress 
apoa  Bamra's  progreaa  in  the  art  of  hornpipes  and  fan- 
dagoesy  nor  her  eon&bnhiitioBS  with  the  Jt/hiiu  and  the 
himtobU;  norMr.Tront's  Uand  words  and  harsh  treat- 
Btnt ;  nor  spe^k  of  a  thousand  things  that  happened'  in 
that  short  interral.  Suffice  it,  that  Mr.  Trout  was.  a 
eumingjpkacal  i  and  as  he  never  heeded  promise  or  oyer 
keythis.^rd^and  as  gain  was  the  motto  he  upheld^ 
he  thonght  to  make  a  barTest  from  the  graoeflil  steps 
of  poor  Barba;|a-  , 

The  AathoieB»6  aooond  appeannce  ia  public 
was^ therefore^ iait bam opem-houae ;  places^  two- 
peaoe,  mwived  deUta^  threepeaoe. 

Wi^  the  promise  of  so  fiur  a  sight,  at  so  reasonable  a 
cost,  what  wonder  that  Mr.  Trout's  theatre  filled  at  an 
eirly  houi'.  After  God  saye  the  King  performed  on 
loth  barrel  organs,  with  the  aid  of  a  IHendly  trombone 
(we  had  forgot  to  state  the  foil  strength  of  the  orches- 
tn)theDiyine  and  the  Inimitable  came  fbrward  and  per- 
fbrmed  &  hornpipe,  much  to.  the  admiration  of  the  eom- 
panf ;  for  Mr.  Trt>ut;  like  a  wise  general,  kept  Barbara 
ss  a  teseired  Wrps,  as  the  mainstay  of  his  night's  peiv 
fonnanoe.  The  child  had  wept  bitter  tears,  at  the  dread 
of  the  coming  hour,  at  the  idea  of  being  dragged  before 
a  motley  group  at  spectators,  to  be  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion; to  lose,  for  the  first  time,  that  treasured  sense  of 
Bodesfy.  The  time  came.  In  spite  of  her  entreaties,  in 
jplte  whe^  tears,  Mr.  Trout  4ragged  her  forward  ;  the 
company  tjAppe'd  their  hands,  the  tromt>one  hit  its  key- 
note, the  pr^s  were  set  a-gr!nding,  and  with  downcast 
ty^B,  and  beating  heart,  Barbara  performed  her  part. 
The  audience  would  have  had  it  repeated,  but  the  child 
had  no  more  nerre  or  heart;  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
tio^e  td'i&e  other  side  of  the  bam,  whither  Mr.  'Trout 
ibllowBd  her.  But  no  threats  could  induce  the  weeping 
child  to  stir  ;  and  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  harsher 
nsa^whenlBarbarA  fl!nchSng  from  his  grasp,  beheld 
throogh  a  wide  crevice  of  the  bam,  the  glistening  eye 
and  piercing  face  of  the  Jew.  For  a  moment  all  was 
f^gotten;  she  clun^  close  to  Mr.  Trout ;  and  that  worthy, 
thinking  this  was  a  token  of  her  compliance,  was  lead- 
hi  her  forward  to  th^  scene  of  her  labours,  when  her 
eje  c«Q|^t  the  opening  of  the  door,  for  tne  Ingress  of 
some  new  eomer  ;  and  starting  from  Trout  before  he 
was  awar^,  she  bounded  across  the  bam  floor,  and  gained 
the  fibertY  of  the  open  lane  that  led  to  the  main  street. 
The  sound  of  Trout's  voice  rung  in  her  ears,  a  footstep 
{bfiowed,  she  turned  with  sickening  heart,  and  beheld 
the  Jew  coming  on  with  speedy  foot.  With  swift  step 
the  paced  on.  Endnrance  was  nerved  to  its  last  point ; 
Toices  were  In  the  distance,  foot  echoed  foot ;  now  she 
heard  her  pursuer,  now  he  was  lost  to  hearing ;  now  he 
gained  upen  her,  now  agony  was  at  its  height.  She 
pntd  tlik  teain  street ;  she  knew  the  Jew  was  close  at 
hsod;  ha  seeing  to  breath  in  her  very  ear;  she  passed  the 
%hted  shope,  gained  the  darkened  footpath,  and  then 
toned  into  a  little  by-street.  Here  all  was  stfll.  She 
listened ;  agai|r  she  hexrd  a  noise.  There  was  a  light  seen 
hi  a  wiodtfw-Hifae  reached  it :  it  was  a  little  bookseller's 
shop— atf  did  man  was  sitting  in  it  reading.  She  could 
hear  no  more ;  she  pushed  the  unlatched  door  aside, 
ehsped  her  ha(n^  in  agony,  and  fell  speechless  and  xn- 
»&stb1e  upon  the  floor. 

And  years  roll  by,  of  which  we  can  take  no  note, 
and  we  again  look  into  tlii%  the  old  shop  of  Mr. 
Adam  LeaJdale,  the  booksellerof  Normanstow,  and 
his  adopted  danghter,  the  sweet  Barbara,  now  four- 
teen. 

It  was  an  evening  in  t!he  end  of  August.  The  last  and 
<Iarke8t  rajs  of  the  setting  sua  lit  furtively  the  gloom  of 


the  qaahrt  and  only  bookseUn's  shof^  fn  the  Mtil«  town 
of  Normanstow.  Behind  the  counter  sat  Badbara^  (when 
we  bring  her  to  the  light,  vm  will  deecnbe  Time's  im- 
press,) busied,  as  £ar  as  the  faiHag  Ught  would  SaJldw^  Sa 
sewing  together  the  sheets  of  some  i^Dodly  qnarto.  Oar 
efanmioles  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  were  the 
Holy  LiriBg  or  Dying,  «r  sweet  Mr.  Baacter's  Sslats' 
BasfK^sMM  pnAaUy  tha  latter  tiun  H  shoold  beti» 
first — or  contain  within  it  the  Saving  Qmea  ef  TlMmaa 
h  Kempisu  A  small  door  within  the  shop  opened ;  and 
an  old  man,  bent  with  years,  trod  the  floor  with  a  gentle 
footstep,  and  aj^roaohed  the  girl  unperoeived. 

<" My  chUd,"  said  tha old  man, ''this  isn't  well.  Peg 
could  have  minded  the  shop,and  thou  night  have  walked 
to  tha  schoolmaster's,  or  stepped  into  Master  Fair's 
orchard,  or — ** 

^  Dear  Master  Adam,'*  said  Barbara,  taking  the  old 
man's  hand,  ^  you  wanted  this  work  done ;  and  you  so 
praise  my  handiworks,  that  it  wove  not  well  te  be  idle: 
besiiWe— '"  • 

^  I  know  what  you  would  say,  dear  child,"  said  the 
old  man,  drawing,  her  fondly  towards  him.  ''  'Tis  five 
years,  to-night,  since  thou  came  beneath  this  roof:  five 
years  since  I  and  Peg  nourished  yon  through  a  weari- 
some illness ;  and  blessed  years  have  they  been  to  an 
old  man,  whoi  hath  found  aptitude  in  thee,  my  child,  to 
bequeath  unto  thee  his  love  of  books.  'Tis  a  noble  heri* 
tagp,  Barbara;  yet  not  so  in  the  world's  eye." 

'^  I  have  been  weeping  onee  to^ght,"  said  the  ehild, 
olinging  to  the  old  man,  *^  to  think  that  thou  art  so  poor, 
and  yet  so  kind;  so  wronged  by  bad  i^nds,  yet  eo  gener- 
ons;  so — " 

^  Weak  and  old,  Barbaran  Ay !  in  that  lias  my  misery. 
Heavan  may  take  me,  when  thou  wilt  want  a  friend  the 
most.    I  oan  leiwe  thee  no  worldly  substance." 

**  That  isn't  worth  a  pain.  I  was  thinking  just  now, 
dear  Master  Adam,  how  I  should  best  earn  bread ;  for 
Peg  and  yon  are  hoth  old  and  poor.  My  heart  is  with 
books :  is  there  no  means  of  getting  money  by  the  learn- 
ing got  from  them  I  Is  there  no  way  of  being  industri- 
ous I  Is  there  no  way  of  helpiag  yon  and  Peg  %  Do  tell 
me ;  for  I  have  been  thhiking  al^ut  it  the  last  hour." 

''Barbara,"  said  Leafdale,  in  a  hoUow  voice,  "tha 
schoolmaster  and  I  have  talked  over  thae  matter  more 
than  \once ;  it  was  but  our  suspicions.  Nowj  Grod  help 
thee,  I  see  in  which  channel  the  tide  runs." 

The  love  of  knowledge,  fostered  by  the  conversa*- 
tion  of  good  Mr.  Adam,  and  the  perusal  of  the 
quaint  oldvolnmea  in  his  store,  had  grown  into  a 
strong,  consuming  passion  in  the  hea^  of  Barbara. 
She  had  secretly  begun  to  write  whole  rolumes  of 
verses,  which  she  concealed  behind  the  old  book- 
shelves ;  but  they  were  discovered  by  the  half-idiot 
dwarf,  Jock  the  blackamith  hoy,  who,  worshipping 
Barbara,  had  long  been  in  Adam's  household  as  an 
apprentice,  and  in  this  capacity,  stupid  as  he  seem- 
ed, was  found  most  willing  and  helpfuL  Peg  the 
housekeeper,  also,  was  the  identical  old.  Peg  that 
had  been  the  servant  of  Jnstke  Tender,  and  driven 
from  his  employment  under  a  charge  of  dishonesty 
bytheartsofMi88Snigatidherlover,Mr.Crumpsure. 
The  conversation  of  worthy^  guileless  Mr.  Adam 
and  his  adopted  child  was  resumed.  He  had 
started  in  life  as  a  hawker  of  books,  drawn  to  this 
occupation  by  his  love  of  them ;  and  he  therefore 
warmly  sympathized  in  the  tastes  of  Barbara. 
And  yet,  of  kiaowledge  he  now  said— • 

"  It  is  a  burning  and  a  wasthig  thirst,  where  droum* 
stances  are  against  the  quenching  of  it.  Lift  hath  no 
dedre  so  unquenchable  as  the  love  of  learning :  none 
for  which  the  heart  so  yearns.  Thou  hast  the  germs  of 
this  within  thee,  my  child.  Foster  it ;  yet  build  not  too 
much  upon  the  hopes  it  brings.  Yet  be  steadfkst  in  one 
principle:  that  of  eating  the  bread  of  Indepemdmtee, 
Bexnembor  it  is  a  troth  better  than  gold,  any  way,  so 
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thai  yoa  fotter  this  good  tpirii.  'Tia  »  faie  oluuiee  to 
gun  such  wholeiome  bread  by  books;  sakeep  the  spirit 
of  them  in  thy  heart :  trust  for  thy  bread  to  the  labour 
of  thine  hands,  and  thon  wilt  be  sore  of  it.  Thon  hast 
^titnde,  Barbara ;  you  may  not  have  geaioa— 'tis  giren 
only  to  the  fbw." 

**  I  didn't  say  that  I  should  be  learned,  dear  master,*' 
said  the  child.  **  I  was  only  thinking  how  I  should 
serre  you  and  Peg ;  and  I  thought  of  books  because  I 
loTo  them." 

^  Ay,  ay,  my  child,  eerfo  ibyselfl  Think  of  my  words, 
Barbara ;  they  should  fkU  well  upon  a  heart  like  thine. 
But  I  hear  Mr.  South's  ?oiee ;  let  ns  into  the  kitchen, 
and  Jock  shall  dose  the  shop." 

Hand  in  hand,  the  child  and  Adam  Leafdale  entered 
the  kitchen ;  the  shutters  were  closed;  a  bright  lire  smiled 
upon  the  hearth;  and  there  sat  South  the  parish  school- 
master, and  the  Tenerable  Peg.  The  schoolmaster  had 
eome  to  give  Barbara  her  writing  lesson,  for  Leafdale's 
hand  was  palsied;  and  so  the  copy-book  was  got  out,  and 
Peg  took  her  knitting,  and  the  two  old  men  sat  by  and 
looked  on.  Some  hour  went  by;  the  oopy  was  written 
nigh  unto  the  end  of  the  page,  fihirly  and  idthout  a  blot; 
and  the  schoolmaster  had  smiled,  (sweet  praise  to  an  apt 
aeholar,)  when  the  kitchen  door  opened,  and  an  unwieldy 
flgure  made  ite  entrance ;  and  steiJing  across  the  kitchen, 
leant  o^er  the  child's  chair,  and  watched,  with  intent 
eye,  her  moving  hand.  The  watcher  was  a  wide,  thick- 
set dwarf,  whose  lumpish  body  and  legs  were  fitting  in 
symmetry  to  the  ill-shaped  head.  He  was  hideously  de- 
fbrmed;  so  much  so,  that  a  stranger  would  have  shrunk 
from  his  touch,  as  if  it  were  unholy.  His  hair  was 
coarse,  his  mouth  stretching  from  ear  to  ear,  his  eyes 
annken  and  small;  yet  when  tka$  child  moTod  or  spoke, 
they  glistened  with  a  rare  delight,  as  if  in  her  beauty 
and  innocence  he  had  true  joy  in  worshipping  a  being 
more  gifted  than  himself.  When  Barbara  laughed — Jock 
laughed;  when  the  schoolmaster  spoke— the  dwaif  hung 
upon  his  words :  so  sweet  is  praise  to  the  humbler  heart. 
1%ere  was,  too,  great  seeming  friendship  between  Jock 
and  Barbara;  for  when  the  child  spoke,  the  dwarf 
listened  with  an  earnest  ear;  and  when  the  girl  pointed 
to  the  fiiir  and  rounded  letter,  the  dwarf  pointed  too : 
and  as  the  sympathy  seemM,  so  was  it  in' truth.  The 
lesson  ended;  Jock  laid  the  cloth;  and  tiie  schoolmaster 
staid  to  the  humble  supper  of  salad  and  cheese.  When 
that  waa  oyer,  Barbara  kissed  Master  Soutii  and  Adam 
Leafdale,  and  hand  in  hand  with  Peg  retired  to  her 
little  chamber, 

"  Dear  Peg,"  said  the  warm-hearted  child,  when  she 
had  reached  the  little  room  in  which  she  slept,  **  'tis  fire 
yearn  to-night,  since  I  came  here.  Do  you  remember 
that  time  I" 

"  Ay,  child,"  said  the  orone, "  I  remember  thee  twelve 
long  years  ago.  Master  Leafdale  would  have  taken  thee 
back  to  false  friends.  I  knew  the  snake  in  the  grass, 
and  kept  thee  here.  Ay,  Barbara !  it  was  in  tiie  home 
of  Justice  Tender  that  these  old  eyes  first  saw  thee." 

Let  OS  now  aee  Nonnanstow,  and  thai  we  ahall 
better  understand  the  prospects  of  Barbara. 

Sweet  name,  and  sweeter  town,  we  greet  thee  ;  and 
in  whicheyer  county  of  merry  England  thou  mayest  lie, 
we  wish  thee  well — very  well.  It  was  a  market  town, 
frith  one  broad  street,  and  a  lesser  one  ;  a  recess  amidst 
the  houses,  called  amarket-cross,  where  men  might  say 
with  Suckling,  **  Where  we  (thou  know'st)  do  sell  our 
hay  ;"  one  ohuroh,  one  vicar,  (we  don't  insinuate  that 
the  vicar  had  but  one  church  ;  all  that  we  say  is,  that 
the  church  had  one  vicar,)  one  surgeon,  one  attorney,  one 
half-pay  captain,  eight  ahops,  and  about  three  hundred 
inhabitants,  in  which  census  were  computed  sixteen  old 
maids,  (martyrs  in  the  Malthusiaa  cause.)  It  was  a 
pleasant  ooontry  place ;  in  truth,  a  village  (misnamed  a 
town)  amidst  the  fields,  garnished  by  fkir  orchards,  trim 
gardens,  and  threaded  by  brooks  of  clear  and  swift- 
atrsamed  water.  The  only  bookseller's  shop  in  Nor^ 
maastow  vras  Adam  Leafdale's ;  and  here  he  had  lived 
fbr  fifty  years,  great  part  of  which  he  had  been  the 
tvssly  agieat  of  that  well  known  follower  of  Caxton, 
(great  imprinter  of  the  Holy  Word,  of  the  imaginatire  i 


Tinker's  sweet  sayings,  of  Ta^or,  and  the  old  divines,) 
John  Childs  of  Bungay  ;  and  till  age  had  fidlen  upoa 
him,  he  had  been  a  trusty  and  a  laithAil  serrant,  wink- 
ing well  in  the  cause  of  knowledge,  sprsading  truth 
amidst  hUl  and  valley,  giving  it  to  frrm  and  homesteid, 
contented  to  be  a  packouu  and  a  disciple ;  fw  Adua 
Leafdale  carried  knowledge  at  his  back,  and  in  his  bent, 
the  wisest  place  of  alL 

Adam  was  now  far  past  his  wayfaring  toils; 
but  he  fitill  attended  to  the  ruling-machine  and 
the  binding,  and  taught  Jock  the  mystery  of  the 
oiaft.  He  was  wasdng  poorer  as  he  became  older ; 
ibr  his  open  and  liberal  nature  had  exposed  him  to 
be  pilla^  by  knaves:  but  with  his  ^dj  old 
housekeeper,  and  his  darling  Barbara,  and  the 
faithful  Jock,  old  Adam  Leafdale  was  still  one  of 
the  happiest  men  in  Noimanstow. 

By  ihe  time  that  her  treasure  of  rersehad  beea 
discovered  in  its  hiding-place  by  Jock,  Barbara 
had  gained  a  rich  fund  of  knowledge;  and  Mr. 
Sumner,  on  perusing  the  trifling  efforts  of  her  muse 
privately  submitted  to  him  by  Adam,  to  whom 
Jock  had  in  his  pride  betrayed  them,  that  gentle- 
minded  and  profoundly-learned  curate,  resolved 
that  so  promising  a  genius  should  not  be  lost 
fbr  want  of  cultivation.  The  proud  and  happy 
Barbara  now  attended  him  at  his  mother^s  house, 
to  receive  lessons  in  Latin,  and  to  read  Historv. 
The  curate  was  master  of  King  Edward's  sohool 
in  Normanstow,  and,  consequently,  a  greater  man 
than  Mr.  South,  the  master  of  the  Parish  school ; 
but  they  were  warm  friends  to  each  other,  never- 
theless, and  alike  attached  to  Barbara  and  Ad&m 
Leafdale.  We  have  seen  that  the  first  verses  of 
the  Authoress  had  been  written  ;  and  now  we 
come  to  her  first  love !  It  was  a  sweet  and  sad- 
den, though  tranutory  and  childish  passion*  Bar- 
bara's time  was  not  yet  come. 

Normanstow,  like  every  other  town  in  England, 
had  its  aristocracy.  The  Vicar  was  a  proud  man ; 
Squire  Bamham's  lady  was  the  niece  of  a  baronet, 
a  decided  blue,  and  furious  educator  ;  and  there 
were,  besides— 

The  three  Misses  Pyeflnch,  daughters  of  a  deceased 
surgeon,  who  occupied  a  trim,  red  brick  house  in  the  Hi^ 
Street  of  Normanstow.  They  eked  out  a  scanty  Incone 
by  letting  their  two  best  rooms,  ftimished,  to  Gi^^tain 
Dorset,  the  half-pay  navy  eaptam  ;  and  by  curtail- 
ing ms  chops,  his  rum,  and  his  coals,  (his  tobacco  they 
let  alone,)  they  managed  to  pay  tot  sundry  writing 
and  sund^  muric  lessons  that  they  thought  proper  to 
bestow  upon  an  orphan  niece,  the  sole  oifi^riBg  of  theb 
dead  sister.  They  were  proud,  poor,  illiterate,  enrioos 
adders  within  the  fkir  bosom  of  Normanstow.    .    .    . 

Normanstowboasted  of  its  coteries;  and  thus  they  stood : 
Adam  Leafdale  and  Mr.  Fuller  the  tanner  were  friends. 
The  druggist,  the  mercer,  and  the  vrine-merchant,  aspired 
higher  :  their  high  thoughts  were  vrith  the  Misses  Pye- 
finch,  the  Misses  Curtle,  and  Mrs.  Pink  :  so  that,  when 
these  latter  ladies  found  the  surgeon's  and  the  attorney's 
wife  cool  and  formal,  they  condescended  to  visit,  only 
keeping  the  matter  secret ;  and  when,  by  any  chance, 
they  did  take  tea  with  the  snrgeon's  or  the  attorney^ 
vrife,  speaking  contemptuously  of  the  belbre-mentioiied 
parties  as  that  Smith  the  meroer,  or  tkat  Brown  the 
grocer,  or  that  Green  the  liqnor^seller,  (they  did  not  say 
wine-merchant,  unless  they  were  in  his  house.)  Tbea 
as  to  Mr.  Marsh  the  surgeon,  and  Fowler  the  attorney, 
they  looked  a  step  upwards ;  that  is  to  say,  tliey  were 
friendly  with  Captain  Doggetygave  the  curate  invitations 
to  dinner,  and  only  tolerated  the  before-mentioned  Misses 
Pyefinch,  Curtle,  &c.,  Ac.,  on  account  of  anticipatiTe 
hopes  of  taking  physic  or  making  a  will,    3till  loftier  in 
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llie  Moendiag  aeale  wm  the  ^ood  hearted  Hopeton,  a 
lUdietl,  and  a  retired  eiWersmith  ;  next  Bamham^  an 
ei-miDiiflMtaror,  and  a  high  Tory  ;  next  the  aristocratic 
viear,  Winnington,  who  aspired  even  unto  commingling 
with  flodely  no  lower  than  marquises  or  earls^-'maybe 
with  dim  Tistons  of  shaking  dukes  by  the  hand,  and  say- 
incfi  *<  I  agree  with  your  grace."  The  Bamhams  and 
the  Winningtone  went  side  by  side  in  the  aristocratic 
nee :  the  Ticar,  remembering  that  his  fhther  was  a 
hiihop,  and  the  retired  merchant  forgetting  that  he  had 
erer  seen  ledger  or  day-bopk. 

It  was  four  o'clock,  p.m.,  and  Captain  Dogget  had  sat 
dswB  to  haal  in  the  main-sheet ;  that  is  to  say,  to  eat 
the  hstter  portion  of  a  boiled  fowl,  greens,  and  bacon  ; 
and  to  flip,  with  the  same,  an  aati-emotatiye  mixtore  of 
eopoit  and  water,  mixed  after  the  fashion  of  Mynheer 
Van  Donck;  when  a  lend  rap  came  to  the  hall  door,  and 
up  from  the  nether  renons  flew  the  ghostly  servant 

'Who  is  it  f  said  Miss  Pyelbch  the  elder,  when  the 
^Mttly  serrant  had  again  descended. 

«  Mister  South,  Ma'am." 

*Well,Ihope  my  fiice  isn't  hot.  Fetchmemycap,Betty ; 
fbr  I  most  superintend  Emma's  lesson.  My  keys,  where 
are  they  t  There,  screw  up  that  fire,  and  put  no  more 
coals  on.  Now,  mind,  when  the  oldfilhw  rings  his  bell, 
lap  at  the  parlour  door,  and  say,  I'm  wanted  ;  say  that 
a  gentleman  has  called  ;  for  I  don't  want  every  one  to 
know  that  I  cook  the  oidfellowU  dinner.  Don't  answer 
the  bell  till  you've  said  this.  Now,  mind  you  don't  pick 
the  fowl,  Betty,  as  you  did  the  other  day  ;  for  what 's 
left  will  do,  ha^ed,for  supper;  for  Mrs.  Pink  's  coming. 
If  the  old  fellow  should  leave  a  leg  and  wing,  all  the 
better ;  but  he's  such  an  appetite. 

Enough  of  the  Pyefinches ;  and  enough  of  the 
coteries  and  aristocracy  of  Normanstow.  Let  it 
nffice  that  party-spirit,  embittered  by  dander 
ind  baek-biting,  ran  so  high,  that  the  amiable 
curate,  thongh  far  gone  in  consumption,  was 
driven,  broken-hearted,  from  his  employment, 
oflder  the  charges  of  heterodoxy,  Radicalism, 
and  immorality.  A  faction  was  raised  against  him. 
The  Maltster  and  the  Batcher  were  stirred  up  by 
the  Ex-manufacturer ;  and  of  all  this,  though  we 
cannot  here  explain  it,  poor  Barbara  was  the  remote 
and  innocent  causa.  The  good  name  of  the  young 
pA  was  even  attempted  to  be  whispered  away ; 
tnd  though  the  poor  scholar  was  the  first  victim, 
the  mischief  reached  much  farther*  Barbara  found 
one  steady  friend,  where  one  might  have  been 
Wit  expected  ;  and  we  now  turn  to  him,  passing 
ber  music-master.  Blind  Joe  Brascord,  who  was 
tt  much  of  an  original  as  Mr.  Trout  her  hallet- 
BMter: — 

Csptain  Dogget  divided  those  hours  that  were  spared 
ftM  the  rip^g  of Jamaioa,  the  whiiBng  ofVirginiaa  weed, 
or  the  couTerse  of  merry  friends,  between  the  delights  of 
vuteor  ship-building  and  the  practice  of  music.  In  the 
cnft  of  the  former  he  had  renowned  skill ;  haying  built, 
nggedyand  appointed  a  miniature  Blaxer,  [the  name  of  his 
oUehip,]  in  which  he  sailed,once  more,  imaginary  Toyages 
to  the  Northern  Sea,  or  rode  into  the  well-remembered  ha- 
^tns  of  the  Baltic.  The  miniature  Blazer  was  his  nursling, 
theehild  that  he  had  petted  into  existence.  He  had  laid  its 
&Kt  timbers  ;  he  had  upreared  its  frail  hull ;  it  was  never 
fiuahod  ;  there  was  always  something  to  be  done.  Each 
eveniog,  when  ha  took  his  pipe  and  planted  his  elbow- 
dttir  opposite,  his  heart  wandered  to  it ;  it  seemed  to 
lost  aipikhi ;  his  comrades  trod  its  decks ;  the  boatswain's 
whistle  was  heard  aloft ;  the  canvass  floated  before  him  ; 
the  winds  whistled  in  the  shrouds ;  the  watch  was  called, 
•r  the  *<  look-out"  was  heard :  and  imagination  was  so 
potent,  that  the  old  man  was  once  more  young.  Norman- 
Jow  was  forgotten ;  the  ocean  was  his  home ;  and  when  he 
aid  awaken  from  this  dream,  and  see  that  his  youth  and 
^ahood  was  but  a  memory,he  would  shake  the  ashes  from 
™pipe,snd  sometimes  drop  a  tear.  «  .  *  If  ship-building 


vras  his  legitimate  delight,  the  practice  of  the  trombone 
was  a  rare  pleasure:  When  Captain  Dogget  sat  with 
''Tom,'^  as  he  named  his  trombone,  before  mm,  he  was  a 
grave  gentleman,  a  very  clerk  in  the  practice  of  the  gamut, 
a  solemn  apprentice  unto  chromatic  runs.  All  other  in- 
struments'of  music  he  despised ;  verily  the  sackbut  and 
psaltry  vrould  have  been  profkne^in  his  ears  ;  the  violin 
he  thought  a  vile  and  squeaking  instrument ;  the  harp, 
piano,  late,  dulcimer,  horn,  flagelet,  drum,  or  viol-de- 
gamba,  had  few  charms  to  Us  taste  ;  but  the  trombone, 
the  rich,  mellow-noted  trombone,  had  a  grave  solemn  har- 
mony in  its  notes,  that  the  sea-captain  likened  unto  the 
roar  of  a  wintry  sea :  therefore  he  loved  it,  and  practised 
upon  it  with  due  heed  and  reverence. 

Captain  Dogget,  like  most  men  that  live  much  alone, 
entertained  divers  whimsical  opinions  ;  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  bore  reference  to  the  fair  sex.  He 
believed  women  universally  gifted  with  an  ear  for  music, 
and  a  hand  for  pudding-making ;  books  he  thought 
trash,  and  literature  affectation.  All  the  young  ladies 
in  Normanstow,  that  covdd  play  the  piano  or  sing,  were 
flkvourites  with  the  Captain  ;  and  once  entertain  Captain 
Dogget  with  a  sweet  cake  and  a  song,  from  thenceforth 
he  was  your  warmest-hearted  friend.  Accordingly,  the 
Captain  was  a  universal  favourite :  the  doctor's  daughters, 
and  the  attorney's  daughters  all  loved  him.  No  party 
of  esteem  in  Normanstow  ever  excluded  the  Captain 
from  the  comfbrts  of  their  fireside. 

But  it  was  only  in  rare  homes,  and  to  rare  friends,  that 
Captain  Dogget  and  his  trombone  were  twain.  If  he  did 
consent  to  play  before  an  audience,  it  must  be  in  concert 
with  some  young  lady's  piano  ;  and  however  discordant 
the  duet  might  be  to  other  ears,  it  found  grace  in  those 
^  the  sea-captain.  Yet  in  the  practice  of  his  loved  in- 
strument, the  Captain  had  two  accompanyists  of  more 
esteem  than  the  rest :  these  were  blind  Joe  Brascord  and 
the  Misses  Pyeflnch's  niece.  Many  an  hour  did  the 
blind  musician  and  the  sea-captain  pass  together ;  some- 
times Joe  came  to  sip  the  Captain's  Jamaioa ;  sometimes 
the  Captain  went  to  taste  ale  brewed  from  the  famed 
receipt  of  Mrs.  Brascord's  ancestors.  These  visits,  q» 
either  side,  generally  took  place  in  the  quiet  of  the  even- 
ing hour  ;  but  in  the  morning  the  Captain  was  oft-times 
in  the  Misses  Pyeflnch's  uttle  parlour,  blowing  with 
his  mouth  and  beating  time  with  his  foot,  to  the  sonnds 
of  the  antique  spinet,  played  by  his  favourite  Blmma. 
In  return,  the  Captain  was  Emma's  best  friend ;  his  kind- 
nesses the  only  comfort  that  cheered  a  life  of  dependenoe. 

We  now  turn  to  Adam  Leafdale,  who,  like  the  cu- 
rate, had  been  marked  out  for  oppression.  For  years 
he  had  supplied  the  public  schools  of  Normanstow 
with  stationery ;  and  of  this,  the  protector  of  the 
hated  Barbara,  and  the  friend  and  defender  of  the 
persecuted  curate,  was  now  meanly  deprived.  It 
had  heen  his  main  dependence ;  and  his  means  were 
thus  sadly  curtailed.  Adam  felt  himself  drawing 
near  to  poverty,  and  perhaps  to  death;  but  his 
heart  was  only  troubled  for  his  adopted  daughter. 
He  proposed  to  write  to  Justice  Tender,  which 
Peg,  dreading  the  treacherous  machinations  of  Miss 
Snig  and  Crumpsure,  had  always  hitherto  pK- 
vented.  Touching  were  the  private  conversations 
now  held  between  the  desponding  old  man  and  the 
young  girl,  strong  in  hope,  and  trust,  and  love.  She 
urged  Mr.  Adam  to  bum  the  letter  he  had  written — 

''  Bum  it,  dear  master ;  indeed  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
Hope  for  us.  Blessed  Hope,  too,  because  of  its  honesty* 
Mr.  South  save  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  a  school—some 
village  school,  perhaps  ;  and  in  its  pleasant  cottage  yon 
and  Peg  may  yet  flnd  a  home.  Dear  master,  believe  Uiis, 
and  be  happy.  Besides,  I  have  no  claim  upon  this  good 
old  man.  Justice  Tender.  And  if  I  had.  Peg's  enemy, 
Crumpsure,  would  again  betray  the  tmst  of  the  good 
gentleman.'* 

**  Hope,  Barbara,  will  not  hriog  bread ;  nor  Trust 
I  learning," 
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^  Both :  His  ria  to  doabt  the  good  end  of  a  rigliteoiii 
cause  ;  so  you  hare  often  told  me.  Ttutf  we  ere  poor, 
you  ill,  and  Peg  sad.  Yet,  still  yon  are  my  beet  ftUier ; 
eo  do  not  aek  yonr  child  to  leave  her  dear  hornet  Oh  1 
Master  Adam,  you  make  me  weep.** 

And  80  togeUier  wept  the  old  and  young  :  and  they 
were  strange  and  nnbidden  tears.  By  and  by,  wfaeb  the 
old  man  grew  calmer,  he  again  uiged  tiie  sendiag  of  the 
letter ;  hut  Barbara refesed;  and, pleading weannesB^led 
the  old  man  to  his  chamber. 

For  a  while  she  listened.  Thinking  he  had  sunk  to 
rest,  she  was  about  to  return,  i^en  Adam  eaUed  her  by 
name  ;  and  unlatching  the  door  she  entered  hie  room, 
and  knelt  beside  the  bed. 

<^  Burbara,  forgive  me. .  Thou  art  my  dearest  tie  ;  so 
if  an  old  man's  words  have  had  asperity  in  them,  be  tiiey 
forgiven.  The  matter  of  the  letter  shall  be  talked  over, 
and  Peg  consulted.  You  most  promise  to  hear  reason ; 
indeed  yon  must.  I  do  not  want  to  beg  riohee  ibr  theoi 
but  crave  a  timely  help  ;  a  help  to  serve  thee  in  the  cause 
of  learning,  from  one  who  cherished  thy  young  time. 
Beyond  tUs  I  can  have  no  desire;  as  I  have  taught  thee 
to  believe  that  earned  bread  is  sweeter  than  the  bread 
of  dowries  or  beqneathments,  to  one  that  thinks  as  thou 
dost.  Believe  that  euoh  application  is  poverty's  laat 
step,  one  that  I  have  not  thought  of  without  much  pain. 
Now,  go  to  rest.  Cherish  all  your  heart  tells  you  ;  and 
believe  that  thou  art  Adam  Leafdale's  noblest  treaeure. 
Ooed  night.  A  love  must  be  holy  that  was  first  graced 
by  the  written  thoughts  of  honest  Bnnyan." 

Thus  Barbara  and  the  old  man  parted :  the  night  was 
a  memoi7  in  the  after-time. 

Deprived  of  her  kind  teacher  the  gentle  curate, 
Barbara  bad  contrived  a  very  singular  manner  of 
continuing  her  studies ;  bnione  wMch  exposed  her, 
by  means  which  we  cannot  here  «Kplain,  to  the  sus- 
picion and  malevolenoe  of  the  new  master,  the 
vicar,  and  the  Tory  faction.  One  day  the  grammar- 
school  boys  divided,  like  their  elders,  into  Liherals 
and  Tories,  and^  according  to  their  politics,  the 
friends  or  enemies  of  Bari)aray  quarrelled.  Bar* 
bara  chanced  to  be  hovering  near  the  school-hfmse 
while  the  master  was  that  day  attempting  to  chas- 
tise a  "Whig  boy,  her  champion. 

The  facetious  and  witty  rasoal  slipped  away  from  the 
descending  ferula;  and  espying  Barbara^  cried  out, 
^  Look  thee  there !  There 's  even  a  pretty  gid  come  to 
see  how  sharp  a  Tory  rod  falls  oh  a  Whig " 

The  master  didn't  allow  the  sentence  to  be  finished ; 
but  gripping  the  boy  by  the  throat,  cried  out,  **  Qo  and 
see  what  it  is  1 "  And  whilst  the  obsequious  Longpole  and 
divers  other  boys  rushed  from  the  school-room»he  dealt 
oat  his  revenge  upon  the  lo^klesa  wight. 

This  matter  had  not  been  settled  ere  Master  LoDgf 
pole  returned,  dragging  in  the  affirigh^d  Baihara  to- 
wards the  chair  of  the  mighty  pedagogue.  The  peda- 
gogue's wrath  was  at  its  height.    ^  Who  are  you  I  *' 

**  Barhon  Leafdale,  8ir." 

"^  Oh  I  Mr.  Sumner's  fair  friend  t    Indeed  1*' 

^'  She 's  the  prettiest  and  the  best  girl  in  Nozmanstow; 
and  that  everybody  knows,"  cried  the  still  offendiug 
culprit* 

''You  will,  will  you  I"  So  saying^  the  reverend 
teacher  plnnged  forward  to  recommence  the  affiray ;  when 
the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  the  portly  vicar,  the 
worthy  Barnham,  and  a  very  orthodox  churchwarden. 

Poor  Barbara  was  not  obtaining  the  fairest  play 
fsom  these  loyal  and  orihodoac  gentlemen,  when  a 
voice  behind  the  group  called  otut-^ 

*  Fair  play  is  a  jewel ;  and  a  well-gunned  brig  afore 
the  wind  wouldn't  bear  down  upon  a  wreck.  For  shame; 
don't  run  hard  upon  the  good  name  of  an  orphan  I " 

*  And  who  are  you!"  cried  the  vicar. 

'^  Daniel  Dogget ;  a  seaman  that 's  seen  all  weathers. 
Not  a  lubberly  land-crab ;  but  a  shark  that  can  bite, 
when  justice  isn't  justice  1" 

**Tum  him' out,**  cried  the  ex-manufacturer. 


'^  That  I  riU/' said  ihe  ohoKhwardea. 

"Be  patient,  gentlemen,"  said  the  riear.  ^If  tky 
brother  smitest  thee  on  the  cheek,  return  it  not  ThBrft> 
fore  bear  this  lew  fellow's  insoksuDe  with  what  gnct 
you  may.  Now,  Daaiel  Dogget,  listen ;  /  wiUeoodttiBaid 
for  onceu" 

«" Oondeseend,  ehl"  cried  the  ohderio  Captain.  ''A 
man  that  has  fought  with  Howe  and  Nelseo,  aad  doebM 
the  Cape,  has '' 

''Oh,  I  presume  you  have  maay  tttles^**  interacted 
the  vicar. 

And  thai  worthy  explained,  that  the  authority 
fbr  certain  grave  ehams  against  Barban  and  the 
curate  was  excellent  Mrs.  Pink  the  milliner,  and 
the  virtuous  Misses  Pyefinch. 

^  Indeed,"  muttered  the  Captain  ;  *'  them  Misses  Py^ 
finch  shall  never  pinch  the  Jamaica  again.'' 

"  Well,  gentleman,"  continued  the  vioar^  "  I,  as  bead 
of  the  church  within  this  reputable  town,  tried  W  sof- 
press  vice.  But  in  vaio.  This  girl,  not  forgetting  W 
former  walks,  I  presume,  gentleman,  m«3t  eoms  hite 
day  by  day,  planting  herself  in  the  way  of  this  diaaeet 
gentleman,  the  master  of  this  said  grammar  ,KhoQl,inich 
to  his  annoyance,  and  ^-^- " 

^  Indeed,  Sir,  this  isn't  true»"  said  the  terrified  Bar- 
bara) sinking  on  her  knee§  before  the  churchman.  **  h* 
deed,  Sir,  they  that  have  said  so,  said  not  the  traUu  I 
but  listened  to  hear  this  lesson  explained." 

''  What  lesson,"  asked  Winningtoa. 

Barbara  held  the  book  towards  him,  wteeping  bitterly 
as  she  did  so.  The  book  created  anew  the  vioar'aire; 
his  wrath  was  at  its  climax,  lus  spleen  was  in  a  fermeoti 
he  literally  gasped  for  breath  as  he  exdaime^s  **  f^^ot 
thould  you  mow  about  this  book*" 

^  Presumption  l"  cried  the  ex«>mannfactnrer» 

^  Rigilar  imperance  1"  ejaculated  the  ohurchwwdea. 

^  It  isn't  to  be  borne  ! "  said  the  vican  '^  Xronace,  Uka 
the  baggage  to  the  workhouse,  and  privately  rsfri- 
mand  her ;  orj  perhaps,  a  wholesome  taste  of  binh-rod 
might ." 

^'  Be  a  cure  fox  envy,"  said  tlie.sea^aptain,  approach^ 
ing  Barbara.  "  Avast  there ;  if  you  touch  the  girl,  it  sUU 
be  through  Daniel  Dogget's  body.  Tain't  apt  te  fimchi 
for  it 's  stood  shot  and  powder,  As  for  your  lies,  they  an 
toopitlfol  fbr  anger;  and  the  girl 's  a  good  girl,  as  all 
men  know.." 

**  Father  says  she 's  a  good  im,"  said  the  Whig  boy. 

"  Mother  don't  like  her,",  said  the  Toxy  bby.r-*Coma 
Along,  girl,"  said  Dogget>  lifting  the  speechless  Barbara 
ttom  the  floor  ;  ''come  along :  leave  the  crow  and  the 
guile  to  fight  it  out  their  own  way.    Come  aloag.** 

**  Yea  are  personal,"  said  the  vicar* 

^  I  am,",  answered  the  Captain.  ^  Daniel  Dogget  eaa 
fire  back  a  broadside." 

In  conductiug  the  poor  girl  home^  the  Captain 
came  up  with  Miss  Pyefinch  and  her  friends,  who 
were  holding  an  exnltiAg  confojbuJaiiQn  in  the 
street,  over  the  exposure  and  downfall  of  the  great 
genius^  "  the  bookseller's  girV* . 

''Her  pride  will  come  down,  at  lasl^"  said  the  third 
ladv. 

**Dont  let  me  interrupt  you.  Miss  Pyefifish,"  cried 
the  Captain,  in  a  key  deep  as  the  tone  6f  his  trcnD^ae ; 
'^  only  recollect,  when  yen  hate  4kme,  that  I  quit  your 
lodgings  to-morrow,  wiiheut  leaving  any  of  my  4an«ica 
behind  me." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the  old  gentleman  paced 
onward  ;  and  turning  into  the  little  by-street  in  wtech 
the  bookseller  dwelt,  perceived  a  motley  crowd  pnAmg 
their  way  through  the  shop  door.  The  hum  of  voices 
caught  Barbara's  ear ;  and  though  half  paralysed  by  the 
scene  she  had  so  lately  passed  through,  raised  her  head, 
as  if  divining  some  ill ;  sprang  from  Dogget* a  arms,  and, 
pushing  her  way  through  the  tnrong,  readied  the  kitehea 
with  a  face  pale  as  death.  Within  it  was,  indeed,  a 
strange  scene  ;  for  master  Adam  lay  lifolees,  supported, 
in  his  accustomed  chair,  by  a  dozen  oAciofue  hands,  the 
surgeon  standing  by,  using  such  restotatives  as  were 
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mtf  tondoTer  the  imcooiQioufl  Psg ;  gn>iqMi  of  piaple, 
a01(bk!iig^«»aiixioiii8  and  so  disireased,  th»l  th^  sight 
wftBy  indMd,  ftTtty  aftd  one«  A  g^oe  vsvealed  iha  j 
tnth  to  Burhan's  votk.  eye ;  her  heaori  aiokeiied ;  her 
flool  wiB  toe  itW^  Ihe  teoai  awaa  ioiiiid  hefow  her 
duzled  6 jes ;  aadj  aiiiking  insensible  at  the  dead  maa'a 
ilMt,  dMWMhleaafidinhaippysnconaeioiBneBB.  She  was 
teoeto  htfUtHe  ehaMber;  and  the  intTeioe  thai  epoke 
in  ijmpaUiy,  was  that  of  Captain  Dogget. 

Hhit  worthy  aea^^ptain  waa  a  good  friend  to  the  Ciia- 
tom-honse :  for  he  whiffed  Virginia  both  with  a  hearty 
gtaMania  teae  Bpltit^tha&  would  taare  donehoMttr  to 
(Ihitcbmap.  He  fgyUoiiiied  tobacco  of  thpe  aeyenl 
kindB ;  that  is  to  9ay9  Bhi^>  returns,  and  cnrlous  bird's- 
eye,  of  delightful  fragrance.  Pig-tail  ^e  took  seldom, 
aad  that  rery  priTately.  Shag  was  fOr  common  smoking ; 
tlutiistoflay^of  a  mo^tt£;,'or  at  other  unremarkable 
times.  Retnma  waa  always  whiffftd  in  fhe  pteasant 
evening  faoursi  Its-flatoinp  bdhg  then  heightened  by  the 
rteamy  odour  of  Jamaica.  But  bird'e^ej  Utat  waa  re- 
Mrred  to  fill  the  '<  Calumet  of  Peace,''  to  be  puffed  into 
liglrt  bhie  riouda  "when  meditation  and  eonacil  sat  Mgh 
JB  Ite  hoBMt  heartr  and  simple  brain  of  GAptoln  Dogget. 

Reader,  tfai^BMiaely  waa  fiiU  bf  blrd'a^ye,  the  Osptatn 
vu  in  his  easy-chair,  and  before  him  waa  seen  the  minia- 
iare  Bluer. '  Wh^n  the  pipe  had  been  first  lighted,  the 
Gfcptain'a  medhatiTO  eye  rested  on  the  hull,  during 
irbi<^  hef  hid  frowned  aUghtly.  With  the  second  glass 
aad  the  second  pipe,  he  had  trarelled  upwards  to  the 
spars;  with  the  third,  to  the  rigging ;  with  the  fburth, 
totlietop'wast:  ibr  Captain  Dogget  allowed  himself, 
on  uf  dceasion  like  this,  four  pipes  and  four  glasses ;  and 
tfaonght,  m  the  apirit,  sis  Sir  William  Temple  has  <iuoted 
—''  The  firsts  ^Husa  fbr  myself,  the  second  for  my  fHenda, 
the  third  for  good  humour,  and  the  fourth  for  mine  ene- 
mies.** Be  ^la  as  it  may,  the  top-mast' was  gained  ; 
therefbte  w^  Captain  Dogget*B  thoughts  fhll-bhywn: ;  The 
cSinaxetf  wete  on^. 

The  old  geMleman  arose,  shook  the  ashed  from  his 
p}pe,  diew  %  ekutthereotne  pocket-book  from  a  neighbour- 
ing  drawer,  put  on  his  hat,  blew  a  note  or  two  on  hia 
tTomboae,  placed  H  beneath  his  arm,  and  then  made  his 
KTsj  into  the  street,  pacmg  leisurely  along  towards  the 
hoffle  of  Joe  Brascbrd. 

When  we  ^orst  meet  Joe  Brascord,.  hx  the  history 
of  little  Barbara,  he  is  a  blind  boy,  roaming  and 
Bnging  coital  Borngs  from  village  to  village,  and 
farm  to  farm,  with  Us  minstrel  father  *  his  sturdy 
mother  carrying  on  her  back  all  manner  of  instru- 
ments, ob  whioh  they  performed.  But  **  Little  Joe," 
who  had  ever  been  an  admirer  of  what  he  called 
■Patronage,'*  had  now  advanced  in  the  world. 
His  parents  had  long  been  dead.  He  had  got  a 
notable  wife  ;  and,  from  the  *'  itinerant  line,"  had 
» thriven  in  the  "  sittimg  Ime,"  that  he  had  now 
a  shop,  several  old  Instruments,  and  some  sheets  of 
old  music  on  sale,  and  a  few  pupils  ;  together  with 
Bob,  an  assistant  of  whom  he  was  matrimonially 
jealous.  Joe,  moreover,  besides  harmony,  liked 
goodch^,and>  like  most  performers,  particularly 
lelishea^is  supper.  Hia  jealousy,  gourmanderie, 
simplicity,  and  worldly  wisdom,  are  very  amusing 
— Imt  we  wait  not  for  them ;  for  now  Captain  Dog- 
get is  by  Joe's  fireside : — 

The  musician's  kitchen  was  cheerful  and  comfortable. 
A  good  fire  «^d  its  warmth  around  j  a  savorous  and 
plentifti  aupper  crowned  the  board,  and  all  within  the 
loom  bespoke  Mrs.  Brascord  to  be  a  diligent  and  pains- 
Ukiog  matron.  The  children  w^re  in  bed;  little  Joe 
h&TiDg  been  but  lately  despatched  there  by  way  of  pun* 
iAhnent  for  the  sin  of  spoiling  the  apple-sauce  :  so  that 
the  company  only  consisted  of  the  Captain,  Mr.  Kobert, 
snd  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brascord.  The  pork  smelt  well  and 
eat  well ;  but  Cafiain  Dogget  declining  to  venture  there- 
on,ntby  Uk&  side  of  the  fire^lMid  psftook  of  Welsh  xab* 


tdtwid  a  glass  of  alA  $  pale  anher^^olenied  ale,  flaooth 
as  oil,  and  sipped  from  a  s^asa  of  tape?  and  due  fornu 

Sapper  done,  and  the  fire  stirred  into  a  b^ghter  glow, 
the  Captain  took  up  Tom,  Mr.  Brascord  a  bom,  and  Bob 
a  clarinet ;  the  concert  oommeacedi  and  the  Csf^tain 
was  in  hia  glory. 

At  IfiBgth  the  old  gentleman  came  to  a  rest^  He  drew 
hia  hand  over  Tom,  aind  said  triumphaatly>  '^  Never  waa 
such  a  fellow  as  this  Tom,  Mr.  Brascord,  How  well  he 
is  just  now,  quite  in  trim.  Sir." 

It  was  an  adagio,  movement ;  so  when  the  last  note 
had  beta  played,  tfie  ale  went  round,  and  Mr<  Brascord 
turning  to  his  gu^st  said, 

**  Captain  Dogget  you  were  bom  a  timeist.  Time  is  a 
jewel,  Sir  )  to  play  in  time  is  every thijig.  You  aad  Tom, 
Sir»  are  twins." 

^  Tom  is  my  son.  Sir.  I  bought  him  of  a  Burgo» 
master  forty  years  s«;q.  Tom  was  then  old.  Sirs  bit  ha 
grows  younger.  Tom  gets  msUow  with  his  years  ;.  v$, 
s^.,  maiy  the  p«eting  be  far  off  between  Paoiel  Dogget 
and  his  trombone." 

m  *"  What  is  that  you  are  talking  about  Sarah !"    *"  No- 
lbi,^>'^«  What  ftiie  you  doing  Bob  V    <<  Nothing." 

'<  Well, 'tis  time  for  you  to  he  going,  Bob.<--Mind,yea 
don't  want  to  come  in  the  morning,  till  I  am  op." 

Bob  withdrawn,  the  trombone  was  laid  reverei^tly 
aside,  and  the  party  dcew  closer  to  the  fire. 

^  The  thing  '}»  tlus,"  said  Captain  Dogget»  when  he 
had  sipped  a  fourth  glass  of  ale, "  that  I  have  two  opin* 
ions ;  opinions  that  I  cherish,  Mr.  Braacord,  as  I  do  Tom ; 
and  they  relate  to  that  sex  of  which  Mrs,  Brascord  is  a 
pleasing  member.  Women  have  a  deUoate  hand  for 
psetry,  ao4  a  deUoate  ear  for  music.  Now,  the  truth  is, 
that  I  want  to  serve  this  little  Barbara  X«eafdale,  who, 
between  ourselves,  has  been  mistaught.  Latin  and 
books,  Mr.  Brascord,  are  all  nonsense.  Music  is  the 
thing.  I,  when  a  hoy,  learnt  Latin  ;  but  Tom  oaoM,  Sir 
-^I  learnt  the  gamuts  and  forgot  noons." 

Of  course  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brascord  asaented  to  this  re* 
mark,  landed  the  Captain's  generosity,  and  listened  with 
attentive  ear  whilst  he  thus  continued. 

'<  This  Barbara  Leafdale  is  a  good  and  an  apt  girl, 
Mr.  Brascord  ;  and  as  I  shaE  stand  her  friend,  I  was 
thinking,  that  if  you  could  teach  her  m«si«,.  and  Mrs. 
Braacord  board  her,  so  that  when  crotchets  and  quavers 
were  at  a  stand  still,  she  might  see  how  puddings  are 
made,  and  ale  brewed.  And  for  such  good  teaching 
I'll  stand  paymaster,  in  pounds  honest  and  true." 

<'  Of  a  certainty  there  is  nothing  like  music  Bob,Sfr, 
could  teach  her  her  notes,  and " 

*<  She  could  practice  in  the  kitchen,  and  I  could  have 
my  eye  upon  her.  Captain :  but  about  the  board  t" 
^  Oh  !  that  is  soon  arranged,"  muttered  Joe.  "^  Mrs. 
Brascord  has  always  something  nice  for  us.  For  we 
keep  a  good  house,  Captain.  You  know  the  three  Miss 
Jones's,  Sir.  Well,  I  teach  music,  and  they  pay  in  pork. 
Mrs.  Brascord  has  now  three  flitches  and  five  hams  in 
salt,  besides  what's  dry.  Then,  Sir,  you  know  the  Tom« 
kins's :  there  I  take  it  out  in  malt.  The  ale  you  are  now 
sipping  was  Inrewed  from  it." 

**  Very  good  it  is,"  answered  the  Captain  ;  *hut  I  was 
thinking  that  if  you  took  Barbara  for  two  yeara,  that  is 
to  say  as  an  apprentice,  I'd  pay  whatever  sum  you  like 
to  ask." 

<'  Let  me  see,"  said  the  musician,  putting  out  his  lefl 
hand  to  count  the  fingers  of  it  with  his  right.  **  There's 
first  instruction,  one  lesson  a-day  ;  second,  new  music, 
beginning  with  Cramer's  Instructions,  and  going  up  to 
the  Fall  of  Paris ;  then  there's  the  use  of  an  instru- 
ment." 

'<  And  board  and  waafaing,  and  we'll  say  a  little  aing* 
ing,  with  thorough-bass,  Ca^itali^  Besides  the  privileges 
of  eating  good  pork,  and  drinking  good  ale." 

"  ShaU  it  be  done,  Sarah.    Shall  we  say  thir—  " 

"  Fifty,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Brascord." 

"Fifty,  Captain,"  ejaculated  Joe.  " Mrs.  Brascord 
will  be  a  mother  to  her.  Tliough  I  say  it  as  shouldn't 
say  it,  Mrs.  Brascord,  Sir,  is  a  pattern ;  the  men  all 
think  me  a  lucky  dog." 

*^  I'm  as  assured  of  that,  Sir,"  exclaimed  the  Captain, 
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^'m  I  am  ttsnred  thai  Tom 's  »  fine  feUow.  Now^  l# 
show  yott  that  I  am  in  earnesti  111  pay  yoa  pari  of  tlM 
moiMy  thig  rery  night." 

So  saying,  Captain  Dogget  produced  the  befbre-spokoB- 
of  pocket-book,  took  from  it  certain  bank-notes^  and 
placed  them  in  Mrs.  Brascord's  hand. 

"  By  the  by  yon  must  settle  the  matter  as  soon  as 
yon  can,  fbr  Barbara  is  without  a  home.  She  shall  oome 
to  you  to-morrow,  Mr.  Brascord ;  and  you  shall  put  her. 
Sir,  through  the  gamut.  So  that  she  may  accompany 
Tom  in  a  very  little  while.** 

After  some  firther  conrersation,  the  Captain  took  his 
parting  glass,  put  Tom  under  his  arm,  and  bid  the  worthy 
pair  good  night. 

<<  Let  me  ftel  *em,  Sarah :  are  they  good  bank-notes, 
ehr* 

"Yes,  and  if  yonll  be  very  quiet,  well  get  more  of 
*em  ;  bank-notes  are  bank-notes,  Mr.  Brascord.  Vrt 
Baid  fifty :  it  shall  be  sixty  befbre  we're  done.  Old  men, 
Joe,  are  not  oyer  sharp  In  these  matters.  Let  me  alone 
for  getting  my  money's  worth." 

**  Bob  can  teach  her.** 

**  To  be  sure ;  she  can  help  me  in  the  day,  and  practice 
%t  night.  We'll  put  the  old  harpsichord  up  in  the  gar- 
ret, for  it  doesn't  do  to  make  the  world  as  wise  as  our- 
selves.'* 

To  this  piece  of  wisdom  Mr.  Brascord  assented :  and 
though  in  no  wise  unkindly  disposed,  yet  he  was  so  ac- 
customed to  be  ruled,  that  he  insensibly  Imbibed  the 
spirit  of  Mrs.  Brascord's  worldliness. 

On  various  occasions,  through  a  period  of  some 
dozen  years,  when  his  Jamaica  was  more  than  ordinarily 
pinched,  his  sugar  stolen,  or  his  fuel  overcharged.  Cap- 
tain Dogget  had  fallen  into  a  mighty  rage,  and  threat- 
ened to  leave  Miss  Pyefinch's  ready-fkimished  lodgings. 
But  after  sipping  his  glass,  and  smoking  the  **  Calumet  of 
Peace,"  his  rage  had  ebbed,  and  harsh  thoughts  had 
vanished  from  his  mind :  so  that  when  Miss  Pyefinch 
heard  the  Captain's  threat,  she  laughed,  and  took  her 
"way  homeward  contentedly. 

But  when  the  Captain  did  not  return  till  night,  and 
then  gave  short  answers  to  her  bland  words,  the  lady 
grew  somewhat  alarmed;  determining  to  soothe  the  Cap- 
tain, by  preparing  for  him  on  the  following  morning, 
something  rare  and  savoury  for  his  breakfast. 

For  once.  Miss  Pyefinch  was  mistaken ;  for  once,  she 
had  reckoned  without  her  host.  Captain  Dogget  could 
bear  a  good  deal,  when  he  was  himself  the  sufierer ;  but 
trench  upon  the  good  name,  or  the  good  feelings  of  an- 
other, then  at  once  did  the  old  man  stand  up  in  defence, 
with  all  the  honesty  and  warmth  of  an  English  sailor. 

Miss  Pyefinch  quaked  in  her  very  bed,  when  on 
the  following  morning,  long  before  it  was  day -break, 
she  heard  Captain  Dogget  solacing  himself  with  a  tune 
on  his  trombone.  Experience  had  taught  her  that  this 
was  an  ill  omen.  By  and  by  she  heard  the  Capt^n  drag 
a  heavy  trunk  across  the  floor ;  then  Tom  was  put  into 
bis  case ;  then  the  old  gentlemafa  clinked  divers  bottles; 
and  more  than  all,  T^hen  daylight  had  fairly  broke,  a 
heavy  cart  rumbled  up  the  street,  and  stayed  before  tiie 
door. 

The  lady  could  bear  this  suspense  no  longer:  she 
hastened  her  toilet,  and  descended  the  staircase,  liiings 
grew  worse  and  worse;  carpenters  arrived;  the  upstair's 
window  was  taken  out ;  a  mob  collected :  it  was  very 
clear  that  the  Blazer  was  about  to  sail  on  a  new  voyage. 
Miss  Pyefinch  rushed  into  the  hall,  fell  at  the  Captain's 
feet,  crying, "  Oh,  don't  leave  us  1" 

*  1  will  speak  to  you  presently.  Madam,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  very  gravely.  **  At  present  you  interrupt 
me." 

At  length  the  Blazer  rolled  away ;  the  canteen  fol- 
lowed ;  then  the  trunks ;  and  lastly,  Tom. 

•*  Be  very  careful  of  that  excellent  fellow!"  shouted 
the  Captain,  as  he  watched  the  disappearance  of  the  last 
cart.  Then,  crossing  the  hall,  he  entered  the  Misses 
Pyefinch's  sitting-room. 

"  To  think  of  this  I"  sobbed  Miss  Pyefinch. 
**  Our  dear  fHend  I"  shrieked  the  Grandisonian  Pye- 
finch. 


<"  My  heart  «i«  break  1"  eriod  the  kaitter, in  ahyslai. 
cal  voice. 

"Ladiei,"  nid  the  old  man,  in  »  tone  tare  to  hia, 
'^  yon  should  have  thought  over  these  things  before  jm 
defamed  an  oiphan— before  you  robbod  the  poor  book- 
seller of  bread^-beforo  yon  slandered  those  who  had  nsTcr 
hurt  yon.  I  oonld  have  bone  still  longer  with  tlM 
meannesses  yon  have  praetiaed  for  years.  I  would  ksfs 
been,  still  your  friend.  But  when  I  learnt,  fcr  tnth, 
that  you  systematioally  followed  np  the  ruin  of  poor 
Barbara  Leafdale,— when  yon  did  Uiis  from  a  pure  spirit 
of  onvyy^I  should  have  been  less  tbui  a  man,  less  thu 
an  honest  eeaman»  leso  in  common  feeling,  less  in  eon* 
men  faith^  and  less  in  that  right  priaeiple  which  6o4 
puts  into  the  heart  of  all  men,  if  I  hadn't  shown  jh 
that  Daniel  Dogget  can  resent.  Therefore  I  quit  jm 
lodgings,  to  retnni  no  more ;  and  may  yon  be  kinder  tut 
the  fbtnre." 

Finding,  by  hia  words,  that  the  Gaptab  was  nsdkste, 
and  that  fiklse  weeping  would  not  change  him,  Mi»  Pjs* 
finch  started  from  her  chair,  and  stood  with  arms  skimboi 
*  Barbara  Leafdale !  I  give  you  Joy,  Captain  Dogget: 
be  BO  good  as  to  reserve  yonr  next  cannon  tn  her  ear. 
Now,  my  demand  ii)  half-«^year*B  rent,  or  halfra-year's 
warning." 

"  Insulting  creature  1"  cried  the  Grandisonisa  Pye-     , 
finch. 

**  Abominable  impudence  !*'  said  the  knitter. 

Barbara  was,  in  dae  time,  installed  in  her  new 
home  as  a  musical  pupil ;  and  found  abundant 
employment  in  scrubbing,  washing,  ironing,  mend- 
ing and  nursing,  and  stnunming  on  the  old  spinet 
The  Captain  took  a  pleasant  cottage  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Normanstow ;  engaged  old  Peg  fts  Ms 
housekeeper,  and  a  man-servant  to  assist  her ;  and 
found  a  pond  on  which  to  launch  the  Blazer. 
<*  And  as  for  jon,  Barbara,"  he  had  said  to  (he 
weeping  girl,  before  she  went  to  Brascord's— 

^  I'll  make  a  musician  of  you.  Yon  shall  learn  to  v- 
company  Tom.  I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Brascord,  to  put 
you  through  the  gamut :  and  if  Mrs.  Brascord  will  board 
you,  so  much  the  better ;  for  the  musician's  wife  has  & 
line  hand  at  a  mince  pie,  or  elderberry  wine:  faiDta, 
therefore,  mustn't  be  thrown  away.  Then  once  a-week 
you  shall  come  and  see  Peg.  Well  have  somethini 
nice  fbr  yon,  depend  upon  it.  And  after  dmner,  Tom 
shall  treat  you  to  a  tune ;  a  rare  treat,  that.  Cose^ 
cheer  up,  whilst  I  say  good-night  to  yon."     • 

Captain  Dogget,  in  spite  of  his  good  qualities,  wis  s 
very  self-willed  old  gentleman  ;  so  wedded  to  the  one 
opinion,  that  all  women  have  an  aptitude  for  music;  so 
firm  in  the  belief  that  books  are  traish,  and  music  ercry* 
thing,  that  the  thought  never  once  came  into  his  iBisd 
as  to  the  propriety  of  consulting  Barbara  whether  shi 
would  like  or  dislike  this  change  in  her  fortunes.  It- 
norant  of  the  drudgery  that  lay  before  her,  passive  wiu 
grief,  bearing  with  ner  the  knowledge  of  her  necessities, 
and  forlorn  as  she  was,  and  afhbid  of  offending  the  kind, 
old  seaman,  Barbara  made  no  objections  to  being  faiiti«t- 
ed  into  the  mysteries  of  music 

For  the  first  few  weeks,  things  went  on  very  well ; 
Mr.  Brascord  expatiated  on  the  delights  of  Sanh*8 
cookery,  and  Mrs.  Brascord  on  the  rare  talents  of  the 
loving  Joe.  Within  this  interval,  Barbara  had  toiled 
through  the  notes :  so,  by  way  of  good  news  fbr  the  esr 
of  Captain  Dogget,  she  commenced  the  strumming  of 
God  save  the  King  ;  and  as  the  piano  was  in  the  kitcbeD, 
and  that  day  ironing-day,  the  accompaniment  was 
played  by  Mrs.  Brascord's  iron,  whilst  Joe  nt  by  the 
fire. 

"  Sarah,  how  long  is  it  to  tea  I "  cried  Mr,  Brascord.- 
*Not  quite  in  time  ;  count  one,  two,  three,  four.  There, 
that'll  do.    Now,  jump  up,  and  be  making  the  toast." 

In  this  hopeful  way  we  now  take  leave  of  om 
future  Aathoresa,  still  but  on  the  threshold  of  life, 
and  of  whom  we  shall  have  mueh  moro  to  mj 
when  her  f^U  History  is  fidrly  before  the  publlo. 
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The  weary  Soauon  drags  on,  orowning  the  ioiall 
pioinifle  of  iU  eommeneement  with  large  talk  and 
infiniteflunal  performance.  If,  as  has  been  said, 
*^  Happy  are  they  whose  annals  are  tedious  of 
penittiy"  oor  legislators  must  be  living  in  a  yeiy 
paradise.  Hamard  is  coming  to  be  a  synonyme 
of  dolness ;  and  A^jovmed  Debate  bids  &ir  to  be 
good  dictionary-English  for  'Wanity  and  yexation 
of  spirit"  The  morning  papers  have  latterly  been 
making  the  rery  significant  complaint,  that  nobody 
reads  the  debates  ;  and  editor^  Whig  and  Tory, 
write  able  articlM,  to  show  how,  by  oortailment 
of  reports^  abridgment  of  discussion,  and  aroid- 
ance  of  adjournments,  the  jaded  interest  of  the 
reading  public  may  be  aroused  from  sinking  into 
absolute  torpor.  Even  the  ntne»nights'  debate  on 
Ireland,  though  productive  of  many  brilliant,  and 
some  philosophical  orationsy  and  enlivened  by 
plenty  of  vigorous  personalities  and  smart  party 
hits,  has  passed  off  coldly  with  the  public,  notwith- 
standing the  absorbing  interest  of  tiie  subject ;  and 
so,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  would  a  nine,  or  a 
nineteen  nights'  debate  on  the  Com  Laws.  The 
cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek ;  it  lies  consider- 
ably nearer  the  sur&oe  than  our  ingenious  editors 
seem  to  suppose.  Short  speeches  aiid  short  re- 
ports would  not  find  many  more  readers  than  long 
ones;  nay,  the  summary  and  brief  abstract  of 
pariiamentary  proceedings,  which  editorial  good- 
natore  kindly  provides  as  a  tuccedanwiiim  for  the 
nnieadable  reports,  will  soon  share  the  same  fate 
with  the  double  sheets.  The  plafai  truth  is^  the 
people  know,  once  for  all,  that  the  parliament  is 
none  of  theirs  ;  is  not  doing  any  work  of  theirs ; 
snd  that  neither  long  speeches  nor  short  speeches 
make  things  go  en  better  or  worse  than  if  the 
wbole  passed  lA  dumb  show.  Eloquence^  every 
^t  as  good  as  the  parliamentary,  is  to  be  hsd 
elsewhere,  where  speakers  and  hearers  are  in  ear* 
nest;  and  in  Hansard  and  Sir  Jabesh  Windbag  no 
living  man  believes. 

It  seems  to  be  a  generally  understood  fact,  that 
if  iittk  vras  done  last  Session,  less  vrill  be  done 
^  The  Peel  ministry,  and  the  Peel  parlia- 
nuBt,  are  fairly  settled  on  their  lees.  The  re- 
oaaenM  compact  allianee  of  the  titled  and  pro- 
pertied provision-dealers,  the  licensed  yictuallers 
of  the  aristocracy,  with  the  ministry  which  they 
Bide  sad  could  unmake,  stops  the  way  of  all  the 
popular  questions ;  and  the  stoppage  has  all  the 
sppearanee  of  being  destined  to  kst  the  life-time 
of  the  present  parliament.  Agitation  itself  seems 
to  have  made  up  its  mind  to  this  state  of  things. 
It  has  become  more  than  oyer  prospectial  in  its 
>inu ;  takes  long  views  \  assumes,  as  its  fnnda* 
in^tal  postulate,  the  incorrigibleness  of  the  mo- 
nopolist lejfalatunB ;  and  works  for  the  registra- 
tions and  the  next  general  election.  With  Sir 
Robert  Feel,  we  ^  will  not  undertake  to  say  what 
^■nutitutes  an  impossibility" ;  but  there  is  wisd<»n 
in  prscticslly  taldng  fbr  granted,  the  impossibility 
of  any  geed  thing  eoning  out  of  the  present  House 


of  Commons.  The  principles  of  common  sense 
and  oommOB  justice  lie  over,  and  will  lie  over,  in 
last  year's  speeches,  unapplied  and  useless.  The 
gripe  of  monopoly  on  industry  continues^  and  will 
continue  unrelaxed,  palsying  the  worker's  hand 
while  it  picks  l^s  pocket.  Labour  continues^  and 
wUl  eontinuoi  to  sweat  and  starve  on  seven  shil*> 
lings  a- week,  with  the  Union-house  in  the  back- 
ground. To  the  gigantic  wrongs  and  woes  of 
Ireland— 4he  weakness  of  the  empire^  the  disgrace 
of  the  century,  the  amasement  of  foreigners  who 
cross  the  channel  to  study  our  oivilisation-—no 
remedy  is  to  be  applied,  beyond  a  few  peddling, 
bit-by-bit  reforms,  which  may  be  good  enough  so 
far  as  they  go,  but  can  never  touch  the  heart  and 
root  of  the  evil.  That ''  Cry  from  Irehmd,"  which 
has  startled  us  with  disclosures,  that  must  be  new 
to  many  of  those  best  acquainted  with  Irish  grievf 
ances,  of  the  enormous  iniquities  daily  perpetrated 
there  by  the  lords  of  the  soil,  is  answered  by  a  Land- 
lord-and-Tenant  Commission,  composed  entirely 
of  landlords.  A  modified  ^ectment  law  ;  a  statu- 
tory tenant-right  in  the  value  of  improvements 
made;  a  subletting  bill;  an  extension  of  education  by 
the  '^  mutilated  Bible  ";  a  legislative  permission  to 
Catholics  to  do  what  they  will  with  their  own  in 
the  way  of  ecclesiastical  and  charitable  endow- 
ments ;  and  a  small  registration  and  franchise  bill, 
(with  a  large  violation  of  old  pledges  on  the  part 
of  its  framers:) — ^these  are  all  the  relief  that  the 
Peel  ministry  and  parliament  have  to  offer  to  aa 
accumulation  of  social  and  political  vnrongs^  which 
intelligent  travellers,  who  have  seen  the  worst- 
governed  Countries  of  Europe,  proclaim  to  be  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  statistics  of  human  misery* 
In  one  thing  gdIj  our  law-makers  seem  quite  in 
eamest--in  saving  themselves  from  the  penalty  of 
their  own  law-breaking,  vilifying  the  informer  for 
services  which  they  have  themselves  invoked, 
cheating  their  own  labourer  out  of  lus  well-eamed 
statutory  hire.  That  precious  specimen  of  class- 
legisUtion,  the  Hoifie-Racing-Penalties  Relief  Bill, 
so  prompt  and  effectual  in  its  redress  of  a  "  proved 
practical  grievance"  bearing  <mihristocratic pockets^ 
will  godown  to  the  future  historianin  curious  juxta- 
position with  the  windy,  profitless  talk  on  the  Irish 
Church  and  the  Brazilian  Treaty. 

We  have  no  desin  to  re-open  now  the  questions 
raised  in  the  Irish  debate  ;  on  every  one  of  which 
men's  minds  are  by  this  time  pretty  generally  made 
up.  After  all  that  has  been  said  and  voted,  the  only 
practical  net  result  is,  that  Ireland  remains,  and  is 
likely  to  remain,  whetiier  with  or  without  State  pro- 
secutions. Sir  Robert  Peel's  chief  difficulty  ;  or  to 
adopt  Mr.  Shell's  amendedreadlngof  the  often-quoted 
text,  bis  **  insuperable  impossibility.'*  We  fineely 
credit  him  with  the  best  of  good  intentions  that  may 
exist  in  a  mind  destitute  <^  large  views,  high  pur- 
poses, and  commanding,  energetic  will ;  and  we  do 
not  undertake  to  impeach  the  rincerity  of  those  fair 
words  in  which  he  vindicated  his  past  conduct^  and 
announced  hSs  kindly  and  pac^c  wishes  for  the 
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f ature.  Bufc  the  good  intentions  and  the  fair  words 
leare  the  matter  precisely  where  it  was  hefore :  all 
the  world  knew  these  long  ago.  We  must  admit 
that  the  Premier's  defence  of  his  course  with  regard 
to  the  agitation,  the  proclamation,  and  the  trials, 
reads  well  in  print— ^eads  like  the  Tindioation  of  a 
man  who  really  helieves  himself  to  be  in  the  right ; 
and  perhaps  such  is  his  belief.  But  there  is  this 
flaw  in  the  ministerial  manifesto — ^it  is  too  apolo- 
getic^ too  elaborately  self-4efensiTe.  It  would  seem 
to  be  Sir  Robert  Peels  opinion,  that  he  has  nothing 
to  do  in  the  business  of  Ireland  except  to  explain 
and  make  out  a  clear  case  for  himself.  He  appears 
to  think,  that  if  he  can  fence  as  well  as  Lord  John 
Russell,  while  his  Attorney-general  parries  the 
thrusts  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilde ;  if  he  can  prove  that 
the  government  had  no  hand  in  playing  tricks  with 
the  Dublin  jury-panel,  and  that  a  certain  procla- 
mation was  pasted  on  the  walls  of  Dublin  streets 
at  a  particular  hour  on  a  certain  Saturday  after^ 
noon ;  and  if  he  can  clear  his  character  for  con- 
sistency and  impartiality,  by  showing  how  he  has 
promoted  a  Catholic  lawyer  and  snubbed  some  Pro- 
testant addressers ;  then  he  has  done  about  every- 
thing that  reasonable  people  can  expect.  But  the 
vindication  of  his  government,  the  demonstration 
of  his  consistency — ^however  interesting  a  subject 
to  him  and  his  party,  and  the  party  of  honourable 
gentlemen  on  the  opposition  benches — are  mattersof 
extremely  small  concern  with  the  British  people. 
The  business  of  the  ruler  of  an  empire,  one-third 
part  of  which  is  habitually  in  a  state  of  peaceable 
and  constitutional  insurrection,  is  not  self-defence, 
but  legislation ;  not  anxious,  lawyer-like  explana- 
tions of  the  mmuUag  of  last  year's  administration, 
but  plain,  broad,  bold  expositions  of  a  policy  that 
shall  go  to  the  root  of  existing  evils,  and  cut  oflF 
the  sources  of  future  discontents.  All  which  b 
exactly  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  does  not  give ;  for 
he  has  not  got  it  to  give.  To  be  able  to  boast  that 
he  has  done  nothing  wilfully  to  make  matters 
worse  than  they  were  before,  seems  to  be  his  idea 
of  statesmanship. 

We  are  left,  then,  after  the  trials  and  the  debate, 
just  where  we  were  before ;  even  supposing  the 
ministerial  vindication  as  complete  as  the  majority 
of  ninety-nine  affirm  it  to  be :  we  are  left  with 
the  chief  difficulty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  good 
intentions  on  the  other.  It  is  a  safe  political  pro- 
phecy; that  the  chief  difficulty  will  turn  out  to  be 
too  strong  for  the  good  intentions.  Between  the 
good  intentions  and  the  difficulty  stands  the  ob- 
structing, perverting  medium  of  the  ascendancy  and 
Orange  partisanships,  through  whose  instrumen- 
tality Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  the  necessities  of  his  posi- 
tion, isdoomedtogovem.  Thegood  intentions  cannot 
find  their  way  to  the  difficulty :  they  are  stopped 
tfi  transitu  by  the  Baron  Lefroys,  and  Judge  Jack- 
sons,  and  Attorney-general  Smiths,  and  Chief  Jus- 
tices, who  charge  strongly  against  the  **  other  side." 
Good  intentions  enlarge  the  grant  for  education : 
political  necessity  makes  deans  and  bishops  of  its 
enemies*  No  conceivable  quantity  or  quality  of 
good  intention  can  overcome  the  difficulty  of  poli- 
tical relationships,  which  make  it  incumbent  on 
the  reprMentative  of  Majesty  to  return  warm  ao- 


knowledgments  for  the  honour  <^  a  Dublin  Pro- 
testant address,  soliciting  the  extirpation  of  idola- 
try. The  good  intentions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  are 
not  of  force  to  unsay  the  '^ alien"  speech  of  bis 
chancellor,  or  undo  its  efieot  on  the  minds  of  tbe 
Irish  people ;  and  the  healing  tendencies  of  the 
Premier's  deprecation  of  a  new  Coercion  Bill, 
(for  which  we  thank  him,)  are  neutralized  by  the 
presence  in  his  Cabinet  of  the  chief  author  and 
instigator  of  the  old  Coercion  BilL  The  best  of 
intentions  will  avail  nothing,  so  l<mg  as  Ireland 
sees  those  two  Mordecab  sitting  at  the  Queen's 
gate.  Kind  wishes  and  smooth  words  will  scarcely 
be  accepted  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  an  ade- 
quate set-off  against  the  incarceration  of  the  man 
whom,  wisely  or  unwisely,  seven  millicms  of  them 
look  to  as  their  liberator  and  leader,  with  an  in* 
tensity  of  hero-worship,  of  which  this  centorj  has 
no  other  example ;  whom,  rightly  or  wrongly,  no 
man  of  those  millions  believes  to  have  had  a  fur 
triaL  The  difficulty  of  convincing  Irishmen— or 
Englishmen  either— that  twelve  stanch  CoBfle^ 
vative  Protestants  are  a  Mr  jury  to  try  the  repie- 
sentative  of  Catholic  grievances,  pasaiaiis^  and 
aspirations,  is  too  formidable  for  the  ablest  maaler 
of  parliamentary  logic  that  ever  dressed  up  a  case 
for  the  House.  He  may  explain  and  account  for 
the  fact  in  the  most  satisfactory  way — ^prove,  quite 
unanswerably,  that  no  blame  attaches  to  anybody: 
but  the  fact  remains,  that  seven-eighths  of  the 
Irish  people  could  not  get,  on  that  jury-trial,  one- 
twelfth  share  of  the  representation ;  a  fact,  stulh 
bom  and  intractable  as  facts  are  apt  to  be,  easy  of 
remembrance,  difficult  of  solution,  fatal  to  the 
moral  influence  of  the  verdict,  the  ooort^  the  law, 
and  the  government.  Good  intentions  cannot  go 
far  to  convert  military  occupation  into  gorem- 
ment^  when  the  form  which  the  goodness  practi- 
cally  takes^  is  that  of  a  pledge  to  maintain  unabated 
that  gigantic  nuisance  and  iniquity,  the  Church  of 
England  in  Ireland..  It  was  a  fine  climax  of  Sir 
James  Graham's — ^the  "choice  made  at  the  Refor- 
mation, confirmed  at  the  Revolution,  sealed  by  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  and  ratified  by  the  Act  of 
Union :'' — ^but,  if  the  choice  was  that  of  a  con- 
queror forcing  terms  of  servitude  and  humiliation 
on  the  conquered ;  if  the  Reformation,  the  Revola- 
tion,  the  Settlement,  and  the  Union,  are  identified, 
in  Irishmen's  minds,  with  confiscation,  massacre, 
penal  code,  and  the  torture  of  the  pttoh-cap  and 
triangles, — ^the  choice  will  have  to  be  revised,  all 
reformations,  revolutions^  settlements,  and  unions^ 
notwithstanding.  We  are  glad  the  Tories  are 
pledged  to  stand  or  fall  with  this  cumberer  of  the 
ground,  as  we  are  sorry  that  their  prohable  suc- 
cessors in  office  are  not  more  distincdy  pledged  to 
cut  it  down.  There  can  be  no  peace  for  Ireland 
while  it  lasts.  The  Irish  people  may  be  in  error 
with  respect  to  the  economical  bearings  of  this  ex- 
traordinary institution ;  they  may  be  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  true  doctrine  of  tiUie ; 
what  the  economists  say  about  the  inddenceof  eccle- 
siastical taxation,  (now  that  Rathcormao  massaaes^ 
and  commissions  of  rebellion  are  out  of  date,)  may 
be  quite  true;  but,  if  true,  is  quite  irrelevant* 
The  grievance  of  the  Protestant  ChoichEstablifih* 
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mftnt  h^fihat  H  it*  an  npfiiDopxiatum'.af.iiatioiul 
pio])eit3rto''niialwiud  asdaniMuitu^^  iun»— ft 
badge '6f  cMquesi^  a  mementoof  degradation,  a 
nlie  0^  fifQ  and^smtd.  M  ^oag  as  the  people  of 
Gftftt  Bntaht  insiBt,  :or  let  theis  rrudarp'  inauit j  for 
tfaem^  OD  the  €cdeil»ltica1  docafadoiL  of  lireknd, 
thejT  miiit  make  tip  their  minda  to:  pay  the  oeste 
«f  ti)«  Bliiilaryioecapation  likewiae. 

£oiBe'i8attiM8  of  4hk  Irish  debnte^the  only  ene 
«f  any  gfdat  sjgrtifTiwiifffl'  that  has- hitherto  Taried 
1iacldhM8S'4f  ike pariuttnentsffy  86S8ioib*«*^inay  be 
iMlad  'arith  appromil;  •  It  is  pled^aat  to  tee  that  it 
i*  no  bager  dteaieA  ivise  isttd  decent  to  call  ira* 
bud  and  the  Iidsh  bad  names*  Lord  Lyndkurst's 
pot  has  this*  year  been-  omitted^^^^perhapa,  by  spe« 
dat  dtoke.  The  *'  lazy  >  contumely/'  as  Grsitto 
cslkdily  with#hidh  Icish  ttatters^  were  wont  to  be 
ti^atsdyi  'hee  ^en  place'  to  a  >deoovous  show  of  at- 
Isntion,  and  ilakelKiaaB  pn>lessions  o£  aieddonats 
ssi  ^rn^tUaihg  txmosvn.  It  is  pleasant,  too,  to 
Mthab'mliiston'niean  to  abstain  >  fiom  asking 
ibraOoehden  Bills  it  would  bo'iaore  pleasant  if 
<m«  ooaM  sse  gib^ad  for  the  lailh  'that  this  absti* 
iMicewiM^be)>ermawmtr  SiriEtobert  Peel»  it  is 
trae^  ^  depiecalles  nothing  s^iuuch  "  aaosming  to 
]atiiament  for  newpowers  ;  but  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  depfseated  many  tilings  in  Ins  time,  Hvhich  he 
las  afterwimls  had  to  dd.'  What  if  the  ssTen 
miihoos  of  oenspitators  should  still,  go*  on  with 
tittir  eonsti^imcy  t  Wiil  the  krW  of  conspivsioyy  in 
that  esse;  ^  left  to  take  Its  oowse?.  WiUthi 
^mrameht  b«  disposed  to  try  iU  strength  a^n 
ats  prosectttion  ^  And  'how  often?  And  if  not^ 
what  is  t6  be  the  substitute  for  prosecutions  and 
the  law  of  eom^rscji'l  '  We  gite  Sir  Bdbert  Peel 
cRditforsoiiMi^ih'of  kmd-heafrtedness  andaioda^ 
mtfcmss  is  isspfied  in  not  Wihhing  to  gorern  by 
Ooension  Aets and  l^e  sword-^lf  he  can  help  it; 
but  whether  and  how  k^ng  he  will  be  able  to  help 
H,  depeiids  Bot  altogether  en  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but 
Mf  the  actual  fadts  and  leUiions  of  things.  Front 
the  kw  ef  Protestant  judges'  charging  strongly 
against  the  ^^^  other  aide,^  Knd  the  verdicts  of 
Onn^  juries  against  Catholic  conspirators,  the 
sftuM  f^te  of  Orange  bayonets  does  not  seem  im^ 
BMssaiabiy  remote.  The  physical  forceis  already 
in  pei^pecfi^e  thirty  thousand  strong ;  and  de^ 
pnestlon,  bowerer  sincere  and  fervent,  is  but  a 
<kiider  seettrity  a^inst  contingencies  that  may 
<aU  it  into  actiob.  On  the  whole,  the  minisieris^ 
piofflise  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  Coercion  Acts, 
tt  one  of  those  good  things  in  regard  to  which  pit^^ 
^t  people^  before  xetaming  thanks,  will  wait  and 
see. 

The  true' gualrantee  for  the  permanent  peace  of 
Ireiaad  (Mr.  O'Connell  ensures  its  present  tran*- 
qQiflitjr)i8  tobe  sought,  not  hk  the  paoi£fc  well* 
tteanlngnesa  ef  a  Tory  Preinier,  but  in  the  wise 
ssd  generous  temper  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britaiii,  who  have,  within  these  past  weeks,  dealt 
A  blow  M  the  Asoendaiicy  and  the  Repeal  together, 
whieh  cannot  be  withbut  a  wholesome  effect  on 
hoth.  The  reception  which  Mr.  O'Ooanell  has 
net  with  In  England  is  one  of  the  ^  great  facts  " 
of  the  day.  We  hope  its  sigillficance  will  not  be 
^nmdfttteod  either  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere.    In 
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itetmagnlfloent  €oTenMxa>den  cheer,  wlHoh 
ihoee  who  heard  it  wdU  never  forget  to  the  kteeb 
hour  of  their  IWes,  there  uroa  not  Repeal  of  the 
Union^^^noteventiie  ^Precursor  stage ^^ of  it^ at 
which  Mr.  O'Connell  ikttem  himself  monbem  e£ 
.FhgHshmen  hate  azriwd  }  there  was  net  a^reral 
of  dast  ytsar's  mischievoos  agitation  pi  Gelt  against 
Saxen ;  theie  ^as  not  a  paztide  of  flympathy  with 
the  aati<«£i^fish  politics  of  the  Monster  meetingi 
andthaDublinComEscdhakige.  There  was  Engfish 
kwe  ef  fair  play ;  there  was  the  reactkm  of  gener** 
eus  ^ad  hioneist  minds  in  favour  of  a  man  bdieved 
to  have  bieen  unfatarly  dealt  with ;  there  was  jus* 
tieettd  Ireland ;  time  was  religious  and  political 
equality<k^-ihe  equally  of  every  Calholio  with 
eirsry  Protestant^  and  df  ev^ry  Lrishman^th  eveiy 
Daglishmaa;  these  was  the  determination  to.up* 
hold  the  right  ef  peaoeful  and  legal  agitatba; 
there  was  the  censolidation  said  completuA  «f  the 
Legidattve  Union..  That  ^eer  was  the  Saxon'to 
attswerJ-^nd  the  Saxon  has  a  right  t^  be  proud  of 
it-^not  only  to  the  verdiot;  of  the  sectarian  juxy, 
but  to*  the  ont^urings  of  Celtic  animosity  ai 
Tsra  and  lluUa^maSt.  If  it  expressed  the  Bag* 
h&h  people's  wi^oome  to  O'ConneU,  and  Sympathy 
with  Ireland,  it  impised  their  utter  impracticabi- 
lity on  the  question  of  Repeal.  The  one  alien 
speech  of  the  English  Tory  CfaanoelJor,  and  ihe 
hundred  alien  speeches  of  the  Irish  Repeal  Agitar* 
tor,  were  alike  condemned  in  that  outburst  of 
Enghsh  enthusiasm  for  justice  to  Irehmd*  We 
hope  the  lesson  will  net  be  lost  on  Mr.  O'CoUneil :. 
he  ought  not  to  have  needed  it.  We  have  no  exH» 
peotation  of  seeing.  Repeal  formally  abandened 
yet  awhile^  bat  it  is  something  gained  that 
^  greater  moderation,  and  a  more  conciliatory 
spirit,"  aire  eiijoined  in  its  pursuit ;  and  the  neees*' 
sity  which  appears  to  be  felt  at  head-quarters  of 
vehemently  protesting  *'No  oomprondse,'* '  m^ 
lead  a  i&rewVl  Ibeker-on  to  suspect  that  the  life  is 
already  going  out  of  it.  The  English  Liberals, 
boih  in  and  out  of  parliament,  by  their  generous 
and  wise  reception  of  O'Connell,  have  done  much 
to  neutralise  the  mischiefs  both  of  the  prosecution 
and  the  agitation.  The  loimcr  experiment  will 
pifobably  not  be  repeated ;  and  the  discreeter  ad« 
vocates  of  Repeal  see  open  before  them  an  honour* 
able  retnat  on  the  first  change  of  men  and  mea* 
surqs.  Of  course,  the  agitation  will  go  ou  for  the 
pi^sent ;  but  it  is  henceforth  conditional,  provi* 
sional,  and  with  an  alternative  in  the  back-ground* 
If  the  English  welcome  to  the  Irish  Agitator  ia 
a  great  fact,  standing  out  in  bold  and  hopefiil  re*- 
lief  from  the  tedium  of  parliamentaiy  debates, 
whioh  few  mortals  read,  greater  still  is  that  Free- 
trade  agitation,  in  whose  proceedings  even  the 
Corent^Grarden  <iheer  of  the  21st  of  February  was 
but  the  episode  of  a  moment.  What  a  fact  it  is  I 
How  it  grows— bigger  and  bigger  every  week—- 
under  all  sorts  of  circumstances.  High  prices  and 
low  prices,  bad  harvests  and  good  harvests,  manu- 
facturing distress  and  revival  of  manufacturing 
prosperity,  the  inertness  of  opponents  and  their 
virulent  antagonism ^all  help;  nothing  comes 
amiss  to  the  League ;  it  can  digest  and  assunilate 
any  thmg>  Ihree  and  thrives  on  any  thmg,  and  keeps 
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woTking  away  with  a  foioe,  a  contimiityy  a  fttoam- 
engine  precision  and  regnlarity,  and  a  progteieive 
expansion  of  effort^  which  hting  everjiliing  witliin 
its  sweep,  and  make  its  eventual  and  not  remote 
snecess  as  eure  as  though  the  aet  for  total  and  im- 
mediate repeal  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
Queen's  printer.  This  League  is  doing  a  great 
work  with  a  strong  heart.  It  produces  the  doc- 
trines of  Adam  Smith  on  the  etage  of  the  patent 
theatres,  preaches  them  in  the  market-places  of 
country  towns,  heads  the  poll  with  them  at  city  of 
London  elections,  and  gets  votes  of  thanks  for 
them  from  county  meetings.  It  drags  the  Aristo- 
cracy of  Great  Britain  down  from  the  seventh 
heaven  of  the  Upper  House,  where  they  sat  like 
Epicurus'  gods,  to  the  har  of  puhlic  opinion,  where 
they  are  hut  as  men ;  and  makes  the  proud  and  lazy 
culprits  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction,  and  plead 
to  the  indictment  like  any  other  criminals.  These 
lords  and  gentlemen  are  certainly  playing  high  for 
their  chance  of  two  or  three  years  more  of  Com 
Law.  Their  Anti-League  agitation  is  not  a  wise 
proceeding.  It  evokes  a  power  that  will  soon  hreak 
loose  from  any  control  or  guidance  of  theirs ; 
already  has  the  People's  Charter  more  than  once 
divided  votes  and  speeches  with  '^  protection  to  na- 
tive industry."  It  shows  the  world,  too,  in  the 
most  edifying  way  possible,  what  manner  of  men 
they  are,  in  intellect  and  temper,  who  dare  to  chain 
down  the  industry,  and  limit  the  franchises  of  this 
mighty  British  people.  Perhaps  the  most  notice- 
able  result  as  yet  of  the  Anti -League  movement  is, 
that  it  supplies  the  heavily-taxed  inventive  powers 
of  League  orators  with  a  perpetual  variety  of  sti- 
mulating texts  and  topics,  and  saves  Covent-Garden 
meetings  from  all  possibility  of  growing  dull.  They 
had  better  have  stuck  to  Uieir  majorities,  and  let 
well  alone. 

We  look  on  this  Free-trade  agitation  with  an 
interest  and  sympathy  far  beyond  what  are  due  to 
its  direct  object  of  cheapening  food,  and  emanci- 
pating industry.  Both  for  what  it  is  in  itself,  and 
for  its  obvious  incidental  tendencies,  it  deserves 
the  heartiest  support  from  aU  dects  and  denomina- 
tions of  Liberals.  The  League  is  the  first  effectual 
organisation  of  the  classes  enfranchised  by  the  first 
Reform  Act,  and  of  the  classes  to  be  enfranchised 
by  the  next,  Under  leaders  of  their  own,  for  pur- 
poses of  their  own,  wielding  the  forces  of  opinion 
for  an  end  which  the  heads  of  both  the  old  parties 
alike  oppose.  It  is  pledged,  and  hitherto  has 
honourably  kept  its  pledge,  to  have  notiiing  to  do 
with  parties  or  party-leaders,  as  such.  It  makes 
no  account  of  Peel  or  Russell;  quietly  accepts  the 
aid  of  either,  and  quietly  defies  the  opposition  of 
both.  Again  we  entreat  our  friends,  the  Com- 
plete Suffragists,  to  see  if  this  Anti-Com-Law 
League  is  not  worthy  of  their  cooperation.  It  is 
doing  their  work — all  honest  men's  work.  It  has 
nothing  of  compromise  or  halfhess  about  it.  Its 
aim  is  a  radical  reform  in  one  large  branch  of  our 
national  policy  and  legislation;  the  agencies  by 
which  it  works  are  such  as  must  make  all  other 
radical  reforms  easier  and  surer.  It  is  humbling 
the  aristocracy  as  they  never  have  been  humbled 
yet— not  even  in  1832;  fot  We  fought  that  battle 


under  aristocratic  leaden ;  oompelliBg  the  Riflh« 
monds  and  Buckinghamw  to  come  down  from  thoi 
high  places  as  lords  of  Parliament,  and  plead  their 
cause  with  the  democracy-* who  are  lords  of  Ptt> 
liament  too^  in  another  senee.  It  is  preaching  th« 
doctrine  of  ^  the  people  the  only  touree  of  legiti* 
mate  power,"  in  a  most  efficient,  practiesl  kind 
of  way;  making  Tory  monopolists  acknowledgt 
that,  after  all,  popular  opinion  is  to  settle  the 
questicm,  and  not  their  majorities.  It  is  doing  a 
great  educational  work  on  the  public  mind:  no 
society  extant  comes  near  the  Loftgue  for  the  dif* 
fusion  of  useful  knowledge.  If  the  time  has  ever 
been  when  the  Corn-Law  question  was  a  nanow 
and  isolated  one,  that  time  is  gone ;  it  is  now,  in 
its  principles  and  practical  tendencies,  as  wide  u 
the  Suffrage  itself,  (or  wider  ;^  for  it  takes  in  the 
women  and  children.)  The  effectual  assertion  of 
the  right  of  the  people  to  feed  themselves  will  faci- 
litate the  obtaining  of  every  other  right:  the 
downfal  of  this  one  monopoly  will  be  the  looeen* 
ing  of  all  other  monopolies — abating  their  vahe^ 
diminishing  the  zeal  lor  their  defence,  impairing 
the  power  of  defence,  and  getting  the  enemy  into 
the  habit  of  being  beaten.  Both  for  what  it  ti  in 
itself,  and  for  its  inevitable  tendencies,  the  Free- 
trade  agitation  is  deserving  of  all  honest  men'i 
support ;  it  breaks  bulk  on  the  whole  of  the  aristo- 
cratic monopoly,  fiscal,  ecclesiastical,  and  parlis* 
mentary. 

If  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  expected  this  year  In 
the  way  of  just  and  beneficent  legislation,  the 
work  of  preparation  for  future  change,  legialatiTe 
and  organic,  is  going  on  as  fast  as  heart  could 
wish.  Facts  and  principles  are  daily  becoming 
familiar  to  the  public  mind,  which  must  tell 
powerfully  on  opinion  and  government.  That  r^ 
volution  in  our  literature  which  Crabbe  and  Elliott 
began,  and  which  hundreds  more  are  carrying  on, 
has  found  its  way  into  politics^  and  Is  rapidlj 
forming  political  wi'iters  and  epeiikers  to  new 
habits  of  thought.  The  practical,  matter-of-£ict» 
every-day  condition  of  the  hungry  and  toiling  mil- 
lions, is  more  and  more  realised  to  men  s  imagi- 
nations. Dorsetshire  labourers,  Carmarthenshire 
farmers,  Tipperary  peasants,  London  needle-women, 
the  life  which  these  and  the  like  of  these  lir^ 
perseveringly  obtrudes  itself  on  public  notice.  It 
is  daily  less  and  less  true  that  one  half  of  the 
world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives ; 
the  knowledge  is  collected  with  an  accuracy  and 
circulated  with  a  rapidity  which  the  hlstoiy  of  no 
time  or  country  can  match.  Not  by  royal  and 
Parliamentary  Commissions  is  the  work  done,  hot 
by  Reuben  and  the  Times'  reporter.  Not  in  great 
blue  books  are  the  results  chronicled,  but  in  a 
"Cryfrom  Ireland"  and  a  "Song  of  the  Shirt,"  The 
leading  journal  thunders  from  day  to  day  on  the 
case  of  the  poor  creatures  that  sleep  foodless  and 
shelterless  in  the  Parks ;  the  wages  paid  in  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Moses  &  Son  are  as  well 
known  to  the  public  as  are  the  Other  marvels  of 
that  celebrated  emporium  of  elegance  and  fashion; 
and  all  Europe  has  a  pretty  clear  notion  how  the 
world  goes  with  the  farm-labourers  on  the  estates 
of  Mr.  Bankes  and  the  Eari  of  Shafleebufy. 
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Landlords  csnnot  call  an  Anti<>Iieagae  meetings 
bat  thej  miut  ezpeet  to  hear  ozosft-questioiis  about 
the  woric  and  wages^  lodging  and  diet  of  the  poor 
of  the  paxishy  in  reply  to  wMch  it  will  not  do  to 
giro  eraaiTa  and  crooked  answers;  and  Mr. 
Cobdm  mmt  be  always  ready,  on  short  notice,  to 
tell  the  secrets  of  his  concern  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Ko  doubt  there  is  much  faction  and 
oot  a  little  hypocrisy  along  with  this  philan- 
thiophy ;  but  that  faction  and  hypocrisy  should 
take  this  particular  turn  is  a  significant  indication 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  There  may  be  all  sorts  of 
blonders  and  perversities  mixed  up  witH  it ;  but 
the  thing  will  work  itself  clear  as  it  goes  on. 
That  the  New  Poor^Law  does  not  make  the 
pauperism  whose  hardships  some  of  its  provisions 
hanhly  and  needlessly  aggravate ;  that  Messrs. 
Hoses  &  Son  are  not  individually  and  personally 
leqMiisible  for  the  low  market-price  of  needle- 
work ;  and  that  Metropolitan  Destitution  Relief 
Societies  cannot  permanently  diminish  the  num* 
beis  of  the  destitute,  or  better  the  condition  of 
those  who  are  struggling  to  keep  their  heads  above 
destitation  point,  are  discoveries  which  will  come 
probably  with,  time  and  experience.   At  all  events 


it  is  a  good  thing  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  Thera 
is  hope — the  best  of  hopes — ^in  this  new  Radicalism* 
It  is  a  seed  of  good,  which  will  bear  fruit  after  not 
many  days.  , 

In  the  general  negation  and  blank  with  which 
the  prospects  of  the  parliamentary  year  hava 
opened,  and  which  nothing  has  yet  occurred  ma- 
terially to  change^  one  thing  is  satisfactozy — we 
are  not  going  to  be  mystified  with  any  show  of 
compromise  or  half-way  concession.  The  people's 
way  lies  straight  and  clear  before  them.  At  length 
we  have  got  the  ulHmatum  of  the  Peel  Ministry 
and  the  Peel  Parliament ;  the  Irish  Church  as  it 
is,  and  the  sliding-scale  as  it  is,  with  everything 
else  to  match.  The  great  delusion  is  over ;  hence* 
forth  there  is  no  mistake,  can  be  no  mistake. 
The  moderate-fixed-duty  men,  the  Catholic- 
priest-endowment  men,  the  *^  security-grinders" 
of  all  sorts  and  degrees  are  left  without  a  hope 
— their  vocation  is  at  an  end.  We  are  come  now 
to  a  simple  naked  trial  of  strength  between  the 
feudal  power  and  the  industrial  power — ^the  ascen- 
dancy principle  and  the  religious-equality  princi* 
pie — ^the  worst  wrongs  of  the  past  and  the  best 
hopes  of  the  future. 
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This  work,  named  we  presume  after  Hazlitt's 
**SpirU  of  the  Affe^*  appears  ^  be  a  London  joint- 
stock  affair,  with  a  good  deal  of  a  c/f^ue-ish  or 
coterle-like  character.  It  however  contains  much 
fine  criticism,  and  not  a  little  good  writing.  Itsgene- 
lal  strain  is  laudatory,  and  that  in  several  instances 
to  an  extreme  degree.  A  few  leading  writers — as 
Dickens  among  the  prose  fictionists^  and  Tennyson 
among  the  poets — are  honoured  with  an  entire, 
long,  and  elaborate  article ;  while  persons  of  infe- 
rior note,  in  the  estimation  of  the  author  of  the 
New  Spirit  of  the  Age,  are  coupled  up  in  a  leash,  or 
presented  in  groups  of  threes  and  fours;  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  association  being  either  similitude  or 
contrast.  The  work  opens  with  Boz  at  great 
length,  and  with  great  propriety ;  as  his  ingenious 
critic  regards  Mr.  Dickens  as  the  greatest  writer 
of  prose  fiction  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  dis- 
sertation is»  indeed,  more  an  elaborate  eulogy  than 
sn  analysis  or  criticism  of  hb  works ;  and  with 
lome  petty  blemishes,  tenfold  atoned  for,  Dickens 
is,  in  pl^  terma^  placed  above  Scott,  Fielding, 
Le  Sage,  and,  to  crown  all,  Cervantes, — save,  in- 
deed, that  he  has  not  produced  a  character  like 
I>on  Quixote.  This  is  an  important  blank.  The 
individual  who  the  most  nearly  approaches  the 
Inimitable  is  Hogarth — but  Hogarth  as  seen  in  the 
fervid  if  paradoxical  commentaries  of  Hazlitt,  or 
the  vagaries  and  brilliant  fancies  of  Charles  Lamb. 
"There  are  no  caricatures  in  the  portraits  of 
Hogarth,  nor  are  there  any  in  those  of  Dickens.** 
Three  times  over,  in  the  course  of  the  paper,  we 
are  told  that  Dickens  never  caricatures.    It  is  only 

*  Edit«d  bj  B.  H.  Home,  author  of  the  "  Orion,"  "  Gregory 
« n.,"  &e.  fte.    2  vols,  post  8vo,  with  portndtB.    Lonaon : 


the  illustrations  of  Cruikshank  which  make  people 
sometimes  imagine  he  does.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
his  characters  untrue,  or  exaggerations ;  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  "/oc-«mifo  crea/tions^  though  few 
people  could  have  guessed  as  much.  Happy  the 
author  who  finds  so  penetrating  a  critic  as  Mr. 
Dickens  has  found  here ;  one  who  discovers  every 
character  and  every  page  to  be  teeming  with  recon- 
dite beauties,  of  which,  we  are  certain,  their  author 
himself  never  dreamed.  The  greatest  of  all  Mr. 
Dickens's  productions  is  his  last, "  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit."  No  other  author  could  have  written  one  of 
its  chapters.  And  if  Martin  Chuzzlewit  be  the 
greatest  work,  Mr.  Pecksniff  is  the  greatest  char- 
acter Dickens  has  ever  drawn.    Yea— 

The  plausible,  smooth-surfaced,  self-possessed  hypo- 
crite, Mr.  Pecksniff— the  character  which  bids  fkir  to  be, 
when  the  work  is  finished,  the  master-piece  of  all  the 
author's  numerous  characters,  or  rivalled  only  by  the 
more  subtle  delineation  of  young  Martin  Chnzslewit. 

The  public  are,  it  seems,  as  usual,  committing 
sad  blunders  in  regard  to  Mr.  Dickens's  books. 
''The  'Sketches  by  Boz*  are,  for  the  most  part,*' 
we  are  told,  "  rather  poor  affairs."  **  There  are 
few  of  the  papers  above  mediocrity.'*  But  suc- 
ceeding performance8,espeoially  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
have  proved  their  author  to  be,  in  fiction,  the  mas* 
ter- spirit  of  hb  age ;  and  surely  of  all  ages,  if  he 
surpass  Scott,  Fielding,  and  Le  Sage,  which  is  very 
distinctly  intimated.  Gay,  in  his  Beggars  Opera^  is 
heldas  nothing ;  and  Dickens  would  have  beenequal 
to  Cervantes,  who  seems  a  very  great  favourite 
with  the  critic,  only  that  he  is  not  pleased  to  be  so 
"  elevated  and  poetical"  in  his  conceptions  of  char- 
acter, and  that  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to 
"delineate"  such  a  character  as  Don  Q,«ixot«» 
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Probably  not;  nor  yet  to  conceive  it.    But  we 
most  cite  our  critic* 

Bir.  Dickens  has  often  been  compared  with  Scott, 
with  Fielding,  and  Le  Sage.  He  is  not  at  all  like  Scott, 
whose  materials  are  deriyedfirom  histories  and  traditions, 
as  shown  by  his  elaborate  notes  to  every  chapter^— all 
worked  up  with  consummate  skill.  Mr.  Dickens  has  no 
notes  deriyed  from  books  or  records,  bat  from  a  most 
retentive  memory  and  sabtle  associations;  and  all  this 
he  works  np  by  the  aid  of  an  inyentive  gemus,  and  by 
genuine  impnlse  rather  than  art. 

So  then,  Scott  knew  nothing  of  actual  life; 
^  his  materials  are  derived  from  histories  and  tra- 
ditions ? ''    They  must,  however,  be  histories  never 
written,  traditions  never  told  of,  where  they  are 
not  **  materials"  in  the  same  sense  with  those  tra- 
ditions on  which  Shakspere  has  founded  his  dra- 
mas, or  Chaucer  his  tales.    In  what  tradition  or 
history  did  Scott,  to  begin  with  his  first  romance, 
find  the  Baron  Bradwardine  and  his  factor,  Bailie 
Macwheeble?  where  the  « innocent,"  "Daft  Davie"  ? 
Ebenezer  Cruikshank  of  the  candlesticks?  Bean 
Lean  and  his  daughter  ?  Fergus,  and  his  sister  1  and 
ihe  endless  groups,  high  and  low,  which  figure  in 
that  one  work  ?    Where  has  he  found  the  charac- 
ters of  Guy  Mannering  in  tradition  and  history? 
the  Laird  of  EUangowan?  Dandie  Dinmont,  and 
Dominie  Samson  ?    The  gipsy  woman  had  a  kind 
of  skeleton  in  local  tradition,  and  Scott  has  made 
the  dry  bones  live, — made  her  immortal.    We 
have  mentioned  but  some  of  the  characters  of  the 
^&r8t  two  only  of  Scott's  romances,  which  of  them- 
selves may,  we  think,  establish  for  him  something 
besides  the  power  of  working  up  the  ready-got  ma- 
terials of  history  and  tradition  ;  something  like — 
very  like— -inventive  and  original  genius.  We  shall 
not  speak  of  The  Antiquary,  or  Old  Mortality,  or 
The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  or  The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,  or  Bob  Boy,  or  twenty  more  books;  as  we 
conceive  that  those  who  injudiciously  mention  Scott 
and  Dickens  in  the  same  day,  do  the  latter  gentle- 
man positive  wrong  and  disparagement.  Does  it  not 
sometimes  look  as  if,  with  a  great  deal  of  talk,  the 
critics  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  (however  it 
may  be  with  the  readers)  did  not  understand,  nor 
at  all  appreciate  Scott,  No;  scarcely  even  Hazlitt, 
in  all  the  richness,  fulness,  and  variety  of  Scott's 
teeming  and  shaping  mind.  We  remember  to  have 
seen  one  of  the  characters  delineated  in  this  New 
^rit  of  the  Aye,  while  expressing  great  and,  indeed, 
unbounded  admiration  for  Scott,  lamenting  that 
he  could  see  humanity  only  in  two  aspects ;  those 
of  lords  and  ladles,  with  their  valets  and  waiting- 
maids.*    When  we  shall  meet  with  another  fic- 
tionlst  at  all  approaching  Scott  in  commanding 
Aweep  of  many-coloured  life,  in  its  heights  and 
depths  and  broad  levels,  as  well  as  in  its  odd  nooks 
and  bye-comers,  we  shall  begin  to  understand  the 
wisdom  of  instituting  comparisons  between  him 
and  others.    It  is  admitted  that,  unlike  Scott  and 
Fielding,  Mr.  Dickens  works  upon  no  plan ;  that 
he  cannot  construct  or  tell  a  story ;  and  this,  too, 
would  seem  to  be  a  merit  in  the  eyes  of  his  critic, 
from  the  freedom  it  allows. 
He  imposes  no  restraints  upon  himself  as  to  method 

*  Miss  Sfartineatt,  somewhere  in  TaiCt  Magasine,  firtl 
sme$,  advanced  this  opinion. 


or  map;  his  genins  eannot  bear  the  curb,  hai  goes  danc- 
ing along  the  high  road,  and  bolts  ad  tibiUm,  (U  ii  do( 
to  be  admired.)  He  is  like  Scott  and  Fielding  in  the 
fleshly  solidity,  costume,  and  completeness  of  his  exter- 
nal portraitures.  He  is  also  like  Fielding  in  some  of  his 
best  internal  poitraitnres.  Scott  does  very  UtUe  in  thai 
way.  The  preface  to  the  French  translation  of  *^  Nich- 
olas Nickleby,"  says  of  it, "  Ce  livre  est  une  psnonna 
mouvant  de  toutes  les  classes  de  la  soci^t^  AugUise;  un 
critique  fine  et  piquante  de  tons  les  ridicules,  une  vaste 
composition  k  la  maniere  de  '  Gil  Bias,'  oii  mllle  person- 
nages  divers  se  meuvent  et  posent  devant  le.lectenr/' 
This  is  quite  true  as  to  the  method  of  workii\g  out  their 
ideas;  but  with  this  moving  panorama  of  divers  classes, 
and  the  excellent  delineation  of  character,  all  resem- 
blance ceases.  The  tendency  of  the  great  and  too  de- 
lightful work  of  Le  Sage,  is  to  give  us  a  contempt  for 
oar  species,  and  to  show  Uiat  dishonesty  and  cunning  are 
the  best  policy. 

There  is  here  injustice  to  the  moral  purpose  of 
Le  Sage.  Dishonesty  and  cunning  are  seen,  for  a 
time,  to  prosper ;  but  they  are  never  shown  to  be, 
ultimately,  '*  the  best  policy."  But  we  must  not 
pass  a  more  egregious  heresy.  Scott,  it  seems, 
does  very  little  "  in  the  way  of  internal  portrai- 
ture." The  phrase  is  ambiguous.  Is  there  no 
"  internal  portraiture,**  to  take  but  two  cases,  and 
these  extreme  opposites,  in  Balfour  of  Burley  and 
Lucy  Ashton?  No  power  of  "internal  portrai- 
ture" in  Scott ;  no  inner  development ;  no  •*  war- 
fare within"  1  We  advise  the  critic  of  Dickens  to 
return  to  the  study  of  the  Scottish  novels :  theit 
is  a  treasure  unexplored,  if  not  yet  wholly  un- 
known, in  store  for  him  in  these  voltfmes. 

With  an  amiable  simplicity,  which  in  the  su- 
thor  of  the  article  on  Robert  Montgomery,  in  the$e 
volumes,  might  look  like  irony,  the  critic  thus  un- 
folds the  nature  and  tenure  of  the  literary  renown 
of  Mr.  Dickens. 

The  slowness,  and  dogged  grudging  with  which  the 
English  public  are  brought  to  admit  of  great  merit, 
except  in  cases  where  their  admiration  is  suddenly  car- 
ried off  unawares  fh>m  them,  is  only  to  be  equalled  b; 
the  prodigality  of  disposition  towards  a  favourite  once 
highly  established .  And  this  influences  all  classes,  more 
or  less.  A  recent  instance  must  have  caused  our  author 
great  merriment.  At  a  public  dinner  a  short  time  since, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  regretting  the  absence  of  M^ 
friend  Mr.  Dickens,  paid  an  appropriate  and  well- 
merited  compliment  to  the  breadth  of  surface  over  which 
the  life,  character,  and  general  knowledge  contained  in 
his  works,  extended.  The  reporter  not  rightly  hearing 
this,  or  not  attending  to  it,  but  probably  saying  to  him- 
self, •*  Oh — it's  about  Dickens — one  can't  go  wrong," 
gave  a  version  of  the  learned  Serjeant's  speech  in  the 
next  morning's  paper,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Dickens' 
genius  comprised  that  of  all  the  greatest  minds  of  the 
time  put  together,  and  that  his  works  represented  all 
their  works.  The  high  ideal  and  imaginative — the  im- 
provements in  the  steam-engine  and  machinery — ^ali  the 
new  discoveries  in  anatomy,  geology,  and  diectricitj, 
with  the  prize  cartoons,  and  history  and  philosophy 
thrown  into  the  bargain;— -search  from  the  ''Sketches  br 
Boz"  to  Martin  Chuzzlewit  inclusive,  and  you  shall  find 
in  some  shape  or  other  •'properly  understood,"  cverr- 
thing  valuable  which  the  world  of  letten  elsewhere 
contains. 

Leaving  the  injudicious,  because  overdone  pane* 
gyrio  on  Mr.  Dickens theauthor,  we  havennmingled 
pleasure  in  extracting  what  is  said  of  theman,  leav- 
ing, however,  the  prophesied  immortality  of  his 
writings  to  their  natural  chances. 

«  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  tiie  «  Old  Cnrioiity  Shop," 
"  Oliver  Twist,"  and  "  Martin  Chuaalewi>,"  wiU  !»▼«  «* 
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loQf  u  tna  Htenttue  endiures,  and  take  Tank  with  the 
works  of  Cerrantes,  of  Hogarth,  atid  De  Foe. 

Mr.  Diekens  is^  In  prirate,  Tery  much  what  might  be 
expected  from  his  works  ;  by  no  means  an  inTariable 
nioeidence.  He  talks  mnch  or  little  according  to  his 
sTznpsthies.  His  conrersation  is  genial.  He  hates  ar* 
gnmeat;  in  fact,  he  is  unable  to  argue — a  common  ease 
with  impulsite  characters  who  see  the  whole  truth,  and 
feel  it  crowding  and  struggling  at  once  for  immediate 
utterance.  He  neTer  talks  for  effect,  but  for  the  truth 
or  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  He  tells  a  story  admirably, 
ud  generally  with  humorous  exaggerations.  His  nym- 
psthies  are  of  the  broadest,  and  his  literary  tastes  appro- 
dite  all  ezcellenoe.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  poetry 
of  TtonnTson.  Mr.  Dickens  has  singular  personal  acti- 
Titj,  &nd  is  fond  of  games  of  practical  skill.  He  is  also 
s  great  walker,  and  rery  much  giyen  to  dancing  Sir 
Roger  de  CoTerley.  In  priTate,  the  general  impression 
of  him  is  tbat  of  a  first-rate  practical  intellect,  with 
"no  aoossnse"  about  him.  Seldom,  if  erer,  has  any 
mai  been  more  beloved  by  oontemporary  authors,  and 
bj  the  pnblio  of  his  time.  His  portrait  in  the  present 
work  is  extremely  like  him. 

If  we  cannot  go  along  with  the  New  Spirit  of  the 
Age  in  its  exaggerated  praise,  we  do,  however  nn- 
amiable  it  may  appear,  cordially  concur  in  some 
of  its  few  sentences  of  **  deep  damnation."  Thomas 
logoldsby  is  the  most  prominent  instance  of  dealing 
told,  unmingled,  and  lichly-merited  censure ;  and 
this  because  his  faults,  or  vices,  are  of  the  blackest 
kmd  which  literature  can  perpetrate.  The  In- 
poldjby  legends  are  justly  held  to  he  depraved  and 
depraving  in  spirit;  foul  themselves,  and  fertile  of 
orruption.  But  the  author  of  these  "'jegends,  it 
seems,  means  no  ill ;  he  is  "  but  in  fun ;"  he  poisons 
only  in  jest  And  on  this  alleged  condition  our 
critic  bravely  takes  l^im  up. 

The  Btoiy  of  Nell  Cook  (second  series)  is  very  dearly 
3B(1  graphically  told  in  rhyme.  Nelly  is  the  cook-maid 
of  a  portly  Canon,  a  learned  man,  "with  a  merry  eye." 
^'^Uy,  besides  being  an  excellent  cook,  is  also  a  very 
•^ely  laas;  and  the  twofold  position  she  holds  in  the 
pQTate  establishment  of  the  Canon,  is  sufficiently  s^par- 
est  In  this  merry  condition  of  gastronomical  affairs, 
tjere arrives  "a  lady  gay"  in  a  coach  and  four,  whom 
the  Canon  presses  to  his  breast  as  his  niece,  gives  her  his 
blessing,  and  kisses  her  ruby  lip.  Nelly,  the  mistress- 
cook,  looks  askew  at  this,  suspecting  they  were  **  a  little 
lea  tban  Idn,  and  rather  more  than  kind."  The  gay 
lady  remains  feaating  with  the  Canon  in  his  house, 
quaffing  wine,  and  singing  BMing  Joan  !  The  cook 
wcomcs  jealous  of  the  clergyman,  hates  the  assumed 
nioce,  and  bits  upon  a  plan  for  discovering  the  real  truth 
of  the  rehitionship.  She  hides  the  poker  and  tongs  in 
tbe  lady's  bed  1  The  said  utensils  remain  there  unheeded 
oBimg  ux  weeks;  and  the  primitive  muse,  with  "a  fine 
TCffi  of  morality,"  says  she  does  not  know  where  the 
iMy  took  her  rest  all  that  time  1  To  be  brief:  Nelly 
pota  poison  into  her  cookery  ;  the  bell  rings  for  prayers  ; 
we  Canon  does  not  come — cannot  be  found.  They 
J^rch,  however,  and  eventually  breaking  open  the  door 
«  a  bed-chamber,  they  find  the  Canon  lying  dead  upon 
we  bed,  and  his  « Niece"  upon  the  floor,  dead  abo. 
^  black,  swollen,  livid  forms,  are  described  ;  and  the 
Pnor  then  says, «  WeU  1  here  's  a  pretty  go  !"  When 
;J*  J*wn«<i  relationship  of  the  parties  is  mentioned  in 
w  sacred  Ikne,"  the  Sacristan  "puts  his  thumb  unto 
J^  nose,  and  speads  his  fingers  out  1 "  It  may  now  be 
™y  aanmed,  wHh  submission,  that  the  Ingoldsby 
f««  fa  aot  serious,  but  only  in  fun  ;  in  fkct,  that  she  it 
J™'*«>gny."  To  proceed,  therefore,  with  the  se- 
^el  of  this  extremely  dioU  story. 

The  monks,  or  somebody  emploved  by  them,  as  it 
wems,  seize  upon  Nelly,  and  taking"  up  a  heavy  paving- 
J^*  Bear  the  Gaaoa's  door,  bury  her  alive  under  it. 


*<IVe  been  toU,  tbat  moon  and  groaU,  and  fearful  wail  and 

shriek 
Came  from  beneath  that  paving-stone  for  noarly  half  a  week— 
For  three  lonff  days,  and  three  long  nights,  came  forth  those 

sounds  of  fear ; 
Then  all  was  o*er— they  never  more  fell  on  the  listening  ear !  ^ 

Excellent  fun  I — buried  alive  !— moans  and  shrieks  for 
three  days  and  nights  ! — ^really  this  fine  vein  of  morality 
will  be  the  death  of  us  ! 

But  these  things  are  not  meant  to  be  pleasant  This 
is  meant  to  be  serious.  It  certainly  looks  very  like  that 
In  process  of  years  three  masons  take  up  the  heavy 
stone,  and  underneath  it,  in  a  sort  of  dry  well,  they  dis* 
cover  a  fleshless  skeleton.  This  also  looks  very  serious. 
But  presently  we  shall  find  that  horror  and  levity  are 
exquisitely  blended :  the  <<  smiles  and  the  tears,"  as  it  is 
beautiftally  said  by  some  admirers,  in  extenuation.  For 
**  near  this  fleshless  skeleton"  there  lies  a  small  pitcher* 
and  a  "mouldy  piece  of  ^sttn^-crust !"  Here  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  Life  and  Death  meet  in  horrible  con- 
summation.   It  is  awfhlly  ftinny  indeed  ! 

Under  the  head  of  "  Moral,"  at  the  end,  all  morality 
is  evaded  by  silly  common-place  exhortations,  intended 
to  pass  for  humour,  such  as  cautioning  "  learned  Clerks  " 
not  to  "keep  a  pretty  serving-maid ;"  and  "  don*t  let 
your  Niece  sing  BobUnng  Jean,"  and  "  don't  eat  too  much 
pie  I " — poisoned  pie. 

Here  is  another  of  these  fine  veins  of  a  Muse  who 
"poisons  in  jest."  A  learned  Clerk — the  clergy  are 
'specially  favoured  with  prominently  licentious  posi- 
tions in  these  horrible  pleasantries — a  learned  Clerk 
comes  to  visit  the  wife  of  Gengulphus  in  his  ab- 
sence. They  eat,  and  drink,  heM  revels  ;  the  "  spruce 
young*  Clark"  finds  himself  very  much  at  home 
with  "  that  frolicksome  lady  ; "  and  then,  having 
placed  everything  quite  beyond  doubt,  the  primitive 
Muse  leaves  a  blank  with  asterisks,  as  if  she  were  too 
delicate  to  say  more.  Daring  one  of -tbsir  fbstivitleB  the 
husband,  Qengulphus,  returns  from  a  pilgrimage.  The 
learned  Clerk,  the  spruce  young  divine^  is  concealed  by 
the  wife  in  a  closet,  and  she  then  bestows  all  manner  of 
fond  attentions  upon  her  weary  husband,  whose  "  weak- 
ened body"  is  soon  overcome  by  some  strong  drink,  and 
he  falls  into  a  sound  sleep.  The  youn^  diviiie  then 
comes  out  of  the  cloeet,  and  assists  the  wife  in  murder- 
ing Gengulphus,  by  smothering  and  suflbcation,  all  of 
whioh  is  related  with  the  utmost  levity.  After  this, 
they  deliberately  cut  up  the  corpse. 

*<  So  the  Clerk  and  the  Wife,  they  each  took  a  knife, 

And  the  ntppeis  that  nipped  the  loaf-sugar  for  tea  ; 
With  the  edges  and  points  they  severed  the  joints 

At  the  clavicle,  elbow,  hip,  ankle,  and  knee.** 
Having  dismembered  him  "  limb  fVom  limb,"  cutting  ofl!' 
his  hands  at  the  wrists,  by  means  of  the  great  sugar- 
nippers,  they  determhie  upon  throwing  his  head  down 
the  welL  Befbre  doing  this,  however,  they  cut  oif  hia 
long  bewd,  and  stuff  it  into  the  cushion  of  an  arm-chair, 
all  of  whidi  is  laughably  told.  Then,  the  Muse  does  not 
mean  to  be  serious  t — this  is  not  intended  as  an  account 
of  a  murder  done,  or  anything  beyond  a  joke.  Bead  the 
next  status. 

*«  Tbey  contrived  to  peek  up  the  trunk  in  a  sack. 

Which  they  hid  m  an  osier  bed  outside  the  town, 
The  Clerk  bearing  anna,  legs,  and  all  on  his  back, 

As  the  late  Mr.  Qreenaore  served  Mrs.  Blown.** 

Exactly— this  is  the  point  at  issue— here  is  the  direct, 
clearly-pronounced  comparison  with  an  actual  horror, 
made  palpi^le  beyond  all  dispnte.  As  did  Greenaore, 
in  like  manner  did  this  q»mce  young  Clerk  1 

In  the  same  admirable  style,  others  of  these 
rhymed  infamies  are  dissected.  It  was  a  needful 
and  a  most  meritorious  service  to  literature  and 
morality.  These  Legends  are  allowed  to  possess 
great  talent  of  its  own  low  kind;  though  that 
talent  is  perhaps  overrated.  They  possess  a  cer- 
tain knack,  a  practical  facility,  and  a  power  of 
captivating  a  yery  lai^ge  class — far  too  large  a 
class — who  are  accurately  described  as  being — 
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Extramely  disposed  to  be  pleaied  with  »  oleTer  dall^ 
anee  amidst  aiiBeeiiily  subjects  and  stories  ;  a  liquorish 
temerity  which  continaally  approaches  the  Tery  yeige  of 
Terbal  grossness,  and  escapes  under  the  insinuation  ;  in 
fact,  an  ingenious  **  wrapping  up"  of  all  manner  of  un- 
sightly, unsaTonry,  and  unmentionable  things.  The 
quantity  of  eommon-place  slang  in  these  Legends  is  a 
remarkable  feature. 

The  yeiy  objectionable,  but  well-abused,  if 
muoh  admired  Jack  Skeppard,  with  the  wont  of 
the  embodied  Thieved  LUer^thtre  of  the  timee,  arc 
held  to  be  much  less  reprehensible  in  tendency  than 
these  Ingoldsby  abominations ;  and  in  this  judg- 
ment every  reflecting  mind  must  ooncur.  Let  every 
one  whom  it  concerns  carefdlly  read  this  paper ; 
andy  If  he  has  any  shame  or  grace  remaining,  con- 
fess that  he  has  done  erievous  wrong  in  suffering 
these  Legends  to  captivate  and  pollute  his  mind, 
and  henceforth  thrust  all  such  defilements  from  him 
with  indignation  and  horror.  It  is  well  said,  '*  The 
present  age  is  bad  enough  without  such  ministers." 
By,  we  daresay,  an  unstudied  arrangement,  it  so 
happens  that  an  account  of  Dr.  South  wood  Smith 
and  Lord  Ashley,  and  of  their  philanthropic  labours, 
precedes  the  analysis  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends. 
Let  the  author  of  them  look  at  himself  in  their 
light,  and  repent  and  amend  his  ways, 

A  high  panegyric  on  Mr.  Savage  Landor — a  per- 
son of  whom  everybody  has  heard,  but  of  whom  few 
know  anything,  save  that  he  possesses,  and  per- 
haps prizes^  a  character  for  self-willedness  and 
literary  arrogance — ^flows  much  less  freely  from  the 
heart  of  the  writer  than  the  eulogy  on  Mr.  Dickens, 
which,  at  all  events,  seems  sincere  and  cordial.  The 
panegyric  on  Mr.  Landor  looks  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing to  be  done;  and  it  is  not  well  done  ;  as  if 
the  writer  felt  this  same  praise  to  be  a  tough  job, 
and  one  for  which  an  indifferent  public,  which  has 
nnpardonably  overlooked  that  gentleman's  trans- 
cendant  merits,  would  feel  little  grateful.  The 
writer  is  gratulatoiy  upon  a  certain  production  of 
Mr.  Lander's  not  having  been  published — ^to  the 
di4grace  of  its  author,  we  presume,  he  means ;  but 
it  certainly  has  been  published.  If  any  one  wish 
to  form  a  true  estimate  of  Mr.  Savage  Landor  as  a 
writer,  who,  whatever  be  his  classical  attainments, 
has  little  influence  of  any  kind  upon  his  age,  and 
consequently  little  business  in  its  Spirit,  he  should 
study,  along  with  this  idealized  portrait,  another 
which  appeared,  some  time  since,  in  Blackwood^B 
Magadnej  and  with  a  good  name  to  it.  He  may 
make  out  the  truth  of  resemblance  between  the 
very  opposite  paintings  of  the  two  artists. 

William  and  Mary  Howitt  receive  great  and 
deserved  praise ;  but  we  take  for  granted  that  the 
leaders  of  ToU  must  know  all  that  can  be  said  of 
their  writings  and  way  of  life.  It  is  such  as  com- 
mends and  exalts  the  profession  of  literature  even 
when  followed  by  persons  of  talents  and  attainments 
very  inferior  to  those  which  distinguish  these 
pleasant  ministers  to  the  public  instruction.  Dr. 
Pusey  is  a  greater  notoriety  at  present;  but  of 
him  too,  thanks  to  the  newspapers,  the  public 
know  a  good  deal ;  and  the  sketch  given  here  is  of 
the  slightest  texture.  Dr.  Pusey  is  a  man  of  an- 
cient and  noble  Saxon  descent.  He  was  bom  in  the 
first  ytBx  of  the  centttry.    The  Tractarian  Heresi- 


aich  is  grandson  to  the  Radical  £ail  of  Radnor. 
Here  is  a  climax !     He  is  going,  it  is  said,  to 
reside  in  Leeds,  where  reigns  Dr.  Hook,  nephew 
to  Theodore  Hook.  Here  is  another  dimax,  or  anti-     ! 
dimax  ;  and  such  in  these  days  are  the  strange 
varieties  of  characters  and  opinions  to  be  foond  in 
families.  Theodore  Hook,bythe  way,  is  aocoratdy     | 
appreciated  among  the  modem  novelists  who  are 
heie  grouped  together.    A  fair  measure  of  justice  is 
dispensed  to  all  of  them  with  one  exception,  though    i 
a  very  stinted  measure  oompared  with  that  dealt 
to  Mr.  Dickens.     His  laurel  is  the  Aaron's  nd 
which  swallows  up  all  the  rest.     The  excep-     , 
tion  is  Mrs.  TroUope ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  the 
Editor  protesting  or  dissenting  in  a  foot-note  from 
the  judgment  pronounced  on  that  lady.    It  is  efi- 
dent  that  the  author  has  not  very  careftifly  read 
her  novels^  and  especially  her  later  ones.    She  is, 
at  least,  not  like  Theodore  Hook.     She  does  not 
scoff  at  the  poor  because  they  are  poor ;  snd  she 
has  no  scmple  at  making  more  than  *'  fan  of  a 
lord."    She  is  a  very  loyal  lady,  and  a  veiy  daring 
female  writer ;  but  her  satire  is  confined  to  no  class. 
She  never  has  thought  it  one  of  the  finest  points  of 
a  dashing  fellow,  '*  not  to  pay  his  tailor's  bilL*  We 
imagine  her  critic  would  like  her  better  were  he 
better  acquainted  with  her  writings.    If  she  has 
strong  prejudices,  she  has  few  merely  conventional 
hypocrisies. 

Of  Mrs.  Gore,  hadthe  critic  applied  himself  to  hei  I 
voluminous  fictions  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  has 
analyzed  the  writings  of  Dickens — ^fishiug  up  nn- 
suspected  beauties  and  displaying  the  recondite  in  i 
broad  day — the  seventy-six  pages  devoted  to  the 
Boz  progeny  had  certainly  swelled  to  thrice  that 
number  in  describing  that  of  Mothers  and  Jhugk- 
ters*  Yet  it  is  something  to  draw  forth  the  acknov- 
ledgment  that  Mrs.  Gore 

Within  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  has  diatiBMd 
nearly  all  her  contemporaries  by  a  rapid  snecetiion  of 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  novels  in  our  language. 

Kone  of  these  novels  are  described  save  Cecil, 
which  is  certainly  either  not  the  star  of  the  family, 
or  else  in  another  sense  the  only  star.  A  much  hap- 
pier illustration  of  Mrs.  Gore's  powers  might  easiir 
have  been  found  than  Cecil.  Mr.  James,  Hook,  Mar- 
ryat,  Ainsworth,  and  Lever  are  each  discussal,  and 
that  pretty  fairly,  and  in  few  words.  It  is  thought 
unnecessary  to  be  too  severe  on  the  popular  Ains- 
worth, as  his  faults  have  been  already  smartly 
chastised ;  and  his  new  book  is  described  ss  below 
criticism ;  or,  in  other  words,  not  a  work  of  lite- 
rature at  all,  but  a  picture-book,  full  of  pretty 
pictures,  and  full  of  catalogues,  and  numberleas 
suits  of  clothes^  green  jerkins,  white  plumes^  silver 
tissue,  and  spangles  of  gold  :  very  harmless  work 
this.  Lever  is  thus  despatdied  among  the  Irish 
Novelists : — 

Lever,  well  known  Ui  the  popular  Hteiaturs  of  th* 
day,  as  «  Harry  Lorrequer,"  writes  Irish  novels  too, 
and  therefore  is  mentioned  in  this  place.  He  has  a 
large  cirele  of  readers,  and  many  of  them  would  say 
they  prefer  him  to  smybody  else  ;  but  if  you  tried  to 
elicit  from  them  one  good  reason,  they  would  hm  d« 
better  answer  to  give  than  "  Oh  !  he's  a  capital  fellow ! 
What  the  French  call  maUriai  life,  is  the  whole  life  he 
recognises  ;  and  that  life  is  a  jest,  and  a  very  loud  onf) 
in  his  philosophy.     The  sense  of  beauty  and  lore  he 
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dots  Boi  iMognift  at  aU,  except  in  our  modern  eondi- 
tion  of  fodel  animale.  To  read  him  is  like  Bitting  in 
ilM  next  room  to  an  orgie  of  gentlemen  topers^  with 
th«ir  noisy  gentility  and  ''hip  1  hip  !  hnrras  I"  and  the 
nttling  din  of  plateo  and  glasses.  In  his  way,  he  is  a 
nrj  eltrer  writer,  nobody  can  deny ;  bvt  he  it  eon- 
tneted  and  eonventional,  and  nnveflned  in  his  line  of 

coDTeaiionality He  has  undoubted  humonr 

mi  a  quick  tiJent  of  inyention  of  oomic  scenes,  which 
geoerally  end  in  broad  farce.  He  does  not  represent 
&irly  eren  the  social  and  jovial  side  of  men  of  mneh  re- 
iioement,  or,  if  he  does,  he  should  not  represent  them  as 
hi  does,  on  otf  sides  thns  social  and  joTial. 

''A  capital  fellow  "—is  Lorrequer  accounted  by  his 
readers ;  and  that  expression  we  take  to  be  the  most 
eompaot  and  complete  estimate  of  him.  The  sort  of 
rtsder  for  Harry  Lorrequer,  is  one  of  those  right 
jorial  blades  who  eaa  dismiss  his  six  down  of  oysters 
led  a  tankard  of  stout  ''after  the  play,"  and  then  ad- 
joom  with  some  other  capital  fellows  to  brandy-and- 
waUr  and  a  Welsh  rabbit,  pleasantly  relieyed  by 
poached  eggs,  and  cigars,  and  a  eomio  song  ;  yet  rise 
tkenezt  morning  without  a  fraction  of  headache,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  a  stonadi,  and  go  to  breakfast 
with  a  foz-hnnter. 

Bat''ThfiIridhNoyeli8U"i8bereatitle  of  far  too 
great  pretensions,  for  all  that  is  said  of  them. 
Banim  is,  however,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
and  this  is  ao  far  satisfactory ;  and  Lover  ia  placed 
&r  above  Lever,  and  so  ia  Carleton.  These  three  are 
indeed  vital  Irisfay  each  difFerent,  and  each  perfec- 
tion in  his  own  sphere. Bui wer  gets,  like  Dickens, 

1  whole  niche  to  himself,  though,  of  course,  a  mucli 
mailer  one,  Zanoni  ig  held  to  be  hb  greatest 
work,  as  3Cartin  Chuzzlewit  is  that  of  Dickens. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  and  we  daresay 
this  may  also  be  the  author's  own  opinion.  Zanoni 
is  oertainly  the  most  studied  e£fort  of  Bui  wer,  and  also 
of  all  his  fictions  ^  the  purest  and  highest  in  moral 

purpose/' The  writings  of  Bulwer  are  tolerably 

well-known ;  and  for  this  reason  we  bring  forwaid 
the  man,  or  the  critic's  idea  of  him,  which  may 
not  be  wholly  false,  and  which  might  have  been 
Men  faintly  shadowed  in  the  now  disparaged  Pel- 
km. 

Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  is,  in  private,  a  very  different  and 
mperior  man  to  the  character  hidicated  by  the  por- 
tniti  of  him.  That  by  Chalon,  conveys  the  last  in- 
ilrmities  of  mawkish  sentimentality  and  personal  affec- 
tition  ;  whereas  Sir  Lytton  is  very  frame,  easy,  care- 
ktt,  (sometimes  perhaps  studiously  so,)  good-natured, 
pleuant,  conversible,  and  without  one  tint  of  those 
hek-a-daisy  qualities  conferred  upon  him  by  the  artists. 
If  his  sitting  had  its  "  weak  moment,"  the  artist  ought 
not  to  have  copied  it,  but  to  have  taken  the  best  of  the 
troth  of  the  whole  man. 

Now,  it  majr  be  the  £Mt,  that  nothing  wonld  convey 
M  somplete  a  conviction  to  the  mind  of  Sir  Lytton  of  his 
own  genius  and  general  talents,  and  so  perfect  a  sensa- 
tion of  inward  satisfaction  and  happiness,  as  to  be  seated 
tt  a  table — say  in  the  character  of  an  Ambassador— with 
Itt  flagets  eovered  with  dazzling  rings,  and  his  feet  de- 
iJbtfoUy  pinched  in  a  pair  of  looking-glass  boots  with 
Motber-SkiptoB  heels,  while  he  held  a  conversation  with 
two  diplomatic  foreigners  of  distinction,  firom  different 
fwuU,  each  in  his  own  language  ;  took  up  the  thread  of 
VI  argument  with  a  philosopher  on  his  right ;  put  in  every 
BOW  and  Aen  a  capital  repartee  to  the  last  remark  of  a  wit 
it  his  left  elbow,  while  at  every  moment's  pause  he  eon- 
tinned  three  letters'lying  before  him — one  to  the  Minister 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  one  to  a  firiend,  (en- 
(lof  tng  a  postscript  for  his  tailor,)  and  one  on  love,  con- 
taining some  exquisite  jokes  in  French  and  Italian  on 
tbe  Platonic  Republic  ;  and  all  those  conversations,  and 
ugoments,  and  repartees,  and  writings,  continuing  at 
tbe  same  time,  each  being  fed  from  the  same  fount  with 


enough  to  last  till  the  ton  came  Yonnd.  And  finally, 
that  he  should  discover  the  drift  of  one  diplomatisty 
talk  over  the  other  to  his  views,  confate  the  plUlosopher, 
silence  the  court  wit,  convey  the  most  important  infor- 
mation to  the  English  Premier,  give  his  friend  all  the 
advice  he  asked,  and  something  far  more  subtle  beside^ 
(together  wiUi  the  dearest  directions  and  fractional 
measurements  in  the  postscript,)  and  that  the  love-letter 
should  not  only  answer  every  possible  purpose  of  kindli- 
ness, delight,  amusement,  and  admiration,  but  shouldi 
by  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  be  easily  convertible  into  an  ex- 
qnisite  chapter  for  a  future  novel. 

But  where  is  the  great  mischief  of  any  private  fancies 
of  this  kind,  which  moreover  have  some  foundation  in 
an  undoubted  versatility  and  general  accomplishments  t 
Even  in  the  matter  of  external  daintiness,  a  great  deal 
too  much  friss  is  made  about  it,  and  many  Ul-natnred 
remarks  vented,  as  if  no  other  eminent  man  had  a  pri- 
vate hobby.  If  the  private  hobbies  of  the  msjority  of 
our  leading  minds,  and  well-known  men  of  genius,  were 
displayed,  the  eyes  of  the  public  would  open  to  the 
largest  circle,  and  its  mouth  become  pantomimic.  One 
great  anther  has  a  ftmoy  for  oonjuring  tricks,  which  ha 
performs,  ^  in  a  small  circle,"  to  admiration ;  another 
would  play  at  battledore  and  shuttle-oock,  till  he  dropped ; 
another  or  two,  (say  a  dozen)  prefer  a  baUtt  to  any 
other  work  of  art ;  one  likes  to  be  a  tavern-king,  and  to 
be  placed  in  **  the  chair  ;"  another  prefers  to  sit  on  a 
wooden  bench  round  the  fire  of  a  hedge  alehouse,  and 
keep  all  the  smock-frocks  in  a  roar  ;  two  or  three  are 
amateur  mesmerists,  and  practise  the  ''passes"  with 
prodigious  satisfaction  ;  one  poet  likes  to  walk  in  a  high 
wind  and  a  pelting  rain,  without  his  hat,  and  repeating 
his  verses  aloud  ;  another  smokes  during  half  the  day, 
and  perhaps  half  the  night,  with  his  feet  upon  the  fender 
and  pufiing  the  oloud  up  the  chimney  ;  another  sits 
rolled  up  in  a  bear's-skin.  and  as  soon  as  he  has  got 
^  the  idea,"  he  rushes  out  to  write  it  down  ;  another  has 
a  fency  for  playing  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments,  and 
could  not  be  left  alone  in  a  room  with  organ,  bag-pipe, 
or  bassoon,  but  in  a  few  minutes  a  symphony  would  be- 
gin to  vibrate  through  the  wall ;— -and  if  so  much  is 
thought  of  an  over-attention  to  a  man's  bodily  outside, 
what  should  be  said  of  those  who,  as  one  would  fill  a 
tub,  pour  or  cram  into  the  bodily  imide  so  much  that  is 
not  harmless,  but  iigures  health,  and  with  it  injures  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  moral  feelings,  besides 
shortening  the  duration  of  life  I  We  should  look  into 
ourselves,  and  be  tolerant. 

The  living  poets  receive  great  attention  in  this 
estimate  of  the  Sfririt  of  the  Age.  From  Words- 
worth to  Robert  Montgomery  we  have  them  all, 
(and  also  some  rarely  heard  of,)  with  the  exception 
of  at  least  one  true  poety-rEbenezer  Elliott.  The 
dissertation  on  Montgomery  is  meant,  we  presume, 
for  a  piece  of  exquisitely  grave  irony,  worthy  of 
Swift  or  Arbuthnott,  though  we  fear  few  readers 
will  find  out  the  joke.    If  they  take  it  for  earnest, 

it  will  be  just  so  much  the  better* The  best  of 

these  papers  on  the  poets,  in  point  of  originality 
and  beauty,  is  a  long  and  genial  critique  on  Ten- 
nyson ;  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  as  just  in 
principle. 

Wordswprth  and  Leigh  Hunt,  as  almost  the  sole 
snrviyoxi  of  the  Lake  and  the  Cockney  Schoob, 
are  coupled  up  together,  and  ample  and  kindly  jus- 
tice is  done  to  the  latter.  Of  neither  was  it  longer 
possible  to  say  much  that  was  wholly  new.  With 
the  exception  of  Byion,  who  is  passed  over  as  if 
completely  forgotten,  as  his  School  is  said  to  be, 
liberal  praise  is  dealt  to  all  the  later  poets,  but, 
above  aU,  to  ELeats,  of  whom,  indeed,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  too  much  ;  and  to  all  the  dramatists,  save 
the  author  of  PUHp  Van  Arievelde.    On  what 
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principle  we  do  not  undentand,  this  author  is 
linked  to  the  author  of  the  poetical  drama  of  Festtu^ 
which  the  public  are  ao  perverse  as  to  neglect.  It 
probably  will  be  equally  perverse  in  taking  its 
own  way  as  to  the  degree  of  admiration  which  it 
ought  to  bestow  upon  some  other  writers  jMitron- 
ized  by  the  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,  Of  Browning 
and  ^birston,  it  was  hardly  necessaiy  to  say  much 
until  it  had  been  establidied  that  they  more  de- 
cidedly belonged  to  the  Age,  by  affinity  to  its 
highest  poetical  spirit ;  and  the  same  rule  might 
be  applied  to  other  authors  that  obtain  a  cursory 
but  friendly  notice.  Among  these,  are  Mr.  Monck- 
ton  Milnesy  Hartley  Coleridge,  and  othcn  of  the 
vigorous  poetical  ofishoots  of  this  highly  poetical 
age  :  for  such  it  is  here  recognised,  whatever  may 
be  affirmed  to  the  contrary  by  superficial  observers. 
There  seems  entire  sympathy  between  the  writer 
and  Mrs.  Trollope  on  one  point,  however  he  may 
dislike  the  association.  This  is  admiration  of  the 
muse  of  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  of  whom  it  is  said^ 

His  "  Lay  of  the  Humble/'  **  Long  Ago/'  and  other  names 
of  melodies,  strike  upon  the  memory  as  softly  and  deeply 
as  a  note  of  the  melodies  themselves ;  while  (apart  fVom 
these  lyrics)  he  has  written  some  of  the  ftiUest  and  finest 
sonnets,  not  merely  of  our  age,  bat  of  our  literature. 

And  this  after  Milton  and  Wordsworth.  Mr. 
Milnes  may  well  be  a  proud  man. 

There  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Serjeant  Tal- 
fourd,  and  an  account  of  his  dramas  and  literary 
character ;  and  along  and  rather  lugubrious  essay 
on  the  evil  condition  of  the  acted  drama,  and  of  all 
modem  dramatic  writing,  in  a  paper  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  Sheridan  Knowles  and  Mr.  Macready. 
The  writer,  however,  foresees,  though  faintly  and 
dbtantly,  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day,  both  for 
dramatic  literature  and  the  acted  drama.  It  may 
be  so  ;  but  we  must  first  have  more  sweeping  re^ 
volutions  than  those  he  contemplates ;  and  he  goes 
a  good  length.  Actors  must  condescend  to  adapt 
their  powers  to  what  dramatists  set  down  for  them, 
and  play- writers  cease  to  make  a  character  to  fit 
the  play-actor,  as  if  it  were  a  suit  of  clothes  to 
order  and  by  measure.  Meanwhile,  we  bring  the 
drama  to  our  own  firesides  from  the  shelves  of  the 
circulating  library ;  and  untU,  in  this  pictorial 
age,  imagination  is  totally  obliterated  by  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  pictures  and  symbols,  the  lazy,  sea- 
coal  public,  which  more  and  more  delights  in  com- 
fort and  privacy  in  its  pleasures,  will  never  abandon 
its  bad  practices,  whiletiie  dramatic  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  probably  of  the  coming  one,  is  more  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  successors  of  Bulwer, 
James,  Mrs.  Grore,  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  fifty  more, 
than  in  the  regular  playhouse  pieces.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan Knowles,  almost  the  only  popular  play-writer, 
is  said  to  succeed,  because  his  is  like  the  age,  not 
imaginative,  but  domestic,  and  personifies  the  do- 
mestic feelings  of  the  time.  Some  of  the  opinions 
advanced  on  the  character  of  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Knowles,  and  on  the  fallen  state  of  the  drama,  are 
hardly  consistent  with  themselves.  Sometimes  we 
hear  of  the  literature  of  the  playhouse  being  at  a 
low  ebb ;  but  at  others,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
public  that  cannot  appreciate  the  excellence  of 
Jerrold,  Planche,  Oxenford,  Mark  Leman,  and 
Leman  Rede.    Driven  by  neglect,  or  hooted  with 


contempt  from  the  Olympic,  tiie  Adelpht,  aad  the 
Haymarket,  some  of  these  wits  have  got  up  PimeA, 
we  understand,  on  their  own  account,  and  sre 
more  likely  to  succeed  in  this  new  venture,  be- 
cause they  are  managers,  as  well  as  writers.  May 
not,  after  all,  one  great  cause  of  the  ill  sucoesa  of 
the  modem  drama  be  the  waste  of  time  to  a  busy 
people,  caused  by  the  length  of  the  performances, 
and  also  the  price  of  tickets.  It  is  a  serious  biuu- 
nesa  going  to  the  play  every  night. 

There  is  something  unreasonable  in  one  complaint 
made  by  the  critic.  All  plays,  however  good,  can- 
not become  standard  pieces,  or  when  would  there 
be  time  to  act  them  all!  That  a  play  does  not 
charm  for  ever,  or  beyond  a  season,  is  no  more  to 
be  wondered  at  than  that  Bulwer  s,  or  Mrs.  Gore\ 
or  even  Dickens's  novels  of  this  year,  should  displace 
those  of  former  yean;  or  that  few  riiould  buy  them 
when  their  day  is  out,  and  no  one  read  any  of 
them  every  night,  even  though  the  **real  and  liv- 
ing dramatic  spirit  of  the  age"  is  to  be  found  in 
their  pages.  Still  there  is  something  quite  pathetic 
in  the  following  passage : — 

Some  of  their  pieces  have  lived  their  thirty,  fiflyi  and 
even  hundred  nights,  and  then  been  heard  of  no  more. 
These  writers  have  borne  the  brunt  of  much  trnculent 
and  bombastic  criticism — they  have  been  miserably  re- 
munerated—and often  but  ill  appreciated,  though  much 
applauded.  Whoever  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  speot 
his  evenings  at  the  Olympic,  the  Adelphi,  the  Hay- 
market,  the  Strand,  the  Surrey,  and  even  the  Victoria 
Theatres,  cannot  but  recall  the  innumerable  dramas 
that  have  risen,  like  summer  clouds,  evening  after  even- 
ing, only  to  be  absorbed  into  a  night,  endless  in  all 
cases,  and  frequently  undeserved.  How  many  sparkling 
sallies — ^how  much  gaiety— how  many  humorous  charac- 
teristics— lightly  and  vividly  shadowing  forth  our  social 
existence,— and  what  skill  in  the  distribution  of  the 
action  and  effects  I  Could  all  the  laughs  be  collected 
and  re-uttered  in  a  continuous  volley,  the  artillery  of 
Waterloo  would  be  a  trifle  to  it ;  nor  would  the  rain  of 
that  destructive  day  exceed  the  tears  that  have  been 
shed  at  these  shrines  of  the  dramatic  muses.  Yet  the 
authors  are  spoken  of  slightingly  by  the  ponderous  dis- 
pensers of  fame ;  and  treated  by  the  managers,  and  even 
the  delighted  public,  as  something  only  a  few  degrees 
aboTe  street-minstrels.  But  herein  is  shadowed  the  fate 
of  their  mighty  predecessors;  and  in  the  red-herring 
and  Rhenish  banquet  that  killed  Nash — ^in  the  tavern- 
brawling  death  of  Marlowe — in  the  penunr  of  Dekker— 
of  Webster,  who  was  a  parish-clerk,— of  Beaumont,  and 
Fletcher,  and  the  distresses  of  nearly  every  one  of  the 
dramatists  of  their  age,  is  to  be  found  the  symbol  of  the 
conduct  which  originality  ever  suffers  in  the  first  instance. 

Truly,  the  dramatists  have  done  wisely,  as 
many  of  them  as  possible,  to  take  to  Punch  and 
the  Jllumnated  Magazines.  But  the  enacted  dra- 
matists far  outnumber  those  whose  pieces  are 
acted,  multitudinous  as  these  are*  The  list  com- 
prehends *^  nearly  all  the  best  authors."  £yeiybody 
worth  naming  has  written  a  play,  seldom,  if  ever, 
to  be  either  read  or  acted.  ^^  In  fact»"  says  our 
author, — 

There  is  manifestly  the  strongest  tendency  in  the  pre- 
sent age  to  be  dramatic,  but  its  chief  authors  have  uo 
means  of  learning  the  art.  To  go  no  ftarther  back  than 
Byron,  Southey,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  the  list  includes 
almost  erery  author  eminent  in  works  of  iaaginatioa 
and  invention.  Even  Wordsworth  and  Keats,— the  two 
last  men  ftom  whom  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  drama 
could  be  expected,  have  written  tragedies.  Sorely 
nothing  can  more  directly  show  the  breadth  of  the  ex- 
ternal influences  of  this  Spirit  of  the  Age.    It  has  even 
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pnebitod  to  the  liearft  of  ihe  uistoonoy,  u  shown  in 
the  dnmu  of  Lord  FranciB  £gerton,  Lord  John  RoMell, 
Lord  John  Manners,  Lord  Beaumont,  &c.;  the  "Fran- 
cesco di  Faenza"  of  the  latter,  containing  some  of  the 
finest  ditmatie  writing  and  situation  of  modem  times. 

The  list  were  incomplete  without  the  distin- 
g^hed  names  of  Talfouiti  and  Bnlwer ;  and  more 
might  be  added ;  and  yet  the  drama  has  no  liberal 
patronage.  There  must  be  some  cause  for  this  be- 
sides injudicious  managers^  insolent  capricious 
acton,  and  dishonest  or  incapable  critics.  We  find 
this  summing  up  of  a  history  of  failures  :— 

So  great  are  the  diffionlttes  attending  fire-aet  pieoes, 
either  tragedies,  oomedies,  or  plays,  that  there  ia  no  in- 
siaaee  of  a  saceessftU  author  in  them,  throughout  our 
litentnre  of  the  present  day.  No ;  there  is  not  one. 
Shall  we  mention  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles,  who  has  writ- 
ten three  or  four  times  as  many  five-act  pieces  as  any 
other  author,  all  of  whf  eh  have  been  acted  t  What  is  his 
soeoess !  One  tragedy,  scarcely  ever  played  now ;  and 
two  comedies.  His  last  four  dramas  haye  been  dead 
failures,  notwithstanding  their  fine  detached  scenes,  dia- 
logaes,  and  genuine  poetry.  Shall  we  name  Sir  E.  L. 
Bdwer  ?  With  all  the  professional  friendship  and  as- 
flitaaee  be  has  had  from  Mr.  Maoready  and  others,  and 
notwithstanding  his  great  ingenuity  and  tact,  and  rer- 
satile  skill,  his  dramatic  list  presents  marked  failures, 
with  two  exceptions,  only  one  of  which  is  now  acted. 
Ur.  Serjeant  Talfourd's  success  rests  upon  one  tragedy, 
leldom  acted*  As  for  the  many  great  **  discoyeries  "  of 
Mr.  hiacready,  they  have  yanished  for  oyer.  We  al- 
Itide  to  such  equiyocal  tragedies  as  ''  Mary  Stewart," 
"Plighted  Troth,"  the  much-puffed  «  Gisippus** !  &c., 
&e.  There  has  never  been  in  our  own  times  one  success- 
ful acted  dramatist  of  the  higher  class.  Yet  some  of 
these  writers  (as  well  as  others  less  known,  or  not  known 
at  all)  are  probably  able  to  achieve  many  successes, 
c«nld  they  have  practically  mastered  their  art.  .  .  . 
There  are,  no  doubt,  a  dozen  good  collateral  causes 
for  the  decline  of  the  acted  drama ;  but  those  at  the  root 
of  the  matter  are  simply  these :  that  the  actors,  who  ne- 
ver did,  and  never  can,  originate  or  contribute  to,  a 
Dramatic  Literature,  have  got  the  exclusive  power  of 
the  stage ;  that  authors  of  genius  have  no  free  access  to 
the  stage  for  the  production  of  pieces  that  originate  in 
their  ova  strongest  impulses ;  and  that  nearly  all  criti- 
cal literature  is  arrayed  against  them  by  reason  of  the 
tot&l  disbelief  in  their  practicable  existence,  or  the  pos- 
sible compoeition  of  actable  dramas  which  are  not  seen. 
We  need  seek  no  more  causes  than  these.  There  is  a 
body  without  a  soul ;  and  the  body  has  got  tiie  visible 
position. 

There  is  weight  in  this. Female  writers  re- 
ceive some  slight  but  courteous  notice  in  these 
volumes,  though  less  than  their  influence  upon  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age  demands.  Mrs.  Norton  and  Miss 
£.  Barrett  are  joined  together  upon  the  principle 
of  contrast  which  pervades  other  portions  of  the 
work ;  and  so  are  Mrs.  James  or  Jameson,  and  Miss 
Martineau.  Mrs.  Shelley  obtains  the  honour  of  a 
small  separate  niche.  The  sketches  are  brief  and 
slight ;  but  each  of  the  ladies  is  handsomely  treated, 
and  with  good  discrimination  of  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  her  mind  and  genius.  From  a  paper 
on  Mr.  Carlyle,  which  reads  well,  although  the 
snbject  is  not  now  of  the  newest,  nor  yet  very 
freshly  treated,  we  give  the  following  extract : — 

We  have  observed  that  Carlyle  is  not  an  originator ; 
and  although  he  is  a  man  of  genius  and  original  mind, 
aad  although  he  has  knocked  out  his  window  in  the 
wail  of  his  century,— and  we  know  it,— we  must  repeat 
^  in  a  strict  sense,  he  is  not  an  originator.  .  .  . 
Hia  oiBee  certainly  is  not  to  "exchange  new  lamps  for 
old  ones."  His  quality  of  a  "gold  reviver"  is  the 
nearest  to  a  novel  acquirement.     He  tells  us  what  we 


knew,  but  had  ibrgotten  or  refused  to  remember ;  and 
his  reiterations  startle  and  astonish  us  like  informations. 
We  "  have  souls,"  he  tells  us.  Who  doubted  it  in  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  yet  who  thought  of  it  in  the  roar 
of  the  steam-engine  t  He  tells  us  that  work  is  every 
man's  duty.  Who  doubted  that  among  the  fkotory-* 
masters  1— or  among  the  charity-children,  when  spell- 
ing from  the  catechism  of  the  national  chnrch,  that 
they  will  "  do  their  duty  in  the  state  of  life  to  which  it 
shall  please  God  to  call  them  1"  Yet  how  deep  and 
like  a  new  sound  do  the  wt>rds  "  soul,"  •  work,"  "duty," 
strike  down  upon  the  flashing  anvils  of  the  age,  till  the 
whole  age  vibrates  !  ....  It  is  obvious  that  Mr. 
Carlyle  is  not  an  originator,  but  a  renewer,  although 
his  medium  is  highly  original ;  and  it  remains  to  us  to 
recognise  that  he  is  none  the  less  important  teacher  on 
that  acconnt,  and  that  there  was  none  the  less  necessity 
for  his  teaching.  "  The  great  fire-heart,"  as  he  calls  it, 
of  human  nature  may  bum  too  long  without  stirring  ; 
bum  inwardly,  cake  outwardly,  and  sink  deeply  into 
its  own  aahes  ;  and,  to  emancipate  the  flame  clearly 
and  brightly,  it  is  necessary  to  stir  it  up  strongly 
from  the  lowest  bar.  To  do  this,  by  whatever  form  of 
creation  and  illustration,  is  the  aim  and  end  of  all  poetry 
of  a  high  order  ;  this, — to  resume  human  nature  from 
its  beginning,  and  return  to  first  principles  of  thought 
and  first  elements  of  feeling  ;  this, — to  dissolve  firom 
eye  and  ear  the  film  of  habit  and  convention,  and  open 
a  free  passage  for  beauty  and  truth,  to  gush  in  upon 
unencrasted  perceptive  faculties  :  for  poetry,  like  reli- 
gion, should  make  a  man  a  child  again  in  purity  and  un- 
adulterated perceptivity. 

No  poet  yearns  more  earnestly  to  make  the  inner  life 
shine  ont,  than  does  Carlyle.  No  poet  regrets  more 
sorrowftilly,  with  a  look  across  the  crowded  and  omsh- 
ing  intellects  of  the  worlds — that  the  dust  rising  np 
from  men's  energies,  should  have  blinded  them  to  the 
brightness  of  their  instincts, — and  that  understanding 
(according  to  the  German  view)  should  take  precedence 
of  a  yet  more  spiritnaliaed  fkoulty.  He  is  reproached 
with  not  being  practical.  "  Mr.  Carlyle,"  they  say, "  is 
not  practical."  But  he  is  practical  for  many  intents  of 
the  inner  life,  and  teaches  well  the  Doing  of  Being. 
"  What  would  he  make  of  us  f"  say  the  oomplainers. 
"  He  reproaches  us  with  the  necessities  of  the  age,  he 
taunts  us  yrith  the  very  progress  of  time,  his  require- 
ments are  so  impossible  that  they  make  us  despair  of 
the  republic."  And  this  is  true.  If  we  were  to  give 
him  a  sceptre,  and  cry,  "  Rule  over  us,"  nothing  could 
exceed  the  dumb,  motionless,  confounded  figure  he  would 
stand  :  his  first  words,  on  recovering  himself,  would  be, 
"  Ye  have  souls  1  work — ^believe."  He. would  not  know 
what  else  to  think,  or  say  for  us,  and  not  at  all  what  to 
do  with  us. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  every  one  writing  about 
Mr.  Carlyle,  writes^  or  attempts  to  write,  like  him. 
They  resemble  the  girls  in  a  boarding-school,  who 
seeing  a  companion  labouring  under  a  fit  of  hy- 
sterics, or  St.  Vitus's  dance,  are  smitten,  and  forth- 
with begin  to  imitate  her  strange  gestures  and 
contortions  of  muscles.  Sartor  BesarhUy  as  it  is 
Mr.  Carlyle's  first  and  most  original  work  in  his 
new  mode— for  he  once  wrote  like  other  people-^^ 
is  regarded  as  his  finest ;  and  next  to  it  his  Past 
and  Present,  Mr.  Carlyle's  practical  or  expressed 
dissatisfaction — ^his  continual  finding — 

"That  naught  is  everything,  and  everything  is  naught," 

is  accounted  for  by  his  dislike  of  the  competitive 
system  which  modem  wisdom  makes  the  root  of 
all  social  good,  and  approbation  of  the  coopera- 
tive rule  of  social  working,  and  by  his  hero-theory. 
Not  the  worst  part  of  the  diaquidUoii  is  the 
story  which  closes  it  :— 
Leigh  Hunt  and  Carlyle  were  once  present  among  a 
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•nuJl  pftrty  of  eqvillj  wttU-known  mtii.  It  chanced 
thai  the  oonvenation  retted  with  these  two— hoth  first- 
rate  talkers,  and  the  others  sat  well  pleased  to  listen. 
Leigh  Hunt  had  said  something  abont  the  Islands  of  the 
Blest,  or  £1  Dorado,  or  the  Millenninm,  and  was  flowing 
on  in  his  bright  and  hopefal  way,  when  Carlyle  dropt 
tome  heary  tree*trank  across  Hnnt't  pleaaant  ttrtam, 
and  banked  it  np  with  philotophieal  donbtt  and  objeo- 
tiont  at  every  interral  of  the  speaker's  Joyoos  progress. 
Bnt  the  unmitigated  Hunt  never  ceased  bis  oyerflowing 
»ntieipations,nor  the  satnmine  Carlyle  his  infinite  demurs 
to  those  finite  flonrishingt.  The  listeners  iMghed  and 
applauded  by  turns ;  and  had  now  Airly  pitted  them 
against  eaoh  other,  as  the  philosopher  of  Hopefulness 
and  of  the  UnhopefaJ.  The  contest  continued  with  all  that 
ready  wit  and  philosophy,  that  mixture  of  pleasantry 
and  proftindity,  that  oztensiTo  knowledge  of  books  and 
character,  with  their  ready  application  in  argument  or 
illustration,  and  that  perfect  ease  and  good-nature, 
which  distinguish  each  of  these  men.  The  opponents 
were  so  well  matched  that  it  was  quite  clear  the  contest 
would  noTor  come  to  an  end.  But  the  night  was  far 
advanoed,  and  the  party  broke  up.  They  all  tallied 
forth  ;  and  leaving  the  close  room,  the  candles  and  the 
argumentt  behind  them,  tuddenly  found  themtelret  in 
pretence  of  a  most  brilliant  stai^light  night.  They  all 
looked  up.  "Now,"  thought  Hunt,  <<Carlyle'8  done 
Ibr  I— he  can  have  no  answer  to  that  1"  *<  There  I'' 
shouted  Hunt,  **  look  up  there  I  look  at  that  gloriout 
harmony,  that  tingt  with  infinite  Toicet  an  etenml  song 
•f  hope  in  the  soul  of  man."  Carlyle  looked  up.  They 
all  remained  silent  to  hear  what  he  would  say.  They 
began  to  think  he  was  silenced  at  last, — ^he  was  a  mortal 
man.  But  out  of  that  silence  came  a  few  low-toned 
words,  in  a  broad  Scotch  accent.  And  who,  on  earth, 
could  have  anticipated  what  the  roice  said  f  '^  £h  I  it's 

a  9ad  sight  1 " Hunt  sat  down  on  a  stone  step.  They 

all  laughed — ^then  looked  very  thooghtfhl.  Had  the 
finite  measured  itself  with  infinity,  instead  of  surrender- 
ing itself  up  to  the  infiuence  t  Again  they  laughed^ 
then  bade  each  other  good  night,  and  betook  themselyes 
homeward  with  slow  and  serious  pace.  There  might  be 
some  reason  for  sadness,  too.  That  brilliant  firmament 
probably  contained  infinite  worlds,  each  full  of  struggling 
and  suffering  beings,— of  beings  who  had  to  die. 

We  need  not  attempt  to  unfold  the  causes  for  sad- 
ness among  the  inhabitants  of  distant  spheres.  There 
was  woe  enough  on  Earth,  and  around  the  speakers 
on  that  night,  and  on  erery  night,  to  make  **  a 
•ad  sight*'  to  those  whose  humour  was  to  find  it  so. 

Of  a  book  that  is  likely  soon  to  be  in  everybody's 
hands,  we  have  already  said,  though  little,  perhaps 
too  much.    Its  main  blemislies  are  excess  of  kind- 


ness to  faTountes,  and  tone  injustiee  to  one  or 
two  individuals,  Mr.  Henry  Taylor  being  the  prin- 
cipal attempted  victim.  And  this  injustice  is 
amply  atoned  by  an  exuberance  of  praise  of  others 
much  more  in  need  of  commendation  than  the 
author  of  Philip  Fan  Afievekk.  Those  who 
look  for  personal  history  or  anecdotes  in  the 
Yolumes  wiU  be  disappointed ;  though  there  are 
slight  sketches  of  a  few  of  the  **  Spirits"  drawn 
from  familiar  sources,  and  telling  little  that  is  new. 
An  attraotiYe  feature  is,  good  portraits  of  Dickens, 
Alfred  Tennyson,  Serjeant  Talfourd,  Miss  M&r- 
tineau,  Mr.  Browning,  (the  author  of  Paracelsai,) 
and  Mr.  Carlyle,  with  prints  of  the  busts  of  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith  and  Wordsworth. 

The  two  volumes  published  seem  to  be  but  part 
of  a  more  comprehensive  design  to  illustrate  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age  ;  so  that,  besides  the  Poets,  Dra- 
matists, and  Novelists,  we  may  look  forward  to 
renowned  persons  of  all  sorts.  We  should  not 
have  omitted  that  we  have  already  the  wiUy  who 
are  represented  by  a  group,  consisting  of  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  Albany  Fon- 
blanque.  Jerrold  was  the  son  of  a  country  msnt- 
ger.  He  went  to  sea  very  young  as  a  midi^pmui, 
but  afterwards  became  a  printer,  which  trade  he 
followed  for  some  years  before  beginning  to  write 
for  the  minor  theatres.  His  other  writings  are 
well-known.    It  is  said  of  him— 

Douglas  Jerrold  is  seldom  disposed  to  be  ^  pleaast;" 
his  merriment  is  grim ;  he  does  not  shake  your  sides  lo 
often  as  shake  yon  by  the  shoulders — at  he  wonld 
say,  ^  See  here,  now  I  look  there,  now !  Do  yos  kaov 
what  you  are  doing  1  is  thi$  what  you  think  of  your  fel- 
low creatures!"  A  little  of  his  writing  goes  a  great 
way.    You  stop  very  often,  and  do  not  return  to  the 

book  for  another  dose,  till  next  week  or  so 

Even  his  writings  in  Punch  give  you  more  of  the  bstw, 
than  the  beverage  **  in  the  eye."  Sydney  Saith  bu 
continually  written  articles  for  the  pure  etgoyment  sod 
communication  of  fun  ;  Fonblanque  never  ;  Jerrold 
never,  except  on  the  stage,  and  that  was  probably  oaly 
as  *^  matter  of  income,"  rather  than  choice. 

Mr.  Fonblanque  began  life  as  a  student  for  the 
bar  ;  hut  made  such  '*  palpable  hits^  in  polities, 
that  he  soon  fell  upon  the  newspaper  press.  And 
his  wit, — ^is  it  not  to  be  seen  weekly  In  the  colttnuu 
of  The  Easaminer  9 
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Cont0mpia$ion$  on  th0  Sidar  SptUm,    By  J.  P.  Nichol, 

Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow; 

author  of  the  '^  Architecture  of  the  Heavens,"  &o.,  &c 

Second  edition.    Edinburgh :  Tait. 

So  much  has  this  work  been  altered,  revised,  and  ex- 
panded, that,  though  entitled  a  Second  EdUiou,  Profes- 
sor Nichol  correctly  enough  describes  it,  in  bjs  Preface, 
as  really  a  new  work ;  and  one  that  he  considers  a  fitter 
sequel  to  his  Ar^ikdwn  ofih4  Heavent  than  it  was  on 
its  first  appearance.  He  has,  too,  in  the  New  Chn^ters, 
indulged  in  a  bolder  vein  of  speculation,  and  produced  a 
more  original  (though  somewhat  discursive)  treatise  upon 
the  Astronomy  of  the  Solar  System ;  and  he  vindicates 
the  freedom,  or  latitude  of  HMOulation,  which  he  has 
indulged  on  philosophical  prinoiplss — the  same  prin- 
ciples, if  we  recollect  aright,  which  Herschel  has  assumed 


in  soaring  to  the  heights,  or  plunging  into  the  depthi,  of 
the  same  sublime  themes.  Disclaiming  dogmatism,  which 
at  all  times  so  ill  beseems  the  philosophic  inquirer,  Fro- 
fessor  Nichol  urges  that  even  where  speculation  misses  the 
truth,  it "  yet  forcibly  draws  the  attention  of  the  laqviRT 
to  the  Unknown,  and  hinders  that  premature  H^petl  to 
Final  Causes,  which  is  not  only  the  closing  up  of  sU 
Philosophy,  but  also  the  root  of  most  inadequate  notios* 
concerning  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  Creator.'' 

In  disregard  or  impatience  of  the  trite  and  tbe  oob- 
mon-place,  or  what  the  progress  of  discovery  have  nade 
such,  some  students  may  deem  that  Profisssor  Ki(hol 
has  occasionally  overlooked  the  main,  if  humbler,  hoa- 
ness  of  an  instructor  in  science,  while  borne  awayos 
the  strong  wings  of  Imagination  through  the  boundleo 
and  trackless  realms  of  space.    But,  in  Ms  boldest 
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fli^,  be  erer  stets  6om  tlie  firm  foniubtion  of  aaeer- 
Uiued  tntth,  and  alfp  takes  the  most  eminent  names 
in  science  for  his  guides,  so  far  as  they  haye  yet  pene- 
trated. The  Treatise  is  diyided  into  three  leading 
Parts;  the  Ist  treating  of  the  in£uicy  of  Astronomical 
Science,  down  to  the  era  of  Copemicos,  The  2d  Part, 
ii  quaintly  named  7%e  findimg  of  the  Key,  i.  e.,  the 
great  Law  of  Graritationy  groped  after  by  Tyoho 
and  Kepler,  and  found  by  Newton.  In  this  grand  diyi- 
sion  of  the  work  there  is  a  chapter  on  Comets,  which 
affords  as  an  apt  speoim«i  of  the  original  parts  of  the 
new  Tolnme : — 

£arly  in  the  recent  year,  1843,  an  object  appeared  in 
the  Hearens  that  must  have  astonished  many  worlds 
besides  oars.  Situated  in  the  region  below  the  constel- 
lation Orion,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  long  auroral 
stteak,  Tisible  immediately  after  sunset,  and  evidently 
pusoiog  a  course  through  our  system.  Unfarourable 
weather  concealed  it  from  me  until  the  25th  of  March, 
when  it  presented  the  dim  and  strange  appearance  I 
hare  shown  in  the  frontispiece.  The  beginning  or  head 
of  this  streak,  although  never  observed  here,  was  often 
seen  in  southerly  latitudes,  where  it  appeared  like  a  very 
mMSX  star  with  an  enormous  misty  envelope ;  behind 
which  that  immense  tail  streamed  through  the  sky. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  nucleus  was  in 
reality  a  star,  bat  only  a  denser  portion  of  the  nebulous 
mbttance  of  which  the  whole  object  was  composed ;  for 
with  other  apparitions  of  the  same  kind,  whose  brighter 
parts  looked  like  a  star,  the  application  of  a  very  small 
telescopic  power  has  always  been  enough  to  dissipate 
the  iUnsion,  and  to  resolve  what  seemed  their  solid  re- 
gion into  a  thin  vapour. 

This  extraordinary  visiter  was  measured,  and  the 
satore  of  its  path  detected;  and  certainly  the  results  of 
tiiese  inquiries  caused  us  look  on  it  with  still  greater 
wonder.  The  diameter  or  breadth  of  its  nucleus  was 
rather  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  miles  ;  and  the 
tail  streaming  from  it,  which  in  some  parts  was  thirty 
times  as  broaS,  stretched  through  the  celestial  spaces 
to  the  enormous  distance  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
niillions  of  miles,  or  about  the  whole  sixe  of  the  orbit  of 
the  Earth.  Nor  were  its  motions  less  singular.  Unlike 
soy  globe  connected  with  the  Sun,  it  did  not  move  in  a 
contiAaons  curve,  which,  like  the  circle  or  ellipse,  re- 
enters into  itself,  and  thus  constitutes,  to  the  body  that 
has  adopted  it,  a  fixed,  however  eccentric  home :  but 
spying  our  luminary  afar  oiT,  as  it  lay  amid  those  outer 
%s8es,  it  approached  along  the  arm  of  a  hyperbola  ; 
nished  across  the  orderly  orbits  of  our  system  into 
closest  neighbourhood  with  the  Sun,  being  at  that  time 
spart  from  him  only  by  a  seventh  part  of  our  distance 
from  the  Moon ;  and,  defying  his  attraction,  by  force  of 
its  own  enormous  velocity,  which  then  was  nothing  less, 
in  one  part  of  its  mass,  than  one-third  of  the  velocity  of 
light,  it  entered  on  the  other  divergent  ana  of  its  course, 
ud  sped  towards  new  immensities. 

Hoe  a  diagram*  showing  the  path  of  the  Comet  re- 
fcmd  to,  is  g^ven;  and  then  the  description  of  the  bourse 
of  this  rather  alarming  visiter  is  thus  resumed : — 

It  was  when  retiring  that  this  unexpected  visitant 
was  seen  for  a  brief  period  in  Europe.  In  the  course 
of  its  approach,  it  must  have  passed  between  us  and  the 
Son,  eaosing  a  Cometio  eclipse,  and,  in  so  fkr,  an  inter- 
ception of  his  heating  lays ;  but  that  oecnrred  dunng 
our  night. 

And  now,  what  is  to  be  made  of  this  extraordinary 
apparition  1  what  is  its  nature  1  what  its  relations  to 
ovr  system?  and  what  new  revelation  does  it  bring  con- 
ttnisg  ihA  structure  of  the  Universe  1  Its  relations  vrith 
oar  qrstem  appear  to  have  been  few  and  transitory;  and 
io  this  it  resembles  the  probable  millions  of  such  masses, 
^  have,  since  observation  began,  crossed  the  plane- 
tuy  orbits  towards  the  Sun,  and  after  bending  round 
™« gone  in  pursnit  of  some  other  fixed  star.  No  more 
w  three  are  known  to  belong,  properiv  speaking,  to 
we  scheme  dependent  on  our  luminary — £acke'sy  Biela*s, 


and  Halley's ;  but  though  these  do  xsTolve  around  him 
in  fixed  periods,  Uie  circumstance  must  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  an  accident,  their  orbits  being  wholly  un- 
like any  other,  and  having  little  assurance  of  stability ; 
for  as  they  cross  the  planetary  paths,  every  one  of  them 
may  yet  undergo  the  fate  of  Lexell's,  whioh,  by  the 
action  of  Jupiter,  was  first  twisted  fh>m  ite  diverging 
orbit  into  a  comparatively  short  ellipse ;  and  then,  after 
nu^g  two  consecutive  revolutions  around  the  Sun,  so 
that  it  might  have  begun  to  deem  iteelf  a  dsniaen,  was, 
by  the  same  planet,  tvristed  back  again,  and  sent  off, 
never  to  revisit  us,  away  to  the  chill  abysses  1  Strange 
objects,  with  homes  so  undefined— fiying  from  star  to 
star — twisting  and  winding  through  tortuous  courses, 
until,  perhaps,  no  depth  of  that  Infinite  has  been  untra- 
versed  I  What,  then,  is  it  your  destiny  to  tell  us  t  To 
what  new  page  of  that  infinite  book  are  you  an  index  I 
We  missed,  indeed,  only  very  narrowly,  an  opportunity 
of  information^  Which  might  have  been  not  the  most  con- 
venient; for  the  £arth  escaped  being  involved  in  th^ 
huge  tail  of  our  recent  visiter,  merely  hy  being  fourteen 
day  behind  U.  For  one^  I  should  have  had  no  appre- 
hension, even  in  that  case,  of  the  realisation  of  geo- 
logii»al  romances,  vis.,  of  our  Equator  being  turned  to 
the  Pole,  and  the  Pole  to  the  Equator— the  Ocean, 
meanwhile,  leaping  from  ite  ancient  bed.  But  if  that 
mist,  thin  though  it  was,  had,  with  ite  next  to  incon- 
ceivable swiftness,  brushed  across  our  globe,  certainly 
strange  tumiilto  must  have  occurred  in  the  atmosphere ; 
and  probably  no  agreeable  modification  of  the  breathing 
medium  of  organic  beings.  Bight,  certainly,  to  be  most 
curious  about  cometo ;  but  prudent^  withai,  to  inquire 
concerning  them,  from  a  greater  distance  than  that : 
although  one  night  in  November  1837, 1  cannot  be  per- 
suaded that  the  Earth  did  not  venture  on  a  similar,  but 
comparatively  small  experiment.  It  was  when  our  globe 
passed  f^m  the  peaceful  vacant  spaces  into  that  myste- 
rious meteor  region.  The  sky  became  infiamed  and  red 
as  blood  ;  coruscations,  like  Auroras,  darted  across  it; 
not  as  usual,  streaming  from  one  district,  but  shifting 
constantly,  and  sweeping  the  whole  Heavens. 

We  are,  for  our  own  parte,  perfectly  contented  that 
our  humble  orb  should  always  keep  at  the  same  respect- 
ful distance  of  fourUen,  or  twice  that  number  of  days 
in  the  rear  of  such  fiery  and  eccentric  strangers. 

Without  the  illustrative  plates  and  disgrams,  we 
could  not  make  the  farther  bold  speculations  on  the  na- 
ture of  Comete  intelligible  to  our  readers ;  and  must 
therefore  be  content  to  cite  this  eloquent  summary,  which 
closes  a  relation  of  the  discoveries  of  Halley,  Heinsius, 
and  Bessel : — 

Look  at  the  magnetic  needle.  By  a  touch,  it  has 
been  gifted  with  its  new  character,  or  rather  by  the  mere 
pretence  of  another  body :  it  will  now  rest  in  only  one 
position  in  regard  of  this  other  ;  but  ite  weight  is  not 
altered.  Are  not  those  Cometic  masses,  then,  akin  to 
the  magnetic  fiuid— decomposed  by  an  energy  in  the 
Sun;  and  thus— vrithout  their  gravity  being  altered, 
because  of  the  exact  balance  of  the  developed  forces — 
constrained  to  exist  towards  him,  in  one  particular  direc- 
tion, as  the  position  of  the  needle  is  determined  by  the 
place  of  the  inducing  magnet  f  We  shall  find  that  this 
illustration  is  more  than  a  vague  one ;  for  phenomena 
have  now  demonstrated  that  the  Sun  u  so  acting  on 
these  strange  mists,  and  with  a  grandeur  hitherto  un- 
noticed in  the  Universe. 

When  the  Comet  of  Halley  reappeared,  it  duly  ful- 
filled Jte  apparent  mission  of  stirring  new  thoughto  ; 
and  we  owe  our  instruction  in  this  case  chiefly  to  the 
illustrious  Bessel.  After  it  became  visible  in  Europe,  it 
continued  for  some  time  to  present  the  aspect  of  a  mere 
nebulous  spot,  with  no  speciality  of  configuration ;  but 
on  approaching  ti^e  Sun,  an  intense  internal  activity 
appeared.  One  evening,  for  instence,  ite  lustre  in- 
creased almost  with  the  rapidity  of  a  flash  :  but  ite  other 
^nges  were  more  interesting,  because  more  intelligible. 
The  most  striking  of  these  was  a  vivid  emanation  or 
(mtstreaming  of  inatUr  from  the  Comt  tovarde  the  Sun, 
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This  was  not  the  tail,  wUeh  lay  on  the  other  tide  of  the 
comet ;  bat  a  distinct  and  direct  flow  of  paHiolee  from  the 
mass  of  the  nucleus,  in  Tirtne  of  some  pecnliar  attrao- 
tive  energy — ^not  grayity— -exercised  orer  them  byonr 
Inminary.  Bat  what  followed  was  fur  more  remark- 
able. After  stretching  towards  the  Son  through  a  long 
bnt  well-defined  distance,  the  emanation  seemed  to  be 
obstracted, — it  wavered,  as  if  on  the  Terge  of  hostile  or 
repolsive  territories — took  on  aourions  motion  of  vibra- 
tion, something  like  a  pendulum,  to  and  fro — ^bont  and 

durred  inwards,  and  assumed  the  shape  of  a  fkn 

Think  now  of  the  pith  ball  of  an  electric  machine.  It 
approaches  the  charged  conductor  until  it  is  $aiurated, 
and  then  darts  backwards  into  space.  And  what  else  is 
this  f  Tremendous  indeed  the  scale ;  bnt,  after  all, 
merely  the  repetition  and  enlargement  of  something  like 
that  small  phenomenon:  the  nu^estio  Cometio  emanation 
first  approaches  the  Sun  in  Tirtue  of  the  exercise  of  an 
electric  or  magnetic,  or  other  Polar  Force,  and  then, 
with  immense  actirity,  streams  backwards  and  passes 
into  the  tail. 

The  speculation  thus  unexpectedly  realized  by  the 
comets,  will  in  future  times  lead  in  dlscoveiies  of  the 
profoundest  interest  regarding  the  system  of  the  Uni- 
verse. It  has  bestowed  on  the  Sun  a  new  character, 
and  enlarged  indefinitely  the  sphere  of  his  action.  By 
how  many  oosmical  mysteries  is  our  own  world  engirt, 
which,  in  the  energy  now  revealed,  may  receive  their 
explanation  I  Look  at  the  Auroras,  with  their  strange 
magnetic  influences  !  nay,  think  of  the  potent  magnetic 
dispositions  of  our  globe,  and  of  their  variations,  so 
closely  connected  with  our  luminary's  diurnal  and  annual 
course,  llie  intimation  of  a  new  cosmioal  power — I 
mean  of  one  so  unsuspected  before,  but  which  yet  can 
follow  a  comet  through  its  wanderings — ^throws  us  back 
once  more  into  the  indefinite  obscure,  and  checks  all 
dogmatism.  How  many  Infiuences  hitherto  nndiscemed 
by  our  ruder  senses  may  be  ever  streaming  toward  us, 
and  modifying  every  terrestrial  action.  And  yet,  be- 
cause we  htA  traced  one  of  these,  we  have  deemed  that 
oar  Astronomy  is  complete  I  Deeper  far,  and  nearer  to 
the  root  of  things,  is  tiiat  world  with  wUch  Man's  des- 
tinies are  entwined. 

Again  into  those  august  spaces  that  wandering  thing 
has  passed  to  undergo  its  fates.  Dim  though  it  is,  with- 
out a  mountain,  without  an  ocean,  without  a  mom  or 
eve,  encompassed  by  strange  ethers,  doubtless,  in  its 
journey,  it  too  rejoices  in  the  Universal  Life  ;  and,  with 
whatever  object,  is  like  all  visible  things,  preparing 
for  another  form  of  being.  As  to  us,  we  have  said  to 
it  our  everlasting  farewells. 

Had  Dante  been  acquainted  with  the  Modem  Astro- 
nomy, he  would  certainly  have  placed  his  Hell  in  the 
Craters  of  the  Moon.  We  cannot  give  the  plate  (from 
a  drawing  by  Miyor  Davis)  representing  this  waste, 
howling,  lunar  wilderness,  yet  a  good  idea  of  it  may  be 
formed  ftram  the  vivid  and  powerful  description  of  Pro- 
fessor Nichol : — 

Wandering  through  a  district,  perhaps  the  most  chaotic 
in  the  Moon,  where  ranges,  peaks,  round  mountains  with 
fiat  tops,  are  intermingled  in  apparently  inextricable  con- 
fusion,—where  there  is  no  plain  larger  than  a  common 
field,  that,  too,  rent  by  fissures  and  strown  with  blocks 
that  have  fallen  from  the  overhanging  precipices— we 
descry  in  the  horizon  what  seems  an  immense  ridge 
stretching  farther  than  the  eye  can  carry  us,  and  reflect- 
ing the  Sun's  rays  with  daazling  lustre.  On  approaching 
this  wall,  through  a  country  still  as  toilsome,  it  appears 
not  so  steep,  but  to  have  an  outward  sloping,  which, 
however  rough,  is  yet  practicable  to  the  strong  of  head 
and  firfn  in  knee.  Ascend,  then,  O  Traveller  I  averting 
your  eyes  fW>m  the  burning  Sun  ;  and  having  gained  the 
summit,  examine  the  landscape  beyond  1  Landscape  ! 
It  is  a  type  for  the  most  horrible  dream — a  thing  to  be 
thought  of  only  with  a  shudder.  We  are  on  the  top  of  a 
circular  precipice,  which  seems  to  have  enclosed  a  space 
fifty-five  miles  in  diameter  ftom  all  the  living  world  for 


ever  and  ever  1    Below,  where  the  wall  casts  its  sH- 
dow,  it  is  black  as  Oroas— no  eye  can  penetrate  its  utter 
gloom  ;  but  where  daylight  has  touched  the  base  of  the 
chasm,  its  character  is  disclosed.    Giddy  it  must  be  to 
stand  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  the  Jungfrao,  or 
Teneriffe  :  but  suppose  Jaoquss  Balmat,  when  he  set 
the  first  foot  on  that  loftiest  Alpine  peak,  had  fooud  ob 
the  other  sidoi  not  the  natural  mountain  he  ascended, 
but  one  unbroken  precipice  13,000  feet  deep,  below 
which  a  few  terraces  disturbed  the  uniformity  ;  and  at 
some  ten  miles  distance  from  its  base,  a  chasm  deeper, 
from  where  he  looked,  by  2000  fiset  than  Mont  Bkne  is 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea !    Would  even  the 
stout  Swiss  have  brought  home  his  senses  \  or  rather, 
would  he  have  returned  at  all,  and  not  lain  there  to  i\m 
hour,  fascinated  as  by  ten  thousand  rattlesnakes  t    Bat 
onwards : — and  to  the  bottom  of  this  mysterious  place. 
No  foot  of  man  can  take  us  there :  ao  that  we  mvst 
borrow  a  wing  from  the  Condor,  or,  better  still,  Mr. 
Hansen's  Aerial  Machine.— Off"  then,  down,  down,  ud 
arrive  !     It  is  indeed  a  terrible  place  !      There  are 
mountains  in  it,  especially  a  central  one  4000  f^  high, 
and  five  or  six  concentric  ridges  of  nearly  the  sane 
height,  encircling  the  chasm  ;  bat  the  eye  can  rest  oa 
nothing  except  that  impassable  wall  without  breach— 
only  with  a  few  pinnacles  on  its  top,  towering  17,000  feet 
aloft  on  every  side,  at  the  short  distance  of  twenty-seven 
miles,  and  baffling  our  escape  into  the  Ui^r  world.   No- 
thing here  but  the  scorching  sun  and  burning  sky:  nomin 
ever  refreshes  it,  no  cloud  ever  shelters  it :  only  benign 
Night  with  its  Stars,  and  the  mild  face  of  the  Earth  ^— Bot 
we  tarry  no  longer,— so  again  Mr.  Hansen  !  and  rest  for  a 
moment  on  the  top  of  that  highest  pinnacle.  Look  aronnd 
now,  and  away  fh>m  Tycho  !    What  a  scene  !    Those         i 
round  hUls  with  flat  tops  are  craters  ;  and  the  whole 
visible  surface  is  studded  with  them,  all  of  less  diameter 
than  Tycho,  but  probably  as  deep.    Nay,  Mr,  Haasea 
assures  us  that  some  exist  of  at  least  equal  depth,  whose 
diameter  is  not  more  than  3000  feet  !    What  concep- 
tion can  we  form  of  chasms  so  tremendous  t    Can  there 
be  life  in  them  ;  or  are  they,  by  some  primal  onrse,fihat 
out,  like  the  Dead  Sea,  from  all  other  realms  of  the 
Eternal  I    Life  ! — ia  its  profusion  so  necessary !    1 
have  been  amid  solitudes  in  this  land,  where  no  bird  is 
seen,  nor  heard  the  cry  of  any  winged  creature — scarcely 
even  an  insect's  hum  ;  where  only  the  casual  hiss  of  the 
snake,  and  the  hurried  and  uneasy  creeping  of  the 
beetle,  announce  that  Iffb  exists !    Look  yet  fkrther. 
What  are  those  dauling  beams,  like  liquid  silver,  ^kss- 
ing  In  countless  multitudes  awayfhmi  us  along  the 
whole  surflwjo  of  the  Moon  t    Favourites  they  are  of 
the  Sun  ;  for  he  illumes  them  more  than  all  else  beside, 
and  assimilates  them  to  his  own  burning  glory.— And 
see  I  they  go  on  every  side  ttom  ^cho  !    In  his  very 
centre,  overspreading  the  very  chasm  we  have  lefl,  there 
is,  now  that  the  Sun  ha«  fkrther  ascended,  a  plain  of 
brilliant  light ;  and  outside  the  wall,  at  tMs  place  at 
least,  a  large  space  of  similar  splendour  from  which  tfie** 
rays  depart.    What  they  are,  Mr.  Hansen  knows  not ; 
but  they  spread  over  at  least  one  third  of  the  Moon*a 
whole  surfkoe^    And  so  this  chasm,  which  in  flrst  rash- 
ness we  termed  an  hideous  dream,  is  bound  indissolnhly 
to  that  Orb  on  which,  when  the  heart  is  pamed,  one 
longs  to  look  and  be  consoled,  and  through  her  to  the 
beneficent  Universe  even  by  those  silver  though  mystic 
cords  t 

The  plates  representing  the  Moon's  snrface,  or  its 
landscapes,  if  we  may  so  speak,  are  exoeedingly  inter- 
esting. Some  of  them  are  coloured,  nuy  we  aay,  alter 
nature  t  and  we  find  the  following  specidation  on  those 
singular,  varied,  but  unrepresentable  hues  which  the 
telescope  discovers : — 

What  means  that  colouring  1  la  it  inorganio  or  or* 
ganio  I  Is  it  an  indication  of  different  geological  Ibr- 
mations,  or  of  something  else !  If  the  former,  we  ought 
to  flnd  the  variety,  although  disturbed,  also  among  the 
mountain  districts.  My  impression  at  present  is,  that 
it  is  not  there,  although  I  would  speak  with  difiidence. 
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0«  it  bft  foliage  t*  If  «rgamfil.tian  exUU  in  thai 
Btiwia  gltbe^  it  U  dear  that  we  mofii  reach  the  Juiqw- 
ledgoof  it  fintthrongh  its  formate  and  BaTannahs— objects 
probably  tot;  largely  diffused  compared  with  architecture, 
or  the  sbodes  of  sentient  beings.  And  it  is  precisely  in 
the  p]tins»  nndistiurbed  by  the  tossings  of  that  barren 
pBai(e,that  saoh  olyecta  shonld  be  found,  llieze  is 
aoioUner  fine  illnstratioo*  in  the  patch  near  Aristarchos, 
wliich  Mcms  almost  a  picture  of  the  Taried  colouring  of 
s  bcMtifal  undolating  country.  And  yet,  how  strange 
this  conception  appears !  A  world  with  vegetation 
without  water,  and  with  so  small  an  atmosphere  I 
Stnagar  still,  ii  that  globe  has  no  communion  with  or- 
guiied  things  ;  if  Life,  which,  by  its  mighty  assimila- 
tive energies,  has  so  bent  under  its  dominion  the  rocks 
of  ear  own  world,  should  be  powerless  in  that  globe, 
eren  under  those  hard  conditiona    It  surely  cannot  J 

We  diall  not  pursue  this  theme  fhrther,  but  inquire 
bow  Euch  headings  strike  the  ear  as  the  seatons  or 
the  clouds  and  teas  of  the  planets,  the  snows  of  Mars, 
the  ruuif  of  Venus,  ox  the  trade-winds  of  Jupiter  t 
Tbey  must  at  least  stimulate  Intelligent  curiosity  about 
the  eoaditionfl  of  these  planets.  The  probability  of  Life 
in  all  these  spheres,  is  a  subject  at  once  more  dark,  and 
more  exciting  ;  and  it  calls  forth  one  of  the  most  bold 
sai  eloquent  of  the  Co^templ4tioks  on  the  Solab 

We  are  somewhat  divided,  in  selecting  a  final  extract 
from  this  rennuicable  volume,  between  the  author's 
Eingalarly-clear  manner  of  illustrating  or  proving  the 
facts  and  discoveries  of  Astronomical  Soienoer— instances 
of  which  abooBd  in  the  volume-Huid  those  specalatjons 
wUch  are  more  chameteristic  of  the  genius  of  the 
writer,  and  of  the  general  scope  of  his  book.  Many  will, 
no  doabt,  prefer  the  more  technical  part  of  its  contents, 
—the  scientific  and  precise  information.  It  would,  how^ 
erer,  he  marring  the  unity  of  our  hasty  and  imperfect 
notice  to  diverge  into  this  department ;  and  we  shall 
therefore  close,  as  we  began,  with  the 

QUESTIOX  AS  TO  LIFE  IN  THE  PLA5EIS. 

Ib  the  course  of  the  previous  expositions,  I  have 
spoken  often,  and  without  shrinking,  concerning  the 
probable  existence  of  Life  through  all  these  spheres. 
Let  OS  look  for  one  moment,  before  concluding  the  sub* 
ject,  at  the  real  nattfre  of  the  question,  which  is  of  all 
the  most  interesting.  It  appears  equivalent  to  this : 
Are  we,  without  passing  into  extravagance,  entitled  to 
wme  that  Forces,  which  in  so  far  as  we  have  posi- 
tirely  traced  them,  eater  as  essentials  into  the  constitu- 
tion ff  our  Earth,  are  not  confined  within  its  conditions  f 
^niink  of  Gravity.  Before  Science  raised  the  veil  from 
the  distant,  we  knew  it  only  in  the  fact  of  the  fall  of  a 
stone,  or  in  the  roundness  of  a  drop  of  water  ;  now,  we 
hare  followed  it  through  the  complex  motions  of  the 
Moon,  and  through  the  order  of  the  entire  system.  It 
poTsues  the  comets  through  the  abysses  ;  it  governs  the 
orbits  of  the  double  and  triple  stars  ;  it  guides  the  Sun 
in  hia  path  through  the  skies,  ay,  and  even  those  stopen- 
doQs  evolutions  of  firmaments,  during  which  the  stars 
congregate  into  daxsling  clusters,  or  arrange  themselves 
in  galaxies.  Boundless  the  sphere  of  this  Force  ;  and 
Ehall  an  energy  yet  nobler,  more  subtle,  probably  with  a 
root  much  more  profound,  be  fancied  so  weak,  so  feeble, 
eo  dependent  on  eireumstance,  that  only  in  our  world, 
or  eeme  one  like  it,  it  t»  free  to  work  out  its  wonderful 
prodneU  I  Look  at  iU  history  in  that  very  Earth.  In 
the  cbalk  cliffs,  in  caverns  unseen  by  the  Sun,  in  marshes 
that  to  Man  are  desolation  and  death,  Life  yet  teems 
ud  rejoices — its  forms  growing  in  adaptation  to  their 
coaditious.  LoiKg  ages  ago  the  odd  Trilobite  swarmed 
in  Mr  oceans,  a^d  the  large-eyed  lohthyosaur  dashed 


•  **  And  yet,  -why  ihould  foliage  be  preen  in  the  Moon  ?" 
jski  Pfofettor  Nichol.  There  ia  no  reason  whatever.  Much 
foluge  on  earth  exhibits  diflferent  hues,  as  purple,  brown,  and 


through  their  waters.  These  are  all  gone  ;  but  plostio 
Nature,  ever  forming  with  ceaseless  activity,  has,  by  the 
most  mysterious  of  her  actions,  brought  up  new  forms 
to  play  their  parts  among  her  vast  scenes.  Through 
Space,  as  through  Time,  she  is  doubtless  working  ;  and 
with  all  their  joys  and  sorrows,  evolving  Car  mightier 
results  than  the  formation  of  inorganic  worlds.  I  see 
this  in  the  blush  of  the  morning  which  beams  on  all 
these  globes,  and  there,  too,  awakens  the  glad  creatures 
firom  their  repose.  I  see  it  in  the  downfal  of  evening, 
that  speaks  of  refreshment  from  toil,  but  also  of  the 
living-time  of  activities  not  fitted  for  the  Sun.  I  see  it 
in  the  progress  of  the  Earth,  and  in  its  course,  through 
much  contlict,  towards  perfection :  for  its  rocks  and 
stones  tell  not  only  of  change  but  of  the  struggles  of  its 
creatures  to  become  linked  to  something  higher  : — Yes  1 
ye  Worlds,  wondrous  and  innumerable,  that  shine  aloft, 
and  shower  around  us  your  many  mystic  influences, — 
ye,  too,  are  the  abodes  of  sentience  suited  to  your  con- 
ditions, ay,  and  of  Intelligence,  different,  far  different 
from  ours,  and  in  states  of  approach  to  the  Divinity  of 
all  possible  gradations  ;  but  of  which  every  constituent, 
where  every  creature  of  whatever  kind,  is  pressing  out- 
ward like  the  bud  in  Spring,  and  stretching  with  long- 
ings that  are  unutterable  towards  the  Ikfinite  and  the 

ETE&N4L  I 

Many  fine  illustrative  plates,  and  useful  diagrams, 
give  additional  value  to  this  sequel  to  the  ArehUecture 
of  the  Heavens;  this  eloquent  exposition  of  our  own 
sublime  system, — our  small  province  in  Universal  Being. 
And  how  emphatically  it  merits  the  epithet  sublime,  we 
may  gather  from  this  brief  passage,  which  follows  a  fa- 
miliar description  of  the  Solar  Heavens : — 

But  these  numbers,  however  much  they  astound  the 
reason  and  overwhelm  the  imagination,  are,  indeed,  only 
dry  bones ;  and  represent  not  the  living  object.  Conceive 
in  srpace,  unsupported,  unrelated,  solitary,  and  serene,  the 
majestic  Sua,  diffusing  around  him  a  flood  of  light,  at 
first  sight  boundless,  dense  as  himself  on  his  surface, 
but  gradually  thinning  as  it  pierces  the  surrounding 
depth^ :  passing  far  beyond  Uranus,  which  is  still  en- 
lightened as  by  a  thousand  of  our  Moons— then  fading 
and  fading,  until  it  melts  into  the  Infinite  Obscure. 
Placed  at  various  depths  within  this  sphere  of  light, 
are  various  bodies,  each  confined  to  its  appointed  pro- 
fundity, and  at  a  fixed  distance  rolling  around  ita 
luminary  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  Rightly  to  un- 
derstand the  scene,  we  must  escape  from  the  Earth, 
and,  leaving  day  and  night,  pass  to  the  verge  of  that 
radiance.  As  if  through  a  globe  of  some  precious  stone 
that  has  oonoentrated  light  in  its  centre,  looking  in- 
wards, how  wonderful  those  activities  appear  1  On- 
wards dash  the  planets,  sweeping  through  Ught  with 
inconceivable  swiftness ;  each,  also,  as  it  rolls,  whirling 
on  its  axis — its  dark  side  ever  flashing  towards  the 
Sun ;  and  again,  through  some  mysterious  agency,  obe- 
diently returning  into  Night.  Mighty  Universe  t— even 
if  this  were  all  I  But  see  also  its  minutiae.  Those  de- 
pendant rolling  orbs  have  often  attendants  which  sweep 
swiftly  around  tkem^  and  revel  also,  and  most  variously, 
in  the  light  of  the  Sun.  And  on  the  surfaces  of  all, 
ever  as  they  move.  Powers  rage  and  foam,  doing  the 
behests  of  Gox>,  and  at  his  word  being  still. 

Such  is  the  magnificent  subject  of  this  work;  and  such 
the  ludd,  attractive,  and  often  eloquent  and  impressive 
manner  in  which  it  is  discussed. 
Ireland  Before  and  After  the  Union  with  Great  Britain. 

By  K  Montgomery  Martin,  Esq.    Octevo.    Pp.424. 

London :  W.  S.  Orr  &  Co. 

Mr.  Martin  eigoys  considerable  celebrity  as  a  statis- 
tical writer.  He  has  here,  in  a  goodly  volume  inscribed 
to  the  Premier,  set  himself  to  prove  that  Ireland  is  in  a 
much  better  condition,  as  to  production,  trade,  and  com- 
merce, than  prior  to  the  Union,  which,  it  is  alleged,  has 
impeded  her  agriculture,  mined  her  manufactures,  and 
entailed  all  kinds  of  misery  and  degradation  upon  her 
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people.  NoW)  no  Ihinkiiift  man  belieTee  Inland  to  be  in  a 
poeitiToly  worse  oondltion  than  before  1800,  without  the 
oopious'proofe  offered  by  Mr.Martin*8  reasoning  and  name- 
rons  statistieal  tables.  There  is  not  more  seyere  distress 
now  felt,  not  more  aetual  poTorty;  bat  the  rererse.  Yet 
there  exists  a  mnch  greater  panper  popnlation,  in  spite 
of  the  increased  retoms  shown  by  the  Savings  Banks, 
Post  Office,  Stamps,  Excise,  &o.,  &c. :  for  the  Union, 
whatever  else  it  may  have  done,  has  surely  not  ^  depo- 
pulated Ireland,**  as  its  enemies  sometimes  preposter- 
ously allege.  In  point  of  fkct,  the  population  of  Ire- 
land has  been  doubled  since  tiie  Union.  Now  a  popu- 
lation already  too  dense  in  a  country  much  of  the 
Burfkoe  of  which  is  held  by  Mr.  Martin  to  be  unfit  for 
oultiTation,  and  in  which  there  are  no  manufactures,  is 
considered  by  him  one  of  the  great  and  growing  evils 
of  Ireland.  ^  The  population  has  far  outstripped  the 
augmentation  of  property.'*  *  In  Scotland,  where  much 
of  the  soil  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  worst 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  these  worst  parts,  whether  moun- 
tain, bog,  or  lake,  are  of  vast  extent,  the  popnlation  is 
86  to  the  square  mile,  while  in  Ireland  it  is  251  !  And 
in  Scotland  manufactures  are  so  extensive  and  prospe- 
rous as  to  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  population. 
This  demonstrates,  we  fear,  that  something  more  than 
perfect  religious  equality  is  required  to  give  permanent 
peace  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Martin  has  injured  the  effect  of  his  **  Facts  and 
Figures,"  by  giving  his  work  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
fence of  what  is  indefensible ;  or  of  making  out  a  case 
for  the  English  government  of  all  times  against  the  Irish 
nation  at  all  periods.  Where  his  labours  are  direct- 
ed to  disproring  and  refuting  the  Anti-Saxon  exagge- 
rations of  the  Dublin  Com  Exchange  orators,  they  are 
highly  useful  and  commendable. 

Life  of  St.  Stephsn,  Founder  of  the  Cietereian  Order, 

pp.  186.    London:  Toovey. 

If  this  Life  of  St.  Stephen  should  be  well-received,  we 
are  to  have  a  series  of  such  Lives  from  some  purely 
Catholic  source,  though  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  be 
Papist  or  Poseyite :  the  disciples  of  the  one  sect  being 
as  much  devoted  to  the  saints  as  the  other.  The  Life  of 
St.  Stephen  Harding,  however,  forms  entertaining  read- 
ing; and  as  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  his  age,  is  not 
without  instruction.  St.  Stephen,  though  he  flourished 
in  France,  was  an  Englishman;  and, from  his  surname  of 
Harding,  is  imagined  to  have  been  a  Saxon.  He  was, 
moreover,  a  great  reformer  of  corruptions  and  abuses, 
the  spiritual  father  of  St.  Bernard,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal founders  of  the  Cistercian  Order.  The  Life  is 
written  in  a  very  pleasing  style.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  author's  intention,  we  hope  his  book  may  have 
the  effect  of  exhibiting  the  fruitlessness  of  the  recluse 
life,  even  where  the  professors  are  as  devoted,  sealons, 
and  rigidly  self-denied  as  was  St.  Stephen.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  renewal  of  monastic  orders  in  England,  it  must 
be  those  of  St.  Ashley,  and  not  of  St.  Pusey  or  St.  Fronde, 

Affathonia;  a  Bomance.  1  vol.  Moxon. 
We  have  perused  this  little  volume  with  delight  not 
nnmingled  with  wonder :  for  so  rare  a  combination  of 
learning  and  poetry,  philosophy  and  romanee,  has  sel- 
dom been  confined  within  so  narrow  a  compass.  While 
confeseiug  that  (in  the  spirit  of  the  French  critio  who, 
when  labouring  against  classical  tragedy,  exclaimed  in 
despair — 

J*  Qni  me  dUnrrvra  det  Greee  et  (iev'/tomacM,**^ 


we  have  been  Minetiffles  tempted  to  ^Jaenlaie,  after  i 
emsade  against  the  eirenlating  libraries,  ^  Save  us  from 
the  Saracens !  **  we  are  now  half-tempted  to  enlist 
nnder  the  banner  of  the  Crescent. 

The  design  of  Agatkania  is,  manifestly,  to  pass  in  n> 
view  the  various  religions  of  the  andent  world ;  the  op. 
posing  spirits  of  Faith  and  Reason  being  embodied  is 
the  persons  of  Agathonia  the  Christian  martyr,  sad 
Telephus  the  student  of  Alexandria.  The  theology  of 
the  little  romance  be  on  its  head ;  for  we  know  of  no 
church,  or  rather  of  no  ohnroh  establishment,  to  which 
it  is  likely  to  prove  acceptable.  But  tcAo  will  reniiu 
insensible  to  the  force  of  the  language,  the  beauty  of 
the  description,  the  humanity  of  the  doctrines,  and  the 
spirit  of  tenderness,  holiness,  and  grace,  pervading 
every  line  of  the  work  t  Eloquent  as  the  poetry  ^ 
Byron,  or  prose  of  Macaulay,  we  doubt  not  that  the 
picture  of  the  valley  of  Lamaca  will  attract  many  of 
our  English  yachters  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  ne* 
glected  island  of  Rhodes. 

The  YearBofA  of  FaeUfor  1844. 
This  work  maintains  its  usual  oharaoter.  li  is  a  nis- 
cellaneous  collection  of  fkcts  on  subjects  conneoted  with 
science  and  the  useful  arts,  especially  as  these  are  sob* 
servient  to  improvements  in  manufikctures  and  domestie 
economy.  The  Facts  are  diligently  and  jndidonsly  ^esa- 
ed  from  the  newspapers,  and  the  literary  and  sdentilie 
Journals  of  the  Continent  and  the  United  States,  as  well  si 
those  of  England.  As  a  specimen  we  give  the  fbllowiig 
usefhl  notice  of  the  Miniifx  Safbtt  PonntAiiTBAr,  con- 
structed by  Lieutenant  Irvine  i—^  It  is  so  eonstraoted 
that  neither  water  nor  damp  air  ean  penetrate  any  psrt 
of  it,  although  immersed  in  water  for  monthsi  It  in  so 
buoyant  that,  in  case  of  accident,  it  eonld  be  thrown 
overboard  with  a  grapnel  and  few  fkthoms  of  rope  at- 
tached, and  be  the  means  of  saving  the  contents  peiftet 
Although  the  safety  of  valuable  property  and  documents 
is  of  great  importance,  it  is  only  secondary  to  the  salvi- 
tion  of  human  lifb.  The  writer  has  witnessed  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Portmanteau,  at  the  baths  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Road,  when  a  small  trunk  filled  with  clothes  supported 
in  the  water  six  grown  people  ;  and  after  floating  aboot 
fbr  an  hour  or  two,  was  opened  and  the  oontents  were 
found  perfectly  dry.** 

lUuetratione  of  the  Theory  and  Praeiiee  of  VentUaium: 
ieUh  Benutrks  on  Warming,  Exduiite  Lifting,  and 
the  Communication  of  Sound,  Octavo,  pp.  451 ;  with 
numerous  Illustrative  Figures.  By  David  Boswell 
Reid,  M J).,  F.R.S.E.,  &o.,  &o.,  &c.    Longman  k  Co. 

When  a  man  of  science  and  of  general  ability  devotes 
much  of  his  attention  to  any  special  object,  the  true 
principles  of  which  axe  only  to  be  ascertained  by  loQg, 
minute,  and  careftal  ecientifio  investigation,  it  is  next  to 
impoesible  that  he  shall  not  make  valuable  discoveriss. 
Such  absorbing  objeots,  pursued  for  a  course  of  years 
with  unabating  seal,  have  Ventilation  and  Acoustics,  as 
applied  to  publio  buildings,  dwelling-hoases,  shops,  and 
manufactories,  been  to  Dr.  B.  Reid.  In  this  voIubm  hs 
details  his  experiments,  sad  communieates  at  gr^at 
length  the  results  at  which  he  has  arrived.  The  impo^ 
tance  of  his  investigations  to  the  public  health,  and  to  the 
material  well-being  and  comfort  of  every  individnnl  of 
every  class,  cannot  easily  be  over-rated.  And  the  ma- 
terial or  scientific  results  of  his  investigations  are  not 
more  worthy  of  commendation  than  the  praetieal  fthilao- 
thropic  spirit  which  pervades  the  Treatise.    Tbongh 
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00  wwk  is«ift  to  be  Btndidd  by  ftnhitoetay  thip-btiUd- 
€18,  thoM  who  luif 6  the  «nperintoBd«aee  of  health  in 
ho^tala,  Mheole,  fto^  Aa^  it  ako  e<mt«iii8  many  im- 
portant hints,  and  praotieal  direetionc,  by  which  eyery 
leader  may  prott  in  the  regulation  of  hie  domeetio 
anaiigeBeatoi  and  espeeiaUy  on  the  important  anbjeet  of 
VeatUation. 

PrincipUt  of  Education,  PraetieaUy  eonndered,  with  an 
especial  re/erenee  to  the  pretent  date  of  Femdfe  Educa- 
(ioft  %n  England,  By  M.  A.  Stodart,  anther  of  **  Eyery- 
day  Dutiea,*'  *' Hints  on  Reading/'  &o.  Pp.  281. 
London :  Seeley,  Bnmside,  k  Seeley. 
This  treatise,  by  an  authoress  with  whose  preyions 
works  we  haye  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted,  is 
djsiiDguisbad  by  good  sense,  and  eyen  intellectual  yigour, 
though  not  without  a  taint  of  dogmatism,  or  rather,  some- 
thing too  much  of  the  tone  of  the  schoolmistress.  We 
an  not,  howeyer,  aware  that  the  writer  is  a  practical  in- 
itnictress.  To  characterize  the  work  would  require 
mnch  more  space  than  we  can  at  present  afford  for  such 
pave  and  important  matters  as  those  of  which  it  treats ; 
bot  we  consider  it,  eyen  from  a  slight  glance  into  its 
cootents,  a  treatise  well  worth  the  attention  of  mothers, 
aad  those  who  are  intrusted  with  female  education  in  the 
widest  sense  embraced  by  the  phrases  moral  and  intellec- 
toalcolture.  The  authoress  denounces  the  modem  parrot- 
ing system  of  instructing  by  catechisms  ;  thinks  meanly 
of  the  ordinary  class  of  elementary  school-books  ;  and  has 
a  very  bad  opinion  of  female  boarding-schools.  We  can- 
not say  more,  aaye  that  we  conceiye  the  book  a  better 
016)  on  the  whole,  than  some  that  we  haye  seen  much 
£reei  from  what  we  consider  blemishes. 

PiiWosrioa^  Proofi  of  ike  Original  Unity  and  Beoent 

Origin  oftks  Human  Eace,  Derived  from  a  Compari- 

lon  of  tke  Lanffuagee  of  Afia,  Europe,  Africa,  and 

America  ;  being  an  Inquirif  how  far  the  differtneee  in 

ike  Languagea  of  the  Olobe  are  referrible  to  eautee  now 

va  operation.   By  Arthur  James  Johnes,  Esq.   Ootayo, 

pp.  315.    London :  Samuel  Clarke. 

Soma  of  the  speenlations  of  this  learned  work  may,  no 

question,  be  deemed  fanciful,  and  its  proofs  and  demon- 

vttationa  far-fetched  ;  but  many  of  them  are,  neyerthe- 

^  exceedingly  plausible  and  ingenious  :  and  instead 

of  the  repnlsiye  dryness  whioh  might  be  assumed  to 

daneteriae  a  purely  philological  Treatise,  a  wide  range 

of  apt  illustration  Tenders  much  of  the  dissertation 

atttaetiys  readi]^,eyen  to  those  who  may  oare  little  for 

its  aain  object. 

The  Treaeury  of  ffietory;  eomprieing  a  General  Intro- 
ductory Outline  of  Uniter$al  Hietory,  Ancient  and 
Modem,  and  a  Series  of  Separate  Historiet  of  every 
principal  Nation  thatexiete:  ^eirRise,Progres8,Preient 
Condition,  j-e.,  ^o.  By  Samuel  Maunder,  Author  of 
"The  Treasnry  of  Knowledge,"  *' Biographical  Trea- 
sury," &0.,  &e.  12mo,  double  columns,  pp.  864. 
Longman  k  Company. 

The  aboye  ie  a  title-page  of  large  promise,  though  we 
daresay  the  ample  contents  of  this  weighty  Treasury 
r^deeau  it.  This  History  of  Great  Britain,  particularly 
in  its  recent  periods,  is  properly  giyen  with  considerable 
falaesa  of  detail,  and  not  in  the  usual  dry  or  formal  style 
of  abridgments. 

^  United  Statee  of  America:  their  History  from  the 
Eariiat  Period;  their  Induttry,  Commerce,  Banking 
Tranaaeticne,  and  National  W^rht ;  their  /mf ttuNoMS 


and  Character,  PolUioal,  Social,  and  Literary.  By 
Hugh  Murray,  F.R.S.E.  In  three  volames.  Vol.  II, 
Oliyer  &  Boyd. 

This  Tolnme  eommenoes  with  the  history  of  the  ttr&* 
Intionary  war,  and  comes  down  to  the  Peace  after  the 
second  war  with  Britain.    It  also  contains  some  yalu- 
able  chapters  on  the  political  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  their  agriculture  and  mannlkotures,  domestio 
and  foreign  commerce,  &o..  See,    We  wait  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  work  to  say  our  say  of  what  promises  to 
be  the  most  yaluable  digest  whioh  has  yet  appeared,  in 
the  entire  series  of  the  Edinburgh  CMneH  Library, 
Introductory  Book  of  the  Sciencet,  adapted  for  U^  ute 
ofSchoole  and  Private  Students,  In  two  Parts.  Part 
I.,  Physical. — II.,  Natural  Science.  By  James  NicoL 
Illustrated  by  one  hundred  and  fiye  Engrayings  on 
wood.    Pp.144.    Edinburgh:  Oliyer  &  Boyd. 
This  little  work  may  be  cited  to  show  how  far  con- 
densation of  knowledge  and  cheapness  of  price  can  be 
carried.    It  is  remarkable  for  both  qualities. 

Backgammon,  its  History  and  Practice,  by  the  Author  of 
Whist;  wiUi  Illustrations  by  Kenny  Meadows. 
We  should  haye  imagined  that  so  simple  a  game  as 
backgammon  conld  hardly  haye  stood  eyen  a  small 
Treatise  like  this  ;  but  we  were  altogether  mistaken.  A 
cleyer  writer,  and  Kenny  Meadows,  may,  between  themi 
make  something  good  of  anything,  or  nothing. 

Moments  of  Thought  on  Subjects  Spiritual,  Experimental, 
and  Practical.  By  Samuel  Alexander  Bradshaw* 
London:  6.  Virtue. 

A  little  book  written  from  an  excellent  motfye,  and 
whioh  appears  to  us  to  answer  the  writer's  end.  A  fbw 
apt  words  from  the  Sacred  Writings  are  generally  as- 
sumed as  a  text  or  title  ;  and  the  discourse  or  Thought 
on  these  is  pithy  and  brief. 

The  Gleaner.  By  Mrs.  J.  Parkerson.  Two  yolnmes, 
Saunders  &  Otley. 
This  is  a  lady's  eommon-place  book,  and  one  dis- 
playing no  remarkable  research.  The  book  is  neatly 
"  got-np,"  as  laundresses,  managers,  and  now  publishers 
say  ;  and  exhibits  a  comfortable  list  of  names  for  what 
are  delicately  termed  ^  pretagaged  copies,"  which  makee 
it  the  less  neoessary  to  say  much  about  its  stmetnre  and 
contents. 

A  Treatise  on  Moral  Freedom;  containing  Inquiries  in^ 
to  Uie  Operations  of  the  Intelleetual  Principles  in  con- 
nexion  with  Moral  Agency  and  PesponsibUity,  but  es* 
pecially  with  Volition  and  Moral  Freedom.  By  Wil- 
liam Cairns,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logio  and  Belles 
Lettres  in  Belfast  College.  Octayo,  pp.  496.  Long- 
man &  Co. 

The  I>oetrine  of  Changes  as  applicable  bo^  to  the  Institu- 
tions of  Social  Life,  and  to  the  Progressive  Order  of 
Nature.  By  the  Author  of  '*  The  Morning  and  Eyening 
Sacrifice,"  «  The  True  Plan  of  a  laying  Temple,"  Ac, 
&c.    12mo,  pp.  520.    Edinburgh:  Clark. 

A  Treatise  on  Grammatieal  Punctuation,  designed  for 
Letter-WriUrs,  Authors,  Prtaters,  and  Conductors  of 
the  Press;  and  for  the  Use  of  Aeademies  and  Schools, 
By  John  Wilson.  Manchester:  Published  by  the 
Anther,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Pcemata  Lyrica  versu  Latino  rimante  Scripta.  Hen- 
rioo  D.  Ryder,  in  Ecdesia  Cathedrali  Lichfieldensi 
Canonieo.  Pp.187.    London:  Simpkin  &  Marshall. 
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NEW  POEMS. 

The  poets  and  dntmatists  haye  got  so  long  a  way 
a-head  of  ub,  that  we  despair  of  again  overtaking  their 
rapid  march  before  midBummer.  To  the  number  of 
Tolumes  put  forth,  we  haye  now  to  add — 

!•  Palm  LBiyss.  By  R.  Monckton  Milnes.  London : 
Mozon. 

II.  Poems  bt  James  Russbli.  Lowell.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   Cambridge :  Owen. 

III.  The  Silbzvt  Village.  A  Poem  with  Notes.  By 
Thomas  Clarke,  author  of  A  Day  in  May,"  "  Donna 
Rosa,"  &c.  &c.    London:  Pickering. 

IV.  Spiritual  Thoughts  ;  a  Poem :  and  Other 
Poems.  By  George  Wingfield,  Esq.,  author  of  **  Soli- 
tude," &c.    London :  Newberry. 

v.  O'SuLuyAN  the  Bandit  Chief:  a  Legend  of 
KiLLARNEY.  By  Yisoouut  Massereene  and  Ferrard. 
Dublin:  Curry. 

YI.  Early  Hours  and  Summer  Dreams.  Saundczs 
&  Otiey. 

VIL  Poems  by  Euzabeth  D.  Mackay,  a  Great- 
granddaughter  OP  the  celebrated  Flora  Macdonald. 
Elgin :  Macdonald.  Lest  this  title  should  mislead  any 
one,  we  may  state  that  these  poems  are  not  JcteobUe,  but, 
in  aocordanoe  inth  the  New  Spirit  of  the  Age — religiout. 

VIII.  Loyb  and  Jealousy.     A   Tragedy  for   the 

MiUion.  

SERIAL  WORKS. 

Bell's  Compositions  from  the  Liturgy.  Parts  IV. 
andV. 

Knight's  Popular  Pictorial  Antiquities.   Part  IV. 

Maxwell's  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of 
1798.    PartllL 

The  London  Polytechnic  Magazine.    No.  III. 

Chambers'  Cyclopjsdia  of  English  Literature. 
Part  XIV. 

The  Miller  op  Deanhaugh.  Ports  XII.  and  XIII. 
•—These  Parts  conclude  a  Scottish  tale  of  humble  and 
middle  life,  (interspersed  with  songs  and  fugitire  Terses,) 
which,  we  are  giren  to  understand,  has  been  as  popular 
in  its  natiye  land  as  from  its  pleasant  yein  and  cheerful 
and  healthy  moral  it  deserved  to  be.  Dot's  Illustrations 
in  the  concluding  numbers  are  peculiarly  good.  They 
have  all  the  character  and  spirit  which  ought  to  distin- 
guish such  pictures,  without  the  gross  caricature  and 
uglinoi  which  disfigure  many  of  the  sketches  of  the 
London  artists.  — - 

PAMPHLETS. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  Rowland  Hill. 

The  State  and  Prospects  of  Penny  Postage,  as 
Developed  in  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Post- 
age Committee  of  1843  ;  with  Incidental  Remarks 
on  the  Testimony  of  the  Post-office  Authorities,  and 
AN  Appendix  of  Correspondence.  By  Rowland  Hill. 
London  :  Knight  &  Co. 

%*  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  valuable  pamphlet  has  been 
very  long  of  reaching  us,  and  merits  a  much  fuller  ex- 
amination than  can  at  this  time  be  given  to  its  impor- 
tant contents.  We  therefore  only  notice  it  to  prefaoe  a 
piece  of  intelligence  which  must  be  warmly  weleome 
from  Land's  End  to  John  o*  Groat's.  There  seems  at 
last  a  plan  in  contemplation  to  offer  a  public  testimony 
of  esteem  and  gratitude  to  Mr.  Rowhwd  Hill  for  the 
inestimable  blessing  which  he  has  been  the' means  of 


conferring  upon  his  oonntry.  His  eminent  services  to 
the  oommeree  and  general  business  of  the  country  we 
have  always  been  disposed  to  consider  as  seoonduj  to 
the  yet  undeveloped  and  unmeasured  moral  advanta^ 
which  cheap  postage  must  ultimately  produce;  and 
which  entitle  Mr.  Hill  to  the  name  of  the  first  edacs- 
tor  and  intellectual  improver  of  his  age. 

Ladies — women,  indeed,  of  all  ranks — ^wives,  mothers, 
daughters,  nay,  children,  who  have  already  participated 
in  the  blessings  diffused  by  an  easy  means  of  continoal 
intercourse  with  kome — ^must  be  so  sensible  of  what 
they  owe  to  Cheap  Postage,  that  we  are  certain  of  the 
zealous  cooperation  of  the  whole  female  world  in  anj 
extensive  plan  that  may  be  suggested  for  expressicg 
their  gratitude  to  their  common  benefactor.  We  hare 
not  yet  seen  any  definite  plan  of  subscription  promoU 
gated  fVom  authority.  But  let  London  once  tell  the  Pro- 
vinces what  is  expected  from  them,  or  rather  how  to 
proceed,  and  there  is  no  fear  whatever  of  the  signal  being 
promptly  and  eagerly  responded  to,  and  the  right  thing 
done  in  the  right  spirit. 

The  Present  System  of  Publishing  ;  being  ix 
Examination  of  a  Proposed  Plan  for  superseding  it  : 
contained  in  a  Pamphlet  entitled  ^  Reasons  fob  Esta- 
bushing  an  Author's  Publication  Society,  by  which 
Literary  Labour  would  receive  a  more  adequate 
Reward,  and  the  Price  of  all  Books  be  much  ec- 
DUCED." — This  were  **  a  consummation  devoutly  to  he 
wished ;"  but,  unfortunately,  the  Examination  demoo- 
strates  it  to  be,  like  many  other  excellent  schemes, 
totally  impracticable.  As  the  project  seems  to  h&rc 
made  little  impression,  or  rather  to  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  before  it  was  fairly  launched,  we  need  not  saj 
more  of  the  reply. 

A  Word  or  two  on  Port  Wine,  addressed  to  tui: 
Public  generally,  but  particularly  to  Private  Ges- 
TLEMEN,  &c.,  &c.,  &c  By  Ouo  Residing  in  Portugal  for 
Eleven  Years. — This  pamphlet  is  an  exposition  of  the 
manner  in  which  port  wine  is  adulterated  before  it  lesves 
Portugal.  The  writer  is  a  port-wine  merchant,  ud 
wishes  to  reform  abuses  which  are  striking  at  the  roots 
of  his  trade. 

Letter  on  Free  Trade,  addressed  to  Lord  Jori 
Russell.  By  Walter  Fletcher.  Fourth  Edition.— We 
are  glad  to  see  so  many  editions  of  this  valuable  pamph- 
let. The  deafest  adder  must  at  hut  listen.  We  hsrc 
hopes  of  Sir  R  Peel,  and  do  not  quite  despair  of  the 
"illustrious  house  of Russell,"though  removed  by  so  msoj 
more  descents  above  the  sound  of  **  popular  elamoor." 
Letter  to  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  show- 
ing the  urgent  Expediency  of  cerxain  Alterations 
IN  regard  to  the  Trial  by  Jury  of  intricaie  Jc&y 
Cases.  Edinburgh:  Clark.— The  necessity  of  some 
change  of  the  nature  suggested  in  this  Letter,  has,  we 
believe,  been  rather  generally  felt  among  the  members 
of  the  legal  profession  in  Scotland,  and  was  frequently, 
indeed,  argued  in  our  own  pages  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  J- 
Darling,  W.S.  The  pamphlet  is  worthy  the  public 
attention. 

A  Sketch  op  the  Philosophy  of  Pvseyism,  ivSevsv 
Essays.  By  John  Gwy ther  Hughes,  Esq.,  Barrister-st- 
Law. 

Railway  Reform  :  Its  Expediency  and  Pbachca- 
bility.    People's  Edition. 
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PART  vn. 

Ik  a  moment  fleirants  were  despatched  in  eearcli 
of  the  medical  attendant  of  the  family ;  and  to  do 
justice  to  Sir  Alexander  Erakine,  the  sight  of 
M&i]garet,paleand  senseless  hefore  hkn,  even  though 
he  still  beliered  her  guilty,  cut  him  to  the  soul. 
He  had  never  thojight  her  utterly  lost, — only 
estTftDged  from  him  in  affection,  and  weakened  in 
principle  ;  hut  now  that  he  heheld  her  as  one  dead, 
CTen  Mif  surmiae  was  foigotten.  He  saw  in  her 
oQce  more  the  faithful  wife  of  his  youth. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  was  even  partially 
restored  to  herself.  When  she  did  recover  her 
oooacioosness,'  her  husband  wisely  judged. that  she 
bad  better  find  herself  with  Lily  and  the  servants; 
that  be  had  better  not  offer  himself  to  her  notice, 
fint  on  quitting  the  room  with  the  medical  man, 
the  communication  made  to  him  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  reassure  his  feelings. 

^Has  anything  occurred  to  Lady  Erskine,  Sir, 
may  I  ask,  to  produce  this  nervous  crisis?"  said 
Dr.  Wilson ;  **  or  am  I  to  suppose  it  merely  symp- 
tomatic 1" 

*^  I— I  £ancy  she  has  been  a  little  flurried  this 
moming,"  replied  Erskine,  fancying  that  perfect 
sincerity  might  be  essential  to  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  the  invalid. 

**I  am  almost  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  Doc- 
tor; **for,  for  some  time  past  I  have  been  uneasy  on 
I^jErskine's  account.  You  must  have  perceived, 
like  myself  a  great  change  in  her  ? " 

**I  have  certainly  seen  her  low  at  times;  the 
f^t,  perhaps,  of  family  cares.  The  children  are 
oocaaionally  too  much  for  her !" 

^*It  is  true  there  are  few  such  mothers  and 
nnTses  as  Lady  Erskine!  But  the  change  to 
which  I  allude  has,  I  fear,  some  more  serious 
origin.  When  the  boys  had  the  measles  last 
winter,  and  little  Harry  was  so  slow  in  his  recov- 
ery, I  was  here.  Sir,  as  you  may  remember,  daily ; 
that  is,  as  you  do  not  remember,  for  you  were  on 
duty  at  Windsor.  But  I  recollect  saying  once  to 
Lady  Erskine,  when  she  followed  me  to  the  door 
t-)  ask  my  opinion  of  the  child,  (then  on  the  eve  of 
convalescence,)  that  I  wished  I  thought  her  half 
as  well  She  tried  to  laugh  off  the  charge  of  in- 
<ii«po8ition.  But  we  Doctors  are  always  on  the 
alert  in  such  matters ;  and  I  had  not  been  shak- 
ing hands  with  her  twice  a-day  for  three  weeks, 
without  discovering  that  her  strength  was  consum- 
ing under  a  low  fever.  I  could  not  persist,  when 
•he  stated  herself  to  be  ^wel^guite  well,'  only  a 
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little  fatigued  by  nursing  and  anxiety.  I  should 
have  appeared,"  added  Dr.  Wilson,  with  a  smile, 
^to  be  fishing  for  a  job !  But  I  did  not  the  less 
perceive,  with  regret,  that  something  was  sorely 
amiss ;  and  have  never  seen  her  ladyship  since, 
without  being  confirmed  in  my  opinion.  At 
present,  I  can  give  you  no  insight  into  the  cause 
of  all  this.  But  we  must  watch  carefully  over 
her.  Sir  Alexander.  I  say  le^;  for,  to  a  woman 
like  Lady  Erskine,  the  care  and  tenderness  of  her 
family  are  of  almost  as  much  account  as  the  skill 
of  the  physician." 

This  hint  arose  from  the  private  observation  of 
a  man  familiar  with  the  ways  of  South  Street, 
that  Margaret  was  left  too  much  alone ;  that  Mar- 
garet was  the  burthen-bearer  of  the  house.  It 
served,  however,  to  increase  the  self-accusations  of 
her  husband ;  who  felt,  perhaps,  that  he  had  acted 
in  an  unmanly  manner,  by  letting  fall  upon  his 
wife  the  displeasure  he  had  concealed  from  her 
partner  in  error.  Harassed  and  perplexed,  it  was 
not  till  just  before  dinner,  not  till  the  candles  were 
lighted,  that  he  ventured  to  enter  Margaret's 
room.  She  was  up ;  she  had  refused  to  remain  in 
bed  ;  but  was  lying  on  her  sofa,  with  a  face  as 
white  as  alabaster,  and  eyes  still  glassy  from  the 
effects  of  recent  insensibility.  Writing  materials 
were  scattered  on  a  table  near  the  sofa,  and  an 
open  note  was  in  her  hand,  as  if  she  were  expect- 
ing his  arrival. 

^*  Do  me  the  favour  to  read  and  send  that,"  said 
she,  extending  it  towards  her  husband,  instead  of 
replying  to  his  inquiries ;  and  without  noticing 
the  superscription,  he  cast  his  eyes  over  the  follow- 
ing few  lines : — 

**  Dear  Lord  Baltimorb, 

**  Have  I  your  permission  to  repeat  to  my  hus-^ 
band  the  whole  of  our  conversation  this  moming  ? 

"  Truly  yours,  M.  Ebskdce.*' 
.  And  though,  after  the  perusal,  he  entreated  her 
to  banish  the  subject  from  her  mind,  and  dissuaded 
her  from  sending  the  letter,  she  persisted  so  ear- 
nestly, that,  five  minutes  afterwards,  it  was  on  its 
way  to  White's,  where  Baltimore  had  mentioned 
that  he  was  to  dine. 

Long  indeed  appeared  the  interval,  till  the  ser- 
vant brought  back  the  answer : — 

**  Every  syllable,  if  you  please,  dearest  Lady 
Erskine ;"  wrote  Lord  Baltimore  in  reply.  "As  the 
nearest  male  relative  of  the  woman  who  has  long 
possessed  my  heart,  and  to  whom,  I  hope,  I  may 
yet  be  enabled  to  offer  my  hand,  &skine  is  entitled 
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to  the  confidence.  But  his  unconrteous  manner  of 
accosting  me  to-day,  rendered  all  communication 
impossible.  I  shall  not  see  you  to-morrow,  as  I 
leave  town  earlier  than  I  expected.  Let  me,  there- 
fore, take  this  opportunity  of  begging  yott  to  say 
for  me,  in  your  next  letter  to  Georgiana,  all  that 
can  be  said  compatibly  with  the  unfortunate  posi- 
tion of  "  Your  sincere  friend, 

«B." 

Before  this  satisfactory  letter  arrired.  Sir  Alex- 
ander had  been  obliged  to  proceed  to  a  formal  din* 
ner-party  at  the  house  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse. 
But  on  his  return  home,  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
evening,  he  found  it  unopened  on  his  table,  endos* 
ed  in  a  blank  coyer,  and  addressed  to  him  by  his 
wife,  Heartstruck  and  ashamed  at  so  complete  a 
refutation  of  his  calumny,  he  longed  to  rush  into 
her  presence,  and  on  his  knees  implore  forgiveness. 
But  before  he  had  been  many  minutes  in  the 
house,  the  nurse,  who  had  attended  his  children 
ever  since  their  establishment  in  town,  made  her 
appearance,  to  acquaint  him  that  Lady  Erskine 
had  undergone  another  severe  attack;  that  Dr. 
Wilson  had  been  called  in,  had  prescribed  an 
opiate,  and  issued  strict  orders  that  she  should  not 
be  disturbed.  Her  room  was  closed ;  only  Miss  Lily 
was  there,  watching  by  her  mamma,  who  was  asleep. 

That  was  a  very  long  night  to  the  conscience- 
stricken  Erskine,  overwhehned  with  compunction : 
for  his  cruel  injustice  towards  the  best  wife  and 
best  friend  ever  vouchsafed  by  the  bounty  of  Pro- 
vidence, occupied  a  first  place.  So  dense,  too,  as 
well  as  so  graceless,  had  he  shown  himself  in  the 
matter !  for  what  more  probable  than  an  attach- 
ment between  persons  so  well  assorted  as  Baltimore 
and  Georgiana  ?  In  spite  of  the  asseverations  of 
the  former  that  he  should  never  marry,  what 
more  evident  to  any  man  in  his  senses^  than  the 
attraction  which  brought  these  two  people,  day 
after  day,  to  the  hum-drum  house  which  even  he, 
though  it  contained  the  family  he  loved,  often  voted 
the  dullest  in  London?  ^*He  was  an  ass!  he 
admitted  that  he  was  an  ass !  that  he  had  written 
himself  doum  an  ass ! "  Alas !  he  had  not  yet  wisdom 
to  discover  that  he  was  something  infinitely  worse. 

Georgiana's  prospects,  however,  afforded  him 
some  solace.  He  forgot  all  the  bitter  things  he 
had  said  to  his  wife,  and  the  monstrous  cruelty 
with  which  he  had  repaid  her  years  of  love  and 
submission ;  while  reflecting  that,  among  the 
growing  honours  of  his  family,  would  be  that  of 
saluting  his  fair  cousin  as  **  Countess  of  Powder- 
ham!"  For  the  marriage  would  certainly  take 
place.  The  old  Earl  was  infirm  and  tottering  in 
his  place ;  and  Baltimore  the  very  man  to  main- 
tain his  affections  unchanged,  to  the  end  of  a  hun- 
dred years. 

"It  will  be  an  excellent  thing  for  my  girls!" 
pondered  the  now  worldly  man.  **  Lady  Carrols- 
town  is  not  in  a  good  set ;  and  Mrs.  Wakehurst  a 
vulgar  woman.  But  when  Lily  comes  out,  she 
could  not  have  a  better  chaperon  than  such  a 
cousin  as  Lady  Powderham,  who  will  take  an  ex- 
eellent  place  in  the  world,  and  has  tact  enough  to 
maintain  it.'' 

Instead  of  giving  way  to  such  fears  as  cw^JU  to 


have  been  suggested  by  the  remarks  of  the  family 
physician  on  Margaret's  state  of  health,  he  was 
devising  means  for  superseding  her  in  the  public 
charge  of  her  daughters  ;  who  he  fancied  might 
be  more  advantageously  established  under  the 
chaperonship  of  a  woman  of  higher  rank,  and  more 
accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  world. 

StiU,  the  better  principle  was  not  so  utterly  ex- 
tinguished, but  that  eventually  he  recurred  to  the 
sufferings  he  had  occasioned. 

"Poor  thing  I  she  has  taken  it  all  too  much  to^ 
heart,"  thought  he,  "Margaret  used  to  hare 
more  sense ;  Margaret  used  to  have  higher  courage; 
how  she  used  to  work  at  Apston,  and  without  a 
murmur!  now,  the  least  thing  annoys  her,  and 
she  is  as  nervous  as  a  fine  lady,  PoorMargyl 
I  was  wrong  to  be  so  hasty;  but  appearances 
were  strangely  against  them.  Even  now,  I  think 
Baltimore  was  to  blame,  (so  intimately  as  ire 
have  lived  together,)  not  to  have  been  more  ex- 
plicit with  fne  on  the  subject  of  Georgiana.  Bat, 
in  their  love-affairs,  some  men  are  stiangelj 
punctilious.  I  am  glad  he  leaves  town  to-morrow, 
for  it  would  have  been  disagreeable  to  meet  him, 
after  the  scene  of  this  morning !  I  scarcely  know 
how  I  shall  ever  faoe  poor  Margy,  particularly  as 
Wilson  is  of  opinion  that  she  must  be  kept  so 
quiet  I  toill  write  a  few  lines^  to  be  given  to 
her  when  she  wakes  in  the  morning  ;  and  there, 
unless  she  provokes  further  explanations,  let  the 
matter  rest." 

He  wrote,  therefore,  a  kind  note,  retunung  her 
the  explanation  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  entreating 
her  forgiveness.  And  thus,  these  two  persons— who 
had  once  existed  but  in  each  other  s  presence,  felt 
with  one  heart,  thought  with  one  mind,  breathed 
only  a  commingled  breath — were  reduced,  by  the 
evil  influences  of  social  life,  to  oommunicate  with 
each  other,  though  abiding  under  the  same  roof 
— ^by  letter ! 

Kext  morning  the  offender  rose  with  the  feel- 
ings of  a  man  who  has  had  a  bad  fall  out  hunting 
the  preceding  day.  Before  he  was  quite  dressed, 
Minchem  was  announced ;  and  on  proeeeding  te 
the  bieakfast-table  he  had  expeeted  to  find  solitary, 
not  only  the  Secretary  but  his  friend  Sir  John 
Hall  was  awaiting  him. 

"I  have  brought  you  good  news,"  cried  the 
former.  "  I  mentioned  to  Lord  Powderham,  some 
days  ago,  that  it  was  an  object  to  you  to  get  into 
parliament ;  and  there  appears  every  probability 
that  govenm[ient  will  have  a  seat  at  their  dispoaal, 
very  shortly.  The  old  Duke  of  Shrapnel  is  at  hii 
last  gasp  ;  and  Hexington  will  fall  in  to  us,  when 
Lord  Holies  goes  to  the  Upper  House." 

"  Lord  Powderham  is  disposed,  then,  to  accept 
my  services?" 

"Of  course  he  is!  You  are  the  man  we  want! 
We  shall  be  pleased,  y&it  will  be  pleased,  and  the 
king  will  be  pleased,  who,  from  so  dutiful  a  sub- 
ject as  myself,  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  obtained 
precedency." 

«  What  the  deuce !  Is  Erskine  going  to  be  sent 
to  the  galleys?"  cried  Sir  John  Hall,  throwing 
down  The  Jkandng  Pott^ 

<'  He  is  going  to  take  sanetunry  l>*  ttid  the  Se- 
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cretary,  maKciouflly.    **  You  and  Heniy  Greatoux 

knocked  him  up  between  jou  last  Ascot.    Didn't 

they,Enkiner 
**Wh7,  surely  ycu  had  not  a  heavy  book  at 

Ascot?"  inquired  Sir  John,  unable  to  conceive 

that  the  loss  of  hundreds  might  produce,  to  another 
man,  the  same  inconvenience  as,  to  himself,  the  loss 
of  thousands. 

**Not  I!  a  mere  trifle,"  cried  Erskine;  not 
cashing  to  render  the  schedule  of  his  private 
affairs  the  property  of  the  clubs.  But  Minchem 
chose  to  persevere. 

"Were  I  in  your  place,  Erskine,  lucky  dog  as 
joa  are,"  said  he,  ^  instead  of  seeking  security 
under  the  buff  coat  of  the  Commons,  I  should 
make  a  bold  stroke  at  once  for  a  suit  of  Milan 
steel  among  the  Lords.  Why  not  spell  for  a 
peerage?  They  say  there  is  no  one  to  whom  the 
king  is  more  partial  than  yourself." 

"What  have  I  done  to  deserve  itf  What  pre- 
text is  there  for  such  a  distinction?" 

"Who  talks,  now-a-days,  about  deserts  or  pre- 
texts!" cried  the  Secretary.  "Irish  peerages,  which 
irere  given  in  George  the  Third's  time,  to  those 
who  asked  for  the  key  of  the  Birdcage  Walk,  (as 
the  lesser  favour  of  the  two,)  have  now  fallen  still 
lower  in  the  market.  Do  you  remember  the 
reason  assigned  by  Louis  the  Thirteenth  for  bestow- 
ing a  Irh^  de  J>uc  on  the  father  of  the  famous  St. 
Simon?" 

Neither  Hall  nor  Erskine  had  ever  heard  of  any 
"famous  St.  Simon,"  but  the  author  of  St.  Simon- 
ianism. 

"Because,**  said  Minchem,  with  a  significant 
anile,— "our  trusty  and  well  beloved  St.  Simon 
bows  a  good  horse  when  he  sees  it,  and  does  not 
slarer  the  cor  de  chasse  out  hunting,  before  he  passes 
it  on," 

"Erskine  don't  slabber  his  key-bugle,  then?" 
cried  Sir  John  Hall,  with  an  uproarious  laugh. 
"We'll  try  you,  my  boy,  the  first  time  I  take  out 
my  dray;  and  recommend  you  to  his  majesty  and 
his  nugesty's  ministers,  according  to  the  result,  to 
be  made  Lord  Drybib." 

"I  have  neither  pretension  nor  fortune  to  be 
made  a  peer,"  said  Sir  Alexander,  a  little  annoyed. 

"My  dear  fellow,  such  honours  are  conceded, 
now-a-days,  to  cover  a  want  of  fortune.  An  Lrish 
coronet  is  stamped  on  a  man  like  the  *  free '  upon 
a  frank !"  said  the  saucy  Secretary. 

"For  my  part,  I  know  nothing  more  pitiable 
than  a  poor  peer,"  observed  Erskine,  shrugging  his 
^Kmlders. 

"I  do !  a  poor  baronet,"  retorted  Sir  John  Hall. 
"I'm  sure  I  wish  government  would  entitle  me  to 
call  myself  Lord  Yauzhall,  or  Lord  anything  else, 
as  a  ivwarcL  for  my  knowledge  of  horse-flesh ;  (the 
only  knowledge  I  have ;  and  I'm  thankful  to  Budo 
for  showing  me  a  new  way  of  turning  it  to 
account.)  The  poorest  possible  peer  has  always 
hia  privilege ;  and  who  ever  heard  of  a  lord  in  a 
workhouse  1  where  I  am  very  likely,  to  find  my- 
self, by  the  way,  if  the  next  Derby  plays  me  as 
false  as  the  last.  But  you've  done  breakfast, 
£rskine.  Why  not  come  down  with  us  to  Tat- 
*«nall*8 1   W^re  walking.    'Tis  only  a  step  across 


the  Park ;  and  this  cutsed  frost,  which  keeps  one 
away  from  Melton,  at  least  makes  London  support** 
able." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  at  Tattersall's?'* 
inquired  Erskine,  unwilling  to  go  out  so  early. 

"  Read  with  your  eyes,  if  you  can  possibly  have 
avoided  hearing  with  your  ears,  that  Rayland'a 
horses  are  to  be  sold  to  day ! "  cried  Sir  John,  push- 
ing The  Morning  Post  towards hun.  "The  second 
column,  and  stretching  half  down  half  the  paper, 

*  CAPITAL    SEASONED    HUNTERS.*       All  LoUdoU  WaS 

there  yesterday,  at  the  view,  and  I  among  the  rest* 
No  chance  of  Crusader,  however.  Henry  Greatoux 
means  to  go  to  the  devil  of  a  price  for  him.  But  I 
don't  much  mind.  Crusader  is  hardly  up  to  my 
weight ;  and  there  is  a  brown  horse,  half-brother 
to  Gustavus,  that  would  be  the  very  thing  for  me." 

"What!  the  horse  Rayland  rode  last  year  with 
the  staghounds?"  inquired  Sir  Alexander,  vrith 
some  interest ;  for  he  knew  that  the  Master  of  th« 
Buckhounds  had  made  an  unsuccessful  oflFer  for 
the  horse,  for  the  royal  stud.  • 

"  Precisely !  The  greatest  beauty,  without  paint, 
I  ever  set  eyes  on." 

Ahready,  Sir  Alexander  had  rung  for  his  great- 
ooat,  with  the  intention  of  accompanying  hisfriends; 
contenting  himself  with  sending  up  a  kind  mes- 
sage of  inquiry  to  Margaret,  (to  whom,  two  houra 
before,  he  had  despatched  his  contrite  note  of  ex- 
planation,) begging  to  know  how  she  had  rested. 
The  answer  was  brought  by  Lily,  just  as  her  father 
was  leaving  the  house :  "  Mamma  was  better, 
mamma  thanked  him  for  his  letter." 

The  little  girl  had  hurried  down,  breathless,  with 
the  express  intention  of  adding,  at  her  own  sug- 
gestion, "  Surely  you  will  not  go  out  without  seeing 
her  %  I  fear  she  is  not  so  well  as  she  thinks  herself," 
But  on  finding  him  in  company  with  Mr.  Minchem 
and  Sir  John  Hall,  both  of  whom  were  laughing  im- 
moderately as  they  passed  through  the  hall,  at 
some  coarse  joke  of  the  latter,  she  felt  a  modest  re- 
pugnance, young  as  she  was,  at  mentioning  her 
mother  and  her  mother's  illness  in  their  presence. 

A  few  hurried  words  of  satisfaction,  therefore, 
accompanied  the  kiss  which  Erskine  hastily  im- 
printed on  his  daughter's  forehead,  and  the  street 
door  closed  after  them,  and  they  were  gone  \  gone, 
to  play  their  part  in  that  world  of  materialists, 
whose  lives  glitter  with  the  semblance  of  brilliancy, 

like  the  diamond-cut  mock  jewel,  which  owes  its 

colour  to  a  little  tinsel  at  the  bottom. 

And  right  joyously  they  played  it !  It  was  a 
sunshiny,  frosty  day,  and  the  noisy  idlers  among 
whom  they  soon  found  themselves  dispersed,  were 
high  in  the  sort  of  buoyant  spirits  often  generated 
by  a  crowd.  It  was  not  often  so  fine  a  stud  was 
brought  to  the  hammer  as  that  of  their  friend  Ray- 
land,  who  was  ruined  and  gone  abroad  ;  and  they 
were  fighting  a  good  fight  in  the  division  of  the 
spoQ.  From  Tattersall's,  the  noble  knowing-m- 
horse-flesh  proceeded  to  St.  James's  Street ;  some 
to  refresh  with  a  hot  jelly,  a  glass  of  liqueur,  of  a 
riz  dla  TurquBy  after  lounging  in  the  cold ;  some 
to  attack  the  newspapers,  in  search  of  food  for  their 
empty  minds.  , ,  *   ^ 

London  was  full  for  the  seaeon.    A  week  s  fro'" 
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had  brought  up  the  Meltonians ;  and  the  opera 
and  patliamenty  to  borrow  their  own  order,  of  classi- 
fication, were  about  to  commence  operations.  For 
both  a  brilliant  Session  was  anticipated  ;  and  the 
triflers  of  that  day  who  included  politics  among 
their  trivialities,  and  the  grave  men  who  seemed 
to  regard  trifling  as  a  portion  of  their  loyat  duties, 
were  equally  on  the.^  vhe.  Elation  of  spirits  is 
usually  contagious.  The  new  baronet  found  it 
difficult  to  harp  upon  his  domestic  grievances,  or 
retain  vexatious  recollections,  where  all  were  so  full 
of  confidence  and  hope.  He  heard  mention  only 
of  what  was  pleasant  and  profitable ;  new  measures 
to  be.carried,  new  proselytes  for  the  ministry,  new 
improvements  for  the  metropolis,  new  furniture  for 
the  new  palace,  new  favourites  for  the  new  Derby, 
new  patents,  new  prospects,  new  triumphs  for  the 
king  and  the  country.  And  the  soul  within  him 
was  glad :  for  he  felt  that  he  and  his  had  a  por- 
tion in  these  things. 

His  aff&irs  must  come  round.  Scarcely  a  man 
with  whom  he  was  associating  but  was  far  deeper 
^dipped"  than  himself.  And  th^  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  array  themselves  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  because  certain  scrubby  individuals,  called 
tradesmen,  were  entitled  to  say  to  each  of  then}, 
without  touching  their  hats,  **  Pay  me  that  thou 
owest" 

Before  Sir  Alexander  Erskine  quitted ^"s  he 

was  engaged  to  dine  there  with  a  party  who 
had  an  order  for  the  royal  box  at  Covent  Garden; 
the  triumphs  of  Fanny  Kemble  rendering  it  ju9t 
then  rather  less  vulgar  than  usual  to  be  seen  at  the 
play.  It  was  a  comfort,  therefore,  to  hear  from  the 
nurse,  on  his  return  home,  that  '^Lady  Erskine 
was  much  better,  but  dozing,  the  efiect  of  the 
opiate  of  the  night  before ;"  and,  after  admonbh- 
ing  Lily  to  take  great  care  of  her  mother,  and  send 
for  Dr.  Wilson  in  case  of  any  return  of  indisposi- 
tion, away  he  went  again,  relieved  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  an  interview.  At  this  rate,  all 
unpleasant  recollections  would  be  effaced  between 
them  before  they  met  again. 

On  his  part,  no  means  were  left  untried  to  efface 
them  from  his  recollection.  One  of  Ude's  diners 
des  plus  sueculenSy  with  plenty  of  Leoville  and  dry 
Champagne  to  enliven  Uie  wits  of  two  or  three  of 
the  pleasantest  men  in  London,  served  as  an  agree- 
able prelude  to  a  well-acted  play,  one  of  tlie  last 
coruscations  of  the  expiring  English  drama.  It  is 
true  they  only  arrived  at  the  theatre  in  time  to 
hear  Charles  Kemble  exclaim  that  **  Fathers  have 
flinty  hearts,  no  tears  can  move  them,"  after  re- 
scuing his  daughter  from  the  tomb  of  all  the 
Capulets  in  the  last  scene  of ''  Romeo  and  Juliet." 
But  a  capital  pantomime  followed ;  and  '^Puss 
in  Boots"  served  them  to  laugh  at  quite  as  well  as 
Mercutio.  They  went  home  litesally  exhausted  by 
their  uproarious  mirth  at  the  drolleries  of  the  best 
of  clowns ;  and  next  day  the  papers  only  announ- 
ced that  '*  among  the  distinguished  visiters  to  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  last  night,  to  witness  the  perfor- 
mance of  Miss  Kemble,  were  the  Duke  of  Sweep- 
stakes^  the  Earls  of  Spadeshill  and  Grabinton,  Lord 
Henry  Greatoux  and  Sir  Alexander  Erskine"  :^ 
(an  additional  evidence,  if  any  were  wanting,  of 


the  patronage  bestowed  by  the  nobility  of  theae 
realms  upon  the  patent  theatres  and  the  national 
theatres  :  *^  Vivat  Rex "  and  Shakspere  for 
ever!)  • 

On  his  return  home,  after  a  cigar  and  its  conco- 
mitants with  Lord  Henry,  Erskine  felt  a  little  ner- 
vous when  his  pass-key  grated  in  the  door.  He 
could  not  altogether  forget  the  observations  made 
the  preceding  day  by  Dr.  Wilson.  Then  came 
the  consoling  reflection  that,  ^ignorant  of  the 
moral  cause  of  poor  3fargy's  fainting  fit,  the  de- 
luded Doctor  made  the  most  of  a  temporary  indis- 
position."  But  having  noticed,  as  he  approached 
the  house,  a  dim  light  through  the  cracks  of  the 
window-shutters  in  Lady  Erskine's  room,  he  ven- 
tured a  low  tap  at  her  door,  with  the  intention,  if 
she  were  still  awake,  of  inquiring  after  her ;  and 
receiving  no  answer,  cautiously  turned  the  handle 
and  went  in.  All  was  still ;  and  by  the  glimmer- 
ing of  the  fire,  he  perceived  poor  Lily  seated  in  the 
great  arm-chair  beside  her  mother's  bed.  Sleep 
had  overtaken  the  weary  child  in  her  watch. 

Erskine  advanced  on  tiptoes ;  and  having  slightly 
drawn  aside  the  bed-curtains,  and  ascertained  that 
the  invalid  was  also  reposing,  resolved  to  wake  his 
daughter  and  enjoin  her  to  retire  to  her  bed  in  the 
adjoining  dressing-room,  while  he  assumed  her  post 
But  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  touching  her  arm, 
a  gleam  of  firelight  fell  upon  her  fair  face,  paler 
than  even  her  white  night-dress,  and  showed  her  so 
pure,  so  young,  so  lovely,  so  much  resembling  hb 
Margaret  of  other  days,  that  tears  came  into  his 
eyes  as  he  gazed. 

By  some  strange  influence  exercised  upon  his 
feelings,  he  had  not  courage  to  wake  her.  He  had 
not  courage  to  separate  the  mother  and  child  so 
worthy  of  each  other,  and  so  ^mpathetically  asso- 
ciated. Perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  told,  he  felt 
that^  after  the  evening  he  had  been  spending,  h 
was  not  quite  worthy  to  tread  the  hallowed  gronnd 
on  which  he  was  standing. 

Once  in  his  own  room  again,  however,  where  a 
lamp  was  always  left  for  him  by  the  servant,  the 
spell  was  broken.  The  world  came  back  upon  him, 
and  Erskine  was  himself  again ;  more  especially 
when  he  saw,  lying  upon  his  table,  a  letter  in  Min- 
chem's  handwriting,  signed  by  Lord  Powderham, 
and  headed,  **  Private  and  confidential ;"  while  the 
cover  (for  the  instruction  of  that  wingless  Mer- 
cury, a  Treasury  Messenger)  was  superscribed, 
"With  haste." 

"  Mr  DEAR  Sir," — (ran  section  one  of  the  ministe- 
rial missive,) — '*  You  will  do  me  a  favour  by  call- 
ing on  me  to-morrow  as  early  as  posuble,  having 
business  of  moment  on  which  to  confer  with  you. 
"  Ever,  my  dear  Sir, 
**  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  POWDKROU." 

Section  the  second  added,  more  circumstantiaUT, 
"  Old  Shrap.  is  gone  ofl".  We  have  lost  a  paralytic 
Duke  and  gained  a  close  borough .  I  shall  be  at  the 
shop  by  ten ;  and  have  a  thousand  things  to  talk 
over  with  you,  preparatory  to  your  audience  of  the 
Pacha.  Yours  dlavieetdla  tnort,  A.  M." :  to  which 
secretarial  appendix  was  added,  in  Dudo's  loosert 
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handwriting, '^  a  deal  more  private  and  confiden« 
tial  than  t'other." 

Sir  Alexander  mbbed  his  hands,  exultingly,  as 
he  kid  down  the  letter  co-partite.  The  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Shrapnel  was  indeed  a  lucky  event. 
His  Grace  conld  not  have  died  more  opportunely ; 
though,  it  may  be  observed  en  passanty  that  men 
whoee  deaths  make  way  for  the  advancement  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  may  choose  their  own  day, 
for  they  can  never  die  mal  d  propos. 

Bat  whUe  Erskine,  in  the  height  of  his  self-gra- 
tulation,  was  hurrying  to  bed,  that  he  might  be 
astir  betimes  for  the  business  of  so  impoirtant  a 
morrow,  his  eye  fell  upon  two  other  letters,  one  of 
idiich  he  placed  unopened  in  his  writing  drawer, 
the  clerkly  address,  cotton  paper,  and  red  wafer, 
foretelling  the  nature  of  a  tragic  folio,  terminating 
with  the  usual  hint  respecting  "  immediate  atten- 
tion;" whereas  the  other,  from  the  oddity,  of  its 
fonn,  and  clumsiness  of  its  folding,  attracted  the 
immediate  attention  vainly  solicited  by  its  rival. 
Nor  did  the  ill-spelt  address,  to  **  Sir  Alixander 
Ereakin,  Esq.,  Bart./'  diminish  his  curiosity.  The 
epistle  was  evidently  from  a  stable  correspondent ; 
for  it  smelt  powerfvUly  of  the  Mews, 

An  exclamation  of  disgust,  enforced  by  an  oath, 
and  very,  different  in  tone  from  that  which  had 
bailed  the  decease  of  the  Duke  of  Shrapnel,  escaped 
him  after  perusal.  A  low  scamp,  on  whom  he  re- 
membered having  bestowed  a  gratuity  in  the  course 
of  some  horse-dealing  transaction,  appealed,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  his  honour's  generosity,  to  be 
rewarded  for  giving  him  the  earliest  warning  that 
a  writ  had  been  taken  out  against  him  by  a  noto- 
rious bill-discounter,  with  whom  he  was  at  issue 
concerning  his  usurious  per-centage. 

"  By  Jove  !  I  was  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that 
the  Duke  of  Shrapnel  had  died  just  in  time!"  said 
he^thmsting  the  unsavoury  missive  into  the  heart  of 
the  fire  still  smouldering  in  the  grate,  and  taking 
care  that  no  portion  of  it  should  remain  extant  to 
edify  the  housemaid  in  the  morning.  For  so  much 
reason  had  he  to  feel  alarmed  at  the  information 
he  bad  received,  that,  instead  of  waiting  to  obtain 
iDtelligenee  oonceming  his  wife,  he  hurried  off  at 
once  to  Minchem's  lodgings  in  Pall  Mall,  and  after 
breakfasting  with  him  and  arranging  the  prelimi- 
naries of  his  conference  at  the  Treasury,  found  he 
coidd  not  do  better  than  proceed  straight  to  Hex- 
ington  after  his  audience  with  the  Earl.  A  privy- 
oouncil  had  sat  the  preceding  day.  The  new 
writ  was  already  issued. 

How  to  describe,  meanwhile,  the  feelings  of  poor 
Margaret  during  this  weary  interval !  Her  own 
presentiments,  and  the  observations  of  Dr.  Wilson, 
were  not  deceptions.  Long  afflicted  with  real  phy- 
scal  ailment,  she  was  less  prepared  to  meet  the 
blow  so  wantonly  dealt  by  the  hand  that  should 
have  been  evermore  outstretched  to  succour  her, 
lest  at  any  time  she  should  dash  her  foot  against 
a  stone.  At  first,  indeed,  she  had  been  providen- 
tially stunned  by  its  cruel  violence.  It  was  only 
gradoaDy,  and  during  the  leisure  of  her  bed  of 
weakness,  that  she  was  able  fully  to  comprehend 
the  ungrateful  injury  she  had  received. 

Accused  of  unchastity !   Suspected  of  everything 


that  is  heinous  in  woman's  nature :  coldly  suspect- 
ed, deliberately  watched !  •  Her  life  of  humble  se- 
clusion attributed  to  the  self-suffering  indulgence 
of  illicit  love !  She,  whose  eye  had  never  strayed 
from,  her  husband  and  children,  unless  when  raised 
in  patient  gratitude  to  Heaven !  Was  it  for  this 
she  had  lived?  was  it  for  this  she  had  struggled? 
was  it  for  this  she  had  resigned  herself?  Deeply 
had  she  ever  recognised  her  husband  s  sacrifices  in 
her  favour ;  and  deferentially  regarded  his  superi- 
ority of  birth  and  education.  But  now,  these  feel- 
ings of  veneration  were  to  be  converted  into  bitter- 
ness by  the  avowal  of  his  long-smothered  contempt. 
He  hflid  been  feeling  the  extent  of  his  sacrifices  all 
this  time,  it  appeared,  even  more  deeply  thanherself! 

Margaret  Erskine  was  undergoing,  in  short,  one 
of  those  agonizing  crises  produced  by  the  worths 
lessness  of  a  beloved  object ;  one  of  those  moments 
in  which  nothing  seems  true,  or  good,  or  just  in 
human  nature ;  when  discovery  and  disappoint- 
ment render  us  alternately  eager  to  search  into 
the  motives  of  all  the  world,  and  to  shrink  with 
terror  from  the  investigation.  Terror  was  in  her 
heart,  confusion  in  her  mind.  There,  where  she 
had  trusted  so  largely,  had  she  been  deceived ; 
there,  where  she  had  loved  so  fondly,  had  she  been 
an  object  of  disgust.  The  truth  was  now  revealed. 
Prosperity  had  usurped  her  place  in  the  heart  of 
her  husband. 

She  was  gradually  attaining  the  usual  desperate 
exclamation  of  the  heartbroken,  ^'  Then  what  have 
I  left  to  live  fori"  when  a  little  hand  was  gently 
placed  within  her  own,  and  a  fond  kiss  imprinted 
upon  her  cheek  by.  the  warm  lips  of  her  young- 
est bom.  Lily,  who,  while  watching  by  the  bed- 
side of  her  mother  during  that  night  of  misery, 
noting  with  silent  grief  her  restlessness,  her  sup- 
pressed sobs  and  unsuppressable  sighs,  had  hasten 
ed,  at  daybreak,  (taught  by  the  precious  instincts 
engendered  by  such  an  education  of  the  heart  as 
adversity  alone  bestows,)  to  fetch  the  children  for 
her  consolation.  The  girls  were  already  by  her 
bedside,  little  Harry  in  her  arms ;  and  with  the 
soft  face  of  Lily  bending  over  her  own,  it  was  im- 
possible for  Margaret  to  repeat  the  sinful  exclama- 
tion of,  "  What  have  I  now  to  live  for !" 

The  tears  wept  over  those  beloved  heads,  afford- 
ed greater  relief  to  the  invalid  than  all  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  physician.  Gathering  strength 
from  the  contact  of  her  children,  she  rallied  her 
courage  sufficiently  to  assure  poor  Lily  that  ''she 
felt  much  better,  and  would  try  to  rise."  She  tried, 
and  could  not.  The  spirit  was  willing,  but  the  flesh 
was  weak.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Wilson,  finding,  on 
his  arrival,  her  fever  abated  and  her  pulse  more 
calm,  pronounced  thisit  his  patient  was  improving. 

**  I  shall  be  better  to-morrow,  dearest,"  whisper- 
ed she,  to  her  kind  little  daughter  :  and  conscien- 
tiously could  she  promise  it,  for  she  was  determined 
to  be  better.  Her  hands  were  as  full  of  duties  as 
her  heart  was  full  of  resignation  ;  and  she  knew 
that  she  must  not  faint  by  the  way. 

There  was  every  encouragement  for  her  conval- 
escence. A  kind  note  from  her  husband  had  ap- 
prized her  of  his  departure  for  Hexington  under 
an  urgent  necessity  for  haste.    Nor  must  she  longr  r 
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delay  wnting  to  Grdoigiana,  acoordiog  to  her  pro- 
mise to  Lord  Baltimore  ;  and  it  was  so  pleasant  a 
task  to  say, — ^**  You  are  lored  by  him  yon  love, 
and  who  is  so  deserving  of  yonr  lore.  Nothing 
prevents  him  from  telling  you  this  in  person  but 
tiie  disorder  of  his  father's  afiairs.  This  cannot 
last  for  ever<  Fear  nothing,  therefore ;  for  all  will 
end  as  you  desire." 

The  letter  despatched,  her  heart  felt  more  at  ease. 
For  though  she  would  not,  for  worlds^  have  had 
Miss  Erskine  suspect  the  wrongs  to  which  Lord 
Baltimore's  passion  had  exposed  her,  Margaret  felt 
that  it  doubled  her  claims  to  the  good  offices  of  her 
friend.  She,  too,  was  looking  forward  for  her 
children  !  But  with  views  how  different  from 
those  entertained  by  her  husband.  He  wanted  to 
secure  the  notice  of  the  Countess  of  Powderham 
for  his  daughters ;  she,  the  counsels  of  the  excellent 
Geoigiana. 

On  the  return  of  the  truant  to  town,  some  days 
afterwards,  (as  Sir  Alexander  Erskine,  Bart,  M.P.,) 
he  was  shocked  to  perceive  the  ravages  wrought 
in  her  appearance  by  the  lapse  of  a  week.  She 
was  no  longer  like  the  same  woman.  Spiritless, 
emaciated,  the  ghastly  smile  with  which  she  as- 
sured him  she  was  quite  well  again,  and  should 
soon  be  strong  as  ever,  filled  him  with  conster- 
nation ! 

With  all  the  inconsistency  of  his  present  modes 
df  thought  and  action,  he  began  to  accuse  Lily  of 
not  having  taken  sufficient  care  of  her  mother ; 
the  children  of  having  overtasked  her;  the  old 
nurse  of  suffisring  her  to  exhaust  herself.  He  even 
decided  that  Dr.  Wilson  was  an  old  woman,  and 
proposed  to  call  in  a  consulting  physician.  But 
Maigaret,  either  annoyed  by  the  blame  attached 
to  those  so  faultless  as  regarded  her,  exerted  herself 
to  appear  better,  or  she  was  touched  and  excited 
by  kindness  so  unusual  on  the  part  of  her  husband ; 
for  the  day  after  his  arrival  from  Hexington,  she 
made  her  appearance  in  the  drawing-room,  looking 
nearly  as  weU  as  usual.  Minchem,  who  had 
business  with  the  new  member,  noticed  to  Sir 
Alexander,  when  they  left  the  house  together  to  go 
through  certain  official  forms  at  the  Treasury, 
that  he  had  never  seen  Lady  Erskine  more  charm- 
itag.  The  soft-lace  cap  and  white  wrapping-gown 
in  which  Lily  had  attired  her  mother,  became  her 
more  than  her  usual  somewhat  austere  simplicity 
of  dress. 

Only  too  glad  to  be  relieved  from  his  fears,  Sir 
Alexander  was  content  to  accept  any  demonstration 
of  amendment.  Without  inquiring  very  curiously 
into  the  state  of  the  pulse,  or  rest,  or  appetite  of 
the  patient,  it  sufficed  him  that  she  was  in  her 
place  again,  which  entitled  him  to  resume  the 
duties  of  his  own.  He  was  just  then  in  great 
force.  The  announcement  of  his  name  in  Th€ 
Gazette^  as  a  '^  member  returned  to  serve  in  this 
present  parliament,"  placed  him  perfectly  at  ease. 
Between  two  such  safeguards  as  the  royal  house- 
hold and  the  imperial  senate,  he  might  laugh  to 
Bcom  the  threats  of  his  creditors. 

As  he  walked  down  St.  James's  Street  with 
Minchem,  the  hilarity  of  his  spirits  brightening 
hifl  countenance,  exchangbg  nods  with  the  club 


windows,  and  a  friendly  word  with  almost  eTeiy 
man  they  met  whose  friendship  was  worth  culti- 
vating, tiiose  familiar  faces  smiled  their  congra- 
tulations to  him  upon  the  news  communicated  bj 
the  morning  papers.  Every  nod  purported  to  uj 
— **How  are  you,  Erskine?  wish  you  joy  of  get- 
ting into  parliament  T  And  all  the  joy  they  wished 
him  seemed  really  expanding  in  his  heart. 

*^  I  am  sorry  Lord  Powderham  is  gone  do^m  to 
Baltimore  Castle,"  said  he  to  Minchem,  as  tbey 
passed  the  end  of  the  street  containing  Powderham 
House,  '*  I  should  like  to  have  seen  and  thanked 
him.  I  believe,  however,  the  king  Spoke  to  him 
about  me  ?  All  this  has  probably  been  an  act  of 
kindness  suggested  by  the  king,  ever  thoughtful 
and  generous  I  Still,  my  obligations  to  Loid 
Powderham  ought  to  be  acknowledged." 

**  If  you  mean  to  acknowledge  them  by  tiying 
to  give  him  pleasure,"  said  Minchem,  drily,  *' be- 
tween ourselves,  the  less  you  show  your  face  in 
his  house  the  better." 

"  Show  my  face  in  his  house  I  What  do  you 
mean,  my  dear  fellow?"  cried  Erskine,  in  Bome 
amazement. 

"  Ay,  what  do  I  mean  ?  I  wish  to  heaven  yon 
would  tell  me;  for  I  am  as  much  puzzled  as  yw 
can  be.  All  I  know  is,  that  you  are  in  veiy  bad 
odour  just  now  in  the  high  and  puissant  honse  of 
Baltimore ;  but  I  can  tell  you  nothing  wherefore." 
*^  Some  ministerial  caprice,  I  suppose ! " 
**  Pardon  me  I  My  noble  master  is  much  too 
heavy  a  fellow  to  be  capricious !  The  Pacha  is  as 
steady  as  Time,  and  almost  as  tedious.  If  he  hare 
taken  a  dislike  to  you,  depend  npon  it,  it  is  on 
what  he  calls  good  and  sufficient  grounds;  and 
there  will  be  no  repeal  of  the  statute  without  an 
act  of  parliament,  or  some  such  lumbering  process." 
**  A  dislike  to  m«  ?"  reiterated  Erskine,  who  had 
been  long  enough  a  royal  favourite  to  have  felt 
assured  that  this  was  impossible. 

"  Even  so  I  I  owe  it  you  to  be  frank,  as  the 
judge  says  to  the  prisoner  he  condemns  to  death 
for  wilful  murder;  and  promise  you,  that  Chronon- 
hotonthologos  mentioned  your  name  as  loathingly 
yesterday,  when  your  election  was  discussed,  as  if 
you  were  a  man  who  dared  to  be  a  Whig  in  the 
most  Tory  of  times,  or  as  if  you  had  been  convicted 
at  Hexington  of  breaking  into  any  other  honse 
than  the  Commons  ;  instead  of  (saving  your  hon- 
ourable membership's  presence,)  licking  the  spittle 
of  government." 

By  this  time  the  mind  of  Sir  Alexander  was  he- 
coming  enlightened. 

**  I  will  venture  twenty  to  one,"  said  he^  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  sauciness  of  his  companion,  'Uhat 
if  Lord  Powderham  abused  me  much,  he  abused 
Baltimore  more?" 

**  Exactly  1  And  pray  what  have  you  both  been 
doing  to  raise  such  a  typhoon  in  the  mill-pond  V* 
But  like  Margaret  on  a  former  occasion,  Sir 
Alexander  did  not  at  present  feel  entitled  to  publish 
the  attachment  between  Baltimore  and  his  couain, 
"  Let  me  answer  your  question  by  another,"  said 
he.  "  Is  it  true  that  the  owner  of  Baltimore  CastJe 
and  twenty  thousand  a-year,  is  likely  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  act?'* 
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»L(nd  Fowderhaml— Why  I  should  think  he 
wcu  rather  hard  up,  by  the  prodigious  pains  he 
takes  to  make  me  think  the  contrary.  They  want 
to  many  Baltimore,  it  seems,  to  Lord  Spadeshill's 
erooked  daughter,  who  is  to  inherit  his  barony  of 
Fraut  and  ten  thousand  a-ye^.  Did  not  you  un- 
derstand his  hint,  the  other  day,  about  getting  the 
Spadeshills  invited  to  the  Fa^on,  in  case  the 
king  went  to  Brighton  ?" 

*'  I  seldom  understand  hints.  I  only  wish  people 
who  want  anything  of  m^  would  ^eak  out,"  cried 
Eiskine,  annoyed  to  hear  of  so  serious  an  obstacle 
to  the  prospects  of  Georgiana* 

''And  having  this  Darby-and-Joan  crotchet  in 
his  head,"  resumed  Minchem,  carefully  watching  the 
effect  his  observation  might  have  on  his  companion, 
''  Lord  Powderham  thinks,  perhaps,  that  Balty's 
Tisits  to  South  Street  are  a  little  too  frequent." 

"Faith!  he  is  right  enough  there !"  said  Sir 
Alexander,  in  a  tone  of  exultation  quite  incompre- 
hensible to  the  Secretary,  who  had  no  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Erskine. 

"  And  so  I  suppose  he  resents  upon  you  the  in- 
flaence  of  the  fair  lady  his  wrath  is  unable  to  reach." 

"Let  him  resent  and  be  hanged  to  him !"  said 
the  baronet,  in  a  tone  of  defiance.  ^'  All  the  thun- 
ders and  anathemas  of  Baltimore  Castle  will  avail 
him  little  against  that  influence  1  Baltimore  is  as 
fast  in  the  noose  as  need  be  I " 

With  all  the  suppleness  and  recklessness  of  his 
nature,  Minchem  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  au- 
dacity of  this  cool  avowal !  Hitherto  he  had  stood 
somewhat  in  awe  of  the  nice  sense  of  honour  of 
the  new  member  for  Hexington.  Hitherto,  he  had 
fancied  that  his  lago-like  endeavours  to  stir  up  the 
jealousy  of  Erskine  against  Michael  Casaio,  Lor4 
Baltimore,  had  again  been  secretly  successful.  And 
now,  Othedlo  seemed  to  glory  in  the  frailty  of  his 
Besdemona. 

Bat  that  they  just  then  reached  the  Treasury, 
where  both  had  business  to  transact,  and  were 
forced  to  assume  the  gentlemanly  deportment  of 
official  decency  which  none  wore  with  a  better 
grace,  Minchem  would  have  been  puzzled  in  what 
tone  to  reply  to  the  unaccountable  vaunt  of  Sir 
Alexander. 

Meanwhile,  bad  not  the  latter  known  himself 
heyond  the  reach  of  Lord  Powderham's  evil  influ- 
ence, in  what  is  called  the  highest  quarter,  he 
might  have  felt  a  little  alarmed  at  the  vengeance 
likely  to  be  taken  upon  him  by  the  Earl,  in  the 
eTent  of  his  son  persisting  in  his  projects  of  alliance 
^th  the  fiamily.  But  he  knew  he  had  nothing  to 
fear.  The  favour  of  the  king  towards  him  was 
nndeviating.  The  straightforwardness  of  his  ways 
was  fully  appreciated  at  Windsor.  It  was  rare 
for  so  good  a  whist-player  to  exhibit  such  exem- 
plary simplicity  of  character  as  Erskine ;  and  as 
formerly  in  the  case  of  peninsular  tactics,  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  life  George  the  Fourth  knew 
he  could  always  rely  upon  his  testimony.  When 
perplexed  by  misgivings  touching  the  authenticity 
of  ministerial  or  newspaper  intelligence,  a  simple 
answer  from  the  man  too  unimaginative  to  deceive 
himself  or  others,  often  decided  his  majesty's 
opinion. 


Sir  Alexander  had  reason  to  congratnlaie  him- 
self on  this  security,  when  it  soon  afterwards  tran- 
spired that  Lord  Baltimore  was  on  a  visit  to  Car'- 
rolstown  Castle,  as  the  ayowed  suitor  of  Miss  Ers- 
kine. 

Though  somewhat  slow  both  in  his  perceptions 
and  resolutions,  Lord  Baltimore's  determinations, 
once  taken,  were  steadfast.  On  his  road  into  Wales, 
while  reflecting  seriously  on  the  agitating  incidents 
of  the  last  few  days,  he  accused  his  own  supineness 
as  the  cause  of  affliction  both  to  Margaret  and 
Georgiana,  Grateful  towards  the  former  as  the 
generous  fosterer  of  his  attachment,  he  felt  guilty 
of  heinous  ingratitude  in  not  having  disproved,  aa 
well  as  disclaimed,  the  cruel  charges  made  against 
her  by  his  father. 

"  That  excellent  wife  and  mother  deserved  better 
of  her  honest  man !"  was  his  exclamation ;  and 
could  he  have  surmised  that  the  false  inferences  of 
Baltimore  Castle  were  founded  on  the  false  witness- 
ing of  its  private  Secretary,  Minchem  might  hava 
quaked  in  his  well*vamished  shoes. 

But  it  was  not  too  late  to  redress  the  wrongs  of 
Margaret ;  and,  sincerely  persuaded  that  this  was 
the' leading  motive  of  his  conduct,  he  determined 
to  hurry  over  to  Ireland,  ofier  his  too  long  irreso- 
lute hand  to  Miss  Erskine,  and  leave  her  to  decide 
whether  the  prospect  of  lordly  starvation  (that  is, 
an  income  of  fifteen  hundred  a-year,  by  the  union 
of  their  hands  and  means)  were  more  acceptable 
than  the  bread  of  dependence  from  a  brother-in- 
law.  With  lover-like  sophistry,  though  his  heart 
was  palpitating  within  him  with  the  joy  of  his  re- 
cently-acquired assurance  of  Georgiana's  affection, 
he  approached  Carrolstown  Castle  with  a  firm  per- 
suasion that  the  sole  object  of  his  journey  was  to 
perform  an  act  of  justice  towards  the  innocent 
Lady  Erskine.  Luckily  he  found,  in  the  object 
of  his  love,  a  person  to  whom  Margaret  was  so  dear, 
that,  instead  of  resenting  such  a  view  of  the  case, 
Greorgiana  Erskine  was  still  more  vehement  than 
himself  in  indignation  against  the  authors  of  so 
vile  a  calumny. 

And  thus  it  happened,  that  from  the  thorns 
planted  by  the  industrious  mischief  of  Minchem 
grapes  were  gathered.  Greorgiana  so  fully  coin- 
cided with  her  admirer  in  his  opinions  about  the 
duty  of  rendering  prompt  justice  to  a  woman  so 
vilely  traduced,  that  the  woman,  who  had  been  for 
four  years  past  devotedly  attached  to  Lord  Balti- 
more, accepted  the  hand  of  the  man  who  had  been 
for  four  years  passionately  in  love  with  Georgiana 
Erskine ;  because,  as  they  mutually  assured  each 
other,  it  would  be  shameful  to  increase  the  domes- 
tic cares  of  their  excellent  friend.  They  agreed, 
in  short,  to  be  poor  and  miserable  together  for  her 
sake ;  and,  onoe  resolved  upon  this  desperate  pur- 
pose, it  began  to  appear  a  little  extraordinary  t» 
both  that  the  rash  act  should  have  been  so  long 
delayed .  After  accomplishing,  twice  told,  his  years 
of  discretion.  Lord  Baltimore  admitted  that  it  was 
somewhat  late  in  life  to  have  submitted  to  parental 
prohibition. 

No  one  disapproved,  except  Lord  and  Lady  Pow- 
derham. The  world  decided  it  to  be  a  well-assorted 
match ;  the  Carrolstowns,  Wakehursts,  and  Er»- 
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kines,  to  be  a  very  happy  one.  Neither  bride 
nor  bridegroom  was  of  a  disposition  to  defer  the* 
accomplishment  of  their  intentions  to  the  idle 
vanity  of  preparing  wedding-clothes  and  wedding- 
carriages,  inconsistent  in  eple&donr  with  their  )ffr^ 
sent  limited  means.  And  so,  about  th»  petfio4 
when  Sir  Alexander  Erskine  was  tliking-  hid  seaii 
in  the  House,  as  repreeenftativB  of  the  government 
borough  of  Hexington,  Lovd  and  Lady  Baltinete 
were  taking  theirs  onoe  more  by  the  fireside  ^  ^ 
South  Streiet :  the  Mwning  Pott  of  the  prec^dihg 
week  having  announced*  ther  praEOd  fesiivitiet  :<Mnv 
sequent  upon  their  nuptials  at  CaA^8lo#n>OaBtle9 
and  the  Morning  Po$b  of  the  pieoedklg  day  their 


arri^  in  town,  ^  at  the  mandon  of  the^r  brother- 
in-lat«r,  Mr.'Wakehurst,  in  Berkeley  Square." 

'*  Sucti  is  my  reward,"  growled  Lord  Powderham, 
as  he  pointed  out  the  offensive  paragraph  to  his 
Ck)tnite8s^  '^for.  all  the  &veun  1  .have  lavuhed 
upon  those  ErskiUes^ • ' •  Paupers^ whemLraiaed out 
ofiihe-'oiire  \'  vi{>ex«,'Wlionv.I:<haiie  ohecished  to 
sting  me !  ■ ' .  But 'we  have. not 'yqlclDsedi  apcoimis* 
SiT'  Alexandeii>ihay»:findttUBbihickiiB)liwt  aU.  k 
tbialroiid  ^'OT'ntlKr/.tlmtthaMfltfeiUadikaintlio 
wbeei  unwell  aa  'pzinoa.'  I  hesrArizumoin»  .tb» 
uoitting^  of  a  ftftal  evcnA:  that  will>  falLnipflto  oa 
oatetrntsre'tkaaarat^t  'thaniu^oHiiSisiAleBipder  £i»* 


A  BOSAIty  FftOM  THB'laW?NE;iJ. 
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•>H  •*.ij,>i :; 


t  PROLipGtTE.     '  I'  ''^  \--  ^^•"• 

The  Exile  fondly  keeps  tbe  merest  tdy  '  ••    »  <. 

Preserved  by  chance  JTroih  home  aiad  bHgkteif'daytr  * 
The  Lover  to  Ida  Lady's  fikenei*  pays '  ''   • 

Sweetwonhlp,dieaiiiiBgaf hiaforxDAt Joy.  ^•  ;  .  *-  .v. 

Still  as  the  Hours  our  hajvp^ieas  destroy,  .  •  ;,.•.:.. 
Kind  Fancy  o'er  the  wreck  her  scene  will  raise^  '['/ 
And  cheat  the  heart  of  pining  and  delays    ' 

With  fond  descriptions  of  Ite  pMt  Employ.  '  .  i  :  ♦  -^ 
So  I,  returned  to  loaeliaees^  oonflde  ..> '   -u.-* 

To  this  sniB  GonfessQt  of.MJBinery!a  tale,;  •..  ,  r„.  .,  , 
'  Someflowersihatpleasedme^roamiBg  where  they^i^; 

Some  threads  from  History^s  robe, and^atnre's  veily 
Some  drops  {h)m  one  dear  sbnrce,  too  early  drii^d'j^  '* 

And  fisit  scenes,  the  wMle,  now  fade<l  Mm  nsiy  viemu. 

*  n.ENTiiBAft.*"  '■""•^'^ '  y-'l 

And  thou,  Mysterious  Spirit !  deified'  '  "'**  '• '  "  '''  , " '" 
By  Ancient  Falth^-a  geniutt  borh  in  Air  *"  .^ ''^^Ji'^i  1 
Of Thou^sabKined and M:asio ;'<^<eBietioe'£affl|,'^iu  •> 

That  nono  can  buy,  ^r  mimio^  or  (livide  )rr  >  x'j  jw 

That  in  .the  aoul  which  Hea^van  ^  bid  t^ec^'d<^^  .ii>  >. 
Once  poured,  for^ak'st  it  never;  but  dost  ^are 
All  joy  and  grief,  and  tumesf  all  to  feir,      '    ;   •  •  ^  < » ■ 

And  bidd*Bt  the  past  retive,  the  fleeting  bide  t '  ^iJXi  '<;<> 
If  thou  hast  been  my  Monitory  l^-vcvie :-'. .   ,r  m  ^i\ , ,.' 

All  fruits  of  Life  to-  gamer,  though  bo.  eye  >  ,.,.^  -i-  h  .- 
Might  seek  the  words  to  Silence  consecrate, 

BreaUie  on  them  now  a  warmer  hue,  that  hers,  '  "  ^  '^ 
Who  once  approyed  thy  voice  with  kind  reply^  ^  ''''*•• 

May  linger  on  the  leaveb  that  hc^  thy  bidding  waili :  i 

m.  tiEt»ARtlNG.         '^   *  •'     "\' 
Down  this  imperial  current  to  the  sW^ '    '  '  f  •  1 1 1 " . 

By  mart'  and  palace,  arsenal  andfkne,  '  *  ft  i  -,'>U' 

Through  countless  fleets  that  haatea  tai  the  matS|  u :  ■  • 
Or  fyaught  return,  fullnnng^d.;-^  waoderexr/reoj  ...  if  . 
Floating,'  I  ga^ ;  elate  of  jiveart ,  to  s^e 

The  wealth  and  stir,  the  more  than  eastern  train  j'    • 

Bringing  from  icy  Belt  and  Indian  plain'  '     ' 
Due'  tribute  to  our  Island  aovenigntyw  < '  •    :     i  "  << 

Flow  on !  my  England's  peeckaa  Thanes  l.l  seek.  .  . 
Another  mighty  river ;  not,  liko  thine,  >   . ,  ,,.,•. 

The  Queen  of  Ocean's  pathway,  but  august    ' 
With  empire  old  and  hallowed  art  antique ;' 

And  loted  by  Nature,  strewing  o'er  the  dust'  •  ^  • 
Of  realms  her  gold  and  green  :'^the  wonde»hauafted>  t  i 

Rbink.  .  >      '/,... 


f:..:i  t».  ^iu^ 


IV;  SCHTffLDl 

L6wo*er  t^  io4na  of  ^^lusWrig mbtliitfi*tf ^Wi^ 
Lay  weeping  ¥iln ;'  as,  ia^rhd  ^ti  rew^t^Hs^mt^' 
MeH  I  voseydir  fliflums  fioqB^tb^xB^t  ;^ 

Aail  visw^tiba  hiiiiaiailig  stretA  w\ikm4i^m9^r 

B^ween.it^yBufl^dy^^a^tl^.fijiarXigPt^,- (v/   -  • 
Hails  some  lone  $sher !    Ar^o^y  and  fleet 
Are  gone.  "  Was  this  the  drairioMtfdV  'ifi&' steel    ' 

Ofnemi^hTyt^l'O  Might  «f  evil  ^btysn^n     ii  - 
•^M^aSii^n^lay  theial|(iPxnu:^i>enidlxr  |]MQSit>. . 

jrhero.M^^^Nwt  vajMy  Wpst  tw  Bulwark  drave,  , 
WTiileyfaihine  slirieked  ift  Aiitw^r^'WciliS  Vig^!- 

Behold-th^  WoA  ^i^ifaskoid  VWA*  tMA^mttr 
-^All  SeMasIlorsakett'taOW,  $Ad^9llkl^^fa£An  ymn. 

»,Ojpi  signs  pf  merphant  splenaourin  decd^ 
^'  Ana  contrasts'  md^  bt'&ei^tieeS' ^tH^'^B^fi'- 
Grim  age'sfukdVatitbr  ^tttH^  nM^^jm^Wwmi » • 
A«4;  pralio  tfajr  atts^wheeelbnAderedaipites  jMMfid 

..iTa|^«i«tOibeiN^fti.oiae?ffBU€^j^l^a4|.4^     : 
Thj  sj^nqa^pi:  Painting  bwatlwe  o'er  B«bf*J|8'  day;- 


]$ut  graver  virions  stfll  my  i 
^^Hu^t  Tn  th^  traifl  bfStiAoilte^f  4#e€4^bt! 


iten<ff 

-^1%Me'  OaiNM,§  oaybtiig  tJb^iieasbtfei[  maod^ . 
i&ovaaiaato  almfi>•lL<t^  offMnedt  w|th/hi|i^^  hiniii 

Gfim.^^BA.etMlw  arpup^hU-i^WeUtl . ; ;  .  ., 
•-—The  toqsin  peals — 0  God  flhe  fiendisTi  cry 
Oriawlesair  bands  in  stonft— tteplufidererdty't teeS- 

VI.  FROM  ANTWPB^I-.r  .u. 
I'WiiA^»a8'iMes!tiiei(Itei^aBi^<iteibeaMa  >)j  . 
•  I  Tbal.eaat  wane,  n^^a^loffsip^^,  gimm  reond 
. . ,0a.  prpAfi  and  spir^^i  a^d  pJft^.pf  garden  ground  j 
With  fruit,  andfflocics,  and  c6rp,*tHe  lew  weins, 
Xbd  rich  and  (ialnt'the  ^opnlbub'il»gitin  seeitt},-  ' 
■  A«,  with  Iflie  |>akttfligeagitie^<eastwardibodnd, 

By  !ifiiMh(n\ki]%  tnmMtcHun'^i  l«9l9Firei«.wn'<i, 
$pQed  tUe  awift.  cai«,  a^  quipk  ,»s  cl^ange  i^.  Preams. 
AU  jsnfiilea  with,  happy  growtji  I    So  Time  repairs 
The  gaping  wounds  of  Bvil:-^ one  ^jf'tit^  ' 

Closing  3he  tsctiii  r-^knd'  bids  tie  ^ike -file;  Past 
A  light  ito  l^atAs,  naobodow  to  overcast  p  : 
1  WfadXe^  Itke-^bis  wbirUng4rMn,Mith  all  it  hears 
Xa  Jpy  or  Pa^x,  fUkc^  He^peeds^  and  stfkjrs  for  none. 


*  In  the  memond>le  siege  of  Antwerp,  (1585,)    The  site  ef  the  bridge  is  bpfiosite  GalloOi  .within  the  eity. ;    . 

f  Philip  Ton  Mamix  (called  St.  Aloeffoude)  was  t^e  leader  of  the  d^spen^ie  attempts  made  to  relieve  uft  city,  by  breakicg 
through  the  great  Dy^^i  '^  letting  the  Zealand  fleet  enter  with  the  flood. 

X  B^vA  for  Philip  II.  $  The  great  Prince  of  Onnge,  WiUiMn  t)i»  SiWat. 

II  ^e  citadel  of  Antwerp  was  the  only  fortresa  which  Alba  w»  aMe  ia  ereeH  in  Flaadem.  lt»  bMiiaaB  skill  baar  b:s 
several  tiUet. 

%  The  lack  of  the  city  (in  1 576)  by  Spanish  troons,  who  had  mutinied  in  the  citadel,  eacneda  in-  henor  ao|thing  tJtt( 
history  roeoida,  except,  perhaps,  Tilly ^s  Storm  of  Magaeburg.    Antwerp  never  recovered  from  this  calamity. 
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LAING^S  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  HEIMSKBINGLA ;  OR,  CHRONICLE 
OF  THE  KINGS  OF  NORWAY.* 


TflosE  who  may  relish  this  work  at  aU,  are  likely 
to  become  enthaaiastic  in  admiration.  And  it  has 
something  for  almost  eyerybody:  for  the  historian, 
the  antiqaary^the  poet  and  dramatist,  and  the  or- 
dinary reader  in  search  of  entertainment.  Along 
with  mnch  attthentic  history,  it  reyeals  the  dark 
supentitions  and  wild  Paganism  of  ancient  Scan- 
dinavia, the  Odin  mythology.  And  then,  what 
were  the  perilons  and  daring  adventnres  of  the 
greatest  heroes  of  the  Newgate  Calendar,  the  Dick 
Torptns  and  Jack  Sheppards,  to  those  of  the  fierce 
Berserkers,  and  braye,  if  ferocions  Vikings ! 

The  Heimskringla  is  a  f ancif ol  name  given  to  the 
Saga;  that  i8,theBooks,orChronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Norway ;  which  were  compiled  five  hundred  years 
since,  hy  Snorro  Sturleson,  a  native  of  that  won- 
derful island,  Iceland,  and  himself  a  very  remark- 
able character.  It  contains  a  connected  series  of 
memoirs  of  the  kings,  jarls,  scalds,  and  other  dis- 
tbgoished  men  of  Norway,  and  a  narrative  of  the 
events  in  which  they  figured  or  acted,  whether  in 
Norway,  or  during  their  various  forays  and  enter- 
prizes  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  its  isles,  and,  in  short,  every  place 
to  which  they  were  led  hy  the  passion  for  conquest, 
or,  a  more  frequent  motive,  the  lust  of  plunder. 
It  commences  with  the  fabulous  period  of  Norse 
history,  with  Odin  and  his  warriors — ^though  this 
is  rapidly  passed  over — and  comes  down,  growing 
in  authenticity,  to  the  twelfth  century,  which 
was  not  long  prior  to  the  birth  of  Snorro ;  the  rude, 
bat  vigorous,  graphic,  and  animated  chronicler  of 
the  adventurssand  achievements  of  these  fieroesemi- 
barbarians.  Snono  Sturleson  is,  in.  fact,  in  some 
sort  the  prose  Homer  of  Scandinavia,  and  he  is 
also  its  Tacitus.  The  period  in  which  he  lived 
and  wrote  was  still  Homeric ;  though  that  wild 
Northland,  and  particularly  Iceland,  unlike  Homer  s 
Greece,  already,  in  the  age  of  Snorro,  boasted  a  rich 
and  remarkable  literature,  and  had  made  consider- 
able progress  in  commerce  and  the  ruder  arts  of  civi- 
lieation.  Yet  the  age  of  Snorro  was  far  more 
heroic  than  refined. 

There  are  many  reasons  which  combine  to  make 
these  Chronicles  a  work  of  deep  interest  to  English 
Raders;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  they  have  never 
till  now  been  translated  into  our  language.  To  the 
North  and  the  Northmen,  the  national  character 
and  social  institutions  of  Britain,  and,  through  her, 
America,  owe  what  Bums,  in  his  personid  case, 
terms  that  ^stubborn,  dogged  something  "  which  has 
made  and  preserved  England  the  freest  among  the 
European  nations.  Mr.Laing — and  many  thinkers 
have  entertained  the  same  opinion— -ascribes  what- 
ever most  highly  distinguishes  English  institutions 
to  the  Northmen,  and  refuses  the  honour  of 
being  the  birth-place  of  civil  liberty,  to  the  forests 
of  Germany.    Nor  is  there  a  doubt  that  the  fre- 

*Tiaadiitod  from  th«  leelsadie  of  Snorro  StnrleMm ;  with 
a  VMnniBin  Pawiliiion^  fte.  Bj  SMnnol  Laing,  Esq., 
-A^M?  fl£  «  A  lUriacBoo  in  Norway,  ic,  Ac  Throe  volnmos, 
pctevo.  LoBgnaa  4  Company. 
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quent  infusion,  during  three  or  four  centuries,  of 
tile  firash,  free  blood  of  the  pagan  Northmen,  into 
that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  invigorated  a  stock, 
becoming,  in  the  course  of  ages,  inert  and  priest- 
ridden.  Men  also,  whether  as  invaders  or  peace- 
ful colonists,  usually  display  a  spirit  of  courage, 
and  of  wild  energy  and  independence,  in  their  new 
country,  that  might  never  have  distinguished  them 
in  their  native  seats.  Yet  Britain,  beyond  all  cavil, 
owes  much  to  the  Northmen,  whetiier  Danes  or 
pure  Norse ;  though  the  institutions  of  England, 
like  the  English  language,  have  drawn  freedom 
and  vigour  from  many  sources ;  a  mixture  of  races 
being  of  itself  an  element  of  strength,  when,  as 
among  the  modem  population  of  England,  the 
amalgamation  is  complete.  To  return:  The  Chro- 
nicle of  the  Kings  of  Norway  has  not  only  lain 
until  now  untranslated  into  English,  but  is  littie 
known  in  this  country,  even  to  scholars^  save  the 
few  students  of  the  Icelandic  and  other  Northern 
literature.  It  had  been  translated  long  since  into 
not  the  most  choice  Latin,  and  subsequentiy  into 
Swedish,  and  modernized  Norse ;  the  Icelandic  in 
which  it  was  originally  written  having  become,  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  unintelligible  to  modem  Ice- 
landers. In  Latin,  and  with  an  overloading  of 
learned  lumber  in  the  form  of  notes  and  commen- 
taries, or  in  Swedish,  the  Heimskringla  may  be 
found  in  some  of  our  public  libraries;  and  one  or 
two  individuals,  such  as  the  author  of  Attila,  Mr^ 
Herbert,  or  Mr.  Conybeare,  may  have  studied  its 
content^  and  a  few  more  may  have  dipped  into  it; 
yet,  to  the  great  majority  of  readers  it  has  been  a 
sealed  book,  though  one  teeming  with  vital  interest 
to  every  descendant  of  the  Northmen.  The  eloquent 
opening  of  Garlyle's  Hero-worship  must,  of  itself 
have  inspired  many  with  the  desire  to  peruse,  in 
their  mother  tongue,  those  wildly-sublime  Norse 
poems,  and  racy  dramatic  Sagas,  of  which  he  re- 
lates such  strange  things;  affirming  that  Gray's 
Fragments  of  T^nslated  Norse  Poetry  give  no 
traer  notions  of  it  than  Pope's  translation  does  of 
Homer.  Now,  in  part,  nay,  in  a  considerable  mea- 
sure, this  translation  of  Snorro  Sturleson  does,  even 
of  theScaldic  poetry,  give  the  trae  notion ;  while  his 
earlier  Sagas  are  follof  allusions  to  the  ScsJidinavian 
mythology,  and  are  as  intimately  connected  with 
its  legendary  as  with  its  authentic  history.  And 
the  whole  is  worked  up  with  rade  power  and  happy 
touches  of  native  genius,  which  entitle  Snorro  to 
all  the  praise  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  bestowed  on 
him,  and  perhaps  to  the  place  which  Mr.  Laing 
assigns  him,  which  is  as  far  above  Joinville  and 
Froissart  as  they  are  above  the  tame  and  meagre 
monkish  chroniclers  who  preceded  them.  Snorro 
had  the  advantage  of  wilder  themes, and  a  freer  field. 
In  his  pages  we  are  permitted  to  see  those  old 
Norse  manners  and  characters  vivified  and  drama- 
tiaed  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Laing,  **  the  deeds 
of  hold  and  bloody  sea-kings,  their  craises,  their 
forays,  their  adventures,  batties  in  foreign  lands, 
and  their  home  fire-sido  liT««  ftlso/' 
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THE  HEIMSKRINGLA;  OR, 


Dttrii^  Mf  •  Laing'a  residence  in  a  remote  valky 
of  Norway,  of  which  he  has  given  so  charming  a 
description,  he  horrowed  from  a  hontkry  or  Peasant 
Proprietor,  one  of  his  rustic  neighbours,  what 
turned  out  to  be  a  portion  of  Snonro's  Chronicles. 
It  was  «  The  Saga  of  King  Olaf  the  Saint,"  which 
is  a  farourite  housd-book  among  the  Norwegian 
peasantry.  This  whetted  his  curiosity,  and  the 
result  is  befom  the  world  in  these  three  ample  to* 
lumei.  Until  the  end  ci  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
the  Heimskrmgla  was  as  little  known  to  common 
readers  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  as  it  still  is  in 
Britain.  But  the  habits  and  associations,  the  old 
remembrances  and  national  pride  of  the  people 
had  well  prepared  them  to  give  it  welcome.  It 
was  a  work  as  eminently  fitted  ibr  them,  as  Blind 
Harry's  Wallace  is  or  was  for  the  people  of  Scot- 
land, or  Robin  Hood  for  the  English;  and  the 
translation  into  the  yemacukr  by  Peter  Clansson, 
a  wild,  reckless]  priest  of  the  sixteenth  centniy, 
but  with  much  of  the  old  Norse  character,  was 
joyfully  received,  and  has  become,  m  whole  or  in 
part,  a  cherished  house-book.  It  is  &om  these 
translations  of  Peter  CUusson,  among  other  sources, 
that  Miss  Bremer  has  gathered  so  many  legends 
and  romantic  stories  to  embellish  her  Norwegian 
tale  of JSftrife  and  Peace.  Previous  mental  habits  and 
old  associations  must  have  as  strongly  predispos- 
ed Mr.  Laing,  a  Scotsman,  nay,  an  Orcadian,  to 
the  true  feeling  for  these  stirring  Chronicles  as  if 
he  had  been  a  bom  Northman.  But  we  shall  let 
him  tell  his  own  story  : — 

Reading  it  [the  Saga  of  King  Olaf  the  Saint]  in  the 
midst  of  the  historical  localities,  and  of  the  very  houses 
and  deseendants  of  the  very  men  presented  to  yon  in  the 
during  soenes  of  this  saga  at  the  battle  of  Stiklestad,  he 
may  yery  probably  have  imbibed  an  interest  which  he 
cannot  impart  to  readers  unacquainted  with  the  country, 
the  people,  and  their  social  state.  He  read  with  delight 
the  account  of  eld  manners  and  ways  of  living  given  in 
tile  saga,— old,  yet  not  without  much  resemblance  to 
what  still  exists  in  ordinary  family  life  among  the  bon- 
ders. He  found,  from  knowing  the  localities,  the  charm 
of  truth  from  internal  evidence  in  the  narratives  of  that 
saga.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  favourable  circum- 
stances may  have  given  the  translator  a  higher  impres- 
sion of  the  literary  merit  of  the  Heimekriagla  titan  etheis 
may  receive  f^om  it.  He  was  not  aware  at  the  time  that 
the  volume  which  delighted  him  was  but  a  translation 
of  a  single  saga  fVom  Snorro  Sturleson's  work  into  a 
NoTse  which  itself  was  becoming  obsolete,  and,  like  the 
Seoteh  of  Lindsay  of  Pitsoottie's  Chroniele,  was  in  some 
degree  a  fbrgotten  language  even  among  the  peasantry. 
It  has  sinoe  been  the  occasional  and  a{;reeable  occupa- 
tion of  his  leisure  hours  to  study  the  work  of  Snorro  in 
the  original.  To  much  knowledge  of,  or  familiarity  with 
the  Icelandic,  he  cannot  lay  any  claim.  To  get  at  the 
meaning  and  spirit  of  the  text,  helping  himself  over  the 
difficnlUes,  which  generally  only  lay  in  his  own  ignorance 
of  the  language,  by  collating  every  passage  he  was  in  doubt 
about  with  the  meaning  given  to  it  in  the  translations 
of  Peringskiold,  SchUning,  and  Aal,  and  to  give  a  plain 
•  faithftil  translation  into  English  of  the  Heimskringla, 
ntienemnbered  with  antiquarian  research,  and  suited  to 
the  plain  Eagliah  reader,  has  been  his  object. 

The  short  pieces  of  scaldio  poetry  which  Snorro  inter- 
mixes with  his  narrative,  and  quotes  as  his  authorities 
for  the  facts  he  is  telling,  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with 
in  a  translation.  They  are  not  without  a  rude  gtaadenr 
of  imagery,  and  a  truthfolness  in  description  of  battles 
and  sea-fights ;  and  they  have  a  simplicity  which,  al- 
though often  flatjis  often  natural  and  impressive.  They 
have  probably  been  originally  deUrered  elr«  wci  ik 


recitative,  so  that  the  voice^  adroitly  mauaged,  would 
form  a  measure. 

In  a  iiaithfiil  translation,  rendermg  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  composition  with  the  facts  of  the 
narrative,  those  pieces  of  verse,  the  glowing  com- 
mentaiy  on  the  text  of  Snorro,  could  not,  with 
propriety  be  omitted ;  though  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion whether  Mr.  Laing  might  not  sometimes,  with 
advantage,  have  shaken  himself  free  of  the  fetten 
of  ihyme,  or  in  freer  metres  have  rendered  the 
Scaldio  remains  as  truly.  It  would  require  the 
art  and  mastery  of  Lockhart  or  Macanl&y  to 
seiae  and  transfuse  the  living  spirit  of  these  Scaldic 
effusions ;  though  many  of  them  are  tame  enough. 
Yet  some  of  the  translations  of  the  Scaldic  remains 
found  in  Snorro's  ^work,  are  not,  as  we  hope  to 
show^  without  fire*  None  of  them^  at  all  events, 
are  paraphrases  or  smoothed-down  modernized 
ballads.  In  the  translation  of  these  interspersioQi 
Mr»  Laing  has  received  assistance  from  a  grateful 
source-— from  his  son,  Mr.  Samuel  Laing  of  Cam- 
bridge. Having  said  so  much  of  the  Engliib 
translator,  it  is  fit  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the 
Icelandic  author.  It  is  '^  a  strange  island,"  saji 
Carlylsp  **  that  same  Iceland  1  Heaved  up  by  fin 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  a  land  of  bsrrenaM 
and  lava — swallowed  up  many  months  of  enty 
year  in  black  tempests,  yet  with  a  wild  gleaming 
beauty  in  summer-time,  towers  up  there  stem  and 
grim  in  the  North  Ocean ;  with  its  snow-jokul^ 
roaring  geysers,  sulphur  pook,  and  horrid  voloanie 
chasms,  like  the  waste  chaotic  battle-field  of  Frost 
and  Fire."  Yet  this  was  the  birth-pLice  of  Noith- 
em  poetry  and  literature ;  the  chosen  retieat  of 
tile  Scandinavian  Miiees.  It  was,  too,  the  biitii- 
plao4  of  Snorro  Sturleson.  He  was  a  man  of  both 
and  oonsidemdon,  desoeoded  al  tha  voyal  stosk  d 
Odin,  who  was  claimed  as  the  oMnmon  aneeitor 
of  all  illnstrioiM  Noras  families.  After  the  ea^m 
of  the  ago,  Snorro  was  fostered,  or  rMher  adopted 
by  John  Loptson,  a  wealthy  and  honouxaUe  mu^ 
whose  grandfather,  Scmund,  had  bean  the  coftt- 
pUerofthooldarorpoaticJIUcfa.  Itmsaltovv 
family.  And  here  Mr.  Laing  thns  speoulale^MA 
inspireshisreaders  witkhis  own  intalligent  cnvioa^ 
about  HbA  maimers  of  those  brars  old  times.  It  tn0 
then  drawing  to  the  close  of  the  tw^th  centoiy) 

John  LoptsenVi  moilier,  Thora,waa  an  iHegi^faul* 
daughter  of  King  Mmiiqs  Bwefoot.  In  wdi  afa»il; 
we  may  presume  the  hterature  of  the  country  would J)« 
cultivated,  and  the  sagas  of  the  historical  events  in  Nor- 
way, and  of  the  transactions  of  her  race  of  kings,  wonld 
be  studied  with  great  inttoreet. 

One  would  like  to  know  how  peeplo  of  distiaetien  a 
that  age  lived  and  were  lodged  m  Iceland ;  whsi  kind 
of  house  and  housekeeping  the  daughter  of  a  king  would 
have  there.  We  have  no  positive  data  to  judge  from ; 
but  we  may  infer  from  various  eircumstaneeB  that  the 
class  would  be  at  least  as  well  off  sb  In  Norway ;  ttet. 
comparatively,  the  oomforts^  hurades,  aad  splmdoiir  <f 
life  in  the  poor  countries,  would  not  be  so  ranch  inferior 
to  those  of  the  rich  countries  as  in  our  own  days.  Sugar, 
coffee,  tea,  silks,  cotton,  and  all  fbreign  articles,  wett 
almost  equally  out  of  reach  and  enjoyment  in  aJl  tlie 
comitries  of  the  north.  From  the  natural  peodnelt,  «r 
crops  of  the  land,  all  that  was  enjoyed  had  to  be  ob- 
tained. Iceland  eigoyed  the  advantage  of  mote  seomtj 
of  property  and  person  ;  and  the  natural  products  ftf 
Iceland,— fish,  oil,  skfais,  butter^  wool,  and,  before  the  m- 
treduction  of  cotton  as  a  clotUtig  mtMMf  eho  mdMs* 
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or  tmxU  vrOftQiBtf  ^lotli  aismifaotured  in  loeUnd,  in 
i^ehnnt  And  taxes  were  paid,  and  whieh  elronlated  as 
BMOj  Ihrongh  all  tke  North,  and  in  which  eren  oth^ 
goods  ware  talued  ai  a  medium  of  exchange^ — ^wonld  all 
ie  of  much  higher  eomparatiye  value  than  in  alter  ages, 
vlien  commeree  and  manufaetures  gave  people  a  greater 
iQpply  of  better  and  cheaper  articles  fbr  the  same  uses. 
Tie  nari^et  far  the  wood  of  Norway  heing  oonlfaied  to 
neh  ishnds  as  produced  none  for  building  purposes,  the 
hooMS  weald  probably  be  muoh  the  same  in  siie  and 
eosTeoienees  as  those  common  among  all  classes  in  Nor- 
way, and  little  more  expensiye.  The  trade  of  bartering 
flieir  pmdnets  f&t  those  of  other  countries  would  pro- 
bftbly  be  much  more  extensiye  than  now,  because  their 
ksid  of  prodoets  were  much  more  generally  used  in 
other  cooutries.  In  Drontheim,  Bergen,  and  Tunsbeig, 
serenti  merchant  Ycssels  at  the  same  time  are  often 
spoken  of  hi  the  sagas  ;  and  Torf»u8,in  his  **  Vinlandia," 
psge  €9,  mentions  a  Hrafnus  lamiricepeta,  so  called 
flOB  his  ftequeab  T03rikges  to  Limerick  in  Ireland^ — a 
Useriek  traderr--who  had  related,  to  Thoifinn  earl  of 
Orkney,  aome  accounts  of  a  Great  Ireland  in  the  Western 

Ocean The  poorer  lands  and 

coantries  of  Enn>pe,  and  the  eniployment  of  their  in- 
MiUsto,  hare,  in  fact,  undergone  a  great  depreciation 
IB  hliie,  and  which  is  still  going  on,  by  the  introduction 
ud  ganeral  diffnaien  of  better  articles  for  food,  clothing, 
tod  enjoyment,  f^m  better  climes,  and  by  the  diffusion 
of  more  refined  tastes  and  habits,  than  the  products  of 
ftnr  soil  aod  industry  can  gratiff .  When  wadmal,  or 
Mimwoelleh  clotii,  was  the  ordinary  wear ;  stock-fish. 
Of  nlt-lsh,itt  great  use,  eyen  in  royal  households  ;  fiah- 
ttl  the  only  means  in  the  North  for  lighting  rooms,— the 
poorest  countries,  such  as  Iceland,  Greenland,  or  the 
north  of  Norway,  which  produced  these,  must  haye  been 
Moh  more  en  a  par  with  better  countries,  such  as  Den«> 
luffk  or  En^aad,  whieh  did  net  ps^uce  them,  and  must 
IttTe  boeu  eomparatiyely  muoh  better  to  liye  in,  and  the 
inhabitants  nearer  to  the  general  condition  of  the  people 
of  other  conntries,  than  they  are  now.  The  daughter  of 
^g  Magnus  Barefbot  woilld  probably  be  as  well 
Mgod,  fed,  ^thed,  and  attended,  aa  she  would  have 
^in  Soctiand  ia  that  age. 

We  wish  we  eould  state  that  the  domestio  viiv 
^  07  moral  qtiAlities  of  Snono  were  equal  to  big 
^wy  aooompdishineiitB  a&d^  wigoar  of  intelleet ; 
^t  with  all  Mr.  Laing's  tendemesB,  he  is  oompelled 
to  admit  that  the  Chromcler  must  haye  been  a  man 
of  riokaot  diipoeiiion ;  and  he  is,  indeed,  diiectly 
«^S*1  bj  his  biogxapbet*  with  a  long  ooAalegae  ef 
UKkerimea*  Bathi8aecatenwezelii8ei]iemie&  He 
v^umdeted  b7hi8tiiiee8cm84ii-lswmhis  sial^- 
<W  year.  He  had  prerionsly  diToroed  the  mo* 
te  of  tiieir  wires  to  marry  ano^er  woman  for 
^  aske  of  her  large  fbrtone,  and  wa%  in  oonse- 
<!"«u^  nm>lT«d  in  fiunily  fetidA;  which  probably 
^tt  vengefnl  feeimga,  and  produtied  t^  catas- 
^pbe ;  though  the  alleged  cause  of  his  murder 
*ss  an  attempt  to  bring  hia  native  island  under 
^  mmn  of  Nierway  and  the  dominati«i  of  an 
i^svpar.  He  had  been  a  iiftTOfirite  at  the  oemrt  of 
I^ofway,  and  had  lived  long  among  the  higher 
Qobility  of  that  country.  Besides  being  the  richest 
^  BMsi  ItarBedman  of  Iceland^  he  appears  to 
^  poMMBsd  a  taste  for  lefi&ement  and  magna* 
ficence  fer  beyond  his  age.  And  these  qnalitin 
^y  have  batten  envy  among  a  rude  people. 
^.  Laing  contends  that  this  violent  and  unprin- 
apUd  nam  was  but  a  type  of  his  age,  and  pro- 
Dwhr  not  worse  than  others  in  every  way  inferior 
^  him  in  tntellectual  powers  or  cultivation.  He 
woold  even  e^suse  Sa9rro*a  betrayal  of  the  national 
"^•paadsm  ^  losUnid  by  Oie  plea  of  a  wiss  SK* 


pedieney ;  a  dependence  whioh  gave  peaos  and 
security  to  society  being  at  all  times  preferable  to 
a  nominal  independence  and  real  anarchy. 

The  original  Preface  of  3nono  to  his  Chronicle^ 
which  is  given  by  Mr.  Laing,  is  important,  ffom 
fixing  the  authenticity  of  as  many  of  his  Saga  as 
were  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  from  ex- 
plaining the  various  sources  from  which  they  had 
all  been  handed downand  compiled.  He  has^he  tells, 
"  written  down  old  stories  "  as  he  had  heard  th«& 
told  byintelUgent  people,  concerning  chiefs  who  held 
dominion  in  tiie  northern  countries.  Some  of  his 
information  was  found  in  ancient  family  registers, 
^^  in  which  the  pedigrees  of  kings  and  other  person- 
ages of  high  birth  are  reckoned  up,  and  part  is 
written  down  after  old  songs  and  ballads  which  our 
forefathers  had  for  their  amusement.''  Though  he 
could  not  affirm  that  all  was  true  in  these,  it  was 
certain  that  old  and  wise  men  had  held  them  as 
authentic.  A  long  poem  by  Thiodolf  hinn  Frode, 
the  scald  of  Harald  Haarfager,  was  one  of  his 
authorities;  and  he  also  found  authentic  materials 
in  the  ballads  of  other  celebrated  scalds.  Snono 
relates,  in  his  Preface,  that— 

Iceland  was  occupied  at  the  time  that  Harald  Haar- 
fiiger  was  the  King  of  Norway,  from  861  to  about  931. 
There  were  scalds  in  Harald's  court  whose  poems  the 
people  know  by  heart  eyen  at  the  present  day,  together 
with  all  the  songs  about  the  kings  who  haye  ruled  in 
Norway  since  his  time  ;  and  we  rest  the  foundations  of 
our  story  principally  upon  the  songs  which  were  sung  in 
the  presence  of  the  chiefs  themselyes,  or  of  their  sons, 
and  take  all  to  be  true  that  is  found  in  such  poems  about 
their  feats  and  battles  ;  for  although  it  be  the  fashion 
with  scalds  to  praise  most  those  in  whose  presence  they 
are  standing,  yet  no  one  would  dare  to  relate  to  a  chief 
what  be,  and  all  those  who  heard  it,  knew  to  be  a  fklse 
and  imaginary,  not  a  true  account  of  his  deeds  ;  because 
that  would  be  mockery,  not  praise. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh,  and  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  priest  in  Iceland, 
named  Are  hinn  Frode  (or  The  Wise)  began  to 
write  down  histories  in  the  Norse  language,  setting 
forth  the  settlement  of  Iceland  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  and  the  leading  publio  events 
in  Norway,  Denmark,  and  England.  This  priest 
derived  much  of  his  information  from  the  lips  of 
those  who  either  had  been  actors  in  the  events  de- 
scribed, or  had  gained  their  knowledge  from  those 
who  had  been  so.  Snorro  considers  Are  the  priest^ 
who  lived  not  very  long  before  his  own  time,  as  an 
irrefragable  authority. 

To  the  translations  Mr.  Laing  has  prefixed  a 
long  and  somewhat  diffuse,  but  interesting  preli- 
minary Dissertation,  embracing  a  wide  range  of 
topics.  There  is  also  an  Appendix,  which  contains 
information,  some  of  it  probably  acquired  after  the 
Dissertation  was  completed,  whidi  the  critical 
reader  might  do  well  to  peruse  before  he  enter 
upon  the  Sagas.  But  as  our  only  object  is  to  give 
the  common  reader  a  notion  of  the  character  and 
spirit  of  these  picturesque  and  racy  dramatic  nar- 
ratives, we  shall  come  to  them  without  further 
preface.  They  are  sixteen  in  number.  The  1st, 
The  Ytounoa  Saga,  treats  of  the  Ynglin  famUy  or 
race,  from  the  Great  Odin,  to  Halfdan  the  Black. 
As  much  of  this  Saga  mu&t^be  purely  fabulous,  and 
aUtsdarkardouhtfii{iatheaimalsof  thataacljr 
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period^  the- jadkkoB  Snono  Mpldiiy  paaMfes  to^ar 
the  hkitoty  of  mflttiy  e^tttiitiet;  In  thlv^EkgA^  iMri*^ 
ever,  more  is  found  of  fhfe  Sdiifdiitta^fitrf  ihythtj^ 
logy  than  m  theotherfi^  ^d  aJi^  pt.tJ)j9.|Qrissui  of 
Odin  worship.*  •  --i  ■  .  {  t.,  jlo  m  •>!: -:>!  .:•... 
Theie  if  no  qnestioa^  ihiU  if  antersuch  m  puMH 
a^8«OcKnyMLUy'texidied,(a)Mmi'Hv]iksh,^l(^^ 
have.  w^lse4  doubts,)  th^t  h^e  iyMtiSs^foflo^^-^came 
fn)in.^iaswh«ce^  it  i«  toVr'^t^  <^ty.^6|/ff,43aJ^wA 
MimdA^gaAid^-'fliMuriabed  OdiQ^'!i<aiaiii0^bHt^nohiirif 
and  wartioTy  bm-  ^tirasiabtitaiiyciMVBreO'  snA'  li«^ 
loveS  byHiis  folfow«rt  ii  =«ff*r  y^^'mHriiiliit'dt 
Napoleon.     Odin  co'nquerect  many' kin|^4oi(^^  1^4 

IM(^er,jl09t,a  ]>l^ttl^.„SiSlQW^8J>y3|:<>f,Wmt^  J.  t/l 

ioUsiiQAtevyrlMittlAi  .Jt.ivyift,lufl^«iqAMM«(mh<mll04Ml 
hia  meik  iatoibaAtlt^ror  4ttr  «iy  M&pfdillM^UiAfcilMifinK^ 
laid  Jh0  haad  ^apQn  ^Mr  hetidi^  aui  m^kdcd^vifttftbltfllt 
iAg  «])m  *hemi  aiU4Jbe«4hj»yiMim;pd<^U«»iMdQvMt 
ing  wonld  be  sncceasftil.  Hi«  JHtofk  Kl4^fvvenioaM«»* 
tomed^vik^nMreii  lh«y'4B]Ji:i«lo..dMgliliifec&^A«sR'^>^> 
tQitfuU  .up9it.hiA  numetiaiid  tbfyi.ttip^gbt  iM  »liviO^ 
ihey  f«l  eMifiM-iMdliO^  J^JJA,: ifpfl-wbof^  kAdirMitiiAy 

thatAe.pa«Mviiiuiy^Mi(l<MW«»toi«aoieyiiKi/  <.  w/  lU 

The  supefiiatiiyalfihaebiiifetv'ori!iiMiiit«(idii^ 
pjgyed  by  Oaih  to  JrtisttV  ^foei^  iB  jioiiit^'Wjan 
Matic  origin..,  ,'Buti  to  .Odiii. ,' Vi^^  jg^Ua^i^ut^dLjiviftT 
iitii»a.w)i)«h«jre»ul9€id'gQdUke,.u  -c.  u?mj.,//.i 
Wham  Odin  of  AMbmd-  camd  tei  tbeatatath.-iitadfiUM 
goda  iriyijblkiHrlle  >be(gMi«  ^  .eMraiMi{iad«/fealdb  plfam 
lihft  aatsiwhkh^.lbe  Hitfde  teg  afterjnttHs  hMMi^praftt 
liflfldi;  OdiiiiWis  Ihftr  ttei«Miibofl.aU»jaddrfto]iiiiuaiiatt 
.thfi  «thera  Itimaditi^mgio  aste^^Mid  teTldMdif(itbfeBi 
fln*ia»dkiitnn«iaiiyMotathaitolkiriMo^leJ  iBMniMi^ 
to  Ml  nrhjflM  iaiheUI  life  ■ncbhighxvpMt^itfe.'liijut 


liott  TatinABiiMM^B  tM  oeil1vdb«ttdI4a:i^ .  IWfaitt  sittiig 
Maong^  AmmU,  Mai«fttiitoni«Me>wM>MX  b^A^iU^ild 
fimfilynithatr  thd.BpiritB  uClktl  wat»'  eahiktkt^diKyit; 
bat  (whan  bl;iftiaiiiBi«aVi>keiaff«tluwd'ftefitojAldidrBad^ 
m.  riT^  acakf  frwn  iua  beiagjaUa^  <thaBg«  hii  cobar 
and/foBiiL'iBaBiiiraylMilikHL'  Jbutfhancnaaanhia^Aliat 
Jbi  leoBVconcd  floioiiwl(r  aad /imootiiltl,  ttkn**  aM  Ndw 
beasd  «neiia  pesftaaded*-  Ha.Hpokaatvriribiii^iiAJi^Bi^ 
bnclL  .aa.  ji#ir  oatSftpoaad,  and  ^nMelh  fM  featt  j  Bdaldctalb. 
Ha  and  liUi  templa  ^ada  ifara-lcalkid  aang-an^te^ifor 
ftYBailiaal  aaomihal  art.  of'aoeg  into  tbainmelbariirafllaai- 
liiaa; .  Odtoo^iald iiilri .kiaiariaaMai  In  teMaU%id«;«r 
deal;  at  tenm>*toni«k^.aiidr^heif  ^rtapbofr  a».Uatit»  tibai 
they  could  no  more  cut  than  a  willow  twig* '.OBiafae 
olhar  hand^hia  men  xiiah^>farw9t^miAiiwk:'mtMui; 
Wato.aa  aad  aa  daga>  «rfwall9Bi|.l»i6.thftir'  Aibldsfiaidl 
vara  atiaag aa  btaworydid baHa^aad killed <iiao|>lai«t 
a!bk(vv«>i(ka<^atiftM  aattixan^dopttitiMCi.  Sfaaie 
wasaiQaUadBenHrbeai^  >«'  t.^  i  M7-,.ij  n,-n.//.i.  n  >.(/<> 
'OdiniCDald  traiiaforBii  4lii.ahapex.iilB 'bodlyiiaoiild  lie 
as  UdbtA,  ok  Hakep;  batitbekulie^daMibe  in«lta|ia{af 
»  fiiliy^r wiotiay«.UM»<or>baaMyaad^be  efftfaiaf  Mriab- 
liag/to  diaUmtdaada  apAn  Ua^wnaoatfiAiiaopl^aibMa- 
neaoi  WiUbiwaa4ialonete  aouM^paatltAreibitiUfthe 
ocean  in  tempest,  and  torn  the  wdnd  ia  aayi<|aaaiaV'he 
pleafled,  Odin  had  a  ship  which  waa  9all9d  Skidbladair, 
in  which  he  sailed  ore^'wide  seas,  and  which  he  oooM 
roUi^  like  a  eloHh.  Om  tei^ried  ^liK  hhb '"MIihiTB 
bead» fftddiaoM  him  aU  tiiaiaeaH  of  athas  oo4iiltiai. 
&aaatiaMftfr4Ten ha.ealled  Ihad^adflatof  tkaeaH^alr 
BjBt  hiinaalf  beaide  the^  bnrii^-mj(wadf|  vhenc/Q.he  was 
called  {he  ghost-soyereign,  aad  lord  of  the  |n6u'n<(8.  ~  He 
"had  two  raven^  to  whoni  he  had  taiight^fhe  ^jieech  of 
tAM;  and'tftesr'flew  Uifuai  wWcHitottgli'this'landvand 
farengkt  bin  the  nevai.  In  all  anqli  thSiga  te-waa  pre- 
aminentlywiaa.  He.tanghtaUiJb^aeartalaBjviw^jmd 
songs  which  ace  i^alled  incantations,  and  therefore  the 
Ai^aland  people  are  called  incantation-smiths.  .Odlh  nn- 
derstocd  ahto  ihe  ait  in  which  the  greitekt  power  Is 
Wdged^aod  ifhleli  )ia  btftaair  piftctfaadj  mMdyviHiat 


ia  MHadpi»9ii«.  .{QjiLmftaiiiKif^hiaJia^^fHiUJmf 
ha«ditha(PRedfi«tiMd  fai^  af  m^^er^lleU'aot.i^ijcon^ 
pleled  kt;  iHi4-a}w>bn9g:0i^it^f»^<Mb»>iiHifi)(i<vM 
Maitf^  a€peaplei«ad  Mfi  ^ba  stxenglM?  i^Vf^^aa 
wm^mi'j^^ii^  ^aAottaB^fi^BnUii^aafhivi^bBnd 
Meia^adi  aafiih /w#a^Ma  .m^um^^i  |hat,.il.wv  uA 
tboMgbt.raBMt^M«^mea  tftpm#iaa  ilu.;4iiU«itfon 
tb^prMff(af^aa^firs.|il^)|iM;bA<^Pl4«^iw  lO^Mi^v 
SUM^ly.  vv*i^xe.<a>ll.  m¥m^9^^\»,w9ifi4if9^^^9Mii^v  tu 
eaatby  aadAu»4witm4*t^«aBg8-}j^nr]Mk.tiia]f«r|^ 
)uU8|,tb9iat4ae4ii»IViJiin»uadA  Wfi^i^Pfttf^  itft)w»;  M 

^aiondga#4  !9rettMnjpd<tMK^bat)li«iilMiefW  Ilmaih«u 
|tft«kJ^e,^aamQiT4]0l,9flabra^M^ii«  Hiaj-APfNhR  4f«F^ 

im»  bia  im^i^^g^  tMicjtrqii^iiiyii«*jH¥iii#j4ai^^ 
poimr  apiljOii^lMpmU;^  J^«>l#Pgbti:tkei9e(i^pr^^*^ 
w^s^riwtai?(/tbf^ffa)»»ft99.s;oimd  i!hit9f9i9^m¥ff^^ 
^waft|fi4n.  aU-wistoa  jw4i  TRt^fknojnWffv-.  i>M! 

^Hiij^ttit^P^IHi^banft  wgMd  leMT^MOd  9M(^  Wfil<^ 

nA7.f¥i  iA  %M>a4g,aO<e^i;^l3m>M^'^fM|i^i^M)l«'^ 
nawfii4u4vnrWbMb  fi^^r«Mreiitff(l4ajPiip%k-ail4ik9P 

px^A  m^  nawBs./rbftffiibiAio  i?%timpittJ  awl  r»l«  a 

M,aon»e^W9MjUigpfAte^S^f^ei;#44Ui(>9%MfSliffiH^ 
9fi.2Aif9tto^:aMinM»j>to^a:o€ja4t§nli^  .i-  , 
,  Pdin,^tabl|slwd  fb«f6We.4l^i9ile«,|a|^jlbM'M 

Um in DwfJi'iii.AwMwA-  . :«.  .itT^w^min^w *« 
BJ^oMjjtte  .)4<¥>dT#aor»awiiPfl^(9k:gqffi'jFaaff£9ffAk.f* 

fA9)i|4  )bia.,in.^miwiw,.fti'.W'wt«y  iwvbattl*  ..f^v« 
S^fdep),  j^l)f^,fifop}<i  iiw4'0difr*jca*tiPii>lM!^tT«>.i>w> 
j^a.eiM^  jtwadl^lU  Mibadj^lf  e|wi4itb9bfftn^  ^ 

•flp^^^^stfl  |tq¥rar4a,Tnia|ffi:firoa  gSMld#ftK*?#  !Mii«>  { • 

.„iPiin.4iifl4  iMfto(bfld>>iA  ^e^^umk^m^^ 
iMNHr.bia,fl>4Ai  be  iAi4l^biweiCb%liMrtE9df'^Mbe»«i{ 

^o«4<»igif  a  m  .it^liof^ino  i^tbdfe.  itAc*U'  m^xmn^  -^ 
bmTf  iwi^Aifii  abm]4'jl^^fM4i«iM  >4i9t  Mpisi^^iwi 
3w^d<whb^l4affwtWrba  Y«Mjg»ftr>t)  tlw  aaai!^Mw»* 
m^fi  ^ql4  Alyaitberet^j^raaM^^  jrhii»:,lfifn«o4«*',i^ 
kQdii^a^d  tbejftaMingjmn  bm  »7}i«&medaaJ|eliM«<l 
that'  b«(  of^n^w^b^Utitei'libmtilvei^itw  V^ 
haA)4frt  ;To«9Pe.bA.»t#,ri$;^<irK.iottiaia^foiM 
WwaUTi,  a«4  Abop  m^adibgilli  9f  |lmia|ta#a,^«ff 
i<^)be)^i^j.Qij|ia.ffaft>l9Mri»^rMdial^.hi4#i(a4hara^ 
g^aatraplanfiPHir..  It/vaf  ibair>IMtb»ill«ti^%llW^<^ 
ameilU  afrnae^in.'  tliQ.a^s'ithei^ugbar  itKimm  ba  .iM" 
^ffboa^pUa^it.Tf^i  aAdithat^baiv^«oT^Jb*/t)ia«m 
Hieiiei^7'.tb^.waara<m8amaiafitbiiw«i.i'i  -". '-  •:  >  - 
<  evcbrwnib^Mlgitoof  (dt^adiiMiyttjihaP^itt- 

fG))4^ii>ui^.»f?>i»>a9'»^  *P  ^ijli:*  jUwg»  ••■^ 
.pkldyiiitianRated)  awiipmeMMi4dclia4r<JRiiidabaa> 
i»MtMk>nl'<Th«9ihd«agil.ti6«|B>^08Mk^llt^^ 

phal,,Tw^^<J<ffefldaiijK>jt^^ 

in,jkhe^«Qond  .Saga»;  ire&ncingntQ.f^iftft^Msi*  wbia 
Hatfdalattiae  Bl«ckTfltefUiedi>faiitlivaBai«iiiaf  tte 
ihMh  dett(|tiiy,  hlieor^^^bii^iir^  tfttfhefaUc.  iah 
eveiy>ther*lforwet:ik^  •kfj^g^j-JJ^^iiiiiiiil. Black, 

ataadof  Ukiody  ^a  Andlibattk^i  vvri  labattiibriav 
^  «Mir  'WUeh  '9iw«fl'ntgitoqM^^  doiiMl«^mtf- 

SlgtiMi  Iliotit  T^as  the.hame'of  ^  kin^  Ik  V^ng^' 
Who  waaitouter  and  elfonger  than  a:^V<i|ber>an,«d 

•iga  of  ih#faMd  of  a  tpaatn  thai  i*i  wSh  Ab  aigi  df  tli»cN» 
^e naa  <d  Thor^  hadmiai,  ^dJ,  tfaah^ief  4  baltlMiMr 
Mbard,  iitaa  aaid  to  1)6  naadtailtbe  iSga  tif  liia  lar«riraii^ 
Camaliiiaily  ^ivMintiodaaad  » viaivwa'kmdcl  eefcuaortrtuMbj 
a M9  figat^ '  amibUiia  piababbria  piooaial^palatMa. 


CHRONKSIE  of  1?H«'«lfN^g  Cff  NORWAY. 
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1»I9  »qlii»«l9MWH?*bflriib(B^1ltf'«  1ia^dsom«Pftf»l>M^^ 

1149  #ii4lta  %il^9i|ti»«  H^  a  t^Mn  of 'ridfyg'dvi 

e^k  «l#t^tfH&  I  bn(^d&!r  he'yod«:»6l'fiMd  «6d^^<bt«M 
u  slmtf^kldl^etf  lie  hid  ^dlMii  a/I^b^  >w«>  h^  e^^^ 

tM^iher^Mtt);>  '^bi^rd  mm  ^teHkiher^^  after^ldllM^ 
aM'liad  Alto  btlfe^%^ftti(li;  ^Th^ii  Hkk«  tthdmiiM 

feMt^bf^i^pfii^iydj^efidlii^^W  IMM  nwir&mik 

«r1iMibkd^'ibitd^  t»<  i;^  lift  b«d,  i^i'  AtM^^iittt'  df  hia 

i^Md^^mrtH^Wtttlan  and  be^il^li^of  <vdhl«h'    nW 
KBi;'!fiinaft''«^M>UMAdaift'^A%  Ifa^V^le  c^t^i^iiyi^' 

SiiM/tod^q«*1iW4&%tt  bVfe^  WlHAfleltodi^aaa 'ft^Fftt 
»  BlMffldi-fftiiwd'^feH^i^-idadglrt*^.  ^  m^fek'  gw. 

^rdrt^t^lm^riiil  |!Jeidtrf)rt4iW[  knifs'Wthe 

M^  tAl^l0pli4^r««ttlrlif«W  H«LkW#fe^,>€odl^«M^niiird>, 
^tl4fer'bMi£i>^6iii«o#ft.^ftd^a»<^  pod^  tHft^^ 
ttii^/ttid'««tf  ftto  l«^tifti|^a«4e^W!f^  i^lM#'«ttfd  IXMlt 
^«#|cl^4ft  Nil  oqiiHi^Ai^y  e^^^»4d'*<Ne^^&lIM|MlfS^ 

^VM^J^ilKy^oMb  ^l^'^«fi<^lMf»  «ri«hd  wIm  a«6»k#. 
pUalied  aeoordmg^i^tili^d»fllMM'^'<^tti<Mi)»oil'  be  .(»d^ 


l*i4W*^lJoT^^^fei^ 


^^  ^. ^^an  8 

^-    -    jr^^a^TO^ttf^VWi^iflM^^-^^Hw^ 

i  "^TTTiriv— .♦''^  ^^  W^  intelligent,  dreamt  great 
J^iMl'^W^dittiM.f&.y^,^^^  Madiiii'^ 

kit  Wta  .tttttiQi*)M4b«i«fttttUlnii  ia  Afer  tendiil  Igs^^ 

l^^l^*^  m^L!"**  ?°*  *^  bep^^'ftmay  roQt^d : 
tyd  iHe  prflSffa^btf  S5^  ^ised  itSelf  so  bikb  k  tbe 
Bif  llil^s8^^c^€adr«^Mbly^«^  'drer  IV/atod  if  be<Muke 
aiM^MoAoidly^tiitiskj  }£tbi/ttidl9>lu^i«f.«j|ibltr^ii9ttt 

«««,  and  the  branches  whitfi  a^^oiq^.  .,,Xh^  w«fB 

wemedtotSl^fify&'l^ll'SbrWay/and  evea  muclimore. 
. .  ^«  HftM*l*V/VW :)M  4w«^  ybichji^ppwpd  to 

^  «iUiid  TlMrl&B£>th0  Wit«^«ndi.aBkodJii]ii.wbat  hin 
MvuMVMibMi  tit^  .ThctrlMfUNud  that  Hfhai  be.  Uatteif 
^  *M»  b»  MB«MUt9  'hirve  •ny-iwehrttoiF  b^  dteHU, 
WM  to  tifce  |ri»  4t«|^  in  #0iidM^^'juld4h6ii  it  ikwer 


Mtad^atolfe  haLd  r^tteaaoi'  ^he  kanir  didflo,  and  the 
fi»)Wjfr)Ag.drMitirwi8  z«vMe4tobiin<  He  ibocight.be 
I^d.  ^  nfOf t  ,b^»utifi4  hf^,  which  iiras  all  ii^  ringlets ; 
8ome  BO  lonff,^  jlo  fall  upon  the  ground^  some  reaching 
io  the  tiLtdd%  of  his  le^s;  some  to  his  kneeb,  some  to  his 
loins  or  the  middle  of  his  sides,  some  to  ms'  neck,  and 
soMiwfQi  lUj^Lt'kmiU  tyifingiiigftna  hia  bead.  These 
fv^^  yfBf^qt  T/ariQa$.  eo}ott»s  bqt  oneTJoglQii  anr- 
P|^^d.  9l\  i}k9  etJiiiers .  in  bfianty»  lastte,  aad  size.  This 
4reai;a  h|9  told  to  llibrllei^  who  interpreted  it  yias  t — 
Vh^M^'sfaoiild  b^  a  ipreat  posterity  f^tt  him,  ind'hi^ 
AMe9n4ftidLtii  i«b5uld-  title  o?fl(r  Mumtrita  with  %rM;^ JMt 
iwl  4hFitb)f«ull7/||kmi^bon<m^s  but  oneof-bw  >»p« 
sbou)4  l)jfi  p|^e  ^bii^e4  than .  aU  the  others.  It  wap 
the  opinion  of  people  that  this  Ringlet  betokened  Ei^g 

Ol^ftH^Sattlt:, /• •  •' 

King  Halfilah Was. kwisis  man, a  taiiti  «f  irath' Aiid 
tipiigliMeaifuuWha^ade  Javrsr,  obee^ed  th4fn  hhridelf, 
ma  obllg«i^'o«b6i»  to  obsM¥eiihemk  And  that  vkflenoa 
ibbakt^nMi^oMve  in  ]daoe  «r  tba  lawt,  ha  hiloself  fl:nd 
tb»  inodbw^ot  (tfkainar  aata  in  law^  and  tb*  eampesia^ 
tibus^yifima/t)^  pisiialiiasv  for  eacb  oasa^  aoeordlag  ta 
cwary^ottaStr  bMb  awd  dignity. 
''%Meaf>R4gkiliflii;gaVe  bfertb  io  a  aon,  and  water  waa 
poaf^  4^t  faiu^'aMd<tba  hame  of  Haiald  giKea-  hiitf, 
and^ha-nboit  gfaw'ataat  aMd'.retfairkaUy  tiaiMlaottti  Aa 
ha  '^nMWapr4ia  b«i<caitier>ii9ty  exj^^ait  «f  all  ibaf£  arid 
showed  alsot »  giwl  «adarttaititog^  H^'Waa  macfli'  b^ 
l9m4Jl»9ibM^mB^^>bat>Mfff.b}r^<btf^f..  -  ; 
. ,  ^K^gfitiifdf^w^^j^i.^Yyil^rtwi  in  Had^l^qd^wh^re 
a  wonderful  tnin^  happened  one  YuJe  evenin|;.  When 
iUis  grt^at  mrmb^  bt  gud^  assenibl^d  w^re*  goUi'g  to  ^t 
down  to  table,  all  the^ibebiaiMlaU  Uqtitord  diskppeak^ 
fttent'tke  (taihla.  '  fThir  kiflgsbtniloi^e  Very  ^Oniasea  in 
miiridi;  littibd^atherfait'oiQeacb  to  hia hdrnd/ln aoiu 
8Uiqatloii«  fXhaf  tfia  ktait  ibt^bl  eome*  io  'sotti:  cei«- 
tbina|iikboQttiatast,badtO(»i«sS0iifld  tids  events  he'ordaMid 
w  Lbphaidiirab  teaaiaed  wbaiwas  fttitlindaYly^laiiwintf, 
aadrrtiiM  toifoMp^biaitodlsdoai  thatrQtii7  boTMeww 
efaop  iBaah^be.tQ«tiB«d..the maayba^natluiig  ^«t  of 
biau  '  (EUB/^Laplandbaiaoogbt  >bal|p  pavticalHrly  l^oa 
HJBnd'(i,;(tka>kingfv  so»;<.aad  Harald  begged  fdrinaccj^ 
ibir:hiiB>:ibiii'ia«TKia/'  Vhan  Haarald>itet*  hba'.:«aeafpa 
agaiiAit'  tbo'kiag'a'MiilypvidAoaaaqwDlad^tbi  makir4iiai- 
aaUL  <  Od  tMrijoMnattbar  ^^sank  tmik fdaaa  whire  the 
taiia'jQkietf bad^a  gxaat fexsi^iaad tt appaamtheyni^ave 
wioil  liacaiaad  .t^eroi  o.Whaa  a«3r  bbd  be  to  libera' antfl 
Mfmn^  thfr.cUlBfimAd^/^^ylftthar  :t«alDi<i  muob  uaisa 
tikalw'wiateb  1  toakiaotte  ^^cklanaAnm4ifaa,^ndw  I 
wmintpvfi^i»  tlitoi)ra'Oo^  pia«v  «>f /Aeto«  tby 
ilrthev'isddaadvlitiidirnadr'lHMi'abala'retDtt  hmkB^'tEod 
takB/poMMiaa  of  «hff>]iiMila'MiBg^(iaB>wUohba^had^aaid 
JviHirtit  Ukoft  ahal^iiay  thei'v^hide  UngdonpioC  Norwsj 
tiiaiia*hea/»''  "•  '/>,..•<':.•  ^^  ••  —  ■  '• 
T  rUaUttan'tbe  fikhdc waa  drhiing  fimo  aftaat  bi  Hade- 
land,  and  ft  svMtppa&ed  thaa^hia  xoad  lay  a>faa  tbetaike 
naUad'»R(i*d'  aianta  la  aptiag^aadithbrn  waara  great 
tfaait  HMt^  dtcrret>balroaai1iMi  bi|ffat  aaUedEykaaiaig, 
where  in  winter  there  had  beeva^pood^biokteiiaitbe 
idelfbrrjaattlbotb  drinfcaft^anclairbineithaiiurig  badrfiQlen 
tqmt-liniBDextbaihanrUul^^tanEt^t^Jioies.  >:»oW«a 
tfaa  ting  idibaa>diiMrdtitbadc«ib<afci,andhKiBr  Halfdaa 
■adima^witiiftiBDpaiabadi  .Jla  wiasiihnii  fttfty .yaa» 
oldJ'  Mafa*difaeeaioaa:<of  tha'SUMt  ibatnnate ^kinga  in 
-ntspafitnofgoadaaaaonHL  >'<'  -^i'M  i   >•- 

Vl^d^fl6as|)ns  a^d'^ad'crb^^^^  iver^  Hl Ways. by.  the 
^q^9f^attffi)b\ite4  iPttJ^a  wiaked»q»w  or  impiaty  of 
tbaiiidcinga^'attd  na^kin^toaiildj.poaiibljriaaiiitAiii 
'^i^^Tli^  Third 

_ ^         atirr{iig  arenta. .  Ha 

Wi§  4fi3ny/H^»ifflt<>.ib«a  awiwwi  a».we  ahauld  a»y» 
but  ^vaa  aaaiated  Wyrtfaai  enargetio  •  oatmaate '  id  liia 
wntewal'  Hilda  •Gttltteiii-i'ii^hom  wchata  aaen 
aliovBTT-wiiQ  iiict^4  as  T^jfent  of  fee  Tcifigaom. 
tt^JUae.Jtarald jv^. stijl  yejy  young,  thye  iromanUc 
4iiei4ei|^«Mttnw4'Wkicliiai^atad  in  MiaaBramer'a 
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late  storyyand  which,  in  the  Saga  of  Snono,  runs 
thus: — 

King  Harald  flent  his  men  to  a  girl  called  Oyda,  a 
daughter  of  King  Erie  of  Hordaland,  who  was  bron^i 
up  as  a  foster-ohild  in  tiie  hoose  of  a  great  bonder  in 
Talders.  The  king  wanted  her  for  his  concubine ;  ibr 
At  was  a  remarkably  handsome  giri^  bnt  of  high  spirit 
withal.  Now  when  the  messengers  came  there,  and 
deliyered  their  errand  to  the  girl,  she  answered,  that  she 
would  not  throw  herself  away  eyen  to  take  a  king  fbr 
her  husband,  who  had  no  greater  kingdom  to  rule  oyer 
than  a  few  districts.  'And  methinks,"  said  she,  ''it  is 
wondezfil  that  no  king  here  in  Norway  will  make  the 
whole  country  subject  to  him,  in  the  same  way  as  Gorm 
the  Old  did  in  Denmark,  or  Brio  at  Upsal."  The  mes- 
sengers thought  her  answer  was  dreadfully  haughty, 
and  asked  what  she  thought  would  come  of  such  an 
answer ;  for  Harald  was  so  mighty  a  man,  that  his  in- 
titation  was  good  enough  for  her.  But  although  she 
had  replied  to  their  errand  diiferently  fW>m  what  they 
wished,  they  saw  no  chance,  on  this  occasion,  of  taking 
her  with  them  against  her  will;  so  they  prepared  to 
return.  When  they  were  ready,  and  the  peoplo  fol- 
lowed them  out,  Gyda  said  to  the  messengers,  ^  Now  tell 
to  King  Harald  these  my  words, — I  will  only  agree  to 
be  his  lawful  wife  upon  the  condition  that  he  shall  first, 
Ibr  my  sake,  subject  to  himself  the  whole  of  Norway,  so 
that  he  may  rule  over  that  kingdom  as  freely  and  fully 
as  King  jEIric  orer  the  Swedish  dominions,  or  King  Gorm 
OTor  Denmark ;  for  only  then,  methinks,  can  he  be  called 
the  king  of  a  people.*' 

Now  came  the  messengers  back  to  King  Harald, 
bringing  him  the  words  of  the  girl,  and  saying  she  was 
80  bold  and  foolish  that  she  well  deseryed  that  the  king 
idiould  send  a  greater  troop  of  people  fbr  her,  and  inflict 
on  her  some  disgrace.  Then  answered  the  king,  **Th!s 
l^rl  has  not  spoken  or  done  so  much  amiss  that  she 
uionld  be  punished,  but  rather  she  should  be  thanked 
for  her  words.  She  has  reminded  me,"  said  he,  *of 
something  which  It  appears  to  me  wonderful  I  did  not 
think  of  before.  And  now,*'  added  he,  *^  I  make  the 
solemn  yow,  and  take  God  to  witness,  who  made  me,  and 
rules  oyer  all  things,  that  neyer  shall  I  clip  or  comb  my 
hair  until  I  haye  subdued  the  whole  of  Norway,  with 
Bcatt,*  and  duties,  and  domains ;  or  if  not,  haye  died  in 
the  attempt."  Guttorm  thanked  the  king  warmly  fbr 
his  yow ;  adding,  that  it  was  royal  work  to  ftilfll  royal 
words. 

King  Harald  kept  his  yow.  He  was  a  great 
oonqueror  of  the  petty  kings  or  ohi^fs  asound  hiia, 
who  all  get  the  title  of  king  in  the  Saga,  f»d  an 
oppressive  tyrant ;  but  popular  from  his  bravery 
]|iui  saccess.  In  summer  he  conquered  by  land, 
and  in  winter  swept  the  Vikings  or  Northern  Cor- 
sairs from  the  ooean.  Many  warriors  ov  fighting 
adventurers  resorted  to  him,  attracted  by  his  fame. 
Though  polygamy  might  not  have  been  the  rule 
of  Pagan  Norway,  and  is  unknown  in  the  Scanda- 
saTian  Pantheon,  its  earthly  kings  took  as  many 
wives  and  ooncubines  as  they  dwse,  and  Harald 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  custom.  It  is  re- 
lated-^ 

When  King  Harald  had  now  become  sole  king  over  all 
Norway,  he  remembered  what  that  prond  girl  had  said 
to  hun ;  so  he  seat  men  to  her,  and  had  her  l^rought  to 
him,  and  took  her  to  his  bed.  And  these  were  their 
children :.,...  King  Harald  had  many  wives 
and  many  children.    Am»ng  tiiem  he  had  one  wife,  who 


*  Bcatt  WB8  a  land-tax,  paid  to  tiie  king  in  money,  malt, 
meal,  or  iiMb*mMt,  from  all  lands ;  and  was  adiad|^  by  the 
Thing  [Popular  Asaembly]  to  each  king  upon  his  accession, 
and  being  proposed  and  accepted  as  king. 

tn  Orkney,  where  the  land  in  general  has  been  feudalised 
sUmo  the  annexation  in  1463  of  the  islands  to  the  Scotch 
erovat  the  old  udal  tax  of  ici^tt  remvM  w  ^  Item  in  the  f «u- 
dttUsf  payable  to  the  crown. 


was  called  Bagnhild  t)ie  Mighty*  a  (Usgbtet  of  King 
Eric,  from  Jutland;  and  by  her  he  had  a  son,  Eric 
Bloody-axe.  He  was  also  married  to  Swanhilde,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Earl  Eystein ;  and  their  sons  were  Olaf  GeirsU- 
daalf,  Bioin,  and  Ha^ar  Byskill.  Lastly,  King  Haralii 
married  Ashilda,  a  daughter  of  King  Dagason,  up  in 
Ringerige ;  and  their  children  were  Bag,  Bing,  Gndrodi 
Skin»»  and  Ingigerd,  It  is  told  that  King  Harald  put 
away  nine  wiyes  when  he  married  R^gnhilo  the  Mightj. 
We  shall  now  give  one  of  his  campaigns  :— 
King  Harald  heard  that  the  vikings,  who  were  is  ttft 
West  sea  in  winter,  plundered  fkr  and  wide  in  tiie  middle 
part  of  Norway ;  and  therefore  every  summer  he  nade 
an  expedition  to  search  tiie  isles  and  oui>skerries  on  tlie 
coast.  Wheresoever  the  vikings  heard  of  Urn  thej  all 
took  to  flight,  and  most  of  them  out  into  the  open  oceao. 
At  last  the  king  grew  weary  of  tills  work,  and  therefbre 
one  summer  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  right  out  into  the 
West  sea.  First  he  came  to  Shetland,  and  he  slew  all 
the  vikings  who  could  not  save  themselves  by  flight. 
Then  King  Harald  sailed  southwards,  to  the  Orkney 
Islands,  and  cleared  them  all  of  vikmgs.  Thereafter  he 
proceeded  to  the  Hebrides,  plundered  there^and  slew 
many  vikhigs  who  formerly  had  had  men-at-arms  under 
them.  Many  a  battle  was  fought,  and  King  Harald  yru 
always  victorious.  He  then  plundered  far  and  wide  m 
Scotland  itself,  and  had  a  battle  there.  When  be  vis 
come  westward  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  report  rf 
his  exploits  on  the  land  had  gone  befbre  him ;  fbr  all 
the  inhabitants  had  fled  over  to  Scotland,  and  the  vUsa^ 
was  left  entirely  bare  both  of  people  and  goods,  so  that 
King  Harald  and  his  men  made  no  bdoty  when  ftej 
landed*    So  says  Homklofe : — 

**  The  wise,  the  noble  king,  great  Harald^ 
Whose  hand  so  freely  scatters  gold, 
Led  many  a  northern  shield  to  war 
Against  m  town  upon  the  shoiv. 
The  waives  soon  gathered  on  the  sand 
Of  that  searshore ;  for  Handdls  hand 
The  Seottish  anny  diove  awaif , 
And  on  the  ooastieib  wo^yee  «  f  i«9r«*^. 
In  this  war  ftU  Ivar,  a  eon  of  Bognvald,  Earl  of  liii*; 
and  King  Harald  gave  Bognvald,  as  a  ooiap^Miti<>i^  ^' 
the  loss,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles,  when  he  sailed 
ftrom  the  West;  but  Rognvald  immediately  gave  befh 
these  cotmtriee  to  his  brother  Sigurd,  who  lenaiMd 
behind  them ;  and  King  Harald,  before  aailiDg  eartwaii 
gave  Sigurd  the  earldom  of  them.    Tkorfteia  the  Red, 
a  son  of  Olaf  the  White,  and  Aude  the  Wealthy,  entered 
into  partnership  with  him ;  and  after  plundering  to 
Scotland,  they  subdued  Caithness  and  Satberiaad,  aste 
as  Ekjalsbakki.    EStrl  Sigord  kiUed  MtBtbrigda^'fonT  • 
Smteh  earl,  and  hang  his  head  to  hia  8tin«p-leath«; 
bat  the  calf  of  his  leg  was  scratched  by  the  teeth,  whidi 
were  sticking  out  from  the  head,  and  the  wound  eaased 
inflammation  in  his  leg,  of  which  the  earl  died,  and  he 
wae  laid  in  a  monad  at  Ekjalsbakki.    Hie  eoa  Gutl«a 
ruled  over  these  eenntriee  for  abeal  a  yeer  thart- 
after,  and  died  without  children.    Maaj'  vikiagi^  both 
Danes  and  Northmen,  set  themselves  down  then  in  Umm 
oountries. 

After  King  Harald  had  subdued  the  whek  lnd> 
was  one  day  at  a  foaet  in  Mtfre,  givea  by  Bail  Rogoriil 
Then  King  Herald  weat  iate  a  bath,  and  had  his  hair 
dressed.  Earl  Rognvald  now  cut  his  hair^  which  had 
been  uncut  and  uncombed  for  ten  years ;  and  iberefoie 
the  king  had  been  called  Ugly  Head.  Bat  then  E^ 
Rognvald  gaye  him  the  distinguishing  name— Harala 
Haarfager  $  and  all  who  saw  him  agreed  that  there  vas 
the  greatest  truth  in  that  surname,  for  he  had  tiie  nest 
beautiful  and  abundant  head  of  hair. 

Earl  Rognvald  was  King  Harald's  dearest  friend,  and 
the  king  had  the  greatest  regard  for  him.  He  was  ma^ 
ried  to  Hilda,  a  daughter  of  Rolf  Nafia,  and  their  sons 
were  Rolf  and  Thowr.  Earl  Rognvald  had  also  thn« 
sons  by  concubines, — ^the  one  called  Hallad,  the  secMd 
Eiaar,  the  third  HroUaug;  and  all  three  were  grewu 
men  when  their  brothers  bom  in  mairlage  were  stiu 
children.  Rolf  became  a  great  viking,  and  wasof  «• 
0te«ia  flxvwth  that  ne  bene  ceiiMeMi7]iiB|«iitMf 
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Mrer  hewent  1m  mmt  go  on  foot;  ud  thorefoft  he 
wisctlledGciigo-B^lf.  He  plmidered  mnoli  in  the  Eoat 
lea.  One  Bninmer,  as  he  was  comiiig  from  the  eastwafd 
OB  a  viking's  expeditioii  to  the  coast  of  Yiken,  he  landed 
then  and  made  a  eattle  foray.  As  King  Harald  hap* 
Fened,  just  at  that  thee,  to  be  hi  Viken,  he  heard  of  it, 
»Dd  was  in  a  great  rage ;  fbr  he  had  forbid,  by  the 
gmtett  punishment,  the  plundering  within  the  bounds 
<r  the  oovntry.  The  king  assembled  a  Thing,  and  had 
Bolf  deelaved  ma  oatfaw  over  aU  Norway*  When 
Salf 's  mother,  Hilda,  hoard  of  it  she  hastened  to  the 
kfl«,  and  entreated  peaoe  lior  Rolf;  bat  the  king  was 
M  enraged  that  her  entreaty  was  of  no  araiL  Then 
liilda  spake  these  lines  :^ 

«*  Ihink'M  thoa  King  Harald,  in  thy  anger, 
To  driTv  away  my  bmve  Bolf  Ganger, 
Like  a  mad  wolf,  from  oat  the  lend? 
Why,  Harald,  raiie  thy  mighfy  hand  ? 
Why  baniah  Nstfia^a  gallant  namo-iOB, 
The  brother  of  brave  udal-men? 
WhT  If  thy  entity  lo  fell  ? 
Betkink  thae,  moDarch,  it  is  ill 
With  such  a  wolf  at  -wolf  to  play, 
Who,  driven  to  the  wild  wo<ws  away, 
May  make  the  king^i  best  deer  his  prey.** 

Gaoge-Bolf  went  afterwards  over  sea  to  the  West  to 
tlie  Hebrides,  or  Sydreyar ;  and  at  last  farther  west  to 
TaUand,  where  he  plondered  and  subdued  for  himself 
%  Sreat  earldpra,  whioh  he  peopled  with  Northmen, 
from  whieh  thai  land  is  eaUed  Normandy*  Qange- 
fitflfs  son  was  William,  father  to  Richard,  and  grand- 
&tber  to  another  Richard,  who  was  the  fbther  of 
Ricbard  Longspear,  and  grandfather  of  William  the 
Bittord,  from  whom  all  the  following  English  kings  are 
teended. 

The  Gange-Rolf,  or  Rolf  Ganger,  of  the  text 
was,  as  we  Ans  see,  the  conqueror  of  Normandy. 
Mr.  Laing  conjecture^  that  the  place  mention* 
•d  in  Sutherland  U  the  riTor  still  nam^d  the 
Oiekel,  and  that  Sydreyar  is  Sodor,  d.  e.  the  Isle  of 
So<for  and  Man,  winch  was  reeltoned  the  southern 
division  of  the  Hebrides.  Valland  was  a  general 
name  for  all  the  west  ooast  of  France^  but  more 
iwibatlasly  for  Brittany.  Kuig  Haiald  at  one 
thne  eenoei^ed  a  sadden  and  violent  panion  for 
the  daughter  of  a  Lapland  peasant,  whom,  fbrget- 
ting  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  and  his  kingly 
igaityy  he  married.  His  violent  attachment, 
^i^aA  ereit  outfived  its  objeet^  was  imputed  to  en- 
chantment;  and  when  the  king  recovered  his 
senses,  he  deteste'd  the  progeny  of  the  Lapland 
witch,  and  becameagpodking;  and  *^he  accordingly 
^  ui  peaoe,  and  the  land  enjoyed  good  harvests." 
Ais  legend  of  a  bewitdied,  uxorious  king  b  not 
pecaliar  to  Norway. 

The  hero  of  the  Fourth  Saga,  BaJton  the  Good, 
t^  J^nn^^of  themaqy  sonaof  Harald  Haarfager* 
y  his  niimeroiie  wives  and  conouhines,  is  thus 
ntrodneed  m  the  chronicle«of  his  fiathei>>-* 

£arl  Hakon  Griotgardsson  of  Lade  had  the  whole  mle 
5^er  Drontheim  when  King  Harald  was  anywhere  away 
m  the  country  ;  and  Hakon  stood  higher  with  the  king 
Una  any  in  the  country  of  Drontheim.  After  Hakon's 
death,  Ids  son  Sigurd  succeeded  to  his  power  in  Dron- 
Jeim,  and  was  the  earl,  and  had  his  mansion  at  Lade. 
Kiag  Handd's  sons,  HaUUan  the  Black,  and  Sigrod, 
who  had  been  before  in  the  house  of  his  father,  Earl 
HskoD,  continued  to  be  brought  up  in  his  house.  The 
wna  of  Harald  and  Sigurd  were  about  the'  same  age. 
Earl  Sigurd  was  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  his  time,  and 

*  yOTthem  |[eneaiorast8  trsce  the  origin  of  many  of 
*^«hW  faniliti  of  Europe  to  the  numerous  progeny  of 


ttimed  fieisliot»  a  danghter  of  £arl  Therer  the  Silent; 
and  her  mother  was  Alof  Aarbot,  a  danghter  of  Harald 
Haarfager.  ^'hen  King  Harald  began  to  grow  old,  he 
generally  dwelt  on  some  of  his  great  farms  in  Horda- 
land ;  namely,  Alrekstad,  or  Saeim^  Fitiar,  IJtstein,  or 
AugTaldsaess  in  the  Island  Kormt.  When  Harald  was 
seventy  years  of  age  he  begat  a  son  with  a  girl  called 
Thora  Mgsterstang,  because  her  family  came  from  Mos* 
ter.  She  was  descended  from  good  people,  being  con- 
nected with  Horda-Kaare  ;  and  was  moreover  a  veiy 
stont  and  remarkably  handsome  girl.  She  was  called 
the  king's  ser?ant  girl ;  for  at  that  time  many  we^ 
peluect  to  serrioe  to  th^  king  who  were  of  good  birtJi, 
both  nien  and  women.  Then  it  was  the  custom  wit]^ 
people  of  consideration,  to  choose  with  great  care  the 
man  who  should  pour  water  over  their  children,  and 
give  them  a  name.  Now  when  the  time  came  that 
Tho»,who  was  then  at  Moster,  expected  her  confinement^ 
she  would  go  to  King  Haral<^  who  was  then  living  at 
Saoun;  and  she.  went  northwards  in  a  ship  belonging  to 
Earl  Sigurd.  They  Ijiy  at  night  close  to  the  land,  ai}4 
there  Thora  brought  forth  a  child  upon  the  land,  up 
among  the  rocks,  close  to  the  ship's  gangway,  and  it  wsis 
a  man  child.  Earl  Sigurd  poured  water  over  him,t  and 
called  him  Hakon,  after  his  own  father,  Hakon  eati  <tf 
Lade.  The  boy  soon  grew  handsome,  large  in  size,  and 
very  like  his  father,  .King  Harald.  King  Harald  l^t 
him  follow  his  mother,  and  they  were  both  in  the  lajo^$ 
house  as  long  as  he  was  an  infant. 

At  this  time  a  king  called  Athelstau  had  taken  the 
kingdom  of  England.  He  sent  men  to  Norway  to  King 
Harald,  with  the  errand  that  the  messengers  shonld 
present  him  with  a  sword,  with  the  hilt  and  handle  gilt, 
and  also  the  whole  sheath  adorned  with  gold  end  silfer* 
and  set  with  precious  jewels.  The  ambassadors  pre* 
sented  the  sword-hilt  to  the  king,  saying,  ''Here  is  a 
sword  which  King  Athelstan  sends  thee,  with  the  request 
that  thou  wilt  accept  it.''  The  king  took  the  sword  by 
the  handle ;  whereupon  the  ambassadors  said,  **  Now« 
thou  hast  taken  the  sword  according  to  our  king's  de^hre^ 
and  therefore  art  then  his  subject,  as  then  hast  Aakeii 
his  snord."  King  Harald  saw  now  that  this  was  a  jest, 
for  he  would  be  subject  to  no  man.  But  he  remembered 
it  was  his  rule,  whenever  anything  raised  his  anger,  to 
collect  himself,  and  let  his  passion  run  off,  and  then  take 
the  matter  into  consideration  coolly.  Now  he  did  so^ 
and  consulted  hu  friends,  who  all  gave  him  the  adTlce 
to  let  the  ambassadors,  in  the  first  place,  go  home  in 
safety. 

The  following  summer  King  Harald  sent  a  ship  west* 
ward  to  England,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Hank 
Haabiek :  he  was  a  great  warrior,  and  very  dear  to 
the  king.  Into  his  hands  he  gave  his  son,  Hakon.  Hauk 
proceeded  westward  to  England,  and  found  the  king  in 
I/>ttdon,  where  there  was  just  at  the  time  a  great  Ibast 
and  entertainment.  When  they  came  to  the  hall.  Hank 
told  his  men  how  they  should  oondnet  themselves; 
namely,  that  he  who  went  first  in  should  go  lastont»  and 
all  should  stand  in  a  row  at  the  table,  at  equal  distance 
from  each  other  :  and  each  shonld  have  his  sword  at  his 
left  side,  bnt  should  fksten  his  oloak  so  that  his  swoied 
shonld  not  be  seen.  Then  they  went  into  the  hall,lfairtf 
in  nnniber.  Hank  went  «p  to  the  king  and  sainted  hHS^ 
and  the  king  bade,  him  welcome.  Then  Hank  took  the 
child  Hakon,  and  set  it  on  the  king's  knee.  The  king 
looks  at  the  boy,  and  asks  Hank  what  the  aseaning  of 
this  is.  Hank  replies,  <«  Harald,  the  king,  bids  thee 
foster  his  servant-girl's  child.'*  The  king  was  in  gnat 
anger,  and  seised  a  sword  which  lay  beside  him,  and 
drsw  it,  as  if  he  was  going  to  kill  the  ohild.  Hank 
says,  ^  Thou  hast  borne  him  on  thy  knee,  and  thon  oaast 
murder  him  if  thou  wilt ;  but  thou  wilt  not  make  stt 
end  of  all  King  Harald's  sons  by  so  doing."  On  that, 
Hank  went  out  with  aU  Ms  men,  and  took  the  way  direct 


t  This  ceremony  had  no  relation  to  the  rite  of  baptism.  It 
was  imagined  among  the  None,  that  with  the  name  so  b^* 
stowed,  the  spirit  of  the  giver  was,  at  his  death,  transf^daed 
into  the  child.  Hence  one  among  other  reasons  for  giving 
children  for  a  asme-father,  a  msn  of  lenewa  and  bntvery. 
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to  his  iUp^«bd'{ktilii»«i»^«  ilf0:^>wtf«iii«ly^«Dd 


pleMedinrilh  Ai8-,'«;»lUi4^  Iht^Mimiioii  3b0Witeticmi4ir 

is  of  lesr.  ooioideMttob^tlisai  IteoolAiiAa  SMociasss 
ttsBMAHions  !Wt«rMti4itoMo^iin('itri|q^sui'ttaiw^ 
inMsd  to  fcalieldm«IOrili«si<>«hS'b4)iep.iib«lJtti  ttnith 
thsTo  wi»  mjl^jmi^  tsiHln  digiitf  of  loitliev)  «#  .sobh 
;wao  theiipffov  kiuB  Ihi  liis><()9i9i'>]DfawdliMV  t»l  Irisidyiiig 

day.- .t    •  .  t  r>.    t«.    I  '  ijdi    '.if    r-rrw  jT       t«i:*/?m-!  )  ii  -;.'''l 

•MmglAJUidoMa^ihuli  Haltob>Miitfied^  laal  lifovBUito)) 
inthovri^  fU$lHisiiKl^ih'good'''l»l»it8flLiideiAhM4iB<ilf 
«xoroiiBS,«ad  hoilorrodMliakiiii  lybwoo^iiUili^  »9&tiow;. 
aiidHak<tttin0fieloTdd>br.ott  u^Mi^  UbtWstktf^^fHvla 
num  of  ttndoiol  jsiliuk'-nnl  felojmsioty  lMril'^A4#T|*bd 
ChjRslion.  :Kulg<  A&htan  ?«»^0  ^IMkoU  a  nnkA.^^ 
^hxdi' the*  hilt  8adrlt&«dleFte«<8Dldv(4D^t]i4*^U«ito  ftiU 
hotter  i  i»-wi4^4tiIiaonJoo«<|kiwft'ilkfdiU4(Uiiif^<4te 
oentro  ^ye/.  ttxdt  tUa^  <^ivoni<  iWs^evftta^  Mup  >collodi  'thb 
<liienifaiter. '  Bottom  ssviifd  iim<ir<osdAelinto7Nbi^bni^inti 
Hoko]iounBd]itib4dB4yiii|;idKy/'"><''<  iti  i<<>/nu.  /-u^- 

place,  t}^  l^Ptbj?i7Arqii«r]»lMn«Jbo\»t  tiiftJckigdMO, 
widgttira^haktfejfeo  ottoh'.*6thlMPi.'ii Tiros  ofnfaU  bvo- 
th<-re  w«»Mltea  fft  ii  lrt(ta«f*w1i^ft"Ertc*'^«iq^.1^fi- 
tor,  .atii!:^ w^.  <^ft3l.^>pfieW'il^a,;';  Steititfri^i  jthfe 
future  .C^9<?d  J^JWg  .9  J  lik^?^^ 
the  court  of  Athelstane,  wbtUoi 0lrikHi.it  .ifi^idyrrr- 
<  Eiio  iwvo^a'iritotlt  handMneMtanfa,  tstAng,  ismdo^ery 
Buui)yy*^  grtfUn  and  forfaUbteciuDi  bfiiwwr^thQtribad- 

was  thei>ini(Ml(bdafllifiil(Hff  in>iao%94Ncldi)er(iwitk»'liBith 
kaowMgoi  aadr  Ursiflfj;  bai«  toiff  fatsO^oniyii^  sod  1H17 
owol  AA^/dSsfoaitfon^i  aSio«dbiUvteLa-a«)dfiiiig([£He  said 
QttiihUd*.i«raMf{iHka]avitliBi{olde|^nMiifi<Mt4riai(#^ 
M,  ItaguMdii  U|pilMUd^>Brlfaii^aii&odi/nkttifS»gilnl 
Sovot   ;Att'Me]it»faandaDm^aHBdlQd4Daid|^jaM>BabaB4«l 

of 'N'o^y>;%r^;%^^;y^ 

King^K*  .  |J^MywiW3B«.wWogHi4wgf:t^^ 
oils  ol  ^;adnva&4.  shmngfthur  bniid  trioBMitCidds 
of  foiton^  fdm  ii^^^tii^ttfgL'^iilwdo  ^ath^iS^A'li^f 
tHiB  period:— ^Wrt)^  ttf  ^Afe^tt^i  la^ieat^'nc^  %f 
Hakon  in  jKii  ftt^; -^^ffc^i  i^erti;o^i;al 

S^gaopena  ia.|iAii^ii.r«))&AMligi»pki«  W^^-^mr  d') 
.  Haliop»  AihieItita>*<iiostoWsop^l  .itsufinhKni^rtvl-od  the 
time  he  hos^d  ofihisiMiv  KJMgtHnfldfsideathydMidiitt 
immediatoly  .miioitldqwif'^niiii^r^to'^^eiiaittiii^  l(&ag 
AthelBtao.(|^i»  bi»iaeii^*ad£ft)o)iSieor«if  <gpaL'fhitifa» 
Md'^ttodhimont  itx  hiaioHrii^iMil>  siandkurtiy.-  nin 
harvest  time,he.a4nejto^jXi^]rfra^i|ihsnKinr|^eaiid  o£4he 
death  of . hid  hrotbtn^i  soldi  ^aKtHSagfCvionral  hhoiLl^ 
Viken.  13isiil.{HiUM«is4iiodiJieiti^sMls;io^d)fetttheiiii,, 
where,  ^ej  wentnio.^i|p«Ddiearl  MjIsOM^  )wio(sra^ithe 
ablest  in9aift<^oinniil^'wIlagalre.Hakoii;a;goild'Wb8p. 
tiaa ;  and  ihfty  watjl^ift  l«N;tifl9ntitesiekiatfaeJr,  hytvW^ 
Hakon  promised  great  power  to  Sigurd  if  he  trsi^ilide 
king.  They  assi9ii4>lo4.thllPh4l.>ll9¥iemM:(  {Thing,*  and 
Sigurd  the  ,e»il  jwooipawndod.  tiako»>«j  etftse  to  the 
Thing,  and  prepModhiifr4o«Ah»hoildete«»idig.  Then 
Hakon  himself  stpftd  tip»«g|d<tooko^  wid'tho  ^ple  said 
to  each  other^ttlro  and  t^/ai>«hiiyli«iurd^Mtd,  <<Harald 
Haarfagtr  is  como  kgiittt>  iM  ^«hi  ybtioif;^'  The  be- 
ginning of  H#ko^>s'»t>ifeth  w^  thM*  he  dfe^d  himself 
to  the  bondenraskiii^,  luld  d6^d  flHoM  them  the  title 
ofking,.andsfd;i«idj|DBtcft|oidoltefft^ikiiigdsai.  He 
promised,,  oa  tho  fOthppj  ^sji^d,  <o.^nisko,saU(  ^  ..bondets 
ndal-holdeis,  and  |;iye  every  mf  n  iidal  ng);ts.to  the  1^ 
he  lived  on.  This  speech  met  auchjoyfiia  applause  that 
the  whsHe  pbUio-orfed  and  shotftedUiat  ih^y  vrbnld  t^e 
him  to  be  king.    An4'«ix  ifijfHui'Hhat]  the  DMmtheim 

•  Aa.sssemWy  ftf.tlie.psopi^or,pai4Mmfpjt. 


iietipltftaDk  Hflhtm,iwhQrr^a»4h0nblAeas(iMnioli|»jfer 

md  m»^ded4l^oogh  Ae  coiinACT.,.  UMAW  tnaji^ 
the  I]pland<(,thkt  fl&6  p,ejbpW!ti^tt^lM  to 

Httnd^  liduftEK&i«i-b«h,^lMAlSfhin^ 
dmi^  made*  aU4h%,  ^op Infof  ^hhMd^/iWfiiMii^  Miins; 
bnt-ihie  Hskom  wi^?hftd  well  ,Jbo  vsma  mvn,  wA  n%rfd 
the  ponders  to  jrive  inem  tl^eir  udal  ngnts  anm,  wmeh 
gairil-d  ha»  Weil^  tft^ka'^<'MWWj«^^  ii^ft^ 
^M;^d*^  ]^«a»e)rMttit'tion«^«W^i^^  >Cfti^1lh» 
fire  in  dry  grass,  through  the  whole  land,  and^^uiinid 


.I*ndf|j^.ffi^^.    ._    

j^^W*ioq^d  the.p!99M^[^^ 

ing  sll  men  took  td 
rVp$^nf^to,s»|/^^  %/^tlP?«J 
;5FjgggVfl»nd.|<?adrod,ttetJ^ 
i^ns,vW€l^,SLiM,Ppi;i|pa4.^^ 

^-^ftfftlj^  AHt.#ft|tt^y«vi^p^Mjg,^4 

.,*fif».  i.Wig*re%m,tto,,c99flfa 
as  it  had  been  given  before, — th 

.Pfi  l*ff,S<58ttjWA^J^^«%[y¥^,'S 

.  J[H».fl»te»  SfrfHTge/it^i^Jife  <^jPQ  t 
J^*W-.»oK«g^  a%  1 


il#^/pp- 


fri^<irfft*A^¥W  , 
wd*yot<wpw!l!ftTJ 

W;tWf'' " 

JErif^^*!..., 

^n^,9?/0thef.T^u 

and  was  baptized 

,}ijMl^W?p^y.b«ftfS 
iju^hapited,  |tjf|  No^ 
iM^th^^oo^tib^J.,. 
thej^vijlM»^b^|MiiT0F9fS 

,  givvB  miaif^  lo^iew  muk-umlvi^'  ^vMn^momh :  so- 
'pe^tMtfs  ^p^tbi^y  ^dtta^t^tlft  tet*"^  tie  dif- 

fttteWSig^s,  Whuottt)aV^'o^t^&t^lktffri^i»nt 

oaiiie/toiiNoi?!^iyo^M«ai..nBiMV<NrT  ojTj  imriiav*  sao- 
ceeded  because  he  promised  justice  to  ftbe^  ^people. 
Th^'Stfmii'  ajifltifd  ]^lfc^bt>^tftd  fl*'%#f  te?  i>dWerto 
»accee3lng  Wvaders. ,  "irhough  it{j<3fe  Mrdjr  ICoiw 
prized  the  old  liomge  ,of  Bar^jd  Haaz^Rg«r,  the.v 
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le^i^Hiortfair  i?^,a^gU^  4^tb6«tlie^. 


■> '  VUL44A12V 

Drontbeim,  i 


W  ^ll^y '%  Ml^;  ^Ha^tTaa  'Kink 


AiUxMX'fiP 

VtUr  OtLOf — 

d  J^TiiA  district  and  Spari^A^- 

"miMiaVVVhi^SS  mif}  the 

^b8H'^ldd^'x^^|ftd>«be  hfhjil 

4<»^'6ateDd'¥hbtt^^ 

|^tf^;^dVb«¥<6r^ 
i...wmw«4«     nk  vu^v^v-iiuo  ^ii%c^nF''iW' piniy  and  Ire  fellBtt 
^pbii  aWVVHe^>W)DiViif  ]a<^'<Tii«^d'«6''^t.'^'  m^'^'Wm 

K^lTlflfd^flfct' W«^8i^  'if  i1lii^»a«a-tti 
%«4Nitf  ^dffirda/ Wi^W'4ifll6'  W»'foT*,'*tfld 

TtiH^  WfoM^fidr  W^kW;  Wit 

&Wftd:<ln«  iftttt«fced'l»e 

ui]|[B  israK  «nQ  wcticurtire  ^cnnitr jr-  ancr  wafcn  csiicti 

i»iitfiif  Vtttoifif/H^'iWay'fitmf?^  aiK!*^ 

etstwird  tbrou^ni^M^y ^bta'MttlM'th^i^  '  Wihy 
»Mpl#ft«DW«VfandWii'c^tryj#h|«M^tfcttd«^^a8t- 
vtrdr^vmiiJlJiy'tbbikawdMft^  msro^iad  HeUagfami ; 
^  'm  )ia^m»  .pirt(pjafftdii*aW^j4  ^J  |5?ie4^^.(.N<w^ 


iKmeaiaM9l»«aaolf«d  to  praetiM  bia  GhrittiaBiij  in  pri' 
vaiy^!  Ifai«b«iicipl.8iinda3r0«  aad  ibe-Friday  faatayaad: 
iDiBeftokcKaltkftigMatMtMjdaiB.  He  made  a  law 
IhfftlAhe  Aeli3«l:of  lOak  aboaU  begin  ai  the  lame  tine 
aftdoiiliakL  p«e|d»hald  ii»  and  tint  eveiy  man,  nnder 
4MHmli9VrBhQiA|ltb]3»v*ilveal4xf  maliinito«2e,  and  there* 
(Mill  iheefii  the  Ynla.ho)9.a8ikm8  as  it  lasted.  Befon 
biai^  tfa»  bagbttitif  ef  Yule  er  the  ihraf  hter-nifl^ty  was 
rthH^liighl  iifi  midhvbUeivand  Ynle  was.  kep4  for  tfane 
days  thereafter.  It  was  bis  intent,  as  soon  as  he  had 
fstiblfBatir  fbil  jft^tetbmdyasA  badaakjeeiedtha  wliele 
iOiUa^pinrsii^iAQKilitartfdiwe-.Gfarisftiaiuty.  He  went  to 
;  waste  jflmt  korleuMewgda  CtofistfsiMty  the  oma  who  wen 
jdesvestiiftftiUv;  as4.imsysjt.  oai 'Of  frkndahip  to  hha, 
!idl«>vd4heteslTfs *Ojt>e! baptwed, aad aomelaid  aride 
isa^tiAQes.  .  Ue4Wfell»kiK » ^^  firoathelm  distriet,for 
ttbe  4fcaMgtbj0£i/tb»'«spaaAiy  Ja]i<«faare;  and*  when  he 
'AhPOghlrlliatiihyibs/aiippost.<of  some  poweifbl  people 
al«Bxb^lte)OQiiM  sei)iip?<a<wstisflui^»ha  sent  a  message  to 
lfia^aitdi(tert»aiibiafaepTa»di  Mhes  teMhSn;  aad  when 
they'amyed  in  Norwaji^'HakiGBi'mads  it  known  that  he 
ifflAM,I^roe;ipi^.TQurifti;iniiari>^l«D  i^l.the  hmd*    The 

tne  pebble  of^i^nthei|iu^lking|la|ton  then  had  seTeral 
l6btitch68''^conM«!^t^;'i£nd  ptit '^ests  into  ib^m  ;  and 
tti4Mbx^b4>^aiil4  leillUnilMiitf  4ii«'iBiit&Monod  theboadeis 
teed  9Un|^  aadlinTitedithei^tte  oloe^  CtartstiaaUy. 

T^7»9fkyf^m:^fo^nrM[^^9^^  toi.th^  weuw  de- 
ft^ %iW*%  ^^^^  !^^^  ^^&^  ThJpfc,U,wbich  there 
woifla  be  men  from  every  dli^rict  w,  the  Brontbeim 
-^nyity^  ahd '  Aett'  llhe^^otOd  ^ve  lib^ir  determination 
nf^ttiithisidi&Mlli lAattlkl '-  <w.'..'/  < 
v-i'^i^DBd  .asBdiJorJmde'^sffad'Oad  ef«<the.  gveatest-  men 
finUsafliiQoesyAlld  sftihadrJiahait  Us  fluhesr  been ;  aad 
.aipudiMi^atia/^resldea^ikiaocteBftiOf  ithe  Icia^  at  all 
fttieBfeiiif»ls9ol>Saenia0i(iB  the  ]ilfeBlh4im<eonntey.  It 
vnasiam  pld^waptofai^  ^t  whsd  (thbrei!  Was  to.  bo'  saeii* 
liSflS  8iiib||tbdiidar8tBhMldr>ooiiai  to (4llo^oi  where  4ho 
•«eii|xlsis4eod,)andr{brii«*<MSb4liBm/aUabat'<lhey>riqair- 
lMi^^iai!tbhoftiiba,t>ofi»ieiiaiBlM  Usted^>  ToMds 
featiind:aHahbimeja)bm»|^'«leiaritlD4hctaf;  sadall 
Mv49fMb9M\i^m\!i'9dkmA  fiir«m^^«esr6uilsaghtendy  and 
^^,\^^^^^^f^V^^f^m  J*;»fv,W  wJUed  (am,  and 
,the  Yesaels.iB^wbiqb  U.  was  coUected  were  called  laut- 
Veu^lfi'.'  Ia)^-SUt68  |re!re'  madle.like  sprinlding-bnishesy 
-#MPv^Hri%^'#KoM<4rthS  liCHat^  ihd  tbi^tempre  wslls» 
bktoieataidet'kad-fhMUe^watii  spiiaklad  ov^  and  also 
i4i«iiiiB!p|W{ni¥f«  fpmllfledjwfth  tbe^Wod  %  haft  ihoflesb 
^w^  ^.<Mjled  ip^^  'flf yara  .meat ,  for  ^ose  present.  The 
fire  was'  in  tne  middle  of  i\\^  4^r  of  the  temple,  and 
'\tim\iYMi «&e  l^bitlM,  tfiid  t^iefpR  ^bblets  t^ere  band- 
ed aenMs4li«r  fkt^^^HidA M^ Whtf  tAkd^  the: f^ttst,  and  was 
alJchieiVfckwadifliaifhll  goUatsy^Mid  aU  tho  meat  of  the 
abbTtd^; » Andliftntf  Ddid^  goblsl  waAetaptied  for  Tic- 
jlob^  aniicpotrer}to.tlBS(kliig9'dier6Mter,.NIord'8  and 
J^yaAiHgobAete-  Ibr  paaSo  siad  m  geod  seassn.  Hien  it 
t#aE  thaeabten  of  auucf  t^empty  thb  btaga^gohlet  ;*  and 
.tlMttb  the  'gaditre^pU^'«)p6bMt'^lhe'lnemory  of  do- 
tarftddfiBonds,ia)ledritlie>i<eiieiabifaBiito'geblel/  Signrd 
pthOiteasliiwaB  -amiropoawhaMM  oMay-wbodld  what  was 
itorytmiMi'/ceUhsitM^-'aaiiolj^  iio  tawdO'  a  great  sa- 
^siftoeMhqtiralaslLadeiioliwbleh'lie'pifd  kll  the  ez- 
^eaaes^i  .iUrmiME'Ptfirondisnl  dngs  of  it  m  his  ballad 
-/biMfpoA  i^'ii  ■•  '■  .'-  vi  ^'•-  M  •»  «•  ' 
^  ibf-Mfl  or  «IktferbeM  bss  none 
Tbs  fgamA^Yk  ledes'fhe  ^e#ou«  oee,-- 
fij^mil-thri'Uaattdas,  ^^diocsa  tMce^ 


<«M«AP^«ltt*i  WHmSlOMAj'^A  eoDie^vill  Iba^w^yi-to 

KiagHafcoawssagood.ChristJ^  when  he  camA<to 
^orvay'^  ba^  as  the  whole  country  was  heathen,  with 
macb  bsafharith  sicriffee,  add  aS  many  gi^at  people,  as 
*rtl  u  the  fhtovr  of-ibe  eonunon- people,  were  to  be 


ir 


Hui'linlMge  fnmtheflfiaat  fssef 
vw  9}fiisd*«  band  i^Mnteooti 

i    >b«gj)Md^.of4b«iem9)sibe) 


•  h" 


l[iiiiiii,i^r- 


,  Hf>lov9s'tA«;gods«— bUiiberftI  band 
j$caUer»  I^U  *,^^*jF  V^^  O^er  the  land.** 


M  WhaitKiiig  Hakoh  «tiiw«othe  Freste  Thing, 
bdMMidcfRVoiiMto'preTkEI  with  the  people  to  be- 
cdth^  ChrifltlaDi^  like  himself;  ?to  Miere  in  one 
Gd4»  an4  Q^^^  ^  S^*^  ^^  ^fti3r»  ^uid  jwfnun  from 
aU  aacfifioesi  tA  beaihen  gods^  and  keep  holy^  by 

•  The  bhigaft/bMj  ofer  which  vcwi  w«r#  mad«. 
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abstaining  fvom  work,  and  keeping  a  fast^  on  the 
seventh  day"— 

As  toon  M  the  king  had  proposed  this  to  the  bonders, 
great  wu  the  murmiir  and  noiee  among  the  crowd. 
They  compUined  thai  the  king  wanted  to  take  their  la- 
bour and  their  old  fkith  ftom  tiiem,  and  the  land  oonld 
not  be  GultiTated  in  that  way.  The  laboaring  men  and 
Blades  thought  that  they  eonld  not  work  if  ti^y  did  not 
get  meat ;  and  they  said  it  wae  the  character  of  King 
Hakon^  end  hie  lather,  and  all  the  fiunily,  to  be  gene»- 
oae  enoDgh  with  their  money,  but  sparing  with  Uieir 
diet.  Asbiom  of  Midalhouse  In  the  Oaulavdal  stood  np^ 
and  answered  thee  to  the  king's  pfeposel  :•*- 

*'  We  bonders.  King  Hakon,  when  we  elected  tl^e  to 
be  our  king,  and  got  back  our  ndal  rights  at  the  Thing 
held  in  Drontheim,  thought  we  had  got  into  heaven ; 
but  now  we  don't  knew  whether  we  have  really  got 
baek  our  freedom,  ct  whether  thou  wisheet  to  make 
vassals  of  us  again  by  this  extraordinary  proposal  that 
we  ehould  abandon  the  ancient  fiuth  whkih  our  fathers 
and  forei^then  ha?e  held  from  the  oldest  times,  in  the 
times  when  the  dead  were  bomt,  as  well  as  elnoe  that 
they  are  laid  under  mounds,  and  which,  aKhongh  they 
WBVB  braver  than  the  people  of  enr  days,  has  snved  us 
as  a  faith  to  the  present  time.  Wo  have  rise  held  thee 
BO  dear,  that  we  have  allowed  thee  to  rule  and  give  law 
and  right  to  all  the  country.  And  even  now,  we  bonders 
will  unanin^eQaly  hold  by  the  law  which  thou  givest  us 
here  in  the  Fvoete  Thmg,  and  to  which  we  have  also 
given  our  assent ;  and  we  will  follow  thee  and  have 
thee  tot  our  king,  as  long  as  there  is  a  living  man  among 
us  bonders  here  in  this  Thing  assembled.  But  thou, 
king,  must  use  aome  moderation  towards  us,  and  only 
require  from  na  such  things  as  we  can  obey  thee  in,  and 
are  not  impoesible  Ibr  us.  If,  however,  thou  wilt  take 
np  this  matter  with  a  high  hand,  and  wih  try  thy  power 
and  strength  against  >us^  we  benders  have  resolved 
among  ourselves  to  part  with  ihee,  and  to  take  to  our- 
selves some- other  chief  who  will  so  eonduot  himself  to- 
WM<da  us  that  we  can  freely  and  salbly  enjoy  that  ikith 
that  eaite  our  own  inelinations.  Now,  king,  thou  must 
eheose  one  or  ether  of  theae  eonditiens  before  the  Thrag 
is  ended.*' 

The  bonders  gave  loud  applause  to  this  speech,  and 
said  it  •expressed  their  will,  and  they  would  stand  or  Ikll 
by  what  had  been  spoknn. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  people  to  oariy  the  principle 
of  resistance,  and  the  sacred  flame  of  Liberty,  into 
every  land  they  touched.  Earl  Sigurd,  who  knew 
the  nature  of  the  people^  advised  the  king  to  tern* 
poriae,  as  not  only  the  head  people  but  the  mnl- 
titnde  were  against  him.  A  new  test  or  trial  of 
the  king's  faith  was  planned  at  the  usual  winter 
festival  sacrifice.  On  former  occasions,  instead  of 
sharing  in  these  Pagan  oigies,  Hakon  used  to 
take  his  meals  by  himself  in  a  little  place,  or  with 
a  ffew  of  his  attendants  : — 

But  the  bonders  grumbled  that  he  did  not  seat  himself 
on  his  throne  at  these  the  most  joyous  of  the  meetings  of 
the  people.  The  earl  said  that  the  king  should  do  so  this 
time.  The  king  accordingly  sat  upon  his  throne.  Now, 
when  the  first  full  goblet  was  fiUeid,  Earl  Sigurd  spoke 
some  words  over  it,  blessed  it  in  Odin's  name,  and  drank 
to  the  king  out  of  the  horn  ;  and  Ute  king  then  took  it, 
and  made  the  Bign  of  ihe  cross  OTsr  it.  Then  said 
Kaare  of  Gryting,  **  What  does  the  king  mean  by  doing 
so  !  Will  he  not  sacrifioe  !  '*  Earl  Sigurd  replies, "  The 
king  is  doing  what  all  of  you  do,  who  trust  to  your 
power  and  strength.  He  Is  blessing  the  full  goblet  in 
the  name  of  Thor,  by  making  the  sign  of  kis  hammer 
over  it  before  he  drinks  it"  On  this  there  was  quiet- 
ness fbr  the  evening.  The  next  day,  when  the  people 
sat  down  to  table,  the  bonders  pressed  the  king  strongly 
to  eat  of  horse-flesh  ;*  and  as  he  would  on  no  account 

*  This  eating  ef  hone-flesh  at  these  religious  festivals  was 
considered  the  moat  direct  proof  of  Pagaaiim  in  the  foUowiBg 
timet,  and  was  punished  by  death  or  mutilation  bjdt.01aC   i 


do  so,  they  wanted  him  to  drink  of  the  soap ;  and  u  in 
would  not  do  this,  they  insisted  that  he  should  at  leatt 
taste  the  gravy ;  and  on  his  reflnal  they  were  going  te 
lay  hands  on  him.  Earl  Sigwrd  came  and  made  j^eaot  j 
among  them,  by  asking  the  king  to  hold  his  moetb  orct 
the  Imadle  of  the  kettle,  upon  which  the  fat  smoke  of 
the  boiled  horse-flesh  had  settled  itself ;  and  the  king 
first  laid  a  linen  cloth  over  the  handle,  and  then  gaptS 
over  it,  and  returned  to  the  throne  {  but  neither  pariy 
was  satisfied  with  this. 

The  winter  thereafter,  the  king  prepared  a  Yule  feast 
in  More,  and  eight  chiefs  resoWed  with  each  other  to 
meet  at  it.  Four  of  them  were  ttom  without  the  Dna- 
theim  district,  namely,  Kaare  of  Gryting,  Asbiom  of 
Midalhou9e,  Thorberg  of  V amss,  and  Qrm  horn  Lyra ; 
and  f^m  the  Drontheim  district,  Blotolf  of  Olrishoa^ 
Narfe  of  Staf  in  V^erdal.  Thrand  Hake  f^om  Egge,  and 
Thorer  Skeg  from  Husaboe  in  Inderoen.  These  eight 
men  bound  themselTes,  the  four  first  to  root  out  Chiif- 
tianity  in  Norway^  and  the  four  others  to  oblige  the  king 
to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  The  four  first  went  in  four 
ships  southwards  to  More,  and  killed  three  priests,  aii4 
burnt  three  churches,  and  then  they  returned.  Nov, 
when  King  Hakon  and  Earl  Sigurd  came  to  More  iriih 
their  court,  the  bonders  assembled  in  great  nnmben ; 
and  immediately,  on  the  filrst  day  of  the  feast,  the  bond* 
ers  insisted  hard  with  the  king  that  be  should  offer 
sacrifice,  and  threatened  him  with  Tiolence  if  he  refused. 
Earl  Sigurd  tried  to  make  peace  between  them,  &nd 
brought  it  so  &r  that  the  king  took  some  bits  of  horse* 
lirer,  and  emptied  all  the  goblets  the  bonders  filled  for 
him  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  feast  was  over,  the  king  and  the 
earl  returned  to  Lade.  The  king  was  rery  iU  pleased, 
and  made  himself  ready  to  leave  Drontheim  forthwith 
with  all  his  people  ;  saying,  that  the  next  time  he  etm 
to  Drontheim  he  would  oome  with  such  strength  of  men- 
at-arms  that  he  would  repay  the  bonders  for  their  en- 
mity towards  him.  Earl  Sigurd  entreated  the  king  noi 
to  take  it  amiss  of  the  bonders. 

This  is  a  corions  picture  of  mftnntis,  and  d 
Northern  tenacity.  Another  invasion  of  Denmark, 
by  the  fierce  sons  of  Eric  of  the  Bloody-axe  and 
Queen  Gunhild,  arregted  Hakon  a  vengefol  pur- 
pose ;  and  peace  was  made  up  with  the  people  of 
Drontheim.  King  Hakon  was  again  vtetorioaa 
Of  a  subsequent  invasion  by  the  sons  of  £ri<^ 
Snorro  gives  this  graphic  description : — 

The  bonders  also  suffered  by  theae  false  alarms  wbm 
they  were  given  uselessly ;  sod  thus  it  happened  that 
ne  news  of  this  expedition  of  Erio's  sons  circulated 
through  the  land  until  they  had  coam  as  far  north  ai 
Ulf  esoand,  where  they  lay  for  seven  davs.  Then  spisi 
sat  off  across  the  upper  neck  of  land  and  northwards  to 
Mdre.  King  Hakon  was  at  that  time  in  the  islaad 
Fimde,  in  north  More,  at  a  plaoe  oaUed  Birkestraad, 
where  he  had  a  dwelling-house,  and  had  no  troops  with 
him,  only  his  body-guard  or  court»  and  the  naighhoQiiag 
bonders  he  had  invited  to  his  house. 

The  spies  eame  to  King  Hakon,  and  told  him  that 
Eric's  sons,  with  a  great  army,  lay  just  to  the  south  ef 
Stad.  Then  he  oalled  together  the  most  understanding 
of  the  men  about  him,  and  asked  their  opinion,  whether 
he  should  fight  with  Erie's  sens,  although  they  had  lock 
a  great  miStitude  with  them,  or  should  set  off  north* 
wards  to  gather  together  more  men.  Now  there  was  a 
bonder  there,  by  name  EgH  Uilseaark,  who  was  a  very 
old  man,  but  in  fonnor  days  had  been  strong  and  stout 
beyond  most  men,  and  a  hardy  man-at*ann8  withal,  hav- 
ing long  carried  King  Harald's  banner.  £|gil  answered 
thus  to  the  king's  speech  :«*-^  I  was  in  several  battles 
with  thy  father  Harald  the  king,  and  ha  gave  battle 
sometimes  with  many,  sometimes  with  few  people ;  bat 
he  always  came  off  with  rictory.  Never  did  1  hear  hia 
ask  counsel  of  his  friends  whether  he  should  fly,  and 
neither  ahalt  then  get  any  such  counisel'from  ns,  kii^ ; 
but  as  we  know  we  have  a  brave  leader,  thou  shalt  get 
a  trusty  following  from  us.''  Many  oth«rs  agreed  with 
this  speechi  and  the  king  himself  4ee]an4  he  vras  aeat 
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faKliiiBd  to  flg^t  ivitii  Mdi  stfengtk  *s  they  cooid  gather. 
It  was  so  detenrined.  Hie  king  ^t  ap  »  Wttr-amw, 
irhieh  lie  teat  ivCin  alt  d!i«etion0^  and  by  that  token  a 
mimber  of  men  was  colleeted  in  all  haste.  9hen  said 
^  Ullflork,  **  At  one  time  the  peace  had  lasted  bo 
long,  I  wae  afraid  I  might  come  to  die  the  death  of  M, 
age,  within  doors  npon  a  bed  of  straw,  although  I  woold 
rather  fall  in  battle  following  mj  chief.  And  now  it 
nay  60  turn  oni  aA  I  i^rished  it  to  be." 

And  thus  we  come  to  the  £ght  q€  Fredarberg, 
which  followed)  and  wMch  has  many  of  the  dis* 
tingaishing  characteristics  of  a  Norse  battle :  — 

Kiqg  Hakon  had  nine  ships  with  which  he  lay  under 
iWarberg  in  Fre  jar  Sound;  and  Eric's  sons  had  twenty 
ships,  with  which  they  brought  up  on  the  south  side  of 
^  same  c^tpe^in  Frey^r  Sound.  King  Hakon  sent  tbefn 
a  message,  asking  them  to  go  upon  the  land ;  and  telling 
tbem  that  he  had  hedged  in  with  havl  boughs  a  place 
of  combat  at  Rastarkan',  where  there  is  a  large  flat  field, 
at  the  foot  of  a  long  end  rather  low  ridge.  Then  Eric's 
sons  left  their  ships,  and  went  northwards  over  the  neck 
of  land  within  :^GBdarberg,  and  onward  to  RastarkaJf. 
Then  Egfl  asked  King  Hakon  to  gtre  him  tien  men  with 
ienbanners,  andthekingdid  so.  Then  Egil  went  with 
his  men  u^der  the  ridge  ;  but  King  Hakon  went  out 
upon  the  qpen  field  with  his  army,  and  set  up  his  banner, 
and  drew  up  his  army,  saying, "  Let  us  draw  up  in  a 
bng  line,  that  they  may  not  surround  us,  as  they  hare 
fte  most  men.'*  And  so  it  was  done ;  and  there  was  a 
MTere  battle,  and  a  rery  sharp  attack.  Then  Egil  Ull- 
ffrk  set  up  the  fen  banners  he  had  with  him,  and 
pbced  the  men  who  carried  them  so  that  they  should  go 
18  near  the  summit  of  the  ridge  as  possible,  and  leaving 
a  space  between  each  of  them.  They  went  so  near  the 
sninmit  that  the  banners  could  be  seen  over  it,  iind 
mo?ed  on  as  if  they  were  coming  behind  the  army  of 
Eric's  sons,  ^ow  when  the  men  who  stood  uppermost 
in  the  line  of  the  troops  of  Eric's  sons  saw  so  many  flying 
hannen  adTsnoisg  high  over  the  edge  of  the  ridge,  they 
sipposed  a  great  itorce  must  be  foUowing*  whq  would 
come  behind  iheir  aripy^  and  between  them  and  their 
ihips.  They  made  ea<^x.  other  acquainted  with  what 
was  gomg  on  in  a  load  shont^  and  the  whole  Cook  to 
ibght ;  and  when  tke  kings  saw  i^  they  fled  with  the 
lest.  Ki9gHak«#n9wpnsbeswbriAkljwitb.his.fe9|il^ 
pwiuitf^  flying,  and  killing  many.  .    , 

When  Gamle  J&esson  came  up  the  ridge  of  the  hill 
lie  tinned  vonnd,  and  he  observed  that  not  siofe  people 
w««  foUemng  than  his  men  had  been  engaged  with 
aiBiady,api|  he  saw  it  was  but  astratagem  of  war  %  ae 
bionimd  the  war-hotns  to  be  blown,  his  banner  to  be 
let  upland  he  pat  his  men  in  battle  Older,  OnthiSyaU 
his  Nosthmen  4^d^  end  tvned  with  bim>  hot  the  Danes 
M  to  the  shipe  ;  and  when  King  Haken  and  his  raea 
^me  thither,  there  was  again  a  shaip  eonfliot ;  but 
urn  Haken  had  the  meet  people.  At  last  Eno's  sens' 
fine  fled,  «iid  took  the  road  south  about  the  hiU  ;  bnl  a 
ivteftliwraimy  retieated  open  the  hill  eontkwaid^ 
fcUowed  by  King  Hakes.  Theie  ie  a  flat  field  east  of 
tha  orige  which  laas  westward  along  the  range  of  hills, 
M  is  bounded  en  its  west  side  by  a  steep  ridge. 
$aede\i  men  retreated  towards  this  ground ;  but  Haken 
Itlleved  ae  elosely  that  he  killed  some,  and  otheai  ran 
wast  over  the  ridge^  and  were  killed  on  that  aide  of  it. 
Kiag  Hakon  did  net  part  with  them  till  the  last- vean  of 
tbeia  was  killed. 

Gaoile  Ericsson  fled  &om  the  ridge  down  upon  the 
plain  to  the  south  ef  the  bill.  There  he  turned  himself 
agauk,  and  waited  nntil  more  people  gathered  to  him. 
All  hia  brothers,  and  many  troops  of  their  men,  assem- 
bled there.  £^  UBseerk  was  in  front,  and  in  advance 
of  Hakon'a  men,  and  made  a  stout  attack*  He  and  King 
Gamle  ezehanged  blows  Iwith  each  other,  and  King 
Oamle  got  a  grievous  wound ;  but  £^  iPell,  an4  many 
pe^le  with  him.  Then  oame  Hakon  the  king  with  the 
tieeps  whieh  had  followed  him,  and  a  new  battle  began. 
King  Hakon  pushed  on,  entting  down  men  en  both  sides 
of  huh,  and  kiUii^'  Ihe  one  npea  tiie  top  of  the  other. 
SensgiCKittemiMdreH- 


<<  Seared  by  the  aharp  awards^  tinging  soned, 
Brandished  in  air,  the  foe  gave  grounds 


The  boldest  warrior  aannot  i 
Before  King  Hakon^  eenqnering  hand  ; 
And  the  king^a  banner  ever  iies 
Where  the  apearoforeiei  thickest  riae. 
Altho*  the  kmg  had  gained  of  old 
Enough  of  Freya'a  teaaa  of  gold, 
He  spared  himsell  no  more  than  tho* 
He'd  had  noweU-fiUed  pune  to  show.** 

When  Erie^s  son  sew  iheir  men  falling  all  round,  they 
turned  aoid  fled  to  their  ahips  ;  but  those  who  had  sought 
the  ehips  before  had  pushed  off  some  of  them  flpom  the 
land,  while  some  o£lhem  wave  still  hailed  up  and  on  19ie 
atzand.  Now  the  sons  of . Erie  and  their  men  plunged 
iate  the  eea,  and  betook  theamelves  to  ewimming.  Gemle 
Brieason  was  drowned^  but  the  other  sons  of  Erie 
macfaed  their  ahips,- and  set  sail  with  what  men  lemafn- 
ed^.  OSwy  eteeied  eenthwards  to  Denmsric,  where  they 
stopped  a  while,  veryiUsaiisied  with  their  expedition. 
iOng  Haken  took  ail  the  sUps  of  the  sons  of  Srietfaal 
had  been  kft  open  the  strand,  and  had  them  drawn  quite 
Qp,aadbRrag^ton  the  land.  Then  be  ordered  that 
Egil  Ulhner^  and  aU  the  men  of  hie  army  who  had 
lkllen,ahonld  be  laid  in  the  ships,  and  eovered  entirely 
ever  with  earth  and  stones.  ^ 

Tiie  battle  i^  which  H^kon  the  Good  Tecei7e4 
his  death- wound,  is  equally  oharaoteraetio,  ttol 
only  of  Notrthem  freedom  and  euetoms,  but  of 
the  etyle  of  Snonro's  Chronicles.  It  b  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

When  King  Haken,  Athdslan^s  floster«)n,  had  been 
king  for  twenty-aix  years  after  hia  brother  Eric  had 
left  the  country,  i4  happened  that  he  was  at  a  ibast  in 
the  house  of  Fitiar  at  Stord,  and  he  had  with  Idm  at  the 
test  his  court  and  many  of  the  peasants.  Asd  just  as 
the  kiag  was  seated  at  the  snppev'table,  his  watchmen 
who  were  outside  obserred  many  aUpe  eeming  sailing 
along  from  the  south,  and  net  very  flur  fh>m  the  island. 
Now,  said  the  one  to  the  other,  they  shotdd  inform  the 
king  that  they  bought  an  armed  force  was  coming 
against  them  ;  but  none  thi^ght  it  advisable  to  be  the 
bearer  of  an  alarm  of  war  to  the  king,  as  he  had  set 
heavy  penalties  on  those  who  raised  such  alarms  falsely; 
yet  they  thought  it  unsuitable  that  the  king  should  re- 
mahi  in  ignoranee  of  what  they  aaw«  Then  one  of  them 
went  into  the  room  and  esked  Eyvind  Finsaon  to  come 
out  as  fast  as  possible,  for  it  was  very  needfril.  £y  viud 
immediately,  came  out,  and  went  to  where  he  could  see 
the  ahips,  and  saw  directly  that  a  great  army  was  on 
the  way  ;  and  he  returned  in  all  haste  into  the  toom, 
and  placing  himself  before  the  king,  said,  ^  Short  is  the 
honr  for  acting,  and  long  the  hour  for  feasting."  The 
king  east  his  eyes  upon  him,  and  aaid,  ^  What  now  is  in 
the  way  f"  By vind  aaid-^ 

**  Up,  king !  the  avengers  art  at  hand ! 

Briefs  held  tons  approach  the  land  ! 

The  judgment  of  the  sword  they  ora^e 

Against  their  foe.    Thy  vnath  I  brave  ; 

Tho*  well  1  know  Hii  no  light  thing 

To  bring  war-tidinga  to  the  king,  . .    . 

And  tell  him  His  no  time  to  rest. 

Up  !  gird  your  armour  to  your  breast : 

Thy  henour*B  dearer  than  my  life  ; 

Therefore,  I  say,  up  to  the  strife  !^* 

Then  said  the  king,  «Thou  art  too  brave  a  felh)w, 
£yvind,to  bring  us  any  false  alarm  of  war.''  The  others 
all  said  it  Was  a  true  report.  The  king  ordered  the 
tables  to  be  removed,  and  then  he  went  out  to  look  at 
the  ships  ;  and  when  it  could  be  clearly  seen  that  these 
were  ships  of  war,  the  king  asked  his  men  what  resolu* 
tion  they  should  take— whether  to  give  battle  with  the 
men  they  had,  or  go  on  board  ship  and  sful  away  north- 
wards along  the  land.  ^  Fot  it  is  easy  to  see,"  said  he, 
'^  that  we  must  now  fight  against  a  much  greater  force 
than  we  ever  had  against  us  before ;  althoughwe  thought 
just  the  same  the  last  time  we  flmght  agJnst  Qunhild's 
I  sons."  No  one  was  in  a  harry  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
\  king  i  but  »tUuil  Pytitd  replied  to  theldsg^  speech :— 
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T»E  flEattSKMN^tA  ;>  (}fe,  > '  ^ 


*<  ThoQ  who  imttn  1iatti»-]iUi«.>'       ^  '^ 

111  it  beteenu  (Mtf  ^vtaftira  Wmiw^    - .  - 
To  fly  upon  tU*  oo«ft  %•««:!' ' 
Toflyapoiit]i»'M«i«itMMi«b,<ii.  :• 
^li«nHAnIdframtk«iMth«otn?»'fDitby      > 
With  many  a  ship  tldiBg>lii)irld^' ^    <  > '  •     '' 
Upon  the  fo«i)tiiigooia»4Mtf  9^1   *>  '>»^ 

The  king  repHedi  f'Thy  cpansel^  "EyVipd 'ii|  maiilyLfQd 
after  tty;.bwiilhcirt;;  Sni'I  trill  hfeitr^tWf  <^m<k  ht 
others  ti^ti><IMe'BMiUr(Y^  '(NfeW'tw^'tHe^Mig^'^tkeii 
timglil  they  lttaoeflMd>ii»*t«n^tiiq(ldi(g^lMdiicliae« 


greater  oddr^ntrita^W.  '  The  Icteg^fMnkcfd^fhiSn^fd? 
their  r«iol«tlof&^>«Kl''heHfe  >tlfeti*UMrtk«Melv^;iiMd 
all  tiie  aen^d  9eu  Onie'kiiif ^  ^t  oikrhlBxiimfittr,fiHi4 
girded  oahie  8vor4  fj^f^^ter^  |«i^  mi^  ■,j(\U,,he^e^^ 
upoahiB  head,  and  took  a,sj^ear  ianis  hana»anc[  a  iftiiel^ 
by  his  stde.  He  then  dtew  tip  W  eooH-t&en'ktfd  thd 
bonders  in  one^body/aiHi'^  ttb'hhi'bltti^f;'    '^  " 

After  Gamle%  deaths  KiAg  HatdtA,  'firicV  i^,  was 
the  chief  of  the  brothers,  i^d  W%^\  'i^i\  'ati^  with 
him  fVom  Depmark-..  Ii^tlieiij'^jr  jyerp  >lff  their 
mother's  brothers,^-£yvjmd  Skr'eyik,  aiitf  ^If ,  A^mand, 
both  strong  apd  ah^  men;,  and  gr^at  man-slajprs^  .The 
sons  of  Erio  broti^Hi  up  Wfth  iheit  mpi  9^  ;t^  titahd^; 
and  it  U  said  that  their  force  was 'nbt^e'ss  i)x^  ^^.^ 
one, — so  much  stronger  in  men  were  Eric's  sdnsl'    -'*"'' 

When  Kip^HakdifliiUi^t^  up'O^  i^etijit'is  told 
«f  him  thtfit  he  thkw  off  his  anA0iiy1>^i«  thel>attle  be- 
gan.   S0'«hi^e«yrftirf'fifii4daAi>ilfci':ttJ^  ^-•""  ''**''' 

•  4Kn±^:*fey  ^?^^^^;  ^  ^''r  '^'' '/' ''. 

•Ili^frdW  iaiSk>f*Wlhe'yhM}t^laiiBe  i»-"""-  ^^"'''t-^^ 
And  now  b<Mrins  the  bl«ofl^4Mf  P*  "^  "'^'^'^  xlt-^"""^^ 
:,2Jow}!..W»w^a»  Hi^fl|wVlf|iU#HyJMij'>?  mVV 

&A^^arhto.!?SSi{eW     ^--^ 

-Haesindle.JiaadedstiitttUe'tecttdinoi'  ^ir  \o  ?^oe 


Haeftin||b.4iaaded  s^tUe^cttdi 

Beneath  ms helmet'i  eagle -wing,  .  ,  _  ,    ,,.,.„ 

Scorned  to  wear  aaiftttnNH^hlft>4tMn^"<^^  t^  <>hfini 
Band  na]Mi'bl«a«!tf,«sini|i^>^ife.  r.  :  ,  r/  ' 
Ofapearaajiarxaw;  .I4tfheiaag(.  .■  ^;  n  \} 
HiacoatofnuUl^.)iisl>ieaattjpWxiW&  i  r.  •  J 
A£ainstthejt^i|ei')..and«44ithe^Mvajeiy»'  'i  '} 
Heniahedlnto  that^oMt^iinjRt  n  i  '  ^-a  .^ 
With  golden  h^  an4  Wkked  IfipBM^,  ;..  .^  ,  r 
Bravelaakoa.|iWedi^tfla»gW>.AHift»:\  ,..  i 

King  Hakon  seleeted  triUliitly  $ttch  pumf^VU  guard 
or  eourt-men'ai'Weie  diBtitognlirhMtdr  thefr  ^ngth 
and  braTcry,  aft  his  tather^Kibg  KaraYd  also  used  to  do ; 
and  among  these  was  ThonJf  Skollnson  the  Stroiig,  who 
went  on  one  side  of  the  kjiag^  He  iiad.  h^lwjBi  a)i<i«hield, 
spear  and  sword ;  and  hiij  vyfi^td  was  call^  by,  m  name 
of  Footbreadth.  U  .wa0.9M4  thM.  ThoiVkllfMsd  King 
Hakon  were  oqaail  in  stm^Hb  >XhK)id  SftaMksod.bpeaks 
of  it  in  the  poem  he  edmlpoeed  otaednifaiff^ntirall  :— 

"  The  king\  mett  went  wUh  fcacrty  trpras  "  ;J . 
To  the  thaip  claah  of  shields  and  sVortb^'V,..  ,;{ 
When  these  wild  rovers  of  the  sea  *  '  '  '''   *' 
AtFitiai4^Mul^;^t«Bt!ilaislfh0'  A     .  f  v    '   / 
Next  to  the  NsidbmenVhan)  eentsw  ' . .  t  •^' 
Scatt«ring  wide.spnnd  the  battU  flMi^»r 
For  in  the  stonn  ot  wielda net  one  .,     ',:.  ■,,    ., 
Tentitred  like  him  with  brave  Hakon.** 
When  both  lines  met  there  was  a  hard  combat^  and 
mnch  bloodshed.    The  eotobtftefevli' thMw  ih^|r  sjiears, 
and  then  drew  their  ewords.    then '  Kliir  Hakon,'  and 
Thoiulf  tHth  him.  wi»nt  in  advance  of  the  banner^  tfottltig 
down  on  both  sidea  of  them.     So  says  ^EtyTlnd  Skalda- 
spiller: —  ..-..'. 

<*TheWy-coateofUaked«leei»   . 
The  woven  jvoneflMtaolioaili.'        ..      ^ 
.    Xdke  watesr  fly  befiore  the  swi^g 

Of  HakonSi  sword — the  chsmpioa-kiBg. 


About  each  OiHtiid'^esP'nto^ihsed^'i '  i^o 
Hehn  soUta^fikq  io^b«ne«lh*«UBiti«ili 


9bat^4HrdiU}D 


'I'Kini^'kjAton  Was  Verjr/conspjicjibui  '^^iijg  f^er  men, 
and  alio.  When  the  sun  filiop^  tv9  Velni^f  gSfui^  M 


thereb; 


_^  .._    Jfini^bp  'i^^i%'4|  and|' 

his  iimei  i/v}i^  '^tl-'l^.^Hs^^ 
itrl^dHheTdfi'g  ifi^'Nort^© 

-'bi''>ri|katflottAI|^](be«eifiiiPeepl^<3x>/  iiluow  nii;:}£  i  j  '  •. 
iwiR  .Milfitheai#iitforftkBidi^ted^t(^p}  xl>od  p.ir:  b)A  j^ 
iint  (ii^QM^^filietaMiVkiaflrrthda/aaenlihatl^ndlTgf   t 

i>  ib  was  sdfor.^nafAabskt  «ptteoT«r«inr)boMe<«y9i&a 
didli^nblni^  «*»M*gg*g  Ufe^^nMy  and:  iMivm  hnt  at^ 
kn^»£bai;.'Thbpd£/lth0iiitr.Us')ihieftd<«»<||uBd)9ag|taBt 
iiynml^thifilie  Mttiiteff  «ittt>«he>shoolsv'NdWWn  Ui^ 
takes   his   sword  Qnembiter  -wfthr/teehoiWAdb/  iisi 
hewed  Byvind  thronj^h  he^ni  .and  ^9f4t,Mri  ^<^Te  him 
down  to  the  shonld«;as^'t'&o);fl^>'p^^$iY,y^ 
So  says  Eyvind  Skal^ifif^f^,,,,,^!,,  \^  ,ox)  '• 
•«  With  both  his  ftieiids(tlie(0iytja  kiagd/iol  ox)  ' 
Swung  round  lH«i4f  ei^ffvli^tlie  Munli/LaoO 
Clove  E;;|rNM409mvhlltrWt)dfsitlaaB»d3a<»in 
Against  it  could  i\0IiSor»;aMiijnj7l)  ocii  oJ  bnA 
«     Than  the  thin'pM<^agMiMl<fbe.diHe)f  ni  ai^H 
When  the  ship^s  aide  .beats  on  the 
Bv  his  bnght'W6^^U]]^{i[^;i 

ThT 


With  t^;s5S&;-;flU^^^        f  ;^;j^ 

After  this  fkll  fir^l^>W9Jl>^(^1^^ 
on  so  hard  that  aU,^«|iyt;'ga^^wia  hefawdtdiAssanlt. 
Now  fear  came  ovnotfnadUmy^ffiSrirfsQrieB^iiihd  the 
men  began  to  fly ;  pad  King  Hakon,  who  was  at  the 
^1*^  ^<^  pW»W5RW#fW>tfc^,ft|i!W»il»**ffM  dowa 
oft  and  hard.  Thewft^iiP  a»am^iff9«k^(ikft'kill4  called 
flein,  into  HakoAe^'jAifehiatOH^hft  .nsHolas.telbw  the 
shonlder;  and  it  is  qsMk  hgnteiBf<^e^hatlmiHB«ahild^ 
shoe-boy,  whose  nenK^)WW^-Kispillg^<ififa»MW<^<>4d  for- 
wards amidst  the  ^ufh^ioii  «f  'iirifii«;JttM^  ''"  ' 
"Make  room  for llie^'kiflg4(iAer.'"  OtliM|tffin  say, 
that  nobody  oonld telTi^^ fihoi tMf khfg,  wltHfittUdeed 
the  most  likelyt;  fol^lspea>s^>■^■>ns^>%Im(^^  ftfTMnds  of 
missiles  flew  as  thidpavn-iMwadMi  'liikqFtfNle  peo- 
ple of  Eric's  sMur  wwv  UM;%o|tir'eif  ibe  l^Uf  be 
and  on  the  way  i»;  tlfee  tftbi^  ^^  kWdiifik 
many  threw  themfitilVes  „nito'  tbe  'y^iter':''^^ 
among  whom  were  SGric^a  Was,  got  da, t) 
and  rowed  awi^  a#  f^i  a^ihey  conldt  V^i 
after  them.  1^  says  thord  Siuek8on:-r- 
«  TheVilf; thenfarder^jC ^M iU Oiei; * 
Fled  from  before  t^e  pe^t«>  chief;^  .  . 
Few  braakerB  6f  ihe'  t^eajce  ^frvf  old . 


Under  the  Northmevskingso  bolq^ ,  ' 
When«lh»tKak.on:iQ»tW.(iife,     , 
Blade  ^ruM  Che  day,  a^d  direN^e  rt?ift|. , 
It  was  bad  W6xk  lor  QuidiUCs  sons,'  ' 
Leading  their  pack' olr  hungry  Danes 
From»oet^he«ieuikyto.havetoflyv  '  '" 
And  many  a  hoBClerlMire  Wdiei 
Leaning  his  hflavfvoduiedtaed  ^* 
On  the  oar-boBdi  ft»  tfktiieiMbedi      "« 
ThondfwaaneansSio'ebottAi  ^  •       > 
OfcallaatHdnBUillssitide.i    n 
Ofhi^lis;.hiBth«aWbidthat/hset>    -^ 
Carved  out  tiss  iav«i*»h]ao^«MBtt 


CHRONICJS  OF  .X«E  KIN^&S  OF  NORWAY, 


i^tAdoamhiMmi*  cr.i'j  ji re- 
He  ms  |*iMd  katfttftronf thfl  pUdn<V:      .n 

When  Kmg'^i^kwfibim'ti^  t«' 1#  i&iplie 
wonnil  bound  op  ;r|fat<teii;j^ 
00  ecmitontly,  thiUt' cptijd,'^^^^  ' 


Ui& 


^L^ 


his 
ichand 

I  tha^^.Tfrf^ntj^  io  go 


iad:  ]but.,wh( 


^i 


iii<dl 


l^aiial 

fe,W,JWra-  So 
l!«»«)9iMfti^MAAAfillA9id,that 


land,  and  do  penance  tqr  what  I  hai^ 
bot,  should  I  die  Jtf'i^mi&M-k 
yon  think  fit."  ,  ShoJrpt'afieH^^49  1 
theUtUe hiU  oimmm^^    mhm 

pnt  y^jii^,s^¥fi;^j;Sm^^^*^ 

Iimettted  bothJMi&^tm^fiiK 

^Terigain  would  NorfU^dae^ifftMktiirfkiM^JoiUM^iendB 
Kffioied  his  body  iK^Stt^iiimi  aifiNoiMh  fiovdaUnd,  and 
made  a  gri^tMiiU^tn^hJJi;fl»lb&T'lHd»tln'1c^  in  AiU 
amoar,lkl^iw1iliMt  Mtlb^^twVw^li'^O'^MlfiP  goods. 
fkiBfiili^kAmHaiMB'tgnni^a'hMke^  asnr  itied 

itii^  and  iriijuj  lfiB]^%Adli.;JEg!fttiifc  S#AMaipillci» 
«H«p9te4:flitpMDilitoihediiatkiofljia^<iil3conM4fcn 
b«M  9ifilt.hKw8i^<Btfieiif«d()i]irYa&«lk.<jJlHidipO«air^ 


^lijoif :  Sill  03  n//ol> 

Gondii]niiidW(%bJ^I».fil««M«i  i"''''^^  ^iuu//^* 
DrBnehea49ltlii4&M«ll4vmiMiy>Wi^^  ^' >''^ 
And  to  the  dTiii^iiMcAVtiiU*/^  {'i'^<'-'  ^^  Js:iti.><  A 
Here  in  1t«||idlaih4^llia»di«%ilr'i''<^  '''^^  -'^-^'^ 

l-iilWBlte^aMiaaldSlpiditftflkeatl/o  ^mhj  -ij.ijI  v/o/ 
111  gfiw  ^hf  ^tiKi^rAi  jii^j/I  l>n%;  (fi  o)  nr;i'<J   uoin 

"aSiAiMfaMUnctMihedlittdJilltodilftfih^j    viin   ,iii' 'i 

"»f  9C|)M«;«rafifr7.;t  moot   :.>M/ • 
3PWfSH*WWfr|-j!>J'/o'.  vL.o'l../.  ir.'i 

Wmipir««fc-ip*tr^d)  '-£  v/',L  .',:..-ii[' 

t«^^''VKV/   y.lJ   110   llll. 


fduL^i  nail  mil 


SaidGondnl. 
TbeflddiV^a 


;^Jthe  fof(»en  ran,-^,  ^.'\ 


,  »  .1, 


The  day  it 

*<  Then  S\osatn^tmj,t^fhkA utewi 
Home  to  the  godbil.iioini:i*nfll  ipeed,  / '  r 
To  thMT green  hQ«l%ii»itelUh«'tidiB|^  >. 
That  Hakon'i  letf fis  tfeAlkteKfid&ngt"    . 
To  HenuMl  and  til>  J^nteottuM  I     - 
BoidOdin,  «Here,  Ihtt&itt  of  n 


**  Fresh  from  therhill|kiaeld'fiitno  in^ .      . 
Dnppittgi  ivHh.  b]{eo^».tiie  -Nofaemeii't  long:  . 
*  Methinkfl,' Batd.her^g»BafeU)di«'B  fwiU   ' 
Is  hanh,  and  bodes  «•  lostiMB  yii: 
Thy  son,  from.offithe  &M  t»^y  i 
FronkMblantitoiBiisteh  wtrnjA  '  t  • . .  i 
But  Odin  Bai4^/^itl«ad*tbe jetjr  .  /. 
Yftlhalla  gives,  09y,Mvat.hfaiir«  hegri^'*"- 

Thisis  a;ltejp;(J^^k'i^tj!j^i^t^>^  the 

descrij^tion  of  a  mem  it  gives  us  one 

to(be<jrQuffl.9i|i1^de$t4n  SiMiiso<i«  GlkCDiiioiM.^  The 

ltl/tRfe''%dvWd|jftty.)(»r,  !|di-v^y;'tJf 'Sv^om  Haraia 
(^^^hs]^y^^^^^  Uyy^^, yaa  set  over  th« 

rwt.isj^'W^jfjf^  ijf  ifi'ip^  scalds, 

iatt:^jf^iktmiSiid^eAtixe'ii§iaiBik^  YdrMteaof  his 
4^im'ivalrRai''kin9i  ^^HaMld's' scald jf  a^'very  braVe 
iSiifai'^ni^^^u^'OT^  Ar6  told^  inade 

p«  njmojv  pf^tfla^i^iajne.,^,,.,,.  ^  ,(,•,.,'    , 
?6>fiil^<i-gaVe  Kin? tfakou?*  bldoi.,     ,   .   \ 


P.J'V7    .^ 

f!jiv/  V 


befD: 


tore,  VIZ. : — 


KtgD  la^mdt  ^XVma  air^ottDg  his  life  ; 
.uDthOi  gunnel,  oh,,ihQ.oo|i$tion  that 
ufm^^Mif^^mli^*)^^  had 


I    Mjv"    '^'*t\    'U"  \   '."■    *''    ''•''      ' 

liis  song  alfiO:ir^i)n)i(ik$»voqMiPknd,.^a3  spread 
widely  abroad  ;  ai^d  .when  I^ing  Harald  came,  to  hear 
of  it,  he  laid  a  ohi^]^  isi^Indt;  S^i^d  a^^otb^'  his  life ; 
but  ftiends  made.np 
Eyvind  should  ip,^.:, 
formerly  been  Kin^^  ] 

Thescald^^Hkj^'inibitt^U  dfaU^^I^  de- 

1 Mli    #-A.  'U^L^   ^^^  ^^^^^^ 


grees,love*'ifr6e^^^'^^^^Vai)::^^^^^  The 

sons  of  the  Motruns. of  Kings  nveifrisa^'  to  be  par- 
simoniousy  and  to'hl^^hM^ir'.dbtK^jr Ip'^ihe ^und ; 
and  Hakon>  j|<sj4jij.'tl^'9|a^ 
made  a  song^iitpoiu  Uus^/theott'S-Nr^'^    >  •  in  . 
<«Main-maM>df'bkllfe?  Hal«!4«bol(rr'  -     "  ' 
In  Hakon's  dahf^  Ih^'^eal'd  wQti;  %iW  ' ' '      * 
Upon  hiaJ«rf^o*ft  ieiflft*  'b«^'%^w^  '   ',  •  ^  - 
Rolf KfeAe'V'ielid^t'tlM'yellow' ore,'-  :" 
Sown  by  him  a^be'fMt  Ihrsy,  -  '    ,. 

The  avenger  AaHif  spefed'to  -stity:'     '  "      '  '   ' 
The  frol^^i^op  gi^M  upon  t1ke'i>Ia{tt  t 

(1  > » ' I  ,•< wU)a  out  the  igoKien  mtfX,  while,  thof  e  .   > 

.  'J^   ,,.  Who  rule  oV  rj9f way*!  r^liullkploes, . ,    . 

*  Tn  nw£W  eartVf  oJ4  posom  bide 
'I'v  /-Ifhe  Wealth  t«*ichlv^dn  iar  and  wide' 
, b ij ; /  -fldittered  i(Hth gtnifow hand'r  the t^n  '    '. 
^'""' Slioab  hi  tbe'diifyv  Mf^ti&tgt^^ne,'    '"'    ''   '  ' 
>4..;/l   0»)tlils<^dl>aii«i4ftaMiaVbfo#,§    ••-•'    '^    •   ' 
; '  ^^^^OBug^ld«ktebd'liB&ds(lliit'liiBditbe'kow,' 

QBitfa«i*q|M7rhaiidi  bat<e<(Sbe  a^   ' 

Of  brji^.t  ^old»  g)i^ng  like  the  spxay . 

Of  snU-lil  waves',  no  »c»M  now  sangs^ 

Buried  are  golde^^^c^aina  and  ^ing?.'*    . 
Now  when  Kii^  Umld  hettd  tin*  imig,  he  sent  a 
message  to  Eyvivd*  ta  eeaie  to  fah<aaNl  when  £yvind 
came,  made  a'^ltfirge^'st^i^at  hitti  of  being  unAuthfuJ. 
«And  it  ill  '  '"      *•      '*    "     *■        "     ' 


Brave  Hakon:eoM^'tbflJNwMtean*B.kibg,--< 
Cb  fofthy  ny  wtiQ0B»lfo.hiB  bring.'  • 


fthee^**  said  tiie  king,  '^  to  be  my 

r:. \r l.'i:.! — .^.'  .-.■!» '—*—. 

.*  Oiie^fthe^Eddft  figweaoC  speeeht for  the  band.. 

t  Rp^Krake  spattered  gold  on.hia  flight  over  theFyns- 
Yolde,' to  diverttbe  j>ursuit  of  Adib*  men.  The  meaaing  ii, 
the  scalds  bad  gold  rii^  on  their  lingers  in  Baki>n*s  days. 

*'%  Menia  and  Fenla  Were  strong  j^irls  of  the  giant  race, 
whom  Frode  bought  in  Sweden  to  grind  gold  an^  good  luck 
to  him ;  and  their  meatmeanif  geld. 

§  FuUa  was  one  of  Odin>i  fdliewetB,  Who  wore  a  gold  band 
on  the  forehead ;  and  the  figure  means  go1d,^-tbst  the  sua 
shone  on  gold  rings  oft  the  hands  of  tiie  scaldi  in  Hak6n*s  days. 
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TItE  HBIMffitltnCGIA,  ^. 


enem^,  u  ilioa  bast  entend  inl»  my  serviee.'*  Byrind 
then  made  these  verses  :— 

"  One  loid  I  had  befoie  thee,  Httild! 
One  deai^Ioved  lord!     Now  am  I  old, 
And  do  not  wish  to  change  again. — 
To  that  loved  lord,  through  strife  and  pain, 
Faithlnl  I  itood ;  still  true  to  Hakon,— 
To  my  good  kinc,  and  him  alone. 
Bat  now  I\n  ola  and  useless  ^wn, 
My  hands  are  empty,  wealth  is  ilown ; 
I  am  hot  fit  for  a  short  spaee 
la  tl9  eottit«haU  to  fiU  ft  pl«ee/* 

Bnt  King  Harald  forced  Eyrind  to  sn^mii  himself  to  his 
olem^ney.  Eyrind  had  a  great  gold  rtngi  iflileh  wM 
aalled  Molda,  that  bad  been  dag  up  oal  of  ike  earth  long 
Wkf.    This  ring  the  king  said  bo  must  baia  aa  tbo 


mulct  for  the  ofFeiioo ;  and  there  was  no  h61p  for  it. 
Then  Eyrind  sang : — 

^I  ffo  across  the  ocean-foam. 

Swift  skating  to  my  leeland  home 

Upon  the  oeean-skatei,*  fiset  driven 

By  gales  by  Thorse'k  witeb-wifis  gtven^ 

For  from  the  faleon-bearinff  hand 

Harald  has  plucked  the  cold  snake-baad 

My  father  wore — ^by  UwIcm  might 

Has  taken  what  is  mine  by  right«" 
Eyrind  went  homo ;  bat  it  is  not  told  thai  btoTer  eane 
noar  the  king  again. 

There  ia,  to  our  feeUng,  something  deeply  pathe- 
tic in  the  lines — 

One  lord  I  had  before  thee,  Harald ! 


*  Ooean'^  skatwi    en  eatprmioa  for  ships. 


{To  b4  fonUhn^,) 


EPISCOPACY  IN  SCOTLANP, 


The  diseases  to  which  a  churoh  polity  is  liable 
resemble  those  maladies  of  the  human  frame, 
which,  beginning  with  some  almost  imperceptible 
point  of  disoiganication,  scarce  create  alarm  in  the 
patienti  or  ita  frienda,  until,  suddenly  expanding 
itself,  it  poisons  all  the  blood,  and  has  the  victim 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave  almost  as  soon  as  he  has 
noticed  its  insidious  presence.  Robust  health  and 
fall  rich  blood  are  no  impediments  to  the  march  of 
the  poison,  but  rather  give  it  better  materiala  to 
work  upon.  We  eorae  not  forward  prophetically 
to  assert  that  the  Church  of  England  is  that  Aill, 
prosperous,  apparently  healthy  body  which  has 
wfthln  it  the  elements  of  disease ;  but  there  is  that 
going  on  in  a  branch  of  the  Episcopal  body  in 
Britain,  at  this  moment,  which  is  worth  inquiting 
after,  and  as  to  which  he  would  be  a  bold  man 
•who  shonM  pronounce  where  and  when  thfe  pro- 
gress of  the  split  it  creates  will  be  stopped.  More 
wonderful  things  hive  happened  in  the  hisfory  of 
churches  than  that  a  wedge  let  in  to  the  humble 
EpiscopalChurch^-webegreverend gentlemen  spar- 
don,  the  "  Reformed  Catholic  Church"— of  Scotland, 
should,  in  the  end,  be  the  instrument  of  splitting 
the  mighty  Church  of  England :  and  we  think,  if 
our  readers  will  follow  us  through  a  running 
sketch  of  the  history  and  present  state  of  Episco- 
pacy in  Scotland,  they  may  come  to  the  opinion, 
that  such  an  anticipation  is  far  from  being  an  ex- 
travagant one. 

We  take  up  the  subject  at  the  epoch  when  the 
Episcopal  became  a  dissenting  and  voluntary 
church,  viz.,  the  Revolution  of  1B88.  When  that 
event  took  place,  <Hhe  persecuted  remnant"  felt  that 
the  day  had  come  when  their  enemies  were  to  be 
deiiveted  into  their  hands,-— and  terrible  hands  they 
would  have  been  for  any  persons  of  a  different 
opinion  from  their  own  to  be  delivered  into.  But 
William  III.  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  turned  to 
such  purposes  ;  and  when  a  deputation  of  zealous 

S nests  waited  upon  him  to  tell  him  that  they 
oped  he  would  exterminate  Prelacy  and  Heresy, 
he  intimated  to  them,  that  extermination  was  not 
a  word  in  his  political  vocabulary.  The  Dutch 
king  had  a  curious  mixture  of  political  elements 
to  deal  with.     There  were  the  High  English 


Churchmen,  who  would  rather  go  to  the  Tower 
than  promulgate  James'  declaration  of  indulgence, 
yet  would  have  no  other  king  but  him ;  the  dissen- 
ters, who  had  been  the  real  movu^g  engine  in  the 
Revolution,  yet  to  whom,  at  the  riak  of  gettiag 
even  the  Low  Church  party  of  England  against  him, 
he  dared  give  no  higher  boon  than  ttiat  of  mere 
existence.  In  Ireland,  a  couple  of  millions  or  so 
of  Roman  Catholics  thought  it  not  quite  reason- 
able that  they  should  be  saddled  and  bitted  by  a 
hundred  thousand  English  Churchmen ;  bnt  the 
latter  stud.  Is  not  Popery  a  false  religion,  and  shall 
we  not  put*  it  down?  a  vaunt  hardly  uttered, 
when  Presbyterianism  appears  at  its  baok,  and 
says.  Nay,  nay,  you  are  nearly  as  far  wrong  as  the 
Papists :  we  are  the  truth,  our  king  is  a  C^Tioist, 
and  he  will  assist  us  to  extirpate  error.  In  Scot- 
land, however,  there  was  not  that  overwhelming 
preponderance  In  favour  of  Presbyterianism  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  existed*  Probably 
there  was  a  majority,  certainly  not  a  very  lazge 
one,. in  favour  of  that  form ;  and  it  certainly  had 
on  its  side  the  portion  of  the  population  most  zeal- 
ously religious,  while  the  other  had  the  preponder- 
ance in  rank  and  wealth.  It  waa  entirely  in  the 
south  and  west  that  the  Covenanters  had  their  ad- 
herents ;  and  north  of  the  Tay,  if  there  were  not 
many  very  zealous  supporters  of  the  Episcopal 
polity,  there  were  few  who  objected  to  it.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  pretty  clearly  shown,  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  attempted  a  negotiation  with  the  Scottish 
bishops,  and  only  threw  up  their  cause  on  finding 
that  they  would  not  serve  him :  for  they  were  hon- 
estly true  to  their  principles,  such  as  these  were.  The 
establishment  of  Presbyterianism  seemed  to  be  the 
only  resource ;  and  to  understand  how  this  was  so 
quietly  accomplished  in  those  parts  of  the  countzy 
where  Episcopalian-  opinions  prevailed,  it  must  be 
had  in  mind,  that  the  cJiange  was  not  an  apparently 
great  one  in  the  mere  connexion  between  the 
minister  and  his  flock.  Under  the  Episcopal 
system  as  established  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  there  was  no  liturgy ;  and  the  only  apparent 
difference  which  the  Revolution  made,  wae  to  alter 
the  government  to  which  the  oath  of  all^iance 
was  to  be  taken.  The  Covenanlari  r^baai  to  take 


EPISCOPACY  IN  SOOTLARD. 


t^S 


tbe  oiilh  of  altagiMUS^  Mttd  the  other  oaths  to 
perrenely  tendered  to  them  by  the  Stuiirts,  and 
«6re  expelkd ;  the  stlpporters  of  James  refused  to 
tftke  the  oaths  to  the  new  gorernmenty  and  the 
tests  which  hound  thtoi  to  the  FMsbyterian  polity, 
and  were  expelled  in  like  manner.     At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  order  of  things,  the  Hitl-men 
of  the  west  gathei^  themselves  together,  and  say^ 
\af^^  ''Hie  doom  of  all  malignants  is  clearly  9et 
down  in  the  Word  of  God,"  proceeded  to  execute 
rengeance  agaitst  those  from  whom  they  had 
suffeted  so  much ;  but  an  arm,  stronger  in  its  quiet 
might  than  that  with  which  they  had  heretofore 
grappled,  put  them  down,  and  the  country  was 
minced  to  peace.    It  has  to  be  obserred,  that  the 
Presbyterian  party  consisted  of  two  portions,  the 
Cameronians,  Hill-men,  Remonstrants,  or  by  what- 
erer  name  the  more  Yiolent  members  were  known^ 
and  the  Moderates.    The  former  were  the  instru* 
mental  agents  in  procuring  the  establishment  of 
Prtsbyterianlsm.     They  did  the  hard  work  ;  they 
weft  tried  in  the  furnace  of  persecution  ;  they  pre- 
sented the  iron  frames,  unscrupulous  natures,  and 
h6t  passions  which  made  Presbyterianism  formid- 
able.   But  it  was  to  be  with  them  "  sic  vos  non 
fD5w  *   When  things  were  coming  into  a  settled  con- 
dition, their  moderate  brethren,  addressing  the  king, 
htimbly  besought  his  majesty,  "that  those  who  pro- 
mote any  disloyal  principles  and  practices,  as  we  dis- 
own them,  may  be  looked  upon  as  none  of  ours,  what- 
soever name  they  may  assume  to  themselves."    The 
oaths,  in  fact,  were  fully  more  efficacious  in  keeping 
cmt  these  hot-blooded  children  of  independence,  than 
in  expelling  the  adherents  of  the  ex-king :  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  those  who  had  given  testimony 
on  the  mountain,  &c.,  were  cut  out  by  the  comfort- 
able men  who  profited  by  their  exertions,  and  were 
driven  in  their  madness  to  plot  with  their  old  foes 
the  Jacobites. — ^Even  according  to    the  boldest 
sffetch  of  that  neW  principle,  which  allows  people 
to  take  credit  for  the  sufferings  and  exertions  of  cer- 
tain persons  who  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as 
themselves,  some  century  or  two  ago,  it  does  not 
appear,  that  thosfe  who  either  now  are,  or  lately 
were,  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  have  any 
clear  right  to  convert  the  sufferings  of  the  wild 
Covenanters  into  political  capital.     But  these  out- 
and-outers  were  not  shaken  off  until  there  remain- 
ed no  hard  work  for  them  to  do.     The  universities 
were  cleared  of  malignants;  and  Gregory,  their 
only  ornament,  found  a  more  congenial  field  of  ex- 
ertion in  Oxford.    Measures  were  taken  for  getting 
the  parishes  "  purged  **  of  Prelating  incumbents — 
Presbyterianism  is  excelled  only  by  the  Sam  Slicks 
in  a  vocabulaiy  of  good  hard  words  for  offensive 
use.    The  operation  lingered  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  country,  partly  because  the 
aristocracy  protected  the  incumbents,  partly  be- 
cftQse  there  were  in  some  places  no  congregations 
for  Presbyterian  ministers,  partly  because  a  suffi- 
cient nnmber  of  such  clergymen  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, and  partly  because  the  new  government 


wotdd  hare  interfered  htA  thnch  violence  been  used. 
In  the  lately-renowned  presbytery  of  Auchterardsr, 
it  appears  that  for  some  time  after  the  'Rerolution 
there  was  but  one  Presbyterian  minister.  In  some 
parishes  north  of  the  Grampians,  Episcopal  minis- 
ters kept  possession  of  their  benefices  until  the  reign 
of  George  I.,  and  the  last  vestige  of  these  residuaries 
had  not  disappeared  till  that  of  his  successor.* 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  when  we  reflect  on  its 
conduct  when  in  power.  Episcopacy  At  its  fall  was 
well  used.  It  is  no  despicable  compliment  to  a 
religions  body.  In  such  circumstances  as  the  Pres- 
byterians were  then  placed  in,  that  they  shed  no 
blood  af&Mr  the  Kevolution  on  religious  grounds. 
It  is  true  that  they  could  not  have  carried  out  their 
first  threat  of  extermination  to  any  great  extent 
under  the  eye  of  William,  and  their  hands  would 
have  been  still  more  tightly  held  at  the  accession 
of  Anne.  But  if  the  spirit  that  had  burned  at 
Drumclog  and  Magus  Moor  had  not  died  away 
under  thci  infiuence  of  mildness  and  prosperity, 
there  would  have  been  at  least  a  beginning  of  tho 
good  work.  That  Episcopacy  should  be  tolerated, 
as  a  mode  of  worship,  would  have  been  a  stretch 
of  liberality  not  to  be  expected.  Every  minister 
of  the  ex-Scottish  Church  was  prohibited,  by  act 
of  parliament,  ^'  from  baptizing  any  children,  or 
solemnizing  marriage  betwixt  any  parties,  in  all 
time  coming,  under  pain  of  imprisonment,  ay  and 
until  he  find  caution  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
never  to  return  thereto ;"  and  wherever  Presbyte- 
rianism was  predominant,  any  attempt  at  the  cele- 
bration of  Episcopal  worship  was  carefully  suppress- 
ed. On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  however, 
the  Episcopalians  ventured  to  lift  their  heads»  foT 
they  not  only  had  a  friend  at  court,  but  the  court 
was  their  friend.  If  that  Queen  had  any  feeling 
within  her  which  extended  beyond  the  circle  of 
her  waiting-maids,  it  was  a  bitter,  bigoted  hatred 
of  every  religion  which  differed  from  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Church  of  England  she  would 
have,  and  neither  more  nor  less  :  Popery  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Presbyterianism  on  the  other,  were 
equally  detestable  to  her.  It  was  not  inexpedient, 
too,  for  some  of  the  ejected  clergymen  to  choose  to 
consider  her,  by  something  like  a  fiction  of  law,  as 
the  viceroy  for  her  exiled  brother,  and  in  this  light 
some  of  the  legitimatists  were  content  to  pray  for 
her.  Thus  it  was  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  Edinburgh  and  a  few  other 
places,  small  meeting-houses  raised  their  heads ; 
much  to  the  horror  and  fear  of  honest  Robert 
Wodrow  and  his  friends,  who  saw  in  them  so  many 
horns  of  the  beast.  In  what  manner  they  had 
kept  alive  the  exercise  of  their  devotions  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  during  the  interval  of  suppres- 
sion and  seclusion  it  might  be  difficult  todisoover  ;-^ 
when  they  reappeared  they  brought  with  them  the 
general  adoption  of  the  English  Liturgyr  The  use 
of  a  liturgy  was,  as  already  said,  a  departure  from 
the  older  system  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  it 
was  one  which  arose  naturally  out  of  the  circum- 


*  Bee  Hislefy  of  the  Skattiih  Epitoopal  Chureh  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,  by  John  Pteker  Lawton,  M.A., 
^  140.  It  mpfmn  from  a  MS.  eolleetion  regarding  the  Pre»byterj  of  Perth,  tiieie  qqoted,  that  in  the  Paririk  of  Kilipiadie, 
lor  fome  yean  after  the  Revolution, "  ministert,  tent  from  time  to  time  bf  the  presbjtfiy,  •ometimM  wnra  aUowad  to  ptMch 
at  the  kirk  deer,  and  tometimos  were  not  allowed  by  the  people  to  come  near  toe  kirk  at  all." 
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stances  of  the  times^  uose  out  of  the  gnut  Jaw  of 
nataxe,  that  a  penecoted  sect  will  al^wys  atdve  to 
make  their  pvactioes  diyeige  lEurther  and  farther 
^m  those  of  their  penscators^  The  ioflaiaiioe 
of  persecation  on  the  PresbjrteBaaa  had  been»  in 
the  first  place,  to  driv«  them  from  the  ueeof  any 
fixed  serrice,  such  as  that  which  they  had  adopted 
in  the  days  of  Knox*  Every  form  and  symbol, 
natural  or  artificial,  by  which  CathoUoism  or 
£pi8oopacy  expressed  devotion,  became  tot  th^m 
hatef uL  As  Luther  soppoiied  pdygamy  because 
Catholic  priests  were  not  Mren  allowed  one  wi^s^ 
they  sought  for  what  was  righty  ia  whatever  ^xe** 
sented  the .  strongest  contrast  to  the  piactiice  of 
their  enemies ;  rad  to  this  day  a  sort  of  stand-up 
Independenoe  is  th»characieristia  el  PiMbytexian 
wordiip,  because  kneeling  and  bowing  ajte  to  .be 
found  in  the  Bpisoopaliiuu  Bear  Mid  doubly 
reverential  must  have  been  evesy  sctoap  el  form 
and  solemnity  to  the  anoeDs  loUo weis  •£  the  iallea 
system,  when  they  beheld  the  thiogs  they  ref  eied 
so  relentlessly  desecrated  ;  and  their  love  of  o£^oes 
and  ceremonies  must  have  been  driven  /decfper  into 
theirheartsby  everyrudeUowlevelledag^nat  them. 
And  it  appears  that  habits,  at  which  even  Preebyte^ 
rians  would  now  be  shocked,  characterijBed  the  Scot- 
tish church-goers  at  the  beginning  ol.lastoOitajEy. 
Every  reader  will  remember  the  captain  of  Knock-^ 
dunder,  in  the  Heart  of  Mky^thittny  smtdqag  .^ivith. 
infinite  composore  dmring  the  w^^^e-time  of  tihe 
sermon/'  TfaiB  prooeeding,  tfwugh  it  shocks 
douce  Davie  Deans^  seems  not  to  havi&beeajanoamr 
mon.  In  the  ^  CdiieoiiOns  .for  ahialory  .ofitfa» 
Shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,^'  a .  aeaioua  non* 
juring  clergyman  Uius  makes  his  meaain  nfenmoe 
to  the  church  of  Fiatray.  *^  This  ohoBch  bmt^ 
inconveniently  situated,  Lanow  beeome  xninoui^  ai 
new  one  having  been  built  by  Sir  Willism  FoffW 
of  Craigievar,  a.d.  1?03,  but  wbnoh  I  oanaot  aay 
is  consecrated.  Tills  new  chutch  haa  ftn  isle  fcr 
this  family,  wherein  there  is  also  a  room  for  their 
use ;  and,  again,  within  it^  a  heatthand  oapb^rd 
&c.,  so  that  people  may -eat  and  drink,  and  even 
smoak  in  it  if  they  will ;  a  profaneness  unheand 
of  throughout  all  antiquity,  and  worthy  of  the.  agis 
wherein  we  live ;  for,  since  the  Revolution,  the  like 
liberty  has  been  taken  as  to  seveval  ehurohes  m 
the  south."* 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  E^blii^ed 
Church  would  tamely  submit  to  this  reappearance 
of  its  enemy,  in  a  new  and  aggravated  fiprm*  Miu 
Greenshields,  a  clergyman  who,  hairing  been  ht* 
dained  by  one  of  the  deprived  Scetti^  bishops^ 


had  been  in  the.  meantime  officiating  in  .trriaad^ 
settled  in  Edinbmigh  about  the  year  i7<Kl,  and 
publicly  admini9teiBd  the  English  liturgy  to  a 
oongrcgatioi^  which  is  sa^d  to  have  chiefly  consisted 
of  natives  of  England,  wly>  had  settled  in  Scotland 
after  the  Union. .  He  was  cited  before  the  Presby^ 
tevy,  "  to  give  an  account  of  h^9seU,"  whereupon 
h^  pjoodueed  his  letters  of  or4ar8  and  t^stinKi^islB^ 
conntenigwl  hytX^  irisb,  primate  and  two  of  lib 
sujQ^agans,  This  prod¥ioe4  much  fixx^  an  e&ct 
aaif  a  manohai^ged  wiihvagTaiiqr  jitefoxe^ bench 
of  justices,  FOio  to  produce  e^eoce  thi^th^  fol« 
lowed  the  oconp#Mon^  a  poacher.  13ie  Pml^y* 
tery  ^'prohibited  ai^d  diacbaygf^!'  him  ^' to.exierdse 
any  part  «f  the  o%^  of  tl^Vly  ministry  within 
their  boiiAds»  find  rqconumnded  jtum  to  th^.  magis- 
trates ^.£4inli^3Qrh  apd  othei;, judges comp^tea^ 
toar«nderthis#ep[tfweae9eotv^l.V  Them^i^tM 
fulfilled  the  recommend^tioi^  fi^^.  c()yi^n|jttfMd  him 
to  prism  until  he  ahouhi,$fi4<  iftc^it^to  delist 
from  j>erforoing  ^eiionl  iWctio^u^ra  ^  ^onditioa 
which,  of  course,  hfi  wo^hi  no  more  ^uippde  te 
than  Dr.  Chalmi^'WouJid.  at  the  present  yament 
Tbe  .Commisflion  of  the  Gene^  AssmhbT.  tbea 
took  up  <the  matter,  and  '.'moved/'  aa  thf^y  tai^ 
"with  1^  for  the  glory. of  (^,^pur^^snd 
uniformity,  of  hia  worship^  W  for  seqi^ring  the 
peace  and, quiet  both  of  .Yh^rP^  W  8jU4o?'-^tUe 
lest  waa  9iw»ly-a^wi^ei^9W.aw»WM?ft--^^ 
presbyteries  to  b€^icai99A4  tp.piyj^s^n;^  <th#^§u^t)i6» 
of  such  iu»ovatio9>s  ,hffota,^}*^*,i<^yM  .T^j^atrstff 
TAk»  J^iempai  /flingiy;  ,thua,  fyhim4  th^itM  }^wf^ 
the^  lOnei  hand:  attaplfed , the^  \,vj^t\^  ftijoM^^,  and 
sp>lff  "j^Tnnfffiti,  and  <^ii.thAiethe|r4f^  them  en^ieed 
to.the  vjol^nook  of,.aU.ifJlK)  ijjyMi^.tfj.bjpp^kjtiia  wiup 
dows  of  their  chapels  or  insult  tb^^  inroif^iMp  ;  act* 
yfhUh  WW  oft>piCQ»mit^^j|^  mtw  ^  ^m  ht- 
iagioonudei^d  pojpi8h«|l^)^.offipi|iG^ .  Xnthii|,9tafte.of 
niattem,itoo9Ui^dlioihegantle«^^oftlietarqJ^ 
of  parliamiit»  ftet  the  x^lMP^n  of  whick  Av^i^^aUtf 
of  them,  weinmenpibem  in  &]^gia^d,.migbl  not  in* 
cODsiitently  bet<4e«ate4  in  SQotlan4  i  ahdtan  a^t  yru 
pasaed  mlTldtOi'^prnFenttb^distwrUpgoft^MMt 
of  the  Epiicopal  .communion  in  that  p«rt  lof ,  Groat 
Britain  caUed  Scotland,  jip  .the  .o^erc|sa  of.  their 
zeligiona  worship,  mi  in  the  ^^  of  j^e  Utvigy  of 
the  Church  of  Englaad/'  3%e  privilege  ol^.foUow- 
iog. their. /own jfojrm.of  wwiifp  wmt^W  *^^  #«t 
only.  oenceded^:ia  tb^io  <^j^g7{meniTJb!»wtpok  the 
oaths>and  pino^  for.the  <ivmn  by  aanu^  ^  but  k 
in  nil  in$tai>oea  irendeifed  the  fo^Qihi^'  invfisioa  of 
Episcopal  plaoea  of  womhlp  di^g  t^e.p^rfofmenc^ 
of  servik^ea  punishahle  o0eni^i(lO  JLyhi^.g.  7*) 


*  The  wotk  from  which  this  ii  eorteectod, 
It  is  the  neareit  ftpproecfa  ivhich  hai  yet  been 


rw«rawlitedtethe^iii0idb«i«4>f.aie  %a]dii«  Ch|b  byC^  £s4  oT 
xasde  in  Scof     -       •      •  •  -  «■ 


otUnd  to  the  elab«r»te  i 


^  ,   ,    ,       .  ^    jkte  «i|d  accunte  couDtj  histories  wid^iiUeK  ilw 

xeal  of  Englidi  anti^peries  h«s  illustrated  the  local  aiuuds  of  the  south  ;  and  it  Is  equally  efeditable  to  <hi  koMMIiee  oTtte 
noble  donor,  and  to  the  learnt  aectiracy  of  Us  edil^,  lAr.  Jdseph  ftebeMsdUL  '  This  tefistifadi  ta'tto|iloi>|rfln|i  Urf»t  UA' 
club,  brings  to  otir  recoUeetion  a  mofvuomtk  on  the  part  el  the  frisodt;  of  Bp)«tQ|Mi^.  ia.  .ScoMead,  y^p^^f^^aSn 
...  . ,    ..        _  ,    ...^  .     ..    _.,.i^  .  nvnenaatii)n-:-4l»     '    ' 


have  to  lay  with  regard  to  the  paisty  in  other  r«i|ped^»  is  entitled  to  our  unreserved  conynei  ____      __  _. 

aoeiety  for  printing  and  distribntaiy  axnon^  its  membets,  works '  illusuUtiVe  of  tl^  hittoqrj  of  £^lac6|tat:^'  ^^  I 


t  UfeSi  to><wetewldA  ilBSeiSiii  Ifcer 
08t  a  blank.     We  sineerelj  hope  ueit 


field  Ts  a  rich  one^And  if  it  is  Uke^"  that  the  nal  of  tl»  ibembeM  off  the  4ab  may  diiHt  tttem  to>win4>'wldAi 
party  in  a  faTourable  light, y«t we  mui  remanbertlua  it  is  te  pp(qty  enOiiiyiasIn  tM. hift^ 
of  kno^edge— ftovei  without  which,  the  annals  of  9)ich  a  country  as  this  would  be  almost  a 

A\.t^  KaJv  v^*^ * m-: i. -    -    -■^  a^  V.^  ^.^.Vi_^  *<..  ^^^.^^^^Jt  k^^^k      •    'llflt 

the  e^ttiflwood  Society.  •  ^         ,  ;.  "»f  • .-  ' -i  .   ..  miiwh    i»'/»Tifh 
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the  MtfHk^^iittlfihJt'^ti^^ise  lilia<a&j^4fflid- 


%  ifti  ifi^  ti<ie«^8<y'i]ltt«iM^iitf^g^^;  fi^i  «N4' 

'^h^'^'all'»ib^K^<^<^^tl;^a^]mHMb^.^^ 

cfioi''''  ldttyio^4fit^6i^  ^MHfaNfdliMM^aMliioai 

c«(iini^h  Mitti^til  w8o'ihiglM>l^'tfhiM|i'Withi(A»^ 
fy^iftb'i^f '«ota  '«!»  «^kntttklily  !<»<  Ophti0^.tb« 
g«t«!tiiiteM^irt!tt'^  mddiy^  itb-iilted  ib  46 

^i'^ii^'iikHkA'lpi^Utfy  'Wa«(*^tMS^M(*>i}^e»M 

^yn^of'GklCMhiiliiiyf^iBtfit^  Mikt^dr^otslei  In 
barnsy  in  old  mms,  in  wild  aeqneatned  gkna,  or  in 
taott^u^a^  t  ^«\Bpi;^a!  C%tti(^  ins  kM«  so 
XQic^  .9(,i;S5e:i}!je|^i^tj84-wi»Ln^  style,  oif ^^oefiry  in 
ik«4  thihBpifayteiii^  i4.night:Jbaire  xda(eU  noicb. 
of  tiiMi^tb^  ^!B^  li  «K)dnddMioe«ii^Qh  dttpmfti* 
^^  fifftWI*'T?509ld  p^W  4k  j|uJgment>,6ne  of  the.oM 
Ml^fdin^.kk'tlM  Agifcol  Ghacka  1I».  iafav.mr.  of 
tb«  tii«a'>^BMI^ed'C)Nirel^  niaA  agolast  tk« 
CoYe&%a(^;ijfji^  fi!PBloy^  a^ln^t  Uiese  Eplscppkl 
ckfiT*.  ..  iii  tlu»4eaiyoa,af  PatliaoMnt  inmMdiatelj 
MowtertiM^'BMM^  iniothM  aei  was  passed^  i«^ 
<I«IriBg£^ltCc^paln)inister6  hot  6nly  to  take  the 
oaths,  and  pray  for  the  king  and  royal  family,  bnt  to 
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pditfdhlllQftt^^M^dlnGftt^'liinpzisoiifneniin  oaaeof 

Wa^iftbble  M^  be  tiifliqioitedj  as  afelonffoB'seTen 
yeiu«;^«ild'4ih«0>«r«i!^<boBf«spdiidmg  peiiaktflBie>^ 
vHted^giiinit'  tiw  .inemiibe»«fitlie  cnigBe9ati^]it». 
(^19^^  iht.^^)  i!  ItuppeAi^tiialthflKhfld  ten 
admb'tHlBlMw  inithe^.ieeKding/of.ihr^.aet. .  Undor: 
iUr  t^i^^^sblaie'of  4[h«/S«ittiiik  BpiflBopal  dbrgy 
i«^d(feMti  tludrjlettan^wd  tlkoi^^^ey  m(ald  be 
tffl^it^  tOLfKi^boii  ptiM^  ;. '  bni.it'/vtas  ^^^ 
tmittoft^  ^e^<^einiBKn«.'dMit.tlna^^bo4y.(teild' 
b^Milow«d}tD(«oiidntifeiiiim^«iMdiBn  wt  wDa'pasfed^. 
ih'  l7^4lepTMbg'aU<detg7inta»of.ib»pfi«tU#go  i>& 
iti|fi^tttil»g;<wlMHUd  ^t  hald^urdsn  in  theClhiitvh 
df ^ftl^iiwl  kiM  ifdand^  (ai^G^i  II..o«  4^.)  r  Of 
(^itte  iMe  littlMloitof  ihe;aMli4P»«b^rii^bvwa 
otih^^B^Mme»Miy  an«lih6  aniftiiOathiOlicf  lawa  of 
tte»^gliict|i(fa^<?e|iitaiyyK)Biy  made  ibe  JQpteoopaU^ 
^itt^^tteiiyo^)bM0te&tk>ihriatt]ifl&r;»di^OiiA 
iMtb%1rt)oUtitK^pidnai{»UiJ  ItisiMiftof4i9lAi^'- 
liMtt^bpVftfiMiontdibbaBpieiBttntiBB^eairfaJM]^ 
Wii^^tkikiiiAiifik  iMtAek-  iT])«'£piMe|Ma  clei^ 
btff^lh^i'kg^-MUi  td  wMkiiinnness,  ir.iiot  ^nite 
wHH'k6>ttiudFfiei«etdefia|ioey'aa  tbdir  Biraslpytei^W 
yMHomdm  <itwMdii^i»ltt«fethk«ot»  thai wbexo. 
nHW^tbut'ilbiir  penona  ^mi :  pseaenl^  tH^i  el^rgyr 
HMYi'Wiis'ttoibaiocnndexBdf'aaioffiGiiitiDgiiR  fr/Con«< 
gktigiirioitf  ;^faidcf]tinwBidM&£i«akni)  iwafli  bald  te  ^noH  Ai 
iM4li^tmi-li»ttiir/leMing.£niripea|da  f^  bei  pm-: 
ddMi'inlthtf  i:rodip/(wltei;9.dbe>aovTi(Be.iraB  petCnnRed^ 
Tt4i(21»i4fcei«tft«paiieiitbarB  efitheaoastegftHon  stood 
dttlbitey  iQflMafhaaibftgi'.rtfdfcivflbitAmUBg^flach.^ 
riCM^  lMr««itfMr,aDdti^iiMgymeBjaiiffi»t^ 
M«Ki$»>K&daaMBgodiefa'«dioaiiliainM  haie  pAsa^ 
ctfiftfykitoiiobiMbii;  thepsiwU  Otoe  .tiJM)  'viU.not 
bej^^ttesnjto  ian^  aa&oKittiab^am  k  dmmor^Tr- 
SMmrtln^jotlalitotUotibC.^nllOc^^ 
glittidMiii  we  'sbtaAfprMilUy'ftnicHttiMg  fto^inag- 
niiosiAi^iflttfiniifaeitdeBiflslaalMiona.of  th^pro- 

t'  i^¥hi^tlusoM.'ib»tiend0rdicd»ins«ypfK>fW  found 
tf'VmT'^on^emenbiflxovsefor  itas«fE(eriring  their 
tiiegwuce^to^tlM. firf  asirick  Imck*  On  tb»t  ;Occar 
sljlttyiblict^iiaoobiilismy^frD^^baililg  «»  ^dhsreaoa 
toii^p4f9ii^w]uyifiiittgoi.ithe:U|>p^Mband  wonid 
haya^liha'diatifjtotMn  «f  eoroneta  and  jeonunissiof^^ 
came  to  be  only  an  adherence  to  a  genend;pnncj^ 
^ltt^iiiid}pdopMicanifinAH0xs^ftMB£QQr  deseritiog  prin- 
oifiMf'Vii^  will  not}jBnffifle  f4»r..deMtiliing^  paiiti«v. 
TJkk  non-ijQibia^Qiir^thB  daath W  tbmr  James  the 
Bightii,  said/ te  thetssdvfa*^b«».  ^n»oaT  yonng 
di0v;^er,  is  i  w>w  a  >  dfaip^ted)  dieea^ed ,  soi,  who 
will  not  Hto  long,  and  on  his  death,  as  of  course 
thfr  QajraraihliiftB  would  be'  th«  nest  in  snooesaion, 
we  may  |)repaT«  oui«elve»  for  being  loyal  subjects* 
J^oor  C^Us  Edward  (JJed  in  1788,  and  thcAi  there 
was  an  pnd  of  JacM^wiMna  s  lor  was  not  Geoige  III. 
the  ^ext  Keit  to  Chaxles  Ed<(vard^  The  ingenuity 
of  tiils,  syppoaitioh  lay  in  the  practical  sppHoation 
oi  tiie  maxim^  ^*  WIm^  ignonmne  is  blis^  'tis  foU^r 
to  be  wise.*'  Thi^y  ^Miild  a  lineal  snoo^saoc  to 
their. mind  in  George  IlL^  and  they  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  ask  if  there  were  any  mare  lineal  one« 
Are  there  in  this  country  any  absolnilo  legitimatists 
at  the  present  day?  If  there  be,  it  must  be  grati* 
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fying  to  them  to  know,  that  a  whole  host  of  foreign 
princes,  including  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  Louis  Philippe  and  Don  Carlos, 
stand  between  the  present  reigning  family  and  tho 
lineal  feudal  representation  of  the  Stuarts. 

It  happened,  soon  after  they  had  thus  come  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  reigning  family,  that  the  poor 
and  obscure  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  persuasion  in 
Scotland  were  able  to  do  one  of  those  useful  turns 
for  their  potent  brethren  of  the  south,  which  are 
so  often  the  means  of  bringing  inferiors  under  the 
friendly  notice  of  their  betters.  After  the  United 
States  had  achieved  their  independence,  they  afford- 
ed no  more  livings  for  well-connected  young  men 
in  England  ;  and  those  citizens  who  adhered  to  the 
Episcopal  communion,  were  obliged  to  look  out 
for  the  means  of  keeping  up  an  apostolical  succes- 
sion at  home.  Their  bishops-elect  applied  to  the 
Church  of  England  for  consecration;  but  there 
were  grave  doubts  in  the  way  of  its  being  acceded 
to.  True,  that  those  "who  enjoyed  the  monopoly 
of  the  spirit  which  has  been  communicated  from 
the  apostles  downwards  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
should,  on  any  grounds  of  political  expediency, 
refuse  to  communicate  the  source  of  the  bread  of 
life  to  those  who  desired  authority  to  administer  it 
to  the  hungering  millions,  was  too  monstrous  a 
thought  to  be  entertained — ^at  least  to  be  given 
utterance  to.  But  then  there  were  many  sources 
of  doubt  and  hesitation.  The  Church  could  not 
forget  that  its  head  was  the  king,  and  that  it  was 
required  to  consecrate  no  bishops  but  such  as  the 
king  presented  to  it ;  and  here  were  people  who 
had  been  kicking  in  the  heels  of  this  ^*  the  best  of 
kings,"  and  whose  whole  spirit  and  principle  were 
at  war  with  principalities  and  powers,  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual.  In  this  juncture,  the  haughty 
Church  of  England  recollected  that  she  had  a  poor, 
despised,  trampled  relation,  who  nevertheless  had 
the  blood  of  the  church  in  her  as  red  as  in  herself: 
who  had  thus  all  the  virtue  that  was  to  be  com- 
municated by  the  touch  in  her ;  and  yet  by  reason 
of  her  poverty  and  insignificance,  had  no  position 
in  society  to  lose  by  contact  with  the  unclean 
thing.  The  Church  in  Scotland  could  not  be 
brought  lower  than  it  was;  far  from  hav- 
ing any  nice  scruples,  it  was  delighted  with  the 
opportunity  of  showing  itself  useful  to  the  great 
relation.  The  American  bishop  was  consecrated, 
and  the  English  hierarchy  said  it  would  remember 
the  favour,  and  some  day  or  other  would  make  it 
up  to  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland. 

On  the  death  of  the  Pretender,  when  all  the 
Episcopal  cleigy  in  Scotland  began  to  pray  for  the 
joyal  family,  the  time  for  remembering  this  pro- 
mise had  come,  and  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Scottish  Episcopalians  were  repealed  in  1799. 
The  act  extended  only  to  those  who  should  sub- 
scribe the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  oaths  to 
government ;  and  it  prohibited  Scottish  clergymen 
who  had  not  been  ordained  by  the  Anglican  Church, 
from  holding  benefices  or  officiating  in  England, 
(32  Geo.  III.  c.  68.)  No  other  legislative  measure 
afiecting  Scottish  Episcopacy  was  passed  until 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  when  provision  was 
made  for  any  clergyman  of  that  church  obtaining 


license  to  officiate  on  any  one  day,  or  any  two 
days,  in  a  diocese  in  England,  on  his  producing 
certain  testimonials  from  the  officials  of  his  own 
body,  admitted  by  an  English  bishop.  The  act 
which  gave  this  scanty  privilege,  contidns  a  r^ 
strictive  clause  prohibiting  any  person  who  has 
been  ordained  in  Scotland  from  holding  an  Eng- 
lish benefice,  though  he  should  be  re-ordained  in 
England ;  so  that  the  only  persons  who  cannot,  by 
any  legal  possibility,  hold  any  of  the  comfortable 
English  livings,  are  the  clergy  of  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copal Church,  (3  and  4  Vict.  c.  33.)  Yet  the  act 
was  considered  a  great  boon,  because  it  acknow- 
ledged the  existence  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland,  and  made  it  look  very  like  an  institutioD 
by  law  established.  But  surely  the  acknowledg- 
ment wa9  very  like  that  which  the  prince  bestowed 
on  the  man  whom  he  told  to  get  out  of  his  way. 

And  now  let  us  have  a  glance  at  the  intemal 
proceedings  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland. 
No  sooner  had  it  obtained  the  notice  of  its  great 
sister,  than  it  began  to  enlarge  its  proportions  and 
increase  its  influence.  A  distinction  must  be 
made,  however,  between  its  position  in  the  noith 
and  that  which  it  held  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
In  the  former  it  was  the  hereditary  religion  of  the 
aristocracy;  and  the  removal  of  the  penal  laws 
only  called  it  from  its  hiding-plaoe.  In  Aherdeai' 
sliire,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  districts^  it  has 
been  the  rule,  fron^  time  immemorial,  ti»t  tb« 
gentry  go  to  the  chapel,  and  the  democracy  to  the 
kirk,  or  the  dissenting  meeting-house.  There 
Epiacopacy  has  but  slightly  extended  itself  of  late 
years ;  but  in  the  south  it  has  become  a  foshionabfe 
church.  Crushed  as  it  might  be,  it  was  impossible 
to  divest  it  of  its  air  of  gentility  ;  and  when,  after 
its  long  suppression,  it  arose,  shook  itself,  and  pat 
itself  to  rights,  it  appeared  as  genteel  and  comely 
as  ever.  It  has  always  managed  to  look  upon 
itself  as  ike  Church— the  Church  which  natursUjr 
should  have  been  the  established  one,  but  which 
was  driven  from  its  supremacy  by  the  usurpation 
of  Presbyterianism,  as  Charles  II.  was  kept  from 
his  throne  by  the  usurpation  of  Oliver  GiomwclL 
Acoordingly,  it  called  itself  cAa  Church,  not  bavin; 
a  sufficiently  microscopic  eye  to  detect  the  existence 
of  any  other  body  having  a  claim  to  that  name. 
*'  History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,"  ia  the  iitk 
which  Bishop  Russell  gives  to  his  two  volumes  oo 
the  history  of  Scottish  Episcopacy ;  nor  has  the 
Established  Church  ever  been  able  ooUoquially  U> 
group  the  Episcopalians  with  other  dissentos. 
People's  habits  and  associations  have  refused  to 
indorse  the  character.  Charles  II.'s  notions  of  a 
religion  for  a  gentleman,  have  been  fully  justified 
by  the  dimensions  to  which  fashion  and  gentility 
have  enlaiged  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland. 
The  finest  eecksiaatioal  edifices  in  Edinboigh 
belong  to  this  sect.  Let  the  traveller  compare  the 
handsome  chapels  of  St.  John's  in  Prince's  Street, 
and  St.  Paul's  in  York  Phioe,  with  the  little^  dingy, 
obscure,  but  interesting  fane,  where  one  of  the 
most  zealous  and  able  of  the  Scottish  EpiKopal 
cleigy  administers  the  services  of  religion  st  the 
foot  of  Camiber's  Close,  and  he  will  have  before 
him  the  respective  types  of  Episcfiipa^,  and  the 
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Mine  nligion  as  it  tzisted  under  the  shadow  of  the 
penal  Isws^  nourished  under  the  wing  of  the  aris- 
tocntic  establishment  of  England. 

Now,  here  was  laid  a  fine  soil  for  the  opinions  of 
the  new  High  Church  party — ^Tractarian,  Puseyite, 
orbj  whatever  other  name  it  maybe  called — to  take 
joot  in;  and  it  shows  symptoms  of  a  goodly  vigour. 
Daring  the  past  six  years  there  has  been  great 
bustle  in  Ihis,  as  in  other  religious  bodies  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  great  as  b  the  noise  which  the  Free 
Cbarch  is  making,  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  a 
•tranger  to  pass  through  a  certain  stratum  of  so- 
ciety in  this  country,  in  which  he  might  never 
know  from  its  whisperings  that  any  other  religious 
bodjr  existed  besides  *' the  Church  J'*  He  will  hear 
about  **  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese,"  or  perhaps 
""the  Dean."  He  will  be  told-4  thmg  he  might 
have  asked  in  vain  about  ten  years  ago— what  dio- 
we  he  lives  in.  A  handsome,  commodious  building, 
which  would  do  no  discredit  to  a  populous  pari^ 
in  England,  reoeives  him ;  and  it  is  "  the  Church," 
no  longer  the  chapel,  as  it  used  to  be  termed.  In 
Uiifl  church  he  will  find  marriages  and  baptisms 
pezformed— 4hey  used  of  old  to  be  solemnized  in 
private  houses.  He  will  find  other  matters,  per- 
haps, savouring  a  little  more  strongly  of  the  new — 
we  beg;  pardon,  the  primitive  doctrines.  Thus,  he 
mwA  not  speak  of  tiie  Episcopal  Church  of  Scot- 
land, as  he  might  have  done  a  few  years  ago — ^it  is 
'^theieformed  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland;"  and 
iti  officials  aro  neither  to  be  termed  ministers,  nor 
clergymen,  but  **  Catholic  priests,"  a  name  start- 
Uog  to  Protestant  ears.  He  will  find  mankind  always 
ipoken  of  as  divided  into  two  orders — ^the  clergy 
and  laity,  the  latter  including  all  Presbyterian 
oiniiters,  and  all  persons  who  profess  to  conduct 
wonbip  in  dissenting  meeting-houses.  His  invi- 
tations to  dinner  will  be  dated  by  the  saints'  days ; 
tad  if  he  is  not  acquainted  with  Bo]andas,he  may 
be  poaded  hew  to  keep  his  appointments.  He  is 
mtrodaced  to  very  clerical  High  Church  lookinggen- 
tlemen,  ^  Cathc^ic  priests ''  as  above,  wearing  their 
eaasocks  in  society,  or  on  the  streets,  along  with  '*  a 
angle  breasted  frock-coat,  made  rather  loosely,  and 
reachiDg  somewhat  below  the  knees;"  which  is 
what^^J^  EnglUh  Churchman**  newspaper  sug- 
gests as  the  proper  costume  for  young  Puseyism. 
Thiongh  the  connivance  of  discreet  tailors,  this 
Betamorphoeb  was  made  very  gradually  but  de- 
cidedly ;  eo  that  it  would  be  hard  to  say  at  what 
puticalar  point  the  mere  secular  garb,  vulgarly 
called  a  surtont,  became  an  ecclesiastical  robe, 
which  leaves  little  distinction  between  the  appear- 
snee  <tf  a  **  ScoUish  Catholic  priest,"  and  that  of  a 
Belgian  official  of  the  same  denomination.  All  these 
dianges  profess  to  be  resumptions  of  the  ways  of  the 
primitive  church.  It  may  have  been  that  St.  Je- 
nnae  and  St.  Augustin  wore  shovel  hats,  long  sur- 
toQte  of  biaok  Saxony,  and  small- clothes— but  Ra- 
phael and  Rubens  seem  to  have  thought  otherwise. 
Some  years  ago  the  surplice  was  of  comparatively 
ms  use  in  Scotland,  but  now  the  priest  must 


preach  in  it,  as  it  is  primitiye.  Gradually,  too, 
the  priest  began  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  congre- 
gation when  reading  the  creed ;  and  now  a  few 
years  have  enabled  him  to  turn  his  face  full  to  the 
east,  whereby  he  looks  in  the  direction  of  Norway, 
a  circumstance  which  is  no  doubt  of  very  vital  im- 
portance to  those  who  see  and  hear  him.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  cut  out  of  a  newspaper  a  few 
months  ago,  conveys  in  its  whole  tone  the  altered 
appearance  which  Episcopacy  is  making  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  the  account  of  the  consecration  of  a 
chapel — ^we  beg  pardon,  a  church,  in  a  small  village 
in  the  north;  and  anyone  accustomed  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  things  were  mentioned  by  the 
press  some  ten  years  ago,  will  see  distinctly  that 
a  change  has  come. 

CONSECBATION  OP  St.  JaMES's  ChURCH,  CrUDEM.— Ou 

Thursday  the  16th  instant,  the  new  church  at  Cruden 
was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  assisted 
in  the  sacred  solemnity  by  a  considerable  number  of  his 
Clergy,  habited  in  their  surplices.  The  petition  for  con- 
secration was  presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Pratt,  the  In- 
cumbent, in  the  united  names  of  himself,  the  Bight  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Erroll,  Patron,  and  the  several  membere  of 
the  Vestry.  After  the  signing  of  the  Petition,  &c.,  in  the 
usual  forms,  the  morning  service  was  commenced  by  the 
Incumbent,  the  lessons  being  read  by  the  Rev.  A.  Ran- 
ken,  and  the  Communion  Service  by  the  Bishop  and 
others  ;  after  which  an  excellent  and  appropriate  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  Bishop,  firom  Psalms  xxvi.  8 
— **  Lord,  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  thy  house,  and 
the  place  where  thine  honour  dwelleth."  The  ground 
around  the  church  was  also  consecrated  for  the  purpose 
of  Christian  burial,— a  temporary  tent  being  erected  fbr 
the  accommodation  of  the  Bishop.  The  church  is  bailt  in 
the  early  English  style,  having  long,  narrow,  lancet  win- 
dows, with  alternate  buttresses,  and  a  spire  about  ninety 
feet  high,  which,  from  its  elevated  position,  is  seen  to  a 
great  distance,  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  structure  is 
plain  and  simple,  but  chaste  and  appropriate.  The  in- 
ternal arrangements  are  all  carefully  studied.  The  en- 
trance is  in  the  west  end,  with  a  centre  aisle  leading  up 
to  the  chancel,  which  is  raised  three  steps  above  the  body 
of  the  church,  and  contains  the  altar,  a  prothesis,  and 
sedilia.  The  window  is  composed  of  three  equal  lan- 
cets of  finely-stained  glass,  by  Wailes  of  Newcastle,  re- 
presenting various  and  appropriate  symbols  of  the 
church,  all  very  rich,  but  chastely  subdued  to  a  general 
tone  of  great  harmony  and  beauty.  The  pulpit  and  read- 
ing-stall are  placed  on  the  steps  on  each  side  of  the  chan- 
cel, leaving  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  altar  and  east 
window  from  the  middle  aisle,  and  giving  full  effect  to 
the  beautiful  low  and  light  rail  which  separates  the  chan- 
cel. The  construction  of  the  reading-stall  is  particularly 
elegant,  and  contains  a  lectern  and  prayer-desk,  and  is 
much  more  appropriate  for  its  specific  purpose  than  those 
generally  in  use.  On  the  whole  the  edifice  presents  a 
very  church-like  appearance,  and  docs  the  greatest  credit 
to  the  architect,  Mr.  Wm.  Hay,  whose  teste,  judgment, 
and  zeal,  we  hope  to  see  further  exemplified  in  many 
succeeding  structures  erected  to  the  honour  of  God*fl 
Holy  Name,  and  the  good  of  man.  The  ground  has  been 
granted  by  the  Earl  of  Erroll,  who,  with  his  amiable 
Lady,  has  otherwise  nobly  and  liberally  contributed  to 
this  pious  work  ;  which  we  trust  will  cause  their  names, 
with  those  of  many  others,  to  descend  in  blessed  remem- 
brance to  generations  yet  to  come. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  prevent  this 
High  Churchfeeling,  whichhas  been  growing  among 
the  Scottish  clergy  from  being  a  mere  passing 
eflPervescence.    It  has  already  been  the  subject  of  a 


•  The  ctlebnied  Sa^^e  Gotha  Almanac  for  the  present  year,  mentioning  in  iti  chronicle  the  dwniption  of  ^e.Kirk,  and 
wisbiiig  to  give  Hi  readers  the  proper  name  of  the  non-Intrusionists,  sars  they  are  called  Puseyite*.  Such  i8  the  importance 
»tt»eW  by  te  Qermai  to  tbote  commotions,  vhich,  when  seen  close'byi  ftPP«»'  «  ^  ^*y  ^'^^  "^^^  ^^  ^"^ 
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quarrel  vhich  has  occasioned  not  only  hard  words, 
but  clerical  blows,  aiming  at  salaries  and  privileges, 
of  which  farther  on.  It  is  also  mightily  encoura^^ 
by  the  animosity  of  the  Free  Church  party,  which, 
by  its  incessant  outcries  and  taunts,  is  doing  its  best 
to  drire  young  Puseyism  to  desperate  acts  of  cleri- 
cal pomp  and  party  aggrandizement.  In  fact,  every 
outcry  which  Presbyterianism  makes,  is  but  driv- 
ing Puseyism  to  perform  some  evolution  more  ec- 
centric than  any  it  has  hitherto  tried ;  and,  indeed, 
the  youth  may  be  compared  to  an  adventurous  boy 
who  has  got  on  a  chimney-top,  much  to  the  horror 
of  his  old  aunt  below,  every  scream  and  angry  ges- 
ticulation from  whom  only  prompts  the  young 
idea  to  run  more  extravagant  risks  of  that  destruc- 
tion which  the  old  lady  believes  will  certainly  be 
the  result  of  his  gambols. 

Indeed,  any  person  who  has  a  respect  for  the 
sober  virtues  which  characterized  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland  in  former  days,  and  who  would 
wish  to  see  it  retain  the  same  quiet  unobtrusive 
demeanour,  must  feel  apprehensive  as  to  the  results 
of  the  present  Presbyterian  mania  for  bsulting  it, 
and  will  naturally  dread  that  so  much  bullying  will 
drive  it  into  a  fighting  attitude,  and  make  it  (for 
it  has  considerable  power  in  the  sympathy  of  the 
educated  and  rich  classes)  turbulent  and  domin- 
eering, instead  of  peaceful  and  humble.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  tone  adopted  towards  Episcopacy 
by  the  friends  of  the  Free  Church,  we  present  our 
readers  with  a  passage  which  we  noted  in  a  news- 
paper some  months  ago.  We  are  sure  it  will  dis- 
gust all  our  right-thinking  readetrs;  and  as  the 
partjr  who  penned  it  has  probably  been  ashamed, 
in  his  soberer  moments,  of  such  an  exhibition  of 
rancour^  we  are  unwilling  to  draw  attention  to- 
wards him  by  mentioning  the  newspaper  in  which 
the  passage  appeared. 

,  The  writer  tells  us,  that  a  countryman  **  far  from 
bigoted,*'  stepped  into  an  Episcopal  chapel  in  Edin- 
buigh,  during  the  time  oi  worship,  and  made  the 
following  reflections  : — "  He  heard  the  organ,  and 
saw  the  surplice  for  the  first  time.  The  tawdry 
apostles  in  the  great  window,  suggested  to  him  the 
painted  figures  stuck  over  a  show-booth.  The  con- 
gregational responses  reminded  him  of  the  Irish 
echo.  The  posture  makings — kneelings— chang- 
ing of  pulpite  and  of  vestments,  the  alternate  em- 
ployment of  the  two  clergymen,  the  read  prayers, 
the  organ  so  musically  devout,  all  impressed  him 
at  first,  as  the  mere  components  of  some  piece  of 
dignified  amusement — some  grave  scene  in  a  masque 
or  drama  ;  and  he  grew  suddenly  warm  as  he  re- 
membered, that  he  was  witnessing  it  all  on  a  Sab- 
bath. But  the  feeling  became  deeper  when  he 
thought  of  the  pageant  as  religious,  when,  by  a  na- 
tural association,  the  long  and  dreary  persecutions 
of  the  seventeenth  century  rose  in  his  memory,  and 
he  felt  that  all  around  him  smelt  as  of  murder. 
He  shut  fast  his  eyes  ;  and  when  he  opened  them 
again,  the  surplice  of  the  officiating  clergyman 
seemed  as  if  spattered  with  bk)od." 

It  is  hi  charity  to  be  presumed^  that  the  adjective 
"tawdry,"  notwithstanding  ite  grammatical  use, 
was  intended  to  apply  not  to  the  apostles  them- 
selves, but  to  the  manner  in  which  they  hftd  been 


represented  by  the  artist ;  but,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  writer  s  hot-headed  zeal  against  an  oppos- 
ing sect  makes  him  forget  that  part  of  its  belief 
which  is  common  te  all  Christianity,  and  prompts 
him  to  talk  irreverently  of  that  which  it  is  t«  be 
hoped  he  has  some  veneration  for,  as  a  part  of  the 
Presbyterian  creed.  With  the  organ  and  the  surplice, 
a  person  brought  up  in  a  diffei'ent  religious  fonn 
cannot  be  expected  to  sympathise.     But  sui^y 
that  mind  could  not  have  much  Christianity  in  it, 
which,  listening  to  the  responses,  conteining  some 
of  the  most  solemn  passages  in  Scripture,  set 
itself  to  search  for  an  analogy  with  the  Irish  echo. 
The  vision  of  the  clergyman's  surplice  spattered 
with  blood,  and  the  smell  of  murder,  are  an  elegant 
attempt  to  **  improve  '*  the  persecution  of  the  GcTe- 
nanters  in  the  seventeenth  century.    When  people, 
as  the  nominal  representatives  of  the  contending 
parties  of  a  century  or  two  ago,  take  ^redit  for  tU 
the  sufferings  and  achievemente  attributed  to  those 
who  so  bore  the  same  name,  it  would  seem  to  be 
consistent,  both  with  poetical  analogy  and  vith 
justice,  that  the  party  last  persecuted  is  entitled 
to  brag  of  persecution.     The  Episcopalians  perse- 
cuted the  Presbyterians :  admitted ;  but  the  latter 
have  had  a  long  revenge,  and  were  for  a  consider- 
able time  persecutors  in  their  turn.    In  common 
justice  they  should  wait  until  they  have  had  an- 
other turn  of  persecution,  (they  have  teied  to  pro- 
cure one,  but  have  failed,)  before  they  can  lay  any 
just  claim  to  this  pecuUar  distinction.    In  con- 
templating such  effervescences  of  zeal  as  the  above, 
it  is,  however,  but  justice  to  keep  in  view  that  self- 
complacent  affectation  of  superiority,  on  the  part 
of  the  Episcopal  party,  which  has  called  it  forth. 
There  is  something  especially  provoking  in  the 
theory  of  the  apostoliod  succession.    It  convevs 
to  those  who  believe  in  it,  a  distinct  palpablehere- 
ditary  title  to  religious  superiority,  which  admits 
of  no  dubiety.    It  is  the  best  put-together  piece  of 
clerical  machinery  that  has  ever  issued  from  the 
workshop  of  priesteraft ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  it  should  be  viewed  with  aomething  Uke  ad- 
miring envy  by  those  who  have  toiled  after  it  in 
vain. 

The  Scottish  Episcopal  Charch  is  just  now  in 
this  peculiar  position,  that  it  caa  influence  the 
movements  of  the  ponderous  Church  of  Englan^^ 
without  being  harnessed  to  it.  That  church  has 
a  prodigious  vi3  inertiof.  Disinclined  to  endangtr 
itself  by  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  spiritual 
domination,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  firm  as  a  rock 
in  resistance  to  iimovation«  A  mighty  lever  would 
be  required  to  move  it  in  the  latter  direction ;  but 
in  the  former,  even  the  small  and  frail  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland  may,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
have  influence  on  it.  Now  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  is  a  voluntery  church,  and  theiefore  ftee 
in  all  its  movements.  It  has  no  dignities,  iio  weakh, 
no  restraining  Acts  of  Parliament  to  keep  it  ftm 
doing  as  it  thinks  right.  When  a  set  of  deigr- 
man  are  started  in  a  paiiionlar  diivotion,^  tliey  never 
know  when  to  stop,  till  they  tumble  or  get  out  of 
breath.  For  the  probable  efSfect  of  such  a  coune 
upon  the  poor  voluntary  Episcopal  Chuxch  in  Scot- 
land, we  should  feel  sorry.    If  tt  fend,  a»;wc  think 
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is  not  uhliiely,  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  swollen^ 
pamperedy  and  insolent  Church  of  England,  we 
would  find  in  that  a  compensation  for  the  mischief 
it  may  accomplish  in  Scotland. 

But  there  is  a  question  which  has  to  be  solved 
More  any  one  can  predict  with  clearness  that  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  clergy  are  to  pui-sue  the  career 
they  hare,  started  on:  will  their  flocks  follow  them? 
We  suspect  not.    Tractarianism  is  not  one  of  those 
forms  of  religious  thinking  which  will,  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  become  popular.     The  women,  who  are 
the  staple  commodity  of  the  religious  public,  shun 
it  as  if  it  were  the  pestilence.     Men  who  have  for 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years   been   regular 
church-goers,  and  have  seen  or  heard  nothing  to 
make  them  suppose  that  the  doctrines  of  their 
church  differed  very  materially  from  those  of  their 
neighbours  the  Presbyterians,  will  find  that,  as 
Monsieur  Jourdan  had  been  talking  prose  all  his 
Kfe  without  knowing  it,  they  have  been  absorbing 
Popeiy  without  being  conscioiis  of  the  impregna- 
tion.   There  is  too  much  both  of  superstition  and 
of  clerical  assumption  in  the  doctrines  of  this 
school  to  make  it  have  many  followers  at  the 
present  day,  beyond  the  clergy  themselves.     The 
use  of  wl^at  is  called  the  Scottish  Communion 
serrice,  which  has  hitherto  been  adopted  by  but  a 
very  ftw  of  them,  is  much  desiderated  by  the 
others.     This   service  was  founded  on  what  is 
called  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  and  was 
sirangfed  at  $ome  period,  not  very  precisely  ascer- 
tained, ^arly  in  the  la3t  century.    It  is  now  lying 
hefore  us,  bnt  we  cannot  venture  on  a  criticism  of 
it.    We  have  spoken  without  restraint  of  forms, 
ceremonies,  and  vestments;  but  the  internal  beUef 
which  attends  tlie  outward  symbols  of  any  class  of 
Christians,  is,  in  our  view  of  it,  too  sacred  a  sub- 
ject to  be  80  discussed.    We  may,  however,  state, 
with  reference  to  this  service,  that  according  to 
the  account  given  of  it  by  its  supporters,  there  are 
two  points  in  ity  as  to  which,  if  they  be  different 
from  the  Romish  doctrines  of  transubstantiation 
and  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  we  cannot 
perceive  where  the  difference  lies.* 

Of  the  tendency  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  the  Scoitish  Episcopal  Church  and  their 
stipporters  in  England  to  superstition  and  priestly 
domination,  we.  could  produce  many  instances. 
Ve  find  their  advocate  and  organ.  The  Engluk 
(^hnhman,  saying  of  the  medical  profession, 
"The  elevation  of  the  healing  art  from  its  present 
tiegradation  to  the  dignity  and  glory  which  it 
wally  possesses,  as  a  gift  of  the  spirit  and  a  subor- 
dinate office  of  the  church,  must  be  desired  by 
e^ry  Christian.**    The  elevation  of  an  inductive 


science  to  the  dignity  and  glory  of  being  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  priestcraft !  A  favourite 
topic  of  declamation  with  the  writers  of  this  party,  is 
the  notion,  that  calamitous  deaths  and  a  failure  of 
male  issue  characterize  the  families  who  acquired 
what  was  called  ecclesiastical  property  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  and  will  continue  to 
attend  all  who  come  into  possession  of  these  land?, 
until  some  one  makes  them  over  to  the  clergy  of 
"the  Reformed  Catholic  Church."  In  "The  Lord^s 
house:  a  discourse,  by  the  Rev.  John  Marshal],^' 
Episcopal  clergyman  at  Blairgowrie,  there  is  the 
following  passage :  "  It  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
crimes  of  fielshazzar.  King  of  Babylon,  that  he 
took  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
and  turned  them  to  profane  uses.  Learn  from 
his  fate,  that  what  has  once  been  set  apart  for  the 
service  of  God  is  holy.  Learn,  from  the  fate  of 
those  men  who,  three  hundred  years  ago,  robbed 
the  church  in  this  land ;  learn,  from  the  violent 
ends  they  came  to,  and  from  the  miseries  which 
pursued  their  children  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren, till  the  families  of  most  of  them  were  extin- 
guished, that  under  the  Christian  as  well  as  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
sacrilege;  that  tithes  and  offerings,  however  much 
they  may  have  fallen  into  disuse,  are  still  due 
towards  the  support  of  God's  worship ;  and  that, 
in  retaining  back  from  the  maintenance  of  God^a 
priesthood,  and  the  services  of  his  sanctuary,  what 
you  can  and  ought  to  off^r  publicly  for  sucih 
purposes,  you  are  retaining  not  what  is  your  own, 
but  what  God  has  commanded  you  with  a  Willing 
heart  to  give.**  An  inductive  philosopher  might 
be  inclined  to  say,  that  in  the  days  of  violence  to 
which  the  above  remarks  apply,  many  men  who 
built  churches  came  to  an  untimely  end,  but  that 
there  was  not  thence  any  reason  for  inferring  that 
the  building  of  the  church  was  the  cause  of  the 
untimely  deaths.  But  we  prefer  leaving  counter 
disputes  to  exhaust  each  other  In  the  manner  of 
the  two  Ivilkenny  cats,  and  shall  hand  the  para- 
graph over  to  the  Free  Church,  merely  observing, 
that  what  the  author  means  by  "God's  priesthood," 
is  a  real,  apostolical,  warranted  priesthood,  and 
that  he  would  be  so  far  from  considering  that  the 
support  of  free  churches  or  any  such  schismatic 
institutions  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  injunction,  that 
he  would  probably  consider  such  a  misapplication 
a  fidight  degree  more  reprehensible  than  the  conduct 
of  Belshazzar  himself. 

The  Tractarian  party  are  not  w^ithout  those 
appeals  to  the  eye  and  to  the  associations  which 
constituted  of  old  the  life  and  blood  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  thus 


Among  tlie  varioQA  pAinjphlets  which  have  been  written  on  this  subject,  th«  best  account  of  the  character  of  the  Scottish 
J^c«  win  b*  foTtnd  in  ^  Tttie  aiithorit^  and  use  of  the  Scottish  Oomnumion  office  irindi<iated.  by  the  Rev.  P.  Cheyne,  Tncam- 
Mitef  6«u  JohnVi  Cfaa^,  AkArdesn.''^  Some  popular  pbeaAhers,  abxi^ni  to  keep  fiuvoar  in  all  eves»  had  been  endeavouritag  to 
ui«9th  Oavo  tjtft  eha^^actffiftkp  «iC  thM  service.  Mr>  Cheyne  mis  tbem  before  the  wovl4  in  all  their  hone^  asMriiy :  for  he 
Va?."^  thepi.  He  annvunces  them  as, "  Jst,  The  sacrifice  in  the  euchuist.  2d,  The  real  spiriiual  presence  and  participation 
of  Cbtnt^  bodjr  and  blood.  ?d,  Die  commemdration  of  the  fiaithfil  departed.**  Surely  the  word  spiritual  might  advantage- 
^f  ^dbpMued  widi  !■  the  ieooad.  It  onhr  Mrves  to  cxvate  mysticism,  and  to  make  obsoare  and  oontMdtctory  that  whieh, 
vithont  it;,  would  have  a  distinct  meaning.  It  appean  that  Mr.  Cheyne's  is  one  of  those  chapela  where  it  ia  not  expedtebt  to 
ti^  _  Scottish  form.  He  reerets  this,  and  says  he  has  **  sustained  a  loss  by  being  debarred  the  use  of  that  venerable  forxn«** 
an  argumnt,  that  the  same  doctrinea  are  contained,  though  not  expressed  with  the  same  fulness,  in  the  Enirlish  liturgy,  ia 
•oe^^ch  we  eaanotaenpi^head  in  relation  to  a  Mrrioe  from  wmdk  atty  m^ation  of  diem  was  #xelnded  trem  pmdential 
'^nt;  b4«s  ^t  .b^,  ifi^  m  any^iSxed  form  of  the  kind,  ihB  pejofon  envying  it  wij^  by  a  sort  of  fiction  of  law,  bold  every- 
thing  to  be  Otre  expreased  winch  he  thinks  ought  to  be  so. 
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gain  a  few  yotaries ;  but  the  present  age  does  not 
present  a  good  field  for  the  operation  of  such  influ- 
ences, and  we  do  not  think  their  success  can  be 
large.    Yet  they  are  operations  worth  observing  as 
they  pass ;  and  perhaps  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  organs  of  Tractarian- 
ism,  may  feel  interested  in  a  specimen.    An  ac- 
count of  the  consecration  of  the  church  of  St. 
James's,  Enfield  Highway,  brings  us  as  distinctly 
back  to  the  fifteenth  century  as  the  Kirk  proceed- 
ings in  Scotland  do  to  the  seyenteenth.    *^The 
clergy,  vested  in  surplices  and  stoles,  formed  into 
procession,  and  moved  towards  the  church,  headed 
by  a  boy  in  surplice,  carrying  a  square  silk  ban- 
ner, displaying  a  silk  cross  upon  a  red  shield." 
We  are  told  that  the  ^'episteller  and  gospeller" 
(novel  clerical  denominations,  probably,  to  most  of 
our  readers)  had  their  precise  places  within  the 
rails,  and  that  ^Uhe  remaining  clergy  were  seated 
stall  wise."    "The  services  throughout  were  per- 
formed with  the  most  e:tact  propriety.    One  point 
of  order,  which  is  very  much  neglected,  calls  for 
notice.    Before  beginning  the  gospel,  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Neale  crossed  the  altar  to  the  north  side,  where 
a  lectern  was  placed  for  the  purpose."    A  ballad 
was  sung  by  the  children,  which  its  singular 
beauty  and  spirit,  no  less  than  its  tone  of  ante-Re- 
formation feeling,  prompt  us  to  extract.    And 
here,  lest  we  should  be  charged  with  inconsistency 
kk  admiring  that  which  we  exhibit  as  an  indication 
Of  a  tone  of  thinking  which  is  certainly  far  from 
meeting  our  approval,  we  beg  to  draw  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  mere  literary  or  antiquarian  admira- 
tion of  a  poem  breathing  the  better  parts  of  the 
spirit  of  an  older  and  less  civilized  age  than  our  own, 
and  an  admission  that  the  principles  it  Indicates 
as  fit  for  adoption  in  the  present  age.    We  admire 
Scott's  Vich  Ian  Vhor,  and  CampbeU's  Oneyda 
Chief,  without  admitting  that  Glengarry  was  a 
sagacious  practical  philosopher,  or  having  any 
wish  to  see  young  England  imitating  "the  stoic  of 
of  the  woods — ^the  man  without  a  tear."    But  now 
for  the  ballad : — 

A  song  for  the  times  when  the  sweet  charch  chimes 

Called  rich  and  poor  to  pray, 
As  they  opened  their  eyes  by  the  bright  sunrise, 

And  when  evening  died  away. 

The  squire  came  out  from  his  rich  old  hall, 
And  the  peasants  by  two  and  by  three. 

And  the  woodman  let  his  hatchet  foil. 
And  the  shepherd  left  his  tree. 

Through  the  churchyard  dew,  by  the  churchyard  yew, 

They  went,  both  old  and  young  ; 
And  with  one  consent  in  prayer  they  bent, 

And  with  one  consent  they  sung. 

They  knelt  on  the  floor  till  the  prayers  were  o'er/ 

To  the  priest  they  gave  good  heed : 
Who  would  not  bless  the  good  old  days 

When  our  church  was  a  church  indeed ! 

Christmas  was  merry  Christmas  then. 

And  £aster-tide  the  same  ; 
And  they  welcomed  well,  with  merry  bell, 

Each  Saint-day  as  it  came. 

They  thought  with  love,  on  the  Saints  above, 

And  the  pious  days  of  old  ; 
We  toil,  and  we  slave,  till  we  drop  in  the  grave. 

And  all  for  the  lost  of  gold. 


But  little  we'll  care  what  wieked  men 

May  say,  or  may  think  of  ill ; 
They  kept  their  Baints*-days  holy  then, 

WeUl  keep  them  holy  still. 
We'll  cherish  them  now  in  times  of  strife, 

As  a  holy  and  peaceful  thing ; 
They  were  bought  by  a  faithftil  prelate's  lift, 

And  the  blo<Kl  of  a  martyr'd  king. 

Having  enlarged  to  such  an  extent  on  the  his- 
tory and  prospects  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
we  must  now,  in  the  briefest  manner,  give  an 
account  of  the  schism  which  has  occurred  in  it, 
and  which,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  we  think 
not  unlikely  to  extend  to  England.  The  Rev.  D. 
T.  K.  Drummond  of  Edinburgh  was  the  first  rebel. 
Being  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  patty,  he  hcW 
certain  prayer  meetings,  which  were  said  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  terms  of  one  of  the  canons  of 
his  church.  He  maintained  that  the  canon,  which 
was  a  lately  established  one,  was  made  with  a  paN 
ticular  reference  to  his  own  case :  and  the  suppoai- 
tion  is  not  unlikely  to  be  correct;  for,  on  looking  at 
the  canon  in  question,  (the  28th,)  we  find  that  it 
is  couched  in  an  angry,  scolding  phraseology,  trith 
an  evident  intent  to  hit  at  somebody.  The  Bishop 
reprimanded  Mr.  Drummond;  and  the  latter,  view- 
ing the  whole  circumstances  of  his  position,  ^^ 
signed  his  connexion  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  and  got  himself  established  as  clergyman 
of  a  chapel  in  commtinion  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  north,  a  like  dispute  assumed  a  more 
formidable  aspect.  The  chapel  of  St.  Paul's,  in 
Aberdeen,  was  one  of  those  which  had  been  estsb- 
lished  at  the  time  when  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  was  attempted  to  be  suppressed  by  the 
legislature.  Its  congregation  professed  to  be  m 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  ther 
engaged  English  clex^gymen  as  their  pastors.  Vari- 
ous attempts  had  been  made  to  unite  it  with  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church ;  but  there  were  two  ob- 
stacles in  the  way :  the  chapel  possessed  a  conside^ 
able  amount  of  property,  which  it  did  not  wish  to 
see  subjected^in  any  way  to  the  control  of  the  Scot- 
tish Bishops;  and  the  congregation  was  not  partial 
to  the  doctrines  of  those  neighbouring  clergy  who 
belonged  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  In  an 
unlucky  hour  a  *f  Deed  of  Union  "  was  execnted, 
by  which  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul's  was  put  underthe 
authority  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  vith 
the  reservation  of  all  its  distinctive  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. The  incompatibility  of  the  union  was  soon 
apparent.  Sir  William  Dunbar  waa  required,  by 
the  Bishop  of  the  district,  to  be  present  on  certain 
occasions  when  the  Scottish  communion  office  was 
to  be  employed.  He  pleaded  the  reservation  of 
rights  and  privileges,  and  refused  to  be  present.  He 
was  next  required  to  hold  a  collection  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  Society.  Sir 
William  said  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mana- 
gers or  trustees  of  the  chapel,  and  the  managert 
did  not  sanction  the  collection.  In  vindication  of 
his  conduct,  Sir  William  appealed  to  the  deed  of 
union.  The  Bbhop  had  nothing  to  do  with  mana- 
gers and  deeds  of  union,  and  only  saw  before  Mffl 
a  rebellious  priest.  When  he  discovered  that  a 
feud  was  inevitable.  Sir  William,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Mn  Drummoiid^  diieoaneeled  biwtif  witii 
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tbe  Scottish  EpiMopal  ChuTch.  Bnt  the  northern 
Bishop  was  not  contented,  like  his  junior  brother 
of  the  south,  with  letting  his  opponent  escape. 
He  went  into  the  srmonry  of  the  church,  and  pull- 
ed out  one  of  those  old,  rusty,  terrible-looking  wea- 
pons, whieh,  in  these  days,  are  more  apt  to  blow 
those  who  employ  them  to  pieces  than  to  hit  an 
eDemy.  The  bishop  excommunicated  the  schia- 
mstic.' 

Noaaodet  Stygius  Plato  tentare  qnod  andet 
Effrenos  Monachns,  plenaque  fraudis  anus. 

And  now,  the  effect  which  these  things  must 
hsre  upon  the  Church  of  England  may  be  seen  at 
a  glanee.  An  English  clefgyman,  holding  English 
orders,  has  been  excommunicated — all  in  proper 
style  and  form,  we  doubt  not>  by  a  tribunal  of  the 
l^iseop&l  Church  in  Scotland.  The  reason  why 
he  is  excommunicated  is,  because  he  holds  by  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  English  Church,  and 
TrfusM  to  adopt  those  of  another  body.  Will  the 
English  church  ratify  the  punishment  professed  to 
he  imposed  on  him  by  that  body  ?  Will  the  Eng- 
lish Church  justify  him  in  disobeying  a  Bishop  of 
agister  church  t  Nice  questions.  The  English 
Bishops  are  profoundly  silent,  but  not  so  the  Eng- 
lish Tractarians.  They  rare  against  this  lukewarm- 
»i8,and  insist  that  some  measure  should  be  adopted. 
The  Englith  Churchman  asks,  "Can  such  a  degrad- 
ed and  excommunicated  priest  receive  preferment 
iB England?"  and  then  it  continues,  « There  wUl 
he  found  patrons  weak  and  wicked  eiiough  to  try 


how  far  they  can  succeed  in  insulting  our  prelates^ 
by  imposing  on  them  a  man  whom  they  are  bound 
to  regard  as  a  heathen-man  and  a  publican  [Query, 
Would  thb  plea  hold  good  with  the  Excise,  and  en- 
able Sir  William  to  open  a  tavern  without  a 
license  X]  to  try  and  disparage  the  sacraments,  by 
forcing  us  to  receive  them  at  the  hands  of  one  who 
is  himself  cast  off  from  the  benefit''  The  silence 
of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England — a 
silence  deeply  expressive  of  their  consciousness  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  question — cannot  last.  If  it 
had  been  a  man  in  Scottish  orders  only  who  had 
been  driven  forth  from  the  pale  of  the  church,  the 
difficulty  might  have  been  got  over ;  but  here,  an 
official  of  the  small  voluntary  Episcopal  commuf 
nity  of  Scotland,  has  professed  to  deprive  a  clergy- 
man of  the  privileges  which  he  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  powerful  establishment  of  England. 
If  the  excommunication  be  sanctioned,  what  a 
power  over  the  members  of  the  great  establishment 
is  given  to  the  small  voluntary  church  !  If  the 
excommunication  be  treated  as  merely  mo^t'nomt- 
nU  umbray  what  an  impulse  will  be  given  to  tha 
excitement  of  that  party  who  are  burning  to  break 
off  from  the  English  establishment  I  It  seems  to 
us  that,  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  calculate,  a 
division  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  not  to  be 
more  surely  predicted  in  the  deposition  of  the  re- 
cusant ministers  of  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie^ 
than  a  division  of  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be 
anticipated  as  the  result  of  this  Bchlsm  among  the 
Episcopalians  of  Scotland. 
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BY  AN  IRISHMAN. 


Sm  Robert  Peel  has  achieved  a  triumph  in  Ire- 
land. The  Common  Law,  in  which  he  trusted,  has 
ahadowed  him  with  laurels.  Long  ago  he  said  he 
would  try  it ;  and  after  much  delay  and  hesitation, 
Mr.  Attorney-general  Smith  received  his  orders  to 
h«gin.  But  that  eager  officer  did  not  leave  the 
eTent  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  Common  Law. 
Aware  of  what  virtue  there  is  sometimes  in  a 
Special  Jury,  he  thought  it  good  to  dilute  "  the 
Rhetor's*'  PUl  in  that  menstruum;  and  between  the 
two,  the  effect  is  complete.  A  happy  accident 
(many  worthy  people  may  account  it  a  praviden- 
(tjrfone)  favoured  the  experiment.  Certain  "alien" 
ingredients  were  most  opportunely  neutralised ;  and 
the  result  has  far  exceeded  the  hopes  of  the  patient 
and  of  his  friends.  The  Common  Law  has  been 
H|»de  effectual  for  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  reputation  as  a  constitutional 
minister  comes  out  as  bright  as  ever. 

Ay,  there 's  nothing  like  it,  that  glorious 
British  constitution,  wherein  great  lords  and  snug 
placemen  plume  themselves ; 

**  Nothing  like 
A  fkir,  free,  open  trial,  where  the  crown 
Ctn  ehoose  its  jury  and  appoint  its  judges.** 
The  crown  did  choose  its  jury  here,  its  dozen 
picked  men  of  quality.'*    It  chose  twelve  Pro- 
wttnts  to  try  a  number  of  Catholics  for  political 


offences,  who  were  of  course  found  guilty.  If  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  not  satisiied  with  such  exer- 
tions to  insure  them  the  full  benefits  of  the  Com- 
mon Law,  why  common  justice  is  thrown  away 
upon  them. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  recorded  its  solemn 
approval  of  these  things.  I  make  no  question  of 
the  readiness  of  the  same  honourable  house  to 
ratify,  if  need  were,  and  at  the  nod  of  the  same 
master,  the  administration  of  any  other  sort  of 
law,  civil  or  military,  which  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  same  delinquents.  But  as  an  Irbh 
Protestant,  I  must  very  religiously  protest  against 
the  rule  of  law  founded  upon  these  remarkable 
proceedings,  and  laid  down  by  the  Earl  of  Roden 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  settling  the  constitution 
of  all  future  juries  for  the  trial  of  Irish  repealers. 
"  It  is  impossible  to  suppose,"  said  the  noble  Earl, 
"  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  could  act  on 
juries,  without  being  more  or  less  biassed  in  opinion.** 
Whether  they  be  Repealers  or  Anti-repealers, 
Agitators  or  what  are  called  Orange  Papists,  it  is 
all  one  in  the  sweeping  judgment  of  this  highly 
respectable  legislator.  No  Roman  Catholic  is  to  be 
trusted  on  a  jury  appointed  to  inquire  into  a  poli- 
tical offence.  This  is  Lord  Roden's  vindication  of 
Mr.  T.  B,  C.  Smith's  creed-culling  system ;  and  it 
is  the  honest  way  of  accounting  for  it.    Ronift^ 
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C&thoHcs  must  be  exdaded  from  th«  ji^-box  <m 
political  trials,  and  tke  whole  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  finding  verdicts  for  the  crown  mnst  be 
undertaken  by  the  Protestants. 

To  this  rule,  if  it  is  to  be  the  rule  of  otnr  govem- 
menty  (and  I  declare  it  looks  very  like  it,)  I  for 
one,  as  an  humble,  but  I  hope  a  conscientious  Pro- 
testantj  would  emphatically  cry,  *^Not  content." 
I  object  to  it  on  yarious  grounds,  ehieffy  of  a  per- 
sonal nature ;  for  the  constitutional  objections  I 
leave  to  such  guardians  of  popular  rights  atid 
liberties  as  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  may  be  impolitic, 
it  may  be  unjust,  it  may  be  outrageous  to  the 
feelmgs  of  the  Catholics ;  but  if  he  has  no  desire 
to  eonoUiate  that  body,  or  to  cause  their  feelings  to 
be  respected  by  his  underlings,  let  him  look  to 
it*  My  objections  are  of  a  more  selfish  kfnd. 
They  regard  the  safety  and  comfort,  the  honour 
and  the  character  of  the  Protestants  alone. 

We  are  a  very  small  minoirity  in  this  Wnd  ,*  alhd 
for  divers  reasons,  which  it  is  nnnecessary  to 
advert  to  here,  are  ahready  eyed  with  enough  of 
popular  suspicion  and  jealousy.  We  have  never 
entirely  coalesced  with  our  neighbours  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith ;  even  in  oUr  social  hours 
of  inteioonne  wiUi  them,  there  is  a  reserve  on  toth 
sides  approaching  sometimes  to  the  confines  of  dis- 
trust* 

Snce  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  ReMef  Bill,  iri- 
deed,  and  more  distinctly  since  a  liberal'  andfalir 
coostmotion  was  glten  to  its  provisidns,  in  mhity 
instances,  by  the  governments  of  iJords  Normanby 
and  Fortescue,  the  Catholics  have  felt  their 
equality  more,  and  the  Protestants  been  more  pr^ne 
to  acknowledge  it.  The  partHion-wall  over  which 
they  had  mutually  scowled  at  each  other  i^as  fast 
mouldering  away,  and  they  stood  on  a  more  car- 
dial and  confidential,  because  a  more  level  fbotittg. 
But  Lord  De  Grtyy  to  do  him  justice,  spared  "no 
wisdom  to  check  this  process  of  amalgatnatron^ 
He  went  back  to  the  twilight,  out  of  whibh  it  hkd 
been  the  intention  of  government  never  to  emerge, 
unta  the  Reformers  took  them  by  the  shoulders 
and  pushed  them  fairly  into  the  open  day.  Pi«c- 
tical  ascendancy  with  nominal  equality  is  the  key 
to  this  excellent  persons  rule;  and  the  jealousy 
engendered  by  preferences  on  account  of  reKgton 
was  rapidly  restoring  its  old  line  of  demarcatlbn, 
M'hen  the  Attomey-general  Stepped  ih  to  crowii 
the  good  work  with  his  SpeeialJury. 

It  is  against  the  evil  cdnsequedces  whith  may 
spring  from  ^is  cause,  that^  as  a  Protestaritf,  I 
call  on  the  government  to  protect  me.  *  What 
right  has  Sir  Robert  Peel— for  he  is  the  man— to 
set  me  up  in  the  invidious,  unsafe,  and  hostile  posi- 
tion which  his  Attorney-general  woUld  assign  to' 
me  and  every  other  Protestant -in  the  country, 
merely  to  insure  the  sueoess  of  his  pbliliWl'  pro^- 
cutions  ?  In  three  of  the  provfaicea/  w^  afe  ricarceiy 
more  than  a  twelfth  of  the  population ;  yet  a  nifttk 
is  to  be  set  upon  us  M*^Tke'*  government  juh)rt. 
When  we  take  the  way  to  'the  pai4^  t^hurch, 
should  we  meet  a  neighbour,  'who  priyS  to  i^ 
Virgin  Muty,  we  shall  say,  or  seem  to  him  to  say, 
•*  Stand  by,  for  I  am  worthier  than  thou  r  T  am  a' 
government  jur6r."      It  is  eaiy  td  foJ^^^  th-at 


the  6hs:radter  of  ^  g&vBthms^  i|^  will  soon  1>6  ss 
agreeable  a  passport  Into  Irish  society. 

It  is  said,  that  there  are  three  millions  of  Repeal- 
ers in  Ireland.  The  members  of  the  govemineDt 
do  not  dispute  the  amount.  On  the  contnuy,it 
seems  their  wiidi,  f  rem  party  motives,  to  exaggente 
th^  numbers.  They  are  quite  wSfing  to  sdnit, 
that  O^onneli'has  three  millions  of  followen, 
who  look  up  to  Mm  with  inquiring  and  esgw 
eyes,  demanding  evermore,  "  Is  it  peace  or  war  r 
There  are;  besides,  three  millions  inoi*e  of  OathoBcs, 
who  hate'  not  declared  themselves  Repeslers,  and 
of  wliom  a  paternal  and'  honest  government  couM 
have  no  ri^  to  assume  that  they  are  othefwise 
than  well^-aiFecfted  to  the  exiking  order  of  thmgs. 
But  the  officer  of  "this  government  brands  the 
whole  Catholie  body,  without  e^ceptimi^  ss  <li»- 
qualified  to  discharge  the  duty  of  eominon  juwn 
upon  their  o^tbs ;  and  one  of  its  principal  sapport- 
ere  stands  up  inf  the'  House  of  Lords,;  and,  uniepiovei 
by  any  memb^  of  the  Cabinet,  though  several 
we^  present^  proclahnsthat  it  is-^impossftleevw 
to  suppose ''  that  a  Catholic  ca&  give  a  ti^  veadid 
between  the  sbvereign  and  her  Irieli  sabjeisU. 
They  set  no  store  by  those  Catholibs  who  hsTe  re- 
8&sted  the  most  powerfulandf^rmidableSblicitatioBS 
to  engage  in  the  great  movement;  but  hoH  them 
all  alike  unworthy  to  be  trusted  with  the  trial  of 
an  issu^  at  common  law.     . 

tti9eems*then  that  all  th^  legal  and  een^tnl^Bl 
m^tUodtf  thiit  may  bis  taken  to-ftttrtdiu'the  UnbB, 
must  bd' worked  but'  throiigh  the  agenef  of  Pnn 
te^tants  6hly  $  and  there  appeare  some  fovee  «f 
truth  in  Mr.  Sheilas  tannt,  that  for  any^ctia  Mft- 
stitudona!  measures  which  may  hereafter  be  resort- 
ed' to,  tlie  same  cldss  of  instmmesitB  -urnst  be 
eitclusiVely  efajpl6y^;  ^  Ireland,^  sAys  that 
shtewB.  and  saitastie:  speak^,-  ^Ireland  Is  to  he 
ruled  'bjr  Protestant  jutbni,  and  PretestMit  <diai^ 
and  t^retest^nt  gaolers ;  %ut  Prote^taintittrors,  %a^ 
Protestant  chaiges,  and  FHrotestant  {^ Jers  reqnin 
that  Prbtefitant  bayonets  should  sustain  them." 

YeSj  in  truth ;  after  the  broad  separation  made 
by  the  government  in  the  chbice  of  civil  ^instil- 
ments to  effect  its  policy,  its  military  ^pporten 
must  be  of  the  same  stock.  It  would  be  a  gross 
ini^bnsi^tency  tb  suppose  that  tho  Catholie  soldier 
can  W  ntore  trustwoKhy  thiin  th^*  GMholid  jmr^r ; 
or  that  it  w6uld  be  sate  to  plaice  <  a  smsk^et  in  his 
hand,  tind'  i^^tfire  him'  to  use  it  against  tho» 
wtioiti,  in  hte  civil  Capacity,  he*  wotildseiMier  per- 
jure himself  than  pronounce  guilty  of  a  miade^ 
meanour. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  pursue  this  part  of  tht  sub- 
ject, or  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  events  wWeh 
might  put  such  surmises  to  the  probfl '  Bttough 
has  been  siald  to  show,^h3t  ih'a  miHtary>  as  Bellas 
in  it  civil  point  of  view,  it^  Is  ho  ienfriabl^  lK»t 
whi<^h  the  Irish'  PVt>test6ks  s^eu^  d^^a^  ts 
occupy,  through'theTcibd  parthdity  of  th*  minis- 
terial pattt>hs.  'Whether  the  battib  fi^  lo'  bto  ta^ht 
In  the  jtiry4>02  or  in  th«' mardialkd'ttli^ tl^ 
brunt  of  it  toust  be  borne  by  thtfn^ ;  sai  toe  HJditew 
of  success,  .all  the  di^astr6us  conse^^uen^ea^if  dsfeati 
wiH  be  laid *t  their  ddOTi  '  '  •  ^  ''" 
'And  for  whfit  Sile  ih^*  T^liW' ti-ehed*nt*r 
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these  pftqb?i  Why  «^  tl^^y. eijiq^eq^  to,  cpnteod 
gainst  such  fearful  odds,  and  Xfiake  thepxselves 
objects  o£  saspiodon  and  dialike  to  all  tlieir  oeigh- 
bwin  ?  Are  ibey  the  only  persons  in  Ireland  who 
are  iatei:ested  in  defending  the  union  with  Great 
Britain?  Are  their  liyes,  their  property,  their 
nllgtoa  at  staJbe  move  than  those  of  the  Catliolic 
nohUity,  the  gentij^  and  the  thousands  of  indus- 
trious lu^ers^and  men  of  hu^tness,  who  as  yet 
staiui  alW  from  Uio  stniggle  1  No,  this  is  not 
pieteaided,;  hut  an  estahlishn^ent  is  threatened;, an 
a8tabli«]mMni>  of  wbich  they  are  raiher  lukewann 
nippQrtera;  .nevertheless,  no  hands  hut  theirs  are 
worthy  even  Indirectly  to  extend  a  protecting  hand 
to  it,  and  in  its  defence  they  are  expected  to 
concentrate  within  themselves  all  the  loyalty  of 
the  land,, and  come  f^xt^  the  sple  legitimate  cham- 
ps of  British,  cpnnexion. 

With  the  church  itself*  in  its  ordinary  ministra- 
UoQ%  tb«^  Episcopalian  Protestants  have  generally 
ao  laalt  to  .£^d :  and  if  it.  can  he  preserved  with* 
out  beiqg.made(  an  object  of  invidious  distinctions, 
orapioeteKt  for. injustice  to  other  religioua  com-^ 
muiiti^  it  has  undoubted  claims  to  support. 
Compared  to  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  it  is 
eoUtjed  to  req>eot*  As  a  member  of  the  churchy  I 
voneia^  its.  jnstitations,  and  regret  to  see  them  so 
^erteiy  attacked  by  enamies  and  so  unwisely  de* 
fended  by  those  who  profess  to  be, its  onlytru^ 
ftieod^,  .  It  ia  bigbf y  to  bo  valued  as  our  best  safe- 
inwd  against;  ti«;o^miscjtu«fvous.spiritSy  al<«fri^s  busy 
in  IreU^.and  never  mo^  rampant}  thanat  thia. 
aoQ4«at;  thai  ia,  to  say.  Superstition  on  the  one 
liud,  ai^  Eanatipiflan  on. the  other.        .     , 

Bat  that  tiie  ahur^h«  caa  continue  to  stand  many. 
yeaiaio«i(gei^  upoa  its  present  temppral  pillars  of 
R«at-charge  apdJBisbppB'-hinds9<her,most  ^mfpm/^ 
supporters  ha vopeasedjto  iiop^.  ,  The  late  debate. 
in  the  fioiise  jof .  Oqnunons  haa  ^aled  her  fate,  q« 
m  4s€mdign$  JEkuAii^hmant.  Th^re  is  not  i.  •  Pro- 
teitant  in  Ireland,  (wit^  th^  exception  of  those 
Northern  bloods  .who  stiJU.  imagine  that  Uletei;  ean 
btti  the  world,)  who  i^  not  thorouglily  persuaded, 
that  '^  J^f^  has  upaet  the  coach  "  again ;  and 
th^  are  few,  who  know  Jnhun^^  thai  are  not  as 
^^^^^lopghly  Benaible.  that  he  would  never  have  at- 
tempted luc^  » trick>  if  it:  were  not  too  plain,  that 
an  u^W-v^ith)  or  without  hinv— was  inevitabJ/a. 
Th6  (uienJa$i^  is  doomefd,  be  Lord  Stagey  never  so 
iquQDTeaUi^iaid  though  Sir  James.Grahafn  himself 
sbwild  oAce.moiire  kivoke  the  Kii^g  of  Terrors  with 
th6  awlol  imprecation-— 

"  May  I  be  cold  before  that  dreadfbl  day, 
Preaa*d  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay  1" 
Tlie  external  inviolability  of  the  church  is  almost  ^ 
psstpmying.for«    . 

What  is  the  use  then,  or  where  is  the  honesty,  of 
stiiring  up  tb^  Protestants  of  Ireland  to  an  unequal 
s^g8;lewii|ie]g)itfbldtheixownnumbers,£(>rathing 
whtoheawiotlaaty  and  abovit  which  a  very  small 
px<ofiQrtioiii  el  t^em  <are  in  any  degree  interested  ? 

The  temporcii  establishment  of  the  church  is  not 
AQ  aflUr  of  vital,  impojrt  to  churchmen  in  geheral. 
'HM^ilesgy^ oC,oqY\rse»  are  anxious  for  its  preserva^ 
tion ;  and  so  are  the  principal  part  of  the  nobility,  , 
Midftf  the.higbeBclasa  of  gentry;  for  whose  yeungf r 


sons,  asPr.Boyton.once  most  ingennonsly  con- 
fessed, the  church  has  been  a  comfortable  nursing- 
mother  in  times  past.  The  whole  number  of  these 
may  be  about  three  or  four  thousand  ;  but  for  the 
rest  of  the  Protestant  community,  her  tempting 
endowments  have  nothing  sacred,  and  the  enormous 
revenues  of  the  bishops  they  utterly  abhor.  If 
you  want  to  hear  the  luxury  and  arrogance  of 
ecQlesiasticsJL  dignitaries  reprobated  to  your  heart's 
content,  you  must  hear  them  spoken  of  by  Irish 
Protestants  of  the  middle  classes.  One  and  all, 
they  lift  up  their  voicea  against  Prelacy  and  ita 
pufiPed-up  insolence.  On  this  point,  every  old  lady 
in  Ii^land  is  a  sort  of  Cuddy  Hwdriggs  mother, 
and  rattles  away  with  as  voluble  and  unrestrained 
an  elocution. 

JSqt  ia  it  the  ladies  alone,  or  the  Protestants  of 
the  middle  order,  who  show  their  want  of  respect 
for  those  who  have  the  vule  over  them.  Some  of 
our  n^ost  eminent  st^portess  of  ^*the  Protestant 
caus^**  are,  iu  practioe,  adherents  of  the  Voluntary 
System,  Your  high  religionists  are  rarely  seen  at 
a  parish  church ;  but  run  about,  '^having  itching 
ears,"  in  search  of  those  who  can  best  tickle  them 
with  transcendental  theology.  And  where  are  such 
teachers  to  be  found  ?  In  Episcopal  conventicles, 
attached  to  some  Magdalene  Aaylum  or  Lock  Peni- 
tentiary, where  the  chaplain  is  paid  out  of  the 
Sfindayicoltection^  at  the  door ;  and  he  is  accounted 
the  n^ost  elective  preacher  who  seaaons  his  dis- 
cp^se  the  highest  tp  the  popular  palate  with  ex- 
travagant pavadQxes.  . 

There  s^Te  about  a,  do;ten  of  those  self-accredited 
ambassadors  in  DuUin,  and  ita  inomediate  neigh- 
bourhood, whose  spacious  chapels  are  crowded  to 
the. ceiling  every  .SwQ4ay  with  excited  listeners, 
while  tb^ir  theme  iafre^iMnitly  to  rail  at  the  un- 
re^enerate  and  unconverted  state  of  the  regular 
clejgy#  and  to  call  pu  their  hearers  to  oome  out  of 
theformal,.Bo«l-destroying,  Christ-denying  temples, 
where  '^  the  gospel  is  not  preached."  To  hear  these 
prophets  taking  up  their  parables,  a  stranger  would 
almost  suppose,  the  ArcUbishop  of  Dublin  were  a 
heathen,  and  half  his  clergy  no  better  than  blind ' 
leader^  of  the  blind.  Yet  it  is  to  hear  them  that  the 
parish-churches  are  forsaken,  and  the  doors  of  the 
popular  chapels  are  be8et,an  hour  before  the  ringing 
of  the  bell,  (I  had  nearly  said  the  rising  of  the 
curtain,)  by  mobs  of  well-dressed  persons,  squeezing, 
crusliing, quarrelling, and  sometimes,  lam  ashamed 
to  say,  swearing,  as  if  they  were  waiting  for  ad- 
mittance to  see  Fanny  Elsler,  or  hear  Kean  tear  a 
passion  to  tatters.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  very 
much  the  same  sort  of  thing. 

Among  the  voluntary  rovers  ,on  such  occasions, 
the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  almost  every 
public  man,  who  has  been  distinguished  in  Parlia- 
ment during  late  years  as  an  uncompromising 
supporter  of  the  Chmrch  Establishment  in  all  iU 
abuses.  Mr.  Frederick  Shaw  sets  out  from  his 
country  seat,  .near  Rathfamham  leaving  the  vicar 
and  V  dearly  beloved  Roger  "  the  clerk,  to  discuss 
high  church  divinity,  while  he  proceeds  to  hear 
^  the  trut^*  aa  it  flows  mended  from  the  tongue 
of  a  m^lo^dramatio  declaimer  in  what  was  once 
Astley's  Amphitheatre.    Serjeant  Jackson,  when 
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he  was  a  sexjeant^cfoiMed  the  cityfromLeeson  Street 
in  the  extreme  south,  to  Dorset  Street  in  the  ex- 
treme north,  to  perform  his  derotions  at  the  Beth- 
esda  chapel.  The  distance  was  too  great  for  a  walk; 
his  horses  therefore,  to  the  scandal  of  many  serious 
people  who  did  not  keep  carriages  themselves,  knew 
a  good  deal  more  in  those  excursions,  than  ought 
to  be  known  in  any  enlightened  stable,  of  a  Sabbath 
day's  journey.  Even  Mr.  Litton  eschewed  the 
orthodox  humdrum  of  The  litera  9cripta,  and  fol- 
lowed the  babblings  of  the  philosophy  inyogue.  The 
famous  Lord  *  *  *y  the  Corinthian  pillar  of  the 
Establishment,  for  a  long  time  kept  a  wild  parson, 
— indeed  I  don't  know  but  he  may  keep  him  still — 
(as  Mrs.  Packwood  kept  a  poet,)  to  guide  him  in 
the  true  extra-parochial  way  to  the  skies.  Another 
yery  remarkable  personage  of  this  party,  has  been 
80  graphically  portrayed  by  a  master-hand,  and 
the  drawing  is  so  perfect,  the  colouring  still  so  fresh 
and  true,  that  even  now,  after  a  lapse  of  two  and 
twenty  years,  whoso  meets  the  learned  baron  in 
his  solemn  walk  to  the  chapel  of  the  Magdalene 
Asylum,  will  at  once  recognise  the  picture.* 

That  these  men  should  offer  battle  for  an  Estab- 
lishment, which  none  of  them  consider  sufficient 
to  save  their  own  souls,  is  one  of  those  strange  con- 
tradictions which  surprise  us  erery  day  in  the  per- 
sonal conduct  of  public  men.  They  may  hare  a 
high  sense  of  sincerity  in  such  eccentricities ;  and 
if  so,  it  is  certain  they  are  quite  disinterested  also ; 
for  they  declare  by  their  practice,  that  for  them- 
selves they  would  have  nothing  to  apprehend, 
though  the  whole  fabric  were  to  fall  to  pieces  about 
their  ears.    Impavidai  fsrieni  ruincs. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  who  form  a  consider- 
able section  of  Church  Protestants,  would  be  equally 
unaffected  by  the  shock ;  and  a  very  large  msjority 
of  the  Tithe-rent-charge-paying  squires  make  no 
secret  of  theur  opinion,  that  the  said  Rent-charge 
is  a  grievance. 

Who  then  constitute  the  party  of  the  JSstablish- 
meniy  the  whole  Establishment^  and  nothing  but  the 
&t(Uflishmenty  in  Ireland  ?  Not  the  Presbyterians 
of  Ulster,  nearly  half  the  Protestant  people  of  the 
country ;  for  they  look  upon  it  as  a  rag  of  Popery, 
and  would  be  well-content  to  see  their  Episcopalian 
friends  cut  down  to  a  moderate  Regium  dimutn.  The 
recent  decision  of  the  Irish  Judges,'confiirmed  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  rejects  the  validity  of  Pres- 
byterian ordination,  will  not  serve  to  increase  the 
attachment  of  that  sect  to  the  spirit  of  Episcopacy. 
The  Primate  of  Armagh  is  said  to  have  busied 


himself  unnecessarily  in  bringing  the  question  to 
this  offensive  issue ;  and  a  strong  and  indignant 
feeling  has  sprung  up  in  the  breasts  of  all  the 
Synod,  which  is  now  venting  itself  in  Btmdiy 
warm  resolutions,  and  spirit-stirring  speeches, 
throughout  the  Northern  Counties.  Should  par- 
liament, therefore,  be  moved  to  ''lay  hands"  upon 
the  temporalities  of  the  See  of  Armagh,  yon  ma? 
rely  on  it,  as  surely  as  one  good  turn  deserves  ano- 
ther, that  Brother  Jack  will  neither  say  nor  do 
anything  to  interrupt  or  retard  the  work.  Let 
those  who  boast  of  their  apostolical  succession,  he 
will  say,  be  assimilated  also  to  the  apostolical  con- 
dition, and  prove  their  exclusive  right  to  keep  the 
keys,  by  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  first  Bishops. 

Nor  will  the  Towers  and  Palaces  of  the  Estab- 
lishment meet  much  wanner  defenders  amon^ 
the  church-going  farmers  and  men  of  business,  who 
do  not  see  a  Liahopor  a  dean  once  in  a  twelvemonth, 
and  universally  exclaim  against  the  inordinate 
pride  and  riches  of  those  blaei  princes.  If  the 
curate  calls  upon  such-— class  persons,  of  a  morning, 
in  his  parochical  rounds,  it  is  as  much  clerical  in- 
tercourse as  they  are  ever  favoured  with.  Thej 
see  their  Catholic  neighbours  of  the  middle  rank 
living  on  terms  of  amicable  familiarity  with  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  that  church.  I  have  myself 
had  the  honour  of  meeting  Archbishop  Murray,  at 
the  table  of  a  gentleman  farmer;  and  there  were 
gathered  about  him,  in  cheerful  and  friendly  con- 
verse, members  of  his  iSock,  who  might  have  been 
seen  in  the  morning  selling  cattle  at  Smithfield  or 
carrying  samples  of  oats  to  the  Corn-exchange. 
There  was  no  sign  of  embarrassment  on  either 
side.  It  was  evidently  an  accustomed  meeting. 
Yet  the  Metropolitan  did  not  lower  his  dignity  in 
the  slightest  degree  by  intermixing  with  such  per- 
sons. They  never  forgot  the  respect  due  to  his 
presence ;  and  his  unaffected  condescension  was 
well  repaid  in  the  affection,  nothing  short  of  filial 
reverence,  which  it  inspired. 

But  Protestants,  unless  of  the  very  highest  dass, 
are  strangers  to  that  sort  of  intercourse.  They 
sometimes  see  a  very  important  personage  with  ft 
shovel  hat,  who  looks  as  if  he  could  not  by  any 
possibility  see  them,  while  he  rolls  along  in  his 
mitred  coach :  but  to  have  dined  in  company  with 
one  of  those  Lords  of  God's  heritage,  is  "  to  be  one 
man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand." 

The  Protestant  laity  know  their  bishops  little, 
and  like  them  less.  If  they  will  do  the  govern- 
ment's jury- work,  it  must  be  upon  some  compnl- 


♦"If  you  should  chance  on  Sunday  to  walk  near  the  Asylum,  (a  chapel  in  Leeson  Street,  which,  from  the  number  of  sancto- 
monioufl  lawyers  who  inhabit  it,  is  called  '  Swaddling-bar,^)  you  will  see  the  learned  Berieant  proceeding  to  this  fiivoured 
domicile  of  worship,  near  which  he  resides,  without  any  Teriflcatiou  of  the  proverb,  with  a  huge  Bible,  boand  in  red  moioeeo, 
under  his  arm.  It  is  a  truly  edifying  spectacle.  A  halo  of  piety  is  diffiisea  about  him.  His  cheeks,  so  far  from  beinf  worn 
out  by  the  vigils  of  hit  profession,  or  suffused  with  the  evaporations  of  the  midnight  lamp,  are  bright,  shining,  and  TenniBosed. 
There  is  a  gloss  of  nnetity  upon  them,  which  is  happily  contrasted  with  the  care>coloured  visages  of  the  profane.  A  seriooi 
contentedness  is  observable  in  his  aspect,  which  indicates  a  mind  on  the  best  footing  with  heaven  and  with  Uself.  There  ii 
an  evangelical  neatness  in  his  attire.  His  neckcloth  is  closely  tied,  and  knotted  with  a  simple  precision.  His  sail  of  sablc^t 
in  the  formality  of  its  outline,  bears  attestation  to  the  stitches  of  some  inspired  tailor,  who  alternately  cuts  out  a  religion  acil  > 
coat;  his  hose  are  of  gray  silk;  his  shoes  are  bumiahed  with  a  mysterious  polish,  black  as  the  lustre  of  his  favourite  TertaQi^* 
As  he  passes  to  the  house  of  worship,  he  attracts  the  pious  notice  of  the  devouter  fair,  who  flock  to  the  windows  to  behold 
him;  but,  heedless  of  their  perilous  admiration,  he  advances  without  any  indulgence  of  human  vanity,  and  joins  the  coovoct- 
tion  of  the  elect.  There  his  devotion  exhales  itself  In  enraptured  evaporations,  which  nothing  but  the  reco^ition  of  si'jw 
eminent  solicitor  in  the  adjoining  pew  can  interrupt.  The  service  being  over,  he  proceeds  to  fill  up  the  residue  of  the  w 
with  acta  of  religious  merit,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  with  deeds  of  genuine  oumanity  and  worth.  With  hiA,  I  really  beKtTC 
that  upon  a  day  which  he  sets  apart  from  worldly  occupation,  with  perhaps  too  much  Puritan  ezactaMv, '  wwb  ^  ^^ 
a*e  a  part  of  rest/  "— •*  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,"  in  the  AVw  Monthly  Mapaxine  fot  1823,  p.  3JM-5. 
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sion  that  comes  more  home  to  their  hosoms  than  a 
desire  to  maintam  this  purple  light  of  the  Estab- 
lishment in  unimpaired  magnificence. 

Who  then,  exclusive  of  the  corporation  itdi;lf, 
and  of  those  families  who  are  interested  on  personal 
grounds,— who  are  the  church  party  in  Ireland?  If 
it  would  not  be  thought  too  Irish  an  answer,  I 
would  say— they  are  to  be  found  in  England,  in 
Young  England,  and  in  Old  Englahd,  where  there 
is  gome  remnant  of  po^iular  sentiment  in  favour  of 
an  Establishment ;  and  that  setitiment  raises  up 
drfenders  for  the  Irish  church.  In  Ireland  it  is 
a  mere  war-cry ;  vox  et  prcpterea  nihil^  a  sotind 
without  a  responsive  echo  in  the  heart.  If  the 
English  Church  were  not  yoked  to  that  of  Ireland, 
Eo  that  one  cannot  fall  without  danger  to  the  other, 
the  mere  temporal  establishment  of  the  latter,  on 


its  present  footing,  would  be  given  np  by  all  par- 
ties, almost  without  a  struggle. 

But  a  church,  like  a  country,  is  a  good  thing  to 
fight  for ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  people  in  Ireland 
who  make  it  a  pretence  for  wrangling,  without 
caring  a  button  for  its  worldly  or  spiritual  welfare. 
Religious  prejudice  and  animosity  run  high ;  and 
the  government  which  is  base  enough  to  minister 
fuel  to  such  fires,  need  not  despair,  at  any  time, 
of  a  verdict  to  serve  its  purpose.  Be  the  panel 
compact  of  the  true  representatives  of  our  Round- 
head grandsires,  or  of  the  "  Spleeny  Lutherans,** 
who  first  expelled  the  monks  from  their  pleasant 
seats,  and  still  enjoy  them,  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  persuasion,  while  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
the  Castle  flow  in  the  channels  they  are  now  con- 
fined to. 


A  BEACON. 


On  the  cold  hill-side  of  age  and  wanti 

A  gray-beard  beggar  sate, 
With  palsied  limbs  and  wallet  scant, 

And  thus  began  to  prate 
Of  lovely  Bights  he  onoe  had  seea, 
Of  days  in  which  he  blesa'd  had  been. 

*A  cottage  trim,  with  flower  and  song 

Embellished  and  earess'd, 
Wekomed  the  gay  and  golden  threng 

My  early  yean  that  bleasM, — 
That  fairy  crowd  of  loves  and  joys. 
That  haunt  the  conch  of  dreaming  boys. 

^Ihey  nnn*d  me  up,  Ambition's  chik^ 

To  maa«  on  mighty  themes — 
On  lettered  fame — on  conquests  wild, — 

On  rainbow-coloured  schemes, — 
Of  dazzling  man's  bewildered  sight 
With  rays  of  intelleetnal  light. 

"An  aimless  boy  I  loved  the  wood, 

Its  lonely  light  and  gloom, 
The  stream  in  every  changing  mood, 

The  forest's  fall  and  bloom, 
The  night-bird's  wail  the  hills  among. 
The  morning  minstrers  gladd'ning  song. 

''An  aimless  boy— my  hopes  and  woes 

Like  shadowB  came  and  went, 
W'ith  blosh  of  morn,  with  davlight's  dose. 

Like  cioad  and  sunshine  blent. 
Unbidden  glorione  fantasies 
Were  hned  and  changed  by  changing  skies. 

TU  be  a  hero — Maoedon, 

Thy  star  shall  yet  be  pale  I 
Thy  eagle  eye.  Napoleon. 

Before  my  glance  shall  quail ! 
Forth  fh>m  my  fkther's  home  1  msh'd 
To  pltuge  where  tides  of  glory  gush'd. 

"I  donn'd  the  soldier's  garb,  and  fonght 

Beneath  a  burning  sky  : 
To  earn  a  marshal's  plame  I  Bought 

In  battle's  revelry. 
Despatches  went  and  came,  0  blot ! 
In  Honour's  page  my  name  was  not. 

''From  seorching  heat  to  Polar  seas, 
I  mareh'd  where  victory  trod; 

My  oonntry'a  glory  filled  the  breeze 
My  blood  bedew'd  the  sod ; 


I  prized  a  heather-oouch  before 

The  stars  and  crowns  Napoleon  Wore. 

^  With  wonnded  limb  and  striokea  hearty 

I  sought  my  native  strand, 
I  would  not  seek,  to  ease  my  smart. 

The  fond  believing  band  ; 
The  aged  pair  whose  Joy  and  pride 
Had  whelmed  their  hopes  in  min's  tide. 

^'I  fled  to  city- vaults  of  gloom — 

Again  Ambition  flung 
Her  purple  ray  across  the  tomb 

That  held  my  visions  young ; 
They  woke  once  more  to  life  and  Ught« 
'  My  path,'  I  cried '  shall  yet  be  bright.' 

^  A  volume  fraught  with  treasure  deep. 

Of  glowing  bMut  and  brain, 
I  vowed  should  place  me  on  the  steepy 

Which  Genius  longs  to  gain  ; 
The  height  where  Milton  stands  sublime, 
tJnscath'd  by  storm,  unhurt  by  time. 

^'  Assured  of  wealth  and  deathless  fame. 

In  rags  I  sallied  forth. 
The  Bibliopoh  inquired  my  name — 

/  ask'd  the  volume's  worth  ; 
He  seann'd  my  garb  with  sneering  eye. 
And  said  I'd  find  a  snuff-shop  nigh. 

"  A  second  sternly  fVowned  me  off ; 

A  third  politely  bowed; 
I  Bhrank--soul-biasted  f^m  the  scoff ; 

I  shunned  the  gazing  crowd. 
I  felt  that  every  glance  could  spy 
The  secrets  of  my  shrinking  eye. 

*'  In  sorrow,  shame,  and  nakedness, 

I  sought  that  cx>ttage  low. 
My  parents'  voice  and  dear  caress 

Forsaken  long  ago. 
I  sought  their  home— I  found  a  stone 
That  told  me  all  their  griefr  were  gone. 

''  Forsaken  now  as  I  forsook 
The  friends  of  home  and  youth, 

An  ice-cold  feature  bids  me  look 
Into  the  page  of  Truth — 

I  read  despair— 0  God  of  grace. 

Have  mercy  on  my  piteous  case !'' 


G.  P. 
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Br  tHO^^  M^COMBIB. 

No.  v.— THE  OVERLAINDER. 


Ths  men  reoognlBed  in  AuBtnilSa  hj  this  title,  Btte 
snch  as  make  it  th«ir  calling  to  aan^ky  Stock  ftom 
the  middle  districts  to  the  new  territories.  They 
are  a  migiittory  class,  and  hare  stfdom  Bitiy  fixed 
place  of  abode.  They  are  always  changing;  and 
always  dissatisfied.  Whisn  a  ne^  conntry  is 
opened,  the  Overiander  is  in  the  Vety  hey-day  of 
spirit ;  for  he  Ittiows  it  will  be  afortnihe  to  hrm. 
He  purchases  flocks  and  hetds  in  the  Sydney- dis^ 
tricts,  and  starts  for  the  distant  terrHory.  The 
journey  is  often  one  of  no  oidinikty  haaard :  to 
traverse  a  country  little  known,  encumbered  with 
niany  thousand  sheep;  where  th^  diflHotiliy^  bf 
procuring  water  Is  often  great ;  and  wti^re  nootfd, 
unless  possessed  of  great  Int^Uigeitee,  and  acens^ 
tomed  to  wander  through  desolate  regions,  ^uM 
thread  his  way.  The  Overiander,  however,  toyes 
such  a  life  for  the  veiy  excitement  it  affdidb ;  amd 
he  would  not  exdhange  With  the  easy  and  wealthy 
men  of  Europe.  In  personal  appearance,  the 
Overlanders  are  tough,  dirty,  hdlf-shated,  Md  ill 
attired  ;  the  stranger  would  look  upon  them  sis  of 
small  repute  in  society,  and  as  ^orant  bndi  ^or. 
How  would  he  be  su^^risod'to  Uam;  ftl^at  those 
men  could  tell  down  their  tWenty  thousand  pounds'; 
ihkC  they  ciainx  kin^fted  iirith  tho  nobility  Of 
Britain ;  nAy,  more,  tha!t  6ot  a  feV«r  of  thewi  ooulii 
correct  a  false  quitetlty  in  Sophoeles,  and  aire 
versed  in  the  literature  of  allf  ages.  *  Mnnyof  ^em 
have  thivelTed  over  eveity  Oouritty  iti  t\\<i  w^oHd, 
and  act^  iheir  part  iii  the  gaieties  femd  frWOllt^s 
of  a  cbtitineutal  lil^  i  and  they  pride  theinselves 
upon  their  knowledge  of  languages.  -SOme  Of 
them  have  been  extensive  merchants,;  others,  amy 
iftud  navy  officers;  othen,  professional  men  ^  but 
few  of  the  Overlanders  are  Of  mean  extraction. 
Their  business  is  hot  exactly  confined  to  the  trams- 
mission  of  stock,  although  tMs  is  what  they  pre- 
fer: they  are  likewise  land  speculatore;  and 
extensive  graziers.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  fi>r 
an  Overiander  to  hbld  stock:  in  n^rly  every  di«- 
ti^ct  of  Australia ;  some  of  them  have,  also,  thou^ 
sjLnds  of  acre^  of  land  in  AustraKa  and  Now  Zea- 
land." "When  a  new  township  is  opened,  the 
Overian4er8  buy  up  the  most  p^riairtn^town-lOts, 
which  tl^ey  hold  until  the  town  is  fairly  estab- 
lished, and  then  dispose  of  them  at  an  adt^nce  of 
a  thousand  per  cent. 

Perhaps  thd  most  gigantie  undertaking  of  the 
kind  on  record  was  that  of  the  first' OVerlanden, 
who  carried  stock  from  New  South  Wales  «o<South 
Australia.  This  party  started  from  the  Port 
PhiUip  district  soon  after  the  formatidn  ^of  *hte 
South  Australian  tjolotiy,  about  the  year  1887. 
The  route  was  totally  unknown,  except  from  the 
vague  and  conflictiiig  (iecounts  of  the  Aborigines. 
The  distance  to  be  traveVMd  was  MippoMd^  to  be 
one  thousand  miles  x  wfiich,  encnmb^redhy  a  lai^ 
number  of  sheepywoilld  Inakethe  joum#y  tiedioiily 


even  if  suoeessliit  Few  expected  toi  hear  non  of 
either  the  party  «r  the  sto«k  wMa  (jhey  entend 
the  wtMerneba.'  ^M6A  sho^k  tlulf  ^hMs*  fad 
deemed  it  the  rash  aet  of  inaahhy ;'  yet,  the  psny 
reiuShed  Adeliiide  in  safetyv  althoa^  stnngeio  ay, 
they  were^  in'  note  than  one  iDBtaaceriadsbted  to 
the  sag^ity  of  the  friendly  datives  in  their  psrtf, 
l^rom-  being  «ot  off,  o<r  perishing  in  tlie  wild^neei. 
When  sheep  are  drivon  ov»  land,  they  are 
divtied  Into  separate  4oek8  of  about  eight  kan* 
dred  each.  They  Are  folded  at  vdghf,  and  a  rigoN 
ous  wsitchf.  observed^  The  wild  dogs  kte  at  tinei 
very  daring,  and  nnksa  eeaiied'  by  tl|6  libtge  fms, 
will  breaik  In  amongst  the  sbeep^  notwitfastanding 
the  proekmtlons  of  the  ah^^^iefds^  who  sleep  amr 
them.  Oood,  strong^  healthy  aheep'wiU  tiavel  fWm 
ten  "to  ftfteeh  mUes  a«day  on  a  journey.  The 
OvMander^s  great  care  ia  to  provide  water  fbr 
stock  oti  the  -road,  a<id  he  is  often  obliged  to  tik« 
a  oirouHous  route  te*  that  purpose.  Gfteal  di^ 
•oc^iiMv  iwtiere  deep  4nd  mpid-riveBst  ihterrene ;  » 
the  sheep  have  to  be  taken  Aoreitotin  vp4nt.  Qsyb 
wUloftearpitei^,  awab  tiieOverliaid  ^ntytetoiaUe'to 
g«t  the  ^sheep^aieiOM  i  Ar  ibda  a t^Aona  iaoDd  Ukty 
-riOuS  work  to  gelrten  «v  twMytthouymd  hetd  <d 
^^p'te^kehonriti  ^  'smidl'boiit*  '^Wlhen  enrr^ 
tiling  ib  goUigf^rwtard  jn  a  p^ogfor  planner,  and 
tlvs  minds  of  &e  OvetkmderSiana  ateose  abtrat  tk 
safety  of  thelrflodis,  tMfavHra  lifoof  great  nmtv, 
(s^d'mainyamnfisments mayibe fbutad>;to  pass a«aj 
I9ie  timei  like  aSi  .bnekmeoy'  th»  Ov^Uu^ob 
eonsnine  a  Isirge  qtianttty .  of  tobtoeo ;  'and  when  a 
momeBt's  leisure  presents  kself^  the  black,  sboit 
pipe  ]«  pot  in  wquisitiooa,  And  hugs  cfoudt  of 
smokoejeoted  from  tike  <utpaoieua:bowL  The  other 
greai  lulcury  is  teb.  Hie  kettle  U'  n^vcr  ofP  the 
^re  in  tko  liot  of  an  out^and^^nt  bushman ; 
but  however  fond  the  Overiandere  may  be  ef  the 
refreshing  beverage,  it  k  out  6f  their  power  to 
partOfke  ,of  it  throughout  the  day 'when*  thowitofe 
paity  is  -in  motitm*^  Thbrpnnitibn^ia,  hewerer, 
amply  Made  up  'fOr<  at  nig&i,  when  the  cainp  jb 
struofej  the  ^ients' pitofced^  aadrtbe'^iiA  lighted. 
Teii^diiukitig  and '  smokiiig  fbim  >4the  amMement 
of  t)teeir«iking«  .Ho wetter  wild' and  diwpated  tk 
Ovttriainder  may  be  in^  the  towns,  sndh  « thing  » 
grog  is  netejr  heaid  of  inaii  Overland  party; 
nothing  otrengev  than  the.  pura  elemeut  nets  be 
lip*  from  the  tim^  he  ItoveahiS'rfiMUier 'place  (vf 
abode  .=tiiiitil  ••  he  rfoidii  r  ids  place  bf  ^jdestinatioii. 
Thearel  are  genbmll^r  Abundaace  of  wild  turkeys  aad 
other  game  to  be  found,  aa  well  as  fish  in  tk 
tii^etB-;  so  ihat  tbs  Ovevknder  need •' sever  wsfit 
sports  '/Sometimes  a  faoatileipartT-ioMiailvH  bi% 
met,  and  the  camp  isaltaokod ;  when  notfaisg  M 
the  greatest  ebolnese,  and  the  miiist  undaunted 
'couniga,-oc«ild  save  the  Uv«s  of' tb»  whole  paiiv. 
The-natlwil  «r6  easily  repelled,  jf  xocetved  with  s  j 
bold  imot  ;bttt^  if  they  peMeiVe. ike  bmalkst  ap- 
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peaiance  of  shrinking  on  the  part  of  their  anta- 
gonists, they  follow  np  the  onsets,  apft^  <ymtmue^to^ 
fight  obstinately.  Anything  like  courage,  coolness, 
and  discipline,  sets  them  a-scampering  i^  ^V^^ 
time;  and  the  Overlanders  being  aware  of  ^is, 
always  meet  their  onsets  with  detepi^u^pft^m- <afi4 
steadiness.  Sometimes,  notwithstanding  all  their 
fian^tbe oaim$ . will &nd^  an  opfMHrtuaitj^  t0 /9taal 
ft  W^ecf^  ;:bifci  tbk.;is  Aeld«m.ih«i  eaM^  mi-^ 
iaTambiy.pimidbed/by.the  O.V«rlaad«ars»  Mben  ikp 
depvfdators  can  be*  diMOVftredi 

I  hare  already  said,  that  ihera  ia  nothing  in.  tb^ 
penonal  appoManot  of:  an  Oirerlan^r  iwhioh  w^nld 
strike  a  sttengw..  Most;  oi  themi  dtesa  thahbUy  in 
an  old,  soiled  and  thitad-hare  ahootingrjaok^ 
diity  slta^  hat,  uid  long  spun;  «ad  they  e«ny, 
for  Ibit  most .  part,  a  htfavy  hnnliiig- whip  witi^out 
thelhong.i  When  in.  towji8»  they  alFect  a  iraikisd 
Mnggi]e^  dank'  halrd,^  aadi  beoMue  vttry  .^narr^lr 
Km,  MaajTof  thsBuhacoBitide^iadofyiiiti  tbaii* 
copi;.  add  upon  aaoh  H>cQaaion«^  it  would.:, he 
daagenms  toioootiadiei.tihein^  aa  t^ey  aeldow  atfr 
wUhani&BeHannayatid  would  tutsilittle  ceisemon^tip 
sb^otiog  a^  «ny  wJbo  should  giiw  offaooe.  .  Some 
of  tbcBi  wear.'flwoBda;  and  in  a  .new  towo^ahifk, 
^le the  polic0  ate  mot vefyeffectiT^^ thay  take 
t  piide  'm  leettiiig  those  jDHynttidona  lof  the  IsiW.  at 
4e&u]Qe ;  ^haxigtng  stwoxd  in  kaad^  and  pntljng. a 

H^oft^oi.toiiigh^  i 

Tlie  life  bi  aB<  Otreri«nder>iB  om  o£  gi|eat  exeilia- 
neot  jtad-vaiieiyy.  and  cf  a  -kittd  altogathrt?  ui^ 
known!  ill  ddao  eetlkd  cDwatriesi .  The  ctrder.  hfws 
been  called 'ibto  existe&ae.  by  the  peculiar  AtatAPf 
the  ooontigr. .  Aa  iersitoiy  after  teirkioiiy  .be«oai0a 
aitlH  tha^  first  gnat  okjjaet  with  the  inhahitants 
ii  to  praam  stock  £reoi>ilieoldBr  settled  distrieta, 
ud  toaopply  their  n^anta^  ^  Soma^oeioC  thei'iocder 
of  Ovsilaadefffl^  more  idteiiig  lihan th4  othefff ^  stauds 
for  tlie  new  eetUenaent.  After  ianumerahl^  dac^ 
gtnaod  piiyaiUDiis,  be  sucoeeda  ia  jreaohiiig  it;  be 
•eUs  his  stock  at  a  highrate^aad,  pecba|ps>!iB  tbe 
sbrt  ootirse  of  six  week%  reaUaesaH  ind^adenee. 
Far^rom  being  contented,  the  Ovedander^  ni\»r  a 
^vMk  or  two  of  iBtempesance  and  ga&ety^  starto 
^P^  on  some  sew  specnlation ;  again  h».  returns 
with  stocky  btit  this  time  not  alone:  foirjvvtben  it 
l>womtfl '  known , that  (he  iint  oivetiland  pail^y  Jbtas 
Wea  satcessInU  hmidreda  bf  steekholdeMs  etari  ipr 
the  new  diatriciL  .  The  brave.  OTCfflanderbetomes 
Mlleo  aiid.diacanttBled;>his  spoenhtlaoa  h*»  not 
nceatded  aa  he  «nticipatlBd ;  he.  treats  the  other 
lerties  wiUi  contempt ;  hie  stay  in  the  plaiQe  is 
now  short,  £or  be  is  not  the  lion  he  had  been  on 
hit  former  viatt ;  there. are  now.many  Oyerlandens, 
sad  the  nhalHtanta  begin  to  ehafl^r  abent  pricea ; 
so  the  OTedaodev  dakea  the  hist  price  he  can.  get  far 
hisstdGk^axid  with  aonrse  upon  hii  lips,  leases 
tb  place A^er  to  letuin^  So  aelfiflh  is  .human 
itttQie,  that'the.  inhabitants,  in .  the  labundanoe  of 
stoek  which;  ia  new  thrown  upon  theis  maihet, 
forget  the  ^Uingigmtilode  owing  to  him-who  fijpt 
<^Teted  a  j^ste  fe»  atook  to  enter  their  distriot, 
Aod  he  is  allowed,  to  depart  without  honour  i  or 
iK^tice,  ahhough  pioperty  ia  the  to\tn;ha8  attained 
to  deuble  or  treble,  Itaiv^lne  mice  hiaiurabairriyal. 
Is  aetae^eoiaBd  eblequ^ithefalttibf  ttMiyi«fao 


have  conferred  lasting  benefits  upon  man  ?  A  few 
yoHsyof  <ppU8^  cautiously  meted  out  by  the  his- 
tonan,  is  a  cold  reward  for  toil  and  danger,  trou- 
ble, ^d  i^nxiety.  It  is  true,  that  in  most  instances 
the  Overlander  was  but  a  hireling,  who  perilled 
hifi  life  f^r  g^d  ;  but  even  then,  the  inhabitants 
should  not  forget  the  incalculable  adyantages  re- 
•lUtiiig^tq.thelr  a^ltjeif^en);.  from. hie  exertions. 
,.  The  .t49l^m  O^rerlandcjir  ,19  n^l^  hqwev^,  confiiied 
to  mDch  alone  w. brought  ,9f?k  atpck ;  a^  whoever 
amree.At  ^mew.settj^pi^t  oyerlandj is  designated 
aw  Oyerl^iider.  At- first  the^  iif^ne  wi^.  **  oyerland 
genttemen/'  or." gftntljamon  w^  came  overland ;" 
huty  m  thfl  term  Qy^r)fin4e^  ia.paore  expnassiye  and 
i^Cffter,'tjbu9  otl^e^  are, seldqmvor  flayer  uj^.  Very 
&w,  ho*ire^r,;caQia  overland  without  stocky  as  the 
voyage  b^  c^ip  aoinuAh  n^ore,  pleasant  and  speedy : 
hrencoy  it  ia  ^atunirf  to  cftnelnde»  that  whoever  came 
flT^Hod  i9, , » .  ^ttftc. .  or, .  sl^eep  apecuJator.  The 
OverlMidmi  aw  th^  wost  speculative  class  in  spe- 
.(»dai4ye.A««tfalia..  The  world  is  to  them  com- 
po(9e4.of,/9}einentafii)r  ^pecu^tion.  Life  with  them 
M  j^Qix^  ,g]?eii4(  apecttldtion..  They  are  not  parti- 
cular as, to  their,  op^rationa;  ^either  do  they  con- 
fyufi  tbiemfialy«s  to,  any  particular  branch  or  line  of 
tmdey^alitboi^  .tb^  generaUy^,pi»fer  dealing  in 
land  stock  and  towM  jUlotmepts.  Whajtever  kind 
iQf  IMropeprty  the  Qyerlander  happens  to  possess,  he 
is  Di^yer  .pl^md  >rith  it  ;^  he  ia  c^tatiaually  wishing 
to.ii^ll».orie?^(C|h4Mage  it  frr  property  of  a  different 
kinn. *.  W  he.  Jivea at  JPort  yhiUip,  ^d  is  prosper- 
.iqgi.,he  bf^Gomw  r^ftless  ai^d  discontented  if  he 
ihinkfl . mcAiey :  |s. ;io.  be .  iifia^e  at  Adelaidq,  Swan 
SUvar»i9r.epRiewhere.in  J^ew  ^aland ;  and  ten  to  one 
httt  h^  ^alifes.hia  i>rqpertyi  and  seta  out  for  one  of 
.tb^^eiset^ements.  iiis  mind  has. constant  occu- 
pation in,  poffjecturM»g  the  aite  pf  new  townships 
Aiid.  iPt  fornUng.  imagi^iy,  schemes  of  enriching 
hiipaelf  ait  the  .tin)e  of  their  formation.  .  He  men- 
ially, hae  forzE^  an  idea  of  the  main  street,  the 
ch#icch.  A^yare^^the  .postroifice^  and  the  custom- 
house,. J^^say^  *^l  will  have  a  block  here,  one 
tbere»  aiiother  somewhere  ^Ise  ;  theee,  with  ten 
aorea  of  suVlxhaa  land,  will>  in  two  or  three  years, 
he  a  fifiia  fortune*  I  will,  also,  have  one  or  two  of 
the  b'lasjt  shaep'-atations  la  close  proximity  to  the 
towai;  and  wUi  .build  laig;^  stores,  and  turn 
^nerchant."  .  lie  hfts  tfiken  as  much  pains  to  con- 
coct tho9^  sch|»mep  of  s^f-^aggrandizement,  as  if  he 
hart  a  fiyn^  belied^  th^tall  would  come  to  pass.  He 
f$nci^s  himself  the  most  influential  man  in  the 
settlw»ent»  and  xecites  the  speech  he  means  to 
deliver  upon  aome  grand  occasion  when  his  health 
has.  been  pi?»posed  in  flattering  terms.  He  begins 
to  be  angry  that  he  cannot  commence  his  career  of 
g)nsatneae.«t,once ;  aod  that  a  course  of  years  must 
elapse  before  he  can.pui  his  darling  projects  in 
execQtion,t  Xhedfdi^chafea  him;  the  thoughts  of 
•the(  whole  undertaking  are  abandoned,  and  he 
tbiilks  of  some  other  sphere  of  action.  His  thoughta 
jfu^  now  tuTDi  tow4ar4a  Xndia»  America^  the  Cape, 
oi:^  i^  f^cV  any  place  where  he  thinks  there  is  an 
ope&  field  fop  apeculf^tion.  He  now  peruses  old 
mercantile  price-cuivents>  and  contemplates  turn- 
i|ig:!i«erqUaiRt|.ai^  carrying  artioles  of  traffic  from 
povt»  tO/port*    Some ; of   the  Overlanders  have 
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started  to  Lnmboek  for  hones,  othen  to  South 
America  £or  flour,  and  some  to  India  for  sugar. 
Few,  however,  succeed  well  at  such  specula- 
lations,  as  the  reguUr  mercantile  houses  have  a 
great  advantage  over  them  both  in  buying  and 
selling;  and  when  the  Overlanders  turn  their 
attention  to  this  branch  of  business,  they  soon 
find  out  their  mistake,  and  abandon  it  to  more 
experienced  hands.  Not  a  few  of  them,  how- 
ever, when  the  colony  was  first  started,  made 
large  sums  by  flour  speculations ;  but  whenever 
the  regular  mercliant  enters  the  field,  and  comes 
into  competition  with  them,  they  have  not  a 
shadow  of  a  chance.  They  will  not  believe 
this,  however,  and  laugh  at  the  remonstrances  of 
their  friends.  Nothing  will  convince  them  until 
experience  teaohes  them  to  the  contrary.  The 
cause  of  their  ill  luck  in  such  speculations  is,  that, 
accustomed  to  form  their  ideas  of  a  speculation  as 
a  whole,  they  cannot  enter  into  the  various  nice 
calculations  of  a  merchant :  the  stock  of  a  parti- 
cular article  at  a  given  time ;  the  likelihood  of 
shipments  from  various  markets ;  the  course  of 
exchange  at  particular  times  of  the  year  ;  or  have 
the  steadfastness  of  purpose  of  an  extensive  mercan- 
tile house.  A  stranger  has  likewise  a  greater  chance 
to  be  imposed  upon  in  a  foreign  market  than  a 
house  of  trade,  which,  of  course,  knows  son^ething 
of  the  houses  it  corresponds  with,  and  can  depend 
upon  their  fidelity.  A  person  out  of  business  has 
vezy  little  chance  when  he  competes  with  establirii- 
ed  merchants ;  and  the  Overlander  soon  throws  up 
such  an  unprofitable  game. 

The  Overlander  soon  finds  that  he  is  most 
at  home  in  the  trade  to  which  he  has  been  most 
accustomed;  viz.,  dealing  in  land  and  stock. 
Here  he  has  every  advantage  over  the  merchant ; 
and  both  find  it  their  interest  to  confine  their  oper» 
ations  to  their  legitimate  calling.  The  Overlander 
is  rather  a  dangerous  man  to  deal  with,  ei^ecially 
to  a  person  who  does  not  thoroughly  understand 
what  he  is  about.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  all 
the  world  are  as  wide  awake  as  himself;  and  in 
his  dealings  he  shows  no  quarter.  If  he  ruins  you, 
and  in  return  you  upbraid  him,  he  laughs,  and 
asks  you  to  ruin  him.  If  you  find  he  has  done 
you  hrovm  in  some  transaction,  and  ask  him  how 
he  could  deceive  a  friend,  he  laughs,  and  asks  you 
to  do  him.  He  looks  upon  life  as  Mrs.  Battle  did 
upon  whist,  as  no  child's  play  ;  takes  and  gives  no 
concessions  ;  hates  favours.  If  he  loses  by  a  bar- 
gain, he  is  contented,  and  bears  the  loss  without  a 
murmur  ;  but  if  you  are  the  loser,  he  will  make 
you  abide  by  the  loss,  nor  bate  a  farthing  of  his 
demand.  The  chances  of  a  colonial  life  are  so 
precarious,  that  a  man  is  up  one  day  and  down  the 
next ;  and  men  laugh  at  a  misfortune  which  at 
home  would  make  them  hide  their  head  ashamed. 
The  Overlander  knows  that  it  may  be  his  fate 
some  day  to  find  himself  minus  a  half,  or  perhaps 
the  whole  of  his  fortune.  When  his  turn  arrives, 
he  will  be  prepared  to  meet  it ;  and  he  will  hear 
nothing  from  any  person  about  misfortune  or  ruin. 
If  you  played  at  a  stake,  where  it  was  beyond  your 
means  to  pay  the  forfeit,  'twas  your  affair,  not  his. 
He  will  look  upon  the  ruin  of  even  a  friend  with  | 


the  greatest  indifierenoe  t  the  life  of  an  Overlander 
has  little  about  it  to  make  those  who  follow  it 
kind-hearted ;  and  he  will  cut  an  old  friend  who 
has  fallen  from  his  station  in  society,  withoot  any 
compunctious  feeling  whatsoever.  In  fact,  in 
making  a  friend,  he  calculates  how  far  the  p«non 
will  be  able  to  forward  his  views  or  his  interests, 
and  deals  forth  his  friendship  in  proportion  as  yon 
have  the  means  of  lending  him  a  helping  hand  by 
your  respectability,  influence^  or  purse. 

This  selfishness  of  character  is  the  only  thing 
to  find  fault  with  in  an  Overlander.    Most  of  them 
are  brave,  sharp,  and  of  a  perseveranoe  which  ao- 
thing  can  overcome.    Peril  they  despise ;  perwnsl 
comfort  they  care  nothing  for.  By  their  anxiety  to 
make  money,  they  confer  lasting  benefits  spos 
society :  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  regret  that  they 
want  the  generosity  of  character  which  so  nobly 
distinguishes  the  British  merchant.  This,  however, 
can  hardly  be  expected  :  the  operations  of  a  mtst- 
chant  are  generally  connected  with  a  foreign  port ; 
he  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  overreach,  if  he  bid 
the  will.     Moreover,  a  sympathy  exists  among 
men  engaged  in  commerce :  it  is  a  vast  empire,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
The  merchant  of  London  learns  with  sorrow  of  the 
death  or  bankruptcy  of  a  man  in  China  whom  he 
never  beheld ;  in  the  loss  of  an  old  correspondent,  he 
mourns  for  a  brother.    The  misfortunes  of  an  ex- 
tenrive  firm  are  felt  in  every  quai-ter  of  the  gkbe. 
One  unfortunate  speculation  may  entail  ruin  ujMm 
hundreds  of  individuals ;  some  of  them,  periups, 
at  the  ends  of  the  earth.     A  great  fall  in  any  par- 
ticular article  of  produce  does  not  only  hurt  the 
merchant  in  Britain  or  America:  it  is  felt  in  every 
large  emporium  in  the  world.    However  much  the 
other  inhabitants  of  a  country  may  differ  from 
each  other ;  however  opposite  in  manners  and  chu^ 
aoter,  the  intelligent  merchants  of  every  oountiy 
have  much  in  common.    A  merchant  may  be  not 
inaptly  named  a  walking  encyclopedia  of  useful 
knowledge.    Their  constant  intercourse  with  other 
countries  gives  liberal  notions,  and  places  them 
above  the  common  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  aod  ig- 
norant.   Many  of  them  have  mixed  much  with 
foreign  society ;  have  looked  upon  men  of  all  nations 
employed  in  their  exchanges  and  marts  of  bnsi- 
ness;  and  are  hence  accustomed  to  regard  mankind 
as  one  community.     In  the  cities  where  they 
have  sojourned,  the  avocations  of  the  inhabitants 
appear  to  be  everywhere  much  alike :  buying  and 
selling  seems  to  be  the  principal  occupation  of  life. 
The  trader,  standing  upon  the  jetty  at  Batavia,  and 
overlooking  the  natives  as  they  load  their  prop's 
with  coffee  for  a  noble  vessel  seen  resting  proudly 
on  the  water,  thinks  upon  the  scene  of  bustJe  when 
that  vessel  will  enter  the  dock  in  London.    Pe^ 
haps,  if  he  ever  inhabited  that  city,  the  sigh  of  re- 
gret escapes  him  almost  unconsciously :  for  wh«t 
man  in  business  can  think  of  London,  the  centre  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  without  regret  at  being 
obliged  to  leave  it?    London!  what  a  strange 
place!  who  has  not  heard  the  magical  soand? 
What  strange,  misty  conceptions  has  the  dweller 
in  many  a  far  land  and  distant  isle  of  the  see,  of 
what  that  wonderful  plaoe  is  like.    The  ey««  ^^ 
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the  whole  world  look  towards  London  as  one  vast 
bank,  or  a  corporation  of  bankers :  its  streets  paved 
with  gold,  the  houses  built  of  silver,  the  transpar- 
eat  windows  glittering  with  precious  stones  of  all 
costly  and  glorious  hues. 

Bat  I  am  afraid  the  reader  will  little  thank  me 
for  wandering  from  the  subject  in  hand.  I  set  out 
with  the  intent  to  show,  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  business  in  which  the  Overlander  is  engaged, 
be  has  not  the  same  powerful  motives  to  determine 
him  towards  generosity  of  character  as  the  mer- 
chant. He  has  no  room  to  entertain  feelings  of 
lore  and  respect  for  those  with  whom  he  has  deal- 
ings :  they  meet  each  other  face  to  face  as  ene- 
mies. From  the  system  of  chaffering  pursued 
upon  snch  occasions,  the  weak  points  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  opponent  are  discovered.  Notwithstand- 
ing)  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  brave  Over- 
knders  and  not  wish  that  they  were  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  generous  feeling  as  for  courage. 

The  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  an  Over- 
lander,  in  good  times,  b  wonderful.  Many  of  these 
parties,  at  the  time  Port  Phillip  and  South  Aus- 
tralia were  discovered,  brought  over  as  many  as 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  head  of  sheep  at  once, 
and  five  or  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle.  The  pro- 
fits are  enormous :  when  sheep  were  worth  but 
seven  shillings  a-head  in  the  Sydney  district,  the 
OferlanderB  were  selling  them  in  the  new  settle- 
ments for  two  and  three  pounds.  The  profits  on 
cattle  never  exceeded  cent,  per  cent.,  and  fell  far 
short  of  the  profits  on  sheep.  Milking  cows  and 
good  mares  were,  however,  profitable  stock  ;  and 
one  hundred  pounds  was  at  first  procured  for  any- 
thing like  a  fair  mare,  and  fifteen  pounds  for  milch 
cows.  Many  of  the  Overlanders  who  first  reached 
these  new  settlements  with  stock,  realized  enor- 
mous fortunes.  One  party  was  supposed  to  have 
cleared  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  by 
the  trip.  The  most  famous  of  the  Overlanders  of 
that  time,  were  C.  Bonney,Esq.,  Alfred  Langhorne, 
Esq.,  and  Messrs.  Handon  and  Eyrie. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been  no  opening  for 
the  Overlanders.  The  bad  times  have  put  it  out 
of  the  question  to  go  on  forming  new  townships ;  and 
for  four  years,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Moreton 
^y,  there  has  not  been  a  new  settlement  opened. 
The  order  of  Overlanders  i^  therefore,  beginning  to 


be  all  but  forgotten :  an  overland  geiaUman  is  now 
nothing  uncommon,  as  an  exquisite  might  drive 
in  his  carriage  the  whole  way.  The  original  Over- 
landers are  fast  disappearing  :  their  occupation  is 
gone,  and  their  spirits  appear  to  droop  at  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  times.  Melancholy  to  say,  many  of 
them  have  lost  nearly  all  they  possessed,  in  the  de- 
preciation of  property  in  the  colony  of  late  years. 
One  or  two  of  the  most  wealthy  and  enterprising, 
who  were  caught  by  the  dull  times  in  operations 
of  magnitude,  were  utterly  and  completely  ruined. 
It  is  hard  to  see  a  man  who  had  struggled  so  hard 
for  his  property,  left  without  a  shilling  in  the  world ; 
but  such  is  often  the  case  with  great  Australian 
speculators ;  yet,  if  they  are  able  to  meet  their 
creditors,  they  make  light  of  the  circumstance,  and 
commence  the  world  anew  with  a  spirit  as  inde- 
pendent as  ever. 

We  find,  however,  that  even  in  Australia,  in 
spite  of  the  confined  field  for  man  to  distinguish 
himself,  one  or  two  brave  men  have  outstripped 
their  fellows  in  the  acquisition  of  fortune  and  &me. 
The  order  of  Overlanders  will  be  looked  upon  in 
after-days  with  admiration.  Their  daring  deeds 
will  be  a  theme  of  which  the  future  poet  and  no- 
velist of  Australia  will  never  weary.  Some  future 
Scott  will  invest  them  with  the  character  of  heroes. 
The  youth  of  Australia,  many  centuries  henoe, 
will  love  to  think  of  the  daring  Overlander,  and 
wish  he  had  been  bom  in  such  stirring  times.  A 
romantic  mist  will  hang  over  their  history ;  because 
little  about  them  will  be  remembered,  but  the  name 
and  the  nature  of  their  calling,  which  in  themselves 
have  something  calculated  to  draw  attention.  And 
yet  the  Overlanders,  or  the  explorers  of  the  coun- 
try, are  not  noticed  in  Australia  :  so  eager  are  men 
in  the  pursuit  of  gold,  that  they  have  no  time  for 
anything  else.  The  Overlanders  wish  it  not ; 
they  wished  but  to  make  money.  They  succeeded ; 
they  care  nothing  for  fame. '  The  historian  of 
Australia  will  do  well  to  preserve  a  few  scraps 
of  information,  with  regard  to  the  anomalous  or- 
ders of  men  in  Australia  at  its  early  stages.  What 
a  benefit  will  he,  by  so  doing,  confer  upon  the 
eager  inquirer  of  after  ages !  How  anxiously  will 
the  latter  search  for  any  shorter  record  which  may 
cast  a  gleam  of  light  upon  the  domestic  history  of 
infant  Australia^  justly  named  the  infant  giant ! 


.  ILL-FATED  AMBITION. 

*'  Tliere  ware  who  stroTo  for  immortalitj, 
Yet  whom  death  laid  unchronicled  to  sleep.^ 


Tn  crystal  cap  that  held  their  life's  quick  flood 
Was  poesy,  till  disappointment  high. 

Marred  with  her  gall  infused,  the  maltitude 
Of  sparkling  hopes  bubbling  incessantly 

Aboot  the  brim  ;  and  then  Death  o*er  it  stood-*- 
Shstter'd  the  eup,  and  shed  eternally 

Th&t  murmuring  wine  of  lifiB,  with  echoing  faint 

Of  the  spilt  stream's  expiring,  splashing  plaint. 


And  they  who  felt  as  if  they  tonld  not  die 

And  yet  a  name  unwon— 0  sorrow !  sorrow  1 
Yet  died  unknown,— yet  died  with  scarce  a  sigh 

Iieft  upon  Time's  cold  wind,  with  no  to-morrow 
Of  Fame  to  break  death's  night,  slain  witheriogly 

With  inward  craTing  fire  ;  e'en  fain  to  borrow 
A  coyering  green  from  the  dall  earth,  their  sconi, 
To  hide  their  baffled  hopes  and  noonless  mom. 

London^  ♦y. 
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"  When  nought  I  did  eo«M  DoUy  plwM, 

I  iMigfaed  with  AristophMMfl.^^— J>R.  Syntax. 
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Aim  well  might  the  worthy  Dr.  Syntax  laugh 
with  Aristophanes,  for  he  was  a  very  comical 
knave,  perhaps  the  most  comic  that  ever  lived. 
There  is  even  a  comic  property  in  his  name,  which 
is  composed  of  two  Greek  words,  signifying  the 
best  showman ;  and  this  does  not  seem  a  name  con- 
ferred after  his  right  to  it  was  established,  but^ 
from  all  we  can  discover,  was  actually,  by  a  curi- 
ous coincidence,  his  own  name;  or,  at  least,  one 
bestowed  on  him  when  very  young,  in  token  of 
his  imitative  powers :  as  we  know  Plato  derived  his 
name  from  the  breadth  of  his  head.  The  Greeks 
were  an  ingenious  people,  with  a  very  pliant  lan- 
guage, and  such  patronymical  transmutations 
were  by  no  means  uncommon.  Aristophanes,  let 
us  remark  in  passing,  was  a  great  crony  of  the 
Philosopher,  who  gave  him  a  distinguished  place 
at  his  symposium,  and  designated  his  soul  a 
temple  for  the  Graces;  but  all  his  logic  could 
not  induce  the  comedian  to  leave  Athens  and 
join  him  at  the  court  of  the  old  tyrant  of 
Sicily.  He  was  too  free  in  his  censure,  and  de> 
mocratic  in  his  notions  for  that.  The  birth, of 
Aristophanes  may  be  dated  b.c.  4M^  i^nd  he  di^d 
about  his  grand  climacteric,  b.c.  380.  He  was  the 
son  of  one  Philippss :  the  name  of.  hifi  moihdt  is 
not  preserved,  nor  that  of  Mb  wi£»  3  for  he  uiiurried 
one  who  turned  out  amlsa^  led  bioi  asotry  life»&nd 
of  whom  he  waa  heartily  ashamed  ;  althoiigh 
there  is  no  doubt  he  had  himself  to  blame  in  mamy 
reeptotii  He  left  three  profligate  sons,  all  of  whtom 
attempted  comedy,  but  were  by  no  vneans  so  suc- 
cessful in  their  efforts  as  th^ir  sire  had  been.  That 
he  was  famous  as  a  bon  vivani,  partial  to  good 
liquor,  and  of  a  joyous  calibre,  is  easily  observed 
from  the  tenor  of  his  writings;  but  he  was  himself 
free  from  those  very  gross  vices  which  he  censures 
on  the  stage  in  no  very  delicate  terms. 

Whether  he  was  a  true-born  Athenian  or  not,  is 
a  point  undetermined :  inhis  "  Achamians"  he  hints 
himself  an  .^ginetan.  Be  this  as  it  may,  when 
taxed  as  an  alien  one  day  in  a  court  of  justice,  he 
is  reported  to  have  quoted  two  lines  from  Homer, 
quaintly  conveying  our  own  proverb  touching  the 
wisdom  of  that  child  which  can  distinguish  its  own 
papa ;  and  this  so  tickled  the  Thesniothets,  his 
judges,  that  they  unanimouely  gave  him  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  and  he  still  retains  it., 

The  oenstts  of  Athens,  at  this  period,  exclnstye 
of  thoee  demi,  or  boroughs^  vi^bhin  six  or  e^ht  miles, 
might  be  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants**  The 
theatre  could  contain  within  its  area  t  fif  ^tlioasand 
peraonea  a  pnttyeooBiderable  aUowanoelbriBtRin- 
gere ;  which,  however,  might  be  neeeaBatry^  as  plays 
were  only  performed  on  festive  occaaifms^  when  the 
whole  rural  population  flocked  to  the  capitaL  It  was 
built  on  the  aouth^eaetem  elope  of  the  Aciopolia,  ap- 
proached by  the  street  of  Tripods,  looking  towardfi 


the  sea ;  so  that  ocean,  earth,  and  sky,  were  all 
within  view.  The  seats  hewn  from  the  hard  rock 
are  yet  distinctly  visible ;  and  some  columns  are 
still  standing  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  ^  teliet  to 
the  eye  in  viewirtg  that,  the  mote  rhlnous  sld^  of 
the  Acropolis,  fwm  the  terrace  of  th^  temple  of 
Jupiter  Oly  mpiuB.  There  wa^  no  r6of  t6  the  btiiH- 
ing  :  a  narrow  coping  only  projected  fh)ffl  Che  top 
of  the  exterior  wall  over  the  uppermost  round  of 
seats;  but  the  fair  climate  of  Greece,  an  J  the  fore- 
noon performance,  rendered  a  coveHng  the  less 
necessary.  The  chief  Archon  presided  over  the 
amusements,  and  selected  the  c&ndildatto  for  fh« 
prizes ;  no  doubt  with  th&  aid  and  advic^  of  "his 
eight  eolkagnes  in  the  Adx^ftotisMJ^:  A  pla;^  -wMdh 
ha(d  once  gained  H  prize  was  rtdt  hdekneye^  by  re> 
petiHioh  *  in  some  fsw  extr^rdinli^  cases  it  ihiglt 
be  exhibited  twice  :  the  expense  in  all  cases  was 
undertaken  by  the  State.  The  Athenian  peopk 
somewhat  i^sembled  the  Fmich  of  the  present 
day  :  fond  of  fStes,  theatres,  %lt,  fan,  id&t,  «nd 
democracy;  grandiloquent  about  their  sttceestes 
in  war ;  and,  if  they  had  ndt  a  L^is  Philippic;  fbty 
had,  at  least,  one  like  him  to  ke^p  thifrfaii  aili%bi, 
an unfsw^rving  I^^HdleSi' ••■'  =  •'""    •■'   :'J'.''m-! 

At^Utfhiue^m  tall*  ^iit  y^rth  'ibi"hi«4g^, 
though  he  lived  and  wl-ote'tiH'he  iiftA^dfiiitifpii  aisl 
bald.  Very  soon  toittn^  ^otrt  hi^^  ib^ta  r '  be<^u!i»  s 
candidate  for  theeomie  pt^zis ;  and,'  an  «he  ettHy 
age  of  seventeen,  presented  to  the  judges  his  ^  D«i- 
tdel^"  or  ^  ftevelterS)"  an  appiNypHkeimbjeet  fw% 
youngs  mcin  in'  his  flist  dtaiight^f  the  ^MHvii^ialHiM 
of  Atheins.  The  autlMr  being  unddrag^^itrttppeaxtd 
in  the  name  of  a  Ariekid  ^tid  'brotbel>  etdmediAa, 
Pfajilonides :  not  4fae  fleet  rttntier  ^of  Atexcldder  the 
Qteat,  who  did  the  distance  fwm  Bioyon  to  BU 
hk  nine  hours  and  returned  in  Mteen,  tlt«ugK  widi 
ittore>  down  hill,-**«  distaBoe  whioh,  as  the  OTOWiNw, 
is  at  least  sixty  miles.  Of  this  produeCiott  oiUy  abovt 
foafty-two  lines  are  extant;  so'that  tm  hsveBotitiach 
means  of  judging  of  its  exeellence ;  however,  H 
earried  the  second  prize,  be^it  a  skin  of  wine^  chap- 
kt,'9o«t,  calf,  bull,  or  good  he«ry  dmehRosB^;  and 
this  fave  wenderfol  promise  in  oae  so  yoong.  We 
would  not  place  mneh  ooididenofrhi  ttaeopiaia*  of 
the  ArdvoBS,  for  all  that ;  as^the  old  noraedyytednn^ 
oally  sb  termed,  then  in  vogue,  ynm  fittle  else  tiaa 
rampant  satire  in  thefonnofdiak^gw^'Whaeiheun^ 
fbrtuDste  subjects  were  sevSrdy  liatidkd,  and  thil 
too  under  their  real  names.  It  may  thns  be  easiiy 
imagined  how  the  minds  of  the  judges  ndghi  be 
swayed  by  private  prejindkle. '. 

The  dlasnos  l»vie.ldt2iert»  been  rather  a  dull, 
task^^like  etmdy  with  us,  £rom  €he  sombre  pe- 
dantry of  uianimated  teachers,  id  ^vfaom  Attk 
salt  has  not  generated  *  due  proportion  of  wit 
it  was  only  in  the  hands  of  such  men  aa  For^ 
sdn  «Bd  Sandfbrd  that  their  fnll  reliah.  ^odU 
be  eommumosAed.    In  our  day  there  is '  natch  die- 


*  +  Doubts  are  raised  by  some  leaned  Grecians  00  the«e  nnmbera  and  oUier  statistical  .auctions,  vhioh  it.4tt9t  not  li«  u> 
our  contributor's  way  to  discuss.— K  T.  Jl/. 
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conioii  about  the  utility  pf  t  ^teiaiyt  ^w$,^]aif; 
and  we  would  certainly  repudiate  tne  inaiscrimi- 
nate  oideal  which  was  in  uae  not  longiago^  jut  as 
we  should  object  to  an  attempt'  at  nSakilig  aamti* 
ciaaofama;!  who  i$  t9ta%  d^i^^  oleaT,  taste^ 
md  kvefor the  g^  s(^eqce  :  bnt ,we  con«ide;r jWQi^e 
hlme  ftt^cha|^le,t<^.the  lif^ea^  rouitine^  jQod^  of  ia* 
ftraptian.ea^pla^e43j|nr^ch.qi^ti|^clull_()\yerthei^ 
ieautif ol  ef prea^lo^s  qi  lAj^stf^s^  tfco  ?np#t  ej^ant 
jiiee^  of  ppetfjr,  t^e^n^^wt  grapbif  di9Vp(9aiti9ns.|9f 
flimc^ra^  iAd^Aty/thag|ryind/(ffit,cftQ<si^^^ 
imagiBfttfo^  and  th^  jfats^  n0:^Ws/iO{.  wH. .... 
,  Nmt  TFonld  I  gire  my.oliMio  akore  , 
,  foraUthiU<ii»5Vfih^,.apdmoi^.  , 

It  is  ibe  style. ftf  tc^chiip^&.^n^  ^^  jthe  ,ifulyect 
taught^  wWch  jjequiffi*  flinffl4»eij,t4  Th#  Gi;eek 
«od  Latin  cl§8fics  f^  .t^Pgtxt  ip>  ^.jUqIM^  • 
naiwer;  ,rt^epe  is.ft.  w#nt.q£,pfrr^li«n,  jbq.Io 
ipe*);,  pf,  ^ipp.4pi4P|^  j^iB^en  ,tb?  jp«#Mp^(Wa.pi 
tW  and  plJieiTi^oAgai^,  .;\$re,\fonl4  jiecommfAd 
Uu  mode  of  p^f^^Upi  i«4t)SiicU<W  .tQ.  teaehe^  r^M^d 
«H»«My  to  ,prof«yia^>ira.  .  Man^.  othfr  lUMe  im-i 
provemeata  wo]ild.g^adaally^ngge8t,thenVMlYQa,tQ 
nlicFe  the  4«A4*-wisigtit  nt  pzuwnt  appended. to 
cl«fi8i€al  in9jUii(#on..  .TW  effect4  wf^uldaoon  teli 
favoaqkbly^,  .Thj^»  oj?  o^turae* ;  boinf^yery  impUse  a 
gnstor  amqa^.^ji«farffi|»)^n  and^UCVitioxL,^ 

t^ej*ftjafMfl»fM3W     »i  1.1..;    ,.       ..:       '^      '     •    . 

Tonetum:  we  maintaiAibatril|erQ(ii9iWNrft,^it( 
i«.^.Si^f41  fytgi^  <|f.K^rilt9plwmil^l^''Jn/aU 

evcft-tUimightir  •bflepk.MUl^. himself*, ,  Bujifeu 
<i«^Be9  ^hii»:  a«, ,  f  ^n)ajM>lf9a9[  («llkek  ((n  id^Uonoy  ^^nd 
^i^<«t^>i  inupow^iv  <lhD  >ii»wit{,{:ig#iiAMV  itft  pur- 
^Ibsrmostid^i^'i  jwitbthe  I»y4«tf<mpf  Sbakr 
«en^  tbe  pl»yfclne9«(9<iltebeW%i4]id  .tbe<  19^1%- 
u^ofSwiiftr.  B0.th^i4«.it,«rtayt:wiitibp|foaii#rj, 
aiilre^  and  a  Tim^y-i«Wg4nib.paw/sr  pf  hwguagfl  and 
^^festwa  A  perradftd  bgi:  nt sfcrftiQ,.of  eteltog!  put 
td^iam  thiongbonV^we  Jinld  jDo  bA  the  .leading 
0hsiaii^Qiistics>9l'h&s J«rti4ing0b. ,  But  wte-  ahaU  now 
attdn^  U>4tai.yi^iiL  the  AeteiAl  «piritiOf  theftitOMMr 
»ciiibdiaediiiihifl>ifork0*.>  .    . 

PUyacommofilyfeMktheMrAaiiieafiointhepexBOiis 
a>mpoBing.thftdMttttt»  whith^  ia^fXhe  Revellora^" 
uito  gatheAfinin  Suidaa  and  Oapoo  Theban^Sy  (for 
«elum(fl»iMtiwlj«liiauM»)(AOtiaiBtld.of  aj^)ty 
Mdingaiaonnvial.oxl^iin  the  !kn^fi«£H«B(^ 

TbsAfgniiMBnl  af ,  fthb  .pkee  aeema  to.havis.befin  the 
nas  andfdiiiidynnlagta^f  ihe  abwholeaeflie  disoi- 
fIok  at  thtfliinMiinaiilled  into  ihayooibof  Atheti% 
by  a  ehfls  of  iwfhastis  lor  inteUeotnal  empiziosy  with 
who%unfbttiiaaiftly,  SoaraAea  beeame  enamtouAy 
eaB&oBdedi  l  . 

Afawliiidi.fprettrhid'by.GakiL  the  phyitoiani 
in  the  preface  of  hiaLefaoii^onito  Hi|q»oc^iAe8^  in 
^17^  to  ;«q»laiB^'  hy(-i|naiation,  that  the  word 
*^f loaaa  "Nagnifway  'eirfber >  a  new  wted  -cciiuad^  or 
SA  SntifBa)ied.6TpTOsiiio»TgTO8Ml»  yieasnl  to  nSy  on 
^  stige^'aaiol4  gnutiinian  and  hia  two  frnak,  one 
o^Qcatsd  in  (th«  saw;  the'«ther  in  the  old  disoipluui 
The  exfeaiitdialogue  is  betwtenithe  iiatfaer  aoad  the 
pert^  Vmfljgait^'aophistical.^n^!wliO'annoya  him 
|>y  coining  Tarious  new  words^  displaying  much 
nnpettinence,  in  ])latie  of  sticking  to  the  good  old 
ones.    Papa  loquitur — 

VOU  Zl.— no.  CXXT. 


.    ^    I  Next  teU  me,  $ir,  in  Homer'B  tongue, 
What  means  korymba  t 

Now,  in  Homer  korymba  means  the  brazen  shod 

atema  or  prows  of  ships ;  while,  papa  well  knew,  in 

the  language  of  this  modem  school  it  signified  the 

teats,  whereby  he  gently  insinuates  that  the  son  is 

as  yet  l^ut  a  child  in  understanding ;  and  follows  it 

up  by  some  queation  about  the  woHs  ^  weak,''  and 

**  heady,"  the  accompanying  context  not  being 

preserved*     The  son,  after  a  little^  rejoins — 

.   Lethipi,  that  son,  of  yooni,  my  brother,  aaji    ■ 
"What  now  they  call  the  knowing  ones. 

Referring  to  some  stringent  laws  of  Solon,  con- 
cerning the  prosecution  of  adulterers;  a^  he  imme- 
diately after  asks  him  the  meaning  of  the  word 
**  many,"  and  ends  by  calHng  his  faUier  a  **  cofiin- 
ary,**  a  word  invented  to  signify,  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman has  one  foot  in  tJhe  graye  already,  the 
profligate  son  having  no  objections  how  soon  they 
ua^ht  both  be  in  the  same  place. 

A  coffinary  thou,  that  smell'st,  of  balm 
A|id  funeral  wreaths. 

Fititisii:  Ha !  ^coffinary,"  that's  from  Lysistratns. 

Now  Lvsistratus  was  one  of  the  new  school,  and 
a  debauched  profligate  fellow,  though  it  is  very 
nkely  there  might  also  be  a  cofEn-maker  of  the 
same  name ;  but  that  is  only  conjecture,  whereas 
the  other  Lyaistratus  is  attacked  in  various  plays. 

Soiv.  Xn  time,  perhaps,  you  will  be  trodden  down. 
'  FATfifiR.  This*' knock  me  down,"  smacks  ot  the  rheto ' 
•'     yi<^ns. 

'  The  mn  here'eoina  the  Greek  front*  mm*uirjurv^, 
(katapllgdsei,)  you  wili  be  trbdden  dowv,  which 
me  father  plays  upon,  ae  if  he  had  said,  M««»x.ry„#ti. 
(kata|^l6g£sei,)  yott  willb«  knocked  down,  or  also, 
aelonished. 
.  jBen.  Wheie  wW  sneh  Utords  aa  these  hate  their  xe- 
snltt 

FikTH^iu  lilosult !  that  comes  from  Alcahiades ; 
or  depends  on  AJcibiades.  Alcibiad^s  was  the 
head  of  the  war  party  in  Athens,  and  ever  anxious 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  state  by  the  might 
of  arms :  in  private  life  he  had  the  character  of 
being  very  debauched.  Aristophanes^  on  the  other 
hand,  was  essentially  a  man  of  peace,  and  sought 
to  advance  his  native  oountiy  solely  by  the  arts, 
industry,  and  commerce.  He  was,  besides,  a  satirist 
of  all  that  monstrously-gross  debauchery  then  pre- 
valent at  Athens;  and  so,  de<;idedly  the  opponent 
of  Alcibiades. 

Son.    Why  dost  insinuate  and  revile  at  men. 
Teachers  of  honoured  probity ! 

FATnan.  O  me,  Thraeymachas  I 
Of  pleadtiB  wfa»  harangues  Uke  this  I 

Thrasymachus^  whom  the  father  iavokas,  waa 
one  of  those  empirical  sophists  who  taught  rhetoric 
in  the  capital,  an  importatbn  from  Chakedon  in 
Bithynia. 

Tka  audacity  of  verbiage,  and  manifold  aptness 
of  equivoque,  in  thia  short  dialogiie,  caonM  pMubly 
be  conveyed  tothe  mere  English  reader ;  but  one 
moderately  veonsed  in  Ghreek  may  follow  it  The 
debate  aeema  to  end  by  the  Hatliar  leqncstmg  the 
SOB. to  mqg  him  some  good  old  ditfy of  AlcBua  or 
Anaoreon ;  bnt  as  the  linea  tncoeedltog  have  been 
lost,  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  sings  him  some  new- 
fangled strain  of  the  day.  The  father,  after  re- 
marking— 

2  B 
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For  1m  io  whom  I  Moft  him  tought  not  IMbj 
But  bowl,  aad  song,  and  Syracusan  feast^ 
Sybaritio  luxury^  and  Chian  wine 
In  tumblers, 

may  have  s^iid  something  about  turning  the  pro- 
fligate youth  out  of  doors  for  his  impertinence ;  as 
the  son,  indignant  at  being  ordered  to  dig  after 
having  spent  so  much  of  hia  life  in  the  study  of 
the  fine  art%  remarks — 

Me,  who  on  flutes  and  lyres  hare  spent  my  time^ 
You  now  bid  dig  ! 

The  remaining  odd  lines  are  not  susceptible  of 
aay  arrangement^  nor  can  a  ccmneoted  stoiy  be 
woven  from  them.  Some  have  reference  to  city 
feasts ;  and  a  small  carte  for  a  Greek  salle  d  man^m' 
might  easily  be  constructed  from  them,  sufficient 
to  astonish  even  the  gastronomic  Ude. 

Hams  of  tender  pigs  and  wings  of  fowls  chopped  down 

So  delicate. 
Cheese  omelettes  next,  and  hasty  pndding;  plucked  [tuA 
skintudi 

Leyeret  and  quails. 

Some  allusions  to  nautical  matters  also  occur,  as 
their  prowess  by  sea  was  at  this  period  the  greatest 
boast  of  the  Athenians ;  and  with  some  justice,  too : 
for  they  were  really  strong  in  their  wooden  walls, 
considering  they  had  not  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
to  deal  with ;  though  we,  who  have  lain  at  Salamis 
in  an  English  three-decker,  may  be  somewhat 
rlsibly  inclined  at  such  cock-boat  notoriety.  Yet, 
when  we  consider  their  opportunity,  their  skill  w^as 
great.  When  Homer  called  the  Hellespont  and 
JSgean  boundless,  all  his  ideas  of  hydrography 
Were  drawn  from  the  winter  torrents  of  Greece 
and  the  sedgy  streams  of  the  Simols  and  Sea* 
mander. 

The  next  production  of  Aristoplmnes,  of  which 
also  only  fragments  exist,  comprised  in  some  twenty 
lines^  was  ''The  Babylonians."  It  was  represent- 
ed the  following  year,  b.c.  426,  at  the  summer 
Dionysian  festival :  of  the  suocess  there  is  no 
record. 

The  author  having,  hy  his  "Revellers,"  acquired 
much  popular  favour,  was  now  grown  bolder; 
freely  jested  at  the  magistracy,  and  even  attacked 
Cleon  himself;  a  man  who,  after  the  death  of 
Pericles  and  the  rustication  of  Alcibiades,  aspired 
to  be  the  popular  leader,  though  without  the  cou- 
rage or  talents  of  either:  of  low  origin;  bred  to  his 
father's  business  of  a  tanner;  but  of  very  consider- 
able oratorical  powers ;  and,  what  was  then  of  more 
consequence,  most  unabashed  effrontery.  This  in- 
volved our  author  in  much  trouble  and  State  pro- 
secution, which,  however,  his  popularity  and  wit 
carried  him  successfully  through.  The  play  was 
acted  at  a  season  when  the  city  was  full  of  stran- 
gersfrom  all  quarters ;  and  the  crime  of  Aristophanes 
was  so  much  the  more  enhanced,  as  Ills  scurrility 
was  the  more  public :  so,  it  b  to  be  inferred,  though 
not  punished,  he  was,  at  least,  severely  reprimanded. 
His  satire  was  principally  directed  against  the  vote 
by  ballot,  and  Cheirotonia  or  show  of  hands,  as  well 
as  against  Cleon  personally,  who  seems  to  have  been 
through  life  his  great  enemy ;  and  who,  smarting 
from  this  attack,  would  fain  have  banished  comedy 
altogether  from  the  Athenian  stage,  and,  indeed, 


tried  to  do  86.  It  was  in  thia  pyMWcatkHi  that  the 
question  of  his  being  an  alien  was  brought  forward ; 
and  his  ready  wit  in  quoiifig  iiom  Homer  tbe 
words  of  Telemaehua— • 

To  ptove  a  gennine  birth,  the  prlh^e  ti^ltts^ 
On  female  tmth  assentiiig  faith  relies, 

procured  him  advantage ;  as  tlie  Greeks  ^^ere  a  peo- 
ple of  impulse,  on  whom  ingenuity  an€  appeals  t6 
the  feelings  atid  paasions  had  Iftueh  mdt^  infiue&ee 
than  the  stem  ti^alitiisa  of  ttiitli ;  as  S6^oclM  wtil 
knew,  lichen,  to  prove  hib  sanity,  he  reeit^  hb 
CEdipus  at  Coldiius^  in  place  of  a  formal  n^toiy 
oration. 

Our  author  was  still  vlM^  agti  at  thia  time,  and 
the  production  appeared  in  the  name  of  CaUistratas^ 
a  comic  author,  who  performed  a  part  in  several 
of  his  plays.  The  title  of  the  piece  is  derived,  ss  in 
general,  from  th«  chortis  tl^hibh  wna  composed  of 
slaves,  captives  taken  in  the  BamiaH  war;  and 
they  are  called  Babyloniana,  because  tSie  iflile  of 
Samos  was  under  this  protection  of  the  Per^aa 
government.  These  slaved  were  eo&ployed  in  a 
mill  at  Athens,  whi«h  a  German  critic  has,  with 
much  ptobabiiity,  conjectured  to  be  that  of  Encra- 
tes,  a  demagogue  miller  and  dealer  in  tow,  inti- 
mate with  Cleon,  and  mentionisd  in  ^*Tfae  Kni^rts.** 
The  arrows  of  wit,  fh>m  the  htsiA  6i  Ariatophaaea^ 
never  fly  single :  each  flight  hita  a  dozen  aepaMte 
points  of  error  and  abuae.  He  thUa  itftmindstfae 
Samian  p^plis  that  thfeir  hlavety  de|>eikdad  <^  tit«tr 
own  folly;  and  that  the  Atheniati  i^rfelaa  woatd 
havB  been  a  mbra  nahli^  ally  fiM- theih  tiian  ^ 
Persian  aatrap. 

The  Samian  captives  were  I>ra6ded  on  tlie  biow 
inth  the  Minervati  owl  and  the  inithdi  of  tiM4r 
difi^rent  posaesaoin:  Whence  the  rehiark  of  AHsU^ 
phanes,  in  one  line  6f  thia  play,  that  **  Tb»  Sattiaa 
people  wen  deeply  imbued  wit^  lettere." 

Moreover,  when  Samoa  was  nearly  dopopulaMI 
by  the  tyibanny  of  ita  despots,  the  right  of  cHlteft- 
ahip  waa  sold  to  slavea  fbr  a  small  sum,  in  oider  to 
ihcrease  the  ostensible  number  of  its  people  ;  and 
as  slaves  were  generally  bltuided  with  tbefr  owneta' 
names,  this  line  ia  aimed  at  t^a  degenerate  char- 
acter of  Samian  eitizena,  under  ah  appoaite  aea^ 
blance.  The  ahaft  of  Atiatopbanea  nev^r  flks 
^ngle. 

No  connected  tale  caii  h^  dedu^il  from  tl* 
scantyremainaof**The  Babylonians";  afewlayiDgi, 
somewhat  in  the  atyie  of  Sam  Weller  of  Piekwidr- 
ian  notoriety,  may  be  picked  out.  Ibr  example:-*- 

iSach  gaped  as  oysters  on  the  cinders  roasting. 
"  Like  an  Athenian  to  the  harbour,"  was  said  of 
those  who  were  particularly  smart  about  any  small 
matter,  as  the  Athenian  boatmen  rowed  ia  double* 
quick  time  when  they  smelt  the  cheese  and  garlic 
sausages  of  the  Pirsus. 

In  the  Greek  war,  Triremes  were  a  class  of  ma 
styled  Epibatee,  somewhat  similar  to  our  marine 
corps.  An  Epibates  was  a  sea  soldier ;  a  fighting 
man,  who  had  no  charge  of  manoeuvring  the 
vessel.  Another  line  of  the  Babyloniana  nutf 
thua:— ' 

The  Marine  dived  weU,  aa  tf  he  were  going  to  briag  ap 
the  cable. 
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<<fie  u  a£Mad  of  his  own  ehadow/'  is  &  proyavb, 
ia  tegiad  of  anj-  very  timonma  indiWdu&l,  alio  to 
W  fomul  ia  the  leiaaiiui  of  this  play.  Also,  **  A 
perfect  HermioD,"  was  an  epithet  of  those  affdrd- 
ing  protaetifln  to  fngitiFes  and  sLiTea ;  hecause  at 
Hermume,  in  Pebponnomsy  was  a  temple  to  Geres 
ud  FiWBnpiney  aibrding  an  asylum  to  all  who, 
when  pui^eiiy  took  refuge  these. 

ThMp  wy  meagia  dstails  are  almost  all  that 
eta  U  Issmsd  from  the  scanty  nmnant  of  the 
tPi  Mlhest  productions  ef  Aristophanes.  They 
•n  ^usially  pieseived  hy  LezieogsaphsiSy  as  ex- 
unples  of  the  signification  of  particular  words; 
ttd  wt  can  hardly  form  any  estimate  of  their  ex- 
oeikoos  ^  a  whole,  though  we  axe  stiU  inclined  to 
think  that  the  too  just  and  open  censure  of  our 
author  was  a  har  to  his  standing  first  in  the  opinion 
of  fail  jadge%  and  ha?e  hut  litt^  doubt  that  he  had 
lall  tiUa  te  that  piefennoe. 

The  ^^Froagso,^  oontest^  skhmish,  os  ^^the 
^6,^  u  we  nay  call  it»  was  another  of  the  early 
eonediss  ef  Aiistc^hanes ;  but  the  dato  of  ito  ap^ 
peannos  is  uncertain.  It  was  levelled  at  Euripides, 
aid  wnttem  in  a  atyle  of  burlesque  tragedy ;  paro- 
^fiag  many  ef  his  vefses,  as  may  be  gathered 
hwk  Um  doaen  existing  lines  of  it.  Very  little  can 
be  made  eat  of  these.  We  learn,  for  one  thing, 
that  i^  waa  veckoned  dangesous  to  the  digestive 
VfgOM.  to  eat  figs  in  the  forenoon.  There  is  also  a 
jm^ih  bk  it^  den^ng  the  impossibility  of  those 
attaialsg  ealnenoe  in  science  oi  litorature  who, 
ifglecting  the  fist  rqdiments^  rush  at  once  into  the 
higher  departments ;  namely,  '^  that  you  might  as 
snn  thii^  of  patting  a  pottory  into  a  hogshead." 
itheoi  was  very  famous  for  the  extent  of  its 
P«tt«riifl^  and  the  beauty  ef  their  manufactures  | 
vhieh  arose  prinoipslly  from  the  exoeUence  of  a 
aifie  of  potto's  oky  in  the  Colian  promontory 
lear  tbe  harbour  «l  Phalerwn,  and  this  accounts 
fertheproTOrK 

^play  next  ia  osdevef  datois  ^^The  Aohamlans," 
vhkh  we  ha^Uy  have  ia  a  complete  f ovm ;  but 
Mf»  eatering  on  aa  analysis  of  it,  it  wiU  be 
?>«per  to  notiee  a  few  particulars  oonnected  with 
^  eoQStitottonal  assemblies  of  Athens. 

^e^Eedesia,  or  assembly,  was  a  general  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  Athens,  that  is,  of  all  who  were 
of  ige^  aad  not  bianded  by  dishonour  ov  oonvieted 
<tf  ofioie.  It  was  held  ordinarily  four  times  in 
^  l^fyUokfy  ev  period  during  which  ^aeh  tribe 
«»rai«ed  the  office  of  Pry taiies,  namely,  thirty-five 
or  thirty-six  days.  Assemblies,  in  case  of  emeF- 
gencj,  could  also  be  convened  by  the  Prytanes  ; 
and^  In  times  of  extreme  importance  the  whole 
Attic  countiy  was  warned.  At  the  time  of  Aristo- 
phanes, these  meetings  were  held  in  the  Pnyx,  a 
^s^  Bemicfarcular  building  on  the  slope  of  Mount 
Ljeabettus,  westward  of  the  Areopagus,  compris- 
hig  an  area  of  twelve  thousand  square  yards.  It 
*as  seated  round ;  and  on  the  side  towards  the 
»a  was  a  rostrum  fbr  the  speakers,  cut  out  of  the 
f>ck,  ten  feet  hi  height,  with  a  flight  of  steps  lead- 
^^  op  to  it.  The  Prytanes  were  presidento  of  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  which  was  composed  of 
dtiwns  chosen  by  lot :  fifty  from  each  of  the  ten 
pwwhea,  or  dcmi,  of  Athens,     This  senate  was 


subdivided  into  ten  sections,  of  fifty  each;  the 
members  of  which  were  styled  Piytapes,  and  wers 
all  of  the  same  demus.  They  acted  a§  presidento 
of  the  council  and  assemblies,  each  in  turn,  some 
35  or  36  days,  so  as  to  complete  the  lunar  year  of 
354  days.  The  turn  of  each  demus  was  deter* 
mined  by  lot,  and  the  four  supemumeraiy  days 
were  given  to  the  party  last  in  order.  To  obviate 
the  difficulty  of  too  many  heads,  each  50  was 
again  subdivided  into  five  bodies  of  10  each,  ita 
Prytany  being  also  portioned  out  into  five  periods 
of  7  days  each ;  so  that,  only  10  senators  presided 
for  a  week  over  the  rest.  A  chairman,  again,  was 
ohosen  from  these,  for  each  day.  The  Prytonea 
received  a  drachma,  about  eightpence-halfpenny, 
for  each  day  they  sat.  They  had  also  a  buUding 
for  their  private  meetings,  called  the  Prytoneum  x 
a  refectory,  in  which  they  were  entertained  at  the 
public  expense  during  their  term  of  office,  and 
feasted  ambassadors  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages. 

The  office  of  Archon,  or  chief  magistrate  of 
Athens,  was  at  that  period  an  annual  one.  He  had 
eight  associates :  one  over  the  religious  establish- 
ment, another  over  the  war  department,  and  six 
oounclllors  or  assessors.  As  a  mark  of  office,  they 
wore  chaplete  of  myrtle;  and  there  were  very 
stringent  laws  against  any  one  who  offered  them 
insult.  Their  power  was  not  very  great,  and 
principally  of  a  municipal  nature.  At  the  expir- 
ation of  their  year  of  service,  the  Archons  were 
admitted  to  the  upper,  more  aristocratic  and  im? 
portent  council  of  the  Areopagus,  whose  powers 
were  much  more  extensive— extending  even  to  life 
and  death. 

The  comedy  of  '^  The  Achamians,"  the  earliestcom-* 
plete  piece  of  Aristophanes  which  has  come  down 
to  us,' was  represented  at  the  Lensau  festival  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
corresponds  to  the  third  year  of  the  88th  Olympiad, 
or  B.C.  426,  while  Euthydemus  was  Archon,  and 
three  years  after  the  death  of  Pericles. 

The  Lenean  festival  was  one  of  the  four  feasta 
of  Bacchus,  so  called  from  xnw,  (lenus,)  a  wine- 
press, and  was  celebrated  about  the  shortest  day. 
The  subject  of  **  The  Achamians"  is  as  follows :— • 
Some  young  Athenians,  in  a  drunken  frolic,  went 
to  Megara,  and  carried  ofi^  a  famous  courtezan,  by 
name  Simoethe.  The  l^egarians,  irritated  in  their 
turn,  carried  oiF  two  inmates  from  the  establish- 
ment of  Aspasia,  the  mistress  of  Pericles,  and 
latterly  his  wife— the  Mary  Wolstoncraft  of  her 
day:  and  this, according  to  Aristophanes,  Plutarch, 
and  Athenseus,  strange  though  it  may  appear, 
was  the  chief  occasion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Pericles  decreed  the  penalty  of  death  against 
an^  Megarian  who  should  be  found  in  the  Attio 
territory.  Archidamus  king  of  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians,  sent  deputies  to  the  Athenians,  to  request  a 
revocation  of  this  decree ;  but  Perides  opposed 
this  strongly,  and  carried  it  hfa  own  way.  Other 
causes,  besides,  having  conspired  to  render  the 
inhabitanta  of  the  Peloponnesus  hostile  to  the 
Athenians,  war  was  declared.  The  rural  popula- 
tion retreated,  with  what  effects  they  could  carry 
with  them^  to  the  capital,  and  sent  their  flocks  to 
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Euboea.  The  LacedemonianB,  with  their  allies, 
among  whom  were  the.Bf9<^i^ipTad^d  Attici^ 
led  on  by  King  Archidamusy  a&a  hLvagea  the  ler- 
ritjorj  :  cutting. down  the  vines,  and  penetrating  as 
&];  a^Acliarw,  a  VHIa^e  ajliotit  silsc' miles 'mm 
AtbeoA.  Theif  ii^^iitiQin  i^.i^^s4eva^taijng,the 
eonntey  was  .to'  bri^g  the •Aihe]xians<  to*  a 'geaisfal 
aeti^m,  which  wiHidd^deoiile'tilie  faitvof  Atheoto ;  w 
to  rou59  the'^chaniiaite  ^  i*eV6K,'iHietifHey^«*w 
.tteiy  Ja?iisi.ii?.  tlie  po>ver  pt  ll;ie' ,e^einy  and  tlie^r 
.own  gO¥emmfiot  giviog  .t^e^i  i^p.iidr  Pe^rif:!!^, 
kikseerding'to  JNoiafch,  essiudetad  it  teo  dangemis 
t<>  hazard  Athene  in  4.  bttttle  iigiiinBl»Bii!tty  tiHm- 
saipid,  for  80  numerous  was  Iher  tfrthy  bf  the  Wlopon- 
A^ffus  und  Qo^otia;  and  consoled  the  natiyesby 
telling' 4hemy  ^^Thai  plantawpnld  grotwagw  «fter 
being  cui  ^teiwn^  bttt  nrnttoM^^wn  wen  gona  f6r 
eyer.**  .■']'■''""' 

Pericles  firmly  Kept  W9  puifpose,  withottt  beiiAg 
inflnmced  by  tbe  uUmpur  of  p^y.    The.^pjwrn* 

•  iins  lotidly  itnaiated  on  baUle» backed' by  ;a»entur* 
bnlent  Cleon,  who^  tt^m  th«  teetvunt,  'fndted  the 
i>eople  Ugainst  PerTcles,  at  that  time  a^^ntidt  the 
bead,  of  the  aiany,  ftt  Megara.  . 

;Ati  the.  aame  time  the  Atbcjniana  aoiight  the 
fri^ndiAip  of  aome-of  the  lHtfbanmB.ptiQq8flL  •  Nym- 
phiofiomi/  tyf  Abdera,  Rating  ^oihe  to  Athens^  had 
negotiated 

'  pltalces  ti] 

'  Athentajns  .  the  right  of ,'  ci^izJMi'siiib.  /Ifh'djr  *  atso 
,  looped  to  gain  tbp  alliance  of  the' klh^s  bJ^Mab^dohia* 


these 


maul  the  man  who  made  tliis  truce.  A  farioui 
hcmd.pf  jthem^arriyesat  the  moment  when  Dicco< 
|{>olik  Id 'offering  a*  sa^HiSoe  to  Baochus;  he,  to 
escape  their  wrath,  menaces  vengeance,  not  upon 
tlt^EU^lre^,  thdt-  wfV^  &r  chikLten,  w  la^ht 
iiatursilly  l)e  m^pcsedybtft^^pon  tb^  neks  of 
charcoal'!  'ft^  iSM  AdMihifana  wet«  'tibe  ehancoal 
putvi^rs  of  AihetttiJ  Oii  this  a  pttrkyMftkeapkot, 
land  he;i^  pierniitte^'t^-siiail^  hU^lldyAceiipcittbe 
wAt  I'  bui '  b^f(»  'tomitiei(«:iiikgJ  hEs  .toiU»ii^  he  ^ 
mahd^  trom'  SkHj^sthfe kian^of  same xagi^ md 
iihe  accoutf«ttk«ntM  of  One  of  hia<t«igiaTUeiiMs^in 
drdet^  tiiy  bethore'  patlvstid^  midi^fodkmt  a^atioiigtr 
impreBsion^n  his  ^a^ienoe^  iTheibnfifeoolrics  of 
this seett^are  a- bMer  sfttii*  oni^h*^ tnigedieB  of 

me&6pm%  «di]^«Mii^D<his>  dliciome^jrproTiag 
thAt;itlitTiliir  Wrongs  do  nit  arise  £ibM  the  La6e- 
'd^in()nfkiis:  ^  Otte' jMbiMi  «f  ^tke  ohonisyiwikkis 
COinp^d'of^ld'AtmaMin  chai«iMM>iintore,«de3 
wi^'hihi.  T^e  <:ltherreg^]^'ln|nks«n.«»n7; 
and  calls  itt'  kgatiisi  him  this  <6^ninl>LHfttaDltts. 
lik  becbnic^  an  object  'of  'ridiettS«'t<^  JXaeepolis, 
who  fiti4^  o^n^  a  private  ttajiket'fbcitiMMegir- 
itfns  and  Bti^ouahs.  AldfeglaianifiBBtflkai«Bfl^wfao 
tnaKesloiott^  ttxe  tniseVy  toiwhleb  tlwinUKrapfcion 
0^  commerce' with  Athene  faa»Mdacyd  iii^  fspinOjr. 

IriiililtiqdughAars, 
a^lMk  Ai^dUoiteUiemdDiniiitft, 

fMkm  a'il^til«fde•^^«k]|erl^clbl(»iUi.jhk9ilfid 
'el(iiilVoi][M^/'  A8yed|^httllt^«rFKMkfiii&ari»;«Kt 


I  Aprtpjhi 

, .  c^cjiy,  ^s  .>?ell  as  of  Piwiy  othe^^  of  tls^,  was  !to' 
4bciw  ihe  tadvoMtegta  of.  ijieftqe^:  and  ci\^  »r  ]?e«aa- 
:  oiUalttoAi  betlfrsea'  AthMs  snd  Laoedflnniinw  j.The 


tdJPersia;  and  sent^^  accJ>!rdlbgly;a,mhksSdd^4  toti]^^ts^'oil''th^^Hit^ 

ese^monarcV-  '    .         '  '  '  ■ ''      '    '"    ^^ihel!lfigfe«i*  asa^wtitiibMidrdarieiUi^j 


stmn^Mtyiimiltteir^wlKivliBfMlwn 

;b£lidtttt«^  I'^Hrilbhi  W(faMh:>I]&dc»|ioiis, 
liavin^  piroVided  hiiniMtf  liksHtoD^yv-ptepana^  ia  & 
iiiei^  if^ay,  to  «^el^br^>  <<  iHe^eMt  i4f  dnpa**^  A 
iie/vant  ()f  Ijam^Mhds  siihiir«{^  to  pnrafauft'eome  of 
the  dafiitii^  foi<  hfs'  master^^tel>mMm.'*kbua  R- 


ft%e  bf  Sotrrateb  p)^t^s#hatA  j^wlef]^t^kgiflewa6^'*f\ii^!VididiH?lj^  after,  mbie'teomplAbency.ia  ibmn 

.  the  Athenian  comic  lAuse.   "      '    '  '     "       *  *     t^^'^  ^^^ — -_^JJL.I-J.*-.^.■-,^v-v-^*-.«^lJ — :-4^ 

The  prinQii^  cbaracteriu  tlke>piece^,pic^opotis, 

tined  of  var^comea  to  th^plae^  ofiattembly  int^ 
'  Phyx,  tesolved  to  b#iiig  oh  Uie-^e^onof  a  peace 

agfainst'  ftll  opJk)^Hoh;  He  ii^  fotind  'slrfing^  ^6Htary 

V^^  the  ^hiciuae^  while,  the . citu^^s  arp^  idl[ii)^*(ibbut 
,  tii».  i^rk^Hphroeu  .  .Shw4ly:,,af1w>t  ^he..Pryta^es 
>  take  their  aeats^  add  tha.berald'detaianda,  <SWho' 

wi!dies:the  pai^Ie? '"    AVAphlgod  pfdposte  a  peace 

with  tacedtcmbn,  and  Is  hunted  from  tjie  ass^fmbly. 

Ambassadors  sent  from  Athens  to  {he  ku^g  of" 

Persia  are  next  introduced  on  their  return,  bring- 
ing with  them  Pseudartabas,  'env6y  ftoiti  that 

monarch.     Then  Theonw,  ajnbassador  to  SltSaW 

king  of  Thrace,  arrives,  an)d  Dlcwopolis  txpdses, 
.  the  mode  in  Which  these  worthies  riiyiatify  the 
'  good  folks  6f  Athens"  ■'  "  ";     "       '    -     ' 

Amphigod,  lyhom.DipfleqpolIs  had  comtniss^oiied 

tb  go  and  negotiate  n  private  treaty  of  peitje  for 

himself  with  th6  JLacedeemonians,  retiitn^  brifaging 

ft  with  him*  but  th^  Achamian^  ^ho  ar^  im- 
placable enemies  16  the  Lacedfiemodtkns,  wish  to 


tb  a  ycftrag  mlaciried  Myi  ^ho  btgti  to  km  kbamMsd 
withllita  iki  a  «ifealy<^  >eaiee'?fiHtliiiift>a]itbk^ 
f6^i^h)B'd^tc>sti^  k  War  wbieb  th»alciH(teiae|iaiate 
W'husbttiid  fktti  bet  >almo8t(«ni1iniA  viMdi&g- 

^li'fi^Mibtt'of  ^h«iei!hisifiyUn,4lbiAtkia  teaotorr 
i^'siy<ide)E;ajr'ii«ihJ[)iiaie^.  ^€Noetaai Itamaohy . ii 
c^fgtdto  Mthiinself  b%  tiiehssHlof  Ihe  amy^'aiid 
|6airc)i  *  wltei^u^on  Dkmo^Hs  4afi|a  hwlfmsHfATv 
preparationsfBto»idicufa^^ha»tihe'biiawrtf,iBvilfd 
to  a  ftaM  bjrllie  PrieeA  *<tf  BaoQim^renjajra  the 
sweets  of '  peace.  At  llA«l>  LaiHMbaa  ia.iffmi^litp  on 
the  stoge,  sorely  wounded,  and  deplMni;  tbi  iA»sr 
foiiunes  of  War  t  h^^'Sjdfie'fMls^w^sitlM'Tejo^ 
1^  tl^:  part  hiipstelf  has  tak^ti,  and  ^11'^  f^f'^'*'^^ 
OA  kia  iU'ljack,  wtil^tb<^cj\orusyo^jiM»f;iHe  skin 
'of  wine  for  :bettagt&e  bnatt^pecai  ilia  jpjQua.feast 
of'cuptj;  and  the  jAvf  wac^^kim^h^^i^\9^m^ 
being  smi^,  seated  &i  hl9  J^f^nry  oh  tlie'wall-filled 
winasskip.  We  shaU,  not,  lidwereif,  fehter  upon 
the  a^ktoai  ^irit  of  thia.opi^edy  tOjL  n^t  chapter. 


.--;i?iT. 
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lb.  &)l»iBr  .)$  an  Ain^o«i>  Tx^y^Uer  of  a  quite 

new.^kseilptioxi^    Me  iaa  weU-educated  and  well- 

mfimiitd  groU^maii .  <tf  Uie .  ^u^  X/eitrim.    His 

•bj^i  iiL*i«^^ilgl  Amv^rio^  ivvhi^r^,  it  wm  zu>it  mex^br 

tognlifjA/Hb^  MU^int<^igeDt,^UJ^iQl^ty.wb^Qh 

lBd«pmiiBi|y.M  Um  fp.  other  oount^s.  wy 

hKVBhmLt»-etamiM  ^Uie  ^OB^iat^Utiea  of  Cfaoada 

4s  aa  ^BIllJgx«AioiHfi^d  ;  and  to  report  upon  the 

coodhion  fifithe^iveoeiit  Imbk  And  other  emigrantSy 

wbo Jumreithoribeen  yoJiM^tary  «xUe§  or  sent 

«iAat  iher espeoAo  «|' g^y^iwnent.    Another  im* 

portant  object  was  the  state  of  religion,  or  rather 

tiie  srclesiaafeioai.  protpeoiiiaio^  tandenciea  of  the 

liaW.Wftldi   .The  Xra¥^le;;s  observations  are 

.ditAd.,mij(iu  «l?i«9»  f^. :  Jncit^ss  ^  to ,  hi§  f^^ipr, 

ttid,«yMs.f#nnda  MfWsb  htfr%  hfiwevegc,  t>e9n 

itvMyiABd.ipiiObaibly  «xiended..fpr  publication. 

B^tiMinuoBjIiOcvJSBrityof  W^.  Godley  is,  that 

he  is  a  Pfasejitt^rror  what  he  tenna  a  Catholic  Pro- 

ieilsht*tHaiirima<i]y;/Hid  fery«ntly>  And  a  Conserva- 

tire  of  idae  anit.  <  of .''  Young  £ng)and*"    This  is 

«Rtiiiijr  ani  iokinienso   improvement    upon   the 

.Omnge^  or  'PsY>tA8taatf-Asc^fianey.n;isn  f^nd  High 

Dm^joI  pa8i;tHile&..  Mn.Qo^e;^  ol^gl)t  to  look 

int^ia^emid]ttnAiAlf>/9jra  iAi)on  tJiftfM9.3fevq}uti9|ii- 

si{f' emftaj/and  u]i4lra^ii9gM(»pi|)i$ffka'.whim^  in 

4ilcpsri^ahitityfibaT«^jaiPagh,Mi^l^     Bia4f  hip, 

>wixillHaiioif:ih^(rfSN9g)gfincaraitioi?)  whSit  they  ^. 

'**'*''*<WiatefBDna{fTb$tthovghjl4of  00^ 

itf^biilwUL'Oonlntendihimp^f  tq  tjbue  ,]feq^t^nd 

mafiihy'jd/n^MU^^mwki  ii9x  t!^  generi^Uty  ean- 

«iid^iquitsia.^vlificbik0^hafl  nq^        Thwgh  <#ft^ed 

intiitiulicfteixt»al!dagmatWmk'WiMoh  jfi  infi^ar^ble 

fifoai^aipdem^ClaitMipiliy^^        is  never  hitter  nor 

satiriQili  tHoaa^tt)otn4x,<tJ|M^booki)of^SQrts 

hmbetttivnt^  iq^QUi^e  11  ni^^.  Statea^  of  Ame- 

rieay«4id»h8va'Mi>{Ona.^n}mon  chapi^teristio— 

*f«t«.»;. .  Xhiq»i  aw,T  bow^Yepi  i^ore  cxceptjons 

thoi'lC&Ccodby  retoepab^rs.    Air,  Combe,  Miss 

Mifdaea^  Abdy^andiStnart^  aU  qi  t^em  jLil^erals, 

OfiionauiaUft^sfieptWM^    An«!  what  a  contrast 

-daibv  Amtoieao.  iwritflraupon  Englftud-r-TiW^h' 

ington  Irving,  Willis,  and  Miss  Sedgwick-^pre- 

98at%$  ib9fialb,.iHainiMQn$w  ftv*iiMpM^Pft,/TroI- 

leptt^i  audi  Dicbfpsoo !    J^ ,  ^^p^cating.  .th^e,  n^ost 

VDwisa,  aild  t  idjniionft  spirit. .iii  iv^ich  EogUsh. 

IVuflUni  aptak  of.  AjoAarifa,  our  Caihfilic  Cons^r- 

'tiTcv.wUar.hi^disgi many. opinions  diametrically 

4ppotite>t0{t]uma;hdkl  by  the  grc;at  ovijprity  of 

Amttican  ;  oi*tttn%  candidly  confessei^  or  pro- 

tkiias  tliaib*^ 

l^tmKi^i'faiik9f9^ia^j^Xfmm  activity, 

"M.TIHW-PfWWW;  ixi  aUthefajOnltieSjin  short,  which 
ooniubiite  to  prodac6  what  is  now  technically  called 
miMaXmil&iioh,  and  which '  faat^  sl«niyB  in  a  p^n- 
liir  niiibl^i^4iB<ili^i|dlfed  tbe  British  from  the  Onti- 
tMnfU-Diropfeaa^  tUwais  OAdispntiag  tbe  sunariority  of 
the  hmnfi^a^p^  ^arsalTes.'  ^ereyer  they  have  a  fair 
iUM  |Qr  \he  oxerqse  of  them,  they  heat  ns.  Their  ships 
oil  betW.  ancTafe  t^o Aid  hy  fbwer  inen;  their  settlers 
pay  moMfiDir'  ^eir  land 'than  4>xif  colonistivand  yet  un- 
dersell them  in  tAeir  oiininarkats;  wherever  adminis- 
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trative  talent  5s  oaJled  into  play,  whether  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  a  h6tel,  or  a  shin,  or  a  prison,  or  afkctory,  there 
is  no  competing  With  Uiem :  and,  afler  a  littie  inter- 
oaarse  with  thou,  I  tk$/k  not  surprised  that  it  should  be 
so :  |i»r  >ti]e  more  X  tifaToUod  through  the  eonntry^the 
mor^  ^ms  I  struck:  .with  the  remarkable  aT^ra|;6  intelli- 

fence  which  prevails,:  1  never  met  a  stupid  American: 
never  met  one  man  fVom  whose  conteii^atibn  much  in- 
formation mij^t  not  be  ^[ained,  or  who  did  mot  appear 
fluadUar  witk  liAi  and  business,  and  ^nidified  to  mako  his 
way  in  thsni*  There . is  «ne  singular  proof  of  tbe  gen- 
eral energy  and  capacity  ifor  business  which  early  habits 
of  self-dependenoe  have  produced  :  almost  every  Ameri- 
can understands  politics;  takes  alfrely  hitersBi  inlhem; 
(thottgti  atany  abstain,  under  dlseomagemeat  ordisgnst, 
nom  taJdog  «  pxaolwal  par*;)  and  is  famiUar,  not  pnly 
with  the  affkirs  of  his  own  township  or  county,  but  with 
tl^osie  of  the  State  ap^d  of  the  Union;  almost  every  man 
'  reads  about  a  dozen  newspapers  every  day,  and  will  talk 
i6  ybV  for  hours,  (tdnt  hUn  fM  mtU,)  if  yon  will  lisMa  to 
him  about  the  tariffyadd  the  batok,  an4  the  Aahbacion 
treaty.  Jf o w»  aaywbex#.  e lse>  tbe  zetmlt  of  all  this  would 
be  the  oeglect,  of  private  business;  not  so  here.  An 
American  seems  to  have  tinu;,  not  only  for  his  own  af- 
fairs, but  for  those  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  find  it 
easy  to  reconcile  th^  apparently  MconsSslent  pursuits  of 
a  btintling  politieian  and  &  steady  man  of  business,  S«ch 
a  ujueals/ rarely  ^  bo  met.witb  in  England;  nerer  on 
the  Contineptr 

^  ,  Were  we  to  ascribe  this  confe^d  superiority  to 
the  entire,  freedom  of  reDgion  and  to  democratic  in- 
stitutions, Mr>  Godley  would  probably  dissent;  but 

,  ,tp  ys%i\f  theii,  is  it  to  be  attributed  ?  One  more 
jemark  we  uiustgive  upon  Travellers  In' the  tJiiited 
Stisites,  which  follows  an  assertion  Chat  the  Amerl- 
joan.  people  entertain  much  more  friendly  feelings 
fqr  tixe  French  nation,  than  for  their  arrogant  or 
SC'oiGng.^ncient  kindred  of  England  : — 

I  If  we,  turn  to  M.  de  Tocqueville.  or  M.  Chevalier,  we 
must  admit  (whether  we  agree  with  them  or  not)  that  at 
least  they  apt>reciate  America  hetter  than  we  do.  Their 
Imaginations  are  filled  with  the  destiaies  of  the  arighty 
continent  wihioh  tley  are  awrveying,  and  their  attention 
oeoupied  with  tho  great  experiment  of  republican  insti- 
tutions which  they  ibd  there,  the  results  of  which  they 
anticipate  cu  certainly  reactire  to  an  important  extent 
upon  EtirCpe;  and  they  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  laugh  ait'  aad  **  show  up  "  the  nanaer.  ia  whkk  the 
Ameriaanaeat  tbeir  rseals,  or  tbs  posture  in  whiok  they 
sit  at  .the  theatre,  or  any  fvch  yninor  peculiarities  as  in 
their  larger  view  are  lost  in  con^)ari8on  with  more  im- 
portant features.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have 
a  greatf  many  fhnny  and  ainushig  books  about  egg-eating 
and  tobaoeo«>ohewlng,  and  aU  the  crambe  dedti  rrsocta, 
which  Mrs.  Trollope  began^and  on  which  every  auooeed- 
ing  traveller  has  been  ringing  the  changes  evor  since; 
but  I  think  I  may  fairly  ask,  have  we  not  enough  of  them  f 

Enough,  and  ten  times  more  than  enough,  have 
we  had  of  this  low-minded,  cockney,  or  dandyfied 
stuff,  of  which  we  have  surely  now  seen  the  last. 
The  traveller  who  shall  henceforth  indulge  In  this 
.vein^  ia  not  only  to  be  considered  a  low  writer,  but 
a  ba(i  citizen — meriting  to  be  denounced  by  both 
the  countries  alike. 

Mr.  Godley  crossed  the  Atlantic  by  a  steamer, 
and  first  broke  ground  in  Boston  and  Lowell,  in  July 
1842*  At  a  subsequent  period,  he  spent  a  consider- 
able time  in  Boston.  His  Tractarian  notions  break 
out  early,  and  accompany  him  everywhere  ;  and 
so  do  his  peculiar  political  predilections.    He  was 
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properly  iairoduced  bj  good  lettera,  a  preliminaxy 
which  now  appears  absolutely  neoessaiy  for  gain- 
ing admittance  into  the  best  American  society,  and 
was  ererywhere  yery  well  received,  A  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  ills  to  which  all  travellers  mvst  be 
liable  wherever  they  go,  seems  to  have  been  borne 
with  cheerful  philosophy.  America  must  be  grow- 
ing a  cheaper  country  to  t|>yel  in,  every  year; 
at  least,  in  the  Northern  States,  Mr.  Godley 
teDs  :— 

I  only  paid  about  99.  6d.  ^B  my  fcie  flram  Boston  tq 
New  York,  (the  distanoe  is  a^out  200  miles,)  an4 
68.  from  New  York  to  Albany,  (160  miles.)  The 
hdtels,  too,  are  extremelv  cheap,  eonsi4erin^  the  fkre 
and  accommodation  which  they  afford,  unless,  indeed, 
the  tntTeller  requires  the  use  of  private  apartments. 
l%e  highest  price  whioh  I  have  heara  of,  in  the  northern 
slates, li  two  dollars,  (8s.  6d.,)  snd  at  many  excellent 
hotels,  it  is  only  1}  dollar  per  day.  This  includes  bofrd, 
lodging,  and  the  payment  of  servants;  and  I  hi^ve  never 
Ibund  an  objection  made  to  the  supply  of  meals  at  separ- 
ate hours,  nor  an  additional  charge  in  consequence  ; 
tiiough,  of  course,  very  few  people  require  them,  ot  it 
wonU  be  oluected  to.  Tbo  attendanoe  of  serraats  is 
satteieBt,  and  the  *  cuisine ''  m  the  larger  towns  as  good 
as  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  country)  indeed,  the  hotels 
^  almost  the  only  plaees^  I  am  iold,  where  there  is 
tolerable  cookery  in  America.  I  can  weU  imagine  the 
disgust  of  an  American,  who,  after  enjoying  the  usual 
vanety  i  of  an  Enghdi  b|U  of  &re — the  greasy  mutton 
obop  and  sodden  tart— inds  a  bUl  of  Ss.  6d.  brought  in, 
besides  <<  the  waiter,  if  yon  please.  Sir.''  BegretfUlly 
does  he  dwell  in  spirit  npoa  the  fonr  moals  a-day  of  the 


Astor  Hoose^  or  the  Tiemont,  eomprising  every  hnagfan 
able  European  and  Amaricaa  dish,  in  onUmited  prof^* 
saon,  and  fhe  short  and  itemless  bill  which  follows  them. 

Temperance  is  increasing — 

Those  that  drink^  drink  ^fadeijra  and  Champagne. 
Peninsular  and  German  wines  are  hardly  ever  called 
Ibr.  I  have  been  much  surprised  at  the  small  quantity 
^t  to  drunk  at  dinner.  Very  often  at  a  table,  at  which 
fifty  people  are  sittingifou  gee  only  one  or  two  bottles 
of  wine,  and  no  beer.  Tlie  Americans  have  not  inherited 
our  taste  for  malt,  and 'water  is  the  uniyersal  beverage. 
Those  who  drink,  do  so  after  dinner  at  the  bar,  where 
there  is  a  perpetual  concoction  of  every  kind  of  eupho- 
nious oompound,  such  as  mint*julep,  dierry-cobler,  ^f^- 
noa,  Ac. :  on  the  whole,  however,  in  those  h6tele  whidi 
I  nave  seen,  the  tempeia|ice  in  usi)^  Bpiritno,us  Uquqrs  is 
very  remarkable, 

Kr.  iGrodley  ascended  the  Hudson  to  Albany^  and 
spent  some  days  at  the  Saratoga  Springs,  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  but  did  not  enjoy  hi^  sojourn. 

Here  we  {i^  all  making  believe  to  be  exceedingly  gay, 
and  looking  as  if  we  thought  ^t  the  greatest  bore  in  the 
world.  There  is  none  of  the  la\t$ez-<dUrvfiiA  deskainlUy 
which  is  the  redeeming  point  about  a  Gennan  bath.  Que 
is  obliged  to  dress,  with  the  thermometer  at  Wt  aj  tnpQ^ 
one  were  in  London  or  Paris,  (not  that  I  do,  bu^  I  ought,) 
or,  indeed,  more  so  :  for  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  so 
laige  a  proportion  of  highly-dreased  men  and  women. 
The  Parisian  (tsishions  of  the  day  are  carried  out  to  their 
ej^treme,  detestably  ugly  as  they  are.  Eeally,  Ute  mo- 
dem European  (and  Aiperican]  costuinie  gives  a  woman 
the  appearance  of  something  between  a  trussed  fowl  and 
an  hour-glass. 

Some  noted  duellists  were  pointed  out  at  the 
Saratoga  Springs,  and  some  atrocious  anecdotes 
are  related.  It  is  thought  a  virtue  in  Ame-^ 
rican  duels^  that  they  always  mean  real  business, 
and  are  not  those  caricatures  of  a  barbarous  custom, 
which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  suffice  to  appease 
wounded  honour  in  England. 

Mr,  Godley's  mere  travels  relate  much  more  to 
OsiiMia  than  to  the  United  IStotes^  though  Ame* 


rican  Institutions  are  mora  provocative  of  discosaion 
than  the  internal  condition  of  the  British  Provinces. 
We  find  Lord  Sydenham  praised  for  a  course  of  ' 
policy,  undoubtedly  entitled  on  many  points  to  the 
approbation  of  all  good  Tories ;  and  still  more  Sir 
Charles  Bagot.  We  copy  out  but  one  brief  pasasge  i 
firom  the  speculations  (^  the  probable  consequsncu 
of  a  rupture  between  America  and  Britain—an 
event  the  most  fatal  in  its  com^quencea^  that  could 
befall  the  civilized  world  ffom  the  general  soooigs 
of  war  z-^ 

If  Pogland  is  m^  paeifioally  ineliaed  than  siher 
countries,  it  is  becanse  her  policy  is  principally  con- 
trolled by  the  monied  ^md  middle  elasees,  and  by  those  of 
the  upper  ranks  who  are  suMciently  enlightened  to  see 
the  dangers  and  the  evils  of  war  \  America  ought  to 
avoid  it  as  cautiously,  but  would  mo<,  because  the  govern- 
ing body  has  not  such  comprehensive  riews.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Americans  would  have  made  such  a  pro- 
oeodinff  as  M'Leod's  trial  a  cana  heUi  without  a  momenVs 
heeitauon.  Among  the  Goniinental  governments,  on  tbe 
aentiacy,  iriiere  the  adlitasy  ehisi  u  idl-powerAil,  aad 
whose  the  poliAy  is  direeted  by  an  issespoasible  hsa^ 
who  feels  none  of  the  material  suiTering  consequent  apes 
war,  there  must  always  be  a  chance,  limited  chiefly  by 
the  poverty  which  most  of  them  labour  under,  of  fre- 
quent and  long-continued  ware,  because  they  have  com- 
paratively little  to  lose  by  them.  Demoevaey  and  despet- 
iim  ans  both  wariike;  but  the  former  is  only  calculated 
for  sudden  efforts,  unless  the  internal  stato  of  the  conn-  I 
try  be  such  that  the  fnaterial  interests  of  the  muses 
w6uld  not  be  promoted  by  peace  :  this  was  the  caee, 
periiaps,  in  iteioe,  dnria^  the  fimt  decade  of  the  Fte&eh 
Bsvoltttioni  but  saa  very  seldom  occur. 

All  this  may  be  briefly  answered  by  the  question 
of,  w)iether  in  modem  times  the  dennxsiatic  or 
moi^aichical  and  aristoeratic  forma  of  gayerament 
have  be^.the  UMst  ^argeafale  with  asigiaayng 
waia-Twatp  of  dispuftad  aoooession ;  wara  far  csd- 
quest ;  wsiTs  lor  personal  revenge^  <a  spleen. 

With  isqiect  to  tiie  boitile  fseling  whieh  is  ssid  U 
ezift  in  America  towards  England,  I  think  X  must  cos- 
firm  the  impression,  as  fUr  aa  regards  the  masses  of  the 
population,  if  one  may  judge  ft-om  the  newspaper  press, 
and  the  ohsxacter  of  the  speeeiies  at  public  meetingfl; 
both  of  whi  A  mast,  to  a  great  extent,  be  an  index  of 
popular  ti^eUng,  as  well  as  exercise  a  powerful  inflneace 
in  directing  and  fostering  it  in  their  turn.  The  statesmen 
of  America,  and  the  educated  and  wealthy  classes  gener- 
ally, flir  flrom  participating  in  this  feeling,  appear  to  me 
to  entertain  and  express  more  friendly  sentiments  to- 
wiirds  us  than  our  countrymen  in  general  reeiprocaU; 
hut  the  popular  mind,  fading  ap  it  does  upon  the  absoid 
and  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  miserable  and  enslaved 
st^te  of  the  lower  classes  in  England,  and  the  pride  and 
privileges  of  her  aristocracy,  and  taught  to  consider  her 
as  the  unnatural  patent,  and  as  the  only  powerAiI  rival 
of  America^  pohtfcally  and  eommescSaUy,  is  certaiaty 
disposed  to  fietn^t  (^;a  h^  glory,  and  to  exult  in  her 
misfortunes. 

One  would  think  that  it  wfis  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  England 
wmch  m^de  the  Americans  dislike  England.  The 
people  and  government  are  held  to  h^  two  distinct 
interests.-'-r— A  new  argument  is  thus  advanced 
for  restraining  the  reckless  style  in  which  English 
writers  speak  of  America  :— 

We  n^ust  recollect  that  whenever  the  masses  raise 
their  voices,  so  as  not  to  he  mistaken,  the  federal  govern* 
ment  must  obey  at  once  :  whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
of  statesmen,  capitalists,  or  judges,  it  is  the  popular  feel- 
ing which  must  be  conciliated,  if  the  American  govern- 
ment is  to  be  our  friend;  and  believing,  as  I  do,  in  the 
importaase  to  both  countries  of  mutual  good  fiwling,  I 
am  eorry  and  aV7  ^)>^  t  "••  peopleaddiiif  aesdliisJy 
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natiinl  and  ineritable  9«iiaeB,for  the  sake  of  giying  poi&t 

to  &  story,  and  procarin^  sale  for  a  oook. 
We  find  a  better  description  of  Lower  Canada, 

in  particular,  in  this  book,  that  we  have  met  with 

in  &nj  recent  book  of  American  Travels.  Indeed* 
late  British  tourbts  seem  to  know  much  inore  about 
the  Red  Indians  than  the  French  Canadians.  Of 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  it  is  said. — 

In  no  p&rt  of  the  world  have  1  seen  a  more  beantifdl 
nvitrj,  or  a  more  faa^pily^oirdttrnktanobd  peasantty; 
they  haTe  no  taxes  whateyet  to  pay;  they  enjoy  the  frde 
ud  ondistnrlied  exetcise  of  tbeir  fwih»  and  bear  ihb  aap- 
port  of  their  own  clergy  only;  each  man  is  the  ind^poii- 
dent  proprietor  of  his  own  farm ;  poverty  and  distress,  in 
our  seaso  of  the  words,  are  unknown  :  &r  if  on  any  farm 
there  are  too  many  hands  for  its  cultiratlon,  they  have 
only  to  occapy  fresh  land,  which  can  be  procured  at  a 
Dominal  price,  or  to  go  into  the  States,  or  the  Upper 
ProTiace,  during  the  harvest,  where  an  itidustrioUs  man 
caa  earn  a  dollar  a-day  at  that  season;  (and  the  means 
of  transport  are  anxivalled  in  rapidity  and  cheapness.) 

So  cheap,  that  a  deck  passage  from  Quebec  to 
Montreal  is  only  one  shilling.  What  made  these 
people  Rbels !  No  one  could  tell,  if  it  was  n6t 
the  senseless  animosity  of  race  and  religion ;  or 
— ^'nor  more  nor  less  than  madness." 

The  fi»t  is,  that  a  few  intriguing  lawyers  and  political 
agitators,  britated  by  the  growing  ascendanoy  of  the 
^gllahx^ce,  and  by  not  possessing  what  they  considered 
a  dae  share  of  political  influence  and  executive  patron* 
age,  went  aboot  preaching  sedition  among  these  simple 
"hahitans,''  and  disseminating  the  wildest  Uieori^s  about 
their  becoming  "  mie  gvande  nation  CanadienUe,'*  ik 
vrhich  case  gold  would  flow  in  upou  them,  ai^d  every 
tiling  go  well :  one  village  revoltei,  because  they  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  a  toll-^ate ;  another,  because  the  seigneuf^s 
mill  was  too  &r  fh>m  them;  ind  do  dn. 

There  were^  howevBr,  more  reasonable  causes  ot 
rarvlt  than  a^  hwn  reoogBised ;  and  if  any  one 
▼ish  to  aadentand  them  thoi^Migfaly,  we  vefer  them 
to  our  own  pag;***  The  imi^ehiefs  of  imch  ihoVe- 
nrcnts  never  terminate  With  them&elVes.  A  bitter 
»ed  is  left  to  spring  up  after  remaining  long 
dormant :  at  this  moment^  the  reeolkotionfl  of  the 
Bebeiiionof  I7d8inli«hind  AteMt  after  gen^ra^ 
ti<m8  hav*  elapeAd,  Of  the  Canadian  insurrwstiott 
it  is  said— 

They  are  bitterly  sorry  for  their  folly  now;  but  of 
eourae  the  burnings  and  executions  which  took  place 
(ioring  the  rebellion,  have  nOt  tended  to  allay  the  bad 
feeling  which  existed  between  JEVench  and  English,  and 
between  the  people  an^  the  government :  so  that  at  this 
moment,  probably,  the  animosity  of  nvce  is  almost  as 
bitter  afi  it  ie  described  to  be  by  Lord  Durham. 

It  is  characteristio  of  Mr.  Godley's  mind^  to  find 
him  tracing  the  catise  of  nearly  all  the  difficultiei 
that  have  arisen  in  Canada,  to  M^.  Pitt  firing  the 
people  a  representative  constitution  beford  they 
were  fit  to  work  it.  But  when  that  period  might 
hare  arrived,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  A  man  will 
not  Walk  alone  the  better  or  sooner,  that  the  child 
was  not  permitted  to  try  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
though  he  might  be  liable  to  falls.  But  those  who 
give  any  people  a  free  form  of  government,  and 
then  attempt  to  control  its  useful  exercise,  do  in- 
deed miscalculate.  Mr.  Godley  likes  the  French 
Canadians — ^not  the  worse,  probably,  that  they  are 
not  very  "  enlightened,"  and  are  '*  si  hms  mfans^'* 
and  like  what  he  imagines  the  loyal  peasantry  of 
LaVendife.  

*  See  IWn  M^igcB^m,  tol.  U.  p.  489. 


It  ^ras  a  time  of  geneMd  diHrMfl^  both  in  the 
States  and  Canada^  when  Mr.  Godley  was  in  Ame- 
rioa.  Capitalists  were  fkiUng ;  and  incomes  wer6 
in  many  cases  reduced  on^  half,  Imt  with  thid  impend 
tatit  distintBtion  fj^ota  the  Old  Gotintry,  that  th«re 
was  no  destitntion  among  thb  working  class. 

A  traveller  would  observe  no  differenee  in  the  appar- 
ent occupation  of  the  people  :  their  wages  fall,  indeed 
though  not  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of  promts;  but  they 
are  still  high  as  compared  to  our  rates,  and  no  indiyidueU 
is  ever  thrown  on  the  conimunity  for  support.  There 
are  neither  beggai^  nor  poor-laws  in  Canada,  and  though 
both  must  Eventually  come,  I  trust  that  time  is  yet  dhi- 
tant. 

The  Fanning  or  emigration  prospects,  and  t)rac- 
ticabilities  of  Canada,  are  what  most  deeply  in- 
terest English  readers  ;  and  they  will  find  hei^ 
a  good  deal  of  information  that  b^ars  every  mark 
of  heitig  wbll-conside^  atid  jndiciouS.  Mi".  God- 
ley  remaifaed  f6r  sotfte  time  at  a  settlement  On  the 
Grand  Blver,  or  Ottawa,  which  is  the  first  he  da- 
scribes. 

This  is  a  (Complete  speeimea  of  a  "^  settlement  **  of  the 
better  order  t  the  house  is  prettily  situated  in  a  small 
oleanag  oa  the  hanks  of  the  rtver^  and  is  sunoonded  by 
beautiful  forest  soenery,  from  which  it  deriyes^  by  tfaie 
way,  an  unlimited  supply  of  mosquitoes.    .    .    . 

Our  hosts  complain  a  good  deal  of  the  want  of  society, 
and  still  more  of  the  want  of  serrants :  the  last  Is  a 
serious  grievanoe  to  people  aoeustomed  to  be  wa&M 
upon.    They  nevsr  can  fgk  any  but  raw  labourers. 

There  Is  a  good  demand  for  labour  here,  at  two  shil- 
lings £»r  a  day's  wages;  and  the  suppler  from  emi^atioa 
is^  as  in  ail  the  agricultural  districts  of  Lower  Canada, 
by  no  means  se  large  as  one  would  expect.  ProvisioaS 
are  cheap  :  Is.  per  bushel  for  oats;  Is.  8d.  per  badiel 
for  barley;  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  lb.  for  beef  and  mutton, 
and  not  abote  three  farthings  per  lb.  for  pork,  are  the 
common  prices.  Wheat  wiu  be  this  year  probably  not 
more  than  3s.  per  bushel;  building,  too,  .is  very  chesjp^ 
from  the  abundance  of  material;  but  all  articles  of 
ioxury  are  dear,  pattleularly  manufactures.  I  am  in» 
clined  t5  think  that  in  the  mania  for  Upper  Canada, 
people  injudiciously  neglect  the  Lower  Province. 

The  severity  of  the  climate,  and  the  want  of 
English  neighbours,  and  English  social  customs,  he 
considers  more  than  compensated  by  the  compara- 
tive cheapness  of  land^  and  other  advantages.  Of 
the  neighbourhood  in  trhich  he  now  resided  he 
remarks — 

Most  part  of  this  seigniory  is  peopled  by  English  and 
Scotch  settlers;  there  are  also  some  Americans,  who  ard 
as  usual  the  most  active  and  prosperous  farmers  on  the 
estate,  and  invariably  prosper ;  and  a  colony  of  Iri^h,  vho 

are  tery  ittudh  the  reterte.    Mf , tells  me  they  are 

all  deeply  in  debt,  even  at  the  very  low  rent  which  they 
are  liable  to  pay,  {£1, 48.  per  lot  bf  ninety  acres,)  and 
cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  exert  themselves,  or  improve 
their  condition. 

On  Sunday  we  went  to  church  at  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, where  we  saw  a  congregation  of  very  well-dressed 
and  respectable-looking  people:  they  almost  all  came  on 
horseback,  or  in  the  Wagons  of  the  country,  which  dur- 
ing sertiee  were  tied  to  the  railings  of  the  churchyard. 
As  in  all  the  American  villages,  there  are  here  places  of 
wotship  for  mol«  varieties  of  Protestantism  than  Bee- 
suet  erer  dreamed  of.  After  serriee,  we  visited  some  of 
the  farmers'  and  peasants'  houses.  The  latter  were 
French  Canadians,  and  delighted  me  much  by  the  eour* 
teous,  respectful — I  was  going  to  say  gentlemanlike- 
manner  with  which  they  received,  and  talked  to  us. 
Their  language  is  of  course  not  Parisian,  but  perfectly 
intelligible  to  any  one  who  is  a  tolerably  good  Freaoh 
scholar,  much  more  so  indeed  than  is  the  oast  la  maay 
of  the  provinces  of  old  France.  The  houses  are  gen«^ 
ally  good-sized,  tolerably  furnished,  and  eleaa}  ttie  bedn 
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partionlarlycomfortable-looking,  and  there  is  inyariably 
» large  stoye.  The  costume  of  both  men  and  women  is 
piotoresque^  from  the  variety  of  oolonrs  which  they  make 
me  of .  ...  These  Canadian  labourers  live  in  a 
kind  of  mstic  plenty^  eating  meat  every  day  except 
**  jours  maigres,"  and  having  always  barley  and  oaten 
meal  ad  libitum.  Till  within  the  last  three  or  four  years 
they  always  had  wheaten  bread,  each  man  growing 
enough  for  his  own  consomption ;  but  latterly  they  have 
almost  ceased  to  sow  any  on  account  of  the  "  fly,"  of 
which  we  have  been  hearing  so  much,  and  are  reduced 
to  live  on  the  inferior  grain,  which  is  considered  a  great 
hardship.  This  fly  has  come  up,  like  all  barbarous  in- 
vaders, from  the  eastward;  and  having  ravaged  Maine, 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  Quebec  district,  is  now  threat* 
ening  the  frontiers  of  Upper  Canada.  No  preservative 
has  oeen  discovered  against  its  attacks  ;  but  in  those 
districts  where  it  flrst  appeared,  they  got  rid  of  it,  I  am 
told,  by  ceasing  to  sow  any  wheat  for  two  or  three 
years,  so  that  it  died  oat,  for  want  of  nourishment. 

The  Upper  Canadians  are  exceedingly  alarmed 
at  the  threatened  approach  of  the  destructive  in- 
sect. Mr.  Godley  got  among  the  '*  lumberers,"  at 
Bytown,  itself  a  mushroom  growth  of  the  last  few 
years.  They  are  a  wild,  mongrel  race,  whose 
reckless  habits  remind  one  of  the  mahogany  chop- 
pers of  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  as  described  by  old 
navigators.  The  traveller  was  fond  of  field  sports 
and  contrived  to  have,  occasionally,  a  few  days 
shooting,  by  way  of  diversifying  his  pursuits, 
though,  on  the  whole,  Canada  is  a  bad  sporting 
country.  The  hunters  are  all  for  the  pot.  To 
the  north  of  Kingston,  the  country  has  been  so 
little  cleared  that  the  deer  still  approach  the  few 
settlements  ;  at  one  of  them,  on  Lobra  Lake,  some 
rather  good  sport  wasobtained.  Knapp's  station,  alto- 
gether, is  most  invitingly  sylvan,  and  very  Canadian. 

Fiffurez-tout  a  oomfortable-looking  wooden  house,  on 
the  very  shore  of  a  beautiful  lake,  twenty  miles  long, 
but  narrow,  and  studded  with  hundreds  of  small,  rooky, 
pine-covered  islets  ;  said  house  oceupied  by  a  sturdy  old 
woodsman  of  about  sixty,  his  wife,  three  stout,  good- 
natured  sons,  two  daughters,  and  four  hounds  (of  the 
English  dwarf  foxhound  breed,  I  should  think.) 

The  old  gentleman  is  son  of  a  U.  £.  loyalist,  (as  those 
Americans  were  called  who  adhered  to  the  British  cause 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  emigrated  from  the 
United  States  after  it  was  over,)  and  preserves  intact 
an  hereditary  antipathy  to  the  Yankees  ;  his  house  has 
often  been  visited  by  officers  upon  shooting  parties,  and 
he  remembers  all  their  names  and  doings  wonderfrdly: 
BO  that  between  sporting  topics  and  mutual  acquaintan- 
ces, we  are  at  no  loss  for  conversation.  They  soon  got 
us  some  flsh  just  caught  for  dinner,  which,  with  brown 
bread  and  spring  water,  constituted  a  fire  simple  enough 
for  a  hermit's  taste. 

The  beds  were  the  dreadful  drawback  upon  Mr. 
Knapp's  dwelling.  The  idea  of  attempting  to 
sleep  in  them  was  given  up  after  the  first  night. 
Everything  else  was  tolerable  to  sportsmen  resolved 
to  be  pleased.    It  is  said — 

Our  host  lives  very  well,  t.  e,  plentif\illy,  but  in  the 
most  primitive  manner.  He  is  not  much  of  a  farmer,  and 
produces  no  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  consumption 
of  his  family  ;  his  live  stock  consists  of  six  cows,  two 
horses,  and  a  good  number  of  pigs  and  poultry ;  the  visits 
of  sportsmen  Uke  ourselves,  and  occasional  speculations 
in  lumber,  give  him  what  money  he  requires  for  clothes, 
&c.,  and  he  has  venison  and  flsh  for  the  taking.  What 
more  does  he  want,  as  far  as  worldly  goods  are  concern- 
ed !  The  whole  fajnily  were  most  kind  and  attentive  in 
their  treatment  of  us,  and  nothing  could  be  more  mo- 
derate than  the  remuneration  which  we  had  been  told  it 
was  usual  to  offer,  and  with  which  they  appeared  per- 
fectly satisfied. 


Mr.  Grodley  considsrs  that  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  Western  States  of  America  ought  to  be  a  de- 
cbive  reason  against  emigrants  preferring  them  to 
Canada.  While  he  was  in  Canada,  their  produce 
also  was  of  little  or  no  value.  In  Ohio,  pork  fed  m 
the  woods,  was  selling  at  ^  a  ft.,  and  wheat  at 
Is.  per  bushel. 

We  shall  now  give,  as  a  specimen,  the  descrip- 
tion of  two  kinds  of  emigrants ;  as  Mr.  Godley's 
facts  may  be  more  generally  acceptable  than  hU 
reasoning  on  past  events,  or  his  speculations  for 
the  future.  On  board  a  steamer  on  Lake  Ontario, 
he  met  with  a  countryman  from  Deny,  employed 
as  a  common  sailor. 

He  came  outfi?e  years  ago,  a  single  man,  with  notliios 
but  his  passage-money,  his  health,  and  his  hands.  He 
got  immediate  employment  at  Montreal,  and  afterwards 
came  on  to  the  Upper  Province, where  wages  were  higher: 
he  has  received  on  an  average,  (working  geneiallj  in 
summer  on  a  farm,  or  on  board  a  lake-steamer,  where 
no  skill  is  required,  and  lumbering  in  winter,)  twelrc 
dollars  per  month  besides  his  keep,  which  he  v&kes  at 
six  or  eight  dollars  more,  (the  ordinary  price  at  o&e  of 
their  boarding-houses,)  and  has  never  been  idle  for  a 
single  day.  This  year  he  has  invested  his  sariagSi 
which  amount  to  400  dollars,  in  100  acres  of  wild  land, 
lying  close  to  the  lake,  and  about  ten  mUes  from  Hamil- 
ton ;  and  intends  after  this  fall  to  build  a  shanty  on  his 
farm  and  commence  chopping.  He  says  he  can  clear 
(alone)  about  an  acre  per  week  ;  so  that  by  spring  he 
will  have  about  twelve  or  fifteen  acres  ready  for  crop- 
ping :  after  the  first  year  all  will  be  plain  sailing,  aad 
he  fntut  get  on  if  he  continues  healthy  and  indnstrioos. 
....  At  Hamilton  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing with  a  travelling  companion,  whose  acquaintance  I 
had  made  at  the  Falls,  and  who,  like  myself,  was  on  his 
way  to  Woodstock.  He  has  just  come  out  from  Eng- 
land, and  his  object  is  to  look  about  him  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  previous  to  buying  a  farm  and 
settling  ;  and  as  he  has  obtained  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  and  consulted  the  best  authori- 
ties in  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  think  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  give  you  the  result  of  his  calcnla- 
tions  as  to  the  prospects  of  a  gentleman-emigrant  Let 
us  suppose  him  to  possess  a  capital  of  £1500.  Of  this 
he  may  invest  £800  in  land;  for  whidi  he  will  get  a  farm 
pretty  well  cleared,  and  in  the  blM  Bituati<m,  of  150 
acres,  with  a  log-cabin,  where  he  can  live  for  a  year  or  two, 
ready  built ;  and  £200  more  in  stocking  it ;  there  re- 
mains £1000,  which,  at  8  per  cent,  will  be  worth  £90 
a-year.  Out  of  the  produce  of  his  farm  he  ought,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculation,  to  pay  three  servants  or  labonien, 
(two  men  and  a  woman,)  who  will  cost  in  wages  about 
£75  per  annum,  keep  himself  and  them  in  prorisionS) 
and  pay  ordinary  farm  expenses,  such  as  seed,  &&; 
leaving  his  whole  remaining  income  to  spend  upon 
clothes,  sundries,  and  improvements :  if  he  finds  him- 
self getting  on  well,  he  may  by  degrees  invest  more  of 
his  principal  in  land  ;  but  100  or  150  aeres  are  nndonbt- 
edly  quite  enough  to  begin  with.  To  rednoe  the  caka- 
lation  to  its  lowest  term,  he  may  expeet  fotr  the  present 
to  get  board  and  lodging  for  the  interest  of  the  £500 
which  he  has  expended,  and  his  own  labour ;  but  then 
every  year  his  land  is  rising  in  value,  not  only  in  con- 
sequence of  his  own  exertions,  but  fh>m  the  operation  of 
external  causes,  as  the  country  advanoes,  and  railroads, 
canals,  &c.,  are  opened.  Such  are  my  friend's  condv- 
sions  :  I  am  not  qualified  to  judge  of  their  reasonable- 
ness ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  gentleman,  that 
is,  a  man  inexperienced  in  practical  farming,  and  unable 
or  unwilling  to  work  with  his  own  hand^  can  hardly 
hope  to  pay  and  keep  his  labourers  and  himself  ont  of 
the  produce  of  his  farm,  at  least  at  the  present  rate  of 
prices. 

There  is,  we  imagine,  no  doubt^  whatevo-,  that  the 
calculation  is  erroneous. 

(To  be  e<mHnMd.) 
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NEW  NOVELS. 

7I<  Foriunei  of  the  Faieonan,  By  Mn.  Gordon, 
uthoresB  of  <*  Three  Nights  in  a  Life-time/'  &e. 
3  Tohmes.    London  :  Sannders  &  Otl^j. 

Tbi8  is  A  Gommon-plAce  story,  about  common-place 
characters,  with  a  Tein  of  romantic  sentiment  mnning 
through  it;  and  thongh  tweWe  Tolnmes  might  he  written 
m  the  same  plan,  almost  as  easily  as  three,  it  amnses  by 
iU  life-like,  though  often  flat  scenes  and  dialogues,  while 
its  moral  tendency  is,  thronghont,  not  merely  nnexcep- 
tionable,  but  excellent.  The  Faloonars  are  a  family  of 
ineient  descent  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  who  hare 
gradually  fUIen  into  decay  from  a  Tariety  of  causes;  but 
eipedally  from  the  extraragant  tastes  and  habits  that 
w  strongly  characterized  thsit  period  of  transition  in 
Soottiah  society  which  is  hardly  yet  surmounted.  It  is 
a  spiking,  though  by  no  means  an  inexplicable  fiust, 
that  as  the  rent  of  land  increased  in  Scotland,  and 
indeed  over  all  Britain,  so  did'mortgages  and  debts; 
and  in  more  rapid  progression.  This  story  opens  with 
the  foneral  of  Mr.  Falconar,  the  laird  of  Cargarth,  who 
leaTes  an  estate  so  deeply  encumbered  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  redemption  ;  and  a  family  of  four  children. 
Yet  his  dying  entreaty  to  the  heir  is,  to  keep  the  acres 
together.  The  Falconars,  like  all  other  families  of  old 
Scottish  gentry,  haTe  an  innumerable  train  of  maiden 
anoti,  uncles,  cousins,  kith,  kin,  and  allies;  each  of  whom 
hsi,  in  the  story,  his  indiyidual  character,  or  rather  his 
peiseoal  cue.  They  are,  particularly  the  more  anti- 
quated set,  often  as  amusing  as  ignorance,  prejudice, 
obstiaacy,  bigotry  to  old  habits,  and  excessiTo  family 
pride,  will  permit  them  to  be.  One  fault  of  the  piece  is 
the  orer-crowding  of  the  figures  on  the  canyass.  It  is 
impo^ble  to  keep  all  the  different  groups  in  riew,  and 
oacli  less  in  memory.  In  short  the  picture  wants  keeping^ 
though  the  separate  details  are  often  not  merely  distinct, 
htit  true  aiid  lirely.  There  is  no  plot  worthy  of  the 
iiuie,  nor  any  incident  but  of  the  commonest  kind  ;  and 
yet  the  book  gires  a  very  just  notion  of  the  Scottish 
"niirearehy— the  most  **  distinguished"  class  of  Scottish 
"hest**  society  that  remains,  now  that  the  nobility  are 
Qmreraally  abeentees  from  its  metropolis,  if  not  altoge- 
ther fimn  the  country,  and  professional  men  eyerywhere 
»fttded  as  a  secondary  class. 

The  Falconara  are  most  amiable  and  '^  intellectual" 
yoQog  people,  cumbered  with  a  weak  and  peerish 
mother,  who  feek  nothing  so  much  as  those  reduced  cir- 
*i»Dstaacee  whieh  her  extravagance  and  indolence  had 
^Wi  to  osate.  The  LiTingstones,  the  near  relatiyes 
oftheFaleonan,  are  an  immensely  rich,  aspiring,  and 
^»^OBg  hndlj.  The  &ther  is  a  rain  and  pompous  par- 
t««,  married  above  his  rank  to  a  Faloonar.  His  cue  is 
t«  speak  of  how  much  everything  organic  and  inor- 
S»Dc  has  cost  him,  and  to  value  it  accordingly  ;  his 
^y'"  to  keep  up  her  acquaintance  in  high  society, 
and  marry  he«  f^uhionable  and  good-looking  daughters 
to  advantage.  Or  the  Balmaynes,  another  group,  the 
PMRon  of  the  laird  is  to  «rect  and  manage  all  sorts  of 
pariah  busiaees.  He  is  for  ever  •▼«,  head  and  ears  in 
new  lines  of  road  and  new  cuts  ;  and  though  otherwise 
good-oaiaved,  hs  Is  on  such  subjeots  not  a  little  litigious. 
HtB  second  brother  is  an  Edinburgh  W.a,  lesiding  in 
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Heriot  Row,  wellHM>nnected,  of  course,  and  well  to  do ;  and 
all  the  ladies  of  the  gentlemen  are  cut  on  nearly  the  same 
pattern  of  worldliness  and  small  ambition — each  lady  in 
herown  sphere  striving  to  pushforward,and  each  worship- 
ing rank,  and  fashion,  and  wealth,  with  an  idolatry  com- 
bining with  selfishness  a  kind  of  enthusiasm.  The  para- 
sites, and  male  andfemale  toadiesof  thesefamiliesare  more 
original  than  themselves.  In  the  splendid  country  mansion 
of  the  millionaire  lavingstone,  three  of  these  play  their 
respective  parts  at  the  same  time  ;  and  all  to  admira- 
tion. Nor  are  these  dependent  spinsters  altogether  dis- 
honest; they  are  merely  desincable;-— the  creatures  which 
a  false  system  of  social  manners  Ibrms,  when  it  fbrbids 
sugle  gentlewomen  to  earn  an  independent  subsistence 
by  their  own  exertions.  The  most  diverting  of  the 
diversified  female  eharaoters  of  the  story,  are  Mist 
Annie  Falconar,  the  grand-aunt,  and  Miss  Elizabeth, 
the  aunt  of  the  Falconars.  They  are  genuine  types  of 
the  Scottish  laird's  daughter  of  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  of  a  race  not  yet  quite  extinct  in  Scotland. 
Hrs.  Falconar,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  had  re- 
moved to  a  small  house  in  Edinburgh,  where  her  eldest 
son  was  studying  for  the  Scottish  bar,  while  her  two 
younger  children  still  attended  masters.  Her  eldest 
daughter,  Eleanor,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  and  her 
youngest,  Clara,  a  lovely  girl  of  sixteen,  were  one 
morning  'Mndicted"  to  visit  these  formidable  maiden 
aunts  in  Maitland  Street,  and, — 

In  a  few  minutes  they  found  themselves  in  the  smaU 
and  somewhat  formal  drawing-room,  where,  in  a  goodly 
arm-chair,  covered,  like  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  with  a 
large-patterned  brown  and  yellow  chintz,  sat  that  for- 
midable Miss  Annie  herself,  busily  engaged  in  knitting. 

The  whole  aspect  of  this  room,  unchanged  from  day  to 
day,  was  as  deeply  impressed  upon  the  memories  of  the 
young  visiters,  as  any  scene  is  wont  to  be,  where  people 
have  strong  associations,  whether  of  pleasure  or  the 
reverse,  experienced  within  its  precincts,  and  connected 
with  its  visible  accessories.  As  Qara,  the  most  viva- 
cious and  least  patient  of  the  two  sisters,  took  her  seat 
on  one  of  the  brown  and  yellow  chairs  beside  Aunt 
Annie's  little  table,  she  glanced  round  the  apartment 
with  a  tragi-oomio  expression  of  recognition  ;  each  ob- 
ject serving  to  call  up  to  her  mind  some  particulars  of 
one  or  other  of  the  many  lectures  and  admonitions  to 
which  she  had  listened,  with  her  eyes  dwelling  on  these 
outward  things,  thenceforw»d  endowed  with  strange 
power  to  recall  them.  There  hung  the  curtains,  in  the 
self-same  (olds  ;  there  stood  the  couch  between  the  win- 
dows, and  the  old-fashioned  settee  by  the  fire-place,  in 
the  self-same  angles ;  the  little  oddly-shaped  chairs, 
which  looked  as  if  nailed  to  the  walls  against  which 
they  were  placed  ;  the  china  jars  filled  with  pot-pourri; 
the  round  tea-table,  covered  by  a  brown  cloth  edged 
with  yellow  binding,  and  ornamented  in  the  centre  by  a 
curiously-japanned  card  and  counter  box  ;  the  loo-table, 
folded  up  against  the  wall,  and  covered  in  the  same 
manner — in  the  middle  of  which  stood  a  carved  ivory 
tea-chest,  fianked  on  either  side  by  two  quarto  volumes 
of  **  Brown's  Bible  ;'*  the  antique  pianoforte,  deficient 
in  two  octaves  of  the  keys  belonging  to  modem  instru- 
ments ;  the  commode  at  the  bottom  of  the  room — ^its 
lower  compartment  curtained  with  yellow  silk — its 
two  upper  shelves  containing  a  collection  of  sermons 
and  devotional  books,  some  of  Charlotte  Smith's 
and  Mrs.  Roche's  novels,  Rowe's  "  Letters  from  the 
Dead  to  the  Living,^'  "Thomson's  Seasons,"  **  The 
Sentimental  Journey,"  "Douglas's  Baronage  of  Scot- 
land," and  the  large  illustrated  copy  of  the  «  Gentle 
Shepherd ;"  the  huge  screens  on  either  side  of  the  fire« 
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plM0,  of  an  oblong  square  fomif  rerived  in  our  own  day, 
worked  in  immense  bnnohes  of  ram,  camataonfl,  and 
nondescript  blue  and  yellow  flowexB,  upon  a  ground  in 
straw-eoloured  silk,  by  tbe  hands  of  Aunt  Annie  herself, 
and  her  dster,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Babaayne ;  Annt 
Annie's  own  arm-ohairy  which  never  seemeid  to  hare 
moved  one  inch  firom  its  own  comer  ;  her  small  table, 
whereon  lay  her  knitting-bag,  Aunt  Elizabeth's  work- 
box,  a  newspaper,  and  a  volume  of  sermons ;  the  hearth- 
rug, in  the  centre  of  which  reposed  an  enormous  white 
ca^  deeorated  with  a  red  moroeoo  oollaxv>-the  footstools, 
of  onoe-brilliant  worsted  work — ^monuments  of  the  in* 
genuity  of  Aunt  Elizabeth  and  Mrs.  Livingstone  in  their 
school-days ;  the  old-fiishioned  Dresden  ornaments  on 
the  mantel-piece  :  everything,  down  to  Aunt  Annie's 
large  chased  gold  watch,  which  regularly  lay  at  the 
same  dde  of  her  table — and  her  rich,  black,  rustling 
silk-gown,  lavender  shawl-handkerchief,  and  high,  ela- 
borately-plaited lace-cap ;  everything  was  eloquent  in 
its  mute  records  of  the  past,  awe-inspiring  in  its  immut- 
ability. 

The  old  lady  herself  was  seated  bolt  upright  in  her 
chair  ;  for  she  belonged  to  that  nearly  ezUnct  raoe  of  old 
ladies,  whose  backs  were  never  known  to  rest  for  sup- 
port against  the  softest  cushions  of  the  softest  seat.  Of 
a  taller,  statelier,  and  more  commanding  presence  than 
her  niece  Elizabeth,  Aunt  Annie's  whole  appearance 
betokened  a  healthy  and  vig(»ou8  old  age,  an  appearance 
not  belied  by*the  &ct.  It  is,  indeed,  indubitable,  from 
whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  that  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  age  we  live  in  is,  the  superior  heaJth  and 
vigour,  mental  and  bodUy,  of  our  grandmothers  and 
great-aunts,  to  ours,  their  degenerate  descendants.  .  .  . 
Aunt  Annie's  feelings  of  fomily  pride  being  stronger  than 
those  of  Aunt  Elizabeth,  in  whose  eyes  wealth,  ikahion, 
and  worldly  i^lendour,  were  everythiBg,>-4his  point  of 
difference  caused  some  variety  in  their  modes  of  thinking, 
usually  very  much  alike.  Thus,  whereas  Aunt  Elizabeth 
firmly  believed  in  the  infallibility  of  her  rich  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Livingstone  of  Femeylee,  Aunt  Annie's  venera- 
tion for,  and  glory  in,  his  wealth  and  consequence,  were 
sometimes  clouded  by  the  recollection  of  his  deficiency 
in  ancient  birth ;  and,  heartily  as  her  niece  and  she  con- 
curred in  the  triumphant  sensations  caused  by  the 
beauty  and  accomplishments  of  the  Misses  Livingstone, 
she  yet  regarded  with  a  far  deeper  feeling  of  admiration 
the  noble  young  lady  who  had  lately  become  their  elder 
brother's  wife.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  Aunt 
Annie,  in  common  with  most  old  ladies  of  her  class, 
considered  the  climax  of  her  sex's  virtue  to  consist  in  a 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  mysteries  of  needlework. 
In  fact,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  she  conceived  the 
daughters  of  a  good  family  to  have  been  created  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  sew,  whilst  unmarried;  and, 
when  they  changed  their  maiden  condition,  to  increase 
the  consequence,  and  extend  the  connexions  of  their 
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^  Sit  down,  my  dears,''  said  she;  <^ Elizabeth  has  gone 
out  again.  But  I  suppose  she  told  you,  Eleanor,  that  I 
wanted  a  little  conversation  with  you!" 

••  Yes,  Aunt  Annie,"  replied  Eleanor;  **  and  we  should 
have  been  with  you  sooner,  but  that  we  were  obliged  to 
go  first  to  Mrs.  Balmayne's ;  and  there  we  met  A&tilda 
Wellwood,  which  detained  us  a  little— it  was  so  long 
since  we  had  seen  her." 

"  You  met  Matilda  Wellwood  there !  It  was  perfectly 
proper,  then,  to  remain  a  little  longer.  Oh,  dear,  ay !  it 
is  most  desirable  for  you  all  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
cultivating  the  regard  of  the  Wellwoods.  And  Mrs. 
Peter  Balmayne  is  a  very  charming  person  too,  and  has 
a  sincere  regard  for  you  all.  She  was  here  the  other 
day,  and  resJly  said  a  great  deal  that  I  wish  you  had 
both  heard.  Indeed,  I  urged  her  myself  to  spesJc  to  you 
both  on  the  same  subject ;  for,  as  I  said  to  her,  young 
people  cannot  be  too  grateful,  when  their  friends  take  the 
trouble  of  advising  them.  But  she  very  justly  observed, 
that  advising  was  often  a  thankless  office;  Uie  more 's 
the  pity,  my  dears." 

Eleanor  stole  a  glance  at  Clara.  .  .  ,  . 
But  Clara  wisely  held  her  peace  ;  and  her  sister  merely 


replied,  in  a  gentle  voice,  '^  Indeed,  Asni  Annie,  I  am 
not  aware  of  having  ever  had  any  adrioe  from  Mn. 
Peter  2  so  I  do  not  see  how  she  can  tell  whether  it  would 
be  thanklessly  received  or  not." 

^  Maybe  not,  Eleanor.  It  is  very  possible  thsi  people 
may  refirain  from  offering  advice,  where  they  see  it  voold 
not  be  well  taken.  Clua,  my  dear,I  am  veiyiQiryto 
see  a  hole  in  your  glove." 

^  Oh,  dear  I "  exclaimed  Clara^  in  dismay ;  '^  10  theTe 
is,  I  declare  !  It  must  have  burst  since  I  came  ont. 
May  I  look  for  a  black  silk  thread  in  Aunt  EUabettt's 
work-box.  Aunt  Annie,  and  mend  it !" 

"  You  may  do  so,"  replied  Aunt  Annie,  solemnly ; 
''but  it  would  have  been  more  to  your  credit  to  h&n 
mended  it  before  you  left  the  house,  Clara." 

^  Indeed,  Aunt  Annie,  I  assure  you,  theie  wu  m 
hole  when  I  put  on  my  gloves." 

*^  Bat,  Aunt  Annie,"  said  Eleanor,  half  smiling,  n 
thought  you  had  been  very  fond  of  music.  You  tdmire 
the  two  Livingstones'  music  so  much.  Aunt  EUzabeth 
tells  me." 

**  The  Livingstones  have  plenty  of  time  for  m^ 
Eleanor.  Girls  of  their  fortune  may  do  aaytbiag  tbof 
like ;  but  I  must  gay,  I've  no  notion  of  girispatiiBg  of 
their  time  with  music  and  nonsense,  that  would  be  &t 
better  employed  sewing  their  seam.  I  wish  you  two 
could  bring  your  minds  a  little  better  to  confom  to  por 
circumstances  ;  and,  I'm  sure,  I  wish  you  were  half  u 
neat-handed  as  your  oousins,  the  Livingstonas*  ItvD«ld 
set  yoa  better,  Eteanozv  to  be  sitting  at  your  work,  whei 
people  call  upon  you  in  a  forenoon,  than  fykia'  wiA 
paint-brushes  in  a  half- dark  room,  which,  Pm  sorry  to 
hear,  is  the  way  your  mornings  are  spent.  YouTl 
never  call  at  my  niece,  Mrs.  Livingstone's,  and  find  kr 
girls  idling  away  their  time  in  that  way ;  there's  alwsji 
some  nice  ladylike  work  or  other  in  their  hands.'* 

^I  assure  you.  Aunt  Annie,  Clara  and  I  do  a  groi 
deal  of  work.  I  dare  say,  if  we  had  as  many  moning 
visiters  as  the  Livingstones,  I  should  not  be  able  to  at 
at  my  painting  in  the  forenoon.  But,  you  know,  st  tbii 
season  the  town  is  quite  empty  ;  and  I  dont  know  » 
more  delightful  resource  against  weariness  ojr  aelu- 
choly,  than  a  variety  of  occupations  at  home." 

"  Occupations,  indeed !  '^  retorted  Aunt  Annie,  indig- 
nantly. *  Bonny  occupations  for  poor  people !  Thj 
world 's  greatly  changed  since  |ny  young  days.  In  «7 
time,  we  wouldn't  have  needed  to  speak  about  beQg 
weaiy  or  melancholy,  when  we  were  aittiagaiou 
seam,  and  employing  ourselves  in  a  proper  manner.  Bb( 
this  just  comes  of  aU  tbat  folly  and  nonsense  your  pc^ 
father  used  to  put  into  your  head,  about  talent^  aw 
cleverness,  and  all  that.  There'll  been  fkr  too  modi 
of  that ;  and  your  brother,  Alfred,  he  ires  up  hke  s 
turkey-cock,  and  speaka  this  aamo  kind  of  std^  vhen' 
ever  anybody  attempts  to  give  him  a  Uttl^  ration»l  id- 
vice  about  either  of  you.  Instead  of  8|fe^di3^g  m^ej 
in  nonsensical  painting  and  music-books,  you  ougbt  boU 
to  reflect  how  necessary  it  is  to  *ave  money  fta  yoir  ap* 
pearance  in  society;  to  dress  you,  so  as  to  do  credit  » 
your  fittuUy.  All  the  mnsio  and  painting  in  tbe  vend 
will  never  get  either  of  you  a  good  establishment ;  vn 
I  'm  sure  that  *8  of  far  more  consequence,  in  your  situa- 
tion, than  it  is  in  most  people's.  It's  wonderful  ho'' 
far  a  little  money  will  go  in  dressing  people  that  aw 
neat-handed  about  doing  things  «i>r  thensdves.  ^  J^J 
opinion,  a  woman  has  notlnng  to  do  with  ^^^'^'^^^'l^ 
of  far  more  consequence  to  bo  p^rfi^  and  '■^^^'v^ 
the  managing  of  a  hou^e  properly ;  and  I  wiaa  ^^ 
of  you  may  ever  make  much  figure  tha^  way,  as  i^^  " 
you  keep  your  present  notions/'  r  k  rf 

An  awf^  pause  foUowed,  only  bn>ken  by  ^  ^^^ 
Aunt  Annie'a  knitting-pins,  and  the.  loud  .r>i™S  »  ^ 
cat.    Neither  of  the  sisters  ventured  ^  speech. 

Eleanor  had  just  received  ^  «««»  of  an  inntatiw 
to  accompany  hep  »i»t»*«  to  Femeylee;  and  this  waitw 

cause  of  her  »«^  bemg  sent  for. 

<<  This  brings  me,  Eleanor,  to  what  I  wished  to  say  to 
you.  You  have  avaUod  yourself  rof  yowr  aun^  Mn. 
Livingstone's,  most  kind  inritation,  te  whiGfafi  bop^' 
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7M  ihMlEia  hgt  id  ft  pfopMrud  gfateftd  maimer.  Now, 
jm  in  iwan  what  ft  Tery  splendid  establiBhment  your 
MBt  kMpi,  ind  how  neeeamay  it  ui,  (though  I  dare  say 
then  will  not  be  much  gaiety  going  on  daring  yonr 
stajj)  ihsi  her  nieee  shall  make  a  suitable  appearance 
inlMTlioaae.  Especially  as  yon  are  going  irith  me,  I 
an  uiziosi  aboat  this ;  so  I  want  ft  little  oonTenation 
wilh  JOB  abont  yonr  dress.'* 

^  Tkuk  yoU|  Ann!  Annie,"  said  Eleanor,  mnoh  re- 
liered.  **  I  was  just  looking  oyer  my  wardrobe  this 
mojmg.  Yon  know  I  have  not  had  occasion  for  dress 
this  long  while ;  and  monming  does  net  admit  of  much 
Tiriety,bat — -" 

*  lint's  all  yery  true,''  intemipted  Annt  Annie ; 
"  but  people  require  to  make  a  proper  appearance  in 
aeaning  as  well  as  in  anything  else.  Now,  I  hope 
roar  mother  dees  not  mean  to  insist  upon  yonr  oontinn- 
ifig  to  wear  your  bombasine  and  erape  at  Fem^lee  T 
T^j  won't  do  there,  you  know ;  and  you  haye  a  yery 
biQdsome  blaek  silk  dress  that  would  answer  much  bet- 
ter for  the  morning." 

'  I  dare  say  mamma  will  make  no  difficulty  about 
My"  replied  Eleanor.  *  She  merely  desired  us  to  put 
OB  OUT  bombasines  fbr  a  few  days,  on  account  of  poor 
Mijor  Moray's  death.'* 
■  Very  proper.  Well,  then,  youVe  got  that  gown  for 
the  moniing  ;  and  you  had  better  put  on  your  bhick  and 
white  masHn  to  trayel  in,  for  silk  gets  so  crashed  in  ft 
nni&ge ;  and  it's  wonderful  how  much  longer  people's 
things  look  decent  when  they're  taken  care  of.  But 
wh»t  kind  of  a  dinneMress  haye  you  !  " 

"Why,  none  but  that  black  silk.  I  had  it  made  with 
two  bodies,  one  for  the  morning,  and  another  for  the 
f'f^mg.  I  wore  it  that  day  Alfred  and  I  dined  with 
l^y  Aunt  Annie,  when  the  Balmaynes  were  here. 
Don't  yon  think  it  will  do,  considering  that  I  am  in 
BMnnusgV 

*It  may  do  yery  well,**  pronounced  Aunt  Annie,  "  if 
thne*8  nobody  there  but  ourselyes.  It  certainly  wouldn't 
raise  yon  in  the  opinion  of  your  aunt,  or  her  excellent 
i^B^nd,  to  see  you  too  eztrayagantly  dressed.  But  if  it 
^  to  happen  that  Mrs.  Liyingstone  had  a  large  party 
at  dinner,  in  the  handsome  manner  they  eonduct  things, 
it  wouldn't  do  for  you  not  to  appear  in  fuller  dress. 
It's  not  ft)r  the  credit  of  the  fomily  that  you  shouldn't 
^  fike  other  people.  On  talking  the  matter  oyer  with 
ny  oieee  Elizalotli,  therefore,  I  haye  determined  to 
P>^nt  you  with  a  black  satin  gown.'*  Hereupon,  Aunt 
Annie  dowly  drew  from  her  capacious  pocket  a  green 
Morocco  pocket-book  of  goodly  dimensions,  from  which 
^^f  proceeded  to  count  out  ten  pounds,  then  handed 
^hnn  across  the  table  to  her  niece. 

'"Then,  my  dear :  now  I  hope  you  will  make  yourself 
w  to  appear  at  your  aunt's  house." 
^^Y^  are  extremely  kind,  Aunt  Annie,'*  said  Eleanor, 
^Mohg  from  a  yariety  cft  emotions  not  altogether  of 
plevore,  the  style  of  the  donation  being  none  of  the 
J»«tt  flattering.  *  I  am  yery  much  obliged  to  yon,  1  am 
«ine.** 

*Now,  I  hope  you  wiH  set  about  it  with  Judgment, 
nesDor.  Pm  afraid  you're  not  mueh  ef  a  judge  of 
^tins ;  bnt  I  wish  you,"  Ac.,  8cc. 

^^*mat  WM  taking  leftye. 

"Stop  a  moment.  Did  you  teU  Eleanor  about  the 
^^^bexes,  Aunt  Anniel " 

That 's  true,  my  dear.  No.  Eleanor,  there  *b  only 
^  ^  the  boxes  in  town  along  with  the  carriage,  and 
Hwbeth  and  I  inn  require  l^em  both." 

Brides,"  interrupted  Aunt  Elisabeth,  **  where 
JJ^wd  be  the  use  of  Eleanor's  haying  one  I  She  won't 
**^  the  carriaj^  to  come  back  in :  she  won't  remain 
l^jong  ss  you  and  T,  wai.    So,  Eleanor,  you  must  oon- 

nwe ;  and  remember,  it  must  be  sent  here  on  Monday 
»1«.  Be  sure  you  recollect  that.  We  can 't  be  kept 
wirtmg  for  it  on  Tuesday." 

•  I  shall  take  care  to  haye  it  sent  oyer  in  tfane,  Aunt 
^abeH^^srid-Eleanor.  <"  A  smaD  trunk  and  carpet- 
^g  iv^  hrid  ftU  1  dMi  requiie.'* 


^  Very  well.  Now,  ba  rare  ihsl  you  don*t  take  • 
large  tnmk.  Indeed,  if  yon  do,  it  must  go  by  the  ear* 
rier.  I  giye  you  fair  warning  of  that.  Tiie  camage 
must  not  be  oyerloaded.  And  now,  take  care  you  don't 
keep  us  behind  the  time  on  Tuesday  moming." 

''  No,  no ;  depend  upon  me,  Aunt  Elizabeth.  Good* 
bye." 

'*  Oh,  my  dear !  '*  sighed  Aunt  Annie,  as  her  niece  ap* 
preached  to  bid  her  farewell ;  *'  I  'm  sure  I  wish  to 
goodness  you  would  go  to  Urquhart's,  and  get  all  these 
long  ditftukU  rin^ets  cut  off  1  Beally,  you  look  like  no- 
body else !" 

^  What,  Aunt  Annie  I "  exclaimed  Qarft,  with  an  ir- 
repressible burst  of  indignation ;  *'  would  you  out  off 
EU^n's  beautifril  ringlets  1 " 

<<  Indeed  would  I,  Clara ;  and  all  yours  too,  if  I  had 
mywUlofit.  I  hate  the  skirt  of  them,  they're  so  affected- 
Uke." 

**  Yes,  indeed,*'  added  Aunt  Eliiabeth,  energetically, 
'^  they  ore  abominably  aflboted.  See  how  difEerent  th« 
Liyingstones  look  with  their  nice  crypto  enrls  I" 

^  Ay,  yery  different  indeed  I "  said  Aunt  Annie,  in  ft 
aounrfiil  tone. 

*^  I'm  sorry  you  don't  like  them.  Aunt  Annie  ;"  said 
Eleanor.  **  But  Alfred  would  neyer  forgiye  me  if  I  were 
to  cHp4t  my  hair." 

*^  Oh,  ay  I  that's  always  the  way,  Eleanor.  Alfred 
and  you  will  take  no  adyice  from  anybody." 

We  must  now  see  the  old  ladies  and  their  charming 
niece  set  forth  on  their  grand  expedition. 

Eleanor  ascended  the  steps  of  the  door,  where  already 
stood  Mr.  Liyingstone's  trayelling  carriage,  which  the 
postboy,  assisted  by  Aunt  Annie's  housemaid,  was  busily 
engaged  in  packing  with  the  carriage-boxes  and  yariouv 
supernumerary  trunks.  As  Eleanor  yiewed  the  yolumi- 
nous  preparations  made  by  her  aunts  for  their  journey, 
she  no  longer  wondered  at  their  rigid  prohibition  of  her 
taking  a  large  trunk,  since  the  carriage  could  oertamly 
not  haye  oont^ned  its  liying  occupants,  had  its  burden 
of  inanimate  matter  been  much  augmented.  The  fr^nt 
door  flew  open  as  she  was  about  to  ring  the  bell,  and 
gaye  to  yiew  the  lobby,  where,  fhll  in  the  midst,  stood 
Aunt  Annie,  attired  in  a  black  silk  cloak  of  the  widest 
dimensions,  still  further  amplified  by  a  large  shawl  be- 
neath, and  a  long  chinohil£ik  tippet  outside  it,  whilst  ft 
wellHsrammed  muff  of  the  same  material  contained  her 
hands.  Aunt  Elisabeth  adyanoed  from  the  back-scenes, 
her  little  trim  person  rendered  as  large  as  possible  by 
a  thick  wadded  silk  pelisse,  and  prodigious  shawl ;  she 
was  foUowed  by  a  staid,  old-faehioned-looking  elderly 
personage,  who  acted  as  lady-in-waiting  to  her  aunt 
and  herself.  This  attendant  nymph  carried  two  laige 
bandboxes,  and  haying  deposited  her  burden  on  the  floor 
of  the  lobby,  near  the  front  door,  retired,  and  presently 
returned,  bearing  two  others  of  a  smaller  size,  two 
dressing-cases  in  leathern  coyers,  and  an  enormous  work- 
bag,  choke-ftdl.  Then  came  a  carpet-bag,  and  then  a 
multii^city  qi  little  parcels  put  up  in  paper,  and,  last 
of  all,  a  tent  for  carpet-work,  carefully  coyered  oyer 
with  canyass,  which,  after  much  pushing  and  hoisting, 
was  safely  deposited  behind  the  carriage-seat,  where  If 
threatened  no  smftll  detriment  to  the  baoks  and  shonldera 
of  the  occupants.  The  other  articles  enumerated  were 
all  destined,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  be  accommo- 
dated inihin  the  carriage ;  but,  as  a  preliminary  mea- 
sure. Aunt  Annie  wisely  deposited  herself  therein.  The 
middle  seat  was  then  pulled  out  for  Eleanor,  who 
squeezed  herself  into  the  nairoweet  possible  compass, 
in  order  to  leaye  room  for  the  ingress  of  Aunt  Elizabeth; 
but  eyen  this  scane  seryed  the  purpose  of  admitting  the 
latter.  When  at  last,  howeyer,  she  had  happily  effected 
an  entrance,  then  commenced  all  the  moying,  and  shak- 
ing, and  settling  themselyes,  with  which  fidgety  people 
begin  the  work  of  trayelling  in  ft  carriage ;  then  the 
nearly  hopeless  task  of  stowing  awfty  the  luggage,  the 
pushing  the  carpet-bag  under  the  seat,  which  would  not 
admit  it,  the  placing  it  lengthways  at  the  bottom  of  the 
carriage,  a  motion  decidedly  negatiyed,  nobody's  feet 
could  cfet  ^hfwn  for  it,  the  finally  settling  it  on  end  be« 
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gtidi»:  Thdit  mildneid;  t^alfomee,  iitfil  teA4ttnien,^ik 
the  misled  gtrl^  are  in  due  fime  rewarded  hy  bet  letan 
to  the,  ^e  foliiv  Naj^^TfA  Ladf  Seliaa  and  the  rector, 
are  in' due  seaaonalso  i«et»i8di  biiii  in  ihe  n^tvurliUe, 
Margaret  18  as  patnlaoViad'  Jtmwwted  mstty  awbtr 
tif  Yiotog1^^d;^rt<Hleg«dabote  hefliy  ndbffityofsex 
and  bUcS^lbttet  teacfin^  in  the  Fatbei^^  Before  exam- 
^qg  l^ir  erabrQi4fix7ipiSra9^.>Ir.  Harlej  Ipoked  at  tlu 
books  ahe  was  ■Indying'^  •»• 

'His  eomnteteocw  tbang^,  «nd  lis  beeame  Bnddenl; 
itrttVeJ^s  his  c^d  restsdtf^  the  title  efthe  t^lnme'^bot 
he  d{d  n6t  put  d^oiwn  th^  bodkl  '^I  hare  heard  of  theee 
^^trAsMf  he  said  i  ia  hifi'ej^^  glkneed^oVer'the  open  pac« 
htlRt^'  him,  his '  Iddk.  h^Maxn  inore  grars,  and  eren  m- 
ioitfhl;"H«  sfl^d  heaTilyw  he  <Sosed  it.  "Sorely 
^0^  tkfAhet  d<^  net  tsad  ^^se  booles  l"6he  doea m4 
ttiittheihi  into  Toftt' hands'!'*  MargS!reVsa)hidi,fbraiK 
Mti^ed-  de«|^ly^  d«sipen^  to  "evinuM^fas  ^e  Tepfi^  with 

Sme'eb^fiMiOtt  of'mao^,  Iftad  hlrr 'ihother  had  Mt 
TStt  h^r  th^  bd0l:  *,'  ifaH  dhe  did  not4hln|;  that  abe  hid 
niid  fi ;  hnt  that  et^fty^dy^Was  i^eadiAff  tbrtt )  tlMse 
bbo|:9  wm  v^  popidftr. '  HeM '  'Was^'  for  a'  taomcst,  a 
seaa^cidng  s^ntfaiy  hi  hfi*: '  HstIstS  glanee  that  aiade 
Mais^v  lAoihti  4nd  bn>6At »  d6Ad  iii«M  ler  br6ir ; 
httt  he  Said  Ho  mw^,  nUrgarel  tnimM-iftjldif  awar, 
and  sat  down  to  her  embroiderr-frame  ;  they  irkeM 
Ailent >{  htt^altA«a'ip»i»e:of  %UwnMmmA^M».HiuAtj 
ttiimtd  /io^.'hM  jiffiA»s»ith  his  ns^l  kM^and  thtiM 
^i^  ,«^^  mn^^aee  yoijiy  :Frorl|,.w.»w9pticliild:jaa 
i?^nat.  Jiaye  ffc^i  ainbit^u^  ai^4  JW»8T«3W  piapoac  to 
undertake  so  large  a  piece  of  embroidery,  and  you  mast 
hk-tia  1>een  tery  dIUtfeiit  ia  hai^e  aebOtttpUdied  ao  sraeh 
alftadytiMPiia^  let'W%a«  #/'  MiBga^'nioa^ 
head  aside  to  let  him  look,  but  spoke  noty  and skflihaU 
th^  ne^dlst  with,  the  worsted  in  .it,  suspended  in  her 
bandf^  '^BeatitifaUy  done,^',he  said  ;  ^  a  Bne  effect «( 
rich  and  slowing  jijoIouTs^  but  I  find  ihaj^  I' mast  pat 
qui  my  ^laiBaes  to  se^  ibU>  fbp^U  that  I  ^n  make  oat  is 
an  adnucable  jjpntcast  ;and  i^raugement  of  deep  shades 
andyiyld  tiiits,.  Jf^ow,  ^es  nojr,,  J  s^it  :  but  you  mutt 
explain  ibe,  su^j^ct  to  m[e,  for  |  <;an^t  inase  it  pat " 
*  V 1^  IS  qhiefty  flyinbolicat/!  taJd  l^fxgaret,  assownC  » 
Cfj  a^4  ^^°^os^.  wele^  tone,;  the  t,W9,  Heads  isiirofile 
are angpU^ljieads^ and  tl^atin'the  centi;^ intli  (ktvm- 
pmL  i$  thai  qf  the,  Blessed  Virgin.'*  "    ,  * 

*f  And  :tJ^  ,blood-red  "heari,"  said  }fy.S&fUj,'vii 
the.  wrea^.of  white  lilies,  and  the. iMblm-hranoh, aod 
the  oopji  and  ihift  fish,  and  w  crosT^r^anff '^he  Papal 
bannejT.  .  Pear,  dea^  ehild,  it  is  a  strange,  though  grace- 
ifaj  ma^s  of,  cionfusion. '  What  does  it  all  meanl  And 
what  18  UfiiiJ  ,  ,lyi^aiifl>o  ba;dpi^e  ,wi^  U, wjna ft  U 

.  Sit  is  parlo^  !a  peiw  altir-qloth,  or'  carpet,'*  r«plH 
l^IaxgareU  I'lam  wqrjdng  the  8i4^|a^n4,Ifa4jSaifla 
ifworking  t^e  front.**;  '.  .  "         «    ,    .  ^  . 

*^  And  for  what  oommnnion-tabU )  And  wbo  13  Lady 
SeUna!"      '.,-....,  "    •       w, 

^,Lady  S^iiA  ji^  the^  wife  qf  onr  niew  reelor  Mr.  V'al- 
tpsb ^^4,  W9 are. ffa^idaring this^pet ^nrear  parish 
church.*'  , 

r  I>sar.eWVl,^  don't  like  it,"  said  the  oM:mas,naf  J 
a9d  let  grayefy* ."  *f  Thi^  might  h^  very  iscll--and  J"  * 
^ifn.hardljr  «iff.a»«»wpbTril  yon  wstft  inerely  «»pW 
pmi^  corions  sW,  tawstry  foff,  ypwr  9W.aj}!Wf^'  ° 
eyen;t^if,..I,iv;Qnld  ratn^jSeei  yoai  wodpngthe  coter 
of  a  chair,  ^.  making  iclfiaks  apd  petticoat^  f^l  the  poor- 
M«rgare^,  at.  other  times!  should  have  saen  npthuig  a 

alarmed;  and  so  is  Ihsir  Worthy  old  friend  Mr.  Harli^  J^ur  work  hut  a  litUe  waste  of  precious  time.   Bat  i 
sound  ditine  tt  the  Ortm*  of  lioglan*,  who  is  tfofr  V|  ?^L!'!!:!?fli*l?.'??f^l^^^^ 

little  grisTed  when  lie*  finds  Margaret  not  only  reading 

pestilent  books,  bat  embroidenng  a  Bahylonisn  gar- 
ment, sol  ont  with  many- rare  and  qnamt  Pjopish  da- 

Tiees,  as  an  altar^loth  for  the  Protestant  parish  ohntvh. 

Margaret,  though  but  serenteen,  had,  puffed  np  with'her 

new-fangled  notions,  already  become  wiser  in  her  own 

conceit  than  her  father,  mother,  or  ancient  B|»iritaal 


Iween  the  two  atmli^*  if  ^eanor  would  just  sit  i  little 
more  fbrward  ;**  ^eh  the  8ttdhi|^  of  parcels  into  the 
carriage-pockets.  **  The  nmhrellas !  '*  sei^med  Aont 
Annie,  as  the  door  Was  b^i^g  dosedp 

"  The  umbreBas.atid  pars^ls  l^  echoed  Aunt  Elisa- 
beth. 

Baek  flew  the  housemaid  into  the  loT>by,  and^  rettuiicd 
with  two  green  silk  smbrellas,  and  two  nx>wn  paiaablfi^ 
all  tied  together  by  a  string.  •'  ' 

**Wheresire  wStDptttthem,noWl»'  tittothAniftAniiie. 

**  Set  them  up  in  yonr  corner,  beside  the  .window,''*  sag- 
geSted  Aunt  Eu^beth. ".,''"' 

«  Really,  Aunt  Eliifiabeth,"  said  Vkmtfr,  U  disinay, 
*  fliere  is  not  a  particle  of  room  here  J*  '  •. 

"  Well,ihen^  we'll  wait  till  the  ddOr  l^'tihtif,  and  J^ttt 
fhem  np  in  this  whidow.*'     '    •  ' '  -;  ' 

*^  AJid  then  thsr'U  -so  thrqngh;  the  bandbdi:  wi^  iay 
blonde  caps  in  tt,**  Baia  Aunt  Annie. 

**  Od,  Miss  Annie  !"*  interpMed  the  Mmbrette,  who 
still  stood  at  tbe  carriage-door;  ''can  ye  no  nntiis  them, 
and  pit  the  twa  paddysols  ahiht  yer  backis/  and  gie 
me  np  the  twa  nmherellas  aside  -n^e  ,t  '  Deatwe,,  sirs; 
to  see  fdck  makin'  siccan  a  eoUysha^gi^  hiboot  nae^hnig 
ara !  **  /  •  \         ' 

"  I  dfare  say  yon  are  rightj  Wts*tha,*^  was  hcr'xila^ 
tress's  reply;  and  as  the  pritileged  domestfo  aided  in 
putting  her  own  good  advice  into  practice,  otdei:  deem- 
ed at  length  achiered,  and  once  more  thi?  postboy  was 
about  to  dose  the  door,  i^hen  Auiit  Annie's  lofty  and  ca^ 
paciens  honaet  was  agab  Jtiinntfonra»d4MteBJMr4riSoe. 

*"  Tihby  E,'*  .she.  endaimed»  sti«tohinC:a«'fariti»waiids 
the  door  as  tha  scanty  .s|>a(Qi^  adnfitie^^  an^  .^dressii^ 
the  housemaid,  who  hastily  defended  from  ner  ("^tatipn 
on  the  steps  of  the  house;  '^ nbw,'^bby, remethbi^f  1 
expect  that  ytw  and  OrisKy'kre'  to  attend  t6  aft  the' di- 
rsotioos  I  ha^elsfl  with  yd«/<aad  b»«Qi»iyon«»  mfmt 
both  out  of  the  honse  at  sfifa;;  iiad  pni  ap  4>e  fomi 
door-chain  alw^s  ji^  ^  a(^]:nqonax  ii^  cmc  qf  aM  jsn- 
chancy  body  coming  abont ;  and  be  most  particular  in 
your  care  of  the  cat;  now,  Tibby,'let  me'tieh  that  mk 
has  been  well  attended  to."     '     «        . .  ^   ..  i 

Tibby  hairing  pledged  herwacd  teTremmbes  ell  itbs 
ixunnetaons  left  with  her,  ttie  aaandate^n  iast  (was  given 
for  sUrting,,,  The  dpor  was.  flapped  ,tO|  Mrs.  Martha 
"  olomb  "  to  the  rumble,  the  postboy  mounted  ^shors^ 
and  our  party  got  nnder  i^eigh  for  FerneyTee.    '"'• 

Such  is  a  fkir  specimen  of  the  kind  of  entertainment 
that  ordinary  jeaders  lUay  ex;^t'li|f  '^tM  FMnnt^  of 
the  Falconars.*'  I4iei«  ts, besides, a  gx^aifle^t  fbr  We 
admirers  ef.ssnti]ncwtaJl,s9saes,jiA;J^lfi#Qe]r's  lorei.. 
sages,  and  her  brotheBfspt»suitare.i death;. and  also 
something  fbv  the  ftesgiiwIiTeiy  snperrtitieas;  withvhtioh 
to  admire  in  the  dsYcted  attftohment  ef  t^  b^her  tod 
sister.  ',  '\    '     '  /'  '    ^    ,"      *     [   ^ 

Margant ;  cr, the Psorf,  Bjf thsilev. Charias BL llay>» 
ler,  anther  of*  May  yen  Like  it,'' ftciifltok  LdngiaanSk 
Margaret  is  a  religious  nofiiMZett^,  intended  as  a  cor> 
rectire  of  the  Tr^ctarian  heresiesj  or  as  a  warning 
against  them.  Into  these  hesesies^Mafgantythe  Only  and 
beleted  child  of  worthy  Mr.  aiid  Mrs.  Seymonr,  has  been 
half-betrayed  by  the  conyersatlen  of  the' new  rector  tk 
the  parish,  Mr.,Walton,  and  his  fascinating  wife.'Wy 
Selina;  and  by  thei  dangerons  hooks  they, had  putinto  her 
Her  picas  and  eight-iniBdedpaMiihiave  greatly 


these  popuiaf  bat  laosi  objectionable  b(mca|  and  I  fial 
you  working'  a  sort  of  Popish.  aUar-<^th  for  the  oo«- 
nrojdon-tahle  of  your  parish  ^huroi;^and  I  '«•'/'»' ^^J 
les^  yonr  yenag  heart  and  laezperienced  mind  J^oom 
hare  been  alreadj;,<»aght  by  the  sad  and  foolish  enon 
which  are  gaining  ground  in  the  beaem  ai  cor  pore  aad 
Proteakantchmch.*' 

*<My  own.pa6tor,'*inudMa}Wipci|«9ldiyf  itsoBiiag 
her  work  with  mnch  apparent  diligeaoSj  *^  wished  sa  to 
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linderUlu  ihii  wvrki  and  dr$w  Qvd^.  Um.patittn  for  pM 
on  tbe  fiWTitt^  firgm.  »|>9«|Uifal  illaminato^  i^uuiiisori^f 
whicb  he  pOBsessea.** 

''A  Roin&h  iBi^ul,  T  rat>pio9e,*'  «a1d  Mr.  VhetUy, '   '  * 

**  Wby^yei^  I  belief  H IVM.*^  ' 

«Aml«rfH»]eitt7Qathfttbook,dewoliadl"  -      ..'" 

told  me  i]i«tjl  Aoujd  like  it,  f^d  I  Vegcea  Jmj  Seliu 
to  lend  it  me;  and  t  un^  9tire  I'see  nonarm  in  it;  and 
wben  nty  6^  Afofj^ylnaxi  tb&dt*  pr^pto  to  rttonamend  ft 
book  to  me,  am  I  80  mnoh  to  blaaiv  Ibr  veMlfaif  HI'*''*  '• 
'HaT#  1 4Dii|(ei|:«i|o  fo?4  pf.  b^iM.iwx  Margarft  I 
I  hftTo  daeUBN)  mj^mfW^nMfViA  ^rep^t .it  j)M)^ 
«iou«lyfJI»t(  X/*!  P«i  bw«l  JfPi-mjF  P!W?r  cbiVfk  J 
lo¥o  7«o  a&.t«ndacl7  M.  V  JO^/wm,Jffif  :Qypi,^^hl^, 
asd  I  hate  ijqiown  and.Wddjon  flTor  plaqe  yo^  iirex^.a 
littlo uconKionA, nftni. ^.,,  X do^'t Idamei you| bi^t^ ,1 
wooidwinMuidismitioii  y/^n.f  Dear^fiUdtda  yoa  1ot9 
M  leei  tbifuajo^  did.Ucanae  1 1^  yon  the  imik  I  No, 
I  will  net  Jbe&(iv#.i]^l  yp^r.Ji^  g<^  aloQg  wilUi  jo^ 
wtftby  wbest  jMH>^.|^pea|^  iio  coldlyj  and  aeeni^ogV  to 
imu^mj  iaterf(neoc^4  ,^Bfli  it  yon  9ea8e  tbJoTO  ^.,1 
We.df>BL,  Xt  I  OH^not  via  yon,  I  vliall  nseno  othief  m^ 
iooDoe,  1>9  .yjfn  r^emlNpr  thfii  last  tyna  Xi^kB  iierei 
Bor^  fii«  yeasf  agOr  vbMk  my)  dear  nieci^  who  bad  hm 
yourgoreinew, had  jnpt  left  yout  t)iat  Tpn. need  to hnu 
voDiieoona  to  m^,  9Mihfki  we  Wed  to .sead  the, Bible 

MMKNMt,tbimgliiiielkd  by  tbAkmdntflsof  hee:Old 
M«d|  and'  edierio  apologise  fbr  her  petnhuiee^  \rim  ttili 
ttoio  «mRr^l6  a^ftirf  h^  new  tmxtf^/  tier  «dtni 
dergymaa"  wiii'to  >Vr  %i  M^h  atitbotttj^t^ck  ail 
'own  "  eiergyotaiiLii  to.p^my  Ud^ea  of , mam  Pthar  pez*^ 
««OQi^beadefl  t)iaPiueyi«e  MtiAiUAx^tiofmC^^ 
Sboifld^  •    :  .  '    ^  '    •  ■.  ' i  A.  .  .  .'f 

*  1 4m  b9fc  snre'ihai  ^oii  dp  forgire  lae'j  flui^,  j^^  ioAt 
let  me  read  fbdpe  books  miph  seem  to  mia  so  dlever  and 
BO  ^isefol.  Iteeldiii^  yo'a  know  riiy  own  cleVgym^  ap- 
ptoTesr^evi,\atd  leftids  them  to  me.  'l  pannot  hel^ 
tlimluog  yon  VonTd  Ijfte.  them  tt—^  Here  the  j^asB 
doors  opei^  into  the  ^wer-garden  wen  thrown  oypeb, 
ud  &fr.  Seymonr  enterbd^  luscompaAled  %  l4<ly  Seli^a 
ttd  Hr.  "VfaJit^n.  ne  bkd  met  them  in  the  ciaikrf!>n  their 
v»j  to  ^e1ioii8e^;^d'n^  b^u^ght  th^^i  s  n'e^^er  way 
Qmo^  the  ilbWer^sardfek  ib^'the  hausei^  Mr.  Seymonr 
welcome^  lua  old.  and  lUghly-v^lned'  fHei^d  with  hearty 
deB^.  aUl  Margaret,  mnch  aa  'she,  lored  %fr.  Hkrley. 
«v  glad  ;i6  find  him  lb  o^cimied' WJth  W,  f^her,  th^t 
^  eoaM reJ^e'Lady'  S6)ina  iMid  Mr. .Walto^  wttll  iin; 
f»tnhwd  ebtdiamtyV  pncA  o)^  twYce,  she  caught  Ms  ey^ 
iBteBtl2;4lzed  jgdoii  her,  as  islhe  itoo4  Ustehinig  to  the  tt- 
urb  dfMr.  Walton  and  hiM^fe  on  her  wom  and  she 
<ii^etli  heard  bis  aiMh.  as  Ladr  Selina'0  Toice  ce^d  ih 
a  be4QtM"|i^*'iSKTl^' i^  the 

words  ifni  iH^atM^iuia  iMk  'ih^' d^r  'a^ienU^  df 
the  nngef,  wb<yM  yovoa  and  style  were' edolflr'gdodi 
CT«y  word'*&heard;'---  ••' '  '*-'^"  '  '     '  -  'fr". 

"yoK  will  Join  me  in  this  noble  chant,**  she  'v^yik 
AerortfiWA<'jiUVi<tforte;'*arid  yotr'iiitisttjlay  it, 
Eoijtaeef'rtidiha  fohied  teWJlJhtiW*iW;*foJ^xotikn^ 
'*bjttertha|i.eitber.M«flgMet.o^J.'*    .  '"    ' 

*,  Walti^  «d  May  i^  and  strrig  'it  Jilsof;"  ati'd  ihe 
^  telt^aid  Ifti^ice  iifffti^  b^autiftl  bhbutl  which 
udy  SdbSliid'ehoiMte. '  Marfaret's  'voice  was  ^«  of 
^^^^"mhit^le,  fWr  of  richness 'aiid  powt^  hi  )tft 
'?'rersDiet»P'a&d1i^Jbitt)$r,VhoWis  te^y  fend'of  tain^ 
""^iJSoi^tCfUfttf.sifagirigtHthfeMdeirtdeKghi.     '  '" 

"Wh«te'<WaWl!*  thMtr*=hei»4id,  i*heit  the'^i^efei 


^  It  is  06e  <^  fb^oM  Gtegprilui  chants,  deav  fllOfer;**! 

■I>olrtme'iiiai'ftiigriB,'*saMMr.SeyttKw:  And 
tUehintWMMiW^rting.  '       •    ' 

'4jid  n^p  eafd  ffiJ-WidtoB,  as  b8  me  up,  <«t*in 
Ku*^  «•  *o  6l^  yottr  prpmie^,  Mr.  Seymotr,'  to 
jw*»<ktJ*tOibe  ehnreh^  thst  we  may  tidk  of^rfhe-re- 
2J«^  (<»,ahar-screen,]  and  tome  other  iml>roTemenls 
*««i  I  porpoie  making.  I  baTe  determined  to  rciAoYC 
««P»w«itinsK«iif^eA,wbicb  is  onlya  sort  of  pnlpit,  t9 


pat  a  ^m  in,lt4  ptoe?*.  .11i«»  ibere  la  the  font  to  be  n- 
moYfid  from  th^very  improper  part  «f  the  church  wher« 
it  now  stands.^  'hfy,  Seymonr  looked  grave,  and  re- 
ceived all  this  information  as  to  the  changes  in  his  parish 
chnr^m, lile9pf^.  He conid not acconwany them, aahe 
had  intended,  to  the  ebnrch,  since  Mr.  Harley  had  only 
jnsi.  ani^d*  Hjs  mMiner  W  became,  unnsimUy  cold 
and  dist^m^  ajid  hew^  alwsys  sjbjr  wd  reserved  in  the 
company  of  those  with  whomhe.was  not  well  acquainted. 
Mr.  ^iX^  f^sp  ^nd^nDy  Mi  coi^traaned^  ftod  reee  to 
depitfi..^ 

^  I  wdl  ^alk  wiih  you  to  uie  chureli  if  you  are  goiqg 
*W*!1»SW  AUilMefe  look|ng,^wi^rds  ber  father,  aa 
Lady  Selinay  after  bo^ug  6pl4ly  toifai;ds  Mr.  Seymonr 


^  f^^Ad|  490k  a  yiaj  friendlyJcAve  of  her.  , 
o,  dear  Margaret;"  was  h^  |tawer*fi  reply  to  her 
look.  ^.^dfSeli^a,w^j[  e:ifmseyouto*dsy.'^  Maiga- 
refs  brow  clouded  over* ;  IMj  Selina,  wljio  had  waited 
for  Maj^gaoet  to.McompAAy  Uiem,  tamed  away  at  once, 
-itbout  .vonohsaAng  the  p^y  Mnother  Vk,  but  said,  in 


b  distinct  and  decicl®^^^')^®  M  she  wenL/'.  Wa  shall  not 
go  to  tl^  ohureb  to-day.^. 
*  X  do  uot  Uke  all  tjus,,  my  friend^"  said  J^-  Seymour, 


*l>id  you  notice"  MargarisTs  look  of  displeasure  as  she 
left,th^.fOf^  alter  .th%  depurturp,  of  t^ese  ueir  friends  f 
ft  'U^  stiinge  to  H^  to  see  aAjrihijig  but  ^  cheerfhl,  happy 
eiKp^^sffio^  uDou  the  fi^^  of  thi^  dear  child.  It  is  not 
like  INCafgarai^  who  ^  vs^aQy  a  mo^  ,i||fectionate  and 
obedlj^ot  dimd^to  me,  ,  J  c^of  )^o^t  fj»r  jthis  change.'* 

Bat^MLagAMk^aflW»ldKfttMkid^i»bfMgb*  baokto  the 
iraelbtd.  "Iiv tba'ihtfittlm^ ft  ebsiigelsr  the  worse  is 
wrought  ih  th6  j/^uiih'^by  ,<he:  ne^  doctiipes  and  disci- 
pUfle;of"tie.^ui«yU*erectar.\  .   .      /.      . 

.  W^pafsjioAjUpjtaldiilie  e^^if  ^nr  9t  Margarai's  recall 
Cimr  en>f  9'thengh  it  jnakeia  ifeqr  plMintf  tale,  inde* 
pemdeAtl^  •f  iti  hi|siMr;pi»|K)eS^ 

l!HiB^  is,  we  beHeye^  a  targe  oMsa  of  udnda  now  in 
]p)i)gWi4  7irliio,.req^  ;thA  Jes»ou^  iud  wanuni^  of  thie 
tale,  and  to  whom  it  may  Debottep  »4^t>ed  t^iaa. either 
wtirkbx>f  dt7  gimtre>»ef<alTeaiflfciiig^^  bigbe^  effovts  of 
gettibsL-  If  its fbetMns we ttunk^ ttf  beweksMaed and 
talueA'.  ,  ^  a  us|efhf  ektra^^t^  WQ  give,  in-  conclusion, 
Margarefii  C99f<Mi'^n  ty  )|ifr.|j><^^ber,  i^r  ^^  had  been 
restored  to  the  spirit  of  a^  sound  mind : —  , 

^l.iap^  tJIwtQ^bMbWA  iv^m  beart  bis  own 
wqrk  ^,  ud.si^elj  I, may  hope  an.d  pray  that  He  will  not 

"fUfhfhrts  B'eUbat  hiih  promised,  my  llargaret," 
repUed  Ibe  meiber, «  wb»  alao  will  ^  It.** 
f  ffHA  ie,,MMd>  gpod/*  npUed  Maisaret,  ''not  to 
lei^frfUfba  poor^  fgnori^i  pnssumptnons  ereatnre  to 
herself.  You  knew  that  I  was  foolish,  ill-tempered,  and 
perverse,  dear  mother;  but  I  think  that  you  have  not 
known  what  errors  in  doctrine  1  was  beginning  to  bold, 
a«vd)  tU  -ptajudieey Aid.thii'  avtai6k  Which  were  daily 
MOtwf  ttaemetlvf*  i^ilhut.ni#»jag»bisl  aU  iboee  traly 
Scriptural  views  which  you  had  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon'  me  firom  my  earlie^  years.  1  atd  so  ashamed  of 
myMIf  th*t  T  cijik  hardljr  eonftss  M'you,  moth  as  I  wish 
yoa  ^  k»ew:iarbe«H,  to  what  kUgthlif  I  had  ahready 
MMfasAi  .iYonvfifll«widylMdle9r«>wi«bWhat«Ciitemp* 
I  <^redtq.lQ|ok  d9wn  upon  iytiei.qpinJf^.oC.all  thoee  to 
vi[hom  I. owed i^ubmissjon.apd  respect.,  ll^e  impression 
whtfjh  waji  aT^&ys  left  upon  li^y  Dund,  after  my  frequent 
ii»liv«sndMifl  vHCh  bfir.  I^yton  and  Lady  Seltea,  vru, 
ai»4ho*siiiiiag of  ifcy  appofarted  pairtor  waS'tho  esdy 
jnilftto,whMiii^iiitro9veliUdoC  the  ahnroh,  I  wae  re- 
quired to  Babmit« ,  My  Bible  beg^n  to  b^  more  and  more 
a  neglected  book.  1  went. to  ^t  as  a  task,  and  only  be- 
cause 1  had  promised  you  to  do  so,  but  without  prayer, 
aadidfhdaifiateiest.  Iwtetepeatidly  told,  that  it  waa 
•  dan^stoas'beofc forme  tovead  by  myself;  and  tlmt  I 
bndnorjibt  to  4facen  private  interpsetotion  of  it.  Tbis 
I  read  also  in  the 'TnKtsfor.theXimes^  and  being  al- 
ways, as  you  know,1nclined  to  be  vidn  of  my  own  powers 
of  mhid,  I  began  secretly  to  prid^  myself  upon  my  dis- 
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oriminftiion ;  but  daeidedly  ffs}«ietiri|K  dUmy  of  mj  formor 
aotioiiB  M  utterly  erroneoiu,  uid  Baited  only  to  diaient- 
en  or  fichismfttics.  It  wm  hinted  that  Mr.  Rtunell's 
mode  of  preaching,  and  many  of  his  plana  and  practices, 
were  rather  those  of  a  aeotarian  than  a  churchman,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  so  eridently  in- 
fected my  father  and  yourself  with  his  own  iwry  low 
Tiews.  Then  there  were  other  books  whioh  tiie  Waltons 
lent  me,  which  I  read  at  the  time  with  interest  and 
pleasure.  I  now  wonder  that  I  oonld  be  pleased  with 
BO  much  coarseness  and  vnlgar  levity.  I  remember  one 
passage,  in  which  the  death  of  a  bad  man  among  the 
Puritan  party  is  deeozibed,  from  an  apoplectic  fit  in  hii 
pew,"  &o.,  Ac. 

We  should  imagine  that  this  little  tale  will  be  popu- 
lar at  the  present  crisis;  and  as  every  thing  is  worthy  of 
praise  which  in  a  good  spirit  helps  a  good  causoj  it  will 
deserve  its  popularity. 

The  ForesUr'B  DaughUr ;  a  Tale  (^  ike  BefomaUon, 
By  the  Authoress  of  «  Seymour  of  Sndley,''  "  Thirst 
for  Gold,"  &e.,  &c.    8  Tolumes.    Newby. 

The  "  Forester's  Daughter ''  is  an  ezoeedingly  read- 
able novel.  It  is  full  of  ineidesit,  brisk  fai  moTemtat, 
and,  if  it  fail  in  originality,  it  diq>]ay8  animation  and 
naturafaiess  in  its  characters.  There  is,  indeed,  a  priest, 
•omewhat  too  gratuitously  the  black,  remorseless  villain; 
but  la  eompeuBation  we  haw  a  frank,  noble,  and  high- 
spirited  Bishop  Elector,  a  character  well  conceived  and 
ably  supported ;  with  nuns  and  brave  soldiers,  either  be* 
giimlng  to  imbibe  the  Lutheran  heresy,  or  already  deeply 
tainted;  human  lotre  aiding  the  cause  of  divine  truth, 
and  tempting  to  the  breach  of  rash  or  sialhl  vows.  The 
dark  noesses,  the  licentious  and  cruel  practices  of  con- 
tents, are  laid  open;  and  there  are  melo-dramatic  situa- 
tions, incidents,  and  adventursa  of  all  kinds;  bo  that 
the  interest  of  the  story  ia  well  supported.  There  is  a 
benevolent^>-a  most  Ghrietiaa-sphrited  Jew,  and  yet  a 
true  Hebrew,  who  forms  the  main  agent  on  whteh  the 
plol  turns:  for  Nathan  is  ever  ready  and  able  to  aid  the 
double  pair  of  heretic  lovers;  the  Bishop  Elector,  namely, 
and  his  lovely  canonee^aad  Herman  the  giallaiit  soldier, 
who  haa  embraced  the  reformed  fiuth,aad  pnached  it 
and  fought  for  itj^  and  his  cousin  Eva,  the  young  nun  to 
whom  he  is  devoted.  The  interest  ia  fkrther  complicated 
^y  Eva'a  hopeless,  secret  love  for  the  noble  Elector.  Those 
wild  fanatios,  the  disciples  of  Munoer,  who  acted  so  pro- 
minent a  part  at  this  time,  find  their  fitting  represen. 
tathre  in  Preacher  Elias  Wolfgang,a  strange  mixture  of 
tiie  cruel,  hypocritical  villain,  and  the  self-deceiving  mad- 
man, one  who,  under  the  veil  of  leligiony  exoited  the 
people  to  the  bUokest  crimes,  and  plondeied,  bamed^ 
and  slaughtered,  by  divine  waitaat. 

Giuiom  de  Few;  a  Emaeuie  ef  Ae  SiaUeM  dtHar^ 

3  vols.    London :  Mortimer. 

This  18  a  romance  of  the  school  of  Mr.  James ;  and 
one  distinguished,  if  not  by  great  depth  or  soope,  yet  by 
much  agreeable  talent,  competent  historieal  knowledge, 
and  vivacUy  of  style.  The  period  eheeen  is  one  i«plete 
with  historical  interest— that  when  ever-devoted  Italy, 
in  consequence  of  the  events  following  the  infamous  treaty 
of  Cambray,  was  about  to  become  the  battle-field  of  all 
Europe.  The  story  opena  with  the  young  hero»  Gas- 
ton  de  Foix  duke  of  Nemours,  arriving  in  Italy,  as 
Viceroy  of  Louis  XII.,  and  to  take  command  of  the 
French  army,  which  at  that  time  comprehended  the 
flower  of  the  Frendi  chivalry  in  the  most  chiyalrous  age 


of  fVinee  ^-Baal•ly,  Bayat^  La  TtteMillc^  FliBttdgie, 
and  other  famous  knij^ts.  Love  romance  is  of  eoone 
interwoven  with  the  facts  of  hiBV>ry,  as  Giston  is  no 
sooner  in  Italy  than  he  falls  violently  in  lore.  Be- 
sides the  bright  galaxy  of  historical  personafei,uicladmg 
Pope  Julius  II.,  Lucretia  Borgia,  the  Duke  of  Yann, 
MachiaTcl,  and  other  great  personages,  we  have  B«&bo 
the  historian,  and  Ariosto.  And  then  there  are  py 
troubadours  and  glee-maidens,  astrologers,  meroesary 
aoldiers,  priests,  nunS|  prioresses,  and  aU  the  oibtr  dor- 
actors  that  gave  life  to  that  age  and  epoch.  ThepsaiMi 
of  Gaston  for  Mariana,  tho  beautilhl  daughter  of  a  pstii- 
otic  nobleman,  the  governor  of  Brescia  and  the  deto^ 
mined  enemy  of  France,  gives  place  to  some  romaatio  id- 
venturea  and  highly-vrrought  scenes.  When  the  wnM 
city  is  conquered,  the  governor  ia  condemned  to  be 
beheaded ;  and  Gaston  attempts  to  soften  Mari aas  by 
ofiisring  to  spare  her  rebel  father  at  great  personsl  riik. 
She  is  betrothed  to  her  cousin,  whom  she  loves,  sad  ioex- 
orable  to  the  suit  of  the  French  prince,  the  eaemj  of  kr 
country,  even  when  it  is  proffered  on  honourable  tsma; 
but  willing  to  sacrifice  herself  to  save  her  ikther's  life. 
Her  high-minded  father  chooses  death  before  an  uaeqoal 
and  portentous  alliance  made  at  the  ezpense  of  hoaonr, 
and  the  happiness  of  his  child.  The  diaappohitment  aad 
despair  of  the  gallant  Gaston  prepare  the  readers  for  ha 
early  death,  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  and  reco&ale 
fact  with  fiction.  As  a  specimen  of  the  romance,  iostead 
either  of  the  tragic  or  romantic  scenes,  or  those  of  battie 
or  the  court,  we  give  the  encounter  of  Pope  Jelios  asd 
his  followers  with  the  young  Viceroy,  at  a  solitary  dod- 
astery  in  the  mountains,  where  both  sought  shelter  and 
hospitality  on  their  respective  jouzney&  Qastoa  sod  bis 
suite  had  arrived  first,  and  wen  abont  to  cemsieawa 
jovial  sapper,  when  a  loud  kmicking  waa  heard  at  Da 
door  of  the  monastery  : — 

The  Prior  seemed  very  much  surprised,  and  ordered 
one  of  the  lay  brethren  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  oobe. 
The  soup  stood  untasted  before  the  hungry  traTelleiSi 
wasting  its  heat  upon  the  desert  air.  Jacob  Empxr, 
a  Flemish  mercenary,  whose  habits  of  discipline  woold 
not  allow  him  to  begin  before  his  superior,  cast  sefenl 
glances  of  impatience  at  the  Viceroy,  who,  however,  per- 
taking  of  his  host's  surprise,  remained  with  hJs  eyea  fiied 
upon  the  door. 

They  were  not  kept  In  long  suspense,  for  the  tread  of 
a  heavy  footstep  wua  heard  without,  and  immediately 
afterwards  an  armed  trooper  entered  the  room. 

*  Your  errand,  sir  !**  demanded  tho  Prior. 

*Is  briefly  told,"  replied  the  man.  *His  HoEneasifffl 
sleep  here  to-night,  on  his  journey  from  Bologna.** 

CUyston  started  f^om  his  seat :  *'Has  the  Pontiff  fka 
abandoned  the  siege  * " 

*'  Ay,  marry,  has  he,  and  had  reason,  too.  Bayard, 
with  fifteen  thousand  lances  at  his  backj  marched  last 
night  firom  Ferxara,'* 

Hie  priM  wished  to  stMi  wett,]n these  eriiiSBilaMi, 
with  both  parties;  aBd  Gaeltti  Umaelffoif  asBoett^ 
rassment  at  meeting  the  Holy  lather  as  a  beBigereat, 
but— 

Tha  Prior  hastened  away  to  leeeive  hia  naespeeted 
visiter.  He  returned  almost  immediately  into  the  balii 
preoeded  by  two  d^tarias  of  the  church.  The  fr^ 
was  a  tall  erect  old  man,  wearing  the  puipk  hahit «  » 
cardinal,  from  beneath  the  sleeves  of  which,  howaTsr,  a 
shirt  of  mail  waa  visible.  He  won  *  plain  black  m* 
but  the  emblem  of  hia  high  office,  the  keya  of  Si.  Pet0> 
were  emhlaaoned  in  gold  upon  its  front.  His  wkow 
frame  seemed  fiall  of  energy.  The  passions  of  his  vi^* 
oua  manhood  seemed  to  have  been  streagthsnedi  aot 
subdued  by  af^.  The  scheming  churchman  had  iMf 
fiince  attained  the  highest  place  in  his  profinsioB ;  bat 
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^puMkMkt  pMttiBd  no  ad^qnale  field  Ht  Ihe 
•xtroiaB  of  hii  ittUeis  Bpirit.  Its  trimnphs  afforded  no 
tttfifaotion  to  liiB  worldly  pMsions.  His  thirst  of  power 
ud  ikhea  grew  with  his  rising  fortunes. 

The  policy  and  schemes  of  Jttlins  are  described,  with 
his  fiulores  and  new  projects;  bnt  we  pass  to  the  dram- 
atic part  of  the  scene  : — 

Little  did  his  demeanour,  and  the  warlike  habiliments 
vhidi  wen  Tisible  beneath  his  dress,  correspond  with 
Ui  high  caUing ;  fof  he  better  represented  the  genins  of 
priestly  domination,  swollen  with  the  pride  of  place  and 
pampered  by  the  exercise  of  undisputed  poweri  than  the 
chief  minister  of  that  religion  which  teaches  peace  and 
humility  and  good-will  to  all  men. 

Hewasaoeompsiiied  by  the  Cardinal  de  Mediois,who 
aftenrards  svoeeeded  hint  under  the  well-known  title  of 
ieo  the  Tenth.  Tba  latter  was  at  this  time  only  in  his 
fix-sad-twentieth  year«  and  his  youthfiil  figure  and 
courtly  manners,  seemed  strikingly  at  yariance  with  his 
professional  dignity.  The  accomplished  scholar,  the 
nan  of  taste  and  pleasure,  the  patron  of  Baphael, 
Beemcd  better  fitted  to  shine  in  private  life,  than  at  the 
klm  of  goTermnent.  But  under  this  highly  polished  ex* 
teiior  the  young  cardinal  possessed  talents  of  a  &r  more 
Taluable  land  than  his  turbulent  predecessor.     •    .    • 

Julias  cast  his  ere  hastily  around  the  room,  then  fixing 
it  on  the  Prior,  obserred — 

^  Strangen,  my  Lord  Abbot,  whence  are  they  f '' 

'^  From  Genoa,  may  it  please  your  .Holiness,''  replied 
ihe  Prior,  hesitatingly. 

'^TraTellers  Arom  Genoa;  why  pass  this  wayl" 

^  They  were  benij^ted  on  the  mountain,  may  it  please 
yoor  Holiness,  and  I  offered  them  shelter  until  morning." 

""  Who  are  they  t  Whither  are  they  going  I  What 
leek  they  in  Modeaa  I "  demanded  Julius,  impatiently. 

**  I  humbly  do  beseech  your  Exeelleney " 

**  And  I,"  replied  the  Pope,  ^  command  you  to  reply* 
Who  are  those  men  r' 

"  Three  humble  serrants  of  King  Louis,  may  it  please 
JMT  HoUaess,''  said  iihe  Vioerey,  stepping  forward,  ^  at 
whom  I  baTO  the  honour  to  be  principaL" 

'Your name, sir!"  demanded JoUns. 

"  Gaston  de  Foix,  sometimes  called  Duke  de  Nemours." 

Ilie  fiery  Pontiff  shook  tdth  anger  and  surprise  at 
Uni  aanouneement.  His  hatlred  of  the  French  monarch, 
exasperated  as  it  was  by  his  late  defeat  at  Bologna, 
bew  no  bounds  }  and,  unaccustomed  to  restrain  his 
l^assioBs,  he  seemed  eager  to  Tent  his  rage  and  disap* 
pointment  on  the  first  oioeet  that  presented  itself.  Strik- 
Uf  the  floor  with  a  long  richly-omamented  staff  which 
be  held  in  his  right  hand,  ha  tuned  abruptly  to  the 
teemhliag  Prior — 

^  How  dared  you,  my  Lord  Abbot»  to  xeceire  under 
n;  roof  these  excommunicated  tndton ! " 

*"  Traitors  1 "  exchtimed  De  Foix. 

^  What  r*  repiUed  Julius,  "haye  we  not  this  Tory  mornp 
uigleft  Bologna,  with  the  French  bullets  falling  thick 
aa  hailstones  around  ua  1  and  the  sun  is  scarcely  down, 
^ea  the  very  representatiTO  of  that  accursed  nation, 
ue  sepbew  of  an  exeommunleated  kiuf^the  boy  usurper 
of  our  own  dominion»->dares  thus  to  beard  us  witiiin 
thflTery  temple  of  the  Lord  !** 
^"  1 07  youx  HolinesB  a  thousand  pardons,"  teplied  the 
jMoy  s  '  lA  my  present  eOee  I  bat  obey  one  of  the 
f>rt  PBa«q>te  ef  tfaatnligpsik  of  wUeh  y«a  aie  tibe  earlUy 
^^»i-«bedienDe  to  my  kii«.'* 

Obedience  to  your  long  1  You  owe  him  none.  Nay, 
Me,  by  paying  hfaa  obedience  you  place  yourself  with- 
;  the  pale  ef  aU  the  penalties  wUch  he  himself  incurs, 
^wwyeso  liUle  of  tbe  laws  of  Rome,  that  when  the 
^'•^ded  siatenee  of  (he  Gfanrdi  goes  forth  against,  no 
>;>tter  whom,  the  maik  ef  Gain  is  tiieneeforth  set  upon 
unt  If  he  be  a  Ung,  his  nobles  are  absohed  firom 
Uieir  aUegiaiiee,  the  people  are  forbid  to  serre  him,  the 
Fn«tetopiay  fcr  him:  the  Teriest  serf  in  aU  his  wide 
wMBaius  is  Imppier  fkr  than  hel" 

•^ttt  I  mysetf,"  said  Gaston,  «  and  I  beUcTe  my 
|»o^r  nobles^  «e  little  skiUed  in  tiiese  refinements. 

1^2??^.'^  '•^  ^^^  *^«  disappwral  «f  a  Ibxtto 
court  to  tet  of  our  ewn  soyereign," 


^  Of  year  own  soTenign!'*  exckined  the  Pontiff- 
'^  I  teU  thee,  boy,  I  am  thy  sorereign's  soyereign.  To 
me  each  potentate  on  earUi,  from  Qiili  to  the  Ganges, 
owes  obedience.  From  me  each  Christian  monarch  holds 
his  sceptre :  one  word  of  mine  can  wrench  it  ftom  his 
grasp,  and  strike  him  powerless  as  once  was  Herod  of 
Judea.  I  am  the  Lord's  ricegerent  upon  earth,  to  bless 
or  curse,  to  give  or  take  away." 

The  Pontiff  drew  himself  up  to  his  Ml  height  as  he 
pronounced  these  words ;  and  the  imposing  dignity  with 
which  he  uttered  them,  heightened  as  it  was  by  the  sin- 
oerity  of  his  emotion,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  aU 
present.  The  extraordinary  power,  temporal  as  well  aa 
spiritual,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed, rendered  his  sentiments,  although  exaggerated, 
by  no  means  absurd. 

James  of  the  HUl;  a  Tale  of  the  Troubles  in  Scotland  {a 
1630.  By  J.  A.  Cameron.  3  yoIs.  London:  Newby. 
This  tale  is,  we  presume,  meant  to  be  an  illustration 
of  the  lingering  barbarism  of  Scotland,  eren  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  groundwork  of  the  story 
is  the  historical  fact  of  the  desperate  family  feud  between 
Gordon  of  Rothiemay  and  the  Laird  of  Frendraught.  In 
a  oontest  between  them,  Rothiemay  was  slain ;  and  on  the 
side  of  Frendraught,  a  gentleman,  brother  to  Gordon  of 
Lesmoir.  The  f^ud  was  settled  by  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly,  and  some  common  friends;  and  Frendraught 
adjudged  to  pay  fifty  thousand  merks  to  the  widow  and 
children  of  Rothiemay.  But  it  did  not  end  here.  In 
the  eonfidenoe  of  the  settiement,  Viscount  Aboyne,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  marquis,  and  young  Rothiemay,  with 
four  gentiemen  companions  and  attendants  en  the  ris- 
count,  were,  by  pressing  importunities,  induced  to  stay 
a  night  at  Frendraught.  In  the  middle  of  the  nig^t  the 
Isolated  towef,  in  which  they  were  sleeping,  burst  into 
flames,  and  they  aU  perished :  not  without  strong  suspi- 
cions of  treachery,  as  the  Laird  of  Frendraught,  his  lady, 
and  the  household,  were  looking  on,  and  made  no  effort 
to  sare  these  Tictims  of  a  barbarous  revenge.  Jennes  of 
Ae  jfftfl  is  himself  an  historical  or  traditionary  character, 
and  figures  in  the  tale  as  a  kind  of  Rob  Roy  or  Robin 
Hood,—a  braye,  daring,  and  generous  outlaw.  The 
scene  shifts  from  the  north  to  £dinbuigh ;  and  the  char^ 
aoters,  whioh  are  numerous,  are  of  the  sort  appropriate 
to  Snottlsh  romance :  namely,  rough  Highland  lairds,  yery 
fimd  of  mountain  dew ;  gallant  and  fiery  young  soldiets, 
straining  the  point  of  honour ;  amiable  heroines ;  and 
dsToted,  elannish  waiting^women.  A  Lady  Macbeth,  in 
the  person  of  the  Lady  of  Frendraught,  is  meant  for 
something  grand ;  and  in  lieu  of  an  intriguing  Jesuit 
priest^  a  yillanous  schoolmaster  is  introduced,  with  a 
lawyer  to  suit.  The  conception  of  the  tale,  though  in 
no  wise  remarkable,  is  howeyer  much  better  than  its 
exertion,  of  which  the  less  that  is  ssad  the  better.  Yet 
Jahes  of  the  Hill  may  haye  his  turn  on  the  lending 
library  shelves,  amusing  some  readers,  with  at  least  no 
great  harm  being  done  to  any  one. 


Wanderings  in  Spain  in  1843.  By  Maftin  Hayerty,  Bsq. 

Two  yolumes  12mo.    London:  T.  C  Newby. 

There  is  nothing  yery  remarkable  in  these  ^  Wander- 
ings," saye  their  extent.  Mr.  Hayerty  saw  a  good  deal 
of  the  surfaoe  of  the  Peninsula.  He  entered  by  the 
Pyrenees,  proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  'and  yisited  most  of 
the  provinces  and  great  towns  in  Spain.  What  with 
politics  or  reyolutions,  the  civil  wars,  the  leading  char- 
acters, and  the  churches — ^pictures,  living  manners, 
and  costumes,  there  can  be  no  lack  of  matter  for  a  tiavel- 
I  ler  in  Spain;  possessed  of  ordinary  powers  of  observation 
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«iid  gome  knack  d  dt<|Mr^ti09,  W  ifmin^l^hfiim^fliR, 
ny  that  Mr.  Hamtty  Iim  imd  Mm  opfMrti^Biiieff  ivnote 
or  report  atuoh  thai  ii/  iioVbli'  'ftd'Mp^kttfth^c^MKit 
gossip  about  Cristioa^Mu^OZj^  Mlna  and  IiIb'  Vrt^'Ekba^- 
tero,  and  the  o'tW  ptaWlties  of.'^edayl.  ',l4?!¥^ 
original  part  pf  tjbe  l>ookr  in  poiaV  of  iiiSwmiatipi^.JA  ti^ 
traveUor'a  rMtdttice.in^Madmd..  .H«i  atrirBd-  IM  <iii 
time,  exactly  n  'yesrMAee,  (Apfff'S/l^lV,)  t<r  fl^e  il^ 
Cortes  opened, ^^  wWcH  fioifentnSty  tlip"JrbWn|5'''^u|p^ii 
presided.  We  could>ot  find  a  more  farqjira^lf .  Sfinu^ 
ofthe.ToUune^ih»*itW§.ao;^lpwtyirTT,i,  ,...  ..  n.nr.i 
Shortly  aftw' tfffOliA  oUoek  the  paon  aadioomwiMiri, 
jattBtariag  ia  tQleraUgp^laige'aii]ia>ei^  toot  Id^eikreeirte^  a 
politary  biataoj^MoapyiAgoiie  o^jtholbadB  bwieHbtrittd 
two  dep^tatkmaiHuie.io  -nMra  'the  ^f^cneh,  aM  the 
otherthelnfiuitft-^le&ttbejhoaseL  Inj»  ft$#  aidmeiite 
the  latter  €bBp«ta4io»  agaia.  aiatlei their' YppetauMe  hi 
the  hovae^  «ai4  tbe<  laCvakaj  JE>ofia  (Maili'  Ledaa^iFeft 
aanda^  waa  leea.iJi  fkont  ofitbo  tr^jbone  pi^fiKt^  r«»4er 
Boyal  UighneflB^roheddn  whito  4ndJ«M^m4  boatetn^ 
wHh  heauty  andiinmw^Mb.!  >The:  Jmi'Sof  eoflteksaiidn 
was  hashed,  a*  her-  pveeenflB  wii  Sanaonacedy  ind  OA  ^ 
Tobti^M^  mamaregariniinrftiii'AilkweA  ^SbMip^ear^, 
aa  it  were,  tojfealiaa^hose  images  of  beanty  and  spleti- 
door  with  whiAh  iha  inagtaaitioniof  yoath  ^pet^tos  fhi 
realma  of  liuiqy^AadL..  Al«haa^;lUei»>Uttl^<ttore>tiiahk 
eleyen  years,  of  lure,  qh^  se^ed  tojbe  nvi>ifl4|<ii^  h^ilty'a 
fairest  form;  and  With  'the'  gracefblness  and  simplicity 
of  ohUdhood,  she  smiled  ft»nflikrl/  bn Hi  sW  knew 
aronad  her,  cnxtqeymg  ssith  aKfliHaitatMe^aMlteekiB^ 
eagerly,  from  time  to  time,  towards  t^i^  j^iT^raaf^.^jer  her 
head,  where  her  attendants  wefe.  jU>  eXchapg^a  frJieMily 

The  ciirioiAty'tOMelile^neeltt  wittieiLkely'gkttltbb 
before  the  yaug.i^iieeB  herieU^'acoota^atiied^by  i9M 
regent,  Espartrao,  and  li^w«d  .liyt.tha  ,4lffleetti  -ofi^ha 
household,  made .  her  apMaran^,. .  ^. .{«,  ^  41A  jnaMif 
ao  beautiful  as  the  Infanta,  but  is  injuch  fairer;  jM^ilgxiM 
also  is  good,  and  her  flock  and  imi  worthy  oFa  scSp- 
tor's  Btndy;  and  although' ait  tlhat; 'tlAie' no  xa6t^  than 
twelTo  years  ottd^sis  nonthaiald;  shi  seeiaed  already  to 
hare  sprong  into  waiaaphaedii  fiho>iMfcoh«iBlwiiife 
^tin,  waved  with  flower?  of.  6b]m^  ttfit%  fgt^  inaem 
diadem  of  sHver  nchly  spangle^  with  d|iam<mdfi— the 
great,  golden  croWn  baring  beeH  placed  onTtaSe'neaSf 
the  thitone.  Her  toftn,-  whieh  wai  df  tlee|^  gteeii  teWet, 
lined  with  ettniae^  waa  bome-hy  an  eiHeer  ^Ttlii^  honsei 
hold;  and  Madame  Mhia,  the  royal  eomaMraiaad  o«k^ 
fMUlte,  w^ad  behii^  her  Hufe^te,  dr,a8«din.the  ghfin, 
black  costume  of  a  Spanish  lady.  J(t  wm  pleaaiigjtp  jsee 
the  fkir  young  Qdeen,  ae  soon  as  sS  entereX'look 
oarnestlyaiottttdfbr  her  sirteh  '.  ".'  .  '*How%Tety 
the  two  royal  orphans  are!"obseryed  aladywl<rsii 
near  me.         .•••<"  1    •  <  •"  ■  m  • 

The  Qmeenwattced  with  diiiii^.1o^tbe.tiiMne^btit^he 
manner  in  which,  she,  aekupwbdgeA  4ke  ullnlstlearimf 
the  peers,  waa  neithff,.giaaBfta  aop>ooiirUois9«iid  In 
general,  the  abmptnett  and  impatidnoetdiq>layed  in  her 
moTemente, contrast) 8lim«ly  withthe  iatwaL giboeof 
the  young  lafaoAa.  CJeaicMjt  ImmI  Jie»  Msjtotf-'tonched 
the  throne,  when  JBspartero  waa  lihawiWifeated. '  T9M 
absence  of  dignity.  iAifaistdepeirtiaent  oimedialelyBtraok 
xne.  .-:  ,.  ,.  ,  ,.    ,.;...  ;.,  •      .♦,,■,. 

On  the  retnnt  of  the  toyttl  pmesrion  to  (he  palace,  i\ 
is  said  theriB  was  not  a  aingte  cheer .  to. greet  the  Qoe^ 
or  the  Begent ;  Mr.  Hawty  afterwaids  saw  her  little 
MiHiestyandthalnfluataatcliairab.  1     < 

They  worebonnets  of  green  relvet;  bat  on  Jiabeeqaent 

«Ua,  of  which  the  Q^een  is  said  to  be  part^nil^ly  Snd. 
Wben  the  Queen's  name  was  mentioned  in  the  praven 
at  mass,  the  trahi  of  priests  turned  ronndand  bowed  to 
^ISt^'v^'}^'^^  she  only  returned  t})e  salutation  with  a 
Tapid  inclination  of  the  head ;  and  In  this  as  well  as  in 
Aer  other  ahropt  gestures,  such  as  starting  ayery  moment 
ftoa  her  seat,  and  tossing  her  head  about  riolently,  she 


difptoyed,ii)kt.AnlfaiiiOi(lieinf4r<diliMttte.4daa^^ 
it  is,  If  he  feared  a  ai^lenneniiaQd  vi^eBMioC  di^ciaitica 
a4sor';.J(n  thisTCfiiiept:Jit  ia,im>teh«tded.thafr^.wiUb«i 
k^fiirfmgtjtfmMttM^^xfj^Ji  fathorraaabe  dasiMii 
diteaiiia/^.eettwn.  eoaKi^aMP  nf  «xpmhwiii  aboit  tbs 
P9»ptith.ai«d;iohia^..il!jffAt  4a<ibe<*ge|ieffalpfttliae  efiitr 
featmv8<,.,,(M.oA4io«M«k>ii»Jjaa*r,her.«iyMtyJfl^ 
per  so  nmph«  beoma  ^enigoHaoMia  eooM  not  laakebtr 
HUdfiatand  Ibe  i^^of\ti^aH)ll9o.iii'her,pfli9erbaok, 
4hat,Hh<,«hP«  nRlilie>b9ak^4»  peti-ani  aefliaed  teipnk 
w«Mi  .hfffalsteiv  who^nrae  gaallyjeBdeaaoBniigtQ  sssAm 
Waage^/.(ri-i.i  1...,  ..  y,u  M ij  I.,,... J]  .. .  w 
'•rni^^lft'W  portrait  ^IflibMQ;^  bbbk,^iHBg 

kfja)l,:hilt;bab^^'fo^^^  a'  iaim''mott^;a  me;  tun- 
iip!^ope,  ;^' a  J^g^,  i4ip^n|«in^(iljt  j^)i)o;if  ,'and  diiiL- 
.IjhlaM  ftoe  of  thor'XWl»U«rr4iiftir  gcttenliaaiieiav- 
•  {fl^etede  liot  k^jMurtM^'Ofirinndlityilirtiie Spaskid^ 
ebai(a(Mei;>  Ue  jbelieaee  hi«<bdulB7'tO'be  aapetiorto 
e(v»y  iithte,l4ndiitha(t  ho<iiiia'in'8p«fai'iB.better  ttei 
Uknaell  .lIe.ieelE,4o  i^«eitain>«aieBft>  iiidependeat«r 
therait  ^rtbe.:werhi;ited>ea^a'iiot1ftioita«igDer  tbt 
traalth  wliichiisiiKMMtoei,  whsn  ttoVMnbidert  the  Iocm- 
8BnifeloU,andhaakty}andiOtttmoUby(wMeliiiftiaBiasnd 
Ltfanoiiato  Uii  Ina  «f  ifaa  ohMistif  tditUy  Mssrfigi 
leboi  Mgar^  theidailyiloongiB^ln^Afo  t>]eiiiyor  at  liiesMMr 
of'ihacaliintyiaiMi  t|ielarening«i)tto'tdib»4iottse  or  lbs 
theetie,naBte  eijoyBseata  'Whieh'  ho  wMd'UOt'ezehHi^ 
hk  iDy^oumatisf  tibhaa  phwfaabed  byjk  IMi  of  wOM^ 
hadoonatant^oenpaliiiiL  >Saiiitiea«sfer>«ll!thfttMeMi 
whidhiii  cdata^a^fiyejoi^^hieh'Wvai^NBlolbr  eaiMlMi 
toiaervovoiteifrhroUus  eudl'  "Ifhib'  pmOti^  be  the 
hdmhleionoof ithaipaaoasrty thataoi'  pusdfrios'alt  be  re- 
iiaiaeaiwiiU  hnttlilti»>labi»hrioar  tts^aartj  He  hM  lich 
wMi»rt«rirtsaii  Mlt%thiiilnaAbnddjett«»'waniMiB; 
and9dMiaBon)iw<9da  It'M-wttehhla  wMlerto^vnit  s 
iriiolB  liiMi'  lett  updnf  i<  If  a^TlMdesmito,  ho  plitos  Us 
ar^imiy^Mihigh^Wagas^aadipMfiiya'mflbiiag  SIM  of 
thoeffeotaiof 'petanryiJtether  thao l«ww< liis^ piiea.  If  ft 
proprietor,hBihaBiiiiDagbte  supply  hfoiwauH  and  ftfriy 
mikfi,  t>f;  e^pl^wg^terpriM  to.  inereaaohis 
In  erery  oajse  he  is  capable  of  en,d^ring.  much  pi 
add  his  hbcissltfes  are  e^ly  sa't^fi^.  ^  '   '  '    ' 

,  The  .followiitf  Aetph^^t^e^^ceilf 'jijjt^ 

magf  ftpTp  We«pIa^l.i^ifl^^4j<o}p|9I1^  aatiaail 

t9»ioPiaBidalfia4iiaSa4rfl«D  oiWded  aart&addrigH 
the  Oadieaa^pening^tUiialiitUliim^afldHhe  diligM- 
fia  eeenejpaaaivg  hy'iheaigfat'Of»iinftai«aa  ted  biffliMt 
fadapaans^eudbd^teUstttliodbliage  tf  tho  tttasj  wbOd 
thb  aM«nA*aBdiOloadlea»hianraite  praaaHt  «be  «Me  esao^ 
o«;a  aonthexaiaighty- faa^glediwlth  *)'ilidiMBMl' sflvn? 
fetam  I'dlsl tkanwtn^r'Andilhrffli'aOeBd  *  TWwfasit 
plaa^ASsaitfalaaianpaM  abv<ri]ig4Niokay-«hMi^»dwh]itb« 
pdpnlatidn'of^  tho'  cita/^^Mi^  forithat  'umeatt  foitt  m  it 
wvife  iMilaoo4samin0iiteiaabsMi  wbdto  «het«^lieM^  Ouh 
aetai«^*and;alhi(»st'tha.Tev«i  thda|pltoiMi«Mh4wii*er  if 
thatcuat  fiuill^  gpadiveaiMhottbrvoU  of  pHtaoy  wbich 
enTelops>lhedi  imlaoee nertbeni dflbea^all  miiigSDf  is 
aaaeial>i>hHld^addd41ifllrtftil^reiaioiu  -llieMeatiiiff 
appear tob^sasntiaitto^^panlsh aristenter  •  Benyiowi 


pnTatifiOf 


haa  i^PsMo^ ov flambUi^ or  Ahotada^ wInm «»  mi* 
honi»of  AeidayiaoiittJeitarefai«ay  beiaaaii  pmiiBg  tbt 
BofaMBtt'W;/}^^  ba^iwhe^  aa'aaottiiaa  the  ooaftt- 
tiaisik<hon»ift>r<tb»aaaao'flQri«aa(MU«l^tW«  taaMnijT 
aooording>io  tha^^aa^n-O^be  giaat  MkioMia  popnlatiea 
«DaU,elapaaa,|ioaf  hi  kyvil«rinuioat'iTbn«e»  as  if  sia« 
sia0nlBP8wl«ltnMta«e«ihiUtiMhad  bedii^btadlbrUttt 
iHtrtiealar  arinmaat.^  >tRina  il^  wi«ri«laaritfo'distiBetfoB 
tef be-tfiett  obferwdamoaart1iwBB>'  >?Ail^rf»'beiieirtigly 
eldtlMdy^aad  >tba^ooadneliiof  all  W  porftutly'  daesxew 
!Bha'peaean»'or>awphanio-ta  to  jbe^aeOn  aurfled  ia  faif 
dark^nBSpoir  toehn>l»displaya'1da^ml)Droidaiod«le^ 
ov'waia&cait^  ai^itha  tiigbt  vadtsearf  eKiieh  hewws 
around  his  waist,  with  plaited  tassels  daogliog  ftwt  bis 
jacket  and  along  the  ^loes  of  his  caftona,  and  a  new  and 
tufted  fofli^rtfro  inclified  slightly  over  his  r\ght  oair.  Httcb 
is  the  Andaluaian  d^es-of  the  .<^ratiTe  claases';  bat  it 
may  be  obaerred  that  this  gay  costume  of  the  map  a 
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ai  tte  pleMai  dsT^ftlmM  exAhtshely  «ofiflnM  tohid 
ada,  aiid  ttatlieTarelf  mIxeB  in  Ibe  faiBhionable  thio^g 
at  the  fTMB^iAde.  The  Frenoii,  er  rather  the  ordinftry 
Etaropean  style  of  dietti  is  nev  generally  te  be^BMf  wiA 
tnoig  tiie  gentiemen  In  -Ae  paeeds^  and  is,  with  the 
ezoe^ion  «f  ibe  eapa^or  eloak  at^alknofltall  heorto,>and 
th»  tofted.  AndaluiiMi  hat  •  oeeaaionalIy>  aJnioBi  nniter- 
nUj  idipied  by  the  middle  and  irealthy  ekeaeB. 

The  hMiiei,  howerer,  liare  not  yet  Ranged  ihe  Spanish 
Mstame.  They  have, '  H  h  traei  io'  fltr:  yielded  to  the 
ipirit of  faaoTatkmae ta lukTa Miigoed  Ihe  hi^h  coieb. 
and  to  hare  lengthened  the  dress  considerably,  bmi  tftlli 
thej  hare  fkUhftall^  ^ff^vffi^^M  gr^M  a«d.4i«tinc- 
tire  article  of  Spanisli  dress-^the  ma«itjllaT-*n^  Tdsiste^ 
the  introdnction  of'  caps  and  bonnets.  Thtj  manCilTa  is 
laost  frequently  a  tBn,  bladk  veil,  Which  in  the  street  Is 
oftea  drawn  etet  tiie  Ikefe/bai  is  gAnei^Uy  BniTeyed  to 
Ml  leeee^  orov.tba  Ahonldon  ftom  tbeJ>8ok  pax*  ef  ihe 
head^whavB  it  isjMraod-  by -a  pa  to  a  Wieath«ef*hair. 
Some  ladies,  especially  in  Barcaloaa  and  Madrid^  oooa- 
tiooally  wear  bonnele  a  la  ffranfcme  at  ihe  theabe,  al*- 
tbaegb it toaredy «Ter  happesisthat Uiey earfy  them  ie 
the  paeee;  and.  wbeft  even  Italian  opera  aingers  and 
f MBflh  medietea  appett  .at  tba  promenade  in.boBnet% 
wkateTer  nay  be  the  peonUaff.giiaee  ef  Abe  wearers,  the 
watmei  is  deeidedlyfairenmble  to  the  mantilla.  There 
is  a  oertaiA  air  'Of  repobiican  eqnaUty  in  the  appeumiee 
of  ladiea  wearing  the  Spaoiah  eostame  $  foe  their  lespee* 
Ufa  ranks  aee  ^[^aexaUy'  only  to  be  dietingnished  by 
aapsiior  elegance  of  eaxriage,  where  meet  an  jilted 
with  that  natueal  giaeop  or  by  the  degreea  of  costliness 
io  the  mativiale  of  their  drees.  Thera  is  the  same  sim- 
plicity and  abaeiiee  of  afibetatieB  ie  ba  ebeenred  in  ihe 
diabase  who  trnDes^her  pedigvee.tei  the  hidalgos.  4tf 
Pelaje'^  9cmt!^MxA  in<ibe.!wi£a  of  the;  haaablesi  diep« 
keeper  or  iradesmaa. ,  At/ehttrak  thay  sit  npon  -the  same 
earpe^  and  in  4he  theatre,  oceupy  thfeame  beaoh  in  the 
Gazoela,*  efteiperhiqA  di0liagnidiediV(mi-the>  other  by« 
ridber  iaai.  or  Aner  glores,  or .  a  .fiiirer  fa^^  bat  net  in 
U7  way  egnHpienotts  to  the  ejre'ai  a  dietanoe. 

As  a  oonclftdittg  specimen  of  the  work,  we  select  thU 
goedping  sieeonnf  oif/fhe  comn^encement  of  'Cristlna'a 
acqaaintance  with  Munoz.  .    > 

A  retidler  of  tobacco'  and  shuff^  in  t!ie  insignificant 
tewa  of  To^en,  aboni  ten  miles  fK>m  Madrid,  having 
Mflie  money  and  a  great  deal  of  vanity,  and  behig  able 
to  ahsw  by  flaAdeai.deoittaenta  hie  desceni  fromoevtain 
lttda]gi)s  of .  Castile,  AatMaig  wenldl .  content ,  him  nnta  he 
M  piecaxfid  the  enrolment  of  hie  son  ameagihe  royal 
CurdpfneUea..  His  aeighbenr^lane^ed  at  him  at  ihe 
tiiie;  but  la  the  .eeciae^  the  tables  WMe  tomedy  aad  the 
Ii^xhai^ged  «idis«  >  Jt  happtned  soma  abort  time  after 
tkadeaUiof  JSeBiinmitd  .VU.>in  ihe  winter^  I  faelievey  of 
iau,that  wnra  was  bnmghtio  Madrid,  thai  the  Qneen'e 
fiHorile  eomiaer.  reisctot  at  Li^Clmaja  was.  oniire.  The 
oewa  reaiiMd.Ja  tbe.ei!8iva«yaBd  Gristkm  iasiste  en 
•Bttiag  e«t  iamediatflly  tm  tfaftsociuD  of  destanetien^to 
visttaia  with  her  ewn-eyee  the  esAeni  of  ithe  injury  in** 
iUeted  on  n  epoi  ehe  loved  so  ma^«  •  LaGraoJa  is 
KTsateen. Spanish  leagnee  ftom.  Kaidfrid^ and  the  read 
titttber  eieesee  the  SisKTade  Qaadauamay  which,  ti  was 
aplaioed  ta  hex  tiuioaty,  would  at  that  time  be  impassa* 
klofor  the  myal  eqioipagerDwang  ioiho  anew;  but  no 
<^b9Me  or  axgojMBt  4ould.  indnee  her  to  ehange  her 
Bied,  and  tkei  r^ral  eort^  wae  eeoa<  on  the  moimtain 
nmL  Ail  WM  ie  be:ejv)0tbdy  tke  <Qneea's  oaeria«e 
biake  down;  and. her  A^jestywai  in  some  daageiyttntil 
i^fl  wss;  palled  by  a  atrong  arm  .threngk  the  carriage 
window,  and  faaad  herself  sepoaing  >oa  !ihe  besom  of 
yoeng  Muiofl^  ihe.iobaeoMiiBi'a  eon;  for  it  Waa  be  who 
lad  been  lueky  eaenghha  being  the  first  to  eztrieatehis 
nj^  nistireeiL  Havtn^ .  neither  forione  nor  edneatiaa, 
UaasK  had.  hltheste  remained  unnoticed  among  the 
gurds;  biit»  dating  ftom  ibis  forinnaie  ineident,  his 

*  Tha  Oaxmila  ii  a  Uive  apace,  j^eraUy  in  the  first  tier  of 
iwitt,  lit  aptft  for  famiues  excloBivelr,  and  where  no  other 
toitame  ia  to  be  aeen  but  that  of  the  fi^iah  mantilla.  The 
kdiei  however  aie  not  confined  to  that  partiGUlar  part  of  the 
toiia. 


cartel  fhMn  rank  io  rank  wa^woodetrfhl,  and  soon  began 
to  emate'BnspsQMnu  lie  had  a^haadeome  person,  and  it 
soon  beomne  obvioneiv)  all  thai  he  had  won  the  afibctiom 
qC  Maria.  Cristina*       •  .     •       •        • 

The  <^neen-regent  was  so  blinded  by  her  affection  as 
to  take '  the  h)andsome  guardsman  out  with  her  in  her 
carriage)  and  madly  expose  herself,  without  any  restraint, 
io  pablio  oblequyi  and  indighiation.  When  the  intrigue 
thna  got.publicityi  the  exa^ecation  of  the  people  was 
the  i^^ter,  on  apcouni  of  the.  disastrous  oonsequences 
of  i^e  aniburs  of  die  queen  of  Charles  IV.  with  the  infam- 
etM  Oodoi ;  and  foir  fbur  years  Mufioa  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  ihe  closest  eonfinement  in  the  Palace  of  La 
.GnNya^  making  neay  as  ii  ja  euppeeed,  of  a  eubtemnean 
paosagelagp  flrom  ihepalaee  to  akind  of  royal  eitamat^ra, 
where  ha  epeai  Ids  days  seen  by  lo  eae»  for  he  ibared 
the  fiMe  of  eveopy  Spaniard  as  thai  of  an  aasaenn.  Such 
was  the  fiaeling  thai -existed  against  him  among  the 
people  at  laigey  that  it  woaU  have  been  deemed  a  meet 
mevitoriooa  aet^  and  the  wiping  ent  of  a  siain  of  national 
inftkmy^to  take  away  his  life.  In  this  way  did  liazia 
Cristina  aecumalate  ipopnlar  odium  and  eoniempt;  de- 
epising  pubUe  deeevum^and  the  proviaione  of  ihe  Consti- 
t«jtien,  whleh  required  her  to  remain  a  widow,  in  order 
to  cpntinna  as  her  daughter's  gnardien  daring  her  min- 
ority. .  «  •  •  •  Some  say  that  Monot 
was  no  ptri^ger  to  her  majeety  even  befi)ve  ihe  aocident 
in  ttie  snowfatorm,  bat  thai  I  believe  ie  a  calumny. 

It  is  said-  that  she  was  married  to  him  by  a  country 
curate,  since  highly  promoted. 

Irebmd  <md  Ui  BttUn  nnce  1829.    Part  the  Second. 

Leadens  Ncwby. 

This  part  takes  up  the  history  of  Irish  affiairs  from  the 
^aie.  of  tl^  Marquis  of  WeUesl^'s  second  administra- 
tion. It  is  written  with  the  same  dash  and  general  acn* 
men  as  Part  I.,  thot^gjh  the  most  attracrtive  of  ihe  mate- 
rials were  expended  there.  The  sketch  of  the  Marquia 
Wellesley  is  marked  by  nice  appreciation,  though  less 
laudatory  than  Lord  Brougham's  reoent  sketch  of  ihe 
same  statesman.  There  are  clever  eketebes  of  ihe  late 
CSiief  Justice  Bushe,  ef  Baron  Smith,  and  Chief  Baron 
Woulfb ;  and  the  career  and  character  of  Mr.  Shell  is 
given  in  a  style  which  his  Irish  admirers  may  not  relish, 
^o,ugh  it  is  not  fhr  wide  of  the  mark.  As  O'Connell 
received  high  praise  in  the  finmer  part,  tlie  aeoount  is 
balanced  in  this. 

Hie  **  Liberator*'  may  aptly  head  the  few  detached 
excerpts  we  shall  give  by  way  of  specimen  of  a  rather 
racy  work^.  which  would  not,  however,  anfiBr  by  greater 
brevity:— 

O'CONNSLL  Aim  THB  WHIGS. 

Notwiihsiandiag  the  nsefhl  measures  that  ihe  Whig 
Cabinet  had  carried  in  1888,  they  found  themselves  as 
unpopular  as  previously  ha  Ireland. ....  They  had  them- 
selvee  been  disgraeeflilly  touted  by  the  Kepeal  party  at 
the  elections  of  1889,  and  many  (like  Mr.  Shell)  who 
had  worn  their  colours  fiir  some  time,  had  ratted  to 

the   Cem  Exdunge The  wholesale  vitu- 

peratkm  with  which  O'Connell  had  oovered  the  Whig 
party,  rendered  it  most  unpopular.  He  attacked  it  in- 
cessantly with  a  kind  of  savage  eneigy»  and  spared 
tieiCber  the  men  who  composed  it,  or  respected  the  prin- 
dplee  which  animated  them.  He  was.  in  pomi  of  fact, 
a.  vrfade*  press  in  himself;  for  the  disgusting  popular 
newspapers  of  Ireland  only  copied  ihe  feculent  outpour- 
ings of  his  mind.  To  smear  the  Whigs  all  over  with  a 
mass  of  dirt  and  rubbish,  appeared  to  be  his  darling  ob- 
jeei.  Cobbett  in  his  eoarsest,  and  Swift  in  his  smuttiest 
humour,  were  not  more  foul  than  O'Connell,  as  he  eruo- 
taied  his  philippics  agamst  Lord  Grey.  Day  after  day 
he  attacked  the  Whigs  in  his  speeches,  and  week  after 
week  wrote  lengthy  letters  against  them  in  the  news- 
papers, in  which  he  represented  them  as  the  most  dia- 
bolical of  tyrants— the  most  perfidious  of  allies— the 
most  eontempiible  of  cheats— the  most  execrable  of 
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Tenom—no  flentiments.  of  ULtipiUhy  wejce  too  hanh^ 
too  galling,  or  too  reTolting  for  O'Connell  to  decline 
employing.  He  literally  seemed  to  rerel  in  coarse  lan- 
guage, and  in  Tiolating  OTery  decent  feeling  of  social 
lift.  Hia  philippios  ntembled  thoae  e#  an  intoiatad 
fldi-'Woraan,  or  a  demented  hai4o4.  And  in  all  this  f&n- 
cions  abnse,  there  was  so  littla  gennine  talent.  There 
was  constant  Tiolenoe,  hut  no  genids;  mnoh  ribaldry,  bat 
no  racy  wit;  much  filth,  mingled  with  a  tery  small  po^ 
tion  of  ftm.  .... 

The  man  had  aofoAUyniied  himself  to  snch  enormous 
influence,  that  it  became  •  matter  of  THai  neotsfity  fbr 
the  Go? emment  to  hare  some  nndoiBtaadiitg  with  him. 
....  An  (yComuU  famUffpartp  had  begun  to  be  set 
upb  He  commanded  forty  senile  members  «f  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  had  indirect  infloenoo  oyer  a  doien 
more.  He  wielded  the  whole  poHtioal  infloenioe  of  the 
priests;  the  newspapers  of  the  populace  daved  not  dis- 
obey his  ordais :  in  fhot»  persons  such  as  tvaden  and 
•hc^keeperB  of  a  low  kind,  thioughout  the  three  Ofttholio 
provinces,  were  his  satellites  and  rassals. 

Was  it  right  in  snch  oirciimstaAeee  to  hare  some  un- 
derstanding with  a  man  wielding  such  enormous  autho- 
rity !  This  was  the  question  for  the  Grey  QAbiaet  is  the 
antuninof  18SS. 

We  all  know  how  that  question  was  decided. 

IRISH  COZfSTlTUENClBS  AND  IRISH  MEMBERS. 

Some  yeals  since  a  Yery  high-spirited  and  honourable 
Whig  had  opened  up  a  rotten  borough  in  Ireland. 
Scarcely  had  he  begun  to  distinguish  himself  in  political 
life,  when  he  was  beset  by  a  legion  of  s^plicants  fbr  his  as- 
sistance. He  resided  close  by  the  borough  upon  which 
he  had  conferred  political  freedom,  and  swarms  of  needy 
apf  lieaats  clustered  round  hhn  as  he  appeared  outside 
his  doer.  He  was  a  petaen  of  refined  and  elegant  tastes, 
and  also  of  Tory  maaly,  sportsman-like  habits.  He  found 
his  private  happiness  so  much  abridged  by  the  supplica- 
tions to  which  he  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious,  that 
with  much  regret  he  began,  to  think  of  resigning  his  Par- 
liamentary honours.  Still,  howerer,  he  allow^  himself 
te  hope,  that  when  people  found  tiiat  he  eould  not  ac- 
tually rain  places  upon  their  heads,  perchance  they  mi^t 
become  less  harassing,  and  cease  to  dog  his  morning 
walk,  or  afternoon  ride.  One  day,  however,  on  coming 
home  ttom  hunting,  just  as  he  was  trotting  up  his  ave- 
nue with  some  brother  sportsmen,  he  descried  a  consi- 
derable <»owd  collected  before  his  door.  Greasy  alarmed 
lest  something  serious  had  occurred,  he  pushed  Od  briskly, 
when,  to  his  great  disgust  he  recognised  an  aggregate 
meeting  of  the  petitioners  for  his  assistance  I  He  oould 
bear  the  thing  no  longer,  his  feelings  overmastered  him, 
and  with  a  bitter  grim  politeness  he  returned  the  salu- 
tations of  the  crowd.  Dismounting  at  his  door,  he  took 
off  his  red  coat,  and  gave  the  servant  who  appeared  his 
pocket  handkerchief.  He  then  with  gloomy  calmness 
turned  towards  the  crowd,  most  of  whom  had  deffed 
their  "  caubeens  "  for  his  honour,  and  in  a  low  voice  ad- 
dressed them.  ^  Here,*'  holding  up  his  hunting  coait,  **  is 
the  last  thing  you  shall  ever  get  from  me,  for  you  have 
really  left  me  nothing  ehie  to  give^  You  have  taken  all 
that  you  oould  of  my  pi^rse,  my  time,  and  peace  of 
mind.  Accept  this  as  the  very  last  thiug  I  can  bestew;" 
and  he  flung  the  red  ceat  npoa  his  gaping  auditeie,  who 
began  to  regret  that  they  had  overshot  the  mark^  He 
then  walked  into  his  library  and  instantly  wr«te  hlfi  re* 
signatioa  to  the  electors  of  — -*v 

M&  SHetL, 

This  gentleman  was  bom  in  Waterford  about  the  year 
1 792.  His  father  was  a  merchant  and  a  Bomaa  GathoUo ; 
and  young  l^isil,  origmally  intended  for  the  priesthood, 
was  educated  at  a  Jesuit  seiiinary  at  Kensingtev,  and 
•Iterwards  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  Stonyhurst.  He, 
liowBver,  changed  his  views,  entered  Trinity  College, 
and  attracted  some  attention  in  the  Historical  Society, 
''-that  airenft  where  the  young  spirits  of  Itiftlaad  first 
WMiirtktivpowesi.   GrM^tUngtirm  tiipn^spfct««ef 


him^  and  eeea  iiflirii'wai?Jg,  »t  th^iaeeliiai  ef  tfafc  Ckflio- 
Ho  Association,  he  had  tiie  honour  of  excfthig  tke 
Jealousy  of  O'ConnelL  Their  mutual  recrimination  and 
abuse  have  often  entertained  the  public^  though  they  are 
very  good  friends  at  present*  Sheil  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1S14)  and  afterwards  lived  in  London  fer  tone 
years,  chiefly  supported  by  his  pen.  It  is  said- 
Many  tnen  of  letters  in  London  have  still  avery  Hrelj 
recollection  of  Sheil  in  those  days.  He  was  known  reij 
well  by  the  kabUuh  of  the  Green  Rooms-^tbe  political 
young  lawyers  of  the  Inns  of  Court — and  the  jfoa^n 
upon  town.  He  differed  from  most  of  his  yonng  contem- 
poraries. He  was  always  at  work — ^and  applied  himself 
iHth  persistency  to  his  original  object  of  distingniahiog 
himself  by  the  honourable  display  of  his  talents. 

He  wrote  his  dramas,  and  foond  a  patron  b  Lftd 
Hfdland.  In  the  division  of  labear  Of  the  Csttiotie  Am- 

elation.  Shell's  allotted  business  was  to  attack  ud 
ridicule  the  Ascendancy  party,  and  acofdotDn  the  tieoi- 
dities  of  the  fknatics. 

While  lashing  the  Calvinists  and  Methoaists,  Be 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  pupil  of  Voltaire ;  Init 
when  seen  in  the  Metropolitan  [RomiBh]'Chapel,he  would 

have  passed  for  an  unreflecting  devotee 

To  Eikgland  he  always  adopiMi  the  od  tertorem  tone ; 
and  afler  lashing  the  Protestant  Asoendaney  with  rin- 
lence,  after  describing  the  Catholic  gentry,  priesthood, 
and  peasantry,  as  leagued  in  one  eonfedencx,  be 
would  conclude  :  **  So  much  for  Catholic  indignatioo, 
vrhilewe  are  at  peace ;  and  when  England  shall  be  in- 
volved  in  wa^— I  pause ;  it  is  not  neisessaty  thai  I 
should  discuss  that  branch  of  the  question,  or  point  to 
the  cloud  whidi,  charged  vrith  thunder,  is  hanging  orer 
our  heads." 

Bat  when  addressing  Ireland,  and  not  England,  he 
was  violent  in  indtter,  exasperating  in  manner,  and 
rancorous  in  purpose.  He  was  the  dafholic  chanti- 
cleer^ who  crowed  triumphantly  over  any  fidkn  chm- 
pion  of  the  Ascendancy ;  and  if  O'Comiell  was  tiie  mm 
scurrilous,  Sheil  was  the  most  virulent  declaimer.  His 
bitterness  was  neyer  relieved  by  honhommie,  and  lie 
uttered  many  a  speedi  whi<^  rankled  in  the  minds  of 
his  Protestant  countrymen.  And  yet  Shrfl  was  not  a 
fenatio  I  His  fierce  bigotry  was  little  more  than  (he 
mannerism  of  a  Demagogue,  exfertfue  his  rhetonVil 
powers  in  a  country  distraeted  by  religious  animosities. 
He  was  too  stoical  to  be  a  religious  bigot,  and  too 
cicaumspect  for  a  poKticsi  enthusiast.  He  did  not 
hate'«he'Protestants,or  detest  the  Orangemen,  botha 
spoke  as  if  his  heart  was  a  fountain  of  g^  and  bme^ 
ness.  Noble,  grand,  and  genenous  bursts  of  feeling  reiy 
rarely  came  from  his  mind.  ^  Ho  w4s  a  potent  inflamcf 
of  the  more  malignant  passions,  but  unlike  CConneHhe 
had  no  witchery  over  the  more  genial  and  softer  ftcl- 
ings  of  human  nature.  Orattan  beautHWly  said,  •  The 
trte  genius  of  the  Irish  people  Is  affettum : "  bnt  Sheil 
has  ministered  to  that  genius  less  than  any  of  his  coun- 
try's orators.  He  was  one  of  the  most  exciting,  and  the 
least  heart^levsting  tribunes  that  ever  appeared  in  the 

Irish  politioal  arena St 

Robert  Perf  has  oceasiohally  been  very*  severe  on 
Shell's  style  of  eloquence  and  Mmpodtion.  TsX^ 
of  a  petition  for  Catholic  Emancipation  drawn  up  hj 
Sheil,  he  told  the  House,* That  it  was  written  in  the 
style  of  a  damned  tragedy.**  On  anotliet  ofecasion  dnr- 
ridg  the  Refbnn  Era,  when  Shell  made  a  personal 
attack  on  the  Tory  leader.  Sir  Bobett  said,  that 
"  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  the  con- 
tortions, but  not  the  inspiration  of  the  Sibyl;"  are- 
mark  more  applicable  to  SheiPs  genius  than  to  the  ori- 
ginal subject  of  the  quotation Cbnsiderini 

fadm  by  an  Irish  standard,  Sheil  may  be  pronounced  a 
man  who,  with  oonsideiable  tideniB,  anw  at  paKiy 
things,  and  prefers  to  be  formidably  faetioos  as  an  ex- 
pectant partisan,  [to  being]  morally  infiuentia]  as  an  InA 
regenera^r.  If  he  had  moral  courage,  and  a  noble 
purpow,  he  might  hare  been  the  Pteliamciitary  leader 
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.tfibB&Mi  WU^pni]^5  iriiieliiidw  «Mialdef8]diii  ftsili 
men  tMmod  advoesta.  But  Iw  hM  no  pniennimB  to 
the  Qbirtflter  €f  a  slaiMiBu^  and  tamB  only  at  the  re- 
imUtion  of  a  men  orator.  He  U  a  political  hybrid, 
oeitfaer  Whig  or  Repealer :  he  has  all  the  factiousness, 
frith  irery  little  of  the  principled  oonsistonoy  of  the 
Int ;  and  asariy  all  the  Tiolenee,  without  any  of  the 
geMioQa  atiwoasm  of  the  second. 

A  eorieiui  flMt  transpiiw  in  this  woik.  The  letter 
addreflsed  to  Lord  Dononghmore  by  Mr.  Branuoond, 
(ontaiaiiig  the  famous  and  pithy  maxim,  ^  Property  has 
its  dsties  as  well  as  its  rights,*'— whieh^  by  the  way,  hie 
been  said  a  hundred  times  befofo,  thougji  nevw  so  toraely, 
—is  posititely  siatod  to  hare  been  written  by  Mr* 
Wonlfe,  and  not  by  the  Under-Secretary.  Since  we  are 
^tftiag  maziais,  wo  aiay  gire  a  **priTato  opfanon''  held 
1^  the  Marqpiie  of  Welledey,  which  containB  more  than 
■sets  the  eye  at  first  glance:-^ 

Lord  Wellesley,  with  his  long  experience  of  Irish 
iflbirs,  was  rather  distrusttbl  of  any  eine  e<mneaum  with 
tkt  Agitators.  It  is  belioTod  that  the  priTato  opkdon 
ofthe  Kai^uiB  Wellesley  was,  ^  for  an  Irish  Goyemment 
to  be  too  popular  is,  in  the  long  run,  more  dangerous 
than  to  be  moderately  unpopular,  for  a  continuance !" 

The  Masg[nis  appears  to  horo  oopsidered  the  Irish 
Bstiott  like  those  hot-tompered  fickle  eharaotors,  whom, 
howeyer  generous  and  affeotionato  they  may  be  while 
iHends,  it  is  dangerous  to  become  too  intimate  with,-— 
thu  author  of  this  book,  though  anything  but  a  bigoted 
Chnrehnaa,  eonsiders  the  maintenanoe  of  the  Pretestant 
Cliueh  of  Ireland  so  important  to  both  countries,  that 
be  ssserts  the  Unioh  would  not  be  worth  ten  years  pur- 
chase were  the  Establishment  abolished.  His  reasoniug 
Is  not  infeasible.  Towards  the  close  of  the  argument 
H  ia  remarked — 

Eren  if  it  were  right  to  take  away  the  Establishment, 
l&d  leaye  no  antagonism  to  the  Church  of  Home,  would 
tiu  be  the  propor  time  for  making  the  change  9  WouM 
it  set  b«»iece  judieioaa  to  wah  mtfl  the  Boman  Gatho* 
lie  ecclesiastics  beeosKS  less  hostile  in  their  feelings  to 
the  British  Power? 

Listen  to  the  howl  which  the  Clbugt  in  France  haye 
nised  against  the  UNiysBSirr.  Hearken  to  the  abso- 
hite  dMUHHfai  te  mosmpoMBiDg  Oe  instniotios  of  yonth. 
Obserre  Iwv  ili^  seek  to  afarogBto  the  la^  auth»- 
ritj,  and  erect  .upon  its  jruins.  a  priestly  ascendmny 
m  the  Stato.  TieW  Belgium,  oyer^n  with  Priests. 
No  doubt  it  is  phys&eally  pro^Mrous  i  but  where  is  its 
luaal  eneocgy,  its  nentai  geains,  where  is  aoght  that 
is  nsble  an<l  exalting  in  tM  tasne,  fat,  yegetatiiig  aa^ 
tisnt  I«etjthel4beffal»-let  thefrieodtopioiseesien--^ 
let  the  Diseenter,  who  dreads  eyena  JVofsitant  Priest- 
bosd—let  the  firiend  to  miiiaatioii— 'let  tfae  adnurer  of 
the  ttH  mind  aad  untammriled  soul  of  Nofthem  En- 
tope,  and  the  contomner  olthe  graeefhl  and  piotnresque 
senility  off  the  SontheAi  na*ion»^let  aU  sneh  thmk  of 
tiMse  thiagB  belbre,  in  the  pwessnt  age,  and  in  tiie  pre* 
Stat  slate  of  edneation  and  ideas  in  Ireland,  they  insist 
»poa  the  snhyenio A  of  the  Pretostant  Establishment. 

Of  the  Irteh  EetabBshment  itself,  or  of  the  Irish 
clsigy  as  a  body,  a  contomptuous  opinion  is  expressed. 

Sp^  wmitr  CkarUa  tlw  Bewnd;  or  .Ectfaectf  from  ike 
C»m$pomdem»  of  Ae  Hon,   AUtai^dtf   giankope, 
BfiM  Miimter  erf  Madrid,  1690  to  1699.    BeUcUd 
fiowi  ike  ori^iMU  at  Chetening.    By  Lord  Mahon. 
Second  Edition.    Pp.  216.    London :  Murray. 
Lord  Mahon  has  conaidflraUy  enlarged  this  new  edi* 
tien  of  ezfMeto  from  the  aboye  eorrespondence.    The 
iwteie  givea  of  the  Spaaish  Court  leayes  one  in  no  doubt 
•■  to  the  SMieee  of  the  decline  of  that  unfortunato  king- 
dom under  the  last  prinees  of  the  AustoianfiEtmily.   Lord 
^bibnu  descrret  pfBiae  fbr  tiie  brvyltyef  Un  seleetieii* 


With  tueh  mgtorlil^  miay  medem  editon,  or  hook- 
oompilei^,  would  not  hate  stinted  t&einselyes  with  lest 
than  three  ootayo  yolumes,  instead  of  a  thin  12me.— - 
What  a  picture  of  corruption,  imbeoility,  bigotry,  and 
superstition,  does  this  correspondence  present.  A  few  of 
the  lettors  are  writton  by  the  ambassador's  son,  after- 
wards General,  and,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
Barl  Stanhope.  In  one  of  these,  written  from  Majorca^ 
we  find  the — 

BUmnifO  OP  SBBETtOe. 

I  arriyed  here  the  3d  instant,  and  could  gitt  but  tery  ill 
aeeonnedations^  by  leases  of  the  eoneourse  ef  people 
which  are  here  at  this  time  to  assist  at  the  Auto  da  F^» 
whioh  began  this  week  ;  for,  Tuesday  last,  there  were 
burnt  here  twenty-seyen  Jews  and  heretics,  and  to-mor- 
row I  shi^  see  executed  aboye  twenty  more  ;  and  Tues- 
day next,  if  I  stay  h«re  so  long,  is  to  be  another  FieOa : 
for  BO  they  entitie  a  day  dedicated  to  to  execrable  an 
act.  The  greater  part  of  the  criminals  that  are  already, 
and  will  be  put  to  death,  were  the  richest  men  of  the 
island,  and  owners  of  the  best  houses  in  this  city. 

A  SPANISH  MIILACLK. 

The  Duke  of  Pastrana  and  Infantado,  first  Duke  of 
Spain,  died  last  week  of  a  yiolent  feyer,  with  this  extra- 
ordinary eifoumstanoe,  that  when  ready  to  expire,  he 
called  to  the  by-etan<ters,  and  bid  them  take  notice  he 
died  not  a  mar<Mwif  in  debt  to  any  person  Uring— iriiich 
is  the  only  instance  of  a  Spanish  grandee  in  this  age  1 
supBttsnnoN  op  yhb  ^ubbn-mothkb. 

The  Queen-Mother  continues  yery  ill  with  her  cancer, 
has  put  off  all  her  physicians  and  chirurgeons,  and  de^ 
liyered  herself  up  to  a  setefOh  son,  a  holy  man  of  the 
strictest  celibacy ;  who,  by  certain  charms  of  prayers  he 
uses,  is  said  to  haye  done  wondexfhl  cures.  The  Holy 
OHBUce  has  approyed  him,  which  giyes  her  Majesty  great 
confidience  in  hiih. 

The  (^ueen  died  in  spite  of  the  seyenth  soq  ;  and  it  is 
related- 
There  is  now  great  noise  of  a  miraole^  done  by  a  pieee 
of  a  waistcoat  she  died  in,  on  aaold  Imuo  nun,  who,  in  great 
faith,  eamestiy  desired  it,  and  no  sooner  affiled  it  to 
her  lips  but  she  was  perfectly  weH,  and  immediately 
threw  away  her  crutohes.  Th»,  with  some  other  stories, 
which  will  not  be  wanting,  may  hi  time  grow  up  to  a 
canonization. 

The  Queen  has  desired  in  her  will  that  59,000  masses 
should  be  said  fbr  her  soul. 

The  young  Queen,  of  whose  Grerman  confidantes,  and 
especially  Madune  Berlips,  the  Spaxiiards  were  exces- 
siyely  jealous,  had  been  seized  with  illness  from  eating 
eel-pie  and  drinking  iced  liquors ;  hut  she  reeoyered, 
owing  to  the  following  causes: — 

Her  Catholic  Majesty  has  been  on  the  mending  hand, 
as  they  say,  these  ten  days,  and  is  out  of  danger,  as  the 
Madrid  Gazetteer  tells  us,  attributing  the  honour  of  the 
cure  to  the  Lady  of  Atocha,  and  the  body  of  St.  Isidro^ 
Patron  of  Madrid,  who  both  haye  been  to  risit  her. 

His  Catholic  Mi^esty  has  been  extremely  ill  these  seyen 
days,  whieh  has  stopped  all  couriere  and  expresses ;  But, 
thanks  be  to  God,  is  now  much  better  by  taking  the 
qninqiine,  yet  not  so  safe  as  his  good  snfcjcloto  yrish  him. 

The  King's  danger  is  oyer  for  this  time ;  hut  hie  eon* 
stitution  is  so  yery  weak,  and  broken  medh  beyond  his 
age,  that  it  is  generally  ftared  what  may  he  the  snoeesa 
of  such  another  attack.  They  cnt  his  hair  off  in  this  sick- 
ness, which  the  decay  ef  nature  had  almost  done  befbre, 
all  his  crown' being  bald.  He  has  a  rayenous  stomaoh, 
and  swallows  all  be  eate  whole,  for  his  nether  Jaw  standa 
so  nweh  on^  that  his  two  rows  of  teeth  eonnot  meet )  to 
comp^ssate  which,  he  has  a  ptodig^ns  wide  thiosfe. 

We  caanot  quote  farther.  The  life  of  this  royal  per- 
sonage wasthen  of  great  politicalconsequence.  Monarchy 
ondubitablyhasitodisadyantafes.  Thewretohedoreatnre 
who  were  tiM- eiewn  WM- »U  thfci  whito  temtttod^  thftt 
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tlM  pnblio  ndglit  b«  ttftdbi  beUcftB  Im  iv»8«will'«iid  yi* 

GUI'  Gazdtt^t  hetii  UU  't»''<iy«it'^e]e^hilr  CfttiUmd 
Majesty  is  In  peHM  h^tH  iMl'It^Ui^bei  ^iwiMiliiiC 
swer  to  sll.who  ioqniietpfi.liiAiiitJti  {iiitaM-ithitrhft^a 
every  day  9,hr9»d0h^,^itrwtt.Jaf0fi^UiMif,9nin4Qi,^ 
ankles  and  knees  sw^U  f^^Sf^^y  ^^f^^^^9^9  jM^®  ^^  ^ 
as  red  as  scarlet,  and  the  rest  of  ms  face  a  greenish  yel- 
low. His  tongue  Isthsvtk^;  atr^dr^xpr^li,  tlUit'i^; 
he  has  such  n  lbfflbNh|:  iiil  his^^e^Mi^*  tluM  Mnaii' «tt 
hartiy  undenlaiid  Mm  t  ^  mUch^h^  mmm/imM  ff»9t^ 
aagry,andMluiflhqr,|^e',aU.d^'{  bn..  ^...ii.»^-  m.Ij 


Hhe  yvwyOwten^^nM 


The  G6«it'\nmt  t^  AsMijMft 
now  rising  in  odnSK^^Meej  ''<  '^ 

Her  Confebsor,  a'Gftpiieh&^'fii  Aewittte  nekt  wnsideiu 
able  person  at  0aM>aMia]Btegr|M4tdi^<m.lii«^  Uuig 
coBsnlted  byi^l  whil^hvr^9>1i}fdi^i^^m^hr^V^^'^m^ 
ing>  abpnt  nine,  J  aa^  Pon  Juai^.cle  X^rrea,cmuig  oat 
from  his  lodging  in  the  CpnTent,'  whither  lie  had  ^<>n€ 
early  on  foot,  IsuppotoWgrtatit  privacy  J    :'  .   '."  V 

The  Ahnirante  de  Qiitflki'  ttf  ftMeU  t^mdK  'Uitsr 
disAtvonr  wittv  iheKiag*  itndiQosaa  iut  jseiMdg  »p'M 
ontWe  tlw«.imto:f^*tiir^att«*ndiW0ft,§B4[^  F^Mrtf.fj^ 
state  in  his  fanuly,  whereat  the  (^neen,  in  partiotQwr,  is 
so  offended,  that  she  has  refhsed  to  see  either  him  or  ms' 
bride,  whom  !h  i&t^  tte/^ltlte<MlfMi»tll«  iMid  Mfcimi. 
This  was  Yefytne<p4etedi  dttdf'iT  illiMdsi  ilHHf  bftirsr 
a  great  change  in  the'ittiui^nMnllioP  ifRrin  Ha  thik 
Conrt.'.   '   .  ■    ^  •"  .■''''•:'  •■■;"n:fiv^  -.jr.iri^^. 

The  Qoeen%  OMiftMon  lb  'OMtaak  tSlMMhii^)  laa^m^J 
dialed  an  aeeonihi^ttion'Mi^^eei^hitt'mgesiyftnditlM' 
Almirante,  and  lihe  h&  lA^afle  h&iiMfae»>wMh^dciIfiiig. 
AH  which  was  ratified  twerdays  tig&tj'lm'tllaiiktf'ttti^ 
cepting  a  eollatioti  in 'the  AMiiMt^|gaid«ii;wh«M(4ifi 
presented  her  with  no  mean  jewel,  and  heir  ladibf  >wU]r 
other  gallantries,  iii  il^t<i^1l^ifuttt«itfr  «ofl»  thNmialids 
ofdonbloons.     •   .  "■•'.'    ^  ■:; '-.-••^'.v  i.T;\^,M;,i-.(.«ir 

Oar  Conrt  Is  ftt  gfMil'aidoM«#s'1llto'lti^idwrrilldoflr 
and  cat, Torit  an^lfobif.  'ThelCSUqlf ts^itt^kcnguiibiai' 
condition ;  not  in  S6  {mmHkeni  k  iAttftge^aa  tet^wMl^ 
bat  so  weak  sad  kpeni  itW  to  Ite  i^rii^lw<«'lil^illM» 
all  that  I  can  heat  is  pr^tettdid  iiiMklts  eiUy^W-h^fw 
of  preserring  hfm  MiAefeW'W«elD»;^it&bci«'iiiy  f^bft^ 
bility  of  a  recoTery.  The  generatfiiidlfa&iiiiMiiMiR)  1^ 
snceessien  is  a1t<^h^  ihreheh^  ihtlif  khnmdoft  <Mt4he 
Qaeen  having  bet  them  a^nM  aUMherWinltyaMn^tthil 
if  the  French  King  wiH  66nletft  l^iisi^  ilOiVbii&Jt'}^ 
yonng^r  grandddldifen  be>Ki^r^^9>^>^^MMf<^^  V^ 
tending  to  incorporate  the  two  monarchies  tOgttHMV^hl^ 
will  find  no  opposition  eifhtfr  ft«m  €lfaA€edlvt«r>'«outiion 
people.  ■  •  .  ■■  •.  "  .  ••'  ':••  ''.^:^y^-:\n'\'C< 
The  King  i^  sd  t^  ^iik^be  fmA  soairoelif  lift  his  hand 
to  his  head  iti  feed  UttMf';  imd'  a^  esAfMetyaHelMi^ 
eholy,  that  neither  hU  bafilreM,  iftmOti  memw^fi^ 
shows— all  whfch  hat^  iih<ywed  Hht^ir  )aMll«AiirMo!rti 


him— can  in  the  least  dHM  lim  MU  taeylM  iiw  , 
thing  that  is  s&ipl'ot  ^ne 't6  »<»  W'titeptMloi  of'*tfae 
devil,  uid  nev^V  fMhkili^  hlnlself  Mfts  balHHtii  'tiii'tgani. 
fessor  and  two  friars  by  h&  tfde,'  ^wivom  he'ttkUoa  litS  iii 
his  chamber  evetynfghi.'  "  "  *  '  '      "!■  ^J'  >^  •  i   "    i ' 

0&3atwdajFl^  tl^  iTtii, /sin 'JU(»idede!iC!ori!e' came 
with  an  osder  fkom  tKe  )E*te8ldent  of  CastiW  in  the  King*s 
name  to  the  Marviesa,de  Gaydague,  a  ^'jen.ch  lady  here, 
coBMM«idinghev^,)eftve  Madrid  m  twenty-fbar  hours, 
and  xetira  thirtyysix  leagues  from  Cour j;.  .  phb  complied 
In  going  out  of  town  within  the  term  ;  but,  feigning  her- 
self sick,  stays  a  league  ofi*,  noping  some  moderation  to 
tar  aantttkoaftosLthe  diUgence  oC,))er  friends  at  Toledo. 
The  stovy  of  this  lady,  as  short  as  1  ican.  is,  that  being 
at  Rome  in  the  war  of  Messina,  she  had  two  gallants ; 
one  of  them  Seeietary  to  the  Freneli  lisbaisadef^i  the 
othec  a  genUeman  bOenging  ta  the  Spanish  Amba88a49'» 
Whether  it  were  for  intar^  or  that  she  liked  the 
Spaniaid  better^  she  picked  oat  of  the^EVenchmin's 
pocket  letters  containing  secrets  of  great  Iteportaiiee; 
and  gave  them  to  the  Spiuii«rd,  which  being  diseovend, 
ahe  could  no  more  return  to  Fiaaoe ;  and  the  Mif  iee  she 


''no  note 


i^9,m  ibiacontK^Km- 


didiSpahi  by^that  trcaehefy  yruitlidughiweouidinbk, 
JOtat^ilRilUt  hadr'hew^vetPiiiiee'a  )Misklffor.l3M|u- 
tdeB^iaM  ill(l>aicht'o¥0t»iafteri^^«hb,  ter  insli&stioH 
iMt^  afi^eartdi  kly  all  her  beUaii^v sjae^l  auhbe,  to 
be)  iMMi^fMay:  SlrehdiHiiBMiae&  tbat  kibaaahrsjebcts 
mii»hsmii(MMiBlwlaii^aipeBiiMdoii'thaliildealMK  iUS 
the  if»^<eif^«Jh«iri^af;4heieJbtifl  ofithsiiketlenweRhiU 
atilierMmsaifiaad' of  laM:tfati>lWaeb  JMatiteto,  kt  of 
9a^oy^^  aad'4lw  Coadeetalile^  ofiebleana^  witii  ons  Mi^ 
dame  Salcado,  widow  to  a  Spaniard,  foraierly*Bavey  in 
Khctiy<l<iiiijWi-dttm»fOfl.tfc>»pP»r$ytiwera  ifawaf  every 

wA*  jtbwv  mm^m  rf  m9T^  *•  /r?Ww  of  a 

very  jpea^Yit  garden  the  Mar<^aesal^a8  near  the  Pndo. 
vfhAt -her  crime  ik  1  Wnnbi'  ^W  certainly  ;  but  the  re- 
iio^l^fe;  that  i^niMri«fMn^«li  ti^ntttt  Friutoe  have  been 
i&tenepleB^  WddtdSnq^  deM  ^isiiaiMbriana  oa  her. 

The  death  of  Charles  being  imagined  near,  though  be 

wire  ai  this  period 'j^^'f^^  \t^  i^aui  thai  tie 

f rine«naf  Oiw^iy  W411ia«iiiihe,{(Chir<^.th«4  reiiied  ftea 
lioatoi  im  the  tlHpip^siMUtUtttlM'iB^glislivaBceio  have 
IldU^'lfiii^,  VM  tlilMrii^;^«01|^ 

and  i^^  .&v<^'tgilj^'1ilb  ^<^^|^^cLdnt  tWlthi^se  were 
no^  ihfi  rppoKs  of  &e,  ra^]ble,l>ut  dfre^cta^le  people— 
*'<n]f  men  t^t^0fn  coaqh^^vnth'«ira^&«^/^ 
£r)kces.|  b\it  he  ad^s^  in ,  a  few  dayi  afl^jr^  ^  *  , 

^^'fl^r^MV^^M^^  J?p<>wVhy:yayef 

Flanders,  that  all  things  wete  rei^  Shi^t  $n  EngUnd, 
to  the  confusion  of  a  company  of  tascilly  trisi  friats 
H«M).Wfi6  h^Bpr^atf'^riAi^^)2l]^d(nil^«  hiirUie'town 
b^B^'if,''t6«l<lKe'i^itflIasMb«%iad1bl^d^  Khtga^irsf 
iAtoff^illairdi'  itiid''i'«dlVe«  tlttiyH^wad'Tiliva  --  -^ 

^.>rf^|)Maf;i^i|io,tMSis,v^»)tit^ 
dflBcaiikbeatilbaP«riett.e9loa]rs  leej|i^lik»th^sa^raseaUy 
Iriah  tetet.^we^gefr lhotly>natieb^.Jabo|Et*what'  li  lee; 
flldecf  ^;^t;'k^  ^iMtM'ite  fet^fteM.'''B^a&i'waB4e- 
li^h^\at;  tW'm  '^stioces^'  bf  thl^^  v^o^un^  colonf. 
T^i^,wa§  at  { tW^  'ti^e.^c^u^  i^uj^.inj!jj^^  in 
ceMeqneiMaiiC^4ijefi<¥^l^Qarqy^rx>f  bre^d^aftoaitiigi 
iiidibd|'8Bioilri"tiiai]kitrct>iela8MSj;  ^ivvbMale  Miat. 
Tha^Bnv^AvfiWiMt- Mrf J  to  ^-i>-«..ii;  ......  .f/ 

'  iltfi^<(MUi^;^tftmflh«lsed/8kW'y^^ 
waialtelflltted  loodaiMiinby^itbaiBrowdrbettaK  a  Me* 

^  .^94  ji$,  f^m^saba^CiiUe^^  after 

some  tb^i^tenmg  papers  affixed  in^aplicmacm 
Bftnlstets,  w^ofie  Tile  cOYetotisnett  his  certainly  in  grett 
measure  inoreased  the  soareity.  •  .  .  .  TI10  most 
blood9f».|«sqiiniaR|4ftaipe«ff,«?emdar»  4W*  t.  » .  ^Tkm 
most  loyalsid>ject^i;etto;»^to^T^^  fbUvmaivie^r  9im9^ 
to  Mniesty,  at  least  the  present;  ^nd  whenever  he  fuls 
them,  there  wll)  be  niofe  wiii'k  idut  oat  than  ean  k>e  finifhed 
lA'nydays.  •       i-.'^'-'^^f      ^  j;  .-^T    .....  .^i^    .   ^      . 

Madrid,  SepUmhtr  9, 1699.— People's  miailr'iwmi  as 
tnrbaiei^y.dispoMdias  (iwireat  aagr4iiaeftaiawa  tbni. 
One  night  U9t^^,a;jKrf|Dp{Qf  abo^900y.wltb««»'^ 
bacJ^l^rs,  and  n^-anns^  w;ent  inSo,  tl)e  outward  eteart  of 
the  Pi^lace,  and  under  fh'^  Kiiig's  Window  sung  most  iiu- 
pnicteilt  pasqtdhfl  aitid  l&m'pbiMkVind  ih^'Qtredn  doei  oel 
appeal  far  «he'8lfMtfirithtw«»libMi^'keMMr«ttM  to 
kerteeu^  ^ ...  a  -Theee  laaeteiteea-aia eiyyeoai *• 
have  oecasiaaied  a  re^Oilpti^^  taiie^^hiae.  d#fp  ago,  Ibr 
tjlie  .QouB^aa  of  Ber^ps,  01^  ^^r^t  <»re«6orj  of  t^  W>^* 
to  desire  tne  lung's  leave  t^  retire  into  German/.  The 
pksciuittb  plainly  tell  the  Qtueeh  they  NfHIl  pull  hto'out  of 
the'pafoee;anaitatheritr«€btf«<snt^  adaiqg^  that  their 
parlrisaaleaithaaU,6M.8iaeagj  • 
'   ' "  DOitfMkc  mii#  or  kn  Ainu^aoa. 

ihttve'v^tftn'smaeiicweiaaHes^  awi  ttisl  new  add 
aaothet,'thai  hi^  k  good  t^wk^i  I  -meaft  ^  -aM«Kc«ek,  as 
all  AQf  bvethren  have  ;  for  I  am  eonviai^,  by>  weefhl  ex- 
periencei  women  will  not  do  in  thia  oounUy.    I  a^ 
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tins  tobex  ODttnlsy ^  amltl^la*  not  Iti^  tohv^fft  tiittt 
dM  UJk  pttnwiay  iato  filiSLMdiU.tofcAdly/lMi)Mib.lMii« 
diBordw taih* ftttUy>£MitflB.or fifte«i4^i6fta«A  jfibfi 

rected  Mir;  11611,  ll^^'lbiWI^X^^tfdftiiHlli  fm^-^ 
himself-rti  yrj^ouifyxij^  .P0^4f|  '*7 W  !?'^?!  >'^t®^^^^ 

to  the  Biahopiof^SiUflbun  (SUtto^BukBtlU  fdmiumhA 


■eM4o  iaioiiiMiAeMtot?l^iiMtaBf9i9r»ar«lvw».0lU.it 

l8Ulc»p»W^,,  I,^j;iy^tW4Mityj^uB4sjarY^V^  but  f^ 
most  be  paaf  gallintuiy^  lin^  i^^  Tahi^isB  of  ^o'uth.  ,  / 
We  conclade  ^a  notice  'witn  Wli'at  is  miicfai  better 


Here  thf  ujiuU  w^y  ♦((^"pU»tl«ihep^  Mf.?  fe^  ^hfjjwit 

wd«  Uiej.^ti,t;ivwvM^^  ^)lJ<M^e|>.itpd,JS^|kitopvAi^. 
aboat  twenty-four  hours  in  the  sun  wrapped  Mu.litf^ 
blanket  in  which  time  they  open  and  seem  tq^prouf  at 
one  end."  ^ftten 'ihey  'pHitiVtftik'/tfe*  orffr^^foj^cthiBr, 
in  eiie  hdl«t'>'«Lad'%vtei]i  4]|«y>g»dWii|>;wMi?tifrUinira- 
lUBtef  irMl^ttyjndcft.tteBita(iiMaaihei9tfe  er^fe^  datji 
eotbattlia  «!Nrth  VM^iQOSiV  ^i^ojol^jitiepviJUk^  th^Mrth^ 
a  moU-hil^. . .  mj^,  aff? ,  t^e  flpjits ; ,  .^el^n ,  ^«/^to ; 
3let<m Seq^rOf  this  requiring  less  watering  ;  and  MeXon 
EfcnU),  wMlffh'll^  tfetf  ^thffi;' With  'streaks;-  6u6h  Hk3 
tbsMmBflglMid:'  l^hMllMfgltiafhtft'ilftii^tfMfti'  Mf; 
Suatefe  WBkflbflriiy  M^ontfard*  diitoMlto4ifiHUiLMtdffldu 
Lord  Mahon's  knowledge  of  the  -puUiQvAiidYpkfiiiti 
biftory  of  titOrPfHO^d  <^  ^  |^iNa«fp9iuleii€0.1^.^»l^>ed 
bin  t«  npplf 'ttaii]p<irriiMUe£iniotalioni  <m>tt»lftiM»4 
and,  as  he  has  restricted  himself  to  the  cream  of  tiMm, 
Uie  Tohime  is  really  very  i^^le'  reading^;  eten  \6  those 
who  careliitl^.alblout  i\fj&\xi\^i^ox.pt^^^^ 

Senior  Ifissionil^y^o  .the  'Jfeii^B  |br'XnfyiI^  Fei;^Sk,'an(J 
Arabia.  12fflo^  rp/ 32l  fkiinburgh:  Sf^clfdid 
^ Stewiblrf  '  '.'••I»jM'j  I--,,:  df  ,•'  ^*wi\v>\i^.''.  ,\  >'.i  <i 
IVi  Missl^taMfilB  9r«  «»iisMb^  Hi^  no«t>deli|;litM^ 
wen  ai  th^  ttoMI  edfif^e^i^lkn'ih^de'rti'  Mlifrll^i's-;- ;  ThW 
rbiile  of  MtCjSajmue)  '(pi Wt^  1iotreTir,|1le  thi;6tigh  hew 
aw(  stnuilq  i?oui^rie^,througji  f^^^iw?  ^J^*^  ^  4es.ei:t'fl 
idle  \»-m\  illbt  /sn^iHtSd l>mt«  h*  hi4.t».o»ut«il4  .wiMii 
^'C'S'  ■«»- Aolmaited'  ^dleMeiMgotry  and  cruel  sdperw 
riUiotii'  H^a{»t»^^farfl^'toMV(i  a^n'otigf)tolty'i^ 
««iiwH.fflteM<:  \5^<4<ft  ;  to»>i9  Ms^^^^^  iko'tW  J^c^ 
of  Axav|kilf^  beep,  in  co»ne»on  with  t^i/B  |}J»urcii  p<|  Scol- 
lud's  AasoeisliOB  foic  tha  .GoaT«rfi0n  af;  tha  Jeif0«  His 
first  deettnation,  whil«  alia  oenaadted  with  .Iha  English 
Cbsnh,  waa  CUciUto  ;.ir]«ira,  flrom  .183rl  tp  18S3,  he 
sesBs  ta  Ittta  Ubo^ral  aamig  tha  Jaws  of.  that  cHy. 
He  was  aftwwards, iior  'a  timav i*  Bambaj^atUl  laboar* 
ing  among  tha  Jews,  teath^g  In  schools,  and  dMtribut- 
ug  KewTait^MMt«  in  Habraw.    In  Bombajr,  MI'faand 


the  idife<pitB6.«f  tli»&|^€hiiroh  to^  atriei  for  his 
wiM«nnaiyp^Bat><«w^'<«wtog>y»afili^^  aadartha 
l)fi^^fS)of;  tha.,qui^,9f..§cat)an(i9>B  proceeded  on  a 
Misinsnarj^Toar  4ojBlgdad«:  l^e  Aamtixe  of  his  roy- 
a^a>isJlBiteM0Cfn^  ;i  bnd  haia|ipeaca. to  have,  in  generali 
tfMdiMJMd^his  16^^$^  in>  diso¥^  and  conciliatory 
i^^ttpj^f.  j' Whereye^- ^r^^^  he  went  freely 

ffl»9P&>V«J^ii,.w^.  <i^ipi'v4:^<eU^  or  synagogues, 
vrR^ohiag  «a4j  tmohiAgr  '  "Qj  the  single-minded  and 
pla«%  hai«raa^a«ef#ell  laoeiaad  ;•  hnt,  fram  the  priests, 
the  **  Scribes  and  PbMieiea,'^  liia  reeepHon  was  rary 
niichi4ha JTfirma.  jiHie  waa^.ayiaUy  iMrofof  of  ingra- 
tiating himself  with  the  MohampadJMM ;  and,  as.  a  holy 
BttHti^mis^lhai  adkiw  al  irl^eMaa^etity  went  forth  before 
bto^ba  r^aa'gwsnOIyi waitfoinad  <  by  them^  Of  ooune, 
thdi^Vas;  with  ttflebf  dbintaiM'  l^giroas'  ground,  also  a 
gdocT  ^esj  aUut  ^hijch'  It  Wii^'  p^dent  to  preserre  si* 
lencd.  In  th^, , j^ex^ii^  (^ul^^a.  yessel,  sent  out  by  a 
aetghlfaaiapi^heifchi  It  pvot^ci  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed 
fr6m4b  piHUa^hea  hofaring  aboat^'Was  feoad  to.  be  maa- 
lilild  by:  lAohateii^Auis;  Me^lHMrded  Iha  TseseL    We 

A -Tkn ipilalv intMaofog.  m^.Uk  them  as  an  holy  man 
wkOiiloN0tf  ^.Rp^^  abou^  ^hOjMohanMn^dan  religion, 
Ibtfy  all  OfOIPldeiabft^ibimfi ;  And,  whan  seated,  and  the 
usual  rites  of  hospitality  performed,  we  entereid  on  the 
tapioof  ACofaABiaed('p.  mssi^crand  Jipant  ji«arly  four 
haKirftia  4iaa«i«i|gilbA  aalbtMf  only  interrupted  occa- 
sbii«llyi4ky.Mft<9f»VjsaxTiug  j^B  with  pipes  and  coffee. 
lWanMiMneail,.lih«f,  ^,  i;ose'io  prepare  for  evening 
9«<i^s«i..l^e{9E9piiQrat^on,|'e?  theii^  devotional  serrices 
1tMl'aa-fi}U0^a/^iT„^  ,: ,,, ..  ,,^..,.„  . 
'  lBflfeia!iha3i.>snM^  M Wzfi*  they  pexfom«d  their 
ablutions,  ^t  washiug  their  face,  feet,  and  hands  ;  and 
t»i^UitT^w$lSf9iififUhls tMrplPW^L thejr  heads  into  it; 
thettlhfgrnWai^  th9ir.inou0h,  claaaed  their  ears,  blew 
iWivAaaei  and  f^wii^eii  their  tturoa^  by  hawking  and 
i^iltiog  iOilt.  alii  the  phJe^lia*  .In  t)ie  absence  of  water, 
sawi  jft«sf)tb«  vfitia^i^  jihayfiiab  th/^ir  feat,  face,  and  hands, 
aadottieaiivipa  tA»a»sa2y#a  in;tl^e  siwne  manner  as  when 
tbHTi^raahisith'^al^n  ^ .   . 

.,{i4ar]gaing^Uiipagh  their  ablution^  th^y  crowded  to- 
g0t]ieniaa:tht.4a«kyjf(Pl»a4ipg  4>nt^  iiw  pieces  of  mat, 
0ftrw<h.tii«fw;nH^ie4thAJ9^^^.«tan£n^  their 
tmtfi  tonMd  thf  ea0%kjaB4  pez^rmed  their  prayer  after 
Ihifl  lasnajtBr — 1     , 

'3nM..elflef(^iOff..ihgB  ««ia  who  )»  considered  the  most 
holy,  stept  forward,  and  fell  upon  his  knees  ;  which  act 
o£  jhis  jiU  itaitatad.  ^  AI^K  a^  ^hoirt  pa^se,  and  uttering  a 
fi9iir;  aptd-wavdi*.  they.«U  Joined  in  a  general  chorus  of 
thaahflpTi«ig;.ilJba«fr  §taa&^  up  in  an  erect  posture, 
thaj: AU  ^im  anitbair  JMw«S»  an4  prostrated  themselyes 
savasal  tiiHS|iMmaiaiqg(jiiihat  posture  jfor  several  mi- 
atftel«|  duriiig|*U:whi«h  time,  tpey  appeared  to  be  en- 
gaged 'in  Jtoaatal  pvicr.si>>  The  leader  then  sprung  on  his 
tetyisad^jMiag  ,ft^w^  in  tbss  by  all  the  rest,  raised 
his  Toiee  to  its  utmost  pitch,  and  suug.  that  fine  prayer 
of  the  Koran,  **  God*  t^A  merciful,  extends  his  mercy 
over  thfi  vt^hole  world,  of  w^ich  he  is  Lord."  All  hia 
fellow- worshiDpers  ^eem^d  to 'bay^  great  attention  to  hia 
manner,  anid'  folloWeit' ^Is  motions  daring  the  whole  of 
the  service,  which  tasted  fbrh'e^riy  hilf-an-hour.  At  the 
inclusion,' th^  foresttah  tnrtied  several  times  his  head, 
saying  over  liis  sbouldei^,''  Sttittm  alak  bytcm  Moktm' 
mtd;**  which' means,  FeiUia  be  to' you  in  the  name  of 
Mohammed. 

When  they  had  concluded  their  pray«nr,  they  ivant  to 
thieir  evening,  meal,  and  I  Vretft  to  my  own  closet. 

This  is  one  BUMiaer  of  wonhip.  Mi.  Samuel  reached 
Bandarafias,  whera  there  were  maay  Jews  living  in 
peace  under  the  liberal  and  tolitrattt  Sultan  of  Mvaeat. 
This  interview  with  them  may  serve  as  a  spedmen  of 
many  that  follow.  It  was  the  time  of  the  feast  of  the 
Faasovar. 
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Ab  Iha  tMMl'WMli^ft  lo  Wv^VAia  ths  next  dart  I 
m^ojed  tiie  liospitality  of  my  poor  Jowiih  bMthren, 
whioh  they  offered  with  »  wilUqj;  heart*  The  MuUah 
sent  a  notice  to  the  rest  of  the  Jews  that  they  should 
assemble  one  hour  before  the  usual  time  for  eyening 
prayer 

At  fire  o'doek  we  went  to  tiieir  syiiagogiie,  whieh 
was  a  plain-looking  bnUdingjmade  of  mortar  and  oovwod 
with  the  leaves  of  date-trees.  After  prayer  I  went  into 
Moses'  chair,  and  took  my  subject  fVom  the  13th  chapter 
of  Exodus,  expounding  and  preaching  the  word,  applying 
it  to  Jesus,  as  the  first-bom  from  the  dead.  The  con- 
gregation oonsiited  of  about  two  hundred,  all  rather 
ignorant  and  uaenUghtened :  for  not  a  single  one  ww 
there  found  amongst  them  who  oould  reason  with  n» 
like  the  Jews  eluewhere.  In  the  evening  I  was  invited 
to  the  house  of  a  silversmith,  where  I  was  hospitably 
entertained,  and  conversed  until  about  half-past  one  in 
the  morning,  on  the  subject  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land. 

18thw-> After  a  comfortable  night's  rest  I  arose  eariy 
in  the  morning,  and,  accompanied  by  my  host,  went  to 
the  synagogue,  where  I  was  received  with  the  utmost 
respect.  The  Jews,  who  sat  on  the  floor  on  a  grass  mat, 
cross-legged  and  veiled  in  the  garment  wiSt  fringes 
authorized  by  Moses,  arose  on  my  entrance,  and,  wUle 
passing  through  the  synsgogne  up  to  Moses'  chair,  every 
one  bowed  and  kissed  the  hem  of  my  garment.  They 
then  began  to  chant  that  beautiful  prayer,  '^  How  goodly 
are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabemaoles,  O  Israel." 
The  psalms  of  the  day  being  then  read  verse  by  verse  by 
the  oon^pregatioa,  afterwards  the  reader  of  the  sjnar 
gogue,  with  two  of  the  elders,  came  up  to  me  asking 

Sermission  to  commence  their  morning  prayers.  Their 
evotional  exercises  pleased  me  very  much.  They  seemed 
to  be  in  earnest  while  repeating  their  prayers.  After 
the  reading  of  the  law,  I  eommenoed  preaching  from  l^e 
prophet  Hosea^  chap.  iii.  ver.  6,  from  whieh  I  showed 
them  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  Lord  their.  Grod,  and 
David,  that  is,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  their  King.  As 
it  was  not  likely  that  I  should  remain  longer  there,  I 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  declaring  the  whole  coun- 
sel of  God.  Summing  «p  the  evidences  eonneoted  with 
the  ooming  of  the  Messiah,  I  detained  them  for  more 
than  three  hours.  After  service  the  Jews  brought 
their  little  boys,  requesting  me  to  lay  hands  on  them. 
That  being  an  ancient  custom,  and  particularly  observed 
amongst  the  Jews,  I  most  willingly  acceded  to  their  re- 
quest, from  thence  I  was  led  to  the  hontfe  of  one  of  the 
elders,  where  I  was  entertained  with  some  spiBt«al 
•oiigs. 

After  dinner  I  took  leave  of  these  kind  people,  and 
went  to  the  boat,  which  carried  me  to  my  vessel. 

On  the  next  day  we  meet  with  yet  another  class  of 
religionists. 

Two  of  our  fellow-passengers  were  Zoroasterians. 
They  are  fire-worshippers,  like  the  Parsees  of  Bombay. 
These  seemed  to  be  a  moral  and  well*conducted  people. 
They  paid  much  attention  to  cleaaliaeis,  and  were  very 
spanng  in  their  food,  and  dsank  water,  oecasionaUy 
mixed  with  a  little  arrack. 

At  a  village,  where  he  touched  a  fbw  days  afterwwds, 
bemg  introduced  as  a  Adbim,  or  doctor,  the  learned  men 
of  the  place  collected  to  oonvesse  with  him.    He  says — 

My  first  question  was,  whether  they  had  read  the 
Aijil,  or  New  Testament.  The  Mullahs  said, ^ No/' 
but  the  Sheikh  replied  he  had  a  PersiaD  one  in  his  house. 
Our  interview  lasted  three  hours.  The  Mullahs  denied  the 
doctrine  of  a  Trinity.  They  considered  Christ  to  be  a  pro- 
phet merely.  I  asked  them  whether  they  believed  in  the 
law  of  Moses  and  the  other  prophets.  As  they  acknow- 
ledged the  Old  equally  with  the  New  Testament  to  be  of 
divine  origin,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  and  convin- 
cing them  that  Jesus  is  and  must  be  a  portion  of  the 
Deity,  sinoe  even  the  Koran  acknowled^  lum  to  be 
bom  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  After  we  had  tired  eaoh  other 
with  arguments.  Sheikh  Abdul  Raimon  asked  me  to  an- 
swer him  a  single  question.    He  then  spoke  zs  fbUows : 


I  «je  yiwi  aw  well  leaned  hi  1<otthMi»,  phs  Lnref 
Moses,)  and  all  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Anjfl,  (the  Gm- 
pel,)  and  in  the  Koran ;  will  yon  therefbre  tell  mewUdi 
religion  is  the  best  I  Without  hesitation  I  replied,  *  The 
Christian  Religion."  He  then  asked  me  my  reason  for 
not  believing  in  the  Koran,  since  it  contains  all  thio^ 
written  in  the  Law  and  the  Anjil.  I  answered,  that 
mnoh  conversation  on  this  subject  would  only  bi^u 
into  disputation,  and  destroy  the  peace  wa  had  bitlMrto 
eiy oyed  in  our  conversation,  without  any  benefit  to  eithtr 
of  us. 

ShHkh  A,  ie.— God  forbid !  We  are  aasemblsd  bere 
in  the  name  of  God  Most  High,  and  will  not  didionoQr 
him  by  our  conversation. 

They  conversed  for  some  tims,  withont,.  of  ooane, 
coming  to  any  definite  conclusion  on  the  disputed  pAisti. 
At  Bussorah  the  missionary  appears  to  have  aasooatods 
great  deal  with  the  Jjsws ;  though  their  priests  sod 
principal  men  appeared  so  inveterate  in  their  baked, 
that  he  declined  to  taste  the  cofibe  they  offered,  lest  it 
should  be  poisoned.  Though  hospitably  entertained  bj 
some  of  the  Jews  in  private,  he  was  not  permitted  (• 
enter  the  synagogue  there.  The  Pasha^  one  day,  after » 
long  conversation  about  the  difference  between  the  Mo- 
hammedan  and  Christian  religions,  said  that — 

He  approved  of  the  mild  and  humane  laws  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  acknowledged  that  none  but  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  could  have  dictated  such.  He  then  ordered 
all  manner  of  firuits,  and  another  naneal  and  cofte  to 
be  brought* 

There  is  a  very  ohanoteristio  anecdote  related  of  thii 
Pasha.  He  went,  along  trith  Mr.  Samuel,  to  dine  on 
board  an  English  war-ship  lying  here.  He  was  received  in 
state,  with  a  salute ;  and  after  examining  all  the  TSEsel, 
was  lost  in  admh^tien  at  the  magnificenoe  of  the  stsie- 
oaUn,  and  the  luxury  of  that  in  whidi  they  dhied. 

After  partaking  of  several  of  the  viands,  the  Pssb 
suddenly  looked  up,  and  opening  hia  mouth  wide, 
exclaimed  Bah!  Bah!  He  said  to  the  captain  thst 
the  cabin  was  too  close  fbr  so  many  people,  and  b«^ed 
of  him  to  send  on  deck  all  the  ship's  servants,  mj 
were  sent  accordingly.  The  Pasha  at  the  same  time  Q^ 
dering  his  oim  servants  on  deck,  desired  them  to  dnt 
thedoorof  theeabbiaflMap  Aem.  No  iMMrwasWs 
doM,  than  he,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  eried  oat,  Al  dbra^ 
al  iUal^God  be  praised.  He  immediately  took  a  de- 
canter, and  poured  out  a  tumbler  of  wine,  and  drsak  it 
off,  saying,  Nothing  is  better  than  the  water  of  the  grape, 
where  it  can  be  had  in  safety. 

A  curious  mode  of  baigaining  for  horses  is  described. 
Mr.  Saonuel  one  day  inquired  the  price  of  twe  Arabian 
horses,  docfle  and  most  beantlAil  oxeaturea  of  their  kind, 
which  he  greatly  admii«d.    Herehites, 

My  astonishment  was  great  when,  instead  of  an  an- 
swer, he  [the  seller]  came  close  to  me,  and  taJdag  bold 
of  my  right  hand,  with  his  left  hand  covered  our  haoda 
with  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  pressed  soms  of  bis 
fingers  to  the  palms  of  my  hand.  I  mistook  tiiis  for 
some  masonic  sign,  and  eould  not  in  the  least  make  out 
what  he  meant.  Finding  that  I  was  ignorant  of  this 
mysterious  mode  of  dealing,  he  came  close  up  with  bis 
mouth  to  my  ear,  and  instructed  me  about  numeration 
on  the  fingers.  When  the  business  in  questie*,  he  told 
me,  relates  to  huadveds,  the  thumb  h  o^  hmdred^  aad 
every  finger  iaereases  it  according  to  itannmber;  nlva 
thousandfL  the  first  finger  is  one  thousand,  and  so  on. 
They  mark  the  single  numbers  by  pressures  on  certain 
parts  of  the  ps3m  of  the  hand,  and  this  mode  of  bargain- 
ing is  practised  throughout  Arabia.  Not  a  word  fa  heard ; 
and  I  have  often  sinoe  seen,  in  colElM-henses,  that  wbde 
cargoes  were  sold  without  a  sound  being  uttered.  AH 
that  can  be  seen  of  the  most  important  tiaasactions  is 
when  the  purchaser  does  not  come  up  to  the  amount  de- 
rired,  a  dight  motion  with  the  head,  or  shutting  of  oae 
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e|i;  tad  Tea  fliia^nBiwHi  1^  diMemtd.  unless  we  «re 

Mr.  SeBoel  tbjnlsi  these  deelera  mnj  be  an  exsmi»le 
to  Cbiistiaa  JookejVy  who  do  not  scruple  to  licj  and  eren 
svear  &lsel79  in  baxigaining.  It  1%  however,  as  praoti- 
c«bU  to  lie  with  the  fingers  and  the  eye  as  with  the 
iiasa».  He  held  divine  senrice  in  the  Armeniaa 
dHvch  of  th»  tow%  and  sometiiies  Jews  Gam»  stealthily 
to  visit  and  ^eetion  him.  Little  visible  progressy  how- 
c?er,was  made  in  his  work  at  this  place  among  the 
Jews.  The  Arabs  were  more  anxions  to  obtain  copies 
of  the  SciiptoreB.  In  trayelling  through  the  Desert 
fromBoawrah  to  Bs^plad,  Afr.  Samnel  was  seised  with 
a  riolent  illness ;  but  recoTered,  and  owed  much  to  the 
kindness  of  the  British  Resident^  .Colonel  Taylor,  ^e 
frond  that  a  great  number  of  Bibles,  New  Testaments^ 
and  smaller  tracts  intended  for  distribution,  had  arrived 
before  him,  and  that  they  were  in  great  request.  At  first, 
appesnmces  were  most  flattering ;  butit  is  probable  that 
the  Jews  were  not  generally,  at  this  time,  aware  of  the 
itnnger  beingarenegade  froon  the  faith  of  Abraham.  And 
the  indignation  of  the  Mohammedans  rose  so  hij^,at  some 
imagined  Insult  to  the  Prophet,  that  he  was  compelled 
snddenlyto  leare  Bagdad,  where  his  presence  threatened 
danger,  not  only  to  himself,  but  io  the  other  Christians 
in  the  city.  He  returned  safely  to  Bussorah  by  the 
Enphiates,  though  after  some  rather  alarming  adven- 
tnrefl.  We  fear  that  our  commendation  of  Mr.  Samuel's 
disention  ought  to  hare  been  qualified.  He  seems  to 
have  at  times  ixgured  the  canse  he  came  to  forward  by 
sntenipered  xeal,  and  by  launching  forth  the  thunders  of 
heaven  fur  too  freely  on  those  opposed  to  his  yiews.  Nor 
is  it  improbable  that  Colonel  Taylor  was  rery  well 
pleaied  to  hurry  him  off.  On  a  subsequent  visit  to  Bag- 
dad he  showed  more  pmdence.    He  says— 

Mj  experience  has  now  taught  me  the  danger  of  dr- 
enla^g  controversial  tracts  among  the  Mohammedans. 
They  readily  zeeeive  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
pensit  oral  dwonssions,  discreetly  managed,  as  I  have 
abondantly  proYed :  and  it  seems  to  me  wrong  to  en- 
danger the  saccese  of  our  labours,  by  putting  it  in  the 
power  of  any  bigoted  man  to  go  to  a  Cad  vrHhta  aingle 
ttaet  or  two,  and  demand  oai  ponishBientforjieTiling 
their  Prophet.  With  the  Bible,  and  &ee  discussion^  the 
nusfiioDSfy  needs  no  controvenial  tracts ;  and  I  never 
BOW  use  tiiem. 

It  would  certainly  hare  been  a  subjeetof  regret  if  any 
imidsatalimpradenoe  had  pveTwited  the  saecess  of  Ml^. 
Samnel's  attempts  to  distribute  the  New  Testament  va. 
the  native  tcsignes  among  both  Jevra  and  Mahomioedaai, 
whether  his  preaehmgs  were  listened  to  or  nok 

The  Sequential  SyvUm  of  Muaieal  Notatum :  (w  entirely 
^fiD  Method  of  Writing  Music,  in  strict  conformity 
wfeA  Naturcy  and  essentidtly  free  from  all  obscurity  ar^d 
intricacy.      With  explanatory  Plates.     By  Arthur 
Wallbpdge,  author   of  ''Jest  ajod   Earnest,"  and 
"Bizarre  Fables."    London :  Strange.    1843. 
^e  give  the  whole  title  of  this  pamphlet,  because  it 
is  fun  of  promises  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  ful- 
ftUed,  w^thttr  in  Jest  or  Earnest.    How  any  system  of 
■Mniy  sibifcBatrjr  and  axtUloial  signs  «i  mmd  can  be  in 
"  BtM  eeaCMMily  with  nature,"  we  sore  ai  a  !088  to  per- 
ceive.  That  Mr.  Wallbridge's  system  is ''  entirdy  new" 
aad^'esKniially  firee  fromaU  obscurity  and  intricacy," 
cttaot  be  admitted. 

Several  ingenious  men  have  attempted  to  sftmpliiy',  or 
to  ehaage  alSsgether,  the  musical  notation  that  has  been 
generally  used  in  Europe  for  centuries  past;  but  fhiled. 


Seme  wished  te  repteseit*  musleil  soirnds  by  «he  nume- 
rals 1,  %  8, 4, 5,  ftc.,  sneh  as  Pire  Souhaitty,  and  after- 
wards Rousseau.  Others  wished  to  employ  the  lettenr 
of  the  Roman  alphabet,  &o.;  but  all  these  plans  were 
rejected,  and  the  usual  method  still  adhered  to.  There 
were  good  reasons  ibr  ttiis.  The  notation  by  nuMerab 
and  letten  is  found  in  old  Tablatnres,  long  befote  these 
attempts.  The  proposed  changes  and  simplifications 
were  only  ixiiiuiZly  applicable  to  the  whole  system  of 
modem  musio;  and  the  attempt  to  apply  them  te  the 
wkol9  of  that  system,  produced  complexity  and  condition 
still  greater  than  belonged  to  the  established  notation. 
Among  other  proposed  simplifications,  was  Thomas 
Salmon's  in  1672,  which  was  to  reduce  aU  sorts  of  musio 
to  an  uniyersal  notation,  by  placing  letters  of  the  alphas 
bet  en  the  staffs  and  by  rejecthig  all  the  diflbrent  eleft.-- 
Letters  had  been  used  long  before  in  Tablatures.  The 
abofition  of  all  cleft  but  one  has  been  frequently  pro- 
posed  since  then,  but  never  adopted. 

In  the  Hamumioon  for  July  1829,  pp.  151, 152, 153, 
there  is  an  ingenious  article  on  Musical  Notation,  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  discard  all  the  clefh,  and  to  write 
all  music  upon  a  staff  of  three  lines,  with  certain  numerals 
prefixed  to  indicate  the  different  scales,  high  or  low,  and 
the  rhythmical  divisions  and  the  metronomic  duratione 
of  the  sounds.  We  refer  Mr.  Wallbridge  to  that  article. 
Mr.  Wallbridge  also  proposes  to  write  all  musfe  on  es 
rtafof  three  lines,  and  to  indicate  the  rhythm  by  nume- 
rals, and  also  the  degree  of  velocity.  We  must  say  that, 
to  our  eye,  the  examples  he  gives  of  his  proposed  nota- 
tion present  more  crowded  complexity  and  ehtnmness  of 
charaoters  than  the  common  notation;  and  that  we  think 
it  would  be  much  ntore  dUSenlt  to  learn  to  read  the 
former  ndtation  than  the  latter.  Even  supposing  that 
Mr.  W.'s  notation  were  to  be  adopted — ^which  is  most 
improbable—what  is  to  become  of  all  the  musio  written 
and  printed  for  centuries  past  In  the  usual  notation  f  It 
must  be  an  unknown  language  to  all  who  are  conrersant 
with  Mr.  W.'s  system  only.  Is  all  that  musio  to  be 
translated  into  his  notation  I    A  labour  impracticable ! 

We  were  surprised  to  find  Mr.  W.  (p.  10)  fiiUiing  into 
the  eommon  Saglish  error  of  stating  a  m^or  third  to 
oonsist  of  5  semitones,  and  an  imperfect  fifth  of  7  semi- 
tones; while  the  former  contains  only  4,  and  the  latter 
only  six.  Thus,  from  C  natural  to  D  natural,  is  one 
tone,  or  two  semitones;  from  D  natural  to  £  natural, 
one  tone,  or  two  semitones.  The  interval  from  C  to  £, 
a  major  third,  is  therefore  =:  two  tones,  «=  four  semitones  i 
and  so  on  wi^  other  intervals.  The  common  eiror  liea 
in  considering  the  sound  from  which  we  begin  to  reckon, 
as  a  semitone  itself  1  In  poeting,  this  method  would  add 
seriously  to  the  expense  at  eyery  relay  on  the  journey  I 
We  etavt^aod  the  point  of  departure  is  set  down  one 
mile.  When  we  amve  at  the  first  milestone,  that  ia 
reckoned  (nro  mikia  I  Who  wonld  not  langh  al  sioh  » 
reeheningt 

Mr.  W.  is  m  olever  and  ingenious  writer.  We  would 
advlito  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  some  more  feasible 
improvements  of  musical  notation  than  those  he  suggests. 
The  systems  of  a  new  and  universal  musical  notation^ 
are  about  as  hopeless  as  the  schemes  that  haye  been  pnn 
posed  for  a  new  and  universal  alpluibet  and  language  to 
supersede  all  others,  living  or  dead. 

Factories  and  the  FaetorySystm.  By  W«  Cooke  Taybr, 
LL.D.    London :  How. 
This  ia  lemething  between  a  pamphlet  and  a  book» 
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intended  to  meM  tlie  demand  of  the  hour.  Dr.  Taylor, 
from  persoDftl  obsenration  Mid  pariiuBentsry  papers,  ie 
well  stored  with  knowledge  of  the  sal^'ect.  Ifis  prin- 
oiples  are  sound,  his  Tiews  oomot ;  but  eonehow  the 
impression  is  IneTitable,  that  he  can  perceiTO  no  fimlt^  and 
nothing  short  of  perfection  in  the  Faetory  System ;  and 
howoTor  nnreasonable  it  may  be,  this  tends  to  lessen  the 
effect  of  his  argnments.  They  are  eoldly  or  sospidonsly 
receiTed  as  those,  not  of  an  impartial  investigator,  but 
of  an  adTocate.  It  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  people 
with  their  eyes  open,  and  of  eren  moderate  experience, 
that  many  of  the  dreadfhl  and  acknowledged  social  evils 
of  Manchester  and  Glasgow  are  not  intimately,  howsTer 
unnecessarily,  connected  with  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
fibctory  system*  That  the  agricultural  popnUtion  are 
also,  particulariy  as  to  lodging,  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
may  be  a  set-off,  but  Is  no  argument.  Wiser  were  the  course 
to  show  that  mannfhctures,  Fatioriei,  instead  of  entail- 
ing misery,  or  being  in  any  way  connected  with  the  mass 
of  moral  degradation  and  material  squalor  to  be  found 
in  their  sites,  ought  to  be  the  main  agents  in  prerenting  the 
ills  complained  of ;  and  the  full  employment  and  ample 
wages  they  afford,  the  means  of  well-being  to  all.  Were 
every  factory  and  its  work-people  in  the  condition  of  the 
one  described  by  an  anonymous  lady  at  great  length  in  a 
letter  to  another  lady,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  book,  so  far  from 
there  being  ground  of  complaint,  we  should  say  that  the 
Factcwy  Millennium  had  arrived.  And  the  description 
may  be  quite  correct  as  to  the  place  referred  to.  Now, 
why  are  not  all  mannfMtnring  villages  in  the  same  sa» 
tisfketory  condition  t  They  are  not  so  because  the  same 
benevolent  and  enlightened  spirit  does  not  guide  one  in 
fifty  of  these  establishments.  And  what  shall  ensure 
that  this  spirit  will  henceforth  preside  over  them  t  And 
here  we  are  left  exactly  where  we  set  out;  and  the  anta- 
gonist systems.  Agriculture  and  Factories,  are  found 
positively  or  relatively  good  as  they  happen  to  be  ad- 
ministered. 

Notie€$  of  the  State  ofBeligion  in  Geneva  and  Belgium, 
By  H.  Heugh,  D.D.  Post  octavo,  pp.  251.  Glasgow: 
Maclehose. 

This  account  of  the  grievous  backsliding  in  the  town 
of  Calvin  is  prefSeu^d  by  a  description  of  the  city  and 
canton  of  Geneva,  in  which  Dr.  Heugh  seems  to  have  re- 
aided  for  some  time.  There  is  also  an  account  of  an 
excursion  to  Mont  Blanc  extracted  from  Dr.  HeugVs 
Journal.  Belgium  does  not  appear  to  have  fallen  under 
his  personal  observation,  save  in  the  most  cursory  way, 
though  he  has  collected  information  on  the  state  of  Pro- 
testantism from  various  competent  sources.  The  most 
important  fact  enunciated  in  the  volume  is,  that  many 
of  the  people  of  Geneva  are  prepared  to  separate  from 
the  State  Church  of  Geneva ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
act  upon  the  wluntary  prineipU;  that  the  most  pious 
and  able  of  the  clergy  lead  this  movement,  and  that 
several  of  them,  both  in  Geneva  and  other  Protestant 
cantons,  have  already  withdrawn  firom  the  communion 

of  the  State  Church. Dr.  Hough's  volume,  whatever 

may  be  thought  of  his  plan  for  sending  missions  to 
Switzerland  and  Belgium,  is  an  interesting  record  of 
thoughts  and  facts. 

OiiUine$  of  the  Hittory  of  Iretandyfor  SehooU  and  Famt- 

liei,    18mo.   Dublin :  Curry. 

The  fkbulous  history  of  Ireland  may  be  treated  too 

much  at  length  in  this  compilation,  in  relation  to  its 

limited  space ;  but  as  this  is  entertaining,  it  is  less 


objeetionaMe  than  the  mia«teiien  with  which  those 
more  recent  events  are  dwelt  npon  which  keep  alive 
and  foster  the  hitter  animeeitieB  of  race  and  religion 
in  Ireland.  It  is  impossible  to  obliterate  saoh  an- 
happy  occurrences  from  the  annals  of  Iielind,  as  the 
Massacre  of  the  Protestants  and  the  Siege  of  Deir;: 
but  they  should  be  l^htly  dwelt  upon,  and  the  tmn  of 
both  parties  briefly  pointed  out.  The  same  remark  ii 
applicable  to  detaiU  of  some  of  the  worst  atrocities  son* 
mitted  by  the  Rebels  of  1798.  As  a  whole,  however,  the 
oompilation  is  usefhl  and  creditable,  and  in  any  country 
except  Ireland  would  be  considered  as  tolerably  fair 
and  impartial.  But  there  everythiug  is  caught  at,  ud 
therefore  no  occasion  should  be  given  to  the  enemy  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

Cheat  Stndiee,  Compri»inff  One  Th&uiand  Gemm  e^soffy 
Played,  Selected  and  arranged  by  George  Walker 
Octavo ;  stitched.    Longman  ^  Company. 

The  game  of  chess  is  making  rapid  progress.  Many 
more  play  it  than  ever  before  tried  so  serioos  and  tryini; 
a  game ;  and  all  play  it  better.  Excellent  treatises  are 
every  other  year  added  to  the  instructions  of  our  old  ori- 
ginal Philidor,  and  here  is  a  whole  volume  of  exam- 
ples which  perhaps  best  teach.  Mr.  Walker  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  games,  remarks,  that  though  we  can  boast 
of  no  phenomenon  like  Philidor,  we  have  now  a  hoadred 
for  the  half-doaen  second-rates,-— that  is,  very  good 
pbyers— oqual  to  those  of  Philidor's  age.  The  gamef 
and  matches  exemplified  have  been  more  or  less  recently 
played  by  the  best  chess-players  in  England  and  on  the 
continent ;  the  compiler,  Mr.  Walker,  being  of  the  num- 
ber. Philidor's  games,  or  many  of  them,  are  also  gi^en, 
which  gives  a  completeness  to  the  work.  We  should  h»T« 
felt  a  few  foot-notes  profitable,  pointing  out  either  the 
important  moves  on  which  a  game  turns  and  takes  a 
new  aspect,  or  the  blunders  that  ensure  its  loss.  There 
are,  indeed,  a  few  notes,  but  not  nearly  enough,  we 
should  think,  for  the  instruction  of  young  students  of  the 
game. 

Dtf  ooarfef  on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  ike  Aimmrnl  o/ 
ChritL  By  Balph  WardUw.  DJ).  (Dur^  Tboasaad, 
Ghiegow:  Maclehose. 

It  would  appear  that  these  disooursee  have  given  ree 
to  so  much  controversy,  as  to  have  made  necessary  a 
pamphlet  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  put  forth  in  vindiea- 
tion  of  his  peculiar  views,  and  entitled,  *  Reviewers  R^ 
viewed."  Dr.  Wardlaw  belongs  to  the  Ltdepeedeni 
denomination ;  and  the  remarks  are  on  reviews  whic& 
have  appeared  in  the  United  Secession,  and  Scottish 
Presbyterian  Magazines.  This  is  a  subject  so  entiif )y 
beyond  our  province,  and  so  over-abundantly  provided 
for  in  what  ate  called  the  Reh'gions  Periodicals,  thatwe 
merely  announce  the  respective  publications;  ai  asy- 
thing  emanating  from  so  able  a  man  as  Dr.  Wardlaw 
must  be  worthy  of  attention. 

Beport  ofthePoor-Law  Commietionert  onLoealTaxatm. 
This  is  the  elaborate  Report  of  a  Commiasiott  i^peiated 
when  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  vras  Home  Seeretary, 
but  made  to  Sir  James  Graham.  It  points  out  many  ob- 
scurities, anomalies^  and  also  many  defects  and  abusoi  ia 
local  taxation,  and  also  suggests  remedies  or  improve- 
ments. If  we  have  a  new  Poor  Law  fbr  Seotlaad,  which 
by  and  by  we  must  have,  this  Report  will  beoons  of 
more  intereit  in  our  division  of  te  Island  than  it  » 
at  present. 
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Let,  4Ma«TLol(>  1ii«<<¥<M«koii»idf  '6annv'^><ft<V!tal 

loo  intM&rfi^luftlf'W^^i^fbttfaa  III  #bti^  tot  <^^^  toiiilir' 

-w,.  i  .'/...{/,,;, A    .;?i:7i  'n,  ,|,i.,H  -Itv/i  l.«.jjf,M 


Lttp»  mr  hMii  1  with  glee  60*^1 
I  can  scent  ^he  power  of  growing  : 
8pivy!lM«hilaPili9iDMheMiiiiisi^^  ij.'./i  '.uo  /-r*'-i 


tioa§HSSQi(io  Nalirtiai  jlb<v>«7.<»<lliF^4  Id.  yonthfiil  cat 
pfcqaae»  <i St»iicBiqriH<iti» mmmimMj  ui4  jet  T^at 
fial4{ofliited.iif  jjtoftill  ftmi^fliMed  (of  iHiiinftU»MMi  at- 
teiiptit#«i«4btitt  MMtcAhe /yaongjbegiim^  ''in  endi 
iMKAfae^tavTiuHf 'ooaffiejr >tM»  Hipst !  wpott«»t  /chuauo- 
hn^  Miiitlivir vf2i8sacftip«i«Ml  te^poMiir.  •  The  iUoff- , 
tMUure-mBfeodoiflriWifiiJv^e^ufpiiPli  sal  he  k|jH.»cceptftbl9. , 
«0iJa9eiil|erjBt«4eiitt<lhMiih%rMnQlil^-  mmp^o  ipfi^i^Q** . 

'.K]«.'Mj  '  l.i-n-T  .'I  .^j  Mi-'.ifi'j.  '.  1  !f'.    t  .,  , 

Ji'A'f'"*'  b^o..:.',iv^onM'»  .  !  Ill  III''  .•  .-•  '.  i- 

•fj'i'r.  \uU\  Jon  'fjr.  /'f';i-i.:   i  I     .   •,-•     • 


'"  ftVoM  tftfe1iO%'  tobullWii  •     •  - 
'  '  "^Mtiii  Iby'doiiiitigribaltty  fbimtain^ 
'  ^^With'Mithtvbickeriil^fcdaatBi^kei!. 
^0.  Mlee^iHwhaiisUeATffmileihQdpfiJia^. 

<'r  .Slat)t^<*oiiifflower^YgoU^,twuiiaia^ 
,lE#Wf<w.<?li4»teffldUfW4^  .     . 

,  J  v^ijci^-^w^ret  ^^^^f^  *  .^*^«  ">'  Spring ! 


•  "  Tk^cMrr4p3fer:f.eai;^y,beU.7  olf  Tw^Jfa^fJ—^rdpifr^rtH'^cjAaBitliiiiyiiiW^ 

f  Ttie  word  anemone  (from  «y(AMr,  tlie  ¥nn4.y  I    •  •  1  "i     •      ..,1.  ,,  ,f   ,,^  i.-,  ,  ,,'.   ,<.-,r..  .  r.,   ,       •    ,. 


)rl«lliM4)eluiiiti» 


"T.?ff 


■'!»  tis/i    M)!!    1 


T  -n  ,♦■. 


'  V.I        .,rn,  J     iHf     ,>(,,  .,  ,,1       -    )     (1     ill      -»   ■!     t         * 


ttRsm'*  of  pfi^nWroblty'/iifWArchi*^^ theri'siidkeia  oiie' 
of  the  most  fiopefbj  signs  pf'  lbe'iiinl^;1by  WeK  *ln6r^ 
ibn  ordinarily  l)us^  •  tteakiiie  ut  partTei,  ^iatoijatihg,' 
Ko  Aflc  rioi,  aifttariy  ^fetions/^na  for'tW'ihiiii'^ili' 


-logether'^ilf  a  eitong^'dasli  bri)i^ta^iM'm  tipH- 
erisy— which  we  hare  taken  the  liberty  of  charging  6ilt 
ihii  w9mkali^^\'Br'iM  Am  thiMe^pi^»'MV«lii'ih4 
n»4ir^1iaM^lihiil^lwtir<^1/ib4|lhUTe^ralUttfti^^ 
into  the  usual  parliamentary  t»«M|I  «M  QttmmHiini 
«iU  h»?«  ;9WT]fii^riMf.Aq?L)ft)ifB-ti»9M«qiifm»,l)gr  » 
li^ad«09m,Bi4«qi^ty*viff|d.^e,  F^^j^^jry,  qpt^t^,;^  \^ 
Mt  »t  rertr-rfwr  ^1^,  Wrio»iQrtj.//  Bi^  fhe.  ^^qti^tiJiA 
utettst^gflhlf  «a<44mi^  pwnuMWtiWJl  fffm^gi  iw4 
wt  take  |^ioppertlMM^^f^9Me4  hi.^k?^!^*  ■«H**>qp, 
to  tw^  ^p^  qpini^«  ap.,  jf^.^ftt^r  FiWchJn  ^Tfi^fU^tiij 
datiQe4^^B9^«p,9C%if^4l^ltgl^  |^r  ||MwU»jV|^f n4«i7 
^wtaeaty  ^vA^ptij  Kf4l.ffttlcm#nt  o^whiphrSeMw^ 

fctisiaroH^'i^Wf  wo  .r>  1...  o  .1'.,.-.,   i,,.w-..f 

The  trinmplL  of,  Uid  Afbtay-Hii  4li^  adrpo^tfm  <^  thi) 
VliQoni  »iB,  ^iM  afMicffwu^M  m  .ifc,wji^,,iii.e4l 
UkdOipod^  ton»  <>u|.  ta  l^aft  Jbe^PyM^i^,  4»ii4fH4>t«idilj) 
to  the  class  of  «  great  fact*;'^  im\^^e^gM(mKPt  Um 
hiith  aQ4  gro^wth  of  new  ideas.    Whatorer  we  m^ j 


tftMkooflih*  qnaliif  4f  ttli^fe  iioble.i&ova's  ipMUnttopy. 
(•00' «hidhriiwtnA''pteBtetly))rwid  I  however  jnqflih  of  his 
hhM  ifturllikiieatvyi  BiifleesiM.aiay  ber  ^kttribnUhle,  ta 
tlMt(b]iftci^naia4v<'Tsry  hMrtfd  eC^  th*  SMUofaetiiriri, 
#hieliceitai^lyThBlpM.not  9nlM»  itcvsweU  his  ranks; 
sfiHy  alieD  mtil^pg  laige  dedtietifna  9Q  4he  /More  of  fiuui* 
tieism,  stupidity,  spite,  and  class  jealousy,  we  must  allow 
tl^at  thef^sfe  .namei^  ij^  the.  mi^oiities  of  the  18th  and 
th^,,2?d  0^  14f  rcl^y.^ot^^q  he  .spij^eifi  o^  without  respect ; 
and  that  opinions  were  expressed  in  the  debates  of  thbee 
ni^^h^^^hich  hare  aU  tl^e  usual  characteristics  of  since- 
rity fpkd  Jeliberatiqn.'  Tblere  wire  the  "Whig  leaders 
forsaking  .tlie  traditions  of*  tlieir  party,  tod  toting 
against  their  former  selves,  with  a  "most  courtigeous  de- 
iance  of  tl^e  charge  of  inconsisten(iy  jand  there  were 
some  of  tfiebest  ^nd  ablest  of  the  mor^  actranced  Liber- 
als repudi'atitfj;  V^^i  ^7  tiiberalsj  Arb  commonly  re- 
^ct^ef  as  the  best  established' doctrines' of  orthodox 
political  icconomy.  "^hen  men  like  Loifd'Hbwick'  and 
Alrl  Charles  Balferhe^in  to  talk,'in  the  dialect  nt  Post 
and[!Present J  9,hont  the  "^  orgahisatidn  6f  iudftsiry,"  and 
''jiew  eras  o^jsociety  needing  neW  principles  and  modes 
of  legislation ;''  an^  when  Lord  John  Rttssell  himself 
me4d)es  with  Chem  that  are  giVen  to  change,  abandoM 
his  past  epiphaticaliy-expressed  'opinions,*  and  hampeit 
his  future  o^ci^  j^si^ion  withaVote  that  will  heresfterbs 


*UH  itktimmM\'\t^49m»t^^iAfflAflhm\W  the'fii-hoqrg  question,  curiously  coDtxttst  with  a  former  exprtwion  off 
^w*  W¥iW  I  Q%  ^M.,^fi^Ulyi,im,M/mlk  l-ep4' A-hliy  on  this  ^uiy  point  of  the  Teii-liott«,  wtth  tha  foUowiag 

J^t  i£ms  tdWtuLt  twSbble  lo^dliAa  n\ii aniwiVerf  the'quertion  put  by  my  honouiable  friend,  the  member  for  WoWer- 
wrtoa,  (ll«.'Tinilto,|>Vii^  wlttAM^,lMVtU|f->iidlMWd4lie  iMmri  of  labour,  the  noble  lord  can  provide, at  the  same  tSme,  that 
^wwatwawliiiiHiea  sMI^bfrfiralkiaSfth^aherteMd  htfKMS  of  >)abo«iV  ^  Ooh  fhkr  noblaktd  Aleaa  tftcavy  his  )^ncipl«  to 
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brongU  np  agaiott  him  as  a  pledge— it  is  plain  tbat  a  real 
change  of  opinion  is  in  progress,  on  some  of  the  deepest 
principles  of  social  policy  and  legislation.  That  Lord  Ashley 
happened  to  get  a  majority  on  his  Ten-hours  clause,  is 
not,  in  itself,  a  thing  of  any  great  moment :  but  that  he 
was  able  to  carry  with  him  so  many  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Whiggism  and  political  economy,  is  a  fact  of 
Tery  considerable  significance.  The  true  meaning  of  it 
we  take  to  be,  that  a  conviction  is  practically  gaining 
ground  among  our  public  men  of  all  parties  and  opinions, 
that  the  sympathies  and  humanities  are  not  to  be  ignored 
by  the  legislator;  that  the  working  man  is  to  be  treated 
by  the  State,  not  only  as  a  worker,  but  also  and  chiefly 
as  a  man ;  that  the  moral  well-being  and  domestic  com- 
fort of  the  men,  women,  and  children,  that  make  what  we 
call  "the  masses,"  are  of  more  worth  than  any  commer- 
cial and  scientific  abstraction  named  National  Wealth ; 
and  that  the  dogmas  of  political  economy— the  sacred 
Laiuez'faire  iteelf  not  excepted—musi  be  tried  by  their 
frnltsin  the  aetua),eT6ry-day  IHboforaefete  human  beings. 

All  this  18  well,  and  of  good  omen.  Bnt  here  our 
sympathy  with  the  late  Ten-honm  moTement  terminates. 
The  philanthropy  of  nine-tenths  of  ite  promctera  we  regard 
as  of  an  utterly  apocryphal  Quality;  and  the  particular 
proposal  into  which  that  philanthropy  shaped  iteelf,  as  a 
faost  mischievous  delusion,  which  we  heartily  thank  the 
present  ministry  for  having  so  strenuously  resisted.  For 
which  opinion  we  proceed  to  show  cause. 

And,  first,  we  have  a  word  to  say  of  the  ''new  era" 
requiring  "  new  principles  of  legislation ":  one  of  the 
BOW  principles  being  the  adoption  of  "some  mode  of 
industrial  organisation  "—and  the  repudiated  old  prin- 
ciple being  that  of  non-interference,  or  Laiaafairt, 
80  long  assumed  by  the  political  eoonomists  aa  a  great 
first  truth  in  commercial  science,  but  of  late  so  eloquently 
denounced  by  the  author  of  Chariinn  and  Patt  and 
PrmnU  We  respectfully  beg  to  represent  to  Mr.  Car- 
lyle,  Bir.  Bnller,  Lord  Howick,  and  the  other  new-light 
Liberals,  that  we  are  not  yet  got  to  our  new  era,  with 
its  new  prineiples ;  bat  are  in  the  very  heat  and  thick  of 
Ml  old  era,  whose  principles,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
tried,  have  worked. well.  We  have  the  old  princi- 
ple of  commercial  and  industrial  freedom  to  work  out, 
first  of  all;  and  when  we  have  honestly  tried  it,  and 
fi>ond  it  wanting,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  the  new 
principles  that  are  to  control  and  modify  it  There  is 
no  need  of  assuming  the  finality,  the  axiomatio  absolute- 
neee  and  nniversality  of  non-interference  and  LaiueM- 
/airef  but  it  is  too  early  in  the  day  to  quarrel  with 
L(ith»eM-fair&.  The  reaction  of  some  of  our  Liberals 
•gainst  the  non-interference  principle  is  out  of  time  and 
out  of  place.  The  principle  ha8  not  yet  had  a  fair  trials- 
Landlord  monopoliee.  Colonial  monopolies,  and  the  like 
ttopping  the  way :  what  limitattons,  modifications,  and 
exceptions  may  be  needed,  to  make  it  work  the  possible 
maxmum  of  loctal  good,  we  liave  as  yet  no  experimental 
knowledge.  The  time  is  not  come— the  ground  is  not 
elear^for  this  sort  of  exceptional  legislation.  Laiueg- 
/aire  may  have  ite  evils,  but  iff  not  the  evil ;  not  the 
Bpecifio  cause  of  the  woes  under  which  the  industrial 
pepuhttion  of  this  country  now  groans.  The  too-little 
food  and  rest,  thetoo-mnch  work,  the  ceaselen  straining 
and  striving,  the  anxious  sense  Of  instability  and  ei(po- 


sure  to  vicissitude,  the  wear  and  tear  of  body  and  soul, 
the  general  unrest  of  commercial  and  industrial  life  ia 
this  country,  come  not  of  non-interference— bat  of  mis- 
chievous and  selfish  interference  with  kbour  and  capital 
To  denounce  non-interference,  while  the  Corn-law  and 
its  kindred  enactments  are  unrepealed,  is  putting  qs  on 
a  quite  false  scent.  The  whole  thing  is  a  mote  in  t 
ftlse  direction.  It  is  a  scheme  for  mending  the  misebieft 
of  Restriction,  not  by  freedom,  but  by  mote  restriction. 
It  is  looking  for  the  remedy  in  fresh  doaes  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  is  the  old-wife  recipe — ^a  hair  of  the  dog  tbit 
bit  us,  when  the  true  thing  to  do,  is  to  kill  the  beast,  ud 
cut  out  the  bite. 

The  Ten-honr«  deltiion  baa  been  eounteaanced  by 
some  of  our  Liberals,  with  a  Soit  of  8neakin|  kindaess, 
on  the  ground  that  it  ig  a  delusion  ;  the  speedy  and  son 
detection  of  which,  by  those  who  would  be  its  victims, 
would  necessitate  Corn-law  tepeal,  and  free  trade.  Tbej 
advocate  the  measarei  not  as  a  good,  for  ita  own  sake— 
but  as  an  evil^  for  the  sake  of  its  reaetiOD.  Something 
of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  Lord  John  Roieell's 
notion,  on  the  18th  of  Mareh,when»it  would  setm  with- 
out any  actual  change  of  opinion,  he  teted  with  Lord 
Ashley, "in  the  hope  that  a  limitation  of  the  bousof 
labour  would  compel  us  to  resort  to  additional  sopplies 
of  foreign  com,  in  order  to  counteract  the  fall  in  wa^" 
The  principle  here  enunciated  is  of  the  worst  possible 
tendency.  This  sort  of  "  compulsion  "  might  very  well 
be  aoeepted  by  free-traders,  aa  a  consequence  of  restm- 
tive  legislation,  and  turned  to  aeconnt  in  the  free-tnde 
agitation— as  we  m%ht  aooept  and  torn  to  account  the 
compulsion  consequent  on  a  bad  harvest,  and  fsmiDi 
prices :  but  vre  must  protest  against  the  morality  of 
creating  the  compulsion  with  a  deliberate  view  to  its 
uses,  doing  evil  that  good  may  oome  of  it,  enacting  one 
mischievous  law  to  help  forward  the  agitation  against 
another.  Nor  is  the  policy  of  this  course  less  excepUoo- 
able  than  its  morality.  If  docking  the  manufactaiiag 
industry  of  the  country,  of  one-sixth  of  its  prodactive 
power  would  bring  Corn-law  repeal,  it  could  only  bring 
it  at  the  cost  of  an  amount  of  individual  misery,  and  nir 
tional  impoverishment  which  might  put  other  things  ii 
peril  of  repeal  besides  the  ComJaw.  The  experiment 
proposed  is  one,  too,  of  most  dnbioua  efficacy,  except  on 
terms  not  to  be  lightly  risked.  What  kind  or  degree  of 
manufacturing  and  commercial  distress  wonld  dissolve 
the  landlord  majority,  we  do  not  at  present  know:  bnt 
we  do  know  what  will  noL  There  was  distress  enongb 
from  1838  to  1842,  to  "  compel  us  to  resort  to  additional 
supplies  of  foreign  com, "  if  this  sort  of  compulsion  were 
of  much  avail.  Wo  are  glad  it  has  not  bee*  seen  fit  bj 
any  considerable  proportion  of  oar  free-traders,  tbat  the 
country  shall,  by  any  act  of  theirsi  be  snde  worse  he> 
fore  it  be  better. 

If  there  was  one  thing  more  aauseout  than  another  a 
the  late  Ten-hours  discussion,  it  was  the  eternal  cooipli* 
menting  from  all  sides  of  the  house  of  Lord  Ashley,  his 
philanthropy,  his  motives,  dte.  We  really  think  the  lea 
Said  the  better,  about  a  philanthropy  that  can  tarn  itt 
back  on  Dorsetshire  farm-labourer^,  walTdvring  in  their 
filtb,  their  ignorance,  their  sqoalhi  penn?,  their  sem 
shillings  Shweek  and  potatoes,  to  ge  erasadifig  it  sgaisit 
the  cotton-spinners.    Whiat  have  we  io  do  with  a  phil- 


The  more  obvious  explanation  of  Lofd  John  RusseH's  votte  of  the  18th' of  March,  we  do  not  believe  to  be  the  true  one ;  bat 
never  did  a  public  man  more  fairly  lay  himself  open  to  the  imputation  of  foi^gettlng  that  Opposition  has  its  responstbilitiei  ss 
well  as  office. 
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ftnthropy  i&af  tixes  onr  bread  ?  or  witli  the  thotives  of  & 
ban  who  can't  be  got  to  take  his  hands  ont  of  onr  pockets  1 
The  best  way  is  to  look  at  the  acts  and  the  omissions  of 
public  men,  and  the  naiaral  tendencies  of  these,  and  let 
their  motives  take  care  of  themselves.  If  ever  the  time 
eome  when  Lord  Ashley's  philanthropy  and  motives  move 
himtodenonnoe  theselfishand  sordid  iniquities  of  landlord 
legislation,  and  defend  the  rights  of  industry  against  the 
ihiensh  aggressions  of  his  own  order,  tve  shall  be  ready 
most  re^ectfally  to  acknowledge  that  his  philanthropy 
is  equal  to  Lord  Radnor's,  and  that  his  motives  are  as 
good  as  Lord  Ducie's. 

What,  precisely,  the  practical  consequence  would 
have  been  of  the  legislative  adoption  of  the  fen-hours 
Bill,  is  at  this  moment  a  matter  of  less  urgent  interest 
than  it  was  Some  weeks  ago.  On  th6  minuticB  of  such 
calcalations  as  those  gone  into  by  Mr.  Senior,  or  on  the 
Toagher  and  more  general  estimtites  of  Sir  Jimes 
Graham  and  some  of  the  manufacturers,  prophesying  a 
reduction  of  frOm  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  on 
wages,  we  do  not  lay  any  great  stress  as  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  question.  Those  calculations  and  estimates 
may  be  right  or  wrong — they  may  be  over  or  under  the 
mark— it  does  not  signify  :  the  gist  of  the  question  is 
tbls,  that  any  restriction  on  the  working  power  of  ma- 
chinery must  make  some  difierenco  in  manufacturers' 
profits,  and  that  that  difference  must  be  taken  out  of 
the  labourer  in  the  shape  of  reduced  wages.  The  dif- 
ference may  be  greater,  or  it  may  be  less,  than  has  been 
predicted  :  but,  whether  greater  or  less,  it  will  lie  in 
the  direction  of  lowered  wages.  To  enact  that  mana- 
factaring  machinery  shall  work  only  ten  hours  a-day 
instead  of  twelve,  is  to  take  something,  more  or  less,  out 
of  the  profits  of  manufacturing  capital ;  and  the  profits 
of  capital  are  the  wages-fund  of  the  country.  It  is  to 
abhdi^e  the  lucrativeness  of  manufactures  f  to  drive  capi- 
tal, or  keep  capital,  more  or  less,  out  of  manufactures : 
Asd  how  this  can  be  done  without  outting  into  wages 
more  or  less,  we  leaye  aa  a  problem  for  the  solution  of 
the  hamanity  that  loves  to  open  its  mouth  wide  in  de- 
clamation, and  shut  ita  eyes  fast  on  oonseqaences.  That 
io  lessen  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  any  branch 
of  indostry — to  make  any  branch  of  industry  uninriting 
to  the  capitalist— la  to  diminiah  the  demand  for,  and 
lower  the  exchangeable  value  of  that  particnlar  descrip- 
tion of  labour,  we  take  to  be  a  tolerably  safe  position. 
We  know  not  a  more  palpable  common-sense  doctrine 
than  this  :^that  it  is  the  interest  of  every  kind  of  la- 
boorer  that  aa  much  capital  as  possible  should  be  in- 
Toted  in  his  particular  Ime  )  eTery  j^lOOO  of  capital 
attracted,  for  instance^  into  the  cotton  manufacture  is  so 
mnch  added  to  the  competition  of  huyen  in  the  cotton 
lahoorwaarket— every  ieiOQO  withdrawn  is  so  much 
idded  to  the  competition  of  tellen  in  the  labour-market. 
A  law  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  class  of  la- 
boBiers  at  the  expense  of  the  claea  of  eapltalistSi  is  a 
law  for  producing  effects  without  causes — rather,  effects 
igatnst  oaoses.  This  Ten-hours  Bill  may  be  christened 
with  the  finest  names  in  the  vocabulary  of  philanthropy 
--"organisation  of  industry,"  "  new  principles  of  legis- 
lation applied  to  new  social  wants  :"  it  is  neither  more 
sor  leas  than  an  attack  on  the  great  wages-fund  of  the 
country.  Whether  the  wages-fund  is  just  now  in  a  state 
to  stand  the  attack,  let  eontols  at  far— that  sure  index 
to  the  rate  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  profits — 
Buke  answer.  Really  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
that  these  experiments  may  be  carried  too  far.    This 


wages-fund— the  source  And  security  of  peace,  la^, 
order,  individuiil  dud  national  life— we  are  cutting  into 
in  all  directions.  The  Cora-Uw  is  one  large  slice  out  of 
it ;  the  Income  Taxis  another ;  A  Teu-honrs  Bill  Would 
bfe  anothet— hovr  largo  or  small,  experiencfe  only  can 
iell.  We  have  no  love,  Hearen  knows,  for  the  men  rio# 
in  office  ;  but  we  do  thiLnk  them  for  drawing  the  lin« 
here. 

It  id  not  onr  meaning,  in  expressing  this  opinion  Of 
the  Ten-hours  Bill  and  its  advocates,  to  maintain  any 
rigid,  absolute  doctrine  of  legislative  non-iuterferenc6 
with  labour— as  little  as  to  maintain  that  mote  than  ten 
houts'  work,  on  six  days  out  of  seven,  is  good  for  human 
beings.  That  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  society  to  inter- 
fere ih  the  best  way  It  can,  to  protect  those  who  cannot 
protect  themselves  —  to  rescue  the  young,  growing 
stre&gth  of  childhood  from  toil  unfit,  in  quantity  of  qua- 
lity, for  childhood  to  be  tasked  with,— is  a  principld 
against  which  we  have  not  a  word  to  *ay.  But  thd 
principle  must  be  carried  out  with  a  clear  eye  and  a 
steady  hand,  or  it  were  better  let  alone.  The  moro 
recent  factory  evidence  shows,  that  past  interference 
With  children's  labour  in  factories,  has,  in  many  cases^ 
done  the  little  objects  of  legislative  commiseriition  more 
harm  than  good — driving  children  under  the  factory  age 
into  other  and  worse  employments.  Thus,  Mr.  Tufnell 
reports,  that  at  Warrington  the  "horrid  employment** 
of  pin-heading  has  absorbed  numbers  of  those  children 
whom  legislation  protects  from  the  infinitely  less  labo- 
rious and  less  pernicious  factory  work.  It  seems  to  bd 
quietly  taken  for  granted,  all  through  this  Ten-hours 
agitation,  that  factories  are  the  only  places  where  chil- 
dren ar6  set  to  work,  and  that  the  work  is  peculiarly 
severe  in  kind  and  degree :  the  fact  t)eing,  that  kli  pooi^ 
people  make  their  children  work;  and  that  factory-work, 
as  at  present  regulated,  is  about  the  lightest  and  lea^t 
injurious  that  children  can  do.  *^0f  all  the  common 
prejudices,"  says  Mr.  Tufnell,  "  that  exist  with  respect 
to  factory  labour,  there  is  none  more  unfounded  than 
that  which  ascribes  to  ii  excessive  tedium  and  irksome- 
ness  above  other  occupations  f*  and  he  goes  on  to  shoW 
that  this  remark,  "  strange  as  it  may  appear,  apfilied 
peculiarly  to  the  labour  of  children  in  cotton  factories.*' 
Mr.  Senior,  too,  speaks  of  the  *'  unexpectedly  favourable 
impression  made  on  us  all  as  to  the  effects  of  factory 
labour.''  There  is  more  bending  double,  more  straininj^ 
of  young  eyes  or  young  muscles,  more  exposure  to  noxious 
influences  of  various  kinds,  in  almost  any  continuous 
work  that  children  can  be  made  to  do,  than  in  th6 
much-denounced  factory-work  as  now  regulated.  Let 
humanity  interfere  and  legislate,  by  all  means,  in  the 
most  effectual  way  it  can,  to  save  out  of  childhood's  HfS 
the  portion  which  nature  needs  for  growth,  rest,  and 
edncation:  but  let  humanity  take  care  to  know  well 
what  it  is  about,  and  not  make  bad  worse.  If  the 
labour  of  children  and  women  is  to  be  restricted, 
the  labour  of  men  must  be  made  more  yaluable :  and 
this  can  only  be  by  increasing  the  demand  for  la- 
bour :  and  this  can  only  be  by  widening  the  field  for 
the  profitable  employment  of  capital :  and  this  can  only 
be  by  emancipating  commerce  :  and  this,  unfortunately, 
is  precisely  the  one  thing  which  onr  humanity-legislators 
will  not  do.  The  only  safe  and  possible  Ten-hours  Bill 
is  Free  Trade  in  food  and  raw  material. 

Could  we  hope  that  any  word  of  ours  would  be  heard 
by  those  on  whose  credulity  a  purblind  and  one-sided 
humanity  practises  this  delusion  of  twelve-hours'  wages 
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for  tea-honrft'  work— nndunmiahed  wmgea  oat  of  a  di- 
mmiahed  wages-ftmd— we  would  say  to  them,  Whaterer 
yon  doy  take  care  of  the  farmers'  friends;  only  let  them 
become  yoor  fHends,  and  they  will  assuredly  do  for  yon, 
as  they  haTe  done  for  the  poor  ftrmers.  Yon  will  have 
to  pay  for  this  piece  of  philanthropy;  while  they  get  the 
honour  and  glory  of  it.  Not  a  word  has  been  said  of 
any  intended  philanthropist  subseription,  to  make  up 
the  difibrence  between  the  wages  you  get  now,  and  the 
wages  you  will  get  when  this  20  per  cent,  (or  whatever 
it  may  be)  shall  have  been  sliced  off  from  the  wages^flmd. 
Nay,  Lord  Ashley  is  of  the  pleasant  opinion  that  yon  will, 
on  the  whole,  be  "richer  with  less  wages  I"*  Your 
friend  of  the  if  omtii^  Htrald  has  already  begun  to  calcu- 
late how  little  you  can  live  on,  and  opines  that  Mr.  Blight's 
work-people  can,  at  all  erents,  do  rery  comfortably  on 
£1,  9s.  9d.  a-week,  instead  of  £1, 15s.  9d.  Lord  John 
Manners  takes  a  still  more  consolatory  riew :  the  good, 
easy  man  **  has  a  higher  opinion  of  our  great  manufac- 
turers than  to  suppose  that  they  will  yisit  the  shortened 
hours  of  labour  by  a  reduction  of  wages :"  it  being 
the  regular  way  with  our  great  people  in  general,  and 
our  great  manufocturers  in  particular,  when  humanity 
Is  XA  the  case,  to  sink  the  question  of  their  own  solvency. 
On  the  whole,  if  these  lords  and  gentlemen  succeed  in 
making  yon  pay  an  Income  Tax  (somewhat  more  than 
3  per  cent,  it  will  be)  for  their  honour  and  glory,  and 
the  cause  of  humanity,  you  may  rely  on  receiring,  in  re- 
turn, their  kindest  wishes,  their  best  hopes,  and  an  in- 
terest in  their  prayers. 

We  have  left  ourselTes  little  room  to  note  the  progress 
of  Irish  politics  ;  and  Irish  politics  are  of  too  much  mo- 
ment just  now  to  be  brought  in  ^  propos  of  an  English 
Factories  Bill.  In  truth,  there  is  not  mneh  that  we  can 
say— the  grand  question  of  "  What  is  to  be  done  with 
O'Connell  t "  being  still,  at  the  hour  of  this  present  writ- 
ing, a  secret  in  the  Ministerial  breast.  It  were  Tain 
speculating  on  probabilities,  when  the  certainty  will  so 
soon  be  known  to  all  the  world  :  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  our  connction,  that  on  the  yet  unknown 
decision  which  has  been  taken  on  this  question,  depends 
the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  generations 
ifi  come.  Let  that  Old  Man  be  once  sent  to  jail,  and  there 
is  an  end  at  once,'and  once  for  all,  of  altematiyes."  Not 
OTcn  a  Howick  ministry  could  undo  that.  Any  thing 
else,  Ireland  may  forgire  and  forget;  but  not  that.  The 
incarceration  of  O'Connell  will  do  more  to  make  Repeal 
serious  and  real,  than  two  score  more  of  Monster  Meet- 
ings. It  will  make  it  a  religion  ;  and  there  neyer  yet 
was  a  religion  that  was  not  ready  with  its  martyrs,  as 
many  as  might  be  wanted.  There  will  most  probably 
be  no  outbreak,  for  the  present.  The  Irish  people  are 
too  far  on  with  their  political  education— have  had  too 
much  of  the  experience  which  gires  wisdom— to  rebel 
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again  on  an  uncertainty.  But  there  will  be  a  soHevi 
settled,  dogged,  deep-rooted,  and  ineradicable  hatred  of 
British  supremacy,  that  will  cost  ns — ^in  peace,  all  thi 
financial  and  moral  erils  of  an  ordinary  war— in  wv, 
disasters  and  humiliations,  compared  with  which  all  tbi 
calamities  of  any  war  yet  known  to  our  history  an  ligbi 
and  tririal. 

Meanwhile,  Repeal  thriyes,  and  seems  likely  to  tfariTc. 
The  English  people  haye  begun,  and  we  trust  will  go  on, 
to  do  their  part  to  put  it  down— in  the  only  wayii 
which  we  haye  any  right  to  put  it  down— by  denos- 
strating  that  a  spirit  of  justice  to  Ireland  is  in  ns,  which, 
realized  in  legislation,  would  make  Repeal  an  obfion 
superfluity.    It  is  a  pity  we  were  not  sooner  with  ov 
demonstrations;  while  the  grass  grows,  the  steed  starm. 
The  drooping  Repeal  agitation  has  already  abundantly 
reyiyed  under  the  stimulus  of  demonstrations  of  aaotbei 
sort,  from  another  quarter;  and  if  sympathy,  good  wiihes, 
and  a  spirit  of  justice  are  all  that  the  EngHah  people  b&is 
to  send  across  the  channel,  in  company  with  unjust  and 
insulting  legislatiye  acts,— the  answer  of  Irish  self-re- 
spect  and  Irish  common  sense  will  simply  be,  "We an 
sorry  your  kind   intentions  are   so  ineffectual,  good 
English  people;  but  we  are  much  obliged  all  the  same." 
Beliering,  as  we  do,  that  Repeal  would  be  a  measure  foil 
of  mischief  and  tendencies  to  misehlefr-<mly  less  nis- 
chieyous  than  the  forced  maintenance  of  an  unreal  snd 
unequal  Union,— we  do  most  heartily  lament  to  see  the 
flagging  agitation  whipped  up  again  into  new  actiyitj  bj 
the  insolent  Franchise  and  Registration  Bill  of  the  Go- 
yemment.    Lord  Elliot  is  no  doubt  an  extremely  good 
sort  of  man,— just  tb^good  sort  of  man  to  make  a  nsefal 
instrument  fbr  doing  the  worst  sort  of  things :  the 
genuine  Lyndhurst  and  Stanley  mark  is  on  this  biH, 
which  he  so  obligingly  lets  them  call  by  his  name.   It 
begins,— by  the  statutory  adoption  of  the  solyent-tcnant 
test,  — with  «  displacing"  two-thirds,  (25,000  out  of 
40,000  !s  his  Lordship's  calculation),  of  the  present  IVa 
Pound  county  constituency,  whose  political  independ- 
ence makes  them  unpleasant  yoters.    It  goes  on— by  the 
hoax  of  the  Fiye  pound  freeholders,  without  resideBce, 
—to  open  the  door  as  wide  as  the  landlord  hesrt  cu 
wish,  to  the  wholesale  Creation  of  fictitious  yotes.    Aad 
it  finishes— by  the  Thirty  Pound  franchise  without  lease 
— with  making  rotten  boroughs  of  the  whole  of  the  Irish 
oonnties.    Neyer  was  snch  a  desperate  ^plunge"  fa 
conciliation  as  this.  The  Englishman's  poison  is  aeooaat- 
ed  good  eiMragh  fbr  the  Irishaaa's  daily  bread ;  the 
Ghandoe-clause  nuisance  of  the  tenant-at-will— precisely 
the  worst  thing  we  haye  in  our  whole  electoral  law— we 
make  a  present  of  to  Ireland  as  a  boon  and  blessing,  by 
wayof^assimilatingthe  institutions  of  the  two  conntriet." 
If  Goyent-garden  dieen,  and  Birmingham  and  Ijyer- 
pool  sympathisings  haye  meaning  and  power  in  theo, 
Englishmen  will  do,  this  year,  with  Lord  Elliot's  Fnn- 
chise  and  Registration  bill,  what  they  did  last  year  with 
Sir  Jaaos  Gfiham'k  FaetoiwMdQeatio&  BilL 
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Bon  Gavltibb. 

QivlMy  ue  JOB  much  of  an  onAot  I  ^ 

YoDNo  Scotland. 

HAther  so;  on  circuit|  to  the  considerable  disgust  of 
the  jmies.    Bnt  why  do  yon  ask  f 
Bon  Gavltibb. 

Why  donH  yon  torn  Agitator  I  Why  not  nnfbrl  the 
buner  of  the  Ruddy  Lion«  and  make  notoriety  and  a 
liYug  out  of  ^Justice  to  Scotland!"  I  don't  doubt, 
Charles,  that  with  your  principles,  one  might  get  up  a 
strong  general  case  of  injustice  to  our  poor  country, 
ipiite  as  touching  and  pathetic  as  the  tale  of  Erin's 
vroBgi. 

Yovire  ScMUfiD* 

Yes,  and  with  oTen  greater  cause.  Scotland  has  suf- 
feied  from  centralization  far  more  than  the  sister  king- 
dom. Edinburgh  is  the  principal  Tictim,  and  ie  rapidly 
Becoming  a  mere  shell;  while  the  wealth  and  substance, 
tint  skonld  flU  it>  is  caught  in  the  nattona)  onrrent  and 
ikwBbed  in  the  Tortez  of  London.  Your  pig-headed 
pngniatical  citizens  are  too  ailly  to  aee  their  own  in- 
terest. They  croak  about  retrenchment  and  reform  as 
ir  these  things  were  more  important  to  them  than  the 
prosperity  of  their  natire  metropolis;  and  the  English, 
^ffho  have  b  qtdek  eye  for  the  main  ohance,  have  taken  the 
luBt,aad  coaMunoed  ttie  woik  of  aboUtiDn  in  the  north  i 
Bo]f  Gauiaibb, 

Really,  ChBrles— 

YOUNO  SC0TLA>'D. 

0,  by  hearen,  Sir,  it  is  true  1  We  never  were  a  rich 
nation,  but  the  heaviest  hlow  we  have  received  since  the 
Union  is  through  the  agenoy  of  omt  p8end»-|»atriot6. 
*"  Let's  have  retreacbment,"  cried  «Bdted  Sawney,  who 
▼IS  quite  new  to  the  trade*  and  therefore  went  at  it  hip 
And  thigh.  ''By  all  means !"  replied  complacent  John  BulL 
''Are  there  any  little  matters  at  your  end  of  the  island 
that  yen  can  conveniently  spare  1"  Sawney  pointed  to 
the  Outons  and  Excise,  amd  the  Boards  were  mstantly 
tFMsfemd  to  Iioaden.  Then  went  the  Jury  Court, 
CamaisBariee,  Officers  of  State,  every  renmant  of  the 
anciei^t  royalty  and  court  of  the  kingdom.  Incomes 
^re  pared  down  to  the  lowest  ferthing,  royal  bounty 
wppreseM/the  revenues  of  Scotland  peeled  away  like 
the  rind  of  a  plom  ftom  ite  kemiel,*-«U  the  savings  were 
eent  up  to  the  Treasury;  and  we  now  find  that  our 
taxation  is  not  a  farthing  less,  nay  increased,  while  our 
metropolis  is  going  to  pieces  for  want  of  the  very  re- 
venae  that  was  purposely  spared  to  Scotland  as  a  condi- 
tion of  her  surrender  of  separate  legislature  and  power. 
Bon  GAOX.TXBB. 

Bry  yenr  forehead,  my  boy — 

YOUMO  SooTLaND. 

No,  Sir,  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  thank  God 
that  there  is  not  a  single  drop  of  English  blood  within  my 
veins  ;  bat  I  would  sooner  ten  times  over  be  an  English- 
lUB,  than  one  of  those  meddling  Ibols  who  are  driving  ua 

▼OL.  ZIv-HIO.  CXXTI. 


rapidly  to  our  ruin.  If  retrenchment  must  needs  take 
place,  let  it  begin  at  the  fountain  head.  Plethoric 
London  had  better  have  a  care.  The  provinces, — amongst 
which,  I  presume,  they  are  pleased  to  class  the  heredi- 
tary kingdom  of  the  Stuarts,— may  chance  to  awaken 
one  day  from  their  lethargy,  and  unite  against  tlUa 
grossly  partial  system  of  centralisation.  Meanwhile,  so 
long  as  I  have  a  voice  to  raise,  or  a  hand  to  wield  a  pen, 
shall  I  continue  to  execrate  and  expose  the  increcUble 
idiocy  of  the  dotards,  whose  meanness  has  driven  the 
aristocracy  from  their  native  land,  and  whose  shallow 
petulance  and  conceit  are  the  laughing-stocks  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island  ! 

BoN  Gaultieb. 

Malachi  Malagrowther  redivivut  I  Right  there,  at  al  1 
events. 

YooNO  Scotland. 

Is  itnot  a  notorious  fact,  that  one-half  of  the  trades- 
men in  Edinburgh  subsist  entirely  upon  the  Court  of 
Session !  And  yet,  heaven  help  their  understandings  I  I 
believe  a  moiety  of  them  would  be  glad  to  see  that 
venerable  institution  swept  away  to-morrow,for  no  better 
reason,  than  because  it  is  ancient  and  venerable. 
Bon  Gavltixb. 

Hino  %U<B  lackrjftMf!  The  Parliament  House  will  com- 
bat valorously  for  its  own.  Were  I  minister,  I  would 
rather  thrust  my  huid  in  a  hive  of  hornets  thui  attempt 
to  lay  a  finger  on  a  sheriffship.  I  will  not  say,  however, 
that  I  diifer  from  you  in  essentials,  though  your  picture 
may  be  somewhat  highly  charged.  Scotland  has  allowed 
herself  to  be  outwitted,  and  is  now  paying  the  penalty. 
Why  should  not  Edinbuigh  have  a  Vice-regal  Court  as 
well  as  Dublin  I  The  revenues  of  the  al^lished  and 
curtailed  ofilces,  which  are  now  most  improperly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Treasury,  would  defray  the  greater  part, 
if  not  the  whole  of  the  expense  ;  and  our  nobility  and 
gentry,  instead  of  squandering  their  incomes  in  London, 
where  they  are  nobodies,  might  take  their  legitimate 
station  as  the  leaders  of  Scottish  society,  and  spare  us 
the  mortification  of  knowing  that  we  are  Provincials,  not 
only  in  substance,  but  in  name. 

Young  Scotland. 

Tme  !  But  who  will  venture  to  be  the  leader  in  such 
a  movement  1  The  Whigs  dare  not  do  it ;  indeed,  their 
policy,  like  everything  else  they  have  attempted,  has 
been  most  ruinous  for  Scotland.  The  Conservatives, 
again,  are  supine  and  timid,  distmstfiil  of  their  own 
strength,  and  almost  slavish  in  their  acquiescence  to  the 
vfill  of  ministers.  There,  for  example,  was  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Kirk  Act,  than  which  a  more  useless  piece  of 
legislation  never  cumbered  the  statute-book  1  I  never 
met  one  Conservative  who  could  hold  up  his  head  and 
defend  it ;  and  yet  it  was  carried  simply  because  no  Scot- 
tish member  (with  the  exception  of  the  Non-intrusion 
champions)  would  rise  up  in  opposition.  If  this  state  of 
things  eontinnes,  we  may  shut  up  shop,  and  start  for 
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London  or  Sydney.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  £1500  per 
annum  was  filched  from  Edinburgh.  We  have  now  no 
Solicitor  of  Excise. 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
Why  don't  the  papers  take  the  matter  up ! 

Young  Scotland. 
They  have  no  pluck ;  and,  indeed,  they  look  on  as  in- 
differently as  if  they  were  in  the  pay  of  the  Southron. 
O  for  an  hour  of  glorious  old  Belhaven ! 
Bon  Gaultibb. 
And  the  knaveswill  be  fingeringwithoureunrenoyitoo  1 

YocNo  Scotland. 
Pshaw  !  what  pigeon-livered  slaves  are  we,  that  they 
dare  pluck  our  beards  in  this  fashion  t    Not  that  I  haye 
any  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  heaven  knows  ! 
BoN  Gaultieb. 
Charles,  it  is  a  pity  that  you  are  not  a  Robert  Macaire. 

Young  Scotland. 
Wherefore ! 

BoN  Gaultieb. 
Any  man  with  the  intellects  of  that  acute  Chevalier 
of  St.  Lazarus,  might  make  a  good  thing  of  it  just  now. 
Saunders,  who  used  to  be  as  cautious  as  a  trapped  ra- 
coon, has  been  fairly  bit  by  the  tarantula  of  speculation, 
and  is  going  a-head  with  rather  more  than  the  vehement 
emphasis  of  a  Yankee.    Three  railway  lines  from  Eng- 
land in  the  market  at  once  !    Is  Scotland  an  El  Ihrado, 
and  are  the  Southrons  coming  to  overrun  us ! 
Young  Scotland. 
Pooh  !  the  Caledonian  line  will  pay  handsomely ;  and 
10  will  the  Central  to  Perth. 

BoN  Gaultieb. 
Doubtless.  Yon  hold  stock  in  them.   Bat  the  others! 

YouNC^  Scotland. 
Are  not  the  shares  at  a  premium  I 
BoN  Gaultibb. 
So  much  the  worse !    The  greenhorns  never  buy  in  at 
first,  but  are  sweated  by  the  original  stock-holders. 
Night  and  day  the  bellows  of  Prospectus  are  kept  in  per- 
petual puff.    Strata  of  coal  are  discovered,  which  have 
not  been  worked  since  the  days  of  Julius  Ctesar;  and  pigs 
of  lead,  with  the  stamp  of  the  Twentieth  Legion,  are 
fished  from  morasses,  to  testify  the  exuberance  of  ga- 
lena.   A  population  starts  up  on  each  side  of  the  rail 
as  miraculously,  and  more  rapidly,  God  wot,  than  the 
harvest  of  the  serpent's  teeth;  and  Sawneys, on  the 
muirland,  are  far  more  plentiftil  than  snipes  t 
Young  Scotland. 
'Tis  a  wholesome  state  of  things.  Let's  start  a  company, 

Bon  Gaultieb, 
Agreed.    Yon  shall  be  Secretary,  I  Perpetual  Chair* 
sian.    What  shall  it  be  I 

Young  Scotland. 
I  vote  against  water.    I  hate  Father  Mathew  1 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
Confound  gas  I 

Young  Scotland. 
And  the  devil  take  Canal  stock  1    What  say  you  to  a 

BoN  Gaultieb. 

Profitable— but  low.    I  demur  to  the  propriety  of 
encouraging  the  lower  orders  to  avunculate  their  blan- 
kets and  gridirons.    Think  you  a  Joint-stock  Company 
for  ensuring  Law-pleas  would  pay  t 
Young  Scotland. 

At  any  rate,  we  should  receive  the  cordial  thanks  of 
the  Faculty.  There  is  sore  grumbling  among  the  juniors 
in  the  Outer-House  at  the  paucity  of  multiple-poindings. 
But  I  don't  think  the  field  is  suffieiently  extensive. 
More  than  half  the  applications  would  be  made  tii  forma 
pauperis,  with  juratory  caution  only  for  the  payment  of 
the  premiums,  and  capital  would  be  required  for  the 
Fee-fund.    It  won't  answer. 

Bon  Gaultieb. 

I  have  it  I  The  Gbeat  National  Union  Joint- 
Stock  Wbiskt-Toddt  Company  of  Scotland,  with  a 
lUservoir  on  the  Calton  UiU,  calculated  to  mix  and  pro- 
ject seven  thousand  gallons  of  that  incomparable  fluid, 
per  minute,  through  pipes  to  be  conveyed  to  every  house 
in  the  city  and  sabnrbs,and  a  main  pipe  direct  to  Glasgow ! 


Young  Scotland. 
Our  fortune  is  made  !    What  a  splendid  idea !  Atod- 
diometer  in  every  cellar,  and  tumblers  piping  with  pe- 
rennial hotness  I    Methinks  I  see  the  great  piston  of  tbt 
central  steam-engine  go  crashing  through  the  hilla  of 
sugar  {    We  must  make  the  Thane  supenntendant 
BoN  Gaultieb. 
Preparatory  to  kni^thood,  yes.    Apropos,  what  m 
the  Free  Kirk  doing  t 

YouNO  Scotland. 


Bon  Gaultieb  {rirtgt,) 
Oysters ! 

Young  Scotland. 
Do  you  mean  to  deny — 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
My  dear  boy,  I  mean  to  deny  nothing ;  only  I  would 
rather  hear  you  upon  any  other  subject.  Yon  hare » 
slight  tendency  to  apoplexy,  Charles,  and  I  neTer  feel 
comfortable  when  I  see  the  veins  on  your  forehead  look 
so  flushed  and  full.  Take  down  a  volume  of  the  ch^sics, 
and  calm  yourself  with  Ovid.  Why  will  you  not  trani. 
late  the  Epistles  from  Pontus  1 

Young  Scotland. 
They  are  too  lachrymose;  but  a  beantifil  artide 
might  be  written  from  them.  The  scenes  of  his  exile 
are  painted  like  a  winter  piece.  How  terrible  to  the 
indolent  and  luxurious  Italian  must  have  been  the  llo^ 
rors  of  the  Thraoian  climate  ! 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
Ovid  had  no  pluck,  else  he  might  have  amnaed  bin* 
self  profitably  by  driving  a  trade  in  ermine  skins.  Tan 
me  oiF  a  ballad  uiempore. 

Young  Scotland. 
From  what  I 

Bon  Gaultieb, 
The  Metamorphoses.    I  suspect  yon  have  done  tl9 
Art  of  Love  already. 

Young  Scotlanp. 
Will  you  haye  the  story  of  Lyoaon  t 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
Good :  aad  let  the  metre  be  roan4  and  flowing, 

Young  Scotukp. 
As  Chevy  Chace,    Here  goes, 

THE  BALLAD  OF  LYCAOI^. 
raoM  OVID. 

Out  spoke,  then,  Jove  to  the  ffods  above. 

As  they  sate  in  their  skiey  ball, 
*<  The  deed  is  done,  and  the  forfeit  won. 

Then  list,  my  children  all, 
While  I  speak  the  crimes  of  those  feazfel  tisieS) 

Too  black  to  he  forgiTen, 
And  the  cry  of  wrath  that  rose  from  eaith, 

And  drew  us  down  from  Heaven  \ 

^  In  form  and  h^  like  the  human  nee, 

We  hush*d  our  thunders  still, 
And  glided  down  from  the  hoaiy  erown 

Of  the  high  Olympian  kill. 
The  world  we  made  so  itesh  and  fair 

Was  now  like  a  desert  grown. 
For  the  stain  of  blood  was  everywhere, 

And  the  altars  were  overthrown. 

*'  We  took  our  way,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

Over  Mienalus  dark  and  grim. 
And  we  heard  the  howl  of  the  beasts  that  provl 

In  Cyllene^s  forests  dim. 
We  wandered  tlicough  Lycoeus,  too, 

Swart  with  its  pine  trees^  shade. 
And  we  reachM  the  floor  of  the  tyrant^  door 

As  the  daylight  *gan  to  fade. 

**  Then  made  we  sign  of  our  might  divine. 

And  the  people  straight  kneelM  down, 
But  Lycaon  chafed  at  his  subjects*  £uth, 

And  checks  them  with  his  frown. 
<  The  troth  we  Ml  test  of  this  holy  gneat,* 

The  tyrant  thus  began, 
*  And  if  his  powers  be  more  than  oars, 

Let  the  god  eoUpse  the  man  1* 
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<*  He  thosgiit  ta  erMp,  wben  «I1  map  tlatp, 

Anned  with  a  tren^ant  blada, 
And  pierce  the  haart  of  tha  Btrangar  wigbl, 

In  nifl  own  pavilion  laid. 
Bat  fint  to  try  if  •  haavaiil]^  aya 

GobU  fathom  hit  fool  deaign, 
Ha  ftainad  bi«  hand  in  a  mortftl*!  blood| 

Era  be  bathed  it  red  in  mine. 

<'  A  barald  lay  in  bii  bonia  that  day, 

A  aatian*k  nledga  to  bim» 
Bat  tha  eaitin  dew  him  m  ha  ilapt. 

And  hewed  him  limb  from  limo ! 
With  cara  he  dranad  that  odioui  feaat, 

Then  with  a  horrid  sneer 
He  bade  ua  come  to  the  banquet  room 

And  tasta  bia  royal  cheer. 
**  In  wrath  and  in  I  made  the  flro 

Throoffb  the  vaulted  dwelling  roar, 
And  haned  the  fonl  Penatea  down 

On  their  master^a  tainted  floor. 
la  fear  aad  dismay  ha  fled  away 

Tothaforeatsolitadas, 
Aad  bowled  alone,  like  a  guilty  gbait. 

In  the  vild  Arcadian  woods. 
**  Per  days  and  days  he  wandarM  thaia, 

A  wratab  by  heaven  accurst. 
The  viaooas  foam  from  his  black  lips  flew, 

And  his  sool  was  mad  with  thirst. 
He  cried  for  blood,  he  raved  for  blood. 

Till  a  fearful  change  began, 
And  he  turned  to  rand  the  peaceful  flocks, 

And  lost  the  shape  of  man. 
**  His  shoulders  bare  waro  clothed  with  hair, 

Bis  limbs  grew  long  and  lean, 
Yet  still  you  might  trace  on  his  wolfish  fiiea 

What  once  the  wretch  had  been. 


The  grisly  locks  wen  hard  aad  t/ASf 

The  eye  was  cold  and  keen. 
And  the  savage  sneer  of  Lycaon*s  mouth 
In  the  famubed  wolf  waa  seen !  ** 
Bon  Gaultikb. 
That  Iftit  itaiusa  is  first  rate ;  bn|  the  reii  ia  not  worUi 
preserving. 

YouNO  Scotland. 
Thank  yon.    Ifoi  Aao  novimtu  essa  nikU.   When  X  do 
something  that  is  worth  preserving,  I  sbaVt  leave  yea 
to  find  it  out.    You  don't  mean  to  pretend  that  fftm  have 
ever  done  any  thing  to  merit  the  amber  of  immortality  1 
BoN  Gaoltibr. 
Certainly  not.    You  know  very  well  that  literature  is 
only  my  toy ;  and  nothing  worth  a  week's  remembraneo 
will  ever  be  done  by  any  man  who  treats  it  ai  aneh« 
Magaiine  artieles  are  not  literature. 
Young  Scotland. 
If  they  be,  heaven  help  my  ignorance  1    I  noTer  read 
a  magazine. 

BON  GAULTirat. 

Who  does  I  It  is  quite  enough  to  write  In  them. 
Charles,  do  yon  know  any  thing  of  Virgil's  minor  poemsl 
YouNo  Scotland. 

Not  more  than  I  picked  up  at  school,  where  I  used  to 
turn  to  them  in  despair  from  that  everlasting  ptas  JEneoM 
and  his  twaddle.  Thanks  to  Apollo,  I  am  in  a  state  of 
pleasant  ignorance  as  to  their  demerits.  They  are  mb< 
bish,  of  oourse.  All  minor  poems  are,  my  own  inelnded. 
Bon  Gaultibr. 

Yon  shall  Judge.  I  turned  off  one  of  them— the  Coutt 
—over  my  ooffee  this  morning.  I  like  it  much ;  and  if 
Virgil  did  not  vrrite  it,  as  some  of  the  eonunentators  say, 
the  greater  pity  for  him.    Thus  it  runs— 


THfi  INVITATION  OF  THE  TAVERN  DANCING  GIRL. 

PROM  VIROIL. 

See  the  Syrian  girl,  her  tresses  with  the  Greek  ttatm  bound. 
Skilled  to  strike  the  castanets,  and  foot  it  to  thair  marry  sound. 
Through  the  tavem*s  reeky  chamber,  with  her  cheeks  all  flushed  with  wine. 
Strikes  the  rattling  reeds,  and  dancea,  while  around  the  guasta  zaalina. 

Wharafore  thus,  footsore  and  wetfy,  plod  through  summar'a  dost  and  beat.* 
Batter  oV  the  wine  to  linger,  laid  in  yonder  cool  retreat! 
There  are  casks,  and  cans,  and  goblets,— roses,  fifes,  and  lutea  aro  there, — 
Shady  walks,  where  arching  branches  oool  for  us  the  sultry  air. 
There,  from  some  Maenalian  grotto,  all  unseen,  some  rustic  maid 
Pipes  bar  shepherd  notes,  that  babble  sweetly  through  the  listening  glade. 
There,  in  cask  pitched  newly  over,  is  a  vintage  clear  and  strong ; 
There,  amonr  the  trees,  a  brooklet  brawls  with  murmurs  hoarse  along ; 
There  be  garLuids,  where  the  violet,  minsling  with  the  crocus,  blows, 
Chaplets  of  the  saffron  twining  through  toe  blushes  of  the  rose ; 
Lilies,  too,  which  Acheloea  sull  in  wicker  baskets  bring. 
Lilies  fresh  and  sparkling,  newly  dipped  within  some  virgin  spring. 
There  are  little  cheeses  mso,  dried  between  the  verdant  rushes, 
Yellow  plums,  the  bloom  upon  them,  which  they  took  from  automn*i  blushes, 
Chestnuts,  apples  ripe  and  rosy,  cakes  which  Ceres  might  applaud ; 
Here,  too,  dwelleth  gentle  Amor ;  here  is  Bacchus,  jovial  god ! 
Blood-red  mulberries,  and  clusters  of  Uie  trailing  vine  between, 
Rush-bound  cucumbers  are  there,  too,  with  their  sides  of  aznre-grean. 
There,  too,  stands  the  oottaga-guardian,  in  bis  band  a  willow«hook, 
But  ha  bears  no  other  weapon :  maidens  unabashed  may  look. 
Come,  my  Alibida,  hither !    See !  your  ass  is  fidrly  beat ; 
Snare  him,  as  I  know  you  love  him.    How  he's  panting  with  tha  beat ! 
Now  from  brake  and  bush  is  bursting  the  cicad**s  shrilly  note ; 
fi*en  the  lizard  now  is  biding  in  some  cool  sequestered  spot. 
Lay  thee  down  l—^o  fail  were  folly— by  the  glassy  fountain's  brink, 
Caw  your  goblet  in  the  crystal,  cool  it  ever  ere  you  drink. 
Come,  and  let  thy  weariea  body  *neatb  the  shady  vine  repose. 
Come,  aad  bind  thv  languid  temples  with  a  chaplet  of  the  rose ! 
Come,  and  ye  shall  gather  kisses  from  the  lips  of  yon  figiir  girl ; 
He  whose  forehead  ne^er  relaxes,  neV  looks  smilinr,  is  a  churl ! 
Why  should  we  reserve  these  fragrant  garlands  for  toe  thankless  dust  ? 
Would  ye  that  their  sweets  weregatherM  for  the  monumental  bust  ? 
Wine  there! — wine  and  dice  ! — ^lV-morrow*s  fears  shall  fools  alone  benumb. 
By  the  ear  Death  pulls  me.    <*  Live !  **  be  whispers  softly.    <*  Live ;  I  come !  ** 

There  is  an  Italian  Hunter's  Tryst  for  you  I    Is  not 
ttia  whole  picture  delicious ! 

YouNo  Scotland  (RlngBy  and  Waiter  enten,) 
George— a  box  of  orainges ;  two  drums  of  figs ;  grapes 
-^  jar  of  them !  and  a  couple  of  bottles  of  claret  I 
I  iroosr  xamiaku  in  hewUdermeja,)  There  is  no  sitting 
•tiU,  with  such  a  picture  as  that  before  one.  It  is  as 
iQU  of  rich  and  varied  colour  as  one  of  Rabena's  pic- 


tures, or  a  London  fruit-shop.  My  mouth  waters  afler 
these  plums  and  cheeses.  Oh,  for  a  pottle  of  mulberries  I 
BoN  Gavltier. 
Pshaw !  yon  are  always  thinking  of  the  sensual  and 
material.  For  my  part,  now,  I  am  decidedly  enamoured 
of  that  pretty  barmaid,  with  her  basket  of  lilies,  bedropt 
with  dewy  diamonds.  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  ple*^ 
sant  than  an  afternoon  spent  in  sporting  with  sndi  an 
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Amaryllis  in  the  shade.   Of  ooune  we  should  not  forget 
the  fruit  and  wine  entirely. 

YouNo  Scotland. 
Of  course  not ;  you  are  too  old  a  snake  for  that. — 
Sine  Cerere  d  BacchofHget  Venus,  Why,  it  is  my  firm 
oonyiction  you  would  be  kissing  your  goblet  twice,  for 
once  that  you  thought  of  doing  the  same  honour  to  the 
lips  of  the  aforesaid  Acheloes.  You  playing  Adonis  ! 
Come,  now,  Bon,  were  you  ever  really,  and  h(m&  fide, 
and  in  downright  earnest,  in  lore  1 
BoN  Gaultier. 
Was  I  ever  out  of  it !  Since  ever  I  have  known  my- 
self, or  ''had  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desire,"  I 
have  been  a  slave  to  the  sex ;  a  yery  martyr.  I  have 
experienced  the  passion  in  all  its  shapes;  the  boy's 
fancy  for  his  playmate,  a  thing  begotten  of,  and  nurtur- 
ing the  dawning  sense  of  the  beautiftil, — pretty  pas- 
time of  the  heart  and  lips;  the  youngster's  moping 
dream, — a  condition  of  sheer  lunacy ;  the  preposterous 
delusion  of  the  man,  that  out  of  a  pair  of  fine  eyes  eoigures 
something  a  little  higher  than  the  angels,  and  discovers 
its  mistake  the  first  week  of  the  honeymoon,  by  finding 
that  its  idol  has  neither  mind,  temper,  spirits,  nor  heart. 
Yotmo  Scotland.  • 

But  you  don't  call  these  love,  surely  t 

Bon  Gaultier. 
They  make  up  the  best  part  of  what  passes  current 
for  it.  There  is  another  species  of  love,— and  the  only 
one  that  deserves  the  name, — absolute  and  impassioned, 
as  Romeo's,  manly  as  Othello's,  and  pure  and  reverential 
as  Dante's  for  his  Beatrice  ;  but  of  that  it  is  not  my  hint 
to  speak.  It  is  not  for  profone  tongues  or  ears  like  yours 
and  mine,  Qiarles. 

YouNo  Scotland. 
"  A  thing  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell,"  eh  ?    Heigho  I 
Well,  I  believe  you  are  right.    I  have  in  my  day,  like 
Touchstone,  suffered  sore  extremity  for  love.    The  woeful 
sonnets  that  I  penned  would  have  kept  the  Met/ropolUan 
in  poetry.    Did  you  ever  do  any  thing  in  that  way,  Bon  I 
Bon  Gaultier. 
Oh,  bless  you,  yes  t    I  always  had  a  neat  hand  at  the 
sonnet;  and  even  now,  I  could  improvise  you  half  a  dozen, 
and  ''love,  still  love"  should  be  the  theme  of  them  all. 
Suppose  we  try  one  in  the  Shaksperian  vein !  as  thus  :— 
BEAUTY  AND  LOVE. 
If  to  be  all  that  tuneful  men  have  sung, 
Of  beauty  that  hath  cliarmed  the  world  away. 
Of  tresses,  where  the  amorous  winds  do  play, 
Curling  full  sighingly  their  folds  among  ; 
Of  lips,  whereon  the  sweets  of  Hybia  hung, 
Of^cheeks,  where  by  the  rose  the  lily  Uy, 
Of  radiant  brows,  and  eyes  serenely  gay, 
Proud  of  the  joyous  witcheiy  they  flung  ; 
If  to  be  all  another^,  mind  and  heart. 

To  nothing  see,  save  by  that  other's  eyes. 
To  have  no  thought,  but  she  is  there,  a  part, 
No  ho[>e,  no  joy,  but  with  her  imace  dies  ; 
If  this  be  beauty,  and  true  love  aecreed. 
Then  do  I  love,  and  thou  art  figtir  indeed ! 
YouNo  Scotland. 
Ah  !  very  prettily  turned,  indeed,  for  a  gentleman  of 
your  years. 

BoN  Gaultier. 
My  years  !   You  are  personal.   What  is  that  you  have 
got  there  t    Monckton  Mihes'  Palm  Leavet  ? 
Young  Scotland. 
Sloe  leaves,  I  should  say,  to  all  appearance !    Cold  as 
a  coquette,  and  as  matter-of-fact  as  an  apple-dumpUnf . 
Call  you  this  poetry ! 

BoN  Gaultier. 
What! 

Young  Scotland. 
^T>y  this— the  first  I  have  opened  upon.    It  is  styled 
"  2A«  Turk  at  Ccnstantinoph  tu  the  Franks    Harris 
Nicolas  could  not  be  more  prosaic. 

For  History  is  not  silent,  what  ire  did. 

Long  ere  we  crushed  to  dust  the  Grecian  name, 
It  was  no  Western,  to  whom  Bajazid 
Surrendered  his  long  heritage  of  fame. 
Good  heavens  !  we  shall  have  Euclid  in  the  Spenserian 
r*tanz»  next.    I'll  rhyme  you  so  by  the  ell-^ 


Sam.  Rogers  kept  a  shop  in  Regent  Street, 
And  dealt  extensively  in  sugar  candy. 

Where  of  a  forenoon  people  came  to  eat 
Mince  pies,  and  wash  them  down  with  cherry  brsndy. 
BoN  Gaultier. 

Come,  come,  you  are  too  hard  upon  Milnes.  I  grant 
you,  that  his  principle  in  poetry  is  a  bad  one.  He  makes 
reflection  predominate  over  passion,  and  there  lies  the 
grand  mistake.  Passion  is  the  all  in  all  in  poetry.  We 
do  not  go  to  it  either  for  our  facts  or  our  uetaphysies : 
we  want  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  heart  speaking  oat  in 
the  language  of  universal  truth,  and  interfusing  the  in- 
animate objects  of  nature  with  its  own  stirring  l^-blood. 
Young  Scotland. 

Right,  old  fellow  I  Give  me  the  poet  who  nikes 
your  heart  bum  within  you,  who  sends  your  blood  danc- 
ing along  your  veins  in  a  stronger  current, who  makes  joa 
lose  yourself  in  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  himself  or  his 
heroes.  What  heresy  is  this  of  Monckton  Mihes! 
'*  To  interest  or  benefit  «s,  poetry  must  be  reflectire, 
sentimental,  subjective ;  it  must  accord  with  the  con- 
scious, analytics!  spirit  of  present  men ;  it  most  be 
deeper  than  description,  more  lasting  than  passion,  more 
earnest  than  pleasure ;  it  must  help,  or  pretend  to  help, 
the  mind  of  man  out  of  the  struggles  and  entanglements 
of  life." 

BoN  Gaultier. 

And  it  does  so,  precisely  because  it  is  vivid  in  descrip- 
tion, profound  in  passion,  and  productive  of  earnest 
enjoyment ;  when  it  wants  these  qualities,  it  is  nanght. 
But  it  is  not  bv  putting  the  aphorisms  of  Mohanuned  or 
Confhcius,  or  ^  the  solemn  facts  of  truth,"  into  smooth 
couplets,  that  any  writer  will  help  the  mind  of  man  ont 
of  the  struggles  and  entanglements  of  life.  We  hare  too 
much  reflection,  and  too  many  facts,  thrust  upon  us  erer^ 
day  of  our  lives.  What  we  want  is  imagination  and 
impulse. 

YorNO  Scotland. 

And  mark  the  conceit  of  the  ^  to  interest  or  beneiit 
1M."  Us,  forsooth  !    We  poor  snakes  must  have  stronger 
food  than  the  *^  words  that  vrise  Milton  and  brave  Ra- 
leigh spoke."    Shakspere  is  not  good  enough  for  us. 
BoN  Gaultier. 

Hand  me  the  volume.  Here  is  a  poem,  the  best  to 
the  book,  and  a  very  beautiful  one,  too,  of  its  class.  U 
is  entitled 

LOSS  AND  GAIN. 
Myriad  roses,  unregretted,  perish  b  their  vernal  bleom. 
That  the  essence  of  their  sweetness  once  yonr  beauty  may 

perfume. 
Myriad  veins  of  richest  life-blood  empty  forth  their  pricelesi 

worth 
To  exalt  one  Will  imperial  over  spacious  realms  of  eartb. 

Myriad  hearts  are  pained  and  broken,  that  otse  poet  may  be 

taught 
To  discern  the  shapes  of  passion,  and  deeeribe  them  as  he  ongbL 

Myriad  minds  of  heavenly  temper  pass  as  passes  moon  or  star, 
That  one  philosophic  spirit  may  ascend  the  solar  car. 
Sacrifice  and  self-devotion  hallow  earth  and  fill  the  skies. 
And  the  meanest  life  is  sacred  whence  the  highest  may  arise  I 
Young  Scotland. 
Very  pretty,  I  daresay ;  but  ray  taete  is  ibr  something 
much  more  simple  in  poetry-^less  eonscioosy  le»  analytic. 
BoN  Gaultier. 
•*We  murder  to  dissect."    Beauty  and  |»ssion  are 
like  love  in  the  beautifVil  fkble  of  Apuleiue.    They  die 
under  the  scrutiny  of  prying  eyes.    Have  you  seen 
D'Arlincourt's  Three  Kingdoms  7 

Young  Scotland. 
Yes. 

BON  GaULTI£R« 

What  is  it  like ! 

YouNO  Scotland. 

St.  Peray.  Sparkling,  frothy,  and  thin.  I  shonH 
take  him  to  be  a  brave,  chivalrous,  credulous  soul,  sent 
into  the  world  some  three  centuries  too  late,  so  that, 
failing  the  lance  of  the  tournament,  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  the  pen.  On  the  whole  I  like 
the  Vicomte.  His  admiration  for  Scotland  is  exeeasiTf, 
and  he  writes  with  much  unction  on  the  Forty-flve. 
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Bon  Gaultier. 
The  century  is  approaching  its  completion.  Next  year^ 
Charles,  we  must  bold  a  commemoratiTe  dinner  at  Pres- 
tonpans. 

YouNO  Scotland. 
Erery  nan  shall  be  dressed  in  tartan.  We  shall  sink 
all  memory  of  the  intervening  years,  and  deport  our- 
sehes  aa  if  the  tramp  of  Cope's  retreating  horsemen 
were  still  ringing  in  onr  ears.  Oh  that  I  should  have 
liTed  so  late  I 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
Comfort  yourself :  you  are  better  as  you  are.   A  hun- 
dred years  ago  yon  would  infallibly  have  been  hanged 
aod  quartered. 

YouNo  Scotland. 
If  so,  I  could  but  have  died  with  Balmerino  I 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
Not  quite.   Your  peerage  would  but  have  dated  from 
StGezmains.    Yon  might,  however^  have  run  a  fair 
chance  of  decorating  the  gates  of  Carlisle. 
YouNQ  Scotland. 
Heigho !  I  am  becoming  weary  of  this  wicked  world. 
Railways,  factories,  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law  league,  will 
be  the  death  of  me.   Once  we  were  a  nation  of  warriors, 
then  of  stateionen,  then  of  merchants ;  and  now,  heaven 
help  us !  we  are  degenerating  into  a  wilderness  of  bag- 
men. I  have  flerious  thoughts  of  bolting  and  e0tablish- 
ing  a  new  dyjiaaty  elsewhere. 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
Kot  a  bafi  plan.    There  must  be  plenty  of  kingdoms 
about  the  Caspian  to  be  had  for  asking.  Europe  is  little 
more  than  a  heap  of  decayed  ashes,  without  fire  or  heat; 
and  I  too  feel  my  fingers  beooming  frosty.    If  you  emi- 
grate, Charles,  what  favoured  spot  will  you  select! 
Don't  choose  too  savage  a  neighbourhood.   These  athle- 
tic limbs  of  yours  are  too  precious  to  be  barbecued  for 
the  exelnaive  gratification  of  the  cannibals. 
Young  Scotland, 
For  Tahiti  I !    I  have  the  portrait  of  Queen  Pomare 
hnog  up  in  my  bed-room.    She  is  a  lovely  creature. 
Bon  Gaultieb. 
Prince  Consort  of  the  Polynesia  t 

Young  Scotland. 
Why  not !   There  is  royal  blood  in  these  veins,  and  I 
feel  a  nascent  appetite  for  bread-fruit.    Here  goes  for  a 
song  on  the  occasion.    I  have  not  shaken  the  cobwebs 
oat  of  my  throat  to-night. 

SONG  OF  THE  ENNUY^. 
Am — "One  Bumper  at  Parting.** 
Vm  '^'^^^9  and  sick,  and  disgusted 

With  Britain^a  mechanical  din ; 
Where  I*m  much  too  well  known  to  be  trusted, 

And  nlagaily  pesteied  for  tin ; 
Where  love  has  two  eyes  for  your  banker. 

And  one  chilly-  gkMce  tor  yourself  ; 
Where  a  soul  can  afford  to  he  franker, 

But  when  it  *b  well  garnished  with  pelf. 

I^  sick  of  the  whole  race  of  poets, 

EnuLsculate,  missy,  and  flno ; 
They  brew  their  small-heer,  and  don*t  know  its 

IMstinction  from  full-bodied  wine. 
Vm  siek  of  the  proeers,  tfiat  house  up 

At  drowsy  St.  Stephens^  ainH  you? 
I  want  some  strong  spirits  to  rouse  up 

A  good  revolution  or  two  ! 
Vm  siek  of  a  land,  where  each  morrow 

RepMts  the  dull  tale  of  to-day, 
Where  you  canH  even  find  a  new  sorrow. 

To  cutfe  vour  stale  pleasures  away. 
I^  nek  of  olue-stockings  horrific, 

Steam,  railroads,  gas,  scrip,  and  consols  ; 
So  VU  off  where  the  golden  Pacific 

Bound  islands  of  paradise  rolls. 
There  the  passions  shall  revel  unfettered, 

And  the  heart  never  speak  but  in  truth. 
And  the  intellect,  wholly  unlettered, 

Be  bright  witii  the  freedom  of  youth. 
There  the  eertfa  can  rejoice  in  her  blossoms, 

UnsnUted  by  vapour  or  soot ; 
And  there  chimpanzees  and  opossums 

Shall  i^yfally  pelt  me  with  fruit. 


There  111  sit  with  my  dark  Orianaa 

In  groves  by  the  murmuring  sea. 
And  they'll  give,  as  I  suck  tiie  bananas. 

Their  kisses,  nor  ask  them  from  me. 
They'll  never  torment  me  for  sonnets, 

Nor  bore  me  to  death  with  their  own ; 
Theyll  ask  not  for  shawb  nor  for  bonnets. 

For  milliners  there  are  unknown. 
There  my  couch  shall  be  earth's  freshest  flowers. 

My  curtains  the  night  and  the  stars. 
And  my  spirit  shall  gather  new  powers, 

Uncramped  by  conventional  bars, 
liove  for  love,  truth  for  truth  ever  giving, 

My  days  shall  be  manfully  sped ; 
I  shall  know  that  I'm  loved  while  I'm  living, 

And  be  wept  by  fond  eyes  when  I'm  dead ! 

Bon  Gaultier. 
The  hot  water,  my  dear  boy  1  That  last  stanza  finished 
my  tumbler.  How  pleasantly,  Charles,  one  could  dream 
away  this  life  in  the  sunny  glades  of  Otaheite  1 
Young  Scotland. 
My  fizst  act  would  be  to  maroon  the  missionaries,  and 
abolish  rum :  my  second,  to  have  a  regular  bishop  sent 
out  from  Scotland,  who  should  receive  his  tithes  in  kind ; 
and  my  third,  to  play  the  mischief  with  Dupetit  Thenars, 
if  I  ever  caught  him  within  the  limits  of  my  jurisdiction. 
I  should  have  no  parliament  or  democratic  nonsense  of 
that  sort.  My  government  should  be  a  mild  paternal 
despotism :  no  punishment  severer  than  imprisonment 
for  life  : — with  as  little  encouragement  to  commerce  and 
manufactures  as  possible.  Pigs  should  be  plentifhl,  and 
bananas  abnndant ;  and  when  at  last,  at  a  ripe  old  age, 
I  should  be  laid  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  by  the  side 
of  my  beloved  Pomare,  there  should  be  mourning  and 
lamentation  throughout  a  hundred  islands  for  the  loss  of 
the  patriarch  of  the  Pacific. 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
My  dear  Charles,  you  afibct  me  I 

Young  Scotland. 
Yes  I  Tennyson  is  right.    Civilisation  is  all  humbug. 
"  OS  with  these  lendings  V*  I  am  weary  of  small  clothes, 
and  yearn  for  the  simple  habit  and  graceful  freedom  of 
the  savage. 

Bon  Gaultier. 
Such  tastes  may  be  gratified  in  the  North,  without  the 
necessity  of  so  long  a  voyage. 

Young  Scotland. 
Sneering  demon! 

Bon  Gaultier. 
Montieur  Violet,  by  his  own  account,  has  done  the 
business.  He  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  Ca9ique  of  California, 
and  yet  cannot  be  much  above  twenty. 
Young  Scotland. 
What  is  the  said  Violet  t 

Bon  Gaultier. 
Either  a  fiction,  a  Mendez  Pinto,  or  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  of  the  age.  You  should  read  his  book, 
for  his  painting  is  superb ;  and,  if  his  adventures  be  al- 
together imaginary,  he  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  first-rate 
master  of  fiction. 

Young  Scotland. 
Splendid^  mendax,  eh !  Has  he  enlightened  the  world 
on  the  subject  of  the  Snapping  Turtle  which  our  friend 
Phil.  Slingsby  is  alleged  to  have  fought  with,  even  as 
the  Chevalier  Gozon  slew  the  dragon  in  Rhodes  ! 
Bon  Gaultier. 
He  is  certainly  great  on  the  Cawana,  but  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  exploit  of  my  friend  the  Penciller. 
Young  Scotland. 
It  appeared  in  the  Hoboken  Herald.    The  acute  Ver- 
monteer  precipitated  himself  into  the  Red  River  in  a 
solid  suit  of  armour,  vrith  bowie  knives  screwed  into  the 
joints.    The  Snapping  Turtle  took  him  down  like  a  fly, 
but,  as  you  may  conjecture,  the  process  of  mastication 
was  unpleasant.     In  short  the  PenciUer  fairly  gouged 
the  Cawana,  was  publicly  thanked  in  Congress,  and  re- 
warded for  his  valour  by 

BoN  Gaultier. 
A  bushel  of  United  States  Bank  notes,  no  doubt. 
There's  a  subject  for  the  next  American  Schiller  I   It  is 
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poBitiyely  too  good,  tliongk^So,  Charlefl,  work  away  at 
these  oysten,  while  I  roll  yon  off 

THE  FIGHT  WITH  THE  SNAPPING  TURTLE ; 

OR,  THE  AMERICAN  SAINT  GEORGE. 

FTfTTE  FzasT. 

H«Te  you  heard  of  Philip  Slingsby, 

Slingthy  of  the  manly  chest, 
How  he  alew  the  Snapping  Turtle 

In  the  regions  of  the  West  ? 
Every  day  the  huge  Cawana 

Lifted  up  its  monstrous  jawi. 
And  it  swallowed  Langton  Bennett, 

And  digested  RufusIH^wes! 
Riled,  I  ween,  was  Philip  Slingsby, 

Their  untimely  deaths  to  hear, 
For  one  author  owed  him  money,  . 

And  the  other  loved  him  dear. 
"  Listen,  now,  sagacious  T^Ier, 

Whom  the  loafers  all  obey, 
What  reward  will  Congress  give  me. 

If  I  take  this  pest  away?** 
Then  sagacious  Tyler  answered, 

**  You're  the  ring-tailed  squealer  ?  Less 
Than  a  hundred  heavy  dollars 

Wont  be  oifered  you,  I  guess ! 
'*  And  a  lot  of  wooden  nutmegs 

In  the  bargain,  too,  we'll  throw — 
O^  you  jest  fix  the  crittur  — 

Wont  you  liquor,  ere  you  go  ?" 

Straightway  leaped  the  valiant  Slingsby 

Into  armour  of  Seville, 
With  a  strong  Arkansas  tooth-pick 

Screwed  in  every  joint  of  steel. 
"  Come  thou  with  me,  Cullen  Bryant, 

Come  with  me  as  squire,  I  pray  ; 
Be  the  Homer  of  the  battle. 

That  I  go  to  wage  to-day.** 
So  they  went  alonff  careering 

With  a  loud  ana  martial  tramp, 
nil  they  neared  the  Snapping  Turtle 

In  the  dreary  Swindle  Swamp. 
But  when  Slingsby  saw  the  water, 

Somewhat  pale,  I  ween,  was  he. 
"  If  I  come  not  back,  dear  Bryant, 

Tell  the  tale  to  Melanie! 
«Tell  her  that  I  died  devoted. 

Victim  to  a  noble  task  ! 
Ha'nt  you  got  a  drop  of  brandy 

In  the  bottom  of  your  flask  P" 
As  he  spoke,  an  alligator, 

Swam  across  the  sullen  creek. 
And  the  two  Columbians  startea, 

When  they  heard  Uie  monster  shriek. 
For  a  snout  of  huge  dimensions 

Rose  above  the  waters  high. 
And  took  down  the  alligator. 

As  a  trout  takes  down  a  fly. 

'*'Tamal  death !  the  Snapping  Turtle !" 

Thus  the  squire  in  terror  cned. 
But  the  noble  Slingsby  straightway 

Drew  the  tooth-pick  from  his  side. 

•«  Fire  thee  well !"  he  cried,  and  flashing 
Through  the  waters  strongly  swam  : 

MMnwhUe  CuUen  Bryant,  watdiing, 
Breathed  a  prayer  and  socked  a  diam. 

Sudden  from  the  slimy  bottom 

Was  the  snout  again  opreared, 
With  a  snap  sa  loud  as  thunder, 

And  the  Slingsby  disappeared. 

lake  a  miffhty  steam-ship  foundering, 

Down  the  monstrous  vision  sanle, 
And  the  ripple  slowly  rolling 

Plashed  and  played  upon  3ie  bank. 

Still  and  stiller  grew  the  water, 
Hushed  the  canes  within  the  brake  ; 

There  was  but  a  kind  of  comrhinff 
AltbfWtlfflieftbelfdH^  ^ 


Bryant  wept  as  loud  and  deeply 

As  a  father  for  his  son — 
«  He's  a  finished  'coon,  is  Slingsby, 

And  the  brandy's  nearly  done!" 

Prrrs  Second. 

In  a  trance  of  sickening  anguish, 
Cold,  and  stiff,  and  sore,  and  damp, 

For  two  days  did  Bryant  linger 
By  the  dreary  Swindle  Swamp  ; 

Always  peering  at  the  water, 

Alwavs  waitmg  for  the  hour, 
When  those  monstrous  jaws  should  opeb 

As  he  saw  them  ope  before. 

Still  in  vain  ^-the  alligators 

Scrambled  through  the  nanhy  Mm, 
And  the  vampire  leeches  gaily 

Sucked  the  garfish  in  the  lake.-~ 
But  the  Snapping  Turtle  never 

Rose  for  food,  or  rose  for  rest, 
Since  he  lodged  the  steel  deposit 

In  the  bottom  of  his  chest. — 
Only  always  from  the  hottom 

Violent  sounds  of  eoughiag rolled, 
Just  as  if  the  huge  Cawana 

Had  a  most  confounded  cold. 
On  Ae  hank  lay  Cullen  Bryant, 

As  the  second  moon  arose. 
Gouging  on  the  sloping  green  sward 

Some  imaginary  foes. — 

When  the  swamp  began  to  tremble 

And  the  eanee  to  rustle  fait, 
Ai  if  some  stupendous  body 

Through  their  roots  were  crushing  past ; 

And  the  water  boiled  and  bubbled, 
And,  in  groups  of  twoe  and  tiuMS, 

Several  alligators  bounded, 
Smart  as  squirrels,  up  the  trees. 

Then  a  hideous  head  was  lifted 
With  such  huge  distended  Jaws, 

That  they  might  have  held  Goliad 
Quite  as  well  as  Rnfus  Dawes. 

Paws  of  adamantine  thickness 

Dragged  its  body  from  the  bay, 
And  it  glared  at  CSillen  Bryant 

In  a  most  unpleasant  way. 
Then  it  writhed,  as  if  in  tortare. 

And  it  stagffered  to  and  fro ; 
And  its  very  shell  was  shaken, 

In  the  anguish  of  its  throe: 

And  its  cough  grew  loud  and  louder; 

And  its  sob  more  husky  thick, 
For,  indeed,  it  was  apparent. 

That  the  beast  was  very  sick. 

Till,  at  last,  a  violent  vomit 

Shook  its  carcass  through  and  through ; 
And,  as  if  from  out  a  cannon, 

All  in  armour  SUngsby  flew. 

Bent  and  bloody  was  the  bowie, 
Which  he  held  within  his  grasp; 

And  he  seemed  so  much  exhaasted. 
That  he  scarce  had  strragth  to  gMp— 

«  Gouge  him,  Bryant !  dam  ye,  ffouge  hift ! 

Gouge  him  while  he'k  on  the  shore  I  " 
And  his  thumbs  were  straightway  buried 

Where  no  thumbs  had  piereed  befers. 

Right  from  out  their  bony  sockets. 
Did  he  scoop  the  monstrous  balls ; 

And,  with  one  convulsive  shadder. 
Dead  the  Snapping  Turtle  falls ! 


"  Post  the  tin,  sagacious  Tyler  1 " 
But  the  old  experienced  file, 

Leering  first  at  Clay  and  Webster, 
Answered  with  a  quiet  smiie — 

<*  Sinee  you  dragged  the  tamal  erittor 
From  the  bottom  of  the  ponds, 

Here's  the  hundred  dollars  due  yon, 
4U  inPmmijidfmfitm  kmdti* 
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YouNo  Scotland. 

I  shall  transkte  that  ballad  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe.  It  IB  intense  as  Sohiller,  and  graphie  as  Leigh 
Uant. 

Bon  Gaultibr. 
Apropos  of  Leigh  Hunt — ^hare  yon  seen  Moxon*s  new 
edition  of  his  poems ! 

Young  Scotland. 
Vir^ium  tidi  tantum  / 

Bon  Gaultieil 
He  has  as  good  as  re-written  the  [Rimini;  and,  what 
is  more  wonderful,  imprOTed  it  by  the  change.  It  is  quite 
a  Btndy  for  a  young  writer  to  contrast  the  poem  in  its 
two  states. 

YovNO  Scotland. 
Yon  alarm  me  for  my  farourite  bits — 

'*The  tki^h  broad  spread,  and  preising  thumb  upon  it, 
And  the  jerked  feather  swaling  in  the  bonnet;  ^ 
and  that  gem  of  bathos — 

"  The  two  divinest  things  the  world  has  got, 
A  loTely  woman  on  a  rural  spot,** 
bare  they  fallen  before  the  spoiler  t 
Bon  Gaultiea. 

They  hare— with  better  things.  It  showed  no  com- 
mon fortitude  in  Hunt  to  have  cut  away  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  most  beautiful  picture  of  penitence  and  remorse, 
which  used  to  form  the  fourth  book,  and  all  for  the  sake 
of  historical  truth.  Vigorons  and  impressiye  as  are  the 
Terses  with  which  he  has  supplanted  it,  one  is  still 
hannted  with  the  old  faTonrite  Unes  and  images.  It  is 
certainly  a  noble  poem. 

YouNo  Scotland, 

UnriTalled  for  richness  of  colovring  by  any  poem  I 
know.  Hunt  is  the  Tery  Titian  of  poets.  His  very  ab- 
sudities  were  graphic.  1  am  glad  to  see  he  is  becoming 
popular.  At  least  1  infer  he  must  be  so,  from  the  num- 
ber of  his  imitators.  Here,  for  example,  are  some  lines 
which  were  thrust  into  my  hands  as  I  left  the  Warerley 
Ball  the  other  morning,  which  might  have  been  written 
bj  Hunt  in  his  most  jaunty  days.  They  are  addressed 
to  thyself,  most  mighty  Bon  1 

Bon  Gaultikb. 
Tome! 

Young  Scotland. 
Yea,  to  yon;  and  to  judge  by  the  sparkle  of  the  pair 
of  eyes  that  looked  out  from  the  reil  of  the  dame  who 
gare  them  to  me,  yon  haye  much  to  answer  for. 
Bon  Gadltieil 
What,  I?    I  was  there  incog.,  and  as  silent  as  the 
Master  of  Rarenswood.    I  did  not  dance  aboYC  a  dozen 
qnadrilles,  and  as  many  waltzes,  and  really—* 
Young  Scotland. 
Well,  well,  let  theyerses  speak  for  themselTes— (i-MNlt.) 

TO  BON  GAULTIER. 

BT  F&ANCESCA  DA  BIKINI. 

Bidit  thou  not  praise  me,  Gaultier,  at  the  ball 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
It  is  not  the  case  I 

Young  Scotland. 
Attend  to  your  tnmbler.  Father  Bon^  and  be  quiet ! 
Kpc  Hm,  trim  boddice,  and  a  waitt  so  small. 
With  elipeome  lightness  dwindling  ever  less, 
Benesth  the  fobs  of  pea^  greeniness  ? 
Owi  thou  remember,  when  with  stately  prance 
Oor  hands  went  crosswise  in  the  country  dance. 
How  wft,  wann  fingers,  tipped  like  buds  of  balm, 
Aembled  within  the  squeezing  of  thy  palm  ;— 

„  Bon  Gaultibb. 

Hay  Ibe  shot  if  I  do! 

Young  Scotland. 
Aod  how  a  cheek  grew  flushed,  and  peachy-wise, 
At  the  frank  lifting  of  thy  cordial  eyes  ? 
Ah,  me  I  that  night  there  was  one  gentle  thing, 
^no,  like  a  dove,  with  its  scarce  feathered  wing,' 
T?**^  *^  ^  approach  of  thy  quaint  swaggenng ! 
ibere  a  wont  to  be  at  conscious  times  like  these, 
Ai  sffectation  of  a  bright-eyed  ease; 


A  crispy-cheekineu,  if  so  I  dare 
Describe  the  swalin^  of  a  jaunty  air : 
And  thus,  when,  swirling  from  the  waltzes  wheel, 
You  crayed  my  hand  to  grace  the  next  quadrille, 
That  smiling  voice,  although  it  made  me  start, 
Boird  in  the  meek  o^erliftinff  of  my  heart; 
And,  picking  at  my  flowers,  I  said,  with  free 
And  usual  tone — **  Oh,  yes.  Sir,  certainly  I " 

Like  one  that  swoons,  'twixt  sweet  amaze  and  fear, 
I  heard  the  music  burninff  in  my  ear. 
And  felt  I  cared  not^  so  thou  wert  with  me, 
If  Qurth  or  Wamba  were  our  yis-sryis  ; 
So,  when  a  tall  Knight  Templar  rinsing  came, 
And  took  his  place  against  us  with  his  dame, 
I  neither  turned  away,  nor  bashful  shrunk, 
From  the  stem  survey  of  the  soldier  monk. 
Though  rather  more  than  three  full-quarters  drunk ; 
But,  threading  through  the  figure,  first  in  rule, 
I  paused  to  see  thee  plunge  into  La  Poule. 

Ah !  what  a  sifht  was  that!  Not  prurient  Mars 
Pointing  his  toe  through  ten  celestisi  bars,-« 
Not  young  Apollo,  beamily  arrayed 
In  tripsome  gaise  for  Juno^s  masquerade, — 

Not  smartest  Hermes 

Bon  Gaultibb. 
Confound  it,  Charles  1  I  wonder  you  can  waste  time 

on  snch  execrable 

YouNo  Scotland. 
Not  smartest  Hermes,  with  his  pinion  girth 
Jerking  with  freaks  and  snatches  down  to  earth. 
Looked  half  so  bold,  so  beautiful,  and  strong, 
As  thou,  when  pranking  through  the  glittering  throng ! 
How  the  calmed  ladies  looked  with  eyes  of  love 
On  thy  trim  yelvet  doublet  laced  above, 
The  hem  of  gold,  that,  like  a  wavy  river, 
Flowed  down  into  thy  back  with  glancinff  shiver ! 
So  bare  was  thy  fine  throat,  and  curls  of  Black 
So  liffhtsomely  dropt  in  thy  lordly  back. 
So  ensply  swaled  the  feather  in  thy  bonnet, 
So  glanced  thy  thigh,  and  spanning  palm  upon  it, 
lliat  my  weak  soul  took  instant  flight  to  thee. 
Lost  in  the  fondest  gush  of  that  sweet  witchery  I 

But  when  the  dance  was  o*er,  and  arm-in-arm, 
(The  foil  heart  beating  Against  the  elbow  warm,) 
We  passed  into  the  great  refreshment  hall, 
Where  the  heaped  cheese-cakes  and  the  comfits  small 
Lay,  like  a  hive  of  sunbeams,  brought  to  bum 
Around  the  margin  of  the  negus  um  ; 
When  my  poor  quivering  hand  you  fingered  twice. 
And,  with  enquiring  accents,  whispered,  "  Ice, 
Water,  or  cream  ?  ^  I  could  no  more  dissemble. 
But  dropped  upon  the  couch  all  in  a  tremble. 
A  swimming  faintness  passed  across  my  brain, 
The  corks  seemed  starting  from  the  brisk  champsgne. 
The  custards  fell  untouched  upon  the  floor. 
Thine  eyes  met  mine.    That  night  we  danced  no  more ! 

Bon  Gaultieb. 

This  is  some  infernal  quiz  of  yours.  As  I  do  live  by 
bread,  I  had  not  one  flirtation  that  night.  Certainly 
there  was  a  fascinating  little  Jenny  RinUieront  that  be- 
trayed my  tongne  somewhat. 

YouNo  Scotland. 

To  say  nothing  of  certain  love  passages  with  an  Amy 
Robsart,  a  Jeanie  Deans,  and  Maggie  Mucklebacket. 
Bon^  Bon,  I  am  ashamed  of  you  \ 
Bon  Gaultieb. 

Nay,  thou  yarlet,  an*  it  come  to  that,  tell  me  what 
meant  the  blnshes  on  the  cheek  of  yonder  Kebecea  1 
YouNO  Scotland. 

Rebecca  I  what  Rebecca  1  My  afl^tions  were  diyided 
the  whole  eyening  between  the  cold  punch  and  the  ham 
sandwiches.   I  had  no  appetite  to  spare  for  love-making. 
There  was  too  much  amusement  In  looking  on. 
Bon  Gaultibb. 

The  incongmities  were  certainly  delicious.  Here  a 
Saladin  whirled  in  the  walta  with  a  Rebeeca  ;  there  % 
Caleb  Balderstone  cut  hands  across  with  a  Queen  Mary; 
Marco  Bozzaris  doi-a-dosed  with  Bailie  Jarvie's  Matty; 
while  Fergus  M'lyor  swept  down  the  gallopade  with 
Anna  Comnena.  Knights  Templars  sipped  ices  with 
martial  feryour,  and  macerated  monks  stuck  by  the 
sherry  negus,  till  remoyed  in  a  state  of  pious  iniensibility, 
by  the  attentiye  care  of  friendly  CleTeland«  Md  iym« 
pathetic  MttssoUnen, 
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Young  Scotland. 

But  those  diTine  representatiTes  of  the  heauties  of 
Qneen  Anne's  time  I  Heavens,  how  the  bloom  of  their 
peach-like  cheeks  stood  ont  against  the  black  patches  I 
One  coald  qnite  understand  the  daring  of  a  swain  in 
snatching  a  kiss  at  the  risk  of  carrying  off  some  square 
inehes  of  sticking-plaster.  Egad,  Sir,  I  could  almost 
have  fsllen  in  loye  even  with  the  toupee,  and  reconciled 
myself  to  powder  and  pomatam* 

Bdn  Gaulvisk. 

That  were  much  I  For  imagine  yonr  horror  when 
yon  had  been  sporting,  in  the  twilight,  with  the  tangles 
of  yonr  Nesera's  hair,  to  find  an  unctuous  deposit  upon 
yonr  fingers,  rendering  prompt  retirement  to  the  basin- 
stand  highly  necessavy— 

(The  door  is  flung  open,  and  waker  annoumoet "  Cap- 
tain CTMalUirj 


0*Malley,  my  dear  fellow,  extremely  glad  to  aee  yon ! 
O'Mallsy^  (abttraUedljf.) 
O'Malley,  my  boy,  steady— steady. 
Young  Scotland. 
Hilloah,  O'Malley,  what's  the  matter  with  you !  Yot 
look  fiery  about  the  eyes. 

O'IiIallet. 
I  tell  yon  wiiat  it  is,  Sir— when  I  was  «l  tke  tskio; 
of  audad  BxA-^DrQp*  upon  tke  floor.) 
.  YouNQ  Scotland. 
Settled  for  the  night,  by  Jove  I    Come,  Bon,  before 
we  go,  let  us  have  the  coronach  for  our  friend  ! 
BoN  Gacltikb. 
You  shall  have  it,  you  young  rogue;  but,  (rtii»  it  is 
high  time  we  were  moving,  otherwise  yoa  might  have  to 
sing  it  lor  myselfl 


THE  DIRGE  OF  THE  DEINKER. 

Brother,  sport  a  while  your  liquor,  lay  your  dozenth  tumbler  down  ; 

He  hu  dropped — ^that  star  of  honour — on  the  field  of  hia  renown  1 

Raise  the  wail,  but  raise  it  aoftl^,  lowly  bending  on  your  knees. 

Should  you  find  it  more  convenient,  you  mav  hiecup,  if  you  please ! 

Charles-Edward,  do  be  quiet !  let  vonr  hip-huzxaing  aink. 

Be  vour  manly  accents  clouded,  half  with  sorrow,  half  with  drink  ! 

Ligntly  on  the  sofa  pillow  lift  his  head  from  off  the  floor; 

See  hc^  calm  he  sleeps,  unconscious  as  the  deadest  nail  in  door  I 

Widely  o'er  the  outh  IVe  vandersd  ;  where  the  drink  most  freely  flowed, 

I  have  ever  reeled  the  foremost,  foremost  to  the  beaker  strode. 

Deep  in  shadjr  (^der-cellan  I  have  dreamed  o*er  heavy  wet, 

By  we  fountains  of  Damasoos  I  have  quaffed  the  rich  sherbet, 

MgaX  Montepnlciano  drained  beneeth  its  native  rock« 

And  on  bright  Johannis*  mountain  frequent  hiccuped  o'er  my  hock  ; 

I  have  bathed  in  butts  of  Xeres  deeper  than  did  e^er  Monsoon, 

Sangaree*d  with  bearded  Tartars  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ; 

In  beer^wilUng  Copenhagen  I  have  drunk  yonr  Daaesmsn  blsad, 

I  have  kept  my  feet  in  Jena,  when  each  bursch  to  earth  declined  ; 

Glass  for  glass  in  fierce  Jamaica  I  have  slutfed  the  planters*  rum  ; 

Drank  with  Hi^^land  dhuinewasaels  till  each  ribbwing  Gael  grew  dumb ; 

But  a  stouter,  bolder  drinkei^-one  that  loved  his  liquor  more — 

Never  yet  did  I  encounter  than  our  friend  upon  the  floor ! 

Yet  the  best  of  us  are  mortal,  we  to  weakness  all  are  heir  1 

He  has  fallen,  who  rarely  staggered :  let  the  rest  of  us  beware  I 

We  shall  leave  him  as  we  found  him — ^lyinc  where  his  manhood  fell, 

*Mong  the  trophies  of  the  revel — ^for  he  tooK  his  tipple  well. 

Better  \  were  we  loosed  his  neckcloth,  laid  his  throat  and  bosom  bare, 

Pulled  his  Hobies  off,  and  turned  his  toes  to  taste  the  breesy  air. 

Throw  the  sq&  cover  o'er  him,  dim  the  flaring  of  the  gas* 

Calmly,  calmly  let  him  slumber  ;  and,  as  by  the  bar  we  pass. 

We  snail  bid  that  thoughtful  waiter  place  Mside  him,  near  and  handy, 

Laige  supplies  of  soda-water,  tumblers  bottomed  well  with  brandy  ; 

So,  when  waking,  he  shall  drain  them,  with  that  deathless  thint  of  his. 

Clinging  to  the  hand  that  smote  him,  like  a  good  *un,  as  he  is ! 


ILouw  ikegoif  and 


humming  MoxarCt  Requkm,\ 
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PART  Till, 

"  Wbrb  I  not  afraid  of  being  twitted  with  my 
former  professions  of  contempt  for  this  world's 
goods,*'  said  Lady  Baltimore  to  her  lord,  one  day, 
some  six  weeks  after  their  marriage,  as  they  were 
progressing  through  the  delicious  month  of  May 
and  delicious  south  of  France,  **I  would  say, 
« Would  to  God  we  were  rich/" 

**  So  soon  out  of  conceit  with  poverty?"  said  her 
husband,  afi«ctionately  taking  her  hand,  as  they 
reclined,  side  by  side,  in  their  comfortable  travel- 
ling-carriage. ''What  other  man's  goods  have 
heen  tempting  you,  dear  G«orgy,  into  the  sin  of 
covetovsness?  The  pair  of  Lancrets  you  disco- 
vered yesterday  in  the  old  broker  s  shop  on  the 
quay  at  Avignon?'' 


*^Fie  upon  you!  fie  upon  you!"  exdaimed 
Goorgiana.  ''  When  I  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  the  merits  or  deficiencies  of 
your  gallery  at  Baltimore  Castle,  You  may  pos- 
sess a  whole  wilderness  of  Lancrets  for  any  thing 
I  know  to  the  contrary.  No !  I  was  thinking  of 
poor  dear  Maigaret  I  wag  regretting  that  i^ 
could  not  paiiicipate  in  the  blessing  of  thoe 
southern  breezes."  . 

"I  fear  with  you,"  said  Lord  Baltimore  in  • 
saddened  tone, ''  that  they  are  moat  essential  to 
her.  Lady  Erskine  was  looking  very  ill  when  we 
left  town." 

"  If  she  could  only  have  spent  a  few  quiet 
months  with  us  at  Hyeres  or  Montpellier/'  8»iJ 
Georgiana,  earnestly. 
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"Ym  do  not  sarely  sappose  that,  even  had  we 
poBseflwd  house  and  home  to  offbr  her,  she  would 
have  left  her  hnsband  and  children  ?** 

^  Such  of  the  children  as  are  not  at  school  should 
have  accompanied  her,"  answered  Lady  Baltimore, 
''had  I  possessed  the  Fortn&atus'  purse  to  which  I 
wu  alluding.  The.  girb  I  love  for  their  own  sakes 
— Hany,  because  he  is  your  god-child  and  mine ; 
(his  christening,  if  you  remember,  was  the  first 
circumstance  that  brought  us  together.)  As  to 
Harry's  father,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  I 
pictured  to  myself  for  Margaret  in  the  expedition, 
was  to  lose  sight,  for  a  time,  of  my  cousin  AUck." 

''A  pretty  doctrine,  truly,  to  be  set  forth  by  a 
lady  scarcely  out  of  her  honeymoon,"  cried  Lord 
Baltimore,  pressing  to  his  lips,  as  warmly  aS  he 
had  erer  done  by  proxy,  the  hand  he  was  holding. 
**  I  fear,  however,  I  must  echo  your  views  of  the 
case.  I  would  not  give  much  for  the  comfort  she 
is  ever  likely  to  obtain  from  the  conduct  or  oom- 
pany  of  Erskine.  Never  was  I  so  mistaken  in 
any  human  being  as  in  that  man," 

**  Not  mistaken  in  the  man :  mistaken  in  your 
&ith  in  the  stability  of  human  nature.  Alick  has 
been  tempted  by  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and 
the  frailty  of  his  character  has  been  made  manifest. 
Had  he  not  been  greatly  tried,  he  would  not  have 
signally  erred.  He  was  intended  for  a  lower  walk 
of  life :  for  moderate  purposes — for  domestic  peace. 
If  you  take  a  reed  from  its  humble  place  by  the 
rirer  side,  and  plant  it  on  an  exceeding  high  moun- 
tain, you  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  ^aken  by 
the  wind." 

*^ Bravo!  my  special  pleader  for  the  honour  of 
the  Erskines,"  cried  Lord  Baltimore.  '<Well, 
well !  I  plead  guilty.  Believe  me,  I  often  feel  dis- 
agreeably responsible  for  Erskine's  follies ;  and  I 
would  compromise  with  the  responsibiHty  as  re- 
gards money  matters,  or  the  foolish  vanity  that 
leads  him  into  the  company  of  such  fellows  as 
Henry  Greatoux  or  John  HaU ;  but  I  am  wretched 
when  I  think  of  the  misery,  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  of  his  excellent  wife." 

^' At  this  rate  I  shall  begin  to  share  your  father's 
suspicions,  and  grow  jealous  of  dear  Margaret," 
retorted  his  wife  with  a  smile.  **  Seriously,  the 
only  drawback  to  my  delight  at  quitting  England 
for  this  charming  tour,  and  getting  out  of  the  way 
of  family  resentmenti^  was  the  feeling  that  our 
poor  friend  would  be  left  alone  with  her  troubles, 
^counting  among  them  her  husband." 

"It  is  well  she  does  not  hear  you." 

"Consider,  too,"  resumed  Lady  Baltimore, "  how 
much  worse  it  will  be  with  them  should  the  ru- 
mour of  the  king's  illness  we  heard  at  Lyons  prove 
well  founded." 

"  Ay  I  were  Greorge  the  Fourth  to  die,  Erskine 
night  as  well  bury  himself  with  his  majesty  in  St. 
Georgje's  Chapel,"  responded  her  husband.  "  But 
we  will  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  On  every 
wwmnt,  and  in  every  point  of  view,  the  event 
would  be  too  disastrous.  Do  not  let  us  contem- 
plate such  a  thing." 

In  England,  however,  it  was  not  only  contem- 
plated, but  the  danger  was  whispered  to  be  immi- 
nent.    The  pertinacity  of  the   courtier   set  of 


Fowderhama  and  Co.  in  denying  the  king's  illness, 
convinced  thoaa  versed  in  courtly  tactics  that  all 
hope  was  at  an  end» 

But  Sir  Alexander  Erskine  was  not  one  of  the 
speculators.  His  heart  was  too  deeply  interested 
in  the  event,  to  admit  of  his  occupying  himself 
with  its  political  aspect.  Still  less  did  he  at  pre- 
sent trouble  himself  about  his  own  stake  in  the 
result.  Loyalty  was  one  of  the  few  meritorious 
feelings  unextinguished  ia  his  heart.  It  was  an 
hereditary  virtue,  fostered  in  his  infancy  by  all  the 
enthusiasm  consequent  on  a  great  national  quarrel. 
His  grandfa^r  had  died,  and  his  father  ruined 
himself,  in  support  of  the  royal  cause,  in  the  face 
of  the  most  trying  of  all  the  duties  of  loyalty — ^the 
spHIing  of  kindred  blood ;  and  the  feeling  thus  in- 
culcated by  parental  precept  and  example,  had 
been  strengthened  in  Erskine's  case  by  great  and 
undeserved  favour  on  the  part  of  the  dying  king. 
And  thus  the  man  who  had  outlived  his  gratitude 
towards  wife  and  friend,  was  preserved  from  a 
further  fault  by  investing  his  more  recent  patron 
with  the  sacred  attributes  of  royalty ;  and  no  one 
watched  with  more  heartfelt  anxiety  than  Sir 
Alexander  Erskine  the  every  variation  in  the 
symptoms  of  the  king. 

Yet  while  he  was  thus  watching,  eagerly  scru- 
tinizing bulletins,  and  hanging  upon  the  looks  and 
words  of  royal  physicians  for  a  glimmering  of 
hope,  there  was  a  gentle  sufferer  in  his  own  anxious 
home  declining  almost  as  rapidly.  Every  day, 
when,  if  not  in  attendance  at  Windsor,  he  came 
home  from  White's  or  the  House  of  Commons 
with  news  of  some  slight  change,  some  trifling 
amendment ;  disclosing  the  intelligence  to  his  wife 
and  children,  as  though  it  were  their  duty  to 
receive  it  on  their  bended  knees.  He  forgot  to 
notice,  whUe  relating  it,  how  much  more  emaciated 
than  the  preceding  week  was  the  face  that  smiled 
upon  him— how  much  fiauiter  the  voice  that  ex- 
erted itself  to  echo  his  gratitude  to  heaven  for  a 
decrease  of  the  sufferings  of  his  sovereign.  His 
daughter  Lily  was  amazed  that,  keenly  alive  as  he 
seemed  to  be  to  every  variation  of  the  royal  coun- 
tenance, he  should  be  apparently  blind  to  the  fever 
exhausting  the  strength  of  her  mother.  Not  that 
tlie  thought  of  danger  ever  crossed  her  inex- 
perienced mind.  But  she  felt  that  some  strong 
remedy  or  active  measure  ought  to  be  immediately 
resorted  to.  But  how  was  the  harassed  husband 
to  give  his  thoughts  to  an  ailing  wife?  His  duties 
as  a  member,  as  a  placeman,  as  a  courtier,  mono- 
polized all  his  thoughts.  Moreover,  the  sauve  qui 
pent  system,  which  usually  disgraces  the  last  days 
of  a  reign  and  the  last  moments  of  a  wreck,  was 
beginning;  and  the  same  disloyal  baseness  that 
left  the  body  of  George  II.,  like  that  of  Louis  XV., 
deserted  on  its  mattress^  already  exhibited  its 
loathsome  features  under  the  varnished  mask  of 
courtiership. 

Adolphus  Minchem,  who,  since  the  existence  of 
a  feud  between  the  Baltimore  and  Erskine  families, 
(dreading  to  lose  the  meal  in  his  mouth  by  snatch- 
ing at  the  shadow  of  Sir  Alexander's  favour  in  the 
water,)  had  somewhat  relaxed  in  his  intimacy  in 
South  Street ;  now  that  both  meat  and  shadow 
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were  beeaming  alike  unsubstantial,  and  that  his 
secretaryship  was  about  to  dissolve  into  thin  air, 
ventured  to  show  the  light  of  his  countenance 
again  to  his  old  friend. 

**By  Jove,  I'm  afraid  'tis  all  up  with  us !"  said 
he.  **If  the  king  drop,  the  Tories  won't  be  in 
six  months.  Any  one  behind  the  scenes  will  tell 
you  Uie  same  thing.  Even  should  he  recover,  I 
doubt  our  getting  through  another  session.  But  as 
sure  as  we  live  by  any  thing  but  bread,  Toryism 
will  fall  to  the  ground  with  its  High  Priest." 

The  Peninsular  captain  of  isourse  muttered,  in 
contraversion  of  such  High  Priesthood,  the  name 
of  Wellington.  But  the  Treasury  hack  arrayed 
himself  against  a  mere  dogma  of  faith  with  the 
demonstrations  and  technicalities  of  his  trade. 

'^A  dissolution  settles  the  buedness,"  said  he. 
"The  next  Parliament  will  carry  the  Reform 
question ;  and  Reform  once  carried,  will  cause  the 
whole  political  frame  of  Europe  to  tingle  to  its 
finger-ends!  Impossible  to  foresee  the  exteht  of 
the  mischief!  We  shall  be  having  a  Champ  de 
Mai  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  mob  singing  '  Ca  ira,* 
(or  *  Go  it,  my  boys!*)  while  they  leave  the  ground. 
Then,  my  dear  Erskine,  then  look  to  your  sinecure! 
I  wouldn't  take  five  thousand  pounds  to  insure  it 
six  months  after  the  Whigs  come  into  office.  They 
must  buy  popularity  in  the  country  by  thinning 
out  the  standing  abuses,  such  as  pensions  and 
sinecures !" 

**  Time  enough  to  make  my  moan  for  that  here- 
after," said  Sir  Alexander,  whose  spirits  were  not 
raised  by  these  prognostications. 

•*No  such  thing.  Those  whose  dependence  is 
npon  office  cannot  take  the  subject  too  steadily  into 
their  hands,  or  examine  it  too  earnestly.  Don't 
deceive  yourself  by  the  hollow  magnanimity  of 
words.  All  that  is  passing  is  only  too  real.  Be- 
ware of  the  darker  realities  that  will  follow  !** 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Sir  Alexander, 
gravely. 

"  In  plain  words,  my  dear  fellow,  make  haste 
and  feather  your  nest  before  all  the  feathers  are 
moulted.  There  is  a  government  vacant  that 
would  be  the  very  thing  for  you.  Not  a  political 
place :  you  might  hold  it  both  as  a  stanch  Tory 
and  a  military  man.  Take  my  advice.  Ask  for 
it.  //  vant  mieux  avoir  affaire  d  Dieu  qt^  d,  ses 
Saints,  Address  yourself  at  once  to  the  king.  He 
still  attends  to  business.  Next  week  it  may  be 
too  late." 

"What!  ask  him  for  an  appointment  that 
would  necessitate  my  removal  from  his  householdr 

*^IIis  household !  when  yon  know  that  his  very 
days  are  numbered ! " 

"And  you  would  have  me  harass  them  by  this 
signal  mark  of  disrespect  ?  You  would  have  me 
ask  for  his  safe-conduct  to  ratify  my  desertion? 
I  could  not  do  such  a  thing !  Were  it  to  save  my 
family  from  begging  their  bread,  I  couldn't  and 
wouldn't." 

"  Then  your  family  have  little  to  thank  you  for. 
My  dear  Erskine,  you  do  not  sufficiently  stick  to 
the  positive.  All  very  well  for  a  man  like  Baity, 
to  romance  and  play  \he  visionary,  who  is  heir- 
entaU  to  thirty  thousand  tt^year.  Yeo  ean't  affoTd 


it.  The  fact  is,  that  like  half  of  our  besotted 
party,  you  cannot  bring  home  to  yourself  the  pos- 
sibility of  abiding  on  the  northern  side  of  the  hilL 
The  consequences  of  a  political  reverse  are  out  of 
your  calculations*  You  have  so  long  dieted  oa 
loaves  and  fishes,  manna  and  quails,  that  the  valley 
of  dry  bones  seems  a  mere  allegory.  You  fancy 
that  even  when  the  Whigs  are  in,  the  Tories,  from 
force  of  habit,  will  still  creep,  cat-like,  about  the 
old  fiisty  passages  of  the  Treasury.  No  such 
thing !  our  mousing  days  are  over,  and  our  skins 
about  to  be  taken  from  us,  and  given  to  the  Medes 
and  Persians, — id  esty  the  Whigs  and  Radicals." 

"  For  Gron's  sake,  do  not  trifle  with  such  hitter 
earnest,"  said  Sir  Alexander,  peevish  with  the  ter- 
rible weight  of  his  responsibilities* 

*'  Nay,  it  is  you  whom  I  cannot  persuade  to  \% 
in  earnest,"  cried  the  Secretary.  "  I  would  fain 
inscribe  my  next  official  letter  to  you  as  an  Excel- 
lency ;  or  faith,  I  may  some  day  or  other  have  to 
address  one  to  the  King's  Bench." 

Erskine  winced  at  the  prophecy.  Leas  probable 
ones  have  come  to  pass. 

Nevertheless,  he  stood  firm*  The  government  to 
which  Minchem  alluded  (that  of  a  militaiy  colony, 
and  perfectly  within  the  scope  of  his  ahilities)  was 
given  to  a  man  with  less  interest,  and  far  less  occa- 
sion for  its  exercise.  But  Sir  Alexander  had  the 
comfort  of  feeling  that,  with  the  chivalry  of  a  true 
gentleman,  he  had  sacrificed  his  prospects  to  the  dic- 
tates of  loyal  duty :  a  consciousness  that  would  hare 
done  him  more  honour  had  not  six  helpless  children 
been  dependent  upon  him  for  means  of  support. 

Few  of  the  many  who  had  sunned  themselres 
in  the  smiles  of  Qeoige  the  Fourth,  watched  their 
extinction  with  deeper  sympathy ;  and  could  any 
thing  have  increased  his  depression  of  spirits 
when,  the  fatal  decree  having  gone  forth,  the  great 
bell  of  St.  Paul's  announced  to  the  metropolis  that 
it  was  submitted  to  the  sceptre  of  a  new  sovereign, 
it  would  have  been  the  heartless  stir  and  bustle  al- 
ways prevalent  in  a  city  at  the  commencement  of  a 
new  reign.  The  clubs  were  in  ecstasies :  so  much  to 
to  be  given  away  ! — such  fighting  for  the  spoils^ 
such  peans  on  the  part  of  the  victors  !  From  the 
air  of  general  hilarity,  a  savage  from  the  woods, 
accidentally  visiting  London,  could  scarcely  hare 
been  brought  to  believe  that  the  father  of  the  people 
lay  in  his  coffin. 

Everybody  was  canvassing.  Everybody  was 
surmising  the  results  of  a  canvass,  more  impo^ 
tant,  perhaps,  to  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  than 
the  preliminaries  of  any  preceding  parliament.  Sir 
Alexander  Erskine,  having  lost  his  place  in  the 
household,  would  also  be  certain  to  lose  his  seat  in 
the  House, — Lord  Powderham  having  other  views 
for  the  disposal  of  the  borough  of  Hexington. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  whispered  Adolphus  Mineheia, 
as  he  announced  the  fact.  "  And  I  am  airaid  the 
seat  is  an  object  to  you  ?" 

The  disappointed  man  did  not  care  to  tell  hiffl 
how  much  he  was  afraid  so  too,  or  of  how  many 
other  things  besides. 

"You  must  try  your  interest  in  some  other 
quarter,"  said  Dudo,  coolly,  mending  hii  P^^* 
"  You  have  so  mafy  friends  I" 
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'^PerhAps  yon  oonld  pat  tne  in  the  way  of  a 
seat?"  mquired  Erskine,  who  was  becoming  chiQed 
to  the  marrow. 

<*  If  yon  can  afford,  to  lay  down  thive  thousand 
pounds  for  it,  I  think  I  miffht,'*  replied  Minchero, 
with  an  air  of  cogitation.  **  GoTemment  has  its 
hinds  foU.  With  so  many  new  people  forced  up- 
on it,  70a  have  no  chance  from  goyemment«  But 
why  not  try  your  own  luck  ?" 

Sir  Alexander  did  not  answer — That  were  he 
able  to  lay  down  three  thousand  pounds  for  a  seat 
in  parliament,  he  would  pay  his  debts  at  once,  and 
dupense  with  it ;  and  haying  receiyed  a  further 
hint  from  Dudo,  that  mere  <'ayes"  like  himself 
grew  on  eyery  bush,  and  that  the  Treasury  could 
not  afford  to  throw  away  a  borough  on  a  dumby, 
(though  in  Ms  instance  compelled  by  George  lY .  to 
waste  one  on  a  substitute  for  dumbing,)  he  judged 
it  wiser  to  seek  the  aid  of  a  more  merciful  adyiser. 

Bat  already  listeners  were  becoming  Ictss  patient. 
The  man  who  has  the  ear  of  the  king,  readily  finds 
anditon  in  his  turn ;  but  now,  the  conyersation  of 
Sir  Alexander  Erskine  was  becoming  as  **  weary, 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitabl«"prose,  as  the  prose  of  any 
other  man.  People  obseryed  to  each  other,  shrug- 
ging their  shoulders,  when  his  back  was  turned, 
that  ''they  could  not  imagine  why  the  deuce  he 
wanted  to  get  into  parliament !  He  was  not  a 
man  of  a  political  turn ;  he  was  not  a  man  of 
talent."  Now  that  old  Sir  John  had  driyelled  his 
lAfit^  not  a  liying  soul  remained  to  dream  of  point- 
ing him  out  as  a  "  rising  man  !  " 

One  of  his  club-acquaintances,  howeyer,  was 
at  length  kind  enough  to  point  out  a  quarter 
where  he  was  likely  to  be  successfol ;  offering  not 
oslj  his  adyice,  but  his  assistance. 

**  With  a  few  hundred  pounds,  I  could  bring  you 

m  far ^wlch,**  said  he.  "  One  of  my  family  usu- 

rily  eits  for  it ;  but  none  of  them  are  just  now 
prepared  to  come  forward ;  and  I  think  I  can 
▼entnre  to  promise,  that  ip  such  a  stronghold  of 
Toryism,  our  nominee  would  be  brought  in  for  a 
song.** 

Impossible  to  say  what  he  might  haye  been 
"hronght  in  "  for  I  Sir  Alexander  Erskine,  who 
lo«t  his  election,  was  minua  eight  hundred  pounds 
I7  the  attempt ;  and  all  the  consolation  he  ob- 
tained from  the  officious  adyiser,  who  had  at- 
tempted to  increase  his  own  local  consequence  at 
bia  expense,  was,  that  "he  might  think  himself 
l^W,  as  wuttters  had  twmed  nut^  he  was  not  in 
for  five  thousand."  Matters  had  turned  out  tx- 
•ctly  as  eyery  one  oonyersant  with  that  singular 
8aenee  called  parliament-making  had  predicted,  as 
tis  friend  Minchem  good-naturedly  informed  him 
a  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  poll. 

Tiying  enough  to  make  his  reappearance  in  St. 
James's  Street,  and  be  saluted  by  the  same  friendly 
noda  whfoh  had  oonyeyed  congratulations  on  his 
wccess  six  months  before,  now  translatable  into, 
**  How  are  you,  Erskine  ;  sorry  you'ye  lost  your 
election.*  A  few  of  those  more  deeply  interested 
in  his  prospects,  stopped  short  to  add  to  these  con- 
dolences—«  But  there's  still  an  opening  in  such 
or  inch  a  place !  "—pointing  out  some  remote  spot 
b  Inland  or  Soetknd^  whtra  a  thousand  or  two 


more  might  be  expended,  with  an  equally  remote 
chance  of  ^  success.  But  experience  had  made  him 
wise. 

From  Minchem  he  was  unable  eyen  to  obtain 
this  stale  crumb  of  consolation.  Minchem  was 
undergoing  a  fit  of  those  spasms  which  conyulse 
the  underlings  of  offioe  during  the  progress  of 
eyery  general  election.  Minchem  had  not  a  gleam 
of  sympathy,  or  moment  of  time,  to  bestow  upon 
him.  His  room  at  the  Treasury  was  beset  by  new 
faces.  The  unseated  member  was  no  longer  as 
one  of  the  party.  A  yoteless  man,  "  What  busi- 
ness had  he  there  at  such  a  time?'*  Without 
family  influence,  without  fortune,  without  genius 
to  supply  the  want  of  them,  the  mote  gilded  by 
a  temporary  sunbeam  has  only  to  return  to  its 
obscurity  in  the  shade«  The  ex- whist  player  was 
superseded. 

It  was  only  at  home,  in  his  dull  house  in  South 
Street,  that  he  was  entUlsd  to  sympathy.  But 
eyen  there,  he  could  not  hope  to  attain  it  in  the 
form  he  wanted.  His  children  attached  no  defi- 
nite meaning  to  the  words,  *'Poor  papa  has  lost 
his  election  !  "  And  how  was  he  to  find  courage  for 
apprising  Margaret  of  the  full  extent  to  which 
that  loss  imported  his  destiny  and  their  own  ? 

Neyer  had  he  become  really  cognizant  of  the 
preoariousness  of  his  condition,  till  he  examined 
the  countenance  of  his  wife,  with  the  yiew  of  as- 
certaining whether  she  had  bodily  as  well  as  moral 
strength  to  hear — **  I  haye  lost  my  place — I  haye 
lost  my  election.  We  possess  seyen  hundred  a-year, 
nearly  six  of  which  are  deriyed  from  a  sinecure, 
the  suppression  of  which  is  predicted,  and  are  liy- 
ing at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  per  annum^  with 
debts  amounting  to  fiye  thousand  pounds  I " 

When  he  saw  her  so  pale,  so  weak,  so  tremu- 
lous, such  a  disclosure,  to  its  full  extent,  became 
out  of  the  question.  It  sufficed  for  him  to  look 
grayer  than  usual,  for  hsr  cheek  to  become  ghastly ; 
and  when  he  hazarded  an  angry  reproof  to  little 
Harry,  Margaret's  breath  came  so  short,  that  he 
feared  she  was  about  to  faint. 

The  utmost  he  eould  yenture,  therefore,  was  to 
hint  that  his  creditors  were  clamorous ;  and  that 
the  loss  of  his  election  exposed  him  to  proceedings 
hitherto  undreaded.  It  might  be  as  well,  he  said, 
if  he  quitted  town  for  a  time. 

^  And  why  should  we  not  all  go?  Why  not  at 
once  break  up  this expensiye  establishment?"  in- 
quired Margaret,  in  a  faltering  yoice. 

"To  giye  up  the  house,  and  sell  my  furniture^ 
would  bring  eyery  claimant  upon  my  shoulders," 
was  his  abrupt  reply. 

"  But  could  we  not  lei  the  house  ?  " 

«  And  retire  whMer  f  " 

Lady  Erskine  could  scarcely  refrain  from  re- 
minding him  that  Dr.  Wilson  had  prescribed  a 
southern  climate  as  essential  to  her  recoyery  ;  and 
that  the  Baltimores  were  eager  she  should  join 
them  abroad.  She  contented  herself,  howeyer, 
with  murmuring  something  about  a  small  cottage 
in  the  country. 

**  Easy  talking,  my  dear  Margy,**  cried  Erskine, 
whose  conscience,  perhaps,  supplied  the  suggestion 
from  whieb  her  delicaey  had  recoiltd,    <*  But  for 
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the  removal  of  a  family  like  ours,  ready  money  is 
indispensable;  and  where  am  I  to  find  it?  My 
credit  is  exhausted.  People  are  always  to  be  found 
ready  to  advance  a  thousand  pounds  to  a  man  like 
Baltimore,  at  ten  per  cent.  A  poor  fellow  like 
myself,  could  scarcely  command  a  hundred,  at 
fifty.    I  ibnmo  it ;  for  I  have  tried !  " 

Margaret  shuddered.  She  was  unable  to  repress 
a  glance  towards  the  four  lovely  children,  seated 
round  a  table  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  ;  the 
girls  with  their  arms  enlaced,  showing  a  picture- 
book  to  little  Harry,  whom  they  were  tiying  to 
keep  quiet,  lest  he  should  disturb  the  conyersation 
between  his  parents.  She  knew  that  the  fearful 
amount  of  debt  announced  by  her  husband  did  not 
comprise  all  their  liabilities.  She  knew  how  long 
it  was  since  she  had  dared  apply  to  him  for  money 
on  the  children's  account. 

'^  The  best  thing  I  can  do,  therefore,'*  said  he, 
trying  to  repress  her  alarms  by  assumed  uncon- 
cern, "  is  to  hasten  off  with  Henry  Greatoux  to 
the  moors,  till  matters  can  be  arranged  with  the 
people  most  likely  to  molest  me.  I  have  friends 
about  the  person  of  the  king,  who  is  a  kind-hearted 
man,  and  if  apprized  of  the  importance  of  the  ap- 
pointment I  hare  lost,  to  a  family-man  like  myself, 
may  perhaps  see  me  otherwise  provided  for.  In 
fact,  but  for  the  animosity  of  Lord  Powderham,  I 
am  told  it  would  have  been  done  already." 

**  And  if,  during  your  absence  in  Scotland,"  Mar- 
garet attempted  to  begin — ^but  her  voice  failed  her. 

"  If,  during  my  absence  in  Scotland,"  added  her 
husband,  coolly,  **  any  of  these  people  should  an- 
noy you,  I  have  left  instructions  with  my  solicitor 
what  course  to  pursue." 

*'  You  have  already  made  arrangements^  then, 
to  go  ? "  said  Margaret,  who  had  falsely  flattered 
herself  the  plan  was  proposed  for  her  approba- 
tion. 

'*  Yes,"  I  start  with  Greatoux  in  the  morning, 
before  the  news  of  my  defeat  gets  wind.  I  have 
everything  to  fear  from  that  accursed  cousin  of 
Minchem's,  who  fancies  I  did  not  serve  him  with 
the  king,  when  he  applied  to  me  last  year  for — ^no 
matter  wliat.  I  will  leave  you  money,  Margy, 
for  current  expenses.  Before  I  come  back,  I  trust 
our  prospects  will  have  brightened." 

He  went ;  and  within  two  days  there  was  an 
execution  in  the  house !  Before  an  answer  could 
arrive  from  the  Highlands  to  the  intimation  con- 
veyed to  him  by  his  solicitors  to  this  efieet,  five 
days  must  elapse.  There  were  no  railroads  in  those 
days  to  waft  a  lawyer's  letter  from  Indus  to  the 
Pole. 

Yet  so  heavily  did  it  please  Providence  to  visit, 
at  that  juncture,  the  little  household  in  South 
Street,  that  even  with  sheriiTs-officers  in  the  house. 
Lady  Erskine  took  no  more  heed  of  them  than 
though  they  were  a  portion  of  the  household  fur- 
niture, over  which  they  were  asserting  a  claim. 
The  little  boy,  the  darling  of  the  house,  was  in 
danger  of  his  life.  The  high  spirits  his  sisters  had 
found  it  so  difficult  to  control  the  evening  preced- 
ing his  father's  departure  from  town,  were  pro- 
duced by  the  excitement  of  incipient  fever. 

It  was  only  to  the  prudent  o]d  nurse,  however, 


that  Dr.  Wilson  ventured  to' communicate  the  ex- 
tent of  the  evil. 

"  Too  late  now,"  s^  he,  **  to  separate  the  child 
from  his  sisters.  But  it  is  a  case  of  malignant 
scarlet  fever,  and  I  fear  the  worst.  At  sncli  & 
moment,  too !  However,  Sir  Alexander  has  been 
written  to  about  this  other  unfortunate  affair,  and 
he  will,  doubtless,  be  here  to-morrow  or  next  day." 

The  nurse  thought  otherwise ;  and  the  nurse 
proved  right.  The  father  of  the  family,  unwilling 
to  venture  his  person  in  town,  obtained  temporaiy 
assistance  from  his  bankers  and  men  of  business, 
which,  by  the  signature  of  a  cognovit,  enabled  him  to 
discharge  the  present  claim;  and  contented  him- 
self with  the  certainty  that  the  departure  of  the 
sheriirs-*officer8,  and  the  afPectionate  letter  he  ad- 
dressed to  his  wife,  would  suffice' for  her  reaasaie- 
ment. 

That  letter  found  her  watching  beside  the 
breathless  body  of  her  idolized  child.  Her  daugh- 
ter Lily  read  it  to  her  again  and  again,  without 
succeeding  in  rousing  her  attention  to  a  syllahleof 
the  contents. 

^  I  told  you.  Sir,  master  wouldn't  come,"  sobbed 
the  nurse  to  Dr.  Wilson.  "  And,  now,  five  more 
days  must  pass  before  we  get  him  here ;  and  no- 
body to  take  charge  o'  nothin'  I  What  will  become 
of  my  poor  dear  lady !  ^ 

'^Send  for  the  nearest  relations  of  the  family," 
said  the  physician,  to  whom  such  emergencies 
were  familiar. 

But  the  nearest  relations  known  to  the  nurse, 
Lady  Carrolstown,  and  her  sietesrs^  were  in  Ireknd, 
Yorkshire,  or  Italy.  As  to  the  intimate  friend 
suggested  by  the  doctor  as  an  alternative,  the  noise 
was  forced  to  avow,  that  ^^  Missus  was  a  lady  as 
lived  entirely  to  herself  and  for  her  family  ;*  and 
that  tiie  bosom  friends  of  Sir  Alexander,  Lord 
Henry  Greatoux,  and  Sir  John  Hall,  were  widi 
him  on  the  moors. 

Dr.  Wilson  netxt  demanded  the  liame  of  Sir 
Alexander  Erekine's  man  of  business. 

"  Somebocfy  must  act,^— #Mie«Aif^  must  be  done/' 
said  he,  almast  angrily.  And  in  conjunction  with 
the  solicitors,  who  seemed  to  think  they  had  enoogh 
on  their  hands  of  Sir  Alexander  Erskine's  affain) 
in  discharging  the  writ,  he  issued  orders  for  the 
funeral  of  the  poor  child,  who  might  as  well  have 
been  fatherless. 

By  the  time  the  distressed  man  arrived  post- 
haste from  Scotland,  the  boy  was  closed  in  his 
coffin,  and  one  of  the  girls  sickening  with  that  fatal 
malady.  By  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  howeTW, 
Lily  and  her  sister,  having  gone  through  the  dis- 
order in  their  early  years,  were  able  to  conrfbrt  and 
assist  the  most  miserable  of  mothers. 

^  As  soon  as  your  little  girl  is  convalescent," 
was  the  doctor's  injunction  to  the  horror-strack 
Sir  Alexander,  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival  in  his 
distracted  home, — "let  me  beg  of  you  to  remove 
your  family  from  this  infected  house.  I  viU  not 
answer  for  Lady  Erskine  s  life  or  reason;  witboot 
the  aid  of  change  of  air  and  scene." 

The  opinion  thus  expressed  became  unanswer- 
able after  an  interview  with  his  wife.  Margaiet 
took  no  heed  of  his  arrival.     She  had  taken  none 
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when  they  led  her  awfty.  from^the  bedside  of  the 
enahroaded  child,  to  place  him  in  his  oofiui*  :  Nay, 
she— the  active,  forethinking,  untiiable  mother — 
heard  with  apparent  uneonoem  from  the  niursey 
that  Mias  Helen  waa  suffering  from,  the  same 
terrible  sore  throat  which,  in  a  lew  days'  time^  had 
carried  off  her  brother.  Naihing  oonld  roase  her: 
mind  and  body  were  worn  oat« 

And  now,  for  th^  first  time^  the  helpless  Erskine 
felt  what  it  was  to  have  the  weiight  of  the  family 
apon  his  hands ;  no  one  to  watoh  for  them ;  no 
one  to  work  for  them ;  no  one,  with  tender  hand, 
to  avert  froqi  their  path  the  thorns  of  life.  Hi- 
therto, no  earnest  eyes  of  childhood  had  been  fixed 
upon  him».  imploring  counsel  and  support ;  hitherr 
to,  the  burden  and  ^eat  of  the  day  had  been  borne 
by  another.;  henceforward,  he  must  bear  them 
alone. 

Stilly  the  case  hftd  not  been  pronounced  hopeless. 
It  was  only  by  his  own  fears  he  waa  forewarned 
that  a  withered  plant  could  as  easily  resume  its 
rerdure  as  Maigai^t  the  impulses  of  health.  It 
was  his  duty,  therefore,  as  much  as  his  interest,  to 
leare  no  means  untried  for  her  restoration*  He 
mua  obey  the  counsels  of  the  physician. 

Bat  how  ?.  Little  Helen  waa  already  out  of  dan* 
ger.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  at  that  favourable 
season  of  the  year,  they  might  remove  to  the  sea- 
side, or  the  neighbourhood  of  town,  if  means  were 
only  forthcoming*  Every  nerve  must  be  strained 
to  accomplish  this  vital  purpose.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  mtting  hopelessly  down  to  indulge  his  grief 
for  bis  favourite  child,  as  he  would  have  done  had 
Maigaret  been  still  up  and  stirring  to  minister  to 
the  survivorsyihe  exerted  himself  to  gather  together 
all  the  money  that  remained  to  him ;  trusting  that 
the  little  fund  left  with  his  wife  at  parting  was 
still  unexhausted.  To  apply  to  her  on  the  subject 
was  impossible  :  the  state  of  stupor  in  which  she 
was  plunged  remained  unchanged. 

'*  Where  does  your  mother  keep  her  valuables?" 
he  inquired  of  Lily;  (for  since  they  resided  in 
South  Street  the  habits  of  Margaret  were  no  longer 
familiar  to  him  as  formerly.)  But  the  word  was 
almost  unintelligible  to  the  little  girl^  who  had 
never  seen  that  tender  mother  affix  a  value  to  the 
things  of  this  worlds  whether  small  or  great ;  such 
of  her  affections  as  were  not  set  on  things  above, 
being  concentred  in  her  children.  Still,  the 
child  was  able  to  point  out  a  drawer  in  her  mother's 
room  whicfa.  was  always  kept  locked ;  and  to  which 
she  had  once  or  twice,  when  restless  at  night, 
noticed  her  mother  repair  as  to  a  sanctuary,  ere 
slie  betook  herself  to  her  pillow. 

Mistaken  enofigh  to  suppose  that  such  treasure 
as  moth  or  rust  might  corrupt,  or  thieves  break 
through  and  steal,  would  be  thus  reverently  visited 
bj  a  woman  like  Margaret,  Sir  Alexander  un- 
locked the  drawer,  in  the  eager  hope  of  £nding  the 
little  pocket-book,  and  its  store  of  bank-notes  still 
untouched.  Alas!  he  found  there  only  the  few 
Wks presented  to  Margaret's  father  by  his  pupils; 
a  ragged  family-bible,  in  which  the  date  of  her 
birth  had  been  inscribed  by  the  hand  of  her  mo- 
ther, and  the  births  of  all  her  darlings,  by  her 
o^n,  with  a  bunch  of  withered  Forget-ro^-ftots— 


the  £rsthe  had. ever  presented  to  her  in  the  Bourne* 
fields — ^placed  as  a  mark  between  the  leaves. 
Such  were  the  memorials  of  the  first  and  last 
affections  of  her  broken  heart. 

The  conscioosness  that  his  wife  lay  insensible 
on  the  bed  before  him,  and  his  unburied  child  in 
the  adjoining  room,  had  not  produced  so  terrible 
an  emotion  in  his  heart  as  the  sight  of  that  simple 
record  of  devoted  love.  An  iron  ligature  seemed 
to  repress  the  swelling  of  his  breast. 

After  some  minutes',  indulgence  of  his  grief,  he 
waa  about,  with  pious  reverence,  to  close  the 
drawer,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  a  packet  bearing 
his  name.  Already  he  had  forgotten,  in  the  an- 
guish of  his  soul,  the  purpose  for  which  he  had 
invaded  that  sanctuary  of  love.  But  trusting  that 
the  parcel  might  contain  either  money,  or  the  few 
trinkets  he  had  forced  on  Margarets  acceptance 
during  his  days  of  prosperity,  he  tore  it  open. 
Alaa !  he  found  only  the  miniatures  of  his  parents, 
and  a  few  family  reliques,  which,  though  at  Ap- 
ston  he  had  attached  so  much  importance  to  them, 
had  ever  since  wholly  escaped  his  recollection  1 

Deprived  of  his  last  hope,  the  miserable  man 
threw  himself  with  clasped  hands  into  a  chair,  to 
meditate. on  all  the  evil  that  was  past,  and  all  that 
was  to  come.  Hitherto  he  had  thought  so  much 
of  himself, — ^had  been  so  vain  of  the  generous  ex- 
cess of  love  which  induced  him  to  stoop  to  Mar- 
garet's level  in  order  to  make  her  his  wife ;  and 
now,  he  could  not  but  ask  himself.  Which  of  them 
had  been  true  to  that  marriage  vow  ? — which  of 
them  had  proved  firmest  in  affection,  and  noblest 
of  nature? — which  of  them  had  borne  with  most 
submission  the  searchings  of  adversity,— or  with 
most  equanimity  and  integrity,  the  far  more  try- 
ing ordeal  of  riches  and  honour?  The  woman 
extended  yonder  on  her  death-bed, — the  plant  he 
had  let  wither  away,  unrefreshed  by  the  dews  of 
peace,  unvisited  by  the  sunshine  of  joy, — was 
nobleness  itself  compared  with  her  wretched  hus- 
band. 

But  the  train  of  reveries  which  took  him  back 
to  those  Apston  days,  to  the  baseness  and  destitu- 
tion of  which  he  seemed  to  be  returning,  providen* 
tially  recalled  to  his  mind  the  rich  kinswoman  by 
whom  that  misery  had  been  so  cruelly  disregarded ; 
and  with  the  fate  of  Margaret  before  his  eyes,  he 
no  longer  hesitated  to  sit  down  and  address  her  in 
terms  of  humbleness  and  supplication.  Taking 
the  miniature  of  his  mother  from  its  case,  and  en- 
closing it  in  his  letter,  he  appealed  to  her  only 
surviving  sister  for  the  means  of  preserviug  the 
mother  of  his  children  from  the  grave. 

Alas!  the  concession  came  too  late^  and  he 
humbled  himself  in  vain !  Two  days  afterwards 
the  miniature  was  returned  to  him  by  Miss  Toddles ; 
who  apprised  him  that  ^'  her  respected  friend  at 
the  White  House  was  no  longer  in  a  state  to 
attend  to  his  application,  having  been  recently 
afflicted  with  a  third  paralytic  stroke."  By  the 
date  of  her  letter,  the  Toady  seemed  to  be  already 
in  authority  and  enjoyment  of  the  property. 

It  was  no  moment  to  be  surprised  or  shocked. 
The  absorbing  feeling  of  that  hour  of  trial  was 
despair !    On  his  return  from  laying  the  head  of 
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hii  chfld  in  the  grave,  the  moumer  was  arresied 
by  a  petty  claimant,  iviio  rightly  judged  that,  at 
•uoh  a  moment,  even  enemies  would  become  friends 
to  assist  in  restoring  him  to  liberty.  But  this 
bitter  blow  was  comparatively  unfelt.  To  return 
to  that  desolate  home,  and  feel  the  impossibility  of 
removing  the  poor  saddened  children  from  the  room 
so  lately  rendered  awful  to  their  little  hearts  by 
the  paraphernalia  of  death,  and  still  more,  of 
afifording  the  balmy  air  of  the  country  to  Mar* 
garet's  exhausted  frame,  left  all  other  grievances 
unfelt 

^  When  my  poor  wife  gets  a  little  stronger," 
said  he  to  Dr.  Wilson,  as  if  he  thought  it  neces* 
sary  to  apologise  to  the  physician  for  non-oom« 
plianoe  with  his  injunctions,  '^I  will  take  her 
down  to  my  cousin  Mr.  Wakehurst's  for  a  week  or 
two,  where  she  will  be  away  from  the  ohildrsn, 
and  quiet." 

The  doctor  replied  only  by  a  grave  incredulous 
shake  of  the  head.  Nor  had  Sir  Alexander  courage 
to  inquire  whether  his  good  intentions  were  doubted, 
or  whether  the  remedy  would  be  applied  too  late. 
The  oonsoienoe-strnck  husband  dared  not  ascer- 
tain the  worst. 

It  was  only  the  old  nurse  who,  though  absorbed 
m  grief 'for  her  lost  nursling,  found  courage  to 
speak  out. 

^  'Tis  DO  mortal  use,  Sir,  talking  of  change  of 
air  for  my  lady,"  said  she,  **  or  change  of  doctor  s 
stuff.  She  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  Sir. 
If  ever  my  lady  rises  fh>m  that  bed  again,  it  can 
only  be  by  a  muracle ! "  , 

With  Lily  and  her  little  sisters  weeping  before 
his  eyes,  Erskine  might,  perhaps,  be  excused  for 
tlunking,  that  to  the  prayers  of  those  Innocent 
creatures  such  a  miracle  might  be  vouchsafed. 
For  if  holiness  and  excellence, — ^if  faith  and  works 
united,— could  propitiate  the  wrath  of  Oon,  Mar- 
garet might  surely  be  spared  to  her  children, — 
spared  to  himself,— -spared  to  be  made  happy  by 
his  renewed  affection, — ^his  avowals  of  having 
sinned  against  Heaven,  and  in  her  sight. 

He  could  not,  and  would  not,  despair !  Instead 
of  allowing  his  little  daughter  to  resume  her  post 
as  nurse,  he  took  his  place  by  Mai^ret's  sick-bed, 
as  she  had  so  often  done  by  his  own.  No  one  but 
the  old  attendant  who  had  warned  him  so  earnestly, 
was  allowed  to  share  his  task.  No  one  had  access 
to  the  house ;  no  one  tried,  indeed,  to  cUain  access 
to  the  house.  The  hand  of  death  was  upon  It. 
According  to  popular  report.  Lady  Erskine  was 
dying  of  the  fever  which  had  already  proved  fatal 
to  her  child. 

How  often,  while  these  heart-rending  scenes  were 
occurring  in  South  Street,  how  often  did  Lord 
Baltimore  and  his  bride,  while  luxuriating  in  the 
delicious  atmosphere  of  Italy,  revert  to  the  friend 
they  loved,  and  repine  after  her  society.  *  Per- 
haps," said  Georgiana,  when  intelligence  reached 
them  of  the  courtly  changes  consequent  upon  the 
death  of  the  king, — ^'^  perhaps,  now  my  cousin 
Alick  has  lost  his  appointment,  he  may  be  tempted 
to  join  us.  Though  so  blind  to  Margaret's  im- 
paired state  of  health,  economy  may,  perhaps, 
tempt  him  to  winter  abroad." 


Alas  I  at  that  moment^  her  o6uaiil  Alick  wu 
watching  in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  which  for 
three  weeks  he  had  not  quitted  for  as  many  hoan, 
-^listening  with  painful  intentness  to  the  feeble 
breathing  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  incoherent  words 
which  occasionally  escaped  her  lips.  He  was  m 
afraid  she  might  ask  for  some  comforts,  or  indulge 
in  some  caprice  of  sickness,  which  ho  was  unable 
to  gratify. 

But  she  asked  for  nothing,*-«he  was  so  little  m 
the  habit  of  asking !  Her  nature  was  so  free  from 
oovetings,  that,  even  in  the  utmost  disorder  of  her 
faculties,  a  caprice  did  not  suggest  itself.  The 
wanderings  of  her  mind  were  all  into  the  psst 
The  light-headedness  of  fever  carried  her  back  to 
her  early  days  of  trouble  and  of  joy.  Amid  the 
watches  of  Uie  night,  he  heard  her  addressing,  in 
the  hoarse  whispers  of  her  now  failing  voice,  the 
old  cress- woman  of  the  Boumefields.  She  fsnded 
herself  still  kneeling  and  praying  amid  the  tenon 
of  the  storm  in  the  old  hovel.  At  other  momente, 
she  fancied  herself  waiting  for  him  among  the  pas- 
tures, under  the  thicket  of  maple  trees  ;  and  the 
growing  tenderness  of  her  heart  towards  him  was 
confided  to  herself,  as  to  a  friend.  She  spoke  of 
his  goodness,— ^f  his  graoiousness.  She  spoke  of 
hU  protection,  as  about  to  suffice  to  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  her  future  life  S 

And  what  had  he  been  to  the  attaehed  creatnre 
who  so  loved  and  trusted  him,  and  even  in  hsr 
dying  ihoments  loved  him  still? — IFkai  kod  hi 
hient6kerf 

Sometimes,  poor  Lily  increased  the  measure  ef 
his  miseries,  by  suggesting  that  more  ought  to  be 
done  for  her  mother  :  that  though  Dr.  Wilson  eesld 
suggest  no  remedy,  other  advice  might  be  called 
in.  Among  the  skilful  men  abounding  in  London, 
snrely  some  better  counsellor  could  be  found.  On 
one  occasion  the  little  girl  inflicted  still  more  ciud 
pain.  A  ragged  cambric  handkerchief  was  gifts 
him,  to  wipe  the  cold  moisture  from  the  brow  of 
the  exhausted  sufierer. 

^^  Have  yon  nothing  better  than  tUs  fat  yooi 
mother  ?*' — ^was  his  stem  inquiry. 

**  Ours  from  the  nursery,  dear  papa,  have  been 
already  used  for  her,'*-*wa8  the  faltering  reply ; 
*^  and  her  own  are  all  in  this  condition.  It  was 
only  we  who  were  never  allowed  to  want." 

These  were  bitter  lessons.  But  under  their  In* 
fluence,  the  soul  of  the  erring  man  was  regenented* 
The  scales  of  woridliness  fell  fh>m  his  eyes.  The 
leper  was  cleansed.  Could  the  poor  wasted  fonn, 
the  poor  wandering  mind,  over  which  he  was 
watching,  have  been  sensible  of  this  change  of 
sentiments,  the  Impulses  of  life  had  periiaps  been 
renewed  within  her;  or,  at  all  events,  in  djmg, 
she  would  have  ftdh  that  she  had  not  altogether 
lived  in  vain.  But  the  comfort  was  denied  htf . 
She  never  sufliciently  recovered  her  consciousness 
to  know  that  the  hand  which  so  often  raised  Uie 
pillow  under  her  head,  was  that  which  had  been 
of  old  so  fondly  clasped  in  hers, — ^the  stay  of  her 
early  years,  destined  at  last  to  smoo^  her  psaeage 
to  the  grave. 

It  seemed  as  if  heaven,  in  its  right  of  vengesBce, 
withheld  from  him  the  eomlbrt  of  knowing  that 
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bifl  penitenee  was  accepted,  that  the  tardy  remorse 
of  his  heart,  had,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  brought 
forth  its  fruit. — For  she  knew  her  children*  Boa*- 
son  was  vouchsafed  to  her  to  recognise  them,— «to 
admonish  them  with  the  fond  admonishment  of  a 
dying  mother, — ^to  breathe  in  their  ears  the  assur- 
ance of  the  faith  that  was  in  her, — ^to  entreat  their 
remembranoe  when  she  should  be  cold  in  the  grave. 
Bat  of  their  father,  though  he  lay  hiding  his  sob- 
bing face  beside  her,  she  spoke  as  ol  one  absent ; 
charging  her  eldest-bora,  when  all  was  over,  to 
write  to  him  in  Scotland,  and  tell  him  that  his 
children  were  motherless ;  not  before,  lest  the  news 
should  be  an  interruption  to  his  sport. 

"  Never  let  your  poor  father  be  unnecessarily 
harassed,  my  own  LUy,"  murmured  she.  *^  Spare 
him  every  care  and  every  sorrow.  Watch  over 
his  comforts  for  me,  when  I  am  gono,  dearest 
children, — even  as  I  have  watched  over  your  own ! " 

It  was  in  vain  he  spoke  to  her, — ^in  vain  he 
pressed  her  in  his  arms.  Her  eye  wandered 
racantly  over  his  countenance.  She  was  not  used 
to  his  endearments.  It  was  as  something  afar  off, 
—something  estranged  from  her,  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  her  husband ! 

*<My  poor  head  seems  wandering  to-day  T* 
faltered  she,  as  if  struggling  with  the  conscious- 
ness produced  by  his  appeal  to  her  feelings.  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  be  too  late. — He  will  be  waiting 
for  me. — ^The  air  is  so  oppressive. — There  will  be 
a  storm. — I  see  a  terrible  light  in  the  heavens. — I 
hear  a  voice  calling  my  name. — Ah  !  when^-when 
shall  I  find  rest  r' 

It  was  already  found.  The  unnatural  flush 
that  overspread  her  cheeks  as  she  spoke,  the  wild 
lastre  that  for  a  moment  brightened  her  eyes,  sub- 
sided to  leave  her  wasted  features  colourless,  and 
her  looks  fixed  in  death.  The  wild  cry  that  in- 
stantly arose  in  that  miserable  chamber,  an- 
nounced that  the  guardian  angel  of  their  lives 
was  gone  from  among  them  for  evermore ! 

It  would  have  been  no  affliction  to  Margaret 
could  she  have  surmised,  in  her  lifetime,  that  her 
head  would  be  laid  as  humbly  in  the  grave  as 
though  she  had  never  participated  in  the  pomps  of 
life.  Vanity  was  banished  from  the  threshold  of 
her  husband, — ambition  from  his  soul.  He  knew 
that  she  was  gone  to  her  father  who  was  in  heaven ; 
what  mattered  the  destination  of  all  that  remained 
of  her  on  earth  ?  He  never  quitted  the  body  till 
it  was  laid  in  the  grave.  He  locked  the  door  of 
her  chamber,  that  no  careless  hand  might  be  laid 
on  the  spot  hallowed  by  her  last  moments ;  and, 
on  his  return  from  the  funeral,  took  his  eldest  girl 
and  boy  in  either  hand,  and  having  led  them  back 
into  the  room,  told  them  all  their  mother  had  been 
to  him, — all  he  had  been  to  their  mother. 

There  was  no  need  for  him  tosay, "  Would  to  God 
I  had  diedfor thee, Margaret,  my  wife! " — Hischild- 
renhadseen,from  thehourof  herdeath,by  howsevere 
a  struggle  their  father  clung  to  life  for  their  sake. 

For  a  harder  struggle  still  was  to  come.  They 
must  quit  that  house; — they  must  abide  in  po- 
verty. The  children  must  confront  in  their  tender 
years  the  hard  necessities  of  life  in  order  to  atone 
the  prodigalities  of  his  wantonness. 


But  the  little  creatures,  as  they  listened  to  this 
sad  explanation,  threw  themselves  into  his  arms, 
with  fond  assurances  that  all  this  was  nothing ; 
that  they  would  bear  more,— much  more,— -cheer- 
fully lor  hu  sake.  The  spirit  of  Margaret  was 
already  expanding  in  their  young  hearts. 

Sustained  by  tills  mighty  consolation,  the  be- 
reaved man  took  courage.  He  determinSd  to  dally 
no  longer  with  the  urgencies  of  his  gloomy  fate. 
He  would  exert  himself.  He  would  wrestle  at 
once  with  the  miseries  awaiting  him.  At  his 
desire,  therefore,  his  daughter  fetched  £rom  his 
study  the  pile  of  letters  which  had  accumulated 
during  her  poor  mother's  illness. 

Sir  Alexander  shrugged  his  shoulders.  What  a 
task  of  humiliation  awaited  him.  All,  appeals 
from  angry  creditor6,«--all,  remonstrances  concern- 
ing some  breach  of  pecuniary  engagement. 

The  very  first  he  opened,— one  that  had  arrived 
that  morning,— -commenced  with-— 

*^  Sir, — I  am  greatly  astonished  at  having  re« 
ceived  no  reply  to  my  last  application." 

He  looked  at  the  signature,  as  if  seeking  to  re- 
buke his  own  negligence ;  but  to  his  amazement  it 
was  that  of  a  stranger,  and  the  date  of  the  letter, 
"ApstonT 

It  was  from  the  solicitor  of  his  late  cousin,  ex- 
pressing surprise  at  receiving  no  answer  to  a  letter 
despatched  the  preceding  week,  to  apprise  him  that 
he  had  succeeded  to  an  inheritance  of  £113,000, 
3  per  cent,  consols ! 

His  immediate  instructions  were  solicited  re- 
specting the  probate  of  the  will ;  executed,  it  ap- 
peared, by  the  testatrix  previous  to  her  first  attack 
of  palsy,  on  the  accession  of  the  cousin  she  was  so 
proud  of  to  the  empty  honour  of  a  baronetcy. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  bewildered  heir  was  to 
shut  himself  up  alone  in  the  deserted  chamber, 
into  which  a  mournful  autumnal  sun  was  shining 
as  in  mockery.  At  that  moment, — ^the  consumma- 
tion of  all  his  selfish  hopes  and  aspirings, — instead 
of  shouting  aloud  in  the  fulness  of  joy,  or  breath- 
ing a  prayer  of  thankfulness  to  heaven, — he  hid 
his  face  in  the  lonely  pillow,  to  stifle  the  cry  of 
despair  that  burst  out  of  the  inmost  recesses  of  his 
h^art,  **  Too  late, — it  has  come  too  late !  my  pre- 
cious— ^precious  Margaret  1" 

The  cup  of  joy  was  offered  to  his  lips  in  vain. 
She  who,  for  his  sake,  had  drained  to  the  lees  the 
bitter  chalice,  no  longer  abided  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  to  share  his  hour  of  compensation ! 

Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  that  eventful 
epoch  in  the  life  of  Sir  Alexander  Erskine ;  who 
is  now  a  gray-haired  man,  ^'  by'r  lady,  inclining 
to  threescore,'' — the  father  of  many  grandchildren, 
and  loved  and  respected  in  his  degree, — ^his  degree 
being  that  of  a  country  gentleman  of  competent 
estate. 

For  many  years  past,  he  has  resided  wholly  in 
the  country  ;  in  a  pleasant,  cheerful  house,  built 
under  his  own  direction  on  the  site  of  Hobart's 
Farm,  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley  of  the  Bourne- 
fields,  and  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
name  of  Apston  Lodge. 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  the  simper-* 
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ing  little  town  of  the  Severn  ride,  to  take  possession 
of  his  inheritance,  the  Apstonians  seemed  to  fancy 
they  could  not  make  enough  of  him,  in  atonement 
of  their  former  injuries ;  and  though  Sir  Alexander 
was  now  incapable  of  being  blinded  by  their  adu- 
lation, he  was  too  desirous  to  end  his  days  in  peace 
on  the  spot  where  the  best  moments  of  his  life  had 
passed,  not  to  accept  the  oliye  branch,  which  he 
has  nevertheless  continued  to  )iold  at  arms'-length. 
When  the  Reform  Bill  assigned  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment to  the  town,  its  wealthiest  citizen  was  soli- 
cited to  become  its  representative ;  but  it  was 
forced  to  content  itself  with  the  grave  widower's 
assurances,  that  he  had  retired  from  public  life,  at 
once  and  for  ever. 

With  his  children  around  him  at  the  White 
House,  he  devoted  his  time  to  watch  the  progress 
of  his  new  mansion,  and  of  a  family  mausoleum 
he  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  diocese  to  add 
to  the  little  village  church  of  Boumeham,  situated 
almost  within  view  of  his  new  home.  It  was  a  re- 
lief to  all  of  them  to  dismiss  London  from  their 
thoughts,  connected  as  it  was  with  painful  re- 
miniscences. Not,  however,  that  the  little  happy 
circle  forgot,  or  wished  to  forget,  that  their  best 
and  brightest  was  gone  from  among  them;  but 
they  felt  that  such  a  recollection  was  best  culti- 
vated in  the  country. 

The  influence  of  that  excellent  woman  was  still 
strong  upon  their  souls.  Lily,  the  comfort  of  her 
father  s  life,  was  affianced  for  two  years  to  an 
amiable  young  man,  the  son  of  a  nobleman  of  the 


county,  before  she  consented  to  become  his  wife ; 
so  thoroughly  did  she  discharge  the  solemn  duty 
imposed  upon  her  by  her  dying  mother,  of  watch- 
ing over  her  sisters  till  they  grew  to  woman's 
estate.  The  following  year  witnessed  the  happy 
marriage  of  her  sister ;  and  now  that  his  eldest 
son,  a  rising  young  lawyer,  is  also  married  and 
settled  in  London,  Sir  Alexander  has  only  Helen 
at  home  with  him,  as  the  solace  of  his  age,*-the 
last  fond  pledge  of  his  beloved  Margaret  I 

Lord  and  Lady  Powderham  occarionally  Yisit 
him  ii^  his  retreat,  and  the  Wakehursts  and  Car- 
rolstowns  still  exchange  country  visits  irith 
"  Cousin  Alick." 

It  was  only  last  week,  at  Baltimore  Castle,  that 
Sir  Alexander  surprised  Georgiana  and  her  hus- 
band laughing  heartily  over  The  Times  newspaper, 
at  a  speech  of  Sir  Adolphus  Minchem  to  his  con- 
stituents, every  comma  of  which  was  stiff  with  the 
exploded  Toryism  of  the  political  noviciate  of  the 
quondam  Sec.  But  they  could  not  engage  him  to 
join  in  the  laugh, — ^no,  not  even  when  his  darling 
Helen  appealed  to  him  to  admire  the  absurdity  of 
the  partisan — more  Peelified  than  Peel. 

**  Minchem's  is  a  name,"  said  he,  "  I  would  fain 
efface  from  my  remembrance.  It  is  connected  with 
some  of  the  darkest  days  of  my  eventful  life." 

The  merriment  of  Lady  Powderham  was  silenced 
in  a  moment.  Even  after  that  lapse  of  time,  tears 
rushed  into  her  eyes  as  she  whispered^  in  a  defer- 
ential tone  to  her  husband,  the  name  of  '*Mas- 
garbt!" 
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Upon  an  estuary  bank, 

Which  all  unaltered  seems 
Since  first  the  thirsty  ocean  drank 

The  unsuspecting  streams, 

There  is  a  little,  lone  churchyard 
That  seems,  by  hills  and  trees, 

Almost  enclosed  from  Earth's  regard 
And  open  to  the  Sea's. 

I  never  knew  the  angry  waves, 

When  angriest,  do  more 
Than  fling  their  white  foam  over  graves 

That  seem'd  to  Ioto  their  roar ; 

Bnt  when  their  calmest  mnrmnrs  breathe 

O'er  epitaph  and  urn, 
What  tnft  of  grass  or  flower  beneath 

Bat  whispers  in  return  ! 

And  converse  such  as  theirs,  abore 

The  dwellings  of  the  dead, 
To  man,  in  words  of  hope  and  love, 

May  be  interpreted. 

The  billowy  yoices  well  may  pause 
Fall  oft,  for  answ'ring  sounds 

From  one  who  to  their  merey  owes 
So  many  of  her  mounds. 

AU  gaze  at  one  gigantic  heap^ 

Upgrowing  like  a  wen. 
Beneath  whose  swollen  surface  sleep 

Some  scores  of  shipwreck'd  men. 

The  church  is  old  and  ivy -green, 
With  its  low  tower  detached ; 


And  near  it  one  low  roof  is  seen, 
Half  slated  and  half  thatch'd. 

Whose  apple-tree,  (reared  from  a  shoot.) 

As  o'er  the  hedge  it  waves, 
Bearing  its  load  of  meUow  fruit, 

Oft  drops  them  on  the  grayes. 

Lately  this  consecrated  ground, 
Waye-wooed,  bee-haunted  scene ! 

Has  number'd  here  another  mound 
Where  all  had  long  been  green. 

A  native  of  this  bower  and  beach 

Is  here  consign'd  to  earth 
Whence  faintest  whispers  still  may  reach 

The  chamber  of  her  birth. 

The  chamber,  Joy  has  never  cross'd 

The  threshold  of,  nor  smiled 
Upon  one  moment,  since  it  lost 

Its  own  beloyed  child ! 

They  brought  her  home,^all  they  could  bring 

Of  her, — in  that  black  hearse. 
Whose  spirit  waves  a  frill-fledged  wing 

Above  the  universe. 

They  brought  her  home  I  for  everythingf- 

Bright  shell  and  pebbly  gem. 
And  flower  that  she  had  loved, — to  sing 

Her  fltting  requiem. 

The  home  of  infancy  and  youth 

Is  now  her  flnal  rest. 
Beneath  a  stone  that  tells  the  truth, 

"  The  n<!edy  kn<!W  her  6m<."  L.  P* 
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If  the  trayeller,  journeying  along  the  great  liigh- 
way  which  stretches  north  and  south  through 
Scotland,  wfll  turn  eastward  whdn  he  reaches  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Fife,  and  find  his  way  through 
certain  narrow,  old,  and  unfrequented  roads,  he 
will  perchance  discover  the  archiepiscopal  city  of 
St.  Andrews.    We  know  no  place  that,  both  for 
its  historical   associations,  and  the  remarkable 
character  of  its  architectural  remains,  better  de- 
senres  a  pflgrimage ;  yet  it  has  never  yet  found 
its  way  into  the  good  company  of  the  regular  visit- 
ing list  of  the  lion-hunter.    St.  Andrews,  indeed, 
demands  a  special  journey ;  for  it  is  not  on  any  of 
the  grand  routes.    St  R^gpulus,  when  he  made  his 
**  location,**  overlooked    the    accommodation    of 
steam-boats,  and  thought  not  even  of  that  anti- 
(jnated  method  of  conveyance,  a  stage>coach.    The 
harbour  is  a  bad  one,  full  of  shoals  and  sunken 
sand  banks ;  and  in  the  steamers  passing  north 
and  south,  no  farther  notice  is  genei-ally  taken  of 
the  venerated  spot,  than  what  is  contained  in  cer- 
tain  frantic   ejaculations,    such    as — **  Steward, 
Steward !  are  we  nearly  through  the  Bay  of  St. 
Andrews  yet  ?" — **  Is  there  no  end  to  this  Bay  of 
St.  Andrews?*    Yet  have  we  seen,  on  special  oc- 
easions^  when  a  continuance  of  soft  west  winds 
had  smoothed  down  the  restless  ground-swell  of 
the  dreaded  bay,  a  group  of  curious  inquirers 
clustering  on  the  deck,  and  gazing,  with  myste- 
nons  interest,  on  the  distant  ragged  line  of  towers 
and  steeples  rising  black  against  the  warm  sunset, 
like  the  back-ground  of  one  of  Cuyp's  landscapes. 
It  never  failed,  on  such  occasions,  that  there  was 
some  one  -more  learned  than  the  rest  who  could 
speak  of  St.  Regulus,  and  Archbishop  Arnold ;  of 
Knox,  Buchanan,  Wishart,  and  Beaton  ;  and  who 
could  excite  a  fearful  interest  by  endeavouring  to 
mark,  upon  the  duskyline  of  low  rising  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  ruined  city,  a  spot  still  darker  than 
thereat,  marking  that  Magus  Moor,  on  which  was 
peifonned  one  of  the  most  frightful  tragedies  ever 
caused  by  persecuting  despotism  working  on  firan- 
tic  fanaticism.    There  were  few  who  thus  saw  the 
great  variety  and  huge  size  of  the  architectural  re- 
mains, who  did  not  form  an  internal  resolution, 
''some  day  or  other,"  to  visit  these  mysterious 
relics ;  but,  we  believe,  in  the  general  case,  other 
scenes  and  events  wore  out  the  impression,  and 
the  visit  was  seldom  made.     Obstacles,  indeed, 
were  apt  to  present  themselves,  which  your  ordi- 
nary tourist  never  thinks  of  overcoming.    When 
^e  last  visited  St.  Andrews^  some  twelve  years  ago, 
it  was  a  peculiarity  of  that  distinguished  city,  that 
it  had  no  stage-coach  oonmiunication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.     We  have  heard  a  rumour  that  this 
u  now  amended ;  nay,  were  somewhat  startled  the 
other  day,  by  beholding  the  venerable  name  of  the 

*  Epueopd,  Momutic,  Academic,  and  Civil ;  comprising 
tht  prindpa  put  of  tha  Eccloaiartical  Hiatorj  of  Scotland 
from  the  earliert  age  till  the  present  time.  Br  the  Ber.  C.  J. 
Lyon,  ILA.,  fonnerty  of  Trinity  0>U^,  Cambridge,  and  now 
PrMbTter  of  tiie  Eniaeopal  Qmrcb,  8t.  Andrews.  £dm- 
hvtf^:  William  Tait 
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Archiepiscopate,  printed  in  flaring  red  letters,  as- 
sociated with  some  vtdgar  announcement  about  four 
inside,  and  fares  moderate.  This  occurred  last 
summer.  We  know  not  whether  the  ^enter- 
prising company "  have  had  courage  to  keep  up 
the  communication  between  the  world  we  live  in 
and  these  unknown  regions.  Moreover,  we  have 
heard,  on  good  authority,  that'a  certain  adventur- 
ous steam-boat,  containing  a  pleasure  party  from 
Dundee,  did  actually  bring-to  at  the  pier  of  St. 
Andrews,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  denizens, 
who,  theretofore,  had  no  more  practical  knowledge 
of  *^  smoke  ships  with  chariot  wheels,"  than  the 
Chinese ;  but  whether  this  attempt  has  been  re- 
peated, our  authority  saith  not.  At  all  events, 
however,  it  is  clear,  that  the  adventurous  spirit  of 
modem  discovery,  bids  fair  to  reopen  the  commu- 
nication between  St  Andrevrs  and  the  civilized 
world. 

Our  pilgrimages  to  St.  Andrews  have  been 
winter  excursions.  The  natural  scenery  around 
it  is  naught ;  and  it  is  at  that  season  that  it  re- 
ceives its  most  characteristic  class  of  inhabitanta 
— ^the  remnant  of  those  who  linger  about  its  vener- 
able university.  In  the  sunmier  season  we  are 
told  that  sundry  red-faced,  quick-walking  Dundee 
citizens,  with  first-rate  appetites,  squat  their  fine 
families  along  the  borders  of  the  links,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sea-bathing,  and  the  fine  bracing  air. 
To  find  St.  Andrews  with  such  occupants,  is  as 
incongruous  as  the  rencounter  of  the  French  tra- 
veller, who,  when  he  had  penetrated  to  a  distant 
and,  as  he  believed,  hitherto  unknown  temple  on 
the  Indus,  found  a  party  of  English  ladies,  with 
pink  parasols,  pic-nicking  at  the  gateway.  In 
winter,  these  migratory  birds  are  gone,  and 
tlie  city  is  left  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  its 
native  rookery.  Looking  through  the  vista  of  a 
long  and  wide  street,  you  will  see,  perhaps,  no 
other  hunum  being  than  a  professor,  in  his  Geneva 
gown,  stalking  along  with  measured  step,  and  with 
a  countenance  on  which  you  find  deeply  impressed 
the  fact  how  very  difficult  it  would  be  to  beat  into 
the  head  behind  it  any  notion  which  is  not  fully 
a  hundred  years  old.  Perhaps  the  scene  is  a  little 
more  lively — ^five  or  six  red  specks  are  seen  ad- 
vancing in  the  distance,  and  as  their  bulk  enlaiges 
in  the  retina  of  the  eye,  you  perceive  that  they  are 
so  many  students  in  their  scarlet  cloaks,  each  with 
his  Collectanea  or  his  Euclid  under  his  arm,  and 
"  looking^**  as  Fox  said  of  Thurlow,  "  wiser  than 
any  mortal  man  actually  is:*  A  staid  sedateness, 
as  of  Sleepy-hollow,  marks  their  walk,  and  shows 
the  influence  of  the  place — the  power  of  ih^geniua 
loci  in  subduing  to  its  solemn  tone  the  natural 
buoyancy  of  youth.  What  a  new  world  there 
is  to  open  on  their  spirits  when  they  are  re- 
moved from  among  the  lumber  of  old  tottering 
opinions,  and  set  down  in  the  busy  whirl  of  mo- 
dem useful  active  existence  1 

The  entry  to  St.  Andrews  is  very  striking.  It 
is  under  a  massive  low-browed  Gothic  arch,  slit 
for  a  portcullis;  and  well  fortified,  according  to  old 
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notions  of  fortification,  with  angolai  turrets  and 
a  battlemented  parapet.  When  yon  hftve  passed 
through  this,  the  ancient  city  gate,  a  broad  street 
stretches  out  before  you,  full  of  the  remains  of  aa* 
dent  magnifioenoe,  still  grand  in  their  deoay. 
'  Here  a  large  mansion  in  the  rioh  old  Flemish  styk 
rears  its  lofty  narrow  gable,  with  its  endless  Ta* 
riety  of  carv^  mouldings,  its  deep-set  small  win^ 
dowsy  its  stacks  of  tall  chimneys,  and  its  rocket* 
shaped  turrets — ^the  h6tel  of  some  dignified  eo- 
clesiastio,  or  of  some  great  baron,  who,  with  allhis 
power,  was  still  but  a  retainer  of  my  Lord  Areh- 
bishop.  *  Near  it  are  the  broken  Ghithie  windows 
of  some  chapel  or  oell,  still  showing  traces  of  their 
rich  and  beautiful  workmanship.  Ever  here  and 
there  the  whole  side  of  the  street  is  piersed  by 
narrow  winding  passages,  or  low,  dark,  arched 
door-ways,  which  hold  out  irresistible  induce- 
ments to  the  prying  hunter  after  the  old  and 
picturesque.  But  there  are  obstacles  to  be  en- 
countered. When  you  are  in  the  act  of  groping 
your  way  to  the  entrance  of  that  very  invi^g- 
looking  mouldering  crypt,  a  grunt  firom  within 
tells  you  that  the  premises  are  occupied.  Its  next 
neighbour,  perhaps,  presents  a  couple  of  large 
good-natured  eyes,  staring  out  at  you  from  be- 
twixt two  goodly  horns;  and  you  diseorer  that  a 
milky  mother  of  the  herd  Is  lost  in  a  ruminating 
reverie,  endeavouring  to  discover  what  manner  of 
man  he  oan  be  who  is  rummaging  about  in  these 
desolate  ruhis.  Altogether  the  remains  of  human 
occupancy,  which  still  cling  about  these  moulder- 
ing fragments,  seem  to  us  to  render  more  striking 
the  contrast  between  the  present  decay  and  the 
ibrmer  greatness  of  the  city.  Among  utterly  de- 
serted ruins,  such  as  Tintem,  Melrosst,  or  the 
Rheiniels,  the  materials  which  man  had  subjected 
to  the  dominion  of  art  seem  as  if  they  had  relapsed 
to  their  old  state  of  nature,  and  bore  no  mark  of 
man's  handiwork.  But  here  everything  reminds 
you  not  so  much  of  change  of  state  as  of  decay. 
The  window  from  whi<^  a  proud  Arehdeaeon 
looked  out  upon  my  Lord  Ajohbishop^s  coach, 
with  its  mounted  attendants  in  their  silver  laoe, 
dreaming  of  the  erooked  paths  by  which  he  too 
might  some  day  or  other  readi  the  steps  of  an 
Episcopal  throne,  is  still  a  window,  and  still  there 
are  human  beings  behind  the  casement ;  but  it  is 
dusty  and  cracked ;  and  here  and  there  a  portion  is 
boarded  up,  and  the  fhigments  of  a  heavy,  oaken, 
carved  shutter  flap  against  it  In  the  wind.  What 
a  silence  there  is  as  yon  pace  along  this  wide 
street,  unless  the  east  wind  l>e  howling  among  the 


broken  archways  and  crumbling  turrets,  or  the 
rising  tide  be  flapping  heavily  on  the  ledges  of  rock 
wliich  slope  downwards  into  the  seal  Human 
beings  aie  scaxoe--yet  St.  Andiews  is  set  devoid 
of  vitality.  The  number  of  ducks  and  hens  is 
truly  marvellous:  one  wonders  who  can  eat  all  the 
eggs ;  and  the  pigs  and  cows,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  are  a  pretty  extenttve  community. 

As  he  wanders  hither  and  thither,  the  stimi^^ 
will  find  that  tliis,  by  which  be  has  entered,  is  not 
the  only  street  in  St,  Andrews  oon^ienons  for  its 
width  and  the  interesting  character  gf  its  build- 
ings. If  he  has  nimrished  a  testa  for  Gothio 
ardiiteotun^  he  will  be  especially  delighted  with 
the  singular  beauty  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Salvador, 
and  especially  wroth  with  the  barbarism  which 
has  let  it  lapse  into  its  present  state.  Hub  stme- 
ture  has  had  a  strange  histoiy.  It  was  built  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Bishop  Ken- 
nedy, the  grandson  of  King  Robert  IH.  The 
remains  of  the  worthy  f  ouiider  were  deposited  with- 
in its  walls,  beneath  a  tomb  of  Uack  marble,  which, 
though  broken  and  battered  in.  a  ffiirnsMinn  sf 
assaults,  still  showa  that  at  one  time  it  most  have 
been  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  specimens  of  open 
Gothic  work  in  EuropOf  It  is  said  that^  about  the 
year  1683,  some  knowing  individual  sqggestod,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  treasure  miglit 
liave  been  hidden  in  this  mausoleum,  and  a  search 
was  instituted.  The  treasure*hunters  appear  to 
have  been  far  mors  fortunate  on  this  iMrffswe 
than  such  people  proverbially  are  i  they  diainter- 
red  six  silver  maces  of  large  sias,  one  of  then 
weighing  20  lbs.  Whether  the  l^end  about  the 
finding  be  true  or  not,  the  best  elements  of  the 
stoiy,  the  maoes  themsdves^  exist  aU,  **  actually 
equal  to  oash,"  as  Sam  Sliek  would  s^.  But  let 
us  hear  what  Mr.  Lyon  saith  of  this  inoanment 
and  the  ehapd  wheroin  it  stands,  and  thair  united 
£stei— . 

This  monoment  is,  or  has  been,  a  magnifloeat  piece  of 
what  is  called  Ootldo  workmsnahip.  It  is  still  riek  in 
elegantlynihisteied  oolnnms,  dehcately-traoed  eaoopies, 
and  stndded  pendants.  The  eioekated  pinnneles  whieh 
snnaonnted  the  oaaopies  have  long  since  disappeared ; 
and  still  longer  since,  the  flgnres  of  the  saints  wliich  se 
doubt  onoe  filled  the  now  yacant  niches.  The  mons- 
ment  is  said  to  have  cost  a  sum  equal  to  £10,0(M  [t]  ef 
modem  money ;  to  aooennt  for  which  we  most  seppess 
the  niches  to  have  been  filled  with  images  of  silver,  as 
the  mere  workmanship  eonld  not  have  cost  a  third  part 
of  that  sum.  There  are  two  lines  of  a  Latin  inseriptkn 
on  the  monument,  probably  hexameters,  which  an  m 
eiPaoed  as  to  be  scarcely  legible.  I  do  act  think  any 
word  in  the  irst  line  can  be  poeitively  detansiaed  es- 


;— ^Thli  digaitarj  nakwi 

next  th0  royal  family  in  SootUnd,  andconie^nently  aot  only  above  all  the  Bpiritual,  but  all  the  temporal  peers  of  the  rea^ 
His  titles  were,  Lonl  of  the  Lordship  and  Priory  of  9t  Andrews  ;  Lord  Keig  and  Monymusk  ;  Loid  Kirkllilasi,  Daiiwy, 
Bfonimeal,  Bcotseraig,  lynningham,  &e.  He  had  palaees  a*  Stow,  LinBlhcow,  Kiaglioni,  and  Inchmniteeh  i  and  hnam  M. 
an  inferior  daMription  at  Tome,  Dainey,  Mflnlmeal,  Maokart,  Kettina,  Linfcon,  and  Mpnymuak.    Wilhin  bia  own  above- 
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mentioned  realities,  the  archbishop  was  supreme  jud|;e  in  almost  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  ;  and,  in  hia  oim  eonnsterat 


all  the  saints,^  the  mo^iia  cM^ma  of  wool,  hides,  skins,  flesh,  Ssh,  and  other  goods  iriuin  the  atvani ^ 

Andrews  ;  and  also  the  whole  of  the  eocket-duty,  part  of  which  had  beifore  been  rsoeivod  by  tbe  king.    This  last  seoiee  ef  i** 
^  r  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  1639,  and  never  aipa  raatoiad.    fmaily,  the  anhbisbep  was  p«p^ 


venue  .waa  withdrawn,  after  t 

tual  moderator  and  president  of  all  national  synods,  chancellor  of  the  nnivaraity,  i 

benefices  ;  and  before  the  Reformation,  no  abbiot  or  prior  vnthln  the  limita  «f  his  extfnsfva  dioasseeewld  he  appoialBd,e«tksn| 

Ids  express  saaetlen  and  eenftnnatlon. 


i  patron  m  one  hundred  wd  thii^y-oM 


St.  ANDREWS, 


dM 


Magister 
J9ic«e  fi&H  fiuntm^  laigit  f&liillt  ortumt 
Mtiijag,  Unit  the  itine  indhidittl  wbo,  by  his  hwutif, 
kgtt  the  dMKkyliad  Also  oMbyltted  it. 

A  writer  in  tlie  year  1617»  Mye  of  tliie  Btn^ctmre,  that 
"  protane  and  wicked  men  had  ehamefuUy  defiEkced  and 
disfigured  it.**  But  it  inffered  stili  more  injury  when 
the  ancient  and  beantifbl  roof  of  the  chapel  was  taken 
dewn  abe«t  «i|jhty  yMttft  ago.  It  wai  Ihoanht  that  tbia 
«Mf,whiA  WM  nattily  flit»Mid  of  a  peoaliar  oonatnio- 
ti0B,  Bight  Boae  day  f^  by  ita  own  weight,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  hare  no  adequate  support.  But  after  the  work- 
men had  unfortunately  adyanced  too  fkr  to  retrace  their 
itepe,  they  ibnnd,  to  their  Bttrprifle,  that  the  roof  was  so 
fln  and  eovpaet,  ttuM  they  wwa  aetaally  oMble  to 
Uke  it  to  piaees.  Eiperianeo  might  haTO  taoght  them 
that»  whatever  were  the  religious  orron  of  our  fore- 
fiithen,  a  defect  in  church  architecture  was  not  one  of 
them ;  though,  indeed,  if  the  latter  could  hare  antlot- 
listedhow  thefar  religions  edifl^eir  wen  to  be  treated  by 
thsir  semi^bubarons  poiterity»  tbisy  wonld^  donbtless, 
hsYs  eoBftmoted  them  less  dnnbly^  as  well  as  less  ok- 
penaiTely.  The  workmen's  only  altematiye  was  to 
detach  the  roof  gradually  from  the  walls  and  buttresses, 
and  make  it  fidi  m  mat$f.  Th^  report  produced  by  its 
bU  is  said  to  have  diakm  the  whole  oity  f  awi  thoa  tbe 
▼erjr  roof  wfaieh  the  good  hiehop  had  no  donbi  oonstnwtr 
ed  at  great  ezpeuMif  and  from  a  model  of  perhaps  the 
lint  architects  of  his  ag$,  and  which  would  haye  lasted 
as  long  as  the  walls  themselyes,  was  inade  to  dilapidate, 
b  its  ftU,  Uke  vtiH  more  beantifhl  mansolenm  wmeh  he 
hid  ere«tod  to  his  OVA  amoryl 

Before  we  gofttrthery  let  iia  bestowftfew  momflnt'B 
eonsldexstioo  on  the  wtmj  iUiuirioiig  mea  whoM 
toke  tlMflMmideiiBg  walls-  around  na  hara  haaid 
dM  hjf  whJia  diatant  la&da  hava  aohiwd  to  the 
•rand.  AmoaglfaoMwhoaeiDaaionasaiaiiiaraor 
Issi  Ulaatxatad  in  lAx*  Lyon's  Tolnnws,  iiMemott  of 
iU  in  manial  gmtneaa  is  Qaorga  Bachanan,  who^ 
with  hk  konaat  Seotoh  naiiiey  is  peih^pa  the  only 
Ittin  poet,  shMS  the  days  of  Pmdentius^  whose 
teiies  would  not  have  stiraed  up  convuLure  langh* 
ter  tt  tha  table  of  Msioenas.  He  was  a  political 
philoaeplwraswdlasapoet;  a  bold  speculator  on 
popvlarii^ts;  a  sort  of  dassiealCobhett  ingrafted 
en  a  dafldoal  Bums.  Hers,  too^  we  stand  on  one 
of  the  moat  memontble  theatres  of  the  axertions  of 
him  ^  who  never  taxed  the  faoe  of  man/'-nrtem 
dohn  Rnos:,  the  Mivabean  of  tin  Scottish  Befori^ 
ination;  who,  after  leaving  St.  Andrews  a  degraded 
eaptiv^  seljied  in  the  oomt^any  of  a  band  of  profii* 
gitee  and  anianninn^  came  back  upon  it  wiUi  the 
besom  of  destrootion,  to  sweep  its  avehieiiiscopal 
mlaefls  flpmn  the  lace  of  the  earth.  Here^  teo^ 
Won  and  Wishartaetedtlieir mutual  parts:  of 
them  hereafter.  John  Major,  illustrious  abroad 
for  his  writings  on  Lombard's  Sentenees,  and  bei- 
tir  known  at  home  for  his  History  of  Scotland, 
was  provost  of  St.  Sakvador^s  eollege.  He  was 
Buchatian's  tntot— Ihr  behind  hb  schokr  in  Latin* 
ily,  but  hia  snpedor  in  scholastic  philosophy ; 
end,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  opinions  expressed 
in  his  writings,  the  person  who  imbued  the  poet 
with  his  bold  poUtical  philosophy.*  The  "  Admir- 
able  Crichlon,**  a  person  of  another  charactei',  but 
•onspieuooa  enough  io  make  a  reputation  for  any 


*  Bochanan  wu  accojed  of  depreciating  hu  old  master,  be- 
caie  in  an  epigram  lie  called  him  **  aolo  eognomine  major.** 
Hiit  seems,  howeyer,  to  haye  been  a  sort  of  pleasantly  vhich 
IMSied  among  friendi  ;  for  Major,  or  as  he  Wa8  f^mi  TS^ 
miMj  oScd  **  Veir/'  ws  it  himself, 


ordinary  loeality,  was  t  student  here ;  and»  if  we 
mistake  not,  he  stands  in  his  cap  and  gown  beside 
the  more  truly  illustrious  Napier  of  Merchiston^ 
in  Wilkie's  picture  of  the  preaching  of  Knox.  If 
we  go  to  vernacular  literature,  we  are  still  rich  in 
names.  First  comes  Sir  David  Lyndsay  of  the 
Mounts  a  man  lor  Fifeshire,  where  he  was  bom 
and  educated^  to  be  proud  of.  Then  have  ve  Sir 
James  Inglis,  to  whom  is  attributed  that  quaint 
and  plaintive  essay,  in  poetic  proflOi  called  ^  The 
Oomplaynt  of  Scotland ;"  and  Azohdeaoon  Belleii^ 
den,  the  translator  of  Boeoe  ;  and  Archbishop 
Spottiswood  and  David  Calderwood,  the  liistorians. 
What  Scotsman  who  loves  his  native  literatnre 
has  not  heard  of  William  Dunbar,  of  Gavin  Dou- 
glas the  tmnslaiQr  of  Virgil,  of  Sir  Robert  Aytou, 
of  Sir  George  Maekensie,  and  of  that  sareastie  old 
stateenaa  who  vented  his  bitter  spirit  in  the  best 
allitemtive  Utle  in  our  language,  ''Seott  of  Scots^ 
tarvct's  Steggerix^  State  of  Seote  StatesmenI** 
There  are  other  names,  moreover,  obscure  in  this 
oonntry,  perfaape,  but  well  known  in  theb  day  in 
the  lesnaed  world,  who  may  be  ranked  as  Athene 
oi  St.  Andrews ;  there  was  Henry  Scrimgeour,  the 
mathematidan,  and  his  naaiesak<^  the  editorfof 
the  Gfeek  vttsion  of  the  Novels  {  Sir  Robert  Mur* 
my,  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London ; 
CrsJg,  the  feudalist ;  and  Peter  Young,  ths  Bibli^ 
eal  oritie.  There  are  other  men,  too,  that  some 
would  plaoe  in  a  more  conspicuous  niche  than 
many  (rfthoee  we  have  above  enumemtedx  such  as 
Robert  RoUook ;  the  two  sturdy  and  bigoted  Mel- 
viUes ;  John  Davidson,  who  forced  liis  unweloome 
doctnnes  down  the  throat  of  King  Jamss;  and 
precious  Mr.  Samuel  Rutherford,  whose  very  pun- 
gent letters  still  adorn  many  an  ingle-neidc,  and 
are,  we  daresay,  a  wholeeome  and  cheering  mental 
food  to  these  who  have  digestion  for  thnn.  And 
now  let  ns  finish  onr  sketcdi  of  the  great  names  of 
St  Andrews,  with  the  emphatic  statement  appear* 
ing  in  the  book  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  vis., 
^  On  the  subject  of  printing  at  St.  Andrews,  I 
may  remark,  that  all  that  this  city  can  now  boast 
of,  b  a  small  press  far  throwing  off  handbills." 

We  hare  not  yet  spoken  of  the  cathedral,  a 
building  868  fiet  long  within  the  walls.  Lacking 
along  the  great  street  by  whidi  we  have  supposed 
the  stranger  to  enter  the  town,  he  will  see  several 
detached  and  shapeless  masses  rearing  their  heads 
in  air,  indicating,  by  their  unwieldy4ooking  great- 
nesi,  how  vast  the  whole  harmonious  mass  must 
have  been.  What  teeth  and  claws  John  Knox 
and  his  followors  must  have  had,  to  have  torn  to 
ftngraents  a  mass  of  stone  and  lime  like  that  I 
**Fnll  down  the  nests,  and  ths  rooks  wifl  flee 
away,"  was  the  saying  of  Knox ;  a  misehief«mak* 
ing  adage,  which,  like  many  others,  has  paasedfor 
sterling  metal  because  it  rings  well.  It  is  true 
that  the  mitre,  the  cowl,  and  the  tonsure,  are  gone  | 
but  have  the  bigotry,  and  spiritual  pride  and 
priestcraft  of  which  they  were  the  outward  and 
visible  signs,  disappeared  along  with  themi  Ask 
Pusey ism,  with  its  divine  right  by  apostolic  descent  t 
— ask  Non-IntrusioniBm,  with  its  stronger  divine 
right,8ometimes  claimed  from  a  source  little  short  of 
Inunediate  inspimtieaf  UthtseieiDiiflUkjestT^eftbt 
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Gothic  roof  flometimeB  withdraw  the  eye  and  the 
imagination  from  humble  and  devout  thoughts, 
what  may  be  the  precise  eifect  of  performing  the 
senrioes  of  religion  in  a  precipitous  glen,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  the  more  staxtllngly  told  how,  In 
the  old  days  of  blood,  the  perseoated  remnant,  with 
their  scouts  upon  the  hills,  were  driven  to  worship 
in  such  a  spot  ?  Tf  the  presence  of  mural  monu- 
ments and  pictures,  and  long  lines  of  effigieis  of 
pious  men  were  apt  to  excite  the  Imagination,  do 
our  modem  revivaJs  leaye  no  traces  of  their  influ- 
ence on  weak  and  nervous  minds  ? 

But  we  are  of  those  who  would  rather  seek  good 
than  evil  in  all  the  great  departments  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion;  and  none  have  we  seen  in  which 
there  is  not  so  much  of  the  former  as  to  call  forth 
reverence.  The  most  enthusiastic  portion  of  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland  have  lately  sealed  their 
testimony  to  the  honesty,  if  not  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  views,  by  an  almost  unexampled  self-sacrifice 
— honour  to  them  for  that  act,  if  it  were  the  only 
one  by  which  they  had  ever  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  conscientious  conviction  has«till  no  despicable 
army  of  passive  champions.  But  this  is  an  act  we 
can  admire,  yet  keeping  undiminiahed  our  regret 
that  the  mighty  fanes,  reared  in  a  hdiness  of  feel- 
ing as  pure  as  is  consistent  with  the  enlightenment 
of  the  age  in  which  they  wereraised,ahould  have  been 
so  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  "  our  Protestant  ances- 
tors." Among  things  to  be  admired,  as  among  the 
finer  elements  of  human  feeling,  we  know  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  the  devotional  i^rit  out  of 
which  the  sacred  architecture  of  the  *^  dark  ages  " 
came  to  its  rich .  maturity.  The  specimens  of 
modem  Gothic  which  spring  up  around  us  can  no 
more  bear  comparision  with  the .  master-pieces  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries^  than  the 
French  wreath  in  a  lady's  head-dress  with  the 
genuine  flowers  of  the  field.  We  make  our  build- 
ings for  outward  show — ^to  produce  the  best  general 
eflect  at  the  smallest  charge.  Hence  the  church, 
or  monument,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  looks  very 
picturesque  at  a  distance ;  but  a  near  inspection 
shows  the  paltry  shifts  by  which  the  eflect  is 
created.  The  spirit  which  actuated  the  Gothic 
architect  was  to  produce  a  work,  not  to  please  the 
eye  of  man,  but  to  substantiate  an  act  of  homage 
before  Him  who  seeth  in  secret.  Hence  there  was 
no  slurring  over  of  work — ^no  mere  efforts  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  from  this  or  that  point  of  view. 
Whether  it  were  in  the  vaulted  tombs  shrouded 
in  darkness  beneath  the  feet  of  the  worshipper, 
or  the  tower,  raised  too  far  towards  heaven  to 
be  scratinised  by  his  aching  eye,  the  workman 
had  made  all  things  as  beautiful  and  as  perfect  as 
human  taste  and  human  hands  could  render  them.  I 


It  is  thus  that  on  the  great  steeple  of  tlie  cathedral 
of  ^trasbuig,  the  open  Gothic  work  which  hangs 
like  lace  upon  the  solid  n^aeonry,  400  feet  from  the 
ground,  is  as  rich  and  delicate  aa  if  it  had  been 
made  to  be  admired  every  day  in  a  queen  s  draw- 
ing-room. We  aro  not  going  to  advocate  the  re- 
storation of  costly  church  architecture,  or  to  hold 
that  the  people  may  not  find  better  ways  of  spending 
their  money.  But  we  maintain,  that  when  they  had 
once  come  into  existence^  the  destraction  of  these 
noble  fabrics  was  disgraceful  to  those  who  perpe- 
trated it;  and  that  a  sympathy  with  such  acts  at 
the  present  day,  is  a  sign  of  bad  feeling,  as  well  as 
bad  taste.  All  honour  to  thoee  worthy  citizens  of 
Glasgow,  who,  strong  in  their  Proteetantism,  yet 
refused  to  allow  the  destraction  of  their  cathedral; 
a  goodly  building  in  itself,  yet  evidently  far  in- 
ferior to  what  Elgin  and  St,  Andrews  have  been. 
To  our  understanding,  there  is  something  appro* 
priate  to  ibis  subject  in  the  following  beautifiil 
remarks  on  the  Roman  Catholics  by  ^  Thomas 
Browne : — ^'  There  is  between  us  one  common 
name  and.  appellation,  one  faith,  and  necessary 
body  of  principles  common  to  us  both ;  and  there- 
fore I  am  not  scrupulous  to  converse  and  live  with 
them,  to  enter  their  churches  in  defect  of  ours,  and 
either  pray  with  them  or  for  them.  I  could  nerer 
perceive  any  rational  consequence  from  those 
many  texts  which  prohibit  the  children  of  Israel 
to  pollute  themselves  with  the  temples  of  the 
heathens  ;  we  bong  all  Christians,  and  not  divided 
by  such  detested  impieties  as  might  profane  oar 
prayers,  or  the  place  wherein  ¥re  make  them ;  or 
that  a  resolved  conscience  may  not  adore  her  Crea- 
tor anywhere,  especially  in  places  devoted  to  his 
service ;  where,  if  their  devotions  offend  Him,  mine 
may  please  Him  ;  if  theirs  profane  it,  mine  nuy 
hallow  it.  *  *  *  I  should  violate  my  own 
arm  rather  than  a  church,  nor  willingly  deface  the 
name  of  saint  or  martyr.  At  the  sight  of  a  csresa 
or  cracifix,  I  can  dispense  with  my  hat ;  but  scarce 
with  the  thought  or  memory,  of  my  Saviour.  I 
cannot  laugh  at^  but  rather  pity  the  fruitless  jour- 
neys of  pilgrims,  or  contemn  the  miserable  condi- 
tion of  friars ;  for  though  misplaced  in  circum- 
stances, there  is  something  in  it  of  devotion.  I 
could  never  hear  the  ^wiforia  bell  without  an 
elevation,  or  think  it  a  sufficient  warrant,  becanse 
they  «rred  in  one  circumstance,  for  me  to  err  in  all 
— ^that  is,  silence  and  dumb  contempt ;  whilst, 
therefore,  they  directed  their  devotions  to  her,  I 
offered  mme  to  God,  and  rectified  the  enora  of 
their  prayers  by  rightly  ordering  mine  own :  at  a 
solemn  procession  I  have  wept  abundantly,  while 
my  consorts,  blind  with  opposition  and  prejudice, 
have  faUen  into  an  excess  of  acorn  and  laughter."^ 


*  In  a  book  published  the  other  day,  called  "  Sketches  of  the  Continent  in  18.15,  by  the  Rev.  John  Hoppns,  Fh»fe»JDr  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  and  Logic  in  the  University  of  London,**  after  a  very  ahosive  account  ot  a  oereaoaial  ia 
aBomaa  Catholic  diiureh  in  liege,  there  is  thie  remark  :>-**  We  thought  the  priest  did  not  appear  quite  comfortable, »  vt 
•tood  gazing  vrith  a  variety  of  emotiona  on  this  piece  of  folly.**  Here  ve  have  riven,  on  the  one  hand,  a  priest  eaeeged  b 
the  sacred  ranctions  of  his  relirion,  in  the  temple  consecrated  to  God  ;  on  the  otner,  an  English  family,  witn  a  Pkvfessor  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  at  their  head,  makiuf  faces  at  the  clergyman,  and  trying  to  tun  his  eaered  datiei  into 
ridioQle :  rsiquired  the  emotions  which  were  passing  throng  the  mind  of  the  clergjinaa  ?  The  data,  however,  an  insoffieieat: 
we  must  know  more  of  the  nriest's  temper  and  character.  If  he  was  a  fierce,  intolerant  bigot  like  the  London  prafeaor,  his 
bosom  would  be  burning  witii  wrath  and  horror  agwnst  the  blasphemer.  If  he  was  a  meek  and  tolerant  Christian,  be  vooid 
pity  the  condition  of  that  man^  mind  who  eould  make  the  house  of  Ood  a  place  of  profane  ribaldry,  and  pray  that  a  better 
feeling  tbould  take  poaewion  of  hit  boeom. 
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We  have  given  some  sketch  of  the  pi«eent  ftp- 
peamnoe  of  St.  Andrews ;  lamented  the  cause  of 
ite  dilapidation  ;  and  spoken  of  the  worthies  with 
whofle  memory  the  spot  is  associated.  Let  ns  now» 
taking  Mr.  Lyon  as  our  guide,  east  a  gknoe  along 
the  most  remarkable  eyents  of  its  histoiy.  East- 
ward of  the  other  lemiuns  of  the  cathedral,  and 
bearing  a  distinct  architectural  character,  there  is 
a  tall,  narrow,  square  tower,  to  which  is  conceded 
the  reputation  of  being  the  oldest  specimen  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Scotland.  It  is  called, 
after  the  memory  of  a  holy  man  whose  name  is 
connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  legends  of  the 
spot)  *<  the  tower  of  St.  Regulus."  Dates  are  peril- 
008  things  to  meddle  with,  when  we  are  divested 
of  all  contemporary  authority ;  and  we  can  hardly 
Tntore  seriously  to  set  down  that  to  which  this 
hoilding  is  traditionally  referred.  It  presents, 
however,  the  character  of  great  age ;  and  we  would 
not  undertake  to  deny  that  it  may  have  witnessed 
the  worship  of  those  Culdees  who,  differing  in  some 
respects  from  the  obserrances  of  Rome,are  supposed 
to  have  been  a  stream  ftesh  from  the  original 
fountains  of  Christianity,  which  had  percolated  to 
the  remote  deserts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The 
foundation  of  the  cathedral  of  St*  Andrews  marks 
a  period  of  triumph  and  national  emancipatiom 
Bobert  the  Bruce  had  conquered  at  Bannockbum, 
and  he  resolved  to  leave  to  posterity  this  commem- 
oration of  thankfulness  to  the  God  of  Battles. 
Might  not  this  feature  in  its  history  have  alone 
been  sufficient  to  save  it  from  destruction  ?— The 
Swiss  still  religiously  preserve  the  chapel  erected 
on  the  spot  where  Tell  leaped  on  shore.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  1472  that  the  Bishops  of  St.  An- 
drews were  endowed  with  metropolitan  rank  ;  and 
in  the  meantime,  some  strange  personages,  and 
oddly  constituted  vehicles  of  apostolic  descent,  ap- 
peared among  them.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of 
a  fighting  bishop,  precisely  the  sort  of  person  Phil- 
potts  would  have  been,  if  he  had  lived  in  that  age. 
l^feantime  a  new  candidate  for  the  bishopric  of  St. 
Aodiewg  oblmded  himself,  in  the  person  of  an  unworthy 
eedesjasae  of  the  name  of  Walter  de  Danyeletone.  This 
iadiridaal  is  said  to  have  been  "  Person  of  Kincardine 
ia  Nile,**  (Kincardine  O'Neil ;)  and  a  few  years  before 
thii,  to  hare,  by  some  means  which  are  not  stated,  got 
PMsessiott  of  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Dum- 
butoB  castle.  Of  the  power  he  thus  acquired,  he  ap- 
pean  to  have  made  no  good  use,  if  we  may  Judge  from 
Mme  hints  thrown  out  by  Wyntoun : — 

Master  Walter  of  Danyelstone, 

Of  Kineaadyn  in  Nile  parsone, 

The  eastoU  tok  of  Dnnbarta&e. 

That  ^Litbgow  grieved  in  Lothiane ; 

And  snndiy  other  landia  tere 

Qrieved  that  he  ever  gat  in  there. 
And  farther  on  he  speaks  of 

Wyeked  deedir  inony  and  fell 

By  the  men  used  of  that  oastelL 
We  may  gather  from  this,  that  Danyelstone,  and  his 
nea  in  the  castle,  did  many  unlawfhl  things,  and  in  par- 
tiealar  plundered  the  town  of  Linlithgow,  and  the  adja- 
cent country.  To  the  same  eifeet  Fordun  says,  that  he 
^  took  and  kept  possession  of  Dumbarton,  with  a  large 
■ilitary  feree,  to  the  great  annoyanoe  of  the  king  and 
tbekmgdom;''  and,  drawing  a  contrast  between  him 
and  Us  predecessor,  the  good  Bishop  Trail,  he  applies 
this eouplet  to  the  butter:— 

O  vas  virtutis  t  alimentnm,  lux  tabidomm, 

.^Bgiotoi  rsfovens  ubere  salvifico. 


But  the  following  to  Danyetetone— 

O  TitiorumTaa!  alimentnm  luxuries, 
Tinx,  sgros  reprimens  verbere  sulphnreo. 
Both  the  king,  and  his  brother  of  Albany,  who  was 
the  chief  manager  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  were 
anxious  to  get  this  important  fortress  out  of  the  hands  of 
Danyehitone,  and,  with  this  view  set  on  fbot  a^  treaty 
with  him ;  Intt  when  they  came  to  settle  the  terms,  it 
was  fonnd  that  he  would  resign  it  only  on  the  condition  of 
being  made  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  This  was  no  doubt 
an  unreasonable,  uncanonical,  and  even  simonaical  pro- 
posal ;  but,  owing  to  the  Duke's  anxiety  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  castle,  the  too-oompliiattemper  of  the  bishop- 
elect  as  well  as  of  the  prior  and  canons,  and  the  papal 
schism  which  at  this  time  gave  a  sort  of  impunity  to  all 
kinds  of  ecclesiastical  irregularities,  the  measure  was 
agreed  to,  and  effected. 

Walter  de  Danyelstone  yet  then 
The  oastell  held  of  Dnnbaitane. 
But  by  treaty,  neverthaless, 
He  granted,  and  contented  was, 
To  leave  hii  purpose,  gtf  that  he 
Mydit  Bysbop  of  Saaet  Aadrewje  be. 
Tmu  came  the  Duke  of  Albany 
And  treated  intil  Abemethy 
Wvth  hyi  brother,  then  elyte ; 
Wher^-througb.hys  brather.save  up  quyte 
.   All  title  and  all  daim  pf  xyc^t 
That  be  then  bad,  or  be  have  mycbt, 
Til  that  vtate  of  promotioun 
By  the  fineiaid  electioun. 
when  l&na  the  arohdene  had  done, 
The  duke  treated  the  priore  soon 
The  chanonis  to  call  to  chapiter 
Upon  a  day,  nd  there  them  gar 
Make  a  new  electioun, 
In  way  of  compromlBiioun. 
Bishop  Stewart,  having  thus  given  up  his  election  in 
fkTour  of  Danyelstone,  returned  to  his  former  situation 
of  archdeacon. 

Poor  Bishop  Stewart!  he  exactly  represents 
what  at  the  present  day  would  be  the  modest  la- 
borious student  giving  place  to  the  yenomous  party 
pamphleteer.  It  vnis  in  1413,  and  in  the  episco- 
pate of  Bishop  Wardlaw,  that  the  university  was 
founded :  strange  combination  of  darkness  and 
lights  that  he  who  furnished  the  sling  and  the 
stone  for  thus  smiting  infallibility  on  the  forehead, 
should  have  been  distinguished  as  a  persecutor  of 
those  who  dissented  from  the  infallibility  of  Bome. 
During  all  the  days  of  the  grandeur  of  St  An?- 
drews,  and  the  power  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland, 
there  seems  to  have  been  little  peace.  Kings  would 
quarrel  with  Popes,  and  prelates  would  be  put  at 
their  wita*  end  to  solve  the  question,  whether  the 
physical  arm  dose  at  hand  or  the  spiritual  arm 
far  off  were  the  more  to  be  dreaded.  Then,  the 
division  of  the  Popedom  created  endless  intrigues 
and  uncertainties,  and  these  were  succeeded  by  a 
battle  for  existence.  For  more  than  a  century  the 
fire  of  Protestantism  was  crushed  and  beaten  down, 
but  it  was  never  extinguished ;  and  it  smouldered 
on,  only  t«  burst  out  with  fiercer  energy.        ^ 

Inl546,  was  acted  the  double  tragedy  of  Wishart 
and  Beaton.  Mr.  Tyiler  has  had  the  merit  of  set- 
ting at  zest,  from  documents  which  admit  of  no 
gainsaying,  the  merits  of  the  conduct  of  our  mar<- 
tyr.  The  discovery  is  not  a  pleasing  one,  but  it  is 
the  truth ;  and  truth  is  the  essence  of  everything 
that  is  valuable  in  history.  Some  Boman  Catholic 
authorities  had  stated  that  Wishart  was  concerned 
with  the  conspirators  who  plotted  the  life  of  Bear 
ton ;  but  as  it  is  the  duty  .of  Protestant  readers  to 
disbelieve  all  stotements  made  by  Roman  Catholic 
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-writers,  this  of  ctmnA  pMsed  for  notfaiiig^.  Mr« 
Tytler  discovered  in  tin  State  Paper  Offioe,  how- 
ever,  a  commnnication  from  Sir  Ralph  Sadkr,  and 
^me  other  English  statesmen-— one  of  them  a 
hishop! — ^to  Henry  VIIL,  intimating  that  one 
'Wishari  had  come  from  the  Laird  of  Branaton 
and  othen,  commissioned  to  ofiw  their  semees  to 
send  the  Cardinal  ont  of  this  wicked  worid,  pfo« 
Tided  his  Majesty  wonld  come  down  handsomely 
for  the  job.  The  sagacions  Sadler  remarked  that 
it  was  an  ngly  bniinees  for  a  king  to  be  oonoenMd 
in ;  said,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  no  donbt  he 
vould  feel  deeply  gratefid  to  those  who  accom- 
plished so  meritorious  thongh  unpleasant  an  action; 
and  recommended  the  oooiqpiratora  to  pveceed  on 
speculation.  This  they  deeliasd  to  4b  in  the 
meantime  ;  bnt  it  -appears  that  they  afterwards 
changed  their  mind,  and  perfoxmed  their  job  in  a 
very  deliberate  manner.  The  answer  to  the 
charge  that  George  Wishart  was  concerned  in  this 
aflBftir  is,  that  the  person  who  negotiated  it  may  hare 
been  some  other  Wishait,  If  there  had  been  any- 
thing in  the  putting  to  death  of  the  head  of  one 
party  by  the  members  of  another,  Yery  abhorrent 
to  the  feelings  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation, 
one  might  pause  before  beliering,  unless  on  vezy 
strong  evidence,  that  a  preacher  of  religion—- a 
man  of  abstemious  habits  and  of  rigorous  moral 
virtue  in  other  respects — was  guilty  of  conniving 
at  assassination.  But  Knox  speaks  of  the  way  in 
which  the  assassins  got  their  project  acoomplished 
as  a  capital  joke ;  and  the  contemporary  reform- 
ing annalists  in  general  by  no  means  treat  it  with 
reprobation.  Moreover,  Cardinal  Beaton  is  en* 
titled  to  a  charitable  estimate  of  his  character  |  and 
if  it  appears  that  in  putting  Wishart  to  death  he 
was  only  checfe-mating  one  who  had  the  same 
design  upon  himself,  he  is  entitled  to  whatever 
palliatfon  his  oniel  act  may  rseeiva  ftom  snok  a 
motive.  But  there  is  one  littk  foct  which  evts 
the  ground  from  beneath  any  sadi  vague  eontio* 
versy.  One  Wishart  goes  with  a  commission  of 
the  most  confidential  and  perilous  kind  from  the 
Laird  oi  Brunston.  George  Wishai%  the  martyv, 
was  the  confidential  adviser  of  that  same  Lakd  of 
Brun8ton,and  sought  rafoge  witii  him  when  pursued 
by  the  Cardinal.  le there  any  practkabk  raom  for 
doubting  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  nan  ? 

The  **  brute  populace,"  or  **«»  rascal  vulgar,*' 
tts  they  are  otherwise  called,  though  tlisyi  be  not 
the  most  discriminating  or  ^scrent,  are  by  far  the 
most  honest  agents  in  such  crooked,  treacherous, 
and  bloody  times*  l%e  people,  who  had  not 
plotted  the  murder  of  Beaton,  grew  litrious  wiMn 
they  beheld  the  tortures  of  Ms  viotim  ;  and  wor- 
thily and  righteously  eo :  for  the  populace  whose 
blood  boils  not  at  such  scenes,  is  sunk  in  a  diseas- 
ed and  deadly  moral  lethargy.  The  next  step 
was  the  murder  of  Beaton  himself ;  and  here  the 
popular  feeling  reooUed,  for  a  time,  against  those 
who  perpetrated  this  deed  of  violence.  Mr«  Lyon 
adopts  Tytler's  narrative  of  this  event :  he  could 
not  take  a  better.  When  Kirkaldy,  Leslie,  Mel* 
riUe,  and  the  conspirators,  had  killed  their  man 
and  shut  the  castle  gate,  they  commenced  a  toax^ 
tuff  tii&e  «f  it|««4rinklBgry  iimtiogy  gmWi^^  ftc^ 


&Cb  Baud  intm  Ctea»  tm  si  itOmmk  speeut. 
But  Knox  was  not  Cato.  He  entered  the  foitreM^ 
not|  it  may  be  presumed,  to  Join  in  the  orgiss  of 
the  con^irators^  but  certainly  to  join  in  their 
oeundhk  He  brought  with  hiaci  his  young  papak, 
and  their  paarente  the  Lairda  of  Onniston  and 
Lang-Niddiy.  These  latter  wcra  probably  veiy 
much  in  thecr  dement;  butitwaasdidyastmigt 
pkce,  both  as  ngarda  ^bodily  and  mental  risk,  for 
the  young  folks.  Beftton  had  been  tunning  up 
fbrtifieatiokis  toua4  hie  castle ;  asd  theae  wan  of 
infinite  serrioe  to  the  persons  who  had  so  unz- 
pectcdly  succeeded  **  1^  ccnqucet,"  aa  tha  lawysn 
call  it,  tc  his  estate.  SfaigulaiiyenonghitfaeaHtf 
constructicn  was,  in  thAt  age,  far  in  advaaee  of 
tiic  ait  cf  destructioni  whieh  had  tc  wait  for  mokv 
eiviliaedtimestolnugittopeifoctiom  ThcSests 
were  hard  fighters,  hand  to  hand ;  but  they  ooaU 
make  nothmg  of  those  who  steed  behind  atone  wiik 
and  iro»*olottted  gates.  The  gotnenancnt  made  the 
whde  country  contribute,  by  districts^  to  the  format 
tionof  anannytoconduetthesisge;  butpartly  byva* 
lour  and  vigilance,  partly  by  foaud,  the  little  bead  d 
desperadcee  held  out  for  more  tlum  a  year.  Grew- 
ing  wilder  and  wilder  in  their  wassail,  aa  forteafe 
seemed  to  bafile  every  efibrt  of  thcff  en«lnic%  the 
awftil  voice  of  Knox  was  nided  against  their  ini^ 
quities  in  monitory  thundeiut  He  prophsasd 
that,  in  the  midst  of  their  seeming  aecurity^  thnr 
wickedness  had  wrought  theilr  downfoU  ;  and  that 
a  stronger  enemy  thsun  that  with  which  they  had 
then  to  do  would  be  speedily  at  their  galea.  At 
length  a  French  force  presented  itedf ;  andfcietga 
aldll  ^pidiy  aceom^ished  What  8ceta  valour  wai 
unable  to  perltnrm. 

"When  the  news  came,'*  says  Lindsajr,  *tliat  these 
vessels  were  seen  off  St.  AW»  head,  eteenng  for  St.  As- 
diewB,  the  governor,  well  oontent  hereof,  hMled  hiia  t» 
St.  AodreWB,  wish  the  gantieuBu  of  Fife,  Acgaa,  mi 
Stratheam,  and  welcomed  the  Frenoh  captain,  pnor  of 
Capna,  directed  from  the  French  Idng  to  besiege  the 
castle,  and  to  bring  tiie  keepets  of  it  prisenen  to  Ma. 
They  daft  ihoat  the  heose  so  hastily  and  uasjipeetsdly, 
that  aaay  were  dosed  cat,  and  divers  wan  lisssd  i^ 
against  their  wiU.    Thiy  momui  iMr  ov«wa«»  hoA 

r»  ik$  «>iUg4  §te«pU,€mdalm^tpontk§mtUk^  (piohahlf 
loof^)  *"  of  the  mtA9f  Airft  wherewith  they  eondewied 
the  eastiedosef  so  that  ne  man  dantwalk  theitia,€r 
go  up  to  the  wall  hoM.  The  oaplafai  laid  the  gcvwaw 
that  they  had  been  aaexpert  waniots  whe  had  aol 
onnaed  their  ardnaaoa  oa  the  steeple  heads  b  thai 
nuumer ;  and  that  he  wondered  at  the  kenen  of  iht 
castle,  that  they  had  aot  litst  brpkaa  dowa  the  heads  of 
the  steeples.  He  eaasadaleothegrHitbattary  tobelaid 
to  the  castle,  the  two  Soettaah  eannea  aad  six  Fraach; 
and,  to  pr0999»  (prevent)  slacgUcr,  he  devised  that  the 
cannon  ahonld  pass  down  the  streets  by  engfaies,  withoet 
any  man  with  them;  which  thing  When  me  Italian  en- 
gineer (which  had  been  sent  fVotn  Bngland  f^  the  rap- 
port of  those  within  the  eaaUe)  peiceived,  he  said,  that 
they  had  now  to  do  with  men  of  war,  and  therefore  hM 
need  to  take  heed  to  themselves.  They  awwned,  Out 
thev  should  deftod  their  eastle  against  Sootiaad,  Fraaet, 
and  Ireland,  all  three.  Bnt  the  battery  vrithin  a  fnr 
hours  made  sneh  bicaehss  ia  the  wall,  that,  dopahiag 
of  their  strength,  after  eonsnltation,  thi^  yielded  the 
eastle  aad  themselves  to  the  King  of  Ftaaocb  llieFMBih 
oaptam  entered  and  spoiled  the  eastle  veiy  ligortoity; 
wherein  they  fonnd  great  store  of  Vivcrs,  dothee,  aiawar, 
silver,  and  plate,  which,  vdth  the  eaptlves,  tiiey  earned 
away  in  their  galleys.  The  govener,  by  the  adviee  of 
the  c9imGil|  deaellsbsd  Iha  tastk^toit  it  thndd  b9 » i«* 
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llTOhiuiiired  Ma  fiviy-MTen,  jui  tiwsMnliJk  of  AiigasC 

Tke  rnlna  of  tha  cMtltof  Si*  AadrewB  •!«  always 
poiBted  oat  af  tboie  of  Beaton's  fortattee  ]  aad^ 
window  if  ifaown  wJiMiOQhe  luviriatad  in  tbo  vkw 
olWubart^aiiiariyidam;  butthoaboyestatamaiit 
ahowi  that  the  pmseni  castla  ia  of  a  later  ^ngin, 
and  it  was  probably  bailt  by  Afohbiahop  Hamilton, 
a  man  little  behind  bia  piedeeeasor  in  conngeand 
cmelty,  bat  moie  fav-aeeing  and  oaatioiuk  Hia 
ody  act  of  decided  jpneoution  was  the  baming  of 
Walter  Mill;  an  oooaeioB  eo  ^^improTod''  by 
Koox^tbatit  may  be  aaid  to  have  betfi»  to  the  d^ 
stnetion  of  St.  Andrew^  what  eauae  ia  to  effect. 
Htmilton  straggled  hard  fev  a  middle  oomeey  and 
nught  to  bring  Knox  orer  ta  hia  views ;  but  the 
latter  was  not  out  oat  for  compromises.  The 
aichbiabop  had  two  strings  to  his  bow ;  bnt  he 
tiiKgad  rather  too  liard,  9ad  snapped  ihem  both. 
Hewaathe  ill^timaie  brother  of  Arran,  whom 
be  wished  to  aee  upon  the  thrane ;  and  the  terms 
ia  wbieh  he  spoke  of  the  young  queen,  who  stood 
behran  that  bfothev  and  iBgraltyy  are  only  £t  for  a 
Dandas  after  a  mess  dinner.  In  1660  came  tha 
Ilefoimstion,  which  upset  Popery  and  struck 
EpiiQopaey  with  paralysis.  Poor  Hamilton  led, 
lor  some  yeara^  a  straggling,  fluttering  ezistenoe^ 
oeeadonally  graaping  a  littk  power ;  then  glad  to 
ht  it  go,  andlook  tohis  personal  safety.  La  167l» 
la  was  hanged  from  a  gibbet  ia  Stirling,  dressed, 
in  derision,  in  his  pontifiaal  robes«  Let  none  who 
md  theae  things  talk  of  seoessions  and  diminished 
incomes^  as  marking  awful  days  for  the  churoh. 

If  Dr.  Chalmers  were  to  get  ti^e  Free  Ghurchmade 
the  established  religion  of  Canterbury,  he  would 
scarcely  operate  a  greater  change  than  the  Re- 
formation made  in  St.  Andrews.  Beheld  Mr, 
Lyon'a  account  of  it ! 

Here,  then,  was  a  aingiilar  change  fbr  St.  Andiews  in 
tbe  eonne  of  a  few  months.  In  June  1659,  there  were 
in  tbe  dfcy,  no  arehbiahop  and  varions  cbnxch  dignitaries 
connected  with  the  cathedxaJ,  thirty  or  forty  chaplains 
of  private  altarages,  a  prior,  snb-prior,  and  thiity-fonr 
•ttoBs  of  the  Angnstiniatt  meoastary,  the  provoet  and 
Mrs  pfsbendaries  of  KiriEhei^h,  the  finara  of  the  Do- 
ainiean  and  Fnuiojsoaa  nooasteriea,  and  the  nomeroua 
dfligj  connected  with  the  three  colleges,  who  were  ex- 
napted  ttom  residence  on  their  benefices  becanse  of  this 
aoonexioiij—in  all,  probably,  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
nxty  ecoleaiastiea  and  menka;  and  now,  Mr.  Christopher 
Geodoaa  waa  the  only  ordained  Protestant  minister  to 
whom  a  popolatioa  of  twelTc  or  fifteen  thonaand  people 
coold  apply  for  religions  instmotion  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments !  Nor  do  they  seem  to  haTC  had 
Bore  for  scTcral  years  afterwards. 

While  the  Reformation  was  in  progress,  the  lay 
ehiefs  of  the  Protestant  party  dbinterestedly  took 
ponesaion  of  the  riches  of  the  Church  to  prevent 
them  from  fttlling  into  worse  hands.  When  the 
RligioQs  polity  d  the  new  system  was  settled,  the 
ecclesiastics  naturally  wanted  the  money  back;  but 
tlie  Lords  of  erection  called  thb  proposal  **  a  fond 
Imagination,''  and  laughed  at  their  beards.  When, 
m  1006,  Episcopacy  followed  the  mixed  system 
^ch  bad  intervened,  the  united  power  of  the 
crown  and  the  church  extracted  some  morsels  from 
tbeir  iron  fists :  but  they  retained  the  bulk  of  the 
property.  It  is  now  well  known,  that  dread  of  a 
deep  kid  plan  handng  been  formed  by  Charles  I., 


for  the  restCffstbn  of  the  reranaes  whioh  had  be^ 
longed  to  the  diureh,  was  the  real  livmg  prinoipla 
which  animated  so  many  of  the  aristoeraey  to  con- 
our  with  the  dergy  in  supporting  the  Covenant. 
The  avente  whieh  g»ve  tbe  Presbyterians  the  up* 
per  hand  are  well  known.  Episcopacy  had  been 
doing  hev  work  for  some  years  with  a  paralyxed 
ana ;  her  rival  was  now  to  start  with  renewed 
vigour  like  a  giant  sefreshed.  If  the  Church  of 
Rome  left  her  pomp»  pride,  and  greed  of  riches  to 
tha  Churoh  of  £ngliaid,the  Presbyterians  of  Soot« 
knd  were  the  legitimate  sueoesaors  oi  her  inquisi^ 
tesial  spirit  of  domestic  espionaga.  Every  little 
knot  of  men  who  officiated  as  one  <^  the  multitu* 
dinoBs  churoh  courts,  beeame  the  terror  of  their 
neighbouiliood ;  waging  against  those  who  cams 
under  their  displeasure,  tha  weapons  both  of  this 
world  and  of  the  next.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  kirk-sesston  reoords  of  the  seventeenth 
century  have  sead  a  strange  page  in  the  history  of 
the  human  heart.  Trom  smsJl  begiimings,  the 
desira  to  gloat  over  tales  of  private  scandal  appears 
to  have  gained  strength  by  exercise,  till  it  became 
a  flsaddiming  passion.  There  were  no  charges  too 
revolting  to  be  made,  and  no  characters  too  high 
to  be  blasted  by  them.  At  kngth  came  Cromwell, 
with  his  independents^  into  the  midst  of  this  arena 
of  squabbling  priests.  Honour  to  his  grsat  mmd 
and  its  comprehensive  resolutioBsl  It  was  no 
knger  a  question  which  party  was  to  be  elevated, 
and  whidi  exterminated.  When  the  General  As- 
sembly met,  lilbum  and  his  Ironsides  opened  the 
doors  and  cleared  the  room.  Every  one  was  al-« 
lowed  £raedom  of  conscience  according  to  his  own 
lights,  but  no  bands  of  clergy  were  to  be  allowed 
to  meet  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  peace. 
Oliver  was  discreetly  liberal  in  the  provision  al- 
lowed to  the  clergy,  but  he  permitted  no  sect  to 
call  itself  establi^ed ;  and  if  a  parish  appeared  to 
prefer  an  Episcopalian  or  an  Independent  to  an 
ordained  Presbyterian,  they  might  have  him.  A 
curious  episode  occurred  in  these  transactions. 
Charles  II.  paid  a  visit  to  the  north  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Covenanters,  It  waa  an  exact 
parallel  to  the  attempt  of  a  West  End  rou^  to  act 
the  prig  to  a  precise  city  Quaker.  Much  as  they 
were  inclined  to  phioe  faith  in  any  man  who  signed 
the  Covenant,  he  could  not  wholly  abjure  some 
practices  which  showed  them  that  he  was  not  the 
real  Simon  Pure ;  and  he  in  return  made  up  his 
mind,  that  Presbyterianism  '^  was  not  a  religion 
for  a  gentleman,"  much  in  the  spirit  in  which 
Talleyrand's  wife  declared  that  Napoleon's  laws 
against  conjugal  infidelity  were  fit  only  for  a  na- 
tion of  barbarians. 

The  restoration  of  Episcopacy  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Covenanters  under  Charles  U.,  form  a 
chapter  in  history  which  has  of  kte  received  ample 
Ulustntion.  The  Presbyterians  had  sent  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Sharp,  of  obscure  bhrth,  but  of  sa- 
gacious and  persevering  character,  to  plead  their 
cause  at  court.  The  correspondence  between  the 
agent  and  his  employers  has  fortunately  bsen  pre- 
served, and,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  events 
which  followed,  it  affords  one  of  the  most  complete 
elue8tl»thistoryhaspreserved9totheintenialwork* 
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ings  of  a  treaeheroos  mind.  We  wete  attongly  re- 
minded of  the  tone  and  character  of  Sliarp's  letters^ 
ontheoccaaionof  the  cTidence  againstRichmond  the 
Sp7»  in  those  paeeages  where  his  comrades  describe 
his  conduct  towards  them  after  he  had  agreed  to  be- 
tray them.  Sharp  is  at  first  all  zeal  in  the  cause ; 
no  other  vista  of  greatness  has  opened  to  him,  but 
the  prospect  of  being  a  principal  party  to  the  resto- 
ration of  his  national  church.  Gradually  he  gets 
less  clear  in  his  announcements.  The  shadow  of 
some  other  object  seems  here  and  there  to  flit  across 
his  mind,  and  interrupt  the  settled  yiew  of  his 
appointed  purpose.  He  b^pins  to  have  doubts  about 
the  cause,  to  talk  of  his  exertions  and  their  inefii- 
cacy.  Anon  his  views  get  clear,  but  they  change 
their  direction ;  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Presbyterianism— he  is  sure  of  that. 
His  brethren  must  not  be  fools :  they  must  act  like 
practical  men,  and  take  things  as  they  may  get 
them.  This  is  alarming.  The  zealous  brethren 
at  home  smell  a  rat,  and  indicate  that  they  have 
done  so.  Then  comes  the  offended  virtue  of  the 
honest  agent,  and  a  quarrel ;  and  Sharp  comes 
back  to  Scotland  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews. 

No  man  becomes  a  bitterer  enemy  than  a  rene- 
gade. Sharp's  hatred  of  the  Presbyterians  was 
hearty  enough  to  have  come  up  to  Johnson's 
standard  of  approval.  When  persecution  grew 
hotter  and  hotter,  and  the  Presbyterians  more  and 
more  stubborn  and  untractable,  the  lay  statesmen 
got  tired  of  the  business  and  were  anxious  for  a  sys^ 
tern  of  partial  toleration ;  but  the  Church  could  not 


abate  her  rights.  At  length  the  sowing  of  die 
dragon's  teeth  produced  the  legitimate  harvest. 
The  primate  was  taking  an  airing  one  day  with 
his  daughter  in  his  coach  of  state ;  he  ia  netr 
home,  and  is  but  slenderly  attended.  The  coach- 
man begins  to  be  suspicious  of  some  uncouth  figuee 
on  horseback,  who  seem  crosung  the  moor  towards 
them,  like  men  who  were  not  taking  that  direction 
without  a  purpose.  The  horses  are  urged  forward. 
Alas !  it  u  all  in  vain  to  dream  of  outstripping, 
with  that  lumbering  vehicle,  men  driven  on  by 
the  demons  of  fanaticism  and  hate«  The  coach  is 
surrounded,  and  the  old  man  dragged  forth  and 
cleft  by  the  broadswords  of  his  assailants,  amidat 
his  own  prayers  and  the  shrieks  of  his  daughter. 
In  one  of  the  churches  of  St.  Andrews  there  is  a 
large  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
Archbishop,  on  which  the  scene  of  the  murder  has 
been  represented  in  sculpture  by  a  Dutch  artist 
In  the  silence  of  the  house  of  God,  the  spectator 
experiences  some  strange  and  solemn  fedings  ss 
he  gazes  on  this  embodiment  of  a  deed  of  violence, 
which  teaches  so  terrible  a  lesson  of  the  effects  of 
religious  intolerance. 

The  history  of  St.  Andrews,  down  to  the  epoch 
of  the  Revolution,  is  substantially  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  of  Scotland.  It  thus  happens,  that  the 
incidents  suggested  to  our  notice  by  the  local  his- 
tory we  have  made  our  text-book,  have  carried 
us  through  those  periods  of  Scottidi  church  his^ 
tory  which,  in  our  article  on  Episcopacy  in  our 
last  number,  we  found  it  expediant  to  leave  un- 
I  noticed. 
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What  Jean  Paul  Richter  said  of  music,  ''Away, 
away,  thou  speakest  to  me  of  tilings  which  in  all 
my  endless  life,  I  have  found  not,  and  shall  not 
find,"  applies  equally  to  poetry.  The  world  there- 
in called  up  is  the  world  more  of  our  hopes  than 
our  experiences. .  It  is  a  state  of  exbtence,  beauti- 
ful and  undefined,  connected  mysteriously  with 
our  best  and  noblest  emotions — the  fairy-land  of 
imagination,  yet  bearing  about  it  the  characterise 
tics  and  the  stamp  of  so  many  delightful  realities, 
that  we  unconsciously  yield  ourselves  up  to  its  en- 
chantments. Yet  the  poet  paints  not  nature  more 
beautiful  than  she  is ;  his  utmost  skill  but  gifts 
him  with  the  power  to  divest  her  of  those  corrup- 
tions and  deformities  with  which  the  sordid  and 
selfish  ideas  of  mankind  have  invested  her. 
Hence,  the  poet  is,  in  every  sense,  a  benefactor  of 
mankind.  He  refines  and  purifies  the  passions  by 
the  imagery  he  derivesfrom  the  ideal  world ;  leading 
not  commanding,  winning  rather  than  subduing, 
the  most  untractable  minds  by  the  witchery  of 
those  beautiful  and  truthful  spells,  .in  which  con- 
sists the  perfection  of  his  art,  and  tiie  proofs  of  the 
divinity  of  his  commission. 

How  often  by  its  pictures  of  gentle  afiection, 
and  sweet  and  martyr-like  endurance,  poetry  has 


softened  the  fiercest  spirits,  and  by  its  bold  and 
ardent  eloquence,  has  subjected  to  the  noblest  in- 
spirations the  most  sordid  and  selfish  of  mankind. 
The  poet  is  also  entitied  to  be  considered  a 
benefactor,  from  the  very  fact  that  his  art  is  one 
of  the  highest  sources  of  intellectual  pleasure.  His 
province  it  is  to  spiritualise  and  refine  the  paanons 
at  the  same  time  that  he  delights  the  fancy.  Few, 
however,  are  capable  of  wielding  this  mighty  in- 
fluence. Of  the  immense  crowd  of  rhymesters  and 
versifiers  who  have  contended  for  admission  to  the 
chosen  brotherhood,  how  few  have  obtained  the 
object  of  their  ambition.  Those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded, the  spirits  of  the  Past,  (we  aUude  not  to  the 
great  names  of  the  present  era,)  rise  like  intellec- 
tual Titans  out  of  the  gloom  of  antiquity,  witli 
the  morning  light  of  inmiortality  on  their  brows. 
Benefactors  have  they  been  to  mankind,  and 
prophets  and  teachers  almost  divine.  How  rarely 
too — ^never  for  a  whole  life — do  we  find  any  of  these 
mighty  minds  wielding  the  powers  they  posaessed, 
otherwise  than  for  the  purposes  of  elevating  and 
ennobling  their  fellow-men.  Hence  is  the  relac- 
tance  with  which  we  acknowledge  that  a  great 
poet  can  be  otherwise  than  a  good  man— hence 
the  sorrow— a  sorrow  far  deeper  than  anger^  with 
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which  TFe  witness  the  pYostration  of  the  powers  of  a 

hi^h  lntellect»  before  the  sensual  passions,  And 

mocking  applause  of  the  gross  and  nnxefin^d* 
From  all  iimesy  the  poet  has  perfonned  the 

highest  functions^  and  held  the  most  exalted  sta* 

tion  among  his  fellow-jnen.  -The  ooAeecvaior 
alike  of  religion  and  the  laws^he  ha^  been  oyery- 

thing  but  a  king ;  and  it:  was  so  far  well,  for  he 
was  already  a  monarch  io  that  royalty  of  Uionght 
which  gave  him  dominion  over  a  world  not  sab* 
jected  to  kings. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  when  the  imaginati<»i  was 
more  powerful  than  the  reason^  when  meki^  in  the 
simplicity  of  tbeir  passions  and  Mief^  wetr^  butiui 
children  with  a  larger  stock  of  ideas^  thoipoet  was 
the  preserver  of  all  that. was  hallowed  in^  social 
order  and  the  .  State.  Again,  under  a .  oiYiilisation 
more  adysnoed,  through  iB0^t  Prophets  the  roiooof 
inspiration  fell  on  the  ears  ol  men ;  while,  i^  more 
recent  times,  eren  in  days  of  vast  meohanioai 
trinmphs^  of  Tiotaries  oreithe  Mrdinaiy>agenoie^  of 
aature,  fire,  steam,  sad  electirklty ,  Poetry  pois^aes 
the  same  influence.  It  is  B«t  however  aO'indiYidv^ 
lized,  nor  so  concentrated.  Though  nobard,aa  m  the 
days  of  Taliefur,  leads  on  by  song  an  iaTading  host 
to  Tictoiy,  yetia  ballad  even-in  the  mneteenth  cean 
tnryhas  rnidered  powerful  aid  to.  alievolution^ 
LoGalattachmeotSiaQd  assoeiatiQns  ai^e  not  sp  strong 
as  in  ruder  times  ;.yetiwhereiiter.:  they  do  prevail. 
Lyrical  poetry  exists  to  the  eliielusion  of  every  other 
species.  Poetry  is  now.  more  dlfiused^  and.in'* 
stead  of  finding  its  representative  alone  in  the 
person  of  some  minstrel  favoured  enough  to  sing 
at  the  court  of  Princes,  it  has  a  thousand  sources 
by  which  it  captivates  the  heart,  and  bends  the 
senses  to  its  spells,  as  through  the  Drama,  the  Opera, 
the  painting  gallery,  or  the  sculpture  room,  it  daily 
appeals  to  our  liveliest  feelings ;  telling  its  story,  and 
shedding  influences  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true, 
on  the  hearts  of  the  mechanical  and  gain-bound 
votaries  of  the  world.  Jn  this,  too^  is  exhibited  its 
greatest  utility  :  for  in  this  manner  it  often  makes 
a  successful  appeal  where  the  voice  of  the  moralist 
would  be  in  vain  exerted. 

In  the  list  of  those  who  have  enriched  the  liter- 
ature of  the  present  age,  we  may  fearlessly  insert 
the  name  of  Ludwig  Uhland. 

His  poems,  chiefly  lyrical,, have  been  known  to 
the  English  public  for  some  yes^  through  various 
partial  translations,  esqpressive  more  or  less  of  the 
style  and  spirit  of  the  orig^naL 

Uhland  has  directed  his  attention  to  various  de- 
partments of  literature,  but  it  is  to  his  smaller 
poems,  his  ballads,  and  his  songs,  that  he  owes  the 
greatest  portion  of  his  fame ;  and  if  we  are  to  judge 
of  poetry  by  its  power  of  pleasing,  by  its  influence 
00  the  heart,  by  its  simple  beauty,  and  unafiected 
pathos,  he  has  well  deserved  his  reputation.  In- 
dependently, too,  of  all  this,  there  is  a  fairy-like 
^irit  in  some  of  his  compositions,  which  recalls  to 
ns  those  exquisite  little  tales  which  pleased  us  when 
we  were  children,  and  which  please  us  still  when 
we  are  grown  men,  from  their  associating  the  crea- 
tares  of  the  imagination  with  natural  and  simple 
tmths,  and  from  their  description  of  a  world  more 
ideal  than  substantial,  yet  withal  so  like  something 
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we  are  longing  after,  in  the  day  dreams  of  our  ma- 
turity. Let  tts  take  the  following  lay  as  a  speci- 
nuan  of  that  Elfin  land  int^  which  the  soul  of  the 
Poet  k  occasionally  stealing  away  from  more  ex- 
citing and  pateionate  themes. 

*'  '    THE  WRtiATH. 

.As  a  little  jnaid  pluck'd  flow'rets  wild 

Adown  a,  blooming  lea, 
AH  wond'rons  bright  came  a  lady  forth. 

From  the  shade  of  the  green*wood  tree. 
'  She  greeted  the  ttttle  maid  soft,  and  said, 
'  A»  she  placed  a  wreath  on  her  hair, 
^  Though  it  blooms  not  yet,  it  shall  blossom  well : 

So  for  ever  the  circlet  wear." 
Vhen  ihe  fair  little  maid  was  taller  grown, 

And  walked  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
'   And  tender  and  eoft  wept  tears  alone, 
.   TVien^lnidded  her  garland  bright. 
And  when  to  his  heart  she  was  kindly  press'd, 

To  his  heart  whom  she  lov'd  o'er  all, 
in  her  garland  green,  the  buds  were  seen. 

To  change'  to  flow'rets  small. 
'  And  when  with  a  mother*s  joy,  and  soon, 

On  her  lap  was  a  sweet  ohild  laid, 
•    «Mid  t^  winding  leaves  of  her  fiury  wreath, 

J  Was  the  golden  fruit  displayed. 
And  when  her  trne  love  was  sunken  low. 

In  the  cold,  and  gloomy  grave. 
Like  an  autumn  wreath  o'er  her  darken'd  brow, 

Did  the  ftiding  foliage  wave. 
Alas  !  she  also  in  d6ath  grew  pale. 

Yet  her  fairy  crown  she  wore: 
.    O  wonder !  its  flowers  and  fruits  shone  forth 

More  hrii^tly  than  before  ! 

In  these  lines,  simple  and  beautiful  in  the  ori- 
gmal,  the  story  of  a  whole  life  is  told,  and  told  aa  a 
poet  alone  could  tell  it. 

In  the  mmor  poems  of  Uhland,  there  is  a  sim- 
plicity and  a  conciseness,  which  forcibly  recall  to 
mind  the  best  of  our  British  ballads ;  nor  is  the 
minstrel  deficient  in  that  fervid  energy  which  con- 
stitutes the  very  vitality  of  the  lyric  poem,  and 
which,  in  opposition  to  the  polished  and  elaborately 
finished  compositions  of  the  classical  school,  pos- 
sesses an  influence  that,  in  spite  of  irregularities  in 
rhythm  and  construction,  produces  at  once  the 
desired  eflect,  and  comes  home  to  the  heart.  A 
word,  a  ringle  expression,  and  the  work  is  done. 
To  spelk  mmple  as  these,  our  ballads  owe  their 
peculiar  charm.  Thus,  ever  some  simple  tune, 
some  sentiment  connected  with  socisl  hopes  and 
cares,  and  the  beloved  associations  of  the  home 
and  the  altar,  give  an  interest  to  ballad  minstrelsy, 
strong  almost  as  a  devotional  feeling.  In  the 
lyric,  *•  There's  nae  luck  about  the  house,"  who 
has  not  recognised  the  beautiful  truth  of  that  ex- 
pression when,  awaiting  her  husband's  return,  the 
fond  and  anxious  wife  exclaims— 
«  His  very  foot  has  music  in 't,  when  he  comes  up  the 
stair;" 

But  to  adduce  from  Scottish  song  instences  like 
this  would  be  endless.  ^     ,.  i.       j 

Uhland,  then,  is  known  to  most  English  readers 
as  a  baBad-niaker,  a  writer  of  simple  lyri<» ;  and 
what  then  ?  He  has  displayed  in  them  the  highest 
excellence.  ^  ^ 

The  tales  of  the  Trojan  war  were  but  a  series 
of  mighty  ballads  which  have  stamped  their  author 


see 
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with  immortality.  Bams  was  but  a  maker  of 
ballads,  and  Ilogg  will  be  remembered  for  his 
**Kilmeny,"  and  other  lyrical  pieces,  when  his 
longer  poetic  tales  shall  be  forgotten.  The  poems 
of  Uhland,  though  possessing  a  characteristic  like- 
ness, are  yarious  in  metre  and  in  subject.  Some- 
times he  takes  a  simple  household  sentiment,  and 
by  a  few  master-strokes,  sends  it  forth  to  the 
world  as  a  lyric  endowed  in  beauty  and  in  pathos, 
with  spells  that  touch  the  roughest  hearts  ;  at 
other  ^times,  he  wanders  like  Spenser  into  an  en- 
chanted land,  mingling,  though  not  with  the 
ornate  style  of  Spenser,  the  ideal  world  with  the 
story  of  earthly  trials  and  affections. 

At  other  times,  so  artfully,  yet  with  an  art  so  well 
disguised,  he  connects  the  future  world  with  the 
present,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  but  that  the 
theme  must  have  been  true.  Again,  from  his 
sequestered  retreat,  (poets  love  solitude,)  his  simple 
strains  are  heard  breathing  of  devotion  and  holi- 
est feelings,  yet  withal  manly  as  the  thoughts  of  the 
olden  time,  until  he  has  been  called  forth  from  his 
seclusion  by  the  echoes  of  his  own  songs  in  the 
hearts  of  others ;  as  in  the  case  of  his  recent  recep- 
tion at  Leipsic,  when  an  enthusiastic  band  of 
students  greeted  the  patriotism  of  the  poet  as  they 
attended  him  in  procession,  singing  the  most  popu- 
lar national  melodies. 

At  other  times,  Uhland  sings  of  kings  and  queens 
and  banded  courtiers,  such  as  kings  and  queens  and 
courtiers  were  in  the  romances  and  tales  of  chivalry, 
or  in  the  era  of  some  «  King  Estmere,"  and  "  Sir 
Launcelot,"  and  the  times  of  our  British  Arthur ;  or, 
again,  he  invokes  the  gorgeous  tradition  of  the  past, 
painting  it  with  all  the  hues  of  poetic  fancy,  treat- 
ing it  in  a  style  more  than  usually  ornamented, 
though  ever  with  the  same  characteristic  simplicity 
of  tliought,  th.'  same  truthful  outlines  of  nature. 
Herein  for  the  most  part,  some  minstrel  is  the  hero 
of  the  piece  ;  and  as  wild  and  spirit-stirring  poetry 
is  called  up,  everything  but  Truth  is  richly  wrought, 
more  than  usual  skill  is  devoted  to  the  scenery  and 
the  back-ground  of  the  composition,  and  the  pic- 
ture rises  as  some  gorgeous  vision  of  the  past, 
indefinite  and  nameless,  yet  from  its  very  obscurity 
awaking  a  deeper  interest  in  the  reader! 

Then  we  behold  portrayed  some  king  on  his 
rocky  tower  with  his  crown  of  "ruddy  gold,"  and 
his  throne  of  "  morning  light,"  playing  his  usual 
part  of  tyranny ;  and  the  queen — the  gentle  queen, 
the  personification  of  love  and  faith  in  woman,  re- 
warding the  minstrel  with  a  rose — "a  rose  from 
out  her  breast." 

THE  MINSTREL'S  CURSE. 

In  ancient  times  a  castle  stood  in  its  pride  of  state  and 
power. 

Which  o'er  the  wide  land  shone  afar  to  the  blue  Bea's 
rocky  shore. 

A  verdant  garden  round  it  like  a  blooming  wreath  was 
thrown, 

Whence  in  the  rainbow  hues  of  heaven  the  leaalBc  foun- 
tains shone. 

Here  dwelt  a  haughty  tyrant,  rich  in  lands  and  trophied 
state :  *^ 

Herescowl'd  hefiercely  from  his  throne,  in  miwied  irloom 
and  hate.  • 


His  very  glance  was  fury,  and  his  tfaoughUi  did  ieim 

brood: 
He  spoke,  and  torture  clanked  her  chains ;  he  wrote,  ud 

it  was  blood ! 

Yet,  once  a  pair  of  minstrels  to  his  castle  traok'd  their 

way: 
The  one  had  golden  curls  like  mom,  the  other  locks  of 

The  elder,  harp  in  hand,  upon  a  gallant  courser  rode. 
The  other,  fresh  in  youth  beside  his  loved  companioB 
strode. 

Then  up  the  elder  spoke,  and  said,  '^  O  now,  my  son,  pr^ 

pare 
Our  deepest  song,  our  ftillest  song,  with  music  rich  and 

rare: 
Use  all  our  skill  united,  e^ery  spell  of  grief  and  love,— 
'Tis  worth  this  day  a  trial  yet,  the  heartless  king  to  oore." 

Then  up  they  stood,  the  minstrels,  in  that  pillar'd  hsllof 

pride; 
And  throned  on  high  the  tyrant  sat,  his  consort  bj  his 

side : 
He,  fierce  in  blazing  splendour  as  the  blood-red  noithen 

light; 
She,  gentle  as  the  moon  at  full,  as  sweet,  and  loTely  brii^t 

Then  smote  the  elder  bard  the  chords  with  such  a  mu- 

tery, 
That  richer  ever  richer  rose  the  volumed  music  high; 
And  then  all  heavenly  clear  streamed  out  the  yoooger 

minstrel's  song. 
As  though  a  choir  of  spirits  bore  the  melody  along. 

They  sang  of  spring  and  pastoral  days,  of  life  and  golden 

hours. 
Of  freedom  and  man's  moral  worth,  of  truth  and  bolieit 

powers ; 
They  sang  of  all  sweet  things  that  claim  with  hnaan 

hopes  a  part. 
All  noble  and  all  daring  themes  that  elevate  the  heirt ! 

The  banded  courtiers  gathering  round,  have  laid  their 

scorn  aside, 
The  haughty  warriors  bow  to  Grod  in  self-abased  pride; 
The  queen,  dissolved  in  sadness  too,  her  gentle  lore  eon- 

fess'd, 
She  threw  the  younger  bard  a  rose,  a  rose  from  oat  her 

breast. 

'*  Ye  have  seduced  my  people,  and  ye  have  bewitch'd  ay 

wife  !" 
The  mad  king  shouted  as  he  shook,  'mid  his  stonnj 

passion's  strife. 
He  cast  his  sword  like  lightning  dovm :  it  smote  the 

young  man's  side: 
The  golden  stream  of  song  was  stanch'd ;  out  gushed  life's 

ruddy  tide. 

As  scattered  by  a  storm,  aside  the  trembling  Usteneis 

start: 
The  young  bard  in  his  master's  arms  has  died  upon  his 

heart; 
Who  wrapped  him  in  his  mantle  close,  and  to  hie  efatiger 

bore, 
And  upright  bound  him  on  his  steed,  and  left  that  etf  tie 

hoar. 

And  up  there  stood  the  gray  hair'd  bard  before  the  por- 
tal high, 

He  raised  his  harp,  that  noble  harp,  the  pride  of  hub- 
strelsy. 

Against  a  marble  pillar  dash'd,  be  strew'd  its  fragneo^ 
all. 

Then,  shouted  till  his  voice  hath  shook  that  ffM 
castle  hall. 

•*  Woe,  woe  to  ye  I  ye  haughty  towers,  no  sound  of  sweet- 
est strain. 

Nor  music,  song,  nor  roundelay,  shall  haunt  your  hiUs 
agam! 

Naught,  naught  but  sighs  and  groans,  and  tread  of  sUtcs 
in  grim  affright. 

Till  oruah'd  in  dust  and  ashes,  ye  shall  feel  the  aveo^-^ 
might ! 
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'^  And  WM  to  ye  I  je  gBrdeos  fab,  in  springtime's  gentler 

light, 
Behold,  by  this  dlsfigared  dead !  to  you  nnTeird  to  sight ; 
By  this,  shrink  all  your  streamlets  back,  your  fountains 

eease  toplay; 
By  this,  be  ye  destroyed  and  waste,  and  desolate  for  aye ! 

^  And  woe  to  thee !  thou  murderous  king,  the  minstrel's 

cune  shall  lie 
On  thee*-on  all  thy  jewelled  state,  and  wreaths  of  yic- 

tory : 
Thy  same  shall  pass  away,  and  in  the  eternal  night  of 

death. 
Lost  ts  thy  latest  gasp  shall  be,  a  hollow,  parting  breath  V* 

So  spoke  the  minstrel  old,  and  heayen  approTing,  seaPd 

thefiite. 
The  crumbling  towers  bow  down  to  dust,  the  halls  are 

desolate ; 
One  pillar  for  a  while  remained,  a  sign  of  glories  past, 
A  while,  until  in  deepest  night,  it  sank  o'erwhehn'd  at 

last. 

For  aye  the  blooming  garden  shall  a  wilderness  surround: 
No  breath  shall  stir  the  shadows  there,  no  spring  refresh 

the  ground. 
The  king's  dark  name  no  song  shall  breathe,  no  glorious 

lay  rehearse. 
Forgotten,  sunk,  and  lost  for  aye  !  so  ran  the  minstrers 

corse. 

Far  different  in  character  to  this  piece,  yet  pOB- 
sessing  nearly  eqnal  charms  for  the  reader,  is  the 
ballad  of  ''  The  Goldsmith's  Danghter."  It  pos- 
sesses not  the  rich  finish  of  "  The  Minstrel's  Curse  : " 
it  soars  not  to  so  sublime  a  height ;  it  awakens  not 
so  deep  an  interest,  for  it  deals  not  with  the  darker 
passions :  it  is  but  a  simple  tale  of  lore  and  its 
romance^  yet  it  possesses  a  beauty  that  cannot 
iaHy  in  the  original,  to  touch  eyery  sensitiye  heart. 

THE  GOLDSMITH'S  DAUGHTER. 

A  Goldsmith  gated  upon  his  store 

Of  pearls  and  precious  gear  ; 
^  The  jewel  that  I  value  more, 
Helen  I  than  gems  twice  counted  o'er. 

Art  thou,  my  daughter  dear." 

There  came  a  gallant  knight  that  way  ; 

"  Save  thee,  sweet  maid  I "  he  cried, 
"  And  goldsmith  true  I  O  make,  I  pray, 
For  me  a  costly  wreath  to-day, 

To  deck  my  gentle  bride  1" 

Twas  done  :  the  costly  wreath  was  wrought — 

With  richest  lustre  warm; 
Sweet  Helen  stood  in  mournful  thought; 
When  he  was  gone,  the  wreath  she  sought 

To  balance  on  her  arm. 

'^  0  !  bless'd  aboye  all  brides  is  she, 

Who  wears  this  circlet  bright; 
Dear  knight,  didst  send  a  wreath  for  me, 
Which  simple  might  with  roses  be. 

How  deep  were  my  delight  t" 

Again  the  knight  retum'd  to  yiew 
The  wreath.    Well  pleased,  he  cried, 

**  0  make  for  me,  my  goldsmith  true, 

A  little  ring  of  diamonds,  too. 
To  deck  my  gentle  bride." 

And  when  the  little  ring  was  wrought, 

like  fhiry's  diadem. 
Sweet  Helen  stood  in  moumfhl  thought, 
And,  halfway  on  her  finger,  sought 

To  draw  the  sparkling  gem. 

"  0  bride  thrice  bless'd,  who  yet  shall  wear 

The  ring  with  diamonds  bright; 
Dear  knight !  could'st  thou  for  me  but  spare, 
One  single  lock  of  thy  dark  hair. 

How  deep  were  my  delight !" 


Once  more  the  knight  retomed  to  yiew 
The  ring.   Well  pleased,  he  cried, 

^  Fair  hast  thou  wrought,  my  goldsmith  true, 

This  little  gift  of  homage  due 
To  her,  my  sweetest  bride  I 

^ I  fain  would  know  how  looketh  it: 

Then,  maiden  sweet,  I  trow, 
Thou  trial  wilt  on  thee  permit, 
If  such  a  gift  my  love  befit, — 

She  is  as  fair  as  thou." 

It  was  a  Sunday  morning ;  so, 

'Twas  well,  the  lovely  maid — 
What  artless  graces  round  her  glow ! — 
Had  sought  betimes  to  Cliurch  to  go 

In  best  attire  arrayed. 

Deep  blush'd  she  then  ;  and  see  I  as  yet 

The  knight  beside  her  stand ; 
He  crown'd  her  with  the  coronet. 
The  ring  upon  her  finger  set. 

And  press'd  her  gentle  hand  ! 

^  0,  Helen  sweet  1  0  Helen  true ! 

All  jests  an  end  must  find. 
You  are  the  Bride,  most  lovely,  too  ! 
The  costly  wreath  was  wrought  for  you, 

For  you  the  ring  design'd  I 

**  And  as  you  grew  in  youth  and  love, 

'Mid  pearls  and  jewels  rare — 
This  sign  for  you  shall  henceforth  prove, 
— You  are  in  highest  rank  to  move, 

And  highest  honour  share." 

At  times,  also,  Uhland's  muse  is  a  Sybil,  that  con- 
ducts him  beyond  thb  mortal  sphere,  that  to  hia 
eyes  unlocks  the  treasures  of  the  unknown  world  : 
for  the  secrets  of  the  dead — ^the  past — and  all  tha 
mysteries  of  sleep  are  his.  Sometimes  he  hears  a 
choir  of  angel  yoices  in  the  air,  or,  in  myaterioufi 
yiaion,  beholds  from  some  ateepled  cliff,  fairy  castles 
in  the  douds,  and  magic  ships  into  which  embark, 
preceded  by  children  leyelling  in  dance  and  song, 
a  glittering  crowd  of  joys  and  pleasures ;  and  then 
too,  the  poet  dreams,  and  reviyes  in  hia  sleeping 
reyerie  some  old  fancy  of  the  EosicrucUm  Phil- 
osophy. 

THE  DREAM, 

In  a  garden  bright  and  fair. 

Two  lovers,  hand  in  hand, 
A  p^e  heart-broken  pair. 

Roam  through  the  blooming  land. 

Their  cheeks  each  others  pressing. 

Their  lips  no  more  refrain. 
Till  in  theur  fond  caressing, 

They  're  young  and  blest  again  ! 

Two  bells  rang  clear  and  well — 
The  bright  dream  passed  that  hour  ; 

She  lies  in  her  cloister  cell. 
He,  far  in  a  dungeon  Tower. 

The  fame  of  Uhland  has  been  progressiye*  At 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  nay,  even  after 
he  had  given  to  the  world  some  of  his  most  beauti- 
ful poems,  he  had  to  encounter  the  neglect  that 
usually  attends  the  earliest  efforts  of  genius.  He 
owed,  it  is  said,  his  first  introduction  to  celebrity 
to  the  publication  of  his  dramatic  pieces;  produc- 
tions which  are  generally  considered  inferior  in 
literary  merit  to  the  poems,  for  which  they  were 
instrumental  in  claiming  the  attention  of  the  world. 
And  now  that  Schiller  and  Goethe  are  gone,  and 
Tieck  has  betaken  himself  to  the  more  profitable 
occupation  of  noyel  writing,  Uhland  reigns  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  poetic  throne  of  Germany. 
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GERMAN  LYRICAL  POETRY.— UHLAND. 


Ballads,  festal  and  comic  songs,  touching  and 
pathetic  stanzas,  lyrical  pieces,  and  little  poetic 
pictures,  or  portraits,  in  which  some  incidental 
thought,  or  single  feeling,  is  strongly,  hut  simply 
developed,  form  the  chief  ingredients  of  Uhland's 
lyrical  compositions.  He  possesses  not  the  deeply 
meditative  and  philosophizing  spirit  of  Schiller, 
though  he  has  written  more  than  one  poem ;  "  The 
King  upon  the  Tower  "  for  example,  which  recalls 
the  mystical  tone  of  Schiller's  early  compositions. 
The  poetry  of  the  author  of  "  Wallenstein,"  was 
of  the  very  highest  class.  Pure,  etherial,  it  al- 
most appears  divine.  In  making  this  assertion, 
however,  we  are  bound  to  include  Schiller's  drama- 
tic writings  as  among  the  highest  efforts  of  his 
genius.  It  is  from  these,  however,  especially  from 
his  descriptions  of  earthly  loveliness,  and  angelic 
purity  in  his  female  characters,  that  he  will  de- 
rive the  most  lasting  fame. 

The  ''Ritter  Toggenburg,"  however,  and  the 
**  Diver,"  remain  as  high  evidence  of  his  powers  as 
a  ballad  writer.  In  this  department  he  must  ac- 
knowledge a  powerful  rival  in  Uhland ;  who,  if 
bis  poems  possess  not  the  fervid  inspiration,  the 
warm,  deep,  and  glowing  spirit  of  passionate  com- 
position that, soul-like,  breathed  in  everything  that 
Schiller  wrote,  has  a  greater  claim  to  simplicity; 
and  while  equally  pathetic,  often  produces  as 
powerful  a  result  by  less  artificial  agency. 

Uhland  rarely  attempts  those  daring  flights, 
those  mythical  and  philosophical  themes,  which 
are  sometimes  as  profound  in  thought  as  they  are 
graceful  in  expression.  He  is  contented  to  work 
out  his  purposes  with  earthly  means,  and  gentle, 
and  social  affections,  borrowing  only  an  occasional 
assistance  in  some  of  his  little  Ariel-like  ballads 
from  the  '^  bright  Lady  of  fairy  land,"  or  the  ideal 
creations  of  the  days  of  romance  and  chivaliy. 

Buiger,  Heine,  Schlegel,  and  Tieck,  are  names 


celebrated  in  lyrical  poetry  as  the  compatriots  of 
Uhland.  .  We  shall,  however,  content  ourBelves,  in 
concluding  thb  article,  with  a  few  observations  on 
the  literary  merits  of  the  last  recorded  anthor. 
Tieck  is  well  known  on  the  continent  for  his  liter- 
ary productions  in  various  departments.  He  is  con- 
sidered a  critic  of  extensive  reading  and  consider- 
able taste  and  judgment ;  he  is  also  one  of  that  Ger- 
man brotherhood  devoted  in  their  admiration  of  oar 
immortal  Shakspere:  his  romances  have  a  very  ex- 
tensive circulation,  and  his  lyrical  poetry  has 
secured  for  him  no  inconsiderable  reputation. 
Upon  the  musical  flow  and  cadence  of  his  num- 
bers, he  appears  to  have  devoted  no  ordinary  atten- 
tion. His  verses  are  for  the  most  part  strains,  such 
as  might  be  sung  to  the  sound  of  lutes,  and  beneath 
the  sunny  and  tranquil  skies  of  some  of  those  quiet 
old  painters  of  Elysian  scenery  and  sunset  repose. 
Tieck  is  deficient  in  fire,  a  great  requisite  in  a 
ballad  writer.  *'The  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  bum,"  themes  mingling  with  and 
encircling  our  dearest  recollections  ;  home  scenery 
or  the  glory-hallowing  records  of  ancestral  prowess, 
as  in  the  fall  and  decay  of  dynasties  and  ancient 
families,  such  as  inspired  the  old  ballads  of  Soot- 
land,  thite  are  the  themes,  immortal  as  the  hills 
themselves,  that,  sown  like  sparks  of  fire,  have  in 
the  song  of  the  minstrel,  an  electric  fervour,  and 
light  up  the  hearts  and  energies  of  naUons,  dans, 
and  families,  as  by  the  impulses  of  one  man. 

These  are  the  spells  by  which  the  lyric  poet  wields 
his  greatest  power, — spells  in  which  Schiller, 
Goethe,  Uhland,  and  Tieck,  were  alike  deficient; 
but  which  from  time  to  time  have  haunted  the  wild 
hills  and  heaths  of  Scotland,  hallowing  alike  the 
grave  of  the  patriot  and  the  martyr  ;  giving  her 
sons  inspiration  from  the  records  of  the  past  to 
unite  and  stimulate  their  energies  for  patriotic  ex- 
ertions yet  to  come.  J*  B, 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD  TREE. 


BY  THB  REV.  GEO.  HILL. 


Oh  would,  this  autumn  eve,  Hwere  mine,  beneath  that 

hoary  tree, 
To  watch  the  golden  sun's  decline  beyond  the  peaceful 

sea. 
To  hear  the  wave's  melodious  voice  along  the  level  shore, 
As  in  those  days  of  joy  and  hope  that  now  return  no  more ! 

There  did  we  go  to.  gather  the  first  primroses  of  spring. 
And  there,  when  irksome  tasks  were  done, "  we  formed 

the  fairy  ring"; 
It  was  the  dearest  haunt  to  me  of  all  my  youth  had 

known — 
I  would  not  then  have  left  its  peace,  to  mount  a  monarch's 

throne. 

But  I  have  wander'd  far  away, 'mid  other  scenes  to  dwell: 
Ah,  how  my  spirit  yearns  to  meet  the  blue  wave's  fresh- 

'ning  swell ! 
Methinka  I  see  the  fisher-boats  heave  with  the  heaving 


And,  hark  1  the  throstle's  evening  notes  ring  wildly  sweet 

again! 
Far  as  the  straining  eye  can  reach,  where  meet  the  sea 

and  sky, 
Behold  the  distant,  out-bound  ship  floats  like  a  phantom 

by;- 


Less  and  still  less,  until  the  waves  conceal  her  swan-like 

form. 
She  travels  o'er  the  billowy  waste  in  sunshine  and  io 

storm! 

How  beautiful  the  closing  scene,  as  Bathlin's  lonely  isle, 
From  chalky  clilfs,  and  corn-fields  green,  reflected  even- 
ing's smile : 
A  peaceful  calm,  a  golden  light,  was  shed  the  waters  o'er. 
And  silently  the  mighty  deep  lay  stretch'dfirom  dioreto 
shore! 

Where  are  the  happy  faces  gone,  the  sweet,  familiar  eyes, 
That  used,  when  "  came  still  evening  on,"  to  watch  the 

kindling  skies ! 
I  know  a  churchyard  by  the  sea;  and  when  I  enter  tbeTe, 
The  twilight  echo  floats  around,  and  ftuntly  whispers— 

Wfierel 

In  vain !  The  slumber  of  the  tomb  is  changeless  and 

serene — 
The  secrets  of  its  awftil  gloom  no  mortal  eye  hath  «en: 
We  seek  a  brighter  home  above  than  what  we  here  have 

known—  . 

To  meet  the  lost  ones  of  our  love  around  the  raweri 

throne. 
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CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  NORWAY. 

(Concluded  from  page  294  of<mr  May  Number,) 


The  seasons  always  got  worse,  and  the  crops 
more  scanty,  while  the  unpopular  sons  of  Eric  and 
Qaeen  Giinhild  reigned  in  Norway ;  and  the  hon- 
deiB  laid  the  hlame  on  their  want  of  favour  with 
the  gods.  Even  fish  grew  scarce,  and  the  snow 
lay  in  the  valleys  all  the  summer. 

Hakon  s  scald,  Eyvind,  descrihes  the  severity 
of  the  seasons  in  a  poem.  This  popular  and  good 
poet  experienced  the  fate  of  his  brethren  in  all 
ages,  extreme  poverty,  of  which  Snorro  relates 
the  following  iUostrative  trait  :— 

Eyrind  composed  a  poem  about  the  people  of  loeland, 
for  which  they  rewarded  him  by  each  bonder  giring  him 
three  silver  pennies,  of  full  weight  and  white  in  the  frac- 
ture. And  when  the  silyer  was  brought  together  at  the 
General  Thing,  the  people  resolved  to  have  it  purified, 
and  made  into  a  row  of  clasps;  and  after  the  workman- 
ship of  the  silver  was  paid,  the  row  of  clasps  was  valued 
at  fifty  marks.  This  they  sent  to  Eyvind;  but  Eyvind 
was  obliged  to  separate  the  cbisps  ttom  each  other,  and 
sell  them  to  buy  food  for  his  household.  But,  the  same 
spring,  a  shoal  of  herrings  set  in  upon  the  fishing-ground 
beyond  the  coast  side;  and  Eyvind  manned  a  ship's  boat 
with  his  house-servants  and  cottars,  and  rowed  to  where 
the  herrings  were  come,  and  sang : — 

"  Now  let  the  steed  of  ocean  bound 

OV  the  North  Sea  with  dashing  sound  ; 

Let  nimble  tern  and  lereaming  gull 

Flj  round  and  round — our  net  is  full,**  &c.,  &e. 

The  Sixth  Saga  is  that  of  King  Olaf  Trygg- 
vesBon,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  numerous 
sons  of  Harald  Haarfager.  His  fortunes,  and  those 
of  his  mother  Astrid,  are  full  of  marvels  and  vicis* 
situdes.  After  the  murder  of  her  husband,  Astrid 
fled ;  and  the  son  of  whom  she  was  pregnant  was 
bom  in  a  small  island,  where  she  lay  concealed 
with  a  few  followers.  She  was  now  closely  pursued 
by  the  vindictive  Gunhild,  but  escaped  to  Sweden, 
where  she  and  her  son  received  a  friendly  welcome 
from  a  chief.  Gunhild  wished  to  get  the  boy  into  her 
own  hands ;  but  Astrid  contrived  to  carry  him 
away  to  Russia,  where  her  brother  lived,  held  in 
great  consideration  by  King  Valdemar.  On  the 
voyage,  they  were  attacked  by  vikings  of  Estho- 
nia,  who  separated  the  mother  and  child.  The 
boy  was  sold  to  a  peasant  as  a  slave,  for  a  cloak  ; 
and  Astrid,  who,  long  afterwards,  was  reoognised 
in  a  market-town  in  extreme  misery  by  a  respect- 
able Norse  trading-merchant  named  Lodin,  stooped 
from  her  dignity,  and  condescending  to  marry  him, 
was  restored  to  her  country.  Meanwhile  Olaf  the 
future  king,  remained  six  years  in  Esthonia,  where 
his  master  and  mistress  were  kind  to  him. 

While  he  was  here,  it  chanced  that  bis  uncle 
Slguid  came  from  Novogorod,  to  collect  taxes  and 
rents  for  King  Valdemar,  when  this  romantic  in- 
cident took  place : — 

In  the  market-place  he  happened  to  observe  a  re- 
markably handsome  boy;  and  as  he  could  distinguish 
that  he  was  a  foreigner,  he  asked  him  his  name  and 
&ouly.  He  answered  him,  that  his  name  was  Olaf;  that 
be  was  the  son  of  Tryggve  Olaliraon;  and  Astrid,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Eric  Biodaskalde,  was  his  mother.  Then  Sigurd 
knew  that  the  boy  was  his  sister's  son,  and  asked  him 
how  he  came  there.  Olaf  told  him  minutely  all  his  ad- 
Tentnres. 


Sigurd,  without  disclosing  the  relationship, 
bought  the  boy  and  carried  him  to  Novogorod, 
where  he  became  a  brave  and  handsome  man,  and 
a  great  favourite  with  the  queen,  who  had  learned 
the  secret  of  his  birth.  While  Olaf  was  in  Russia, 
different  revolutions  had  taken  place  in  his  native 
kingdom ;  and  as  commander  of  the  forces  of 
Valdemar,  and  having  a  great  warlike  following  of 
his  own,  he  became  so  powerful,  that  the  king 
grew  jealous  of  him,  and  on  his  own  motion  he 
was  Buflfered  to  depart  to  try  his  fortunes  where 
his  family  had  formerly  had  power  and  kingdoms, 
and  where  he  hoped  to  advance  himself.  So  he 
embarked  on  the  Baltic,  marauded  right  and 
left,  and  married  a  great  heiress  or  queen  of  the 
province  of  modem  Pomerania  and  Mecklenbeig. 
From  thence,  he  went  forth  conquering,  and  became 
the  potent  auxiliary  of  the  Emperor  Otto ;  his 
deeds  forming  the  theme  of  the  scalds.  After  a 
few  years,  Olaf  lost  his  wife  ;  and  tired  of  her 
country,  so  says  Snorro  Sturleson — 

He  sailed  all  the  way  north  to  Northumberland,  where 
he  plundered;  and  thence  to  Scotland, where  he  ma- 
rauded far  and  vride.  Then  he  went  to  the  Hebrides, 
where  he  fought  some  battles ;  and  then  southwards  to 
Man,  where  he  also  fought.  He  ravaged  far  around  in 
Ireland,  and  thence  steered  to  Bretland,  [Bretland,  the 
land  of  the  Britons,  or  Wales,]  which  he  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  also  the  cUstrict  called  Cumberland. 
He  sailed  westward  from  thence  to  Valland,  [Valland  is 
the  west  coast  of  France,  fW>m  the  Seine  to  the  Loire,] 
and  marauded  there.  When  he  left  the  west,  intending 
to  sail  to  England,  he  came  to  the  islands  called  the 
Scilly  Isles,  lying  westward  f^m  England  in  the  ocean. 
Olaf  was  four  years  on  this  cruise.  While  at 
the  Scilly  Islands,  he  met  with  a  pious  hermit 
who  prophesied  his  future  kingly  greatness,  foretold 
things  that  immediately  took  place,  and  persuaded 
him  to  be  baptized,  which  he  was  with  all  his  fol- 
lowers, and  from  hence  took  with  him  priests  and 
learned  men.  His  Christian  education,  thus  hap- 
pily commenced,  was  finished  in  Ireland,  where 
from  his  handsome  appearance,  he  was  chosen  by  a 
queen  for  her  husband.  Many  other  wondrous  deeds 
and  adventures  are  related  of  Olaf.  We  select 
this  one : — 

While  Olaf  was  in  Ireland,  he  was  once  on  an  expedi- 
tion which  went  by  sea.  As  they  required  to  make  a 
foray  for  provisions  on  the  coast,  some  of  his  men  landed, 
and  drove  down  a  large  herd  of  cattle  to  the  strand. 
Now,  a  peasant  came  up,  and  entreated  Olaf  to  give  him 
back  the  cows  that  belonged  to  bun.  Olaf  told  him  to 
take  his  cows,  if  he  could  distinguish  them ;  ^  but  don't 
delay  our  march."  The  peasant  had  vrith  him  a  large 
house-dog,  which  he  put  in  among  the  herd  of  cattle,  in 
which  many  hundred  head  of  beasts  were  driven  toge- 
ther. The  dog  ran  into  the  herd,  and  drove  out  exactly 
the  number  which  the  peasant  had  said  he  wanted;  and 
all  were  marked  vrith  the  same  mark,  which  showed  that 
the  dog  knew  the  right  beasts,  and  was  visry  sagacious. 
Olaf  then  asked  the  peasant  if  he  would  sell  him  the 
dog.  "  I  would  rather  give  him  to  you,"  said  the  pea- 
sant. Olaf  immediately  presented  him  with  a  gold  ring 
in  return,  and  promised  him  his  friendship  in  ftiture. 
This  dog  was  called  Vige,  and  was  the  very  best  of  dogs; 
and  Olaf  owned  him  long  afterwards. 

Here  is  a  sea-fight  of  the  old  Norse  time,  which 
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fairly  outdoes  all  modem  sea-battles,  whether  of 
fact  or  fiction  :— • 

BBOINNINO  OF  THE  BATTLE  WITH  THE  JOMSBUBO  VIKINGS. 

The  Earls  Hakon  and  Eric  lay  in  Halkelawick,  where 
all  their  forces  were  assembled.   They  had  150  ships,  and 
they  had  heard  that  the  Jomsburg  yikings  had  come  in 
from  sea,  and  lay  at  the  island  Had;  and  they,  in  conse- 
quence, rowed  out  to  seek  them.    When  they  reached  a 
place  called  Hittrungaraag  they  met  each  other,  and  both 
sides  drew  up  their  ships  in  line  for  an  attack.    Earl 
Sigrald's  banner  was  displayed  in  the  midst  of  his  army, 
and  right  against  it  Earl  Hakon  arranged  his  force  for 
attack.    Earl  Sigrald  himself  had  20  ships,  but  Earl 
Hakon  had  60.      In  Earl  Hakon's  army  were  these 
ehieft :  Thorer  Hiort  from  Halogaland,  and  Styrkar  from 
Gimsar.    In  the  wing  of  the  opposite  array  of  the  Joms- 
burg Yikings,  was  Bue  the  Thick,  and  his  brother  Sigurd, 
with  20  ships.    Against  him  Earl  Eric  laid  himself  with 
60  ships,*  and  with  him  were  these  chiefis :  Gudbrand 
Huite  from  the  Uplands,  and  Thorkill  Leire  from  Viken. 
In  the  other  wing  of  the  Jomsburg  yikings'  array  was 
Vagn  Aakeson,  with  20  ships ;  and  against  him  stood 
Swend  the  son  of  Hakon,  in  whose  division  was  Skiegge 
of  Yria  at  Uphaug,  and  Rognvald  of  Arvig  at  Stad,  with 
60  ships.    It  is  told  in  the  Eric's  lay,  thus  :-- 
^  The  bonders^  ships  along  the  coast 
Sailed  on  to  meet  the  foemen*B  host ; 
The  Btout  earl's  ships,  with  eagle  flight, 
Rushed  on  the  Danes  in  bloody  fight. 
The  Danish  ships,  of  court-men  full, 
Were  cleared  of  men, — and  many  a  hull 
Was  driving  empty  on  the  main, 
With  the  warm  corpses  of  the  slain.'* 
Ejrvind  SkaldaspUler  says,  also,  in  the  "Haleygia- 

'*  Twas  at  the  peep  of  day— 
Our  brave  earl  led  the  way  ; 
His  ocean-horses  bounding — 
His  war-horns  loudly  sounding  I 
No  joyful  mom  arose 
For  Yuffve  Frey's  base  foes : 
These  Christian  island-men 
Wished  themselves  home  again.'* 

Then  the  fleets  came  together,  and  one  of  the  sharpest 
of  conflicts  began.  Many  fell  on  both  sides  ;  but  the 
most  by  far  on  Hakon's  side  :  for  the  Jomsburg  vikings 
fought  desperately,  sharply,  and  murderously,  and  shot 
right  through  the  shields.  So  many  spears  were  thrown 
against  Earl  Hakon,  that  his  armour  was  altogether 
■put  asunder,  and  he  threw  it  <^.  So  says  Finn  Halkel- 

•'  The  ring-linked  coat  of  strongest  nudl 
Could  not  withstand  the  iron  hail, 
Though  sewed  with  care  and  elbow  bent, 
Bv  Noma,  on  its  strength  intent. 
The  fire  of  battle  raged  rounds- 
Odin's  steel-shirt  flew  all  unbound ! 
The  earl  his  ring-mail  from  him  flung, 
Its  steel  rings  on  the  wet  deck  ranir : 
Part  of  it  fell  into  the  sea— 
A  port  was  kept,  a  proof  to  be 
How  sharp  and  thick  the  arrow-flight 
Among  the  sea-steeds  in  this  fight.'' 
The  Jomsburg  vikings  had  larger  and  higher-sided 
Ships;  and  both  parties  fought  desperately.   Vagn  Aake- 
son laid  his  ship  on  board  of  Swend,  Eari  Hakon's  son's 
ship,  and  Swend  allowed  his  ship  to  give  way,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  flying.   Then  Eari  Eric  came  up,  and  laid 
his  ship  alongside  of  Vagn,  and  then  Vagn  gave  way,  and 
the  ships  came  to  lie  in  the  same  position  as  before, 
pereupon  Eric  goes  to  the  other  wing,  which  had  gone 
back  a  little ;  and  Bue  had  cut  the  ropes,  intending  to 
pursue  them.   Then  Eric  laid  himself,  board  to  board 
alongside  of  Bue's  ship,  and  there  was  a  severe  combat 
hand  to  hand.    Two  or  three  of  Eric's  ships  then  laid 
themselves  upon  Bue's  single  vessel.    A  thunder-storm 
eame  on  at  this  moment,  and  such  a  heavy  hail-storm, 
^at  every  hailstone  weighed  a  pennyweight.    The  Earl 
Bigvald  cut  his  cable,  turned  his  ship  round,  and  took 
^  fUffat.    Vaga  Aakesoa  oaUed  to  him  not  to  flyj  but  as 


Earl  Sigvald  paid  no  attention  to  what  he  ssud,  Vagn 
threw  his  spear  at  him,  and  hit  the  man  at  the  helm. 
Earl  Sigvald  rowed  away  with  35  ships,  leaving  25  of 
his  fleet  behind. 

Then  Earl  Hakon  laid  his  ship  on  the  other  side  of 
Bue's  ship,  and  now  came  heavy  blows  on  Bue's  men. 
Vigfus,  a  son  of  Vigaglum,  took  up  an  anvil  with  a  sharp 
end,  which  lay  upon  the  deck,  and  on  which  a  man  had 
welded  the  hilt  to  his  sword  just  before,  and  being  a 
very  strong  man,  cast  the  anvil  with  both  hands  at  the 
head  of  Aslaf  Holmskalle,  and  the  end  of  it  went  into  his 
brains.  Before  this,  no  weapon  could  wound  this  Aslaf, 
who  was  Bue's  foster-father,  and  forecastle  commander, 
although  he  could  wound  right  and  left.  Another  mao, 
among  the  strongest  andbravest.  was  Haavard  Hogvande. 
In  this  attack  Eric's  men  boarded  Bue's  ship,  and  went 
aft  to  the  quarter-deck  where  Bue  stood.  There,  Tbo^ 
stein  Midlang  cut  at  Bue  across  his  nose,  so  that  the 
nose-piece  of  his  helmet  was  cut  in  two,  and  he  got  a 
great  wound ;  but  Bue,  in  turn,  cut  at  Thorstein's  side, 
so  that  the  sword  cut  the  man  through.  Then  Bue  lifted 
up  two  chests  fhll  of  gold,  and  called  aloud,  **  Overboard 
all  Bue's  men,"  and  threw  himself  overboard  with  his 
two  chests.  Many  of  his  people  sprang  overibN>ard  with 
him.  Some  fbll  in  the  ship;  for  it  was  of  no  use  to  call 
fbr  quarter.  Bue's  ship  was  cleared  of  people  from  stem 
to  stem,  and  afterwards  all  the  others^  the  one  after  the 
other. 

Earl  Erie  then  laid  himself  alongside  of  Vagn's  ship, 
and  there  was  a  brave  defence;  but  at  last  this  ship, toe, 
was  cleared;  and  Vagn  and  thirty  men  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  bound,  and  brought  to  land.  Ilien  came  sp 
Thorkel  Leire,  and  sud,  **  Thou  madest  a  solemn  vow, 
Vagn,  to  kill  me;  but  now  it  seems  more  likely  that  I 
will  kill  thee."  Vagn  and  his  men  sat  all  upon  a  log  of 
wood  together.  Thorkel  had  an  aze  in  his  hands,  with 
which  he  cut  at  him  who  sat  outmost  on  the  log.  Vagn 
and  the  other  prisoners  were  bound  so  that  a  rope  was 
fastened  on  their  feet,  but  they  had  their  hands  free. 
One  of  them  said, « I  will  stick  this  fish-bone  that  I  bare 
in  my  hand  into  the  earth,  if  it  be  so  that  I  know  any- 
thing, after  my  head  is  cut  olT."  His  head  was  oat  of, 
but  the  fish-bone  fell  ih>m  his  hand.  There  sat  also  a 
very  handsome  man  vrith  long  hair,  who  twisted  his  hair 
over  his  head,  put  out  his  neck,  and  said,  ^  DonH  make 
my  hair  bloody."  A  man  took  the  hair  in  his  hands,  and 
held  it  fast.  Thorkel  hewed  vrith  his  aze;  but  the  rik- 
ing  twitched  his  head  so  strongly  that  he  who  was  hold- 
ing his  hair  fell  forwards,  and  the  aze  ont  off  both  his 
hands,  and  stuck  fast  in  the  earth.  Then  Earl  Erie  caae 
up,  and  asked,  <<  Who  is  that  handsome  man  1 " 

He  replies,  '^  I  am  called  Sigurd,  and  am  Bue's  son. 
But  are  all  the  Jomsburg  vikings  dead  I" 

Erie  says,  ^  Then  art  certainly  fine's  son.  Wiltthoi 
now  take  life  and  peace  t " 

'*  That  depends,"  says  he, "  upon  who  it  is  that  offers 
it." 

"  He  offers  who  has  the  power  to  do  it.  Earl  Eric.*' 

'' That  wiU  I,"  says  he,  <<f^m  his  hands."  And  now 
the  rope  was  loosened  from  him. 

Then  said  Thorkel  Leire,  ''Although  thou  shoaldstgive 
all  these  men  life  and  peace,  earl,  Vagn  Aakeson  ^all 
never  come  from  this  with  life."  And  he  ran  at  him 
with  uplifted  aze;  but  the  viking  Skarde  swung  himself 
in  the  rope,  and  let  himself  fall  just  before  Thorkeri 
feet,  so  that  Thorkel  fell  over  him,  and  Vagn  caught  the 
aze  and  gave  Thorkel  a  death-wound.  Then  said  the 
earl, "  Vagn,  wilt  thou  accept  life  t " 

«  That  1  will,"  says  he, « if  you  give  it  to  all  of  ns," 

''  Loose  them  from  the  rope,"  said  the  earl;  and  it  was 
done.   Eighteen  were  killed,  and  twelve  got  their  lives. 

Earl  Hakon,  and  many  with  him,  were  sitting  upon  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  a  bow-string  twanged  trtm.  Bus's 
ship,  and  the  arrow  struck  Gissur  from  Valders,  who 
was  sitting  nezt  the  earl,  and  was  clothed  splendidly. 
Thereupon  the  people  went  on  board,  and  found  Haav- 
ard Hogvande  standing  on  his  knees  at  the  ship's  railing; 
for  his  feet  had  been  out  off,  and  he  had  a  bow  ia  hii 
hand.  When  they  came  on  board  the  abip»  fiaawd 
asked, «  Whp  fell  by  that  ebaft  I " 
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jauj  AoiweMdy  ^  A  man  called  GiMUr." 
"  Then  my  lack  wm  leu  than  I  thoaght,"  said  he. 
'^ Great  enough  wae  the  miefbrtone/*  replied  they; 
"bot  thoa  ahalt  not  make  it  greater.    And  they  killed 
him  on  the  epot. 

The  dead  were  then  ranncked,  and  the  booty  brought 
all  together  to  be  divided;  and  there  were  twenty-Ive 
ships  of  the  Jomebttrg  vikings  in  the  booty.  So  eays 
Firm  Halkelson : — 

"  Many  a  viking^s  bodv  lay 
Dead  on  the  deck  this  oloodv  day, 
Bflfor«  they  cat  their  lun-dned  ropes, 
And  in  quick  flight  put  all  their  hopes. 
He  whom  the  ravens  know  afar 
Cleared  five-and-twenty  ships  of  war : 
A  proof  that  in  the  funous  hght 
None  can  withstand  the  Nonemen^s  might.** 

By  this  time,  there  were  romoars  in  Norway 
that  a  man  of  the  royal  lineage  waa  now  in 
Dublin.     Earl  Hakon,  who  had   expelled   the 
ions  of  Gnnhild  and  Eric,  had  himself  become 
very  nnpopolar,  from  the  outrages  he  committed 
among  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  bonders ;  and 
Olaf,  hearing  this  from  Thorer,  a  Norwegian  who 
came  to  Dablin,  took  advantage  of  the  oriaisy  but 
first  did  a  little  business  on  his  way  to  Norway, 
both  as  a  propagator  of  the  species  of  Christianity 
he  had  been  taught,  and  a  pirate  and  marauder : — 
Olaf  sailed  accordingly,  accompanied  by  Thorer,  with 
Bve  ihipe ;  first  to  the  Ebudes,  and  firom  thence  to  the 
OrkoeyB.    At  that  time  Earl  Sigurd,  Lodver*a  son,  lay 
in  Osnundawail,*  in  the  island  South  Ronaldaa,  with  a 
ship  of  war,  on  his  way  to  Caithneas.    Just  at  the  same 
time  Olaf  was  sailing  with  hie  fleet  from  the  westward 
to  the  islands,  and  ran  into  the  same  harbour,  because 
Pentland  Firth  was  not  to  be  passed  at  that  tide.  When 
the  king  was  informed  the  earl  was  there,  he  made  him 
be  called ;  and  when  the  earl  came  on  board  to  speak 
with  ih»  king,  after  a  few  words  only  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  the  king  says,  the  earl  must  allow  himself 
to  be  baptised,  and  all  the  people  of  the  country  also,  or 
hs  should  be  put  to  death  directly  ;  and  he  assured  the 
earl  he  would  lay  waste  the  ialuids  with  fire  and  sword, 
if  the  people  did  not  adopt  Christianity.    In  the  position 
(he  earl  found  himself,  he  preferred  becoming  Christian, 
and  he  and  all  who  were  with  him  were  baptised.  After- 
wards the  earl  took  an  oath  to  the  king,  went  into  his 
■errice,  sad  gave  him  his  son,  whose  name  was  Whelp, 
or  Dog,  as  an  hostage  $  and  the  king  took  Whelp  to 
Norway  with  him. 

Okf  succeeded  in  his  enterprise.  The  bonders 
nceived  him  joyfully.  The  whole  narrative  is  full 
of  romantic  incident  and  interest.  Earl  Hakon 
had  periahed  by  treachery;  and  there  was  none 
left  to  dispute  the  claims  of  Olaf.  The  traitor 
who  came  to  him  with  the  head  of  Earl  Hakon, 
he  immediately  caused  to  be  beheaded : — 

King  Olaf,  and  a  vast  number  of  bonders  with  him, 
then  went  out  to  Nid&rholm,  [now  Munkholm,  opposite 
to  the  town  of  Drontheim,]  and  had  with  them  the  heads 
of  £arl  Hnkon  and  Karkar.  This  holm  was  used  then 
for  a  place  of  execution  of  thieves  and  ill-doers,  and  there 
stood  a  gallows  on  it.  He  had  the  heads  of  the  earl  and 
of  Karlur  hung  upon  it,  and  the  whole  army  of  the 
bonders  cast  stones  at  them,  screaming  and  shouting  that 
the  one  worthless  fellow  had  followed  the  other.  They 
then  sent  up  to  Gnldal  for  the  earl's  dead  body.  So 
great  was  the  enmity  of  the  Drontheim  people  against 
£arl  Hakon,  that  no  man  could  venture  to  <»11  him  by 
say  other  name  than  Hakon  the  Bad  ;  and  he  was  so 
eaUed  long  after  those  days.  Yet,  sooth  to  say  of  Earl 
Hakon,  he  was  in  many  respects  fitted  to  be  a  chief : 
fint,  because  he  was  descended  fhim  a  high  race  ;  then 


*  Osmniidawall  is  the  name  of  a  harbour  in  the  island  of 
Walls,  oppofite  to  South  Ronaldaa,  still  used  for  waiting  a 
li4«  fttounS^lefot  crwin^  Pentland  Firth, 


because  he  had  understanding  and  knowledge  to  direct 
a  government ;  also  manly  courage  in  battle  to  gain 
victories,  and  good  luck  in  killing  his  enemies.  So  says 
Thorleif  Randfeldson  :— 

**  In  Norway*!  land  was  navor  known 

A  braver  earl  than  the  brave  Hakon. 

At  sea,  beneath  the  clear  moon's  light. 

No  braver  man  e'er  sought  the  fi^ht. 

Nine  kings  to  Odin's  wide  domain 

Were  sent,  by  Hakon's  right  hand  ilain  1 

So  well  the  raven-flocks  were  fed — 

So  well  the  wolves  were  filled  with  dead  1  ** 

Earl  Hakon  was  very  generous ;  but  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes attended  even  such  a  chief  at  the  end  of  his 
days  :  and  the  great  cause  of  this  was  that  the  time  was 
come  when  heathen  sacrifices  and  idolatrous  worship 
were  doomed  to  fall,  and  the  holy  faith  and  good  cus- 
toms to  come  in  their  place. 

Olaf  Tryggvesson  was  chosen  at  Drontheim  by  the 
General  Thing  to  be  the  king  over  the  whole  country, 
as  Harald  Haarfager  had  been.  The  whole  public  and 
the  people  throughout  all  the  land  would  listen  to  nothing 
else  than  that  Olaf  Tryggvesson  should  be  king.  Then 
Olaf  went  round  the  who&  country,  and  brought  it  under 
his  rule,  and  all  the  people  of  Norway  gave  in  their  sub- 
mission ;  and  also  the  chiefs  in  the  Uplands  and  in 
Viken,  who  before  had  held  their  lands  as  fiefs  from  the 
Danish  king,  now  became  King  Olaf 's  men,  and  held 
their  lands  from  him. 

King  Olaf  now  summoned  hia  kith,  kin,  and 
allies  together,  and  declared  his  fixed  purpose  of 
making  the  whole  country  Christian,  or  perishing 
in  the  attempt.  The  priests  could  not  have  had 
a  more  hopeful  pupil.  The  Prophet  neyer  propa- 
gated his  faith  with  more  yiolence,  and  cold-blood- 
ed cruelty,  than  did  King  Olaf.  We  would,  how- 
ever, warn  our  readers,  that  this  was  not  King  Olaf 
the  Norwegian  Saint.  The  inhabitants  of  one  dis- 
trict consented  to  be  baptized,  but  *^  Olaf 'a  bloody 
baptism"  was  to  pass  oyer  the  whole  land — 

The  king  then  went  to  the  north  part  of  Viken,  and 
invited  every  man  to  accept  Christianity ;  and  those  who 
opposed  him  he  punished  severely,  killing  some,  muti- 
lating others,  and  driving  some  into  banishment.  At 
length  he  brought  it  so  far,  that  all  the  kingdom  which 
his  father  King  Tryggve  had  ruled  over,  and  also  that 
of  his  relation  Harald  Grsenske,  accepted  of  Christianity; 
and  during  that  summer  and  the  follovring  winter  iJl 
Viken  was  made  Christian. 

Early  in  spring  King  Olaf  set  out  from  Viken  with  a 
great  force  northwards  to  Agder;  and  proclaimed  that 
every  man  should  be  baptized.  And  thus  the  people  re- 
ceived Christianity,  for  nobody  dared  oppose  the  king's 
will,  wheresoever  he  came.  In  Hordaland,  however, 
were  many  bold  and  great  men  of  Horde-Kaari's  race. 
He,  namely,  had  left  four  sons,~the  first  Thorleif 
Spaake  ;  the  second,  Ogmund,  father  of  Thorolf  Skialg, 
who  was  father  of  &ling  of  Sole  ;  the  third  was  Thord, 
father  of  the  Herse  Klyp,  who  killed  King  Sieve  Gun- 
hild's  son ;  and  lastly,  Olmod  father  of  Askel,  whose  son 
was  Aslak  Fitiaskalle ;  and  that  family  branch  was  the 
greatest  and  most  considered  in  Hordaland.  Now  when 
this  family  heard  the  bad  tidings  that  the  king  was 
coming  along  the  country  from  the  eastward  ^th  a 
great  force,  and  was  breaking  the  ancient  law  of  the 
people,  and  imposing  punishment  and  hard  conditions  on 
all  who  opposed  him,  the  relatives  appointed  a  meeting 
to  ti^e  counsel  with  each  other,  for  they  knew  the  king 
would  come  down  upon  them  at  once ;  and  they  all  re* 
solved  to  appear  in  force  at  the  Gula  Thing,  there  to 
hold  a  conference  with  King  Olaf  Tryggvesson. 

When  King  Olaf  came  to  Kogaland,  he  immediately 
summoned  the  people  to  a  Thing ;  and  when  the  bon- 
ders received  the  message-token  for  a  Thing,  they  as* 
sembled  in  great  numbers  well  armed.  After  they  had 
come  together,  they  resolved  to  choose  three  men,  the 
best  speakers  of  the  whole,  who  should  answer  King 
Olafiand  argue  with  tbo  kiog;  and  especially  ehOm 
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decline  to  Moept  of  Any  ihing  against  theTold  law,  eron 
if  the  king  ahonld  reqnire  it  of  them.  Now  when  the 
honden  came  to  the  Thing,  and  the  Thing  was  formed, 
King  Olaf  arose,  and  at  first  spoke  good-hnmonredl  j  to 
the  people  ;  hot  they  ohserred  he  wanted  them  toaooept 
Christianity ,with  all  his  fine  words :  and  in  the  conclusion 
he  let  them  know,  that  those  who  should  speak  against 
him,  and  not  submit  to  his  proposal,  must  expect  his  dis- 
pleasure and  punishment,  and  all  the  ill  that  it  was  in 
his  power  to  inflict.  When  he  had  ended  his  speech, 
one  of  the  bonders  stood  up,  who  was  considered  the 
most  eloquent,  and  who  had  been  chosen  as  the  first  who 
should  reply  to  King  Olaf.  But  when  he  would  begin 
to  speak,  such  a  cough  seised  him,  and  such  a  difficulty 
of  breathing,  ^at  he  could  not  bring  out  a  word,  and 
had  to  sit  down  again.  Then  another  bonder  stood  up, 
resoWed  not  to  let  an  answer  be  wanting,  although  it 
had  gone  so  ill  with  the  former ;  but  he  became  so  con- 
fhsed  that  he  could  not  find  a  word  to  say,  and  all  pre- 
sent set  up  a  laughter,  amid  which  the  bonder  sat  down 
again.  And  now  the  third  stood  up  to  make  a  speech 
against  King  Olaf's;  but  when  he  began  he  became  so 
hoarse  and  husky  in  his  throat,  that  nobody  could  hear 
a  word  he  said,  and  he  also  had  to  sit  down.  There  was 
none  of  the  bonders  now  to  speak  against  the  king,  and 
as  nobody  answered  him  there  was  no  opposition ;  and 
it  came  to  this,  that  all  agreed  to  what  the  king  had 
proposed.  All  the  people  of  the  Thing  accordingly  were 
baptized  before  the  Thing  was  dissolved. 

King  Olaf  went  with  his  men-at-arms  to  the  Gula 
Thing ;  for  the  bonders  had  sent  him  word  that  they 
would  reply  there  to  his  speech.  When  both  parties 
had  come  to  the  Thing,  the  king  desired  first  to  have  a 
conference  with  the  chief  people  of  the  country ;  and 
when  the  meeting  was  numerous  the  king  set  forth  his 
enand, — ^that  he  desired  them,  according  to  his  proposal, 

to  allow  themselTes  to  be  baptised 

The  same  harrest.  King  Olaf  summoned  the  bonders  to  a 
Thing  of  the  four  districts  at  Drogseid,  in  Stad  ;  and 
there  the  people  ftom  Sogn,  the  Fiord  district,  South 
More,  and  Raumsdal,  were  summoned  to  meet.  King 
Olaf  came  there  with  a  great  many  people  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  from  the  eastward,  and  also  with  those  who 
had  joined  him  from  Rogaland  and  Hordaland.  When 
the  king  came  to  the  Thing,  he  proposed  to  them  there, 
as  elnwhere,  Christianity ;  and  as  the  king  had  such  a 
powerful  host  with  him,  they  were  frightened.  The 
king  offered  them  two  conditions, — either  to  accept 
Christianity,  or  to  fight.  But  the  bonders  saw  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  fight  the  king,  and  resolred, 
therefore,  that  all  the  people  should  agree  to  be  baptised. 
The  king  proceeded  afterwards  to  North  Mdre,  and  bap- 
tised all  that  district.  He  then  sailed  to  Lade,  in  Dron- 
theim ;  had  the  temple  there  raxed  to  the  ground ;  took 
all  the  ornaments  and  all  property  out  of  the  temple,  and 
from  the  gods  in  it ;  and  among  other  things  the  great 
gold  ring  which  Earl  Hakon  had  ordered  to  be  made, 
and  which  hung  in  the  door  of  the  temple ;  and  then 
had  the  temple  burnt.  But  when  the  bonders  heard  of 
this,  they  sent  out  a  war^arrow  as  a  token  through  the 
whole  district,  ordering  out  a  warlike  force,  and  intended 
to  meet  the  king  with  it.  In  the  meantime  King  Olaf 
sailed  with  a  war-force  out  of  the  Fiord  along  the  coast 
northward,  intending  to  proceed  to  HalogiSand,  and 
baptise  there. 

What  became  of  King  Olaf  s  Irish  Queen  does 
not  appear ;  but  he  wished  now  to  espouse  Queen 
Sigrid  in  Sweden,  sumamed  the  Haughty;  so 
after  a  few  more  baptismal  tours — 

Early  in  spring  King  Olaf  went  eastwards  to  Kong- 
helle  to  the  meeting  with  Queen  Sigrid ;  and  when  they 
met,  the  business  was  considered  about  which,  the  winter 
before,  they  had  held  communication,  namely,  their  mar- 
riage ;  and  the  business  seemed  likely  to  be  concluded. 
But  when  Olaf  insisted  that  Sigrid  should  let  herself  be 
baptised,  she  answered  thus  :—**  I  must  not  part  frx>m 
the  fkith  which  I  haTC  held,  and  my  forefathers  before 
me ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  shall  make  no  objection 
to  your  beliering  in  the  god  that  pleases  you  best." 


Then  King  Olaf  was  enraged,  and  answered  in  a  pasnon, 
*^  Why  should  I  care  to  haye  thee,  an  old  faded  wonsn, 
and  a  heathen  jadel'*  and  therewith  struck  her  in  tbe 
&ce  with  his  glore  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  rose  np, 
and  they  parted.  Sigrid  said,  <<This  may  some  day  be 
thy  death."  The  king  set  off  to  Viken,  the  queen  to 
Sweden. 

King  Olaf  was  particularly  inveterate  agunst 
certain  sorcerers,  and  got  rid  of  them  with  little 
trouble,  by  first  making  them  all  dead  drunk,  and 
then  setting  fire  to  the  house  in  which  they  were. 
One  warlocky  Eyyind — a  man  of  consequence,  who 
had  escaped  hia  vengeance— was  made  prisoner 
with  hia  men  :— • 

Then  the  king  ordered  them  all  to  be  taken  out  to  a 
skerry  which  was  under  water  in  fiood-tide,  and  there 
to  be  left  bound.  Eyrind  and  all  with  him  left  their 
lives  on  this  rock,  and  the  skerry  is  still  called  the 
Skerry  of  Shrieks. 

It  is  related  that  once  on  a  time  King  Olaf  was  st  s 
feast  at  this  Augvaldsness,  and  one  eventide  there  csme 
to  him  an  old  man  very  gifted  in  words,  and  with  s 
broad-brimmed  hat  upon  his  head.  He  was  one-ejed, 
and  had  something  to  tell  of  eyery  land.  He  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  king ;  and  as  the  kmg  found 
much  pleasure  in  the  guest's  speech,  he  asked  him  con- 
cerning many  things,  to  which  the  guest  gaye  good 
answers;  and  the  king  sat  up  late  in  the  eTening. 
Among  other  things,  the  king  asked  him  if  he  knew  who 
the  Augvald  had  been  who  had  giyen  his  name  both  to 
the  ness  and  to  the  house.  The  guest  replied,  that  this 
Augvald  was  a  king,  and  a  very  valiant  man,  and  that 
he  made  great  sacrifices  to  a  cow  which  he  had  with 
him  wherever  he  went,  and  eonsidered  it  good  for  hii 
health  to  drink  her  milk.  This  same  King  Augrald  had 
a  battle  with  a  king  called  Varin,  in  which  battle  Aug- 
vald fell.  He  was  buried  under  a  mound  close  to  the 
house ;  ^  and  there  stands  his  stone  over  him,  and  does 
to  it  his  cow  also  is  laid."  Such  and  many  other  thiags, 
and  ancient  events,  the  king  inquired  after.  Now,  when 
the  king  had  sat  late  into  the  night,  the  bishop  reminded 
him  that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  and  the  king  did  so. 
But  after  the  king  was  undressed,  and  had  laid  himself 
in  bed,  the  guest  sat  upon  the  footstool  befbre  the  bed, 
and  still  spoke  long  with  the  king;  for  after  one  tale 
was  ended,  he  still  wanted  anew  one.  Then  the  bishop 
obeeryed  to  the  king,  it  was  time  to  go  to  sleep,  and  the 
king  did  so ;  and  the  guest  went  out.  Soon  after  the 
king  awoke,  asked  for  the  guest,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
called ;  but  the  guest  was  not  to  be  found.  The  morn- 
ing after,  the  king  ordered  bis  cook  and  cellar-master  to 
be  called,  and  asked  if  any  strange  person  had  been  with 
them,  l^ey  said,  that  as  they  were  making  ready  the 
meat  a  man  came  to  them,  and  obseryed  that  they  were 
cooking  very  poor  meat  for  the  king's  table ;  wherenpon 
he  gaye  them  two  thick  and  fat  pieces  of  beef,  which 
they  boiled  with  the  rest  of  the  meat.  Then  the  king 
ordered  that  all  the  meat  should  be  thrown  away,  ud 
said  this  man  can  be  no  other  than  the  Odin  whom  the 
heathen  have  so  long  worshipped;  and  added,  'bnt 
Odin  shall  not  deceive  us." 

The  atrocities  committed  by  this  savage  most 
have  been  instigated  by  the  priests.  Yet  he  met 
with  resistance.  Here  we  find  the  genuine  spirit 
of  the  old  Norse,  who  will  not  be  coerced  even  for 
their  good : — 

King  Olaf  collected  a  great  army  in  the  east  of  the 
countiy  towards  summer,  and  sailed  with  it  north  to 
Nidaros  in  the  Brontheim  country.  fVom  thenet  ho 
sent  a  message-token  oyer  all  the  fiord,  eaUiag  the  people 
of  eight  difierent  districii  to  a  Thing ;  but  the  bondeis 
changed  the  Thing-token  into  a  war-token,  and  called 
toge&er  all  men,  ftee  and  unftee,  in  all  the  Drontbeim 
land.  Now  when  the  king  met  the  Thing,  the  whole 
people  came  fhlly  armed.  After  the  Thing  was  seated, 
the  king  spoke,  and  invited  them  to  adopt  Christisaitj; 
but  he  had  only  spoken  a  short  time  when  the  braden 
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called  otti  to  hint  to  be  Bilenty  or  tbey  woold  attack  him 
and  drive  him  away.  <'  We  did  so/'  eaid  they,  "  with 
HakoD,  fo6ter-8on  of  Athelitan,  when  he  brought  ub  the 
same  meseage,  and  we  held  him  in  qaite  as  much  respect 
as  we  hold  thee."  When  King  Olaf  saw  how  incensed 
the  bonders  were,  and  that  they  had  such  a  war-force 
that  he  could  maJce  no  resistance,  he  turned  his  speech 
as  if  he  would  give  way  to  the  bonders. 

The  King  dissembled  his  wrath,  and  bided  his 
time:— 

Kin;  Olaf  lay  with  his  ships  in  the  river  Nid,  and  had 
thirty  Teasels,  which  were  manned  with  many  brave 
people ;  but  the  king  himself  was  often  at  Lade  with 
his  court  attendants.  As  the  time  now  was  approach- 
ing at  which  the  sacrifices  should  be  made  at  Msere,  the 
king  prepared  a  great  feast  at  Lade,  and  sent  a  message 
to  the  diatricts  of  Strind,  Guladal,  and  out  to  Orkadal, 
to  innte  the  chiefs  and  other  great  bonders.  When  the 
feast  was  ready,  and  the  chiefs  assembled,  there  was  a 
faandBome  entertainment  the  first  evening,  at  which 
plenty  of  liquor  went  round,  and  the  guests  were  made 
very  drank.  The  night  after  they  all  slept  in  peace. 
The  following  morning,  when  the  king  was  dressed,  he 
had  the  early  mass  sung  before  him ;  and  when  the  mass 
waa  oTer,  oridered  to  sound  the  trumpets  for  a  House 
Thing:  upon  which  all  his  men  left  the  ships  to  come  up 
to  the  Thing.  When  the  Thing  was  seated,  the  king 
stood  ap,  and  spoke  thus :— *'  We  held  a  Thing  at  Froste, 
and  there  I  invited  the  bonders  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  baptized ;  but  they,  on  the  other  hand,  invited  me  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  as  King  Hakon,  Athelstan's 
foster-8on,liad  done ;  and  thereafter  it  was  agreed  upon 
between  us  that  we  should  meet  at  Masre,  and  there 
make  a  great  sacrifice.  Now  if  I,  along  with  you,  shall 
ton  again  to  making  sacrifice,  then  will  I  make  the 
greatest  of  sacrifices  that  are  in  use ;  and  I  will  sacrifice 
men.  But  I  will  not  select  slaves  or  malefactors  for 
this,  bat  will  take  the  greatest  men  only  to  be  offered  to 
the  gods ;  and  for  this  I  select  Orm  Lyrgia  of  Medal- 
hooie,  Styrkar  of  Gimsar,  Kaare  of  Gryting,  Asbiom 
Thorheigson  of  Vamess,  Chrm  of  Lyra,  Haider  of  Skird- 
iagstedia ;?  and  besides  these  he  named  five  others  of 
the  principal  men.  All  these,  he  said,  he  would  offer  in 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  peace  and  a  fruitful  season ;  and 
ordered  them  to  be  laid  hold  of  immediately.  Now 
when  the  bonders  saw  that  they  were  not  strong  enough 
to  make  head  against  the  king,  they  asked  for  peace, 
and  submitted  wholly  to  the  king's  pleasure.  So  it  was 
settled  that  all  the  bonders  who  had  come  there  should 
he  baptized,  and  should  take  an  oath  to  the  king  to  hold 
by  the  right  faith,  and  to  renounce  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
lite  king  then  kept  all  these  men  as  hostages  who  came 
to  his  feast,  until  they  sent  him  their  sons,  brothers,  or 
other  near  relations. 

King  Olaf  went  in  with  all  his  forces  into  the  Dron- 
theim  country ;  and  when  he  came  to  Maere  all  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  Drontheim  people,  who  were  most 
opposed  to  Christianity,  were  assembled,  and  had  with 
them  all  the  great  bonders  who  had  before  made  sacri- 
fice at  that  place.  There  was  thus  a  greater  multitude 
of  bonders  than  there  had  been  at  the  Froste  Thing. 
Now  the  kmg  let  the  people  be  summoned  to  the  Thing, 
where  both  parties  met  armed ;  and  when  the  Thing  was 
Bested,  the  king  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  told  the 
people  to  go  over  to  Christianity.  Jemskisgge  replies 
<n  the  part  of  bonders,  and  says  that  the  will  of  the 
bonders  is  now,  as  formerly,  that  the  king  should  not 
break  their  laws.  "We  want,  king,"  said  he,  "that 
thoa  ahouldst  offer  sacrifice,  as  other  kings  before  thee 
hare  done."  All  the  bonders  applauded  his  speech  with 
&  loud  shout,  and  said  they  would  have  all  things  ac- 
cording to  what  SkisBgge  said.  Then  the  king  said  he 
woald  go  into  the  temple  of  their  gods  with  them,  and  see 
what  the  practices  were  when  they  sacrificed.  The 
bonders  thought  well  of  this  proceeding,  and  both  parties 
went  to  the  temple. 

Now  King  Oli^  entered  into  the  temple  with  some  few 
of  his  men  and  a  few  bonders ;  and  when  the  king  came 
to  where  their  gods  were,  Thor,  as  the  most  considered 
MBong  their  gods,  sat  there  adorned  with  gold  and  silver. 


The  king  lifted  tip  his  gold-inlaid  axe  which  he  carried 
in  his  Imnds,  and  struck  Thor  so  that  the  image  rolled 
down  from  its  seat.  Then  the  king's  men  turned  to  and 
threw  down  all  the  gods  from  their  seats ;  and  while  the 
king  was  in  the  temple,  JemskisBgge  was  killed  outside 
of  ttie  temple  doors,  and  the  king's  men  did  it.  When 
the  king  came  forth  out  of  the  temple  he  offered  the 
bonders  two  conditions,— that  all  should  accept  of  Chris- 
tianity forthwith,  or  that  they  should  fight  with  him. 
But  as  Skia»gge  was  killed,  there  was  no  leader  in  the 
bonders'  army  to  raise  the  banner  agunst  King  Olaf;  so 
they  took  the  other  condition,  to  surrender  to  the  king's 
will  and  obey  his  order.  Then  King  Olaf  had  all  the 
people  present  baptiied,  and  took  hostages  from  them 
for  their  remaining  true  to  Christianity ;  and  he  sent  his 
men  round  to  every  district,  and  no  man  in  the  Dron- 
theim country  opposed  Christianity,  but  all  people  took 

baptism 

King  Olaf  appointed  a  meeting  with  the  relations  of 
JemskisBgge,  and  offered  them  the  compensation  or 
penalty  for  his  bloodshed ;  for  there  were  onany  bold 
men  who  had  an  interest  in  that  business.  JemskisBgge 
had  a  daughter  called  Gudmn ;  and  at  last  it  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties  that  the  king  should  take  her 
in  marriage.  When  the  wedding-day  came  King  Olaf 
and  Gudrun  went  to  bed  together.  As  soon  as  Gudmn, 
the  first  night  they  lay  together,  thought  the  king  was 
asleep,  she  drew  a  knife,  with  which  she  intended  to  mn 
him  through ;  but  the  king  saw  it,  took  the  knife  f^m 
her,  got  out  of  bed,  and  went  to  his  men,  and  told  them 
what  had  happened.  Gudmn  also  took  her  clothes,  and 
went  away  along  with  all  her  men  who  had  followed  her 
thither.   Gudmn  never  came  into  the  king's  bed  again. 

The  same  autumn  King  Olaf  laid  the  keel  of  a  great 
long-ship  out  on  the  strand  at  the  river  Nid.  It  was  a 
sniekke ;  and  he  employed  many  carpenters  upon  her^  so 
that  early  in  winter  the  vessel  was  ready.  It  had  thbty 
benches  for  rowers,  was  high  in  stem  and  stem,  but  was 
not  bmad.    The  khig  called  this  ship  the  Crane. 

Such  was  the  first  Christian  missionary  to  Ice- 
land. Is  it  wonderful  that  the  Northern  heathen 
rejected  a  religion  propagated  by  snch  apostles  ? 
The  king  had  threatened  to  visit  the  Halogalanders, 
to  see  if  he  could  not  punish  those  who  rejected 
Christianity.  Eyvind  Kinnoif  had  been  particu- 
larly obstinate  in  Paganism,  and  King  Olaf  had 
him  kidnapped,  and  brought  to  Nidarosy  where 
Olaf  then  was  : — 

Eyvind  was  brought  up  to  a/M>nferettce  with  the  king, 
who  asked  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  baptized,  like  other 
people ;  but  Eyvind  decidedly  answered  he  would  not. 
The  king  still,  with  persuasive  words,  urged  him  to  ac- 
cept Christianity,  and  both  he  and  the  bishop  used  many 
suitable  arguments ;  but  Eyvind  would  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  moved.  The  king  offered  him  gifts  and  great 
fiefiB,  but  Eyvind  refused  all.  Then  the  Idng  threatened 
him  with  tortures  and  death,  but  Eyvind  was  steadfast. 
Then  the  king  ordered  a  pan  of  glowing  coals  to  be 
placed  upon  Eyvind's  belly,  which  burst  asunder.  Ey- 
vind cried,  '^  Take  away  the  pan,  and  I  will  say  some- 
thing before  I  die,"  which  also  was  done.  The  king 
said,  ''Wilt  thou  now,  Eyvind,  believe  in  Christ  1" 
"  No,"  said  Eyvind, "  I  can  take  no  baptism ;  for  I  am 
an  evil  spirit  put  into  a  man's  body  by  Lapland  sorcery, 
because  in  no  other  way  could  my  father  and  mother 
have  a  child."  With  that  died  Eyvind,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  greatest  sorcerers. 

Whoever  successfully  opposed  King  Olaf 's  Chris- 
tian progress  were  made  out  to  be  idolaters  and 
sorcerers,  who,  by  their  incantations,  raised  storms, 
spread  mists,  and  caused  destruction  to  the  king's 
ships,  or  warriors.  One  Raud — a  noted  Pagan — 
raised  an  awful  storm  in  the  Saltenfiord,  to  allay 
which — 

Bishop  Sigurd  took  all  his  mass  robes  and  went  forward 
to  the  bow  of  the  king's  ship ;  ordered  taperstobe  h'ghted^ 
and  incense  to  be  brought  out.    Then  he  set  the  crucifix 
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upon  the  stem  of  the  resMl,  read  the  Erangelist  and  many 
prayers,  besprinkled  the  whole  ship  with  holy  water, 
and  tiien  ordered  the  ship-tent  to  be  stowed  away,  and 
to  row  into  the  fiord.  The  king  ordered  all  the  other 
■hips  to  follow  him.  Now  when  all  was  ready  on  board 
the  Crane  to  row,  she  went  into  the  fiord  without  the 
rowers  finding  any  wind ;  and  the  sea  was  cnrled  about 
their  keel*  track  like  as  in  a  ealm,  so  quiet  and  still  was 
the  water ;  yet  on  each  side  of  them  the  waves  were 
lashing  up  so  high  that  they  hid  the  sight  of  the  moun- 
tains. And  so  the  one  ship  followed  the  other  in  the 
smooth  sea-track  ;  and  they  proceeded  this  way  the 
whole  day  and  night,  until  they  reached  GodS  Isle.  Now 
when  they  came  to  Rand's  house,  his  great  ship,  the 
Dragon,  was  afloat  close  to  the  land.  King  Olaf  went 
up  to  the  house  immediately  with  his  people ;  made  an 
attack  on  the  loft  in  which  Rand  was  sleeping,  and  broke 
it  open.  The  men  rushed  in  :  Hand  was  taken  and 
bound,  and  of  the  people  with  him  some  were  killed  and 
some  made  prisoners.  Then  the  king's  men  went  to  a  lodg- 
ing in  whioh  Rand's  house-serrants  slept,  and  killed  some, 
bound  others,  and  beat  others.  Then  the  king  ordered 
Rand  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  oifered  him  baptism. 
'*  And,"  says  the  king,  ''  I  will  not  take  thy  property 
from  thee,  but  rather  be  thy  friend,  if  thou  wilt  make 
thyself  worthy  to  be  so."  Raud  exclaimed  with  all  his 
might  against  this  proposal,  saying  he  would  neyer  be- 
licTe  in  Christ,  and  making  his  scoff  of  God.  Then  the 
king  was  wroth,  and  said  Raud  should  die  the  worst  of 
deaths.  And  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  bound  to  a 
beam  of  wood,  with  his  face  uppermost,  and  a  round  pin 
of  wood  to  be  set  between  his  teeth  to  force  his  mouth 
open.  Then  the  king  ordered  an  adder  to  be  stuck  into 
the  mouth  of  him ;  but  the  serpent  would  not  go  into 
his  mouth,  but  shrunk  back  when  Raud  breathed  against 
it.  Now  tiie  king  ordered  a  hollow  branch  of  an  angelica 
root  to  be  stuck  into  Rand's  mouth  ;  others  say  the  king 
put  his  horn  into  his  mouth,  and  forced  the  serpent  to  go 
in  by  holding  a  red-hot  iron  before  the  opening.  So  the 
serpent  crept  into  the  mouth  of  Raud  and  down  his 
throat,  and  gnawed  its  way  out  of  his  side ;  and  thus 
Raud  perished.  King  Olaf  took  here  much  gold  and 
silver,  and  other  property  of  weapons,  and  many  sorts  of 
pecious  effects ;  and  all  the  men  who  were  with  Raud 
he  either  had  baptized,  or,  if  they  refused,  had  them 
killed  or  tortured.  Then  the  king  took  the  dragon-ship 
which  Raud  had  owned,  and  steered  it  himself,  for  it 
was  a  much  larger  and  lumdsomer  vessel  than  the  Crane. 

The  same  harvest  Thangbrand  the 

priest  came  back  from  Iceland  to  King  Olaf,  and  told 
the  ill  success  of  his  joumev  ;  namely,  that  the  Ice- 
landers had  made  lampoons  about  him  ;  and  that  some 
even  sought  to  kill  him,  and  there  was  little  hope  of 
that  country  ever  being  made  Christian.  King  Olaf  was 
so  enraged  at  this,  that  he  ordered  all  the  Icelanders  to 
be  assembled  by  sound  of  horn,  and  was  going  to  kill  all 
who  were  in  the  town  ;  but  Kiartan,  Gissur,  and  Hialte, 
with  the  other  Icelanders  who  had  become  Christians, 
went  to  him,  and  said,  ^  King,  thon  must  not  foil  from 
thy  word, — that  however  much  any  man  may  irritate 
thee,  thou  wilt  forgive  him  if  he  turn  from  heathenism 

and  become  Christian." King  Olaf  was 

more  expert  in  all  exercises  than  any  man  in  Norway 
whose  memory  is  preserved  to  us  in  sagas  ;  and  he  was 
stronger  and  more  agile  than  most  men,  and  many  stories 

are  written  down  about  it King  Olaf  could 

run  across  the  oars  outside  of  the  vessel  while  his  men 
were  rowing  the  Serpent.  He  could  play  with  three 
daggers,  so  that  one  was  always  in  the  air,  and  he  took 
the  one  falling  by  the  handle.  He  could  walk  all  round 
upon  the  ship's  rails,  could  strike  and  cut  equally  well 
with  both  hands,  and  could  cast  two  spears  at  once. 
King  Olaf  was  a  very  merry,  frolicsome  man ;  gay  and 
social ;  had  great  taste  in  everything  ;  was  very  gener- 
ous ;  was  very  finical  in  his  dress,  but  in  battle  he  ex- 
oeeded  all  in  bravery.  He  was  distinguished  for  cruelty 
when  he  was  enraged,  and  tortured  many  of  his  ene- 
mies. Some  he  burnt  in  fire  ;  some  he  had  torn  in 
Sieces  by  mad  dogs ;  some  he  had  mutilated  or  cast 
owa  from  high  precipices.    On  this  Moount  hiB  friends 


were  attached  to  him  wannly,  and  his  enemies  fesied 
him  greatly  ;  and  thus  he  made  such  a  fortunate  advaiict 
in  his  undertakings,  for  some  obeyed  his  will  oot  of  the 
friendliest  zeal,  and  others  out  of  dread. 

After  this,  King  Olaf  cut  off  King  Gndiod,  (tb 
lafit  of  the  turbulent  sons  of  Eric  Bloody-axe  and 
Gunhild  the  Mother  of  Kings,)  who  had  sailed  from 
England  to  invade  and  plunder  Norway.  The  king 
also  built  the  famous  Lcm^  Serpent^  the  laigest 
ship  ever  seen  in  that  country;  the  keel  being 
seventy-four  ells.  Its  knee-beams  were  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  days  of  Snorro,  who  records  its  great 
dimensions.  The  building  of  this  vessel  shows  tb^t 
the  useful  arts,  as  well  as  poetry,  were  cultivated 
by  these  Pagans  of  the  tenth  century.  There  wu 
even  division  of  labour.  There  were  ^  some  to 
fell  wood,  some  to  shape  It,  some  to  make  naih, 
some  to  carry  timber,  and  all  that  was  used  was  of 
the  best."  King  Olaf  afterwards  married  a  sister 
of  the  Damsh  King  Swend,  Thyri,  who  came  to 
his  court  in  distress,  and  upbraided  him  that  lie 
would  not  revenge  her  wrongs  upon  her  brother, 
and  recover  her  property  in  Vendland.  This  trait 
is  characteristic  of  the  age : — 

The  king,  one  day,  early  in  spring  was  walking  in  tbt 
street,  and  met  a  man  in  the  market  with  many,  sad 
for  that  early  season,  remarkably  large  angelica  roots. 
The  king  took  a  great  stalk  of  the  angeUca  in  his  hud, 
and  went  home  to  Queen  Thyri's  lodging.  Thyri  satia 
her  room  weeping  as  the  king  came  in.  The  king  said, 
**  See  here,  queen,  is  a  great  angelica  stalk,  which  I  gire 
thee."  She  threw  it  away,  and  said,  '*  A  greater  pr»* 
sent  Harald  Gormson  gave  to  my  mother ;  and  he  was 
not  afraid  to  go  out  of  the  land  and  take  his  own.  That 
was  shown  when  he  came  here  to  Norway,  and  laid 
waste  the  greatest  part  of  the  land,  and  seised  on  all  the 
scatt  and  revenues  I  and  thou  darest  not  go  across  tlte 
Danish  dominions  for  this  brother  of  mine.  King  Sweni" 
As  she  spoke  thus.  King  Olaf  sprang  up,  and  answered 
with  a  loud  oath,  "Never  did  I  fear  thy  brother  Km 
Swend;  and  if  we  meet  he  shall  give  way  before  me  !" 

King  01a(  forthwith  summoned  his  leading  men, 
mustered  his  followers,  and  launched  the  Lim^ 
Serpent,  with  a  famoua  crew  of  valiant  men,  hav- 
ing very  hard  names — ^the  chosen  of  his  warriors. 
In  the  meantime  he  did  not  neglect  his  busineas  of 
baptizing,  but  sent  deputies  and  priests  again  to 
Iceland,  and  also  to  Greenland,  and  sailing  off  with 
a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  passed  Denmark,  and  through 
the  Sound  to  Vendlimd,  where  he  met  with  many 
of  his  old  friends,  as  this  was  the  country  of  his 
first  wife.  Women  were,  on  both  sides,  the  sole 
cause  of  this  war  ;  for  Sigrid  the  Haughty,  whom 
King  Olaf  had  struck  in  the  face,  and  caUed  'as 
old  jade"  because  she  would  not  agree  to  become 
a  Christian,  and  marry  him,  was  now  the  Queen 
of  Swend,  so  she — 

Urged  King  Swend  much  to  give  battle  to  Kia( 
Olaf  Tryggvesson  ;  saying  that  he  had  reasom  enoogfa, 
as  Olaf  had  married  his  sister  Thyri  without  hit  leaTe> 
"  and  that  your  predecessors  would  not  have  submitted 
to."  Such  persuasions  Sigrid  had  often  in  her  moath ; 
and  at  last  she  brought  it  so  far  that  Swend  resolved 
firmly  on  doing  so. 

So,  early  in  the  following  spring,  King  Sirend 
formed  a  coalition  with  the  King  of  Sweden, 
P^arl  Eric.  Their  combined  fleets  intercepted 
King  Olaf 's  grand  floating  armament  as  it  re- 
turned to  Norway,  and  a  desperate  aea-fight  en- 
sued. In  a  note  appended  to  the  desdiptioii  of 
the  Sgbty  Kr,  Lmg  lenMrkt^ 
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The  mode  of  fitting  in  sea  littles  appears,  from  this 
ud  nuuiy  other  descriptions,  to  haye  been  for  each 
party  to  bind  together  the  stems  and  stems  of  their  own 
thips,  forming  them  thus  into  a  compact  body  as  soon  as 
the  fleets  came  within  fighting  distance,  or  within  spears' 
throw.  They  appear  to  hare  fought  principally  from 
the  foteeastles ;  and  to  hare  used  grappling-irons  for 
dngging  »  Tessel  out  of  the  line,  or  within  boarding 
distanee. 

Snorro  Starleson's  sea-fights  puts  one  quite  out 
of  coDceit  with  those  of  Cooper  the  American  no- 
relist,  Captain  Manyat,  or  any  one  else.  We 
can  give  but  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  deadly  con- 
test presented  with  so  much  animation  by  Snorro^ 
This  battle  was  one  of  the  seyerest  told  of,  and  many 
wen  the  people  slain.  The  forecastle  men  of  the  Long 
Setpent,  the  little  Serpent,  and  the  Crane,  threw  grap- 
pliiigB  and  stem  chains  into  King  Swend's  ship,  and  used 
their  weapons  well  against  the  people  standing  below 
them,  for  they  cleared  the  decks  of  all  the  ships  they 
could  lay  fkst  hold  of;  and  King  Swend,  and  all  the 
nen  who  escaped,  fled  to  other  yeasels,  and  laid  them- 
Klrea  ont  of  bow-shot.  It  went  with  this  force  Just  as 
King  Olaf  Tiyggresson  had  foreseen.  Then  King  Olaf 
the  Swede  laid  himself  in  their  place  ;  but  when  he 
cute  near  the  great  ships  it  went  with  him  as  with 
them,  for  he  lost  many  men  and  some  ships,  and  was 
obliged  to  get  away.  But  Earl  Erie  laid  the  Iron  Beard 
side  by  ride  with  the  outermost  of  King  Olafs  ships, 
thimed  it  of  men,  cut  the  cables  and  let  it  driye.  Then 
beUidalongsideof  the  next,  and  fought  until  he  had 
eleued  it  of  men  also.  Now  all  the  people  who  were  in 
the  smaller  ships  began  to  run  into  the  larger,  and  the 
evi  eat  them  loose  as  fast  as  he  cleared  them  of  men. 
The  Danes  and  Swedes  laid  themselyes  now  ont  of  shoot- 
ing distance  all  anmnd  Olafs  ship  ;  but  Earl  Eric  lay 
alwija  close  alongside  of  the  ships;  and  used  his  swords 
ftud  battle-axes,  and  as  fast  as  people  fell  in  his  yessel, 
others,  Danes  and  Swedes,  came  in  their  place.  So  says 
Haldor  :— 

"  Sharp  was  the  clang  of  shield  and  sword, 

And  ahriU  the  song  of  spean  on  board,"  &c. 
Then  the  fight  became  most  seyere,  and  many  people 
fa  Bat  at  last  it  came  to  this,  that  aU  King  Olaf 
TTjggresson's  ships  were  cleared  of  men  except  the 
1^  Serpent,  on  board  of  which  all  who  could  still 
^*nj  their  arms  were  gathered.  Then  Iron  Beard  lay 
side  by  side  with  the  ^rpent,  and  the  fight  went  on  with 
battle-axe  and  sword.    So  says  Haldor : 

"  Hard  pressed  on  every  side  by  foes, 

The  Serpent  reek  beneath  the  blows  ; 

Crash  go  the  diields  around  the  bow ! 

Braast-plates  and  breastspierced  thro*  and  thro' ! 

la  ^  iword-storm  the  Hohn  beside. 

The  Iron  Beard  Uy  alongside 

The  king's  Iiong  Swrpent  of  the  sea-< 

Fate  gaye  the  earl  the  yictory.** 

Earl  Erie  was  in  the  forehold  of  his  ship,  where  a 
coTer  of  shields  had  been  set  up.  In  the  fight,  both 
hewing  weapons,  sword,  and  axe,  and  the  thiust  of 
Ep^ua  had  been  used ;  and  all  that  could  be  used  as 
i^pon  for  casting  was  cast.  Some  used  bows,  some 
^w  spears  with  the  hand.  So  many  weapons  were 
cast  into  the  Serpent,  and  so  thick  flew  spears  and 
^nowB,  that  the  shields  could  scarcely  receiye  them  ; 
for  on  all  sides  the  Serpent  was  surrounded  by  war 
»hips.  Then  King  Olafs  men  became  so  mad  with  rage, 
that  they  ran  on  board  of  the  enemies'  ships,  to  get  at 
the  people  with  stroke  of  sword  and  kill  them.     .    . 

•  .  .  Einar  Tambarskelver,  one  of  the  sharpest  of 
bow-fthooters,  stood  by  the  mast,  and  shot  with  his  bow. 
£iQar  shot  an  arrow  at  Earl  Eric,  which  hit  the  tiller- 
«ad  just  above  the  earl's  head  so  hard  that  it  entered 
the  wood  up  to  the  arrow-shaft.  The  earl  looked  that 
^7,  and  asked  if  they  knew  who  had  shot ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  another  arrow  flew  between  his  hand  and 
^  side,  and  into  the  stuffing  of  the  chiefs  stool,  so  that 
ibe  barb  stood  far  out  on  the  other  side.  Then  said 
(btevltoftsMiioilMFiBr^^ttt  )i9n«  payht  wftivf 


Finn  (Laplander)  race,  and  was  a  superior  aroher,^*^ 
^  Shoot  that  tall  man  by  the  mast."    Fin  shot ;  and  the 
arrow  hit  the  middle  of  Einar's  bow  just  at  the  mo- 
ment that  Einar  was  drawing  it,  and  the  bow  was  split 
in  two  parts. 

<< What  is  that,"  cried  King  Olaf,  ''that  broke  with 
such  a  noise  V* 
*'  Norway,  king,  from  thy  hands,"  cried  Einar. 
"  No  1  not  quite  so  much  as  that,"  says  the  king  ; 
"  take  my  bow,  and  shoot,"  flinging  the  bow  to  him. 

Einar  took  the  bow,  and  drew  it  oyer  the  head  of  the 
arrow.    '^  Too  weak,  too  weak,"  said  he,  **  for  the  bow 
of  a  mighty  king  !"  and,  throwing  the  bow  aside,  he  took 
sword  and  shield,  and  fought  valiantly. 

The  king  stood  on  the  gangways  of  the  Long  Serpent, 
and  shot  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  sometimes  with 
the  bow,  sometimes  with  the  spear,  and  always  throwing 
two  spears  at  once.    He  looked  down  over  the  ship's 
side,  and  saw  that  his  men  struck  briskly  with  their 
swords,  and  yet  wounded  but  seldom.    Then  he  called 
aloud,  ''  Why  do  ye  strike  so  gently  that  ye  seldom 
cut  1"    One  among  the  people  answered,  **  The  swords 
are  blunt  and  full  of  notches."    Then  the  king  went 
down  into  the  fbrehold,  opened  the  chest  under  the 
throne,  and  took  ont  many  sharp  swords,  which  he 
handed  to  his  men  ;  but,  as  he  stretched  down  his  right 
hand  with  them,  some  observed  that  blood  was  running 
down  under  his  steel  glove,  but  no  one  knew  where  he 
was  wounded.    .....    Now  when  Earl  Eric  saw 

there  were  but  few  people  remaining  beside  the  ship's 
mast,  he  determined  to  board ;  and  he  entered  ^e  Ser- 
pent with  four  others.  Then  came  Hyming,  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  and  some  others  against  him,  and  there 
was  the  most  severe  combat ;  and  at  last  the  earl  was 
forced  to  leap  back  on  board  the  Iron  Beard  again,  and 
some  who  had  accompanied  him  were  killed,  and  others 
wounded. 

Now  the  fight  became  hot  indeed,  and  many  men  fell 
on  board  the  Serpent ;  and  the  men  on  board  of  her  be- 
gan to  be  thinned  off,  and  the  defence  to  be  weaker. 
The  earl  resolved  to  board  the  Serpent  again,  and  again 
he  met  with  a  warm  reception.  When  the  forecastle 
men  of  the  Serpent  saw  what  he  was  doing,  they  went 
aft  and  made  a  desperate  fight ;  but  so  many  men  of  the 
Serpent  had  fallen,  that  the  ship's  sides  were  in  many 
places  quite  bare  of  defenders ;  and  the  earl's  men  poured 
in  all  around  into  the  vessel,  and  all  the  men  who  were 
still  able  to  defend  the  ship  crowded  aft  to  the  king,  and 
arrayed  themselves  fbr  his  defence.  So  says  Haldor  the 
Unchristian : — 

*'  Eric  cheers  on  his  men, — 

'  On  to  the  charge  again! ' 

The  gallant  few 

Of  Olafs  crew 

Must  refhge  take 

On  the  quarter-deck. 

Around  the  king 

The^  stand  in  ring ; 

Their  shields  enclose 

The  king  from  foes, 

And  the  few  who  still  remain 

Fight  madly,  but  in  vain. 

Enc  cheers  on  his  men — 

'  On  to  the  charge  again  I '" 
Kolbiom  the  marshal,  who  had  on  clothes  and  arms 
like  the  king's,  and  was  a  remarkably  stout  and  hand- 
some man,  went  up  to  the  king  on  the  quarter-deck. 
The  battle  was  still  going  on  fiercely  even  in  the  fore- 
hold.  But  as  many  of  the  earl's  men  had  now  got  into 
the  Serpent  as  could  find  room,  and  his  ships  lay  all 
round  her,  and  few  were  the  people  left  in  the  Serpent 
for  defence  against  so  great  a  force  ;  and  in  a  short  time 
most  of  the  Serpent*s  men  fell,  brave  and  stout  though 
they  were.  King  Olaf  and  Kolbiom  the  marshal  both 
sprang  overboard,  each  on  his  own  side  of  the  ship; 
but  the  earl's  men  had  laid  ont  boats  around  the  Serpent^ 
and  killed  those  who  leaped  overboard.  Now  when  the 
king  had  sprung  overboard,  they  tried  to  seize  him  with 
their  hands,  and  bring  him  to  Earl  Eric ;  but  King  Olaf 
threw  his  shield  over  his  head,  and  sank  beneath  the 
w Aters,   Kolbiom  bold  bis  Bbi«M  Miiui  bin  It  pr^tKl 
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himself  from  the  speftn  east  at  him  from  the  ships  which 
lay  round  the  Serpent,  and  he  fell  so  upon  his  shield 
that  it  came  under  him,  so  that  he  could  not  sink  so 
quickly.  He  was  thus  taken  and  brought  into  a  boat, 
and  they  supposed  he  was  the  king.  He  was  brought 
before  the  earl ;  and  when  the  earl  saw  it  was  Kolbiom, 
and  not  the  king,  he  gaye  him  his  life.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, all  of  King  Olaf 's  men  who  were  in  life  sprang 
oyerboard  from  the  Serpent;  and  Thorkel  Nefia,  the 
king's  brother,  was  the  last  of  all  the  men  who  sprang 
overboard.  It  is  thus  told  conceniing  the  king  by  Hal- 
fred:— 

"  The  Serpent  and  the  Crane 

Lay  wrecks  upon  the  main. 

On  his  sword  he  cast  a  glance, — 

With  it  he  saw  no  chance. 

To  his  marshal,  who  of  yore 

Many  a  war-chance  had  come  o*er, 

He  spoke  a  word — then  drew  in  breath. 

And  sprang  to  his  deep-sea  death.** 
There  is  no  doubt  that  King  Olaf  periahed  in 
the  waves  ;  but  his  fate^  like  that  of  some  other 
unfortunate  kings,  does  not  seem  to  hare  been 
clearly  ascertained,  and  accordingly  many  rumours 
prevailed  of  his  escape,  together  with  tales  of  his 
death.    One  of  the  scalds  concludes, 

^  What  people  wish  they  soon  believe.'* 
But,  remarks  Snorro— •'*  however  this  may  be. 
King  Olaf  Tryggvesson  never  came  back  to  Norway 
again."     The  Scaldic,  or  Gazette  account  of  those 
days  of  battle,  concludes — 

"  Olaf,  with  glittering  helmet  crowned. 

Had  steered  the  Serpent  through  the  Sound; 

And  people  dressed  their  boats,  and  cheered. 

As  Olaf  *s  fleet  in  splendour  steered. 

But  the  descendant  of  great  Hemming, 

Whose  race  telb  many  a  gallant  sea-king. 

His  blue  sword  in  red  life-blood  stained. 

And  bravely  Olaf  *s  long-ship  gained." 

The  victors  portioned  the  kingdom  among  them; 
Earl  Eric  holding  the  government  for  the  Swedish 
and  Danish  kings.  They  were  baptized ;  but, 
though  professing  Christians,  exceedingly  tolerant 
to  their  Pagan  subjects,  and  faithful  observers  of 
the  old  laws  and  customs  of  the  country. 

The  Seventh  Saga,  that  of  King  Olaf  the  Saint, 
was  that  which  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Laing 
to  these  racy  old  chronicles.  The  holy  and  cele- 
brated Olaf  was  of  the  royal  house  of  Harold 
Haarfager;  though  a  friendless  boy,  brought  up 
by  Sigurd  Syr,  a  man  of  note  and  great  wealth, 
who  had  married  his  mother.  He  was  first  called 
"  Olaf  the  Thick."  He  was  middle-sized,  strong, 
and  thick,  with  light  hair,  a  broad  ruddy  face, 
and  fine  and  piercing  eyes.  He  was  precocious, 
brave,  eloquent,  ready-witted,  expert  in  martial 
exercises,  and  an  adept  in  all  sorts  of  smith's  work, 
which  was  the  highest  accomplishment  of  a  chief. 
He  had  found  an  able  instructor  and  auxiliary  in 
Rane  "  the  Far  Travelled."  Having  obtained  a 
ship,  he  set  forth  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  viking, 
and  levied  scatt,  or  plundered  as  bravely  and  suc- 
cessfully as  any  of  his  royal  ancestors,  i^ng  Ethel- 
red  was  then  invaded  by  Svend,  '*  Forked  Beard," 
who  with  his  Danes  had  conquered  his  territory, 
and  now  held  London.  Swend  died  suddenly,  slain, 
as  was  said,  by  supernatural  influence,  for  his  pa- 
ganism ;  and  Ethelred,  then  in  Flanders,  was  joined 
by  Olaf  and  other  auxiliaries,  in  attempting  to 
wrest  his  kingdom  from  the  conquerors.  What 
follows  must  be  read  with  great  interest  by  Eng- 
lishmen. 


They  steered  first  to  London,  ftiid  saOed  into  the 
Thames  with  their  fleet ;  but  the  Ihuies  had  a  castii 
within.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  a  great  tnA- 
ing  place,  which  is  called  Sndrviki.*  There  the  Danes 
hi^  raised  a  great  work,  dug  large  ditches,  and  withio 
had  built  a  bulwark  of  stone,  timber,  and  turf,  where 
they  had  stationed  a  strong  army.  King  Ethelied 
ordered  a  great  assault ;  but  the  Danes  defended  thm- 
selves  bravely,  and  King  Ethelred  could  make  noUusg 
of  it.  Between  the  castle  and  Sonthwaik  there  was  a 
bridge,  so  broad  that  two  wagons  could  pass  each  other 
upon  it.  On  the  bridge  were  raised  barricades,  both 
towers  and  wooden  parapets,  in  the  direction  of  the 
river,  which  were  nearly  breast  high  ;  and  under  the 
bridge  were  piles  driven  into  the  bottom  of  tl» 
river.  Now  when  the  attack  was  made  the  troops  stood 
on  the  bridge  everywhere,  and  defended  themselTes. 
King  Ethelred  was  very  anxioos  to  get  posMssioa 
of  the  bridge,  and  he  called  together  all  the  chiefe  to 
consult  how  they  should  get  the  bridge  broken  dows. 
Then  said  King  Olaf  be  would  attempt  to  lay  his  fleet 
alongside  of  it,  if  the  other  ships  would  do  the  same.  It 
was  then  determined  in  this  council  that  they  should  hy 
their  war  forces  under  the  bridge;  and  each  made  bin- 
self  ready  with  ships  and  men. 

King  Olaf  ordered  great  platforms  of  floating  wood 
to  be  tied  together  wiSi  hazel  bands,  and  for  Siis  be 
took  down  old  houses ;  and  with  these,  as  a  roof,  he 
covered  oyer  his  ships  so  widely,  that  it  reached  over 
the  ships'  sides.    Under  this  screen  he  set  pillan  so 
high  and  stout,  that  there  both  was  room  for  swingisf 
their  swords,  and  the  roofs  were  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  stones  cast  down  upon  them.    Now,  when  the 
fleet  and  men  were  ready,  they  rowed  up  along  the  river; 
but  when  they  came  near  the  bridge,  there  were  ca.«t 
down  upon  them  so  many  stones  and  missile  weapoca, 
such  as  arrows  and  spears,  that  neither  helmet  nor  shield 
could  hold  out  against  it ;  and  the  ships  themselves  inere 
so  greatly  damaged,  that  many  retreated  out  of  it.    Bat 
King  Olaf,  and  the  Northmen's  fleet  with  him,  rowed 
quite  up  under  the  bridge,  laid  their  cables  around  the 
piles  which  supported  it,  and  then  rowed  off*  with  all  the 
ships  as  hard  as  they  could  down  the  stream.    The  piles 
were  thus  shaken  in  the  bottom,  and  were  loosened 
under  the  bridge.    Now  as  the  armed  troops  stood  thick 
of  men  upon  the  bridge,  and  there  were  IDcewise  suuy 
heaps  of  stones  and  other  weapons  upon  it,  and  the  piles 
under  it  being  loosened  and  broken,  the  bridge  gare  way ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  men  upon  it  fell  into  the  riTcr, 
and  all  the  others  fled,  some  into  the  castle,  some  into 
Southwark.    Thereafter  Southwark  was  stormed  tud 
taken.    Now  when  the  people  in  the  castle  saw  that  the 
river  Thames  was  mastered,  and  that  they  could  oct 
hinder  the  passage  of  ships  up  into  the  country,  thej  be* 
came  afraid,  surrendered  the  tower,  and  took  Ethelred 
to  be  their  king.    So  says  Ottar  Swarte : — 
«  London  Bridge  is  broken  down, — 
Grold  is  won,  and  bright  renown. 
Shields  reoounding, 
WAT-homs  sounding, 
HilduT  shouting  in  the  din  ! 
Arrows  singing, 
Mail-coats  ringing — 
Odin  makes  our  Olaf  win  1  ^ 
**  King  Ethelred  has  found  a  fnend : 
Brave  Olaf  will  his  throne  defend.'* 

King  Olaf  passed  all  the  winter  with  King  Ethefavi 
and  had  a  great  battle  at  Hringmara  Heath  f  in  Ulfkefi 
land,  the  domain  which  Ulfkel  Snelling  at  that  tine 
held ;  and  here  again  the  king  was  victorions. 

King  Olaf^  as  commander  of  the  Forces,  vras 
now  more  a  king  than  Ethelred.  He  stormed 
Canterbury,  and  sailed  round  the  coasts  takloir 
scatt,  and  plundering  where  it  was  refused.  After- 
wards he  plundered  and  burnt  on  the  French  coa«t, 
and  had  advanced  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  io- 

*  Southwark. 

f  Ashdown  in  Kent,  andAssington  in  Essex,  hsn  ^^h 
been  taken  by  antiquaries  for  this  tatUe-field, 
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tending  to  travel  to  Jerusalem,  when,  in  a  warning 
dream,  a  remarkable  person,  of  a  terrible  appear- 
ance,  came  to  him,  and  told  him  *^  to  retnm  to  his 
ndal,  for  he  should  be  king  of  Norway."  It  was 
now  fifteen  years  since  King  Olaf  Tryggvesson  had 
perished  in  the  sea-fight  mentioned  above;  and  all 
this  while,  the  Earls  had  ruled  Norway  under  the 
kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark ;  but  the  bonders 
longed  for  freedom  and  national  independence, 
and  were  ready  to  welcome  a  deliverer.  After  per- 
forming many  acts  of  prowess  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, Olaf  set  out  to  conquer  his  native  country. 
Earl  Hakon  tras  surprised  and  taken,  and  quietly 
sabmitted  to  him  on  being  allowed  to  depart  in 
peace.  And  here  we  must  have  one  more  peep  into 
the  domestic  life  of  the  Northmen  in  those  primi- 
tive times. 

King  Olaf  went  now  eastward  along  the  land,  holding 
Thugs  with  the  bonders  all  over  the  country.  Many 
vent  willingly  with  him;  bnt  some,  who  were  Earl 
Sweod's  friends  or  relations,  spoke  against  him.  There- 
fore King  Olaf  sailed  in  all  haste  eastward  to  Viken; 
weot  in  there  with  his  ships;  set  them  on  the  land;  and 
proceeded  ap  the  country,  in  order  to  meet  his  step- 
father, Signrd  Syr.  When  he  came  to  Westfold,  he  was 
receired  in  a  friendly  way  by  many  who  had  been  his 
father's  friends  or  acquaintances;  and  also  there  and  in 
Foiden  were  many  of  his  family.  In  Autumn  he  pro- 
ceeded ap  the  country  to  his  stepfather  King  Sigurd's, 
and  came  there  one  day  very  early.  As  Olaf  was  com- 
ing neai  to  the  house,  some  of  the  servants  ran  before- 
hand to  the  house,  and  into  the  room.  Olaf 's  mother, 
Aista,  was  sitting  in  the  room,  and  around  her  some  of 
her  girls.  When  the  servants  told  her  of  King  OUrs 
approach,  and  that  he  might  soon  be  expected,  Aasta 
stood  up  directly,  and  ordered  the  men  and  girls  to  put 
eTerylhing  in  the  best  order.  She  ordered  four  girls  to 
bring  oat  all  that  belonged  to  the  decoration  of  the  room, 
and  pat  it  in  order  with  hangings  and  benches.  Two 
fellows  brought  straw  for  the  floor,  two  brought  forward 
foor-comered  tables  and  the  drinking-jugs;  two  bore 
out  Tietaals,  and  placed  the  meat  on  the  table;  two  she 
lent  awsy  from  the  house  to  procure,  in  the  greatest 
haste,  all  that  was  needed;  and  two  carried  in  the  ale; 
asd  &li  the  other  serving-men  and  girls  went  outside  of 
the  hoase.  Messengers  went  to  seek  King  Sigurd, 
whereTer  he  might  be,  and  brought  to  him  his  <&es8- 
dothes,  and  his  horse,  with  gilt  saddle,  and  his  bridle, 
which  was  gilt  and  set  with  precious  stones.  Four  men 
the  sent  oif  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  country  to  invite 
all  the  great  people  to  a  feast,  which  she  prepared  as  a 
rejoicing  for  her  son's  return.  All  who  were  before  in 
the  hoose,  she  made  to  dress  themselves  with  the  best 
^y  had,  and  lent  clothes  to  those  who  had  none 
snitable. 

King  Signrd  Syr  was  standing  in  his  corn-field  when 
the  messengers  came  to  him  and  brought  him  the  news, 
aod  alio  told  him  all  that  Aasta  was  doing  at  home  in 
the  boose.  He  had  many  people  on  his  farm.  Some 
were  then  shearing  com,  some  bound  it  together,  some 
droTe  it  to  the  bnilding,  some  unloaded  it  and  put  it  in 
<tMk  or  bam ;  bnt  the  king,  and  two  men  with  him, 
vcat  wmetiflus  into  the  field,  sometimes  to  the  place 
^^here  the  eora  was  pat  into  the  bam.  His  dress,  it  is 
told,  WIS  this  :— He  had  a  blue  kirtle  and  blue  hose; 
"hoes  which  were  laced  about  the  legs;  a  gray  cloak, 
aad  a  gray  wide-brimmed  white  hat ;  a  veil  before  his 
^;  a  staff  in  his  hand  with  a  gilt-silver  head  on  it, 
ud  a  silrer  ring  around  it.  Of  Sigurd's  living  and  dis- 
pontion,  it  is  related  that  he  was  a  very  gain-making 
^  who  attended  careftilly  to  his  cattle  and  has- 
haodiy,  aad  managed  his  housekeeping  himself.  He 
^*as  Dowiie  giren  to  pomp,  and  was  nther  taciturn. 
Bat  be  was  a  man  of  the  best  understanding  in  Norway, 
^  also  excessively  wealthy  in  moveable  property. 
Peaeefril  bswas,  aad  nowise  hanghty.  His  wife  Aasta  was 


generous  and  high-minded.  .  .  .  The  messengers  said  to 
Sigurd, "  Aasta  told  us  to  bring  thee  word,  how  much  it 
lay  at  her  heart  that  thou  shouldst  on  this  occasion  com- 
port thyself  in  the  fashion  of  great  men,  and  show  a  dis- 
position more  akin  to  Hanld  Haaifager's  race  than  to 
thy  mother's  father's,  Rane  Thin-nose,  or  Earl  Nereid 
the  Old,  although  they  too  were  very  wise  men."  The 
king  replies, "  The  news  ye  bring  me  is  weighty,  and  ye 
bring  it  forward  in  great  heat.  Already  before  now 
Aasta  has  been  taken  up  much  with  people  who  were 
not  so  near  to  her;  and  I  see  she  is  still  of  the  same  dis- 
position. She  takes  this  up  with  great  warmth ;  but  can 
she  lead  her  son  out  of  the  business  with  the  same 
splendour  she  is  leading  him  into  it !  If  it  is  to  proceed 
so,  methinks  they  who  mix  themselves  op  in  it  regard 
little  property  or  life.  For  this  man.  King  Olaf,  goes 
against  a  great  superiority  of  power;  and  the  wmth  of 
the  Danish  and  Swedish  kings  lies  at  the  foot  of  his  de- 
termination, if  he  ventures  to  go  against  them." 

When  the  king  had  said  this  he  sat  down,  and  made 
them  take  off  his  shoes,  and  put  cordovan  boots  on,  to 
which  he  bound  his  gold  spurs.  Then  he  put  off  his 
cloak  and  coat,  and  dressed  himself  in  his  finest  clothes, 
with  a  scarlet  cloak  over  all;  girded  on  his  sword,  set  a 
gilded  helmet  upon  his  head,  and  mounted  his  horse.  He 
sent  his  labouring  people  ont  to  the  neighbourhood,  and 
gathered  to  him  thirty  well-clothed  men,  and  rode  home 
with  them.  As  they  rode  up  to  the  house,  and  were 
near  the  room,  they  saw  on  the  other  side  of  the  house 
the  banners  of  Olaf  coming  waving;  and  there  was  he 
himself  with  about  a  hundred  men  all  well  eqnipt. 
People  were  gathered  over  all  upon  the  house-tops. 
King  Sigurd  immediately  saluted  his  stepson  from  horse- 
back in  a  friendly  way,  and  invited  him  and  his  men  to 
come  in  and  drink  a  cup  with  him.  Aasta,  on  the  con- 
trary, went  up  and  kissed  her  son,  and  invited  him  to 
stay  with  her;  and  land,  and  people,  and  all  the  good 
she  could  do  for  him,  stood  at  his  service.  King  Olaf 
thanked  her  kindly  for  her  invitation.  Then  she  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  the  room  to  the  high 
seat.  King  Sigurd  got  men  to  take  charge  of  their 
clothes,  and  give  their  horses  com;  and  then  he  himself 
went  to  his  high  seat,  and  the  feast  was  made  with  the 
greatest  splendour. 

King  Olaf  one  day  held  a  consultation,  and  ha- 
rangued his  mother,  his  stepfather,  and  his  tutor 
Rane,  telling  them  of  his  determination  to  re- 
conquer his  patrimony,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
The  cautious  Sigurd  was  not  lavish  of  promises, 
but  was  found  better  in  deeds  than  in  words  ;  but 
the  spirit  of  the  woman  and  the  mother  of  a  heroic 
age  broke  forth ;  and  Aasta,  said — 

**  For  my  part,  my  son,  I  am  rejoiced  at  thy  arrival; 
but  much  more  at  thy  advancing  thy  honour.  I  will 
spare  nothing  for  that  purpose  that  stands  in  my  power 
although  it  be  but  little  help  that  can  be  expected  from' 
me.  But  if  a  choice  could  be  made,  I  would  nther  that 
thou  shouldst  be  the  supreme  king  of  Norway,  even  if 
thou  shouldst  not  sit  longer  in  thy  kingdom  than  Olaf 
Tryggvesson  did,  than  that  thou  shouldst  not  be  a 
greater  king  than  Sigurd  Syr  is,  and  die  the  death  of  old 
age."  With  this  the  conference  closed.  King  Olaf  re- 
mained here  a  while  with  all  his  men.  King  Sigurd  en- 
tertained them,  day  about,  the  one  day  with  fish  and 
milk,  the  other  day  with  fiesh-meat  and  ale.* 

Sigurd  used  his  influence  among  the  petty  kings 
and  the  bonders;  a  Thing  was  summoned,  at  which 
Olaf  promised,  if  elected,  to  defend  them  from  fo- 
reign enemies,  and  maintain  the  ancient  laws  of 
the  kingdom;  on  which  he  was  chosen  king.  It 
was  several  years  before  he  was  able  to  subdue  all 
the  refractory  petty  kings.  That  accomplished, 
he  entered  into  matrimonial  negotiations  with  the 
King  of  Sweden;  but,  being  refused  one  daughter 


•This  is  a  common  way  of  living  in  Norway  to  this  dar 
among  the  peasants  and  middle  chus.  ' 
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he  took  her  younger  half-sister,  without  asking 
the  king's  leave, — ^the  princess  Astrid  having,  in 
modem  phrase,  eloped  to  Norway,  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  Earl  Rognvald.  King  Olaf  be- 
stirred himself  to  put  all  things  in  order  to  receive 
his  runaway  bride;  and  here  we  have  another 
glance  of  domestic  life. 

There  were  all  sorts  of  liquors  of  the  best  thai  eould 
be  got,  and  all  other  preparations  of  the  same  quality. 
Many  people  of  oonseqnenee  were  summoned  in  from 
their  residenees.  When  the  earl  arrived  with  his  retinoe, 
the  king  received  him  particolarly  well ;  and  the  earl 
was  diown  to  a  large,  good,  and  remarkably  well-fuv 
niahed  house  for  his  lodging;  and  serving-men  and 
others  were  appointed  to  wait  on  him ;  and  nothing  was 
wanting,  in  any  respect,  that  could  grace  a  feast.  Now 
when  the  entertainment  had  lasted  some  days,  the  king, 
the  earl,  and  Astrid  had  a  eonferenee  together ;  and  the 
resalt  of  it  was,  that  Earl  Rognvald  contracted  Astrid, 
daughter  of  the  Swedish  King  Olaf,  to  Olaf  King  of 
Norway,  with  the  same  dowry  which  had  before  been 
settled  that  her  sister  Ingigerd  should  have  from  home. 
King  Olaf,  on  his  part,  should  give  Astrid  the  same 
bride-gift  that  had  been  intended  for  her  sister  Ingigerd. 
Thereupon  an  eke  was  made  to  the  feast,  and  King 
Olaf  and  Queen  Astrid's  weddhig  was  drunk  in  great 
festivity. 

King  Olaf  had  now  leisure  to  begin  to  Christianize 
his  pagan  subjects,  which  he  attempted,  princi- 
pally by  abolishing  their  heathenish  festivals  and 
solemnities.  The  bonders  pretended  that  these 
sacrifices  were  merely  social  and  convivial  meet- 
ings ;  and  Olver  of  Egge^  an  able  and  powerful 
man,  of  high  family  connexions,  boldly  defended 
them. 

*"  We  had,"  said  he,  <<  Yule  feasts  and  drinking  feasts 
wide  around  in  the  districts ;  and  the  bonders  do  not 
prepare  their  feasts  so  sparingly,  sire,  that  there  is  not 
much  left  over,  which  people  consume  long  afterwards. 
At  Msere  there  is  a  great  farm,  with  a  large  house  on  it, 
and  a  great  neighbourhood  all  around  it,  and  it  is  the 
great  delight  of  the  people  to  drink  many  together  in 
company."  The  king  said  little  in  reply,  but  looked 
angry,  as  he  thoaght  he  knew  the  truth  of  the  matter 
better  than  it  was  now  represented.  He  ordered  the 
bonders  to  return  home.  **  I  shall  some  time  or  other," 
says  he, ''  come  to  the  truth  of  what  you  are  now  con- 
cealing, and  in  such  a  way  that  ye  shall  not  be  able  to 
contradict  it.  Bat,  however  that  may  be,  do  not  try 
saoh  things  again."  The  bonders  returned  home,  and 
told  the  result  of  their  journey,  and  that  the  king  was 
altogether  enraged. 

Olaf  shortly  discovered  that  nearly  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  interior  of  Drontheim  were  still  Pagans, 
and  sacrificed  to  Odin  and  other  heathen  gods,  and 
that  Olver  was  to  preside  at  the  next  feast  at 
Mere;  upon  which  the  zealous  Christian  King — 

Came  in  the  night  time  to  Msere,  and  immediately 
surrounded  the  house  with  a  ring  of  armed  men.  Olver 
was  taken,  and  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  many  other  men  besides.  Then  the  king  took  all 
the  provision  for  the  feast,  and  had  it  brought  to  his 
ships ;  and  also  all  the  goods,  both  Aimiture,  clothes, 
and  valuables,  which  the  people  had  brought  there,  and 
dirided  the  booty  among  his  men.  The  king  also  let  all 
the  bonders  he  thought  had  the  greatest  part  in  the 
business  be  plundered  by  his  men-at-arms.  Some  were 
taken  prisoners  and  laid  in  irons,  some  ran  away,  and 
many  were  robbed  of  their  goods.  Thereafter  the  bon- 
ders were  summoned  to  a  Thing ;  but  because  he  had 
taken  many  powerfol  men  prisoners,  and  held  them  in 
his  power,  their  firiends  and  relations  resolved  to  promise 
obedience  to  the  king,  so  that  there  was  no  insurrection 
against  the  king  on  this  occasion.  He  thus  brought  the 
whole  people  back  to  the  right  faith,  gave  them  teachers, 


and  built  and  consecrated  chorclies.  Tlie  king  Itt 
Olver  lie  without  fine  paid  for  Ms  bloodshed,  and  ^ 
that  he  possessed  was  adjudged  to  the  king ;  and  of  the 
men  he  judged  the  most  guilty,  some  he  oMered  to  be 
executed,  some  he  maimed,  some  he  drove  out  of  the 
country,  and  took  fines  tcom  others.  The  kug  then  n* 
turned  to  Nidaros. 

And  thus  Saint  Olaf  propagated  the  gospel,  hot 
not  without  resifitanoe,  of  which  mAny  brave  things 
are  related  by  Snorro.  At  one  place,  where  the 
heathen  bonders  had  given  a  bold  defiance  to  the 
new  faith,  a  Thing  was  summoned. 

The  king  watched  all  night  in  prayer;  and  when  dsj 
dawned  the  king  went  to  mass,  then  to  table,  and  froa 
thence  to  the  Thing.  The  weather  was  sneh  aa  Godhnjid 
desired.  Now  the  bishop  stood  up  in  his  choir-robtt^ 
with  bishop's  coif  upon  his  head,  and  bishop's  staf  ia 
his  hands.  He  spoke  to  the  bonders  of  the  true  fiitk, 
told  the  many  wondeiftil  acts  of  God,  and  concluded  his 
speech  well. 

Thord  Istromaga  replies,  '^  Many  things  we  an  told 
of  by  this  homed  man  with  the  staff  in  his  hand  crooked 
at  the  top  like  a  ram's  horn ;  but  since  ye  say,oomndet, 
that  your  god  is  so  powerful,  and  can  do  so  many  woo- 
ders,  tell  him  to  make  it  clear  sunshine  to-morrow  fon- 
noon,  and  then  we  shall  meet  here  again,  and  do  one  of 
two  things,— either  agree  with  you  about  this  busiacss, 
or  fight  you."    And  they  separated  for  the  day. 

On  the  following  day,  when  mass  was  ended, 
and  the  Thing  assembled,  Gudbrand  demanded  of 
the  Christians  where  was  their  God. 

The  king  now  whispers  to  Kolbein  Ste^  withost 
the  bonders  perceiving  it,  ^  If  it  come  so  in  the  ooone  of 
my  speech  that  the  bonders  look  another  way  Uiaa 
towards  their  idol,  strike  him  as  hard  as  thou  canst  with 
thy  club." 

The  king  then  stood  up  and  spoke.  "  Much  hast  thes 
talked  to  us  this  morning,  and  greatly  hsat  thou  wds- 
dered  that  thou  canst  not  see  our  God ;  but  we  expee: 
that  he  will  soon  come  to  us.  Thou  wouldst  frighua  m 
with  thy  god,  who  is  both  blind  and  deaf,  and  can  neither 
save  himself  nor  others,  and  cannot  even  move  aboot 
without  beinc  carried ;  but  now  I  expect  it  will  be  bn 
a  short  time  before  he  meets  his  fate :  for  turn  your  eja 
towards  the  east, — ^behold  our  God  advancing  in  gre^ 
light." 

The  sun  was  rising,  and  all  turned  to  look.  At  thtt 
moment  Kolbein  gave  their  god  a  stroke,  so  that  \ht 
idol  burst  asunder;  and  there  ran  out  of  it  mice  as  h\g 
simost  as  cats,  and  reptiles,  and  adders.  The  bonders 
were  so  terrified  that  some  fled  to  their  ships ;  bat  whea 
they  sprang  out  upon  them  they  filled  with  water,  ud 
could  not  get  away.  Others  ran  to  their  hor9ei,bfit 
could  not  find  them.  The  king  then  ordered  the  boadas 
to  be  called  together,  saying  he  wanted  to  speak  with 
them ;  on  which  the  bonders  came  back,  and  the  Thisg 
was  again  seated. 

The  king  roee  up  and  said,  '^  I  do  not  undeistasd 
what  your  noise  and  running  mean.  Ye  see  yoarselvM 
what  your  god  can  do,— the  idol  ye  adorned  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  brought  meat  and  provisions  to.  Ye  see 
now  that  the  protecting  powers  who  used  it  were  the 
mice  and  adders,  reptiles  and  paddocks ;  and  they  do  ill 
who  trust  to  such,  and  will  not  abandon  this  foUy. 
Take  now  your  gold  and  ornaments  that  ars  Ijiag 
strewed  about  on  the  grass,  and  give  them  to  yo«r 
wives  and  daughters ;  but  never  l»ng  them  hereiiter 
upon  stock  or  stone.  Here  are  now  two  conditioBf  be- 
tween us  to  choose  upon,— either  accept  Christiaoityt  ^ 
fight  this  very  day ;  and  the  victory  be  to  them  to  vbon 
the  God  we  wordiip  gives  it." 

Then  Dale  Gudbrand  stood  up  and  said,*" We l»vft 
sustained  great  damage  upon  our  god ;  but  sines  he  wiH 
not  help  us,  we  will  believe  in  the  G^  thou  beUeveft  is.** 
Then  all  received  Christianity.  The  bishop  baptised 
Gadbrand  and  his  son. 

By  plundering  and  burning,  King  Olaf  sacoeeded 
in  making  other  districts  Ckristiaii,  thoogb  some* 
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times  they  gaye  him  trouble.  King  Olaf  the 
Saint  was  exoeedinglj  attentiye  to  his  religious 
dudes;  and  above  all,  never  neglected  mass,  though 
not  quite  perfect  in  some  lesser  points  of  the  law. 
His  scalds  seem  to  have  been  as  good  believers  as 
himself  as  we  thus  leam,-^ 

There  wu  a  girl  whose  name  was  Alfhild,  and  who 
wu  Qsaally  called  the  king's  slave-woman,  althongh  she 
was  of  good  descent.  She  was  a  remarkably  handsome 
girl,  and  lived  in  King  Olaf' s  court.  It  was  reported 
this  spring  that  Alf  hild  was  with  child,  and  the  king's 
confidential  fHends  knew  that  he  was  father  of  the 
child.  It  happened  one  night  that  Alfhild  was  taken 
ill,  and  only  few  people  were  at  hand ;  namely,  some 
women,  priests,  Sigvat  the  soald,  and  a  few  others. 
Alfhild  was  so  ill  that  she  was  nearly  dead ;  and  when 
she  was  delivered  of  a  man-child,  it  was  some  time 
before  they  could  discover  whether  the  child  was  in  Hfe. 
Bat  when  the  infant  drew  breith,  although  very  weak, 
the  priest  told  Sigvat  to  hasten  to  the  king,  and  tell  him 
ftftheerent. 

He  replies, ''  I  dare  not  on  any  account  waken  the 
king ;  for  be  has  forbid  that  any  man  should  break  his 
sle«p  Dntil  he  awakens  of  himself." 

The  priest  replies,  ^  It  is  of  necessity  that  this  child 
be  immediately  baptized,  for  it  appears  to  me  there  is 
but  little  life  in  it." 

Si|7at  said,  ^  I  would  rather  venture  to  take  upon 
sae  to  let  thee  baptize  the  child,  than  to  awaken  the 
king ;  and  I  will  take  it  upon  myself  if  any  thing  be 
uu5s,and  will  give  the  child  a  name." 

They  did  so ;  and  the  child  was  baptized,  and  got  the 
name  of  Magnus.  The  next  morning,  when  the  king 
awoke  and  had  dressed  himself,  the  circumstance  was 
told  hisL  He  ordered  Sigvat  to  be  called,  and  said, 
'  How  earnest  thou  to  be  so  bold  as  to  have  my  child 
baptized  before  I  knew  any  thing  about  it !" 

Sgvat  replies,  ^  Because  I  would  rather  give  two  men 
to  God  than  one  to  the  devil." 

The  king— «  What  meanest  thou  ?" 

Sigvat — ^^The,  child  was  near  death,  and  must  have 
been  the  devil's  if  it  had  died  as  a  heathen,  and  now  it 
is  God's.  And  I  knew  besides  that  if  thou  shouldst  be 
io  iogry  on  this  account  that  it  aifected  my  life,  I  would 
be  God's  also." 

The  king  asked,  ^  But  why  didst  thou  caU  him  Mag- 
6U8,  which  is  not  a  name  of  our  race  1" 

Sigvat—**  I  called  him  after  King  Carl  Magnus,  who, 
I  knew,  had  been  the  best  man  in  the  world." 

This  child  was  afterwards  King  of  Norway. 

The  Saga  of  Olaf  the  Saint  is  of  great  length,  as 
many  extraneous  incidents  and  contemporary  me- 
moirs are  interwoven  with  it.  One  of  these  is  the  his- 
toid of  Canute  the  Great,  who  was  the  son  of  Swend 
Forked- Beard,  King  of  Denmark.  This  is,  how- 
ever, closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Norway, 
as  Canute,  in  hb  pride  of  power,  sent  ambassadors 
ordering  King  Olaf  to  hold  Norway  as  a  fief  of 
bim.  King  Olaf  replied  with  kingly  spirit  to  this 
iiisolent  message. 

It  has  since  come  so  far  that  King  Canute  rules  over 
Denmark  and  England,  and  has  conquered  for  himself 
a  great  part  of  Scotland.  Now  he  claims  also  my  pa- 
ternal heritage,  and  will  then  show  some  moderation  in 
hifl  covetoQsness.  Does  he  wish  to  rule  over  all  the 
coQotries  of  the  North  !  Will  he  eat  up  all  the  kail  in 
^Qglud !  He  shall  do  so,  and  reduce  that  country  to 
»  desert,  before  I  lay  my  head  in  his  hands,  or  show 
him  any  other  kind  of  vassalage.  Now  ye  shall  tell 
hhn  these  my  words, — I  will  defend  Norway  with  battle- 
«X6  and  sword  as  long  as  life  is  given  me,  and  will  pay 

«eatt  to  no  nan  for  my  kingdom Sigvat 

the  icald  had  been  with  King  Canute,  who  had  given 
^m  a  gold  ring  that  weighed  half  a  mark.  The  scald 
Birse  Thorfesoa  was  also  there,  and  to  him  King  Canute 


gave  two  gold  rings,  each  weighing  two  marks,  and  be- 
sides a  sword  inlaid  with  gold. 

King  Olaf  summoned  his  head-men  and  a  great 
force  in  the  summer,  under  the  apprehension  of 
Canute's  visit,  and  sought  an  alliance  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Onund,  tiie  new  King  of  Sweden. 
Canute,  also,  courted  Onund's  neutrality ;  but  the 
Swedish  King  and  King  Olaf  had  a  friendly  meet- 
ing, and  in  due  time  Sigvat  the  Scald  raised  the 
song,  in  honour  of  the  foray  which  King  Olaf 
made  into  Canute's  Danish  dominions. 
"  ^  Canute  is  on  the  sea !  * 
The  news  is  told, 
And  the  Norsemen  bold 
Repeat  it  with  great  glee. 
And  it  runs  from  month  to  mouth — 
*  On  a  lucky  day 
We  came  away 
From  Drontheim  to  the  sonth.' 
Across  the  cold  East  sea, 
The  Swedish  king 
His  host  did  bring, 
To  gain  great  victory,"  &c. 

Canute  made  ready  to  oppose  King  Olaf,  and  in 
his  fleet  had  a  Dragon  ship,  surpassing  the  Nor- 
wegians* Long  Serpent,  of  which  we  read  above. 
The  kings  met  at  the  battle  of  Helge,  where 
Canuto  was  the  victor,  though  this  was  not  de- 
cisive of  tbe  dispute  between  them.  The  Nor- 
wegians were  at  all  times  unstable  and  fickle  in 
their  allegiance.  They  looked  more  to  their  own  im- 
mediate interests,  than  to  the  abstract  principle  of 
loyalty  to  any  dynasty.  When  Canute  afterwards 
invaded  Norway  with  a  great  force,  he  was  chosen 
king  at  a  Thing  held  in  Drontheim,  and  liberally 
rewarded  his  friends.  His  relative.  Earl  Hakon, 
was  left  as  governor  of  the  kingdom,  and  taking 
many  hostages,  Canute  departed  for  Denmark.  It 
was  now  when  dethroned  and  driven  to  defend 
himself,  in  lonely  wanderings  in  the  mountains, 
that  the  miraculous  powers  of  Saint  Olaf  were 
first  manifested.  He  one  day  came  to  an  impass- 
able place  in  a  valley,  which  he  wished  to  get 
through  with  wagons,  as  his  followers  were  short 
of  provisions.     ' 

The  man  who  had  charge  of  the  king's  kitchen  came, 
and  said  there  were  only  two  carcasses  of  young  cattle 
remaining  of  provision  :  '^although  you,  sire,  have  300 
men,  and  there  are  100  bonders  besides."  Then  the 
king  ordered  that  he  should  set  all  the  kettles  on  the 
fire,  and  put  a  little  bit  of  meat  in  eacb  kettle,  which 
was  done.  Then  the  king  went  there,  and  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  over  each  kettle,  and  told  them  to  make 
ready  the  meat.  The  king  then  went  to  Uie  steep  slope 
called  Sessur,  where  a  roiMi  should  be  cleared.  When 
the  king  came  all  his  people  were  sitting  down,  quite 
worn  out  with  the  hard  labour.  Bmse  said,  *^  I  told 
you,  sire,  but  you  would  not  believe  me,  that  we  could 
make  nothing  of  this  steep."  The  king  lai4  aside  his 
cloak,  and  told  them  to  go  to  work  once  more  at  the 
steep  slope.  They  did  so,  and  now  twenty  men  could 
handle  stones  whioh  before  100  men  could  not  move 
f^om  the  place  ;  and  thus  before  mid-day  the  road  was 
cleared  so  well,  that  it  was  as  passable  for  men  and 
for  horses  with  packs,  as  a  road  in  the  plain  fields.  The 
king,  after  this,  went  down  again  to  where  the  meat 
was,  which  place  is  still  called  Olaf 's  Hillock.  At  the 
hillock  is  a  spring,  at  which  Olaf  washed  himself ;  and 
therefore  at  the  present  day,  when  the  cattle  in  the  val- 
ley are  sick,  their  illness  is  made  better  by  their  drink- 
ing at  this  well.  Thereafter  the  king  sat  down  to  table 
with  all  the  others  ;  and  when  he  was  satisfied  he  asked 
if  there  was  any  other  sheeling  on  the  other  side  of  the 
steep,  and  near  the  mountains,  where  they  could  pass 
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Die  night.  Bras6  said  there  was  soch  a  sheeling,  called 
Gronnijigen  ;  but  that  nobody  could  pass  the  night  there 
on  accoant  of  witchcraft,  and  evil  beings  who  were  in 
the  sheeling.  Then  the  king  said  they  must  get  ready 
for  their  journey,  as  he  wanted  to  be  at  the  sheeling  for 
the  night.  Then  came  the  kitchen-master  to  the  king, 
and  tells  that  there  was  come  an  extraordinary  supply 
of  proTisions,  and  he  did  not  know  where  it  had  come 
fVom,  or  how.  The  king  thanked  Grod  for  this  blessing, 
and  gaye  the  bonders  who  drore  down  again  to  their 
yalley  some  rations  of  food,  but  remained  himself  all 
night  in  the  sheeling.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  while 
the  people  were  asleep,  there  was  heard  in  the  cattle- 
fold  a  dreadftil  cry,  and  these  words  :  "  Now  Olaf 's 
prayers  are  burning  me,"  says  the  spirit,  ''so  that  I  can 
no  longer  be  in  my  habitation ;  now  must  I  fly,  and 
never  more  come  to  this  fold."  When  the  king's  people 
awoke  in  the  morning  the  king  proceeded  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  said  to  Bruse,  "  Here  shall  now  a  farm  be 
settled,  and  the  bonder  who  dwells  here  shall  neyer 
want  what  is  needfhl  for  the  support  of  life  ;  and  never 
shall  his  crop  be  destroyed  by  frost,  although  the  crops 
be  frozen  on  the  farms  both  above  it  and  below  it." 

Saint  Olaf  also  began  to  prophesy,  and  one  of 
his  first  yaticinations  was,  that  the  Viceroy  of 
Canute,  Earl  Hakon,  would  not  long  hold  Norway ; 
and  that  in  a  few  years  Canute  would  die,  and  his 
kingdoms  vanish.  And  it  so  happened  that  Earl 
Hakon,  shortly  afterwards,  perished  on  his  voyage 
to  England  to  be  married,  and  his  ship  was  never 
again  heard  of.  King  Olaf  was  now  a  fugitive  in 
Russia  ;  but  a  dream,  of  that  for  which  he  had  a 
strong  longing,  induced  him  to  return  to  Norway. 
His  holiness  was  increasing  daily,  and  he  began 
to  show  the  power  of  healing  by  laying  his  hands 
on  the  sick.  He  was  a  strict  observer  of  the 
Sabbath,  of  which  this  anecdote  is  related: — 

It  happened  one  Sunday  that  the  king  sat  in  his  high 
seat  at  the  dinner-table,  and  had  fallen  into  such  deep 
thought  that  he  did  not  observe  how  time  went.  In  one 
hand  he  had  a  knife,  and  in  the  other  a  piece  of  fir- 
wood  from  which  he  cut  splinters  from  time  to  time. 
The  table-servant  stood  before  him  with  a  bowl  in  his 
hands  ;  and  seeing  what  the  king  was  about,  and  that 
he  was  involved  in  thought,  he  said,  **  It  is  Monday, 
sire,  to-morrow."  The  king  looked  at  him  when  he 
heard  this,  and  then  it  came  into  his  mind  what  he  was 
doing  on  the  Sunday.  Then  the  king' ordered  a  lighted 
candle  to  be  brought  him,  swept  together  all  the  shav- 
ings he  had  made,  set  them  on  fire,  and  let  them  bum 
upon  his  naked  hand  ;  showing  thereby  that  he  would 
hold  fast  by  God's  law  and  commandment,  and  not  tres- 
pass without  punishment  on  what  he  knew  to  be  right. 

Leaving  Russia,  he  came  to  Sweden,  where  his 
queen  and  children  were,  and  thence,  journeying 
throughforests  and  deserts  with  his  vagabond  army, 
he  entered  Norway. 

When  King  Olaf,  coming  from  the  east,  went  over  the 
keel-ridge  and  descended  on  the  west  side  of  the  Flelde, 
where  it  declines  towards  the  sea,  he  could  see  from 
thence  far  over  the  country.  Many  people  rode  before 
the  king  and  many  after,  and  he  himself  rode  so  that 
there  was  a  free  space  around  him.  He  was  silent,  and 
nobody  spoke  to  him,  and  thus  he  rode  a  great  part  of 
the  day  without  looking  much  about  him.  Then  the 
bishop  rode  up  to  him,  asked  him  why  he  was  so  silent, 
and  what  he  was  thinking  of ;  for,  in  general,  he  was 
very  cheerfiil,  and  very  talkative  on  a  journey  to  his 
men,  so  that  all  who  were  near  him  were  merry.  The 
king  replied,  fViU  of  thought,  **  Wonderful  things  have 
come  into  my  mind  a  while  ago.  As  I  just  now  looked 
over  Norway,  out  to  the  west  from  the  Fielde,  it  came 
into  my  mind  how  many  happy  days  I  have  had  in  that 
land.  It  appeared  to  me  at  first  as  if  I  saw  over  all 
the  Drontheim  country,  and  then  over  all  Norway  ;  and 
the  longer  this  vision  was  before  my  eyes  the  ^Miher, 


methought  I  saw,  until  I  saw  over  the  whole  vide 
world,  both  land  and  sea.  Well  I  know  the  plioe«  a 
which  I  have  been  in  former  days  ;  some  even  which  1 
have  only  heard  speak  of,  and  some  I  saw  of  which  I  had 
never  heard,  both  inhabited  and  uninhabited,  in  thii 
wide  world."  The  bishop  replied  that  this  was  a  holy 
vision,  and  very  remarkable. 

When  the  king  had  come  lower  down  on  the  Fidde, 
there  lay  a  fkrm  before  him  called  Suul,  on  the  highest 
part  of  VsBrdal  district ;  and  as  they  came  nearer  to  the 
house  the  corn-land  appeared  on  betii  sides  of  thepsth. 
The  king  told  his  people  to  proceed  careftUly,  sod  not 
destroy  the  com  to  the  bonder.  The  people  obteived 
this  when  the  king  was  near  ;  but  the  crowd  behind 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  the  people  ran  over  the  ton, 
so  that  it  was  trodden  flat  to  the  earth.  There  dwelt  a 
bonder  there  called  Thorgeir  Flek,  who  had  two  00ns 
nearly  grown  up.  Thorgeir  received  the  king  ud  his 
people  well,  and  offered  all  the  assistance  in  bis  power. 
The  king  was  pleased  with  his  offer,  and  asked  Thoiigeir 
what  was  the  news  of  .the  country,  and  if  any  forces 
were  assembled  against  him.  Thoigeir  says  that  a  grcst 
army  was  drawn  together  in  the  Drontheim  coimtzx, 
and  that  there  were  some  lendermen  both  from  the  mtb 
of  the  country,  and  frt>m  Halogaland  in  the  north ;  *'bot 
I  do  not  know,"  says  he, "  if  they  are  intended  agtiast 
you,  or  going  elsewhere."  Then  he  complained  to  the 
king  of  the  damage  and  waste  done  him  by  the  peo}^ 
breaking  and  treading  down  all  hia  corn-fields.  The 
king  said  it  was  ill  done  to  bring  npon  him  any  loa. 
Then  the  Idng  rode  to  where  the  com  bad  stood,  and  saw 
it  was  laid  fiat  on  the  earth  ;  and  he  rode  roondthe 
field  and  said,**  I  expect, bonder,  that  God  will  repair 
thy  loss,  so  that  the  field,  within  a  week,  will  be  better;" 
and  it  proved  the  best  of  the  com,  as  the  king  had  said. 

Before  meeting  the  hostile  bonders  who  came 
out  to  oppose  his  progress,  Olaf  persuaded  his 
motley  followers  to  be  baptized,  though  some  de- 
serted him  rather  than  become  Christians.  Before 
the  battle  the  king  harangued  the  troops.  He 
said, — 

**  We  will  have  all  our  men  distinguished  by  a  mart 
so  as  to  be  a  field-token  upon  their  helmets  and  ihields, 
by  painting  the  holy  cross  thereupon  with  white  oohmr. 
When  we  come  into  battle  we  shall  all  have  one  coos- 
tersign  and  field-cry, — 'Forward,  forward,  ChristiaB 
men !  cross  men  I  king*s  men  1 '  We  must  dnw  np  ov 
men  in  thinner  ranks,  because  we  have  fewer  people. 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  let  them  surround  us  with  their 
men." 

Finn  Ameson,  one  of  his  leaders,  spoke  as  modi 
to  the  point. 

"  We  should  go  with  armed  hand  over  all  the  iahS' 
bited  places,  plunder  all  the  goods,  and  bum  all  the 
habitations,  and  leave  not  a  hut  standing,  and  thes 
punish  the  bonders  for  their  treason  against  their  so▼^ 
reign.  I  think  many  a  man  will  then  cast  himself  looee 
from  the  bonder's  army,  when  he  sees  smoke  and  flane 
at  home  on  his  him,  and  does  not  know  how  it  is  going 
with  children,  wives,  or  old  men,  fathers,  mothen,  and 
other  connexions."  When  Finn  had  ended  his  speeeh, 
it  met  with  general  applause ;  for  many  thought  well  of 
such  a  good  occasion  to  make  booty,  and  all  thought  the 
bonders  well  deserved  to  suffer  damage ;  and  they  al» 
thought  it  probable,  what  Finn  said,  that  many  wo«M 
in  this  way  be  brought  to  forsake  the  assembled  amy  of 
the  bonders.  Thormod  Kolbrunarsoald  made  these 
verses  to  the  same  effect : — 

**  Fire  house  and  hut  throu^out  the  land! 
Buni  all  around,  our  mountjun-band ! 
And  with  our  good  swords  stout  and  bold. 
The  king's  own  we*ll  win  back,  and  hold.^ 

In  the  Appendix,  Mr.  Laing  has  given  a  transb- 
tion  of  what  is  considered  an  interpolation  of  the 
Heimskringla,  which,  among  other  things^  contains 
the  account  of  voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  Amen* 
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et,  or  whftt  is  there  called  Vlnland,  which  must 
have  been  written  nearly  a  century  before  Colum- 
bus repaired  to  Iceland,  to  obtain  the  nautical  in- 
formation which  encouraged  him  to  undertake  his 
iirst  Toyage  of  disoovery.  This  is  certainly  not 
the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  Chronicle, 
though  it  forms  no  part  of  the  Sagas  of  Snorro ;  yet 
we  cannot  enter  upon  it,  nor  yet  on  the  different 
campaigns  of  Magnus  Barefoot  in  Ireland,  where 
he  fell  in  battle,  and  in  the  Scottish  Islands,  though 
this  saga  is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  Not  less  so 
are  the  adventures  of  the  conquering  Northmen  in 
Spain,  and  of  Sigurd  the  Crusader  in  Palestine. 

We  might  go  on  through  the  whole  of  these 
really  fascinating  yolumes  without  knowing  when 
to  stop :  we  are  constrained  to  rein  up  somewhat 
abruptly,  heartily  thanking  Mr.  Laing  for  an  addi- 
tion to  popular  literature,  which  delightfully  ful- 
fils the  highest  use  of  books,  by  telling  men  what 
men  hare  done ;  and  communities,  how  jealous 
and  watchful  of  their  rulers,  and  of  their  laws 
and  liberties,  were  those  glorious  old  Northmen,  to 


whom  we  owe  our  free  institutions  and  the  spiiit 
to  maintain  them. 

We  may  not  inaptly  leave  off  with  this  snatch 
of  song,  composed,  not  by  an  ordinary  Scald,  but 
by  the  Sigurd  who  is  the  hero  of  the  15th  Saga, 
and  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century.  He  was  at  the  time  a  fugitive  in  the 
caverns  of  a  fiord.  The  Laplanders  were  con- 
structing boats  for  him,  on  which  the  sinews  of 
deer  were  used  instead  of  nails,  and  willow  twigs 
instead  of  knees,  while  he  merrily  sung,— 

In  the  LapUnd  tent, 

Brave  days  -we  spent. 
Under  the  grey  bix^  tree ; 

In  bed  or  on  bank. 

We  knew  no  rank, 
And  a  merry  crew  were  we. 

Good  ale  went  round. 

As  we  sat  on  the  ground. 
Under  the  grey  birch  tree  ; 

And  up  with  the  smoke 

Flew  laugh  and  joke, 
And  a  merry  erew  wore  we. 


THE  NORSEMEN. 


Suggested  by  the  peniaal  of  an  article  on  the  Hetmskringla,  in  the  May  Number  of  Taits  MagaxmB, 


Oh  !  wild  and  Ranio  legendry, 

Thou  breath'at  a  living  fire, 
As  storm-vrinds  to  wild  melody 

Had  woke  the  minstrera  lyre. 
A  sound,  as  if  deep  ocean's  waves 

With  midnight's  breezes  sung, 
This  chaot'st  &on  o'er  the  heroes'  graves 

Whose  knells  the  Past  hath  rang. 

We  read  of  fell  Bersericer  rage, 

And  feel  our  fibres  glow 
With  sympathetio  ire  to  wage 

Like  conflict  with  the  foe. 
We  long  to  roam  the  stormy  main, 

Wild  Norseman-King,  with  thee. 
And,  scoming  every  dastard-chain, 

To  live  for  ever  firee. 

Oh  !  Rolf,  thou  monarch  stern  and  bold, 

Who  Normandy  didst  claim, 
My  sires,  if  legends  trath  have  told, 

With  thee  were  heirs  of  fame : 
The  chivahio  De  Gournay  race. 

To  knightly  minstrels  dear, 
These  joined  in  Rolf's  wild  ocean-chase, 

Dark  harbingers  of  fear. 
Oh !  in  thy  tales,  thou  War- Age  grim. 

Such  spells  of  magic  lie. 
As  nerve  to  strength  each  manly  limb, 

And  fire  each  youthfhl  eye  ; 
And  gasing  on  the  glorious  strife, 

That  hour  we  all  forget. 
Which  came,  with  death  and  anguish  rife. 

When  battle's  son  had  set. 


Then  weakness  gasped  its  all  away. 

And  youth  its  freshness  lost. 
And  fierce  despair,  'neath  starlight's  ray, 

Its  arms  to  heaven  uptost ; 
And  beauty  in  its  anguish  wild 

Above  the  dying  bent, 
And  fiends  in  fearful  gladness  smiled, 

And  horrible  content. 

Oh !  think  we  but  on  scenes  like  these, 

A  change  comes  o'er  the  soul ; 
We  hate  these  monarchs  of  the  seas, 

And  long  for  battle's  goal : 
To  meet  them  in  their  tyrant  ire. 

And  guarding  the  oppress'd, 
To  cope  their  eager  fire  with  fire, 

And  breast  oppose  to  breast. 

Yes,  'twas  a  passing  thought  alone 

Could  make  us  wish  as  they 
To  triumph  in  each  victim's  moan, 

And  weaker  brethren  slay. 
Thanks  be  to  heav'n  !  the  Christian  Faith, 

A  nobler  goal  bath  given : 
The  lightning  blast  may  rend  and  scathe. 

Bat  incense  soars  to  heaven. 

So  may  our  thoughts,  and  words,  and  deeds. 

To  that  blest  clime  aspire ; 
And  shrink  we  like  to  bending  reeds, 

From  hate,  and  rage,  and  ire ! 
Yet  should  the  oppressor  dars  to  blast 

The  weak  with  tyrani  powers. 
Then  rash  we  to  the  strife  at  last, 

Then  Norsemen's  strength  be  ours  l—* A.  G« 


THECKLA'S  SONG.— From  Schiller. 


The  clonda  sweep  onward,  the  forests  roar, 
The  maiden  roams  by  the  Ocean's  shore  ; 
Tae  bUlows  they  tamble  and  dash  with  might,! 
^  weeps,  as  she  aings  to  the  darksome  night, 
And  the  flash  of  the  forked  levin. 
VOL.  XI.^HO.  cxxvi. 


'^  The  world  it  is  dreary— the  heart  is  dead. 
Its  hopes  are  all  wither'd,  its  bloom  all  fled. 
Oh,  Mary  Mother,  thy  child  recall, 
I  have  lived  and  have  loved.    1  have  tasted  all 
Earth's  joys^— take  me  hence  to  thy  heaven  I" 
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LIFE  OF  BEAU  BRUMMELL.* 


Thb  eccentric  coxcomb  who,  in  his  time,  adorned 
many  a  tale,  is  here  before  the  world  pointing  a 
moral :  a  grave  and  sad  one.  We  opened  these 
volumes,  as  many  will  do,  under  the  impression 
that  nothing  satisfactory  could  be  made  of  their 
empty  and  frivolous,  if  not  worthless,  subject.  This 
was  a  mistaken  notion :  there  is  matter  of  grave  in- 
struction, as  well  as  of  warning,  in  the  life  and  death  of 
poor  BeauBrummell — the  dethroned,  exiled,  idiotic 
pauper,  who  for  twenty  years^  unchallenged,  wielded 
the  sceptre  of  the  empire  of  fashion  in  its  most 
exclusive  periods,  and  was  a  finer  gentleman  than 
his  early  patron  ''the  first  gentleman  in  Europe." 
Folly  will  probably,  in  its  many  future  flights, 
never  again  arise  in  English  society  in  the  fantastic 
shape  it  assumed  in  the  inventor  of  the  starched 
neckcloth  and  the  creator  of  the  peerless  tie.  But 
if  bucks,  beaux,  and  macaronies,  like  dandies  and 
exquisites,  should  become  obsolete,  there  is,  we 
fear,  no  doubt  of  the  re-appearance  of  the  same 
character  in  essentials;  even  though  disguised  in 
the  neat,  if  somewhat  prim,  attire  and  garniture 
of  Young  England.  And  what  an  advance  is  this 
same  ''  Young  England,"  even  in  its  most  conceited 
and  pragmatical  aspect^ upon  theBrummell  period: 
the  age  of  eau  sucre,  rubrics  and  missals^  and  coU 
larless  coats  and  quaint  hats^  upon  that  of  faro, 
Roman  punch,  stand),  and  patent  blacking !  The 
difference  may,  indeed,  be  more  apparent  than 
substantial ;  but  that  there  is  a  difiBrence  in 
favour  of  our  own  times^  admits  not  of  a  doubt. 
The  middle  and  lower  classes  have  forced  the 
upper  ranks  to  reform  their  morals  and  improve 
their  manners.  There  is  not  only  greater  external 
decorum  to  be  found  among  them  than  was  seen  in 
the  era  of  the  old  Duke  of  Queensberry,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Selwyn,  and 
Brummell,  but  more  virtue.  Tliat  ''glass  of 
fashion  and  mould  of  form,"  Beau  Brummell,  was, 
we  think,  far  firom  being  the  worst  specimen  of  the 
school.  His  sensuality  was  not  of  the  grossest 
type,  nor  his  selfishness  of  the  malignant  kind. 
He  wanted  force  of  character  to  be  even  a  good 
hater,  though,  like  other  gnats  and  small  reptiles, 
he  carried  a  sting,  and  could  promptly  use  it, 
whether  for  self-defence  or  annoyance.  To  view 
Brummell  carelessly,  one  might  fancy  that  there 
was  not  a  manly  element  in  his  composition ; 
yet,  if  we  may  implicitly  receive  the  information 
which  Captain  Jesse  has  collected  with  singular 
industry,  Brummell  had  some  redeeming  qualities. 
He  had,  for  example,  in  his  possession,  when  in 
very  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  letters  of  the 
Royal  Family,  of  Lord  Byron,  and  many  others, 
and  a  world  of  private  information,  which  was 
worth  gold  to  those  publishers  who  cater  for  the 
prurient  curiosity  of  the  virtuous  public ;  and  yet^ 
take  Brummell's  own  word  for  it,  he  would  not 
part  with  them,  because  their  publication  would 


*  The  Life  of  Qeoige  Brammell,  Esq.,eommonly  called  Bean 
Bnmunell.  By  Captain  Jease,  author  of  '*  Notea  of  a  Half- 
Pajr  in  Search  of  Health,"  &«.  &c.  2  yoU,  8vo,  with  Por- 
trait.   Saunders  &  Otle^. 


have  "compromised  many  families.**    Captain 
Jesse  states — 

Mr.  Leleax,  his  landlord  at  Calais,  also  infoimed  me, 
that  a  London  publisher  had  offered  his  lodger  &  thou- 
sand pounds  if  he  would  give  up  his  memoiis:  ^  When 
this  proposition  was  made  to  Mr.  BrumneU,*'  nid  Mr. 
Leleuz,  *^  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  I  frequently  uked 
him  why  he  did  not  aoeopt  it  t  To  this  he  BBnally 
made  some  fVivolous  excuse  ;  but  on  one  occanon,  whn 
pressed  hard  for  his  real  reason,  he  said, '  I  promised 
the  Duchess  of  York  that  I  would  not  publish  anynotci 
of  mine  during  the  life-time  of  Qeorge  the  Fourth  or  his 
brothers  ;  and  I  am  under  so  many  obligatioai  to  her, 
and  have  such  a  deep  respect  for  her  geseroni  uA 
amiable  conduct  to  me  m  our  early  iHendshipi  andsisce, 
that  I  would  rather  go  to  jail  than  forfeit  mv  word.  She 
is  the  only  link  that  bhids  me  in  this  matter.* " 

Brummell  is  helieved  to  have  kept  a  jonmal  at 
one  time,  or  to  have  written  his  reminiscences;  and 
it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  that  some  of  his  pri- 
vate papers,  and  tiie  letters  which  he  received,  may 
still  he  in  existence ;  hut  he  never  put  them  to  sale. 
Captain  Jesse's  information  regarding  the  individnal, 
who  cannot  have  heen  altogether  insignificant,  as 
his  sayings  and  doings  have  so  often  been  cazefuDy 
described  in  prose  and  verse  by  Moore  and  Bolwer, 
and  twenty  more,  was  procured  either  from 
Brummell's  most  intimate  early  friends,  or  is  the 
result  of  his  own  personal  ohsenration,  or  of  those 
of  the  individuals  who  saw  moat  of  him  in 
his  latter  years  in  Calais  or  at  Caen.  Of  all  the 
portraits  of  him  which  have  appeared  in  fiction, 
the  Beau,  and  he  was  no  had  judge,  considered 
Trebeck,  in  Mr.  Listers  novel,  Granby,  as  the 
most  successful.  But  as  Captain  Jeose's  delinea- 
tion is  of  the  true  man,  we  shall  lose  no  more  time 
with  the  shadowy  beaux.— -Bnunmell,  like  everyone 
else  possessed  of  little  original  strength  of  character, 
was  in  a  great  measure  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances. Had  he  been  so  fortunate  as^  like  meet  of 
his  early  noble  associates,  to  have  been  bom  to  a 
good  entailed  estate,  he  might  in  venerable  age 
have  gone  down  to  the  grave  in  as  mnch  peace  and 
respect  as  the  great  majority  of  them.  But  the  £it» 
of  a  man  who,  fbr  his  means,  was  of  the  most  extra- 
vagant habit^  who  was  too  careless  and  insolent  or 
fond  of  his  joke,  to  retain  royal  fiavour,  and  with- 
out it,  had  small  chance  of  ever  tasting  the  fat  of 
officifld  patronage, — ^who  possessed  no  useful  qoaiity 
whatever,  and  had  nothing  better  to  depend  on 
than  the  assistance  of  fashionable  friends, — ^waa  not 
ill  to  foresee.  It  is  also,  we  think,  questionable  if 
his  influence  in  his  own  frivoloua  circle  ever  was 
so  great  as  baa  been  represented.  His  diverting 
impertinences,  and  the  dauntless  *  elftontery  by 
which  his  pretensions  were  supported,  appear  to 
have  been  submitted  to  for  the  amusement  they 
afforded.  He  obtained  the  run  of  several  noble 
houses  as  a  bufiPbon  of  a  quite  new  species;  who 
was,  moreover,  unexceptionable  in  manners,  en- 
dowed with  several  small  accomplishments,  and  a 
perfect  dresser.  With  all  his  real  vogue  and  all^ 
influence,  he  never  was  able  to  achieve  an  advanta- 
geous match,  though  it  is  said  he  made  repeated  ma- 
trimonial attempts.    In  short,  the  last  ofthe  beaux 
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mxy,  we  Biupeet^  Iiay»  been  in  the  higher  elides  of 
his  time  something  vezy  much  in  kind,  or  in  mo- 
tives of  scceptance,  thongh  differing  prodigiouely 
io  degree,  £rom  the  Master  Tom  Thumb  of  our  day : 
with  this  unportant  difference,  that  Bnumnell 
was  all  along  ruining  himself  in  fortune  and  char- 
acter, while  Tom,  we  hope,  is  feathering  his  little 
nest  from  fashion's  fluttering  plumes.  We  have 
said,  *^  the  last  of  the  Beaus,"  for  there  has  been 
a  saceession  of  them,  from  Beau  Hewitt,  the  ori- 
ginal of  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  (to  whom  belongs  the 
honour  of  softening  and  refining  the  rude  English 
^  Damn  me"  into  ^^Demme/')  down  to  Brummell, 
through  <'  Bean  Wilson," ''  Beau  FiekHng/'  ''Beau 
Nash,"  ''Beau  Edgeworth,"  and  other  beaux  of 
lesser  note.  The  Beau  dynasty  has  in  general 
been  as  unfortunate  as  worthless  or  despicable. 
Brammell  was  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the  ex- 
ikd  race.  So  £Ekr  as  mere  dress  was  concerned, 
Brammell  was  indeed  no  beau*  Instead  of  running 
riot  in  fantastical  forms  and  colours,  his  dress  is 
said  to  hare  been  the  model  of  cleanliness,  neat- 
ness, good  taste,  and  exquisite  propriety.  He  held 
it  a  riohtion  of  good  taste,  and  deep  humiliation,  to 
be  dressed  in  any  way  that  attracted  attention. 
His  foppery  and  affectations  lay  as  much  in  saying 
things  to  startle,  and  sting,  and  make  himself  felt» 
if  not  for  the  p(»nt  of  his  wit,  then  for  the  coolness 
of  his  hnpudence.  He  could  not  have  wanted  oon- 
sideiable  talent^  nor,  on  some  rather  trying  occa- 
sions, was  he  deficient  in  spirit.  He  would  not  vail 
his  cap  to  the  Fkinee  of  Wales^  and  he  could  con- 
front Geoige  the  Fourtii ;  nay,  overbear  his  old 
boon  companion  and  pupil  in  the  art  of  personal 
decoration.  He  appears  to  have  shown,  when 
roused  by  indignation^  and  when  put  to  the  trial,  a 
Kallj  masterly  power  of  self-posseadon,  or  else  the 
very  sablime  of  impudence.  He  had  been  trained 
in  a  good  school,  and  was  an  apt  pupil. 

Brammell  had  a  grandfather.  The  honest  man 
was  a  confectioner  in  Bury  Street^  St.  James's; 
snd  the  destinies  of  the  family  were  fixed  by 
Charles  Jenkinson  the  first  Lord  Liverpool  tak- 
ing hb  famished  apartments.  This  brought  the 
fatore  minister  into  contact  with  the  father  of 
Brummell,thenasmartboy.  Young  Mr.  Brammell, 
first  appointed  a  Clerk  of  the  Treasury  by  the  in- 
terest of  Jenkinson,  prospered  in  his  various  offices, 
iintil  he  was  able  to  leave  his  two  sons  and  his 
daughter,  £30,000  each.  How  a  man  who,  we  are 
told,  lived  handsomely,  and  entertained  the  nota- 
bilities of  the  day,  could  save  so  much  out  of  his 
official  salary,  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain,  save  on 
the  principle  of  the  Scottish  herd-boy,  who,  when 
uU  the  amount  of  his  wages,  naively  replied, 
''The  wi^  is  no  that  muclde  to  speak  o^— but 
abootabig  house  like  yon,  ane  Jhidi^  hantle  orra 
things.'* 

Mr.  Bnunnell  made  himself  very  useful  to  Lord 
North,  and  his  Lordship  was  not  unmindfiil  of 
^uthful  nrviee.  His  son,  George,  Beau  Bmm- 
n»ll,  was  bom  in  1778,  and  in  1790  appears  with 
his  elder  bvother  on  the  list  of  Eton  School,  where 
he  was  noted  for  quiet  gentlemanly  manners,  ready 
wit,  and  the  extreme  neatness  of  his  dress,  and 
caUed  «  Budt  BmmmeU,*'  though  this  fact  seems 


questionable.  He  never  engaged  in  quarrels,  and 
was  never  flogged.  A  rough,  old  fox-hunting 
squire  assured  Captain  Jesse  of  thb  fact,  add- 
ing, "  And  a  man  is  not  worth  a  d — ^n  who  is  not 
flogged  through  the  school"  Brummell's  scholastic 
attainments  were  toasting  cheese  to  the  entire  sa- 
tufaction  of  the  lad,  the  captain  of  his  boarding- 
house,  whose  fag  he  wasfor  three  years,and  learning 
to  write  Latin  verses,  which  in  old  age  and  exile 
he  stUl  practised  witii  great  facility.  Having  de- 
licately toasted  the  cheese,  he  was  rewarded  with 
his  fair  share  of  it.  Be  was  not  remarkable  for 
rowing,  cricketing,  or  other  robust  exercises ;  but 
he  was  lively,  funny,  good-humoured,  and  smart 
at  repartee.  On  leaving  Eton,  he  went  to  Oxford, 
and  was  entered  at  Oriel,  where  be  added  tp  his 
previous  stock  of  comic  songs  and  good  stories,  and 
after  a  short  stay,  left  the  university  with  a  higl| 
convivial  reputation,  to  enter  **  the  Tenth  Hu*» 
sars,"  or  Prince's  Own.  Amidst  that  distinguished 
corps,  his  genius  seems  to  have  hovered  long  after 
he  left  it  The  young  comet  was  only  sixteen, 
and  in  good  hands  might  have  become  something 
very  diflferent  from  a  **  beau,"  when  his  fate  waa 
influenced,  if  not  fixed,  by  the  commencement  of 
his  ill-starred  intimacy  with  the  Prince.  The 
circumstances  are  thus  related  : — 

AecordiBg  to  Brammell's  own  statement,  he  had  been 
presented  to  the  heir-apparent  on  the  Terrace  at  Windsor^ 
when  a  boy  at  Eton  ;  and  he  need  to  say  that  his  snbse- 
qnent  intimacy  with  his  Royal  Highness  grew  ont  of  the 
alight  notice  with  which  he  was  then  favonred.  A  con<r 
temporary  and  friend  of  his  told  me,  that,  on  bis  arriyal 
in  London,  some  of  the  caterers  for  the  Mnce's  amuse- 
ment informed  him  that  tiie  yonng  Etonian  had  grown 
np  a  second  Selwyn,  upon  which  his  Royal  Highness  ior 
timated  a  desire  to  see  him  again.  A  party  was  ao- 
cordingly  made  for  this  purpose;  and  George, not  being 
emharrassed  by  any  real  modesty,  as  many  eimilarly 
ntuated  would  have  been,  acquitted  himself  so  much  to 
the  Prince's  satisfbetion,  that  the  fortunate  result  was 
the  cifi  of  the  cometoy  already  fl|M>ken  of. 

Adorned  with  the  rich  uniform  of  the  Tenth,  which  hii 
sli^t  but  handsome  figure  was  well  calculated  to  show 
off,  and  brought  forward  under  the  auspices  of  his  royal 
patron,  Brammell  found  himself  at  once  in  the  highest 

society  in  the  eountry Though  BrammeU 

was  only  sixteen  yeais  of  age,  a  mero  boy,  wh^  he  en. 
teied  the  Tenth,  and  the  prince  wa£  then  two-and-thirty, 
his  partiality  for  the  young  comet  did  not  surprise  those 
who  were  about  his  Royal  Highness  :  for  he  was  well 
known  to  have  a  strong  predilection  for  companions  who 
had  any  marked  peculiarities  of  character  about  them  : 
hence  his  former  intimacy  with  Lord  Barrymore,  George 
Hanger,  and  several  others.  George  Brnmmeli  was  m 
original  too,  and  a  genius  in  his  way;  for  how  oonid  his 
wit,  assuraaee,  and  agreeable  manners  have  been  ae* 
quired  at  that  early  age!  Many  were  the  marks  of  royal 
fkvour  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  with  thai  piecipita» 
tion  of  preference  which  characterized  his  Boyal  High* 
nees's  conduct  towards  his  favourites,  he  wasseon jrtaced 
on  a  footing  of  intimacy  wholly  ineooaistent  with  theur 
relative  positions  in  life. 

The  Tenth  were  almost  always  either  at  Brighton  or 
in  London  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  Caroline 
of  Brunswick  to  celebrate  her  marriage  with  the  heliv 
apparent,  a  party  of  the  regimeni,  eonimaaded  by  Lord 
Edward  Somerset,  escorted  her  ftom  Greenfndi  to  St. 
James's.  At  the  angust  ceremony  Bronuaell  was  m 
personal  attendanee  upon  the  prince  as  a  kind  of  oMmi* 
lUr  (Pktmneur;  he  aim  went  down  with  the  happy 
couple  to  Windsor;  and  his  description  of  the  honey- 
moon was  in  strong  contrast  to  the  one  given  by  the 
Princess  herself  in   the  **  Diary  illustrative  of  the 
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Times  of  George  the  Fourth."  Bnimmeirs  accoant  of 
these  espousals  must^  however,  have  been  tolerably  au- 
thentic 

His  intimacies  with  his  brother  officers  also 
facilitated  Brummell's  reception  into  high,  and, 
for  him,  veiy  dangerous  society ;  and  he  soon  be- 
gan to  draw  attention,  not  so  much  by  his  powers 
of  amusement — ^for  many  men  could  tell  good 
stories — ^but  by  strokes  of  impudence,  not  without 
wit,  which  other  and  older  men  would  not  have 
hazarded.  Of  regimental  duty  he  knew  nothing ; 
and,  indeed,  the  Prince  could  not  spare  his  amus- 
ing young  companion  to  his  regiment.  He  was 
made  a  captain  after  barely  three  years  of  a  ser- 
mcej  of  which  he  literally  knew  nothing;  and  then 
resigned,  accounting  for  the  step,  whatever  the  mo- 
tive might  be,  in  this  way  :— 

Brummell,  according  to  the  account  he  gave  me,  made 
his  way  to  the  Prince,  who  expressed  some  surprise  that 
he  should  befikvonred  with  a  visit  from  Aim  at  such  an 
unusual  hour,  when  the  Beau,  after  due  apology,  said,— 
«*  Why  the  fact  is,  your  Royal  Highness,  I  have  heard 
that  we  are  ordered  to  Manchester.  Now,  you  must  be 
aware  how  disagreeable  this  would  be  to  uw ;  I  really 
«uld  not  go  i-Ahink^  your  Royal  Highness,  ManeketUr  I 
Besides,"  and  here  was  an  instance  of  his  tact,  '*^oti 
would  not  be  there.  I  have,  therefore,  with  your  Royal 
Highness's  permission,  determined  to  sell  out."—**  Oh  ! 
by  all  means,  Brummell,"  said  the  Prince,  **do  as  you 
please,  do  as  you  please."  And  accordingly  he  resigned 
with  the  most  perfect  indifference,  and  before  he  was  of 
age,  his  troop  in  the  Tenth— at  that  time  the  most 
dashing  regiment  in  the  army  1 

He  was  not  yet  of  age ;  but  on  coming  into 
possession  of  his  thirty  thousand  pounds,  the  third 
part  of  the  savings  of  his  industrious  father,  he 
formed  one  of  those  exquisite  sm^dl  bachelor  estab- 
lishments, which  Bulwer,  and  some  of  the  fashion- 
able novelists,  have  delighted  to  describe.  At  No.  4^ 
Chesterfield  Street,  May  Fair,  he  and  his  man-cook 
had  the  honour  of  giving  small  recherche  dinners  to 
the  Prince  and  other  congenial  spirits.  We  are  told, 
however,  that  there  was  nothing  outrageously  ex- 
travagant in  his  establishment:  he  did  not  yet 
play,  he  kept  no  carriage,  and  his  stud  consisted 
of  only  two  horses.  But  here  is  the  outer  man  of 
the  autocrat  of  fashion,  the  third  great  man  of  his 
age, — BrummeU,  Napoleon,  and  Byron,  according 
to  the  latter,  forming  the  triumvirate.  Brummell 
was  of  the  exact  height  of  the  Apollo,  and  so  re- 
markably well-shaped,  that  he  might  have  made  a 
livelihood  as  an  artbt's  model. 

His  face  was  rather  long,  and  complexion  fair ;  his 
whiskers  inclined  to  sandy,  and  hair  light  brown.  His 
features  were  neither  plain  nor  handsome:  but  his  head 
was  well-shaped,  the  forehead  being  unusually  high  ; 
showing,  according  to  phrenological  development,  more 
of  the  mental  than  the  animal  .passions— the  bump  of 
self-esteem  was  very  prominent. 

The  features  were  flexible,  the  voice  very  pleaa- 
ing,  the  how  perfection  ;  and  if  he  was  a  beau  at 
all,  according  to  his  biographer  it  was  only  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word,from  being  **fine"  **hand- 
Bome." 

He  exercised  the  most  ooireot  taete  in  the  selection  of 
each  article  of  apparel,  of  a  form  and  colour  harmonious 
with  all  the  rest,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  per- 
fectly elegant  general  effect ;  and  no  doubt  he  spent 
sinch  time  and  pains  in  the  attainment  of  his  object. 

In  that  Jacobinical  era,  dress,  even  in  high 
wciety,  had  become  very  careless.  Croppedhajr  was 


the  latest  fashion ;  and  Charles  Fox  and  the  other 
**  macaronies "  who  had  once  worn  xed*heeied 
shoes,  had  degenerated  into  slovens. 

Brummell  was  one  of  the  first  who  revived  and  im- 
proved the  taste  for  dress ;  and  his  great  innovation  was 
effected  upon  neckcloths.  They  were  then  worn  with- 
out  stiffening  of  any  kind,  and  bagged  out  in  front,  rack- 
ing up  to  the  chin  in  a  roll.  To  remedy  this  obTioas 
awkwardness  and  inconvenience,  he  naed  to  have  bis 
slightly  starched;  and  a  reasoning  mind  must  allow 
that  there  is  not  much  to  object  to  in  this  reform. 

Certainly  not  much.  Brummell  did  not  reach 
perfection  in  the  tie  all  at  once. 

If  the  cravat  was  not  properly  tied  at  the  first  effort, 
or  inspiring  impulse,  it  was  always  rejected.  His  Talet 
was  coming  down  stairs,  one  day,  with  a  quantity  of 
tumbled  neckcloths  under  his  arm,  and  being  interrogated 
on  the  subject,  solemnly  replied,  **  Oh,  they  are  o«r  fiul- 
ures."  Practice  like  this,  of  course,  made  him  perfect ; 
and  his  tie  soon  became  a  model  that  was  imitated,  br» 
never  equalled. 

Posterity,  nay,  the  present  age^  muat  long  to 
know  the  secret  of  Brummell's  wonderful  success. 
An  eye-witness  thus  describes  the  delicate  opera- 
tion : — 

The  collar,  which  was  always  fixed  to  his  shirt,  wis 
so  large,  that,  before  being  folded  down,  it  oom^etelj 
hid  his  head  and  face,  and  the  white  neckcloth  was,  at 
least,  a  fbot  in  height.  The  first  coup  d'arvka  was  aide 
with  the  shirt  collar,  which  he  folded  down  to  its  proper 
size ;  and  Brummell  then  standing  before  the  glass,  with 
his  chin  poked  up  to  the  ceiling,  by  the  gentie  and  gra- 
dual declension  of  his  lower  jaw,  creased  the  oarat  to 
reasonable  dimensions,  the  form  of  each  sueoeediBg 
crease  being  perfected  with  the  shirt  which  be  had  jnst 
discarded. 

His  morning  dress  was  similar  to  that  of  every  other 
gentleman ;  Hessians  and  pantaloons,  or  top-boots  aad 
buckskins,  with  a  blue  coat,  and  a  lisht  or  bnff-oolosred 
waistcoat ;  of  course  fitting  to  admiration  on  the  best 
figure  in  England.  His  dress,  of  an  evening,  was  a  bhM 
coat  and  white  waistcoat,  black  pantaloons  whidi  bst- 
toned  tight  to  the  ancle,  striped  silk  stockings,  aad 
opera-hat ;  in  fact,  he  was  always  carefully  dresMd,  but 
never  the  slave  of  fashion.    Still  he  criticized  seTcrely 

the  dress  of  others A  nobleman  now  liTing 

told  me,  that  when  he  was  a  young  man,  Bnmiaiell  mH 
only  noticed  him  a  good  deal,  but,  from  the  wray  in 
which  he  patronized  him,  eridently  appeared  to  tfai&k 
that  he  was  doing  him  a  great  kindness.  They  were 
walking  together,  arm-in-arm,  one  day  up  St.  James's 
Street,  when  BrummeU  suddenly  stopped,  and  a^ed 

Lord what  he  called  those  things  on  his  feet. 

**  Why,  shoes  1"  he  replied.  **  Shoes,  an  they  T  aaid 
Brummell  doubtfully,  and  stooping  to  look  at  then; 
**  I  thought  they  were  slippers  !" 

On  another  occasion,  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  asked 
him  for  an  opinion  on  his  new  coat  Bmmmell  exa- 
mined him  from  head  to  foot  with  as  much  atteotion  w 
an  adjutant  of  the  Life-Guaids  would  the  eentries  en  a 
drawing-room  day.  **  Turn  round,"  said  the  Beaa. 
His  Grace  did  so,  and  the  examination  was  oontinued 
in*  front.  When  it  was  concluded,  Brummell  stepped 
forward,  and  feeling  the  lappel  deliealely  with  his 
thumb  and  finger,  said,  in  a  most  eamest  asd  amusisg 
manner,  **  Bedford,  do  you  call  this  thing  a  ooat !" 

Why  record  the  names  of  the  tailors  of  wh<ffli 
Brummell's  patronage  made  the  fortune^  since  their 
services  are  no  longer  to  be  obtained  on  any  tenas. 
The  same  artists  fashioned  the  TeetmraLts  of  the 
Prince.  One  of  them,  when  consulted  by  a  young 
baronet,  who,  like  so  many  hopeful  youths,  fol- 
lowed Brummell  in  dress,  at  a  humble  distance, 
remarked, — 

**  Why,  Sir,  the  Prince  wears  soparfine,  and  Mr. 
Brummell  the  Bath  coating ;  but  it  is  immat«ial  which 
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yon  ehooM,  Sir  John ;  yon  most  be  right.  Soppose,  Sir, 
we  say  Baih  eoatiog;  I  think  Mr.  Bmnunell  has  a 
triiie  the  preference." 

Brummell'B  good  taste  in  dress  was  not  his  least  re- 
eommendation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by 
irhom  his  adTioe,  on  this  important  subject,  was  con- 
stuUy  sought,  and,  for  a  long  time,  studiously  followed. 
Mr.  Thomas  Raikes  says,  in  his  ^  France,"  that  his 
Royal  Highness  would  go,  of  a  morning,  to  Chesterfield 
Street  to  watch  the  progress  of  his  friend's  toilet,  and 
remain  till  so  late  an  hour,  that  he  sometimes  sent 
away  his  horses,  and  insisted  on  Brummell's  giving  him 
a  quiet  dinner,  which  generally  ended  in  a  deep  potation. 

After  their  quarrel,  howeyer,  the  Prince  spoke  of  his 
former  friend  as  a  mere  block,  which  a  tailor  might  use 
with  adTantage  to  show  off  the  particular  cut  of  a  coat. 

....  In  fact  the  Prince,  not  Brummell,  was  the 
Meeanas  of  tailors ;  and  perhaps  no  king  of  England 
erer  devoted  so  much  time  to  the  detaUisi  of  his  own 
dressy  or  devising  alterations  in  that  of  his  troops. 

The  sale  of  his  Majesty's  old  clothes  brought 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  they  must  hare  cost  a 
handred  thousand.  The  sable  lining  of  one  cloak 
eost  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  This  was  a  fit 
exemplar  for  poor  Brummell,  and  for  the  other 
flowers  and  hopes  of  the  kingdom !  If  we  are  to 
trust  Captain  Jesse's  judgment,  Brummell  was  in 
early  life  more  remarkable  for  a  passion  for  clean- 
liness than  the  love  of  dress.  In  this  respect  the 
fastidious  coxcombry  of  his  youth  forms  a  humi- 
liating contrast  with  the  squalor  of  his  age.  He 
objected  to  country  gentlemen  being  admitted  to 
Vatiers  club, — ^ihe  Crockford's  of  tt*t  day, — ^be- 
cause their  boots  smelt  of  the  stable,  and  of  bad 
blacking.  He  was  as  curious  and  extravagant  in 
anniF-boxes  and  canes,  and  their  **  nice  conduct," 
as  his  royal  patron ;  and  as  passionately  fond  of 
buhl  forniture,  and  articles  of  virhi.  He  pos- 
sewed  a  few  choice  books ;  read,  and  latterly  criti- 
ticized  the  fashionable  novels  and  poems,  drew 
neatly,  knew  something  of  music,  sung  fairly,  and 
^^ntte  and  stole  vert  de  aocUU;  had  a  very  elegant 
address  and  deportment ;  and  was  altogether  the 
accomplished  yfyM  gentleman  of  the  time  of  the 
Regency,  without  possessing  a  single  quality  use- 
fol  either  to  himself  or  the  world,  unless  those  we 
luire  mentioned  be  so.  With  the  qualities  he  pos- 
seted, he  was  a  welcome,  if  not  honoured  guest 
at  Wobum  Abbey,  Chatsworth,  Belvoir,  to  the 
Parilion,  and  with  the  Duke  of  York.  When  at 
Belvoir,  he  was  obliged  to  become  a  little  of  a 
^ortsmsn: — 

He  always  appeared  at  the  coverside  admirably  dress- 
ft^  ia  a  ^^te  eravat  and  white  tops;  which  latter,  either 
M  or  RoMason,  his  valet,  introduced,  and  which  event- 
ually soperseded  the  brown  ones :  his  horses  were  always 
D  as  high  ttmdition  as  himself,  their  ooats  looking  like 
alt* 

But  Brummell's  ambition  was  not  merely  to 
shine  in  the  fashionable  world.  He  must  sway, 
and  he  did  sway.  It  is  related  that  a  Duchess 
whispered  her  daughter,  when,  for  the  first  time, 
»en  at  Almacks— 

'  Do  yon  see  that  gentleman  near  the  door !  He  is 
w^ipeakmg  to  Lord ."— «  Yes,  I  see  Mm,"  re- 
plied the  light-hearted,  and  as  yet  nnsophisticated  girl ; 

who  is  he  V  «  A  person,  my  dear,  who  will  probably 
eome  aad  speak  to  us  ;  and  if  he  enters  into  conversation, 
be  caieftil  to  give  him  a  favourable  impression  of  you  : 
w ,"  and  she  sunk  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  he  is  the  ce- 
lebrated Mr.  Bmmmell.'' 

^^dame  de  Stftel  was  afraid  the  Beau  might  not 


like  her ;  and  when  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank 
accused  him  of  inveigling  his  son  into  a  low 
gambling  transaction,  he  defended  himself  by  say- 
ing, ''  Really,  I  did  my  best  for  the  young  man ; 
I  once  gave  him  my  arm  all  the  way  from  White's 
to  Watier's":— 

Cool  and  impertinent,  indeed,  were  the  speeches  that 
he  often  made,  and  the  tricks  that  he  played,  especially 
if  he  had  been  affronted,  or  in  self-defence ;  and  then, 
whether  his  impudent  remarks  were  levelled  at  a  shoe- 
black or  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  perfectly  immaterial 
to  him :  for,  however  unjustifiable  his  jokes  might  some- 
times be,  at  least  he  was  neyer  a  court  sycophant  or  a 
parasite.  His  sarcasms  were  generally  launched  at 
those  moving  in  the  same  society  as  himself,  at  toadies, 
and  rioh  and  assuming  parvenus  who  were  endeavouring 
to  force  themselves  into  notice;  not  at  people  whose 
habits  were  unobtrusive,  or  who  belonged  to  a  more  re- 
tired sphere  of  life. 

W^e  are  not  quite  sure  that  Brummell  is  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  being  a  discriminating  moral  sa- 
tirist. But  the  reader  may  judge  when  we  have 
cited  a  few  more  of  his  best  sayings: — 

*^  Brummell,  you  were  not  here,  yesterday,"  said  one 
of  his  club  fHends;  where  did  you  dine  !" — "  Dine  1 

why  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  R s.    I  believe 

he  wishes  me  to  notice  him, — hence  the  dinner ;  but,  to 
give  him  his  due,  he  desired  that  I  would  make  up  the 
party  myself,  so  X  asked  Alvanley,  Mills,  Pierrepoint, 
and  a  few  others;  and  I  assure  you  the  affair  turned  out 
quite  unique.  There  was  every  delicacy  in,  or  out  of 
season ;  the  Sillery  was  perfect,  and  not  a  wish  remained 
ungratified :  but,  my  dear  fellow,  conceive  my  astonish- 
ment when  I  tell  you  that  Mr.  Rogers  had  the  assurance 
to  sit  dovrn,  and  dine  with  us  I" 

On  another  occasion,  he  condescended  to  dine 
with  a  wealthy  young  gentleman,  now  a  grave 
senator,  but  then  ambitious  to  be  received  into 
Brummell's  regions. 

Before  they  separated,  he,  addressing  the  company, 
requested  to  know  who  was  to  have  the  honour  of  tak- 
ing him  to  Lady  Jersey's  that  evening.  **  I  will,"  said 
his  host,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  being  seen  to  enter 
her  ladyship's  drawing-room  in  his  company ;  **  wait  tiU 
my  guests  are  gone,  and  my  carriage  is  quite  at  your 
service."—**  Thank  you,  exceedingly,"  replied  Brummell, 
pretending  to  take  the  offer  in  a  litenJ  sense ;  **  very 
kind  of  you,  indeed  !  But,  D — k,"  and  he  assumed  an 
air  of  great  gravity,  **  pray  how  are  you  to  go !— you 
surely  would  not  like  to  get  up  behind !  No,  that  would 
not  be  right;  and  yet  it  will  scarcely  do  for  fn«  to  be 
seen  in  the  same  carriage  with  yoti."  There  was  an  in- 
voluntary roar  from  all  present,  in  which  Mr.  D— k, 
with  great  good  nature,  joined  heartily. 

But  Brummell  had  his  reverses.  One  night  he 
was  critically  stopped  on  Lady  Dungannon's  stair- 
case to  be  horrified  by  a  servant  whispering  that 
**  there  was  a  straw  in  his  shoe.''  The  hackney 
coach  conveyance  at  once  stood  revealed.  It  was 
reported  that  Brummell  considered  the  sedan  the 
only  vehicle  fit  for  a  gentleman  in  dress  ;  and  that 
his  own,  lined  with  white  quilted  satin,  with  down 
squabs,  and  a  white  sheep-skin  rug,  received  him 
at  his  dressing-room  door. 

It  was  firom  one  of'  his  odd  speeches  that  a  certain 
gentleman,  well  knovm  in  the  world,  received  the  sobri- 
quet of  Poodle  B ^g.    It  seems  tiiat  Mr.  B.  had,  in 

his  youth,  very  beautiful  hair,  which  curled  naturally ; 
and  it  vras  his  practice,  not  an  unusual  one  in  the  days 
of  curricles,  to  be  accompanied  in  his  by  his  French  dog. 
One  day  Brummell,  who  was  on  horseback,  met  them 
quietly  driving  together  in  the  park,  and  hailed  his  ftiend 

with,  **  Ah,  B ^g,  how  do  you  do  I — ^a  family  vehicle, 

I  see  1" 

His  affectation,  which  was  principally  assumed  for  the 
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purpose  of  amosing  those  abotxi  him,  w&s  another  ehar- 
scteristio  of  his  wit.  He  pretended  to  look  npon  the 
City  as  a  terra  incognita;  and  when  some  great  mer- 
chant requested  the  honour  of  his  company  at  dinner,  he 
replied,  "  With  pleasure,  if  you  will  promise  faithfully 
not  to  tell." 

When  a  friend  rallied  him  on  his  erident  want  of  sno- 
eess  in  a  matrimonial  speculation,  and  pressed  him  for 
the  reason  of  his  failure,  Bmmmell  replied  with  a  smile, 
"  Why,  what  could  I  do,  my  good  fellow,  but  cut  the 
connexion  1  I  discorered  that  Lady  Mary  actually  ate 
cabbage  1" 

Sheridan,  meeting  Bmmmell  one  day,  near  Charing 
Cross,  and  peroeiTing  that  he  appeared  anxious  to  aToid 
him,  accosted  him  thus :  **  Ah  I  Bmmmell,  my  fine  fel- 
low, where  hare  you  been  at  this  time  of  day  t" 

The  Prince  of  dandies  was  at  first  rather  nonplussed, 
but  at  length  drawled  out,  <*  Sherry,  my  dear  boy,  don't 
mention  that  you  saw  me  in  this  filthy  part  of  the  town. 
But  perhaps  I  am  rather  severe,  for  Ms  Grace  of  North* 
nmberland  resides  somewhere  about  this  spot,  if  I  don't 
mistake.  The  fact  Ib,  my  dear  boy,  I  have  been  in  the 
d-a-mn'd  City— to  the  Bank.  I  wish  they  would  remove  it 
to  the  West  £nd,for  re-al-ly  it  is  quite  a  bore  to  go  to  such 
a  place;  more  particularly  as  one  cannot  be  seen  in  one's 
own  equipage  beyond  Somerset  House,  and  the  hackney- 
eoaches  are  not  fit  for  a  chimney-sweeper  to  ride  in." 

We  hare  some  of  BntmmeirB  loye  letters,  or  com* 
plimentary  billets.  From  the  style  of  them,  and 
other  points  of  his  behaviour,  it  would  seem  that,  in 
playing  his  part,  he  had  studied  the  fops  of  the 
old  comedy,  and  the  Sir  Sedleys,  and  Sir  Clements 
of  Miss  Bnmey  8  novels,  who  display  the  same  f an- 
tastio  impertinence.  The  character,  was  certainly, 
as  we  think,  not  original,  but  Bmmmell  topped  it. 

Brummell  always  denied  that  the  cause  of  his 
tupture  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  the  anec- 
dote of  his  having  desired  his  Royal  Highness  to 
"ring  the  bell"— "Wales  ring  the  bell,"  or  "George 
ring  the  bell.*  Such  vulgar  rudeness  he  considered 
a  positive  impeachment  of  his  taste.  The  quarrel 
with  the  patron  who  had  helped  to  ruin  him,  is 
imputed  to  a  di£Ferent  cause. 

He  was  a  constant  guest  at  Carlton  House,  and  was 
distinguished  by  many  marks,  never  pecuniary  ones,  of 

his  royal  friend's  partiality  for  him 

Bmmmell,  as  well  as  his  friends,  attributed  his  quarrel 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  a  series  of  sarcastic  remarks, 
in  which  he  had  indulged  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert ;  indiscretions  that  he  was  led  into  bv  foolishly 
espousing  the  part  of  a  noble  lady  her  rival ;  but  his  ta- 
lent for  ridicule  once  enlisted  in  her  cause,  he  did  not 
spare  even  the  Prince  himself.  There  was  at  that  time 
a  burly  porter  at  Carlton-House,  nicknamed  **  Big  Ben," 
Who  was  BO  tall  that  he  could  look  over  the  gates;  and  as 
the  Regent  was  then  increasing  in  size,  Brummell  often 
designated  the  master  by  the  appellation  of  the  servant 
—and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  by  that  of ''  Benina."  It  is  also 
said,  that  he  annoyed  her  by  various  remarks  of  the  same 
kind  ;  and  that,  when  desired  by  the  Regent  at  a  ball  at 
Lady  Jersey's  to  call  her  carriage,  he  obeyed,  but  in 
doing  so,  substituted  the  word  mUirett  for  the  usual  one 
of  Mrs.,  and  laid  strong  emphasis  on  the  insulting  epi- 
thet. If  this  anecdote  is  trae,  no  wonder  that,  when  it 
came  to  the  lady's  ears,  as  well  as  the  Prince's,  with  the 
allusions  to  their  embonpoint,  (upon  which  subject  thev 
were,  as  people  frequently  are,  extremely  sensitive.)  such 
ill-timed  jokes  were  resented  ;  and  that  Brummell  was 
dismissed :  he  always,  however,  considered  that  the 
continuation  of  the  Regent's  anger  was  owing  to  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  whose  absurd  vanity  in  identifying  herself 
with  the  Crown  of  England— for  it  was  that  or  nothing 
—made  her  peculiarly  unforgiving  on  this  subject ;  and 
her  dislike  to  Fox  renders  it  probable  that  Brummell's 
opinion  was  correct.  Moore,  however,  in  a  parody  on  a 
telsbrated  Uttor  from  th^  Prince  Regent  to  tho  Dokeof 


York,  on  the  ISthof  Febmary,  1812,  gives  the  farmer 
the  credit  of  all  the  indignation  against  Bmmmell,  and 
adduces  another  well-known  mot  of  the  Bean's  as  the 
reason  of  it. 

<*  Neither  have  I  resentments,  nor  wish  tiiera  shoold  eome  ill 
To  mortel,  except,  now  I  think  onH,  Been  BmmmeU  ; 
Who  threatened  last  year,  in  a  BOpetfine  paarioa. 
To  cut  me,  and  bring  the  old  King  into  uahion.'^ 

But,  whatever  the  oanses  of  oifenoe  may  have  beei 
that  led  to  the  quarrel,  the  Beau  treated  the  alEair  with 
his  usual  assurance  ;  and  waging  war  upon  his  royal 
adversary^  assailed  him  with  ridicule  in  all  quarters,  aad 
affected  to  say,  that  he  had  himself  cut  the  eonnexioB. 
It  was  in  this  spirit,  no  doubt,  that  he  said  to  Colcnel 
MeMahon,  **  I  made  him  what  he  is,  and  I  ean  onaaks 
him."  Of  course,  after  this  break,  tiie  Regent  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  that  eoeomd, 
of  showing  the  world  that  he  was  no  longer  aazioos  ts 
continue  the  acquaintance.  An  oeoasiott  for  his  eod4^ 
presented  itself  not  long  after  in  a  morning  walk,  wimi 
the  Prince,  leaning  on  Lord  Molra's  arm,  met  Branuaell 

and  Lord  A ^,  coming  in  the  opposite  direction,  and, 

probably  with  the  intention  of  making  the  cut  more  exi- 
dent,  his  Royal  Highness  stopped  and  spoke  to  his  Lord- 
ship, without  noticing  the  Beau— little  thinking  that  he 
would  resent  it ;  great  therefore  must  have  bem  his  sur- 
prise and  annoyance,  as  each  party  turned  to  oontinae 
their  promenade,  to  hear  him  say  in  a  distinct  tone,  ex- 
pressive of  complete  ignorance  of  his  person, "  A , 

who's  your  fat  friend !" 

Brummell,  who  indulged  in  wtriontm  editions  of 
all  his  stories,  sometimes  said  that  this  quarrel  was 
owing  to  rivalry  in  ft  love  afiair,  in  which  he  of 
course  was  the  favourite  suitor.  A  correspondent  of 
Captain  Jesse's,  who  was  a  school-fellow  of  Brom- 
meU's,  gives  another  version  of  the  quarrel  and 
its  consequences,  and  probably  the  correct  one:— 

Brummell  had  never  taken  pains  to  please  Mrs.  Fitx- 
herbert,  who  persuaded  the  Prince  that  his  young  aaso- 
ciate  laughed  at  and  spoke  disrespeotAilly  of  him  behind 
his  back.  There  was  at  this  time  a  celebrated  boxer 
called  Big  Ben ;  there  was  also  a  vulgar  oorpnlent  mu, 
who  rode  daily  in  the  Park,  (as  the  Prince  did  then,  on 
a  remarkable  roan  horse,)  whose  name  was  Bei^amia 
something  or  other,  and  Bmmmell  got  into  the  habit  d 
speaking  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  amongst  his  intimalM 
as  '^  Our  Ben : "  this,  and  other  expressions  of  a  similar 
nature,  were  repeated  to  the  Prince,  who  was  gradually 
set  against  him. 

It  was,  I  believe,  (at  least  such  was  generally  re- 
ported to  be  the  case  at  the  dnbs)  shortly  after  this 
that  Charles  EUis  [the  present  Lord  Seaford]  invited 
the  I^inoe  to  a  party  at  Claremont :  Brummell  went  as 
a  niatter  of  course,  but  the  Prince  met  him  almost  at  the 
door,  and  told  him,  with  much  tenderness  of  manner, 
that  his  presence  was  ofibnsive  to  Mrs.  Fitdierberi,  asd 
that  the  party  would  be  destroyed  if  he  did  not  retara 
to  London.  The  chaise  was  immediately  turned  ronnd 
at  the  door,  back  to  town  went  Bmmmell,  and  from  that 
moment  all  intercourse  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  ceased; 
for  when  the  misunderstanding  once  took  place,  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  and  her  friends  r^tidly  eiii»cted  their  otiject, 
and  the  estrangement  became  complete  on  both  sid^s. 

With  this.event,  which,  if  I  recollect  right,  took  place 
about  the  year  1604,  was  connected  the  much  talked-of 
incident  of  the  snuff-box.  It  was  the  &shion  in  thoae 
days  to  indulge  in  a  luxury  of  snuff-boxes.  I  have  seen 
at  Sir  George  C— d's  a  tray  handed  ronnd  the  table 
covered  with  such  boxes,  to  be  examined  and  criticised. 
Brnmmell  had  also  a  collection  chosen  with  his  siscelar 
sagacity  and  good  taste,  and  one  of  them  had  been  sm 
and  admired  by  the  Prince,  who  said,  **  Brummell,  this 
box  must  be  mine ;  go  to  Gray's,  and  order  any  box  joa 
like  in  lieu  of  it." 

A  very  handsome  hoac  was  made ;  but,  by  oniers 
of  the  Priince,  never  delivered ;  and  this  exdted 
Brummell's  indignation.  AcGOxding  to  C^pbUA 
Jesse**  correspondent,— 
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lie  felt  thftt  tbe  Prinee  had  treated  him  unworthily, 
ud,  from  this  moment,  he  indulged  himself  by  saying 
the  bitterest  things.  When  pressed  by  poverty,  how- 
erer,  and,  as  I  suppose,  somewhat  broken  in  spirit,  he  at 
t  later  period  recalled  the  Prince's  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  snuff-box.  Colonel  Ck>oke,  (who  was  at  Eton 
called  <*  Cricketer  Cooke,"  afterwards  known  as  ^  Kan- 
garoo Cooke,")  when  passing  through  Calais,  saw  Brum- 
mell,  who  told  him  the  story,  and  requested  that  he 
woald  inform  the  Prince  Regent  that  the  promised  box 
had  neTer  been  given,  and  that  he  was  now  constrained 
to  leoall  the  dronmstance  to  his  recollection.  The 
R^ent's  reply  wae-— **  Well,  Maeter  Kang,  as  for  the 
box  it  is  aU  nonsense;  but  I  suppose  the  poor  deyil 
wants  a  hundred  guineas,  and  he  shall  have  them ;"  and 
it  was  in  this  ungracious  manner  that  the  money  was 
sent,  receiyed,  and  acknowledged.* 

I  hare  liyed  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  that  it 
isQselesi  to  "kick  against  the  pricks,"  to  defend  poor 
Brommell,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  assail  the  once  glorious 
Prince  of  Wales ;  the  experiment,  eyen  in  these  days,  is 
not  worth  hazarding ;  but  be  assured,  that  there  is  no- 
thing 80  true  of  George  the  Fourth  as  what  an  officer  of 
his  daughter's  household  once  said  to  me :  ''  He  hates 
without  a  cause,  and  never  forgives."  But  Brummell, 
before  he  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  always 
withstood  the  Prince  of  Wales,  like  a  man  whose  feel- 
iD|8  had  been  ii\]ured.  Well  do  I  remember  an  instance 
of  this,  one  night  after  the  opera.  I  was  standing  near 
the  stove  of  the  lower  waiting-room,  talking  to  several 
persons,  of  whom  one  is  now  alive,  liie  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  always  came  out  rather  before  the  performance 
concluded,  was  also  standing  there,  and  waiting  for  his 
carriage,  which  used  to  drive  up  what  was  then  Market- 
lane,  now  the  Opera  Arcade.  Presently,  Brummell 
came  out,  talking  eageriy  to  some  friends,  and  not  seeing 
the  Prince  or  his  party,  he  took  up  a  position  near  the 
<^ek-taker's  bar.  As  the  crowd  flowed  out,  Brummell 
was  gradually  pressed  backwards,  until  he  was  all  but 
dri?en  against  the  Regent,  who  distinctly  saw  him,  but 
who  of  course  would  not  move.  In  order  to  stop  him, 
therefore,  and  prevent  actual  collision,  one  of  the  Prince's 
suite  tapped  him  on  the  back,  when  Brummell  imme- 
diately turned  sharply  round,  and  saw  that  there  was 
not  much  more  than  a  foot  between  his  nose  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales's.  I  watched  him  with  intense  curio- 
fij,  and  observed  that  his  countenance  did  not  change 
in  the  slightest  degree,  nor  did  his  head  move ;  they 
looked  straight  into  each  other's  eyes ;  the  Prince  evi- 
dently amazed  and  annoyed.  Brummell,  however,  did 
not  qaail,  or  show  the  least  embarrassment.  He  receded 
qnite  quietly,  and  backed  slowly  step  by  step,  till  the 
crowd  closed  between  them,  never  once  taking  his  eyes 
off  those  of  the  Prince.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
impression  made  by  this  scene  on  the  by-standers:  there 
was  in  his  manner  nothing  insolent,  nothing  offensive ; 
hy  retiring  with  his  face  to  the  Regent  he  recognised  his 
ruk,  but  he  offered  no  apology  for  his  inadvertence,  (as 
a  mere  stranger  would  have  done,)  no  recognition  as  an 
aeqaaintanee ;  as  man  to  man,  his  bearing  was  adverse 
ftnd  uncompromising.  This  was  the  footing  on  which 
thejr  then  stood,  and  on  which  they  still  continued  to 
stand  to  each  other,  when  that  incident  took  place, 
whieh  has  been  so  often  misrepresented,  and  of  which  I 
hnow  not  what  version  you  may  have  received — I  mean 
when  Brummell  said,  in  the  Prince's  hearing,  '^  Who's 
yonr  Hat  friend  r 

Lord  Alvanley,  Brummell,  Henry  Pierrepoint,  and  Sir 
Harry  Mildmay,  gave  at  the  Hanover-square  rooms  a 
fHe,  which  vras  called  the  Dandies'  ball.  Alvanley  was 
s  friend  of  the  Duke  of  York's ;  Harry  Mildmay  young, 
and  had  never  been  introduced  to  the  Prince ;  Pierre- 
point  knew  him  slightly,  and  Brummell  was  at  daggers- 
dravring  with  his  Royal  Highness.  No  invitation,  there- 
fore, was  sent  to  the  Prince,  but  the  ball  excited  much 
interest  and  expectation ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Amphitryons,  a  communication  was  received  fh>m  his 
Boyal  Highness,  intimating  his  wish  to  be  present. 

*  I  baye  heard  Brummell  speak  of  this  affair  of  the  snuff-box* 
Mt  »em  hwcd  bin  My  tba»  he  leceived  the  hundred  goineer 


Nothing,  therefiure,  was  left,  but  to  send  him  an  invita- 
tion, which  was  done  in  due  form,  and  in  the  names  of 
the  four  spirited  givers  of  the  ball.  The  next  question 
was,  how  they  were  to  receive  their  guest,  which,  after 
some  discussion,  was  arranged  thus: — When  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Prince  was  announced,  each  of  the  four 
gentlemen  took,  in  due  form,  a  candle  in  his  hand. 
Pierrepoint,  as  knoyring  the  Prince,  stood  nearest  the 
door,  with  his  wax  light,  and  Mildmay,  as  being  young 
and  void  of  offence,  opposite.  Alvanley,  writh  Brummell 
opposite,  stood  immediately  within  the  other  two.  The 
Prince  at  length  arrived,  and,  as  was  expected,  spoke 
civilly  and  yrith  recognition  to  Pierrepoint,  and  then 
turned,  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  Mildmay ;— advancing, 
he  addressed  several  sentences  to  Alviuiley,  and  then 
turned  towards  Brummell,  looked  at  him,  but  as  if  he 
did  not  know  who  he  was,  or  why  he  was  there,  and 
without  bestowing  upon  him  the  slightest  symptom  of 
recognition.  It  was  then,  at  the  very  instant  he  passed 
on,  that  Brummell,  seizing  vrith  infinite  fun  and  readiness 
the  notion  that  they  were  unknown  to  each  other,  said 
across  to  his  friend,  and  aloud,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
heard,  «*  Alvanley,  who's  your  fki  friend  1"  Those  who 
were  in  f^nt,  and  saw  the  Prince's  face,  say  that  he  was 
out  to  the  quick  by  the  aptness  of  the  satire. 

This  correspondent  relates  other  anecdotes  of 
the  humorous  impertinence  with  which  Brummell 
annoyed  his  old  patron,  and  which,  had  England 
been  the  France  of  a  past  age,  would  certainly 
have  giyen  the  Beau  leisure  to  attend  to  his  three 
daily  toilettes  for  some  years  in  the  Bastile.  He 
also  asserts  that  Brummell  was  not  a  fop;  and 
that  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  time  would  have 
dressed  as  weU,  if  they  could  ha^e  accomplished 
it.  His  education  was  defective  ;  and  he  fell  very 
early  in  life  into  had  high  company  ;  but  he  could 
not  have  been  a  mere  puppy.  Indeed,  no  mere 
puppy  could  hare  played  his  part.  After  losing 
favour  at  Carlton  House,  Brummell  became  a  fre- 
quent guest  at  Oatlands ;  and  the  Duchess  of 
York  continued  his  steady  and  considerate  friend 
to  the  close  of  her  life.  Indeed,  he  appears  to 
haTe  had  the  art  of  attracting,  if  not  of  attaching, 
friends. 

Brummell  kept  an  Album,  in  which  he  copied 
many  of  the  yerses  of  the  contemporary  fashion- 
able wits,  poets,  and  beauties.  From  these.  Cap- 
tain Jesse  gives  extracts.  This  Album  contains 
souvenirs  of  Oatlands,  and  effusions  from  the  pen 
of  Sheridan,  Erskine,  Byron,  and  others. 

By  the  time  that  what  Byron  first  called  ^  the 
dandy  Ball"  was  given,  it  was  1813,  and  Brummell 
must  have  been  near  the  end  of  his  £30,000.  Indeed, 
it  is  marvellous  that  it  lasted  so  long.  The  Beau 
must  have  been  prudent  in  lus  prodigality.  The 
system  was  bad  ;  the  details  could  not  hare  been 
very  ill  managed.  He  had  begun  to  play  deep ;  and 
it  is  said,  though  wholly  incredible,  on  one  occa- 
sion, won  at  a  sitting,  six-and-twenty  thousand 
pounds  I  His  friends  advised  him  to  buy  an  an- 
nuity ;  but  he  refused ;  and  the  demon's  money, 
in  a  few  nights,  turned  as  usual  into  slate  stones. 
It  went  as  it  came. 

The  foUoyring  is  an  example  of  his  suooess  and  of 
his  impudence,  and  also  the  rather  unusual  circum- 
stance of  his  getting  the  worst  of  a  joke.  The  loser 
was  the  late  Alderman  Combe,  also  a  great  gamester, 
and  who,  though  unsuccessfiil  in  this  instance,  made, 
it  is  said,  as  much  money  by  his  dexterity  at  play 
as  he  did  by  brewing.  One  evening,  while  he  filled 
the  office  of  Lord  ll£iyor  of  London,  he  was  busily 
I  engaged  at  a  Ml  Hazard*tablf  at  Brookes's,  where 
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he  wit  and  the  dioe-box  ciroulftted  together  with  great 
iee,  and  where  Brummell  was  also  one  of  the  party. 
'  Gome,  Ma^tub,"  said  the  Beau,  who  was  the  caster, 
-*  what  do  yon  set  f  <<  Twenty-fiye  guineas,"  answered 
the  Alderman.  **  Well,  then,  hare  at  the  Mayor's  pony* 
only,  and  seren  's  the  main,''  replied  Bmmmell ;  and  he 
eotttinned  to  throw  nnlil  he  drove  home  the  Brewer's 
twelve  ponies  mnning ;  he  then  rose  fh>m  his  chair,  and, 
making  him  a  low  bow  whilst  pocketing  the  cash,  ez> 
claimed,  **  Thank  yon.  Alderman ;  in  ftitore  I  shall  never 
drink  any  porter  but  years."  ''  I  wish,  Sir,"  said  Combe, 
that  every  other  blackguard  in  London  would  tell  me 
the  same." 

The  reaction,  however,  came  at  last :  the  stakes  were 
too  hi|^,  and  the  parses  of  his  companions  too  long,  for 
him  to  stand  agidnst  any  continued  run  of  bad  luck ; 
indeed,  the  play  at  Watier's,  which  was  very  deep,  even- 
tually ruined  the  club,  as  well  as  Brummell,  and  several 
other  members  of  it ;  a  certain  baronet  now  living  is  as- 
serted to  have  lost  ten  thousand  pounds  there  at  ecarUy 
at  one  sitting.  .  .  .  The  influx  of  foreigners,  in  the 
years  1814  and  1815,  greatly  contributed  to  increase  the 
taste  for  play  at  this  period,  and  the  celebrity  gained  by 
Blnoher,  at  the  baths  of  Pyrmont,  did  not  desert  him  in 
London.  Gay  and  gallant  Guardsmen  too,  fresh  from 
their  late  achievements  in  the  field,  and  tired  of  "  rough- 
ing it  on  a  beefsteak  and  a  bottle  of  port,"  were  eagerly 
bent  on  indemnifying  themselves  for  the  hardships  they 
had  undeigone ;  Almacks  and  the  Clubs  were  burning  to 
receive  them,  the  women  were  all  craiy  to  have  them  in 
their  drawing-rooms,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  making 
love  as  ardently  as  they  had  made  war ;  or,  in  losing 

their  back  pay The 

season  of  1814  saw  Bmmmell  a  winner,  and  a  loser 
likewise,  and  this  time  he  lost  not  only  his  winnings, 
but  ''an  unfortunate  ten  thousand  pounds,"  which, 
when  relating  the  circumstance  to  a  friend  many  years 
afterwards,  he  said,  was  all  that  remained  at  his  banker's. 
He  viras  at  last  completely 
beggared,  though  for  some  time  he  continued  to  hold  on 
by  the  help  of  f^nds  raised  on  the  mutual  security  of 
himself  and  his  friends,  some  of  whom  were  not  in  a 
much  more  flourishing  condition  tiian  himself;  their 
names,  however,  and  still  more  their  expectations,  lent 
a  charm  to  their  bills,  in  the  eyes  of  the  usurers ;  and 
money  was  procured,  of  course  at  ruinous  interest.  It 
is  said  that  some  unpleasant  circumstances,  connected 
with  the  division  of  one  of  these  loans,  occasioned  the 
Beau's  expatriation,  and  that  a  personal  altercation  took 

place  between  Brummell  and  a  certain  Mr.  M , 

when  that  gentleman  accused  him  of  taking  the  lion's 

share 

"  When  Brummell,"  says  Byron, "  was  obliged  by  that 
affair  of  poor  M— -,  who  thence  acquired  &e  name  of 
Dick  the  Dandy-killer,  (it  was  about  money,  and  debt, 

and  aU  that,)  to  retire  to  France,"  Ac.,  &c 

Among  the  numerous  anecdotes  with  which  he  has  been 
charged,  is  one  which  applies  specially  to  his  indifference 
on  these  matters.  According  to  this  on  dit,  Brummell 
once  consented  to  borrow  five  hundrod  pounds  of  an 
individual  who,  from  his  position  in  society,  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  introduced  into  the  world  of  fashion, 
and  who  hoped  that  his  assistance  in  the  emergency 
roferred  to,  would  securo  him,  through  the  Beau's  in- 
fluence, the  much  desirod  honour:  it  did  so,  but  not 
exactly  in  the  manner  that  he  expected;  for  when, in 
Brummell's  decadence,  his  applications  for  payment  be- 
came frequent,  and  of  course  annoying,  the  falling  meteor 
at  last  roplied,  that  he  had  already  paid  him:  <<Paid 

me,"  said  Mr.  ,  •*  When !"    "When !"  re-echoed 

Brummell,  with  assumed  indignation,  **  why,  when  I  was 
standing  at  the  window  at  White's,  and  said  as  you 
passed—Ah,  how  do  you  do.  Jemmy  % " 

Captain  Jesae  pathetically  saith,  that  great  as 
was  his  hero's  extravagance  in  snuff-boxes,  "it 
was  play  that  completed  his  ruin !"  Had  he  re- 
frained from  the  gaming  table,  he  might  have 


•  In  guning  lUng,  a  pony  meauB  twenty-five  guinoas. 


walked  all  hb  life  in  the  sunny  aide  of  St.  James's, 
with  patent  blacking  and  Eau-de-Cologne  at  will ; 
nor  been  doomed  in  the  prison  of  Caen  to  lament 
the  deprivation  of  the  five-sous  whist,  to  whicli  he 
had  long  been  reduced,  among  the  dowagers  of  that 
loyal  town.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  all  was  good 
luck  with  him.  He  possessed,  it  seems,  an  amu- 
let, in  a  sixpence,  with  a  hole  in  it,  which  insured 
good  fortune.  He  lost  it,  and  advertised  a  xt- 
ward.  Hundreds  of  people  brought  uxpenoes; 
but  never  the  true  one.  He  afterwards,  when 
asked  about  it,  said,  with  real  humour,  **  No  doubt 
that  fellow  Rothschild,  or  some  of  his  set,  got  hold 
of  it." 

Brummell  had  been  Dictator  of  the  Woild  of 
Fashion  for  about  twenty  years,  an  Tinprecednited 
length  of  reign,  considering  the  frail  nature  of  the 
tenure ;  and  which  may,  perhaps,  with  many 
other  things,  be  imputed  to  Uie  length  of  the  war, 
and  the  shutting  up  of  the  continent  Besides 
Poverty,  those  newer  lions,  Blucher  and  Platoff 
had  pushed  him  from  his  throne.  The  autocrat  of 
Russia  had  eclipsed  the  autocrat  of  Almacks;  and 
Brummell  and  Buonaparte  fell  together.  On  the 
ever  memorable  16th  of  May,  1816,  Bmmmell 
meditating  abdication  and  flight,  dined  off  a  cold 
fowl  and  a  bottle  of  claret  sent  to  him  from 
Watier* s,  and  wrote  the  following  laconic  epistle  to 
Scrope  Davies : — 

Mt  dear  Scrope,— Lend  me  two  hundred  ponods; 
the  banks  are  shnt,  and  all  my  money  is  in  tlie  three 
per  cents.  It  shall  be  repaid  to-morrow  merning.— Yovn, 

GvmoB  Bainoiiu. 
His  finend,  very  probably  thinking  that  he  washtid 
up,  immediately  sent  him  this  equally  laconic  reply :— 
My  dear  George, — Tie  very  unfortunate ;  bat  all  my 
money  is  in  the  three  per  cents. — Yours,    S.  Datib. 

On  the  night  he  levanted,  the  Beau  appeared  as 
usual  at  the  Opera,  where  his  absence  might  have 
been  construed,  like  that  of  a  suspected  broker 
missed  from  'Change.  He  left  the  box  of  Udy 
— •  with  a  joke  more  than  nsnally  cattiDg, 
travelled  all  night  to  Dover,  as  fast  as  four  horses, 
and  liberal  tips  to  post-boys,  could  carry  him ;  aod 
hiring  a  boat,  was  in  Calais  before  the  West-end, 
and  particularly  those  most  interested,  his  trades- 
men, had  awoke  and  missed  him.  Hot  pursuit 
was  made ;  but  too  late.  Brummell  remained  for 
fourteen  years  in  Calais,  in  the  apartments  of 
M.  Leleux,  the  principal  bookseller  of  that  town ; 
and  for  many  of  these  years  he  contrived  to  hare 
things  "comfortable"  and  "handsome"  about 
him.  Captain  Jesse  has  in  Calais,  as  at  Caen  and 
Eton,  tracked  his  steps,  as  an  enthusiast  may  have 
visited  Stratford-on- Avon,  or  "  the  Land  of  Bums." 
It  is  to  the  Beau's  credit,  that  wherever  Captaia 
Jesse  made  inquiries,  people  spoke  well  of  him. 
To  be  sure,  he  was  then  dead.  The  £ace  of  I^eux, 
an  old  soldier,  and  man  of  some  education,  as  he 
had  been  secretary  to  Miranda,  lighted  up  aa  he 
spoke  of  his  lodger : — 

«Thi8,  Sir,"  observed  M.  Leleux,  in  very  good  Eaglish, 
but  with  a  slight  accent,  **  was  his  drawing-room,  aad 
this  one  adjoining,  his  dining-room;  yon  seo  thejan 
front  rooms ;  his  dormitory  was  on  the  other  sidt  of  thi 
passage.  After  he  had  resided  with  me  about  five  ye»A 
1  allowed  him  to  have  the  rooms  a  little  to  the  left  « 
these;  they  aro  approached  by  a  diifereBt  stoireaie; 
that  suite  consisted  of  a  dining-room  on  the  grooad-lMr 
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ud  ft  d)»wiog*rooni  oyer  it,  and  a  haactoome  bed-room 
ii  the  back.  It  was  at  this  time  Mr.  Brummell's  ambi- 
tion to  obtain  the  office  of  consul  at  Calais,  and  the 
fentleman  who  held  it  being  then  in  very  bad  health, 
mftde  him  rather  aangnine  on  the  point.  The  ezpecta- 
tion,  howcTer,  was  neyer  fulfilled,  for  he  is  still  Uying, 
uid  likely  to  live ;  bnt  being  won  oyer  by  my  loe<staire*$ 
persnasiye  manner,  I  permitted  him  to  decorate  his 
rooms  in  his  own  way ;  and  thongh  he  did  it  very  well, 
I  csn  sBsnre  you  I  was  not  much  the  richer  for  the 
money  he  laid  out.  Mais,  Monsieur,  le  pauyre  homme 
^t  si  amnsant,  si  amusant,  qu'on  ne  ponrrait  rien  Inl 
refiiter.  Sir,  I  would  haye  kept  him  for  nothing  if  he 
would  haye  stayed :  ah  !  he  eertainly  was  a  yery  droll 
fellow."  ....  The  rooms  must  haye  been  yery 
eomfortabk ;  but  the  black  and  white  marble  pavement 
of  the  private  entrance,  which  Brummell  laid  down,  and 
the  rich  crimson  paper  of  the  dining-room,  are  all  that 
remun  as  evidence  of  his  acknowledged  taste  and  extra- 

Tijaooe He  was  no  sooner  in  possession  of 

bis  new  apartments,  than  he  set  about  furnishing  them 
m  the  most  ezpensiye  manner ;  and  five-and-twenty 
tboosftod  firanos,  which  he  took  with  him,  or  received 
ihonly  after  his  arriyal  at  Calais,  were  quickly  spent  in 
making  himself  perfectly  comfortable  in  his  new  abode. 
He  had  quite  an  old  dowager's  passion  for  buhl  fumi- 
tnre;  and  in  the  indulgence  of  tiiis  taste,  he  expended 
large  sums  of  money. 

At  lasty  he  had  japan,  china,  and  articles  of 
rtrfu  enough  to  content  him ;  and  those  he  left  in 
London  brought  inunense  prices,  at  a  sale  attended 
by  the  Hite  of  the  fashionable  world.  When  his 
Calais  garniture  of  this  sort  was  afterwards  sold  in 
England,  George  IV .  gave  two  hundred  guineas  for 
one  tea-set ;  and  some  of  the  Beau's  delicate  por- 
celiiin  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.  As  the  most  eminent  novelists  of  the 
day  have  racked  their  inyention  to  paint  the  ideal 
of  a  Bmmmell's  apaHments,  we  may  be  excused 
for  extracting  the  real : — 

He  managed,  in  spite  of  his  extreme  fastidiousness 
and  his  poverty,  to  collect  a  sufficient  quantity  of  buhl 
ud  or-molu  to  furnish  his  three  rooms  in  the  elegant 
and  costly  style  of  Louis  i^atorze;  and  they  would 
have  commanded  the  approbation  of  the  most  enragie 
bnhl-Aimiture-fancier  of  his  former  clique.  He  also 
8q;uandered  large  sums  in  bronzes,  japanned  screens,  and 
whims  of  every  description.  On  one  side  of  his  drawing- 
room  stood  a  large  cabinet,  with  brass-wire  doors ;  these 
were  kept  locked  with  the  most  jealous  care ;  for  they 
protected,  ftom  the  familiar  and  dangerous  inspection  of 
iiis  visiters,  a  service  of  extremely  beautifhl  Sevres  china. 
The  designs  were  most  exquisite,  and  on  each  plate  was 
represented,  in  colours  chaster  than  the  originiUs,  all  the 
eelebnted  beanties  that  held  such  power&l  sway  over 
the  courts  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth.  .  .  . 
These  portraits  were  so  charmingly  done,  that  the  Beau, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  sultan,  used  to  inform  his  visiters 
that  it  was  **  almost  profknatioa  even  to  look  at  these 
frail  fair  ones." 

The  walls  of  this  room  were  eovered  with  pictures  and 
prints— a  few  of  the  former  being  ftom  the  pencil  of  a 
yonag  artist  of  the  town,  who  was  patronized  by  the 
Beau  by  way  of  encouragement.  Some  favourite  books, 
in  handsome  suits  of  morocco  or  silk,  reposed  on  the 
card-tables ;  and,  on  the  circular  one,  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment,  lay  a  little  crowd  of  valuable  snuff-boxes,  min- 
iatues,  card-cases,  paper-weights,  and  knives,  and  port- 
folios, in  every  yariety  of  gold,  enamel,  mother-of-pearl, 
itory,  and  tortoise-shell,  embossed  leather,  and  em- 
broidered satin. 

CoxrectnesB  of  taste  in  everything  was  decidedly  the 
Bess's  forte; and  seated  in  Y^fauUuil^  surrounded  by  his 
bohl,  paintings,  prints,  nick-knacks,  and  the  S6vres 
portraits  of  the  beautifhl  La  Valliere  and  her  discreet 
rival,  he  appeared,  amongst  the  heterogeneous  medley  of 
EngUah  who  subsequently  attended  his  lev^o,  nearly  the 


only  living  creature  in  keeping  with  the  room  and  its 
details. 

His  routine  of  life  at  Calais  was  methodical  in  the  ex« 
treme ;  he  rose  at  nine,  breakfasted  off  eafi  au  laU^  and 
sat  reading  The  Morning  Chnmide,  broehure$f  or  books, 
(that  is,  after  his  Ltfvizao  had  been  laid  aside,)*  till 
twelve  ;  precisely  at  that  hour  he  might  be  seen  in  a 
flowing  brocade  dressing-gown  and  yelyet  cap,  like  the 
beret  of  the  olden  time,  crossing  the  passage  to  his  bed- 
room ;  and  so  punctually  did  he  keep  to  stated  hours, 
that  his  landlord's  **  devils "  used  to  exclaim,  when  he 
appeared,^  Ah !  yoilik  Monsieur  Brummell ;  c'est  midi," 
and  they  immediately  struck  work,  and  went  to  their 
dinner. 

The  business  of  his  toilet  now  commenced,  and  this 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  two  hours:  from  the 
time  that  was  completed  he  held  his  levee,  and  sat  €u 
prince  chatting  with  his  friends.  If  it  was  in  the  sum- 
mer, he  resorted  to  the  open  window  of  his  charming 
drawing-room,  and  apostrophized  his  acquaintance  as 
they  passed.  ^Brummell  1"  shouted  one  of  them  to 
him  under  his  window, — the  Beau  looked  out, — **  Have 
you  heard  the  news!"    <<No,  what's  the  matter t" 

«  Why  S *  the  banker,  ran  off  last  night."    «  Well, 

what  of  that  I "  '^  Why,  I  have  lost  a  thousand  francs." 
^  Have  you !  then,  my  good  fellow,  in  ftiture  take  a 
hint  from  me,  and  always  keep  your  banker  in  advance." 
At  four  o'clock  he  stepped  into  the  Rue  Royale,  as 
well  turned  out  as  he  ever  did  into  St  James's  Street, 
in  the  yery  meridian  of  his  glory.  A  walk  on  the  ram- 
parts, or  to  his  garden  at  the  foot  of  them,  killed  the 
next  hour.    .    .    . 

At  five  o'clock  precisely  he  ascended  the  stairoase  to 
his  rooms,  and  drrased  for  dinner,  which  was  sent  firom 
Dessin's  at  six  :  at  this  meal  he  washed  his  cesophagus 
with  a  bottle  of  Dorchester  ale.  .  .  •  This  potent 
stuff  was  foUowed  by  a  liqueur  glass  of  brandy,  which 
he  always  took  during  dinner,  and  the  rear  was  brought 
up  by  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux ;  a  pretty  comfortable  refec- 
tion for  a  man  who  lived  entirely  on  the  charity  of  his 
friends. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  niggardly  repasts  that  he  is 
said  to  have  written  to  the  late  Lord  Sefton  that  he  was 
'^  lying  on  straw,  and  grinning  through  the  bars  of  a 
gaol ;  eating  bran  bread,  my  good  feUow,  eating  bran 
bread."  I  will  not,  however,  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
story.  .  .  •  One  who  knew  him  intimately  at  Calais, 
assured  me  that  he  had  never  seen  him  inebriated  but 
once,  and  then  he  was  so  disgusted  with  himself  that  he 
performed  a  voluntary  penance  of  solitary  eonflnement 
for  eight  days. 

In  Calais  he  had  frequent  calls  from  English 
visiters  of  the  highest  quality ;  and  liberal  remit- 
tances from  England  showed  that  he  was  not  for- 
gotten by  some  of  his  former  friends.  We  nnm* 
ber  fiye  dnkes  and  six  lords  among  his  benefac- 
tors; and  all  the  English  who  passed  through 
Calaifl  behaved  to  the  fallen  Beau  with  kind- 
nessy  and  even  delicate  consideration,  save  his  early 
patron.  There  are  several  versions  of  the  treat- 
ment which  **the  fat  friend"  thought  it  most 
princely  to  show  the  poor  creature,  who  was  in 
some  sort  his  victim,  and  none  that  redound  to  his 
honour,  either  as  the  prince,  the  gentleman,  or  the 
man*  On  a  morning  of  September  1821,  all  Calais 
was  on  the  jus  vhSy  and  crowding  to  the  pier  to  see 
the  King  of  England  land,  who  was  then  on  his 
way  to  Hanover.  It  was  said  Bmnunell,  the  fall- 
en autocrat  of  ftshion,  accompanied  the  Mayor  of 
Calais,  to  receive  his  quondam  ally  the  Majesty 
of  England,  and  do  homage.  M.  Leleux  told  Cap- 
tain Jeese  a  different  story  :— 


*  He  acquiied  the  French  huDgosge  after  settling  in  Calais, 
and  spoke  and  wrote  it  with  tolerable  proficiency.-— i^\  T,  Af, 
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^  I WM  ataadbg  «t  bit  shop  door,"  aaid  Mr.  Lelonx, 
^  and  saw  Mr.  Brammell  trying  to  make  his  way  aoross 
the  street  to  my  house)  but  the  orowd  was  so  great  that 
he  could  not  succeed,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to 
remain  on  the  opposite  side.  Of  course,  all  hats  were 
taken  off  as  the  carriage  approached,  and  when  it  was 
close  to  the  door,  I  hei^  the  King  say,  in  a  loud  Toice, 
*  Good  Ood  !  Brummell  1  '—the  latter,  who  was  un- 
coTcred  at  the  time,  now  crossed  o?er,  as  pale  as  death, 
entered  the  house  by  the  private  door,  and  retired  to 
his  room,  without  addressing  me.'* 

A  sumptuous  dinner  was  giyen  in  the  erening  at 
Dessin's;  and  S^l^gue,  Brummell's  yalet,  who  was  a 
ehefm  his  way,  attended  to  make  the  punch;  he  took 
with  him,  also,  by  his  master's  orders,  some  esoellent 
maraschino,  a  liqueur  to  which  he  remembered  the  King 
was  extremely  partial* 

The  King  looked  sad  or  sullen  in  the  afternoon, 
and  Captain  Jesse  questiona  if  his  Majesty  was 
not  haunted  with  the  fear  of  his  old  protdgd's 
ghost  appearing  at  the  feast;  but  he  was  quit  for 
his  fears.  Next  morning,  erery  one  of  the  suite,  with 
one  exception,  called  for  Brummell,  and  urged  him 
to  request  an  interview  with  the  King  on  his  return. 
The  fallen  monarch  took  a  more  dignified  course : 

Brummell  had  written  his  name  in  the  book  at  Des- 
sin's; but  abstained  firom  presenting  himself,  as  he  pro- 
bably felt  that  a  reftisal  to  see  him  would  be  an  indig- 
nity to  which  he  did  not  choose  to  be  exposed :  though 
his  finances  at  this  time  were  anything  but  flourishing; 
and  an  official  appointment  of  some  kind  would  have 
been  a  most  desinble  thing  for  him,  he  felt,  even  in  his 
difficulties,  most  unwilling  to  cringe  to  the  only  man 
who  could  grant  him  the  farour  he  so  much  needed.  It 
has  been  stated,  that,  during  the  King's  stay  at  CaUus, 
Brummell  sent  him  a  box  of  snuff,  and  that  his  Mijesty, 
haring  previously  heard  that  he  was  in  distress,  said, 
« I  understand  what  it  means,"  placed  a  hundred  pound 
note  in  it,  and  returned  it  by  one  of  his  suite,  desiring 
him  at  the  same  time  to  say  that  he  could  not  see  him. 

Stories  were  circulated  of  the  king's  munificence, 
to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  pounds  upon  this 
and  other  occasions ;  but  Captain  Jesse  concludes, 
that  from  the  date  of  the  quarrel  Brummell  never 
received  royal  money  nor  message. 

Mr.  Lelenx  said,  that  had  he  been  the  King's  debtor 
on  this  occasion,  he  must  have  known  it :  for  that  Brum- 
mell was  at  this  time  in  great  want  of  money,  and  re- 
mained so;  besides,  directly  he  had  any  Amds,he  always 
paid  a  portion  of  his  bills,  which  was  not  ^e  case  at 
this  period.  The  King's  visit,  on  which  he  had  probably 
rested  some  hopes,  produced  no  amelioration  in  the 
Beau's  now  reduced  circumstances,  and  was  only  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  him. 

It  is  stated,  that  however  extravagant  and  heed- 
less in  contracting  debts,  Brummell  was  at  least  as 
prompt  In  paying  his  tradesmen  when  he  got  mo- 
ney as  any  Englishman  among  the  motley  assem- 
blage of  spendthrift  debtors  to  be  found  in  Calais. 
His  female  tobacconist,  who  was  loud  in  his  prabe, 
assured  Captain  Jesse  that  "  he  was  good  to  the 
poor,"  and  always  paid  his  bills.     He  adds : — 

That  part  of  her  gossip  relating  to  BrummeU's  charit- 
able donations,  is  perfectly  in  duuracter  with  the  anec- 
dote of  his  reply  to  the  beggar  who  petitioned  him  for 
alms,  even  if  it  was  only  a  haU^Mnny  :  ^  Poor  fellow," 
said  the  Bean,  in  a  tone  of  good-nature, "  1  have  heard 
of  such  a  coin,  but  I  never  possessed  one ;  there's  a  shil- 
ling for  you  !" 

Brummell  had  long  been  soliciting  employment; 
and  in  18«S0  he  was  appointed  Consul  at  Caen, 
through  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Brummell  was  always  a  stanch  Whig,  though  his 
patron  became  a  renegade;  but,  though  the  Whigs 


have  the  discredit  of  his  appointment,  it  does  irat 
belong  to  them ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  Lord  Palme^ 
ston  abolished  the  office,  of  which  any  government 
might  well  have  been  ashamed.  Yet  hU  Lordship, 
as  we  shall  see,  did  not  behave  very  handsomely  to 
the  Beau.  It  was  not  easy  for  Brummell  to  enter 
uponhisoffice.  HisdebtsinCalaisamountedtoabon 
eleven  thousand  francs,  besides  twelve  thousand 
to  his  banker;  and  though  **  the  finest  and  punst 
porcelain  ever  imported  into  England"  brought  con- 
siderable sums,  he  could  not  have  got  away  at  all, 
if  Leveux,  his  banker,  had  not  been  wheedled  into 
making  him  a  large  advance.  For  this  Brummell 
made  an  assignment  of  £320  of  hia  salary  of  £400, 
and  thus  on  quitting  Cabus,  positively  made  an  in- 
considerate bargain;  for  while  he  had  no  employ- 
ment, he  could  with  more  grace  fall  back  on  his 
relations  and  friends,  and  was  beddes  in  the  line 
of  noble  travellers.  He  enjoyed  one  glorious  wwk 
in  Paris,  dining  with  TaUeyrand  and  Lord  Stuart  d« 
Bothesay,and  examining  all  the  elegant  snuff-boxes 
in  the  Palais-Royal,  and  Rue  de  la  Paix.  liit 
wonderful  that  the  ruling  passion  broke  stronglj 
forth,  and  that  an  enameUed  gold  box  was  ordeied 
at  the  price  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  francs! 
This  kind  of  mania  is  not  peculiar  to  Brummen. 
Some  one,  we  think  Walpole,  tells  of  a  female 
singer  in  great  penury,  who  gained  three  hundred 
pounds  by  a  charity  benefit,  and  immediately  ^t 
it  on  the  purchase  of  an  India  shawl.  We  have 
heard  of  a  gentleman,  not  supposed  to  be  quite  de- 
ranged, and  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  talents,  who 
spent  one  of  the  many  subscriptions  raised  among 
his  friends  in  posting  four  hundred  miles  to  L>n* 
don  and  back  again.  Brummell  waa  more  prudent 
in  the  article  of  travelling.  He  was  franked  from 
Calab  to  Paris  along  with  a  King's  messenger,  who 
afterwards  praised  him  for  a  moat  pleasant  com- 
panion. ^  But  what  did  he  sayT  inquired  the 
Consul  at  Calais. 

**  Say,  Sir,  why  nothing ;  he  slept  the  whole  way." 
"Slept  the  whole  way  I'*  repUed  Mr.  M.;  «  do  you  «!1 
that  being  pleasant  f  perhaps  he  snored."  The  bearer 
of  despatches  acknowledged  that  he  did  so  ;  but  imn^ 
diately,  and  as  if  fearfiU  of  easting  an  improper  reflec- 
tion upon  so  great  a  personage,  he  added,  with  gMt 
gravity,  ^yet  I  can  assure  you,  Sir,  Mr.  Braoimell 
snored  very  much  like  a  gentleman.'' 

To  this  same  English  Consul,  Bmmmell'giTei  t 
satisfactory  account  of  his  setUement  in  his  own 
consulate.  At  Caen  he  had  come  down  several  peg^ 
even  from  his  original  Calais  scale.  The  young 
Frenchmen  of  the  town  gained  his  &vour  by  good 
dinners,  and  he  was  their  orade.  Even  before  this, 
he  had,  in  the  affair  of  dinner,  ceased  to  be  rigidly 
exclusive  :— 

One  day,  when  walking  on  the  ramparts  of  Cilais 
arm-hi-arm  with  the  late  Lord  Sefton,  they  were  met  br 
an  extremely  vulgar-looking  Englishman,  who  bowed  t« 
Brummell  in  a  very  familiar  manner.  "  SeAon,**  said  tbe 
Beau,  **  what  can  that  fellow  mean  by  bowing  to  yoo  t* 
•*  To  me  I  he  is  bowing  to  you,  I  suppose,  for  1  know  bo 
one  in  Calais."  Soon  after,  however,  the  stranger  pa^ 
again,  and,  seizing  Brummell  by  the  arm,  said  to  Iub 
in  a  most  frightfully  cordial  tone,  "DonH  forget,  Bnns; 
don't  forget:  goose  at  four — goose  at  four!*'  Uiai  be- 
traying the  Jean's  engagement  to  dine  with  his  hospit- 
able but  vulgar  firiend,  an  hiyitation  that  he  thongbt  bt 
had  SO  cleverly  concealed  f^m  his  refined  obs.  1'  ^ 
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vliile  promenadiiig  one  day  on  the  pier,  and  not  long 
bfen  ht  left  Calaii,  thai  an  old  aaeociate  of  his,  who 
hiMl  just  ttrived  by  tiie  packet  from  England,  met  him 
nnexpeetedly  in  the  street  and  cordially  shaking  hands 
with  him,  said,  **  My  dear  Bmmmell,  I  am  so  glad  to 
leeyoQyfor  we  had  heard  in  England  that  you  were 
dead ;  the  report,  I  assure  yon,  was  In  Tcry  general  cir- 
eulstion  when  I  left."  **  Mere  stock-jobbing,  my  good 
fellow,  mere  stock-jobbing,"  was  the  Bean's  reply. 

But  if  Brammell  had  become  less  fastidious  in  ac- 
cepting inyitations,  he  was  not  less  barefaced  in  re- 
pelling those  persons  who  pressed  themselves  on  his 
scqnaintanca  without  haying  an  equivalent  to  offer 
for  his  condescension.  He  visited  the  best  English 
and  French  families  in  Caen,  and  one  of  the  latter 
attempted  a  dinner  in  his  honour. 

The  ortolans  had  been  sent  from  Toulonse,  and  the 
Bihson  from  Ronen,  and  the  company  were  legitimists 
to  the  back-bone.  The  morning  after  this  fite  some  one 
who  met  him  inquired  how  the  diner  eommandi  had 
passed  olFI  when  the  Beau,  lifting  up  his  hands,  and 
shaking  his  head  in  a  deprecatory  manner,  said,  **  Don't 
ask  me,  my  good  fellow ;  but,  poor  man,  he  did  his  best." 

The  Beau  would  now,  ho  wever,  have  condescended 
to  dine  at  such  a  table  five  days  of  the  week.  Aa 
it  was,  he  made  himself  generally  agreeable.  His 
satire  was  seasoned  with  discretion,  and  a  due 
Gonsideratbn  of  person  and  place.  Yet  Caen  soon 
became  a  sad  sojourn  for  its  English  consuL  It 
was,  as  Captain  Jesse  happily  says,— 

As  ouUyisg  piquet,  and  never  visited ;  whereas,  Calais, 
beiag  oa  the  high-road  between  Paris  and  London,  was 
the  Tery  place  for  a  mendicant  of  his  stamp— -he  there 
leried  a  toll  on  all  those  who  had  formerly  travelled  with 
him  along  the  ehauttU  of  fashionable  life. 

He  got  into  torturing  difficulties.  Though  he 
Btill  had  credit  at  the  table  ^kUe^  he  had  no  money 
to  pay  Ms  washerwoman,  or  purchase  fuel ;  and 
he  pledged  hii  watches  and  little  assortment  of 
plate  to  a  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  factotum  of  the 
English  in  Caen,  to  raise  needful  supplies.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Captain  Jesse  first  saw  his 
hero ;  and  he  at  once,  in  a  drawing-room  full  of 
company,  marked  his  man,  from  the  hel  air  and 
tmrMire  which  still  distinguished  the  Beau,  even 
among  the  HiU  of  the  noblesse  of  Normandy: 

He  stood  to  his  Whig  colours  to  the  last.  His  dress 
OB  the  evening  in  question  consisted  of  a  blue  coat  with 
a  Telvct  collar,  and  the  consular  button,  a  buff  waist- 
coat, black  trousers,  and  boots.  It  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine what  could  have  reconciled  him  to  adopt  Uie  two 
Utter  innovations  upon  evening  costume,  unless  it  were 
the  usual  apology  for  such  degeneracy  in  modem  taste, 
the  altered  proportions  of  his  legs.  .  .  .  His  tie  was 
onexoeptionable,  and  his  Uanckxiuute  had  evidently 
done  her  very  best  in  the  ^  gettmg  up."    .    .    . 

The  only  articles  of  jewellery  that  I  observed  about 
him  were  a  plain  ring,  and  a  massive  chain  of  Venetian 
ducat  gohi,  which  served  as  a  guard  to  his  watch,  and 
WIS  evidently  as  much  fbr  use  as  ornament.  Only  two 
Unks  tf  it  were  to  be  seen,  those  that  passed  from  the 
hottoas  of  his  waistcoat  to  the  pocket. 

One  evening,  after  they  became  intimate,  seeing 
his  friend  in  a  black  coat  and  trousers,  with  a 
white  waistcoat^  he  remarked— 

**  Hy  dear  Jesse,  I  am  sadly  afraid  you  have  been 
Kadiog  Pelham ;  but  excuse  me,  you  look  very  much 
like  a  magpie.*' 

Captain  Jesse  had  the  good  fortune  to  become, 
by  reflection,  a  frequent  and  unsuspected  specta* 
tor  of  the  Bean's  lengthy  toilet ;  but  the  results  of 
the  process  are  enough  for  us. 

Brery  hair  being  at  last  in  its  right  place^Mid  hit  hat 


a  little  on  one  side,  Msa  ^onl^,  with  an  umbrella  under 
his  arm,  his  body  slightly  bent,  and  his  tie  reflected  in 
his  lucent  boots,  he  emerged  from  the  porte  cochtre  of 
the  hotel,  and  proceeded,  creeping,  snail-like,  on  tiptoe 
down  the  street 

In  the  street,  Bmmmell  never  took  off  his  hat  to  any 
one,  not  even  to  a  lady ;  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
replace  it  in  the  same  position,  for  it  was  invariably  put 
on  with  great  care,  and  at  a  prescribed  angle ;  added  to 
which,  his  wig  might  have  been  disturbed, — a  catas- 
trophe too  dreadful  to  be  wantonly  encountered. 

He  always  had  the  soles  of  his  boots  po- 
lished, and  abhorred  clogs,  though  at  last,  with 
many  other  mortifications,  forced,  in  an  ill-paved 
French  town,  to  creep  into  them,  or  else  renounce 
Ms  evening  five-sous  whist.  Captain  Jesse  fa- 
vours us  with  a  good  many  of  Bmmmell  s  com- 
plimentary letters  and  notes  to  his  fair  friends, 
French  and  English,  in  Caen ;  and  they  are  not 
without  the  pretty  turns,  or  "  V eloquence  de  billet," 
that  was  cultivated  in  his  school.  His  society 
was  chiefly  Legitimists^  dowagers  of  the  province, 
without  chdUaux,  but  with  marriageable  daugh- 
ters, not  forbidden  to  the  young  avooats^  or  otiher 
eligible  men  of  any  party.  The  following  pic- 
ture of  that  society,  so  late  as  1831,  shows,  in  some 
points,  a  century  or  more  behind  England, — stakes 
us  back  to  provincial  towns  in  Queen  Anne's  days. 

These  remnants  constituted  the  cream  of  French 
society  in  Caen  :  dinner  parties  were  of  rare  occunence, 
but  the  evening  receptions  were  frequent,  and,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  Continent,  of  weekly  occurrence  dur^ 
ing  the  winter  season.  At  such  reuniam  the  visitere 
deposited  the  price  of  the  cards  under  the  candlesticks, 
and  after  sipping  a  glass  of  orgeat  or  eau  euere,  and 
losing  a  certain  number  of  ten-sous  pieces  at  whist,  or 
five  francs  at  tfcart^,  retired  to  their  homes  at  eleven  as 
punctually  as  they  had  arrived  at  seven.  At  one  or  two 
houses  the  play  was  not  carried  on  with  so  much  mode- 
ration ;  large  sums  were  lost  at  IxmUlotte  and  iccirii, 
and  the  losers  would  sit  till  three  o'clock,  in  spite  of 
their  bad  luck,  and  the  entreaties  of  the  lady  of  the  honse 
to  be  allowed  to  go  to  bed  at  twelve. 

Bmmmell  was  a  Legitimist  in  France,  though 
a  Whig  in  England.  Consular  duties  (?)  and 
good  dishes,  had  made  him  attend  the  dinners  of 
the  municipality ;  but  he  took  ofience  one  day  at 
not  being  invited  to  a  dinner,  given  by  the  autho- 
rities in  honour  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  therefore 
did  not  attend  the  ball  which  followed.  Next 
day,  he  was  asked  if  he  had  been  at  the  ball  given 
in  honour  of  the  King. 

''What  king!"  inquured  Bmmmell,  in  a  tone  of 
feigned  surprise  and  inquiry.  ^  The  French  king,  to  be 
sore  ;  Louis  Philippe."—"  Oh !  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
you  mean  ;  no,  I  did  not  go,  but  I  sent  my  servant"  .  .  . 
Bmmmell's  manners  and  devotion  to  five-sous  whist  won 
him  a  few  francs,  and  the  unqualified  admiration  of  all 
the  women  whose  confirmed  rheumatism  prevented  them 
from  dancing,  and  who  still  speak  of  his  courtly  air  with 
rapture  ;  but  whether  ancient  or  juvenile,  French  or 
English,  he  had  the  tact  to  select  the  most  epiritueUe  of 
the  sex  for  his  intimates. 

About  thb  time,  not  altogether  from  disinter- 
ested patriotism,-— for  why  expect  purer  patriot- 
ism from  Bmmmell  than  other  public  chaneten? 
— ^but  with  the  hope  of  being  appointed  consul  at 
Havre  or  Leghorn,  Brammell  wrote  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston  what  was  quite  trae— that  he  and  his 
office  were  of  no  use  whatever  at  Caen ;  and  Us 
lordship  thanked  him  for  the  information,  and 
aholidied  the  office.   BrammeU's  crediton  at  one* 
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pounced  upon  him.  The  Ude  of  Caen  had  a 
claim  on  him  for  1200  francs :  but  a  corps  of 
young  Frenchmen,  his  best  customers,  informed 
him  that  they  would  forsake  his  house  if  he  mo- 
lested Brummell.  His  notes  to  Armstrong,  for 
small  sums  to  pay  his  washerwoman,  who  arrested 
his  linen,  now  became  urgent.  There  is  a  touch 
of  feeling  in  his  saying  of  the  delinquent  UanehU- 
setue^  **  and  she  is  really  starring  on  my  account." 
By  the  advice  of  a  friend  in  England,  Armstrong 
was  sent  over  to  see  what,  as  an  accredited  envoy, 
he  could  extract;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  poor 
Brummell,  probably  from  agony  of  mind,  was 
seized  with  paralysis.  Perhaps  this  illness  helped 
on  the  English  subscription,  and  his  creditors 
were  paid.  His  landlady  was  the  largest,  and  far 
the  most  liberal  in  her  treatment  of  her  debtor. 
He  had  ingratiated  himself  with  this  lady,  both 
by  civilities  and  useful  services — ^by  everything 
but  money.  Some  of  his  letters  to  her  daugh- 
ter, then  a  school-girl,  really  show  excellent 
sense,  teach  valuable  lessons,— others  are  mere 
fustian.  From  his  handsome  lodgings  he  now 
went  to  lodge  au  traisi^me^  in  a  hotel;  dining 
at  its  tdhle  cThote,  He  was  fast  going  down  the 
hill.  Another  attack  of  paralysis  was  suffered. 
His  spirits  must  have  been  as  much  shattered  as 
his  health,  and  yet  he  bore  up  with  wonderful 
firmness,  until  his  intellects  failed.  Probably  the 
money  subscribed  in  England  was  not  all  forth- 
coming. He  was  deeply  in  debt  to  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, owed  six  months'  board  and  lodging ;  and 
his  wardrobe  was  sadly  dilapidated.  "  And  what 
a  beau  1  once  wasl"  he  pathetically  writes  to 
Lord  Alvanley,  one  of  his  most  generous  and 
steady  friends.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Leveux, 
the  banker,  abruptly  threw  Brummell  into  the 
horrible  prison  of  Caen  for  a  debt  of  15,000  francs. 
Captain  Jesse  remarks, 

The  proceeding  was  rather  a  severe  one  ;  for  he  had 
strictly  ftUfilled  the  engagement  he  entered  into,  on  re- 
ceiving the  money  in  question  from  Mr.  Leveux,  until  the 
government  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  so  doing. 

The  poor  Beau  was  surely  now  become  an  ob- 
ject of  some  sympathy.  From  this  abrupt  arrest, 
— for  he  was  seized  asleep,  in  his  bed, — ^and  his 
subsequent  residence  in  the  Pandemonium  to  which 
it  consigned  him,  his  mind  received  a  shock  which 
led^  to  imbecility,  and  finally  to  the  most  pitiable 
idiocy.  If  high  Intelligences  sat  in  council,  to  admi- 
nister poetic  justice,  or  laughing,  malignant  demons, 
to  administer  earthly  retribution,  no  punishment 
more  fit  could  have  been  assigned  to  the  Sybarite 
favourite  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  than  a  residence 
in  the  squalid,  filthy,  and  poisonous  prison-house  in 
which  he  endured  the  penalties  of  his  egregious 
folly.  Yet,  though  a  more  conspicuous,  he  was  not 
a  more  egregious  fool  or  spendthrift,  than  a  thou- 
sand other  exiled  gentlemen  of  his  nation.  Con- 
ceive the  favourite  of  Greoige  the  Fourth,  the  pet 
guest  of  Chatsworth,  and  Wobum,  and  Belvoir,  and 
the  master  of  the  elegant,  small  establishment  in 
Chesterfield  Street,  in  the  plight  here  described  ! 

On  his  arrival,  he  vras  locked  up  in  a  place,  it  cannot  be 
called  a  room,  vrith  the  common  prisoners,  for  there  was 
no  separate  apartment  to  be  had.  The  floor  of  this  den 
was  of  stone,  and  the  furniture  consisted  only  of  the  three 
truckle-beds  of  his  companions  ;  as  to  chairs,  there  were 


none,  bat  one  was  brought  in  for  his  use.  The  next  diy 
he  sent  the  following  note  to  a  friend ;  it  had  been  hastily 
written  with  a  pencil,  and  was  scarcely  legible. 

In  Priton,  &th  May,  1 835.— I  still  breathe,  though  I 
am  not  of  the  living — the  state  of  utter  abstraction  in 
which  I  have  been  during  the  last  thirty  hours,  yet  doads 
my  every  sense.  I  have  just  received  your  note — may 
Heaven  bless  you  all  for  your  good  devotednen  in  re- 
membering me  at  such  a  moment  ti 

I  have  been  the  victim  of  a  villain,  who  has  closed  upon 
me,  without  giving  me  the  remotest  intimation  of  hit 
designs.  I  am  perfectly  innocent  of  any  thing  bearing 
the  least  dishonourable  construction  in  this  matkewram 
affaire;  and  if  I  was  not  deserving  of  the  interest  yoa 
express  as  well  as  — »  towards  me,  I  would  not  de- 
mand it.  1  will  write  to  you  when  I  can.  Ever  most 
sincerely  yours,  G.  B. 

A  Madame , 

Rue  — — . 

The  morning  after  his  incarceration,  one  of  his  fnenda, 
who  had  just  heard  of  his  calamity,  went  to  see  him ;  and 
as  he  entered  the  apartment  poor  Brummell  threw  him- 
self into  his  arms  and  sobbed  like  a  child,  exclainung,  in 
broken  sentences,  "  Imagine  a  position  more  ^netched 
than  mine, — ^they  have  put  me  with  all  the  oomnum  people. 
I  am  surrounded  by  the  greatest  villains,  and  bavs  no- 
thing but  prison  fare."  He  was  in  fact  for  some  days  is 
a  state  of  weakness  perfectly  childish.  But  this  deplor- 
able incapability  of  meeting  his  misfortunes  with  a  proper 
degree  of  resolution,  is  no  matter  of  reproach  or  astonislh 
ment  in  an  elderly  man,  who  had  recently  suifered  from 
two  attacks  of  pualysis. 

**  All  the  common  people."  Poor  Brummeli ! 
We  hope  some  one  properly  qualified  will  intro- 
duce his  latter  end,  as  well  as  his  beginning,  and  his 
palmy  prime,  into  fiction ;  that  is,  if  people  will 
not  be  persuaded  to  look  on  it  here  in  the  Kill,  un- 
distorted  light  of  truth.  Brummell's  friends  anti- 
cipated another  attack  of  paralysb;  but  this  time 
his  mind  alone  was  struck.  Both  the  French  and 
English  exerted  themselves  to  procure  for  him  the 
indulgence  of  a  private  room ;  but  this  oould  not 
be  obtained,  though,  afterwards,  he  was  permitted 
to  share  the  chamber  of  a  person  who,  under  the 
character  of  editor  of  a  Leffitimiii  journal,  vica- 
riously (as  sometimes  happens  in  England)  suf- 
fered the  punishment  of  the  real  libeller.  In  this 
prison,  debtors,  criminals,  nay,  persons  condemned 
to  the  galleys,  are  promiscuously  mingled.  Brum- 
mell at  length  obtained  a  less  disagreeable  lodging 
in  the  top  of  the  prison ;  but  his  hope  of  being  re- 
moved to  another  place  of  confinement,  as  strict, 
but  much  more  comfortable,  was  disappointed. 
He  fretted,  poor  feeble  man ;  nor  was  it  wonder- 
ful: yet  he  seems  to  have  been  grateful  to  his 
friends,  who  sent  him  books,  and  comforts  quite  as 
welcome.    To  one  he  says — 

In  Prison,  May  11. — The  kindness  of  every  hnnaa 
being  within  the  sphere  of  my  aoquahitance  in  this  towa 
has  by  degrees  restored  me  to  equanimity.  How  shall  I 
be  able  to  repay  you  for  this  benevolence  t  Devoutly  I 
thank  yon  for  the  ^  Student ;"  it  will  be  an  early  resource 
tome 

H ,  in  the  frequent  momenta  I  have  seen  hia 

since  his  return,  has  felt  and  acted  towards  me  witii  the 
affection  of  a  brother.  I  cannot  to-day  trust  myself  far- 
ther in  writing  to  you ;  remembrances  of  you  and  those 
who  belong  to  you  will  crowd  upon  my  thoughts,  and  I 
might  relapse  into  my  recent  imbecilities  by  the  endea- 
vour.   Adieu !..... 

PJS.  You  will  perceive  the  extremities  to  which  I  am 
reduced — I  am  about  to  seal  to  you  with  a  waftr !  Ifo 
not  eten  vhitper  thit  indecorum,  for  perhaps  Imaya^ain 
frequent  the  world. 
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Here  was  the  ruling  pasaion  Birong.  The  first 
thing  he  asked  for,  after  his  violent  grief  subsided, 
was  &  looking-glass  I  Was  Lady  Maiy  Wortley 
wiser,  or  higher-minded,  who  had  not,  after  her 
beauty  decayed,  looked  into  one  for  five  years? 
Most  valuable  leading  hints  will  the  painters  of 
the  RuMidUmB^  and  Trtbecks^  and  the  Cecil  Daniys, 
find  in  these  Memoirs,  if  they  shall  ever  have  cou- 
rage to  give  the  end,  as  well  as  the  beginning,  of 
the  history  of  the  exquisite  model  of  their  dandy 
heroes.  Some  of  the  complaints  that  are  addressed 
by  him  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  remind  us  disagreeably  of 
the  pettysquabbles  and  complaintsof  Napoleon,  when 
chafing  against  his  unfortunate  custodier.  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe^  though  Brummell  was  better  tempered. 

Dkar  AxMSTBOifG, — Henri  de  St.  Marie  told  me  jes- 
leidsy  yon  had  sent  me  a  bottle  of  Etprit  de  8(ivon. — 1 
have  never  rtceived  tt.  •  .  .  I  cannot  help  telling 
yoQ  what  was  the  banquet  yesterday  despatched  to  me. 
One  Bolttary  chop,  about  the  sixe  of  an  eeu,  enveloped  in 
a  qniie  of  greasy  paper,  and  the  skeleton  of  a  pigeon,  a 
biid  I  could  never  fancy.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  accompaniment  of  iialf  a  dozen  potatoes.  Such  was 
my  meal  of  yesterday  evening,  after  a  fast  of  tweWe 
houn.  .  .  .  Ifthey  transmit  me  nothing  more  solid 
and  boantifd  this  evening,  I  shall  be  reduced  to  borrow 
a  trandke  of  the  IxmUli  from  which  the  eoupe  maigre  of 
my  neighbours  the  brigands  is  extracted.  I  haye  not 
mat  a  soul  to-day.  I  have  no  news,  and  I  am  in  the 
Tery  slough  of  despondency. 

Brummell,  then,  imagined  there  was  at  least 
boiled  beef  in  soti^  maigre;  and  the  French  prin- 
cess thought  the  poor  people  needed  not  starve  for 
want  of  bread,  since  they  could  eat  pastry.  Brum- 
mell goes  on — 

&Iany  thanks  for  your  unremitting  kindness  in  im- 
proTing  the  quality  of  my  humble  repast.  To  your  good 
olBoea,  I  had  yesterday  the  satisfaction  of  being  indebted 
for  a  snffioient,  though  homely  dinner. 

I  haTe  sent  to  you  two  eervteUte^  which  I  had  neglect- 
ed, belonging  to  the  H6tel  d'Angleterre ;  they  arc  the 
Ust  remaining  in  my  possession  horn  that  quarter.  You 
will  much  oblige  me,  by  sending  to  me  ta-day,  three 
towels  for  my  toilette ;  and  the  same  number  every  six 
days,  for  I  cannot  prooure  eyen  a  clout  to  rub  myself 
down  in  tUs  nftnseons  place. 

Alter  all,  the  three  towels  for  six  days  was  not 
60  very  extravagant  for  a  man  who,  when  **  what 
a  Beau!"  changed  his  linen  and  neckcloth  three 
times  a  day.  Captain  Jesse  imagines  that  the 
want  of  his  *^  jug  and  basin,"  his  dentist's  mirror, 
tweezers,  pommades,  and  £au  de  Cologne,  must 
hsTe  been  a  great  aggravation  of  the  miseries  of 
his  confinement ;  and  no  doubt  it  might  he,  but 
Brummell  does  not  say  much  about  them.  Captain 
Jesse  sometimes  appears  as  if  he  feared  that  he 
might  be  thought  too  indulgent  in  his  judgment  of 
the  helpless  Beau,  who,  when  fairly  on  his  back, 
every  scribbler  took  pleasure  to  gird  at.  This  is,  to 
S8,  less  pleasing  than  his  actual  over-indulgence  or 
extennation  of  Brummell's  follies. 

Brummell,  however,  as  soon  as  he  got  all  his 
pre-requisites  of  the  toilet  about  him,  as  usual 
spent  about  three  hours  a-day  in  the  first  duty  of 
ayineman;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  hb  chum  the 
editor,  M.  Godefroi,  shaved  every  day,  and  made 
dreadful  inroads  on  the  prison  allowance  of  clean 
water,  softened,  like  Old  Q.'s  baths,  with  a  little 
milk.  The  prison  letters  are  quite  as  characteristic 
of  **  The  Brummell,"  as  any  thing  we  find  in  the 
Memoirs.    He  complained  so  bitterly  of  the  irre- 


gularity with  which  his  dinner  was  served,  as  well 
as  of  its  quantity  and  quality,  that  a  friend  or- 
dered his  servant  to  carry  it  to  the  prison  at  a 
fixed  hour.    To  him  Brummell  writes-- 

Most  earnestly  I  thank  you  for  your  amiable  biilet. 
Seldom  I  forget  kindnesses;  but  my  grateftil  remem- 
brance of  yours  will  surrive  to  the  end  of  my  destined 
days.    D  should  have  answered  my  last  note ;  it 

would  haye  been  a  oonsoUtion  to  me  in  these  hours  of 
wretchedness. 

Your  valet  has  quite  won  me  by  see  petite  eoine  in  ad- 
ministering to  my  lingering  vegetation  at  half-past  fiye. 
The  good-humoured  luckless  brigand,  who  acts  as  my 
Frontin,and  who  receiyes  my  diurnal  portion  through  la 
grille^  is  proud  of  his  coHnai9aanee^n.nd  flatters  him  by 
saying, "  C'est  un  bon  diable  que  ce  Figaro  Ik  V*  Gode- 
froi is  my  host ;  that  is,  I  partage  his  more  humanized 
cell,  excepting  during  my  sleeping  hours.  Heaven  help 
them  I 

Hb  sleep  appears  to  have  been  dbturbed  with 
frightful  dreams,  and,  altogether,  the  state  of  his 
mind  was  much  worse  than  his  friends  appre- 
hended. On  a  Sunday  he  wrote  to  a  lady  who  had 
been  hospitable  to  him. 

You  must  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  my  senses 
have  not  been  in  an  adequate  state  of  composure  to  at- 
tempt manuscript  :  I  diould  probably  haye  written  stark- 
staring  bombast,  in  the  essay  to  express  my  thanks  for 
all  your  perseyering  kindness. 

On  the  eyening  of  Uus  sacred  day  it  was  my  autho- 
rized custom  to  sit  around  your  fire,  and  endeayour  to 
requite  my  welcome  by  making  you  laugh  at  my  non- 
sense. Most  heartily  I  pray  that  those  happy  periods 
may  come  again,  though  X  scarcely  dare  look  into  fiiture 
destiny. 

I  am  yrretched  here — I  cannot  describe  the  nausea  of 
my  sensations  when  I  descend  in  the  morning  from  my 
cell,  and  from  the  grate  of  the  window  see  miserable 
outcasts  dancing  and  singing  in  chains,  with  eyery  ap- 
parent gaiety  of  spirit. 

What,  in  the  name  of  all  my  fkults,  or  in  common 
justice  from  the  remembrance  of  those  many  friends  with 
whom  my  better  years  were  passed,  haye  I  oyer  done  to 
desenre  thb  purgatory ! 

Of  all  those  I  have  recently  knoyrn  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  I  can  only  speak  with  unqualified  praise  ;~their 
attention  and  good  feeling  towards  me  surpasses  almost 
example  in  my  recollection.  Still  I  am  lingering  in  thb 
enfer  «iir  Urre ;  and  Proyidence,  I  believe,  can  only  tell 
whether  I  shall  ever  again  transgress  its  walls  aliye. 

On  another  occasion  he  writes  :— 

Groups  of  these  vrretches,  condemned  of  Heayen  and 
of  earth,  attracted  by  the  sun,  have  been  sauntering  in 
their  chains  vrithln  ten  paces  of  me  ;  and,  for  want  of 
more  palatable  resource,  I  sat  contemplating  their 
hideous  physiognomies,  till  I  was  recalled  from  my  risions 
of  the  fabled  Binaldo  Rinaldini  and  Ms  bandits,  by  one 
of  them  exclaiming,  **  Qu'est-ce  qu'il  regarde  done,  oe 
sc^drat  de  milord  T'  This  I  soon  perceiyed  was  ad- 
dressed to  my  innocent  self ;  and  I  retired  from  my  re- 
flections, and  **  ma  logo  grille,"  amply  convinced  that  all 
I  had  read  or  heard  of  the  atrocities  of  this  trempe  of 
malefactors  was  realized  to  my  yiew.  A  moiiCA  to-mor- 
row, I  have  been  here  in  tribulation,  in  suspense,  and,  at 
length,  nearly  in  broken-heartedness  ;  no  news  has,  as 
yet,  arriyed  to  me  from  England. 

Sometimes,  when  in  the  debtors'  court  of  the 
prison,  he  held  his  levee  as  neat,  trim,  and  debonair 
as  ever, he  would  get  into  high  spirits;  hut  if  any 
one  offered  to  condole  with  him  on  the  tardiness  of 
the  arrangements  for  his  release, — 

His  gaiety  soon  eyaporated,  and  a  flood  of  tears  was 
sure  to  follow  any  well-intentioned  obsenration  of  the 
kind Much  of  the  oheerfiilness  and  occa- 
sional gaiety  that  Brummell  displayed  during  the  period 
of  hu  imprisonment  was  forced.  His  companion  told  me 
that  he  frequently  found  him  in  tears  :  once  only  did  he 
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tbroir  «ff  tht  lotd  of  •Mgnub,  wbkli,  indifeeiiily  em- 
oealed,  be  moBt  iJways  baTe  felt  vij^  greater  or  lest  de- 
ipree. 

He  had,  meanwhile,  instracteda  fellow-prifloner, 
a  rascal  of  a  dnimmer,  in  the  art  of  cleaning  boots 
and  brushing  clothes ;  and  Lepine,  under  his  oare, 
became  an  expert  valet.  One  of  his  principal 
friends  in  prison  was  a  debtor  who  had  been  but- 
ler,  or  tnatlre  ^h6tel  in  a  noble  fiunilj  previous  to 
the  Revolution,  and  therefore  possessed  that  ease 
and  polish  of  manner  which  was  to  Bmmmell  and 
his  congeners  superior  to  all  the  virtues,  when  found 
without  the  graces.  When  his  jail-companions  set 
out  for  the  galleys^  he  bestowed  a  couple  of  francs 
upon  one  who  showed  some  marks  of  good  breed* 
ing.  A  man  who  had  murdered  his  mother  and 
his  young  sister  and  brother  came  to  the  prison:— 

His  features  were  regular,  and  Ms  eonntenaace  alto- 
gether was  one  of  mneh  benigBity  and  Boftnefls. 

This  man  was  probably  insane ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  judging  of  felons  from  their  countenances, 
any  more  than  from  their  skulls ;  one  of  than  is 
described  by  Bmmmell  in  a  way  that  oonveys  a 
favourable  impression  of  himself: — 

Would  to  heaven  I  was  onee  more  delivered  from  the 
nozions  vapours  of  this  earthly  Phlegethon  I  The  most 
adyerse  destiny  shall  neyer  entrap  me  again  t  On  Wed- 
nesday I  will  send  you  the  history  of  an  o^uiri  hfiganiy 
whom  I  saw  the  day  before  yesterday  attempt  to  escape, 
eyen  with  his  load  of  chains,  over  the  wall  of  ourpar^n; 
he  is  a  remarkably  good-looking  animal,  mild,  too,  in  his 
manners,  and  has  frequently  moyed  my  hnmaoity,  eyen 
to  ass^iting  him  in  my  humble  way. 

I  shall  remember,  to  my  last  hour,  his  cries  and  stmg- 
gles  to  avoid  the  additional  irons  that  were  forced  upon 
his  arms  and  throat,  eyen  to  the  arriyal  of  six  da  mUi- 
toires,  when  he  was  quitted  to  insensibility,  and  oon- 
dncted  to  his  eternal  subterranean  cell.  And  yet  I  exist 
in  close  adjacency  to  these  outcasts  ! 

Bmmmell  was  very  kind  to  dumb  animab. 

A  transient  serious  thought  may  at  this  time 
sometimes  have  visited  the  tortured  mind  of  the 
poor  spoilt  being  to  whom  drees  and  decoration, 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  the  vanities  rather 
than  the  pomps  of  the  world,  had  long  formed  the 
all-in-all  of  life.    To  a  lady  he  writes  :-^ 

The  night  is  as  weary  as  the  day.  I  dream  con- 
tinually. 

And  sending  a  message  to  another  lady,he  adds:— 

Tell  her  that  I  yrill  write  to  her,  as  my  spirits  and 
fiMulties  may  be  ameliorated  by  the  neyer-fiulhig  inten- 
sity of  my  prayers  to  Him  to  whose  mercy  and  desMuoy 
she  recommends  their  address. 

Mr.  Armstrong  made  such  good  speed  in  Eng« 
land  that  Bmmmell's  debts  were  either  fully  paid 
or  compromised,  and  he  was  liberated  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  been  shut  up»  and  unexpectedly  entered  a 
tdMe^  where  the  company  rose  en  moms  to  congn^ 
tnlate  him.  Among  the  subscriptions  was  one 
hundred  pounds  from  William  the  Fourth,  almost 
the  only  one  of  the  royal  brotherhood  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  Beau  in  his  beau  days;  and  Lord 
Palmerston  gave  two  hundred  pounds  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  in  compensation  of  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  abolition  of  the  consulship.  If  Bmmmell  hs!d 
possessed  as  much  interest  in  Parliament  as  he  once 
had  at  White's,  Brookes's,  or  Almacks,  no  doubt  his 
^  vested  interests''  would  have  been  better  con- 
sidered. An  arrangement  was  now  made  by  his  old 
friends  to  afford  him  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 


a^year,  the  one  half  to  go  for  his  boaid  sad  lodging, 
and  the  other  for  his  clothes  and  wine,  firing, 
washing,  &o.,  &c.  It  is  charaeterisdc  of  tiie  man, 
that  shortly  after  he  had  received  the  donation  of 
Kmg  William,  one  of  his  Caen  friends  asked  him 
if  he  had  been  as  intimale  with  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  as  with  his  brothers: — 

He  rspHed,  *The  ataa  did  very  well  to  wear  a  eosked 
hat,  and  walk  about  the  quarter-deck  crying '  Inff  f  \nX 
he  was  so  rough  and  unciyilized  that  I  was  obliged  to 
art  him.  Yon  may  belieye  this  when  I  tell  jfou  &t  h» 
used  to  recount  the  amorous  exploits  in  which  he  wu 
engaged  at  Portsmouth,  to  the  bishops  and  the  ladies  of 
the  eeuii  at  ^  father's  table,  and  this  to  the  inezpm* 
Bible  delight  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Dnktof 
York." 

Yet  he  was  not  absolutely  devoid  of  gratitude 
even  for  favours  not  to  come :  He  sent  the  editor 
a  present  of  a  pigeon  pie  after  he  got  out  of  prison. 
Brummell  was  as  great  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
English  travellers  in  Normandy  as  ever;  and  his 
host  ought  to  have  charged  nothing  for  his  dimieni 
as  his  appearance  at  the  table  d'hote  attiaeted  na< 
merouB  guests.  But  the  Bean  was  still  descend- 
ing in  the  social  scale.  He  had  no  wine  but  whM 
must  be  paid  for  off  his  scanty  means  and, — 

Bmmmell's  love  of  eating  and  drinking  were  not  di- 
minished; and  as  he  had  not  the  means,  or  credit,  to  it* 
dalge  the  latter  at  his  own  expense,  he  was  hx  fitn 
ayerse  to  doing  so  at  that  of  others.  He,  who  hid  osoe 
been  so  ezolosive,  and  a  model  of  gentlemanly  rasenC) 
would  now  accept  wine  at  the  tabU  d*k6t0y  from  peifeet 
strangers.  Champagne  was  his  Ikvoorite  beyerage,  tnd, 
enlivened  by  its  inllaenee,  he  was  still  able  to  lepsy  hii 
entertainer  yrith  a  few  ezeellent  stories.  A  man  with  i 
gaudy  waistooat,  a  eravat  of  embroidered  satin,  sad  » 
hsjuUU  of  pearhi  in  his  pin,  with  iriiom,  in  former  dsji, 
it  would  have  been  his  death  to  diae--lie  was  now  my 
glad  to  see  sit  opposite  to  hio^  for  he  was  ptetty  niit 
of  sharing  his  bottle. 

About  this  tioM,  BCr.  M  »  afterwards  Lori 

F  ,  made  the  hdtel  his  residenee  ;  and  as  he  wti 

quite  as  great  a  ^ourmamd  as  the  Beaa,  the  guests  used 
to  be  not  a  little  amused  by  the  <<  war  to  the  knife,* 
which  took  place  between  them.  Msay  were  the  itn* 
tagems  brought  into  play  by  the  two  ffomrmtUf  in  the 
endeayours  of  each  to  possess  himself  of  the  most  deli- 
cate morsels.  The  wings  of  the  firioasseed  chickens  were 
always  in  great  request ;  and  as  lus  Lordship's  son,  a  Tery 
good  fellow,  but  now  no  more,  followed  hi  his  frtber's 
footsteps,  Bmmmell,  with  tyro  to  one  against  him,  was 
often  left  with  the  neck,  or  a  druBstiek.  When  thiih^- 
pened,  his  disgust  was  great ;  and  giying  a  stem  kc^ 
first  at  his  youthAil  adyersary,  and  then  at  Uie  bones,  he 
wonld  send  the  dish  indignanUy  aymy. 

There  are  several  distinct  epochs  in  Brummell^s 
life.  His  coming  down  to  only  a  shirt  and  white 
neckcloth  daily  is  one;  but  there  was  a  wone. 
This  quantity  of  clean  linen  was  felt  an  extiaya- 
gance ;  and  the  Beau  could  not^  or  would  not  re- 
nounce his  Eau  de  Cologne,  oil  for  his  wigs^  patent 
blacking  obtained  from  Paris,  and  yellow  kid 
gloves,  with  many  other  gentlemanlike  necessaries 
of  the  same  kind..  He  accordingly  got  into  debt 
on  all  hands,  and  was  reduced  from  the  most  deli- 
cate cambric  to  a  black  mlk  handkerchief!  A  lady 
had  told  him  it  would  improve  his  looks,  and  he 
must  have  felt  it  an  improvement  upon  the  now 
yellow  and  snuff-bedaubed  muslin  ueckdoth,  of 
which  nothing  remained  faultless,  except  the  tie. 
Mr.  Armstrong,  his  doer^  was  worried  by  his  petty 
creditors,  and  so  was  he  himself.    Of  one,  a  boot- 
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maker,  whom  aeconnt  was  principaUy  for  Mtnw, 
he  writes  Mr.  Armstrong  :— 

I  will  enter  into  any  promise  with  yon  npon  the  eub- 
jectofthlsd— d  polish,  that  you  may  demand^  if  yon 
will  instantly  enable  me  to  pay  this  scoundrel. 

Deik  Ashstbonq — Do  not  any  more  be  out  of  temper 
with  me.  I  do  not  deserre  it  from  you ;  I  have  nerer  tres- 
passed upon  the  rules  of  economy  which  you  dictated  tome, 
excepting  in  one  instance,  and  that  has  been  that  d — d 
execrable  blacking.  I  haye  now  relinquished  it  for  erer  ! 
. . .  You  mnst  not  be  again  exasperated  with  me,  when  I 
make  solicitations  for  your  most  friendly  assistance,  for 
yon  shall  not  haye  reason  for  it ;  and  at  this  moment,  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  tell  yon  candidly,  that  I  haye  not  two 
$0*1  remaming  of  the  twenty  francs  you  had  the  goodness 
to  send  me. 

He  repeatedly  tried  his  fortune  in  some  wretched 
lottery,  and  of  course  lost;  and  his  useful  friend, 
Mr.  Armstrong,  for  whom  he  had  obtained  the 
Tice-consulship,  seems  to  have  threatened  to  give 
up  him  and  his  affairs.  He  vrrote  a  deprecatory 
letter  full  of  solemn  promises  to  retrench ;  and  we 
should  imagine  that  in  some  tilings  he  kept  his 
word.  Of  his  lottery  speculations  he  appears 
heartily  ashamed.  Still  he  was  not  altogether  be- 
come a  new  man.  He  required  some  new  clothes; 
but,— 

His  caterer's  taste  in  habiliments  does  not  appear  to 
bfe  met  with  his  approbation  ;  instead  of  a  shawl 
dressing-gown,  that  he  had  applied  for,  suitable  for  win- 
ter wear,  a  cotton  one  was  sent  to  him,  of  an  ordinary 
description  :— this  he  had  no  sooner  unfolded,  than  he 
Tiuhed  angrily  to  the  window,  and  threw  it  out ;  and  in 
iU  gyrations  and  flutterings^  on  its  way  from  the  third 
storey  to  the  payement,  it  as  seriously  alarmed  the  pas- 
sengers and  horses  of  the  Bayeux  diligence,  as  it  had 
diigusted  its  owner  up-stairs. 

His  mind,  already  half  gone,  now  declined  ra- 
pidly. He  entirely  lost  his  memory,  or  conscious- 
ness; and  in  consequence  made  blunders,  and 
speeches  whic^  were  ascribed  to  insolence.  After 
all,  Bnimmell,  with  his  alleged  impudence^  never 
said  ruder  or  more  harsh  and  brutally  insulting 
things  than  have,  on  good  authority,  been  ascribed 
to  excellent  Samuel  Johnson,  whose  mind  never 
failed  a  jot.  He  became  more  and  more  imbecile, 
careless  of  his  dress,  ragged  and  filthy.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at?  His  taUor-— and  we  must  admire 
the  man's  good  heart — said  to  Captain  Jesse, — 

That  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  he  had  some- 
tones  obserred  him  in  the  street  with  his  coat  in  holes 
under  the  arms,  and  his  trousers  torn.   **  J'avais  honte," 

said  Monsieur ,  skssuming  a  dignified  air,  **  de  voir 

on  homme  si  c^^bre  et  si  distingue,  et  qui  s'^tait  cr^e 
one  place  dans  I'histoire,  dans  un  ^tat  si  malheureux ; 
and  though  I  could  not  afford  to  give  him  clothes,  I 
frequently  requested  him  to  send  me  his  things,  and 
mended  them  for  nothing."  On  such  occasions  poor 
Brummell  was  under  the  neoessity  of  remaining  in  bed 
till  his  trooeerB  were  sent  home  to  him  by  the  friendly 
tailor,  for  he  had  only  one  pair. 

Nay,  before  the  poor  Beau  became  imbecile,  the 
waiter  had  observed  him  mending  his  trousers 
liimself.  Captain  Jesse  has  dwelt  with  painful 
snd  excessive  minuteness  on  the  dedining  years 
of  Brommell's  wretched  life.  We  turn  from 
the  details  wiUi  mingled  pity  and  unavoidable  dis- 
g^.  There  is  nothing  in  the  worst  of  his  follies, 
the  most  consummate  strokes  of  his  impudence  and 
uwolence,  to  equal  the  heartless  cruelty  with  which 
Ibe  miserable,  half-witted  creature,  still  a  wreck  of 
hamamty,and  therefore  sacred,  appears  to  have  been 
treated  by  some  of  the  vulgar  and  brutal  persons 


around  him.  He  was  made  the  subject  of  wxetchsd 
caricatures  and  doggiel  verses,  and  the  sport  of  the 
well  educated  English  youth  of  Caen  :*— 

These  gibes  were  all  so  many  nailB  in  his  ooflbi,  for 
he  had  stiU  the  conseimianeBs  to  feel,  though  not  ths 
power  to  reply  to  them  ;  and  latterly,  as  he  crept,  in  the 
evenings,  with  tottering  and  feeble  steps,  along  the  side 
ot  the  street,  supporting  himself  by  the  wall,  on  his  way 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  B-- — ^n,  the  very  children  mocked 
and  jeered  him,  so  odd  and  deplorably  forlorn  was  his 
appearance.  This  gentleman's  door  was  open  to  him  to 
the  last,  as  it  had  been  ever  since  Brummell  arrived  in 
Caen  ;  and  his  absence,  of  an  evening,  though  dirty,  and 
any  thing  but  entertaiidnx,  would  have  made  a  bla^ik  in 
their  domestic  circle.  ''How  can  you  admit  such  a 
driveller  f  said  an  ill-conditioned  cur  to  the  kind-hearted 
lady  of  this  hospitable  mansion.  '^  He  is  never  in  our 
way.  Sir,"  she  replied;  ''and  thongh  it  is  true  he  is  no 
longer  the  amusing  character  he  used  to  be,  I  like  to  see 
him  take  his  seat  before  my  fire."  On  these  occasions 
pMOor  Brummell  slept  soundly,  and  he  was  never  disturbed 
till  the  refreshing  gunpowder  was  poured  out. 

There  is,  we  imagine,  few  things  either  in  the 
actual  history  of  mental  disease,  or  in  fiction, 
more  striking  than  the  tragi-comic  scene  described 
below : — 

On  certain  nights  some  strange  fancy  would  seize  him, 
that  it  was  necessary  he  should  give  a  party;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly invited  many  of  the  distinguished  persons  with 
whom  he  had  been  intimate  in  former  days,  thongh  some 
of  them  were  already  numbered  with  the  dead. 

On  these  gala  eyenings,  he  desired  his  attendant  to 
arrange  his  apartment,  set  out  a  whist-table,  and  light 
the  bougies,  (he  burnt  only  tallow  at  the  time;)  and  at 
eight  o'clock  this  man,  to  whom  he  had  already  given  his 
instruotions,  opened  wide  the  door  of  his  sitting-room, 
and  announced  the  "  Duchess  of  Devonshire."  At  the 
sound  of  her  Grrace's  well-remembered  name,  the  Beau 
instantly  rising  from  his  chair,  would  advance  towards 
the  door,  and  greet  the  cold  air  from  the  staircase,  as  if 
it  had  been  the  beautifiil  Georgiana  herself.  If  the 
dust  of  that  fair  creature  could  have  stood  reanimate 
in  all  her  loveliness  before  him,  she  would  not  have 
thought  his  bow  less  giacefiil  than  it  had  been  thirty- 
five  years  before ;  for,  despite  poor  Bmmmell's  mean 
habiliments  and  uncleanly  person,  the  supposed  visiter 
was  received  with  all  his  former  courtly  ease  of  manner, 
and  the  earnestness  that  the  pleasure  of  such  an  honour 
might  be  supposed  to  excite.  "  Ah  1  my  dear  Duchess," 
faltered  the  Beau,  "  how  rejoiced  I  am  to  see  you  ;  so 
very  amiable  of  you  at  this  short  notice  !  Pray  bury 
yourself  in  this  arm-chair  ;  do  you  know  it  was  a  gift  to 
me  from  the  Duchess  of  York,  who  was  a  very  kind 
friend  of  mine  ;  but,  poor  thing,  you  know,  she  is  now 
no  more."  Here  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  would  fill  with 
the  tears  of  idiotoy,  and,  sinking  into  the  fauteuil  him- 
self, he  would  sit  for  some  time  looking  vacantly  at  the 
fire,  until  Lord  Alvanley,  Worcester,  or  any  other  old 
friend  he  chose  to  name,  was  announced,  when  he  again  « 
rose  to  receiye  them,  and  went  through  a  similar  panto- 
mime. At  ten,  his  attendant  announced  the  carriages, 
— and  this  farce  was  at  an  end. 

As  he  was  now  often  injuring  himself  by  falls, 
a  nurse  was  procured,  who  was  probably  as  coarse 
and  harsh  as  are  too  many  of  her  profession.  Brum- 
mell detested  her ;  though  he  was  perfectly  gentle 
and  gratefiil  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  by  whom  he 
was  attended  at  the  close  of  life^  when  he  had 
the  comfort  of  being  transferred  to  Bon  Sauveur, 
an  hospital  for  the  insane,  managed  by  these  nuns. 
When  removed  from  the  hotel,  a  gleam  of  reason 
returned,  to  agonize  him.  He  fancied  that  he  was  to 
be  again  taken  to  prison,and  shrieked,  struggled,and 
wept.  But  the  kindness,  and  mild,  and  gentle  man- 
ners of  the  Sisters  soon  reassured  him.     He  had 
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always  been  of  a  chilly  temperament,  and  had  lat- 
terly Bufiered  severely  from  the  want  of  fuel ;  but 
now  he  could  sit,  in  dotage,  basking  before  a  blaz- 
ing fire.  While  attended  by  the  nurse,  he  had  been 
exasperated  by  harsh  treatment ;  but  now 

When  asked  by  an  old  acquaintance,  whom  he  did  not 
howcTer  recognise,  whether  he  was  comfortable  t  Bmm- 
mell  replied,  **  Oh  yes;"  and,  turning  to  the  nun  who  was 
standing  by  his  chair,  and  taking  her  hand,  he  said,  ''This 
excellent  nurse  of  mine  is  so  kind  to  me  that  she  refbses 
me  nothing  ;  I  have  all  I  wish  to  eat,  and  such  a  large 
fire  ;  I  nerer  was  so  comfortable  in  all  my  life.*'  The 
nuns  obeerred,  that  he  was  the  most  docile  patient  that 
had  ever  entered  the  Bon  Sauveur,  and  tiiat  nothing 
coiUd  exceed  his  politeness  and  £ratitude  for  the  atten- 
tions he  received ;  expressions  of  this  kind  were  always 
poured  forth  when  they  complied  with  any  particular  re- 
quest ;  **  Ah,  madame,  vous  6tes  trop  bonne  pour  moi : 
je  suis  tris  reoonnaissant." 

He  remained  helpless  and  imbecile,  but  tranquil, 
and  as  happy  as  his  condition  permitted,  till  March 
1840,  when  the  man  of  pleasure,  the  faTourite 
companion  of  princes,  the  distinguished  leader  of 
Um^  expired,  leaving  few  to  say,  *'  Grod  pity  him  \" 
Yet  was  his  deathbed  not  so  painful,  in  the  eye  of 
sober  reason,  as  that  of  several  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  early  circle  of  the  Regent.  With  a 
very  little  more  discretion,  and  a  larger  fortune, 
Bmmmell  would,  as  we  have  said,  have  lived  and 
died  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  set. 
The  lesson  taught  by  his  life  and  death  is  not  for 
this  the  less  impressive. 

We  have  been  so  fully  occupied  with  the  hero 
of  the  work  that  we  have  hardly  adverted  to  the 
numerous  anecdotes  of  fashionable  life  and  other 
amusing  collateral  matter  with  which  Captain 


Jesse  has  illustrated  the  memoirs  of  Bniinmell. 
Some  of  the  verses  which  he  has  given  from  th« 
Beau's  Album  are  well  worthy  of  preservation. 
As  a  specimen,  we  give  the  following  graoefol 
anonymous  stanzas,  addressed  to  a  mother  about 
to  ^  bring  out"  her  daughter : — 

Oh !  let  the  young  Enthusiast  stray 
Through  Fancy's  rainbow-tinted  way ; 
Let  her  light  footsteps  gaily  rove 
The  fairy  paths  of  joy  and  love ; 
Let  her  the  world  delighted  view, 
And  think  the  flattering  vision  true ; 
Think  every  heart  she  ere  has  known. 
As  pure,  as  artless  as  her  own  ! 

Why  dim  the  lustre  of  her  eye  1 
Why  draw  the  unnecessary  sigh! 
To  her,  young  life  seems  full  of  charms, 
She  dreams  secure  in  Pleasure's  arms : 
Fancy  and  Hope  their  gifts  dispense — 
Angelic  guards  of  innocence ; 
Awhile  life's  hatefiil  truths  forego, 
Nor  wake  her  to  a  world  of  woe ! 

But  when  maturer  age  appears, 
With  cautious  step,  and  crowned  with  cares ; 
When  first  the  long-worn  path  she  tries. 
Where  sorrow,  like  a  serpent,  lies. 
Lurking  beneath  some  fond  delight. 
And  rears  her  withering  form  to  hght ; 
When,  shuddering  at  the  direAil  view. 
She  turns  her  telfftil  eye  on  you ; — 

When,  doubting,  with  her  hopes  at  strife. 
She  trembling  asks  if  such  be  life  t 
Then  clasp  thy  daughter  to  thy  breast. 
Then  sootiie  thy  mourner  into  rest ; 
In  gentler  terms  the  truth  unfold. 
The  unwiUing  truth  that  must  be  told  ; 
The  fated  ills  life  must  endure. 
And  comfort  when  yon  cannot  cure. 
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VII.  LifeGE. 
SnLL  wider  swells  the  plain,  with  purple  dyes 

Tinged  by  slanting  sunbeam ;  from  its  crown. 

The  summit  gained,  the  rapid  slope  shoots  down ; 
And  through  the  gloom  beneath,  like  burning  eyes. 
Red  windows  glare,  and  towers  and  steeples  rise 

In  flickering  light  from  forge  and  furnace  thrown; 

And  anvils  ring,  and  whirring  spindles  groan, 
Where  brisk  Li&b  her  noisy  traffic  plies. 

Gently  the  current  of  the  placid  BIabs 
Steals  through  her  bridges,  twinkling  in  the  glow 

That  streaks  the  waters  now, — with  kinder  light, 
•I  ween,  that  once  in  terror  waked  the  night,* 

When  brutal  deeds  provoked  a  ruthless  foe, 
And  savage  wrath  grew  pale  beneath  the  torches'  blaze  \ 

VIU.  LifeGE. 

Li^oK,  thy  tragedies  of  ruder  times. 
The  cruel  yoke  by  crushed  rebellion  wom,t 
Let  kKDKnX  hide,  with  Exiles'  bones  forlorn, 

Who  paid,  with  lingering  death,  their  city's  crimes. 

With  lighter  thoughts  thy  hill  the  stranger  climbs. 
And  from  the  tower  that  crumbling  saints  adorn, 
Views  the  fair  prospeot ;  or  awakes  at  mom 


At  the  sweet  tingling  of  thy  silver  chimes. 

Thy  Pest,  how  gorgeous  in  St  James's  aisle. 
Whose  fretted  vault,  alive  with  colour,  shades 

Bedizened  shrines  and  Carving's  rarest  skill ! 
How  swart  thy  burghers ; — and  how  gay  thy  maitU, 

That  off'er  flowers  and  fruit  with  arohest  smile 
By  ancient  halls  of  guild,  or  Mass's  waters  still ! 

IX.  LifeGE  TOWARDS  AIX. 

DISCUSSIVK. 

The  arrows  shot  at  random  from  a  bow 

Fly  not  the  slower  for  their  dubious  aim ; 

The  breeze  that  furrows  Ocean  blows  the  same 
On  Hopes  that  yearn  for  Home,  and  Cares  that  go 
Unheeding  whither.    Flower  or  weed  must  grow 

Alike  unseen  or  tended,  till  its  daim 

On  Life  is  answered.    Whence  the  summer  camei 
Or  why  it  lures  them,  can  the  swallows  know? 

— Thus  forth  I  speed,  unconscious  of  a  goal, 
With  scarce  a  vrish  to  warm  the  languid  vein, 

As  one  that  takes  a  path,  and  asks  not  why:— 
Or  does  some  dim  instinctive  sense  control 

My  feet,  and  bid  them  hasten,  not  in  vain, — 
As  towards  the  sun  by  night  the  birds  of^passsge  fljrt 


*  When  the  Duke  of  Bungnndy  (1468)  stormed  the  city ;  provoked  by  the  revolt  which  Loni»  XI.  hsd  ioitigitcd.  1>e 
Lidffois  had  taken  Tongrve,  and  put  its  inhabitants  to  the  Bwora,  murdered  their  Biahop  and  Imbercourt  with  great  craebr,  &c, 
— ^  Van  Kampen^  Lib.  ii.  p.  *J30,  &c. 

t  After  the  first  revolt,  terrible  executions,  and  the  loss  of  nearly  all  the  city^  privileges.  After  the  storm  vhich  puaisM 
the  second,  scarcely  a  hoase  remained  standing,  but  such  as  belonffed  to  tiie  dem. 

X  Thousands  fled  from  the  sack  of  the  city  to  the  neighbouring  forest  of  Ardennee,  (Shakspere'S  Akdsn,)  and  titen 
eriahed  of  cold  and  famine. 
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X.  FRONTIER  OF  RHENISH  PRUSSIA. 

With  wearied  jades,  that  dullest  sloth  might  chase, 
Slow  jingling  on,  still  climbing,  in  the  riew 
Of  forests  spread  afkr,  and  mountains  blue 

In  nearer  ridges  heaying,  as  I  trace 

Tbese  bolder  limits  of  a  better  race. 
Whose  works  and  words,  to  genial  Nature  tme, 
My  thoughts  hare  lored  from  boyhood  to  pursue. 

Impatience  frets,  and  chides  the  lingering  pace. 
—For  I  l»Te  trod  this  Land,  in  fancy,  long; 

Nor  felt  it  strange,  but  next  to  Home  akin, 
When  first  (where  frontier  barriers  bid  delay) 

The  kindly  roughness  of  the  German  tongue 
Fell  from  the  hostess  of  the  homely  inn, 

And  traTcllers  faring  west,  and  children  at  their  play. 

XI.  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
How  beautiful  she  stands,  imperial  Aix  ! 
Girt  with  her  TeWet  meadows  swelling  round 
Old  towers,  and  gates,  and  ramparts  quaintly  crowned; 
That  each  of  something  Arom  a  l^me  partakes. 
When  Fable  played  with  Truth;  a  dawn  that  bveaks 
In  the  first  rise  of  state,  the  earliest  sound 
Of  free  Romance.    These  yery  stones  are  bound 


With  all  that  Stoxy  loves  and  Legend  wakes. 

—With  wistful  eyes,  too  briefly,  I  devour, 
The  Minster  where  the  mighty  Founder  lies, 

And  Emperors  knelt  in  long  unbroken  line  ; — 
The  Kaiser's  Hall ;  the  wondrous  effigies 

Carved  on  the  ancient  streets  ;— and  own  the  Power 
That  still  surrounds,  unseen,  the  Hold  of  CaARLBMAaNfi. 

XII.  ENTRANCE  TO  COLOGNE  AT  NIGHT. 

The  dusk  had  fallen.    Fh>m  a  feverish  doze 

I  started.    **  There  is  Kour,"  the  stranger  said ; 
**  And  Father  Rhine  in  yonder  valley  flows.*' 

— A  dark  indented  mass,  with  sparks  of  red 
Dispersed,  and  twinkling  faint,  before  me  rose ; 

And  high  above,  with  black  gigantic  head 
Just  touched  by  one  bright  star,  in  dim  repose, 

A  something  towered, — sublime,  and  vague,  and  dread  I 
With  quickened  pulse,  along  the  guarded  bridge. 

And  echoing  streets,  I  follow,  as  we  fare. 
Each  glimpse  of  building :  now  the  imminent  ridge 
Of  gabled  roof:  or  shapes  grotesque  that  range 

Around  the  quaintly  deck'd  and  window'd  square  ; 

And  now  some  shadow  vast^  with  spires  and  belfries 

strange.  V. 
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NEW  NOVELS.  1 

ElUn  Middletom.    A  Tale.    By  Lady  Georgiana  Ful- 
lertoD.    3  vols.    London :  Moxon. 
We  have  here  a  painful  and  unhealthy  story,  but  one 
which  displays  great  power  and  eloquence,  and  which 
we  doubt  not  will  be  felt  by  many  as  inUntdy  interesting. 
We  beg  to  say  that  the  hackneyed  word  interne  is  used 
here  in  its  pure  sense.    If  such  an  order  of  stories  were 
recognised,  we  should  say  that  Ellen  Middleton  is  a 
psychological  tale,  resembling  some  of  the  productions 
of  George  Sand,  but  without  the  moral  blemishes  which 
characterize  the  writings  of  that  equivocal  author.   Per- 
b]>s  some  affinity  might  be  traced  between  ^  Ellen 
Middleton"  and,  at  a  humble  distance,  such  works  as 
"Caleb  Williams,"  though  the  objects  aimed  at  are 
directly  opposite.    ^  Caleb  Williams*'  aims  at  under- 
mining the  mischievous  principle    of  false    honour ; 
'  Ellen  Middleton,"  if  there  be  any  fixed  purpose,  at 
establishing  the  Romish  canon  of  confession  and  absolu- 
tion by  the  priest.   The  author,  if  not  a  Roman  Catholic, 
differs  from  that  body  but  in  name ;  and  must  be  of  the 
hi;:hest  sect  of  the  Puseyites,  or  what  Sydney  Smith 
terms  the  Newman-iaee,    The  miserable  heroine,  who  is 
the  victim  of  a  set  of  circumstances  quite  as  improbable 
u  are  the  good  old  stock  of  cross-purposes  which  serve 
for  the  staple  of  the  Minerva  Press,  is  saved  at  last  by 
confession,  which,  fortunately  for  the  readers  of  romance, 
is  not  auricular;  but  prints  three  volumes,  written  out  to 
iaform  the  priest,  by  whom  she  is  absolved  from  the 
venial  crime  which  led  to  that  complicated  mischief  and 
nuwry  to  herself  and  others,  fr«m  which  a  small  portion 
of  good  common  sense,  and  sound,  steady  principle,  might 
hate  saTed  her  and  them.   But  then  we  should  not  have 
had  this  exciting  story,  nor  have  been  indoctrinated  in 
the  faring  virtue  of  confession.    Looking  back  to  a  time 
of  extreme  suffering,  the  despairing  heroine  exclaims, 
"  Oh,  if  in  that  moment  of  emotion,  in  that  hour  of  peni- 
tence, I  eould  have  gone  to  one  of  those,  who,  ministering 
&t  God's  altar,  and  endowed  with  His  commission,  have 
authority  from  Him  to  pronounce  words  of  pardon  in  His 
Oime ;  if  the  fatal  barrier  which  habit  and  prejudice  so 
VOL.  XI.— :io.  cxxvi. 


often  raise  between  the  priest  of  God  and  the  erring  and 
over-burthened  souls  committed  to  his  charge,  had  not 
in  my  case  existed ;  if  from  his  lips,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  Of 
her  Confession,  she  says  to  the  priest,— and  we  suppose 
he  is  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  he  is  the  canon  of  a 
Cathedral,— ''When  you  have  read  it, you  will  return  it 
to  me.  By  that  time,  perhaps,  the  grace  of  God  will 
have  quelled  the  storms  within  me,  and  I  may  then  hear 
from  your  lips  the  blessed  words  of  absolution."  One 
charming,  if  not  very  natural,  character^— the  Madonna- 
like, passionless,  beatific  Alice,— prostrates  herself  before 
a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  wears  a  cross,  which  she 
holds  to  the  lips  of  her  dying,  guilty  husband.  When  an 
innocent  little  girl,  Alice  discovers,  all  of  herself,  won- 
drous mysteries  in  the  passion-fiower :  **  a  cross,  a  crown 
of  thorns,  nails,  and  a  hammer ;"  a  **  pretty  flower  that 
made  her  think  of  holy  things  as  much  as  a  sermon  ever 
did,"  and  "  gave  her  happy  thoughts  about  God  and 
Christ."  This  devout,  earthly  Undine  awakes  from  her 
rapt  or  dreamy  state  to  human  feelings  and  cares  only 
when  about  to  become  a  mother.  She,  however,  makes 
a  charming  subject  with  which  to  illustrate  the  influences 
of  a  picturesque  and  sensuous  religion,  and  to  contrast 
with  the  passionate  heroine,  whose  heart  is  hardened 
with  pride,  and  dead  to  such  holy  influences.  In  her  worst 
affliction  Alice  drew  from  her  bosom  a  small  wooden 
cross,  which  hung  by  a  black  ribbon  round  her  neck :  she 
held  it  to  her  lips,  and  then  to  the  wretched  Ellen's,  and 
said, "  Borne  for  us,  and  by  us."  The  whole  tale  is  a 
tissue  of  grosser  improbabilities  than  readers  are  usually 
called  to  sanction,  even  in  extravagant  fictions.  The 
moral  necessities  which  involve  the  heroine  in  a  course 
of  pernicious  deception,  from  which  her  noble  and  can- 
did nature  revolts,  are  equally  absurd  or  distorted.  A 
compulsory  oath — the  horror  of  perjury— compels  her  to 
become  a  being  who,  though  the  object  of  false  sympathy, 
is  much  more  sinful  than  when 'she  stood  in  the  original 
misfortune  of  accidentally  killing  a  child  in  a  fit  of  pas- 
sion, to  which  she  had  been  provoked  by  it.  But  talent 
and  genius  have  thrown  lustre  over  the  narrative ;  and 
though  they  cannot,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  atone  for  its 
faults  and  bad  tendencies,  they  must  have  their  natural 
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inflaence.  To  our  young  readen  we  would  therefore  aay, 
admire  the  eloquence  and  literary  aooomplishmentB  of 
the  authoress  of  "Ellen  Middleton"  as  much  as  you 
please ;  hut  do  not  forget  that  hers  is  a  morhidly  senti- 
mental story,  constructed  on  a  false  moral  prinoiple,  and 
one  tending  to  recommend  a  creed  suhTcrsire  of  some  of 
the  fundamental  tenets  of  Protestantism, 

The  English  Fireside;  a  Tale  of  the  Past.  By  John 
Mills,  Esq.,  author  of  the  <'  Old  English  Gentleman," 
**  The  Stage  Coach,"  &c.  3  vols.  Saunders  &  Otley. 
The  ''Old  English  Gentleman"  was  ''an  alarmingly 
successful"  first  work ;  one  of  those  happy  hits  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  repeat.  "  The  English  Fireside  "  is  of  the 
same  school.  What  particukr  "fireside"  Is  meant  we 
cannot  exactly  tell.  There  is  the  old  manorial  fireside 
of  Woodland  Bookbrt,  not  the  less  comfortable  that  it 
is  presided  oyer  by  the  charming  young  heiress  of  the 
domain,  Blanch  Sinclair  :  a  generous,  spirited,  frank 
Die- Vernon  kind  of  damsel,  and  her  cordial  old  maiden 
aunt.  Miss  Deborah.  There  is,  too,  the  fireside  of  the 
worthy  Vicar,  brightened  by  the  smiles  of  two  daugh- 
ters, young  and  fair ;  and  the  fireside  of  Mebtoun  Place, 
the  dilapidated  mansion  of  the  jovial,  good-hearted, 
portly  Squire  Mertoun,  who  had,  for  many  years,  kept 
open  house  and  the  hounds,  till  now  that  the  hounds,  as 
he  said, "  kept  him  :*'  for  he  occasionally  obtained  a  few 
pieces  for  a  couple  of  the  pure  breed.  Ererything  had 
failed  and  gone  to  wreck  saye  the  squire's  good  humour 
and  the  affection  of  his  gentlemanly  son,  the  heir  of  his 
heayily  mortgaged  acres  and  ruinous  abode.  There  is, 
besides,  the  fireside  of  old  Tom  Brainshaw  the  game- 
keeper, which  is  desolated  by  the  reckless  scamp — 

**  Linked  to  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes,** 
out  of  whom  it  has  pleased  Mr.  Mills,  in  compliance,  we 
piesume,  with  the  taste  of  the  times,  to  fuhion  a  hero. 
And  there  is  the  "fireside"  of  this  said  poaching  hero, 
Ned  Swiftfoot's  mother,  the  old  gypsy.  Kit  Macrone,  who 
had  been  the  beloved  of  the  great  Bampfylde  Moore 
Carew.  The  story  is  romantic  enough:  after  the  ap- 
proved manner  of  discovering  the  hero,  though  maternally 
of  wild  gypsy  blood,  to  be  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  an- 
cient descent  and  large  estate.  But  we  do  not  mean  to 
say  any  thing  about  either  plot,  incidents,  or  characters. 
Some  of  the  latter,  Carew  among  them,  are  racy  enough. 
As  brief  specimens,  we  take  one  or  two  of  the  pretty 
pen-and-ink  vignettes  which  Mr.  Mills  places  at  the 
head  of  his  chapters,  and  of  which  the  subjects  ai« 
either  rural  or  architectural,  and  always  purely  English. 

W00DLAin>  BOOKEBT. 

Woodland  Rookery,  as  the  Hall  was  generally  called, 
was  an  old  house,  a  very  old  house,  indeed.  Overhang- 
ing stories  bulged  out  and  exhibited  countless  gable 
ends,  patched  here  and  there  with  moss,  and  blackened 
with  age.  Its  small,  but  innumerable,  stone-set  case- 
ments consisted  of  diamond-paned  lattices;  and  over  a 
massive  oak  door,  thickly  studded  vrith  stubborn  nails, 
and  creaking  upon  two  grotesquely-wrought  and  giant 
hinges,  was  a  stone  porch,  quaintly  carved  and  yellowed 
by  time.  The  chimneys,  rearing  themselves  out  of  the 
sloping  eaves,  had  huge  buttresses ;  and  many  a  lig-zag 
curve  and  twining  figure  wound  about  their  gaping  and 
ponderous  jaws.  In  sheltered  nooks  and  crannies  made 
by  the  winter's  wind  in  the  grim  old  walls,  colonies  of 
noisy  jackdaws  had  been  reared ;  and  in  the  lingering 
shades  of  the  autumn  sun-set,  crowds  of  fleet-winged, 
ohattering  swallows  skimmed  round  and  round  the  fi^ed 
sun-dial  over  the  door-way.  The  angular  index  was 
rusted  and  snapped  from  the  face,  and  hung  dangling  in 
the  air  by  a  piece  of  clasping  ivy ;  and  the  motto, "  Time 


and  tide  wait  for  no  man,"  was  so  fiuntly  legible,  tkt 
had  not  the  intricately  flourished  ohanekers  bMu  cot 
deeply  in  the  stone,  the  warning  monitor  would  long 
since  have  been  expunged  in  the  storms  and  sbowen  of 
ages. 

In  disused  chimneys,  in  rotten  orumbling  water-spottts, 
and  beneath  projecting  tiles,  jutting  from  the  roof,  pro- 
genies of  sparrows  domiciled  themselves,  and  twitted 
and  chirped  on  and  nigh  the  time-worn  walls  the  liT^ 
long  year.  A  grove — ^no,  not  a  grove— a  forest  of  stardy 
oaks  reared  themselves  and  stretched  their  thick  ud 
stately  limbs  around,  about,  above  the  frowning,  gny 
old  house ;  and  scarcely  a  branch  but  bore  a  nest  of  mm 
noisy,  loquacious  rook.  Here  and  there  a  sombre  and 
hoUow  tree  cast  its  gloomy  shade  upon  the  ground;  ud 
all  looked  the  wear  and  tear  of  times  long  since  passed 
away. 

Whir-r-r  I— it  was  the  flap  of  a  pigeon's  wing  from 
that  dark  fir ;  and  although  tiie  tinge  of  the  early  diwn 
scarcely  marks  the  east,  away  she  speeds  to  glean  her 
scanty,  wintry  meal.  Proudly  that  antlered  stag  ris» 
firom  b^de  lus  timid  mate,  crouched  beneath  the  shel- 
tering thorn,  and  after  stretching  his  pliant  limbs,  sees, 
with  epicurean  eye,  a  bunch  of  berries  hanging  tempt- 
ingly some  three  yards  above  his  head.  .  .  .  Tbe 
heavy  door  under  the  porch  squeaked — nay,  ahnost 
screeched — upon  its  rusty  hinges,  as  it  was  tiiiown,  or 
rather  wheeled  back ;  for  such  was  its  weight  that,  not- 
withstanding rivets  were  clenched  to  the  trunk  of  an  oak 
which  occupied  centuries  to  rear,  its  iron  clasps  would 
have  been  torn  fh>m  their  fastenings,  but  for  a  snpportiiij 
roller  fixed  under  its  massive  pressure. 

With  a  playfhl  gambol  a  large^  red  bloodhound 
bounded  into  the  porch,  Ibllowed  by  his  mistresi, 
Blanch  Sinclair.  And  where  vras  there  one  more  beaa- 
tifiil  and  blessed  than  she!  The  lady  Blanch,  as  tb« 
country  folk  were  wont  to  call  her,  had  more  admirers, 
surely,  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  any,  however  good  and 
sweetly  fair.  The  rustics  vied  with  each  other  in  etio* 
cing  their  regard  for  her  charms  and  exoeUence ;  and, 
although  no  '*  pleasings  of  a  lute,"  or  serenade  wei« 
heard  within  the  precincts  of  her  chamber,  ''times  and 
often  "  did  the  village  bells  ring  right  merrily,  by  reason 
of  its  being  known  how  well  £e  loved  to  hear,  at 
eventide,  their  tinkling  tongues  swelling  and  sinking  in 
the  breeae.  Squires,  knights  of  the  shire,  old,  yonof, 
rich  and  poor,  were  candidates  aU  for  her  smiles  and 
firiendly  greetings. 

THB  VICABAOE. 

Where  was  there  a  prettier  little  cozy  spot  than  this 
said  vicarage  f  Deep  in  a  dell  the  house  stood  abont  a 
mile  from  the  church,  its  walls  covered  with  woodbine 
and  creeping  plants,  and  the  trees  spreading  their  bran- 
ches over  its  roof,  protected  it  from  many  a  rough  tagrj 
blast  of  the  winter's  wind.  On  a  small  but  pretty  hiwn 
before  its  portal,  fiower-beds  were  dotted,  and  the  order 
of  their  arrangement  showed  the  taste  and  care  bestowed 
upon  them.  In  the  orchard  adjoining  there  was  a  dore- 
cot,  in  which  many  a  pigeon  was  reared  to  spread  iti 
wing  and  cleave  the  air  without  the  chance  of  ever  being 
required  to  exhibit  its  heels  beneath  a  pasty  crust  A 
stable,  or,  more  properly,  a  loose  box,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  contained  the  fattest  pony  eyes  ever  beheld 
walking  behind  a  four-wheel  chaise  occasionally ;  for  it 
was  seldom  that  Bob  was  required,  and  when  he  wa«, 
up-hill  and  down-hill  and  level  were  all  the  same  to 
him ;  he  never  altered  his  pace,  and  that  was  a  wall^ 
remarkable  for  its  perfect  ease  and  leisure.  In  a  warm 
sunny  nook,  close  to  Bob's  domain,  a  row  of  hives  stood, 
and  the  vicar  has  been  known  to  stand  many  an  boor  of 
a  summer's  evening  to  assist  the  weak,  exhausted,  and 
overloaded  bees,  as  they  fell  to  the  ground,  and  hft  then 
into  their  homes. 

THE  GIPST  CIMP. 

On  the  border  of  a  wild  and  extensive  heath,  on  whidi 
neither  tree  nor  shrub  grew,  save  the  dwarf  blackberry 
bush  and  prickly  fhrie,  Carew's  large,aad,  comparatiTvIy 
speaking,  wealthy  camp  was  pitched.  Eight  large  u* 
wieldy  c&rarana  were  drawn  together  la  the  ton  of « 
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^qnan,  affoiding  effeotnal  protection  to  the  burly  wind, 
kt  him  blow  from  whateYer  point  he  wonld.  In  the 
eeotn,  some  fifteen  strong  and  well-fed  hovBee  were 
tethered;  and  taipanling  being  drawn  along  the  wheels 
ind  ailes  of  the  Tehiolee,  with  faggots  and  bandies  of 
itnw  plaeed  in  exposed  gaps,  loopholes,  and  oomers, 
the  whole  bore  the  appearance  of  oomfbrt  and  well- 
bestowed  care.  Here  and  there  were  crouched,  in  snng 
lod  warm  spots,  dogs  that  wonld  have  pnnled  the  most 
enlightened  to  define  their  species  and  capacities.  Some 
were  laige,  strong-limbed, and  bony;  others  small,  light, 
sad  wiry ;  bnt  all  looked  made  for  use  rather  than  fbr 
oraament.  One  grizsly,  surly  fellow  was  stretched  before 
the  steps  of  a  caraTan  in  the  centre  of  the  group  of  a 
Isiger  and  more  finished  construction.  His  rough- 
bearded  jaws  were  buried  between  his  fore  legs,  and, 
although  he  slept,  his  cropped  ears  were  pricked  to  catch 
the  loftest  sound. 

Blande  Cfettin^katn.  StoIs.  London:  Saunders  &  Otley. 
This  is  an  autobiographical  noyel,  of  the  good  old 
aehool ;  though  rising  in  some  parts  to  the  dash  and 
TiTaoity  of  the  modem  style.  It  opens  rery  pleasantly 
smid  the  (kirest  eoenery  of  Normandy^  where  Blanche 
is  born,  the  only  child  of  an  English  gentleman,  alien- 
ated from  his  family,  and  exiled  from  his  country,  firom 
derotion  to  the  unfortunate  cause  of  the  Pretender. 
The  mother  of  Blanche,  a  beautiful  woman,  of  the  proud 
and  ancient  house  of  the  De  Veres  of  Gloudesham, 
("  who  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,")  had  also  deeply 
offended  her  family  by  marrying  Colonel  Cressingham  ; 
and  the  married  lorers,  henceforth  both  exiled,  were  thus 
til  to  each  other.  They  lived  in  happiness  as  perfect  as 
the  hnman  lot  admits,  on  their  beautiful  amall  estate  of 
U  Romenaye,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  a  picturesque 
old  chateau,  in  the  midst  of  grounds  which  time  and 
^glish|taste  had  transformed  into  a  paradise.  The 
beroine  lost  her  mother  before  she  could  know  a  mother's 
^ne ;  but  a  kind  bomnt  supplied  a  mother's  place,  and 
tbe  childhood  of  Blanche  was  a  happy  one.  The  de- 
Mription  of  her  home,  her  friends  and  neighbours,  and 
the  habits  and  enjoyments  of  her  young  years,  is  ex- 
ceedingly pleasing  to  patient,  old-fashioned  readers. 
France  was  then  a  gay  and  happy  land,  at  least  for  some 
of  its  children ;  and  about  the  rest,  the  peasantry — 
the  MMt^Z#~iio  one  thought  nor  caied.  The  parents 
of  Blanche  were  so  long  without  offspring,  that  though 
W  &ther  had  been  exiled  in  the  '45,  she  was  not 
iB^re  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  when  the  terrible  Rerolu- 
tion  buTBt  fbrth.  Prerious  to  this,  she  had,  with  her 
father,  made  sereral  Tisits  to  Paris,  to  the  Duchesse 
<lc  RonbiUac,  the  intimate  friend  of  her  deceased 
aether.  These  visits  giro  place  to  descriptions  of  Paris, 
and  of  the  ancient  noblesse  during  the  last  days  of  the 
old  rigime.  The  portraiture  of  the  Duchesse  is  good 
»d  tme  ;  but  the  Duo  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water.  At 
^  Hotel  Boubillac,  the  little  Blanche  enjoyed  priyi- 
^^gei  not  asnally  accorded  to  French  demoiteUet ;  but 
tbea  Ae  was  only  a  guest  and  a  jMt,  which  character  pro- 
<^ued  her  admittance  to  the  salon  of  the  Duchesse,  when 
filled  with  company  consisting  of  the  greatest  wits  and 
titistB  of  the  day  ;  and  many  of  those  who  afterwards 
acted  a  distingniahed  part  in  the  RoTolution,  or  expired 
either  in  exile  or  under  the  stroke  of  the  guillotine. 
^^ln^too,  she  beheld  the  bright  galaxy  of  beauty  and 
^^Xy  which  shed  lustre  on  the  court  of  Louis  XVI. 
To  be  sore  we  haye  of  these  brilliant  historical  persons, 
little  aore  than  a  mere  bead*roll  of  names,  or  rather  of 
i^tiali,  so  that  those  who  did  not  know  about  them  be- 
^»  Me  perhaps  little  the  wiser. 
Thouf^  e&tiivly  cat  oiT  firom  all  direct  commimioatioQ 


with  either  the  family  of  her  fkther  or  mother,  Blanche 
accidentally  learnt  fa  good  deal  of  her  English  relatiyes. 
They  offered  nothing  inriting  to  her  imagination;  nor 
did  she  at  that  time  anticipate  erer  being  throyrn  upon 
their  kindness,  only  to  feel  their  unkindness.  She  was 
now  thirteen,  and  already  betrothed  to  Henri,  the  young 
and  handsome  Comte  de  Blaye,  the  prot^g^  of  the 
Duchesse.  Bnt  eyil  days  were  drawing  nigh.  Colonel 
Cressingham  had  been  HI  from  the  consequences  of  old 
wounds;  and  the  terrible  Reyolution  was  fast  gathering, 
and  had  already  driyen  the  old  Duo  stark  mad,  and  half 
killed  the  Duchesse  with  grief  and  anxiety.  The  friends 
of  Blanche  were  now  compelled  by  the  troubles  to  escape 
from  Paris,  and  she  was  left  alone  in  the  large  hdtel  with 
her  dying  father — the  yery  seryants  deserting  them  in 
alarm.  In  this  general  dispersion  of  friends.  Colonel 
Cressingham  saw  no  resource  for  his  child,  saye  in  Eng- 
land; and  he  accordingly  wrote,  commending  her  to  the 
sisters  of  her  mother— the  proud  and  wealthy  Misses  de 
Vere.  With  them,  he  hoped  she  might  find  a  home 
until  Prance  wajs  again  tranquil,  and  Henri  de  Blaye 
at  liberty  to  claim  his  betrothed. 

The  oyer  memorable  14th  of  July,  1789,  arriyed,  and 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  and  the  death 
of  Colonel  Cressingham.  His  orphan  daughter  was  now 
inyolyed  in  the  worst  horrors  of  the  Reyolution,  and 
passed  through  terrible  scenes  of  rapine  and  murder. 
With  her  bonnet  her  kind  nurse  Isabelle,  she  had  the 
good  fortune  at  last  to  escape  from  Paris.  But  the 
Reyolution  was  now  raging  oyer  all  France.  The  Re* 
publican  mob  had  attacked  and  deyastated  La  Romo- 
naye.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Blanche  and  her  faith- 
fill  nurse,  through  the  kindness  and  fidelity  of  some 
humble  friends  on  the  coast,  were  taken  off  in  a  fishing* 
boat  to  a  packet  going  to  England.  Misfortunes  are 
now  aocnmulated,  thick  and  threefold,  on  the  head  of 
Blanche.  Her  nurse,  her  last  friend,  was  drowned  be- 
fore chance  had  drifted  the  yessel  which  bore  her  to  Eng- 
land, under  the  proud  towers  of  Penriiyn  castle,  the  an* 
dent  seat  of  her  father's  family. 

Much  of  the  interest  of  the  story  subsides  with  the 
arriyal  of  Blanche  at  the  seat  of  her  Goigon  aunts.  The 
elder  Ermengarde  is  tmly  an  oyerpowering  personage, 
and,  we  should  hope,  not  rery  natural.  The  life  of 
Blanche  was  now  as  dreary  and  comfortless  as  possible; 
and  she  was  left  in  distracting  doubt  whether  her  be- 
trothed Henri  and  her  bosom-friend  Helene  de  Grand- 
yilliers  had  not  both  perished  during  the  Reign  of  Tenor. 
After  a  long  period  of  suffering  and  suspense,  the  wheel  of 
fortune  turned;  though  the  sorrows  of  Blanche  did  not 
terminate  with  her  worldly  adyersity.  The  Cinderella 
of  Qondesham  becomes,  by  the  touch  of  the  magic  wand 
of  the  fictionist,  the  lady  of  the  princely  estates  of  her 
fkther's  fkmily,  and,  in  yirtue  of  her  four  yotes  in  Parlia- 
ment, ''The  Lady  Blanche;"  though  her  father  had 
neyer  succeeded  to  the  earldom.  And  Henri  yet  liyedL 
After  years  of  suspense,  they  met  again;  but  not  as  they 
had  parted.  Blanche  was  to  be  farther  tried.  The 
fickle  and  handsome  Frenchman  was  not  her  predestined 
husband.  After  many  misunderstandings  and  cross- 
accidents,  all  comes  splendidly  right  at  last;  and  Blanche 
closes  her  autobiography  in  the  church  porch  on  her 
wedding-day.  The  close  of  the  story  does  not  bear 
out  the  opening  scenes  in  the  forests  of  Normandy  and 
in  Paris.  No  yery  powerftil  interest  belongs  to  any  part 
of  the  narratiye ;  but  in  the  earlier  chapters  it  is  concen- 
tratedi  and  in  the  latter  ones  broken  into  fifty  little  rilli, 
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meandering  around  herds  of  lords  and  ladies  of  the  most 
ordinary  stamp.  Blanche  Cressingham  is,  however,  of 
the  fair  staple  of  circulating-library  literature,  and  can- 
not fail  to  please  all  thorough-paced  noYel  readers.  It 
is,  besides,  a  bargain,  as  each  volume  contains  nearly 
two  of  the  usual  size. 

A  Selection  from  the  Speeches  and  WrUingt  of  the  late 
Lord  King.  With  a  Short  Introduetory  3femoir,  by 
Earl  Fortescue.   8ro,  with  Portrait.   Pp.  481.   Long- 

L&CO. 


This  is  an  excellent  and  peculiarly  well-timed  publi- 
cation, Arom  which  the  Anti-Com-law  League  should 
circulate  some  bales  of  extracts.  Lord  King  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Whig  or  Fox  party,  but  in 
financial  and  economical  questions  greatly  in  advance  of 
many  of  its  members.  As  a  party,  the  Whigs  have  not 
yet,  in  1844,  reached  the  length  of  Free  Trade,  and 
especially  in  corn,  which  Lord  King  had  attained  in 
1814.  The  speeches  and  pamphlets  have  been  arranged 
by  Lord  King's  widow :  the  memoir,  of  which  the  only 
fault  is  brevity,  is  written  by  his  friend  and  relative, 
Earl  Fortescue.  Lord  King  was  bom  in  1775,  and 
passed  nearly  twelve  years  at  Eton,  fortunately  not  mis- 
spent time;  as  by  some  happy  accident,  vdthout  neglect- 
ing classical  studies,  he  applied  assiduously  to  the  prac- 
tical sciences,  which  in  general  receive  little  or  no 
attention  in  that  seminary.  He  afterwards  studied  at 
Cambridge,  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  on  taking 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  ranged  under  the  Whig 
banners ;  and  remained  the  able  and  consistent  advocate 
of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  and  of  free  trade.  Adam 
Smith  was  with  him  a  great  authority ;  and  he  must 
have  been  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  his  maternal 
ancestor,  John  Locke,  whose  life,  published  in  1829, 
remains  a  proof  of  his  talents  and  his  liberal  opinions. 
Earl  Fortescue  has  borrowed  a  sketch  of  the  character 
of  this  excellent  and  admirable  person  from  the  able  and 
eloquent  pen  of  Lord  Brougham,  who  was  one  of  his 
oldest  friends.  From  a  very  few  notes,  which  are  now 
first  printed,  we  shall  copy  out  one  or  two  paragraphs, 
and  cull  a  few  more  from  the  speeches. 

Ftf6.  29th,  1822.— As  the  Agricultural  Committee  was 
revived  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  ask  the  minister,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
a  question  as  to  the  intention  of  government  respecting 
the  Com  Laws;  thinking  that  the  whole  of  the  protect- 
ing laws,  as  they  are  called,  ought  to  be  swept  away, 
and  that  the  country  gentlemen  ought  not  to  be  diverted 
by  any  expectation  of  obtainiog  any  relief  in  any  man- 
ner, except  by  reduction  of  taxation. 

The  object  of  the  county  members  being  to  serve  their 
friends,  and  to  live,  and  to  keep  up  the  present  taxation; 
no  other  way  of  effecting  all  these  purposes  could  be  de- 
vised, except  increasing  the  price  of  produce,  a  sort  of 
holy  alliance  of  the  Church  in  defence  of  high  tithes, 
and  of  the  government  in  defence  of  high  taxes,  of  the 
county  members  in  defence  of  high  rents,  and  all  these 
three  great  powers  under  influence  of  one  common  fear, 
the  fear  of  plenty.  Why  not  erase  the  prayer  for  plenty 
from  the  thanksgiving,  since  they  had  taken  liberties 
with  the  liturgy  in  the  case  of  the  late  Queen  1 

THE  OBTUSENESS  OP  LANDLORDS. 

The  landlord  clearly  comprehends  all  the  vast  bene- 
fits of  machinery  as  applied  to  all  manufactures;  he  is 
told,  and  he  believes,  that  the  skill,  which  is  able  to 
make  the  elements  of  nature  subservient  to  our  use,  is 
most  beneficial,  because  it  abridges  human  labour;  he 
is  told,  and  thinks  he  understands,  that  the  infinite  var- 
iety of  machinery  applied  in  every  manufacture,  savine, 
as  it  ofien  doc',  nine  parts  in  teu  of  human  labour,  gives 


an  increase  of  nearly  ten  times  the  quantity  of  the  com- 
forts  and  conveniences  of  life  at  the  same  origmil  cost; 
he  feels  that  in  proportion  as  the  labour  of  produdsg 
goods  is  diminished,  in  the  same  proportion  is  tiie  dimiD- 
ution  of  price  and  increase  of  enjoyment,  and,  as  far  u 
manufactures  are  concerned,  he  allows  that  the  stTing  of 
labour  is  the  saving  of  expense,  the  great  cause  of  abon- 
dance,  enjoyment,  and  comfort.  Ask  him,  whether  it  is 
not  equally  desirable  that  bread,  the  first  neeessary  of 
life,  should  be  afforded  at  the  least  cost  of  labour,  and 
the  least  expense  which  the  nature  of  things  will  allow, 
and  he  instantly  lays  claim  to  this  one  single  exception 
to  the  general  rule. 

He  first  extends  his  paternal  care  over  the  thougbt- 
less  community.  Consider,  he  exclaims,  the  importance, 
the  necessity  of  an  independent  supply  of  the  first  neces- 
sary of  life. 

Would  you  live  like  Dutchmen,  who  grow  not  a  testh 
of  the  corn  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and  are  coa- 
stantly  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  friends  and  enemies ! 
Would  you  consent  to  exist  like  Hollanders,  at  the 
mercy  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  who  can  so  tntilf 
combine,  at  any  moment,  to  destroy  that  singular  order, 
that  regular  supply,  that  remarkable  steadiness  of  price, 
enjoyed  in  no  other  country  in  the  world;  and  which,  if 
it  had  not  existed  in  Holland  for  ne&r  three  centariei, 
might  justly  be  termed  incredible  and  miracalons,  aod 
is  a  miracle  everywhere  except  where  it  is  tried ! 

If  Lord  King's  calculation  be  accurate,  we  should  now 
be  very  near  the  total  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws.  \nat 
follows  was  written  about  twenty  yean  since  :— 

It  requires,  on  the  most  moderate  calculation,  some* 
where  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  overturn  a  had 
system,  wherever  the  private  interests  of  powerfcl 
classes  are  concerned.  For  instance,  the  great  citv  joh, 
the  Bank-Restriction  Act,  continued  in  force  for  nearly 
that  period  of  time;  and  its  worthy  coadjutor,  the  groat 
land  job,  the  Com  Bill,  mav  probably  require  the  same 
time  before  its  iniquity  can  be  fully  explained  to  the  dnll 
English  understanding,  and  be  made  to  take  its  proper 
place  in  the  records  of  the  wisdom  of  Parliament. 

Lord  King  it  was  who  originally  used  many  of  the 
most  cogent  arguments  for  the  abolition  of  the  Con  La«3 
that  we  see  employed  at  present.  On  presenting  a  peti- 
tion from  Manchester  in  1826  against  this  law,  he 
spoke  of  it  as  **  the  most  gigantic  of  all  jobs.*'  He  pR- 
sented,  at  the  same  time,  another  petition  f^m  the  car- 
penters and  joiners  of  London  against  ^  the  job  of  joht,"* 
when  he  said — 

The  great  desideratum  with  the  Bnpporters  of  the 
Com  Laws,  was  certainly,  at  all  times,  high  rents;  hat 
how  were  high  rents  to  be  obtained  without  high  prices! 
The  real  object,  then,  was  high  prices;  and  high  prices 
were  not  to  be  had  without  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
com;  but,  if  you  exclude  foreign  com,  you  exdnde  food. 

In  the  same  year,  in  which  he  delivered  many  Anti- 
Com-law  speeches,  he  said  some  persons  begged  him  to 
desist ;  others  alleged  that  he  had  a  vicious  propensitj 
to  make  com  cheap,  and — 

A  third  party  complained  that  he  treated  these  worthy 
Corn  Laws  like  a  miscreant  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailer, 
giving  them  all  kinds  of  bad  names.  He  vras  blaaed 
for  stigmatizing  them  with  more  aliases  than  ever  was 
given  to  a  thief  on  his  trial :  for  he  had  called  them  the 
Com  Laws,  alias  the  bread-tax,  alias  the  dead-weight, 
alias  the  landlords'-tax,  and,  worst  of  all,  alias  the 
job  of  jobs.  Now,  as  so  much  kindness  had  been  showi 
to  him  in  the  way  of  advice,  he  wished  to  give  the 
House  some  good  advice  in  return.  In  the  first  plaee, 
he  would  beg  of  noble  Lords  to  reflect  what  the  sitaa- 
tion  of  the  country  would  be  if  the  price  of  com  were  to 
rise  considerably ! 

What  right  had  that  House,  or  any  legislative  as- 
sembly, to  devise  means  to  raise  the  price  of  food !  » 
would  be  a  breach  of  trust  if  it  could  be  supposed  that 
I  so  monstrous  a  proposition  was  acted  upon  by  any  partws 
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in  Parllameut,  as  to  make  corn  dear  for  their  own  advan- 

tig%.  Soch  a  eourse,  if  persisted  in,  was  calculated  to 
bring  on  one  of  those  political  oonyalrions,  in  which  a 
lawless  power  might  step  in,  as  was  once  done  in  another 
place,  and  say  to  one,  **  You  are  an  extortioner/'  to  an- 
other, **  Yoa  are  a  tithe-monger.  Get  you  gone,  and  give 
place  to  honester  men.'* ^ 

He  knew  many  noble  lords  who  were  arerse  to  free 
trade;  many  who  were  averse  to  free  air,  (of  which  there 
was  not  then  mnoh  in  that  House;)  and  many  who  were 
arerse  to  free  conscience.  He  was  a  friend  both  to  free 
air  and  to  free  trade.  He  also  looked  forward  to  a 
better  state  of  things,  when  men  would  eqjoy  free  con- 
Bcience.  Many  noble  lords  were  aTerse  to  tree  trade ; 
and  at  the  dose  of  the  last  war,  propositions  had  been 
made  to  exclude  all  raw  produce.  One  said,  exclude 
batter;  another  said,  exclude  com;  another  said,  ex- 
dade  wool; — ^that  was  the  oocUx  ctgratia  of  the  honour- 
able members  for  Somerset  and  Suffolk,  who  joined  in 
the  eiy,  that  thia  oountry  ought  to  be  a  nation  of  sellers, 
and  not  a  nation  of  buyers;  but  those  who  maintained 
that  doctrine,  did  not  state  how  a  nation  could  sell,  with- 
oat  baying  something  in  return  from  the  nations  to  which 
they  sold. 

In  the  battle  of  1828,  Lord  King  again  spoke  fre- 
quently on  the  Com  Laws,  and  on  the  bUl  of  that  year. 
In  February  1830,  in  speaking  of  what  is  called  the 
distress  of  tiie  country,  the  ''temporary  distress,"  Lord 
King  remarked — 

At  one  time,  there  was  a  superabundance  of  food,  at 
another,  a  superabundance  of  goods;  at  a  third,  they 
were  hibouring  under  a  load  of  paper;  at  a  fourth,  under 
a  load  of  money  :  all  these  foolish  reasons  were  assigned 
a^  the  cause  of  that  sinking  and  going  down  which  eyery 
one  experienced.  The  true  reason,  he  apprehended,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  odious  monopolies  which  met  them 
at  every  turn.  The  nation  was,  in  fact,  the  yictim  of 
monopoly.  They  had  a  monopoly  of  beer,  a  monopoly 
of  con,  of  sugar,  of  tea;  and  the  effect  of  all  these  fell 
on  the  consumer,  (hear,  hear,  hear.)  Eyery  one  who 
sofered  from  any  one  of  these,  exclaimed  against  that 
monopoly,  or  against  the  other,  as  the  monopoly  hap- 
pened to  gall  them;  but  no  one  seemed  to  care  for  the 
poor  consumer,  who  paid  for  all.  He  yerily  believed 
that  the  relief  which  might  be  afforded  by  the  repeal  of 
these  monopolies  would  amount  to  at  least  one-half  the 
national  debt,  (hear.)  He  was  confident  that  the  nation 
would  be  a  gainer  to  that  amount,  and  have  a  good  bar- 
gain too :  for  he  considered  the  relief  would  proye  at 
least  equal  to  X  15,000,000  sterling  per  annum.  The 
price  of  raw  produce  had  been  raised  most  improyi- 
dently  by  these  monopolists;  and  that  was  the  cause  of 
the  distress.  By  raising  the  price  of  the  raw  produce, 
the  manufaetnred  article  was  rendered  dearer,  and  then 
there  was  no  demand.  That  was  their  situation  at  pre- 
sent. The  price  was  raised,  the  demand  was  lessened, 
the  profits,  of  course,  diminished,  and  then,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  capital  found  its  way  abroad,  instead  of  being 
broQght  into  actiyity  at  home.  This  was  the  effect  of 
monopoly.  The  landed  interest  was  suffering  from  mon- 
opoly and  want  of  demand;  because  the  manufacturers, 
who  were  also  suffering  from  the  same  causes,  could  not 
afford  to  eat. 

And  now  again  we  are  come  to  the  end  (we  hope)  of 
one  of  these  periodical  distresses,  which  recur  more  and 
Btore  frequently,  and  wUl  continue  to  do  so  until  their 
great  cause.  Monopoly,  is  swept  away.  With  one  more 
isolated  paragraph  we  haye  done. 

The  Com  Laws  put  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  as 
it  were,  in  Chancery;  it  could  not  adyance  ;  it  was  like 
the  motionless  person,  described  by  the  poet,  under  the 
power  of  a  wizard  : — 

He  stroye  to  moye,  while  wayed  the  wizard  o'er, 
But  though  he  atrove,  moved  not  one  inch  the  more. 

The  country  was  like  an  unhappy  suitor  in  Chancery 
within  the  power  of  a  wizard,  and  unable  to  moye.  As 
long  aa  the  Con  Laws  existed,  the  country  oould  not  ad- 
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yance.  It  had  been  said  by  somebody,  as  his  lordship 
saw  by  the  newspapers — ^he  did  not  mean  to  impute  such 
nonsense  to  the  noble  Duke,  (Wellington) — that  *^  The 
Com  Laws  worked  well  ;  that  the  crops  had  been  defi- 
cient, but  that  no  blame  could  be  imputed  to  the  Com 
Laws."  He  did  not  know  in  what  way  it  oould  be  traly 
said  that  they  worked  well,  when  the  **  neat  post-wagon" 
of  the  state,  instead  of  running  on  the  nail,  was  embedded 
in  mud  up  to  the  naye. 

This  was  in  a  speech  dellyered  before  reading  a  series 
of  resolutions,  which  we  commend  to  the  best  attention 
of  the  Whig  fixed-duty  men.  One  clause  of  the  resolu- 
tions is — 

**  That  all  regulations,  duties,  and  prohibitions,  which 
preyent  the  admission  of  oom,  and  increase  the  price  of 
that  necessary  of  life,  are  impolitic  and  ui^ust. 

**  A  regulation  of  the  trade  in  com,  for  the  pretended 
benefit  of  the  public,  is  a  most  impolitic  interference  of 
goyemment  in  the  management  of  the  most  important  of 
all  trades 

*^  A  duty  Uffied  upon  corn  for  the  pnrpote  ofrauing  a 
revenue,  it  the  worst  of  all  pottible  taxes,  being,  in  effect 
not  less  destmctiye  than  a  curse  of  sterility  inflicted  on 
the  soil." 

Historieal  Memoir  of  a  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  in 

1806.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Adair,  G.C.B. 

With  a  Selection  from  his  Despatches,  &o.  &c.    8yo, 

pp.  532.    Longman  &  Co. 

This  Memoir  refers  to  a  momentous  crisis  in  the  his- 
tory of  Europe — ^to  one  most  momentous  in  the  history 
of  our  own  country.  It  was  the  intention  of  Sir  Robert 
Adair  that  the  memoir  should  not  be  published  during 
his  lifetime.  But  authentic  historical  documents  can 
neyer  appear  too  soon ;  and  the  yet  earlier  appearance  of 
this  yolume  might  haye  preyented  serious  misrepresen- 
tations or  blunders  that  haye  already  been  committed. 
It  is,  besides,  always  desirable  that  such  statements 
should  be  made  public  while  the  actors  are  aliye  to  ex- 
plain or  yerify  them.  Lords  Palmerston  and  Aberdeen, 
and  Prince  Mettemich,  haye  consented  to  a  publication, 
which,  appearing  thus  early,  might  otherwise  haye  been 
considered  a  breach  of  diplomatic  etiquette.  Sir  Robert 
Adair  was  appointed  to  Vienna  by  Mr.  Fox,  at  a  period 
when,  besides  the  hostility  of  France,  all  was  gloomy 
and  threatening  in  our  continental  relations.  Mr.  Fox 
gaye  the  new  enyoy  no  special  instmctions,  saying, "  Go 
to  Vienna,  and  send  me  yours."  An  honourable  peace 
was  the  sincere  desire  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  of  those  who  then 
ruled  England.  Sir  Robert  defends  the  memory  of  Fox 
from  GalUcan  prepossessions^  and  the  imputations  of 
an  anti-national  spirit,  which  were  once  so  freely  made 
by  the  Tories ;  though  Napoleon  would  not  haye  corro- 
borated them  from  his  personal  experience.  A  safe  peace 
with  France  or  its  mler  soon  became,  in  the  eyes  of  Fox, 
as  hopeless  as  it  could  oyer  haye  been  in  those  of  tho 
fiercest  Anti- Jacobin.  The  yindication  of  Mr.  Fox  from 
the  obseryations  of  M.  Gentz  and  others  is  complete ; 
and  the  Memoir  altogether  a  work  which  must  be  de- 
ferred to  by  future  historians  as  one  of  authority  in  the 
affairs  of  which  it  treats. 
History  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  People,  under  the 

Gotemment  of  England.    By  Samuel  SmUes,  M.D. 

Octayo,  pp.  484.    London :  Strange. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  whether  it  be  a  greater 
national  misfortune  to  the  Irish  that  they  neyer  had  a 
Wallace,  a  Brace,  and  a  Bannockbura;  or  that  they 
missed  a  John  Knox,  and  a  Protestant  Reformation. 
They  forfeited,  and  neyer  recoyered  national  indepen- 
dence; and,  until  of  late  years,  neyer,  as  a  nation,  dis. 
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played  either  union,  patriotism)  or  wisdom;  neither  the 
Bubmisslon  which  disarms  the  conqueror,  and  permits 
the  amalgamation  of  different  races,  nor  the  courage 
and  spirit  of  the  wise  resistance  which  snccessftilly  re- 
pels him.    Had  Ireland,  like  Scotland,  maintained  its 
independence,  it  must  have  been  a  much  happier,  because 
a  freer  country;  and  had  Ireland  been  in  reality,  as  in 
name,  Protestant  like  England  and  Scotland,  it  would 
hare  escaped  many  of  the  miseriee  to  whieh  it  has  been 
lubjeeted.    But  the  Irish  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
maintain  their  national  independence;  and  they  did  not 
choose  to  adopt  what  they  considered  a  false  and  pestilent 
&ith.    They  had  the  best  right  possible  so  to  act;  and 
yet  we  must  consider  Catholicity  as  the  root  of  many  of 
their  national  misfortunes;  as  it  has  led  to  that  oppres- 
sion and  misgoYomment  which  nothing  can  extenuate, 
and  against  which  the  outcry  becomes  louder  and  louder 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  progress  of  amelioration.   To 
look  to  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this  moment,  one  might 
fancy,  that,  since  the  iuTasion  of  Strongbow,  the  Irish 
people  had  neyer  been  so  cruelly  oppressed  as  now, 
when  Catholic  Emancipation  has  been  carried;  the  Irish 
admitted  to  Parliamentary  representation,  on,  at  least, 
as  fayourable  terms  as  the  Scottish  people  ;  and  the 
alien  Establishment  in  the  fair  way,  we  trust,  of  being 
"  amended  altogether," — the  only  way  to  deal  with  it 
satisfactorily.    With  Strongbow's  invasion,  Dr.  Smiles 
commences  his  history,  leaTing  the  lustrous  Milesian 
and  '^  Tara  "  periods  for  poems  and  gamishings  to  Re- 
peal speeches.    He  wished  to  consult — as  who  at  present 
does  not  1 — a  good,  popular,  continuous  history  of  Ire- 
land, from  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion 
downwards  ;  and,  finding  none   to  please  him,  was 
compelled  to    compile    one  for   his    own  instruction 
and  the  benefit  of  as  many  as  chose  to  profit  by  his 
researches.    Dr.  Smiles  claims  one  of  the  first  virtues 
of  a  historian — itnpartialUy,     And   impartial   he  is, 
as  far  as  his  feellogs  for  Ireland — ^very  natural  and 
amiable  feelings,  in  whieh  we  fully  sympathize — will 
permit  him  to  be.    Dr.  Smiles  is  not  altogether  a  Re- 
pealer, we  imagine ;  yet  he  should  be  one,  for  he  believes 
that  the  Union  has  been  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  people,  while  he  must  know  that  It  has 
been  of  less  to  the  mass  of  the  British  people:  increasing  the 
amount  of  their  burthens,  narrowing  and  lowering  their 
labour  market,  and  certainly  not  improving  either  their 
social  condition  or  domestic  habits  wherever  Irish  neigh- 
bourhood has  reached  them.    If  Dr.  Smiles  could  show 
that  the  Irish  are  capable  of  self-government, — that 
"the  most  tractable  nation *'  is  not,  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, also  the  most  gullible  nation, — ^few  arguments  would 
remain  for  an  enforced  union.    His  history  ought,  at 
all  events,  to  please  the  Irishry.    It  does  not  go  the 
same  unscrupulous  lengths  as  the  work  graced  with 
O'Connell's  name  on  its  title-page ;  but  it  displays  strong 
leanings.     It  judiciously  passes  briefiy  over  remote 
periods,  and  dwells  with  greater  fulness  on  the  history 
of  Ireland  since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  particularly 
upon  the  most  important  epoch  in  modem  Irish  annals — 
the  time  of  Charlemont  and  Grattan,  and  the  volunteers. 
As  to  the  patriots  of  the  *98, 0*Connell  has  denounced 
their  objects  and  their  conduct,  and  we  submit  to  his 
better  knowledge  and  his  judgment.  Dr.  Smiles'  history 
is  brought  down  to  the  Union,  and  concludes  with  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  subsequent  events  until  the  passing 
of  the  Catholio  Relief  BUI.    Dr.  Smiles  concludes  that 
the  Irish  gained  that  just  and  necessary  measure  solely 


by  their  own  exertions ;  and  the  Irish  themselves  seem 
to  have  entirely  forgotten  the  powerful  and  disinterested 
preparatory  and  auxiliary  aid  they  had  obtained,  dqring 
thirty  years  of  hard  fighting,  from  the  liberal  party  and 
press  of  Britain.  Many  other  questions  remain  to  U 
disposed  of,  of  equal  importance  he  argues ;  nor  is  there  s 
doubt  of  it.  Those  he  places  in  the  van  are,  *^  The 
monopoly  of  the  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
quering class,  and  their  atrocious  abuse  of  it  f  and  ''The 
grossly  unequal  share  of  political  power  vested  in  the 
Irish  people."  Now,  these  same  questions  are  not  bad 
grounds  for  an  English  or  Scottish  agitation.  The  '^  con- 
quering class"  monopolise  nearly  all  the  land  of  Engbmd 
and  Scotland ;  and  the  latter  country,  if  taxation  be  an 
element  to  be  considered  in  a  representative  systemi  U 
very  unfairly  represented  when  compared  with  Ireland, 

But  the  strain  of  this  compilation  must,  as  we  hsvi 
said,  gratify  the  Catholio  party,  and  give  general  resden 
a  continuous  view  of  the  leading  events  of  Irish  history. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  could  sometimes  wish  the  annals  of 
Ireland,  down  to  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws,  boiied 
in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  as  a  source  of  perpetual  eza^n- 
tion;  and  the  local  traditions,  which  keep  alive  tlit 
animosities  of  race  and  religion,  tied  about  their  necks, to 
sink  them  the  deeper. 
Scenei  and  Tola  of  Country  Life ;  irttA  i2dcoU«cf ioni  o/ 

NaiHraH,  Hutory,    By  Edward  Jesse,  Esq.,  Sorreyor 

of  her  MiH)<»sty's  Parks,  Palaces,  &c.,  &c.  Post  octare. 

Pp.  995.    John  Murray. 

This,  externally,  is  an  elegant  work ;  and  its  lite- 
rary contents  are  in  correspondence.  It  is,  in  effect,  a 
continuation  of  Mr.  Jesse's  '^  Gleanings/' and  those  boob 
of  the  same  delightful  character  which  delineate  the 
fhirest  aspects  of  nature,  and  of  the  rural  lifis  of  England. 
We  meet  with  many  curious  and  interesting  anecdotes 
of  animals,  their  instincts,  affections,  and  approxim- 
tions  to  the  reasoning  faculty;  and  stories  of  birds, 
trees,  ^wers,  gardens,  and  all  pure  and  lotely  thingi 
Hard,  obtuse  men  of  the  busy  world  may  be  apt  to  call 
some  of  this  amiable  gleaning  and  gossip  on  such  tbemee 
tvcaddU.  Their  unwise  contempt  of  simple  rural  pleasnzei, 
even  when  only  reflected  in  books,  is  not  to  be  admind; 
they  are  cut  off  from  a  souroe  of  pure  and  huvsniBBS 
enjoyment.  We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss — suflbring  under 
the  embarrassment  of  wealth — ^in  selecting  aspedmea 
of  this  pleasant  work.  **  Heme's  Oak  "  stands  forward, 
and  we  should  like  that,  and  so  would  our  rsadsrs;  and 
then  <<  Old  Walton,"  and  the  Woodman's  Sylvaa  \M& 
in  Windsor  Forest,  and  the  <^ Queen-Trees"  there.  Bot 
^  Ck>ttage  Gardens,"  the  ^  Devonshire  Cottoge,"  and 
*^  Orchard,"  are  more  tempting  than  even  the  JUjal 
trees ;  and  here  they  are — 

«  O !  £air,  aubdoiog  eight.*^ 

^  The  love  of  gardens  and  gardening  appears  to  be 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  English,  and  is  par 
taken  of  by  the  poor  as  well  as  by  the  rich.  Nothing 
can  be  prettier  than  the  gardens  attached  to  the  thatched 
cottages  of  Devonshire.  They  are  frequently  to  he  leea 
on  the  side,  and  oftener  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  down 
which  a  narrow  road  leads  to  a  rude  single-arched  stmie 
bridge.  Here  a  shalfow  stream  may  be  seen  flowiogiapid- 
ly,  and  which  now  and  then  HieUet,  to  use  a  Devonsbire 
phrase,  over  a  pavement  of  either  pebbles  or  ragsiooe. 
A  little  rill  descendfi  by  the  side  of  the  lane,  and  cloee 
to  the  hedge  of  the  cottage,  which  is  approached  bj  a 
broad  stepping-stone  over  the  rill;  and  beyond  it  is  a 
gate  made  of  rough  sticks,  which  leads  to  the  cottage. 
At  a  short  distance,  an  excavation  has  been  evt  oat  of 
the  bank,  and  paved  round  with  rough  stoaef»  into 
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which  the  water  finds,  and  tlien  again  makes  its  way, 
cletr  and  sparkling.  This  is  the  cottager's  well.  His 
gaidM  is  gay  with  flowers.  His  bees  are  placed  on 
esch  aide  of  a  window  sttrronnded  with  honeysuckles, 
jessamioe,  or  a  flourishing  Tine  ;  and  the  rustic  porch  is 
coTered  with  these  or  other  creepers.  Here  also  the 
gorgeoaa  hollyhock  may  be  seen  in  perfection :  for  it  de- 
lights in  the  rich  red  soil  of  Deronshire.  Giant-stocks, 
csmatioiis,  and  china>asters,  flourish  from  the  same 
csaie Nor  must  the  little  orchard  be  for- 
gotten. The  apple  trees  slope  with  the  hill,  and  in  the 
spring  are  coYcred  with  a  profusion  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful blossom  :  and  in  the  autumn  are  generally  weighed 
down  with  the  load  of  red  fhiit.  Under  them  may  be 
Men  a  crop  of  potatoes,  and  in  another  part  of  the  gar- 
den those  fine  Paingion  cabbages,  one  of  the  best  rege- 
tablea  of  the  county.  In  a  sheltered  nook  is  the  thatched 
pig-§tye,  partly  concealed  by  the  round  yellow-faced 
sun-flower,  which  seryes  both  as  a  screen  and  as  an 
OTsament.  The  mud  or  ech  Walls  of  the  cottage  add  to 
ita  pietaresque  appearance  When  partly  eorered  with 

mepsrt  and  surtoonded  with  flowers 

Bat  I  must  introduce  my  reader  into  the  inside  of  a 
Deronahire  cottage.  On  entering  it  he  will  see  the 
polished  dresser,  glittering  with  bright  pewter  plates  ; 
the  flitch  of  bacon  on  the  rack,  with  paper-bags  stored 
with  dried  pot-herbs,  for  winter  use,  deposited  near  it ; 
the  bright  dog-bars  instead  of  a  grate,  with  the  eoUrd 
orer  them,  to  haog  the  pot  on,  and  eyerything  bespeak- 
ing comfort  and  cleanliness.  The  cottager's  wife  will 
ask  him  to  sit  down,  in  that  hearty  Deyonshire  phrase 
which  has  often  been  addressed  to  me,  and  which  I 
always  delighted  in,  **  Do  'ye.  Sir,  pitch  yerself  ; " 
bringiog  ferward  a  chair,  and  at  the  same  time  dusting 
it  with  her  apron.  A  cup  of  eider  will  be  off'ered,or 
bread  and  cheese,  or  whateyer  the  cottage  affords. 

It  is  quite  ref^shing  to  dwell  on  this  Arcadian  pic- 
tare,  after  perusing  the  dreary,  dismal  Reports  [about 
BsgUsh  cottages,  Dorsetshire  cottages  in  particular, with 
which  of  late  fancy  has  been  chilled,  and  humanity 
grieyed.  There  art  seyeral  stories  and  some  pretty  Vai^ 
Foont-like  platee  in  the  yolume  ;  which  is  farther  em- 
bellished with  naany  selected  passages  of  fine  and  ap- 
propriate yerse  ;  so  that  it  lacks  no  accomplishment 
desirable  in  an  elegant  and  companionable  book  either 
for  the  country,  or  to  transport  the  city  reiider  in  fancy 
to  raral  scenes. 

CoarenoHes*  oft  lAn^^ttge:  For  CkVd/nn.    By  Mrs. 
Mareet,  author  of  "Cotirersations  on  Clkettistry,"  &c., 
&e.    ^.  192.    Longman  ft  0». 
This  18  a  yalnable  addition  to  Mrs.  Marcet's  meritori- 
ous conttibtotionB  to  the  intellectual  ittproyement  of  the 
▼onng.    It  is  much   more  ^Bfficuli  te  fkmiliarixe  the 
subject  which  is  treated  of  in  this  snail  Tolume,  than 
any  of  those  wMch  this  lady  has  tendered  so  plain  and 
engaging  to  jiiyiettile  minds  in  her  pi^yious  works ;  yet, 
she  has  contrired,  we  should  imagine,  to  interest  eyen  the 
^ery  young  ib  her  history  of  Language,  wldle  she  com- 
mnnicates  a  lai'ge  quantity  of  direct  information  on  the 
deriyition  of  English  words,  prefites,  &c. 
A  GazeUetr  of  the  Countries  adjacent  to  Indian  on  the 
yortk-weaCf  ineludin^  Seinde,  Afghan\tta%y  Belooekis- 
UiHf  the  Punjauh,  and  the  neigKhourinf^  Statei ;  compiled 
ly  the  avAarity  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  chiejty  from  documents  in  their 
possession.     By  Edward  Thornton,  Esq.,  author  of 
**  The  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India."    Two 
▼olnmes,  8yo.    London  :  Longman  &  Company. 
This  ought  to  be  a  useful,  indeed  an  indispensable 
hook  to  many;  and  it  is  one  full  of  yaried,  important, 
and  e&tertaixdng  facts  and  information.    Its  alphabeti- 
cal arrangement  places  Afghanistan  near  the  beginning; 


and  we  haye  a  full  and  most  interesting  account  of  that 
country  and  its  tribes,  which  may  serye  as  a  specimen 
of  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  executed;  though  l^lr. 
Thornton  seems  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  wild 
Afghans,  who  are  not  greater  thieyes  or  homicides 
than  our  own  braye  Highlanders  were,  to  so  late  a  pe- 
riod as  1745.  To  the  "^  Gatetteer,"  about  a  hundred 
Closely-printed  pages  are  added,  arranged  in  columns,  like 
the  itineraries  of  guide-books,  and  minutely  descriptiye 
of  the  most  important  routes  in  the  countries  to  which 
the  work  refers.  This  yrill  be  found  a  useful  feature  to 
many  of  those  who  carry  the  "  Gazetteer  '*  to  India  as 
a  part  of  their  library. 

The  Young  Composer,  or  Progressive  Exercises  in  English 
Composition,  Part  L  By  James  Comwell.  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall,  it  Co. 

Whateyer  *  Reading  and  Writing"  may  do,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Composition  comes  to  the  infinite  minority  of 
English  writers  and  scribblers,  purely  ^by  nature." 
Nor  10  this  always  the  worst  way;  as  those  who  really 
haye  any  thing  ,to  say,  generally  find  corresponding 
means  to  yent  their  thoughts.  There  is,  howeyer,  a  good 
and  a  bad  way  of  doing  eyerything ;  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  right  method  may  be  reduced  to  rules,  and 
taught  With  adyantage.  This  has  been  done  in  this 
little  work,  which  explains  the  artof  firaming  sentences, 
or  expressing  one's  thoughts  clearly  and  correctly. 

Tbaosdies  ;  to  which  are  added  a  few  Sonnbts  and 
Vbbss.  ByT.  N.Talfo«rd,Setgeant-at-law.  London: 
Moxon. — We  haye  here  a  yery  neat,  cheap  reprint  of 
Sergeant  Talfi>urd's  collected  Dramas— << /on,"  ''Th€ 
Athenian  Captite,"  and  *'  Gleneoe,  or  the  Fat€  rf  the 
Maedonalds,**  The  yolume  will  proye  an  acceptable 
gift  to  many. 

Lkigh  Humt's  Poem  fbrms  the  third  of  the  neat 
cheap  editions  that  Bir.  Moxon  has  lately  issued.  The 
yolume  contaitts  some  poems  new  to  us,  at  least-Hwd  we 
cannot  surely  merit  the  Mproach  of  haying  forgotten 
any  thing  f^m  that  source  that  we  haye  once  seen— -and 
some  alterations,  which  probably  the  fbree  of  old  asso- 
ciations makes  it  impossible  to  regard  as  improyements. 

Annual  of  the  Royal  Grand  CaUdonian  Curling  Guh, 
for  1844.    Pp.  1 78  ;  with  a  Portrait  of  John  Cainie, 
Esq.  of  Corier's  Hall,  Largs,  and  Vignette  from  Har- 
yey's  Painting  of  "  The  CurUrs:* 
From  this  Almanac,  Annual,  or  Yearly  Report  of 
Curling,  we  learn  that  the  "  Brethren  of  the  Rink"  are 
extending  the  << Roaring  play"  in  eyery  direction,  scad 
to  foreign  lands ;  and  that  the  affairs  of  the  '^  Grand 
Club,"  which  boasts  Prince  Albert  as  its  patron,  are 
in  tiie  most  flourishing  condition.    The  Annual  giyes  ns 
flrot  the  eonstitution,  or  laws  of  the  Grand  Club,  next 
its  proceedings  for  the  year ;  and  then  reports  of  matches 
and  local  competitions  for  district  medals,  &c.  &e.   Next 
we  haye  a  yariety  of  entertaining  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation about  curlers  and  curling;  some  joyial  curling 
songs,    toasts,   and    pithy   sayings.      Curling,    which 
till  lately  was  a  pastime  peculiar  to  the  midland  coun- 
ties of  Scotland,  has  stretched  northward  as  far  as 
Inyemess,  and  southward  to  the  Thames.    It  has  also 
been  keenly  adopted  in  Canada. 
Journal  of  a  March  from  Delhi  to  Peshawar,  and  from 
thence  to  Cabul ;  vnth  the  Mission  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wade;  inchdUtg  Travfh  in  tht  PftpJ^nb {  d  VUUt^ 
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the  City  of  Lahore ;  and  a  Narrative  of  Operatiom  in 

the  Khyber  Pats ;  undertaken  in  1 839.    By  Lieutenant 

William  Barr,  Bengal  Horse-Artillery.    Post  ootaro, 

pp.  410^  with  Uthographio  Tiew,  &c.  &c.    London : 

Madden. 

So  many  awful  and  stimulating  scenes  haye  passed  in 
India,  and  been  ''reported  "  by  the  press  in  numerous 
Tolumes,  since  this  March  was  accomplished,  that  we 
should  fear,  coming  so  late  in  the  day,  it  may  fall  on 
dull  ears.  It  is  a  sensible  and  unpretending  narrative; 
and,  though  home  readers  should  be  indifferent,  Anglo- 
Indians,  and  those  pondering  the  probable  fate  of  the 
Pui^aub,will  still  take  interest  in  the  information  it 
furnishes. 
The  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  irttA  the 

Manual  of  Epictetus,  and  a  Summary  of  ChriHian 

Morality:  freely  translated  from  the  Original  Greek. 

By  Henry  M'Cormac,  M.D.     Pp.  126.    Longman  & 

Company. 

We  consider  this  brief  work  a  Taluable  addition  to 
those  handy  little  Tolumes,  stored  with  thought  and  wis- 
dom, with  profound  reflections  and  Tirtuous  maxims, 
which  it  is  so  useful  to  have  at  all  times  lying  about  one, 
and  in  the  way  of  every  member  of  a  family,  on  the 
principle  that  the  Hebrews  wrote  the  law  on  their  door- 
posts. The  Summary  of  Christian  Morality  is  almost  a 
literal  abridgment  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  of 
the  moral  precepts  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistles. 
A  Russian's  Reply  to  the  Marquis  De  CustineU  Russia 

ml839.    Edited  by  Henry  J.  Rindfleld,  Esq.    Newby. 

It  did  not  require  this  defence  to  inform  the  world 
that  there  was  both  exaggeration  and  inconsistency  in 
the  Marquis  de  Custine's  attack  on  the  Russian  nation, 
if  not  on  the  goyemment  of  the  Czar.  Several  obvious 
mistakes  are  pointed  out,  some  sillinesses  ridiculed, 
while  many  things  are  reduced  to  their  true  dimen- 
sions. Still  the  facts  remain  unimpeachable,  that  the 
Russian  government  is,  out  of  sight,  the  most  despotic  in 
Europe,  and  the  Autocrat  the  most  absolute  sovereign, 
with  no  inclination  to  let  his  supreme  will  lie  dormant. 
The  Rustic  Bower,  or  Sketches  from  Nature.  By  William 

Mackenzie,  author  of  '^  The  Friend  of  Youth."    Fcp. 

8vo,  pp.  254.    Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Boyd. 

This  little  volume  contains  a  series  of  papers,  written 
in  a  manner  which  indicates  refined  taste  and  amiable 
dispositions.  The  style  is  unaffected;  the  thought,  if 
not  original,  is  profound  and  correct;  the  sentiment 
gentle  and  pure.  One  or  two  little  stories  are  inter- 
spersed with  sketches,  the  character  of  which  may  be 
gathered  from  such  titles  as  **  The  Moor,"  *'  The  Water> 
fall,"  "The  Hamlet,"  "The  Villa,"  «The  Cottage," 
"The  Castle,"  &c.  &c.  There  are  also  a  few  sketches 
of  natural  history  and  philosophy,  of  a  popular  character. 
In  short,  the  Rustic  Bower  is  one  of  those  safe,  pleasant, 
and  instructive  little  books  which  we  rejoice  to  see  mul- 
tiplied for  the  young,  and  the  old  also  that  require  them. 


SERIAL  WORKS. 
The  Bwtish  Quartbrlt  Journal  of  Homceopatht. 
Edited  by  J.  J.  Drysdale,  M.D.,  J.  Rutherford  RusseU, 
M.D.,  and  Francis  Black,  M.D.  London:  Baill^re. 
Edinburgh :  Maclachlan  &  Stewart. — If  Homoeopathy 
make  no  progress  in  this  country,  it  is  not  flrom  the 
want  of  ability  and  zeal  in  its  disciples.  But  we  un- 
derstand that  the  Hom(Fopathio  doctrines  and  practice 


are  making  considerable  progress.  Whether  they  ongKt 
to  do  so  or  not,  is  another  question.  Far  be  it  from  n 
to  give  any  judgment  where  either  doctors  or  dxnaa 
differ.  This  number  of  the  Journal  sets  out  with  &r 
too  long  a  history  of  the  persecution  of  a  medical 
convert  to  the  Homoeopathic  school ;  as  we  do  not  see 
how  Sir  Henry  Halford,  or  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, could,  in  the  present  state  of  medicine,  have  given 
any  other  judgment  than  that  which  he  pronoanceii. 
The  Journal,  however,  contains  a  really  clever  paper,  the 
Plea  of  a  Contert,  by  Dr.  Chapman  of  Liverpool,  who 
practices  Homoeopathy,  and,  by  his  own  account,  vith 
great  success ;  and  another  by  the  founder  of  the  sect,  Dr. 
Hahnemann;  much  of  which,  let  the  regular  phy^ciaos 
of  the  orthodox  school  say  what  they  will," staads  to 
reason."  We  should  indeed  imagine  that  physicians  of 
plain  sense,  and  with  candid  minds,  must  subscribe  to  tbe 
truth  of  nearly  all  the  remarks  in  the  inquiry,—"  An 
the  obstacles  to  certainty  and  simplicity  in  pnctiol 
medicine  insurmountable  1 " 

Chambers's  Ctclopebia  op  English  LiTEKiTrsr. 
Parts  XVII.  and  XVIIL 

Maxwell's  History  of  the  Rebellioii  in  Ibeuxd. 
Parts  IV.  and  V. 

Chronicles  of  the  Bastile.    Parts  II L  and  IV. 

Knight's  Pic  porial  Old  England,  No.  V. 

A  Series  of  Compositions  from  the  Lituegt.  By 
John  Bell,  Sculptor.  No.  VI. — Irrespective  of  the  art 
and  imagination  shown  in  these  compositions,  it  strike 
us  that  they  are  well  adapted  for  lessons,  or  stndies,  to 
young  designers,  and  to  all  students  who  wish  to  acquire 
freedom  and  facility  in  drawing. 

North  British  Review,  No.  I.,  Quarterly.— We  do 
not  feel  justified  in  pronouncing  any  opinion  upon  tie 
first  number  of  a  periodical,  aware  that  the  second  most 
either  be  better  or  much  worse.  The  article  os  tbe 
Com  Laws  will  disappoint  Repealers.  The  League 
finds  no  cordial  support  in  this  rival  of  The  Edisimr^ 
Revieit. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  TRACTS. 

System  of  Political  Economy.  By  Charles  Heurr 
Hagen,  LL.D.,  Professor  at  the  University  of  £oaii|v 
berg.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  John  Pnaet 
Smith.  London  :  Longman  &  Co. — ^This  tract  contains 
only  a  portion  of  what  seems  to  be  a  sound  and  exeelle&t 
work;  namely,  the  substance  of  the  acadeaueal  ledues 
of  Professor  Hagen,  which  include  much  more  tfaaa  is 
understood  in  this  country  in  the  terra  Political  Eecn- 
omy.  The  portion  translated  is  that  more  closely  ooo* 
nected  with  the  theoretical  principles  of  this  sei«ce. 
Independently  of  the  merits  of  Professor  Hagen's  systea, 
the  translator  believes  that  its  logical  form  and  cooci.n'- 
ness,  and  the  scientific  arrangement  and  deduetiottof  lii 
points  of  the  fundamental  doctrine,  render  the  tresuse 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  English  student,  to  wboa 
it  may  be  of  advantage  to  understand  the  severe  Gemuo 
manner  of  treating  science.  Professor  Hagen  has  re- 
vised and  made  several  additions  to  the  original  text:» 
that  the  treatise,  so  far  as  the  translation  goes,  ntj  ^ 
considered  more  complete  than  the  original  work.  There 
are  some  notes  by  this  German  Professor  which  ^f 
would  recommend  to  those  who  are  still  in  a  constkn- 
tious  state  of  doubt  or  bewilderment  about  the  Free 
Trade  question. 

Currency  Reform  ;  Improvement  not  DEPRfiaiTio'r. 
By  ThomaR  Joplin. 
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The  past  month  has  been  a  more  than  nsnally  busy  and 
'exciting"  one.  Parliamentary  debates,  highly  sea- 
soned with  the  personalities  which  onr  legislators  love 
so  much  better  than  the  dry  business  of  the  country ; 
the  Ten-honrs  question  again  moved,  and  again  settled, 
90  far  as  questions  now-a-days  are  settled ;  a  Budget ; 
a  Banking  and  Currency  measure ;  the  death  of  a  Chief 
Baron,  with  some  half-dozen  elections  consequent  thereon ; 
the  recall  of  an  Indian  Goyemor-general  ;  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  **  chief  difficulty,"  still  growing  under  his 
hands,  in  complexity  and  toughness,  as  one  term  passes 
away  and  another  comes, — ^have  kept  public  attention 
snffidently  alive  and  awake.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot 
report  that  public  attention  has  been  at  all  adequately 
rewarded  by  a  corresponding  amount  of  progress  in  use- 
M  legislation. 

The  history  of  the  Factories  Bill  has  realized  the  very 
safe  prediction  on  which  we  ventured  in  our  last  num- 
ber. The  sulking  neutrals,  who  oared  neither  for  female 
slaTery  nor  for  manufacturing  prosperity,  and  were  per- 
haps not  sorry  to  see  the  government  in  a  difficulty,  have 
been  ronsed  into  activity  by  the  threat  of  resignation; 
and  Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  and  others  of  the  dilettanti  phi- 
lanthropists, having  had  time  to  **get  sober,"  have  fallen 
back  into  the  ministerial  lines,  with  due  regrets  and 
apologies  for  their  previous  insubordination.  We  really 
think  these  gentlemen  have  some  reason  to  feel  hurt 
with  Sir  Rol^rt  Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham.  It  was 
too  bad  of  the  government  to  let  them  go  on  so  long 
Toting  philanthropically,  under  a  mistake.  How  could 
they  know  that  the  government  meant  to  resign  if  phi- 
lanthropy became  the  law  of  the  land?  Ministers 
onght  to  have  told  them  plainly,  fVom  the  first,  that  that 
sort  of  thing  would  not  do.  They  thought  it  was  an 
open  question ;  tliey  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that 
female  slavery  was  a  Cabinet  measure :  but  as  such  it 
was,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  plead  intoxication, 
apologize,  and  back  out.  And  so  the  matter  remains  for 
the  present,  more  ansettled  than  ever ;  having  no  other 
immediate  result  than  a  strengthened  conviction  in  the 
public  mmd  of  the  hollowness  and  insincerity  of  public 
men.  The  sudden  and  suspicious  conversions,  and  the 
shameless  re-conversions  that  have  taken  place  on  this 
question,  will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  The  whole  busi- 
ness is  as  discreditable  to  the  character,  and  as  damaging 
to  the  authority  of  Parliament,  as  any  thing  we  have 
seen  of  late  years. 

As  this  unsettled  question  of  the  Ten-hours  in  parti- 
ealar,  and  of  legislative  interference  with  labour  in 
general — a  qnestion  which,  in  its  principles,  is  more 
radical,  goes  nearer  to  the  foundations  of  social  policy, 
than  the  suffrage  itself— is  obviously  destined  to  occupy 
more  and  more  of  the  public  mind,  and  to  form  the 
Bnbject-matter  of  a  vigorous  popular  and  Parliamentary 
agitation,  we  are  glad  of  an  occasion  of  recurring  to  it ; 
and  avail  onmelves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  bring 
together  such  new  lights  as  have  been  thrown  upon  it 
daring  the  past  few  weeks. 

We  freely  concede  many  things  to  the  advocates  of 
the  Ten-hours  Bill.  Of  course  we  agree— who  can  dis- 
agree t— with  the  Yorkshiremen's  resolution,  passed  at 
Hnddersfield  and  other  places,  ^  That  ten  hours  daily 
labour  are  as  much  as  the  human  constitution  can  bear 
without  mjury."  We  would  go  ftirther.  Taking  "human 
constitution"  to  mean  the  whole  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  emotional,  and  social  nature  of  human  beings,— 
and  taking  "injury"  to  mean  whatever  perverts,  dis- 
torts, and  obstructs  the  development  of  that  nature,  in 
any  of  its  manifold  parts  and  functions,— we  believe  ten 
hours  daily  labour  to  be  decidedly  more  than  the  human 
constitution  can  bear  without  injury.  A  certain  quantum 
of  daily  labour — continuous,  periodical,  task-work  labour 
—is  good  for  mind  and  body,  as  food  and  rest  are  good : 
but  there  seems  no  particular  reason  for  fixing  on  ten 
hoars  as  the  point  at  which  nature  is  satisfied,  and  be- 


yond which  injury  to  the  human  constitution  begins. 
The  estimate  strikes  us  as  excessive.  We  agree  rather 
on  this  matter  with  Mr.  Fielden,  who  told  the  Halifax 
operatives  (11th  April)  that  ''ten  hours  would  be  better 
than  twelve  hours,  but  eight  hours  would  be  better  than 
either:  for  the  factory  day  and  factory  labour  would 
never  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  so  long  as  so  many  human 
beings  were  associated  with,  and  had  to  follow  the 
motion  of  the  steam-engine.  Until  their  labour  with  it 
was  restricted  to  eight  hours  a-day."  Whether  seven, 
or  even  six  hours  a-day,  might  not  be  better  than  either 
eight  or  ten,  more  conducive  to  the  unobstruoted  and 
uninjured  development  of  the  human  constitution,  it 
would  serve  at  present  no  practical  purpose  to  inquire. 
Certainly,  there  seems  no  special  virtue  in  the  ten  hours. 
Lord  Ashley  himself  does  not  always  draw  the  line  at 
ten  hours.  He  is  so  little  of  a  bigot  to  ten  hours  as  the 
maximum  of  daily  labour, — even  of  female  daily  labour, 
— that  he  fixes  twelve  hours  as  the  limit  for  dress- 
makers and  milliners.  **  To  induoe  the  principals 
of  dress-making  and  millinery  establishments  to  limit 
the  hours  of  actual  work  to  twelve  jmt  diem"  is  the  first 
object  of  the  Association  for  the  aia  and  benefit  of  dress- 
makers and  milliners,  at  whose  first  meeting  his  lord- 
ship took  the  chair  on  the  4th  of  last  month.  We  suppose 
we  may  infer  from  this,  that  when  Lord  Ashley  says, 
"  What  is  morally  wrong  cannot  be  politically  right," 
he  does  not  mean  that  it  is  in  all  cases  morally  wrong  to 
vote  for  women  working  twelve  hours  daily,  or  that 
moral  right  requires  a  disregard  of  the  possible  and 
expedient. 

But,  without  going  into  details,  curious  rather  than 
useful,  we  fhlly  admit,  once  for  all,  the  principle  that  the 
human  constitution  cannot  have  perfect  health,  and 
work  twelve  hours  daily,  at  the  same  time.  The  limita- 
tion, actual  or  legal,  of  every  man's  daily  work  to  some  . 
point  considerably  within  and  under  twelve  hours,  is 
necessary  to  the  f^ee  and  fttll  growth  of  the  human 
being  ;  and  our  social  arrangements  must  be  regarded 
as  essentially  imperfect,  until  such  limitation  shall  be 
practically  realized.  Nor  do  we  dissent  very  widely 
from  the  advocates  of  the  Ten-honrs  Bill — the  more 
considerate  of  them,  at  least — ^as  to  the  right  of  the  legis- 
lature to  interfere  with  times  and  modes  of  labour.  Let 
the  legislature  mterfere  with  any  thing  and  every  thing, 
when  it  can  do  good,  or  prevent  evil,  more  effectually 
than  individual  effort  or  voluntary  combination.  As  re- 
gards children  and  women,  not  $ui  jurie,  the  right  and 
duty  of  legislative  interference,  are  pretty  generally  al- 
lowed :  as  regards  adults,  we  see  no  reason  for  laying 
down  any  rigid,  inviolable  rule  of  non-interference; 
though  we  believe  that  the  limits  within  which  interfer- 
ence can  be  practically  usefhl,  are  soon  reached.  Non- 
interference with  the  industrial  and  commercial  acti- 
vity of  adult  individuals,  is  an  extremely  good  gener- 
al rule,  exceptions  from  which  are  not  to  be  lightly 
entertained;  but  it  is'tKK)  much  to  exalt  the  good  general 
rule  into  an  immutable  law.*^  The  true  principle,  we 
take  to  be,  that  whatever  restrictions  on  times  and  modes 
of  industry  are  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  community, 
may  be  legitimately  enforced  on  individuals,  under  pen- 
alties. Thus,  the  general  cessation  of  trade  on  Sundays, 
is  a  public  good.  But  the  public  would  have  but  a  pre- 
carious enjoyment  of  it,  were  it  left  open  to  individual 
traders  to  make  an  extra  profit  by  pushing  business  on 
the  day  which  their  neighbours  keep  holy :  the  spirit  of 
competition  would  drive  the  many  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  few;  and  the  world  would  soon  lose  its  weekly 
holiday.  The  legislation  which,  in  this  case,  compels 
each  to  do  that  which  is  for  the  good  of  all,  is  wise  and 

*  Lord  Howick  well  illustrated  the  Calsity  of  the  non-in- 
terferepce  dogma,  by  adducing  the  case  of  a  life-apprentiee- 
ship,  or  slavery  contract,  as  one  in  which  interfennce  would 
be  a  clear  legislative  right  and  duty. 
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jast;  and  it  is  possible  that  other  cases  may  exist  to 
which  the  doctrine  would  be  found  equally  applicable. 
We  have  not  yet  noticed  any  proposals  for  the  repeal  of 
Lord  Ashley's  Mines-and-CoUieries  Bill  of  two  years  ago. 

All  this  we  freely  admit;  or,  rather,  all  this  we  hear- 
tily adYOcate.  The  minimiiing  of  toil,  the  maximising 
of  leisure,  and  fikcilities  for  recreation  and  instruction — 
by  legislation,  if  legislation  can  do  it — to  this  the  aspir- 
ations of  philanthropy,  the  prayers  of  religion,  and  the 
maxims  of  policy,  alike  point.  And,  haying  admitted 
this,  we  beg  to  add,  that  the  Ten-hours  Bill,  and  its 
promoters,  stand  exactly  where  they  were  before.  It  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say,  that  tweWe  hours'  daily 
labour  in  factories  is  ^  ii^jurious  to  the  human  constitu- 
tion." Undoubtedly  it  is  injurious,  more  or  less,  though 
by  no  means  destructiTe.  But,  unfortunately,  our  social 
state  is  not  one  in  which  irgury  to  the  human  constitu- 
tion is,  to  any  great  extent,  prerentable  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. If  the  existence  of  tendencies  injurious  to  the 
human  constitution,  were  held  to  be  a  yalid  ground  for 
parliamentary  regulation  of  labour,  Parliament  would 
haye  nothing  else  to  do  than  regulate,  and  would  do  a 
hundredfold  more  harm  than  good.  We  are  afraid  that 
ii^jury  to  the  human  constitution  is  predicable,  more  or 
less,  of  nearly  all  the  occupations  by  which  men  earn 
their  bread.  The  exposures  of  sea-fitfing  and  garden- 
ing lifei  are  injurious  to  the  human  constitution.  The 
irregular  hours  and  broken  nights  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioner, are  injurious  to  the  human  constitution.  The 
life  of  a  barrister  on  circuit,  in  full  practice,  is  particu- 
larly injurious  to  the  constitution;  less  injurious,  how- 
eyer,  than  tJie  life  of  a  barrister  who  wants  practice  and 
cannot  get  it.  The  labours  of  a  cabinet  Minister,  or  of 
a  Member  of  Parliament  who  does  his  duty,  are  in- 
jurious to  the  human  constitution.  The  literary  pro- 
festion— when  pursued  as  a  profession,  for  bread- 
is  a  great  breaker  of  constitutions ;  and  it  is  a  mystery, 
to  the  ttninitiated,  how  men's  constitutions  can  stand 
trade,  with  its  anxieties,  its  fluctuations,  and  its  bad 
debts.  We  fear  titat  no  considerable  class  of  people  in 
this  country,  compelled  to  support  themselyes  and  their 
families  by  industry — not  eyen  the  writers  of  articles, 
and  reporters  of  speeches  for  the  Ten-hours  clause — ^are 
able  to  make  a  living,  except  under  conditions  more  or 
less  injurious  to  the  human  constitution.  We  all  work 
too  hard — ^those  f^  us  who  haye  only  work  to  liye  by. 
Before  a  claim  can  be  substantiated  for  legislatiye  inter- 
ference with  any  branch  of  labour,  a  case  must  be  made 
out,  not  merely  of  ii^ury  to  the  human  constitution,  but 
of  special  and  extraordinary  injury,  of  a  kind  remediable 
by  law.  As  regards  factory  labour,  the  true  question 
is,  first,  Is  the  lot  of  factory  labourers  one,  on  the  whole, 
of  peculiar  hardship  t  and  next,  Can  Parliament,  in 
point  of  fact,  mend  it,  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
worse  mischiefs  than  the  existing  ones  t 

On  the  first  of  these  points,  we  think  the  case  of  the 
Ten-hours  adyocates  has  completely  broken  down.  The 
more  the  subject  has  been  inyestigated  and  discussed, 
the  more  reason  has  there  appeared  for  doubting  whe- 
ther the  lot  of  the  factory  workers  is,  on  the  whole, — 
the  twelye  hours'  daily  labour  included, — one  of  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  hardship.  The  general  result  of  the 
eyidenee  would  rather  seem  to  be,  that  the  condition  of 
factory  operatiyes,  so  for  from  being  at  the  bottom,  is  at, 
or  near  the  top  of  the  scale,  in  point  of  remuneration, 
comfort^  and  opportunities  for  self-culture.  Factory  la- 
bour is,  by  all  accounts,  tiresome  :  it  needs  close  atten- 
tion, long  hours  of  attendance,  much  standing,  and  a 
good  deal  of  walking ;  a  nice  and  careful  handling ;  but 
it  is  not  (compared  with  many  other  sorts  of  labour)  yio- 
lentiy  and  painfully  laborious.  It  cannot  be  called 
heavy  work;  the  heayy  work  is  done  by  the  steam-engine. 
It  is  exempt  from  many  of  the  noxious  exposures  ynidch. 
tome  other  kinds  of  work  inyolye  :  it  is  done  under  co- 
yer, in  buildings  which  (speaking  generally)  are  clean, 
well-yentilated,  and  commodious;  where  crowding  is 
physieally  impossible  on  account  of  the  machinery.  The 
faotory  workers  are  better  paid,  better  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged,  than  any  other  considerable  section  of  our  woxic* 
ing  classes,    They  read  and  think  more;  they  have  more 


social  independence,  more  personal  self-respect,  and  a 
higher  standard  of  comfort,  of  which  the  short-time  agi- 
tation is  itself  a  sign.  Emigrants  from  the  agricultanl 
to  the  manufacturing  districts  are  loath  to  go  home  to 
their  parishes  in  seasons  of  manufacturing  distress;  tbey 
will  wait  and  endure  in  hope  of  better  times  *  Girls  in 
the  foctory  districts  will  not  go  into  service ;  Lancuhin 
maids-of-all- work  are  not  to  be  had  of  Lanes^irs  growth, 
but  must  be  imported  from  other  counties.  This  femile 
factory  labour,  so  bitterly  inyeighed  against  as  a  soeiil 
nniBauce,^almost  as  a  social  crime,~what  is  it,  (of 
course  we  haye  nothing  to  do  with  denying  or  defending 
eyils  which  come  not  of  the  factory  system,  but  of  the 
deyouring  competition  stimulated  by  the  food  monopoly,) 
what  is  it,  essentially  and  in  principle,  but  a  great  lodil 
blessing  t  The  factory  system,  by  providing  womeD,  es- 
pecially young  women,  with  constant  and  well-paid 
work,  not  unfit,  in  the  nature  of  it,  for  women's  hands  to 
do,  gives  to  the  working  classes  precisely  that  which 
the  class  immediately  above  them  want,  and  the  want 
of  which  is  so  prolific  a  source  of  middle-class  anxiety 
and  suffering.  If  women  of  the  middle  class,  through- 
out this  country,  conld  get  work  and  wages  suited  to 
their  condition,  as  easily  and  regularly  as  LancasfaiR 
women  Of  the  working  class  can,  what  a  load  wonid  be 
at  once  taken  oiF  the  heart  of  society  in  England !  We 
abstain  from  crowding  our  pages  with  statistics  which 
must  be,  by  this  time,  familiar  enough  to  all  newspaper 
readers  who  care  for  statistics.  The  preceding  genera- 
lities are  sufficiently  notorious,  and  they  contain  Uie  core 
of  the  matter.  The  system  which  exhibits  these  resolts 
on  the  surface,  may  have  numberless  evils  beneath  the 
surface ;  still,  it  is  a  system  not  radically  bad,  bnt  radi- 
cally good ;  a  system  not  to  be  put  in  peril  for  the  sake 
of  the  difference  between  twelve  hours  and  ten  honn  «f 
daily  work. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  open  to  the  factory  labourets  to 
say  to  the  Legislature,  "  We  are  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
part  of  the  advantages  we  enjoy,  as  the  best-paid  liboor- 
ers  in  Grreat  Britain,  for  the  sake  of  other  advantages 
which  we  value  more.  We  find  twelve  hours*  daily 
work  a  physical,  moral,  and  domestic  evil,  not  compen- 
sated by  the  twelve -hours'  wages  we  get  for  it  We 
must  have  two  hours  a-day  of  leisure,  and  we  are  willing 
to  pay  the  price  of  it.  We  know  that  the  experiment 
is  not  vrithout  hazard ;  that  it  will  cut  into  the  pro- 
fits of  capital,  and  that  less  wages  will  come  to  as 
as  our  share  of  a  lessened  wages-fund ;  but  we  par- 
ticularly wish  that  the  experiment  should  be  tried: 
we  think,  with  Lord  Ashley,  that  we  shall  be  *  richer 
with  less  wages ;'  f  we  are  of  opinion,  vrith  Lord  John 
Russell,  that '  with  diminution  of  wages  vnll  come  in- 
crease of  comforts ; ' :{:  we  can  no  more  do  vrithoot  our 
two  hours  daily,  than  we  can  do  without  our  one  day 
weekly ;  pray,  make  it  penal  to  work  in  factories  more 
than  ten  hours  per  day,  as  you  haye  already  made  it 
penal  to  work  more  than  six  days  per  week."  Were 
any  large  majority  of  the  working-classes  to  hold  this 
language  to  the  legislature  ;  were  there  no  room  left  for 
mistake  or  misunderstanding  as  to  the  consequences  of 
the  change,  on  the  one  hand,  or  as  to  the  willingnesg  of 
the  petitioners  to  meet  those  consequences,  on  the  other, 
the  demand  would  be  irresistible.  We  submit,  howeTor, 
that  the  case  now  supposed  has  not  yet  arisen.  This 
important  condition  of  the  experiment  has  not  been  fnl- 
filled.  It  does  not  appear  that  either  the  woti:ing- 
classes  themselves,  (those  of  them  who  seek  the  change*) 
or  their  parliamentary  advocates,  are  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  what  the  consequences  of  x^oced  hoars 
will  be ;  and  in  the  absence  of  suoh  agreement,  we  mast 
be  careful  not  to  take  their  declarations  of  readiness  to 
meet  those  consequences,  for  more  than  they  are  worth. 
It  is  true  that,  at  several  short-time  meetings,  working 
men  have  expressed  themselves  quite  prepared  to  mn 
the  risk  of  reduced  wages,  as  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
reduced  work  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  they  have  bees 
industriously  taught  to  believe  that  the  risk  is  no  risk  at 

♦  See  Dr.  W.  Cooke  Taylor'B  ••  Notes  of  a  Tour,**  w.  ^  W. 
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all.  When  the  ReT.  Josiah  Baieman  said  to  the  Hud- 
dersfield  meeting,  (April  10th,)  ^  I  will  ask  yoa  one 
qoestion,  and  be  assured  your  answer,  if  echoed  by 
others, will baTe  animportant  bearingupon  the  issue ;  Are 
joQ  prepared,  are  you  willing  to  meet  a  rniall  reduction 
in  pur  vageif  as  the  first  effect  of  the  passing  of  a  Ten- 
boors  Bill  1"  he  was  answered  by  ^  cheers  and  cries  of 
'  Owr  wages  are  low  enough  already, — it  won't  cofne  to 
iht* "   Now,  when  men  believe  that  ^  it  won't  come  to 
that,"  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  say,  in  near  view  of  a 
mach-desired  object, "  Let  it  come  to  that  if  it  will,"  It 
is  trne  that  hord  Ashley  told  the  House  of  Commons, 
(Ihj  10th,)  that  '^  he  had  heard  the  hard  words  ^  folly' 
and '  nonsense '  urged  against  those  who  expected  twelve 
boors'  wages  for  ten  hours'  work:  he  was  not  aware 
tbat  any  such  expectations  were  entertained ;  they  were 
Qot  entertained  by  the  workmen;  and  amongst  all  those 
with  whom  he  had  had  conferences,  he  had  never  heard 
tbem  entertained."    But,  whether  Lord  Ashley  is  aware 
of  it  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  the  expectation  is  enter- 
tained by  large  numbers  of  other  workmen,  with  whom 
be  happens  not  to  have  had  conferences.    The  expecta- 
tioD  of  those  workmen  whose  opinions  accord  with>  or 
are  influenced  by,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Ferrand,  Mr. 
Oa3tler,and  lli.  rielden,  is,  that  short  time  will  certainly 
not  lower,— will  probably  raise  wages.  The  latter's  very 
hopefolTiew  of  the  case  was  announced  by  Mr.  Ferrand, 
at  the  Leeds  meeting.    At  Huddersfield,  Mr.  Oastler 
told  the  assembled  operatives,  that  ''  he  had  once  ad- 
nutted  that  a  reduction  of  wages  would  take  place 
conesponding  to  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour, 
bot  he  had  seen  causejto  change  that  opinion : "  and  from 
this  beginning,  he  went  on  to  expound  what  he  pleasantly 
called  "  the  philosophy  of  wages."    It  is  true  that  at 
Halifax,  Mr.  Fielden  SAked  his  auditors,  **  Arej  you 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  wages  being  reduced,  if  a  Ten- 
hours  Bill  be  passed  I  "—and  was  answered  by  "loud 
cries  of*  We  are,'  *  we  are  ;'  "  and,  to  the  further  query, 
''Do  you  authorize  me  to  state  this  in  the  House  of 
Commons ! "  he   received  for  reply,  "  *  Yes,'  and  loud 
cheers ; "  whereupon  Mr.  Fielden  said, "  Well,  he  would 
undertake  to  be  their  delegate  in  this  case."    But  when 
Mr.  Fielden  got  into  the  House  of  Commons,  he  held  a 
somewhat  different  language.    He  then  said,  (May  3d,) 
that  short-time  "  would  lead  to  a  riae  in  price,  and  con- 
sequent increase  of  wages,  in  consequence  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  quantity."  So  that,  as  far  as  the  opinions  of  these 
three  popular  short-time  leaders  may  be  taken,  as  in- 
floencing  or  indicating  the  opinions  of  the  working-classes, 
the  Ten  hours  agitation  is  an  agitation,  not  for  leisure  at 
the  expense  of  wages,  but  for  leisure  with  a  probable 
rise  of  wages.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.Duncombe's  very  useful 
notion,  for  a  select  committee  to  examine  this  point,  was 
not  agreed  to ;  it  might  have  done  good  service  in  dear- 
iog  away  the  haze  that  envelops  it.    On  the  vital  ques- 
tion, Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  working-classes 
haxe  made  up  their  minds  to  purchase  leisure  by  a 
^crifice  of  income,  to  deem  themselves  **  richer  with  less 
^gea,"  we  are  completely  in  the  dark.  For  the  present 
we  Tenture  to  regard  it  as  most  probable,  that  they  have 
not  made  up  their  minds  to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

On  the  general  question  of  the  effect  which  a  Ten- 
honrs  Bill  would  have  upon  the  manufactures  of  this 
<^untry,  and  the  condition  of  those  concerned  in  them, 
^  hare  nothing  to  add  to  what  we  said  last  month. 
That  the  proposed  diminution  in  the  hours  of  work 
would  diminish  the  quantity  of  goods  produced,  conse- 
qoently  (as  prices  could  not  rise  in  the  face  of  foreign 
wmpetition)  the  profits  of  the  capital  employed  in  pro- 
dnction,  consequently  the  wages  to  be  paid  out  of  those 
profits,  seems  tolerably  clear.  After  what  rate,  and  to 
what  extent,  the  diminution  would  take  place — whether, 
M  it  has  been  variously  estimated,  in  the  proportion  of 
l-«th,  !-7th,  l-8th,  1-lOth,  or  l-12th— only  experiment 
could  show  }  and  the  present  is  not  a  time  for  such  ex- 
I^riments.  We  have  little  faith  in  the  minute  calcula- 
tions, either  of  the  political  economists  or  of  the  practi- 
cal D^en  ;  but  a  very  abundant  faith  in  those  general 
doctrines  of  political  economy  which  are  only  doctrines 
of  common  sense  scientifically  stated. 
We  ought  not  to  leave  the  subject  without  noticing 


Lord  Howick's  ingenious  speech  on  the  Third  Reading 
— the  only  speech  in  that  debate  in  which  any  new  light 
was  attempted  to  be  thrown  on  the  economics  of  the 
matter.  Lord  Howick  is  of  opinion,  that  the  loss  con* 
sequent  on  diminished  manufacturing  production  would 
not  fall  on  the  manufacturing  operatives,  in  the  shape  of 
lowered  wages,  but  be  diffused  over  the  whole  community 
in  the  shape  of  an  increased  price  on  the  foreign  compio- 
dities  which  our  manufactures  uurchase.  Admitting,  as  of 
course,  that  to  abridge  the  productive  power  of  mac|unery 
would  increase  the  cost  of  production,  and  place  our  ma- 
nufacturers at  a  disadvantage  in  foreign  markets,  he  con- 
tends— on  the  ground  that  all  trade  is^  at  bottom}  bar- 
ter—that the  result  would  be,  not  to  dnve  us  out  of  those 
markets,  but  only  to  compel  us  to  barter  on  less  profit- 
able terms— to  give  more,  and  receive  less.  *^  The  whole 
effect  which,  as  he  thought,  there  was  any  reason  to 
dread  from  increased  foreign  competition,  would  be,  that 
we  should  be  called  upon  to  give  a  somewhat  larger 
quantity  of  our  manufactured  goods  in  exchange  for  the 
same  amount  that  we  now  receive  of  the  various  article|i 
of  foreign  produce"  : — or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to 
receive  a  somewhat  smaller  quantity  of  the  various 
articles  of  foreign  produce,  and  pay,  at  home,  a  some- 
what higher  price  for  them.  Thus,  as  he  argues,  "  The 
whole  burden  would  not  rest  upon  the  operatives  en- 
gaged in  those  manufactures,  or  on  th^  manufacturers, 
but  would  fall,  vhere  it  ought  to  fall,  on  ike  communUy  ol 
largeJ'  We  can  usually  understand  Lord  Howick's 
morality  :  but  this  is  quite  beyond  us.  Why  ^  ought" 
the  burden  to  fall  on  the  commanity  at  large,  instead 
of  falling  on  the  manufacturing  operatives — seeing  that 
not  Uie  community  at  large,  but  the  cl&ss  of  manufac- 
turing operatives,  would  be  the  party  benefited  !  The 
theory  of  the  Ten-hours  Bill,  as  stated  by  Lord  Howick, 
is  this :  that  the  whole  trading  and  industrial  commtt* 
nity — hand-loom  weavers,  London  needlewomen,  and 
Dorsetshire  farm-labourers  included— must  be  made  to 
pay  more  for  their  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  every 
thing  else  that  our  manufactures  purchase,  in  order  thai 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  factory  peeple  may  have  two 
hours  a-day  to  themselres.  Lord  Howick  said  further, 
^  His  opinion  was,  that  the  dread  pf  ruin  to  our  trado 
from  foreign  competition,  arising  from  the  proposed  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  labour,  was  altogether  visionary; 
although  he  admitted  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  re- 
duction would  be  a  certain  degree  of  diminution  in  the 
productive  power,  of  this  country,  and  that  reduction 
would  cause  a  burden  which  would  fall  on  the  whole 
community,  and  not  alone  on  one  particular  class  :  .  .  • 
in  the  first  place,  the  labourers  in  the  factories  would 
suffer  a  little  in  the  reduction,  hut  they  would  not  suffer 
exclusively."  But  they  ought  to  suffer  exclusively,  if 
there  is  to  be  suffering  anywhere ;  for  they  exelusively 
are  to  be  benefited.  Lord  Howick's  new  way  of  putting 
the  case  certainly  alters  it,  but  hardly  mends  it.  The 
Ten-hours  Bill,  thus  explained,  resolves  itself  distinctly 
into  a  piece  of  class  legislation — ^legislation  for  the  oon- 
venience  of  the  few,  at  the  cost  of  the  many.  It  is  aa 
attempt  to  make  the  factory  people  a  privileged  order ; 
a  scheme  for  taxing  Dorsetshire  in  neeessaries,  to  buy 
luxuries  for  Lancashire.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that 
the  scheme  would  fail,  if  there  is  truth  in  Adam  Smith. 
The  consequence  of  thus  privileging  a  particular  elaos  of 
labourers  eonld  only  be,  that  more  labonrers  would  bo 
attracted  into  the  privileged  class ;  and  work  and  wageft 
would  eventually  find  their  level. 

We  look  with  much  satisfaction  on  the  present  state 
and  future  prospects  of  this  Factory  question.  The  Ten- 
hours  agitation  is  good;  and  the  majority  of  138  is  good; 
for  out  of  the  two  good  will  come.  The  thing  is  now 
put  on  its  true  footing.  It  appears  highly  probable  that 
the  working-classes  of  this  country  will  not  rest  till  they 
have  their  Ten-hours  Bill ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
no  Ten-hours  Bill  will  they  get,  while  the  Com  Law 
stops  the  way.  No  ministry  or  Parliament  that  we  are 
likely  to  get  will  dare  to  bum  the  candle  at  both  ends. 
The  case  was  well  stated  by  Sir  James  Graham,  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  third  reading:  ^  Was  it  common  sense  or 
justice  that  the  Com  Laws  should  be  maintained, when  you 
proceeded  to  impose  fetters  on  your  manufactures,  by  tak- 
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ing  one-Bixth  of  the  time  from  the  prodactiye  industry  of 
the  country  t"  We  do  not  know  Sir  James  Graham's  pri- 
Tate  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws ;  but  this 
sreads  extremely  like  an  inyitation  to  the  Ten-hours 
people  to  join  the  League.  At  all  eyents,  there  is  an 
end  to  the  delusion  that&e  road  to  free  trade  lies  through 
a  Ten-hours  Bill.  The  tables  are  completely  turned. 
The  working-classes  are  told,  as  plainly  as  speeches  and 
Totes  can  tell  them,  that  the  road  to  their  Ten-hours 
Bill  lies  through  free  trade.  There,  for  the  present,  the 
ttuestion  rests — ^will  not,  we  hope,  rest  long.  Whig  and 
Tory,  Leaguer  and  Landlord,  haye  all  joined  together  in 
i:faaiking  out  the  true  line  of  direction  for  future  work- 
ing-class agitation.  What  use  Lord  Ashley  and  his 
fHends  will  make  of  this  discoyery  of  where  the  difficulty 
lies — ^whether  rent  will  yield  to  philanthropy,  or  philan- 
thropy succumb  to  rent — time  will  show ;  but  **  blessed 
are  they  who  expect  nothing." 

If  the  Ten-hours  question  has  been  a  damaging  one 
to  the  authority  of  Parliamentary  yotes  and  the  charac- 
ters of  public  men,  so,  as  If  by  a  sort  of  fatality,  haye 
been  most  of  the  other  occurrences  that  haye  of  late  en- 
gaged public  attention.  Eyidences  of  the  hoUowness 
and  rottenness  of  our  Parliamentary  and  political  mora- 
lities haye  multiplied  at  a  great  rate  during  these  past 
weeks.  The  noble  lords  and  honourable  gentlemen  of 
the  Agricultural  Protection  Society  send  a  pamphlet  out 
into  the  world,  under  the  sanction  of  their  collectiye  pa- 
tronage, to  which  some  of  them  haye  superadded  their 
express  indiyidnal  approyal ;  whose  most  notable  char- 
actistie  is  impudent  literary  fhiud.  Garbled  quotation, 
and  downright  misquotation  of  Adam  Smith,  a  loan  of 
whose  name  is,  it  seems,  deemed  a  good  bargain  at  what- 
eyer  cost  of  character — are  held  to  be  all  fair  in  the 
cause  of  Monopoly.  That  Mr.  Cayley  is  thought  any 
the  worse  of,  in  Corn-law  and  Aristocratic  society,  for 
this  ingenious  deyice,  we  haye  not  yet  learned. 

The  Woodstock  election  giyes  us  an  instructiye  glimpse 
into  a  little  world  of  lordly  tyranny,  insolence,  malignity, 
and  sordidness,  reacting  in  popular  slayery  and  degrada- 
tion. The  case  is,  it  may  be  presumed,  an  extreme  one; 
but  eyen  as  an  extreme  case  it  has  its  uses ;  it  helps  to 
open,  or  keep  open,  certain  political  questions  which 
neither  the  Ten-hours  agitation  nor  the  Anti-corn  Law 
agitation  ought  to  put  quite  out  of  the  people's  thoughts. 
Because  a  greedy,  worthless,  and  unprincipled  politician 
of  Queen  Anne's  time  was  a  deyer  general,  and  beat  the 
French  at  Blenheim,  we  haye  now  got  this  (by  cour- 
tesy) noble  Duke,  (once  a  noisy  patriot,  by  the  yniy,) 
making  laws  for  us  irresponsibly  in  one  House,  and  a 
raw  lad  of  one-and-twenty  representing  the  people  in 
the  other.  This  youth,  we  obserye,  already  feels  him- 
self at  home  in  political  economy,  and  legislates  without 
a  misgiying  on  Factory  hours  and  wages. 

In  Parliament,  we  haye  seen  a  zealous  patriot  and 
poor-man's  firiend,  asserting  his  "  sacred  prerogatiye  as  a 
free-bom  Englishman,"  by  insinuating  perjury  against 
one  public  man,  charging  malicious  subornation  of  false- 
hood on  another,  and ''  bolting  "  when  put  to  the  proof : 
whereat  the  House — the  same  house  which  yociferously 
cheered  Sir  Robert  Peel's  stab  at  the  character  of  Mr. 
Cobden — ^warms  into  yirtuous  indignation,  and  yotes  the 
accusation  "  unfounded  and  calumnious."  It  was  wise 
of  the  House  not  to  strain  its  powers  further :  such  is 
its  present  standing  in  popular  esteem,  that  a  Speaker's 
reprimand  would  haye  gone  far  to  put  the  Member  for 
Knareebro'  right  again.  The  most  serious  circumstance 
about  this  bottle-«oiguring  business  is,  that  the  coiguror 
does  not  appear  to  haye  lost  much  by  it,  in  his  other 
capacity  of  patriot.  We  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Fer- 
rand's  influence  with  that  portion  of  the  people  who 
allow  him  to  lead  them,  has  sustained  any  consider- 
able shock  from  his  recent  exhibition  of  reckless  unyera- 
city. 

The  colTee-and-sugar  hypocrisies  of  the  Budget — ^whioh 
find  some  degree  of  fayour  with  the  commercial  public, 
as  a  sort  of  pious  fraud  by  which  the  factious  humanity 
preteoeea  of  1841  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the  practical 


trading  necessities  of  lR44~afford  another  simple  of 
those  political  dishonesties,  the  so  easy  toleracce  of 
which  by  the  people  is  the  worst  sign  of  our  times. 

In  Ireland,  the  appointment,  for  political  conyenienee, 
of  a  grossly  unfit  magistrate,  is  a  grieyanoe  of  too  eferr- 
day  a  description  to  call  for  much  comment.  The  won- 
der is,  not  that  such  things  are  done,  but  that,  when 
done,  they  are  justified  so  boldly,  and  that  the  justifica- 
tion is  accepted  so  quietly.  The  case  of  Mr.  Thomu 
O'Brien  is  certainly  a  curious  precedent.  Any  Catholic 
young  gentleman,  it  seems,  to  whom  the  salary  of  tlie 
stipendiary  magistracy  may  be  useful,  and  the  dignitj 
agreeable,  may  qualify,  by  joining  the  Repealers,  and 
deserting  them.  He  has  only  to  Income,  first,  a  tiolent 
and  bitter  Repealer,  and,  next,  a  yiolent  and  bitter 
Anti-repealer — seasoning  his  second  conyersion  with 
yituperation  of  O'Connell — and  the  business  is  done. 
No  other  special  qualification  has  been  alleged  as  a 
ground  for  the  appointment ;  no  other  seems  to  be  beld 
requisite.  *^  FoUy"  is  not  a  disqualification.  As  the 
President  of  her  Majesty's  Priyy  Council  says,  *'  One 
thing  alleged  against  Mr.  O'Brien  is  his  haying  written 
a  foolish  letter  ;  but  that  does  not  show  that  he  is  onfit 
to  be  a  stipendiary  magistrate."  Folly  is  no  disqualifi- 
cation for  the  due  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland; 
the  state  of  society  in  Ireland  being,  as  is  well  known, 
such  that  justice  almost  administers  itself,  independentlj 
of  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  its  functionaries;  if  onir 
the  folly  consist  in  haying  been  yiolent  on  both  sides  of 
the  Repeal  question.  Fanaticism  and  apostacy— tlie 
cant  of  patriotism  recanted — ^will  make  eyen  a  foolish 
man  a  sufficiently  good  magistrate  for  Ireland.  The 
back-door  of  ConcUiation-Ibill  opens  on  the  bench  of 
Irish  justice. 

With  such  notions  of  judicial  morality,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  our  public  men  should  be  oyer-nice  on  tbe 
subject  of  the  morality  of  the  Bar.  We  are  not  suffi- 
ciently conyersant  with  professional  etiquette  to  kcow 
whether  it  is  considered  quite  regular  (>lr.  Shaw  sajs  it 
is)  for  counsel  to  adyise  their  clients  to  hide  public  docn- 
ments  which  **  would  greatly  embarrass  the  ease,  and,  in 
fact,  falsity  the  pleas  ; "  but  we  baye  always  understood, 
that  there  are  some  things,  not  precisely  forbidden  bj 
law,  and  occasionally  done  by  lawyers  of  a  certain 
grade,  which  society,  neyertheless,  stigmatizes  by  the 
epithet  **  sharp  practice,"  and  which  honourable  men, 
whether  in  the  profession  or  out  of  it,  count  dishononi- 
able ;  and  one  might  haye  thought,  a  priori,  that  to  re- 
commend the  abstraction,  from  a  public  office,  of  pnblir 
documents  embarrassing  to  a  client,  would  luye  coisr 
within  this  category.  The  discussion  on  Mr.  Penne- 
father's  "  opinion  "  of  Febraary  1820  shows,  howcT^r. 
that  this  is  a  mistake.  The  conscience  of  politician 
can  digest  eyen  this — not  without  a  yirtuous  indignation 
at  the  **  attempt  to  intimidate."  Now,  we  could  qoite 
understand  such  objections  to  Mr.Butler's  motion,  as, that 
the  afikir  happened  a  long  time  ago,  and  that  it  was  hanl 
to  bring  up  against  the  Judge,  in  1844,  the  profesaoca! 
irregularities  of  the  Advocate,  in  1820  ;  or,  that  Mr. 
Pennefather  was  not  worse  than  his  neighbours,  afi<l 
had  broken  no  canon  of  Irish  legal  morality  ;  or»  that 
the  affair  was  not  one  in  which  Parliament  could  u^e- 
ftilly  interfere.  But  the  thing  is  defended  on  its  merits 
as  honest  and  honourable  in  the  abstract :  the  Chief 
Justice  sends  word  to  the  House  that  he  is  **  ready  to 
defend  it ;"  and  eyen  such  a  man  as  Lord  Eliot  can  dis- 
cern nothing  in  the  trick  at  yariance  with  **  honour  and 
integrity."  We  do  not  adyert  to  this  business  by  war 
of  attacking  party  men,  in  particular:  party neoac: 
according  to  their  yocation — they  are  yery  much  what 
we,  the  people,  make  them.  The  sin  rests  with  pnblic 
conscience  and  opinion,  which  haye  so  large  a  tolenace 
for  such  things. 

In  the  midst  of  aU  these  disagreeables,  it  is  some  com- 
fort to  think  that  we  are  not  likely  to  hear  mnch  more 
of  "  conquests  "  and  "  triumphs  "  in  India ;  and  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  still  time  giyen  him  to  consider  the 
^  impolicy  and  iigustice  of  imprisoning  OX>>nDelL*' 
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From  ihe  narrowand  partial  character  of  the  Com- 
TDissionappointed  to  inquire  into  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  Scotland,  little 
could  hayebeen  expected  from  its  inyestigations ;  and 
very  little,  we  regret  to  say,  on  which  an  effectual 
le^lative  measure  can  be  based,  has  been  attained. 
The  Commisfiion  consisted  of  highly  respectable 
individuals;  yet,  what  could  be  expected  from  the 
labours  of  two  Scottish  peers,  two  Scottish  landed 
proprietors,  and  two  Scottish  clergymen — with  the 
single  counterpoise  of  one  English  barrister— ex- 
cept what  has  resulted ;  namely,  that  the  whole  of 
the  Scottish  Commisuoners  should  concur  in  re- 
commending the  existing  system,  with  a  few  mo- 
difications,— some  of  them  unquestionably  improve- 
ments, and  others  of  doubtful  character,— and  that 
the  solitary  Knglishman  should  dissent.  Such  is 
actually  the  case.  Lords  MeMUe  and  Belhaven, 
Mr.  Home  Drummond,  and  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Craigie,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Patrick  Macfarlan  of  the 
West  Kirk  of  Greenock,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  James 
Bobertson  minister  of  Ellon,  concur  in  judgment; 
and  Edward  Twisleton,  Esq.,  alone  dissents.  The 
principle  of  his  dissent  will,  we  believe,  be  ad- 
hered to  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  not  being  ministers,  members  of  kirk- 
sesittODs,  or  landowners.  It  might  save  time  to 
transfer  the  reasons  of  dissent  varbtaim  to  our 
pages ;  but,  in  order  to  understand  the  grounds  of 
it,  the  recommendations  embodied  in  the  Report 
luay  first  be  briefly  noticed. 

We  cannot  r^;ret  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mission; for  though  neither  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  nor 
any  other  government,  is  likely  to  legislate  upon  its 
Beport,  the  evidence  collected  must  reinforce  the 
arguments  that  have  previously  been  found  in  other 
Imports  and  statements,  for  the  necessity  of  a  tho- 
rough levisal  and  sweeping  alteration  in  the  Poor 
laws  of  Scotland. 

After  taking  a  general  view  of  the  existing  law, 
and  its  varied  operation  over  the  kingdom,  and 
pointing  out  some  minor  defects  in  its  administra- 
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tion,  (while  none  are  admitted  in  its  principle,)  it 
is  acknowledged  that  the  relief  afforded  is,  in  many 
cases,  inadequate;  yet  no  provision  is  made  for 
making  an  adequate  amount  of  relief  imperative. 
Nay,  it  is  gravely  proposed,  that  the  only  protec- 
tion which  the  poor  at  present  enjoy  against  the 
administrative  bodies — ^the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Session — ^should  be  abolished.  The  expense, 
trouble,  and  delay  attending  such  appeals  are,  no 
doubt,  injurious  to  the  paupers,  whether  as  re- 
gards their  right  to  relief,  or  the  amount  of  relief 
requisite ;  but  it  is  not  on  this  ground  that  the 
R^rt  proposes  to  abolish  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  because  ^^Itis  not  desirable 
that  there  should  he  amy  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  parochial  managers  as  to  the  amount  ofcUhwance^* 
We  find  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dunlop  adduced  in 
support  of  this  innovation  of  the  existing  law,  or 
for  the  abolition  of  this  single,  however  inadequate, 
defence  of  paupers  against  the  oppression  or  par- 
simony of  heritors  and  kirk-sessions.  Yet,  what 
does  Mr.  Dunlop's  evidence  amount  to? — ^to  just 
nothing.  He  says,  that,  if  heritors  and  kirk-ses- 
sions evade  their  duty,  tiiey  should  be  controlled ; 
but,  ^  that  if  they  fairly  and  honestly  exercise  their 
discretion,  I  am  not  sure  that  any  other  body  is 
more  likely  to  judge  properly."  Certainly  not ; 
but  if  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  a  particle  of  mighty 
force.  The  Court  of  Session  may  not  be  the  best 
court  of  appeal :  something  better,  or  more  easily 
worked,  and  summary  in  operation,  might  be  de- 
vised ;  but  it  b  surely  infinitely  better  than  none. 
In  the  newspapers,  the  other  day,  we  saw  Mr. 
Dunlop  boasting,  and  justly,  of  having,  by  law, 
compelled  the  Kirk-session  of  Fodderty  to  grant 
an  infirm  aged  pauper  4s.  6d.  a-week  instead  of 
the  miserable  pittance  it  allowed  him.  Would  he 
then  be  for  abolishing  the  privilege  of  appeal,  and 
for  trusting  wholly  to  heritors  and  kirk-sessions 
in  all  cases  ^  fairly  and  honestly  exercising  their 
discretion?"  On  this  point  the  Commissioners 
theorize  as  extravagantly  as  do  those  who  would 
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abolish  Poor  Laws  altogether ;  for  of  what  use  are 
laws  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent  poor  without  the 
means  of  enforcing  them?  With  the  solitary 
exception  of  Mr.  Twisleton,  the  CommissionerB 
gravely  state,  that^  ^'  In  our  opinion  the  desired  re- 
sult will  be  best  obtained,  not  so  much  by  autho- 
ritative interference  with  managers,  as  by  the  in- 
fluence of  reason  and  good  feeling,  aided  by  public 
opinion,  in  gradually  leading  them  to  a  right  ex- 
ercise of  the  powers  [powers  of  sparing  their  own 
pockets  I]  with  which  they  are  invested.  We  have 
stated,  and  we  believe  it  will,  on  all  hands,  be 
admitted,  that  in  many  parishes  the  poor  are  ade- 
quately provided  for.  They  have  been  brought  to 
Uieir  presentsatisfactory  condition  without  the  aid  of 
compulsoiy  measures  applied  by  courts  of  appeal. 
There  has  been  no  external  interference  with  the 
management  in  those  parishes,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, by  the  Judge  Ordinary  ordering  the  man- 
agers to  meet  and  consider  and  dispose  of  the  claims 
of  paupers.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  the  same  law 
should  not  produce  the  same  effects  in  other  places." 
— ;*-TheTe  is  not  in  the  Report  a  more  palpable 
fallacy  than  this.  The  Commissioners  are  compelled 
to  admit,  that  the  relief  given  is,  in  general,  inade- 
quate ;  but  they  forget  that  the  Border  parishes^ 
found  in  a  better  condition,  owe  that  superiority 
neither  to  the  influence  of  ^*  reason  nor  good  feel- 
ing," nor  '*  public  opinion,"  but  to  their  proximity 
to  England,  and  to  the  adoption  of  compulsory 
assessments.  At  what  far  distant  periods  do  the 
Commissioners  expect  to  see  the  heritors  and  kirk- 
sessions  of  the  whole  of  the  northern  provinces, 
fromthe  mere  inflnenceof '^reason  and  good  feeling," 
voluntarily  granting  the  same  rate  of  allowance  to 
the  impotent  paupers  of  their  parishes,  which  are 
at  present  given  in  the  assessed  parishea  of  Rox- 
burghshire and  Berwickshire  ? 

The  gentlemen  whose  evidence  is  adduced,  as  to 
the  proper  quantum  of  allowance  to  be  given,  may 
be  taken  as  pretty  fairly  representing  the  opinions 
likely  to  be  held  by  the  most  liberal  bodies  of 
heritors  and  kirk-sessions ;  and  we  find  that  their 
ideas  of  what  is  adequate  relief,  vary  as  six  to  one, 
or  from  one  shilling  to  six  shillings.  Would  no 
appeal  be  required  where  such  remarkable  dia- 
erepancy  of  opinion  might  be  expected  to  arise  ? 
Dr.  Handyside,  who  is  described  as  Secretary  to 
an  Association  for  obtaining  a  Grovemment  Inquiry 
into  the  administration  of  iht  Scottish  Poor  Laws^ 
considers  Ss.  6d.  a-week  sufficient  relief  for  a  man 
with  a  wife  and  four  children,  ^^  at  the  working 
period  of  life,"  and  Is.  a-week  sufficient  for  a 
single  man.  In  proof  of  this,  he  mentions  a  man 
whom  he  knows,  who  does  very  well  with  a  shilling 
—sixpence  of  it  going  for  **  a  pretty  comfortable 
lodging,"  and  the  other  sixpence  for  ^^nourish- 
ment," '^very  coarse,  but  sufficient."  Now,  we 
Tsally  think  that  some  appeal  might  be  required 
against  a  body  of  heritors  and  a  kirk-session  re- 
gulating their  allowanoes  on  this  gentleman's  fru- 
gal scale ;  and  yet  he  must  be  a  fair  example  of 
prevalent  opinions  as  to  the  wants  and  capacities 
of  pauper  stomachs,  and,  as  a  medical  man,  be 
held  a  well-qualified  judge.  Mr.  Suter  of  Inver- 
ness considers  Is.  9d.  a-week  the  just  sum,  or  <^  a 


fair  allowance ; "  which  is  certainly  a  vast  improre- 
ment  upon  Dr.  Handyside's  rate.  The  ideas  of  other 
witnesses  may  represent  those  of  a  somewhat  more 
rational  kirk-session.  Dr.  Forbes  of  Invemeas 
says  3s.  6d.  a-week  ;  Mr.  Macaulay,  58.  a-week ; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Willis  of  Glasgow,  **  nearly  la. 
a-day,"  for  "  a  helpless,  destitute,  and  infirm  old 
man."  Mr.  Sheriff  Alison  considers  5s.  6d.  a-week 
the  very  least  that  should  be  granted  to  a  man 
with  a  wife  and  two  children  who  cannot  get  work 
in  the  factories.  Now,  the  opinions  and  estimates 
of  the  local  managers  of  the  poor  will  be  quite  as 
likely  to  vary  as  those  of  the  intelligent  witnesses 
whose  evidence  is  here  cited ;  but  the  price  of 
food — of  meal,  bread,  and  potatoes — ^never  varies 
in  different  localities  in  any  corresponding  d^ree; 
and  whp,  then,  is  to  judge  between  the  extremes  of 
the  scale?  Between  the  Is.  of  Dr.  Handyside  and 
the  68.  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Willis  where  lies  the  just 
medium  ?  Their  own  witnesses  condenm  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Commissioners,  and  demon- 
strate that  some  court  of  appeal,  whether  the 
Court  of  Session  or  not,  is  absolutely  necessaiy, 
both  for  regulating  the  amount  of  allowance,  and 
the  rights  of  claimants  to  relief.  What  is  ui^ed 
against  compulsory  assessments  in  the  Report  is 
equally  fallacious  with  the  total  abolition  of  appeal 
The  same  line  of  argument  is  employed  in  botk 
cases;  namely,  that  the  present  system  works  so 
well,  that  there  is  no  need  for  trying  another,— the 
voluntary  method  being  that  approved  by  the 
"intelligence  of  the  country."  The  coun^  ii) 
however,  acting  in  the  face  c^  its  own  inteUigenoe, 
as,  besides  in  many  rural  parishes,  in  eveiy  ooosh 
derable  town  compulsory  assessments  are  now  being 
resorted  to. 

Resisting  assessments,  abolishing  the  ijgbt  d 
appeal,  and  leaving  the  administrative  power 
where  it  at  present  exbts^  namely,  in  heritors  and 
kirk-sessions,  the  Commissioners  suggest  one  cheek, 
or  seeming checkyon  abusesandmal-administistioB, 
which  we  must  now  examine.  It  ia,  indeed,  the  only 
novel  great  feature  of  their  scheme  of  reform.  This 
is  the  establishment  of  what  is  called  a  Botrd 
of  Supervisum,  in  Edinburgh.  This  Board  is 
to  consist  of  unpaid  functionaries,  whose  duties 
are,  to  receive  half-yearly  Reports  from  the 
different  parishes  on  the  state  of  paupen^  vith 
classified  lists,  giving  the  requisite  infoiination 
about  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  poor,  the 
amount  of  relief  granted,  or  reasons  for  relief  being 
refused,  and  such  like.  From  these  Reports,  the 
Board  is  to  draw  up  and  transmit  an  annual  Be- 
port  to  the  Home  Secretary,  on  the  general  ma- 
nagement and  condition  of  the  poor  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  said  Board  is  to  posseaa  no 
authority  whatever  to  enforce  its  commands  on 
the  several  parishes,  so  far  as  we  see^  save  to  the 
extent  of  exacting  a  parochial  report,— to  have  no 
power  **  of  interfering  with  the  management  of  the 
parochial  Boards,  except  by  repressntatioo  vA 
advice."  Conoeivo  such  a  body  of  unpaid  hac- 
tionaries-— everybody's  business  being  nobody's  bu- 
siness— ^without  power  or  authoxity,  and,  pnA)sbljt 
from  its  very  constitution,  without  the  denre  of  is* 
terfering  with  the  penurious  or  oppressive  adnuois* 
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tration  of  heritors  and  kirk-sessions;  certainly  hay- 
ing much  more  sympathy  with  the  administrators 
than  with  the  class  whose  interests  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  superintend  and  protect  I    In  the  admin* 
istntiTe  body  no  change  is  considered  necessary. 
The  heritors  and  kirk-session  are,  as  of  yore,  held 
quite  safficient ;  though  the  compulsory  ratchpay- 
erS)  where  such  exist,  may  be  entitled  to  a  vote, 
vadftuari  to  appear  by  their  representatiyes — ^not 
u  a  body,  lest  their  numbers  should  swamp  the 
heritors.    None  are  to  be  considered  heritors  who 
hare  not  a  yalued  rent  of  £5  Scots  and  upwards.   In 
town  and  burgh  parishes,  the  magistrates,  as  gen- 
etaliy  at  present,  are  to  be  considered  "  heritors," 
and  are  as  such  to  act  with  the  ministers  and 
kirk-sessions.    In  special  circumstances  a  union  of 
parishes  is  recommended ;  and  also  the  erection  of 
workhouses  for  the  infirm,  the  aged,  and  orphans,  in 
places  with  aboye  fiye  or  six  thousand  of  a  po- 
pulation, by  what  we  consider  the  most  condu- 
stre  reasoning  in  the  whole  Report.    One  good 
new  feature  is  the  recommendation  of  medical  re- 
lief on  a  liberal  scale.    This  is,  indeed,  regarded  as 
a  measure  of  economy ;  but,  IDte  eyery  thing  else, 
it  is  a  mere  recommendation,  and  is  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of   the  Parochial  Boards  —  i.  ^.,  of 
the  heritors  and  kirk-sessions.    The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, whose  opinions  appear  to  haye  had  great 
wdght  with  the  Commission,  instead  of  granting 
medical  relief  to  the  poor,  approyes  of  medical 
ciabs  instituted  by  themselyes.    His  Grace  is  per- 
fectly right.     Not  only  are  medical  clubs,  but 
feeding  clubs,  and  clothhig-and-lodging  clubs,  most 
desirable,  if  the  poor,  for  their  own  benefit,  could 
afford  to  establish  such.    It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  body  so  cautious  and  circumspect  as  the 
Commission,  should  yenture  to  giye  any  decided 
opinion,  where  medical  authorities  are  discordant, 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  fatal  feyers  and  epidemics 
that,  for  so  many  years,  haye  desolated  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  and  other  Scottish  towns,  annually 
decimating  the  working  classes,  and' often  exceed- 
ing that  fearful  rate  of  mortality.     But  the  eyi- 
dence  of  difierent  eminent  physicians  is  giyen ; 
uid,  when  examined,  will  be  found  less  at  ya- 
nance  than  at  first  sight  appears :  the  main  dis- 
pute being,  what  are  primary  and  what  seoond- 
aiy  causes,  and  not  about  the  character  of  the 
constant  concomitants,  and 'the  results  of  these 
periodical  calamities. 

The  Report  contains  some  useful  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  care  of  pauper  lunatics,  and 
the  abuses  which  exist  in  granting  what  are  called 
P«««M  or  licenses  to  a  pauper,  to  beg  or  claim 
relief  while  on  his  route  to  his  parish  of  settlement. 
These  paues  are  often  made  the  pretext  for  ya- 
g»ncy  and  imposture,  and  in  some  localities  are 
an  enormous  abuse.  They  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
sometimes  made  the  instruments  of  oppression  and 
fnelty  to  the  wandering  poor.  Instead  of  send- 
ing either  the  respectable  pauper,  or  the  yagrant 
mendicant  and  impostor,  to  roam  from  parish  to 
parish,  in  yirtue  of  the  pass,  it  is  recommended 
that  destitute  paupers  be  relieyed  where  they  first 
apply,  and  kept  till  their  place  of  settlement  be  as- 
^^v^md;  ifovone  to  be  had  on  it  for  repayment 


of  the  expense  of  maintaining  and  transmittmg. 
The  recommendation  is  good ;  but  we  fear  that, 
without  some  yery  stringent  enactment,  the  plan 
would  be  quite  inoperatiye  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  At  present,  the  Highland  parishes  pay 
no  attention  whateyer  to  such  demands  when  made 
by  Southern  parishes.  Those  who  giye  about  a  shil- 
ling or  two  a-year  to  their  poor  when  at  home, 
cannot  be  expected  to  transmit  for  their  mainte- 
nance elsewhere. 

A  considerable  change  in  the  law  of  settlement 
is  recommended,  but  which  is  in  fact  a  return  to  the 
old  law  of  Scotland.  It  is  recommended  that  a 
settlement  shall  not  be  acquired,  eyen  by  a  natiye 
of  Scotland,  in  less  than  seyen  years  of  industrial 
residence;  and  in  the  case  of  the  English  and 
Irish,  it  is  reoommended  that  the  law  be  assimi- 
lated to  the  law  of  England,  which  allows  no  right 
of  settlement  to  Scottish,  Irish,  or  alien  paupers,  on 
any  terms.  The  sight  is  not  seldom  seen — and  a 
painful  one  it  is— of  a  Scotsman  or  Irishman,  after 
spending  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  an  industrious 
life  in  England,  being  shipped  or  marched  back, 
in  old  age  and  destitution,  to  the  country  and 
parish  where  he  is  forgotten.  We  should  hesitate 
about  the  adoption  of  so  harsh  a  law ;  but  it  is 
reoommended  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  grounds 
of  justice  :^r  perhaps  reciprocity  in  injustice  may 
be  as  apt  a  phrase. 

In  another  point  of  suggestion,  the  Commis- 
sioners depart  widely  from  the  example  of  the 
English  Poor-law.  They  recommend  that  the 
fathers  of  bastards  be  prosecuted  criminally,  and 
by  summary  process,  if  their  offspring  shall  be- 
come chargeable  to  the  parish ;  and  that  married 
men,  who  desert  their  wiyes  and  children,  be  sub- 
jected to  similar  penalties. 

It  is  recommended,  that  in  eyery  parish  where 
there  is  an  assessment,  the  collection  made  at  the 
church-doors  be  left  to  be  distributed  by  the  min- 
ister and  kirk-session  at  their  discretion,  in  small 
aids  or  gratuities,  to  the  modest  poor ;  nor  does  it 
seem  to  be  imagined  that  such  discretionary  power 
may  foster  fiiyouritism,  whether  sectarian  or  secu- 
lar. Dr.  Grordon  states  in  eyidence,  that  the  be- 
stowal of  pecuniary  assistance  clears  the  way  for 
insinuating  a  little  sound  spiritual  adyice,  or 
increases  the  clergyman's  ** moral  influence;'' 
certainly  a  desirable  object. 

One  point  most  strenuously  laboured  in  the 
Report,  is  the  assertion— -reflecting  as  it  does  upon 
the  whole  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Scotland — 
that  by  heritors  and  kirk-sessions  starying  out 
paupers,  a  share  of  the  burden  which  ought  to 
fall  upon  the  agricultural  parishes,  now  unafioessed, 
is  thrown  upon  the  towns  which  are  assessed. 
This  is  flatly  denied,  and  the  denial  is  supported  by 
reference  to  seyeral  city  parishes ;  while  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  rural 
parishes  is  in  reality  better  than  that  of  the  city 
poor.  This  is  so  directly  in  the  face  of  former 
allegations,  and  experiences,  and  the  returns  giyen 
in  by  the  officers  of  the  City  Workhouses  and 
Houses  of  Refuge, — ^which  show  a  great  proportion 
of  the  destitute  to  be  from  the  agriciritural  dis- 
tricte,  wi  eepocially  bom  the  HigUaadsy^-^lmt 
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there  must  be  some  mistake.  The  rate  of  wages 
and  that  of  the  allowance  granted  to  paupers  ought 
surely  to  settle  this  question ;  and  in  contradiction 
to  the  opinions  of  three  deigymen  which  are  cited, 
we  would  refer  to  the  Reports  on  the  State  of  the 
Poorfrom  the  difiPerentScotUsh  parishes  lately  given 
in  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  those  in  the  New 
Statistical  Account.  Besides,  it  .is  foxgotten  that 
the  aged  and  destitute  poor,  either  from  want  of  cot- 
tages, or  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  employment,  re- 
sort to  the  towns,  and  thus  leaye  both  the  parish 
funds  and  the  alms  of  the  charitable  to  the  few  that 
remain.  In  what  condition  would  the  rural 
parishes  be  found,  if  no  outlet  for  their  destitution 
existed  ?  The  Commissioners  state  that  the  com- 
plaint is  universal  in  the  towns,  whether  assessed 
or  unassessed,  of  the  influx  of  destitute  and  impo- 
tent persons  from  the  country ;  and  in  spite  of 
what  we  must  roundly  term  the  special  pleading 
for  the  Scottish  heritors,  foimd  in  the  Report,  we 
must  believe  the  complaint  not  without  cause. 

The  Report  enters  fully  into  the  question  of  the 
right  of  able-bodied  paupers  to  relief.  On  this 
head,  as  on  many  others,  every  member  of  the 
Commission  is  at  issue  with  Mr.  Twisleton.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  difficult  point  of  all,  in  legislat- 
ing for  the  poor,  and  one  upon  which  we  own  it 
is  not  easy  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  decision. 
The  Poor-law  of  Scotland  recognises  no  right  to 
relief  in  the  able-bodied  pauper;  but  the  prac- 
tice of  the  country  softens  the  severity  of  the 
law,  and  very  extensive  aid  is  .given,  as  was  seen 
during  the  late  period  of  manufacturing  distress. 
Yet  this  relief  has  been  wholly  voluntary,  and  the 
Conmiissioners  would  make  no  change  in  this  re- 
spect. No  assessment  is  to  be  authorized  for  the 
relief  of  the  able-bodied,  poor,  whether  temporary 
or  permanent ;  and  thjcir  claim  to  relief  is  not  re- 
cognised, even  through  the  stringent  medium  of 
workhouses.  Nor  are  we  surprised  that  this  last 
system  of  relief  should,  fi^m  what  is  seen  of  its 
working  elsewhere,  find  few  admirers  in  Scotland. 
But  the  Repert,  we  are  sorry  to  find,  recommends 
nothing  at  once  satisfactory  and  definite  in  its 
stead.  The  distress  of  the  able-bodied  is  left  to 
be  relieved  by  any  casual  means  as  it  may  arise ; 
except  that  it  is  suggested  that  a  fund  shall  be 
formed  from  the  collections  at  the  church  doors, 
applicable  by  the  minister  and  kirk-session  to  the 
relief  of  the  able-bodied  paupers  of  the  parish, 
when  such  distress  occurs.  Although  this  arrange- 
ment did  not  invest  the  kirk-sessions  with  undue 
powers,  it  is  otherwise  objectionable ;  as  it  will 
be  found  in  most  cities,  that,  in  the  parishes  in 
which  the  paupers  reside,  little  or  no  money  is 
raised  at  tlie  church  doors ;  while,  in  the  wealthy 
parishes,  where  large  collections  are  raised,  there 
are  few  or  no  parishioners  likely  to  become  even 
occasional  paupers.  On  this  head,  and  on  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  poor  of  the  laige  towns, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  sensible  remark  ;  but  no- 
thing, we  fear,  to  influence  legislators,  except  the 
warning  to  do  nothing ;  not  to  interfere,  save  in  a 
few  minor  points,  with  the  present  law.  For  that 
law,  indeed,  there  is  throughout  the  most  reverend 
respect }  and  w|ioer^r  may  be  found  dissa^fied 


with  the  Report,  it  assuredly  cannot  be  the  grett 
body  of  the  landowners  and  clergy  of  Sootla&d. 
We  cheerfully  admit,  that,  within  the  limits  of 
that  law,  it  suggests  sevml  improvements,  of 
which,  however,  the  most  important  of  all,  the 
increase  of  pauper  allowances,  is  left  to  *^  leaaoD ," 
*^  discretion,"  and  *'  the  force  of  public  opinion." 
To  the  same  vacillating  or  inoperative  motiTes— 
where  bodies  of  men  are  concerned — are  to  be  left 
the  medical  relief  of  the  poor,  and  other  improTc- 
ments  suggested ;  so  that  we  cannot  see  much  neces- 
sity, for  legislating  on  the  subject,  save  for  the 
return  to  the  old  law  of  seven  years  being  required 
to  obtain  a  settlement.  All  else  is  diacretionaiy. 
The  Board  of  Supervision  suggested,  endowed  with 
powers  to  intermeddle,  but  with  none  to  control, 
would,  from  the  first,  be  found  irritating,  if  active ; 
though,  from  its  constitution,  it  would,  we  fesr, 
be  more  likely  to  become,  after  the  first  year  or 
two,  slumberous  and  useless;  like  all  other  gieat 
unpaid  central  boards,  leaving  its  routine  busioesi 
to  its  officers. 

We  cannot  entertain  the  thought  tbat  any 
government  will  attempt  to  legislate  on  so  im- 
portant a  subject  as  Poor  Laws  for  Sootkod 
on  the  narrow  basis  laid  down  in  this  Report; 
so  that  our  few  remarks  may  be  altogether 
misapplied,  and  our  space  misspent  Bat  the 
public  of  Scotland  look  with  anxiety  for  the  Re- 
port of  a  Conunission  that  has  been  a  great  deil 
talked  about,  and  long  to  know  what  is  to  be 
expected  from  its  labours.  When,  to  what  we 
have  said  above,  are  added  some  of  Mr.  Twisle- 
ton's  reasons  of  dissent,  the  inefficient  nature  of  the 
remedies  proposed  will  be  perfectly  intelligible.  Mr. 
Twisleton  dissents.  First,  **  Because  the  prepoied 
alterations  in  the  Scotch  Poor  Laws  are,  he  fean, 
insufficient  to  remedy  the  defects  whidi  are  ad- 
mitted to  exist  in  their  administration."  His 
second  reason  is,  thai,  whUe  it  is  admitted  th&t 
the  provision  at  present  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
aged  or  infirm  poor  is,  in  many  parishes  of  Scot- 
land, inadequate,  the  main  reliMice  for  the  supply 
of  this  deficiency  seems  to  be  placed  on  the  pn^ 
posed  Board  of  Supervision,  which  is  to  have  bo 
administrative  control  or  direct  authority.  "  Bat," 
says  Mr.  Twisleton,  **  It  appears  to  me  that  tlie 
striking  inadequacy  of  the  allowances  at  pieaeu^ 
made  to  the  aged  and  infirm  poor  in  a  huge  pru- 
portion  of  the  unassessed  rural  parishes  of  Got- 
land, arises,  not  so  much  from  ignorance  of  £uts 
as  from  want  of  funds ;  which,  again,  is  owing  in 
no  small  degree  to  ihecriea  respecting  the  effect  of 
any  provision  for  the  poor,  even  when  it  is  re- 
stricted to  the  aged  and  the  infirm.  And  any 
statements,  made  annually  in  Reports,  tending  to 
show  that  this  class  of  poor  are  in  a  destitute  con- 
dition, will  be  met  with  the  usual  answer.  That  the 
only  cure  for  such  evils  is,  the  moral  and  religiooe 
education  of  the  young,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  We  need  sot 
foUowout  the  hackneyed  argument  of  certain  ami* 
able  viabnaries,  of  which  Scottish  selfishness  is  bat 
too  ready  to  avail  itself ;  and  which  English 
practical  good  sense  laughs  to  scorn.  Mr.  Twisie- 
ton's  third  reason  of  dissent  is,  that  parish  asMO- 
ments  are  not  universal;  becf tue  not  ts^^  cm- 
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pulsorj ;  and  he  regards  ^'  the  mischiefs  that 
kre  been  attributed  to  assessments  for  the  desti- 
tate,  aged,  and  infirm,  as  remarkably  exaggerated, 
if  not  altogether  visionary."  The  just  and  equit- 
able principle  of  compulsory  assessment  as  reach- 
ing non-resident  heritors,  and  those  who  contribute 
Utile  or  nothing  to  church  collections,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  set  aside.  Evidence  of  its  imperative  ne- 
cessity is  found  in  the  present  and  past  condition 
of  tdmost  every  unassessed  parish  in  Scotland,  and 
the  immense  majority  are  still  unassessed;  and  if  the 
matter  be  left  wholly  to  the  heritors,  will  remain  so. 
Mr.  Twisleton  farther  dissents,  because  it  is  not 
mide  compulsory  on  managers  to  provide  medical  at- 
tendance for  paupers;  nor,  in  laige  towns.  Houses  of 
Refiige  and  Poor-houses ;  and  because  even  where 
sach  erections  are  recommended,  the  matter  is,  like 
medical  relief,  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
local  managers.  While  he  would  leave  many  de- 
tails of  arrangement  to  the  local  managers,  he  con- 
siders it  necessary  that  the  principles  of  dealing 
with  a  subject  so  difficult,  should  be  settled  by 
Parliament.  He  considers  the  Scotch  law  de- 
fective and  anomalous  in  levying  the  rate  ;  which 
defects  the  Report  does  not  propose  to  alter.  This 
seems  a  just  objection,  but  might  be  no  insuper- 
able obstacle  ;  and  the  main  proposition,  in  which 
probably  many  of  the  people  of  Scotland  will  dis- 
sent from  the  dissent,  will  be  found  in  the  provi- 
sions which  Mr.  Twisleton  deems  necessary  re- 
specting the  able-bodied  poor.  Yet  Mr.  Twisleton  s 
plan  is  an  improvement  on  the  Poor-law  of  Eng- 
land. He  says,  *^  It  seems  to  me  desirable  that  in 
all  towns  which  have  a  poor-house  with  Wards 
for  able-bodied  men,  [the  Report  recognises  no 
such  Ward,]  the  managers  of  the  poor  should  have 
a  discretionary  power,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Supervision,  to  assess  the  inhabitants  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  to  work  destitute  unem- 
ployed persons,  without  requiring  them  to  enter 
each  poor-house."  This  seems  a  liberal  and  wise 
provision,  if  the  right  of  the  able-bodied  to  relief  is 
recognised  at  all.  To  some  extent  it  must  be  ad- 
nutted;  and  the  limitations  and  safeguards  to  be 
set,  seem  the  chief  difficulty  in  legislating  for  the 
poor  of  Scotland  ;  unless  parliament  is  mpre  dis- 
posed to  defer  to  ancient  prejudices,  class  interests, 
and  the  love  of  power,  felt  by  existing  administra- 
tire  bodies,  than  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
enlightened  humanity.  The  Commissioners  have 
entirely  overlooked  one  important  consideration, 
when  asserting  that  compulsory  assessments  are 
not  required,  from  the  liberal  amount  of  the  ordi- 
nary voluntary  collections  at  the  church  doors. 
The  consideration  we  allude  to,  is  the  disruption 
which  took  place  last  year  in  the  Elstablished 
Church,  and  which,  though  the  new  Seceders  may 
Dot  be  nearly  so  numerous  as  is  alleged  by  them- 
selves,  must  tend  to  diminish  the  Church-door 
collections  very  materially  both  in  town  and 
country.  If  the  "  Free  Church,"  following  the 
theories  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  supported  each  congre- 
gation its  own  poor,  our  argument  would  be  de- 
molished ;  bat  we  hear  of  no  such  intention,  and 
therefore  compulsory  assessments  become  the  more 
beccMvyy  in  order  that  Disaenterv  midChurchmen^ 


resident  and  non-resident  heritors,  may  all  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  the  poor  upon  the  only  equit- 
able principle. 

It  seems  a  little  curious  that  the  Commission 
reinforces  its  Report  with  a  copious  extract  from 
the  report  of  a  late  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  on  the  Management  of  the 
Poor  of  Scotland.  That  Report,  of  course,  upholds 
entire  the  good  old  system  of  church  collections 
and  voluntary  alms,  administered  to  the  poor  by 
the  minister  and  kirk-session  ;  and  finds  the  great 
remedy  for  all  defects,  in  Church  Extension,  and 
additional  endowments  to  the  clergy  of  the  churches 
lately  erected.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly does  not  propose  to  abolish  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  Court  of  Session  by  paupers,  which  the 
Report  of  the  Government  Commission  proposes 
to  abolish,  substituting  no  jurisdiction  in  its  stead. 
Is  this,  without  lack  of  charity,  to  be  explained  by 
the  fact,  that  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Session 
over  rural  kirk-sessions  appears,  till  within  the  last 
twelvemonth,  to  have  long  lain  dormant?  Its  re- 
cent interference  to  compel  the  heritors  and  kirk- 
session  of  a  parish  in  Fife  to  double,  or — if  we  re- 
member aright — to  quadruple  the  alio  wancegranted 
to  a  destitute  widow  with  several  children,  has 
naturally  aroused  the  jealousy  of  those  hitherto 
uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  bodies,  who  dole 
out  the  miserable  pittances  vouchsafed  to  the  des- 
titute, aged,  and  infirm  poor  of  Scotland  in  by 
far  the  great  majority  of  the  Scottish  parishes. 

Any  one  who  chooses  to  take  the  slight  trouble, 
may,  in  our  pages*  learn,  from  what  will  be  reckoned 
the  best  authority — ^that  of  the  parochial  adminis- 
trators of  the  Poor  Laws— what  has  been,  and  is, 
the  real  condition  of  Scottish  paupers;  and  may  then 
judge  whether  the  recommendations  contained  in 
this  Report  are  sufficient  to  redress  the  inherent 
evils  of  the  system. 

The  Report  closes  with  observations  which,  com- 
ing from  so  respectable  a  quarter,  must  have  influ- 
ence, especially  with  Highland  proprietors,  and 
which  we  have  much  pleasure  in  quoting  : — 

**  The  Scottish  nation  has  hitherto  had  the  character 
of  being  preemineutlj  an  educated  people.  We  deeply 
regret  to  find  that,  instead  of  an  improvement  havii.^ 
taken  place  in  this  respect,  there  is  rather  a  deteriora* 
tion.  This  fact  is  acoounted  for  partly  by  the  childreu 
being  employed  in  manufactures  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
partly  by  the  diminished  scale  of  wages,  owing  to  whicb, 
parents  are  less  able  than  formerly  to  pay  the  school 
fees.'  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  effects  are  greatly  to 
be  deplored.  The  evidence  which  we  have  received  has 
led  us  to  form  a  decided  opinion  that  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  pauperism  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Highlands  and  large  towns,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  imperfect  education  of  the  children  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  working-classes.  We  attach  to 
this  matter  the  highest  importance ;  but  do  not  consider 
ourselves  authorized  to  offer  any  special  lecomraendatiou 
as  to  the  education  of  those  who  are  not  actually  pau- 
pers, from  the  doubt  we  entertain  of  the  'subject  being 
witldn  the  scope  of  the  Commission." 

In  conclusion,  we  emphatically  repeat  that  no 
government  can  legislate  upon  this  most  unsatis- 
factory Report. 

«  TaiVf  Afu^zine  for  November  and  December  IG-IOf 
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OUR  ACTRESSES;  OR,  GLANCES  AT  STAGE  FAVOURITES, 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.* 


Our  literature  has,  of  late  years,  been  inundated 
with  dramatic  biographies.  In  addition  to  the 
lives  of  Kemble,  of  Kean,  and  of  Mrs  Siddons,  we 
have  been  favoured  with  innumerable  Reminis- 
cences and  Ana  of  the  lesser  lights  ;  and  aU  these 
works,  however  various  in  their  degrees  of  merit, 
have  attracted  a  large  share  of  the  public  at- 
tention, as,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
celebrity  of  the  parties.  We  do  not  object  to 
this.  A  great  performer  is  necessarily  a  public 
character,  almost  inevitably  connected,  in  some 
degree,  with  the  leading  [personages  of  the  age, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  our  recollection  after  he 
has  passed  away,  as  one  who,  if  not  a  leader,  has, 
at  least,  been  a  useful  servant  in  the  cause  of 
literature  and  the  arts. 

Hitherto,  by  a  universal  rule,  dictated  not 
merely  by  etiquette,  but  obviously,  nay,  instinc- 
tively enjoined  by  good  feeling,  morality,  and 
justice,  the  private  history  of  living  persons  has  been 
held  sacred  from  public  exposure,  so  long  as  that 
exposure  was  neither  courted  nor  demanded.  The 
career  of  a  public  man  may,  no  doubt,  be  sketched 
from  such  points  as  are  exposed  to  general  obser- 
vation; although  even  this  mode  of  notice  is 
entitled  to  little  favour,  as  questionable  in  prin- 
ciple, and  almost  always  offensive  in  execution. 
Even  this,  however,  is  rarely  attempted,  except 
by  some  hungry  dependant  of  the  press,  whose 
appetite  exceeds  his  delicacy,  and  who  is  far  too 
much  in  need  of  a  meal  to  be  scrupulous  as  to 
the  means  of  obtaining  it.  Farther  than  this,  no 
writer  with  any  pretensions  to  character,  has 
hitherto  ventured.  To  the  Sunday  press  alone  was 
left  the  task  of  catering  for  the  tastes  of  such  as 
love  to  *'  prey  on  garbage,''  by  invading  the  sanc- 
tity of  private  life,  by  coUecting  thrice  told,  and 
often  thrice  refuted,  anecdotes  of  prurient  and 
equivocal  meaning,  by  inflicting  new  wounds,  or 
by  causing  the  old  ones  to  bleed  afresh  in  the 
bosoms  of  those  who,  without  cause  and  without 
provocation,  found  themselves  the  victims  of  this 
system  of  cruel  persecution.  We  are  sorry  to 
say,  that  these  notable  apostles  of  the  school  for 
scandal  have,  in  these  volumes,  found  a  coadju- 
tor ;  and  one  who  belongs  to  a  sex  with  which 
delicacy  ought  to  be  an  instinctive  feeling.  It 
is  very  painful  to  be  compelled  to  make  these  re- 
marks ;  but  our  duty,  not  to  literature  only,  but 
to  that  private  sanctity  which  is  here  invaded,  and 
which  every  man  and  woman  has  a  common  in- 
terest to  maintain,  compels  us  to  brand  the  present 
work  as  utterly  unworthy  of  the  public  acceptation ; 
in  no  way  honourable  to  the  author ;  and,  beyond 
all  question,  most  offensive  to  the  class  of  persons 
of  whom  it  affects  to  treat. 

It  is  a  bad  style  of  book,  very  badly  executed ; 
and  does  not  even  possess  the  merit  of  clever  gos- 
sip, to  atone  for  its  personalities.     It  contains  so 

*  By  Mn.  C.  Butm  WUaoii.  2  Volt.  Losdon :  Smith, 
fildw  &  Co.    1844, 


called  biographical  notices  of  no  less  than  sixty- 
seven  living  actresses,  the  great  majority  of  wkm 
are  now  actively  engaged  in  their  profession,  and,  of 
course,  dependent  on  the  favour  of  the  public  for 
their  daily  bread — ^not  earned  without  much  bitter 
toil,  anxiety,  and  pain  of  heart.  Some  have  been,  by 
the  force  of  Uieir  own  genius,  placed  in  affluent,  and 
even  in  distinguished  positions;  have  retired  al- 
together from  the  stage;  and  are  now  fulfilling 
their  duties,  as  wives  and  mothers,  with  grace, 
honour,  and  propriety.  It  is  a  hard  thing,  that 
these  ladies  should  have  their  origin  curiously 
discussed  in  some  such  style  as  this — ^'^  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  well-known  wandering  monardi 
of  a  Thespian  band — viUgo^  a  strolling  troop  of 
players ;"  or,  "  This  lady  is  a  member  of  a  very 
numerous  theatrical  family :  uncles!  aunts!  eou- 
sins!  brothers!  sisters!  all  have 'smelt  the  lamp!'' 
or  have  their  names  coupled  with  such  elegant  fan- 
cies as  the  following : — ^*'  Mrs. had  three  sisters 

who,  in  infancy,  all  took  to  the  stage,  as  nnfledged 
ducklings  do  the  water,  as  supposing  it  the  natural 
element  on  which  they  were  bom  to  exist."  It  is 
hard,  that  offensive  anecdotes,  which  even  the  au- 
thor professes  to  disbelieve,  should  be  gleaned  ftom 
ephemeral  sheets,  and  have  a  prominent  place  as- 
signed to  them  in  the  more  ambitious  volumes  of 
Mrs.  Wilson.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  peroeife 
the  miserable  taste  in  which  the  following  pasBi^ 
is  conceived,  and  which  we  insert,  as  the  very  emi- 
nent and  accomplished  lady  referred  to  is  known 
solely  by  another  name. 

Amongst  the  various  pubUeatlons  now  on  ear  table 
we  find  in  one  what  we  eoneeive  to  be  a  moat  nalidoa^ 
story,  purporting  to  be  an  account  of  the  early  days  «f 
this  now  most  accomplished  yocalist. 

It  ia  there  boldly  stated  that  Margaret  P.,  wis  a  ht- 
tory  girl  in  one  of  the  large  mannfaetnring  towns  of 
Lanoashire  (Rochdale);  and  that  some  one  noticing  that 
she  had  a  moat  splendid  voice,  went  to  the  expease  «f 
having  her  instruoted  in  music,  and,  by  that  means, 
gave  to  the  world  unquestionably  the  first  eontralio  of 
the  day.  The  same  publication  also  states,  that  at  the 
Liverpool  mnaical  festival,  in  1836,  the  town  was  thronf- 
ed  with  fiaotory  girla  (her  old  oompaniona)  who  bad 
walked  Arom  Rochdale  for  the  sole  pnrpoae  of  hearia^ 
^  Peg  p.  sing  ; "  for  by  her  newly-married  nant  they 
had  not  schooled  their  rough  tongues  to  call  her. 

In  the  absence  of  more  pleasing  information  of  a  derer 
woman's  early^days  we  have  merely  transcribed  the  aaer- 
tion  of  the  ^  Musical  Reriew ; "  and,  at  the  same  tine, 
believe  it  to  be  a  tisane  QtfaUikood  ^T*fnftting  from  esTy 
and  malice. 

Either  the  head  or  the  heart  must  here  be  very 
grievously  at  fault.  The  last  sentenoe,  after  what 
precedes  it^appears  to  us  to  be  an  unqualified  insolt. 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  person  who  ex- 
tracted the  grosRst  libels  of  the  Sunday  papen. 
and  then  published  them  with  the  declaration  o^ 
his  belief  that  they  were  fialae  ? 

Harder  still  it  is  when  the  charoa^t  of  the 
actresses  now  on  the  stage  is  assailed  either  by 
plain  speech  or  by  innuendo.  Of  all  penons,  per^ 
haps^  in  the  world  an  aotresa  U  moet  dependeot 
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upon  her  repntation,  and  certainly  in  no  other  po- 
gitioD  is  reputation  more  liable  to  attack.    The 
mere  jealousy  of  a  rival,  the  whispers  of  envy, 
gnen-room  gossip,  or  the  absurd  attentions  of  a 
fool,  have  often  proved  sufficient  to  blight  the 
Auiwt  name.    We  must  do  Mrs.  Wilson  justice. 
She  has  been  reasonably  cautious  in  her  selection 
of  this  class  of  anecdotes  with  regard  to  the  younger 
actresses  upon  the  stage.    The  unmarried  ladies, 
at  least,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  have,  with  one 
exception,  escaped.    Whether  they  owe  this  gene^ 
losity  to  a  consideration  for  their  matrimonial 
prospects  we  cannot  say ;  but  this  silence  is  amply 
compensated  by  the  exuberance  of  scandal,  where 
the  subject  of  it  either  is,  or  has  been  married. 
With  what  feelings  must  such  a  passage  as  the 
Mowing  be  read  by  the  husband  of  a  lady,  whom 
Dobody  ever  witnessed  on  the  stage  without  delight, 
or  would  wish  to  think  of  but  with  respect? 
^  While  her  scholastic  husband  was  poring  over 
Roger  Bacon,  or  Isaac  Newton,  the  lively  tempered 
wife  was  devouring  Rogers's  'Pleasures  of  Me- 
mory/ or  Campbell's  'Pleasures  of  Hope;'  or, 
perhaps,  but — ^no— we  believe  she  read  unmA,  there- 
fore not '  Little  /  what  was  the  poor  man  to  do  T 
Sweet  humorist !      Again,  how  pleasant  it  must 
be  for  another  gentleman  to  read  in  legible  cha- 
racters in  a  book  got  up  in  the  most  attractive 
<irawing-room  style,  that  his  wife  ^'has  always  been 
It^  correct?"— -or,  to  find  her  talked  of  in  this 
fashion  at  the  dose  of  what  our  authoress  would 
call  a  ''spicy  anecdote"  of  the  lady's  acceptance  of 
an  honourable  suitor,  followed  by  a  refusal,  after 
the  marriage  day  was  fixed,  prompted  by  some 
▼ague  expectation  of  a  coronet,  and  the  foolish  re- 
venge of  the  disappointed  lover  in  instant  mar- 
riage with  another  lady  ? 

Now  that  her  lover  was  irretrievably  lost,  it  was  clear 
to  all  obaerrers,  (and  they  were  many  I)  that  she  began 
to  feel  meet  bitterly  on  the  subject ;  her  health  appeared 
to  snifer  ;  her  person  wasted  ;  and  her  appearance  ex- 
cited the  compaaaion  of  many  and  the  derision  of  not  a 
few  ;  and  a  few  ladies  of  the  green-room  were  fHqnently 
in  the  habit  of  hamming  (by  mere  accident  of  conrse,)  a 
liae  from  an  old  song — 

**  She  that  will  not  when  the  may, 
When  she  will,  she  shall  haTe  nay  !^* 

We  have  been  in  many  green-rooms^  where  we 
have  seen  enough  of  rancour  and  jealousy  in  all 
oooaeienee,— but  it  has  not  been  our  fortune  to 
meet  with  any  "  fair  ladies  "  in  these  verdant  re- 
treats capable  of  sarcaam  so  refined  and  womanly 
as  this. 

Mrs.  Wilson  haa  a  weakness^  apparentiy,  for 
tales  of  jilting.  With  the  peculiarly  elevated  idea 
which  ^  seema  to  entertain  of  the  married  state, 
to  pezfcHin  this  amiable  feat  is,  no  doubt,  in  her 
opinion,  to  accomplish  an  excellent  joke.  Another 
lady,  to  whom  we  shall  not  further  allude  than  by 
saying  that  she  is  not  less  respected  in  the  noble 
station  to  which  she  has  been  raised,  than  she  was 
admired  by  the  public  while  ministering  to  their 
<leUght  by  her  onrivalled  minstrelsy,  and  on  whose 
name  the  bieath  of  scandal  never  rested,  is  sub- 
jected to  the  impertinence  of  the  following  anec- 
dote, which  we  imow  to  be  from  fint  to  last  totally 
false. 


It  was  also  asserted,  that  during  her  early  pupilage 
a  mosical  professor  fell  in  love  with  her— proposed  and 
was  accepted  by  her  relatives,  but  received  with  cold- 
ness by  the  lady  herself,  as  though  she  could  not  exactly 
make  up  her  mmd,  (so  goes  the  tale,  which  we  give  as 
we  received  it)  [This  honest  chronicler  !]  However, 
the  day  was  fixed  and  the  wedding  guests  assembled. 
On  arriying  at  the  church  porch,  the  bride  hesitated, 
looked  archly  in  the  visage  of  the  would-be-bride- 
groom; then  suddenly  bursting  into  a  laugh,  she  sprang 
from  his  side,  took  to  her  heels,  and  did  not  stop, 
till  she  arrived,  almost  breathless,  at  her  father's  door. 
The  astonished  bridegroom  was  more  fortunate  in  a 
second  matrimonial  attempt  in  after  years,  and  contrived 
to  get  through  the  ceremony  in  safety  with  another 
talented  vocalist.  Such  at  least  was  the  gossip  that  at 
the  time  went  the  round  of  the  green-room. 

The  reader  at  once  sees  the  probability  of  all  this, 
—the  lady  dashing  along  the  streets  in  white 
satin,  with  all  Camberwell  at  her  heels ;  and  the 
forlorn  bridegroom,  in  strong  convulsions,  in  the 
arms  of  the  bridesmaids,  stifled  with  smelling  salts 
and  orange  blossom !  No  matter  that  the  story 
bears  falsehood  upon  its  face ;  no  matter  that  the 
feelings  of  an  amiable  woman  shall  be  stung  by 
the  revival  of  offensive  scandal !  "  Such  at  least 
was  the  gossip  that  went  the  round  of  the  green- 
room ;  *•  and  this  is  reason  sufficient  for  its  being 
embalmed  in  the  pages  of  a  writer,  who,  in  her 
"  concluding  remarks,"  makes  this  boast,—"  Every 
possible  means  have  been  used  to  ascertain  the 
truth."  "  TFe  have  stated  nothing  unadvisedly^  or 
without  authority!*  The  specimens  already  given 
are  sufficient  to  show  how  consistent  this  statement 
is  with  the  recorded  results  of  Mrs,  Wilson's  labours. 
To  those  who  happen  to  know  any  thing  of  the  real 
history  of  many  of  the  ladies  mentioned  in  the 
work,  the  modesty  of  the  boast  must  be  amusing 
in  the  extreme. 

It  has  struck  us,  in  running  through  these 
volumes,  that  the  authoress  must,  in  the  course  of 
her  researches,  have  been  met  by  some  very  ex- 
plicit intimations  as  to  the  light  in  which  they 
were  regarded  by  the  persons  who  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  them.  We  know  enough  of  the  means  re- 
sorted to  in  the  concoction  of  such  works,  to  be 
assured  that  no  scruple  has  been  made  of  applying 
to  the  parties  themselves  for  the  materials  of  their 
biographies  ;  and  we  likewise  know  enough  of  some 
of  these  parties,  to  feel  assured,  that  the  applica- 
tion did  not  elicit  very  satisfactory  contributions 
to  Mrs.  Wilson's  budget.  Accordingly,  just  in 
proportion  as  the  character  and  status  of  the  ladies 
mentioned  in  this  work  rises,  do  we  find  the  bio- 
graphical notices  scanty,  and  the  apocryphal  gossip 
abundant, — ^the  latter  often  dashed  in  with  the 
bitterness  of  a  small  and  spiteful  mind.  We  only 
refrain  from  giving  instances  of  what  we  have 
stated,  because  we  could  not  do  so  without  propa- 
gating the  offence  of  which  we  complain ;  and 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  specimens  Olustra- 
tive  of  the  graceful  and  feminine  tone  of  the  writer's 
mind,  and  her  fitness  for  the  self-imposed  task 
which  she  has  undertaken.  The  delicate  humour 
of  the  following  must  strike  every  one : — 

We  have  often  heard  of  the  old  adage,  ^  matches  are 
made  in  heaven;"  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
^  the  Watlbtt  mateh  "  was  dipped  in  a  more  sulphu- 
reous place. 
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With  what  a  grace  is  this  said !  Again  : — 
Mn.  Wfl^ett  has  been  a  widow  sboat  two  years ;  at 
least  Mr.  Waylett  has  been  dead  about  that  time ;  *  and, 
as  she  is  still  announced  under  that  name,  we  have  no 
right  to  suppose  that  she  has  again  entered  into  "  the 
I10I7  state; "but  should  she  exclaim,  with  Shakspere, 
**  n.e  wine  of  life  is  drawn,"  she  may  add,  with  a  slight 
alteration  from  <<  the  bard  of  all  time,"  ^  The  Lee  is  left 
—to  brag  of." 

Upon  what  principle  many  of  the  names,  which 
we  find  included  in  these  yolumes^  were  allowed  to 
find  their  way  there,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see. 
Many  of  them  must  be  totally  new,  except  to  those 
who  happen  to  be  familiar  with  second-rate  metro- 
politan and  provincial  theatres;  while  others  of 
them  haye  unfortunately  earned  notoriety  of  a 
kind  which  should  have  excluded  them  from  the 
work  altogether.  It  must  be  any  thing  but  plea- 
sant for  those  ladies  whose  genius  and  virtues  en- 
title them  to  universal  respect  and  admiration,  to 
find  themselves  linked,  even  in  a  trumpery  publi- 
cation such  as  thisy  with  others  with  whom  they 
can  have  no  principle  or  feeling  in  common,  and 
who  have  tended  to  bring  discredit  upon  a  profes- 
sion which  the  world  is,  at  any  rate,  only  too  apt 
to  regard  with  reluctant  respect.  They  may  well 
fear,  that  the  bad  may  be  massed  up  with  the 
good  in  one  common  censure.  But  in  many  cases 
Mrs.  Wilson  has  not  even  the  excuse  of  notoriety 
for  her  selection.  The  book  professes  to  treat  of 
**  stage  favourites."  We  do  not,  therefore,  expect 
to  stumble  upon  the  biography  of  a  lady,  who,  Mrs. 
Wilson  tells  us, ''  i^  celebrated  rather  for  strength 
of  voice  than  for  the  more  delicate  shades  of  act- 
ing ;"  or  of  another  lady,  who,  *'  surrounded  by 
iron-lunged  ear-splitters,  is  herself  as  very  a 
shouter  as  any  in  the  corps."  If  to  be  a  stage 
favourite  is  to  entitle  one  to  this  species  of  com- 
ment^  the  more  actively  unpopularity  is  culti- 
vated by  ^  our  actresses  "  the  better. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view,  these  volumes  are 
as  faulty  as  they  are  worthless  as  biographies; 
the  style  is  not  less  objectionable  than  the  senti- 
ments. A  flippant  familiarity  is  frequently  affected, 
which  is  always  in  the  worst  possible  taste :  as 
thus, — ^''finding  salary  in  general  non  est ;  "  ^' he 
turned  his  nasal  promenUuy  "  (the  spelling  is  not 
ours)  "  due  north,  and  his  noble  body  followed  it, 
till  it  scented  Auld  Reekie ;"  "  Macready  is  con- 
sidered, among  the  dramatic  fashioners,  a  very 
difficult  customer  to  measure  " — a  **  violent  vocal 
announcement,  (which  Mr.  John  Reeve  called  the 
damnabUque  oculi  line."}  Poor  Thalia  and  Mel- 
pomene have  a  sad  time  of  it  all  through  the  book  ; 
**  the  saffron-robed  god  "  ministers  at  every  mar- 
riage ;  and  the  most  hackneyed  phrases  of  **  the 
bard  of  all  time,"  emerge  and  re-emerge  under  the 
most  mangled  forms.  The  strain  of  moralizing  in 
which  Mrs.  Wilson  sometimes  indulges,  is  equally 
elevated  and  pertinent.    As,  for  example  : — 

"  Then  oame  a  frost,  a  chilling  frost,"  as  Shokspere's 
Wolsey  so  feelingly  observes. 

Or  this: — 

Alas!  death  is  no  respecter  of  talent !  Cookb  lies  en- 

*  A  nfe  fUtemoit.  Mn.  Wilson  does  make  these  some- 
times. As,  for  example,  in  speaking  of  Mrs.  Yates : — Mr. 
Yates,  she  says,  **  expired  at  the  hotel  at  the  Eoston  ter- 
minus, and  our /air  kerome  beoarne  a  widow,'"    . 


tombed  at  Boston,  Ksmblb  in  Switzerland,  and  Kfisat 
Richmond,  in  Sorrey. 

This  is  bathos  in  perfection,  and  worthy  to  stand 
side-by-side  with  the  following  sphinx-like  an- 
nouncement:— 

Theatrical  affkirs  about  this  time  begaa  to  asnae  ik 
(doomy  atpeet  which  has  Hnee  darkened  than  into  oaaiit- 
laHan. 

From  a  writer  of  this  stamp,  any  thing  worthy 
of  the  name  of  criticism  was  not  to  have  been  ex< 
pected.  It  is  rarely  even  attempted ;  and,  when 
attempted,  never  rises  above  the  level  of  thhd-rate 
newspaper  phrasing.  Mrs.  Wilson  seems  to  hare 
had  a  pretty  wide  acquaintance  in  her  day  with  all 
sorts  of  so-called  professional  people, 

Mendici,  minue,  balatrones,  hoc  genus  omne. 

She  has  probably  passed  much  of  her  time  in 
theatres,  in  green-rooms,  and  in  concert  rooms; 
and,  upon  the  strength  of  having  done  so,  she,  do 
doubt,  conceives  herself  peculiarly  qualified  for  un- 
dertaking to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  actresses  of 
the  day.  But  it  requires  higher  faculties  than  this 
writer  possesses  to  estimate  the  merits  of  those,  to 
whose  talents  the  public  owes  many  an  hour  of  the 
most  refined  enjoyment,  and  from  the  genius  of  some 
of  whqm  the  proudest  inteUects  in  ^e  land  have 
not  been  ashamed  to  own  that  they  have  drawn  en- 
nobling impulses  that  will  be  borne  with  them  to 
the  grave.  A  great  actress  is  produced  only  by  a 
combination  of  energetic  study,  with  a  wide  and 
intuitive  sympathy  with  all  forms  and  phases  uf 
character  and  passion,  which  is  akin  to  the  highest 
genius.  She  writes  the  poetry  of  her  heart  in  her 
thrilling  embodiments  of  suffering  or  affection; 
and  she  takes  her  place  among  the  influences  that 
have  formed  our  mind  and  character  aide-by-side 
with  the  greatest  poets.  Such  an  one  as  this  daims 
from  us  tiie  reverence  due  to  womanhood  and  to 
genius.  Enough  for  the  public  that  they  see  the 
results  of  her  hours  of  thought^  or  of  those  sor- 
rows that  bring  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  the 
heart.  It  is  a  vulgar  spirit  that  would  intrude  into 
the  sacred  retreat  of  her  domestic  life,  or  play  the 
spy  upon  the  feelings  that  lie 

Within  the  qniet  closure  of  her  breast. 

In  such  a  spirit  is  this  book  written.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  an  unworthy  curiosity,  which  it  should 
be  the  object  of  literature  to  repress,  rather  than  to 
encourage,  audit  should  bebanishedfrom  every  tahk 
where  good  feeling  and  good  taste  are  cherished. 

A  most  pleasant  volume  might,  indeed,  be  writ- 
ten upon  '*  Our  Actresses" — a  volume  that  should 
be  piquant  without  scandal,  and  sparkling  iHth- 
out  falsehood — ^which,  confining  itself  rigidly  to 
performers  of  the  first  class,  should  glance  grace- 
fully at  the  story  of  their  lives,  but  should  rest 
its  strength  upon  vivid  pictures  of  the  powers 
which  fascinated  our  fathers  and  ouradvca.  There 
b  a  writer  whose  pen,  now  only  too  littie  seen,  we 
should  rejoice  to  see  employed  in  such  a  task,— 
one,  capable  of  sketchhig  the  stage  fiivonrites 
of  our  time  in  colours  vivid  as  those  in  which 
Colley  Gibber  has  immortalized  Mrs.  Montfort 
and  Mrs.  Braoegirdle,  and  who  could  give  to  bis 
pictures  the  added  grace  of  a  deeper  sentim^t. 
That  writer  is  Leigh  Hunt. 
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An  action  was  tried  at  the  last  Galway  Assizes, 
which  turned  npon  this  question — What  is  a  gen- 
tleman ?  Mr.  Kelly,  the  plaintiff,  claimed  a  racing- 
cap  and  stakes,  which  Mr.  Younge,  the  defendant, 
reused  to  give  up,  on  the  ground  that  he,  Mr. 
Kelly,  was  no  gentleman ;  and  thereupon  issue 
was  joined.  It  was  a  condition  of  the  race,  that 
the  horses  should  he  ridden  by  gentlemen ;  and  the 
judge,  a  Mr.  Augustus  Moore,  (not  Judge  Moore, 
however,)  had  awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  Younge, 
a  subaltern  in  a  marching  regiment  quartered  at 
Athlone,  in  preference  to  Mr.  Kelly,  the  rider  of 
the  foremost  horse. 

This  was  a  pretty  case  for  a  Galway  jur}"  to 
try;  for  the  whole  Clan  Kelly  were  standing  by 
to  see  fair  play.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
was  the  advocate  of  the  exclusive  party,  and  he 
laboured  hard  to  break  down  Mr.  Kelly's  right  to 
become  a  competitor  in  such  a  contest. 

For  this  purpose,  witnesses  were  examined,  who 
proved  that  Lady  Clanricarde  did  not  visit  Mrs. 
Kelly,  though  sometimes  sojourning  within  a 
morning's  call ;  and  consequently  it  was  contend- 
ed, that  Mr.  Kelly  could  not,  with  any  proper 
degree  of  modesty,  presume  to  weigh  himself  in 
the  same  scales  with  a  Lieutenant  of  her  Majesty's 
Fifty-fourth  Regiment  of  Foot. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  submitted,  that  if 
none  were  to  be  reputed  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen, 
whose  wives  had  not  been  visited  by  Lady  Clanri- 
carde, the  notion  of  a  Corinthian  Race  might  as 
well  be  given  up  at  once,  within  twenty  miles  all 
round  Portumna  castle.  It  would  amount,  in 
fact,  to  a  di$gentilizing  of  two  or  three  counties. 

A  good  deal  of  curious  discussion  was  entered 
upon  about  the  "  twelve  tribes"  in  general,  and 
about  the  Kellys  in  particular.  The  latter  occupy 
a  proud  page  in  Mr.  Burke's  standard  work  upon 
the  *'  Landed  Gentry,"  a  book  of  infallible  autho- 
rity, inasmuch  as  every  gentleman  whom  it 
celebrates,  sounds  his  own  trumpet,  having  (as 
the  one  who  has  the  best  right  to  know)  supplied, 
at  the  request  of  the  learned  compiler,  the  pedi- 
gree and  list  of  cousins  which 

**  Show  how  he's  greatly  allied." 
Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  Kellys  are  there,  but 
tlie  Younges  are  not.  This,  with  sundry  other 
good  and  sufficient  causes,  being  shown  why  Mr. 
Kelly  might  ride  pari  passu  with  a  Lieutenant  of 
Foot,  a  verdict  was  given  in  his  favour ;  and  he 
left  the  court  in  great  triumph  with  his  cup,  but 
as  for  the  stakes,  they  were  little  enough  for  the 
kwyers. 

Of  the  notions  which  still  prevail  on  the  ques- 
tion of  gentility,  a  curious  instance  was  elicited 
upon  this  trial.  A  witness  for  the  lieutenant 
declared,  upon  his  solemn  oath,  that  he  did  not 
consider  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  to  be  a 
gentleman :  not  that  he  could  allege  aught  to  the 
disparagement  of  that  eminent  personage's  char- 
acter or  demeanour.    On  such  points,  everybody 
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allows  him  to  be  beyond  exception.  But  because 
he  had  raised  himself  from  an  humble,  though  an 
honest,  condition  to  the  head  of  his  noble  profes- 
sion. Sir  Edward  Sugden  is  no  gentleman. 

But,  oh !  the  cut'  of  an  aristocrat,  who  said — 
nay,  swore,  that  I  (xentle  reader,  you  would 
scarcely  pick  him  out  of  a  knot  of  walking  gentle" 
men  at  the  gate  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  of  a  Sun- 
day, to  hold  your  horse.  Such,  however,  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  West.  A  gentleman,  like  a  poet, 
must  be  ready  made.  He  must  have  been  bom 
with  a  silver  fork  in  his  mouth  ;  no  matter  whe- 
ther he  picks  his  teeth  with  it  afterwards  when  he 
grows  up  to  be  a  man,  or  melts  it  down  into  a  pewter 
spoon, — he  is  still  a  gentleman  all  the  same.  He 
is  of  ^*  the  ould  stock,"  inoculate  it  as  he  will. 
No  overgrowth  of  moss  or  rubbish  can  obliterate 
his  innate  quality.  Thus,  while  the  seals  and  the 
ermine  cannot  communicate  this  thorough-bred 
nature,  many  an  "old  coat"  with  its  "  becoming" 
appurtenants,*  cover  a  rale  jintleman. 

The  respectful  pity  with  which  one  of  those 
relics  of  former  greatness  is  regarded  by  the  com- 
mon people,  is  a  generous  trait  in  the  Irish  char- 
acter. It  proceeds,  indeed,  from  that  mischievous 
grandee-worship  which  was  once  our  national 
idolatry,  and  with  which  we  are  still  strongly 
imbued.  But  it  is  an  amiable  sentiment,  when  the 
object  to  whom  we  bow  the  knee  is  in  distress ; 
and  if,  notwithstanding  his  fallen  fortunes,  he 
preserves  the  feelings  and  carriage  of  a  true  gen- 
tleman, there  is  something  deeply  affecting  in  the 
deference  which  his  presence  still  inspires. 

But  it  more  frequently  happens  that  the  broken- 
down  Hidalgo  is  a  worthless  and  unprincipled 
fellow;  and  in  that  case,  the  respect  which  he 
commands  seems  like  a  biting  satire  upon  his 
whole  class  and  race.  **  Masthur  John  is  a  gen- 
tleman born :  he  promises  all,  and  he  pays  none." 
Such  was  the  justification,  offered  in  sober  sad- 
ness, of  the  swindling  practices  of  one  of  the  great- 
est liars  and  rascals  in  the  province,  by  a  man  who 
had  suffered  by  his  knavery. 

This  leads  me  to  another  distinctive  feature  of 
The  Gentleman,  as  that  character  is  understood  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland.  He  must  possess  the 
ability  of  getting  into  debt.  "  He  a  gentleman ! " 
said  one  of  the  Five  Bloods,  in  whose  presence 
some  exact  man  of  payments  was  named  with 
honour ;  "  Why,  the  fellow  never  owed  a  hundred 
pounds  in  his  life ! "  This  "in  your  duller  Britain" 
may  be  thought  a  laughable  test  of  the  nobler 
metals  of  society.  But  when  it  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered a  duty  which  a  man  owes  to  his  lineage, 
to  live  beyond  his  means,  (an  Irish  way,  you  will 
say,  of  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  house,)  it  is 
not  so  very  absurd  after  all.  Whoever  complies 
with  such  a  usage  must  owe  many  a  hundred 
pounds ;  and  those  who  do  not  comply  with  it, 
are  cried  down  unsparingly,  as  screws,  and  fellows 

•  Vide  Sir  Hugh  Evmw  in  The  Merry  Winet  of  Windsor, 
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of  a  low  caste.    "  Base  is  the  slave  who  pays," 
quoth  mine  Ancient  Pistol, 

The  late  Lord  C.  was  a  finished  gentleman,  in 
this  sense  of  the  word ;  and,  indeed,  in  another 
sense  too.  For  many  years  before  his  exit,  he 
owed  more  than  the  fee  and  inheritance  of  all  his 
demesnes  could  have  been  sold  for  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  Yet  he  managed  to  rub  on,  under  the 
prestige  of  a  title,  and  to  fare  sumptuously  to  the 
last.  I  believe  they  found  it  hard  enough  to  bury 
him  though,  the  undertaker  being  a  morose  fellow, 
and  refusing  to  take  his  lordship's  word  for  the 
price  of  the  coffin.  But  up  to  that  time,  he  wanted 
nothing  that  luxury  could  demand. 

Some  familiar  friends,  seated  round  his  festive 
board,  ventured  once,  while  the  claret  was  going 
round,  to  remonstrate  against  such  extravagance. 
They  wanted,  they  said,  no  costly  wines  to  lure 
them  to  his  table,  but  would  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  vin  du  paySy  the  refined  dew  of  his 
tributary  mountains. 

"  I  know  all  that,  my  dear  friends,"  said  the 
worthy  peer ;  "  and  nothing  would  delight  me 
more  than  to  regale  you  with  whisky-punch,  if  I 
could  ;  but,  then,  consider  the  expense  of  it." 

''The  expense!"  cried  the  astonished  guests, 
holding  up  their  bumpers  of  Chateau  Margaux. 

''  Yes,  the  expense.  Where  are  the  lemons  to  come 
from  ?    Ready  money  for  lemons  would  break  me." 

Another  necessary  test  of  a  gentleman  is,  that 
of  being  fit  to  be  shot  at  from  a  pistol  at  twelve 
paces.  That  he  be  willing  to  fight  upon  worthy 
provocation,  is  something ;  but  it  is  not  enough  ; 
many  are  ambitious  of  that  honour  without  being 
privileged  to  enjoy  it.  They  must  be  meet  to  be 
met  before  they  can  demand  a  meeting. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  do  to  be  too  nice 
on  points  of  heraldry,  if  a  challenge  has  been  pro- 
voked. Old  Grattan's  answer  to  those  friends  who 
chid  him  for  condescending  to  fight  with  GifFord, 
the  Thersites  of  the  Dublin  Corporation,  breathes 
the  true  spirit  of  ancient  chivalry  j  "  I  never  in- 
sulted any  man  I  would  not  fight."  So,  more 
recently,  that  Cock  of  the  North,  the  Father  of  the 
Korth  East  Bar,  being  aggrieved  by  the  attacks  of 
a  Dublin  paper,  made  inquiries  about  the  editor; 
and,  having  found  that  he  was  **  enough  of  a  gen- 
tleman for  his  purpose,"  sent  a  friend  to  request 
his  attendance  in  the  Phoenix  Park.  Strange 
enough,  that  friend,  the  hostile  messenger,  was 
the  same  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  already  mentioned,  and 
who,  on  a  late  occasion,  so  very  properly  declined 
a  similar  invitation. 

The  world,  however,  is  growing  wiser,  and  more 
moral,  on  this  subject  every  day.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
has  not  lowered  himself  in  the  social  scale  by 
rejecting  the  mad  cartel  of  the  Attorney-general ; 
nor  does  Mr.  Holmes,  I  am  sure,  now  consider  the 
editor  of  the  Pilot  less  of  a  gentleman,  because  he 
did  not  answer  his  call  to  the  Fifteen  Acres.  It 
would  be  much  better,  to  be  sure,  if  those  who  will 
not  fight,  would  refrain  their  lips  from  abusive 
or  initating  language.  But  abuse  without  homi- 
cide is  not  so  infamous  as  when  it  is  "  overlaced 
with  the  blood"  of  the  injured  party.  People  are 
beginning  to  understand  this ;  and  therefore  the 


fighting  test  is  looked  upon  as  a  rather  equivocal 
mode  of  proving  respectability.  Still,  however,  its 
negative  force  remains.  He  who  could  not  be  shot 
with  honour  by  a  gentleman  has  no  busmess  to 
think  of  riding  a  race  with  one.  But  the  Qalway 
jury  decided,  totidem  verbis^  that  it  would  be  no 
disgrace  to  any  gentleman  to  shoot  Mr.  Kellv; 
and  consequently  hia  character  itands  heneeforth 
perfectly  clear  from  all  derogation. 

It  is  a  question  undecided  yet  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  whether  a  gentleman  can  be  engaged  in 
the  business  of  education,  either  as  a  schoolmister 
or  a  private  tutor.  As  for  an  usher,  such  a  char- 
acter is  not  to  be  spoken  of  at  all ;  much  leu 
spoken  to.  The  memory  of  Eugene  Aram  it  m< 
famous  more  than  that  of  any  other  murdeier, 
because  he  was  an  usher.  It  is  considered  mote 
reputable  to  break  stones  on  the  highway-side 
than  to  hammer  the  accidence,  either  Greek  or 
Latin,  into  the  heads  of  the  rising  generaUoo. 
A  riding-master  is  a  prince  to  the  usher  of  a  school. 
The  very  name  of  the  latter  is  so  odious  to  ean 
polite,  that  it  has  been  mystified  under  the  mon 
general  appellation  of  assistant.  An  usher,  bj 
confession,  is  now  as  rare  as  the  title  of  apothec&ry 
or  butcher  over  a  shop-door  in  the  city  of  London. 
The  latter  are  all  victuallers  aud  chymista ;  and 
the  usher  takes  refuge  from  the  obloquy  of  hii 
calling  in  a  participle. 

It  may  be  doubted^  however,  if  the  condiUon  of 
a  private  tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family  be  not  still 
more  deplorable.  Snubbed  in  the  parlour,  flouted 
by  the  kitchen,  laughed  at  by  hia  pupils,  cat  dead 
by  the  young  ladies,  and  tiie  butt  of  perpetual 
side-wind  rebufii  and  admonitions  from  their 
mamma,  he  is  yet  a  happy  man  if,  on  settling  daj, 
he  be  not  cheated  of  half  his  stipulated  and  hard- 
earned  stipend,  by  the  respectable  head  of  tbt 
house.  The  dancing-master— that  welcome  and 
privileged  buffoon — assumes  a  condesocndmg  air 
in  speaking  to  him ;  and  even  the  itinerant  hai^ 
dresser  looks  at  him  with  an  outrageous  eye  of 
commiseration,  as  who  should  say,  ^^Poor  fellow, 
I  feel  for  you." 

If,  in  addition  to  all  these,  there  be  an  oU 
maiden  aunt  in  the  circle,  then  is  the  tutor's  cup 
of  bliss  brimful.  For  she  will  either  insult  him 
hourly  in  terms  of  bitter  contempt,  or  else  ahe  will 
make  love  to  him :  and  whether  she  falls  upon 
him  as  a  biting  Scylla,  or  as  a  devouring  Chai^bdis, 
'tis  alike  uncomfortable. 

Even  the  country  people  r^;ard  the  profession 
of  a  teacher,  in  any  branch  of  knowl«lge,  with 
undissembled  soom.  In  their  opinion,  a  gentlemaa 
"  demanes"  himself  by  accepting  the  highest  en* 
dowment  connected  with  education.  "When  an 
Irish  lady  of  high  birth  married  the  head-mast«r 
of  Harrow  School,  the  disgrace  was  acutely  felt  by 
many  a  dependent  crone,  who  would  have  illumi* 
nated  her  wigwam  with  pride  had  the  bridegrooni 
been  Lord  William  Paget-  "An  ould  school- 
masther,"  as  they  were  pleased  to  designate  tie 
object  of  her  choice,  was  such  a  yokefellow  as  they 
could  scarcely  tolerate  for  a  child  of  their  own; 
but  to  think  of  such  a  match  for  a  daughter  of  « 
noble  house  was  beyond  all  Irish  patience. 
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The  contempt  of  men  who  live  by  their  leamiog 
sometimes  shows  itself  in  a  ludicrous  manner. 

The  late  Mr,  S ^  a  fellow  of  the  University, 

who  thought  no  small  beer  of  himself,  had  the 
mortification  to  see  his  partner  in  a  quadrille 
handed  to  her  seat,  in  the  middle  of  the  set,  by  an 
angry  griffin  of  a  mother,  because,  as  she  declared 
aloud,  she  "  had  no  notion  to  permit  one  of  her 
joung  leedies  to  stand  vfees-a-toee  to  a  tidhorer  of 
the  College." 

There  is  but  one  palliative  of  these  absurdities : 
they  can  rarely  be  attributed  to  ingratitude. 

Whether  an  attorney  is  a  gentleman  or  not  de- 
pends much  upon  the  quality  of  liis  practice :  not 
the  moral  quality,  for  that  has  nothing  to  say  to 
the  question;  but  the  class  of  suitors  he  is  em- 
ployed by,  and  the  sort  of  business  for  which 
they  use  him.  If  he  be  entrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  equity  suits,  he  is  a  gentleman  by 
rank.  If  he  be  a  practitioner  at  common  law, 
he  is  a  gentleman  by  courtesy.  But  if  his  busi- 
ness lie  at  quarter-sessions,  or  on  the  crown  side 
of  assize  courts,  he  is  only  a  gentleman  by  act 
of  Parliament.  Lord  Anglesey,  when  he  was 
Lord  Lieutenant,  put  the  whole  profession,  as 
it  is  sometimes  proudly  called,  into  the  same  sack, 
and  ordered  attorneys  of  all  sorts  to  be  shut  out 
from  the  levees  at  the  Castle.  But  this  was  an 
inridious  distinction  to  make,  considering  the  in- 
discriminate nature  of  a  gathering  at  the  Irish 
court  The  attorneys  are  not  a  fraternity  to  be 
easily  discomfited  or  abashed.  Expellas  furcAy — 
you  know  the  rest.  They  came  to  the  Castle,  not- 
withstanding the  prohibition,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters ;  and  the  question  of  their  admissibility 
was  at  length  happOy  set  at  rest  by  a  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant marrying  the  daughter  of  one  of  them. 

One  hears  much  of  the  ''Gentlemen  of  the  Press^" 
and  their  "  Fourth  Estate ;"  which,  however,  not 
heing  an  estate  of  inheritance,  some  have  doubted 
if  they  be  gentlemen  at  all.  Their  occupation 
certainly  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  character ; 
and  in  every  part  of  Europe,  except  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  it  is  a  passport  into  the  very  highest 
circles.  Perhaps  it  may  be,  in  some  degree,  their 
own  fault  that  their  company  is  not  so  highly  prized 
or  courted  here.    The  French  satirist  has  said — 

Ceat  un  mauvais  metier,  que  celai  de  mtfdire. 

The  personalities  in  which  their  argument  ia  too 
often  lost,  and  the  small  account  they  seem  to  set 
by  the  plain  truth,  when  the  purpose  of  a  party 
cannot  be  served  by  it,  have  brought  an  honour- 
able calling  into  disrepute.  Thus  they  degrade 
themselves  from  the  rank  and  dignity  of  censors, 
who  might  command  general  respect,  to  that  of 
lictors,  prepared  to  execute  the  vengeance  or  gra- 
tify the  malice  of  their  patrons. 

But  although  writers  for  the  daily  press,  of  all 
political  hues  and  complexions,  are  unhappily 
prone  thua  to  pervert  an  engine  which  might  be, 
in  careful  handsy  inferior  to  the  pulpit  alone  as  an 
agent  of  moral  and  social  improvement ;  they  are 
as  good  gentlemen,  if  not  better,  than  numbers  of 
dainty  and  eoncelied  prigs  who  affect  to  despise 
them.    Your  i^vanty  who  has  once  in  a  way  been 


admitted  to  fill  an  unreadable  corner  of  a  review, 
tosses  the  head  at  a  writer  of  paragraphs,  just  as 
Tommy  Moore  might  be  supposed  to  do  (but  would 
not  do  it)  at  a  street  ballad-singer.  The  barrister, 
of  a  term  old,  counts  it  a  brighter  thing  to  draw  a 
declaration  on  a  biU  of  exchange  than  to  produce 
the  leading  article  of  The  Times;  and  your 
"unco  guid  Christian,"  though  he  will  slip  a  sly 
paragraph,  to  answer  his  own  ends,  into  the  letter* 
box,  scowls  at  an  editor,  like  Jaeh  Cade  (the  com- 
parison is  orthodox)  frowning  at  the  Ckrh  of 
ChtUfutnt, 

Cobbett's  sneering  attacks  upon  "the  Repor- 
thers"  tended  much  to  prejudice  the  world  against 
them ;  and,  truth  to  say,  the  tribe  who  provoked 
his  gall  were  a  strange,  impertinent,  vulgar  crew. 
They  had  a  club  at  that  time  in  London,  which 
was  hermetically  sealed  against  such  public  writers 
as  could  not  prove  themselves  genUemen  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  university  degree.  That  stamp 
was  indispensable  to  satisfy  them  that  there  could 
be  any  "gowd"  in  the  man;  though  th^  should 
have  known — ^none  better — ^that  it  is  often  used  to 
give  currency  to  pinchbeck.  Cobbett  himself 
would  have  been  blackballed  had  he  sought  ad- 
mission amongst  those  "learned  Thebans ;"  and  the 
great  Captain  (Sterling,  I  mean,  not  Wellington) 
would  have  fared  no  better. 

The  graduate  gentry,  however,  form  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  present  effective  force  of  our  diur- 
nalpress.  The  leadingjonmalsofthe [Irish]  capital 
are  in  the  hands  of  men,  "  most  of  whom,  it  is  true, 
have  had  mothers"  as  Counsellor  Tim  Doolan  said 
to  a  Cork  jury,*  but  not  one  of  them  (unless,  per- 
adventure,  it  may  be  Dr.  Gray  of  The  Freeman's 
Journal)  can  boast  an  Alma  Mater.  They  are 
self-taught  men ;  and  to  this  day  more  than  one 
of  the  corps  take  a  sort  of  pride  in  "  treading  upon 
the  Greek  and  Roman  grammar." 

I  may  tell  you  something  more  about  that  here- 
after ;  but  it  is  more  pat  to  our  present  subject  to 
affirm,  which  I  do  confidently,  that  "The  Gentle- 
men of  the  Press"  in  Ireland  are  gentlemen,  and 
that  they  have  the  means  at  their  fingers'-ends,  if 
they  had  but  the  will  and  the  virtue,  to  raise  them- 
selves to  a  very  high  degree  upon  our  social  scale. 
We  will  pass  now  to  a  more  ambitious  clasa 
than  any  we  have  yet  referred  to  among  the  great 
untitled.  These  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  nammg 
the  casUllated  gentry  of  Ireland.  They  reside  in 
castles,  or  in  houses  contiguous  to  what  are  called 
castles ;  and,  by  means  of  that  location,  acquire 
for  themselves,  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  country, 
a  distinction  almost  baronial.  For  a  gentleman 
so  situated  has  but  to  call  his  dwelling  after  his 
castle,  and  his  castle  after  himself,  and  he  at  once 
stands  out  the  very  head  and  front  of  his  name,  to 
whom  the  whole  tribe  of  synonymous  mortals  will 
appear  to  do  homage  for  the  bread  they  eat  and  for 
the  air  they  breathe. 

The  patient  reader  will  bear  with  me  while  I 
illustrate  this  variety  of  the  class  "gentleman,** 
with  an  authentic  history.  

•  **  And,  gentlemen."  wid  Tim,  deploying  »  W  ranfiy 
handkewhief,  "  my  client  had  a  mother.  Gentlemen---*- 
(afterapau8eofirre8i»tiblepathoB,)>oBt  of  yoU  have  had 
mothers!'* 
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There  was  in  our  University,  among  the  gra- 
duates of  a  certain  year  which  my  rheumatic  hones 
quail  to  remember,  a  youth  from  the  West,  who 
had  a  thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  the  world 
all  before  him.  The  learned  professions  were  open 
to  him ;  but  he  aspired  not  to  distinction  through 
the  rugged  and  uncertain  paths  of  law,  physic,  or 
divinity.  He  did  not  want  to  expend  his  ready 
cash  in  dinners  to  attorneys,  or  in  setting  himself 
up  as  a  country  curate.  Nature  had  given  him  an 
athletic  frame,  a  florid  complexion,  and  a  pair  of 
fine  blue  eyes,  wliich  a  female  cousin  of  his,  a 
Galway  lady,  had  assured  him  would  be  utterly 
thrown  away  in  this  poor  country.  He  resolyed, 
therefore,  as  soon  as ,  the  University  had  set  its 
stamp  to  his  attractions,  to  carry  them  off  to  a 
market,  where  people  can  afford  to  pay  for  such 
luxuries.  But  before  his  departure,  having 
heard  much  of  the  sound  practical  wisdom  of  my 
good  friend,  Billy  Sheridan,  he  solicited  an  in- 
terview, in  order  to  obtain  his  advice  and  in- 
structions upon  the  best  way  of  setting  about  the 
enterprise.  Billy  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
novelty  of  the  application  ;  but,  putting  the 
gravest  face  he  could  upon  the  matter,  set  himself 
down  to  improve  so  excellent  an  occasion  of  the 
very  kind  of  fun  in  which  he  most  delighted  ;  the 
fun  of  fooling  a  vain-glorious  coxcomb  to  the  top 
of  his  bent.  He  began,  therefore,  by  requiring  the 
most  unreserved  candour,  both  as  to  the  motives 
and  the  cu'cumstances  of  his  visiter ;  and  thus  ex- 
torted such  a  revelation  of  folly,  credulity,  and 
meanness,  as  never  before  had  been  voluntarily 
made  to  any  but  a  priest  in  orders. 

The  object  of  the  young  man,  as  confessed  by  him- 
self, was  to  entrap  some  English  lady  of  fortune,  by 
his  personal  agremene^  on  which  he  greatly  valued 
himself ;  and,  by  exaggerated  representations  of  his 
affairs  and  connexions,  to  lure  her  into  a  marriage  ; 
which  being  accomplished,  and  her  wealth  niade 
sure  of,  she  might  afterwards  find  out  and  be  re- 
conciled to  the  truth  of  the  case,  as  it  might  please 
God. 

"The  first  thing  I  should  recommend,"  said 
Billy,  "  in  furtherance  of  your  most  laudable  pur- 
pose, would  be  a  modification  of  your  name.  You 
are  called  Cody,  I  think?" 

The  youth  nodded  assent. 

**  An  excellent  name ;  but  Codex  would  be  better; 
for  then  you  might  he  Codex  valde  desideratus;  and 
I  advise  you  seriously  to  think  of  it.  There  is 
something  aristocratic  in  that  termination  of  a 
proper  name.  Omne  quod  exit  in  ex — You  under- 
stand? 

"  Yes,**  answered  the  booby,  <«  I  do." 

•*You  do?"  said  Billy  to  himself,  "faith  and 
that's  more  than  I  do  ;  but,"  resuming  his  oracular 
importance,  "you  are  now  a  Mr.  Cody :  an  Irish- 
man, it  is  plain  by  your  brogue,  and  a  strapping 
one,  as  any  one  may  see  by  your  legs.  But  *  what 
Cody?'  they  will  ask:  'which  of  the  Codys  is 
he  ? '  Nobody  knows.  You  may  be  the  heir  of  Mrs 
Cody,  who  sold  lobsters  in  Buttermilk  Lane,  for 
aught  the  world  can  tell." 

"  Lobsters !  d ^n  it,  man,  don't  be  preposterous. 

My  mother  never  sold  a  lobster  in  her  life." 


"  Well,  I'm  not  saying  she  did  ;  though,  as 
Hamlet  says,  *  I  would  slie  were  as  honest  a  man  V 
But  amongst  the  indiscriminate  vulgus  of  Codys, 
the  tongue  of  envious  malevolence  might  ascribe 
you  to  that  branch.  Now,  what  I  was  going  to 
propose  was,  that  you  should  endeavour  to  indiri- 
dualize  yourself,  by  an  addition  of  some  sort  Do 
you  know  the  Lord  Lieutenant?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  bumpkin,  "I  attinded  his 
Levee." 

"  Oh !  that  '11  do.  I  suppose,  then,  he'd  have  no 
objections  to  knight  you,  before  you  set  out  on 
this  adventure." 

"I'm  afraid  he  would  not  do  it,"  says  Cody;  "for 
when  I  stopped  to  tell  him  my  father  was  a  tinant  of 
his,  he  said,'  Pass  on.  Sir,'  in  a  voice  that  froze  me." 
"  Ah  !  no  chance  there,  then,"  said  Billy, 
smothering  a  laugh  ;  "  but  there  are  other  ways, 
though  the  court  may  freeze  you :  frigore  teferiet^ 
as  Horace  says.  Suppose,  now,  you  should  ennoble 
yourself  by  a  name  in  combination  with  the  seat 
of  your  ancestors,  like  Grey  of  Groby,  or  Coke  of 
Holkham.  By  the  bye,  in  what  name  does  the 
seat  of  your  ancestors  rejoice  ?  " 

"Sate?"  said  Cody;  "faith  and  that's  em- 
barrassing. My  father  had  a  sate  in  the  Common 
Council  of  Limerick,  as  a  member  of  the  Guild  of 
Brushmakers ;  and  my  uncle  sat  in  the  same 
place  for  the  Cordwainers ;  but,  beyond  them  two, 
I  know  of  no  anshester,  since  I  must  tell  you  the 
whole  truth,  except  an  old  gentleman  that  had  neVr  ^ 
a  sate  at  all,  but  only  a  standi — an  apple-stand  at  the  j 
comer  of  Baal's  Bridge."  ^ 

"Humph,"  says  Billy,  "biting  his  lips  in  a 
dangerous  manner, — "but  what  is  the  name  of 
your  estate?  I  think  you  said  you  had  an  estate 
in  Galway."  , 

"Oh  I  Galway, — ^}'es,  I  have  a  soart  of  an  es-       ] 
tate  there,  as  long  as  the  rent  is  paid,  and  the 
lease  holds ;  and  they  call  it  the  Moorieen^  because 
it  is  so  fruitful  in  Bog-mould." 

"  Cocfy  of  the  Moorieerty"  quoth  Billy,  pondering, 
"  That  won't  do.  Is  there  nothing  connected  with 
it  out  of  which  we  could  tinker  a  name  for  yon  ? 
What  are  its  prominent  features  ? "  , 

"  Why,  'tis  nothing  but  an  old  farm-house  stand- 
ing beside  a  bog,  and  close  by  the  remains  of  one 
of  those  tall,  square,  roofless  and  windowless  build- 
ings, which  they  call  castles  in  this  country." 

"  And  do  you  call  that  nothing  ?  Tell  me  at 
once,  is  that  ruin  upon  your  tenement  ?  " 

"  Yes,  without  a  doubt ;  I  pay  rent  for  it ;  and 
my  cows  take  shelter  on  its  muddy  floor,  from  tiie 
storms." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  cried  Billy,  "  let  me  congra- 
tulate you.  Voila  un  fait  accompli.  Out  of  that 
ruin  we  will  build  you  a  name,  a  fortune,  and  a 
wife.  Why  what  a  number  of  our  Irish  gentry 
have  made  themselves  a  distinctive  and  ennobling 
nomenclature  from  just  such  another  possession. 
Let  one  of  those  queer  old  cow-house  edifices,— for 
whatever  they  were  in  days  of  yore,  they  are  now 
convertible  to  no  other  purpose, — ^let  one  of  them 
stand  within  a  gentleman's  bounds,  and  he  has 
only  to  build  a  cottage  of  two  storeys  up  alongside 
of  it,  to  make  himself  a  member  of  the  castellat<>d 
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noblesse.    Now,  what  is  to  hinder  your  sinking  the 

Afoorieen  ? 
"  I  wish  I  could,"  said  Cody,  interpreting  the 

words  literally,  and  as  Smith  of  Deanston  might 
judge,  wisely.  "I  wish  I  could;  but  I  fear  I 
should  first  sink  in  it  myself." 

"  Nay,  down  with  you  to  the  haunches,  if  your 
heart  be  faint.  But  as  you  hope  to  rise  by  the 
opinions  of  deluded  women,  sink  it  you  must,  to 
the  Antipodes.  Perish  for  ever  that  base  Moeotian 
name,  and  call  your  place  Castle  Cody." 

"Ob,  bother,  man,"  said  the  half-flattered,  half- 
rexed  lord  of  the  lofty  cow-house.  "  The  whole 
country  would  laugh  at  that." 

"Well,  and  what  harm  will  thatdo^oti?  I 
suppose  you  don't  want  to  go  a- wife-hunting  in 
Galway  or  thereabouts.    Eh  1 " 

"Oh  no,— decidedly  not." 

^  Well  then,  let  the  whole  country  laugh  ; 
though  it  should  be  pretty  well  tired  of  laughing 
at  8uch  things  by  this  time  of  day.  The  novelty 
is  kid  asleep  long  ago,  and  so,  one  might  expect,  is 
the  fun.  But  your  land  lies  in  England ;  and 
they  won't  laugh  there,  I  promise  you,  when  you 
present  yourself,  not  as  a  Mr.  Cody  from  Ireland, 
but  as  Cody  of  Castle  Cody.  My  dear  friend,  the 
alliteration  of  that  name,  with  those  legs  of  yours, 
(in  those  days  men  wore  tights,)  and  that  patrician 
hook  of  your  nose,  will  be  worth  more  than  all  the 
acres  of  Moorieen  in  the  province  of  Connaught." 

"Yes,"  said  Cody,  « I  do  not  doubt  but  there  is 
much  in  what  you  say.  At  the  Tipperary  Assizes, 
the  cryer  called  a  juror  to  the  box  as  Philip 
Fogarty,  of  Castle  Fogarty,  in  the  Barony  of  Elio- 
garty ;"  *  and  the  crowd  fell  back,  as  if  they  would 
have  backed  themselves  through  the  very  walls  of 
the  court,  to  let  the  owner  of  so  large  a  name  pass 
by.  I  was  awestruck  myself,  when  I  looked  upon 
Fogarty  of  Castle  Fogarty." 

'*  ru  warrant  ye  were  ;  and  what  will  it  be  in 
England,  where  they  know  nothing  about  castles, 
except  such  as  Warwick  castle,  or  the  like?  The 
castle,  then,  is  settled.  You  are  now  Cody  of 
Castle  Cody  V 

Cody  nodded  complacently,  and  his  nose  became 
twice  as  hooked  as  before. 

"  Let  us  now  see,"  said  Billy,  inwardly  chuck- 
ling to  behold  the  whole  gudgeon  hooked  as  well 
as  his  nose, — **"  if  we  cannot  do  something  more  for 
you.    What  is  your  name  ?" 

"Cody  of  Castle  Cody." 

"  Not  that.  I  should  know  that  as  well  as  your- 
self, or  even  better.  But  I  want  the  name  you  go 
by  in  the  Catechism  1 " 

"Jeremiah." 

**  Jeremiah  ! — Jeremiah  Cody  I  Oh,  by  Jupiter 
Ammon,  no  go.  Jerry  would  pull  down  all  that 
Cody  could  build  up  ;  ay  more, — the  very  castle 
itself  would  topple  on  its  owner's  head.  Jerry 
Jnust  positively  be  buried  in  the  Moorieen." 

"  Surely  you  would  not  have  me  give  the  lie  to 
niy  godfathers  and  godmothers,  and  take  a  name 
they  never  gave  me  ?" 

"  Yea  ;  but  I  would,  though,  if  it  were  at  all 
nwesaary.     But  I  see  no  occasion  for  that  at  pre- 

*  Faoi. 


sent.  You  must  abjure  Christian  names  entirely. 
That  is  the  newest  old  distinction  going.  It  proves 
descent  from  the  ancient  Phrygians  or  Milesians, 
who  possessed  this  country  ages  before  such  a  thing 
as  a  Christian  name  was  known  in  the  world." 

The  fortune-hunter  gaped,  but  could  not  speak ; 
while  Billy  ran  on  breast-high — *'  The  Greeks,  the 
first  gentlemen  in  the  world,  had  no  double  names. 
There  was  Alcibiades,  the  very  glass  of  fashion 
and  the  mould  of  form  ;  nobody  thought  of  put- 
ting his  Christian  name  on  the  back  of  a  letter 
thus — **  Jeremiah  Alcibiades,  Esq.,  Parthenon 
Parade  ;  but  he  was  Alcibiades  and  nothing  more." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Cody  ;  and  Homer  too,  with 
Agamemnon  and  Patroclus,  and  all  those  nobs,-^— 
they  all  had  but  a  name  a- piece." 

**  No  doubt  of  it.  You're  a  classical  man,  I  see. 
The  only  prefix  any  one  of  them  assumed,  was  the 
article — o." 

«Ho?" 

"  Yes,  the  definite  article  ;  and  I  would  have  you 
do  the  same." 

"  What !  call  myself  Ho  Cody  ?" 

Billy  laughed  outright. 

**  No,  thou  exasperator  of  aitches,"  he  said ; 
"but  O'Cody,  if  you  please ;  and  The  O'Cody,  an 
thou  love  me." 

**  The  O'Cody !"  expostulated  the  astonished  cas- 
tellan. "  The  a  Cody  of  Castle  Cody  ?  Ah,  now, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  none  of  your  nonsense." 

**  You  may  call  it  nonsense,  if  you  will,"  said 
Billy,  with  an  air  of  displeasure ;  "  but,  let  me 
tell  you.  Sir,  that  to  be  one  of  the  The^s,  in  the 
present  age,  is  next  to  blood-royal.  If  you  are  a 
"  The,"  there  can  be  no  other  gentleman  of  your 
name  but  his  gentility  is  reflected  from  you.  All 
the  Codyswill  be  emanations  from  "  The  O'Cocfy" 
It  is  a  lofty  and  ancient  title,  far  beyond  your  Sir 
Jerrys  or  Sir  Toms  ;  and,  what  is  no  small  con* 
sideration,  it  costs  nothing.  No  fees  to  Sir  William 
Betham ;  no  kissing  hands,  or  bending  the  knee 
to  arrogant  Viceroys.  Waller  of  Suffolk  Street 
will  do  it  all  for  half-a-crown.  It  is  but  order  a 
pack  of  visiting-cards  from  him,  and  in  an  hour'^ 
time  you  are 
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"There,"  he  added,  rapidly  sketching  the  thing 
with  a  pencil,  "  there  is  your  patent  for  you." 

"  How  easy  it  is  to  be  a  great  man !"  exclaimed 
The  O'Cody. 

"  Quantuld  sapientiA  mystificatur  mundusi'* 
grunted  Billy.  "  But  more  than  all,"  he  continued, 
"  you  not  only  secure  distinction  for  yourself,  by 
this  cheap  and  easy  method,  above  all  other  arti* 
culate  men — you  actually  confer  a  title  upon  your 
lady  also,  an  unbought  and  attractive  title,  which 
gives  her  precedence  in  society,  and  is  recognised 
even  at  the  court." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  the  wife-trapper,  "  that  is  a 
most  interesting  fact ;  pray,  explain  it." 
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**  Hear  me  tlien  for  my  eaoee,"  answered  Billy. 
«  The  wife  of  a  «  The  "  is  a  "  Madame  ;"  and  by 
that  name  is  announced  at  the  Drawing-Rooms  in 
the  Castle.  The  wife  of  an  "  O,"  without  a  "  The," 
is  a  simple  '*  Mrs."  I  need  not  point  out  to  a  man 
of  your  discernment,  what  a  mighty  difference 
there  must  be,  en/att  de  consequence^  between  Mor 
dame  OCody  and  plain  Mrs.  Codj^. 

*'  And  do  you  really  advise  me,"  said  the  dis- 
honest oaf,  ^'  to  unchristen  myself  ? " 

**  Advise  you  ?  To  be  sure  I  do ;  and  if  that 
wont  do,  I  command  you.  'Tis  a  pity,  however, 
that  you  're  not  a  Darmody." 

"WhyaDarmodyl" 

<<  Because,  then,  we  might  make  a  prince  of  you. 
''The  Prince  of  Kilmaquid"  is  of  the  DarmodyB,and 
we  might  borrow  his  principality  for  a  month  or  two. 
Then  you  could  undertake  to  create  the  fortunate 
female  a  Serene  Highness  ;  but ''  The  O'Cody  "  is 
very  good,  with  your  eyes,  and  that  noble  proboscis." 

I  must  here  vindicate  my  friend  Billy  against 
the  imputation  of  wilfully  aiding  the  base  design 
which  had  been  submitted  to  him.  He  viewed  the 
schemer  and  his  plans  with  manly  soom,  and  was 
solely  anxious  to  urge  him  to  expose  himself  to 
merited  ridicnle.  For  it  never  entered  into  his 
thoughts  that  any  one  could  be  the  dupe  of  such  a 
transparent  ass.  But  little  he  knew  '<  the  bent  of 
woman's  fantasy,"  or  the  power  which  such  fresh- 
coloured,  half-witted,  unprincipled  fellows  as  The 
tyOodjfy  can  wield  over  that  confiding  sex. 

The  die  was  cast.  The  self-made  <<  The  "  took 
himself  to  the  great  mart  of  impudent  pretensions 
and  broad  shoulders ;  and  soon  finding  a  young 
person  to  his  mind,  vowed  that  he  would  make 
her  sole  lady  of  his  heart  and  caale.  Relying  on 
his  professions,  she  left  her  father  s  house,  a  most 
comfortable  one,  in'Grosvenor  Place,  in  full  posses- 
sion (as  she  thought)  of  one  of  those  valuable 
ohattels,  and  entirely  confiding  that  she  should, 
ere  long,  traverse  the  long  galleries  and  wainscoted 
halls  of  the  other. 

Night  had  turned  the  green  isle  to  black  before 
the  last  stage  of  their  long  journey  was  accom- 
plished ;  but  the  way  was  lit  up  with  innumer- 
able wisps  of  straw,  streaming  in  the  desert  air. 
These  were  borne  along  by  the  vassals  of  t/te  estate; 
and  the  fair  stranger  was  startled  by  the  naked 
fact  revealed  to  her,  as  they  ran  screaming  and 
capering  beside  the  carriage,  that  the  whole  party 
were  without  shoes  or  stockings ;  some  of  them 
hatless,  and  more  than  one,  like  Shakspere's  last 
stage  of  manhood,  "  sans  everything."  Recollect- 
ing, however,  that  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
the  moat  classical  authorities,  in  print  and  on  can- 
vass, represent  the  people  as  going  without 
breeches,  she  thought  the  custom  of  her  newly- 
adopted  country  might  enjoin  a  similar  abnegation 
of  neat's  leather.  On  she  went,  therefore,  rumin- 
ating on  these  traits  of  national  diversity,  until 
tha  whole  cartas  came  to  a  halt  by  the  roadside. 


They  had  arrived  opposite  ''The  castle;" and 
were  delayed,  through  the  neglect  of  the  porter, 
who  ought  to  have  opened  a  gap  through  the  stone 
fence  for  the  entrance  of  the  carriage.  '^  To  go  all 
the  way  round  by  the  gate,  at  that  hour,"  as  the 
lord  of  the  castle  very  truly  and  consideratelj  re- 
marked, "  would  have  been  too  fatiguing."  Thej 
remained  where  they  were,  therefore,  patiently, 
until  the  breach  was  declared  to  be  practicable ; 
and  then  the  vehicle,  partly  dragged  by  the  horsea, 
as  they  floundered  amongst  the  loose,  round  stonesy 
and  partly  shoved  and  spoked  up  by  the  shoutlBg 
eatalans  in  the  rear,  made  a  lurch,  like  a  stoat 
ship  passing  over  the  breaken^  and  was  safely  de- 
posited in the  Park, 

"  Oh,  dear  I "  cried  the  young  bride,  half  teiri« 
fied,  but  still  nothing  doubting,  "  is  this  what  yon 
call  a  hauling  home  ?  " 

"  It  is  so,  Madame,"  answered  The  (/Cody;  H 
hope  you  like  it?" 

And  now  for  the  castle.  She  was  not  alt(^tber 
so  sanguine  as  to  expect  it  would  be  such  a  pile  as 
Warwick  castle.  But,  like  the  Irishman  in  the 
tavern,  who  called  for  a  Welsh  rabbit,  in  full  eon- 
fidenoe  that  it  must  be  a  rabbit  at  all  events^  with 
two  legs,  two  arms,  and  a  back,  she  had  no  doubt 
that  there  must  be  a  veritable  castle, 

''  Bosom'd  high  in  tnfled  trees ; " 
and  that  she  should  pass  under  its  venerable  areh* 
way,  and  be  led  to  its  principal  apartment  through 
a  hall  hung  round  with  ancient  armour,  Irish 
pikes,  and  the  skeleton  of  an  antediluvian  elk. 

On  went  the  carriage,  with  no  easy  motion, 
across  the  uneven  turf  of  the  Moorieen  ;  and  as  it 
went,  a  glimpse  was  obtained,  by  strawlight,  of 
the  castle,  "bosomed  high  in" — ^bioad-leafed  ity, 
a  picturesque  and  graceful  evergreen,  which  grows 
in  wondrous  profusion  in  Ireland.  There  is  oo 
occasion  at  all  to  sing  to  the  woodman  to  "  ^Mre 
that  tree ;  "*  for  the  gentlemen  have  a  religion  about 
it  In  no  exigency  have  they  been  known  to  ton 
its  timber  into  cash.  But  as  to  every  other  speci- 
men of  the  aiitoretum  Hihemicum  which  had  onoe 
flourished  there,  unless  it  might  be  an  elder-bush 
peeping  over  the  battlements,  it  seemed  as  if  some 
petrifymg  tornado  had  passed  through  the  whole 
district  round  about,  and  hardened  the  forest  into 
the  gray  and  fantastic  masses  of  limestone  that 
cumbered  the  ground. 

A  screech-owl,  scared  by  the  light,  saluted  the 
hymeneal  procession  when  it  passed  ;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards,  the  fair  but  too  credulous 
daughter  of  the  Saxon,  now  *^  Madame  (fCo^  of 
Castle  Cod^y  was  handed  by  her  l^n^love,  into  the 
small  parlour  of  a  tenement,  which  her  father's 
gamekeeper  would  have  disdained  to  inhabit. 

There  she  sits  and  puzzles  herself,  as  often  as 
her  dear-bought  artUtle  of  a  husband  stmts  across 
the  floor,  to  find  out  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question  prefixed  to  this  disquisition— "  WhoX  is% 
Gentleman  f*' 
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"A  Piiu  FOR  Wokan";  not  by  errant  knight 
with  lance  in  rest^  vowed  to  high  devoirs  to  *' the 
peacock  and  the  Iftdies  ;**  not  by  courteous  min- 
strel, singmg  rare  ditties  to  their  bright  eyes  and 
dove-like  gentleness ;  not  by  modem  bard  insult- 
ing while  he  flatters  the  sex^  is  this  stout  plea  main- 
tained, but  by  a  cultivated  and  independently- 
tiiinking  woman  for  her  sex,  which  she  considers 
either  positively  wronged  by  Man,  or  in  a  false 
locial  position. 

Bums  rhymes— 

'^  A*e  night  at  tea  began  a  plea ; 
Aboot  Americfty  num,** 

and  we  all  know  how  that  ominous  plea  termi- 
nated; though  the  wisest  among  us  cannot  yet 
foresee  the  whole  of  its  mighty  results  to  the 
hnman  race.  That  Plea  which  Mrs.  Held  opens, 
is  hardly  less  pregnant  with  mighty  consequences; 
for  what  immediately  concerns  the  one  half  of 
mankind— the  women — must  have  a  vast  influence 
Bpon  the  whole  species,  whether  for  good  or  ill. 

The  Plea  which  Mrs.  Reid  urges,  is  far  from 
being  novel  in  England.  It  has  been  maintained, 
chiefly  by  women,  though  eminent  men  also, 
philosophers  and  wits,  to  take  antipodes,  Jeremy 
Bentham  and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  have 
taken  it  up.  Mrs.  Macaulay  flung  her  female 
gauntlet  into  the  arena  sixty  years  since.  Mary 
Wolstoncraft  followed  as  the  eloquent  and  fearless 
champion  of  "  The  Rights  of  Women."  In  the 
earlier  period  of  the  French  Revolution — ^now 
half  a  century  ago— she  addressed  Talleyrand, 
the  ex-bishop  of  Autun,  as  the  determined  and 
uncompromising  advocate  of  her  sex :  contending 
that,  in  the  general  emancipation  of  society  from 
the  civil  bondageof  ages,  women  should  participate ; 
and  that  the  mass  of  Frenchmen,  who  then  for  the 
first  time  claimed  to  be  free,  and  to  think  and  act 
for  themselves,  should,  in  common  justice,  ap- 
prove of  the  same  liberty  being  extended  to  that 
half  of  the  rational  creation,  hitherto  held  in  civil 
and  political  thraldom.  Miss  Martineau  has  said 
something  precisely  similar  of  the  assertors  of 
American  Independence,  the  framers  of  the  origi- 
nal American  Constitution ;  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  which  are  contained  in  the  famous 
Declaration  of  Rights.  If  it  be  seriously  asked 
how  such  monstrous  exceptions  are  practically 
niade  as  the  whole  of  the  women  and  the  people 
of  colour  of  Free  Republican  America,  a  reply 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  find  by  a  Republi- 
can statesman. 

Modem  female  advocates  for  the  rights  of  the 
»x,  though  contending  for  the  principles  of  Mary 
Wolstoncraft,  are  either  ignorant  that  they  are 
bers,  or  else  are  afraid  to  use  a  name  which  pre- 
judice has  covered  with  unmerited  obloquy.  Wo- 
men dread  something  they  know  not  what  in  her 
writings ;  whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  the  philosophy  of 
Uary  Wolstoncraft,  in  her  apology  for  her  sex  and 
the  Rights  of  Women,  is  severe  and  even  stoical.  No 
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stole  can  more  sternly  repudiate  the  fleeting  empire 
of  personal  beauty,  or  the  fickle,  short-lived,  dis- 
turbing passion  of  youthful  love.  Her  work  would 
seem  to  have  been  written  after  she  had  bitterly 
experienced  the  miseries  too  often,  in  the  most 
powerful  minds,  attendant  on  that  fatal  passion ; 
at  a  time  when  hope  was  crushed,  or  during  the 
collapse  of  an  agonized  heart. 

"  Who," — ^to  come  to  the  heart  of  her  theory,  she 
demands, — ^**who  made  man  the  exclusive  judge, 
if  woman  partake  with  him  the  giffc  of  reason  ?  " 
Man,  however,  according  to  Mrs.  Reid,  still  claims, 
whether  rightly  or  not,  to  be  the  exclusive  judge 
on  nearly  every  point  of  interest  to  the  species ; 
yet,  the  women — ^though  silently  and  indirectly 
— ^bome  quietly  on,  as  it  were,  with  the  stream  of 
social  improvement,  have  come  to  have  much  more 
to  say  on  topics  of  high  and  vital  interest  than  they 
ever  had  before ;  and  the  world,  we  imagine,  is 
none  the  worse  for  it.  The  last  twenty  years 
have  been  remarkable  for  the  mental  development, 
and  social  progress,  of  all  the  "  inferior  orders  of 
society  : "  that  is,  of  the  slaves  in  the  British  co- 
lonies, the  working-classes  of  manufacturing  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  women,  at  least  those  of  the  middle 
rank,  in  France,  England,  and  America  : — we  may 
add,  of  the  whole  North  of  Europe.  The  great,  if 
silent,  change  in  the  attainments  and  knowledge, 
and  consequently  In  the  social,  if  not  civil,  posi- 
tion of  women  which  has  already  taken  place, 
portends  still  greater  changes  ;  while  it  indicates 
the  progress  already  made.  The  working-classes 
have  obtained  no  actual  extension  of  political 
privileges,  or  but  a  trifling  section  of  them  have 
been  so  fortunate ;  and  the  women  have  made 
no  apparent  approximation  to  results  which  Mrs. 
Reid  regards  as  not  more  desirable  than  just. 
But  we  think  that  she  labours  under  an  error, 
when  she  asserts  that  women,  whether  individuaUy 
or  collectively,  have  not  influence,  nay,  a  great  and 
increasing  influence,  even  on  public  affairs.  So  now 
have  the  working-classes,  though  neither  have  they 
a  direct  voice ;  and  if  it  is  asked,  why  either  class 
— that  is  all  the  women,  and  a  great  body  of  the 
men — should  be  longer  deprived  of  political  rights, 
the  same  answer  must,  we  presume,  suffice  for 
both :  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  instructed  to 
exercise  such  rights  either  for  their  own,  or  the 
general  good.  But,  admitting  the  preponderance 
of  influence,  this  can  never,  we  confess,  counter- 
balance the  want  of  positive  rights;  and  influence, 
often  tainted  by  the  means  of  its  acquisition,  must 
also  be  tainted  in  its  action.  The  alleged  natural 
mental  inferiority  of  women,  their  "  inaptitude," 
is  an  argument,  or  a  fallacy,  very  generally  aban- 
doned in  these  days,  so  we  shall  not  enter  upon  it. 

Some  fertile  seeds  of  truth  regarding  women 
were  long  since  scattered  abroad :  reason  has  not 
slept ;  and  opinion,  on  this  as  on  other  questions^ 
advances  slowly  but  steadily,  gathering  impetus  as 
it  moves  on,  A  very  great  point  has  been  gained 
for  the  sex,  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  female 
ignorance  ii  neither  rirtue  nor  the  safeguard  of  the 
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feminine  virtues, — if  virtues  have  sex, — and  never 
the  hest  soil  in  which  they  may  take  root  and 
flourish.  It  is  something  to  have  it  confessed  that 
knowledge  of  all  kinds — knowledge  which,  next  to 
religion  and  virtue,  is  man's  highest  good,  and 
which  is  essential  to  religion  and  virtue — may  co- 
exist with  the  utmost  purity  and  genuine  delicacy, 
and  even  heighten  and  refine  the  womanly  graces. 
But  all  is  gained  when  it  is  confessed,  that  high 
mental  cultivation,  the  full  development  of  the 
reason,  and  of  every  faculty  and  affection  with 
which  God  has  gifted  the  entire  human  family,  is 
the  hest  foundation  of  virtue  and  preparative  for 
happiness. 

So  great  a  change  is  wrought,  that  many  of  the 
complaints,  made  hy  Mary  Wolstoncraf t,  of  injus- 
tice to  her  sex,  have  little  or  no  foundation  in  our 
day.  Though  custom  still  imposes  some  useless 
fetters  on  women^  prejudice  and  opinion  no  longer 
close  the  doors  of  science  and  knowledge  against 
tliem ;  and  though  virtually  mere  personal  accom- 
plishments, and  the  smaller  decorative  arts,  still 
seem  to  he  held  as  the  one  thing  needful  to 
woman  in  the  few  brilliant  years  of  her  life,  the 
abstract  proposition  is  now  seldom  disputed,  that  she 
should  be  better  educated,  and  that  those  often  fri- 
volous or  mistaken,  and  always  short-lived,  how- 
ever graceful,  embellishments,  do  not  constitute  the 
education  which  women,  like  men^  require,  in  order 
to  fill  their  parts  as  rational,  social,  but,  above  all, 
immortal  beings, — like  men^  here  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation and  preparation.  No  one  longer  says  in 
words,  though  the  opinion  is  insinuated  in  the 
charmingcreations  found  in  muchfiction  and  poetry, 
that  the  main  object  of  female  education  is  to  ren- 
der women  attractive — for  we  must  not  say  alluring 
— to  the  nobler  sex,  for  whose  solace  their  secondary 
existence  has  been  bestowed.  This  is  now  con- 
sidered the  sophistry  of  the  harem,  not  the  morality 
of  the  Christian  domestic  hearth.  Not  even  are 
the  sacred  characters  of  wives  and  mothers,  nurses, 
consolers,  ministering  spirits  to  lordly  man,  longer 
upheld  as  the  sole  end  of  woman's  being.  Like 
men,  they  are  now  allowed,  at  least  in  words,  to 
have  an  independent,  individual  existence,  and  para- 
mount duties  which  they  owe  to  themselves  as 
responsible  beings ;  which  duties,  rightly  understood, 
are  the  guarantee  for  the  proper  discharge  of  all 
the  relative  duties  of  daughter,  sister,  wife,  mother, 
friend,  and  citizen. 

We  lay  aside  for  the  present  many  of  the  points 
that  have  been  mooted  as  to  the  respective  intellec- 
tual capacities  of  the  sexes ;  content  that  no  one 
worth  taking  into  account  longer  maintains  that 
women  are  not,  like  men^  entitled  to  the  best  and 
most  careful  education  that  can  be  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  do  not  enjoy  it.  Systematic  education, 
vigorous  mental  discipline,  is  indeed  felt  to  be  more 
necessary  to  women  as,  by  their  condition  and  occu- 
pati6ns  in  after  life,  they  are  deprived  of  that  impor- 
tant education  which  circumstances,  and  the  colli- 
sion and  sharpening  of  the  faculties  in  the  bustle  of 
business  and  of  society,  force  in  some  degree  upon 
the  dullest  and  most  inept  of  men.  "  As  long  as 
boys  and  girls  run  about  in  the  dirt,  and  trundle 
hoops  together,"  says  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 


"they  are  precisely  alike  ;"  so  are  they  at  school, 
where  custom — ^and  a  very  good  custom  it  is— 
permits  them  to  range  together  in  the  same  classes, 
learniiig  the  same  things ;  save,  indeed,  that  girls 
often,  if  not  very  generally,  show  more  quickness 
of  parts,  and  more  industry.  But  that  short  sea- 
son of  the  elementary  school  over,  the  girl  is  con- 
signed to  her  needle,  her  toilet,  her  amusements,  and 
showy  accomplishments  ;^  while  the  boy,  either  at  a 
higher  kind  of  school,  at  college,  in  the  counting- 
house,  in  the  law-courts,  in  parliament,  at  his  muni- 
cipal-ward meetings,  or  debating  society,— in  an 
endless  diversity  of  ways,— carries  on  and  completes 
the  education  he  began  with  the  girl.  Catch  up 
the  boys  and  girls  trundling  hoops  together,  and 
train  the  one  half  as  young  ladies,  or  "  to  a  par- 
ticular set  of  actions  and  opinions,  and  the  other 
to  an  opposite,  of  course  their  understandings  will 
differ  as  one  or  the  other  sort  of  occupation  has 
called  this  or  that  talent  into  action."  Our  reve- 
rend authorit}'',  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  we  consider  in 
this  opinion  quite  orthodox.  It  has  been  said,  and 
not  without  foundation,  that  those  women  who 
have  displayed  any  vigour  of  intellect  have  been, 
as  girls,  allowed  to  run  wild  ;  have,  in  short,  been 
very  like  boys  in  their  tastes,  employments,  and 
amusements,  from  being  the  companions  of  boys. 
But  although  women  were  to  attain  the  solid  and 
good  preparatory  education  which  we  take  for 
granted  every  one  now  allows  they  should  have,  an- 
other and  far  more  difficult  change  in  their  condition 
is  required  to  raise  them  to  social  and  civil  equality. 
Nor  are  we  sure  that  this  grand  change  must  not 
be  preliminary  to  judicious  female  education.  It 
is  one  of  which  Mrs.  Reid  has  not  spoken,  and 
which  must  appal  many, — a  complete  revolution, 
which  shall  place  women  of  every  rank  above 
the  necessity  of  contracting  marriages  of  con- 
venience, or  mere  mercenary  marriages;  abore 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  being,  in  the  col- 
loquial phrase,  **  provided  for,'*  or  **  well  pro- 
vided for"  ;  of  obtaining  *^  a  good  establishment" ; 
or  the  climax,  "  a  great  match."  This  necessiiy 
is  the  main  root  of  tiieir  debasement.  By  the  pre- 
sent laws  or  customs  of  society,  no  woman  is 
wholly  independent  of  unsuitable  or  unhapp}' 
marriage,  save  the  few  heiresses,  and  perhaps  well- 
conducted  clever  maid-servants.  Now,  while  this 
rule  holds,  women  must,  we  fear,  to  a  great  extent 
be  trained  to  meet  and  to  suit  their  destiny,  li^liile 
half,  or  a  great  proportion  of  the  human  race,  in 
civilized  society,  depend  for  the  very  means  of  sub- 
sistence upon  the  contingency  of  marriage,  there  can 
be  neither  civil  nor  social  equality.  Women,  there- 
fore, require  not  only  a  better  education,  but  to 
be  placed  in  circumstances  where  they  may  turn 
that  education  to  account  for  their  individual 
benefit, — like  men.  They  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  upon  themselves,  like  men,  devolves  the 
great  duty  of  their  own  maintenance  by  their  own 
exertions.  A  revolution  of  opinion  which  should 
make  female  labour  as  profitable  and  honourable  as 
that  of  men  ;  the  exercise  of  female  talents,  inge- 
nuity, and  mechanical  skill,  commercial  enterprise, 
or  professional  ability,  a  source  of  emolument  and 
credit,  and  a  recognised  part  of  the  social  BysUv\f 
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tontaiDS  the  only  true  principle  of  female  emancipa- 
tioo.    Give  tkem  by  all  means  edacation,  and  put 
in  the  power  of  women  of  every  rank  the  means 
of  earning  an  independent  subsistence  by  the  exer- 
cise of  their  physical  and  mental  powers,  without 
encountering  conventional  scorn,  or  ignorant  con- 
tempt ;  enablethem  to  acquire  property  and  consider- 
ation in  the  same  unlimited  field  that  men  occupy — 
though  it  may  be  in  very  different  lines  of  pursuit — 
and  their  emancipation  is  not  distant*    They  will, 
at  all  events,  be  placed  upon  a  nearer  footing  of 
equality  with  their  ^^masters"  on  the  grand  point  of 
marriage.    We  can  see  very  little  objection  to  wo- 
men participating,  as  Mrs.  Reid  contends  they 
should,  in  the  siame  political  franchises  that  men 
enjoy :  as  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  danger  accru- 
ing to  society  from  the  increase  of  the  educated 
robda  that  watch  over,  or  have  an  active  voice  in 
the  conduct  of  its  affairs  ;  while  we  see  a  positive 
and  great  injury  in  the  system  which  renders  it 
necessary  that  women,  from  having  their  minds 
Btunted,  and  their  hands  tied  up,  should  remain 
for  ever  under  the  thraldom  of  the  marriage-neces- 
8ity,     Why  should  not  women,  like  men,  be  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  to  assume  a  social  position 
which  should  enable  them, — still  like  men,  to  decline 
marriage,  until  free  choice,  preference,  exclusive  af- 
fection, nay,  love — though  Mary  Wolstoncraft  dis- 
claims  the  weakness— determined  their  fate  in  wed- 
lock. There  is  not  theleast  fear  thatl  this  independence 
would  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  matrimony, 
or  that  mutual  choices  would  be  lessfrequent,  though 
they  might  be  more  rational  and  happy.   It  may  be 
for  men  to  prvpose — ^this  seems  to  us  the  law  of  na- 
ture :  but  it  is  by  the  false  rule  of  man,  the  law  of 
selfishness,  vanity,  custom,  that  women  are  too  often 
condemned  not  to  reject ;  that  they  are  shut  up 
by  iron  necessity,  and  taught  to  bless  the  lot  that 
has  made  them  objects  of  envy  to  the  rest  of  their 
sex,  since  they  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
chosen,  however  unsuitably,  where  so  many  are 
left.    Parents  who  know  that  they  cannot  give 
their  daughters  independent  fortunes,  and  yet  with- 
hold the  means,  the  knowledge,  and  the  train- 
ing necessary  to  qualify  them  to  maintain  themselves 
by  their  own  activity  and  resources,  contingently, 
if  not  necessarily,  entail  upon  their  female  offspring 
the  most  galling  bondage — the  necessity  of  con- 
tracting maniages  to  which  they  may  be  decidedly 
averse,  and  which,  even  in  this  shape,  may  never 
offer, — or  the  alternative  of  a  life  of  penury  and 
dependence.    And  the  very  same  parents  feel  it 
their  duty  and  pride  to  train  and  encourage  their 
SODS  to  the  utmost  for  professions,  trade,  or  com- 
nierce — never  for  marriage ;  a  fortune-hunter  be- 
ing considered  as  despicable  a  character,  as  a  for- 
tune-huntress would  be,  were  not  great  sympathy 
felt  for  the  dependent  condition  of  so  many  young 
women.    But  how  can  parents  help  themselves? 
Custom,  opinion,  and  false  pride,  are  twined  against 
them— A  triple  cord  ;  and,  above  all,  the  ignorance 
snd  prejudices  of  women  themselves.    The  men  of 
Abyssinia  did  not  need  violently  to  oppose  those 
innovating  Portuguese  missionaries  who  denounced 
polygamy  ;  the  women  did  that  for  them ;  and,  with 
hetter  effect,  repudiated,  the  new  doctrine  of  a  man 


restraining  himself  to  one  wife,  and  thus  narrowing 
the  marriage  market.  And  the  women,  the  ladies 
of  civilized  society,  are  certainly  much  more  in- 
tolerant, or  contemptuous  of  independent  female 
industry  of  all  sorts,  from  that  of  'Hhe  dress- 
maker "  to  that  of  *'  the  5Ai«,"  than  the  other  sex. 
Few  are  the  doors  open  to  female  labour  and  skill, 
and  all  are  despised  and  shunned,  virtually,  if  not 
avowedly  ;  or  regarded  as  only  fit  for  that  inferior 
class  of  women  who  have  not  been  qualified  for,  and 
therefore  should  have  no  chance  in  the  profitable  mar- 
riage mart.  Marriage  isnaturally  enough  considered 
a  monopoly  held  by  the  accomplished  young  ladies 
expressly  trained  for  that  one  end,  and  unfit  for  any 
thing  else.  What  then  is  left  for  parents  laudably 
anxious  to  maintain  their  daughters  in  their  own 
rank  in  society,  but  to  give  them  the  only  sort  of 
education  that  can  forward  these  views  ;  and  what 
for  daughters,  but  to  second  their  anxious  mothers, 
and  accomplish  by  every  means  their  brilliant 
destiny  in  *'  a  good  match,"  and  by  any  means 
to  escape  the  dismal  alternative  of  poverty  and 
dependence ;  the  old  maidenhood,  and  joyless  age  of 
an  ill-educated  woman,  whose  fate  is  generally 
sealed  before  she  is  thirty  years  of  age  : — that  is, 
before  her  brothers  or  cousins  have  well  begun  to 
feel  themselves  men ;  useful,  energetic,  self-rely- 
ing, independent  men,  free  to  select  their  wives  as 
their  heart  and  judgment  dictate.  Many  girls, 
we  are  aware,  and  the  symptom  is  healthful  and 
cheering,  even  before  the  brilliant  season  of  youth 
is  over,  groan  under  their  limited  prospects  and  in- 
evitable destiny,  feel  discontented  with  their  lot, 
and  long  for  freedom  and  encouragement  to  eman« 
cipate  themselves.  And  the  more  instructed  they 
are,  the  more  enlarged  their  minds,  the  more 
pungent  will  be  this  humiliating  feeling  of  the 
burthen  of  social  uselessness  and  ignominious 
dependence,  with  the  one  alternative, — ^marriage 
of  some  sort.  In  the  meanwhile  who,  in  the 
present  condition  of  society,  that  sees  the  nar- 
row prospects  of  women,  can  severely  blame  the 
clever  match-making  mother,  or  yet  the  dutiful 
daughter,  with  whom  she  has  a  perfect  if  tacit 
understanding,  who  employs  every  charm  and 
every  art  to.  second  the  manoeuvres  of  her  affec- 
tionate mamma,  in  cooperating  for  the  advancement 
of  the  great  purpose  of  her  life.  To  get  married, 
and  if  possible  '*  well,"  which  means  richly  mar- 
ried, is  as  surely  the  trade  or  profession  of  the 
daughter,  as  law,  medicine,  the  factory,  the  church, 
the  army,  or  the  counting-house,  is  that  of  her 
brother.  It  is  her  paramount,  indeed  her  sole  ob- 
ject in  life  ;  and  her  parents  and  kindred  are  surely 
as  much  in  the  course  of  duty  and  generosity  when 
they  "  push"  her  in  this  line,  as  when  they  give 
the  young  professional  man  her  brother,  a  friendly 
start  or  lift.  When^will  society  begin  to  perceive 
that  a  false  principle  is  acted  upon  ;  or  that  how- 
ever just  it  may  once  have  been,  the  matrimonial 
market  is  now  completely  overstocked  ;  that  there 
is  a  glut  of  beautiful  girls,  trained  merely  to 
captivate  lovers,  and  minbter  to  husbands ;  to 
nurse  babies,  and  regulate  domestic  afiain ;  that 
''  woman's  sphere"  of  usefulness  must  be  widened ; 
and  above  ally  that  her  fitness  for  other  duties  re« 
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lating  mord  intimaiely  to  ber  own  well-being*  may 
render  her  a  more  firmly-principled  and  intelligent 
friend  to  her  husband,  a  better  nurse  of  babies  and 
regulator  of  domestic  affairs  1  The  greatest  mental 
defectof  women,  as  they  are  seen  at  present,  is  want  of 
that  calm  sound  judgment ;  of  that  enlarged  but 
strict  sense  of  justice  which  is  the  noblest  result  of 
mental  and  moral  culture.  It  is  impossible  it 
should  be  otherwise.  The  higher  powers  of  their 
minds  have  no  more  been  exercised  than  those  of 
sequestered  Eastern  princes,  or  religious  recluses ; 
and  everything,  if  not  obliquely  presented,  is 
viewed  by  them  through  a  false  medium.  They 
are  often  generous,  constant,  unfortunately  for 
themselves;  high-spirited,  disinterested,  devoted 
far  above  the  common  average  of  men;  but  they 
are  more  rarely  heroic,  discriminating,  impartial, 
and  capable  of  those  generalisations^  the  result 
of  exercised  intellect  and  of  experience  of  aflPairs, 
which  give  to  men  the  high,  calm,  firm,  and  en- 
larged sense  of  justice  as  the  great  law  of  society, 
whether  in  the  regulation  of  the  most  minute  or  of 
the  greatest  affairs,  and  which  would,  we  think, 
be  exceedingly  useful  in  the  regulation  of  the  nur« 
sery  and  the  kitchen.  There  are  of  course  many 
men  as  deficient  as  women  in  this  noble  charac- 
teristic :  but  their  education  does  not  necessarily 
preclude  its  acquirement.  Deny  it,  disguise  it  as 
we  will,  much  of  the  empire  ^'  the  influence"  of 
women  rests  at  present  on  tacit  compromise  and 
a  system  of  strategy,  begun  when  the  great  pur- 
pose of  woman's  life — ^marriage — ^is  first  fully  re- 
vealed to  her,  and  continued  so  long  as  she  would 
maintain  her  domestic  influence.  The  compro- 
mise may  be  called  forbearance,  meekness;  and  the 
strategy,  which  is  perhaps  of  no  very  heinous 
kind,  prudence,  management  of  a  husband,  com- 
plaisance, gentleness,  and  so  forth :  but  call  it  by 
what  soft  name  we  please,  the  life-long  praotioe  of 
these  necesaaty  arts  of  domestic  life  are  not  favour- 
able to  the  formation  of  a  noble  and  energetic,  or 
as  it  is  oddly  and  ignominiously  termed,  **  a  mas- 
culine character,"  which  sees  and  cherishes  justice 
as  the  first  of  the  virtues,  and  order  in  the  enlarged 
sense  as  heaven's  first  law. 

The  fallacies  and  injustice  involved  in  the  phrases 
*'  masculine,"  ^^  woman's  sphere,"  and  other  favour- 
ite eiq>res8ions,  are,  we  fear,  as  strong  as  ever,  though 
tiie  necessity  of  improving  the  education  of  women 
is  generally  confessed.  That  refined  gentleman 
spoke  what,  if  not  sense,  was  at  least  comprehen- 
sible, who  asserted  that  it  is  '^masculine  for  a 
woman  to  be  melancholy,"  as  melancholy  sup- 
poses reflection ;  and  the  ^^  minister"  to  her  pro- 
tector and  supporter  man,  should  always  be  or 
seem  joyous,  sprightly,  ready  to  charm  and  amuse ; 
and,  to  be  quite  perfect,  ought  to  unite  the  fas- 
cination, blandishments,  and  gaiety  of  the  trained 
oourtezan  with  the  duty  and  fidelity  of  the  wife. 
But  the  lively  Frenchman  put  the  whole  subject 
upon  the  true  foundation,  who  declared  that  no 
woman  had  any  business  in  the  world  after 
forty.  Her  empire  is  over  with  her  youth  and 
beauty ;  her  accomplishments  have  become  some- 
what superannuated,  and  her  duties  are  discharg- 
ed :  for  her  nursery  is  cleared,  and  the  first  stage 


of  her  children's  education,  wliich  she  is  al» 
lowed  to  superintend,  is  completed.  A  few  pn> 
longed  years  of  existence  might  be  allowed  her, 
as  sometimes,  even  at  forty,  her  daughters,  in  thi» 
country,  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
playing  over  again  their  mother's  party  and  may 
need  her  aid. — ^This,  of  course,  is  to  be  laughed  at ; 
yet  there  is  in  it  both  truth  and  sobemees.  If  a 
portionless  woman,  trained, — accomplished  only 
for  marriage, — miss  her  fortune  and  remain  single, 
unless  she  is  some  very  ^^  good  creature,"  required 
or  tolerated  as  a  nurse  or  unpaid  upper  servant, 
what  to  the  cruel  world  is  longer  the  use  of  her? 
She  has  never  once  dreamed  of  overstepping  ^  Wo« 
man's  Sphere,"  but  that  limited  sphere  is  folly 
occupied  without  her  presence.  Her  early  con* 
temporaries,  men,  are  still  in  tlie  full  and  active 
pursuit  of  their  respective  callings  and  oooups* 
tions ;  their  ripe  and  vigorous  faculties  nnimpaiied, 
they  are  mounting  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale 
of  social  usefulness,  wealth,  and  estimation.  Well, 
if  the  poor  lady  has  missed  her  sole  aim  or  end  in 
this  life,  she  may  now  look  forward  to  a  better. 
But  the  question  remains,  If  for  that  better  life 
she  would  have  been  less  fit  although  her  proba* 
tionary  period  had  been  more  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  true  end  of  her  creation,— or  if  her  **  aphen" 
comprehended  more  than  the  slight  aoquirementi 
and  aims  of  her  youth,  and  the  poor  resonrocs  of 
her  age  ?  It  is  a  very  great  blessing,  **  if  ignoranes 
is  bliss,"  to  see  so  many  helpless,  n^leoted,  and 
disappointed  women  of  the  better  daasca  ao  con- 
tented and  tranquil  as  they  often  appear  to  be ; 
and  for  those  more  energetio  characters  who  become 
bitter  and  spiteful,  the  malignant  pests  of  tocielj, 
one  has  great  compassion  and  sympathy.  They 
were  meant  for  something  better ;  their  remainii^ 
virtues  are  of  their  own  cultivation ;  their  hvJU 
those  of  their  false  portion,  and  of  their  mislaksa 
guardians.  Society,  Man. 

In  looking  back  on  what  we  have  said,  we  hu 
that  we  shall  be  mistaken  as  the  enemies  of  Matri- 
mony, as  Utilitarians,  or  Malthusians,  or  some  other 
naughty  thing,  which  the  ladies  in  particnlar  can- 
not abide.  Far  from  it.  We  wish,  on  the  e<»i- 
trary,  that  many  more,  or  that  all  men  and  women 
were  married  whoapprove  that  honoured  oondition ; 
and  that  all  men  could  afibrd  to  many  eariier  in 
life  than  the  age  upon  which,  among  the  middle 
classes  prudence  has  set  her  seal,  for  those  men 
who  have  not  inherited  fortunes.  But  this  is  a 
consummation  which  the  false  system  upon  whieh 
the  female  candidates  for  matrimony  are  educated, 
among  numerous  other  causes^  impedes.  They  are 
encouraged  to  be  the  promoters  imd  cheri^rs  of 
the  extravaganoe  and  luxury  which  they  aspire  to 
enjoy  by  means  of  marriage ;  and  thus  retard  its 
date,  or  render  it  to  many  wholly  impracticable. 
The  dark  consequences  to  men  and  to  women— for 
those  hapless,  Unnameable  Ones,  are  not  they  too 
** women?'*— of  this  enforced  celibacy,  or  delayed 
marriage,  are  such  as  society  stops  her  offended 
ears,  and  shuts  her  delicate  eyes  against  Yet  bow 
often  may  the  root  of  that  hidden,  yet  scarcely 
concealed,  foul  canker,  which  preys  upon  its  litals 
be  traced  to  this  one  cause. 
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Bat  we  hftve  wandered  too  far  from  Mrs  Reid's 
sble  and  uftefdl  little  book.  We  trust  that  many 
women  will  read  it,  for  all  must  benefit  by  the  ideas 
it  develops.  They  will  find  no  trimming  to  please 
men :  no  trite,  commonplace  preachments  showing 
vomenhowto  gain  and  retain  empire  over  man :  but 
many  eloqnent  exhortations  to  become  cultivated 
and  estimable  human  beings,  regardless  of  mere  sex. 
She  has  also  successfully  settled  the  great  boundary 
question  of  "  woman's  sphere."  The  sphere,  even 
in  its  most  circumscribed  sense,  is  a  noble  one  ;  but 
Mrs.Heid  enlarges  its  verge,  or  rather,  throws  down 
the  partition  walls.  As  a  specimen  of  her  style 
we  shall  copy  out  her  ideas  on  the  much-contested 
subject  of  the  obedience  of  wives.  They  are  not 
flagrantly  heterodox,  we  presume,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, sound  Protestant  doctrine,  recognising  to  the 
utmost,  the  right  of  private  judgment,  the  power 
of  individual  conscience  in  women,  as  in  men ;  and 
starting  from  the  principle  of  an  equality  of  civil 
and  legal  rights  between  the  sexes. 

It  is  said,  that  this  change  would  inirodnce  disorder, 
ud  subvert  all  sabordination, — that  it  would  be  sacri- 
ficing the  strong  to  the  weak;  but  this  is  a  very  ground- 
less fear.  If  really  more  vigorous  and  powerful,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  than  woman,  man  must  ever  retain 
the  ascendency.  From  what,  then,  springs  the  appre- 
hension, that  justice  to  woman  would  be  followed  by  in- 

Biibordination  on  her  part,  is  hard  to  say 

Is  it  said,  that  woman  was  made  for  man  and  was  bom 
to  obey  him  i  We  answer.  Yes  I  it  is  true  that  woman 
was  made  for  man,  but  not  without  reference  to  herself. 

It  is  evident  that  if  woman  is  a  responsible 

being,  there  mast  be  a  limit  to  her  submission  and  obe- 
dieuee  to  man.  If  she  ia  bound  implicitly  to  obey,  with- 
oat  reference  to  her  own  convictions  of  right  and  wrong, 
the  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  held  responsible  for 
her  actions ;  these  proceeding  not  from,  her  own  free  will, 
bat  the  imperative  commands  of  another.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  obedience  is  not  the  first  and  highest  duty 

of  woman. 

Her  obligation  as  a  rational  and  resposible  creature — to 
jadge  for  herself— goes  before  her  duty  as  a  woman  to 
obey  her  hoaband  in  all  things  not  contrary  to  her  own 
conscience. 

Much  of  the  nnhappiness  of  domestic  life  is  the  oon- 
Mqnence  of  the  very  mistaken  idea,  that  implicit  obe- 
dience is  the  duty  of  woman.  This  idea  gives  man  such 
a  high  idea  of  his  own  prerogatives,  that  a  woman,  un- 
less she  be  very  fortunate  in  her  connexions,  is  foreed, 
either  openly  to  rebel,  or  else  to  cringe  and  fawn  for  the 
sake  of  peace.  It  is  the  duty  of  servants  to  obey  their 
employers,  as  well  as  wives  to  obey  their  husbands ;  but 
the  obedience  of  both  these  classes  is  quite  subordinate 
to  their  other  moral  duties 

At  present,  woman  being  told  she  is  to  obey,  and 
feeling  that  she  cannot  obey  in  all  things,  is  but  too  apt, 
having  once  overstepped  the  line,  to  resist  in  all  things, 
or  at  least  not  so  much  where  she  ought  to  resist,  as 
where  she  can  do  so  with  a  prospect  of  success.  Hence 
either  continual  dissension,  or  a  hen-pecked  husband.  .  . 

Hitherto,  male  writers  have  been  too  well  satisfied 
with  the  mysterious  nature  of  man's  prerogatives  to  ex- 
press this  clearly ;  and  female  writers  have  been  but  too 
apt  to  truckle  to  the  most  powerful; — or  else,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  true  reason,  the  universal  subjection  of  wo- 
men has  extended  to  the  minds  even  of  the  highly- 
gifted  of  that  sex.  We  hope,  however,  that  these  inde- 
iinite  and  unsatisfactory  ideas  of  the  duties  of  the  softer 
sex  may  soon  give  place  to  clearer  views ;  that  the  pro- 
per limits  of  submission  and  obedience  may  be  drawn, 
and  woman's  full  rights  accorded  her.  In  that  case,  the 
subordination  being  consistent  with  reason,  would  have 
more  chance  of  being  cheerfully  submitted  to ;  while  the 
authority  of  man  would  run  less  risk  of  degenerating  in- 
to oppression. 


Mrs.  Reid  acknowledges  that  woman  was  made 
for  man,  whioh  is  conceding  a  great  deal  in  a  dis- 
pute, which  may  be  aptly  settled  by  the  old  fable 
of  the  stomach  and  the  memben.  Nor  can  we  tell 
why  Lady  Morgan,  on  the  other  hand,  should  not 
assert  that  Man  was  made  for  Woman. 

If  it  is  to  be  by  theb  own  efibrts  and  attainments, 
and  the  progress  of  opinion,  that  women  axe  to  be 
emancipated,  Mrs.  Beid  is  perhaps  premature  in 
so  strenuously  arguing  for  their  possession  of  an 
equality  of  -political  rights  with  their  "  masters.'* 
Not  so  her  argument  respecting  the  injustice  of  the 
existing  laws  regarding  women.  Many  men  feel  and 
acknowledge  there  is  here  great  room  for  legislative 
interference  and  improvement.  This  is  the  more 
needful,  as  women  never  before,  in  any  country  in 
the  world,  possessed  such  an  amount  of  property]  ac- 
quired generally,  indeed,  by  inheritance,  though  also 
more  and  more,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  by  theijf 
own  industry,  as  the  women  of  England  at  this 
time.  Any  well-advised  measure,  to  protect  the 
property  of  married  women  against  the  extrava- 
gance or  vice  of  husbands,  would  be  generally  ac- 
ceptable. The  want  of  such  a  law  is  as  mudi,  in 
many  instances,  felt  among  the  higher  ranks,  nay^ 
in  the  very  highest,  as  among  the  inferior  classes ; 
and  this  effectually  paves  the  way  for  its  gracious 
reception  in  this  aristocratic  country. 

Mrs.  Reid  somewhere  asks,  **  Was  there  ever  a 
woman  tried  by  a  jury  of  her  peers?"  Certainly 
there  never  was,  even  in  those  cases  where  the 
spirit  or  prejudice  of  sex  might  be  presumed  against 
her.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  it  would  not  be  seriously 
detrimental  to  women  to  be  tried  by  such  peers,  untU 
the  judgment  of  the  sex  upon  many  points  is  much 
more  enlightened  and  deliberative  than  at  present. 
Yet  there  is  seeming  hardship  in  no  woman  being 
allowed  to  sit  on  the  jury  of  a  woman,  tried,  say  for 
child-murder,  or  violent  assaults  on  husbands,  and 
other  crimes  affecting  their  sex.  That  Mr.  O'Connell 
had  not  a  jury  composed  of  one  half  Roman  Ca- 
tholics is  made  a  great  grievance  at  present,  and 
with  some  colour;  but  that  all  women  should  be 
tried  by  men  alone,  seems,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  not 
very  different  from  a  man,  say  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife,  being  tried  by  women  only.  The  Quakers,  if 
they  follow  out  their  principles,  should  be  ad- 
vocates for  the  civil  equality  of  women.  If  equal 
in  the  church,  in  spiritual  teaching,  and  in  adminis- 
tering discipline,  they  are  surely  as  competent  to 
equality  in  the  matter  of  voting  in  the  municipal 
ward  or  at  the  polling-booth.  We  must  confess, 
however,  that  we  are  not  yet  prepared  either  for 
mixed  male  and  female  juries,  or  deliberative  or 
legislative  assemblies.  Our  imagination  cannot  yet 
stretch  beyond  a  time  when  the  gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons  may  respect^Uy  refer  to  the 
"Shirt-makers  Bill,"  or  "The  Factory-girls' 
Protection  Act,"  now  under  discussion  in  the 
"Ladies'  Chamber" ;  or  to  the  opinions  of  "tlie Gen- 
tlewomen in  another  place."  In  the  meanwhile^ 
we  consider  the  greatest  practical  hardship  under 
which  women  suffer,  as  one  shared  by  a  very  great 
number  of  unfortunate  young  men.  We  have  far 
too  many  "  gentlemen,"  as  well  as  "  gentlewomen" 
"  without  a  profession ;"  a  condition  most  unhappy 
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in  itaelfy  and  one  highly  injurious  to  society.  Let 
this  be  amended.  No  one  can  seriously  oppose  all 
or  a  gpreat  many  more  young  women  being  ren- 
dered capable  of  really  useful  occupation  of  some 
sort.  A  great  amelioration  in  the  social  state  of 
women  takes  place  when,  instead  of  being  bought 
from  their  fathers  as  wives,  they  are  given  in 
marriage  with  portions.  We  would  have  all  wo- 
men, whether  single  or  married,  haye  portions ; 


if  not  in  their  pockets,  then  in  their  knowledf^e,  use- 
fulness, and  power  of  self-reliance,  and  self-sust^ 
nance. 

There  is  some  petulant  writer  in  the  Edinlmrgh 
Review  on  whom  Mrs.  Reid  has  bestowed  far  too 
much  pains.  Let  her  make  over  all  such  malapert 
dogmatists  to  that  other  writer  on  female  education 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  whom  we  have  quoted 
above — Mr.  Sydney  Smith. 


AMERICA. 


Anqrt  tongues  are  warring  with  thee,— arrows  flying 

thick  as  hail,  ,     .  ,. 

Beaten  like  the  Black  thou  scomest,  or  the  wheat  be- 
neath the  flail ; 
Still  the  giant  Tree  is  standing,  that  thy  eariy  greatness 

set 
And  I  hold  unto  the  faith—thou  wilt  reclaim  thy  Glory 

yet. 
For  I  cannot  but  remember  how  in  years  long  past  away, 
It  was  thou  who  shed  o'er  dying  eyes  the  light  of  dawn- 
ing day ; 
It  was  thou  who  winged  young  panting  hearts,  the  noble 

and  the  free, 
With  the  dreams,  (oh,  were  they  dreams  1)  of  a  happier 

world  to  be  1 
Where  the  living  soul,  bestowed  of  Heaven,  should  reckon 

in  its  worth. 
As  a  patent  of  nobility,  the  fairest  on  the  earth : 
Where  the  nations  tired  of  senseless  rule,  might  joyAilly 

behold 
A  People  all  of  Kings,  crowned  with  richer  wealth  than 

gold. 
And  though  no  Poet  then  hadst  thou  to  glorify  thy  fame, 
Thy  deeds  were  Poems,  that  could  light  dead  words  with 

living  flame : 
Columbia  sang  each  western  breeze,  while  hearts  as  true 

as  brave 
Leapt— like  the  young  roe  o'er  the  rill— to  greet  thee 

o'er  the  wave ; 
Where  thy  flag— then  nobly  worn  as  won— was  hailed 

with  holy  mirth. 
As  the  starry  spangled  symbol  of  a  heaven  to  come  on 

earth; 
Where  man  as  man  should  reverence  have,  no  pride  of 

birth  t'  enthral. 
For  God's  own  love  who  made  us  with  his  image  stamp'd 

on  all. 
♦  •  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Hark  !  hark  !    They  scoff,  they  jeer,  they  laugh,—**  His 

image  1    In  the  dust ! 
With  clutching  hand  I    With  eye  that  twins  a  felon's, 

for  its  trust  1 
The  brag  of  Freedom  on  his  tongue,  *  Slave  *  branded  on 

hisbrowr* 
For  Mammon  hath  avenged  the  negro;  thon'rt  hit  negro 

now! 
Alas  I  Hope  turns  away,  to  take  with  bitterness  her  part, 
While  thinking  of  thee  as  thou  wert,  to  see  thee  as  thou 

art: 
The  pattern  of  our  nation  once,  thou  temp'st  them  to 

disown 
Their  ancient  boast  as  Englishmen, — ^to  kick  thee,  now 

thou  'rt  down  t 
While  servile  throngs  of  hireling  tongues  fall  in  to  swell 

the  cry. 
That  strives  (God  knows  in  vain  !)  to  blast  the  name  of 

liberty. 


Of  her,  the  radiant  angel  that  rock'd  thy  cradle  days, 
Whose  voice,  among  thy  morning  stars,  sang  forth  m 
sweetest  praise. 

Say  not  the  fault  is  fault  of  few,  that  partial  bluM 

should  fall : 
Till  purified  your  lazar-house,  the  plague-spot  is  on  ns  all  I 
Oh,  foolish,  in  a  fancy  crazed,  to  think  belief  should  wait 
On  the  worth  of  a  whole  nation,  lackeys  to  a  felon  state !  ^ 
•  *  *  •  * 

No  smarting  creditor  appeals,  wit-sharpen'd  by  his  want, 
Whose  private  purse's  emptiness  is  measnre  of  his  taoot; 
But  one  who  owns  the  early  debt,  now  render'd  back  in 

tears, 
For  all  those  precious  golden  hopes  you  gave  in  fomcr 

years. 

Have  pity,  oh,  have  pity,  on  the  noble  blood  thou  hast 

shed. 
On  the  memory  of  thy  pilgrims,  thy  warrior  sages  dead! 
Have  pity  on  thy  living  sons,  the  Great — ^alas  !  the  few 
Whose  eyes  are  flame  with  burning  shame,  at  the  deeds 

that  ye  can  do  I 

Such  pity— (it  were  better  than  to  doom  them  tobchoM 
The  birthright  of  their  Land  of  Promise  bartering  for 

gold)- 
Such  pity  as  the  Hebrew  mothers  show'd  theur  little  ones; 
The  pity  without  hope — that  wrack'd  out  Ufe  upon  the 

stoues  I 

Go  I  plunge  your  brutal  knives  deep,  deep— find  out  tbe 

fount  within 
Those  noble  hearts,  whence  mounts  the  blood  that  bliish» 

at  your  sin  : 
And,  if  you  dare  go  near  h%9  grave,  then  lay  them  side 

by  side, 
With  Him,  the  Irreproachable — your  country's  hallow'd 

pride. 

His  ashes  stir  ! — is  it  to  hail  the  dead  whose  hearts  were 

true ! 
No  !  for  your  living  crowds  are  fWse — ^too  many  for  too 

few ! 
The  earth  upheaves — asunder  breaks  the  craven^coverM 

sod — 
He  rises  with  the  might  of  one  approved  and  blest  of 

God! 

The  delegate  of  Him  who  weighs  the  mountains  in  hit 

hand; 
Of  Him  before  whose  countenance  no  sinner's  soul  caa 

stand  : 
He  questions  of  the  glory  that  he  left  the  land  in  trust: 
— The  corpses  of  your  dead  are  all  to  answer— "It  U 

dustl" 
But  there  's  life  within  the  tree  that  thy  early  greatness 

set. 
And  I  hold  unto  the  faith— Thou  wilt  reclaim  thy  glory 

yet. 

S.V. 
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There  Ib  nothing  which  strikes  a  stranger,  on  his 
firet  arri?al  in  Liyerpool,  so  much  as  the  grand 
snreep  and  rapid  current  of  the  river,  together  with 
the  busy  scene  which  its  surface  perpetually  pre- 
sents. The  Mersey,  at  Liverpool,  is  ahout  a  mile 
wide ;  its  banks  are,  on  one  side,  those  spacious 
docks  which  assemble  the  vessels  of  all  nations, 
and  which  stretch  about  three  miles  up  and  down 
from  the  town,  and  yet  are  still  extending  :  and  on 
the  other  side  are  seen  numerous  clusters  of  houses, 
having  the  appearance  of  patches  of  town  thrown 
at  random  into  the  country,  and  which  are  for  the 
most  part  residences  of  Liverpool  merchants,  and 
of  those  small  tradespeople  who  soon  spring  up  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  dwelling-houses  of  the 
gentry.  These  patches  of  town  extend  for  many 
miles  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  ;  each 
cluster,  or  ferry  as  it  is  called,  having  a  distinct 
name,  and  set  of  small  steamers,  which  ply  between 
it  and  the  most  central  of  the  quays  on  the  Liver- 
pool side  of  the  river.  By  this  means,  there  is  a 
continnal  passing  to  and  fro  from  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  river  ;  and  these  ferry  steamers  are 
in  general  crowded  with  passengers,  although  they 
cross  and  recross  very  often — every  quarter,  or  at 
most  half-hour,  to  each  different  ferry.  I  have 
seen  sometimes  about  two  hundred  sail  of  vessels 
lying  out  of  the  docks  anchored,  and,  of  course, 
keeping  very  steady — ^floating  with  the  greatest 
composure  and  dignity  ;  while  these  little  steamers 
send  about  among  them  like  so  many  little 
imps :  and,  indeed,  they  frequently  appear  to  be 
driven  by  some  very  whimsical  and  fantastic,  as 
^eli  as  impetuous  force :  for  there  is  a  strong  cur- 
rent and  rapid  tide  in  the  river ;  and  when  these 
tnro  combine,  the  little  steamers  are  often  hurried 
down  the  river  with  frightful  rapidity.  Even  if 
the  steamer  is  bound  for  a  ferry  which  is  down  the 
river  a  little  way  as  well  as  across,  it  must,  in 
such  a  case,  commence  proceedings  by  steaming  a 
little  way  up  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  gets  into  the  mid- 
stream, it  is  seized  and  hurried  away  down  like  an 
arrow,  and  sometimes  carried  past  its  destination 
Wore  its  utmost  labour  can  force  it  through  the 
strong  mid  current  and  into  the  smoother  water 
near  the  opposite  shore. 

It  is  here  among  the  docks,  on  the  river,  or  along 
the  opposite  shore,  that  all  the  poetry  of  Liverpool 
is  to  be  found  :  for  the  town  itself  is  singularly  de- 
ficient in  old  and  romantic  associations.  It  has  no 
place  in  the  history  of  the  long  past.  It  is  to  the 
great  towns  of  Europe  what  America  is  to  the  great 
nations  of  Europe.  It  is,  in  short,  a  parvenu,  won- 
derful in  its  riches  and  prosperity ;  altogether  lack- 
ing, however,  those  indescribable  but  fascinating 
graces  which  the  imagination  bestows  so  liberally 
on  the  ancient  race,  however  decayed,  or  the  ancient 
city,  however  fallen.  But  there  is,  certainly,  a 
grandeur  and  magnificence  in  the  spaciousness, 
strength,  and  great  extent  of  the  docks,  which  in 
some  degree  supplies  the  place  of  those  venerable 
remains  of  antiquity,  the  romance  of  which  one 
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desiderates  so  much  in  this  worldly-minded,  money- 
making  city.  The  vast  strength  of  those  works- 
founded,  apparently,  with  immoveable  firmness  on 
the  unstable  sand — which  have  been  erected  to 
save  the  vessels  within  them  from  the  fuiy  of  the 
tempest  when  it  rages  without,  gives  one  very  high 
ideas  of  the  power  of  '^  Man  the  worker ; "  and 
there  is  even  an  elegance  in  the  wideness  and 
spaciousness  of  those  roads  which  intersect  the 
docks,  and  which  are  so  roomy  that  they  are  rarely 
or  never  blocked  up  by  the  innumerable  wagons, 
carts,  and  carriages  which  are  continually  travers- 
ing them. 

Here,  also,  one  continually  comes  across  groups 
of  sailors,  some  natives  of  our  own  country,  and 
others  of  many  various  foreign  climes  ;  and  these 
give  great  interest  to  the  scene ;  suggesting  many 
thoughts,  by  their  outlandish  and  weather-beaten 
aspects,  of  that  strange  course  of  life — which,  in 
spite  of  all  its  hardships,  seems  possessed  of  such 
irresistible  charms  to  those  sons  of  the  ocean—* 
at  once  unsettled  and  monotonous,  wild  with  ad- 
venture, and  tiresome  from  confinement.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  such  docks  as  those  of  Liverpool, 
surrounded  by  ships  which  carry  the  merchandise 
of  all  nations,  that  one  becomes  most  fully  alive 
to  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter.  Doubtless, 
we  knew  before,  that  the  seemingly  impassable 
barrier  of  the  ocean  had,  by  the  ingenuity  of  man, 
become  the  highway  of  nations ;  but  here  our  eyes 
see  it,  and  the  knowledge  we  obtain  by  sight  is 
always  clearest ;  it  is  not  the  ignorant  alone  whose 
^eyes  are  more  learned  than  their  ears." 

Here  are  to  be  seen  in  perfection  all  those  inven- 
tions by  which  man,  if  he  cannot  command  the 
obedience  of  the  winds  and  waves,  succeeds  at 
least  in  baffling  their  power ;  inventions  by  which 
he  brings  far-off  countries  almost  to  his  very  door, 
and  ensures  such  a  regularity  of  communication 
with  them,  that  the  wife  becomes  anxious,  the 
more  temporary  partner  uneasy,  if  the  looked-for 
letter  is  delayed  beyond  the  day,  almost  the  hour, 
when  it  became  due.  Neither  is  it  the  inhabi- 
tariis  of  Liverpool  alone,  but  of  all  England,  and 
even  diflFerent  parts  of  Europe,  who  depend  for 
intelligence,  friendly,  commercial,  or  political,  upon 
those  noble  steamers  which  have  hitherto  rather 
"  bettered"  than  disappointed  expectation.  What 
a  change  since  the  first  bold  navigators  of  the 
Atlantic  crept  with  slow  and  painful  progress 
towards  the  beautiful  islands  and  vast  continents 
of  the  New  World! 

Beyond  the  river  and  docks,  however,  nothing 
in  Liverpool  strikes  us  as  being  romantic  or  poetic ; 
all  else  is  every-day  and  common-place.  Most  of 
the  streets  ai«  narrow,  and  the  lines  in  which  they 
run  are  chaiiacterized  by  the  most  extreme  irregu- 
larity ;  some  of  them  taking  such  odd  and  erratic 
turns  and  windings,  as  fairly  to  puzzle  a  stranger. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  have  a 
very  slight,  unsubstantial  appearance ;  they  look 
like  toy-houses ;  and  it  certainly  is  well  they  are 
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generally  arranged  together  in  rows,  for  the  wind 
sometimes  blows  very  fiercely  here,  and  I  doubt 
if  the  houses  would  stand  securely  without  the 
support  they  afford  each  other.  Nor  are  there 
many  very  fine  public  buildings  about  Liyerpool. 
The  Exchange  and  Town-hall  are  handsome,  sub- 
stantial-looking buildings,  but  not  at  all  i^mark- 
able  for  architectural  beauty.  The  Post-K>f&Ge 
and  Custom-house  (which  are  contained  in  one 
building)  have  more  pretension,  but,  in  my  eyes, 
are  tasteless,  heavy,  and  clumsy ;  however,  I  must 
confess  I  have  heard  this  building  much  admired 
by  others,  who  substituted  for  the  epithets  I  have 
bestowed  upon  it  the  more  agreeable  ones  of  chaste 
and  massive.  The  buildings  which  are  most  ad- 
mired, are  the  Collegiate  Institution  and  St.  Luke's 
Church,  both  of  them  handsome  and  symmetrical : 
the  first  of  the  Tudor-Gothic  style,  and  the 
second  of  the  Grothic  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
There  is  at  present  a  building  in  progress — ^new 
Court-houses — which  promises  fiiirly  to  be  a  taste- 
ful structure  of  a  Grecian  order.  These  indicate 
an  improvement  in  taste,  being  the  most  recent  as 
well  as  the  most  beautiful  of  the  public  buildings. 
The  shops  in  the  principal  streets  are  remarkably 
gay,  and  even  splendid,  and  often  display  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  beautiful  goods  from  the  windows, 
to  attract,  if  possible,  the  belles  and  beaux  who 
frequently  perambulate  these  streets,  which  are 
the  most  fashionable  for  a  promenade.  Many  is 
{he  wistful  glance  that  is  cast  from  time  to  time 
at  the  lustrous  silks,  the  rich  furs,  and  sparkling 
jewellery  which  are  there  to  be  seen  arranged  in 
such  tempting  order,  or  such  gay  profusion. 

There  is  one  of  the  customs  of  this  town  which 
strikes  one  at  first  with  peculiar  horror,  and  to 
which  I  am  persuaded  no  familiarity  of  use  can 
ever  reconcile  a  thinking  mind.  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  practice  in  any  other  town,  although 
I  am  told  that  this  is  not  the  only  place  where  it 
prevails.  It  is  this  :  converting  the  churchyards 
into  thoroughfares — not  by  leaving  a  path  between 
the  graves,  but  by  driving  right  over  them.  The 
parish  church  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  yard 
crowded  with  graves,  and  there  is  no  way  into  it 
save  over  the  tomb-stones.  This  seems  bad  enough; 
but  it  is  absolutely  nothing  when  compared  with  St. 
Nicholas's,  where  there  is  a  thoroughfare  over  the 
graves,  not  only  to  the  church,  but  through  the  yard 
from  one  street  to  another,  every  day  of  the  week. 
At  the  four  corners  of  this  churchyard  are  four 
open  gates,  through  which  there  pours  a  constant 
succession  of  passengers,  crossing  each  other  in  all 
directions :  on  a  damp  day  the  tomb-stones  pre- 
sent quite  the  appearance  of  a  dirty,  muddy  pave- 
ment. At  one  corner  of  this  desecrated  cemetery 
there  stands  a  tavern,  which  seems  very  well  fre- 
quented, and  out  of  which,  or  into  which,  one  can 
only  step  over  graves:  its  entrance  is  from  the 
churchyard,  and  the  graves  are  close  up  to  its 
walls  and  door.  It  seems  a  wonder  that  even  the 
heedlessness  produced  by  old  custom  could  blind 
people  to  the  indecency  of  such  a  practice. 

One  of  the  sights  here  is  the  largest  provision 
market,  and  the  proper  time  to  see  it  is  on  a 
Saturday  morning ;  at  which  time  all  the  world 


seems  to  be  laying  in  stores  for  the  ensuing  week. 
About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  you  may  see, 
in  every  street  leading  from  the  market,  a  siieain 
of  porters,  (mostly  women,)  with  baskets  on  their 
heads,  carrying  home  the  meat,  fish,  and  vege- 
tables, which  have  already  been  purchased ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  contrary  stream  of  Uie  more 
tardy  housekeepers,  hurrying  to  the  market  to 
provide  themselves  with  those  highly  necessary 
articles.  This  market  is  a  large  oblong  eoverf^ 
building,  traversed  lengthwise  by  five  avenues,  on 
each  side  of  which  the  different  stalls  are  laid  out ; 
and  these  long  avenues  are  again  intersected  at 
convenient  intervals  by  others,  which  cross  them 
at  right  angles ;  but  along  these  there  are  no  stalls: 
they  are  there  merely  that  the  purchaser  may  be 
able  to  pass  from  one  of  the  principal  avenues  to 
another,  without  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  very 
end  of  the  market  before  he  can  do  so.  In  this 
market  the  purchaser  can  be  supplied  with  eToy 
different  sort  of  provisions, — ^meat,  fowls,  game, 
butter,  cheese,  ham ;  every  different  sort  of  vege- 
table and  fruit ;  everything,  in  short,  save  fi^ ; 
which  is  to  be  had  in  a  smaller  building  of  the 
same  kind,  which  is  close  at  hand,  and  which  L« 
entirely  given  up  to  the  different  sorts  of  fish  and 
shell-fish,  offered  for  sale  by  merchants,  who  an 
not  nearly  so  picturesque  in  their  appearance  as 
some  of  the  dealers  in  such  commodities  I  have 
seen  in  other  cities.  One  of  the  long  avenues  nins 
quite  through  the  middle  of  the  market ;  and  as  it 
is  very  wide,  and  the  stalls  at  each  side  are  allotted 
to  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  which  are  gene^ 
ally  arranged  in  a  tasteful  manner,  it  is  a  veiy 
pleasant  walk  indeed.  The  other  avenues  will,  I 
daresay,  present  as  fine  an  appearance  to  those 
who  are  connossieurs  in  roasts  of  beef,  gigots  of 
mutton,  &c. ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  never  coaU 
take  much  pleasure  in  seeing  that  sort  of  food  till 
it  was  cooked,  and  I  was  hungry.  What  an  idea 
it  gives  one  of  the  consumptive  powers  of  a  gTe»t 
town,  to  see  so  large  a  building, — and  there  are 
several  smaller  ones  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
—crowded  from  morning  till  night  with  purchasers 
of  eatables,  at  least  two  days  m  the  week ;  for 
Wednesday  is  also  a  market  day,  and  there  are 
occasional  purchasers  every  day  besides.  SatQ^ 
day  seems,  however,  to  be  the  grand  day ;  everyone 
having  as  good  a  dinner  as  possible  on  Sunday, 
being  able  that  day  to  enjoy  themselves  most  lei- 
surely. The  dealers  in  the  market,  as  well  as  the 
traders  in  the  shops,  seldom  appear  anxloos  tv) 
conciliate  a  new  customer.  Occasionally  they  an 
well-bred,  and  occasionally  very  impudent;  hot  the 
average  treatment  a  purchaser  meets  with  is  a  veiy 
provoking  sort  of  indifference  whether  he  is  pleM'J 
or  displeased,  whether  he  will  purchase  or  not 
In  short,  the  dealer  looks  as  if  he  were  saying,  **! 
don't  care  a  fig  for  you."  It  is  hard  to  say  from 
what  this  disagreeable  manner  in  the  shopkeepen 
proceeds.  It  may  be  that  they  are  generally  ^^ 
to  do  in  the  world ;  and  the  natural  bold  inde- 
pendence of  John  Bull's  character  may  tak«  thi^ 
form  in  those  who  receive  but  an  indifferent  edoca- 
tion,  and  who,  besides,  rather  plume  themselres  on 
their  own  importance  as  **  sponsible''  people. 
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The  confident,  self-possessed,  lather  brisk  car- 
mge  of  tbe  better  dressed  of  the  people  who  are  to 
be  seen  going  about  on  the  streets,  corresponds,  in 
some  degree,  with  the  nianner  of  the  shopkeepers; 
thejr  look  as  if  they  had  neither  a  particularly 
humble  opinion  of  themselres,  nor  a  particularly 
high  one  of  anybody  else.  But  the  population  is 
of  a  very  motley  character,  descending  from  almost 
princely  wealth  to  the  most  wretched  poverty ;  so 
that  the  peculiar  carriage  I  have  mentioned  is 
often  modified,  and  in  the  poorer  districts  entirely 
diflsppears.  There  the  people  have  of  late  years 
been  too  much  bowed  down  by  the  most  wretched 
porerty,  to  retain  much  of  that  brisk  confidence  of 
manner  which  I  have  remarked  in  their  more  com- 
fortable townsmen. 

It  is  hazdly  credible  to  what  an  extent  may  be 
found  in  Liverpool  the  most  wretched  poverty  oo- 
existent  with  the  most  abundant  wealth.  Here 
may  be  seen  some  of  those  merchants  who  are  like 
the  pxinces  of  the  earth  in  the  multitude  of  their 
riches ;  but,  alas!  here  also  may  be  seen  many  of 
the  workers  of  our  race  reduced  to  beg,  and  to  beg 
in  vain— 


*  a  brother  of  tlie  earth 


To  give  them  leave  to  toil." 

It  is  true  that  this  is  the  case  with  every  lai^ge  city ; 
bnt  that  makes  it  only  the  more  mournful,  and  the 
more  necessary  to  be  recalled  to  our  minds.  We 
are  too  apt  to  forget,  that  in  such  a  town  as  this 
there  are  always  nun^bers  of  working  people  who 
do  not  know  in  the  morning  where  or  how  they 
are  to  get  a  single  meal  for  the  day ;  most  of  their 
clothing  sold  or  pawned,  to  procure  a  little  bread, 
necessarily  a  very  temporary  resource;  living  in 
crowded  houses  or  cellars,  destitute  of  furniture, 
and  of  every  comfort;  and  gradually  worn  to  de- 
q)air  and  death,  by  so  wretched  a  destitution  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Neither  are  these  the  off- 
Kourings  of  the  people,  but  men  inclined  to  be 
honest  and  industrious,  althopgh  the  bad  arrange- 
ments of  society  may  have  reduced  then^  to  beg- 
guy,  or  even  to  crime,  for  the  support  pf  a  most 
miserable  and  precarious  existence. 

It  is  certain  that  these  unfortunate  creatures 
have  hitherto  borne  the  privations  of  their  hapless 
lot  with  most  exemplary  patience;  so  much  so, 
that,  although  their  hardships  were  suspected  dur- 
ing the  late  depression  of  trade,  the  extremity  of 
them  was  not  imagined,  and  could  hardly  be  be- 
lieved, even  when  proved  in  the  most  conclusive 
manner,  in  the  course  of  an  inquiry  instituted  by 
the  Liverpool  Anti-monopoly  Association,  ably  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  John  Finch,  and  published  under  the 
^iih  of  Suaisties  of  VamhaU  Ward.  But,  although 
the  patience  and  submission  of  these  unfortunate 
people  have  in  general  been  very  surprising,  there 
l»4ve  yet  been  occasional  mutterings  and  murmurs, 
slewing  distinctly  enough,  that  there  is  here  and 
there  a  spirit  which  might  become  dangerous,  if  it 
were  only  a  little  more  widely  diffused  than  it 
a»ppily  is  at  present.  Woodside— which  is  the 
wy  immediately  opposite  the  most  central  part 
of  Liverpool— has  recently  sprung  up  very  rapidly, 
having  become  a  fi»vourite  place  of  residence  for  the 


merchants  of  Liverpool.  The  roads  there  had  never 
been  properly  made,  so  that  the  cartage  and  traffic 
consequent  upon  rapid  building  soon  cut  them  up 
so  much,  that  they  became  wretchedly  bad.  And 
so  they  continued  till  a  period  of  alarming  distress 
among  the  labourers,  who  had  been  attracted  to 
Woodside  by  its  rapid  growth,  suggested  to  the 
wealthier  classes  there,  the  idea  of  getting  up  a  sub- 
scription for  the  purpose  of  giving  work,  in  mak- 
ing the  roads,  to  the  unemployed.  A  shilling  a- 
day  was  to  be  the  rate  of  payment ;  and  many  of 
these  poor  people  were  very  glad  and  even  grate- 
ful to  get  this  work  to  do.  There  were,  however, 
a  few  sullen  souls,  who  muttered  that  they  would 
rather  starve  than  do  hard  work  for  a  shilling  a- 
day,  to  make  good  roads  for  the  gentry.  The 
gentry  were  very  indifferent^  thinking  doubtless, 
that  in  aland  of  freedom  likethi8,it  would  be  a  hard 
case  if  a  man  were  not  allowed  to  starve  if  he  chose. 

A  very  great  proportion  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation is  Irish,  but  mixed  up  with  English,  Welsh, 
and  Scotch ;  indeed,  the  entire  population  of  all 
ranks  is  of  so  very  motley  a  description,  that  this 
cannot  be  accounted  a  fair  specimen  of  an  English 
town.  The  great  number  of  labouring  Irish— of 
whon^  there  is  a  constant  influx — ^must  help  very 
much  to  bring  down  the  rate  of  wages :  for  these 
people  will  work  for  next  to  nothing,  being  ac- 
customed to  such  a  low  standard  of  comfort  in 
their  own  country ;  and  they  also  increase  the 
distress  consequent  upon  any  scarcity  of  work  to 
a  vast  extent.  And  yet  when  one  sees  the  great 
flocks  of  Irish  pigs  and  droves  of  oxen  which  are 
constantly  arriving  here,  and  the  quantities  of 
fowls,  butter,  eggs,  and  different  sorts  of  provisions 
with  which  they  regularly  supply  the  market,  one 
can  hardly  help  acknowledging  that  the  people  are 
very  right  to  follow  all  these  good  things  here, 
since  it  cannot  be  managed  that  they  may  remain 
and  eat  them  peaceably  at  home.  As  it  is,  they 
don't  manage  to  get  much  of  them  even  here. 

There  is  an  evident  symptom  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  of  all  ranks  in  this 
commercial  town,  in  the  preternatural  abundance 
of  those  certain  tokens  of  uncomfortable  and  pre- 
carious living — pawn-brokers'  shops.  £ven  in  very 
respectable-looking  streets,  where  one  would  have 
been  far  enough  from  suspecting  such  a  thing,  the 
three  golden  balls  are  never  far  off ;  and  in  the 
more  densely-peopled  districts  they  are  to  be  seen 
at  every  turn ;  one  can  hardly  ever  get  out  of  sight 
of  them.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Utese  resources 
of  the  miserable  may  have  sprung  up  more  abun- 
dantly in  the  recent  years  of  distress ;  but  of  this 
I  have  no  means  of  judging;  perhaps  the  large 
number  of  sailors— generally  so  thoughtless  and 
extravagant — necessarily  frequenting  so  great  a 
sea-port,  may  in  part  account  for  the  circuniistance. 
However  that  may  be,  the  sort  of  articles  displayed 
in  some  of  these  shops,  indicate  pretty  surely  that 
it  is  not  by  any  means  the  lowest  class  of  society 
that  alone  have  recourse  to  them.  Froip.  this  I 
judge,  that  many  of  the  members  of  the  middle 
class  in  Liverpool  are  quite  as  far  from  that  '^  sober 
certainty,"  which  is  almost  necessary  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  as  their  brethren  the  labourers  are 
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from  being  competently  supplied  with  food,  clothes, 
and  shelter. 

Almost  all  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  the  town 
being  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persnasiony  their 
numbers  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
extreme  bitterness  of  religious  feeling  which  is 
here  but  too  evident  between  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant. The  more  equal  two  differing  parties  are 
to  each  other  in  number  and  strength,  the  more 
zealous  generally  is  the  contention  between  them. 
If  the  dominant  party  be  very  much  superior  to 
the  other,  it  will  regard  its  opponent  with  a  quiet 
contempt^  and  soon  forget  so  insignificant  an  an- 
tagonist ;  and  the  weaker  party  silently  acquies- 
cing in  a  supremacy  which  it  finds  it  cannot  pre- 
vent, ceases  to  think  of  opposition,  and  neither 
party  is  exasperated  into  that  bitterness  of  spirit 
which  too  often  accompanies  the  slightest  religious 
differences.  But  when  the  parties  are  more  equally 
matched,  the  case  is  usually  very  different;  and  so 
it  is  here.  Not  that  the  Catholics  are  by  any 
means  equal  to  the  Protestants,  but  that  they  are 
much  more  formidable  in  number  than  in  most 
other  cities  in  the  kingdom ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  their  numbers,  is  the  dislike  with 
which  they  are  regarded  by  the  more  bigoted  Pro- 
testants. Not  only  is  there  a  service  of  thanks- 
giving in  all  the  churches  of  the  Establishment  on 
the  famous  fifth  of  November,  for  the  providen- 
tial escape  of  the  nation  from  the  horrors  of  Popish 
ascendancy,  but  all  the  vulgar  rejoicing,  firing 
cannon,  ringing  bells,  &c.,  is  still  kept  up  as  if  for 
the  express  purpose  of  teasing  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Nor  b  this  ringing  of 
bells  a  matter  merely  of  old  use  and  wont,  about 
which  nobody  cares — ^the  meaning  of  which  is 
hardly  known  :  it  is  set  about  very  deliberately ; 
for  it  is  not  very  long  ago  since  some  one  ventured 
to  doubt  the  propriety  of  it,  and  it  was  decided  to 
be  perfectly  proper,  and  ordered,  to  be  continued. 
The  invectives  pronounced  against  the  Catholics 
by  one  of  the  most  popular  clergymen  of  Liver- 
pool, and  who  owes  part  of  his  popularity  at  least 
to  those  invectives,  savours  not  a  little  of  perse- 
cution ;  and  is  not  therefore  by  any  means  the  most 
likely  method  which  might  be  thought  of  for  re- 
covering them  from  what  appears  to  us  Protestants 
to  be  their  superstitious  practices. 

This  religious  party-spirit  is,  perhaps,  but  a 
phase  of  the  party-spirit  of  politics — for  the  ex- 
treme Protestant  is  also  the  extreme  Conservative 
party;  and  in  no  town  does  party  spirit  carry 
people  farther  than  in  Liverpool.  What  induces 
a  commercial  town  such  as  this  to  send  to  parlia- 
ment two  Tory  and  monopoly  members?  The 
spirit  of  party.  Even  the  circumstance  that  many 
of  the  merchants  are  more  or  less  interested  in  the 
West  Indian  and  Canadian  monopolies,  seems 
altogether  insufficient  to  account  for  it.  The 
great  increase  in  the  carrying  trade  between  this 
and  foreign  countries,  which  would  be  the  certain 
result  of  the  abolition  of  the  restrictions  on  com- 
merce, would,  to  all  reasonable  appearance,  be 
much  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchants  of 
Liverpool — a  benefit,  too,  in  which  the  whole 
country  would  share— than  the  retention  of  any 


unfair  advantages,  most  certainly  injurious  to  the 
community  at  large,  and  of  very  doubtful  utility 
even  to  the  monopolists  themselves.  I  daresay 
there  is  not  one  of  the  monopolist  and  Conserva- 
tive merchants  who  is  not  reidly  swayed  by  a  re- 
gard to  what  he  considers  his  own  and  his  party 
interests:  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  done  with  so  utter 
an  unconsciousness,  that  the  individuals  experi- 
ence but  little  difficulty  in  persuading  ihemtdtu 
at  least,  that  they  are  actuated  by  no  motives  sate 
the  purest  and  most  patriotic.  Such  is  the  amaz- 
ing power  of  selfishness,  combined  with  party 
spirit,  to  blind  the  human  understanding. 

One  reason  why  Liverpool  returns  monopolist 
members  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  con- 
stituency is  none  of  the  purest.  Many  of  the 
voters  consider  their  votes  as  their  own  private 
property,  and  are  quite  unconscious  of  any  wrong 
in  disposing  of  them  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
appears  to  them  in  the  light  of  a  sort  of  good«  at- 
tached to  the  possession  of  a  house  of  a  certain 
value  ;  and  accordingly  they  see  no  harm  in  mak- 
ing the  most  of  it,  which  they  foolishly  imagine 
they  do  when  they  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder: 
thus  their  folly  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
wickedness  of  the  wealthy.  Which  of  them  is 
most  to  blame  is  hard  to  say ;  but  both  of  them 
are  worthy  of  a  much  more  disgraceful  punish- 
ment than  is  ever  iniiicted.  Even  public  opinion 
seldom  lifts  its  voice  very  loudly  against  such  cul- 
prits. A  laugh  rather  against  the  exposure,  than 
the  thing  itself,  is  all  that  the  corrupt  politician 
has  to  dread.  The  offence  is  regarded  rather  as 
conventional  than  moral.  There  is  very  little  of 
earnest  conviction  that  tlie  power  of  voting  is  a 
sacred  trust  reposed  by  society  in  the  individaal, 
which  he  is  bound  to  exercise  with  a  most  con- 
scientious regard  to  the  public  good ;  and  that, 
consequently,  it  is  as  base  to  tempt  a  voter  to  be- 
tray this  sacred  trust,  as  it  is  in  the  voter  to  yield 
to  the  temptation.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  the  voters  were  even  more  corrupt  than 
they  are  now ;  in  fact,  the  old  constituency  are  the 
dregs  which  have  communicated  a  portion  of  their 
poison  to  the  enlarged  body, — ^what  are  called  the 
old  freemen  being  the  most  venal  and  worthless  of 
the  voters.  The  qualification  of  these  old  fireemen 
is,  either  that  they  are  the  sons  of  freemen,  or 
that  they  have  served  an  apprenticeship  to  certain 
of  the  trades — with  freemen  ;  their  masters  having 
been  made  freemen,  I  suppose,  by  serving  a  simi- 
lar apprenticeship  in  their  youth.  It  was  at- 
tempted to  disfranchise  them  at  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill ;  but  a  hard  struggle  was  made  in 
their  behalf,  and  they  were  allowed  to  retain  pri- 
vileges which,  it  was  generally  thought,  they  both 
had  abused  in  times  past,  and  would  abuse  for  the 
future.  A  great  many  of  these  men  are  ship-€a^ 
penters,  and,  by  banding  together,  they  used  often 
to  make  something  very  handsome  by  their  votes; 
but  their  vocation  in  that  line  has  been  greatly 
damaged :  the  glorious  days  of  rampant  and  un- 
blushing bribery  have  now  happily  passed  away. 
I  have  been  told  by  a  gentleman  who  interested 
himself  in  a  recent  election  here,  that  he  has  seen 
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half  a  dozen  of  these  precious  freemen  come  to  a 
committee-room,  and  offer  their  votes  for  five 
pounds  a-piece,  which  heing  refused  them,  they 
gradaally  came  down  in  their  demands  till  at  last 
they  would  have  been  content  to  sell  them  for  the 
Teiy  moderate  price  of  a  glass  of  ale !  At  the 
very  last  election,  several  of  the  voters  declared  to 
one  of  the  persons  who  canvassed  them,  that  they 
would  not  vote  at  all  under  ten  pounds !  Even  a 
small  proportion  of  voters  such  as  these,  may 
assist  us  in  solving  the  apparent  difficulty  of  Liver- 
pool sendingtwo'monopolistmembersto  parliament. 
It  is  surprising  what  a  small  quantity  of  roguery  is 
necesBary  to  nullify  a  great  deal  of  honesty. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  Liverpool  is  the  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, which  is  a  much  more  extensive  concern  than 
its  name  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Its  existence 
commenced,  indeed,  as  a  simple  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution,— ^that  is,  an  evening  school  for  mechanics 
and  tradesmen,  and  as  such,  I  believe,  it  is  quite 
unrivalled ;  every  branch  of  education  being  there 
taught  to  willing  and  earnest  learners,— of  all 
ages,  and  of  every  different  craft.  A  falJier  may 
sometimes  be  seen  there  sitting  side  by  side  with 
his  grown*up  sons,  not  listening  to  popular — and 
therefore  so  far  superficial — lectures,  but  all  ap- 
plyinf^  their  minds  diligently  to  study,  and  sub- 
mitting with  docility  to  the  directions  of  their 
skilful  teachers.  The  departments  of  English, 
writing,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  modelling,  me- 
chanical and  figure  drawing,  are  all  crowded  with 
pupils,  mostly  of  the  working  class,  who  are  provid- 
ed with  instructions  at  a  very  low  rate  of  payment. 
The  number  of  pupils  averages  three  hundred,  and 
about  twenty  teachers  are  engaged  in  their  instruc- 
tion. When  the  eagerness  with  which  the  people 
here  have  availed  themselves  of  this  great  benefit 
is  seen,  it  ought  to  be  an  encouragement  to  similar 
institntions  throughout  the  country,  to  extend  their 
operations,  so  as  to  include  the  practical  teaching 
of  the  most  essential  branches  of  education,  instead 
of  confining  themselves,  as  they  are  too  much  in- 
clined to  do,  to  lectures  on  the  most  flashy  and 
amusing  parts  of  science.  Not  that  I  would  by 
any  means  proscribe  these  ;  they  are  often  the 
means  of  wakening  up  in  the  mind  a  perception  of 
|)eauty  and  adaptation,  which,  besides  its  elevating 
influence,  is  one  of  the  greatest,  and  also  one  of 
the  purest  and  most  innocent  pleasures  which  can 
be  enjoyed  by  a  human  being.  But,  however  de- 
lightful such  pursuits  may  be,  it  is,  one  would 
think,  self-evident,  that  an  educational  institution 
pretendmg  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
classes,  ought  to  direct  itself  in  the  first  degree  to 
tbe  necessaries,  and  only  in  the  second  to  the 
luxuries  of  education ;  too  often  the  latter  are 
^gned,  not  only  the  first,  but  the  only  place  in 
such  institutions.  Pursuing  the  more  business- 
like plan,  has  been  one  great  means  of  the  success 
of  the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  Institution. 

By  degrees  have  been  added  to  the  evening 
Bchools  two  day  schools,  one  of  which  is  equally 
crowded  with  the  evening  schools,  by  the  sons  of 
mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  small  shopkeepers, — 
Perhaps  most  of  the  latter ;  and  another  for  the  sons 


of  the  merchants  and  gentry,  which  has  also  flour- 
ished very  well.  These  schools  are  all  kept  quite 
distinct  from  each  other,  but  there  are  popular  lec- 
tures twice  a- week  in  a  large  hall,  to  which  all  the 
pupils  and  members  of  the  Institution  are  ad- 
mitted ;  they  are  all  likewise  allowed  the  use  of  a 
large  and  exceUent  library.  In  both  of  these  last 
advantages  the  fair  sex  is  permitted  to  share, 
and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  takes  advantage  of  the 
permission.  It  lias  been  decided  lately  that  the 
same  machinery  of  government  which  manages  all 
these,  shall  also  undertake  the  management  of  a 
school  for  girls :  a  building  has  been  appropriated, 
and  arrangements  are  going  on  busily  for  its  being 
opened  in  August. 

This  Institution  goes  upon  the  principle  of 
leaving  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  to 
their  parents  and  pastors,  by  which  means  every 
sect  can,  without  any  compromise  of  conscience, 
partake  of  its  benefits.  This  principle,  however, 
has  been  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of  enmity  being 
shown  to  it,  by  the  more  zealous  churchmen ;  and 
latterly  they  have  opened  the  Collegiate  Institu- 
tion, an  establishment  similar  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments to  the  Mechanics',  but  many  of  the  teachers 
in  orders,  all  the  pupils  expected  to  conform  in  some 
measure  to  the  usages  of  the  Establishment,  and 
imderstood  to  be  instructed  in  Church-of-Eng- 
landism,  in  conjunction  with  the  usual  branches 
of  education  ;  an  exception  being  made,  however, 
in  favour  of  those  whose  parents  object  to  their  re- 
ceiving such  instruction,  or  conforming  to  such 
usages.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of  elbow- 
room  in  Liverpool  for  both.  It  was  opened  about 
a  year  ago,  and  public  report  very  much  belied 
the  Directors  and  Committee,  if  they  did  not  use 
as  violent  and  corrupt  means  to  fill  their  schools  as 
were  ever  used  at  a  parliamentary  election  to  return 
"  one  of  our  own  party."  The  only  other  leading 
public  schools  are  those  of  the  Corporation ;  they 
are  scattered  in  different  districts,  and  are  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruction  to  the 
children,,  of  both  sexes,  of  the  labouring  population. 
They  afford  a  good,  plain  education  ;  and  are  sup- 
ported partly  out  of  the  town-dues,  and  partly  by 
the  contributions  of  the  children,  who  pay  l^d. 
each,  per  week.  These  schools  were  formerly  very 
useful,  and  eminently  successful,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  borough,  about  two  years  ago,  re- 
quiring conformity  in  the  pupils  to  some  of  the 
usages  of  the  Established  Church,  the  number  of 
pupils  has  been  very  much  reduced  from  that 
which  used  to  attend  when  the  schools  were 
carried  on  on  a  more  liberal  principle.  A  few 
Protestants  were  excluded  by  this  injudicious  mea- 
sure, but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  Catholics, 
the  very  lowest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  therefore  most  in  want  of  such  advan- 
tages in  education. 

The  nature  of  many  of  the  different  businesses 
carried  on  here— and  the  extent  of  the  trade  is  al- 
most incredible — is  so  favourable  to  wild  specula- 
tion, that  it  requires  a  very  steady,  well-balanced 
mind  to  resist  the  temptation.  Some  of  the  sober- 
looking  merchants  of  Liverpool  are  as  regular 
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gamblers  in  their  bnsiness  transactions^  as  any  of 
their  gayer,  but  less  reputable  brethren  of  the 
turf  or  gaming-table.  There  hare  been  memoirs 
and  autobiographies  by  almost  all  sorts  of  people : 
soldiers,  statesmen,  physicians,  lawyers,  have  all 
shown  us  how  life  appeared  to  them ;  would  that 
some  of  the  Liverpool  merchants  would  speak  out, 
and  let  us  know  **the  secrets  of  their  offices** 
Then  we  would  see  how  the  great  capitalist  who 
can  stand  a  run  of  ill  luck,  and  whose  immense 
trade  gives  him,  in  a  great  measure,  a  command  of 
the  market,  is  certain  of  increasing  his  capital  A 
hundredfold  ;  while  the  merchant  of  more  mode- 
rate fortune  is  ruined  if  he  be  unfortunate  in  two 
or  three  ventures.  Some  of  those  merchants  who 
are  not  possessed  of  very  great  capital,  or  at  least 
who  have  traded  beyond  their  capital,  when  they 
once  get  feirly  into  difficulties,  go  on  getting 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  labyrinth,  with  a  mad 
disregard  of  consequences,  or  a  cool  determination 
to  create  for  themselves  a  fictitious  sort  of  credit 
which  shall  be  useful  to  them  after  the  crash 
which,  they  are  quite  aware,  is  unavoidable ;  it 
being  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  a  failure  in 
an  extensive  business,  and  for  a  large  sum,  is  con- 
sidered more  respectable,  and  the  bankrupt  much 
more  likely  to  engage  again  successfuUy  in  busi- 
ness, than  if  he  had  never  speculated  rashly,  but 
made  a  small  failure  through  unavoidable  misfor- 
tune. Thus  they  extend  their  business  to  the  ut- 
most limits,  eager  for  every  new  connexion,  grasp- 
ing at  every  new  engagement,  although  perfectly 
conscious  that  they  are  losing  by  idmost  every 
transaction.  Neither  does  public  opinion  stamp 
any  very  severe  mark  on  such  shameful  reckless- 
ness or  roguery ;  very  seldom  do  men  of  this  sort 
find  much  difficulty  in  obtaining,  not  only  a  dis- 
charge from  their  creditors,  but  new  and  extensive 
credit  to  enable  them  to  run  oter  again  the  same 
course  of  selfish  and  heedless  dishonesty;  a  dis- 
honesty which,  of  course,  interferes  with  the  profits 
of  the  really  honourable  merchant  engaged  in  bn- 
siness of  the  same  nature ;  and  often  infiicts  irre- 
parable ijbjury  on  the  poorer  sort  of  creditors  who 
lose  by  the  successive  failures.  The  business  ha- 
bits then  are  particularly  keen,  and  the  merchants 
very  much  absorbed  by  their  mercantile  occupa- 
tions, often  of  so  speculating  and  exciting  a  nature. 
Business,  business^  is  to  them  the  great  attraction, « 


—to  draw  them  away  from  which,  some  equally 
strong,  or  stronger,  stimulus  is  required,  such  as 
the  bustle  and  excitement  of  a  contested  election. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  few  of  them  possess 
liny  great  relish  for  the  calm  and  quiet  pleasuies 
of  literature.  In  fact,  the  young  men  gaaerally 
go  into  bnsinetti  before  they  have  acquired 
the  foundation  upon  which  a  love  of  learning 
might  have  been  reared.  The  frequency,  also, 
with  which  individuals  from  the  very  humblest 
and  most  illiterate  ranks  of  society  work  them- 
selves up  to  Wealth,  and,  oonsequentiy,  to  the  vetj 
first  importance  in  the  town,  has  also  a  great  efiiect 
in  forming  the  tone  of  society.  There  can  be  do 
community  more  aristocratic  than  thai  of  Liver- 
pool ;  but  it  is  an  aristocracy  entirely  of  wealth. 
Whether  the  wealth  comet  by  inheritance,  by  na- 
tural shr^dnesB,  or  peculiar  good  luck  ;  whetha 
it  belongs  to  an  intelligent  and  worthy  man,  or 
one  quite  the  teterse,  is  all  the  same :  here  a  man's 
weaUh  and  a  man's  wwih  are  neariy  convertible 
terms,  not  only  in  conversation,  but  in  real  and 
practical  life.  As  soon  as  a  man  acquires  the  r- 
quisite  amount  of  wealth,  he  takes  an  important 
and  prominent  place  iti  the  town,  without  questbs. 
This  state  of  things  naturally  induces  in  young 
men— mixed  up  in  the  bustle  of  the  world  befbiv 
they  have  had  time  to  acquire  better  tastes,  or  a 
Juster  perception  of  solid  worth — a  great  contempt 
for  all  those  talents  and  Sccomplidiments  which 
have  not  money-making  for  their  chief  end  tnd 
aim.  There  being  no  university  ;  no  frumoiis, 
long-established  school  of  any  kind ;  nothing  tn 
draw  together  that  sprinkling  of  literary  men  so 
useful  in  refining  society,  and  which  g^ve  it  a 
charm  which  nothing  else  can  supply,  is  anotherveir 
obvious  reason  for  the  dearth  of  literary  men  in  the 
annals  of  Livetj^ool,  and  the  want  of  literary  taste 
in  its  inhabitants.  There  are,  I  am  aware,  a  hm 
brilliant,  and  many  honourable  exceptions  to  these 
remarks ;  but  I  speak  of  the  general  tone  of  so- 
cial intercourse,  which  is  certainly  none  of  the 
most  brilliant.  This  defect  in  the  tone  of  liver- 
pool  society  may,  in  time,  be  modified  by  means  of 
the  two  great  educational  institutions  I  hare  men- 
tioned ;  but  they  have  not  been  long  enough  estab- 
lished, nor  have  they  acquired  sufficient  weight 
to  have  produced,  as  yet,  any  tery  petoeptihk 
effect. 
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SONNETS. 
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Nor  moon,  pale  traveller,  thro'  red,  stormy  clouds, 

Veiling  ber  visage  wan  in  dismal  mist ; 

Nor  tempest,  sporting  on  the  foamy  breast 
Of  ocean ;  nor  the  withering  touch,  that  shrouds 

In  graveyard  livery  the  young  virgin,  drest 

By  slow  Decay — Death's  handmaid — for  that  rest 
The  tomb  bestows ;  nor  gentle  lily  flower. 
Waning  away  beneath  the  wasting  power 

Of  hidden  worm,  can  match  the  secret  woe 
That  gifted  ^Ajr  sad  fkce  with  sorrow's  dower, 

Andgemm'd  thine  eyes  with  dews,  that  found  their  flow 
In  the  shut  bosom  of  a  nameless  care ; 

Bobbing  thy  cheek  of  health  and  pleasure's  glow, 
To  dress  each  pensive  trait  in  oolours  of  despair. 


Not  moon  'mid  clouds,  nor  tempest-stricken  deep. 

Nor  pale  Consumption's  touch,  nor  blighting  woroL, 
May  bid  the  dewy  orbs  of  pity  weep 

Tears,  purer,  holier,  than  thy  fkded  fbrm 
Drew,  flooding  froim  mine  eyes  ! — Bring,  brii^  to  me 

Hemlock's  chill  juice,  the  fruit  of  nightshade  rad, 

(Whose  bitter  wine  drives  heedless  votaries  flud.) 
To  wrap  in  gloom  remembrance  of  thee. 
And  all  the  dreary  past  1— It  may  not  be  I 

The  flowers  you  nursed  still  blossom ;  the  gaseUe 
You  taught  to  feed  and  frolic  'neath  your  care. 

Gambols  around  me,  and  its  silver  bell 
Makes  melancholy  music  to  mine  ear — 

Adiife  of  aU  the  pasty  and  ber  I  levt4  ieewtlll 
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Mr.  Godlbt  found  Bome  of  his  countrymen 
working  upon  the  Grand  Riyer  Canal,  at  Brant- 
ford,  rioting  and  spreading  alarm,  and  the  magis- 
trates swearing  in  special  constables;  upon  which 
be  remarks:  '^Whereyer  these  countrymen  of 
mine  are,  they  must  and  will  fight."  In  this 
vicinity  he  resided,  for  a  time,  in  one  of  the 
most  aristocratic  of  the  emigrant  settlements, 
which  he  fears  is  too  fayourable  a  specimen  of  a 
Canadian  settler's  establishment.  The  farm  con- 
sists of  400  acres,  of  which  1 30  are  already  cleared. 

For  this  a  man  and  a  boy  are  required  (besides  what 
the  owner  does  himself— no  slight  addition  in  this  case) 
all  the  year  round,  and  additional  hands  at  harvest- 
time.  Mr.  D.  tells  me  he  has  no  tronble  at  all  about 
serrants  (as  is  the  usual  complaint  throughout  North 
America  :)  one  has  liyed  six  years,  and  another  three 
years  with  him  ;  and  be  says,  he  would  be  able  without 
difficulty  to  supply  their  places  if  they  went  away.  This 
is,  I  fancy,  the  most  aristocratic  settlement  in  the  pro- 
Tince,  and  contains,  within  ten  miles,  scions  of  some  of 
the  best  English  and  Irish  families  ;  in  fact,  I  should 
say,  the  society  is  quite  as  good  as  that  of  an  ayerage 
coQDtry  neighbourhood  at  home.  For  that  yery  reason, 
however,  I  should  think  it  is  not  a  good  district  for  a 
man  who  looks  merely  to  the  investment  of  capital  to 
buy  in ;  for  land  bears  what  may  be  called  a  fancy  price. 
....  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  just  bought  a  form 
dose  to  this  place,  gives  £480  for  sixty  cleared,  and 
100  uncleared  acres ;  but  then  it  is  very  prettily  and 
adTantageously  situated,  and  has  a  log-house,  bam,  and 
fences  upon  it.  Gentlemen  farmers  here  do  not  ever 
aim  at  more  than  making  their  land  keep  themselves, 
their  servants,  and  cattle,  and  pay  the  occasional  labour- 
en  whom  they  employ  ;  and  it  requires  considerable 
management  to  effect  this  :  those  only  can  make  money 
of  a  farm  (in  this  district)  who  have  no  labour  to  pay. 

I  have  procured  from  men  of  practical  information  and 
experience  in  these  matters,  calculations  as  to  the  vari- 
008  expenses  and  prospects  of  a  settler  in  this  part  of 
the  country;  and  they  have  proved  to  me,  conclusively, 
that  it  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  impossible  for  a 
gentleman  to  make  money  by  fanning.  Even  in  the 
iostances  where  land  has  been  bought  cheap,  and  be- 
come unexpectedly  profitable,  in  consequence  of  the 
opening  of  new  communications,  it  has  been  fbund  the 
best  plan  to  sell  it  at  an  advanced  price  to  the  small 
&nner,  who  labours  for  himself,  lives  economically,  and, 
if  sober  and  industrious,  is  sure  to  get  on.  Wheat  is 
the  only  crop  for  which,  at  some  price  or  other,  there  is 
a  sore  market  in  this  district :  it  is  now  very  cheap,  only 
bringing  Ss.  per  bushel,  but  the  average  price  is  a  dollar. 
The  wheat  crop  has  not  been  **  first-rate 'Mn  the  western 
put  of  Canada  this  year  ;  indeed,  the  farmers  say,  not 
an  average  ;  but  the  immense  produce  of  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  Mic^gan,  which  is  now  admitted  duty-f^ee,  keeps 
down  the  price.  A  single  man,  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  a  gentleman's 
life  at  home,  and  expects  to  live  conformably  to  the 
>ame  standard  here,  ought  to  have  £100  a-year,  besides 
what  he  sinks  in  his  farm.  With  smaller  means  he  ought 
cntaittly  not  to  buy  land  at  first ;  but  should  stay  for 
»  year  or  two  at  a  farmer's,  in  order  to  see  his  way. 
la  this  neighbourhood  he  could  get  board  and  lodging, 
with  two  rooms  for  his  sole  use,  and  his  meals  at  his  own 
boon,  for  two  dollars  per  week,  (about  £21  per  annum,) 
and  a  farmer  would  keep  a  horse  for  him  at  a  dollar  per 
week  ;  and  yon  may  imagine  ttom  this  how  cheap  pro- 
>iiions  and  forage  must  be.  In  order  to  get  experience 
in  Omadian  farming,  (a  very  different  sort  of  thing  fh>m 
Britith,)  he  m%hl  r«iit  land  f^m  year  to  year  at  two 


dollars  per  acre  in  this  neighbourhood^  (this  is  now  be- 
coming not  uncommon  ;  but  the  rent  is  as  yet  generally 
low  in  proportion  to  the  produce, fh>m  the  prejudice  that 
exists  against  the  tenure  ;)  and  thus,  without  tying  him- 
self down,  he  might  see  whether  he  could  make  farming 
pay,  and,  perhaps,  save  some  money  to  add  to  his  capi- 
tal, before  he  became  a  purchaser.  It  would  not  be  a 
bad  plan,  even  for  a  man  who  bought  land,  to  place  him- 
self thus  **  en  pension"  at  first,  while  a  bachelor;  for  he 
would  certainly  save  money  by  doing  so,  besides  avoid- 
ing the  trouble  of  housekeeping:  all,  however,  are 
anxious  to  have  houses  of  their  own  when  they  come 
out,  and  fkom  their  inexperience  they  suffer  accordingly. 
The  bane  of  this  province  is  **  brandy  and  water  ; " 
at  least  half  of  the  young  settlers  fall  into  the  habit  of 
drinking,  more  or  less,  and  many  have  been  pointed  out 
to  me  who  came  from  England  with  the  most  gentleman- 
like habits,  and  apparently  good  principles,  but  f^m  bad 
company  and  ennui  have  been  led  to  excess,  and  have 
finally  gone  to  utter  min  from  habitual  intemperance. 
For  Uiis  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  I  should  ear- 
nestly dissuade  any  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
society  from  going  upon  wild  land  in  the  back  woods, 
remote  from  £e  haunts  of  men. 

A  life  spent  in  these  new  settlements,  has,  how- 
eyer,  many  present  delights  as  well  as  prospective 
advantages ;  hut  there  are  certain  important  pre- 
requisites— ^the  main  one  being  such  an  amount  of 
independent  income  as  sets  the  emigrant  above  the 
necessity  of  depending  solely  on  hia  farm.  And, 
besides— 

He  must  not  be  an  epicure  certainly,  that  is,  require 
a  French  enisine;  but,  nevertheless,  he  may  live,  as  we 
live  here,  [at  Woodstock,  near  London,]  exceedingly 
well.  I  have  never  seen  better  meat,  butter,  bread,  or 
milk  ;  and  groceries  also  are  very  cheap.  The  average 
price  of  meat  is  about  2id.  per  lb.,  of  bread  8d.  for  the 
21b.  loaf;  but  all  the  farmers  live  upon  the  produce  of  their 
own  land.  We  have  had  also  very  good  wild  venison, 
which,  however,  is  inferior  to  that  fed  in  parks  ;  for,  like 
all  other  animals,  deer,  in  their  wild  state,  are  almost 
destitute  of  fat.  There  are  a  good  many  deer  in  this 
neighbourhood  still. 

There  is,  according  to  Mr.  Godley,  a  great  want 
of  Church  extension  in  Canada.  The  meeting- 
houses of  the  numerous  sectaries  he  does  not  con- 
sider churches. 

At  Toronto,  Mr.  Godley  had  quite  a  levee  of 
countrymen,  who  came  to  pay  their  respects  and 
inquire  after  their  relations  and  friends  in  "  Quid 
Ireland.''  One  was  an  old  servant  recently  come 
out.  He  had  got  a  place  as  coachman  to  a  judge 
at  twelve  dollars  a-month.  We  fear  the  Irish 
neither  leave  their  religious  animosities  at  home 
nor  bury  them  in  the  Atlantic.  This  man  de- 
scribed Canada,  or  Toronto,  as  a — 

^  Fine  Protestant  country,"  and  that  there  was  "  a 
great  walk  on  the  twelfth."  My  next  visit  was  from  a 
young  lady,  who  officiated  some  years  ago  in  the  dis- 
tinguished capacity  of  under  house-maid  at :  the 

transformation  of  the  grub  into  the  butterfly  is  not  more 
complete  than  that  which  has  taken  place  in  her  appear- 
ance and  manners.  She  walked  in  with  her  brother, 
whom  I  also  remembered :  both  were  exceedingly  well 
dressed,  so  much  so  as  to  make  me  almost  blush  for  the 
diihcthille  in  which  I  received  them ;  shook  hands  with 
me,  sat  down,  and  proceeded  to  converse  on  the  ourrent 
topieaofthtday*    Seriooaly  speaking,  they  stem  to  have 
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prospered  amazingly  ;  and  though  their  ^  abord  "  was 
rather  too  American  for  oar  prejudices,  I  must  say  that 
neither  in  them  nor  in  any  other  of  my  old  acquaintances 
have  I  met  with  the  slightest  disposition  to  presume 
upon  the  change  io  our  relative  positions ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  all  seem  to  be  not  only  delighted  to  see  me, 
but  to  preserre  all  their  former  class-feeling  (as  the  Ame- 
ricans call  it)  of  respect  and  deference.  The  brother  told 
me  he  got  twenty  dollars  a-month  as  clerk  at  a  wholesale 
store.  The  sister  is  unmarried,  lives  with  him,  and  gets 
constant  and  lucrative  employment  by  taking  in  needle- 
work :  a  dollar,  for  instance,  is  the  price  of  making  a 
shirt,  and  other  things  in  proportion. 

The  "walk  on  the  12th"  of  July,  was,  no 
doubt,  the  foolish  and  irritating  Orange  procession, 
now  put  down  in  Ireland,  not,  we  hope,  to  be 
revived  in  Canada.    There,  we  regret  to  learn — 

The  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  emigrants  do  not 
amalgamate  at  all;  nor  do  I  see  any  appearance  of  a 
more  friendly  feeling  between  them  here  than  at  home : 
they  do  not,  however,  come  so  much  into  collision,  for 
they  generally  adopt  different  lines  of  life.  The  Prote'a- 
tants  become  farm-labourers,  or  domestic  servants  in 
good  families,  for  a  time,  but  always  aim  at  settling,  as 
soon  as  possible,  on  land  of  their  own;  while  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  are  invariably  of  the  poorest  class,  con- 
stitute, for  the  most  part,  as  in  the  States,  the  Pariah 
caste,  or  ^  proHtaires : "  they  are  the  porters,  carters, 
waiters  at  inns,  &c.,  and,  above  all,  they  monopolize  al- 
most entirely  the  public  works,  which  absorb  a  great 
portion  of  the  labouring  population  in  this  country;  num- 
bers also  go  to  the  States,  so  that  comparatively  few 
proceed  up  the  country  and  settle  upon  farms:  those 
who  do,  keep  very  much  together,  and  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  townships  are  quite  distinctly 
marked,  and  exclusively  occupied  by  the  respective 
parties.  In  Kingston,  Toronto,  and  all  the  larger  towns 
of  Upper  Canada,  the  Protestants — ^in  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  on  the  contrary,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  much 
the  more  numerous  body ;  the  latter  are  not,  however, 
looked  upon  so  favourably  by  the  British  Canadians,  nor 
do  they  find  it  so  easy  to  get  employment  in  gentlemen's 
families  as  the  Protestants. 

Both  parties  of  Irish  behaved  very  well  during  the 
rebellion,  and  are  considered  very  loyal  and  well  affected; 
whUe  the  Scotch,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  most  radical 
population,  and  the  least  relied  upon  by  the  friends  of 
government,  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Godley  advises  labouring  emigrants  to  sail 
so  as  to  arrive  at  harvest-time,  when  they  will  be 
sure  of  finding  immediate  employment,  and  high 
wages,  and  probably  in  winter,  chopping.  In  the 
face  of  nearly  every  traveller,  Mr.  Godley  asserts, 
that  the  social  condition  of  Upper  Canada  is, 
in  all  respects,  equal  to  that  of  America,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
He  has  some  ground  for  reproach  or  triumph,  if 
forty  millions  of  British  capital  have  been  sunk 
in  giving  prosperity  to  the  States  of  America,  and 
not  **  profitably  and  securely  sunk,"  though  rqmdi- 
ation  has  now  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  all  this 
while  little  or  no  English  capital  has  gone  to  make 
roads,  railways,  and  canals  in  Canada.  To  the 
prosperity  of  that  colony,  two  things  are  considered 
especially  requisite  :  first,  free  trade  with  Eng- 
land ;  and  secondly,  the  establishment  of  a  good 
system  of  land  sales. 

On  recrossing  the  boundary  line,  Mr.  Godley  and 
his  travelling-companion  spent  some  days,  early 
in  October,  at  the  Uighgate  Springs,  in  the  State 
of  Vermont,  which  were  found  deserted  by  their 
summer  visiters. The  following  sketch  is  char- 
acteristic of  both  sides  of  the  genuine  Yankee. 

Though  the  rooms  lookt^d  a  little  cold  and  empty  at 


first,  the  good  people  soon  made  us  very  comfortable  with 
tea  and  a  good  fire.  The  landlord,  a  thorough  Yankee, 
received  us  in  his  bar  d  la  Trollope,  with  his  feet  on  % 
high  stove,  his  chair  thrown  back  on  its  hind-legs,  a  cigar  < 
in  his  mouth,  one  eye  shut,  and  his  hat  on.  He  uras  I 
rather  cool  and  contemptuous  at  first,  but  softened  by  I 
degrees,  and  ended  by  treating  us  very  well ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  next  morning,  when  we  got  up  to  p> 
out  shooting  at  four  o'clock,  though  it  was  bitterly  cold, 
he  insisted  upon  getting  up  too,  and  giving  us  our  break- 
fast before  we  started.  (This  sort  of  Mendliness  and 
good  nature,  be  it  remarked — ^for  there  vras  no  idea  of 
an  additional  charge — ^is  highly  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
cans.) The  morning  proved  so  stormy,  that  the  ''hoB- 
ters,"  with  whom  we  had  made  an  appointment,  could 
not  bring  over  their  boat. 

This  is  a  country  not  in  the  usual  route  of  tra- 
vellers, of  which,  therefore,  comparatively  little  is 
known.  The  Traveller  got  again  on  the  British  side 
of  the  frontier,  and  he  describes  the  country  about 
Philipsburg  as  beautiful,  thriving,  and  productive; 
supplying  the  Montreal  market  with  meat  and  hay. 

Mr.Grodley  reentered  the  States  hy  Lake  Champ- 
lain,  and  by  Albany  reached  New  York,  where  he 
spent  sometime  in  seeing  what  was  to  be  seen  in  that 
great  capital  of  commerce.  We  find  nothing 
more  entertaining  than  this  interior, 

I  dined  vnth  a  friend  at  the  Astor  House  hotel,  wbiek 
is  really  quite  a  curiosity,  frx>m  its  enormoos  siie  mod 
admirable  arrangements.  There  are  no  less  than  135 
servants,  and  500  guests  can  be  accommodated,  notwith- 
standing which  there  is  more  order,  and  regularity,  and 
good  attendance,  than  in  almost  any  country  inn  that  I 
ever  saw.  The  waiters  are  drilled  like  a  regiment  of 
soldiers,  and  your  bell  on  the  fourth  floor  is  answered  in 
two  minutes.  We  had  a  most  sumptuous  dinner,  with 
literally  "  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season ;"  what  is  more 
astonishing  is,  that  you  are  allowed  to  take  yonr  meals 
at  any  hour  you  please,  without  extra  charge ;  yet  for 
board,  lodging,  and  attendance,  the  price  is  only  two 
dollars  a-day ;  it  is  to  me  quite  incomprehensible.  The 
ladies'  table  is  separate  from  the  genUemen's,  but  their 
male  friends  have  the  entr^,  and,  indeed,  every  respect- 
able person  who  expresses  a  wish  for  it.  The  boarding- 
house  system,  which  prevails  so  generally  here,  is  in 
some  respects  analogous  to  that  of  clubs  with  ns,  but 
has  what  I  cannot  but  consider  the  great  disadvanta^ 
of  including  women  as  well  as  men  in  its  operation. 

In  the  memoirsof  Mrs.  Grantof  Laggan,  lately  pub- 
lished, we  find  that  lady  almost  alone,  amongE^glish 
people,  in  defence  of  the  Aimerican  custom  of  young 
married  couples  living  for  a  timeinboarding-hoose& 
Without  submitting  to  this,  they  could  not  afibrd 
to  marry  young ;  and  she  finds,  in  the  early  mar- 
riages of  America,  moral  and  social  advantages  to 
compensate  for  greater  ills  than  a  temporary  resi- 
dence in  boarding-houses.  The  Americans  are  as 
mad  as  ever  after  lectures  and  lecturers  on  all  man- 
ner of  subjects  ;  a  mania  thus  philosophically  ac- 
counted for : — 

When  I  was  sitting  with  an  American  literary  friend 

(Mr. -,)  the  other  day,  a  man  came  in  to  ask  him,  on 

the  part  of  the  Salem  Lycseum,  to  lecture  on  ''womu," 

at  some  appointed  time.    When  he  vras  gone,  Mr. 

gave  me  a  singular  account  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
lecture  mania  is  carried.  Ladies  often  attend  two  or 
three  in  one  evening;  and  so  necessary  is  excitement 
and  variety  considered,  that  one  lecturer  is  seldom  al- 
lowed to  give  a  **  course  ;'*  there  must  be  a  fresh  hand 
every  night.  It  is  a  striking  reaction  against  the  Pan- 
tan  principle  of  forbidding  the  ordinary  amusements  of 
the  world.  The  love  of  cUssipation  and  excitement  fiods 
vent  far  less  innocently,  in  my  opinion,  in  niBniii;  to 
hear  men  preach  all  kinds  of  doctrines  upon  all  kin^  of 
subjects — religioni  politics,  or  animal  magnetism.  .^U 
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most  hftve  been  where  Bnch  a  system  preyailed  that  the 
original  "  channing  woman  '*  of  the  well-known  song 
wu  produced.  The  custom  of  evening  Tisits,  which,  as 
I  hare  already  said,  I  like  so  much,  is  universal ;  it  is 
certainly  the  best  plan ;  the  evening,  not  the  morning, 
is  the  time  for  "  playing  company  :'*  and  it  is  very  pro- 
Toking  that  people  should  not  be  allowed  to  see  each 
other,  after  dark,  without  a  regular  invitation  on  a  large 
card,  and  either  a  dinner,  or  a  supper,  or  a  crowd  of 
some  kind  or  other 

I  have  been  engaged  to  two  or  three  parties  every 
night,  if  parties  they  can  be  called,  which  are  really  no- 
thing but  visits  to  a  lady,  who  has  told  you  that  she  will 
be  ''at  home;"  not  meaning  thereby  that  her  rooms  will 
be  crowded,  but  literally  that  she  will  not  be  out,  and,  if 
joa  happen  to  be  disengaged,  will  be  glad  to  see  yon  at 
jour  own  hour  and  convenience 

1  have  not  often  been  asked  to  dine  out  regularly ; 
dinner  parties  are  rare,  and  quite  derange  the  economy 
of  the  house  where  they  are  given ;  for,  instead  of  dining 
at  two  o'clock,  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  returning, 
as  is  usual,  to  his  counting-house,  the  Amphitryon  has 
to  alter  his  hour  to  five  or  six,  so  as  to  get  business  over 
first  Ladies  never  dine  out  at  Boston,  but  the  lady  of 
the  house  takea  the  head  of  her  table,  and  sits  alone 
among  her  male  guests.  The  dinners  are  much  of  the 
same  kind  as  would  be  given  in  houses  of  a  similar 
calibre  at  home;  except  that  the  wine  is  better,  and  the 
attendance,  and  perhaps  the  cookery,  worse.  Sometimes 
there  are  a  great  number  of  courses,  involving  an  un- 
pleasant superfluity  of  heavy  meat ;  but  this  is  only  on 
great  occasions. 

Mr.  Godley  had  escaped  to  Boston  to  avoid 
certain  nproarious  processions  and  celebrations 
announced  in  New  York.  Many  of  the  Travel- 
ler  8  political  speculations,  and  his  observations 
on  American  Institutions^  originated  in  Boston. 
They  are  such  as  may  be  anticipated  from  the 
school  of  politics  and  religion  to  which  he  belongs. 
One  remark  is :  **  The  law,  or  rather  custom  of 
dividing  property  among  children^  is  the  very  key- 
stone of  the  American  system,  and  is  felt  through 
every  part  of  it."  Most  true,  and  long  may  it  be  so ! 
though  this  Mr.  Grodley  considers  an  erroneous  and 
most  injurious  principle.  The  opinions  of  the 
Traveller  upon  a  question  which  has  so  powerfully 
agitated,  and  which  still  agitates  New  England, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  he  considers 
the  antipathy  of  the  white  to  the  black  race  as 
a  natural  or  instinctive  feeling ;  and  argues,  that 
though  the  Apostle  Paul  directed  Christian  masters 
to  be  just  and  merciful  to  their  slaves,  he  did  not 
order  them  to  emancipate  them  I 

There  are  few  statesmen,  now  in  existence, 
whose  personal  character  and  influence  more  nearly, 
to  appearance,  concern  the  destinies  of  mankind 
than  Daniel  Webster ;  so  that  one  is  glad  to  hear 
all  that  can  be  said  of  him,  by  men  of  opposite 
views.    Of  Mr.  Webster  it  is  said — 

After  dinner  I  went  to  a  party,  where  I  met  Mr. 
Webster,  whom  I  had  long  been  anxious  to  see.  1  need 
not  say  bow  very  far  he  is  the  first  man  of  the  day  in 
America ;  indeed,  in  strength  of  understanding,  he  is 
perhaps  unsurpassed  by  his  contemporaries  anywhere. 
His  powers  of  memory  and  calculation,  and  his  talents 
for  argument  and  debate,  are  such,  that  no  one  of  his 
coautrymen  ventures  to  enter  the  lists  with  him  face 
to  face,  either  in  public  or  private.  The  mingled  admi- 
ration and  terror  with  which  he  is  regarded  are  very 
extraordinary :  just  now  he  holds  a  curious  and  anoma- 
loQs  position,  having  adhered  to  the  President  after  the 
latter's  rupture  with  the  Whigs,  and  consequently  dravm 
down  upon  himself  part  of  the  odium  which  attaches  to 
John  Tyler's  name.      Still  it  is  only  in  whispers  and 


half-expressed  doubts  that  people  venture  to  blame  him ; 
and  when  he  stood  up  the  other  day  at  a  public  meeting 
of  the  Boston  Whigs,  and  justified  his  conduct,  though 
I  am  told  at  least  three-fourths  of  his  audience  <Uffered 
from  him,  and  disapproved  of  his  conduct,  not  an  indi- 
vidual ventured  to  express  dissent.  He  seems,  however, 
to  be  more  feared  than  loved ;  and,  though  the  champion, 
is  by  no  means  the  idol  of  his  party.  Henry  Clay,  the 
Whig  candidate  for  the  next  presidency,  though  immea- 
surably inferior  m  point  of  intellectual  endowments,  has 
quite  taken  the  wind  out  of  his  sails  by  the  popularity 
of  his  manner,  his  talent  for  mob  oratory,  and,  above  all, 
his  real  good  nature  and  amiability,  and  the  personal 
friendships  which  these  qualities  procure  for  him.  Mr. 
Webster  is  perhaps,  both  from  disposition  and  conviction, 
the  most  conservative  of  American  statesmen.  When  in 
England,  he  sympathized  and  lived  almost  entirely  vnth 
the  ''  Carlton  "  party,  and  could  not  bear  our  Whigs : 
here,  however,  strong  as  he  is,  he  is  compelled  to  trim 
his  sails  to  the  "  popuUir  breeze,"  at  least  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.  For  instance,  he  is  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances (for  I  cannot  think,  considering  his  great 
capacity,  and  particularly  after  reading  his  admirable 
speeches  upon  the  tariff  question  in  1825,  that  his  un- 
biassed convictions  are  on  their  side)  to  advocate  the 
protective  policy  of  the  New-England  manufacturers. 
A  considerable  free-trade  party  has  always  existed  at 
Boston,  notvrithstanding  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  the  manufactures  which  require  protection:  it  con- 
sists not  only  of  the  ultra-democrats,  who  are  for  ''free- 
every  thing,"  but  of  the  shipping  interest,  who,  of  course, 
suffer  by  all  restrictions.  The  farmers  in  New  England 
do  not  seem  to  wish  for  a  change ;  they  do  not  think 
they  could  compete  in  an  unrestricted  trade  with  the 
more  productive  southern  and  western  States ;  and  they 
calculate,  perhaps  wisely,  that  their  best  chance  lies  in 
the  hot-bed  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  towns  at 
their  doors.  Free  trade  is  the  watchword  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  even  in  Massachusetts:  and  though,  of 
course,  Mr.  Webster  cannot,  consistently  with  his  poli- 
tical connexions,  exhibit  any  appearance  of  favour  to  it 
just  now,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  his  own 
prepossessions  and  tendencies  lie  in  that  direction,  and 
that  his  influence  would  be  used  in  favour  at  least  of  a 
commercial  treaty  with  England. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  the  other  day  with  Mr. 

,  one  of  the  boundary  commissioners  employed  in 

the  late  negotiations,  he  said  that,  considering  the  state 
of  feeling  which  existed  in  America  towards  England 
when  Lord  Ashburton  came  over,  he  was  convinced  that 
no  two  individuals  but  himself  and  Mr.  Webster  could 
have  brought  it  to  a  successfol  termination.  From  what 
I  have  seen  and  heard  elsewhere,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
this  very  probable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  among 
the  masses  a  very  general  feeling  of  hostility  did  prevail, 
and  does  so  still,  though  mitigated :  they  fully  participate 
in  the  jealousy  of  f^glish  power  and  ambition,  which 
seems  to  be  the  monomania  of  continental  Europe. 

Mr.  Godley  proceeds  to  show,  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  war  with  England,  America  would  have  much 
the  worst  of  it. 

Mr.  Godley  is  so  attentive  to  ecclesiastical  sta- 
tistics, that  one  might  fancy  this  had  been  his  main 
object  in  visiting  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  has  made  one  grand  discovery,  which,  whatever 
may  be  the  exact  nature  of  the  case,  we  should 
imagine  those  interested  will  consider  prematurely 
disclosed  in  his  book.  It  would  seem  that  the  In- 
dependent or  Congregational  ministers  of  America, 
with  a  few  of  those  of  some  other  denominations,  in 
their  alarm,  we  presume,  for  the  people  escaping 
from  the  yoke  of  any  sort  of  priesthood,  are  falling 
back  upon  what  our  author  terms  "  Catholicity.'* 
We  must  quote  this  very  curious  passage ;  the 
most  remarkable  indeed,  we  consider  it,  of  any  to 
be  found  in  these  Travels : — 
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Boston,  Oc^oW.— I  have  been  muoh  surprised  and 
interested  by  the  conversation  of  two  or  three  Congrega- 
tionalist  ministers,  eminent  for  talent  and  piety,  whom  I 
ha?e  become  acquainted  with,  and  who  hare  been  ex- 
plaining to  me  their  position  and  their  views.  It  seems 
that  a  considerable  movement  has  taken  place  among 
them  lately  in  the  direction  of  Catholicity,  some  of  them 
having  even  embraced  the  very  highest  views  upon 
church  matters,  and  supporting  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
patriotic  theory  as  to  the  idea  and  constitution  of  the 
church,  and  the  nature  of  the  sacraments.  Still  they 
have  not  joined  what  they  acknowledge  to  be  a  true 
branch  of  the  church  in  this  country,  and  justify  their 
not  doing  so 

We  omit  the  justification,  which  is  long  as  well 
as  sophistical. 

It  is  now  under  contemplation  to  promulgate, 

by  means  of  the  press,  these  opinions,  which  they  have 
hitherto  only  maintained  in  sermons,  addresses,  and  con- 
versation. They  propose  to  inculcate  the  Catholic  doc- 
trines of  the  church  and  sacraments,  without  alluding  at 
^1  to  the  bearing  of  those  doctrines  on  their  own  posi- 
tion, but  leaving  each  man  to  draw  his  conclusions  after 
considering  the  abstract  question. 

This  movement  is  not  confined  to  the  ^  orthodox  Dis- 
senters ;"  strange  as  it  may  seem,  symptoms  of  the  same 
kind  have  made  their  appearance  even  among  the  Uni- 
tarians. I  have  just  read  an  article  in  the  ^Boston 
Quarterly  Beview,"  (a  publication  combining,  hitherto, 
ultra-democratic  politics  with  a  Unitarian  theology, 
which  verged  upon  Pantheism,)  in  which  the  writer,  Mr. 
Brownson,  expresses  the  most  extreme  and  **  ultramon- 
tane "  opinions  upon  the  constitution  and  authority  of 
the  church,  which  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere ;  far  be- 
yond any  thing  which  a  conscientious  member  of  the 
Chunih  of  England  eonld,  in  my  opinion,  consistently 
subscribe  to :  and  I  have  also  seen  a  letter  ftom  a  ve^ 
well-known  and  eminent  Unitarian,  in  which  he  expresses 
approbation  and  sympathy  for,  though  not  coincidence  of 
opinion  vrith,  writings  of  a  similar  nature.  I  rather 
suspect,  however,  that  these  two  last-named  individuals 
take,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same  view  of  these  matters 
which  seems  to  be  adopted  by  Lamennais,  Lamartine, 
and  others  of  the  modem  French  and  Grerman  schools ; 
a  view  which  reconciles  (or  attempts  to  reconcile)  an 
ultra-Catholic  tone  and  feeling  with  Pantheistic  doc- 
trines, and  considers  the  church  system  as  only  one  of 
many  **  successive  developements"  of  the  universal  spirit, 
all  equally  true,  but  equally  partial  and  transient. 

The  Congregational,  and  eren  the  Unitarian, 
ministers  of  America  inonloating  the  *^  Catholic" 
doctrines  of  the  church  and  sacraments, — and  surrep- 
titiously too,  or  by  means  of  pious  frauds ! Mr. 

Godley  favoMTs  liis  readers  with  his  own  ideas  of 
Baptism,  an  ordinance  which,  it  seems,  is  com- 
pletely misunderstood,  or  peryexted,  in  America ; 
but  with  that  we  shall  not  intermeddle,  nor  yet 
with  the  alleged  bad  effects  of  the  Voluntary  system 
on  the  freedom  and  usefulness  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  Mr.  Godley  has,  we  are  glad  to  find, 
more  confidence  in  the  solidity  and  permanence  of 
the  American  goyemment  than  any  previous  Tory 
traveller.  He  argues  calmly  and  rationally  on  the 
subject.  He  has,  however,  the  advantage  over  for- 
mer and  shallower  observers,  of  ten  or  twelve  years' 
additional  experience  of  the  real  strength  of  these 
democratic  institutions^  and  has  seen  several  try- 
ing crises  peacefully  surmounted  since  Hall  and 
Hamilton  wrote.  While  some  travellers  have 
thought  the  Americans,  at  least  outwardly,  reli- 
gious overmuch,  Mr.  Godley  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  a  religious  people  at  all ;  and  in  the  Puseyite 
sense  they  certainly  are  not.    He  tells  the  follow- 


ing f^ecdote  to  introduce  this  novel  opinion,  the 
result,  he  states,  of  his  observaUons  in  different  parts 
of  the  country : — 

I  was  much  struck  by  a  scene  which  I  witnessed  the 
other  day  while  travelling  in  the  interior.  We  stopped 
to  change  horses  at  a  small  tavern;  the  passengers  col- 
lected round  the  fire  in  the  bar-room,  when  the  driver 
of  the  stage  came  in,  and  seeing  a  Bible  lying  on  the 
chimney-piece,  he  opened  it,  and  very  deliberately  read 
a  chapter  in  a  loud  voice,  everybody  remaining  perfectly 
silent  and  attentive.  When  he  had  finished,  no  com- 
ments were  made,  nor  did  anybody  appear  to  consider 
what  he  had  done  as  at  all  out  of  place:  it  quite  reminded 
one  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  their  habits,  and  their  time& 

Still,  though  such  scenes  may,  perhaps,  occasionally 
be  even  now  met  with  in  remote  parts  of  the  conniiy, 
and  though  everywhere  in  New  England  the  greates^t 
possible  decency  and  respect,  with  regard  to  morab  and 
religion,  is  still  observed,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  do  not  think  the  New-Englanders  (or,  indeed,  the 
Americans  generally,  as  fkr  as  I  can  judge)  a  rtti^iout 
people.  The  assertion,  I  know,  is  paradoxical,  but  it  ia 
nevertheless  true;  that  is, if  a  strong  and  earnest  hdWf 
be  a  necessary  element  in  a  religious  character:  to  m'e 
it  seems  to  be  its  very  essence  and  foundation.  I  am 
not  now  speaking  of  belief  in  the  truth,  but  belief  in 
something  or  anything  which  is  removed  from  the  action 
of  the  senses.  Now,  I  appeal  to  any  candid  American 
whether  it  be  not  the  received  doctrine  among  nine- 
tenths  of  his  countrymen,  that  creeds  (religious  dogmas, 
as  they  are  called)  are  matters  of  no  moment ;  that, » 
long  as  a  man  acts  sincerely  up  to  what  he  believes,  he 
has  as  good  a  chance  of  salvation,/or  heUas  iit^y  to  h* 
right,  M  his  neighbour;  and  that  morality  (so  called)  is 
perfectly  independent  of,  and  infinitely  more  important 
than  religious  belief. 

So  it  is  belief  in  something  spiritual,  no  matter 
whether  the  truth  or  not,  that  constitutes  tme  reli- 
gion. The  Hindoos  and  Jews,  but  still  more  the 
Mahommedans,  must  on  this  principle  be  more  reli- 
gious than  the  Americans.  The  belief  of  the  latter 
is  so  wholly  removed  from  the  action  of  the  senses, 
that  they  will  not  even  permit  paintings  or  sculp- 
tured forms  in  their  sight.  But  Mr.  Godley 
carries  his  Tractarianism  even  beyond  what  is 
alleged  of  Roman  Catholic  exclusiveness.  Wliat 
c^n  be  expected  of  a  country  where — 

In  public  schools,  in  the  Halls  of  the  legislatnie,  in 
national  institutions,  all  religions  are  placed  upon  an 
equality;  chaplains  are  selected  indiscriminately  from 
each,  as  the  msjority  of  the  day  may  happen  to  deter- 
mine, (one  year,  perhaps,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
next  a  Unitarian';)  and  the  smallest  preference  of  otw 
religion  to  another,  that  is,  the  recognition  of  any  definite, 
objective  truth,  would  not  be  adnutted  for  a  moment. 

Last  of  aU,  we  are  told  that  loose  raligioas  views 
have  prevented  the  growth  of  theological  jealousies, 
bitterness,  and  sectarian  acrimony.  Now,  whatever 
may  be  justly  affirmed  of  religion,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  many  witnesses  as  to  the  existence  of 
enough  of  sectarian  bitterness  and  jealousy  in  Ame- 
rica, though  it  may  be  a  good  deal  confined  to  the 
clergy.  In  Congress,  according  to  Mr.  Godley, 
there  is  no  party  of  saints.  No  man  openly  pxY>- 
fesses  to  act,  or  legislate  on  Christian  motive— 

I  hope  very  many  do  act  from  such  motives;  bat  that 
public  opinion  cannot  be  in  a  healthy  state,  which  wooJd 
forbid  their  being  avowed.  America  onght  to  ask  her- 
self why  she  has  no  such  statesmen  to  boast  of  as  a 
Wilberforce,  a  Gladstone,  and  many  others,  who  have 
not  been  ashamed  to  recognise  publicly  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  the  existenee  of  a  law  paramoaal  to 
the  code  of  political  expediency,  and  to  avow  the  dsty 
of  guiding  their  political  career  by  its  dictates. 

With  certain  recollections  fmh  in  the  memorv 
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of  every  one,  the  allnaion  to  Mr,  Gladdtone's  gos- 
pel rule  is  not  the  happiest.* 

Mr.  Godley  does  not  think  the  edncational  sys- 
tem of  America  more  commendable  than  its  religions 
iostitntions ;  though  the  actual  acquirements  of  the 
students  at  the  different  seminaries  and  universi- 
ties which  he  risited  were  respectable,  and  the 
masters  and  professors  good  scholars.  The  German 
unirersity  system  is  preferred  to,  we  presume,  that' 
of  Oxfonl ;  and  '*  German  scepticism"  and  ^  ra- 
tionalism" are  exercising,  it  is  alleged,  ''a  powerful 
and  deleterious  influence  upon  the  higher  class  of 
minds  in  New  England."  In  Germany,  it  is  con- 
fessed, a  greater  amount  of  instruction  is  commu* 
nicated :  but  in  England  ^Hhe  character  and  mind  of 
the  students  are  formed"— on  the  Oxford  pattern. 
There  were  better  symptoms,  or  an  actual  revival^ 
among  the  military  students  at  West  Point  Aca- 
demy- 
All  the  officers  who  profen  any  religious  faith,  belong 
to  the  Anglo- American  communion,  and  the  academy  at 
West  Point  is  one  of  its  strongholds.  Although  not  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  population  are  churchmen,  four- 
fifths  of  the  chaplains  in  the  two  services,  including  the 
chaplain  at  West  Point,  a  distinguished  theologian,  are 
ao;  and  as  these  are  generally  appointed  with  reference 
to  the  demand  for  their  services  in  the  different  ships 
and  regiments,  the  proportion  may  serve  as  a  pretty /air 
criterion  of  the  influence  of  the  church  in  the  army  and 
nary.  Several  officers  were  pointed  out  to  me  (and  to 
some  of  them  I  was  introduced)  who  are  now  communi- 
cants of  the  church,  and  all  of  these  have  conformed 
lately;  for  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  so 
much  progress  has  been  made.  Most  of  them  were 
broaght  up  as  sectarians,  or  rather  indifferentists, 
f*  C^rittians,"  as  they  call  themselves,  but  without  any 
'particular"  creed,)  and  have  been  baptized,  when 
adults,  by  ordained  clergymen.  All  those  with  whom  I 
conversed  expressed » great  interest  in  the  ^  Catholic  ** 
movement  now  in  progress  among  ourselves,  and  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  effect  which  it  had  had  in  pro- 
moting zeal  and  earnestness,  as  ^ell  as  orthodoxy,  in 
the  American  church. 

Oukolieity  is  thus,  we  learn,  high  fashion  in  the 
United  States — ^the  religion  of  the  aristocracy ;  and 
also  that  there  can  be  no  Christianity  without  a  creed. 
At  home  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  that  the 
Repeal  cause  was  all  but  universally  supported  in 
America.  The  sympathy  is,  however,  confined 
entirely  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  population, 
though  a  few  trading  politicians  have  made  ''  Po- 
litical capital"  out  of  the  movement.  The  Ameri- 
cans do  not  like  the  Irish  ;  they  are  said  here  to — 
Look  upon  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  population  with 
a  singular  mixture  of  contempt  and  jealousy ;+  individu- 
ally, they  seem  to  be  regarded  much  as  they  were  by 
WiUi&m  Cobbett,  who  says,  ^  The  wild  Irish  have  all 
tbe  characteristics  of  savages,  except  sobriety  and  sin- 
cerity .*'  .  .  .  The  idea  that  any  native-born  Ame- 
ricans should  invest  money  so  unprofitably  as  in  a 
'^  sympathetic  '*  fund  for  0*Connell,  out  of  an  abstract 
lore  for  Irel&nd,  or  hatred  of  England,  appears  to  me 


simply  preposterous— they  may  talk,  but  they  will  cer- 
tainly not  pay. 

Here  comes  one  of  the  best  anecdotes  that  we 
have  had,  illustrative  of  exquisite  Transatlantic 
delicacy,  since  Captain  Marryat  s  pianoforte  with 
modest  frilled  trousers  to  conceal  its  legs  : — 

I  wrote  down  my  name  in  the  Pennsylvania  Picture 
Gallery,  (being  the  tenth  visiter  within  the  last  eight 
days;)  and  was  delighted  with  the  considerate  delicacy 
of  an  old  woman  who  acted  as  Cicerone,  and  who,  after 
pointing,  vrith  half-averted  head,  to  a  curtained  copy  of 
one  of  Titian's  Venuses  in  a  comer,  gave  me  a  wand 
wherewith  to  remove  the  veil,  and  then  blushingly  re- 
treated behind  the  door  while  I  did  so. 

Mr.  Godley  went  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  and 
had  a  passing  glance  of  Baltimore,  Richmond, 
Washington,  &c.,  &c.  On  board  the  steamer,  in 
going  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  he  tells — 

On  board  the  boat  I  bought  Diokens's  work  on  Ame- 
rica, (price  6d.;)  the  eagerness  of  anticipation  for  which 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  ;  every  individual  one  meets 
is  reading  it  or  talking  about  it.  How  very  funny  it 
would  appear  at  home  to  see  people  looking  out  in  this 
way  for  the  critique  of  a  foreigner  upon  England !  Most 
people  seem  exceedingly  angry  with  Dickens;  they 
dwell  particularly  on  the  enthusiasm  of  iViendly  feeling 
and  admiration  with  which  he  was  received,  and  the 
unnecessary  ill-nature  with  which,  they  say,  he  has  re- 
turned it. 

Mr.  Grodley  does  not  think  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  spreading  so  rapidly  in  the 
United  States  as  some  other  writers  have  repre- 
sented it.  It  is  confined  to  Irish  emigrants,  and 
their  descendants,  with  the  strays  picked  up  in 
the  Far  West  by  the  zeal  of  the  priests,  who  are 
all  Irish.  In  allying  herself  with  liberal  princi- 
ples of  civil  government,  he  justly  concludes  the 
Irish  Catholic  Church  and  that  of  Belgium  in  a 
false  position  ;  one  which  involves  difficulty 
and  con^)romiBe,  and  is  unnatural.  It  is  truly 
added — 

It  would  be,  however,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  masses,  who  act  under  the  influence  of  their  church 
in  such  cases,  feel  any  such  difficulty.  The  fact  is, 
that  they  are  not  really  imbued  z^t  all  with  democratic 
or  levelling  principles;  thej  act  in  a  spirit  of  blind 
obedience,  and  would  shout  as  loudly  to-morrow,  if  their 
priests  were  to  bid  them,  for  an  arbitrary  monarch,  as 
they  do  to-day  for  the  sovereign  people.  The  priests 
themselves,  who  lead  the  movements,  are,  I  maintain, 
inconsistent,  and  merge  religions  feelings  in  secular 
interests. 

The  Irish  Catholics  are  nowhere  to  be  found  as 
agricultural  settlers.  They  form  in  America,  as 
in  England  and  Scotland,  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  of  the  towns ;  the  Pariah  caste 
among  the  whites.  Their  politics  are  ultra- 
democratic  ;  anomalous,  as  this  may  appear, 
in  Catholics.  But  it  is  accounted  for  above. 
They  have  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  O'Connell 
agitation,  and  a  common  object  in  which,  we  re- 


*  Th«ra  was  one  memorable  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Wilberibrce  legisUted,  though  not  openlff^  upon  Christian  motive?, 
la  1815,  tbe  people  were  almost  in  arms  against  the  Cora  Law — ready  to  fifht  with  their  rulers  for  their  own  and  their 
childrea^fl  bread.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  among  other  members  of  Parliament,  had  his  house  at  that  time  protected  from  the 
fopialace  by  a  party  of  soldiers.  He  defended  his  vote  upon  the  text,  He  that  taketh  not  care  for  his  own  household 
u  worse  than  aa  infidel.  Tlie  property  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  in  land,  and  he,  as  a  Christian,  owed  to  his  own  family 
to  lay  aa  iniqiQitoas  impost  on  the  food  en  all  landless  families.  We  forget  whether  it  is  in  his  Private  Journal  or  Letters 
iahii  published  Memoirs  that  this  Christian  legislator  sravely  advances  this  argument  for  his  obnoxious  vote. — E,  T,  M. 

t  Since  tSie  passage  in  the  text  was  written,  a  remarlcable  confirmation  of  it  has  been  exhibited  by  the  establishment  of  a 
pvty  in  New  York,  who  call  themselves  **  Native  Americans.*^  Their  professed  object  is  to  counteract  the  growth  of  Irish 
uifaience;  and  their  success  has  been  already  so  unexpectedly  great,  that  they  bid  fair  to  carry  the  next  elections.  So  says  Mr 


(rodley  ;  and  aa  this  sheet  passes  throuffh  the  press,  news  of  the  explosion  has  reached  fengland,  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Umeotible  riots  in  Philadelphia,  the  beguming  of  sorrows  in  the  New  World;  the  c*      * 
i'TiBciple,  **  America  for  the  Americans.^ 


I  derelopement  of  the  narrow  Hihenuan 
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gret  to  find,  they  have  in  one  instance  succeeded. 
This  is  the  exclusive  and  uncontrolled  possession  of 
])art  of  the  general  school  fund  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  For  this,  their  Bishop,  Dr.  Hughes, 
has  long  heen  struggling  ;  and  as  he  has  a  large 
disposable  force  to  turn  elections,  he  has  carried 
his  point.  It  is  of  bad  omen  for  other  States  ; 
and  if  one  sect  obtain  this  power  over  the  common 
fund  for  education,  why  may  not  another,  if  it 
wax  as  politically  powerful  as  the  Irish  Ro- 
man  Catholics  in  New  York  ?  There  is  something 
here,  we  confess,  to  qualify  the  advantages  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  Of  this  evil  and  ominous  precedent, 
it  is  remarked — 

The  Americans  hate  eyerythlng  that  wears  the  appear- 
ance of  exclusion  or  sectarianism,  yet  they  have  now 
virtually  consented  to  give  up  the  principle  of  syncretism, 
as  it  has  been  calledj  which  has  hitherto  been  their 
boast;  for,  of  course,  the  precedent  established  in  favour 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  must  be  followed  universally, 
if  other  religious  communities  make  similar  demands. 
Some  informality,  I  believe,  in  the  act  has  as  yet  pre- 
vented the  alteration  fh)m  being  carried  into  effect;  and 
a  strong  effort  will  be  made  against  its  ratification  in 
the  next  legislature :  but  such  is  the  power  of  Bishop 
Hughes,  that  it  is  generally  supposed  he  must  be  vic- 
torious again. 

For  aught  that  we  know,  this  question  may 
since  have  been  decided  against  these  encroaching 
Catholics,  and  we  trust  it  may.  The  future  in- 
terests of  the  entire  Federal  Union  may  be  wrapped 

up  in  the  settlement  of  this  vital  point. ^The 

Americans  are  rather  notorious  for  their  admira- 
tion of  titles,  and  of  those  who  are  honoured  to  bear 
them.  While  Mr.  Grodley  was  in  Baltimore,  there 
were  several  Englishmen  there,  and  a  live  lord — 

Lord y  whom  the  lower  class  of  Americans  throng 

to  see  as  a  sort  of  curiosity;  or  as  though,  when  his 
appearance  does  not  correspond  with  their  expectations, 
there  were  some  enigma  to  penetrate  about  him.  The 
idea  which  many  of  them  entertain  of  an  English  lord  is, 
that  he  is  a  sort  of  feudal  Sybarite — something  between 
Sardanapalus  and  Guy  earl  of  Warwick ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  expect  to  find  him,  in  appearance,  a  gorgeous 
being,  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  requiring  the 
attendance  of  a  small  army  of  servants, — expectations 
doomed  seldom  to  be  realized  in  these  days. 

Another  of.  my  countrymen  here,  is  a  gentleman  of 
large  fortune,  and  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  who  for 
the  last  seven  years  has  been  living  alone  among  the 
Indian  tribes  somewhere  near  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
hunting  the  buffalo  and  grisly  bear.  What  fantastic 
tricks  our  countrymen  do  play,  in  the  very  wantonness 
of  wealth  and  self-indulgence,  to  get  rid  of  the  tfimiiiand 
craving  for  excitement,  which  they  ought  to  meet  by 
the  regular  and  persevering  discharge  of  their  appointed 
duties !  The  energy,  courage,  self-denial,  and  capacity 
of  endurance  thrown  away  by  a  man  like  this,  might,  if 
properly  directed,  make  him  a  name  among  the  bene- 
factors of  the  earth. 

Whatfollowsis  America  in  not  its  worst  aspect ; — 

I  left  Baltimore  by  railroad,  and  arrived  at  Washing- 
ton at  six  in  the  evening.  On  the  way,  I  saw  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  mixture  of  ranks  which  one  so  often 
meets  with  in  this  country.  On  the  bench  beside  me  sat 
Mr.  Legare,  the  attorney-general  of  the  United  States ; 
before  us  were  the  French  minister  at  Washington,  and 
his  lady,  who  had  just  arrived  by  the  Great  Western. 

Next  to  Madame  P sat  two  of  the  lowest  class  of 

American  citizens, — ^perhaps  a  Maryland  slave-driver, 
and  an  Irish  emigrant  in  search  of  work ;  then  came  one 
of  the  ambassador's  suite,  a  very  gentleman-like  young 
Frenchman,  and  next  to  him  a  maid-servant. 

Duelling  flourishes  more  at  Washington  than  at 


any  other  city  of  tlie  Atlantic  states.  Several 
duels  had  taken  place  in  that  neighbourhood  about 
the  time  of  Mr.  Godley's  visit ;  and  some  of  the 
cockerels  of  the  Navy  School  must,  forsooth,  imi- 
tate their  elders.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
philosophic  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Nbtv, 
cited  below.  One  boy  had  been  shot  through  the 
neck  : — 

A  young  naval  ofiScer,  whom  I  met  at  Washingtoo, 
told  me  that  he  called,  with  some  others,  upon  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  to  request  him  to  take  measures  for 
stopping  such  a  murderous  practice  among  the  students; 
and  that  the  answer  they  received  was,  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  it  at  all,  so  long  as  they  only  fought  among 
themselves,  and  did  not  shoot  citizens. 

We  glean  the  following  notices  ^fipoffMRl:— 

I  landed  at  Potomac  Creek,  and  proceeded  by  stage 
nine  miles  to  Fredericksburg,  over  a  road  celebrated  by 
Dickens  in  his  Notes.  The  "  black  driver,**  whom  he 
describes,  is  highly  indignant  at  the  part  he  is  made  to  play 
as  hero  in  the  scene,  and  strongly  denies  the  truth  of  the 
representation.  The  road  is  bad,  but  not  so  bad  as  I 
expected,  or  as  others  that  I  have  seen. 

Dr.  LsAdner  was  lecturing  at  Richmond  while  I  was 
there;  but  I  hear  he  has  not  been  successful,  and  that 
he  is  not  anywhere  admitted  into  society. 

Mr.  Grodley  appears  to  have  felt  himself  more  at 
home  among  the  ancient  gentry,  or  cavaliers  of 
Viij;inia — ^**  the  old  dominion,"  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Union.  Though  he  is  very  moderate  in 
his  abstract  principles  regarding  slavery,  he  could 
not  think  well  of  the  condition  of  the  blacks  in  Vir- 
ginia, whether  moral  or  physical.  A  material 
change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  his  mind, 
when  he  came  into  actual  contact  with  the  slaves 
and  their  masters.    He  relates  : — 

Another  circumstance  which  surprised  me,  was  the 
chronic  apprehension  which  appears  to  prevail  of  a  negro 
insurrection.  I  had  always  fanc^d  that  tins  was  an 
image  of  terror  conjured  up  by  the  warm  imagination  of 
abolitionists,  who,  having  settled  that  Uie  slaves  <m^ 
to  rebel,  went  on  to  infer  that  they  would;  and,  more- 
over, that  the  planters  must  always  be  expecting  thst 
they  would:  just  as  many  of  our  friends  in  England  ima- 
gine that  every  Irish  gentleman  always  goes  abont  with 
loaded  pistols,  never  ventures  out  after  nightfall,  and 
barricades  doors  and  windows  every  evening,  so  as  to 
repel  the  too  probable  attack  which  is  to  be  made  befbie 
morning.  Knowing  how  we  Irish  laugh  at  such  ideas, 
except  in  peculiar  circumstances,  I  felt  sure  that  I  should 
find  the  American  planters  and  their  wives  laughbg  at 
similar  terrors:  and  I  was  quite  surprised  to  find  that 
the  contrary  is  the  case;  and  that  even  here,  where  the 
whites  are  superior  in  numbers  as  well  as  intelligence 
and  organisation,  there  seems  a  constant  feeling  **  inof- 
dendi  per  ignes,**  How  much  stronger  must  such  a  feel- 
ing be  in  Carolina  and  Mississippi  I 

On  the  whole,  I  came  away  decidedly  more  impressed 
with  a  conviction  of  the  evils  of  slavery  than  when  I 
entered  the  slave  states.  I  do  not,  however,  look  ap<m 
the  permanent  nature  of  the  tie  which  exists  betweci 
master  and  slave  as  a  hardship,  nor  upon  the  impossi- 
bility of  rising  in  the  world  under  which  the  latter  lahonis 
as  by  any  means  an  intolerable  evil. 

These  views  naturally  spring  out  of  **  OathH- 
cityj"  submission,  humility,  and  self-denial,  being 
the  duty  of  the  lovrer  and  larger  class,  while  that  of 
the  higher  is  to  protect  and  cherish  their  vassals  ;— 
as  feudal  lords  and  barons  have  never  yet  done,  or 
but  very  rarely.  But  Mr.  Godley  puts  the  whole 
matter  at  rest,  and  probably  at  the  same  ^e  pro- 
mulgates the  political  faith  of  Young  England  .— 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  modification  of  the  same 
system  which  prevailed  all  over  Europe  dariag  ^ 
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middle  ages,  and  which  now  lingers  in  the  Sclayonio 
portion  of  it,  was  in  many  very  important  respects  supe- 
rior to  the  ftee  and  independent  position  which  (in  theory 
at  least)  employer  and  workmen  hold  with  respeot  to 
each  other  with  ns.  It  is  a  serions  question,  whether 
the  independenoe  be  not,  practically,  almost  entirely  on 
one  dde;  and  whether,  as  respects  the  masses,  the  ad- 
Tantages  deriTed  from  the  nominal  command  of  their 
own  time  and  labour  be  not  more  than  oonnterbiUanced 
by  the  loss  of  that  protection  and  sympathy  ftom  their 
soperiois  which  a  more  permanent  tie  engendered,  by 
the  wear  and  tear  arising  from  intense  competition  in 
the  labour-market,  by  the  anxiety  attendant  upon  an 
oBcertain  fhture,  and  by  the  too  frequent  destitution  of 
licknesB  and  old  age,  or  (its  only  altematiye)  the  public 
workhouse. 

I  am  not  inclined,  then,  to  denounce  the  vrincipU  of 
the  syitem,  [slarery] ;  nor  should  I  see  much  reason  for 
wishing  it  discftrded,  if  the  practical  hardships  attendant 
npon  its  operation  in  the  Western  hemisphere  could  be 
dealt  with  apart  from  abolition. 

This,  at  all  events,  is  plain  speaking.  In  one  place 
our  author  expresses  a  hope  that  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his 
^Past  and  Present,*'  is  coming  round  rapidly  to  a 
*  Christian  and  a  Catholic  philosophy."  But  on  the 
whole,  though  not  objectionable  in  principle, 
slayeiy  was  found  so  bad  in  practice,  owing,  how- 
ever, only  to  temporary  and  extraneous  causes, 
that  Mr.  Godley  wishes  it  could  safely  be  got  rid 
of.  One  hopefid  symptom  is,  that  in  the  more  Nor- 
thern of  the  shiyery  States,  the  opinion  gains  ground 
that  free  labour  is  in  the  end  the  cheapest.  The 
angry  and  even  ferocious  slaveholders,  however, 
meet  with  more  sympathy  from  Mr.  Grodley  than 
the  rash  Abolitionists,  whom  he  denounces  in  round 
terms.  His  conclusions  are  often  more  entitled  to 
attention  than  many  of  his  passing  opinions.  Of 
the  Abolitionists,  he  remarks  : — 

I  hare  just  seen,  in  a  Virginian  paper  not  a  week 
old,  a  threat  of  retaliation,  by  ^  kidnapping  the  leaders, 
and  carrying  them  to  the  South,  to  be  treated  according 
to  their  deserts;"  and  the  other  day  a  bookseller  was 
iined  1000  dolhirs  in  Charleston  for  selling  Dr.  Chan- 
niog's  last  discourse  upon  slavery.  But  I  confess  that  I 
Me  no  reason  for  apprehending  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  from  such  differences;  both  parties  feel  so  strongly 
that  anion  is  essential  to  their  common  interests:  and 
this  is  the  last  age  and  the  last  country  in  the  world  in 
which  tangible  interests  are  likely  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  principle. 

Jefferson  said,  many  years  ago,  "  Nothing  is  more 
clearly  written  in  the  book  of  destiny  than  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  blacks."  It  may  be  so,  but  at  present  it 
appears  as  far  off  as  when  he  spoke;  nor  do  I  see  any 
prospect  of  it,  except  through  the  agency  of  a  foreiffn 
wfluioji,  or  a  dUtoltUion  of  the  Union. 

And  yet  the  growing  opinion  in  favour  of  free 
labour  had  just  been  mentioned ;  and  b  surely 
one  important  element  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
universal  emancipation.  ^ 

The  most  gratifying  symptom  which  Mr.  God- 
ley  found  in  America,  was  tiie  increase  which  the 
Anglo-American  Church  has  made  within  these 
last  twenty  years.  It  is  now  decidedly  "  the  fash- 
ionable sect/'  and  consequently  includes  a  large 
proportion  of  ''the  wealthier  and  more  civilized 
claaKs"  in  its  congregations.  There  has  also  been 
an  increased  demand  for  the  writings  of  a  certain 
cUss  of  the  old  finglish  divines,  and  ''of  such 
among  the  modems  as  have  caught  most  of  their 
spirif  Who  are  meant  may  readily  be  guessed. 
Twenty-five  years  nnoe,  there  were  but  three 
hundred  clergy  of  the  Anglo-American  church. 
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Now,  there  are  upwards  of  twelve  hundred,  with 
twenty-seven  bishops  ;  while  the  congregations 
have  been  quadrupled.  Yet  there  are  still  nearly 
as  many  Universalists  in  the  States  as  Epis- 
copalians. There  are  many  counteracting  causes, 
besides,  to  the  spread  of  Tractarian  CathoUcity, 
and  particularly  the  general  latitudinarianbm 
of  the  American  mind,  which  Mr.  Godley  con- 
siders an  unfavourable  prognostic  "  for  the  pro- 
gress of  Catholic  views  in  America."  In  brief,  Mr. 
Godley  doubts  that  "  a  nation  can  ever  be  charac- 
terized at  the  same  time  by  strong  Republicanism, 
and  a  faithful  reception  of  the  Catholic  system  of 

theology."  And  he  is  right. ^Protestant  is  a  word 

which  seems  ofifensive  in  the  nostrils  of  this  gentle- 
man. He  never  once  uses  it  in  reference  to  the  Eng- 
lish Church ;  but  if  America  should  become  CathoUe^ 
he  thinks  that  a  due  combmation  of  the  native 
elements  of  character,  emulation,  love  of  adventure, 
national  pride,  and  contempt  for  inaction,  fused 
and  animated  by  the  doctrines  of  Catholicity, 
would  produce  extraordinary  results.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Godley  does  not  anticipate  any  great 
progress  towards  Catholicity  in  America ;  though 
the  movement  among  the  Congregational"  ministers 
of  Boston  augurs  well.  This  CathoUe  church, 
with  its  various  names,  is  rightly  enough  de* 
scribed  by  him  as  the  church  of  iie  rich.  Now, 
do  these  Independent  ministers  of  Boston  and 
other  places  note  which  way  the  tide  is  setting 
in,  and  aim  at  being  the  clergy  of  the  rich  of 
America  ?  Mr.  Godley  thinks  that  the  Church 
at  home,  the  Catholic  Church,  is  far  too  much 
circumscribed  in  her  jurisdiction  by  the  state.  In 
America,  she  has  the  sole  management  of  her  own 
affairs,  without  any  sort  of  interference  or  control. 
The  government  would  never  dream  of  swamping 
a  number  of  her  bishoprics,  as  the  Whigs  did  those 
of  the  Irish  Church ;  and  Mr.  Godley  can  see  no 
public  danger  in  convocations  of  clergy  and  ecclesi- 
astical assemblies,  and  would  probably  support 
Mr.  Peter  Borthwick's  threatened  motion.  He, 
however,  forgets  entirely,  for  the  moment,  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  the  creature  of  the  state, 
and  that  the  Anglo-American  Church,  like  the 
Unitarians  or  Baptists,  or  any  other  sect,  is  a 
body  quite  independent  of  the  state,  and  which 
may,  therefore,  regulate  its  own  afiairs  in  any  way 
it  pleases.  Let  the  Catholic  Church  of  England 
renounce  its  endowments  and  privil^es,  and  by  all 
means  be  free,  like  the  sister  Church  of  America,  as 
soon  as  she  sees  fit.  Nothing  prevents  it :  mil- 
lions would  welcome  the  revolution. Mr.  God- 
ley took  leave  of  America  filled  with  interest  and 
curiosity  about  the  destinies  of  a  country,  which, 
if  the  Federal  Union  last,  must  speedily  become  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world.  And  he  sees  no 
probability  of  the  sudden  dissolution  of  that  union. 
The  British  provinces  are  another  source  of  specu- 
lation. Are  "  they  to  be  British  or  American, 
Independent  or  United,  Catholic  or  sectarian  ?  " 
Though  the  newfangled  Catholics,  the  Puseyites,  are 
apparently  the  most  zealous  in  theory  of  all  modem 
propagandists,  one  section  of  the  question  can  be 
safely  answered.  Reflecting  how  these  provin- 
ces are  already  leavened  with  Presbyterian  ism, 
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and  with  Protestantum  of  all  shades,  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  they  will  nerer  become  what 
Mr.  Godley  means  by  Catholic;  though Catkoiici^ 
may,  in  Uiem  as  in  America,  be  the  religion 
of  Uie  rich,  till,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  some 
church  more  fashionable  still  shall  eclipse  the  Re- 
formedAnglican  Church.  There  wiUalways  be  many 
laymen  in  Canada  to  maintain,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Puseyite  Catholics,  that  <<the  Bible  alone" 
ia  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  who 
wiU  hold  conventicles  and  practise  extempore 
prayer ;  and  many  ministers  who  will  not  preach 
the  duty  of  absolute  submission  to  the  powers  that 
be,  and  eren  advocate  what  Mr.  Godley  calls  ^  the 
grossly  nnseriptural  principle,  that  a  slaye  may 


use  force  to  obtain  his  freedom."  The  doctrine  of 
^^passiTe  obedience"  can  never  again  become  the 
rule  of  the  Old  World,  nor  yet  find  aooeptance 
in  the  New. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  thought  in 
these  Letters,  and  much  amiability  and  ctndoor 
of  tone ;  and  if  any  one  imagine  that  their  effect 
is  injured  by  the  vltnrCkuMiei^  which  the 
writer  urges»  in  season  and  out  of  sessoa,  the  only 
explanation  is»  that  such  was  his  fixed  purpoi^* 
such  he  considers  his  imperative  duty. 

It  may  not  be  out  c^  place  to  mention,  that 
ever  since  Mr.  Grodley  was  in  the  United  States,  a 
sudden  and  violent  disruption  threatens  to  ahake 
the  Anglo-American  Church  to  its  foundation. 


THE  CURATE;  OR.  HOPES. 
TRANSLATED  FROM  FREDRIKA  BR£M£R*S  SHORT  STORIES. 


I  ALWAYS  had  a  peculiar  method  of  travelling 
with  the  least  possible  distress  along  the  stony 
road  of  life ;  although,  in  a  physical  as  well  as  in 
a  moral  sense,  I  generaUy  walked  barefoot.  I 
hoped !  hoped  on  from  day  to  day,  from  mom  to 
even,  at  evening  for  the  next  morning ;  in  autumn 
for  spring,  in  spring  for  autumn ;  from  one  year 
to  another :  and  thus  I  had  hoped  away  almost 
thirty  years  of  my  life's  journey,  without  feeling 
severely  any  of  my  troubles,  except  the  want  of 
good  boots.  I  consoled  myself  under  this  calamity 
when  in  the  open  air;  but  when  introduced  to 
respectable  company,  I  was  tormented  with  a  de- 
tSxe  of  setting  my  heels  foremost,  because  they 
were  best  covered  with  leather.  I  ought  to  con- 
fess, too,  that  I  felt  my  poverty  still  more  when, 
in  Uie  huts  of  miseiy,  I  could  give  no  better  com- 
fort than  friendly  woi^s.  But  I  comforted  myself, 
like  thousands  beside,  with  a  hopeful  glance  at 
fortune's  rolling  wheel,  and  the  philosophical  ob- 
servation, ^  Time  will  bring  good  counsel.'* 

When  I  was  curate  under  a  country  clergyman, 
with  scanty  pay  and  mean  fare,  mondly  languish- 
ing, with  no  society  but  the  ill-tempered  wife  of 
the  tippling  parson,  the  booby  son,  and  the  daugh- 
ter who,  with  high  shoulders  and  feet  turned  in, 
went  prying  about  from  morning  till  night,  I  felt 
a  sudden  rapture  of  tenderness  and  delight  when 
a  letter,  from  one  of  my  acquaintances,  gave  me 
the  information  that  my  uncle  P.,  a  merchant  in 
Stockholm,  personally  unknown  to  me,  lay  at  the 
point  of  death,  and,  under  a  sudden  attack  of 
famUy  aflection,  had  expressed  a  desire  to  behold 
his  good-for-nothing  nephew. 

And  now  see  the  thankful  nephew,  with  a  little 
lean  bundle  under  fads  arm,  and  a  million  of  rich 
hopes  in  his  breast,  seated  upon  a  most  uncom- 
fortable stiff-necked  market  cart,  jogging  along, 
up  hill  and  down  hill,  to  the  capital ! 

At  the  tavern  where  I  alighted  I  ventured  to 
order  a  little,  only  a  very  little,  breakfast — just  a 
slice  of  bread  and  butter  and  two  eggs.  My  land- 
lord and  a  fat  gentleman  walked  to  and  fro  in  the 
room,  and  chatted.  ^I  must  say,"  said  the  fat 
gentleman, "  this  wholesale  tradesman  P.,  who  died 
yesterday^  wa«  ft  iwcal." 


''  Ha,  ha,"  thought  I,  *'  but  a  rascal  who  had 
plenty  of  gold.  Harkye,  friend,  (to  the  waiter,) 
can  you  bring  me  a  slice  of  roast  beef,  or  whsterer 
meat  you  have,  to  make  me  more  substantial  fan 
here.  A  dish  of  soup  would  not  be  amiss;  but 
quick,  if  you  please ! "  ^  Yes,"  said  my  landlozd, 
**  it  is  heavy — ^thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  baol^- 
stock  beside !  No  one  in  the  town  would  hire 
dreamed  of  it-4hirty  thousand  1"  ^  Thirty  thou- 
sand !"  I  inwardly  ejaculated  in  my  joyous  sool 
"  Harkye,  waiter  I  give  me,  as  soon  as  you  can, 
thirty  thousand — ^no,  no— give  me  a  pint  of  wise, 
I  mean  ;"  and  all  my  pulses  were  beating  merrilj 
to  the  tune  of  ^  thirty  thousand !" 

**  Ah !"  said  the  fat  gentleman,  **  and  would  m 
believe  that  among  his  debts  is  one  of  five  thounnd 
doUars  for  champagne  ?  There  stand  his  crediton 
clenching  their  fists ;  for  all  his  fumiturs  is  worth 
but  a  few  pence,  and  outside  the  door  they  find  for 
their  comfort — ^his  calash  I " 

'<  Aha,  that's  another  thingT  said  I  to  myself. 
**  Here,  waiter !  take  away  the  beef,  the  soup,  md 
the  wine.  I  must  not  taste  them :  for  what  hive 
I  been  doing  all  the  morning  but  eating !"  ^  You 
have  ordered  them,"  said  the  waiter.  ''  Friend  l*" 
said  I,  scratching  out  an  apology  just  behind  mj 
ear,  **  it  was  an  error ;  I  ordered  Uiem  for  a  ridi 
gentleman,  as  I  supposed,  who  is  now  as  poor  is 
myself,  I  find,  and  will  never  be  able  to  pay  for 
them :  but  you  shall  have  the  money  for  the  eggs 
and  bread  and  butter  I  have  eaten,  as  well  as 
something  to  drink  for  your  trouble.'*  So  saying} 
and  slipping  a  trifle  more  than  the  charge  into  his 
hand,  I  left  the  tavern,  with  a  wounded  heart  and 
unappeased  stomach,  to  seek  for  cheap  lodgings 
and  to  study  means  of  raising  money. 

This  violent  collision  between  my  hopes  and  the 
reality  had  given  me  a  headache ;  but  when  1  met* 
during  my  street^wandering,  a  gentleman  decked 
with  bands  and  stars,  but  with  a  iftded  fsee  and 
wrinkled  brow,  and  saw  a  young  nobleman  whom 
I  had  known  at  the  University  of  Upeal,  walking 
as  if  the  weight  of  age  and  ^  tsedinm  vitse"  would 
bring  him  down  upon  his  nose,  I  lifted  up  my 
head,  took  a  deep  inspiration  of  the  air,  (which, 
onloiiuDately  to  me,  was  just  there  stm&gly 
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aeented  with  aatuftgei  oooking,)  aod  felt  the  happi* 
OM  of  poverty  with  a  piure  heart ! 

In  a  remote  atzeet  I  found  a  little  chamber  to 
let,  whieh  suited  better  my  preeent  condition  than 
my  hopee  two  hoars  before. 

Ihad  gained  leave  to  spend  the  winter  in  Stock- 
holm; "And  now/'  thought  I,  ^what  is  to  be 
doner  To  let  my  spirits  sink  was  the  worst  way 
poiiible ;  to  pnt  my  hand  in  my  bosom,  and  look 
up  to  heaven,  was  not  nrach  better.  '<The  sun 
breaks  out  when  we  least  expect  him,"  said  I, 
while  the  heavy  autnmnal  clouds  were  sinking 
down  over  tlw  town.  I  reeolred  to  do  my  utmost 
to  gain  some  more  comfortable  prospect  for  the 
Mm  than  my  stay  with  the  country  pastor 
afforded  me,  and  at  last  I  fixed  upon  seeking  em- 
I^jment  as  a  copyist. 

Then  I  spent  many  days  in  fruitless  endeavours 
to  And  ears  that  were  not  deaf  to  my  applications^ 
and  then  in  the  breast-burdening  toil  of  copying 
oQt  the  empty  productions  of  empty  heads.  My 
dinners  became  more  and  more  economical ;  but 
my  hopes  continued  to  rise  until  an  evening,  ft!om 
which,  in  my  calendar,  I  date  a  newera  with  a  cross. 
My  hmdlord  had  just  left  me  to  my  meditations, 
with  the  comfortable  observation,  as  a  text,  that 
to-morrow  I  must  pay  down  my  quarter's  rent> 
onleas  I  ptn^emd  (quite  French  politeness! )  mak- 
faig  snother  tour  of  discovery  about  the  streets. 

It  was  an  indescribably  cold  November  s  even- 
ing, and  I  had  just  returned  from  visiting  a  house 
of  sioknesi^  where  I  had,  perhaps  impmdently,emp- 
titd  my  purse,  when  I  was  greeted  with  this  ami- 
able salutation. 

I  tzinmied  my  sleepy,  dim-burning  lamp  with 
my  fingers,  and  then  looked  about  my  little  dingy 
chamber  for  plans  of  money-making. 

**  Diogenes  was  wane  accommodated,"  I  sighed, 
as  I  nnUed  my  lame  table  away  from  the  window, 
for  the  wind  and  rain  seemed  unwilling  to  stay 
oatside.  At  the  same  moment^  my  glance  fell 
upon  a  cheerftdly  glowing  fire  in  an  opposite 
kitchen.  **  O  cooks!  you  have  a  glorious  lot  among 
mortals!"  thought  I,  while  with  some  secret  plea- 
nxt  I  watched  the  well-nouririied  dame,  who 
•tood  like  an  empress  amid  the  pots  and  stew- 
pana,  summnded  with  the  glory  of  the  fire,  and 
swaying  the  tongs  as  a  sceptre  over  her  glowing 
dominions. 

On  a  higher  floor  I  had  a  view  through  the  win- 
dow, covered  with  no  envious  blind,  of  a  gaily  il- 
Innuned  diamber,  where  a  numerous  fkmily  were 
Mmbled  aronnd  a  tea-table.  I  was  sti£P  in  every 
lunb  with  cold  and  damp,  and  how  empty  that 
part  of  my  animal  economy,  which  may  be  styled 
^  magazine,  was  that  evening,  I  will  not  say  ; 
bnt^«  Merciful  heaven!"  thought  I,  «*  if  that 
pretty  maiden,  who  is  just  now  reaching  a  cup  of 
^  to  the  stout  gentleman  upon  the  sofa,  who 
Bcema  too  hearily  replenished  to  rise  from  his  seat, 
«oald  but  put  out  her  fair  hand  a  little  farther 

thia  way,  and  could ^with  a  thousand  thankful 

kiiBos— how  foolish ! — The  fat  gentleman  takes  the 
^  and  dips  his  bun  in  the  tea  so  deliberately— 
'tis  enough  to  make  one  cry !  And  now  that  pretty 
■•Uw  is  eavesslBg  him!    I  wonder  if  he  is  her 


papa,  or  her  uncle  ;  or  perhaps^  enviable  mortal! — 
but  no,  tliat  cannot  be ;  he  is^  at  least,  forty  years 
older  than  she ! 

**  Tha$  must  be  his  wife  surely ;  that  elderly  lady 
who  sits  beside  him  on  the  sofa,  and  to  whom  the 
fair  maiden  just  now  offers  a  platter  of  cakes. 
But  to  whom  does  she  ofier  them  now?  One  ear 
and  a  part  of  a  shoulder  is  all  that  projects  beyond 
the  rim  of  the  window.  How  long  he  keeps  the 
gentle  girl  waiting  his  pleasure!  but  it  must  be  a 
lady — ^no  gentleman  would  behave  so!— ^r  it  may 
be  her  brother.  Ah!  see  his  great  fist  thrust  into 
the  biscuit-basket,  a  rude  lout!  but,  perhaps,  he 
was  hungry.  Now  she  turns  to  the  two  little  girls, 
her  sistersy  most  likely,  and  gives  them  all  that 
Mr.  One-ear  has  left  behind.  As  for  herself,  she 
seems  to  take  no  more  of  the  tea  than  I  do,  except 
its  fragrance.  But  what  a  movement  suddenly 
takes  place  in  the  room !  The  old  gentleman  starts 
up  from  the  sofa:  the  one-eared  gentleman  rushes 
forward,  and  gives  the  gentle  maiden  a  rude  shock 
(a  dromedaiy  as  he  is!)  that  impels  her  against 
the  tea-table,  and  makes  the  old  lady,  who  was 
just  rising  from  the  sofk,  sit  down  again.  The 
ehildron  skip  about  and  dap  their  hands ;  the  door 
opens;  in  comes  a  young  officer;  the  maiden 
throws  herself  into  his  arms!  Aha!  Thero  I  have 
it ! "  I  dashed  to  my  window-shutter,  so  that  it 
cracked ;  and  sat  down,  wet  with  the  rain,  and  with 
trembling  knees,  upon  my  stool. 

^  What  had  I  to  do  staring  through  the  win- 
dow ?    This  comes  of  curiosity ! " 

Eight  days  before,  this  ibmily  had  returned  from 
the  country  into  the  fine  house  opposite,  and  all 
this  time  I  had  never  inquired  who  they  wero. 
What  business  had  I,  this  evening,  to  be  prying 
into  their  circle  ?    What  good  could  it  do  me  ? 

I  was  in  a  sorry  mood,  and  felt  something  of 
heart-heaviness ;  but,  according  to  my  resolution 
never  to  yield  to  despondency,  I  set  about  a  de« 
scription  of  domestic  happiness,  of  that  happiness 
which  I  had  never  tasted !  Said  I,  as  I  breathed 
upon  my  stiffened  fingers,  **  Am  I  then  the  first 
who  has  sought  in  the  hot-house  of  imagination  a 
pleasing  warmth  which  the  hard  world  of  realities 
denies  us?  Six  dollars  for  a  load  of  pine- wood ; 
ay,  you  will  not  have  them  till  December.  I  will 
write!" 

**  Happy,  thrice  happy  is  the  family  in  whose 
close  and  warm  circle  no  heart  feels  lonely  in  its 
joys  nor  in  its  sorrows ;  no  glance,  no  smile,  re- 
mains unanswered  ;  whero  the  members  daily  say 
to  each  other,  not  in  mere  words,  but  in  their 
actions,  your  cares,  your  joys,  your  fortunes,  are 
also  mine!'' 

*^  Beautiful  is  the  quiet,  peaceful  house,  which 
doses  its  protecting  walls  around  the  pilgrim 
through  life,  which  collects  around  its  friendly, 
gleaming  hearth,  the  old  grandsire,  leaning  upon 
his  staff,  the  manly  husband,  the  amiable  wife, 
and  their  happy  children,  who  close  the  day  of 
sport  and  enjoyment  with  hearty  thanksgiving, 
while  the  mother  chants  to  them  a  little  song, 
telling  how,— 

"  Angela  their  rigils  keep 
Aronnd  the  bed 
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And  o'er  the  he»d 
Of  innocence  asleep  I" 

Here  I  had  to  stop  ;  for  something  like  a  drop  of 
rain  fell  from  my  cheek,  and  I  could  not  see  my 
paper  clearly. 

"How  many,"  thought  I,  as  my  thoughts, 
against  my  will,  took  a  melancholy  turn,  ''how 
many  are  doomed  to  know  nothing  of  this  happi- 
ness!" For  a  moment  I  considered  myself  in 
the  only  looking-glass  I  had  in  my  chamber,  that 
of  inakf  and  then  with  gloomy  feeling  I  wrote  on, 
— "  Unhappy  surely  is  the  desolate  one  who,  in 
the  cold  and  dreary  moments  of  life,  (which  come 
so  often,)  can  rest  on  no  faithful  bosom,  whose 
sighs  are  unanswered,  to  whose  complaint  no  voice 
replies,  *  I  understand  you ;  I  sympathize  with 
you!'  He  is  depressed:  no  one  raises  his  drooping 
head !  He  weeps  ;  no  one  regards  it !  He  goes 
away  :  no  one  follows  him !  He  comes :  no  one 
hastens  to  meet  him !  He  sleeps :  no  one  watches 
over  him !  He  is  alone/  Why  does  he  not  die  ? 
Ah !  who  would  mourn  over  him  ?  How  cold  the 
grave  which  no  warm  tear  of  love  bedews  I  He  is 
lonely  in  the  winter's  night.  For  him  earth  has 
no  flowers,  and  dimly  bum  the  lights  of  heaven. 
Why  wanders  he  here  alone?  Why  does  he  not 
flee  as  a  shadow  to  the  land  of  shadows?  Ah!  he 
still  hopes.  A  pauper,  he  begs  for  happiness,  and 
hopes,  in  the  eleventh  hour,  that  some  friendly 
hand  will  bestow  it.**  It  was  my  own  situation 
that  I  described. 

^  Early  robbed  of  my  parents,— -without  brother, 
sister,  friends  and  relatives,  I  stood  so  lonely  and 
desolate  in  the  world,  that,  but  for  a  strong  con- 
fidence in  Heaven,  and  a  naturally  cheerful  dis- 
position, I  should  have  sought  an  escape  from  such 
an  existence.  Hitherto,  more  from  instinct  than 
philosophy,  I  had  habitually  suppressed  all  earnest 
longings  for  a  happier  state  of  life  than  that  which 
surrounded  me ;  but  lately  other  thoughts  had  been 
gaining  power  over  me,  and,  especially  this  even- 
ing, I  felt  an  unutterable  desire  for  a  friend,  for 
one  whom  I  might  love ;  in  short,  for  a  bosom- 
companion, — a  wife, — one  with  whom  I  might  feel 
myself  a  kmg,  even  in  the  meanest  hut  I  But  I  re- 
membered, as  involuntarily  I  shuddered  with  cold, 
that  all  my  love,  in  such  circumstanoes  as  the  pre- 
sent, could  not  prevent  my  wife,  if  I  had  one,  from 
being  frozen  or  starved  to  death.  More  depressed 
than  ever,  I  arose  from  my  stool,  and  paced  up  and 
down  in  my  little  boundary.  The  oppiessive 
feeling  of  my  situation  followed  me  like  my  shadow 
on  the  wall;  and,  for  the  first  tune  in  my  life,  I 
was  quite  disheartened,  and  cast  a  gloomy  glance 
upon  the  future. 

"But  what  in  the  world,"  I  exclaimed  earnestly 
to  myself,  "will  all  this  dull  pondering  avail!" 
Again  I  tried  to  loosen  myself  from  the  anxious 
thoughts  that  plagued  me.  "  If  but  one  Christian 
Boul  would  only  come  to  see  me^  whoever  it  might 
be,  friend  or  foe,— any  visiter  would  be  welcome  to 
break  this  dismal  solitude.  Yea,  if  one  from  the 
world  of  spirits  would  open  the  door,  he  should  be 
welcome.  What  was  that  ?  Three  knocks  at  the 
door!    I'll  not  believe  my  senses— Three  knocks 


again !"  I  went  and  opened  the  door.  Nobody 
was  there ;  but  the  wind  howled  along  Uie  stair- 
case. Hastily  I  closed  the  door,  put  my  hands  in 
my  pockets,  and  continued  my  parade,  homnung 
to  keep  up  my  courage.  In  a  few  moments  1 
heard  something  like  a  sigh.  I  stopped  and  lis- 
tened. Again  I  heard  distinctly  a  sigh,  and  th&t 
so  deep  and  sorrowful,  that  with  considerable 
emotion  I  called  out,  **  Who  is  there?"  No  answer 
was  returned.  I  stood  for  a  moment  to  study  what 
all  this  could  mean,  when  a  frightful  noise,  as  if 
a  host  of  cats  were  coming  screaming  down  stain, 
ending  with  a  heavy  thump  against  my  door,  made 
me  decided  for  action.  I  took  up  my  gliaunering 
light,  but,  in  the  moment  that  I  open^  the  door, 
it  expired,  or  was  blown  out.  A  gigantic  white 
figure  hovered  before  me,  and  I  felt  myself  sud- 
denly grasped  by  two  powerful  arms.  I  cried  oat 
for  help,  and  struggled  so  hard,  that  my  antagoniit 
fell  to  the  ground  with  me ;  but  I  happened  to  be 
uppermost.  Like  an  arrow  I  bounded  up,  and 
would  have  run,  but  stumbled  over  somethlDg,— 
Heaven  knows  what, — I  believe  somebody  had 
seized  my  feet :  again  I  feU  to  the  ground,  struck 
my  head  against  Uie  comer  of  the  table,  and  lost 
my  senses  with  a  sound  like  loud  laughter  ringing 
in  my  ears. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  again,  they  encountered 
a  dazzling  glare.  I  closed  them  again,  and  listened 
to  a  distracting  noise  that  hovered  around  me. 
Again  I  opened  them,  and  tried  to  distinguish  and 
recognise  some  of  the  objects  about  me,  which 
seemed  so  new  and  wonderful,  that  I  suddenly 
feared  I  had  lost  my  senses.  I  lay  upon  a  soh, 
and — no,  I  was  not  deluded ! — the  beautiful  maiden 
who  had  hovered  before  my  imagination  all  the 
evening,  now  realfy  stood  beside  me,  with  a 
heavenly  expression  of  sympathy,  and  bathed  mj 
head  with  vinegar !  A  young  man,  whose  face 
seemed  familiar  to  me,  stood  and  h^d  my  hand. 
I  saw  also  the  fat  old  gentleman  and  another  thin 
gentleman,  and  next  I  discovered  the  lady,  the 
children,  and  the  paradise  of  the  tea-table  glim- 
mering in  a  sort  of  twilight  distance :  in  short,  by 
some  inconceivable  humour  of  fortune,  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  the  very  family  which  I 
had,  an  hour  before,  contemplated  with  such  in- 
terest! 

As  I  recovered  my  faculties  the  military  young 
man  enfolded  me  in  his  arms.  **  Do  you  not  know 
me  again  ?"  said  he,  while  I  sat  still  as  if  petrified. 
"  Have  you  forgotten  Augustus^  whose  life  yoo 
saved  not  long  ago  at  the  risk  of  your  own  ?  whom 
you  fished  out  of  the  water,  at  the  risk  of  remain- 
ing to  keep  company  with  fishes  yourself?  See, 
here  are  my  father,  my  mother,  and  my  sister 
Wilhelmina."  I  pressed  his  hand.  Then,  with 
a  smart  blow  of  his  fist  upon  the  table,  the  father 
exclaimed,  '*  And  because  you  have  saved  my  son's 
life,  and  you  are  an  honourable  fellow,  that  can 
suffer  hunger  to  afford  food  to  others,  I  dechiiv 

you  shall  have  the  benefice  at  H ,  1 — I  have  the 

patronage,  you  understand !"  For  a  while  I  was 
bereft  of  the  power  of  thought  and  ^eeeh;  and, 
amid  all  the  explanations  that  were  given,  tbeit 
was  only  one  thing  that  impressed  itself  dearly  on 
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my  iniod — ^that  Wilhelmina  was  not — ^thai  Wilhel- 
mioa  was  the  sister  of  Augustas ! 

He  had,  that  OTening,  returned  from  a  journey 
during  which,  in  the  preceding  summer,  I  had  en- 
joyed the  happiness  of  saving  his  life.  Previous 
to  this  accident,  I  had  only  drunk  with  him  in  the 
brotherhood  of  the  University.  He  had  related  to 
his  family,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  my 
good  service  in  his  hehalf,  and  all  that  he  knew  of 
me  besides.  His  father,  who  had  a  benefice  in  his 
gift^  and  (as  I  afterwards  learned)  had  glanced 
with  pity,  sometimes,  through  the  window  upon 
my  scanty  table,  had  resolved,  at  the  request  of  his 
son,  to  raise  me  from  the  lap  of  poverty  to  the 
summit  of  happiness.  Augustus,  in  his  delight, 
would  make  this  resolution  instantly  known  to  me ; 
and,  in  his  love  of  a  practical  joke,  he  approached 
my  chamber  in  the  style  already  described  ;  the 
consequence  of  which,  forme,  was  my  wound  upon 
the  temple  and  my  translation  across  the  street 
out  of  darkness  into  light !  A  thousand  times  has 
the  good  youth  begged  forgiveness  for  his  indiscre- 
tion, and  as  many  times  have  I  assured  him  that 
the  benefice  of  H.  would  prove  a  balsam  strong 
enough  to  cure  a  deeper  wound !  Astonished  was 
I  to  find  that  the  ear  and  shoulder  of  the  gentle- 
man who  at  tea  time  was  the  subject  of  my  sple- 
netic observations  belonged  to  no  one  less  than  my 
patron.  The  stout  gentleman  was  Wilhelmina's 
uncle. 

The  kindness  and  cheerfulness  of  my  new  friends 
made  me  soon  feel  at  home  and  happy.  The  old 
people  treated  me  as  if  I  was  their  child,  and  %e 
young  people  admitted  me  to  all  the  privileges  of 
a  brother.  After  I  had  received  two  cups  of  tea 
from  the  hand  of  Wilhelmina,  I  arose  to  take  my 
leave  of  the  family  for  the  night.  All  invited  me 
to  stay ;  but  I  determined  to  spend  my  first  happy 
night  in  my  old  lodging,  and  there  to  ofier  thanks 
to  the  Guide  of  my  destiny.  Augustus  attended 
me  to  my  resting-place.  There  my  landlord  stood 
in  the  chamber,  between  the  overthrown  stool  and 
table,  with  an  aspect  something  between  rain  and 
sunshine.  One  side  of  his  mouth  was  screwed  up 
to  his  ear  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile,  while  the 
other  was  drawn  down  to  his  chin  with  suspicion  ; 
his  eyes  followed  the  same  directions,  and  his  whole 
face  seemed  seized  with  a  cramp,  until  Augustus 
requested  him  to  leave  us  alone,  and  then  his  coun- 
tenance dlseolvedinto  a  smile  of  thegrinning  species. 

Augustus  was  most  earnestly  indignant  at  the 
sight  of  my  table,  my  stool,  and  my  bed,  and 
talked  of  whipping  my  landlord  for  his  extor- 
tion. I  was  compelled  to  assure  him  that  I 
Would  change  my  lodgings  on  the  coming  day. 
When  my  friend  had  left  me,  I  spent  some  time  in 
"meditating  upon  this  change  in  my  fortunes,  and 
thanked  God  heartily  for  it.  Then  my  thoughts 
ran  away  to  my  pastoral  charge,  and  Heaven  only 
knows  with  how  many  fat  oxen,  with  what  flowers, 
and  fruits,  and  trees,  I  replenished  my  paradise, 
^here  I  wandered  with  my  Eve,  and  how  many 
richly-edified  souls  I  saw  streaming  out  of  my 
chunsh.  I  baptized,  I  confirmed,  I  betrothed  the 
<iear  children  of  my  pastorate,  and  forgot  none  but 
the  funereal  ceremonies. 
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At  last,  beyond  midnight,  I  closed  my  eyes, 
and  gave  up  my  thoughts  to  the  wild  powers  of 
dreamery.  Then  I  preached  with  a  loud  voice  in 
my  church ;  while  my  congregation  would  per- 
sist in  sleeping.  After  divine  service,  my  congre- 
gation came  out  of  the  church  transformed  into 
sheep  and  oxen,  bleating  and  lowing  at  me  when 
I  reproved  them.  I  tried  to  lead  my  wife  away ; 
but  could  not  separate  her  from  a  great  turnip- 
plant  that  grew,  and  grew,  till  it  covered  both  our 
heads.  Then  I  tried  to  climb  up  to  heaven  upon 
a  ladder  ;  but  potatoes,  grass,  tares,  and  peas,  en- 
tangled my  feet,  and  hindered  every  step.  At  last 
I  saw  myself  walking  upon  my  head  among  my 
possessions ;  and  as  I  wondered  how  this  could  be, 
I  fell  more  soundly  asleep.  Yet  I  must  have  con- 
tinued my  pastoral  dream  :  for  in  the  morning  I 
woke  myself  at  the  end  of  a  long  sermon,  by  say- 
ing ^^Amen!"  I  had  some  trouble  to  convince 
myself  that  the  events  of  the  preceding  evening  did 
not  belong  to  my  dreams,  until  Augustus  made  his 
appearance,  and  invited  me  to  be  with  his  family 
at  noon. 

The  pastorate,  Wilhelmina,  the  family  into 
which  I  had  entered  ;  the  new  hopes  of  the  fu- 
ture that  now  glittered  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
present ;  all  filled  me  with  a  joy  to  be  felt,  not 
described ! 

From  the  depth  of  a  thankful  heart,  I  hailed  the 
new  life  dawning  upon  me  with  a  resolution,  what- 
ever might  come,  to  do  the  best,  and  hope  for  the 
best  in  every  case  I 

T\^o  years  after  that  happy  dinner,  I  sat,  one 
autumn  evening,  in  my  snug  parsonage,  beside  the 
fire.  Close  to  me  sat  my  dear  wife,  my  Wilhel- 
mina, and  span.  I  was  about  to  read  to  her  the 
sermon  I  had  prepared  for  the  next  Sunday,  and 
which  I  hoped  would  prove  very  edifying  to  my 
congregation.  As  I  turned  over  the  manuscript,  a 
loose  leaf  fell  out.  It  was  the  very  paper  upon 
which,  just  two  years  previous  to  that  evening,  I 
had  written  down  my  thoughts  on  domestic  happi- 
ness in  a  situation,  apparently,  so  far  away  from 
everything  of  the  kind.  I  showed  it  to  my  wife. 
She  read  it,  and  smiled  through  her  tears  ;  then, 
with  an  arch  expression  which  is,  I  believe,  pecu- 
liar to  herself,  she  took  up  my  pen  and  wrote  on 
the  other  side  of  the  leaf  as  follows  : — 

"  The  author  can  now,  I  hope,  give  a  picture  of 
his  situation  quite  a  contrast  to  that  on  the  reverse. 
Now,  he  is  no  longer  lonely,  no  more  forsaken  and 
desolate.  His  gentlest  sigh  is  answered  ;  his  most 
intimate  sorrows  are  shared  with  his  wife.  He 
goes ;  her  heart  follows  him.  He  comes ;  she 
hastens  to  meet  him  with  a  smile.  His  lifeurs  are 
wiped  away  by  her  hand,  and  his  smiles  are  re- 
flected upon  her  face.  She  plucks  flowers  to  strew 
his  path.  He  has  a  flock  dear  to  him ;  several  de- 
voted friends ;  and  he  counts  as  his  relatives  all 
who  are  destitute.  He  loves  ;  he  is  bellved.  He 
has  the  power  to  make  men  happy  ;  he  is  happy !" 

Truly  has  my  Wilhelmina  painted  my  present 
situation ;  and,  inspired  with  feelings  cheerful  and 
bright  as  sunbeams  in  spring,  I  send  forth  my 
hopes  to  delight  themselves  in  the  future. 

'    2P 
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I  hope  that  my  sennon  for  next  Sunday  will  be 
uBefal  to  my  people  ;  and  though  some  of  the  care- 
lees  ones  may  be  fast  asleep,  I  hope  that  will  not 
be  allowed  to  disturb  my  temper.  For  my  coming 
children,  I  have  hopes  prepaied.  If  I  have  a  son, 
I  hope  he  may  prove  my  successor ;  if  a  daughter, 
oh,  I  have  hopet  for  her ! 

I  hope,  in  the  course  of  a  little  time,  to  find  a 
publisher  for  my  sermons. 

I  hope  to  lire  many  years  with  my  wife. 

We^  that  is  Wilhelmina  and  myself,  hope  during 


this  time  to  dry  many  tears,  and,  iTor  ounelTei,  it 
shed  as  few  as  may  faU  to  the  lot  of  children  of  th« 
earth  such  as  we  are. 

We  hope  that  neither  of  us  will  long  surviTetlM 
other. 

Lastly,  we  hope,  that  we  shall  always  be  abkto 
hope  while  here  ;  and,  when  all  the  hopes  of  tiut 
green  earth  must  vanish  away  before  the  light  of 
eternal  certainties,  then  we  hope  our  Grood  Father 
will  pronounce  a  mild  judgment  up<«  his  humble 
and  hopeful  children. 


A  ROSARY  FROM  THE  RHINE.— IH. 


XIII.  CX)LOGNE. 

XvjCBL  down  and  pray !    Let  noaght  profkne  intnide 
In  this  High  Place,  nor  vulgar  praise  defile 
Its  sacred  walls  stupendous !    Mute  awhile 

Beneath  the  grOTO  of  giant  spires  I  stood  ; 

Then  trembling,  with  Delight  to  awe  subdued. 
Slow  entered.    Wrapped  in  shade  the  mighty  aisle 
Upheaving,  spread  and  swelled :  a  breathing  pile 

Self-bom — a  fragment  of  Infinitude  ! 
Yet,  O  what  Beauty  wreathes  the  living  mass  I 

The  lance-leared  vaults,  upborne  on  clustered  stems 
Various  as  flowers :  the  gold  and  erimson  dyes 

Shot  on  the  payement  from  the  storied  glass : 
The  net-like  screens,  the  delicate  canopies 

O'er  wings  angelic  spread,  and  Martyrs'  Diadems  I 

XIV.  THE  MINSTER  AND  THE  RIVER. 

From  such  a  prodigy  of  Art  Diyine, 

With  Holiness  bedewed,  with  Power  impressed. 
Like  one  whom  angel  risitants  have  blest, 

Where  shall  the  soul  upraised  its  flight  decline  ! 

O  !  not  to  lesser  things  the  heart  resign ; 
But  lay  thy  burning  cheek  on  Nature's  breast. 
Till  awe  grows  calm,  and  rapture  sinks  to  rest 

Soothed  by  the  lulling  flow  of  ancient  Rhine. 

— Thou,  too,  hast  power  t  and  yarions  grace  serene : 

Bearing  thy  sway  of  waters,  as  of  yore. 
Ere  Christian  hands  this  act  supreme  began : — 

Nor  since  less  bright,  as  aught  eclipsed,  hast  been ; 
But,  strength  imparting  and  reflecting,  more  ; — 

—God  formed  thy  glass  to  show  the  godlike  work  of 
tnsn! 

XV.  COLOGNE. 

DOH-TBBEIlf. 

No  more  in  widow'd  grandeur  mourning  still, 

Cologne  !  thy  glory  fades,  a  deathlike  place; 

But  filled  wiUi  plastic  life,  its  courts  embrace 
KeTiTing  seal  deront,  and  strenuous  will. 
The  nations  gather  round;  and  wealth  and  skill 

Are  leagued  with  Art  to  purge  the  land's  disgrace, 

The  scars  of  Time  and  Sacrilege  eflkce. 
And  yet  on  Earth  the  yast  Design  fulfil. 

Grod  speed  the  work  1  whereyer  German  speech 
Is  heard,  let  blessings  knit  the  holy  band. 

And  guard  its  growing  hope  from  chill  or  jar  ! 
So  may  this  union  quicken  all  the  land. 

Nor  end  this  work  alone,  but  eyery  breach 
Close  up,  and  heal  at  last  the  oldest  wounds  of  war  I 


XVI.  COLOGNE. 

yiSIONS  OF  THB  BJSFOailATION. 

Where  Art  and  Wonder  aid  the  strong  ooatrol 
Of  that  Enchantress  old,  arrayed  so  well 
To  steal  the  heart,  and  eyery  mood  compel ; 

Allure,  and  awe,  and  dazzle,  and  console ; — 

Why  should  these  relics  to  my  thoughts  unroll 
That  record  graye,  depicting  what  befel 
To  those  who  dared  from  charms  so  strong  rebel. 

And  build  their  temples  in  the  liring  soul! 
From  Gebhird's  *  fall,  though  fairest  Agnes  plead 

For  one  whose  hierarchy  was  lost  for  loye, 
I  turned;  and  still  a  nobler  Image  sought: — 

The  gray  unmitred  head  of  him  of  WiBD,f 
Meek  as  he  left  the  land  he  blest  and  taught. 

Reft  of  his  earthly  throne, — but  not  his  crown  abofs ! 

XVII.  RHINE. 

0  OOLOGIIE  TO  BOMII« 

In  golden  mist  that  Miracle  of  stone 

With  lingering  glances  oft  reyered  aaew^ 
As  by  the  willows  toils  the  yessel  on. 

Fades  like  a  dream  :  and  nought  relieyes  the  yiew 
Of  hamlets  dotting  the  green  shore,  till  yon 

Seyen  Mountains,  rising,  grow  in  darker  blue  ; 
And  nearer  yet,  the  spires  of  leamid  BoNif 

Guide  through  her  gray  old  gates  the  landing  erew. 
From  many  a  curious  lattice  blue^yed  girhi 

Peep  at  the  stranger,  blushing  at  his  praise  ; 
And  archly  laugh,  and  toss  their  shining  curls. 

Good  omen  !  say,  a  perfect  charm  to  raise 
On  this  fkit  riyer,  what  would  Fancy  more. 
That  fionshine  oyer  heayen  and  woman's  tmile  on  ihon ! 

XVIII.  BONN. 

HBABT-9ICKNS98. 

Rank  grew  the  dripping  grass  :  the  sky  was  dreir, 
And  few  the  passers  ;  heayy  shadows  lay 
Along  the  chestnut  walk  ;  the  buildings  gray 

Looked  cold  and  yacant :  as  with  listless  cheer 

I  paced  the  ragged  garden,  in  my  ear, 
(Perchance  conspiring  with  the  sullen  day,) 
A  yoice  unkindly  whispering  seemed  to  say : 

''Thou  lone  and  loyeless  Pilgrim  I  wherefore  hen  I* 

— When  night  came  starless  down,  and  square  and  rtreet 
Lay  scarce  aliye,  with  glimmering  casements  few 

Showing  the  gloom,  till  sUenoe  seemed  to  start 

At  sound  of  distant  yoice  or  homeward  feet, 
I  strayed  alone  ;  and  brooding  Daitaiess  threw 

The  self-offbnding  thought  still  baekwarda  on  my  keart  I 


*  This  Elector  adopted  Protestantism  for  the  sake  of  Agnes  yon  Mansfeld,  whom  he  married ;  and  was  deposed  st  tb«  b^ 
ginning  of  the  Ibirty  Veara^  war. 

t  Herman  von  Wied,  the  good  ArckbMop,  became  a  convert  to  the  Rfeformation  in  old  age,  and  attempted  to  esteUisb  li 
amoD^t  his  subjects.  For  this  be  was  deposed  by  the  Emperor,  (Charles  V.,)  armed  with  a  Papal  sonte^iee^  in  l^h  ^>^ 
then  m  his  eightieth  year.    The  history  is  given  mlly  in  Hanhe,  vol.  iv. :  RefonnaHon  m  Gtrmany, 
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Ik  theae  Yolames,  the  publiO|  for  one  reason  or 
another,  looked  for  the  CNed,  or  profefNUon  of  the 
fiith,  of  *'  Young  England/'  evolved  by  the  literary 
chief  of  the  new  sect.  It  was  concluded,  that  as 
v«  had  got  the  creed  of  the  Utilitarian  school  in 
the  ponderooy  octavoea  of  Paley,  GodwinsBentham, 
and  Mill,  we  were  to  have  that  of  the  modem  saints 
unfolded  in  three  light  tomes  duodecimo.  And  so 
we  have ;  and  it  turns  out  nothing  either  so  alarm- 
ing or  overpowering  as  was  anticipated.  **  Young 
£ngknd"  prefers  well-made  ooats  and  boots,  just 
like  old  England ;  enjoys  dub  dinners,  and  baUs^ 
and  suppers ;  admires  and  marries  the  prettiest, 
pleasantest,  and  richest  women ;  says  gay,  gallant^ 
and  witty  things;  relishes  champagne  and  Chablis ; 
ia  fond  of  fidbing,  shooting,  and  steeple-chases ; 
and,  from  Eton  to  St.  Stephens',  diffen  from  its 
predecessor  only  in  being  somewhat  better  read, 
not  quite  so  dissipated;  and,  at  least  in  profession, 
mnch  lessof  a  political  profligate  than  the  Conserva- 
tiTs,  and  of  a  trimmer  than  the  pure  Whig.  Young 
England,  moreover,  entertams  certain  theories  of  so« 
ciety,  government,  and  the  Church,  not  very  clearly 
explicated  in  Ckmtngdjf^  which  seem  to  bear  about 
the  same  relation  to  feudal  times  whioh  the  Eglin* 
ton  Tournament  does  to  the  Age  of  Chivalry.  The 
only  practical  exposition  which  we  have  of  Young 
England,  in  Coningsby,  is  the  bestowing  of  alms 
three  times  a- week  at  the  postern-gate  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, the  seat  of  Eustace  Lyle,  a  Boman  Catholic 
gentleman  of  ancient  descent,  who  at  the  same  place 
reTived  Christmas  games  and  revels,  the  Lord  of 
^iiarule  and  the  Abbot  of  Unreason^  Yule-logs 
uid  the  Boar's  Head  garnished  with  rosemary ; 
and  distribnted,  from  the  buttery-hatch,  liberal 
doles  of  "bold  beef,  white  bread,  and  jolly  ale," 
with  red  cloaks  and  broad-cloth  coats,  to  the  grate- 
ful peasantry,  who  also  burned  their  Yule-h^gs, 
and  enjoyed  Christmas  reveb  and  pastimes* 

Mr.  D'lsraeU  better  understands  his  art  than  to 
overlay  his  bright  book  with  the  duller  extrava- 
gancies and  fantasies  of  Young  Englandism.  The 
moderate  dose  which  he  has  administered,  is  either 
well  peppered  with  piquant  personalities,  or  in- 
sinuated through  the  agreeable  medium  of  love 
and  romance.  His  dashing  political  retrospect  and 
portraits  of  statesmen  are  not  given  out  all  at  once, 
bat  judiciously  thrown  in,  at  the  proper  time  and 
place,  to  relieve,  moralize,  or  animate  the  nar- 
mtive. 

The  stoiy,  if  stoiy  there  be,  opens  with  the  hero. 
Young  Coningsby,  as  an  Eton  boy  of  twelve, 
watting  in  the  ante-chamber  of  his  grandfather, 
the  Murquis  of  Monmouth,  to  be  introduced,  for 
the  first  time,  to  that  potent  ancestor,  by  the 
Marquises  man-of-all-work,  the  officioua^  under- 
stiappiug  Mr.  Bigby ;  a  person  of  no  mean  impor- 
tance, at  least  in  his  own  estimation,  whom  we  now 
present  to  the  reader,  as — 

A  man  of  middle  size  and  sge,  originall j  in  all  pre- 

*BjB.DlsnMU,Efq.,MJP.    8toLi.    Cellrani. 


babilitf  of  a  spare  habit,  but  now  a  little  inclined  to 
corpulency.  Baldness  perhaps  contributed  to  the  spiri- 
tual expression  of  a  brow,  which  was  however  essentially 
intellectual,  and  gave  some  character  of  openness  to  a 
oountenanoe  whidi,  though  not  ill-favonied,  was  onhapr 
pily  stamped  by  a  sinister  character  that  was  not  to  be 
mistaken.  His  manner  was  easy,  but  rather  audacious 
than  well-bred.  Indeed,  while  a  visage  which  might 
otherwise  be  described  as  handsome  was  spoflt  by  a  dis- 
honest glaaoe,  so  a  demeanour  that  was  by  no  means 
dafieient  in  self-possession  and  &oiUty,  was  tainted  by 
an  innate  vulgarity,  which  in  the  long  run,  though  sel- 
dom, yet  surely,  developed  itself. 

This  gentleman,  whom  common  fame  alleges  to 
be  meant  for  a  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  before 
the  Eeform  Bill,  while  in  his  noble  patron  is  pic- 
tured the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  was  about  to  lead 
young  Coningsby  tohis  grandsire's  presence^  when*— 

The  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  two  indivi- 
duals, in  a  state  of  very  great  ezoitement,  rushed  into 
the  apartment 

'^Rigby,  Bigby  1"  they  both  exclaimed  at  the  same 
moment.    ^  By  Ch— they 're  out." 

«  Who  told  you  t" 

*^  The  best  authority :  one  of  themselves." 

«  Who,  who!" 

^  Paul  Evelyn ;  I  met  him  as  I  passed  Brookes',  and 
he  told  me  that  Lord  Grey  had  resigned,  and  the  king 
had  accepted  his  resignation." 

But  Mr.  Bigby,  who,  though  very  fimd  of  news  and 
much  interested  in  the  present,  was  extremely  jeabns 
of  any  one  giving  him  information,  was  sceptical.  He 
declared  that  Paul  Evelyn  was  always  wrong ;  that  it 
was  morally  impossible  that  Paul  Evelyn  could  ever  be 
right ;  that  he  knew,  from  the  highest  authority,  that 
Lord  Grey  had  been  twice  yesterday  vrith  the  king$ 
t]iat  on  the  last  visit  nothing  was  settted ;  that  if  he  had 
been  at  the  palace  again  to-day,  he  could  not  have  been 
there  before  twelve  o'clock ;  that  it  was  only  now  one 
quarter  to  one  ;  that  Lord  Grey  would  have  called  his 
colleagues  together  on  his  return  ;  that  at  least  an  hour 
must  have  elapsed  before  any  thing  could  possibly  have 
transpired.  Then  he  compared  and  criticised  the  dales 
of  every  rumoured  inoident  of  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  (and  nobody  vras  stronger  in  dates  than  Mr. 
Rigby  ;)  counted  even  the  number  of  stairs  which  the 
minister  had  to  ascend  and  descend  in  his  visit  to  the 
palace,  and  the  time  their  mountings  and  dismountings 
must  have  absorbed,  (detail  was  BCr.  Bigby's  forte ;)  and 
finally,  what  with  his  dates,  his  private  information,  his 
knowledge  of  palace  localities,  his  contempt  for  Paul 
Evelyn,  and  his  confidence  in  himself,  he  succeeded  in 
persuading  his  downcast  and  disheartened  friends,  that 
their  comfortable  intelligence  had  not  the  slightest 
foundation. 

They  all  left  the  room  together ;  they  were  in  the 
haU ;  the  gentlemen  who  brought  the  news  looking 
somewhat  depressed,  but  Mr.  Rigby  gay  even  amid  the 
prostration  of  his  pa^y,  from  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  most  critically  demolished  a  piece  of  political  gos- 
sip, and  conveyed  a  certain  degree  of  mortification  to  a 
couple  of  his  companions,  when  a  travelling  carriage 
and  four  with  a  ducal  coronet  drove  up  to  the  house. 

liie  Duke  confirmed  the  intelligence ;  and 
though  Mr.  Rigby,  by  facts  and  dates,  proved  the 
thing  impossible,  it  was  nevertheless  quite  true. 
The  two  gentlemen  who  had  entered  were  Mr. 
Taper  and  Mr.  Tadpole,  paltry  personages,  very 
well  known  at  the  Carlton  Club;  thorough  Con- 
servatives and  prime  rogues  both,  yet  not  a  little 
amusing.  Both  had  been  turned  out  under  sche- 
dule  A  and  schedule  B ;  but  now  there  waa  hope 
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and  ^  n-action ;"  and  tibey  had  already  been  look- 
ing about  them.  Taper»  whohad  sneaked  into  the 
Treasury,  and  who  expected  to  get  again  into 
place^  had  his  eye  on  a  small  constituency  which 
had  escaped  the  fatal  schedules,  and  where  he  had 
what  he  called  ^  a  connexion ;"  that  is,  the  lively 
)!emembraBce  of  a  few  voters  on  whom  Treasury 
favours  had  been  showered  by  the  Tories  while 
the  Whigs  had  no  favours  to  bestow.  But  we 
must  not  say  "Tory ;"  that,  Mr.  D'lsraeli  terms 
^  a  glorious  epithet,"  while  he  lashes  the  Conserva- 
tives without  mercy.  Taper  s  battle-horse,  in  his 
small  borough,  was  a  "  good  C17 !"  Tadpole,  who 
was  a  man  of  more  Intellect  and  ambition,  was 
coquetting  with  the  constituency  of  a  manufactur- 
ing town,  and  relied,  not  on  '^a  cry,"  but  the 
Wesleyans,  of  whom  he  suddenly  became  the 
fervent  admirer.  These  worthies  were  at  Beau- 
manolr,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  before- mentioned, 
who  had  confirmed  the  news,  unfortunately  prema- 
ture, that  the  Whigs  (in  May,  1832)  were  out.  The 
following  scene  passed  :— 

The  great  Mr.  Rigby  too  was  a  gaest,  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, nor  caring  to  be  in ;  bnt  hearing  that  his  friends 
had  some  hopes,  he  thought  he  would  just  oome  down 
to  dash  them. 

The  political  grapes  were  sour  for  Mr.  Rigby ;  a  pro- 
phet of  evil,  he  preached  only  mortification  and  repent- 
ance and  despair  to  his  late  colleaguea.  It  was  the 
only  satis&ction  left  Mr.  Bigby,  except  assuring  the 
Xhke  that  the  finest  pictures  in  his  gallery  were  copies, 
and  recommending  him  to  pull  down  Beanmanoir,  and 
rebuild  it  on  a  design  with  which  Mr.  Rigby  would  fur- 
nish hjiHt 

The  battue  and  the  banquet  were  over;  the  ladies  had 
withdrawn;  and  the  butler  phused  a  fresh  bottle  of  claret 
on  the  table. 

"  And  you  really  think  yon  oonld  give  us  a  mi^rity. 
Tadpole  r*  said  the  Duke. 

Mr.  Tadpole  with  some  ceremony  took  a  memorandum- 
book  out  of  Mi  pocket,  amid  the  smiles  and  faint  well- 
bred  merriment  of  his  friends. 

^  Tadpole  is  nothing  without  his  book,"  whispered 
Lord  Fits-booby. 

^  It  is  here,"  said  Mr.  Tadpole,  emphatically  patting 
his  volume,  ^  a  dear  working  majority  of  twenty-two." 

"*  Near  sailing,  that  I"  cried  the  Duke. 

**  A  &r  better  majority  than  the  present  government 
have,"  said  Mr.  Tadpole. 

**  There  is  nothing  like  a  good  small  minority,"  said 
Mr.  Taper,  <*  and  a  good  registration." 

*^  Ay  I  register,  register,  register  1"  said  the  Duke. 
"  Those  were  immortal  words." 

^  I  can  tell  your  Grace  three  far  better  ones,"  said 
Mr.  Tadpole  with  a  self-compUcent  air.  ^Object,  ob- 
ject, object  1" 

^  You  may  reguster,  and  you  may  object,"  said  Mr. 
Rigby,  ''but  yon  will  never  get  rid  of  Schedule  A  and 
Schedule  B." 

**  But  who  could  have  supposed  two  years  ago  that 
affidrs  would  be  in  their  present  position!"  said  Mr. 
Taper,  deferentially. 

<"  I  foretold  it,"  said  BCr.  Bigby.  *<  Every  one  knows 
that  no  government  now  can  last  twelve  months." 

•*  We  may  make  fresh  boroughs,"  said  Taper.  «  We 
hare  reduced  Shabbyton  at  the  last  registration  under 
three  hundred." 

'<  And  the  Wesleyans  !"  said  Tadpole.  <<We  never 
counted  on  the  Wesleyans  1" 

**  I  am  told  those  Wesleyans  are  really  a  very  re- 
spectable body,"  said  Lord  Fitz-booby.  **  I  belieye  there 
is  no  very  material  difference  between  their  tenets  and 

those  of  the  Establishment When  we 

come  in,  somethhig  should  be  done  for  the  Wesleyans, 
•b,Bigbyl" 


^  All  that  your  Lordship  can  do  for  the  Wsileyans  is 
what  they  will  very  shortly  do  for  theB»elvM--s»»- 
priate  a  portion  of  the  Church  Revenues  to  their  own 
use." 

«Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr.  Tadpole  with  a  chuckle,  *  I 
don't  think  we  shall  find  the  Church  attacked  again  is  t 
hurry.  I  only  wish  they  would  try  I  A  good  Chiach 
cry  before  a  registration,"  he  continued,  rubbing  his 
hands ;  "^  eh,  my  Lord,  I  think  that  would  do." 

**  But  how  are  we  to  turn  them  out !"  said  the  Doke. 

«  Ah  1"  said  Mr.  Taper,  •*  that  is  a  great  question." 

<<  What  do  you  think  of  a  repeal  of  the  malttsxT 
said  Lord  Fits-booby.  •*  They  have  been  trying  it  on  ia 
shire,  and  I  am  told  it  goes  down  very  well" 

«  No  repeal  of  any  tax,"  said  Taper,  sincerely  sbocW 
and  shaking  his  head ;  <<  and  the  malt  tax  of  all  othen. 
I  am  all  against  that." 

^  It  is  a  very  good  cry  though,  if  there  be  no  other, 
said  Tadpole. 

« I  am  aU  for  a  religious  cry,"  said  Taper.  "ItmetM 
nothing ;  and  if  successfrd,  does  not  interfere  with  bosi' 
ness  when  we  are  in."  .     ^ 

**  You  will  have  religious  cries  enough  in  a  short  time, 
said  Mr.  Rigby,  rather  wearied  of  any  one  speaking  bat 
himself;  and  thereat  he  oommenced  a  disooarse,  wkich 
was,  in  fibct,  one  of  his  '^ slashing"  articles  in  petto  on 
Church  Reform,  and  which  abounded  in  panfiels  l«- 
tween  the  present  affairs  and  those  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  Tadpole,  who  did  not  pretend  to  know  any  tlung  bat 
the  state  of  the  registration,  and  Taper,  whose  politieal 
reading  was  confined  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Red  Book  aud  Beatson's  Political  Index,  whicli  be 
could  repeat  backwards,  were  silenced.  The  Date, 
who  was  well  instructed,  and  liked  to  be  talked  to,  sipH 
his  claret  and  was  rather  amused  by  Rigby's  ketore, 
particularly  by  one  or  two  statements  charaeteriad  by 
Rigby's  happy  audacity,  but  which  the  Duke  was  too 
indolent  to  question. 

Mr.  Rigby  was  famous  among  his  friends  for 
his  "slashing  articles;"  and,  as  he  is  a  very  pro- 
minent person  in  the  story,  it  is  as  well  to  see  hU 
picture  at  fiill  length — 

Mr.  Rigby  was  a  member  for  one  of  Lord  Monmouth's 
boroughs.  He  was  the  manager  of  Lord  Monmontb's 
parliamentary  influence,  and  the  auditor  of  his  vi^ 
estates.  He  was  more  ;  he  was  Lord  Monmouth's  eoa- 
panion  when  in  England,  his  correspondent  when  abroid 
— ^hardly  his  counsellor,  for  Lord  Monmouth  never  re- 
quired advice  ;  but  Mr.  Rigby  could  instruct  him  in  nat- 
ters of  detail,  which  Mr.  Rigby  made  amusing.  Ri^! 
was  not  a  professional  man  ;  indeed,  bis  origin,  e^ines- 
tion,  early  pursuits,  aud  studies,  were  equally  obscure ; 
but  he  had  contrived  in  good  time  to  squeese  himself 
into  Parliament,  by  means  which  no  one  could  ever  eoa- 
prebend,  and  then  set  up  to  be  a  perfect  man  of  bssisctt. 
The  world  took  him  at  his  word,  for  he  was  bold,  »cnU, 
and  voluble  ;  with  no  thought,  but  a  good  deal  of  desil- 
tory  i^ormation  ;  and  though  destitute  of  all  imagin- 
tion  and  noble  sentiment,  was  blessed  with  a  rigorDsi^, 
mendacious  fkncy,  fruitful  in  small  expedients,  a»l 
never  happier  tlum  when  devising  shifts  for  great  men*i 
scrapes. 

They  say  that  all  of  us  hare  one  chance  in  this  life ; 
and  BO  it  was  with  Rigby.  After  a  struggle  of  m»T 
years,— after  a  long  series  of  the  usual  altematires  of 
small  successes  and  small  faUures,— after  a  few  clererish 
speeches  and  a  good  many  oleverish  pamphlets,  with  i 
considerable  reputation  indeed  for  pasquinades,  most  <f 
which  he  never  wrote,  and  articles  in  reviews  to  which 
it  was  whispered  he  had  contributed,— Rigby,  who  h><i 
already  intrigued  himself  into  a  subordinate  offiee,  met 
with  Lord  Monmouth. 

He  was  just  the  animal  that  Lord  Monmouth  wanted : 
for  Lord  Monmouth  always  looked  upon  human  natare 
with  the  callous  eye  of  a  jockey.  He  surveyed  Rijby, 
and  he  determined  to  buy  him.  He  bought  him  ;  with 
his  clear  head,  his  indeflstigable  industry,  his  asdsetow 
tongue,  and  his  ready  and  unscrupulous  pen  ;  with  slj 
his  dates,  all  his  lampoons  ;  all  his  private  mcmoiri),tDd 
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flll  his  poKtioal  mirij;aea.  It  was  a  good  purchase. 
liigby  became  a  great  personage,  and  Lord  Monmouth's 
nan.  Mr.  Rigby,  who  liked  to  be  doing  a  great  many 
things  at  the  same  time,  and  to  astonish  the  Tadpoles 
and  the  Tapers  with  his  energetic  versatility,  determined 
to  ssperinftend  the  edaoation  of  Coningsby.  .  .  «  .  . 
Rigby  bad  a  classical  retreat,  not  distant  from  this 
estoblishment,  which  he  esteemed  a  Tusculum.  There, 
aorroanded  by  his  busts  and  books,  he  wrote  his  lam- 
poons and  articles ;  massacred  a  she  liberal,  (it  was 
thoight  that  no  one  could  la^  a  woman  like  Rigby ;)  cut 
up  a  rising  genius  whose  politics  were  different  from  his 
own ;  or  BMrificed  some  unhappy  wretch  who  had  brought 
his  clahns  before  pacliament,  proving,  by  garbled  ex- 
tracts  from  official  correspondence  that  no  one  could  re- 
fer to,  that  the  malcontent,  instead  of  being  a  victim, 
was  on  the  contrary  a  defaulter.  Tadpole  and  Taper 
iroald  back  Rigby  for  a  ''slashing  reply"  against  the 
field.  Here,  too,  at  the  end  of  a  busy  week,  he  found  it 
ooeasionally  convenient  to  entertain  a  clever  friend  or 
two  of  equivocal  reputation,  vnth  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  in  former  days  of  equal  brotherhood.  No 
one  was  more  faithfbl  to  his  early  friends  than  Mr. 
Bigby;  particularly  if  they  could  write  a  squib. 

One  of  these  unfortunate  witty  friends  was 
Lucian  Gaj,  which  all  men  will  read,  Theodore 
Hook. 

Nature  had  intended  Lucian  Gay  for  a  scholar  and  a 
wit ;  necessity,  [his  own  folly  t]  had  made  him  a  scrib- 
bler and  a  buffoon.  He  had  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Unirexsity  ;  but  he  had  no  patrimony,  nor  those  powers 
of  perseverance  which  success  in  any  learned  profession 
reqoires.  He  was  good-looking,  had  great  animal  spirits, 
and  a  keen  sense  of  enjoyment,  and  could  not  drudge. 
Moreorer  he  had  a  fine  voice,  and  sang  his  own  songs 
with  considerable  taste ;  accomplishments  which  made 
his  fortune  in  society,  and  completed  his  ruin.  In  due 
time  he  extricated  himself  from  the  bench  and  emerged 
into  joamalism,  by  means  of  which  he  chanced  to  be- 
come acquainted  vrith  Mr.  Rigby.  That  worthy  indi- 
vidual was  not  slow  in  detecting  the  treasure  he  had 
lighted  on — ^a  wit,  a  ready  and  happy  writer,  a  joyous 
and  tractable  being,  with  the  education,  and  still  the 
feelings  and  manners,  of  a  gentleman.  Frequent  the 
Saiiday  dinners  which  found  Gay  a  guest  at  Mr.  Rigby's 
Tills ;  numerous  the  airy  pasquinades  he  left  behind,  and 
which  made  the  fortune  of  his  patron.  Flattered  by  the 
^miliar  acquaintance  of  a  man  of  station,  and  sanguine 
that  he  hod  found  the  link  which  would  sooner  or  later 
restore  him  to  the  polished  world  that  he  had  forfeited, 
Gay  laboured  in  his  vocation  with  enthusiasm  and  suc- 
cess. Willingly  would  Rigby  have  kept  his  treasure  to 
himaelf ;  and  truly  he  hoarded  it  for  a  long  time,  but  it 
oozed  out.  Rigby  loved  the  reputation  of  possessing  the 
ooopiete  art  of  society.  His  dinners  were  celebrated  at 
least  for  their  guests.  Great  intellectual  illustrations 
were  found  there  blended  with  rank  and  high  station. 
lUgby  loved  to  patronize  ;  to  play  the  minister  unbend- 
ing and  seeking  relief  f^om  the  cares  of  council  in  the 
society  of  authors,  artists,  and  men  of  science.  He  liked 
dnkes  to  dine  vrith  him  and  hear  him  scatter  his  auda- 
cious criticisms  to  Sir  Thomas  or  Sir  Humphrey.  They 
went  away  astounded  by  the  powers  of  their  host,  who, 
bad  he  not  fortunately  devoted  those  powers  to  their 
party,  must  apparently  have  rivalled  Vandyke,  or  dis- 
coTcred  the  safety-lamp. 

Now  in  these  dinners,  Lucian  Gay,  who  had  brilliant 
conversational  powers,  and  who  possessed  all  the  re- 
Bourees  of  boon  companionship,  would  be  an  invaluable 
ally.    He  was  therefore  admitted. 

Lucian  G«y  was  asked  to  great  houses,  and  Mr. 
Kigbj  became  jealous,  but  could  not  help  him- 
self. One  thing  he  had  resolved  on,  that  Gay 
should  never  get  to  Monmouth  House.  But  as  the 
Marqnis  must  be  amused,  and  Rigby  couldnot  joke, 
and  tell  good  stories,  and  sing  good  songi^  and 
extemporize,  great  as  he  was  in  ^^  slashing  articles," 


he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Gay,  lest  the 
Marquis  had  fallen  into  worse  hands;  and  so  he  made 
a  merit  of  admitting  the  wit  to  Monmouth  House* 
Its  master  had  received  his  grandson  with  coldness 
and  hauteur;  but  Coningsby  had  gained  so  much 
upon  him,  and  upon  a  hsjidsome  and  good-natured 
Italian  princess,  his  inmate,  that  they  parted  on 
the  best  terms  possible.  Coningsby  was  the  orphan 
child  of  the  youngest  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Mar- 
quis. It  was  a  family  famous  for  hatreds.  The 
eldest  son  lived  in  Naples,  and  had  several  chil- 
dren; but  had  no  connexion  with  his  father  or  his 
country.  The  younger  had  married  against  the 
consent  of  his  father,  and  died  early,  the  victim  jof 
poverty  and  domestic  persecution.  His  widow  re- 
turned to  England,  and  soon  followed  her  husband 
to  the  grave,  to  which  she  was  hastened  by  sepa- 
ration from  her  only  child, — ^the  condition  on  which 
she  was  allowed  a  small  annuity: — 

Mrs.  Coningsby  died  the  same  day  that  her  father-in- 
law  was  made  a  Marquis.  He  deserved  his  honours. 
The  four  votes  he  had  inherited  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  been  increased,  by  his  intense  volition  and  un- 
sparing means,  to  ten;  and  the  very  day  he  was  raised 
to  his  Marquisate,  he  commenced  sapping  firesh  corpora- 
tions, and  was  working  for  the  strawberry  leaf.  His 
honours  were  proclaimed  in  The  London  Gazette,  and 
her  decease  was  not  even  noticed  in  The  County  Chronicle* 

Lord  Monmouth,  who  detested  popular  move- 
ments, and  despised  popular  opinion,  remained  in 
Italy,  in  his  luxurious  retiremeni^  until  the  Re- 
form Bill  had  all  but  passed,  when  he  was  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Rigby  that  the  time  had  arrived  to 
recross  the  Alps  and  strengthen  his  party  by  his 
presence.  He  found  the  peers  in  a  panic,  from 
which  neither  the  Duke  nor  he  could  recover  them. 
In  the  course  of  some  of  the  debates  on  the  Bill, 
the  Duke  of  Beaumanoir,  who  had  a  son  at  Eton, 
the  bosom-friend  of  Coningsby,  spoke  in  high  terms 
of  the  neglected  boy : — 

The  polished  Lord  Monmouth  bowed  as  if  he  were 
much  gratified  by  this  notice  of  one  so  dear  to  him.  He 
had  too  much  tact  to  admit  that  he  had  never  yet  seen 
his  grandchild  ;  but  he  asked  some  questions  as  to  his 
progress  and  pursuits,  his  tastes  and  habits,  which  inti- 
mated the  interest  of  an  affectionate  relative. 

Nothing,  however,  was  ever  lost  upon  Lord  Monmouth. 
No  one  had  a  more  retentive  memory,  or  a  more  obser- 
vant mind.  And  the  next  day,  when  he  received  Mr. 
Rigby  at  his  morning  lev^e,  (Lord  Monmouth  performed 
this  ceremony  in  the  high  style  of  the  old  court,  and 
welcomed  his  visiters  in  l&d,)  he  said  with  imperturbable 
calmness,  and  as  if  he  had  been  talking  of  trying  a  new 
horse,  '*  Rigby,  I  should  like  to  see  the  boy  at  Eton." 

On  this  hint,  the  boy  came,  his  spirits  damped, 
his  feelings  wounded  by  his  first  reception,  though 
in  the  course  of  the  visit  he  rallied,  and  showed 
blood.  Mr.  Ormsby,  an  enormously  wealthy 
commoner,  and  a  particular  friend  of  the  Marquis^ 
asked  him,  at  a  gay  and  sumptuous  dinner,  *^  how 
he  liked  Eton?"  These  had  been  the  first  words 
his  grandfather  had  that  morning  addressed  to  the 
agitated  boy ;  who,  overcome  by  affecting  but  con- 
fused remembrances  of  his  deceased  parents  and  his 
orphan  state,  had  burst  into  tears,  to  the  infinite 
disgust  of  his  noble  grandsire,  who  detested  emo- 
tions and  scenes.  Now  he  replied  to  Mr.  Ormsby:-— 

'<  I  should  like  to  see  the  fellow  who  did  not  like  Eton,** 
said  Coningsby,  briskly ;  determined  this  time  to  be  very 
brave, 
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'^  'Gad  I  most  go  down  and  see  the  old  places^  said 
Mr.  Ormsby,  touched  by  a  pensiye  reminisoence.  "  One 
can  get  a  good  bed  and  bottle  of  port  at  the  Ghrifltopher. 

BtiU  I" 

"  You  had  better  come  and  try,  Sir/*  said  Coningsby. 
**  If  you  will  come  some  day  and  dine  with  me  at  the 
Christopher,  I  will  give  yon  such  a  bottle  of  Champagne 
MB  yon  nerer  tasted  yet." 

The  Marquis  looked  at  him,  but  said  nothing. 

^  Ah  !  I  liked  a  dinner  at  the  Christopher,*'  said  Mr. 
'Drmsby,  ^  after  mutton,  mutton,  mutton  every  day,  it  was 
not  a  bad  thing." 

**  We  had  venison  fbr  dinner  every  week  last  season,** 
•aid  Coningsby,  **  Buckhurst  had  it  sent  up  ftom  his  paik. 
But  I  don't  care  for  dinner.    Breakfast  is  my  lounse." 

''Ah  1  those  little  rolls  and  pats  of  butter  I"  said  Mr. 
Ormsby.  **  Short  commons  though.  What  do  you  think 
we  did  in  my  time  t — We  used  to  send  over  the  way  to 
get  a  mutton  ohop.** 

"  I  wish  yon  could  see  Bnekhnrst  and  me  at  break- 
fast," said  Coningsby,'*  with  a  pound  of  Castle's  sansa^|;e8 ! " 

"What  Buckhurst  is  that.  Hairy  1"  inquired  Lord 
Monmouth,  in  a  tone  of  some  interest,  and  fbr  the  fint 
time  calling  him  by  his  Christian  name. 

"  Sir  Charles  BueUmrst,  Sir,  a  Berkshire  man  ;  Shir- 
ley Patk  is  his  place." 

^  Why,  that  must  be  Charley's  son.  Eskdale,"  said 
Lord  Monmouth.  "  I  had  no  idea  he  could  be  so 
young." 

"  Well,  I  hope  there  will  be  no  Reform  Bill  for  Eton,** 
said  Lord  Monmouth,  musingly. 

**  I  think.  Lord  Monmouth,"  said  Mr.  Rigby,  "we  must 
ask  permission  to  drink  one  toast  to-day." 

"  Nay,  I  will  myself  give  it,"  he  replied.  **  Madame 
Colonna,  yon  will,  I  am  snre,  join  us  when  we  drink — 
THE  Duke  ! " 

"  Ah  I  what  a  man  !"  exclaimed  the  Princess.  What 
a  pity  it  is  you  have  a  House  of  Commons  here.  Eng- 
land would  be  the  greatest  country  in  the  worid  if  it 
were  not  for  that  House  of  Commons.  It  makes  so  much 
confbeion ! " 

**  Don't  abuse  our  property,"  said  Lord  Eskdale  ; 
**  Lord  Monmouth  and  I  have  still  twenty  votes  of  that 
same  body  between  us." 

"  And  there  is  a  combination,"  said  Rigby,  **by  which 
you  may  still  keep  them." 

"Ah!  now  for  Rigby's  combination  1"  said  Lord 
Eskdale. 

So  far  had  Coningsby  gained  on  his  imperturb- 
able grandsire,  that  at  parting  he  gave  him  his 
Iblessing,  and  ten  pounds^  with  liberty  to  order 
any  kind  of  dress  he  liked  for  the  approaching 
Montem,  and  the  promise  of  a  proper  supply  of 
game  and  venison.  Coningsby  had  wonders  to  tell 
his  young  friends  at  Eton  of  the  kindness  shown 
him  at  Monmouth  House;  and,  as  he  was  the  ge- 
neral favourite  of  his  form,  they  rejoiced  at  his 
success.  His  intimates  were  Lord  Henry  Sydney, 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beaumanoir,  Lord  Vere, 
the  son  of  a  Whig  minister,  Buckhurst,  mentioned 
above,  and  another,  whom  we  shall  see.  They  de- 
serve to  have  their  names  blazoned,  as,  after  having 
conducted  them  through  school  and  college  life,  in 
the  perils  of  their  loves  and  Continental  travels,  we 
leave  them  entering  Parliament,  those  five  leaders, 
and  body  of  "  Young  England,'*  the  **  New  Gener- 
ation," the  regenerators  of  the  British  worid.  On 
Coning9by*s  return,  they  met  to  breakfast  in  Buck- 
hurst's  room : — 

**  By  the  bye,*'  said  Buckhurst,  when  the  hubbub  had 
a  little  subsided,  '^  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  half  like  it, 
Coningsby  :  but,  old  fellow,  I  had  no  idea  you  would  be 
Vaek  this  morning;  I  have  asked  Millbank  to  break£ut 
Here." 
A  cloud  stole  over  the  clear  brow  of  Coningsby.  I 

"It  WM  my  fault/'  said  the  amiable  Henry  S7doey; ' 


«<  but  I  really  wanted  to  be  dvil  to  Millbuik;  and,  as 
yon  were  not  here,  I  put  Bnekhnrst  19  to  ask  him." 

''Well,"  said  Coningsby,  as  if  sullenly  reogued, 
**  never  mind ;  but  why  yon  should  ask  an  infensl  muiQ- 
fkcturer ! " 

«  Why,  the  Duke  always  wished  me  to  pay  Ufli  mw 
attention,"  said  Lord  Henry,  mildly.  ^  His  ftmilyweR 
80  civil  to  us  when  we  were  at  Mandiester." 

"  Manchester,  indeed  ! "  said  Coningsby.  "  If  700 
knew  what  I  did  about  Manchester  1  A  pretty  state  we 
have  been  in  London  thiswtek  past  with  your  IfiaelM- 
ters  and  Birminghams  I  ** 

*'  Come,  come,  Coningsby,**  said  Lord  Yen,  the 
son  of  a  Whig  miiiister,  **l  am  all  fbr  MaiM^ssler  wti 
Birmingham.** 

'*  It  is  all  up  With  the  country,  I  can  tell  yon,"  savl 
Coningsby,  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  in  the  s^eret 

**  My  father  say«  it  will  all  go  right  now,"  rqmd 
Lord  Vere.  **  I  had  a  letter  from  my  sister  yeskerdsy." 
**  They  say  we  shall  all  lose  our  estates,  thoegh,"nM 
Buckhurst.  **  I  know  I  shall  not  give  np  mine  witboat 
a  fight.  Shirley  was  besieged,  yon  know,  in  ths  mfl 
wars,  and  the  rebels  got  Inferaally  lieked.** 

**  I  think  that  all  the  people  about  BeanmaiiotnmM 
stand  by  the  Dnke,"said  Lord  Henryi  pensivoly. 

**  Well,  yon  may  depend  upon  it,  yon  wiU  have  it  rery 
soon,"  said  Coningsby.  **  I  know  it  from  the  best  satho- 
rity." 

^  It  depends  whether  my  fiither  remafais  is,"  sM 
Lord  Vere.  **  He  is  the  only  man  who  can  govern  t)K 
country  now.    All  say  that.** 

At  this  moment  Millbank  came  in.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  boy,  somewhat  shy,  and  yet  with  a  sincere  ei- 
pression  in  his  countenance.  He  was,  evidently,  not  ei- 
tremely  intimate  with  those  who  were  now  his  empr 
nions.  Buckhurst,  and  Henry  Sydney,  and  Vere,  wel- 
comed him  cordially.  He  looked  at  Conmgsby  witli 
some  constraint,  and  then  said— ***  You  have  been  in  Lob- 
don,  Coningsby !  **— "  Yes,  I  have  been  there  dniinj  ill 
the  row." 

«  You  must  have  had  a  rare  laifc**— «  Yes,  if  hiriag 
your  windows  broken  by  a  mob  be  a  rare  lark.  Tbey 
could  not  break  my  grand&ther*s,  though.  Momnoath 
House  is  in  a  court  yard.  All  noblemen's  houses  diooM 
be  in  court  yards." 

**  I  was  glad  to  see  it  all  ended  very  well,*  said  BCD- 
bank.    **  It  has  not  begun  yet,'*  said  Coningsby. 
"  What ! "  said  Millbank.    *  Why,  the  levolntiOT." 
"  The  Reform  Bill  vrill  prevent  a  revolution,  my  h- 
ther  says,"  said  Millbank.  ''By  Jove!  here's  the  gooie; 
said  Buckhurst. 

At  this  moment  there  entered  the  room  a  little  bcj. 
the  scion  of  a  noble  house,  bearing  a  roasted  gooee  ^<^ 
he  had  carried  from  the  kitchen  of  the  opposite  inn,  tite 
Christopher. 

Coningsby 's  adventures  and  knowledge  had  wdi 
him  the  hero  of  the  day;  and  in  this  position  hif 
talents  and  character  kept  him;  the  hope,  and 
the  head,  and  the  heart  of  "  Young  England.**  Os- 
wald MUlbank  represents  another  section  of  the 
"New  Generation,*'  though  there  are  lew,  if  any 
democrats  among  them.  He  waa  the  son  of  one  </ 
the  wealthiest  manufacturers  of  Lancaahire ;  a  sten 
democrat,  who,  though  represented  as  a  vcty  sen- 
sible man,  sent  his  son  to  Eton,  to  show  that  ^be 
had  as  mudi  right  to  do  so  as  any  Duke  in  the 
land;"  yet,  he  had  instilled  into  the  boy  hisonlr 
strong  prejudices  agidnst  aristocrats  and  aristo- 
cratic institutions,  and  warned  him  to  avoid  the 
slightest  semblance  of  courting  aristociatie  societr. 
The  character  of  the  boy  tended  to  fulfil  hisfc- 
ther  s  wishes.  He  was  proud,  independent,  and  sh  v. 
His  talents,  though  not  so  brilliant  as  those  ^uch 
made  Coningsby  the  hero  of  the  school,  wwe  f^ 
and  solid,  and  his  persereranos  was  uneoBqvsnbia 
The  influence  of  the  young  aristocrat  overttuA^io- 
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fern&l  mftniifacturer/'  is  represented  as  a  sort  of 
spell.  The  ^*  secret  of  his  life  was  a  passionate  ad- 
miration for  Coningsby."  The  thing  does  not  seem 
very  probable,  unless  we  adopt  Mr.  D'Israeli's 
theory  of  the  influence  of  the  *^  nobler  race,"  the 
"  finer  organization"  over  the  inferior  human  breed. 
But  we  take  the  representative  of  the  plebeian  sec- 
tion of  the  New  Generation  as  we  And  him:—- 

Coningsby  and  himself  were  never  oompanions,  except 
in  Behooly  or  in  eome  pnblio  game.  The  demeanour  of 
Coniopby  gave  no  encouragement  to  intimacy  to  one 
who,  ladur  any  circnmstances,  would  have  required  con- 
siderable invitation  to  open  himself.  So  Idillbank  fed  in 
ailenee  on  a  cherished  idea.  It  was  his  happiness  to  be 
in  the  same  form,  to  join  in  the  same  sport  with  Con* 
iflgsby;  occasionally  to  be  thrown  in  unusual  contact 
with  him,  to  exchange  slight,  and  not  unkind  words.  In 
tiieir  division  they  were  rivab ;  Millbank  sometimes 
triomphed,  but  to  be  vanquished  by  Coningsby  was  for 
faim  noi  without  a  degree  of  wild  satisfaction.  Not  a 
gesture,  not  a  phrase  from  Coningsby,  that  he  did  not 
watch  and  ponder  over  and  treasure  up.  Coningsby  was 
his  model,  alike  in  studies,  in  manners,  or  in  pastimes; 
the  aptest  scholar,  the  gayest  wit,  the  most  graceful  as- 
fiodate,  the  most  accomplished  playmate  :  his  standard 
of  the  excellent.  Yet  Millbank  was  the  very  last  boy 
ia  Uie  school  who  would  have  had  credit  given  him  by 
hit  companions  for  profound  and  ardent  feeling.  He 
was  not,  indeed,  unpopular.  The  &vourlte  of  the  school 
like  Coningsby,  he  could,  under  no  circumstances,  ever 
have  become;  nor  was  he  qualified  to  obtain  that  general 
graciousneas  among  the  multitude,  which  the  sweet  dis> 
position  of  Henry  Sydney,  or  the  gay  profusion  of  Buck- 
horst  acquired  without  an  effort.  Millbank  was  not 
blessed  with  the  charm  of  manner.  He  seemed  close 
Aod  cold;  but  he  was  courageous,  just,  and  inflexible; 
ncTer  bullied,  and  to  his  utmost  would  prevent  tyranny. 
The  little  boys  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a  stem  protector. 
His  word  tlvooghout  the  school,  too,  was  a  proverb  : 
and  truth  ranks  a  great  quality  among  boys. 

A  brother  of  Lord  Henry  Sydney  had  been 
wounded  in  quelling  a  riot  in  Lancashire,  and  had 
received  great  kindness  from  Mr.  Millbank ;  and  the 
patrician  family  had  directed  their  son  at  Eton  to 
express  thdr  sense  of  it  to  the  son  of  the  manufac- 
turer. 

On  this  same  day  that  Coningsby  could  hardly 
be  induced  to  sit  at  breakfast  with  Millbank,  he 
chanced  to  aaTe  him  from  drowning;  and  the  boys 
became  warm  friends  for  life. 

Mr.  lyisraeli  has  luxuriated  over  reminiscences 
of  Eton  Montem,  which  Lord  Monmouth  and  his  no- 
ble En^iah  friends  and  Italian  princesses  attended : 
•^this  fiUs  many  gay  and  glittering  pages.  Their 
contributions  of  salt  were  munificent,  and  Harry 
presented  his  friends  to  his  grandfather,  who, 
through  Mr.  Higby,  invited  them  all  to  dine  with 
him  at  Windsor,  Even  Vere  the  son  of  the  Whig— 

"  He  is  one  of  your  friends,  is  he ! "  said  Mr.  Kigby. 
**  His  father  has  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief ;  but  still 
he  is  Lord  Vere.  Well,  of  course,  you  can  invite  Vere." 

^  There  is  another  fellow  I  should  like  to  ask  very 
nadi,''  said  Coningsby,  *'  if  Lord  Monmouth  would  not 
think  I  was  asking  too  many." 

*  NcTcr  fear  that.  He  sent  me  particularly  to  teU  you 
to  inrite  as  many  as  you  liked.** 

"Well,  then,  I  should  Uke  to  ask  Millbank." 

"MiUbank!"  said  Mr.  Bigby,a  Uttle  excited;  and 
then  he  added :  ^  Is  that  a  son  of  Lady  Albinia  Mill- 
bank." 

"^  No ;  his  mother  is  not  a  Lady  Albinia,  but  he  is  a 
great  friend  of  mine.  His  father  is  a  Lancashire  manu- 
^M^orer." 

'^  By  09  mam,"  ntlaimed  Mr.  Klgby;  quite  imitated. 


^  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  Lord  Monmouth 
dislikes  so  much  as  Manchester  manufacturers,  and 
particularly  if  they  bear  the  name  of  Millbank.  .  .  . 
It  would  make  Lord  Monmouth  quite  ill.  It  would 
spoil  everything ;  quite  upset  him." 

It  was  the  humour  of  Lord  Monmouth  that  the  boys 
should  be  entertained  with  the  most  various  and  delicious 
banquet  that  luxury  could  devise,  or  money  could  com* 
mand.  For  some  days  beforehand,  orders  had  been  given 
for  the  preparation  of  this  festival.  Our  friends  did  ftill 
justice  to  their  Lucullus:  Buckhurst  especially,  who  gave 
his  opinion  on  the  most  refined  dishes  with  all  the  in* 
trepidity  of  saucy  ignorance,  and  occasionallv  shook  his 
head  over  a  glass  of  Hermitage  or  Cote  Rotie,  with  a 
dissatisfaction  which  a  satiated  Sybarite  could  not  have 
exceeded.  Considering  all  things,  Coningsby  and  his 
friends  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  self-command;  but  they 
were  gay,  even  to  the  verge  of  frolic.  But  then  the 
occasion  justified  it,  as  much  as  their  youth.  All  were 
in  high  spirits.  Madame  Colonna  declared  that  she  had 
met  nothing  in  England  equal  to  Montem;  that  it  was  a 
Protestant  Carnival;  and  that  its  only  fault  was,  that  it 
did  not  last  forty  days.  .  .  .  All  went  on  flowingly, 
until  Mr.  Rigby  contradicted  Buckhurst  on  some  point 
of  Eton  discipline,  which  Buckhurst  would  not  stand. 
He  rallied  Mr.  Rigby  roundly;  and  Comngsby,  full  of 
champagne,  and  owing  Rigby  several  years  of  contra- 
diction, followed  up  the  assault.  Lord  Monmouth,  who 
liked  a  butt,  and  had  a  weakness  for  boisterous  gaiety, 
silly  encouraged  the  boys,  till  Rigby  began  to  lose  his 
temper  and  get  noisy. 

The  lads  had  the  best  of  it.  They  said  a  great  many 
funny  things,  and  delivered  themselves  of  several  sharp 
retorts  {  whereas  there  was  something  ridiculous  in 
Rigby  putting  forth  his  ^slashing "  talents  against  such 
younkers.        .... 

To  see  Rigby  baited,  was  more  amusement  to  Lord 
Monmouth  even  than  Montem.  Lucian  Gay,  how- 
ever, when  the  affair  was  getting  troublesome,  came 
forward  as  a  diversion.  He  sang  an  extemporaneous 
song  on  the  ceremony  of  the  day,  and  introduced  the 
names  of  all  the  guests  at  the  dinner,  and  of  a  great  many 
other  persons  besides.  This  was  capital!  The  boys 
were  in  raptures;  but  when  the  singer  threw  forth  a 
verse  about  Doctor  Keate,  the  applause  became  uproar- 
ious. 

*^  Good  bye,  my  dear  Harry,*'  said  Lord  Monmouth, 
when  he  bade  his  grandson  farewell.  *<  I  am  going 
abroad  again;  I  cannot  remain  in  this  radical-ridden 
country.  Remember,  though  I  am  away,  Monmouth 
House  is  your  home,  at  least  as  long  as  it  belongs  to  me. 
I  understand  my  tailor  has  turned  Liberal,  and  is  going 
to  stand  for  one  of  the  metropolitan  districts :  a  friend 
of  Lord  Durham.  Perhaps  I  shall  find  him  in  it  when 
I  return.  I  fear  there  are  evil  days  for  the  new  Gsmek- 

ATION  I " 

Matters  turned  out  better  than  Lord  Monmouth 
expected.  Lord  Spencer  was  kind  enough  to  die, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  sent  for  to  Italy.  Des- 
picable as  Mr.  Disraeli  considers  the  RigbySy  and 
openly  contemptuous  though  he  he  of  the  pseudo- 
Tories,— the  Castlereaghs,  Sidmouths,  and  Vansit- 
tarts, — ^he  is  wonderfully  respectful  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  The  faults  of  the  Premier  are  imputed  to  his 
difficult  position ;  and  he  is  separated  from,  and 
considered  greatly  superior  to  his  party,— the  party 
from  whom  he  has  so  often  tried  to  emancipate 
himself,  as  we  are  here  told  at  least. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  escaped  firom  Lord  Liver- 
pool, escaped  from  Mr.  Canning,  escaped  even  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  m  1832,  was  at  length  caught  m 
1834 ;  the  victim  of  ceaseless  intriguers,  who  neither  com- 
prehended his  position,  nor  that  of  their  country. 

Pitt  is  regurded  as  a  genuine  or  glorious  Tory 
of  the  old  school,  Percival  and  LiiFerpool  are 
tolerated  ^  Mediocrities,"  Canning  and  HusAdBSOft 
ore  prftiwd  5  tat  tto  pienww  goYemmwit,— 
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Noiwithsttadfaig  all  the  eflfbrts  of  the  pditioal  Pan- 
gloases^whoyin  Eyening  Journals  and  Quarterly  Reyiews, 
were  continuaUy  proTiug  that  this  was  the  best  of  all 
possible  goyenuncntSy  it  was  eyident  to  the  Ministry 
itself  that  the  machine  must  stop.  The  class  of  Bigbys, 
indeedv  at  this  period,  one  eminently  favourable  to  that 
Aingus  tribe,  greatly  distinguished  themselyes.  They 
demonstrated,  in  a  manner  absolutely  oonyincing,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  person  to  possess  any  ability, 
knowledge,  or  yirtue ;  any  capacity  of  reason,  any  ray  of 
fancy  or  fkculty  of  imagination,  who  was  not  a  supporter 
of  the  existing  administration.  If  any  one  impeached 
the  management  of  a  department,  the  public  was  assured 
that  the  accuser  had  embezsled ;  if  any  one  complained 
of  the  conduct  of  a  colonial  goyemor,  the  complainant  was 
announced  as  a  returned  conyict.  An  amelioration  of 
the  criminal  code  was  discountenanced,  because  a  search 
in  the  parish  register  of  an  obscure  village  proved  that 
the  proposer  had  not  been  bom  in  wedlock.  A  relax- 
ation of  the  commercial  system  was  denounced,  because 
one  of  its  principal  advocates  was  a  Socinian.  The  in- 
utility of  Parliamentary  Reform  was  ever  obvious,  since 
Mr.  Rigby  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  was  1819,  and  **m  the  natural  course  of 
events,"  the  Whigs,  so  long  excluded,  should  hare 
Iiad  their  turn  in  reigning  orer  us. 

But  the  Whigs,  though  they  counted  in  their  ranks 
at  that  period  an  unusual  number  of  men  of  great  ability, 
and  formed,  indeed,  a  compact  and  spirited  opposition, 
were  unable  to  contend  against  the  new  adjustment  of 
borough  influence,  which  had  occurred  during  the  war, 
and  under  the  protracted  administration  by  which  that 
war  had  been  oonducted.  New  families  had  arisen  on 
the  Tory  side,  that  almost  rivalled  old  Newcastle  him- 
self in  their  electioneering  management;  and  it  was 
evident  that,  unless  some  re-construction  of  the  House 
of  Commons  could  be  effected,  the  Whig  party  could 
never  obtain  a  permanent  hold  of  official  power.  Hence, 
from  that  period,  the  Whigs  became  Parliamentary 
Reformers. 

A  very  satisfactory  reason  certainly.  Castle- 
reagh  died,  and  the  struggle  for  the  reins  lay  be- 
tween Wellington  and  Canning. 

And  here  we  must  stop  to  do  justice  to  our  friend  Mr. 
Rigby,  whose  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  distinguished 
by  a  bustling  dexterity  which  was  quite  charming.  He 
had,  on  the  credit  of  some  clever  lampoons,  vmtten  dur- 
ing the  Queen's  trial,  which  were,  in  fact,  the  effusions 
of  Lucian  Gay,  vrriggled  himself  into  a  sort  of  occasional 
unworthy  favour  at  the  palace,  where  he  was  half  butt 
and  half  buffoon.  Here,  during  the  interregnum  occa- 
sioned by  the  death,  or  rather  inevitable  retirement,  of 
Lord  Liveii>ool,  Mr.  Rigby  contrived  to  scrape  up  a  con- 
viction that  the  Duke  was  the  winning  horse,  and,  in 
consequence,  there  appeared  a  series  of  leading  articles 
in  a  notorious  evening  newspaper,  in  which  it  was,  as 
Tadpole  and  Taper  declared,  most  **  slashingly"  shown, 
that  the  son  of  an  actress  could  never  be  tolerated  as 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England.  Not  content  with  this, 
and  never  doubting  for  a  moment  the  authentic  basis  of 
his  persuasion,  Mr.  Rigby  poured  forth  his  coarse  volu- 
bility on  the  subject  at  several  of  the  new  clubs  which 
he  was  getting  up,  in  order  to  revenge  himself  for  hav- 
ing been  black-balled  at  White's. 

What  with  arrangements  about  Lord  Monmouth's  bo- 
roughs, and  the  lucky  bottling  of  some  claret  which  the 
Duke  had  imported  on  Mr.  Rigby's  recommendation, 
this  distinguished  gentleman  contrived  to  pay  almost 
hourly  visits  at  Apsley  House,  and  so  bullied  Tadpole 
and  Taper,  that  they  scarcely  dared  address  him.  About 
four-and-twenty  hours  before  the  result,  and  when  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  Duke  was  in,  Mr.  Rigby, 
who  had  gone  down  to  Windsor  to  ask  his  Majesty  the 
date  of  some  obscure  historical  incident,  which  Rigby, 
of  course,  very  well  knew,  found  that  audiences  were 
impossible ;  that  his  Majesty  was  agitated ;  and  learned, 
from  an  humble,  but  secure  authority,  that  in  spite  of 
all  his  slashing  articles,  and  Luotan  Gay's  parodies  of 
^  M9b  N9l9die8,  Ctaudug  wiK  to  b^  Prim9  Minister. 


This  would  seem  sometliing  of  a  prediflameat  to  cosh 
mon  minds ;  there  are  no  such  things  as  scrapes  fur  geu- 
tlemen  with  Mr.  Rigby's  talents  for  action. 

To  come  down  to  later  times.  Lord  Spencer  was 
undoubtedly  dead,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  his  way 
home,  but  every  one  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or 
do ;  for  the  Duke  would  not  speak,  and  Taper  was 
in  despair  for  "  a  cry." 

'^  This  canH  go  on  much  longer,"  said  Taper  to  Tad- 
pole, as  they  reviewed  together  their  electioneering  cor- 
respondence  on  the  Ist  of  December;  **  we  have  no  err.** 

«  He  is  half  way  by  this  time,"  said  Tadpole.  «  Send 
an  extract  from  a  private  letter  to  The  Siamdmrd,  dated 
Augsburg,  and  say  he  will  be  here  in  Arar  days." 

At  last  he  came ;  the  great  man  in  a  great  pontios, 
summoned  fW>m  Rome  to  govern  England. 

Great  and  various  were  the  expectations  of  the 
party,  from  Taper  and  Tadpole,  the  old  diq)lac«J 
functionaries  of  the  Percival  and  Liverpool  periods, 
and  the  young  Tories  who  had  continued  to  keep 
their  seats,  and  hoped  their  under-secretaiyships 
were  now  secure.  There  is  yet  another  class,  that 
of,— 

The  true  political  adventurer  who,  with  dull  despen- 
tion,  had  stuck  at  nothing,  had  never  neglected  a  tici- 
sury  note,  had  been  present  at  every  division ;  nerei 
spoke  when  he  was  asked  to  be  silent ;  and  was  alwip 
ready,  on  any  subject,  when  they  wanted  him  to  op«a 
his  mouth;  who  had  treated  his  leaders  with  eervilitv, 
even  behind  their  backs ;  and  was  happy  for  the  da;  if 
a  future  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  bowed  to  him.  . . . 

In  daziling  contrast  with  these  throes  of  low  ambitiao, 
were  some  brilliant  personages  who  had  just  scampered 
up  from  Melton,  thinking  it  probable  that  Sir  Robert 
might  want  some  moral  lords  of  the  bed-chamber. 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  private  fears  or  feeling 3« 
all,  however,  seemed  smiling  and  significant ;  as  if  they 
knew  something  if  they  chose  to  tell  it,  and  that  some- 
thing very  much  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

Tory  nobles  discussed  at  a  grand  political  dinner 
who  was  to  have  this,  and  who  that ;  who  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  who  the  Buck-hounds. 
"  Past  sacrifices  "  were  alluded  to. 

*'  Past  sacrifices  are  nothing,"  said  Lord  Eskdale. 
**  Present  sacrifices  are  the  thing  we  want :  men  wbo 
will  sacrifice  their  principles,  and  join  us." 

It  is  assumed  that  at  no  time  in  1834-5,  did  Sir 
Robert  Peel  feel  confidence  in  the  success  of  his 
administration  ;  but  the  Tapers  and  Tadpoles  were 
not  for  this  the  less  confident.  "  Would  you  Uike 
fifty-five  for  our  majority  ?"  said  Tadpole. 

^  It  is  not  so  much  the  tail  they  have,  as  the  exrti» 
their  junction  will  be  for  the  moderate,  sensible  men  to 
come  over,"  said  Taper.  **  Our  friend.  Sir  Everard,  fur 
example ;  it  would  settle  him." 

**  He  is  a  solemn  impostor,"  rejoined  Mr.  Tadpole : 
"  but  he  is  a  baronet  and  a  county  member,  and  very 
much  looked  up  to  by  the  Wesleyans.  The  other  meo, 
I  know,  have  refhsed  him  a  peerage." 

"  And  we  might  hold  out  judicious  hopes,"  said 
Taper. 

<*  No  one  can  do  that  better  than  yon,"  said  Tadpole. 
"  I  am  apt  to  say  too  much  about  those  things.*' 

"  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  open  my  mouth  on  sarh 
subjects,"  said  Taper.  '^  A  nod  or  a  wink  will  speak 
volumes." 

<*  I  wonder  what  they  will  do  with  Rigby,"  said  Tad* 
pole. 

**  He  wants  a  good  deal,"  said  Taper. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Taper ;  the  time  is  gone  by 
when  a  Marquis  of  Monmouth  was  letter  A,  No.  1." 

**  Very  true,  Mr.  Tadpole.  A  vrise  man  vroold  do  veil 
now  to  look  to  the  great  middle  class,  as  I  sh^  tbe 
other  day,  to  the  electors  of  Shabbyton." 

•«  I  had  sooner  be  supported  by  the  Wesleyans,"  mi 
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Mr.  Tadpole,  ^  than  by  all  the  Marqnifles  in  the  peer- 
age." 

''At  the  same  time,"  said  Mr.  Taper,  ''Rigfoy  is  a 
ooDflderable  man.    If  we  want  a  slashing  article — " 

** Pooh  I"  said  Mr.  Tadpole.  ''  He  is  quite  gone  by  : 
he  takes  three  months  for  his  slashing  articles.  Giye 
me  a  man  who  can  write  a  leader.  Rigby  can't  write 
a  leader.'' 

"  Very  few  can,"  said  Mr.  Taper.  **  However,  I  don't 
think  mneh  of  the  press :  its  power  is  gone  by.  They 
orerdid  it." 

<<  There  is  Tom  Chndleigh,"  said  Tadpole.  '<What 
is  he  to  have!" 

**  Nothing,  I  hope,"  said  Taper.  "  I  hate  him.  A 
coxcomb  I  eraeking  his  jokes,  and  langhing  at  us."  .  .  . 

"  Fellows  like  Chndleigh,  when  they  once  get  in,  are 
always  in  one's  way.  I  have  no  objection  to  young  no- 
blemen  being  pnt  forward,  for  they  are  preferred  so  ra- 
pidly ;  and  then  their  fathers  die,  that  in  the  long  run 
they  do  not  practically  interfere  with  us." 

We  leave  our  readers  to  spell  out  for  themselves 
the  solemn  Sir  Everard,  the  brilliant  Chudleigh, 
and  all  the  rest.  In  place,  wits  were  not  wanted, 
however  useful  they  might  he  in  Opposition.  All 
that  was  now  waited  for  was  Stanley's  answer, — 
"the  answer  from  Knowsley."  To  him  the 
tenns  were  carte  blanche ;  **  four  places  in  the 
Cabinet,  two  secretaryships  at  least:"  no  difficulty 
was  anticipated,  because  Mr.  Tadpole  happened 
to  know  that  no  gentleman  is  apt  to  refuse  secre- 
taryships. 

**  And  now  for  our  cry  t"  said  Mr.  Taper. 

*It  is  not  a  Cabinet  for  a  good  cry,"  said  Tadpole  ; 
"but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  Cabinet  that  will 
E^ow  dissension  in  the  opposite  ranks,  and  prevent  them 
having  a  good  cry." 

^AncUnt  institutions  and  modem  improvements,  I 
appose,  Mr.  Tadpole  V* 

**  Ameliorations  is  the  better  word ;  ameliorations. 
Nobody  knows  exactly  what  it  means." 

*" We  ^  ttrong  on  the  ChurehV*  said  Mr.  Taper. 

"And  no  Repeal  of  the  malt  tax.  You  were  right, 
Taper ;  it  can't  be  listened  to  for  a  moment." 

"  Something  might  be  done  ^th  prerogative,"  said 
Mr.  Taper ;  '*  the  King's  constitutional  choice." 

"  Not  too  much,"  replied  Mr.  Tadpole,  "  It  is  a  raw 
time  yet  for  prerogative." 

The  farther  conversation  of  this  worthy  pair  is 
highly  edifying  ;  but,  unluckily,  "  a  good  cry  " 
came  from  the  opposite  side : — "  The  Bedchamber! 
the  young  queen  cruelly  separated  from  the  friends 
of  her  childhood ! "  Meanwhile,  the  embryo  of 
"  Young  England,"  the  Etonians,  were  waxing  in 
the  teens.  Coningsby,  the  hero  of  the  school,  was  its 
chief  and  idol,  and  there  was  now  a  deep  and  ar- 
dent affection  between  the  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cracy,— ^between  the  Noble  and  the  Peasant  estate, 
—between  Hillbank  and  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
mouth's grandson ;  and  politics  had  become  the 
faToarite  topic  of  discussion  with  all  the  youths. 
This  was  the  fashion  of  the  time,  both  at  Eton  and 
in  the  factories  and  workshops.  Coningsby  was 
gratified  with  the  deference  that  Millbank  showed 
to  him,  and  liked  to  talk  with  him,  because  he 
heaid  things  he  had  never  learned  from  Mr.  Rigby. 

Polities  had  as  yet  appeared  to  him  a  struggle  whe- 
ther the  country  was  to  be  governed  by  Whig  nobles, 
or  Tory  noblea  ;  and  he  thought  it  very  unfortunate  that 
he  should  probably  have  to  enter  life  with  his  friends 
out  of  power,  and  his  family  boroughs  destroyed.  Bnt 
in  eonversiDg  with  Millbank,  he  heard  for  the  first  time 
of  influential  classes  in  the  country,  who  were  not  noble, 
and  were  yet  determined  to  acquire  power.  And  al- 
though Millbank'i  yi^ws;  which  were  of  covn^  merely 


caught  up  from  his  father,  without  the  intervention  of 
his  own  intelligence,  were  doubtless  crude  enough,  and 
were  often  very  acutely  canvassed  and  satisfkctorily 
demolished  by  the  clever  prejudices  of  another  school, 
which  Coningsby  had  at  command,  still  they  were,  un- 
consciously to  the  recipient,  materials  for  thought,  and 
insensibly  provoked  in  his  mind  a  spirit  of  inqniry  into 
political  questions,  for  which  he  had  a  predisposition. 

The  hard  battle  fought,  almost  single-handed, 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  against 
the  assaults  on  Church  revenues,  and  the  crusade 
against  the  peers,  interested  the  Etonians;  and 
they  were  ^*  conservatives  "  before  knowing  what 
conservative  principles  meant.  Mr.  Rigby  ex- 
pounded, what  ^  Young  England"  came  to  per- 
ceive was  a  truckling  and  despicable  compro* 
mise,  —  "old  Tory  men,  and  Whig  measures." 
Coningsby,  now  eighteen,  in  his  last  years  at  Eton, 
had  availed  himself  of  its  library.  He  studied 
Clarendon,  and  Burnet,  and  Coxe ;  and  meditated 
on  what  he  read.  New  lights  began  to  glimmer 
through  the  mists,  and  a  remarkable  conversation 
which  he  had  with  a  very  remarkable  man,  first 
stirred  the  slumbering  depths  of  his  mind.  The 
scene  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the  book,  how- 
ever awkwardly  the  dazzling  orientalism  of  the 
stranger  may  mingle  with  its  commonplace  Tad- 
poles and  Rigbys.  The  scene  is  an  ancient  foi-est, 
certainly  Sherwood, — where  the  Norman  kings 
once  hunted,  and  the  Saxon  outlaws  struck  the 
fallow  deer. 

Although  the  plough  had  for  centuries  successfully  in- 
vaded brake  and  bower,  the  relics  retained  all  their 
original  character  of  wildness  and  seclusion.  Some- 
times the  green  earth  was  thickly  studded  with  groves 
of  huge  and  vigorous  oaks,  intersected  with  those  smooth 
and  sunny  glades  that  seem  as  if  they  must  be  cut  for 
dames  and  knights  to  saunter  on.  Then  again  the  un- 
dulating ground  spread  on  all  sides,  far  as  the  eye  could 
range,  covered  with  copse  and  fern  of  immense  growth. 
Anon,  you  found,  yourself  in  a  turfy  wilderness,  girt  in 
apparently  by  dark  woods. 

Here,  in  the  month  of  August,  was  the  young 
hero  wandering  on  foot,  solitary,  hut  with  a  thick* 
ly-peopled  fancy.  He  threw  himself  under  a  tree, 
and  indulged  in  luxurious  reverie,  his  mind  wan- 
dering back  to  the  scenes  of  his  past  short  life. 
The  only  soft  affections  he  had  ever  known  were 
those  of  school-boy  friendship;  and  now  he  was 
alone.  He  and  hb  friends  might  meet  again  ;  but 
how  changed ! 

Alone,  in  a  lonely  scene,  he  doubly  felt  the  solitude 
of  his  life  and  mind.  His  heart  and  his  intellect  seemed 
both  to  need  a  companion.  Books,  and  action,  and  deep 
thought,  might  in  time  supply  the  want  of  that  intellec- 
tnal  guide ;  but  for  the  heart  where  was  he  to  find 
solace ! 

Ah  I  if  she  would  but  come  forth  fVom  that  shining 
lake  like  a  beautiftil  Undine  I  Ah  1  if  she  would  but 
step  out  from  the  green  shade  of  that  secret  grove  like 
a  Dryad  of  sylvan  Greece  !  0 1  mystery  of  mysteries  ! 
when  the  youth  dreams  his  first  di^am  over  some  ima- 
ginary heroine  ! 

Suddenly  the  brooding  wild-fowl  rose  from  the  bosom 
of  the  lake,  soared  in  the  air,  and  uttering  mourutul 
shrieks,  whirled  in  agitated  tumult.  The  deer  started 
fh>m  their  knolls,  no  longer  snnny,  stared  around,  and 
rushed  into  the  woods.  Coningsby  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  turf  on  which  they  had  been  long  fixed  in  abstrao- 
tion,  and  he  observed  that  the  azure  sky  had  vanished, 
a  thin  white  film  had  suddenly  spread  itself  over  the 
heavenS;  and  the  wind  moaned  with  %  ^  ^n<|  fi\tfaX 
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The  wind  howled,  the  branches  of  the  forest  stirred, 
and  sent  forth  sounds  like  an  incantation.  Soon  might 
be  distinguished  the  yarious  voices  of  the  mighty  trees, 
as  they  expressed  their  terror  or  their  agony.  The  oak 
roared,  the  beech  shrieked,  the  elm  sent  forth  its  deep 
and  long-drawn  groan ;  while  eyer  and  anon,  amid  a 
momentary  pause,  the  passion  of  the  ash  was  heard  in 
moans  of  thnlling  aagoish.  Coningsby  hurried  on  ;  the 
forest  became  less  close 

A  place  of  refuge  was  at  hand :  screened  from  his 
first  glance  by  some  elm  trees,  the  ascending  smoke  now 
betrayed  a  roof  which  Coningsby  reached  before  the 
tempest  broke.  The  forest  inn  was  also  a  &rm-honse. 
There  was  a  oomfortable-looldng  kitchen  enough ;  but 
the  ingle  nook  was  full  of  smokers,  and  Coningsby  was 
glad  to  ayail  himself  of  the  only  private  room  for  the 
simple  meal  which  they  oflTered  him.  Only  eggs  and 
bacon ;  but  very  welcome  to  a  pedestrian  and  a  hungry 
one. 

As  he  stood  at  the  window  of  his  little  apartment, 
watching  the  large  drops  that  were  the  heralds  of  the 
coming  hurricane,  and  waiting  for  his  repast,  a  flash  of 
lightning  illumined  the  whole  country,  and  a  horseman 
at  fhll  speed,  followed  by  his  groom,  galloped  up  to  the 
door. 

The  remarkable  beauty  of  the  animal  so  attracted 
Coningsby*s  attention,  that  it  prevented  him  catching 
even  a  glimpse  of  the  rider,  who  rapidly  dismounted  and 
entered  the  inn.  The  host  shortly  after  came  in  and 
asked  Coningsby  whether  he  had  any  objection  to  a 
gentleman,  who  was  driven  there  by  the  storm,  sharing 
his  room  until  it  subsided.  The  consequence  of  the 
immediate  assent  of  Coningsby  was,  that  the  landlord 
retired  and  soon  returned  ushering  in  an  individual,  who 
though  perhaps  ten  years  older  than  Coniugsby,  was 
still,  according  to  Hippocrates,  in  the  period  of  lusty 
youth.  He  was  above  the  middle  height,  and  of  a  dis- 
tinguished air  and  figure ;  pale,  with  an  impressive  brow, 
and  dark  eyes  of  great  intelligence. 

'*  I  am  glad  that  we  have  both  escaped  the  storm,'' 
said  the  stranger ;  **  and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you 
for  your  oourtesy."  He  slightly  and  graciously  bowed 
as  he  spoke  in  a  voice  of  remarkable  clearness ;  and  his 
manner,  though  easy,  was  touched  with  a  degree  of 
dignity  that  was  engaging. 

**  The  inn  is  a  common  home,''  replied  Coningsby,  re- 
turning his  salute. 

^  And  free  from  cares,"  added  the  stranger.  Then 
looking  through  the  window, he  said :  ''A  strange  storm 
this.  I  was  sauntering  in  the  sunshine,  when  suddenly 
I  found  I  had  to  gallop  for  my  life.  'Tis  more  like  a 
white  squall  in  the  Mediterranean  than  anything  else." 

'*  I  never  was  in  the  Mediterranean,"  said  Coningsby. 
^  There  is  nothing  that  I  should  like  so  much  as  to  travel." 

**  You  are  travelling,"  rejoined  his  companion.  **  Every 
movement  is  travel,  if  understood." 

^  Ah  I  bat  the  Mediterranean !"  exclaimed  Coningsby. 
^  What  would  I  not  give  to  see  Athens !" 

« I  have  seen  it,"  said  the  stranger,  slightly  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  ;  ^  and  more  wonderful  things.  Phan- 
toms and  spectres  I  The  Age  of  Ruins  is  past.  Have 
you  seen  Alanchester  V* 

'^  I  have  seen  nothing,"  said  C<mingsby.  '^  This  is  ray 
first  wandering." 

They  brought  in  Coningsby's  meal,  and  he  invited  the 
stranger  to  join  him.  The  invitation  was  accepted  vrith 
cheerfulness. 

^  'Tis  but  simple  fare,"  said  Coningsby,  as  the  maiden 
uncovered  the  still  hissing  bacon  and  the  eggs  that  look- 
ed like  tufts  of  primroses. 

"  Nay,  a  national  dish,"  said  the  stranger,  glancing 
quickly  at  the  table,  **  whose  fame  is  a  provexb.  And 
what  more  should  we  expect  under  a  simple  roof  I  How 
much  better  than  an  omelette  or  a  greasy  olla,  that  they 
would  give  us  in  a  posada  1  'Tis  a  wonderful  country 
this  England  I  What  a  napkin  1  How  spotless  1  And 
so  sweet,  I  declare  'tis  a  perfume.  There  is  not  a  prin- 
cess throughout  the  South  of  Europe  served  with  the 
cleanliness  that  meets  as  in  this  cottage." 
^  An  inheritance  frogi   our   Saxon .  fathers,"  vaid 


Coningsby.  ^  I  apprehend  the  northern  natiooB  have  t 
greater  sense  of  cleanliness — of  propriety— of  what  we 
oall  comfort  1" 

**  By  no  means,"  said  the  stranger;  '^  the  ;£a8t  is  the 
Land  of  the  Bath.  Moses  and  Mahomet  mads  cleaali- 
ness  religion." 

**  You  will  let  me  help  you  1"  said  Coningsby,  offeriog 
him  a  plate  which  he  hflkd  filled. 

^  I  thank  you,"  said  the  stranger, "  but  it  is  one  of 
my  bread  days.  With  your  permission  this  shall  be 
my  dish,"  and  he  cut  from  the  large  loaf  a  supply  of 
crusts. 

"  'Tie  but  unsavoury  fare  after  a  gallop/'  said  Cob- 
ingsby. 

''  Ah  1  you  are  proud  of  your  bacon  and  yonr  eggs,"" 
said  the  stranger,  smiling  ;  **  but  I  love  oom  and  wim. 
They  are  our  chief  and  our  oldest  loxories.  Time  hu 
brought  us  substitutes;  but  how  inferior  1  Man  has  dei- 
fied com  and  wine  !  but  not  even  the  Chinese  or  the  Irish 
have  raised  temples  to  tea  and  potatoes." 

<'  But  Ceres  without  Bacchos,"  said  Coningsby,  ''bow 
does  that  do  !  Think  you,  under  this  roof,  we  could  ia- 
yoke  the  god!" 

**  Let  us  swear  by  his  body  that  we  will  try,**  said  the 
stranger. 

Alas  I  the  landlord  was  not  a  priest  of  Baeebns.  Art 
then  these  inquiries  led  to  the  finest  perry  in  the  woild. 
The  young  men  agreed  they  had  seldom  tasted  any  thisf 
more  delicious  ;  they  sent  for  another  bottle.  Coningsbj) 
who  yras  .mach  interested  by  his  new  companion,  en- 
joyed himself  amaangly. 

A  cheese,  snch  as  Derby  can  alone  prodnoe,  eovM  not 
induce  the  stranger  to  be  even  partially  inoonstaat  to 
his  crusts.  But  his  talk  was  as  vivacious  as  if  the  talker 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  juices  of  the  finest  baoqaet 
Coningsby  had  never  met  or  read  of  any  one  like  tlM 
chance  companion.  His  sentences  were  so  short,  bis 
language  so  racy,  his  voice  rang  so  clear,  his  elocutioa 
was  so  complete.  On  all  subjects  his  mind  seemed  i» 
be  instructed,  and  his  opinions  formed.  He  flan^  oot  t 
result  in  a  few  words ;  he  solved  with  a  phrase  soiae 
deep  problem  that  men  muse  over  for  years.  He  ssi4 
many  things  that  were  strange,  yet  they  immediatelT 
appeared  to  be  true. 

As  the  conversation  proceeded,  Coningsby,  pu^ 
suing  its  tndn,  said,  **  I  perceiv«  that  yxm  have 
great  confidence  in  the  influence  of  individaal  chv> 
acter.  ...    It  is  not  the  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

''  The  Age  does  not  believe  in  great  men,  becanse  it 
does  not  possess  any,"  replied  the  stranger.  "^  !%• 
Spirit  of  the  Age  is  the  very  thing  tiiat  a  great  mas 
changes." 

**  But  does  not  he  rather  avail  himself  of  it !"  ii^nired 
Coningsby. 

^  Parvenus  do,"  rejoined  his  eompanioB*  ^  but  not 
prophets,  great  legislators,  great  conquerors.  Tliey  dei- 
troy  and  they  create." 

**  But  are  theee  times  fi>r  gnat  legislators  afed  greet 
conquerors  1"  urged  Coningsby. 

'*  When  were  tiiey  more  wanted  I"  asked  the  stimager. 
<*  From  the  throne  to  the  hovel  all  caJl  for  a  goidt. 
You  give  monarchs  constitutions  to  teach  them  sove- 
reignty, and  nations  Snnday-sohools  to  inspire  them  witk 
ftuth." 

"  But  what  is  an  individual  I"  exdaiaed  Coningsby, 
^  against  a  vast  publio  opinion !" 

'*  Divine,"  said  the  stranger.  '*  God  made  Man  in  his 
own  image ;  but  the  PubUc  is  made  by  Newspapers, 
Members  of  Parliament,  Elzcise  OfRcen,  Poor-law 
Guardians.  Would  Philip  have  snooeeded,  if  Epami- 
nondas  had  not  been  slain  1  And  if  Philip  had  not  suc- 
ceeded (—Would  Prussia  have  ezisled  had  Frederic 
not  been  bom  I  And  if  Frederick  had  not  been  bora  I 
What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Stuarts  if  Ptiaoe 
Henry  had  not  died,  and  Charles  L,  as  was  intended, 
had  been  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  I** 

**  But  when  men  are  young,  they  want  expericace," 
said  Coningsby ;"  "  and  whw  thejr  1»TS  |puM  expt- 
rienwi  the7  want  «&srgy.'' 
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^Great  men  never  want  experience/'  said  the  stranger. 

"But  everybody  says  that  experience — " 

<^Is  the  best  thiiig  in  the  world  ;  a  treasure  for  you, 

.  for  me,  for  millions.    Bnt,  for  a  ereatiye  mind,  less  than 

Qotliiiig.  Almost  eyerything  that  is  great  has  been  done 

by  youth.'' 

*  It  is  at  least  a  creed  flattering  toonr  years/*  said 
fonii)^by,with  a  smile. 

"Nay,"  said  the  stranger  ;  *'for  life  in  general  there 
is  but  one  decree.  Youth  is  a  blunder ;  manhood  a 
stn^le ;  old  age  a  regret.  Do  not  suppose,"  he  added 
smiling,  ''that  I  hold  that  youth  is  genius  ;  all  that  I 
say  is,  that  genius,  when  young,  is  diyine.'* 

And  the  ftranger  eloquently  goes  oyer  the  line 
of  the  illustrious  young  wairlon^  Btatesmen,  and 
chnrdunen.  Tke  storm  was  over,  the  evening 
delicious,  the  travellers  bent  on  opposite  directions. 
The  stranger  ordered  his  horses. 

''I  long  to  see  your  man  again,"  said  Goningsby. 
""She  teemed  to  me  so  beaatifiil." 

'^  She  is  not  only  of  pure  race,"  said  the  stranger, 
'bat  of  the  highest  and  rarest  breed  in  Arabia.  Her 
name  is '  The  Daughter  of  the  Star.'  She  is  a  foal  of  that 
ibaoaa  maie  which  belonged  to  the  Prince  of  tiie  Waha- 
bees;  and  to  possess  which,  I  believe,  was  one  of  the 
priaeipal  causes  of  war  between  that  tribe  and  the 
Egyptians.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt  gave  her  io  me,  and  I 
would  not  change  her  for  her  statue  in  pore  gold,  even 
earredby  Lysippus.  Come  round  to  thestable  and  seefaer.** 
They  went  out  together.  It  was  a  soft  sunny  after- 
soon;  the  air  fresh  firom  the  rain,  but  mild  and  exhila- 
latiDg. 

The  groom  brought  forth  the  mare.  "  The  Daughter 
of  the  Star"  stood  before  Coningsby  with  her  sinewy 
Bbape  of  matchless  symmetry ;  her  burnished  skin,  black 
mane,  legs  like  those  of  an  antelope,  her  little  ears,  dark 
speaking  eye,  and  tail  worthy  of  a  Pacha.  And  who 
was  her  master,  and  whither  was  she  about  to  take  him ! 
ConingBby  was  so  naturally  well-bred,  that  we  may 
be  sure  it  was  not  curiosity ;  no,  it  was  a  finer  feeling 
that  mde  him  hesitate,  and  think  a  little,  and  then  say: 
''lam  sorry  to  part." 

''I  also,"  said  tiie  stranger.    <<  Bnt  life  is  constant 
separation." 
**  I  hope  we  may  meet  again,"  said  Coningsby. 
"If  our  acq[uaintance  be  worth  preserving,"  said  the 
stranger,  **  yon  may  be  sure  it  will  not  be  lost." 

*  Bat  mine  is  not  worth  preserring,"  said  Coningsby, 
esrnestly.  *<  It  is  yours  that  is  the  treasure.  You  teach 
DM  things  of  which  I  have  long  mused." 

The  stranger  took  the  bridle  of*'  The  Daughter  of  the 
Star,"  and,  turning  round  with  a  fkint  smile,  extended 
his  hand  to  his  companion. 

"  Your  niind,'at  Ieast,is  nurtured  with  great  thoughts," 
said  Coningsby  ;  **  your  actions  should  be  heroic." 

**  Action  is  not  for  me,"  said  the  stranger.  **  I  am  of 
that  faith  that  the  Apostles  professed  before  they  follow- 
ed their  Master." 

"  The  Daughter  of  the  Star"  bounded  away  with 
the  Wandering  Jew,  as  if  she  scented  the  air  of  the 
desert  from  which  she  and  her  rider  had  alike 
sprang.  We  shall  see  this  mysterious  and  extra- 
neous personage  again.  In  the  meanwhile,  his  con- 
venation  had  left  a  deep  imptession  on  the  mind  of 
Coningsby.     He  began  to  ask  himself : — 

What  is  a  great  man  t  Is  it  a  Minister  of  State  t  Is 
it  a  Tictorious  General  1  A  gentleman  in  the  Windsor 
uniform !  A  Field  Marshal  covered  with  stars  !  Is  it 
a  Prelate,  or  a  Prince  !  A  King,  even  an  Emperor !  It 
may  be  all  these ;  yet  these,  as  we  must  all  daily  feel, 
are  not  necessarily  great  men.  A  great  man  is  one  who 
affects  the  mind  of  his  generation:  whether  he  be  a 
mook  in  his  cloister  agitating  Christendom,  or  a  monarch 
crossing  the  Granicus,  and  giving  anew  character  to  the 

Pagan  world His  was  a  mind  that  loved  to 

pnrsae  every  question  to  the  centre.    Bnt  it  was  not  a 
spirit  oT  R^tt«tim  iM  iDpelM  tldi  Mlt ;  rm  tin 


contrary,  it  was  the  spirit  of  Faith.  Coningsby  found 
that  he  was  born  in  an  age  of  infidelity  in  all  things, 
and  his  heart  assured  him  that  a  want  of  faith  was  a 
want  of  nature.  Bnt  his  vigorous  intellect  could  not  take 
reftige  in  that  maudlin  substitute  for  belief  which  con- 
sists in  a  patronage  of  fantastic  theories.  He  needed 
that  deep  and  enduring  conviction  that  the  heart  and 
the  intellect,  feeling  and  reason  united,  can  alone  supply. 
He  asked  himself  why  governments  were  hated,  and 
religions  despised  !  Why  Loyalty  was  dead,  and  Re- 
verence only  a  galvanised  corpse  9 

He  reached  Beaumanoir,  where  he  found,  among 
other  guests,  Mr.  Rigby,  to  whom,  as  his  early 
Oracle,  and  as  one  dutinguished  in  the  Republic  of 
Letters,  as  well  as  the  realm  of  politics,  he  looked 
to  have  his  brooding  doubts  resolved  :— 

Mr.  Rigby  began  by  ascribing  everything  to  the  Re- 
form Bill,  and  then  referred  to  several  of  his  own 
speeches  on  Schedule  A.  Then  he  told  Coningsby  that 
want  of  religious  fkith  was  solely  occasioned  by  want  of 
churches  ;  and  want  of  loyalty,  by  George  IV.  baring 
shut  himself  up  too  much  at  the  Cottage  in  Windsor 
Park,  entirely  against  the  adrice  of  Mr.  Rigby.  He 
assured  Coningsby  that  the  Church  Commission  was 
operating  wonders,  and  that,  with  private  benevolence, 
(he  had  himself  subscribed  £1000  for  Lord  Monmouth,) 
we  should  soon  have  churches  enough.  The  great  ques- 
tion now  was  their  architecture.  Had  George  IV.  lived, 
all  would  have  been  right.  They  would  have  been 
built  on  the  model  of  the  Buddhist  pagoda.  As  for  loyal- 
ty, if  the  present  king  went  regularly  to  Ascot  races,  he 
had  no  doubt  all  would  go  right.  Finally,  Mr.  Rigby 
impressed  on  Coningsby  to  reaKi  The  Quarterly  Bevie* 
with  great  attention ;  and  to  make  himself  master  of 
Mr.  Wordy's  History  of  the  late  War  in  twenty  volumes, 
a  capital  work,  which  proved  that  Providence  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Tories.  [So  much  for  Rigby's  opinions.]  One 
way  or  other,  however,  before  Coningsby  quitted  Eton, 
there  prevailed  among  his  circle  of  friends,  the  initial 
idea  doubtless  emanating  from  Coningsby,  an  earnest, 
though  a  rather  vague  conviction  that  the  present  state 
of  feeUng  in  matters  both  civil  and  religious  was  not 
healthy ;  that  there  must  be  substituted  for  this  latitu- 
dinarianism  something  sound  and  deep,  fervent  and  well 
defined ;  and  that  the  priests  of  this  new  faith  must  be 
found  among  the  New  Greneration. 

Beaumanoir  was  the  ancient  seat  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily, whose  principles,  manners,  and  way  of  life 
might  have  almost  satisfied  the  *^  New  Generation," 
— so  manly  was  the  Duke ;  so  good  a  landlord,  and 
BO  fond  of  field-sports ;  and  so  dignified  and  amiable 
the  Duchess.  Daughters  there  were,  too,  so  beau- 
tiful, good,  and  spiritual,  the  elder  married,  and 
devoted  to  her  husband,  though  a  little  of  a  co- 
quette, which  was  all  the  better :-~ 

In  many  great  mansions,  everything  is  as  stiif,  formal, 
and  tedious,  as  if  your  host  were  a  Spanish  grandee  in 
the  days  of  the  Inquisition.  No  ease,  no  resources :  the 
passing  life  seems  a  solemn  spectacle  in  which  you  play 
a  part.  How  delightful  was  the  morning-room  at  Beau- 
manoir— fh>m  which  gentlemen  were  not  excluded  with 
that  assumed  suspicion  that  they  can  never  enter  it  but 
for  felonious  purposes.  Such  a  profhsion  of  flowers  ! 
Such  a  multitude  of  books  1  Such  a  various  prodigality 
of  writing  materials  I  So  many  easy  chairs,  too,  of  so 
many  shapes — each  in  itself  a  comfortable  home  ;  yet 
nothing  crowded.  Woman  alone  can  oiganise  a  draw- 
ing-room ;  man  succeeds  sometimes  in  a  library.  And 
the  ladies'  work  !  How  graceful  they  look  bending  over 
their  embroidery  firames,  consulting  over  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  group,  or  the  colour  of  a  fiower.  The  panniers 
and  fanciful  baskets  overflowing  vrith  variegated  wor- 
sted, are  gay  and  fiill  of  pleasure  to  the  eye,  and  give 
an  air  of  elegant  business  that  is  vivifying.  Even  the 
sight  of  employment  interests. 

Ihen  the  morning  oostume  of  English  women  is  itself 
a  beautifnl  work  of  art,    At  this  period  of  lh»  da^r  (Iwjr 
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can  find  no  rirals  in  other  climcd.  Tlie  brilliant  com- 
plexiona  of  tlic  daughters  of  the  north  dazzle  in  daylight ; 
the  illumined  saloon  levels  all  distinctions.  One  should 
see  them  in  their  well-fashioned  muslin  dresses.  What 
matrons,  and  what  maidens  I  Full  of  graceful  dignity, 
fresher  than  the  morn  1  And  the  married  beauty  in  her 
little  lace  cap.  Ah,  she  is  a  coquette  I  A  charming 
character  at  all  times ;  in  a  country-house  an  invaluable 
one.  A  coquette  is  a  being  who  wishes  to  please.  Ami- 
able being. 

The  J^uke  was  of  course  a  Conservatiye ;  and 
from  pure,  however  mistaken  motives,  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  new  Whig-and-Tory  Poor-law, 
which  he  believed  was  to  elevate  the  labouring 
poor.  His  Whig  son-in-law,  Lord  Everingham, 
considered  the  new  law  a  second  Magna  Charta: — 

^  I  suppose  Lord  Monmouth  does  not  trouble  himself 
much  about  the  New  Poor  Law  t'' 

**  Hardly,**  said  Coningsby.  <<  My  grandfather's  fre- 
quent absence  from  England,  which  his  health,  I  believe, 
renders  quite  necessary,  deprives  him  of  the  advantage  of 
personal  observation  on  a  subject,  than  which  I  can  my- 
self conceive  none  more  deeply  interesting.** 

^  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,**  said  the  Duke;  ^  and 
it  does  you  great  credit,  and  Henry,  too,  whose  attention, 
I  observe,  is  directed  very  much  to  these  subjects.  In 
my  time,  the  young  men  did  not  think  so  much  of  such 
things,  and  we  suffer  consequently.  By  the  bye,  Eve- 
ringham, you,  who  are  a  chairman  of  a  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, can  give  me  some  information.  Supposing  a  case 
of  out  door  reliff—*^ 

"  I  could  not  suppose  anything  so  absurd,*'  said  the 

son-in-law The  Duke  had  a  good  heart, 

and  not  a  bad  head.  If  he  had  not  made  in  his  youth 
80  many  Latin  and  English  verses,  he  might  have  ao- 
quired  considerable  information,  for  he  had  a  natural 
love  of  letters,  though  his  pack  were  the  pride  of  £Ing- 
land,  his  barrel  seldom  missed,  and  his  fortune  on  the 
turf,  where  he  never  betted,  was  a  proverb.  He  was 
good,  and  he  wished  to  do  good;  but  his  views  were 
confused  from  want  of  knowledge ;  and  his  conduct  often 
inconsistent,  because  a  sense  of  duty  made  him  immedi- 
ately active. 

And  his  Whig  son-in-law  overpowered  him  with 
arguments.  But  Coningsby's  Etonian  friend,  the 
Duke's  son  Henry,  held  other  views.  This  ge- 
nerous slip  of  the  "  New  Greneration  *'  would 
not  listen  to  Statistics,  Dietary  Tables,  and  Com- 
missioners* Reports.    He  had  his  own  theory : — 

He  went  far  higher  than  his  fkther  ;  far  deeper  than 
his  brother-in-law.  He  represented  to  the  Duke  that 
the  order  of  the  Peasantry  was  as  ancient,  legal,  and 
recognised  an  order  as  the  order  of  the  Nobility ;  that 
it  hs^  distinct  rights  and  privileges,  though  for  centuries 
they  had  been  invaded  and  violated,  and  permitted  to 
fall  into  desuetude.  He  impressed  upon  the  Duke  that 
the  parochial  constitution  of  this  country  was  more  im- 
portant than  Its  political  constitution ;  that  it  was  more 
ancient,  more  universal  in  its  influence ;  and  that  this 
parochial  constitution  had  already  been  shaken  to  its 
centre  by  the  New  Poor  Law.  He  assured  his  &ther 
that  it  would  never  be  well  for  England  until  this  order 
of  the  Peasantry  was  restored  to  its  pristine  condition  ; 
not  merely  in  physical  comfort,  for  that  must  vary  so- 
cording  to  the  economical  circumstances  of  the  time,  like 
that  of  every  class ;  but  to  its  condition  in  all  those 
moral  attributes  which  make  a  recognised  rank  in  a 
nation ;  and  which,  in  a  great  degree,  are  independent 
of  economics,  manners,  customs,  ceremonies,  rights,  and 
privileges. 

<<  Henry  thinks,"  said  Lord  Everingham,  «  that  the 
people  are  to  be  fed  by  dancing  round  a  May-pole." 

"  But  will  the  people  be  more  fed  because  they  do  not 
dance  round  a  May-pole  T*  urged  Lord  Henry. 

"  Obsolete  customs  f "  said  Lord  Everingham. 

'^  And  why  should  dancing  round  a  May-pole  be  more 
obsolete  than  holding  a  Chapter  of  the  Garter  1 "  asked 
I^ord  Heor^Ti 


The  Duke,  who  was  a  blue  ribbon,  felt  this  a  hvae 
thrust.  "  I  must  say,**  said  his  Grace,  "  that  I,  for  o.je, 
deeply  regret  that  our  popular  customs  have  been  ptr- 
mitted  to  fall  so  into  desuetude." 

"  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  is  against  snch  things,**  said 
Lord  Everingham." 

"  And  what  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Age!  "  asked  Co- 
ningsby. 

<<  The  Spirit  of  Utility,"  said  Lord  Everingham. 

"  And  you  think,  then,  that  ceremony  is  not  uaefal!" 
urged  Coningsby,  mildly. 

^  It  depends  upon  circumstances,"  said  Lord  Ere:- 
ingham.  ^  There  are  some  ceremonies,  no  doubt,  thit 
are  very  proper,  and,  of  course,  very  nsefiil.  But  tlie 
best  tlung  we  can  do  for  the  labooring  classes  is  to  pro- 
vide them  with  work." 

'^  But  what  do  you  mean  by  the  labonring  classes, 
Everingham ! "  asked  Lord  Henry.  "  Lawyers  are  s 
labouring  class,  for  instance  ;  and,  by  the  bye,8ufllcieotIf 
provided  with  work.  Bnt  woold  yon  approve  of  West- 
minster Hall  being  denuded  of  all  its  eeremoaies  1  ** 

"  And  the  long  vacation  being  abolished ! "  added  C> 
ningsby. 

*'  Theresa  brings  me  terrible  accounts  of  the  suffering 
of  the  poor  about  us,"  said  the  Duke,  shaking  his  besd. 

^  Women  think  everything  to  be  snffoiingl"  mii 
Lord  Everingham. 

^  How  do  you  find  them  abont  yon,  Mr.  Ljle !  ** 
continued  the  Duke. 

**  1  have  revived  the  monastic  customs  at  St.  Gene- 
vieve," said  the  young  man,  blnsfaing  very  mnch.  **  There 
is  an  almsgiving  twice  a-week." 

But  we  have  already  spoken  of  this  almsgivb^. 
We  fear  the  elder  Mr.  Millbank  would  think  it  a 
poor  resource  for  working  people,  although  it  wen 
not  a  debasing  one,  to  be  recipients  of  the  alms. 
Lord  Henry  fancied  the  working-classes  wronged 
or  insulted  by  being  called  **  the  Laboorera,"  in- 
stead of  "  the  Peasantry.'*  Now,  we  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  Peasantry  who  were  in 
France  before  their  feudal  chains  were  broken  oa 
the  heads  of  the  nobles,  and  by  the  Peasants  of 
Russia  or  of  Hungary ;  but  Labouier,  indepen- 
dent English  Labourer,  seems  the  better  term. 
An  excursion  was  made  to  St.  Genevieve,  whose 
master  afterwards  became  the  husband  of  Lady 
Theresa, — ^no  objections  being  made  on  either  side 
on  the  difference  of  religion,  Mr.  Lyle  considering 
the  Church  of  England  at  least  "  a  Church,"  "  a 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,"  which  is  mow 
than  he  would  have  said  for  any  other.  His  fa- 
ther had  been  a  Whig.  All  Roman  Catholic 
gentlemen  were  so  in  his  day  ;  but  Mr.  Lyle  had 
not,  with  the  family  estates,  adopted  the  familr 
political  connexions.  Nor  was  he  a  Conservatirv. 
Conservative  principles,  he  termed  Coneessicmary 
principles.     It  seemed  to  him—- 

A  barren  thing,  this  Conservatism ;  an  unhappy  cross- 
breed, the  mule  of  politics  that  engenders  nothia^ 
What  do  you  think  of  all  this,  ConingAy  t  I  assort 
you  I  feel  oonfused,  perplexed,  harassed.  1  know  I  hart 
public  duties  to  perform.  I  am,  in  fact,  every  day  of  my 
life,  solicited  by  all  parties  to  throw  the  weight  of  ny 
influence  in  one  scale  or  another ;  bat  I  am  paralysed. 
I  often  wish  I  had  no  position  in  the  coantry.  The  sesse 
of  its  responsibility  depresses  me ;  makes  ne  misenble. 
I  speak  to  you  wiUiout  reserve;  with  a  flrankness  which 
our  short  acquaintanoe  scarcely  aathoriies;  but  Henry 
Sydney  has  talked  of  you  so  often  to  me,  and  I  haTt  m 
long  wished  to  know  you,  that  I  open  my  heart  witbont 
restraint." 

•*  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Coningsby, «  yon  have  but  de- 
scribed my  feelings  when  you  depictured  year  own.  My 
mind  on  these  subjects  has  long  been  a  ehaos.  I  flosi  ia 
a  sea  of  troublesi  and  should  long  ago  have  been  wrecked, 
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hail  I  sot  been  snAtalned  by  a  pitoibtind,  however  yagne 
eonviction^  that  there  are  still  great  truths,  if  we  could 
but  work  them  out ;  that  Govemmeut,  for  instance, 
sboold  be  lored  and  not  hated,  and  that  religion  should 
be  a  ftith  and  not  a  form." 

As  we  are  most  anxious  to  be  illuminated  on  the 
principles  of  the  "  New  Generation,"  which  are  to 
subvert  Conservatism,  Whiggism,  and  Radicalism, 
we  catch  at  every  transient  ray  of  light ;  but  are 
constrained  to  fear  that  the  complete  elucidation 
of  the  mystery  is  left  for  a  Sequel  to  "  Coningsby." 
He  will,  perhaps,  show  his  faith  by  his  works, 
after  he  and  his  friends  have,  in  Parliament,  as- 
sumed their  place  as  leaders  of  the  Age.  We  find 
a  great  many  floating  notions,  somewhat  like  what 
one  has  met  with  before  in  Carlyle,  Emerson,  and 
La  Marline,  the  Marquis  de  Custine,  and  others ; 
but  no  coherent  system  of  political,  ethical,  or 
ecclesiastical  doctrine.  How  should  we?  Mr. 
DTaraeli  doubtless  wished  to  write  an  attractive 
and  brilliant  novel,  containing  as  much  of  the 
new  theories  as  might  be  found  palatable  or  stimu- 
lating, and  not  too  hard  of  digestion.  On  this  safe 
ground  we  proceed  with  him.  Besides,  one  must 
really  like  the  "  New  Generation.**  If  not  quite 
so  profound  and  philosophic  as  it  imagines  itself, 
it  has  heart. 

Coningsby  remembered  the  oracular  sayings  of 
the  owner  of  the  Daughter  of  the  Star ;  and  visited 
Manchester.  The  Factories  did  not  appal  him. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  steam  or  machinery — ^yet 
are  we  not  sure ;  since  to  him  the  mystery  of 
mysteries  was  to  **  view  machines  making  ma- 
chines,** the  roaring  steam-engine  and  the  singing 
spindle  making  machines  of  the  inmates  of  the 
weaving-room;— of  the 

Thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  girls,  in  their  coral 
meklaoes,  working,  like  Penelope,  in  the  day  time: 
WDd  pretty,  some  pert,  some  graceful  and  jocund,  some 
absorbed  in  their  occupation ;  a  little  serious  some ;  few 
od. 

The  young  stranger,  without  a  single  letter,  was 
everywhere,  in  the  haunts  of  industry,  received 
^th  kindness.  He  met,  in  the  coffeeroom  of  his 
totel,  with  a  very  amusing  Mr.  G.  0.  A.  Head, 
wliose  name  is  sufficiently  significant  of  his  char- 
acter and  caste,  and  who  would  fain  have  shown 
him  his  new  mill  at  Staleybridge  ;  but,  as  it  was 
not  to  start  tiU  the  1st  January  precisely,  he  re- 
commended a  survey  of  the  Millbank  establish- 
ment:— 
"MiUbank  i"  said  Coningsby ;  ''what  MiUbank  1" 
"  Millbank  of  Millbank  made  the  place ;  made  it  him- 
self. About  three  miles  from  Bolton ;  train  to-morrow 
Burning  at  7-25;  get  a  flv  at  the  station,  and  you  will 
beatMillbaokby  &-40." 

Millbank  establishment  is  well  worth  seeing. 
It  is  as  perfect  of  its  kind  as  Beaumanoir  Castle 
or  Monmouth.  House : — ^ 

I&  a  green  valley  of  Lancaster,  contiguous  to  that  dis- 
trict of  factories  on  which  we  have  already  touched,  a 
clear  and  powerful  stream  flows  through  a  broad  mea- 
dow land.  Upon  its  margin,  adorned,  rather  than  sha- 
dowed, by  some  very  old  elm  trees, — for  they  are  too 
distant  to  serve  except  for  ornament, — arises  a  vast,  deep- 
fed  brick  pile,  which,  though  formal  and  monotonous  in 
its  general  eharaeter,  is  not  without  a  certain  beauty  of 
proportion,  and  an  artist-like  finish  in  its  occasional 
aaeonrj.  The  trout,  which  is  of  great  extent,  and  co- 
yered  with  many  tiers  of  small  windows,  is  flanked  by 


two  projecting  wings  in  the  same  style,  which  form  a 
large  court,  completed  by  a  dwarf  wall  crowned  with  a 
light  and  rather  elegant  railing :  in  the  centre,  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  a  lofty  portal  of  bold  and  beautiful  de- 
sign, surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Commerce. 

This  building,  not  without  a  degree  of  dignity,  is  what 
is  technically,  and  not  very  felicitously,  called  a  mill, — 
always  translated  by  the  French,  in  their  accounts  of 
our  manufacturing  riots,  ''  moii/tii,"— and  which  really 
was  the  principal  factory  of  Oswald  Millbank,  the  fa- 
ther of  that  youth  whom  we  trust  our  readers  have  not 
quite  forgotten. 

At  some  little  distance,  and  rather  withdrawn  fi:t>m 
the  principal  stream,  were  two  other  smaller  structures 
of  the  same  style.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  ou^ 
appeared  a  village  of  not  inconsiderable  size,  and  re- 
markable f^om  the  neatness,  and  even  picturesque  char- 
acter of  its  architecture,  and  the  gay  gardens  that  sur- 
rounded it.  On  a  sunny  knoll,  in  the  back  ground,  rose 
a  churoh,  in  the  best  style  of  Christian  architecture,  and 
near  it  was  a  clerical  residence,  and  a  school-house  of 
similar  design.  The  village,  too,  could  boast  of  another 
public  building — an  Institute,  where  there  were  a  library 
and  a  lecture-room ;  and  a  reading-hall,  which  any  one 
might  frequent  at  certain  hours,  and  under  reasonable 
regulations. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  principal  factory,  but  more 
remote,  about  half-a-mile,  indeed,  up  the  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  meadows,  and  built  on  an  agree- 
able and  well-wooded  elevation,  was  the  mansion  of  the 
mill-owner ;  apparently  a  commodious  and  not  inconsi- 
derable dwelling-house,  built  in  what  is  called  the  villa 
style,  with  a  variety  of  gardens  and  conservatories.  The 
atmosphere  of  this  somewhat  striking-settlement  was  not 
disturbed  and  polluted  by  the  dark  vapour  which,  to  the 
shame  of  Manchester,  still  infests  that  great  town,  for 
the  river  of  the  valley  was  a  motive  power. 

The  functionaries  at  Millbank  were  too  much 
occupied  to  disturb  their  ordinary  arrangementa 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  stranger  who  came  at 
irregular  hours  ;  but  Coningsby  entered  his  name 
and  the  date  of  his  visit  in  the  book  which  they 
kept,  and  it  acted  as  a  spell.  Here  was  the  man 
who  had  saved  young  Millbank's  life. 

Coningsby  agreed  to  dine  with  the  manly  and 
sensible  Saxon  father  of  his  friend.  The  after- 
dinner  conversation  evolves  an  intelligent  great 
manufacturer's  ideas  of  the  coming  time.  He 
was  the  Disciple  of  progress,  and  gloried  in  his 
faith.  He  was,  too,  the  deadly  enemy  of  Lord 
Monmouth.  The  dwelling  of  the  Factory  Lord  ex- 
hibited many  marks  of  its  owner's  good  taste,  as 
well  as  of  his  wealth.  Paintings  by  £tty.  Land- 
seer,  Wilkie,  Lee,  Danby,  and  U  wins,  adorned  the 
walls  of  his  dining-room ;  and  the  house  possessed 
a  greater  charm.  As  they  entered  a  capacious 
and  classic  hall : — 

The  sweetest  and  the  clearest  voice  exclaimed,  **  Papa  ! 
papa  I "  and  instantly  a  young  girl  came  bounding  down 
the  stairs,  but  suddenly  seeing  a  stranger  with  her  fa- 
ther, she  stopped  upon  the  landing-place,  and  was  eyi- 
dently  on  the  point  of  as  rapidly  retreating  as  she  had 
advanced,  when  Mr.  MillbaiUc  waved  his  hand  to  her, 
and  begged  her  to  descend.  She  came  down  slowly. 
As  she  approached  them  her  father  said,  **  A  friend  you 
have  often  heard  of,  Edith :  this  is  Mr.  Coningsby." 

She  started;  blushed  very  much;  and  then,  with  a 
trembling  and  uncertain  gait,  advanced,  put  forth  her 
hand  with  a  wild,  unstudied  grace,  and  said,  in  a  tone 
of  sensibility,  ^  How  often  have  we  all  wished  to  see  and 
to  thank  you  !'' 

This  daughter  of  his  host  was  of  tender  years ;  appa- 
rently, she  could  scarcely  have  counted  sixteen  summers. 
She  was  delicate  and  fragile ;  but  as  she  raised  her  still 
blu&hiiig  visage  to  her  father's  guest,  Coniugbby  felt 
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that  ho  had  never  beheld  a  oovitenaiiee  of  sqeh  atiiking 
aad  Bvch  peculiar  beautj. 

"  My  only  danghter,  Mr.  Comogeby ;  £diihj  a  Sazoa 
name ;  for  she  ia  the  daughter  of  a  Saxon." 

But  the  beanty  of  the  ooontenance  was  not  the  beaaty 
of  the  Saxons :  it  was  a  radiant  faee ;  one  of  those  that 
seem  as  if  tonohed  in  their  cradle  by  a  sunbeam,  and  to 
haye  retained  all  its  brilliancy,  and  sniEhsed  and  mantling 
lostre.  One  marks  sometimes  snch  faoes,  diaphanous 
with  delicate  splendour,  in  the  southern  regions  of 
France.  Her  eye,  too,  was  the  rare  eye  of  Aoqailaine ; 
soft  and  long,  with  lashes  drooping  oTcr  the  cheek,  dark 
as  her  clustering  ringlets. 

There  was  rich  Spaniah  blood  in  the  veins  of 
the  timid  maiden,  from  whom  Coningsb  j  found  it 
impossible  to  extract  more  than  a  "  Yes'*  or  a  "  No." 

The  scene  changes  to  the  castle  of  Lord  Monmouth, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  then  filled  with  gay  oom- 
panj,  many  of  them  foreigners;  the  yoluptuous  re» 
yelry  affording,  at  all  points,  a  contrast  to  the 
pure  domestic  enjoyments,  and  the  family  ease, 
cordiality,  and  decorum  of  Beaumanoir.  The  Ita- 
lian ladies  seen  in  London  were  here,  and,  with 
many  other  guests,  Mr.  Rigby  and  Lucian  Gray.  The 
dinners  were  first-rate;  and  there  was  music,  play, 
and  theatricals;  and  one  day  appeared  ^'Sidonia,*' 
a  personage  so  much  talked  of  as  to  excite  the 
curiosity  of  Coningsby,  who,  in  this  object  of  uni- 
versal interest,  found  his  mysterious  stranger  of 
Sherwood  Forest.  But  we  must  not  dare  to  mangle 
this  Jew  Admirable  Crichton,  who,  if  not  a  veiy 
probable,  is  rather  an  effective  character  in  a  ro- 
mance which  must  captivate  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
so  much  does  it  exalt  the  Hebrew  race.  Many,  if 
not  nearly  all  the  great  men  of  modem  £urope  are 
discovered  by  Mr.  D'Israeli  to  have  been  of  Jewish 
blood,  and  to  have  possessed,  not  merely  the  mo- 
ney-power in  right  of  their  nation,  but  the  empire 
of  intellect,  in  virtue  of  their  unmixed  race.  Ac- 
cording to  Sidonia,  they  are  not  only  the  greatest 
men,  but  the  best  subjects  of  every  state : — 

**  Since  your  society  has  become  agitated  in  England, 
and  powerful  combinations  menace  your  institutions,  you 
find  the  once  loyal  Hebrew  inyariably  arrayed  in  the 
same  ranks  as  the  leveller  and  the  latitudinarian,  and 
prepared  to  support  the  policy  which  may  even  endanger 
his  life  and  property,  rather  than  tamely  continue  nnder 
a  system  which  seeks  to  degrade  him.  The  Tories  lose 
an  important  election  at  a  critical  moment ;  'tis  the 
Jews  come  forward  to  rote  against  them.  The  Church 
is  alarmed  at  the  scheme  of  a  latitudinarian  university, 
and  learns,  with  relief,  that  funds  are  not  forthcoming 
for  its  establishment ;  a  Jew  immediately  advances  and 
endows  it.  Yet  the  Jews,  Ckiningsby,  are  essentially 
Tories.  Toryism,  indeed,  is  but  copied  f)rom  the  mighty 
prototype  which  has  fashioned  Europe.  And  every  gen- 
eration they  must  become  more  powerful  and  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  society  which  is  hostile  to  them.  Do  you 
think  that  the  quiet,  humdrum  perfleeution  of  a  decorous 
representative  of  an  English  university  can  crush  those 
who  have  successively  baffled  the  Pharaohs,  Nebnchad- 
nezzar,  Rome,  and  the  feudal  ages  1  The  fact  is,  you 
cannot  destrov  a  pure  race  of  the  Caucasian  organisation. 
It  is  a  physiological  fkct ;  a  simple  law  of  nature,  which 
has  baffled  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  kings,  Roman  empe- 
rors, and  Christian  inquisitors.  No  penal  laws,  no  phy- 
sical tortures,  can  effect  that  a  superior  race  should  be 
absorbed  in  an  inferior,  or  be  destroyed  by  it.  The 
mixed,  persecuting  races  disappear;  the  pure,  persecuted 
race  remains 

**  You  never  observe  a  great  intellectual  movement  in 
Europe  in  which  the  Jews  do  not  greatly  participate. 
The  first  Jesuits  were  Jews :  that  mysterious  Russian 
diplomacy  which  so  alarms  Western  Europe,  is  oiganised 


and  iirineipaUy  carried  on  by  Jews ;  thai  9ifj^  levohi- 
tion  which  is  at  this  moment  preparing  in  Germany,  aad 
which  will  be,  in  fitct,  a  second  and  greater  Refoi»atio&, 
and  of  which  so  little  is,  as  yet,  known  in  England,  ia 
entirely  developing  under  the  auspiceB  of  Jews,  who  al- 
most monopolise  the  professorial  chairs  of  Gcrmaoy. 
Neander,  the  founder  of  Spiritual  Christianity,  and  wh» 
is  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univerrity  of  Ber- 
lin, is  a  Jew ;  Senary,  equally  famous,  and  in  the  sane 
university,  is  a  Jew)  Wehl,  the  Arabic  Professor  of 
Heidelberg,  is  a  Jew.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  in  Pales- 
tine, I  met  a  German  stndent  who  was  accnmulatiBf 
materials  for  the  History  of  Christianity,  and  studyiiij 
the  genius  of  the  place ;  a  modest  and  learned  man.  It 
was  Wehl;  then  unknown;  sfaice  become  the  first  Anbie 
scholar  of  the  day,  and  the  anther  of  ^  IIm  Lift  of  Ma- 
homet." Bat  for  the  German  professors  of  this  nee, 
their  name  is  Legion.  I  think  there  are  more  than  ten 
at  Berlin  alone. 

**  I  told  you  Just  now  that  I  was  going  up  to  town  to- 
morrow, because  I  always  made  it  a  role  to  inteipoN 
when  affkirs  of  state  were  on  the  oaipet :  othemiaa,  I 
never  interfere.  I  hear  of  peace  and  war  in  newspapers, 
but  I  am  never  alarmed,  except  when  I  am  informed 
that  the  sovereigns  want  treasure ;  then  I  know  tint 
monarchs  are  serious. 

^  A  few  years  back  we  were  applied  to  hj  Romia. 
Now,  there  has  been  no  friendship  between  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  my  family.  It  has  Dutch  coonei- 
ions  which  have  genenUly  supplied  it ;  and  our  represen- 
tations in  fkvour  of  the  Polish  Hebrews,  a  nnmerooi 
race,  but  the  most  sufiisring  and  degraded  of .  all  ll» 
tribes,  has  not  been  very  agreeable  to  the  Gar.  Hew- 
ever,  circumstances  drew  to  an  approjomtion  betweei 
the  Romanofik  and  the  Sidonias.  I  resolved  to  go  av- 
self  to  St.  Petersburg.  I  had,  on  my  arrival,  an  inte^ 
riew  with  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  Gonnt  Caa- 
crin ;  I  beheld  the  son  of  a  Lithuanian  Jew.  The  lou 
was  connected  with  the  affairs  of  Spain ;  I  resolved  on 
repairing  to  Spain  firom  Rnssia.  I  travelled  witheut  in- 
termission. I  had  an  audience,  immediately  on  ray  tr 
rival,  with  the  Spanish  Minister,  Senor  Mendixabal ;  I 
beheld  one  like  myself,  the  son  of  a  Nnovo  Chrisliaao,  a 
Jew  of  Arragon.  In  consequence  of  what  transpired  at 
Madrid,  I  went  siraight  to  Paris,  to  oonsolt  the  Pnci- 
dent  of  the  French  Cooneil ;  I  beheld  the  aon  of  a 
French  Jew,  a  hero,  an  imperial  maanhal ;  and  vwy  pie> 
perly  so,  for  who  should  be  military  heroes,  if  not  tho* 
who  worship  the  Lord  of  Hosts  V* 

**  And  is  Soult  a  Hebrew  1" 

^  Yes ;  and  several  of  the  French  marshals,  and  the 
most  famous,  Massena,  for  example ;  his  real  name  wic 
Manasseh.  But  to  my  anecdote.  The  ooBseqneaee  cf 
our  consultations  was,  that  some  Northern  power  shoeM 
be  applied  to  in  a  friendly  and  mediative  ca^gmdty.  We 
fixed  on  Prussia,  and  the  President  of  the  ConiuBil  made 
an  application  to  the  Prussian  Minister,  who  attended 
a  few  days  after  our  conference.  Count  Amim  entered 
the  cabinet,  and  I  beheld  a  Prussian  Jew.  So  yon  see, 
my  dear  Coningsby,  that  the  world  is  governed  by  very 
different  personages  to  what  is  imagined  by  those  who 
are  not  behind  the  scenes." 

<*  You  starUe,  and  deeply  interest  me." 

^  Yon  mast  study  physiology,  my  dear  ohtld.  Pm 
races  of  Caucasus  may  be  perseented,  bat  they  caaast 
be  despised,  except  by  the  brutal  ignoranee  of  some 
mongrel  breed.*' 

Curious  all  this,  if  true.  To  the  list  are  addet! 
Maimonides  and  Spinoza;  and  the  Jews  are  shown 
to  have  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  mu&icai.  osKirs.*^ 

Musical  Europe  is  ours.  There  is  not  a  cooipaBy  if 
singers,  not  an  orchestra  in  a  single  capita],  tiiat  are  not 
crowded  with  our  children,  under  the  ffaigned  bbb0 
which  they  adopt  to  conciliate  the  daxk  aveniaa  whiek 
your  posterity  will  some  day  disclaim  with  shaae  sad 
disgust.  Almost  every  great  composer,  skilled  mttskinB, 
almost  every  voice  that  ravishes  you  with  its  tmDSpoft> 
ing  strains,  spring  fVom  our  tribes.  The  catalogue  ii 
too  vast  to  enumerate ;  too  iUostrioiis  to  dw<sU  fa  a 
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Bi«meiil  on  BMondary  luunesy  howerer  eminent.  Enough 
for  us  thftt  the  three  great  oreatire  minds  to  ^ose  ex- 
qmntainrentions  all  nations  at  this  moment  yield ;  Rot- 
nni,  Meyeibeer,  Mendelsohn,  are  of  Hebrew  race ;  and 
little  do  your  men  of  fashion,  your  ^  muscadine  **  of 
Pirk,  snd  your  dandies  of  London,  as  they  thrill  into 
nptnres  at  the  notes  of  a  Pasta  or  a  Qrisi,  little  do  they 
suspect  that  they  are  offering  their  homage  to  the  sweet 
nngera  of  Israel ! 

More  and  more  curious  this  becomes. 
Coningsby  went  to  the  University;  William  the 
Fourth  died;  Taper  was  left  without  "a  cry"  to 
meet  the  coming  election,  and  the  party  at  Mon- 
moath  Castle  was  abruptly  broken  up.  At  the  gen- 
eral election,  Millbank  triumphed  over  its  noble 
owner.  Lord  Monmouth,  now  more  the  slave  of 
his  ricious  habits  than  of  his  passions^  had,  with 
his  eyes  open,  maxried  an  ambitious  and  intriguing 
Italian  lady,  who,  like  Sidonia,  with  whom  she  is 
in  love,  is  another  character  of  the  story  more  bril- 
liant than  probable.  They  were  all  in  Paris,  where 
Coningsby,  by  invitation,  arrived  on  a  visit  to  his 
grandfather.  He  was  at  a  party  in  the  splendid 
hotel  of  a  distinguished  lady.  Mr.  D'Israeli  indi- 
cates his  French  characters  by  initials;  the  Eng- 
lish by  such  fictitious  names  as  we  have  seen  :— 

The  h&tel  of  Madame  S.  de  R d  is  not  more  dis- 

tingtushed  by  its  profiise  decoration,  than  by  the  fine 
tiste  which  Ims  guided  the  vast  expenditure.  Its  halls 
of  anbeiqae  are  almost  witiiout  a  rival ;  there  is  not 
the  slightest  embellishment  in  which  the  hand  and  feel- 
iag  of  art  are  not  recognised.  The  rooms  were  very 
crowded ;  everybody  distinguished  in  Paris  was  there. 

'^  It  is  more  difficult  than  cutting  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,"  said  Coningsby. 

Time,  however,  brought  Coningsby  into  that  brilliant 
chamber.  What  a  blaie  of  light  and  loveliness  1  How 
coqntttish  are  the  costumes  !  How  vivid  the  flowers  ! 
To  sounds  of  stirring  melody,  beautiful  beings  move  with 
grace.    Grace,  indeed,  is  beauty  in  action. 

Here,  where  all  are  fiur,  and  everything  is  attractive, 
his  eye  is  suddenly  surrested  by  one  object — a  form  of 
mpusing  grace  sunong  the  graoefhl ;  among  the  beau- 
teras,  a  cotntenaaoe  of  unrivalled  beauty. 

She  was  young  among  the  yoothftil ;  a  face  of  sun- 
ihine  amid  all  that  artificial  light ;  her  head  placed  upon 
her  finely  moulded  shoulders  with  a  queen-like  grace ;  a 
eonnet  of  white  rosea  on  her  dark  brown  hair,  her 
only  ornaments 

The  eye  of  Coningsby  never  quitted  her.  When  the 
dance  oessed,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her 
nearer.  He  met  her  walking  with  her  cavalier,  and  he 
^ne  eoasdons  that  she  observed  him. 

The  young  beauty  was  the  Saxon  Edith,  and 
Coningsby  fell  hopl^y  in  love  with  "  the  Factory 
Girl,"  Their  passion  was  mutual.  They  met  often ; 
ud  every  fre^  interview  deepened  the  impression. 
As  there  must,  we  suppose,  be  something  of  the 
fiort  in  every  romance,  Coningsby  suffered  many 
idle  jealous  pangs  from  the  mysterious  intimacy  of 
Bdith  and  Sidonia.  By  the  intervention  of  a  kind 
and  gentle  aunt,  who  acts  the  part  of  a  mother  to 
Bdith,  these  misunderstandings  are  cleared  up,  and 
amid  the  glades  and  groves  of  Hellingsley,  a  beau- 
tiful estate,  of  which  the  manufacturer  had  deprived 
Lord  Monmouth,  the  lovers  plighted  their  vows. 
On  this  estate,  which  adjoined  Lord  Monmouth's 
domam,  that  Sybarite  peer  had  long  fixed  his  heart, 
but  had  been  outwitted,  or  outbidden,  by  Millbank 
when  it  came  into  the  market.  This  offence  filled 
np  the  measure  of  the  wealthy  manufacturer's  ag- 
gressions against  the  desires  and  dignity  of  the 


grandee.  But  what  was  all  this  to  Coningsby  ?  He 
was  now  alone  in  the  castle,  while  every  day  was 
passed  at  Hellingsley,  whose  astute  master  was 
fortunately  absent. 

Now  began  the  tme  romance  of  his  life  :•— 

His  feelings  were  ethereal.  He  loved  passionately  ; 
and  he  loved  in  a  scene  and  in  a  society  as  sweet,  as 
pure,  and  as  refined,  as  his  imagination  and  his  heart* 
There  was  no  malicious  gossip,  no  callous  chatter,  to 
profane  his  ear  and  desecrate  his  sentiment.  All  that 
he  heard  or  saw  was  worthy  of  the  snmmer  sky,  the  still 
green  woods,  the  gushing  river,  the  gardens  and  terraces, 
tiie  stately  and  fantastic  dwellings,  among  which  his  life 
now  glided  as  in  some  dainty  and  gorgeous  masque. 

All  the  soft,  social  domestic  sympathies  of  his  nature, 
which,  however  abundant,  had  never  been  cultivated, 
were  developed  by  the  life  he  was  now  leading.  It  was 
not  merely  that  he  lived  in  the  constant  preseaee,  and 
under  the  constant  influence  of  one  whom  he  adored, 
that  made  him  so  happy.  He  was  surrounded  by  beings 
who  found  felicity  in  the  interchange  of  kind  feelings 
and  kind  words ;  in  the  cultivation  of  happy  talents  and 
refined  tastes ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  life  which  their 
own  good  sense  and  own  good  hearts  made  them  both 
comprehend  and  appreciate.  Ambition  lost  much  of  its 
splendour,  even  his  lofty  aspirations  something  of  their 
hallowing  impulse  of  paramount  duty,  when  Coningsby 
felt  how  much  ennobling  delight  was  consistent  with  the 
seclusion  of  a  private  station  ;  and  mused  over  an  exis- 
tence to  be  passed  amid  woods  and  waterfalls,  with  a  fair 
hand  locked  in  his,  or  surrounded  by  his  friends  in  some 
ancestral  hall. 

Seating  himself  by  the  side  of  Edith,  who  was  tinting 
a  sketch  which  she  had  made  of  a  rich  oriel  of  Hellings- 
ley, the  morning  passed  away  in  that  slight  and  yet 
subtle  talk  in  which  a  lover  delights,  and  in  which, 
while  asking  a  thousand  questions,  that  seem  at  the  first 
glance,  sufficiently  trifling,  he  is  indeed  often  conveying 
a  meaning  that  is  not  expressed,  or  attempting  to  dis- 
cover a  feeling  that  is  hidden.  And  these  are  occasions 
when  glances  meet,  and  glances  are  withdrawn:  the 
tongue  may  speak  idly,  the  eye  is  more  eloquent,  and 
often  more  true. 

The  lovers  set  out  on  a  walk  to  overtake  the 
aunt  of  Edith  :-^ 

They  found  themselves  in  the  valley  of  the  Darl.  The 
river  here  was  narrow  and  windmg,  but  fhll  of  life ; 
rushing  and  clear,  but  for  the  dark  sky  it  reflected ;  with 
high  banks  of  turf  and  tall  trees ;  the  silver  birch,  above 
all  others,  in  clustering  groups,— infinitely  picturesque. 
At  the  turn  of  the  river,  about  two  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, Coningsby  obserTcd  the  low,  dark  roof  of  the  fishing 
cottage  on  its  banks.  They  descended  from  the  woods 
to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  by  a  flight  of  turfen  steps, 
Coningsby  holding  Edith's  hand  as  he  guided  her  pro- 
gress. 

The  drops  became  thicker ;  they  reached,  at  a  rapid 
pace,  the  cottage.  The  absent  boat  indicated  that  Os- 
wald and  his  uncle  were  on  the  river.  The  cottage  was 
an  old  building  of  rustic  logs,  with  a  very  shelving  roof, 
so  that  you  might  obtain  sufficient  shelter  without 
entering  its  walls.  Coningsby  found  a  rough  garden  seat 
for  Edith.    The  shower  was  now  violent. 

Coningsby,  after  repeatedly  watching  the  shower  with 
Edith,  and  speculating  on  its  progress,  which  did  not 
much  annoy  them,  had  seated  himself  on  a  log  almost  at 
her  feet.  And  assuredly  a  maiden  and  a  youth  more 
beautiful  and  engaging  had  seldom  met  before  in  a  scene 
more  f^sh  and  fair.  Edith,  on  her  rustic  seat,  watched 
the  now  blue  and  foaming  river,  and  the  birch  trees  with 
a  livelier  tint,  and  quivering  in  the  sunset  air.  An  ex- 
pression of  tranquil  bliss  suffused  her  beautiful  brow, 
and  spoke  from  the  thrilling  tenderness  of  her  soft  dark 
eye.  Coningsby  gazed  on  that  countenance  with  a 
glance  of  entranced  rapture.  His  cheek  was  flushed, 
his  eye  gleamed  with  dawiling  lustre.  She  turned  her 
head,  she  met  that  glance,  and,  troubled,  she  withdrew 
her  own. 
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**  Edith,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  tremulous  passion, 
'<  let  me  call  you  Edith !  Yes/'  he  continued,  gentl> 
taking  her  hand,  **  let  me  call  you  my  Edith  !  I  love 
you  !" 

She  did  not  withdraw  her  hand ;  but  turned  away  a 
face,  flushed  as  the  impending  twilight. 

On  their  return,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Mill- 
bank  had  arrived ;  and,  much  as  he  liked  and  es- 
teemed Coningsby,  to  an  alliance  between  the 
young  aristocrat  and  his  daughter,  Lord  Mon- 
mouth himself  could  not  be  more  averse.  He  re- 
monstrated, though  kindly  ;  but  what  are  remon- 
strances to  passionate  lovers  ?  They  were  parted, 
never  to  meet  again ;  and,  of  course,  again  met. 
In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Rigby,  who  had  scented 
out  the  affair,  and  was  now  the  decided  enemy  of 
Coningsby,  represented  it  in  the  worst  light  to  the 
Marquis,  who  had  lately  become  so  fond  of  his 
grandson,  and  so  tired  of  his  wife,  that  he  had 
made  Coningsby  his  heir.  We  give  Mr.  D'Israeli 
infinite  credit  for  the  masterly  way  in  which  the 
character  of  Lord  Monmouth  is  supported.  It  is  in 
perfect  keeping  throughout,  a  first-rate  production. 
The  real  character  must  have  disgusted.  If  the 
ideal  has  a  fault,  it  is  not  made  sufficiently 
odious.  Vice  to  the  vulgar  gaze  shows  not  her 
ugliest  mien.  The  Marquis's  will  was  made,  i-e- 
voked,  and  re-revoked,  and  codicils  innumerable 
were  added.  But  we  must  see  it,  and  also  Mr. 
Rigby 's  diplomacy,  when  the  young  Marchioness, 
with  whom  he  had  secretly  plotted  against  their 
common  enemy,  Coningsby,  was  disgraced : — 

What  a  great  man  was  the  Right  Honourable  Nicholas 
Rigby  !  Here  was  one  of  the  first  peers  of  England, 
and  one  of  the  finest  ladies  in  London,  both  waiting  with 
equal  anxiety  his  return  to  town;  and  unable  to  trans- 
act two  affairs  of  vast  importance,  yet  wholly  uncon- 
nected, without  his  interposition  !  What  was  the  secret 
of  the  influence  of  this  man,  confided  in  by  everybody, 
trusted  by  none  I  His  councils  were  not  deep,  his  ex- 
pedients were  not  felicitous ;  he  had  no  feeling,  and  he 
could  create  no  sympathy. 

Mr.  Rigby  had  been  shut  up  much  at  his  villa  of  late. 
He  was  concocting,  you  could  not  term  it  composing,  an 
article,  a  "  very  slashing  article,"  which  was  to  prove 
that  the  penny  postage  must  be  the  destruction  of  the 
aristocracy.  It  was  a  grand  subject  treated  in  his 
highest  style.  His  parallel  portraits  of  Rowland  Hill 
the  Conqueror  of  Almares,  and  Rowland  Hill  the  deviser 
of  the  cheap  postage,  was  enormously  fine. 

There  never  was  a  fellow  for  giving  a  good  hearty 
kick  to  the  people  like  Rigby.  Himself  sprung  from  the 
dregs  of  the  populace,  this  was  disinterested.  What 
could  be  more  patriotic  and  magnanimous  than  his 
Jeremiads  over  the  fall  of  the  Montmorencis  and  the 
Crillons,  or  the  possible  catastrophe  of  the  Percys  and 
the  Manners  !  The  truth  of  all  this  huUaballoo  was, 
that  Rigby  had  a  sly  pension,  which,  by  an  inevitable 
association  of  ideas,  he  always  connected  with  the  main- 
tenance of  an  aristocracy. 

Mr.  Rigby,  before  seeing  Lord  Monmouth,  had 
a  secret  conference  with  Lucretia,  the  marchioness. 
He  parted  from  her,  intent  on  ruining  Coningsby ; 
and  he  returned,  as  she  imagined,  to  announce  the 
completion  of  that  grand  object : — 

^How  long  you  have  been!*'  exclaimed  Lady  Mon- 
mouth.   "  Now  sit  down  and  tell  me  what  has  passed." 

Lady  Monmouth  pointed  to  a  seat. 

**  I  thank  your  ladyship,"  said  Mr.  Rigby,  with  a 
somewhat  grave  and  yet  perplexed  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, and  seating  himself  at  some  little  distance  from 
his  companion; "  but  I  am  very  well  here." 

There  was  a  pause.    Instead  of  responding  to  the 


invitation  of  Lady  Monmouth  to  communicate,  with  bis 
usual  readiness  and  volubility,  Mr.  Rigby  wac  sile&t; 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  use  such  an  expression  iritk 
regard  to  such  a  gentleman,  apparently  embunsced. 

*<  Well,'*  said  Lady  Monmouth,  ''does  ho  know  about 
the  Millbanks  f "— '<  Everything,"  said  Mr.  Bigbj.  And 
what  did  he  say  I " — *^  HisLord^p  was  greatly  shocked  " 
replied  Mr.  Rigby,  with  a  pious  expression  of  f«aUrei. 
''Such  monstrous  ingratitude !  As  his  Lordship  very  justly 
observed, '  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  going  o&  nnder 
my  own  roof,  or  to  whom  I  can  trust.' "  "  But  he  made  an 
exception  in  your  favour,  I  dare  say,  my  dear  Mi. 
T^ghy"  said  Lady  Monmouth. — ^  Lord  Monmouth  was 
pleased  to  say  that  I  possessed  his  entire  confidence,'' 
said  Mr.  Rigby, "  and  that  he  looked  to  me  in  his  diffi- 
culties." "  Very  sensible  of  him.  And  what  is  to  be- 
come of  Mr.  Coningsby ! "— -"  The  steps  which  his  Lord- 
ship  is  about  to  take  with  reference  to  his  establiBbmeot 
generally,"  said  Mr.  Rigby,  "vriU  allow  the  connexioo 
that  at  present  subsists  between  that  gentleman  and  bis 
noble  relative,  now  that  Lord  Monmouth's  eyes  aieopea 
to  his  real  character,  to  terminate  naturally  without  tbe 
necessity  of  any  formal  explanation."  "  But  what  do 
you  mean  by  the  steps  he  is  going  to  take  in  hia  estab- 
lishment genendly  1 " — "  Lord  Monmouth  thinks  he  re- 
quires change  of  scene." — **  Oh !  is  he  going  to  drag  bk 
abroad  again,"  exclaimed  Lady  Monmouth,  with  great 
impatience.—"  Why,  not  exactly,"  saidMr.Rigby,ntber 
demurely.  "  I  hope  he  is  not  going  again  to  that  dread- 
ful castle  in  Lancashire."—-"  Lord  Monmouth  was  tbiak- 
ing  that  as  you  were  tired  of  Paris,  you  might  find  soae 
of  the  German  baths  agreeable."  "  Why,  there  is 
nothing  that  Lord  Monmouth  dislikes  so  mnch  as  a 
German  bathing-plac«."— "  Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Ri|bT. 
"  Then  how  capricious  in  him,  wanting  to  go  to  tbea  i"* 
— "  He  does  not  want  to  go  to  them."  "  What  do  job 
mean,  Mr.  Rigby?"  said  Lady  Monmouth,  in  a  lover 
voice,  and  looking  him  full  in  the  fiace  with  a  jlaacc 
seldom  bestowed. 

There  was  a  churlish  and  unusual  look  about  Rigbj. 
It  was  as  if  malignant,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  little 
frightened.    He  had  screwed  himself  into  doggednesa. 

"  I  mean  what  Lord  Monmouth  means ;  be  sng^ 
that  if  your  Ladyship  were  to  pass  the  summer  at  Kis- 
singen,  for  example,  and  a  paragraph  in  The  Mom*^ 
Poit  were  to  announce  that  his  Lordship  was  aboat  t« 
join  you  there,  all  awkwardness  would  be  removed  ;atti 
no  one  could  for  a  moment  take  Uie  liberty  of  sapposiBl* 
even  if  his  Lordship  did  not  ultimately  reach  yoo,  tkai 
anything  like  a  separation  had  occurred."  **'  A  se^xaia- 
tion,"  said  Lady  Monmouth.—"  Quite  amicable,*'  su^ 
Mr.  Rigby.  "  I  would  never  have  consented  to  bter 
fere  in  the  affair,  but  to  secure  that  most  desirable 
point."— "I  will  see  Lord  Monmouth  at  ooce,'^  said 
Lucretia,  rising,  her  natural  pallor  aggravated  into  a 
ghoul-like  tint. — "  His  Lordship  haa  gone  out,"  said  Mr. 
Rigby,  rather  stubbornly.  "  Our  conversation.  Sir,  then 
finishes:  I  wait  his  return."  She  bowed  haagbiilf- 
"  His  Lordship  will  never  return  to  Monmouth  Hobm 
again." 

Lucretia  sprang  from  the  sofa. 

"  Miserable  craven  ! "  she  exclaimed:  "  has  the  cow- 
ardly tyrant  fled  !  And  he  really  thinks  that  1  an  to 
be  crushed  by  such  an  instrument  as  this  !  Pah !  H« 
may  leave  Monmouth  House,  but  I  shall  not.  Begone 
Sir," — "  Still  anxious  to  secure  an  amicable  separatioB^ 
said  Mr.  Rigby, "  your  Ladyship  must  aUow  me  to  pU« 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  fairly  before  your  excel- 
lent judgment  Lord  Monmouth  has  decided  upon  » 
course ;  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  he  nerer  swertt-i 
from  his  resolutions.  He  has  left  peremptory  instruc- 
tions, and  he  will  listen  to  no  appeal.  He  hsa  es- 
powered  me  to  represent  to  your  Ladyship  that  be 
wishes  in  every  way  to  consider  your  convenience.  He 
suggests  that  everything,  in  short,  should  be  anan^^ 
as  if  his  Lordship  were  hhnself  unhappily  no  more ;  tl:^ 
your  Ladyship  should  at  once  enter  into  your  jointtn, 
which  shall  be  made  payable  quarterly  to\oorordiT: 
provided  you  can  find  it  convenient  to  live  on  the  eooti- 
nent,"  added  Mr.  Rigby,  with  some  hesitation.   **Aa>I 
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suppose  I  eaniiot  1*'-^^  ^Thj,  then,  we  will  lesve  yoar 
Ladyship  to  the  assertion  of  your  rights."  **  We  ! " — 
**  I  beg  yovLT  Ladyship's  pardon  :  I  speak  as  the  friend 
of  thefiMiiily ;  the  trustee  of  yonr  marriage  settlement ; 
well-known  also  as  Lord  Monmouth's  executor,"  said 
Mr.  Rigby,  his  countenance  gradually  regaining  its  usual 
calloas  confidence,  and  some  degree  of  self-complacenoy, 
ts  he  remembered  the  good  things  which  he  enumerated. 
"  I  have  decided,"  said  Lady  Monmouth ;  *^  I  will  assert 
mj  rights.  Your  master  has  mistaken  my  character, 
md  his  own  position.  He  shall  me  the  day  that  he 
assailed  me." 

We  cannot  condade  the  scene.  The  lady  was 
brought  down  from  her  altitudes.  She  had  ordered 
Rijby  to  quit  her  presence — to  quit  the  house : — 

Mr.  Rigby  shook  his  head.  "  I  would  with  pleasure, 
to  oblige  you,  were  it  in  my  power;  but  Lord  Monmouth 
hu  particularly  desired  that  I  should  take  up  my  resi- 
dence here  permanently.  The  servants  are  now  my 
servants.  It  is  useless  to  ring  the  bell.  For  your  Lady- 
ship's sake,  I  wish  eyery  thing  to  be  accomplished  with 
tranqnillity,  and,  if  possible,  friendliness  and  good-feel- 
iog.  You  can  hare  eren  a  week  for  the  preparations  for 
your  departure,  if  necessary.  I  will  take  that  upon  my- 
Klf.  Any  carriages,  too,  that  you  desire;  yonr  jewels — 
at  least  all  those  that  are  not  at  the  banker's.  The  ar- 
raogemeut  about  your  jointure,  your  letters  of  credit, 
even  jour  passport,  I  will  attend  to  myself;  only  too 
happy  if,  by  this  painfbl  interference,  I  have  in  any  way 
coQtribated  to  soften  the  annoyance  which,  at  the  first 
blush,  you  may  naturally  experience,  but  which,  like 
erery  thing  else,  take  my  word,  will  wear  off." 

"I  shall  send  for  Lord  Eskdale,"said  Lady  Monmouth; 
''he  is  a  gentleman." 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  said  Mr.  Rigby, "  that  Lord  Eak- 
dale  will  give  yon  the  same  advice  as  myself,  if  he  only 
reads  your  Ladyship's  letters,"  he  added,  slowly,  "  to 
Prince  Trautsmandorff." 

"  My  letters  ! "  said  Lady  Monmouth. 

''Pardon  me,"  said  Rigby,  putting  his  hand  in  his 
pockets,  as  if  to  guard  some  treasure. 

The  catastrophe  was  inevitable.  Next  comes 
the  death  of  the  Marquis,  the  burial,  and  will- 
reading  ;  the  half-dozen  wills  in  one.  We  can  take 
but  a  part  of  it : — 

By  the  will,  of  the  date  of  1829,  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  was  left  to  Coningsby,  then  unknown  to  his 
grandfather;  the  same  sum  to  Mr.  Rigby.  There  were 
a  great  number  of  legacies,  none  of  superior  amount,  most 
of  them  of  a  less :  these  were  chiefly  left  to  old  male 
companions  and  women  in  various  countries 

There  followed  several  codicils — which  did  not  materi- 
ally affect  the  previous  disposition;  one  of  them  leaving 
a  legacy  of  £20,000  to  the  Princess  Colonna — ^until  they 
arri?ed  at  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1832,  when  a  codi- 
cil increased  the  £10,000  left  under  the  will  to  Coningsby 
to  £50,000. 

After  Coningsby's  visit  to  the  castle,  in  1836,  a  very 
important  change  occurred  in  the  disposition  of  Lord 
Monmouth's  estate.  The  legacy  of  £50,000  in  his  favour 
vas  revoked,  and  the  same  sum  left  to  the  Princess 
I'ticretia.  A  similar  amount  was  bequeathed  to  Mr. 
^^gby;  and  Coningsby  was  left  sole  residuary  legatee. 

The  marriage  led  to  a  considerable  modification 

There  was  yet  another  codicil.  It  bore  the  date  of 
Jnne  1840,  and  was  made  at  Brighton,  immediately  after 
the  separation  with  Lady  Monmouth.  It  was  the  sight 
of  this  instrument  that  sustained  Rigby  at  this  great 
emergency.  He  had  a  wild  conviction  that,  after  all,  it 
iQust  set  all  right.  He  felt  assured  that,  as  Lady  Mon- 
iQonth  had  already  been  disposed  of,  it  must  principally 
J«fer  to  the  disheritance  of  Coningsby — secured  by 
Higby's  well-timed  and  malignant  misrepresentations  of 
^hat  had  occurred  in  Lancashire  during  the  preceding 
ftimmer.  And  then  to  whom  could  Lord  Monmouth 
leave  his  money  f  However  he  might  cut  and  carve  up 
his  fortunes,  Bigby,  and  especially  at  a  moment  when  he 
had  so  served  him,  must  come  in  for  a  copsidcrablo  slice. 
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His  prescient  mind  was  right.  All  the  dispositions  in 
favour  of '^my  grandson  Harry  Coningsby"  were  revoked, 
and  he  inherited  from  his  grandfather  only  the  interest 
of  the  sum  of  £10,000,  which  had  been  originally  be- 
queathed to  him  in  his  orphan  boyhood.  The  ezecntors 
had  the  power  of  investing  the  principal  in  any  way  they 
thought  proper  for  his  advancement  in  life,  provided  al- 
ways it  was  not  placed  in  ^  the  capital  stock  of  any 
manufactory." 

Coningsby  turned  pale;  he  lost  his  abstracted  look;  he 
caught  the  eye  of  Rigby;  he  read  the  latent  malice  of 
that  nevertheless  anxious  countenance.  What  passed 
through  the  mind  and  being  of  Coningsby  was  thought 
and  sensation  enough  for  a  year;  yet  it  was  as  the  flash 
that  reveals  a  whole  country,  yet  ceases  to  be  ere  one 
can  say  it  lightens 

All  this  was  the  impression  of  an  instant,  simultaneous 
with  the  reading  of  the  words  of  form  with  which  the 
last  testamentary  disposition  of  the  Marquis  of  Mou- 
mouth  left  the  sum  of  £30,000  to  Armand  Villebecque ; 
and  all  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  his  unen- 
tailed property,  wheresoever  and  whatsoever  it  might  be, 
amounting  in  value  to  nearly  a  million  sterling,  was 
given,  devised,and  bequeathed,  to  Flora,  commonly  called 
Flora  Villebeoque,  the  step-child  of  the  said  Armand 
Villebecque,  ^  but  who  is  my  natural  daughter  by  Marie 
Estelle  Matteau,  an  actress  at  the  Theatre  Fran^aU  in 
the  years  1811-15,  by  the  name  of  Stella." 

Coningsby  was  supported  by  Sidonia,  who  was 
present  at  the  will-reading.  The  first  shock  over, 
he  began  to  study  for  the  bar.  His  faithful  and 
generous  Etonian  friends  pressed  around.  '  To 
them  he  was  a  greater  man,  to  Edith  a  lover  more 
endeared,  than  the  heir  of  Lord  Monmouth's  titles 
and  wealth.  Flora,  the  heiress,  was  a  gentle  and 
amiable  girl,  originally  brought  out  on  the  stage, 
but  who  had  shrunk  from  that  perilous  vocation. 
She  had,  from  girlhood,  held  an  anomalous  place 
in  the  household  of  her  unknown  father,  and  from 
Coningsby  experienced  unvarying  delicacy  and 
kindness.  Perhaps  she  loved  him.  The  scenes 
between  them,  from  first  to  last,  are  touched  with 
much  delicacy  ;  and  Flora  was  kind  enough  to  dio 
of  decline,  and  leave  her  relative  tlie  vast  wealth 
of  his  grandfather,  of  which  she  believed  that  she 
had  deprived  him  unjustly.  Every  thing  now  went 
"  merry  as  a  marriage  bell."  The  lovers  were 
united ;  Coningsby  carried  the  borough,  which 
Rigby  had  lost,  by  popular  favour ;  and  the  father 
and  son  Millbank  made  over  to  him  the  estate 
of  Hellingsley,  the  woods  and  glades  amid  which 
he  had  wooed  his  Saxon  bride.  And  now  we  take 
leave  of  him  and  his  friends  : — 

They  stand  on  the  threshold  of  public  life.  They  are 
in  the  leash;  but  in  a  moment  they  will  be  slipped. 
What  will  be  their  fate !  Will  they  maintain,  in  august 
assemblies  and  high  places,  the  great  truths  which  in 
study  and  in  solitude  they  have  embraced  ?  Or  will 
their  courage  exhaust  itself  in  the  struggle,  their  enthu- 
siasm evaporate  before  hollow-hearted  ridicule,  their 
generous  impulses  yield  with  a  vulgar  catastrophe  to  the 
tawdry  temptations  of  a  low  ambition  1  Will  their  skilled 
intelligence  subside  into  being  the  adroit  tool  of  a  cor- 
rupt party  ?  Will  Vanity  confound  their  fortunes,  or 
Jealousy  wither  their  sympatliies  f  Or  will  they  remain 
brave,  single,  and  true ;  refuse  to  bow  before  shadows 
and  worship  phrases;  sensible  of  the  greatness  of  their 
position,  recognise  the  greatness  of  their  duties;  de- 
nounce to  a  perplexed  and  disheartened  world  the 
frigid  theories  of  a  generalizing  age  that  have  de- 
stroyed the  individuality  of  man;  and  restore  the  happi- 
ness of  their  country  by  believing  in  their  own  energies, 
and  daring  to  be  great ! 

W(x  shall  see, 

2Q 
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C&mmsr&ial  SkUi$tie$.^A  Digut  of  the  Prodmaive  Be- 
Bourees,  Comnterdai  LegUlaiion,  OuionUy  Tarifi, 
Natigation,  Port  and  Quarantine  Latta  and  Charge$y 
Shipping,  Imports  and  Exportt,  and  the  Monie$, 
WcightB,  and  Meamres  of  all  Nations ;  including  all 
Briii^  Commereial  Treaties  wUk  Foreign  Statee,  Col- 
keted  from  Authentic  Beeordi,  and  Contolidated  with 
especial  reference  to  British  and  Foreign  Products, 
Trade  and  Navigation.  By  John  MACOREOoa,  Au- 
thor of  "  BritiBh  America,*'  and  one  of  the  Joint-Se- 
ervtariei  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  three  Tolames, 
Imperial  octaro,  toUs.  I.  and  II.,  pp.  2517.  London: 
Charles  Knight  &  Co. 

The  aboTO  is  a  long  and  formidable  title ;  yet  it  falls 
far  short  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work 
which  it  describes.  The  French  Encyelopediay  or 
Johnson's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Luignage,  were 
not,  in  their  day,  greater  literary  enterprises,  though  of 
a  totally  opposite  character.  BIr.  Macgregor  has  been 
for  twelve  yean  engaged  in  consolidating  this  Digest  of 
the  TariiRi  and  Commercial  Laws  and  Treaties  of  all 
countries  ;  and  he  has  had  a  staff  of  able  subordinates, 
and  has  receiTed  most  Taluable  assistance  from  those  in- 
ditiduals  in  their  respeetiye  countries  who  were  the  best 
qualified  to  facilitate  his  ol^ect,  and  afford  him  the  in- 
formation  he  required,  in  accomplishing  what  is  a  really 
stupendous  design. 

We  need  not  here  announce  Mr.  Macgregor  as  the 
successor  of  Huskisson,  BIr.  Deacon  Hume,  and  Lord 
Sydenham,  the  departed  chiefii  of  the  Free-trade  party. 
His  financial  and  fiscal  reports  and  public  serrices 
have  made  his  name  well  known,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  throughout  Europe.  Instead,  therefore,  of  exhaust- 
ing our  limited  space  in  superfluously  explaining  who 
Mr.  Macgregor,  joint-secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
is,  we  shall  employ  it  in  briefly  stating  the  object  of 
his  work.  The  goTomments  of  France  and  America 
have  attempted  something  of  the  same  sort,  but  the  de- 
signs hare  been  but  impeifectly  executed.  The  accom- 
plishment of  the  arduous  task  was  fitly  resenred  for  a 
publicist  of  the  greatest  commercial  and  manufacturing 
oountry  in  the  world.  Preriously  to  1832  Mr.  Macgregor 
had  arranged  all  the  Tariffs  and  Reyenue  and  Customs 
laws  then  in  force  in  America,  and,  as  he  states,  had  also 
prepared  the  way  to  obtain  all  subsequent  information 
relatiye  to  the  commercial  resources  and  legislation  of 
each  of  the  North  and  South  American  States.  He  thus 
describes  his  further  labours,  which  have  been  conducted 
solely  at  his  own  expense : — 

In  1832,  being  then  disengaged  from  any  official  em- 
ployment, I  yisited  France,  with  the  yiew  of  collecting 
the  materials  for  my  contemplated  work.  In  the  fol- 
lowing summer  I  trayelled  oyer  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
the  principal  states  of  Germany,  for  the  same  purpose; 
and  in  1834, 1835,  and  1886,  trayelled  oyer  seyeral  other 
European  States,  returning  during  the  winter  of  each 
year  to  Paris,  to  arrange  the  materials  I  had  collected. 
The  years  1837, 1838,  1839, 1  spent  chiefly  in  the  Aus- 
trian States  and  in  Italy,— and  last  autumn  I  reyisited 
Grermany  and  Holland,  in  order  to  complete  my  re- 
sef  robes.  With  the  exception  of  the  commercial  laws 
and  tariffbof  Russia,  which  I  employed  a  yery  able 
foreign  gentleman  (who  from  haying  for  a  long  time 
held  office  in  the  finance  department  of  that  coun- 
try, understood  the  subject  well)  to  translate  ;  and 
Trith  the  exception  also  of  the  tariffs  of  Sweden  and 


Denmark,  I  translated,  or  Bi^rinteaded  the  tnss- 
lation  of  all  the  other  tarifis  and  oommereial  regols- 
tions,  in  this  work,  into  English  from  the  FieDcb, 
Qerman,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Portugueso  languces: 
the  labour  of  which  was  not,  howeyer,  so  much  that 
of  yerbal  translation,  but  of  arranging  the  tariflb  alpbi- 
betically,  afterwards,  in  the  tabular  form  which  I  ees- 
sidered  necessary,  and  in  the  weights,  measures,  ud 
monies  of  England,  as  well  as  in  those  of  their  respectiTe 
countries. 

The  progress  of  Commercial  Reform  has  unfortuoatelr 
been  so  tardy  during  th^  last  ten  years,  that  yery  litUe 
alteration  or  reyision  was  required  to  render  the  work, 
though  commenced  so  long  back,  accurate  up  to  ths 
present  period:  and  Mr.  Macgrogor  aatieipates,  thra^ 
we  hope  he  may  be  mistaken,  that  a  few  supplemeatuj 
pages  annually  may  comprise  all  the  amendments  on  tbe 
existing  national  and  international  commercial  regvU- 
tions  that  we  are  warranted  to  expect. 

In  the  &rther  deyelopment  of  the  plaa  of  his  compit- 
hensiye  work,  Mr.  Blaegregor  says. 

In  the  progress  of  my  researches,  the  luOural  n- 
souroa,  and  the  agriculturcU  and  manufaelmring  prodwett 
of  foreign  countries,  the  prices  of  com,  and  the  w^ 
of  labour;  ^e  trade  and  the  natigation;  tJU  tatatUm, 
and  the  revenue  of  foreign  countries,  constituted  s  pna- 
cipal  object  of  collection  and  arrangement ;  and  I,  for 
some  time,  considered  that  these  should  form  a  distinct 
work  from  the  mere  commercial  treaties,  iniSst  ud 
customs  laws  of  Europe  and  America.  My  yiew  of  ctr- 
rying  into  execution  this  separate  plan  was  oyemled 
by  the  mature  opinion  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  and  bj  a 
letter  to  me,  while  I  yras  in  Germany^  from  ths  late 
Lord  Sydenham. 

Haying  stated  the  character  and  object  of  this  wwk, 
we  must  defbr  our  obserrations  on  its  arrangement  and 
execution  until  the  appearance  of  the  concluding  toIodc^ 
which  is  announced  as  speedily  forthooniing. 
History  of  England,  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.    Bj 

Lord  Mahon.     Vol.   IV.,  pp.  527,  and  Appendix. 

London :  John  Murray. 

This  new  yolume  comprehends  a  period  of  thiitecn 
years,  from  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the  Peie* 
of  Paris,  concluded  in  1762.  Within  this  period  o^ 
curred  the  SsysN  YBaRs'  Wab,  and  the  down&l  of  ibe 
French  Power  in  North  America  and  in  India.  Amoag 
the  statesmen  of  the  period  were  the  first  Pitt,  and  tbe 
first  eminent  Fox ;  with  the  Pelhams,  the  Eari  of  Bute, 
and  their  contemporaries.  Among  the  generals,  Oive* 
Wolfe,  Prince  Ferdinand  ;  and,  may  we  say,  Frederick 
II. !  The  narratiye  is  illustrated,  as  in  fbrmer  portions  of 
this  history,  by  incidental  traits  and  anecdotes,  wbkh 
giye  it  a  biographical  and  dramatic  interest,  and  throw 
light  on  those  secret  springs  of  action,  and  secondai; 
motiyes,  upon  which  the  greatest  eyents  so  often  bio^e, 
and  the  omission  of  which  renders  general  history 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Some  of  these  stroll 
might  no  doubt  be  omitted,  without  fUstfyiDghistorr: 
yet  how  much  more  vitality  and  insight  into  al&irs  ii 
imparted  by  including  them. 

At  random  we  select  a  few  illustratiye  speeimeoa. 

PEIVILEaiiS  OF  THE  OOXMOHS. 

Throughout  the  reign  of  George  the  Second  the  pnn- 
leges  of  the  House  of  Commons  flourished  in  the  rankest 
Inxurianoe.  On  one  occasion  it  was  voted  a  breath  e( 
priyilege  to  haye  "  killed  a  great  number  of  rabhitt ' 
from  the  warren  of  Lord  Galway,  a  member,   Aiotber 
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time,  the  fiflh  of  Mr.  JoUiffe  were  honoured  with  a  like 
sugttBt  proteotion.  The  same  neyer-&iliog  shield  of  pri- 
Tilege  was  thrown  before  the  trees  of  Mr.  Hangerford, 
the  coals  of  Mr.  Ward,  and  the  lead  of  Sir  Robert  Gros- 
renor.  The  persons  of  one  member's  porter  and  of 
mother  member's  footman  were  held  to  be  as  sacred 
ud  iDTioUble  as  the  penens  of  the  members  themselTes. 
It  would  be  neither  a  brief  nor  yet  a  pleasing  task  to 
enamer&te  aU  tibe  eases  of  the  kind  wbieh  in  that  reign 
the  Jonnials  of  the  House  of  Commons  display.  So 
Ion;  as  men  in  anthority  are  enabled  to  go  beyond  the 
law,  on  the  plea  of  their  own  dignity  and  power,  the 
oolj  limit  to  their  enoroaehmeita  will  be  that  of  the 
pablje  endoxHiee. 

In  the  session  of  1753,  an  aet  was  brought  in  to 
natnTalize  the  Jews ;  against  which  it  was  urged  that 
"it  would  dishonour  the  Christian  faith ;  and  that  such  an 
Mt  wu  flying  directly  in  the  &ee  of  the  prophecy  which 
declares  that  the  Jews  shall  be  a  scattered  people,withont 
coontry  or  iUed  abode ! " 

WoLFK.— A  hero  was  needed  to  cope  with  Montcalm 
in  America,  and  Pitt  found  a  hero  in  Wolfe ;  though 
his  appearance  and  address,  to  ordinary  eyes,  might  haTO 
iodieated  little  of  his  ftiture  greatness. 

Natnie  had  done  but  little  for  him  in  either  comeli- 
w»  or  Tigonr ;  he  had  flaming  red  hair,  and,  contrary 
to  the  iUhion  of  the  times,  wore  no  powder  to  conceal 

'< Nor  were  his  first  address  and  mau' 

Qtf  ^Bgagiog,  although,  in  private  life,  he  was  esteemed 
bj  all  who  faiew  him,  as  upright,  religious,  and  humane. 
It  is  observed  by  himself,  in  writing  to  his  mother — 
'  My  nature  requires  some  extraordinary  erents  to  pro- 
dm  itself.  I  want  that  attenti<»,  and  those  assiduous 
cm,  that  eoamonly  go  along  with  good-nature  and 
haiaDity.  In  the  common  occurrences  of  life  I  own  I 
uinotseentoadTantage."       .... 

Wolfe  writes  f^m  Inyemess  : — *^  There  are  times 
when  men  fret  at  trifles,  and  quarrel  with  their  tooth- 
picks. In  one  of  these  ill  habits  I  exclaim  against  my 
piewat  condition,  and  think  it  the  worst  of  all  $  but, 
eooUy  and  temperately,  it  is  plainly  the  best.  Where 
there  is  most  employment  and  least  yice,  there  one 
Bhould  wish  to  be.** 

His  profession  he  had  closely  studied,  and  he  tho- 
rooghly  understood.  And  he  possessed,  moreorer,  what 
no  mere  study  can  confer, — activity,  enterprise,  and 
readiness,— a  courage  that  never  quailed  before  danger, 
nor  yet  ever  riimnk  fh>m  responsibility.  Over  that  as- 
piring spirit  ill  health  could  no  more  triumph  than  do- 
•nftBtic  repose. 

A  slight  incident  connected  with  these  times  is  re- 
corded by  tradition,  and  affords  a  striking  proof  how 
nnch  a  fault  of  manner  may  obscure  and  disparage  high 
exoelleuce  of  mind.  After  Wolfe's  appointment,  and  on 
the  day  preceding  his  embarkation  for  America,  Pitt, 
destroos  of  giving  his  last  verbal  instructions,  invited 
hia  to  dinner,  Lord  Temple  being  the  only  other  guest. 
As  the  evening  advanced,  Wolfe — ^heated,  perhaps,  by 
lus  own  aspiring  thoughts,  and  the  unwonted  society  of 
statesmen— broke  for&  into  a  strain  of  gasconade  and 
jinTado.  Ha  drew  his  sword,  he  rapped  the  table  with 
it,  he  flourished  it  round  the  room,  he  talked  of  the 
inighty  things  which  that  sword  was  to  achieve.  The 
two  ministers  sat  aghast  at  an  exhibition  so  unusual 
firom  any  man  of  real  sense  and  real  spirit.  And  when 
atlastWoUb  had  taken  his  leave,  and  his  carriage  was 
heard  to  roll  from  the'  door,  Pitt  seemed  for  the  moment 
Bhakcn  in  the  high  opinion  which  his  deliberate  judg- 
ment had  formed  of  Wolfe  ;  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
arau,  and  exclaimed  to  Lord  Temple :  ''  Good  God  1  that 
I  should  have  intrusted  the  fkte  of  the  country  and  of 
the  administration  to  such  hands!"  This  story  was 
told  by  Lord  Temple  himself  to  a  near  and  still  surviv- 
ing reUtive. 

Piobably  Wolft  had  exceeded  his  ordinary  allowance 
^  wine.  Hera  we  see  him  preparing  for  the  memorable 
battle  in  wUdt  he  fell. 


All  preparationB  being  eompleted,  he  suddenly  gave 
orders  for  the  troops  to  embark  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  13th  of  September,  favoured  by  a  dark 
night  and  by  a  flowing  tide.  There  was  only  room  on 
board  for  about  half  his  army,  and  the  remainder  was 
left  for  a  second  embarkation.  The  point  to  which  he 
steered  was  a  small  bay  or  inlet,  less  than  two  milee 
above  Quebec.  It  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of 
'  Wolfe's  Cove.**  Swiftly,  but  silently,  did  the  boats 
fall  down  with  the  tide,  unobserved  by  the  enemy's  sen- 
tinels, ^o  were,  or  who  should  have  been,  at  their 
posts  along  the  shore.  Of  the  soldiers  on  board,  how 
eagerly  must  every  heart  have  throbbed  at  the  coming 
conflict;  how  intently  must  every  eye  have  contemplated 
the  dark  outline,  as  it  lay  pencilled  upon  the  midnight 
sky — and  as  every  moment  it  grew  closer  and  clearer — 
of  the  hostile  heights  I  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  not  m 
sound  was  heard  beyond  the  rippling  of  the  stream. 
Wolfe  alone— thus  tradition  has  told  us— repeated  in  a 
low  voice,  to  the  other  ofllcers  in  his  boat,  those  beauti- 
ftil  stanzas  with  which  a  country  churchyard  inspired 
the  muse  of  Gray.  One  noble  line, "  The  paths  of  Glory 
lead  but  to  the  Grave,"  must  have  seemed,  at  such  a 
moment,  fraught  with  moumftal  meaning.  At  the  close 
of  the  recitation,  Wolfe  added— ^  Now,  Gentlemen,  I 
would  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem,  than  take 
Quebec!"* 

THE  PBU88UN  NATION. 

According  to  Frederick's  own  computation,  he  had 
lost  in  these  terrible  seven  years  180/)00  soldiers,  while 
of  Russians  there  had  fallen  120,000,  of  Austriaas 
140,000,  and  of  French  200,000.  But  snch  nnmbersy 
vast  as  they  seem,  give  a  most  inadequate  idea  of  all 
the  misery,  desolation,  and  havoc  which  this  wavfafo 
had  wrought.  Pestilence  had  swept  away  many  peace- 
Ail  thousands ;  whole  districts,  especially  in  Branden- 
burg and  Pomerania,  were  turned  to  wastes;  all  the 
best  dwellings  laid  in  ashes ;  the  very  seed-corn  in  part 
devoured,  and  none  but  women  and  children  left  to  fol- 
low the  plough  1  An  oflicer  reports  that  he  rode  through 
seven  villages  of  Hesse  in  whidi  he  found  only  one  single 
human  being — a  clergyman,  who  was  boiling  hone-beans 
for  his  dinner  I  But  no  dangers  could  vanquish,  no  suf- 
ferings exhaust,  the  patriotic  spirit  of  thie  Prusaiant. 
Seeing  the  independence  of  their  country  at  stake,  they 
scarcely  even  murmured  or  oomplained;  they  showed 
themselves  ready  in  such  a  cause  to  encounter  the  worst 
perils  with  unshrinking  courage,  and  endure  the  worst 
hardships  with  magnanimous  patience.  I  have  always 
thought  their  conduct,  as  a  people,  during  the  two  ap- 
palling etrugglee  of  1766  and  1818,  deserving  ni  the 
highest  admirati<m.  From  other  countries,  and  other 
ages,  history  can  show  several  chiefs  as  great  as  Frede- 
rick, and  many  chiefs  greater  than  Bliicher.  How  ttw, 
on  the  contrary,  are  the  nations  that,  like  the  Prussian 
at  these  two  periods,  have  stood  firm  against  foreign  in- 
vaders, with  the  utmost  energy  and  the  utmost  modera- 
tion combined ;  never  relenting  in  their  just  hostility, 
and  never  venting  it,  like  some  southern  races,  in  deeds 
of  tumult  and  assassination ;  proud  of  their  martial  re- 
nown, yet  not  blindly  relying  upon  it;  and  always  vindi- 
cating that  pride  by  f^esh  acldevements  and  aceumn- 
lated  glories ! 

Lord  Mahon  gives  a  striking  account  of  the  Earth- 
quake at  Lisbon;  one  effect  of  which  was  the  prohibition 
of  masquerades  in  London,  to  avert  a  similar  calamity 
from  England  to  that  sustained  by  Portugal;  while, — 

On  the  other  hand,  a  pamphlet  was  published  at  Ma- 
drid, to  prove  that  this  calamity  was  allowed  to  be&ll 
the  Portuguese  solely  on  account  of  their  connezioa 
with  the  heretic  Engluh ! 

The  concluding  chapters  of  the  volume  contain  a 
spirited  resume  of  the  progress  of  the  British  power  in 
India*  and  of  the  achievements,  of  Clive,  of  whom  Lord 


*  Related  by  Professor  Robiioii  of  Edinburgh,  who^  in  his 
yontfa,  had  been  a  midshipman,  and  was  in  the  boat  with 
Wolfe. 
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Malion  10  the  warm  admirer.  We  cite  the  condading 
paragraph,  as  it  bears  an  emphatic  present  and  pro- 
spectiye  meaning. 

By  the  downfal  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and, 
above  all,  the  French  power  in  India,  a  wide  and  still- 
extending  scope  was  left  to  that  of  England.  The  best 
chance  of  supremacy  to  the  native  states  had  lain  in  re- 
sistmg  Europeans  by  Europeans— in  setting  the  skill 
and  energy  of  one  northern  race  against  another.  Single- 
handed  they  fell  one  by  one ;  some  dropping  from  their  own 
rottenness,  like  fruit  from  a  tree;  others  striving  fiercely, 
but  without  avail,  against  us.  From  the  precarious 
tenure  of  some  two  or  three  petty  forts — ftom  the  mere 
Mahratta-ditch  of  Calcutta,  or  the  **  bound-hedge  "  of 
Madras— our  empire  has  spread  far  and  wide ;  from 
Ceylon  to  Gujer&t,-— from  the  snows  of  the  Himalaya  to 
the  sea-line  of  the  Sonderbnnds,— along  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains and  the  widest  plains  in  the  known  world.  In 
India,  at  this  moment,  the  number  of  our  subjects  and 
dependents  is  in  all  probability  greater  than  Alexander, 
than  Augustus,  than  Charlemagne,  than  Napoleon  ever 
knew.  And  if  that  vast  people  be  as  yet  loW  in  the  scale 
of  nations,— long  enslaved,  and  still  debased  by  a  succes- 
sion of  tyrannies,— and  led  astray  by  foul  superstitions 
and  revolting  rites,— their  depression  gives  them  only 
the  stronger  claim  on  our  sympathy  and  care.  Never 
did  a  government  stand  more  nearly  in  the  parental 
relation  to  its  subjects  than  the  English  government  of 
India.  The  English  are  as  much  superior  to  the  Hin- 
doos,—not  in  natural  gifts,  but  in  training,  in  knowledge, 
and  in  principles,  as  a  parent  is  superior  to  a  child.  God 
grant,  tiiat  as  we  hold  a  parent's  place  we  may  fulfil  a 
parent's  duty, — ^not  merely  to  command  and  direct,  but 
to  enlighten  and  reform  !  For  many  years,  however, 
we  did  not  act  fully  on  these  maxims;  and  our  course  in 
India,  though  far  above  any  Asiatic,  was  yet  below  the 
European  rules  of  right.  Surely  it  behoves  our  chief 
statesmen,  of  whatever  party,  to  take  to  heart  the  awful 
responsibility  which  this  state  of  things  devolves  upon 
them  ;  to  weigh  well,  and  with  scrupulous  attention, 
every  new  appointment  made,  not  only  in  India  itself, 
but  in  the  Indian  department  at  home.  Let  them  be 
assured  that  even  the  humblest  of  these  appointments, 
if  unwisely  made,  may  become  directly  or  indirectly  the 
cause  of  suffering  to  unprotected  millions,  which  are 
often  too  timid  for  complaint,  or  too  distant  for  redress. 
To  these  millions  let  us  prove  that  we  have  higher  ob- 
jects than  additions  of  territory  or  accumulations  of 
wealth.  Let  us  aim  at  the  overthrow  of  the  idol-tem- 
ples, not  rashly,  not  through  violence  and  persecution, 
but  by  affording  means  to  know  the  truth,— their  over- 
throw by  the  hands  of  their  own  worshippers,  converted 
and  reclaimed.  Let  us  cast  aside  for  ever  the  base,  the 
miserable  fear,  lest  the  Hindoos,  as  they  approach  our 
level  of  civilisation,  may  become  less  patient  of  our 
sway.  It  is,  I  trust,  reserved  for  British  counsels  in  the 
coming  age  to  extend  even  much  further  the  work  au- 
spiciously begun  of  good  government  in  India,  and  to 
give  even  to  the  meanest  peasant  of  that  land  fresh 
reason  to  bless  God,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  that  his 
lot  is  cast  beneath  the  Great  Company,  instead  of  the 
Ri^ahs  and  Snltauns  of  former  days ! 

HiitoriccU  and  Statiitieal  Aeeount  of  Dunfermline,  By 
the  Rev.  Peter  Chalmers,  A.M.,  Minister  of  the  First 
Charge  of  the  Abbey  Church.  Octavo.  Pp.  592. 
With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  Title,  &c.  &c. 
Edinburgh :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

This  is  one  of  those  elaborate  pieces  of  local  history 
which  have  usually  been  the  growth  of  English  univer- 
sity men,  or  of  the  learned  leisure  of  cathedral  towns ; 
and  rarely  the  literary  achievement  of  a  Presbyterian 
-clergyman.  It  presents  a  very  full  account  of  the  tovrn 
of  Dunfermline,  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and,  at  all 
times,  of  importance  in  Scottish  annals,  and  now  rapidly 
increasing  in  population  and  manufacturing  enterprise. 
Our  limits  forbid  us  giving  any  thing  like  an  analysis  of 


this  well-filled  volume,  which  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
industry  and  research  of  its  author,  but  which  yet  lacks 
one  vital  quality  in  every  work  of  this  kind — ^namely,  a 
more  minute  account  of  the  customs,  habits,  and  past 
and  present  social  condition  of  the  population.  No  town 
in  Scotland  has,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  undergone 
a  more  complete  social  revolution  than  Danfermline. 
Manufactures  have  greatly  increased;  and  there  has 
been  an  immense  increase  of  what  Dr.  Chalmers  would 
term  an  extrinsic  population.  We  should  have  liked  to 
have  heard  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  judge  ao  well 
qualified  as  his  namesake,  the  parish  minister,  on  the 
moral  and  social  effects  of  this  change. 

TrateU  in  Kordofan,  embriieing  a  Dneriptum  of  tkai 
Protinee  of  Egypt j  and  §ome  of  the  bordering  eouniria . 
with  a  review  of  the  Pretent  State  of  the  Commgrcf  is 
those  Countriee ;  of  the  UabiU  and  Customs  of  the  In- 
habitants ;  and  also  an  Account  of  the  Slare  Hunts 
taking  place  under  the  Government  of  Meknud  AH. 
By  Ignatius  Pallme.  Octavo,  pp.  354.  London : 
Madden. 

The  object  of  this  journey  was  solely  to  collect  infor- 
mation, which  might  be  made  subservient  to  commercial 
speculations.  In  its  progress,  and  during  a  reeidence  of 
two  years  in  Sobeid,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Kor- 
dofan,  copious  notes  were  collected,  from  which  the  vo- 
lume is  compiled.  The  traveller  is  a  Bohemian ;  and  his 
book  was  written  in  German.  He  was  commissioned  by 
a  mercantile  establishment  at  Cairo,  to  undertake  this 
exploration,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  new  channels  of 
traffic  with  central  Africa.  The  narrative  is  plain  acd 
unassuming,  and  tells  something  both  new  and  interest- 
ing, respecting  Kordofan,  and  its  tribes,  and  its  late 
tyrant,  whose  wantonness  of  cruelty  might  put  fiends  to 
shame.  The  account  of  the  habits  and  custoniid  is  full 
and  minute;  and  the  volume,  as  a  whole,  adds  conaid«r- 
ably  to  the  sum  of  previous  information  about  a  region 
seldom  visited  by  Europeans,  and  which  is  growing  into 
commercial  importance. 


The  Gospel  before  the  Age;  or,  Christ  with  Nicodemns. 

Being  an  Exposition  for  the  Timet,    By  the  R«t. 

Robert  Montgomery,  M.A.,  author  of  "  Luther,"  "The 

Messiah,''  &c.,  &c.    8vo,  pp.  426.    London :  Baislcr. 

This  discursive  Essay  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  W.  Glad- 
stone, who  is  understood  to  be  a  Puseyite.  Yet  it  is  ia 
spirit  the  very  opposite  of  the  New  or  Oxford  Doctrines 
though  equally  opposed  to  the  principle  of  Dissent  or 
Voluntaryism.  If  we  comprehend  the  scope  of  Mr 
Montgomery's  reasoning,  he  wishes  for  some  sort  of  com- 
promise between  spiritual,  or  rather  eoclesiastieal  ex- 
tremes :  to  originate  a  middle  party  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land :  to  be,  or  to  see  some  one  become  the  Sir  Robert 
Peel  of  tlie  Church;  surrendering  what  is  untenahle, 
and  cleaving  the  oloser  to  whatever  is  essential.  Mr. 
Montgomery,  at  the  same  time,  will  have  no  compromise 
with  Rome,  or  with  Popish  doctrines,  however  they  may 
be  disguised.  But  this  is  but  one  phase  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Montgomery  has  in  it  discoursed  largely,  and  often 
eloquently,  on  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  a|:ts 
a  good  deal  in  the  spirit  of  the  author  of  **  Mammoa," 
but  without  (though  chiefly  in  non-eseentials)  boltiuur 
the  same  views.  With  all  this,  there  are  iaterspenea 
brief  dissertations  on  doctrinal  points.  As  iaperfert 
specimens'  of  what  is  at  all  events  a  daslunr,  popular 
kind  of  work,  and  one  calculated  at  the  present  crisfs  to 
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be  correetire  of  Extravagant  or  extreme  Tiews,  we  select 
the  followiog  account  of  the  first  labours  of  the  Puseyites. 
Hariog  painted  the  dead  or  corrupt  spiritual  condition 
of  the  Church  of  England,  so  late  as  ten  years  since,  it 
is  said— 

From  whence  was  the  help  to  come  Y  Why,  amid 
this  disastrous  state  of  public  opinion,  there  were  **  left 
seTen  thousand  in  Israel  who  had  not  bowed  unto  Baal;" 
and  who  in  secret  mourned  for  our  sins  political  and 
ecclesiastical ;  and  in  secret  longed  with  a  deep  yearn- 
ing of  heart  and  doTont  solicitude  of  soul,  for  "  light  to 
arise,"  and  the  "  glory  of  the  Lord  "  once  more  to  shine 
apon  his  mystical  body  in  England.  Hence,  when  the 
**  Association  of  the  Friends  op  the  Church  "  was 
formed,  and  which  led  to  the  first  publication  of  the 
memorable  **  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  near  the  close  of 
1833)  there  were  still  aliye  in  some  of  the  nobler  spirits 
of  oar  country,  elements  of  religious  faith,  religion, 
loyalty,  and  Churchmanship,  capable  of  being  organized 
into  some  united  efibrt  for  the  Church  and  her  claims. 
Thus,  then,  we  hold  it  altogether  an  absurd  misappre- 
hension, to  talk  of  some  few  pamphlets  published  at 
Oxford  by  anonymous  divines,  as  if  they  alone  were 
the  originators  of  the  spiritual  atmosphere  which  now 
envelopes  the  Christian  world.  What  J.  M.  V.  Audin 
says  of  the  German  Reformer,  is  applicable  in  a  minor 
sense  to  this  case. 

"On  his  appearance  Luther /otin«I  the  ehmtnU  of  that 
rtxduium  which  iccu  to  agitate  the  world  ready  prepared; 
he  did  not  Create  them,  as  has  been  often  said,  he  only 
made  them  subseryibnt  to  his  purpose.*' 

So  it  is  with  the  history  of  the  **  Tracts."  Had  there 
heen  no  previous  and  peculiar  state  of  spiritual  feeling 
\a  receive  them  ;  had  there  not  been  in  the  various  re- 
tirements, villages,  colleges,  and  pastoral  nooks  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  a  latent  number  of  thoughtful  minds 
and  imaginative  clergy,  who  were  mentaUy  prepared 
and  preditposed  to  welcome  them,  these  **  Tracts " 
mast  have  speedily  expired,  like  living  creatures  drop- 
ped into  exhausted  air-receivers.  But  such  men  and 
minds  did  exist ;  disgusted  and  saddened  with  the 
apostacies  and  latitudinarian  heresies  and  schisms  at 
worlc  around  them,  they  pined  for  the  recovery  of 
positive  institutes,  and  the  re£stablishment  of  an  ab- 
solate  consliiation,  by  which  self-will  might  be  chastened, 
and  where  restless  inquiry  and  roving  uncertainty  might 
at  last  find  repose.  In  a  word,  these  men  longed  to  see 
their  Church  renew  her  pretensions  and  prerogatives, 
aod  behold  the  distracted  world  resort  to  her  com- 
monion  as  a  consecrated  home  for  the  ''weary  and 
heavy  laden."  Thus,  to  a  great  extent,  the  history  of 
the  ^  TrduUforthe  Tithes  "  is  the  history  of  an  eccle- 
siastical reaction,  and  a  spiritual  rebound  of  hearts 
and  intellects  firom  a  previous  state  of  anarchy  in  poli- 
tics, from  secnlarity  in  the  Church,  from  self-indulgence 
in  society,  and  from  rationalism  in  literature  and  the 
theology  of  the  day.  Of  course  the  destructive  evils 
which  have  acoompanied  these  rash  publications,  and 
the  lamentable  irreverence  which  they  have  produced 
in  some  disloyal  and  Romanistic  members  of  our  An- 
glican coMMVitiON,  are  not  to  be  palliated  or  denied. 

&Ir.  Montgomery  proceeds  to  strip  what  he  terms  the 
*^  RoMANisnc  Party"  of  their  plumes,  and  then  arrives 
at  their  present  characteristics,  saying — 

Bot,  as  the  writings  of  this  class  of  Clmrchmen  ex- 
tend not  only  over  five  bulky  volumes  of  **  Tracts  for 
TBE  Times,"  but  consist  also  of  innumerable  ''Pamphlets," 
**  Essays,"  articles  in  the  "  British  Critic,"  "  Parochial 
Sermons,"  «  Letters  "  U  "  Bishops  "  and  "  Lords,"  "Re- 
views," "Poems,"  "Tales,"  "Allegories,"  and  even 
articles  in  our  leading  Public  Journals ;  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  na  to  do  more  than  concentrate  into  separate 
heads  the  grand  characteristics  of  this  party.  How 
far  we  are  just  and  candid,  must  be  left  for  the  Christian 
reader  to  decide :  but  by  way  of  attesting  our  descrip- 
tions, we  will  append  some  extracts  fairly  chosen  from 
these  documents,  which  these  Romanistic  persons  would 


themselves  admit  to  be  decisive  exponents  op  tueir 

LEADING  VIEWS  AND  IDEAS. 

But  before  we  offer  this  condensed  epitome,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  maintain  two  introductory  propositions 
which  apply  to  the  whole  controversy,  up  to  this  very 
hour.  1.  The  Principle  on  which  the  Romanistic 
Party  proceeded  from  the  bboinning  was  unsound. 

We  cannot  state  the  proo&  and  arguments  in  support 
of  this  proposition,  and  pass  to  Mr  Montgomery's  esti- 
mate of  the  Romanists — 

The  mode  in  which  some  Tractarian  Romanists  have 
carried  on  their  warfare,  has  been  by  "the  wisdom 
which  is  from  "  below, — ^"  where  envying  and  strife  is, 
and  every  evil  work."  Party,  more  than  truth,  has 
obviously  reigned  over  them  and  their  writings;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  sarcasm,  irony,  insulting  censures, 
damnatory  severities,  mingled  with  bitter  sneers  and 
scofis  at  all  who  oppose  them,  abound  in  their  produc- 
tions. To  ridicule  persons,  rather  than  establish  prin- 
ciples, and  to  obtain  a  victory  over  the  man  more  than 
a  triumph  for  the  cause,  has  too  much  distinguished 
their  controversial  pages.  As  a  specimen  of  that  tone, 
which  must  be  as  abhorrent  to  God  as  it  is  at  utter 
variance  with  the  meekness  and  mildness  of  the  spiritual 
character,  we  refer  to  those  savage  outrages,  under  the 
shelter  of  any  anonymous  disguise,  which  appeared  in 
the  defunct  '*  British  Critic"  on  Dr.  Fawcett  and  the 
"  Tamworth  Reading  Room."  Men  whose  hearts  could 
overflow  with  gall,  and  be  filled  with  wormwood  such  as 
these  articles  betrayed,  are  morally  incapacitated  from 
handling  the  cause  of  God's  truth :  it  is  ail  too  holy  and 
heavenly  an  element  for  rancour  and  intemperance  to 
appreciate  or  understand.  And  how  miserably  shallow 
must  these  intolerant  writers  have  been,  to  imagine  that 
withering  scorn  and  crushing  irony  are,  in  any  one  case, 
ealcnlated  to  lodge  conviction  in  the  minds  of  our  oppo- 

nents  1 Was  it  quite  modest  to  expound 

their  principles,  and  enunciate  their  opinions,  with  such 
ludicrous  airs  of  personal  infallibility; — ^as  if  reason, 
conscience,  and  piety,  were  their  own  especial  endow- 
ments, and  that  therefore  not  to  hear  them,  was  not  to 
"A«ar  the  Church?" 

There  is  only  one  alleviating  aspect  of  this  to  be 
taken;  and  that  is,  some  few  of  the  Romanistic  leaders 
did  not  adopt  this  wretched  style  of  controversy;  but 
certain  of  their  blind  followers  and  bigoted  admirers 
have  gradually  resorted  to  a  mode  of  controversy  which 
Dr.  Pusey  and  his  colleagues  must  strongly  condemn. 

Essays  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth  and  on  the  Progress  of 
Knowledge,  By  Samuel  Bailey,  author  of  "  Essays 
on  the  Formation  and  Publication  of  Opinions,"  &c. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo,  pp.  278. 
Longman  &  Co. 

The  first  of  these  well-known  and  admired  essays  has 
undergone  considerable  change,  and  received  much  plea- 
sant and  apt  illustration  from  works  that  have  appeared 
since  the  first  edition  was  published.  We  should  be 
well  pleased  to  see  a  people's  edition  of  the  essays;  and 
meanwhile,  at  the  risk  of  citing  what  may  be  familiar  to 
some  of  our  readers,  we  shall,  by  way  of  specimen,  quote 
Mr.  Bailey's  opinion  on  a  question  of  great  and  universal 
importance,  namely  the  dogmatical— may  we  say,  Ox- 
fordian — inculcation  of  principles  and  opinions  on  chil- 
dren and  young  persons.  We  regret,  but  cannot  help  in 
some  measure,garbling  a  strenuous  and  lucid  argument — 
Authoritative  instillation  consists  in  teaching  mere 
dogmas,  conclusions  without  the  evidence  on  which  they 
rest,  opinions  without  the  reasons  on  which  they  are 
founded ;  and  which  is  usually  accompanied  by  directing 
the  utmost  fervour  of  moral  approbation  to  the  mere 
circumstance  of  these  conclusions  or  opinions  lying  in 

the  mind  unquestioned  and  unscrutinized 

Whenever  it  is  adopted,  the  reasoning  power  is  obviously 
altogether  unexercised,  the  habit  is  generated  of  receiv- 
ing propositions  without  examination,  or  even  annexing 
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to  them  precise  ideas,  and  healthftil  oarioBity  and  ardonr 
after  knowledge  are  extinguished.  No  system  of  stolti- 
fleation  can  be  more  completely  effeotnal.  Whether  the 
doctrines  So  implanted  are  trne  or  false,  is  a  matter  of 
mere  chance  as  far  aa  the  inditidnal  is  concerned  who  is 
snbject  to  the  process;  and  yet  he  is  taught  to  consider 
this  matter  of  mere  chance  as  a  peculiar  merit  on  his 
own  part,  and  he  finds  it  draw  down  upon  him  the  ap- 
probation of  the  world.  His  understanding  is  thus  be- 
numbed, and  his  moral  sense  debased.  With  opinions 
so  acquired,  should  he  encounter  any  fkcts  or  arguments 
of  a  hostile  character,  he  is  probably  at  first  filled  with 
senseless  resentment,  and  becomes  ultimately  perplexed, 
altiiough  incapable  of  being  conTineed. 

The  system  is  founded — 

At  once  on  a  distrust  of  the  capacity  of  the  human 
mind  generally  to  discern  truth  from  error,  and  on  a 
confidence  in  one  particular  exception — the  teacher's  own 
infallibility.  If  you  haTo  no  distrust  of  this  nature,  why 
not  leave  the  eyidence  and  the  whole  eyidence  to  make 
its  due  impression  !  If  you  do  not  assume  infallibility, 
how  are  you  justified  in  trying  to  fix  your  own  opinions 
on  the  minds  of  your  fellow-creatures  by  a  process  which, 
in  proportion  to  its  effectiveness,  precludes  all  means  of 
their  detecting  any  errors  which  those  opinions  may  con- 
tain 1  Without  infallibility  dogmatical  inculcation  would 
be  at  once  arrogant  and  miscMevous :  but  even  with  in- 
fallibility it  would  not  be  justifiable,  because,  although 
on  this  supposition  the  conclnsions  piled  up  in  tiie  under- 
standing would  be  true,  the  fiMsulties  would  be  injured 
by  the  process. 

"  Is  not  thought,"  (it  has  been  eloquently  asked), 
^  the  right  and  duty  of  all  I  Is  not  truth  alike  precious 
to  all  I  Is  not  truth  the  natural  aliment  of  the  mind,a8 
plainly  as  the  wholesome  grain  is  of  the  body  t  Is  not 
the  mind  adapted  to  thought  as  plainly  as  the  eye  to 
light,  the  ear  to  sound !  Who  dares  to  withhold  it  from 
its  natural  action,  its  natural  element  and  joy  I  Un- 
doubtedly some  men  are  more  gifted  tlum  others,  and 
are  marked  out  for  more  studious  lives.  But  the  work 
of  tuck  men  it  not  to  do  othert*  thinking  for  them,  Itnt  to 
hdp  them  to  think  more  vigoroutly  and  effectually.  Great 
minds  are  to  make  others  great.  Their  superiority  is  to 
be  used,  not  to  break  the  multitude  to  intellectuaJ  vas- 
aalage,  not  to  establish  over  them  a  spiritual  tyranny, 
but  to  rouse  them  from  lethargy  and  to  aid  them  to  judge 
fbr  themselves.  The  light  and  life  which  spring  up  in 
one  soul  are  to  be  spread  far  and  wide.  Of  all  treasons 
against  humanity,  tiiere  is  no  one  worse  than  his,  who 
employs  great  intellectual  force  to  keep  down  the  in- 
tellect of  his  less  favoured  brother. 

TREATMBirr  OP  CHILDREN. 

It  may  be  urged,  indeed,  that  instilling  doctrines  into 
the  minds  of  children  is  to  a  certain  extent  unavoidable; 
that  at  least  they  must  necessarily  learn  many  things  the 
reasons  of  which  they  cannot  understand,  and  take  many 
conclusions  on  trust,  because  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  evidence  on  which  they  rest.  All  this  is  readily  al- 
lowed. In  the  course  of  tuition  it  may  be  requisite  to 
lay  before  them  many  propositions  for  which  they  can 
for  a  while  have  no  other  warrant  than  the  authority  of 
the  teacher ;  but  if  we  really  wish  to  produce  in  them  a 
love  of  truth,  a  desire  after  knowledge,  a  spirit  of  can- 
dour, and  that  integrity  of  mind  which  will  best  preserve 
them  from  error,  nothing  must  be  taught  them  as  a  doc- 
trine which  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  believe^  and  of 
which  it  is  a  crime  to  doubt.  On  the  contrary,  they 
should  be  impressed,  as  early  as  practicable,  with  the 
duty  of  fair  inquiry.  All  the  instruction  given  them 
should  be  accompanied  with  inducements  to  exert  their 
own  faculties,  to  seek  after  reasons  for  what  is  asserted. 
They  should  be  rescued  from  the  mere  passive  adoption 
of  what  is  proposed  to  them  by  authority,  and  trained  to 
the  habit  of  drawing  their  own  inferences.  Even  when 
the  proof  is  beyond  their  comprehension,  they  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  it  is  only  postponed.  All  the 
reverence  which  they  are  commonly  educated  to  enter- 
tain fbr  particular  doctrines  and  names,  they  should  be 
tought  to  fbel  for  truth  itself^  and  fbr  honesty  of  intesti- 


gation.  It  is  under  Bach  a  disdpUne  that  we  should  ex- 
pect to  see  minds  of  wisdom  and  integrity  arise  which 
would  be  blessings  to  the  world 

The  late  Emperor  of  France  pushed  the  anthoritatiTc 
inculcation  of  doctrines  to  an  extreme,  which  by  its  ab* 
surdity  exposed  the  real  nature  of  the  proceeding  to  the 
dullest  ob«9rvation. 

By  means  of  the  national  catechism  ordered  hj  hia 
to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  France,  the  lesson  wts 
carefully  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  that  til 
those  who  failed  in  their  duty  to  himself,  resiated  the 
order  of  things  established  by  God,  and  rendered  them- 
selves  deserving  of  eternal  damnation.  • 

The  other  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  pzactiee  of 
Mahometans.  Their  children  are  sedidously  impressed 
with  dogmatical  confidence  in  the  tenets  of  the  Kono, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  on  the  part  of  their 
teachers  to  exhibit  any  evidence  or  argoinent,  and  they 
are  taught  to  hate  with  rancour  all  who  differ  from  their 
theological  creed ;  the  consequences  of  whi^  ««« » 
total  repugnance  to  improvement, »  stultification  of  i&* 
tellect,  a  depravation  of  morals,  and  a  spirit  of  fanatidn 
and  intolerance  towards  all  infidels,  especially  CSuis- 


Leeturet  delivered  at  Broom-mead  Chetpd,  SriHol*   Bt 

John  Foster.    8vo,  pp.  429.    London:  Jack»m  & 

Walford. 

Few  readers,  we  should  suppose,  either  in  Great  Bri- 
tain or  the  United  States  of  America,  require  to  bo  told 
who  was  John  Foster.  In  1822,  when  he  was  aboadj 
distinguished  as  an  eminent  ethical  and  theologksl 
writer,  some  of  his  friends  earnestly  requested  tbst  hi 
would  lecture  for  their  advantage ;  and  a  series  of  le^ 
tures  was  accordingly  delivered  during  three  jaxh 
i^m  which  the  twenty-seven  which  Ibrm  this  roloat 
are  selected.  They  are  all  either  brief,  or  of  moderate 
length,  and  generally  of  a  practical  character.  Tbej 
were  not  prepared  for  the  press  by  Blr.  Foster,  and  pro- 
bably were  not  intended  for  publication ;  yet  they  displiy 
no  want  of  either  completeness  or  finish :  and  the  editor, 
Mr.  Ryland  of  Northampton,  has  not,  we  imagine,  had  & 
difficult  task  in  presenting  them  to  the  world.  Aaoas 
the  multitude  of  clerical  and  lay  discourses  thai  the 
press  pours  forth,  those  of  Foster  well  deserved  a  place  :- 
may  we  not  say  in  preference  to  very  many  that  appear! 
Nothing  that  fell  ttom  him  could  want  either  force  of 
thought,  or  emphasis  of  appjication.  We  cannot  hope  t« 
give  any  adequate  notion  of  these  discourses  by  eoch 
disjointed  fhkgments  as  we  can  extraet ;  and  therefore 
we  forbear,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  paragraphs  fioa 
the  discourse  on  ''sober-mindedness,'*  which  well  iDtt^ 
trates  what  is  and  what  is  not  this  valuable  quality :— 

We  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  St.  Paars  '^sober- 
minded  young  men"  were  not  to  be  examples  of  a 
sapient  formality,  of  a  creeping  pmdeaee*  of  extinguished 
passions,  of  a  cold  aversion  to  animated  interests  ^is 
short,  not  examples  of  the  negation  of  any  thing  that  is 

really  graceful  and  excellent  In  youth ^^ 

general  description  of  sober-mindedness  is^*-that  there 
be,  in  habitual  exercise,  a  just  judgment  of  thinp;  asd 

that  this  judgment  be  in  real  effective  authority 

Without  much  of  serious  thought,  there  cannot  be  eobe^ 

mindedness Thus  we  can  imagine  a  Protestaot 

falling  into  communication  with  a  man  like  Fenelos- 
charmed  with  such  piety  and  intelligence— carried  by 
this  ieelingback  into  the  Popish  church ;  nooomprehesfl^e 
view  taken  of  its  essential  connexion  with  secnlariiy  ud 
ambition — of  its  general  hostility  to  true  religion— cf  the 
prevailing  worthlessness  of  the  priesthood— of  its  wicked 
assumptions,  maxims,  and  impostures— of  its  infocal 
persecutions  ;  and  of  all  being  the  natural  result  of  its 

very  constitution." Sober-mindedDess 

is  quite  necessary  fbr  the  subordinate  schemes  sod  po^ 
Btiitsoflifie.    IntiiewuitofStayoaBfpefmiaiayfri* 
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schefflMill-ftdapted  to  his  chartcter,  his  qualifications 
sad  abilities,  or  his  oireumstanoes.  For  want  of  it, 
many  luiTe  mshed  into  ill-conoerted  projects,  which  may 
end  disastrously,  or  fVustrated  the  most  laudable  de- 
signs. ....  Sober-mindedness  would  be  of  high 
TaJne  to  young  people  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they 
willBtand  with  what  is  oalled  the  world.  That  is  the 
denomination  for  a  sort  of  system  or  maxims,  oustoms, 

modes,  and  fashions Young  people  appear 

early  to  recognise  a  kind  of  conscience  and  religious  re- 
Teresoe  towards  this  authority.  They  faase  do  as  the 
worid  does-Hlaie  not  presume  to  be  out  of  the  mode — 
anxiously  study  the  dictates  and  watch  the  moTsments 
oUtaa"  dread  iOf)ereignJ'  If  there  were  but  half  as 
mneh  attention  and  submissive  feeling  toward  the  Lord 
of  Heayen  and  Earth  1  But  think  of  a  person,  young  or 
old,  rerering  this  stupid  idol,  disregarding  Him  I  Now 
the  quality  eigoined  by  the  Apostle  would  set  a  young 
penon  abore  this  arrogated  authority.  He  would  per- 
oeire  an  infinite  quantity  of  Tanity,  absurdity,  and  some- 
thing still  worse  in  this  domineering  system,  and  assume 
a  dignified  independence.  Not  that  such  a  young  per- 
son should  exhibit  himself  in  a  laboured  and  ostentatious 
singularity.  You  well  know  that  there  is  arast  distance 
between  this,  aad  a  sedulous,  obsequious,  punctilious 
eonformity. 

TkeThtteiofEraMutftoufihingEgccommunieatum,  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin,  with  a  Preface,  by  the  Rot.  Ro- 
bert Lee,  D.D.,  Old  Greyfriars,  Edinburgh.  Fcap. 
OctsTo,  pp.  175.  Edinburgh  :  Myles  Macphail. 
Every  body,  especially  within  the  last  three  years,  has 
heard  ot  Erattianitm,  though  Tery  few,  we  belieye,  have 
any  thing  beyond  a  vague,  if  not  a  false  idea  of  what  it 
means ;  and  as  for  Ercutus  himself,  he  may  have  been 
brother  to  Prester  John,  for  all  that  is  known  about  him 
by  many  that  most  glibly  malign  his  memory  by  misre- 
presentmg  his  doctrines.  Who  he  was  we  learn  from 
the  preface  which,  written  by  Melchior  Adam,  appears 
in  his  « Lives  of  Illustrious  Germans.'*  Adam,  who 
shows  respect  for  the  memory  of  Erastus,  was  himself  a 
Calvinist,  so  xealous  as  to  be  complained  of  by  the  Lu- 
therans for  an  unfair  bias  towards  those  of  his  own 
party.  The  labours  of  Dr.  Lee,  who  has  translated  both 
the  Treatise  of  Erastus,  and  the  Preface  of  Melchior 
Adam,  are  peculiarly  well-timed.  Every  one  may  now 
learn  who  was  this  terrible  heresiarch,  and  what  really 
were  his  doctrines  as  to  Church  government ;  for  no  far- 
ther than  this  do  those  opinions,  which  have  made  him 
so  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  and  his  name  a  kind  of  by- 
word, go  in  the  way  of  even  alleged  error.  Erastus  was 
a  native  of  Baden,  in  Switzerland ;  a  man  of  profound 
attainments  in  philosophy  and  science ;  and  became  an 
eminent  physician  and  professor  of  medicine  in  Heidel- 
^rg*  He  was  also  distinguished  in  the  theological  con- 
troveisies  of  his  age.    He  was,  says  his  biographer — 

Most  diligent  in  making  inquest  into  the  virtues  of 
medicaments;  ftnd  most  gravely  resolved,  that  those 
physicians  must  be  deceived  that  trust  without  trial. 
Y^WBce  he  was  happy  enough  in  his  practice,  and,  by 
^e  help  of  God's  grace,  cured  many  that  were  heavily 
diseased  of  dropsies,  epilepsies,  gouts,  and  other  maladies 
wcountcd  incurable.  Neither  had  he  any  man's  autho- 
R^  in  such  esteem,  that  It  could  move  him  to  depart 
from  what  was  evident  to  sense,  or  agreeable  to  reason ; 
but  he  always  judged  that  truth  was  to  be  taken  from 
the  natter  itself,  and  not  from  authority.  He  refuted 
judicial  astrology  in  divers  writings  yet  extant ;  and  re- 
loied  Paracelsisme  in  a  treatise,  and  other  disputations ; 
yet  doth  not  condemn,  but  commend  lawftal  chemistry. 

This  is  the  independent  thinker,  whose  opinions  on 
Qiurch  government,  and  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  or 
wy  other  quesifon,  must  be  entitied  to  profound  atten- 
^  Wt  ue  told  by  Dr.  Lee,  that— 


QThe  Theses  w«re  handed  about  at  first  in  MS.,  and 
excited  great  attention  and  much  controversy.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  1589,  six  years  after  the  death  of  its 
author,  that  the  book  was  published.  The  indignation 
which  the  opinions  maintained  in  it  had  occasioned, 
seems  to  have  rendered  the  publication  dangerous,  as 
both  the  printer's  name  and  the  place  are  suppressed  on 
the  title-page  of  the  original  edition,  and  fictitious  names 
substituted.  The  work  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam, 
▲.D.  1649 ;  and  an  English  translation  of  the  Theses  ap- 
peared in  London  the  year  before  the  Restoration.  This 
version  is  so  literal,  as  often  to  be  hardly  intelligiblt, 
and  is,  moreover,  Tory  inaccurately  printed. 

This  made  a  new  translation  requisite.  The  nntnn 
of  the  Treatise  is  thus  explained  by  Dr.  Lee : — 

The  question  which  Erastus  sets  himself  to  discuss  in 
this  Treatise  is  the  following : — Whether  excommunica- 
tion be  a  divine  ordinance  or  a  human  invention  t  He* 
jecting  the  extension  of  the  word  which  Romish  writeis 
had  adopted,  to  correspond  with  the  practice  of  their 
Church,  he  understands  by  exoommunicatiott,  exdusion, 
not  from  the  publio  worship  of  God  in  general,  much 
less  a  deprivation  of  the  privileges  of  civil  life,but  simply 
exclusion  from  the  participation  of  the  sacraments,  be- 
cause of  sin  oommitted,  and  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
repentance.  His  argument  regards  persons  who  have 
been  baptised,  who  are  sufliciently  instructed  in  the 
Christian  faith,  who  are  orthodox  in  their  sentiments, 
and  who  are  desirous  of  partaking  of  the  sacraments; 
for,  aocording  to  the  doctrine  of  £rastus,  an  ignorant 
person,  a  heretic,  or  an  apostate  from  the  foith,  should 
be  excluded  while  they  severally  retain  these  oluameters. 
But  an  individual  who  is  none  of  these  cannot,  he  main- 
tains, be  lawfully  debarred  firom  those  means  of  grace 
on  the  ground  of  immorality,  or  nnholiness  of  conduct. 
In  other  words,  Erastus  denies  that  the  members  of  the 
Church  can,  according  to  the  institution  of  Christ,  be 
punished  for  their  sins,  by  being  excluded  from  God's 
ordinances.  How,  then,  are  the  sins  of  Christians  to  be 
punished  I  "  By  the  civil  magistrate,"  he  replies,  **  whose 
special  duty  and  office  this  is." 

In  cases,  however,  where  Christians  live  under  a  go- 
vernment other  than  Christian,  he  recognises  the  pro- 
priety and  advantage  of  courts  of  arbitration,  such  as 
are  pointed  at  by  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  vi.,  and  wldch  were 
designed  to  prevent  the  faithful  scandalising  their  reli- 
gion, by  pursuing  each  other  before  heathen  tribunals. 
But  where  the  government  is  Christian,  he  insists  that 
authority  to  punish  oifoooes  resides  only  with  the  magis- 
trate, and  that  no  other  party  has  right  to  arrogate  that 
ofllce  to  himself,  or  is  to  be  submitted  to  if  he  does.  He 
quotes,  with  approbation,  Muscnlus,  who  condemns  the 
erroneousness  and  absurdity  of  their  opinion  who  then 
spoke  and  reasoned  (as  many  now  also  speak  and  reason) 
regarding  the  Christian  magistrate,  virtually  in  the  same 
way  as  they  would  regarding  the  magistrate  if  he  were 
heathen ;  not  remembering,  that  it  is  only  cm  ChrUtian 
that  the  State  can  lawfully  be  recognised  by  the  Church 
as  her  copartner  and  ally,  and  that  any  connexion  with 
the  State  on  other  grounds,  or  under  any  other  idea 
than  as  being  Christian,  would  be  spiritual  adultery  on 
the  part  of  the  Church.  **  Ommnm  reterd  uoeefUiaimm 
error  ett  quod  plerique  de  magittrai*  Chruiimto  kaiid 
cUitersenUuntfquamded^minaiupro/aHo:  en^potetku 
tatU%im  in profanii aU  agnooeenda" 

It  may,  perhaps,  surprise  the  reader  to  be  informed, 
that  in  the  vmtings  of  Erastus  regarding  Church  go- 
vernment, occupying  a  quarto  volume  of  near  860  pages, 
all  that  can,  by  any  interpretation,  be  referred  to  the 
general  question,  is  included  in  a  very  few  pages,  even 
in  which  no  mention  is  made  at  all  of  that  matter  of  or- 
dination of  ministers,  concerning  ifdiich  our  controversies 
have  chiefiy  been ;  and  that  it  is  not  absolutely  certain 
whether,  even  in  that  one  passage,  he  is  arguing  the 
question  of  Q^urch  power  further  than  as  it  relates  to 
the  matter  of  excommunication,  which  is  the  subject  of 
both  his  Treatises. 

No  body  of  clergy  could  be  supposed  to  relish  the  doe- 
triaes  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  ait  present  re- 
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preached  wiih  holding.  As  a  specimen  of  this  Trea- 
tise, we  quote  a  few  paragraphs ;  commending  the  whole 
work  to  the  host  attention  of  our  readers,  if  the  speci- 
men is  not  sufficient  to  commend  it. 

We  do  not  read  that,  among  the  Jews,  any  person 
was  ever,  because  of  his  wickedness,  hindered  by  the 
Priests,  Levites,  Prophets,  Scribes,  or  Pharisees,  from 
coming  to  the  sacrifices,  ceremonies,  and  sacraments. 
The  Chief  Priests  and  Pharisees  held  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  to  be  Tery  bad  men ;  but  we  do  not  find  that 
they  erer  attempted,  either  during  his  life  or  after  his 
death,  to  repel  any  of  them  fh>m  the  sacrifices  and  sacra- 
ments instituted  by  God.  No  :  nor  did  they  keep  away 
from  the  Temple  and  the  ceremonies  any  Jew,  even 
though  he  were  a  publican,  or  any  circumcised  person, 
however  immoral  his  life ;  for  they  were  well  aware  that 
the  law  gave  them  no  authority  so  to  do.  They  found 
fault  with  Christ,  indeed,  because  he  atq  and  drank  with 
publicans,  (Matt.  ix.  11):  but  that  he  prayed  with  them 
in  the  Temple ;  that  he  joined  with  them  in  rites  and 
sacrifices ;  that  he  went  up  annually  with  these  and  all 
other  men,  to  Jerusalem,  to  celebrate  the  Passover  and 
other  solemnities — nowhere  was  any  of  these  things  ever 
made  matter  of  reproach  against  him.  For  the  same 
reason,  so  far  from  attempting  to  debar  fh)m  their  cere- 
monies even  the  Sadduoees,  scoundrels  and  heretics  as 
they  were,  of  the  worst  description,  they  even  allowed 
them  to  ascend  to  the  highest  station  of  the  priesthood. 
In  the  mean  time,  with  what  hatred  those  two  parties, 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  regarded  each  other,  is  evident 
from  Josephus,  and  fVom  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  With 
outstretched  arms  would  either  party  have  embraced 
this  method  of  being  avenged  of  the  adverse  footion,  had 
such  a  proceeding  been  permitted  them  by  the  law. 

But,  indeed,  they  could  not  possibly  debar  the  wicked 
Arom  eating  the  Passover,  seeing  it  was  not  eaten  in 
presence  of  the  priests,  but  in  the  people's  own  private 
houses :  as  we  read  that  Christ  celebrated  his  last  Pass- 
over with  his  disciples.  At  that  season,  all  the  people, 
in  a  manner,  discharged  the  priestly  function,  as  Philo 
Judaeus,  speaking  of  the  Passover,  testifies  in  these 
words  :— **  In  that  feast,"  says  he,  •*  all  the  people,  in  a 
body,  sacrifice,  not  excepting  their  Priests ;  the  law 
granting  to  every  individual,  on  an  appointed  day  every 
year,  themselves  to  ofier  sacrifices."  And  if  there  were 
too  few  persons  in  a  single  house  to  eat  the  whole  lamb, 
they  were  commanded  to  join  with  them  as  many  of 
their  neighbours  as  would  be  sufficient,  (Exod.  xii.  4.) 
On  the  same  principle,  they  seem  to  have  proceeded  in 
the  matter  of  circumcision,  with  this  diiference,  that  cir- 
cumcision might  be  performed  elsewhere,  whereas  the 
Passover  could  be  celebrated  at  Jerusalem  alone ;  for  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  read  that  the  presence  of  a 
priest  was  required  at  circumcision. 

Thus,  alvso,  did  the  illustrious  forerunner  of  our  Lord, 
John  the  I  Baptist,  uniformly  proceed.  For,  when  Pha- 
risees and  Sadducees  came  to  him,  whose  characters  he 
well  knew,  and  therefore  called  them  openly  a  genera- 
tion of  vipers,  he  baptized  them,  as  well  as  publicans 
and  all  others  who  came  to  him.  (Matt,  and  Luke  iii.) 
And  he  did  so,  that  they,  repenting  of  their  former  life, 
might  reform,  and  so  flee  from  the  wrath  of  God  that 
was  to  come.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  men  covered  with 
80  many  crimes,  yea,  impiously  and  publicly  denying  the 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  would  have  been  admitted  to 
baptism  by  such  an  individual  as  John,  unless  he  had 
known  that  the  law  did  not  exclude  such  persons.  For, 
as  was  before  said,  the  law  debarred  no  one  who  was  cir- 
cumcised, unless  he  were  unclean,  or  a  leper. 

This  well-timed  work  is,  by  the  way,  an  exceedingly 
neat  specimen  of  Edinburgh  typography. 
The  Neceuary  Ex'mUnce  of  God,    By  William  Gillespie. 

New  Edition.    Edinburgh  Philalethean   Publication 

Office. 

This  work  appears  to  have  been  approved  by  some 
.of  the  most  competent  judges,  and  it  has  had  an  ex- 
tensive circulation.    Amoii]^  tbosovho  have  pronounced 


a  favourable  opinion  of  it,  we  find  the  Bight  Her.  M. 
Russell,  D.D.,  Episoopalian  Biahop  of  Glasgow ;  Dr. 
John  Brovni,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  United  Seces- 
sion Church;  the  late  Rev.  Marcus  Dods;  and  Mr.  W.  L 
Alexander,  minister  of  the  Independent  Chapel,  Aigjle 
Square,  Edinburgh.  This  is  a  union  of  snffrages  not  often 
given  to  any  theological  work. 
Memoir  of  the  Rev,  William  Lindsay  of  Lethavny  F^r- 

far$kire.    Second  edition.    Glasgow :  Madehose. 

The  memoir  of  a  pious,  and  very  primitive  and  apos- 
tolic village  preacher,  who,  originally  a  schoolmaster, 
after  several  changes  of  religious  opinion,  finally  became 
connected  with  the  sect  which  in  Scotland  oiigioated 
with  the  Messrs.  Haldane  and  Aikman.  When  be  fint 
entered  upon  his  ministerial  daties,  his  emoluments  w«r 
not  more  than  five  or  six  shillings  a-week,  to  support 
himself  and  his  wife  ;  but  when,  by  a  great  stretch  of 
liberality,  his  Letham  flock  raised  the  pay  of  their 
pastor  to  fifteen  shillings,  he  said  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Innes  of  Dundee,  who  made  the  grateful  inthnatioo 
— "  Now  Brother,  I  hate  a  oompeteney/*  To  help  tk 
competency,  he  taught  the  village  school,  and  after- 
wards kept  a  shop,  till  a  benevolent  ^gtish  Isdj 
liberally  allowed  him  a  sum  equal  to  his  shop  profits 
that  his  pastoral  usefulness  might  not  be  impaired  bj 
traffic. 

Memoirt  of  Datid  Natmiih ;  hit  Labours  and  TraTfi$ 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  the  United  States  of  Am- 
riea,  and  Canada,  By  John  Campbell,  D.D.,  aotbor 
of  the  "  Martyr  of  Erromanga,"  **  Jethro,**  •  MaritiiL* 
Discovery,"  &c.,  &c.  Post  octavo,  pp.  475.  Londoa : 
Snow. 

Dr.  Campbell,  the  biographer  of  Milne,  Williams,  asd 
of  other  good  and  eminent  men,  has  sometimes  beea 
more  fortunate  in  his  subjects;  though  David  Na&miili 
is  a  man  not  without  honour.  He  was  a  young  per- 
son of  moderate  talents  and  acquirements,  who,  throo^k 
the  force  of  religious  principle,  and  by  indomitable 
steadfastness  and  perseverance,  contrived  to  eCect  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  good.  He  claims  the  honour,  is 
this  age,  when  it  is  the  business  of  every  body  to  <l6 
every  body's  neglected  business,  to  be  the  founder  of 
city  missions,  the  first  **  excavator  of  the  heathen"  in  tbe 
closes  and  lanes  of  EkUnburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  in  the 
liberties  of  Dublin ;  of  those  whom  a  bad  eocleaiastical  sy^ 
tem,or  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  regular  clergy  hiJ 
suffered  to  accumulate,  stratum  above  stratnm.  Da^i 
Nasmith  was  the  son  of  respectable  and  pious  pare&ti 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  where  he  was  bom,  in  1799.  He 
was  a  slow  scholar,  or,  in  fact,  a  dunce ;  but  not  a  bad 
boy.  He  was  always  of  a  serious,  and  perhaps  aspiring 
cast;  and  at  an  early  age  offered  himself  as  a  misnoo- 
ary  for  Africa,  but  was  refused.  His  labours  were  to 
lie  among  the  heathen  at  home.  These  labours  I>r. 
Campbell  has  detailed  with  great  minntenesa  and  odc- 
tion,  dedicating  every  separate  chapter  to  some  fmud 
or  patron  of  Mr.  Nasmith,  and,  as  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing, making  the  very  most  of  the  materials,  and  pethapn 
a  little  more  than  they  will  well  bear;  as  It  is  ool; 
about  the  good  people  we  hear  any  thing—veiy  little 
about  ^  the  heathen  **  of  our  tov?ns,  and  their  sad  nonl 
and  social  condition,  save  in  general  terms.  Mr.  Pa>i(l 
Nasmith,  whose  faith  was  much  more  remaikable  tbaa 
his  prudence  or  providence,  suffered  severe  pecuniary 
distress  in  his  latter  years,  and  not  a  little  mortificatiui; 
b>it  we  are  glad  to  find  that  his  widow  and oiphaos  la t« 
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been  handsomely  provided  for  by  Christian  munificence, 
and  that  his  work  has  not  fallen  to  the  ground — that 
City  miasioiis  will  continue  while  there  is  need  of  them. 

SongtfoT  the  Nunery,  Small  quarto,  pp.  108.  Glas- 
gow :  Robertson. 
This  little  collection  of  juvenile  lyrics  deserves  a  place 
in  every  Scottish  nursery,  and  vnll  find  one  at  many  a 
cottar's  ingle  nook.  The  authors,  or  bards,  are  the  popu- 
lar living  lyrists  of  Scotland ;  and  the  volume  is  worthy 
of  its  parentage.  We  know  of  no  other  country  that 
conld  have  produced  it.  The  songs  by  William  Miller, 
BaOantine,  Thorn,  Smart,  Rodger,  and  others,  are 
sweet,  simple,  tender,  cheerful,  and  instructive ;  soften- 
ing the  young  heart,  while  they  nurture  the  awakening 
fancy  of  childhood.  The  finest  of  the  series,  "  Wee 
Willie  Winkie,"  has  already  graced  our  pages  ;  and  so, 
we  think,  has  Mr.  Ballantine*s  sweet  and  pawkie  *'  Creep 
afore  ye  gang  ;"  so  we  now  choose  one  of  the  effusions 
of  Alexander  Smart,  passing  many  songs  of  equal  merit 
in  this  interesting  collection  : — 

THE  LITTLE  ERRAND  RUNNER. 
Air — **  OV  (he  muir  amang  the  heather,'''' 
I  never  saw  a  baimie  yet 

An  enand  rin  mair  fleet  than  Mary, 
An' O  she  'a  proud  the  praise  to  get 

When  hame  she  trips  as  light  s  a  fairy. 
In  ae  wee  band  the  change  sue  grips, 

An'  what  she 's  sent  for  in  the  ither; 
Then  like  a  lintie  in  she  skips, 

8ae  happy  aye  to  please  her  mither. 
She  never  stops  wi'  bairns  to  play, 

But  a'  the  road  as  she  gaes  trottin', 
Croons  to  herser  what  she 's  to  say, 

For  fear  a  word  should  b«  forgo'ttcn ; 
And  then,  as  clear  as  A,  B,  C, 

The  message  tells  without  a  blunder. 
And  like  a  little  eident  bee, 

She's  hame  again— a  perfect  wonder. 
It's  no  for  hire  that  Mary  rins. 

For  what  ye  ri'e  she  '11  never  tease  ye ; 
The  best  reward  the  lassie  wins 

Is  ^ust  the  pleasure  aye  to  please  ye. 
If  baims  would  a'  example  tdc', 

An'  never  on  their  errands  tarry, 
What  happy  hames  they  aye  would  mak', 
Like  our  wee  errand-rinnin'  Mary ! 

My  Souvenir;  or  Poem  by  Caroline  de  Crespigny :  with 
TranaUUiont,  ^e.  ^c.     Longman  &  Co. 

This  is  a  volume  of  original  verses  on  a  variety  of 
sobjects,  chiefly  of  a  domestic  and  pathetic  character, 
written  by  a  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Bathurst, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  at  present  residing  in  Heidelberg, 
where  this  volume  is  printed.  Besides  the  numerous 
original  pieces,  there  are,  in  the  Sourenir,  many  trans- 
lations from  the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  German 
modem  poets.  The  original  compositions  are  rather 
distmguishcd  by  elegance,  sweetness,  and  tenderness, 
than  poetic  power  or  passion,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  contents  of  a  lady's  Souvenir.  They  are  in  a  variety 
of  metres,  but  show  considerable  sameness  as  to  style 
and  manner.  The  subjects  of  the  translations  are 
selected  with  taste  and  feeling;  and  those  from  the  Ger- 
man are  not  the  least  attractive  portion  of  the  volume. 
I>ffence  of  Hahnemann  and  hit  Doctrines,  included  in  an 

Exposure  of  Dr.  Alexander  Wood's  "  Homoeopathy 

Unmasked,*'    London  :  H.  Balliere. 

Though  knowing  the  least  possible  of  medicine  as  a 
science,  or  of  the  merits  of  medical  controversies,  no  one 
can  read  the  papers  of  the  Founder  of  Homoeopathy  with- 
out feeling  that  he^  Hahnemann,  was  both  an  able  and 


a  sincere  man ;  while  reflecting  npOn  the  state  of  medi- 
cal practice  over  all  Europe,  the  most  ignorant  are  war- 
ranted in  believing,  that  where  such  remarkable  diBcor- 
danoy,  such  direct  opposition,  both  in  opinion  and  prac- 
tice, exist  about  the  simplest  facts  and  details,  there  must 
be  something  radically  wrong,  and  great  room  for  improve- 
ment. This  surely  entitles  the  doctrines  of  Hahnemann 
to  respectful,  and  even  earnest  investigation.  Great  and 
unlooked-for  discoveries  in  medicine  have  been  made,  even 
within  the  memory  of  men  of  middle  age ;  and  greater 
discoveries,  we  may  hope,  remain  to  be  made.  This 
should  at  least  teach  us  diffidence  in  judgment,  and  can- 
dour and  patience  in  investigation.  With  these  condi- 
tions Dr.  A.  Wood  has  not  complied,  and  has  thus  brought 
a  severity  of  castigation  upon  himself,  the  first  offender, 
which  is  not  wholly  unmerited. 

German  Experiences,  addressed  to  the  English,  both  Stay- 
ers at  Home  and  Goers  Abroad.  By  William  Howitt. 
12mo,  pp.  352.    Longman  &  Co. 

Mr.  Howitt  here  pours  forth,  without  let  or  mitigation, 
vials  of  wrath — filled  in  Heidelberg,  and  apparently  fer- 
menting ever  since — upon  the  unhappy  German  nation,  or 
on  the  far  greater  proportion  of  the  "  honest  Germans." 
We  will  be  understood  when  we  say,  that  Mrs.  TroUope's 
American  Experiences  are  ''  tarts  and  cheesecakes," 
compared  with  this  bitter  onslaught  upon  the  *'  Father- 
land." It  strikes  us  that  Mr.  Howitt  goes  greatly  too 
far  in  revenging  his  own  previous  inexperience  in  these 
his  ^  Experiences ;"  for,  after  all,  he  did  not  encounter 
much  that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  wide  world,  as 
it  exists  in  steamers  and  lodging-houses,  might  not 
have  taught  any  man  to  anticipate.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  desultory,  if  not  irrelevant  matter  in  the  volume ; 
though  those  intending  to  reside  for  any  length  of  time 
in  Germany,  may  here  find  plenty  of  warning,  and  even 
some  hints  for  their  guidance.  The  effect  of  the  book, 
however,  ought  to  be  to  make  English  people  stay  at 
home ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  avoid  Germany.  If  Mr. 
Howitt  had  not  been  for  three  years  out  of  the  coun- 
try, he  might  have  learned,  among  other  matter.**, 
that  the  Prussian  system  of  education  has  not  ob- 
tained so  favourable  a  reception  in  this  country  as  he 
imagines.  Lord  Brougham,  for  one  instance,  has  de- 
cidedly condemned  it,  at  least  for  Great  Britain.  Tait*s 
Magazine,  for  one  publication,  has  repeatedly  borne  tes- 
timony against  it;  and  we  believe  that  the  inconsiderate 
or  hasty  favour  with  which  this  and  the  French  system 
of  education  were  at  first  received  in  this  country,  has,  on 
maturer  reflection,  disappeared,  and  that  the  distinction 
between  Governmental  and  National  education  begins  to 
be  perfectly  understood.  Our  present  danger  is  the 
consolidation  of  sectarian  education;  but  fortunately,  at 
the  worst,  it  must  now  be  that  of  different  sects,  and  not 
alone  of  the  flavoured  and  endowed  one;  and  thus  the  mis- 
chief will  be  neutralized.  Like  Mrs.  Trollope's  book,  this 
bitter  attack  and  exposure  will  do  good.  If  the  Ger- 
mans could  write  and  speak  English,  like  the  Americans, 
and  were  as  **  vrrothy,"  it  would  draw  forth  at  least 
half-a-dosen  angry  replies. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

The  H Family,  and  Tralinnan,  Axel,  and  Anna, 

and  other  Tales.  By  Fredrika  Bremer.  Translated  by 
Mary  Howitt.    Two  volumes.    Longman  &  Co. 
With  one  story  Qf  some  length,  and  bearing  a  strong 

family  resemblance  to  those  alread^r  before  the  publici 
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and  sundry  short  Ulei  and  fhtgments,  Mrs.  Howitt  con- 
cludes her  labours;  and  affords  us  another  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  sense  of  her  serricee  to  the  cause  of  taste- 
Ail  literature,  and  our  thanks  for  the  addition  which 
she  has  permanently  made  to  the  fireside  enjoyments, 
the  refining  pleasures  of  eyery  British  household.  It  is 
no  common  boon  which  the  acquisition  of  another  pure 
■ource  of  pleasure  and  instruction  confers  upon  the  world. 
If  Miis  Bremer,  rather,  we  suppose,  in  compliance  with 
the  imagined  taste  of  her  readers,  than  from  following 
the  bent  of  her  own  genius,  is  sometimes  a  little  soi^iii- 
ttcated  or  fibctitions,  her  blemishee  are  redeemed  by 
thousands  of  beauties  and  felicities.  Her  fine  tale  of 
'^  Strift  and  Peace,"  with  many  of  the  domestic  sketches 
found  in  each  of  her  works,  give  promise  of  something 
greater  behind,  when,  disdaining  the  oouTentionalities  of 
modem  fictitious  literature,  she  will  give  Aill  play  to  her 
natural  genius,  and  aspire  to  form  a  purer  taste,  instead 
of  being  enslaved  by  existing  forms.  We  look  forward 
to  a  time  when^  instead  of  taking  the  law  from  the  fie- 
tionists  of  France  and  Grermany,  Miss  Bremer  shall  lay 
down,  for  their  example,  a  higher,  purer  law,  deriyed 
from  nature  and  her  own  heart. — We  haye  been  disap- 
pointed in  not  meeting  with  the  autobiographical  sketch 
of  the  fair  and  gifted  Swede,  which  Mrs.  Howitt  an- 
nounced, though  we  are  certain  the  blame  cannot  rest 
with  her.  In  lieu  of  a  life,  we  haye  a  lithographic  por^ 
trait,  which  shows  a  still  youthfUl,  and  a  sensible  counte- 
nance, beaming  with  candour  and  good  nature.  Mrs. 
Howitt  had  the  good  taste  and  good  fortune  first  to  dis- 
coyer  and  open  the  stores  of  the  North;  and  now  other  la- 
bourers are  sinking  shafks  in  the  same  rich  mine.  Instead 
of  an  analysis  of  Miss  Bremer's  new  story,  we  propose 
speedily  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  account  of  the 
first  production  of  a  new  Swedish  aspirant,  HmUie 
Carlin,  who  appears  to  us,  in  many  points  to  equal,  and 
in  some  to  surpass,  our  first  fayourite.  Meanwhile,  on 
the  conclusion  of  this  beautifrd  series,  we  once  more 
heartily  thank  Mrs.  Howitt  for  the  office  which  she  has 
discharged,  with  so  much  honour  to  herself,  and  gratifi- 
cation to  her  readers. 

iSfjNJMy  JforMM.    TwoTolumee.    London:  Moxon. 

This  is  a  sound  and  sensible,  yet  not  dull  noyel,  of  the 
good  old  circnmstantisl  sort ;  where  careful  elaboration 
of  character,  and  connected  details,  hold  the  place  of  the 
dashing,  broad,  and  eff'ectiye  sketches  of  the  modem 
school.  It  however  is  a  natural,  and  forms  an  enter- 
taining story ;  and  that  is  the  main  thing. 

Memoin  of  a  MuicotUe  Prince,    Edited  by  Lady 
Bulwer  Lytton.    3  yds.    Newby. 

There  is  eyery  appearance,  nay,  eyery  certainty,  that 
Lady  Bulwer  is  the  author,  as  well  as  the  editor,  of  this 
ill-advised  publication.  Without  at  all  entering  into  the 
coi^ugal  wrongs  and  iiguries,  real  or  imaginary,  of  this 
lady,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  she  is  her  own 
worst  enemy.  Her  mind  seems  to  have  got  into  a  mor- 
bid state ;  her  vision  is  jaundiced ;  she  actually  labours 
to  make  out  a  case  against  herself.  As  a  mere  novel, 
and  apart  altogether  frt)m  its  reprehensible  personalities 
and  spiteftilness,  her  book,  which  is  of  the  tittle-tattle 
class,  is  of  little  interest  or  worth  to  readers,  whether 
in  search  of  entertainment  or  instraction.  Her  advo- 
cacy of  her  sex  ia  damaging.  It  never  can  atone  for 
the  reproach  to  which  she  lays  it  open  to  all  who  may 
choose  to  say,  **  See  what  sort  of  undignified,  unreason- 
»ble|8pitefiU  creatttxvs  women  become,  whea  they  fancy 


themselves  perMmally  ill-used,  ftud  have  a  pen  in  their 
fingenr* 

Tata  of  a  Lay^Brcder.   Ftrse  JSSeri^f ,  NsvtLu's  Cioss. 
3  volumes.    Saunders  &  Otley. 

Neville's  Cross  is  the  style  of  romance  in  which 
boys  and  girls  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  delight ;  not 
but  that  a  real  Sir  Walter  might  give  them  equal  plea- 
sure. The  age,  the  scenes,  the  incidents,  the  ch&racten, 
are  of  the  Minerva  Press — ^all  mmantic.  Oatliws, 
monks,  bold  barons  and  gallant  knights,  high-bom  dm- 
sels  in  distress,  and  pretty,  rustic  maidens  in  love,  with 
sufficient  stir  and  bustle,  make  quite  the  sort  of  storj 
for  green  readers  of  all  ages,  and  will  gain  fbr  Nerille's 
Cross  all  the  reputation  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
Peregrine  PuUeney.    3  vols.    Newby, 

This  is  a  clever  novel  of  the  mixed  Marryat  &&«! 
Hook  school.  Its  secondary  object  is,  to  show  the 
training  and  probable  adventures  of  an  Indian  cadet. 
We  begin  with  the  hero  at  school ;  accompany  him  U 
Addiscombe ;  attend  him  to  the  Board  of  Directon,  and 
on  the  passage  out ;  and  find  every  thing  interestiog  to 
young  Indians,  though  in  the  form  of  a  lively  storr. 
treated  with  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  a  gnidt  to 
India,  and  a  directory  for  safe  initiation  into  Indian 
life.  There  is  nothing  high,  poetical,  or  idealised  in  the 
sketches,  but  neither  Is  the  caricature  or  satire  violent : 
and,  with  a  verisimilitude  which  is  always  pleasaog, 
there  is  a  fine  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  also,  as  the  rr^d 
world  goes,  those  manifestations  of  good  nature  and 
good  heart  which  give  zest  to  an  agreeable  story. 
The  Story  of  a  Feather,  By  Douglas  Jerrold,  Author 
of  "  Cakes  and  Ale,"  &c.,  &o.,  &o. 

This  is  a  neat  and  cheap  reprint  from  Mr.  Puttek.  It 
in  every  way  merited  a  permanent  form.  We  eonsid«-, 
taking  it  as  a  whole,  the  Story  of  a  Feather  the  best 
production  of  its  author.  It  possesses  all  his  origiBal 
force  of  conception,  sharpness  and  firmnesi  of  outline, 
with  more  breadth,  and  a  mellower  teat  of  cdoarins: 
more  ripeness ;  a  deeper  humanity. 
The  Novele  of  John  Fenimore  Cooper^  Eeq,  Londoo : 
Clark,  Warwick  Lane. 

Into  one  double-columned  and  many-paged  volume,  are 
compressed  twenty-four  volumes,  or  eight  of  Cooper's  best 
novels  :  The  Pilot,  The  Spy,  The  Pioneers,  The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans,  Lionel  Lincoln,  The  Prairie,  The  Red 
Rover,  and  The  Water  Witch ;  so  here  is  at  all  events  a 
good  bargain.  The  volume  is  studded  with  wood  en- 
gravings, not  ill  designed  many  of  them. 

SERIAL  WORKS. 

Mureay's  Colorial  and  Home  Lieraet.  No.  VII. 
My  and  Manglet*  Travele  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  >'o. 
VIII.,  DrinheaUr*i  Siege  of  Oihraltar.^Ot  these  k- 
prints  of  valuable  copyright  works  it  is  needlen  to  speak. 
Their  merit  is  well  understood.  But  we  see  with  in- 
terest the  announcement  of  a  new  work :  A  Life  or 
Lord  Clivb,  by  Mr.  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  which  is  to 
form  No.  IX.  of  the  Colonial  and  Home  Lihrary. 

Old  EivGLAifD,  No.  VI. — The  coloured  frontispiece  ti 
this  part  is  a  beautiftil  view  of  the  interior  of  the  IVspIe 
Church. 

Scotland  Illustrated.  Parts  I.  and  11. ;  etch  part 
containing  four  highly-finished  engravings,  with  descrip- 
tive letter-press,  &c.  With  an  Introductory  Bnsy  <m 
th«  scenery  of  th«  HigUattds,  by  Px^fbwr  WiImb. 
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Tbb  Kkw  TssuLxmif  of  oxxt  Lord  and  SaTiour,  JesiiB 
Chziflt.  No.  I.— The  text  from  the  anthoiifled  reTsioii. 
With  Historical  Notes  and  NomiBmatio  lUiutrations. 
B7J.Y.Akeniian^F.S.A. 

AjfciEifT  CoiMs  OP  Cities  and  Pkinces.  Geographi- 
cally Ananged  and  Described  by  John  Yonge  Akerman, 
TJ&JL,  one  of  tiie  secretaries  of  the  Nnmlsmatic  So- 
detj  of  London,  &o^  &c.    No.  I.    Hiipania. 

Bells  AND  PoMEORANATES.  No.  VI.  Cohtkbe^s  Birth- 
day,  By  Robert  Browning,  author  of  **  Paracelsus." 

CHBOincLBS  OP  TBE  Bastile.  With  illustrations  on 
steel,  by  Robert  Cruikshank.    Part  VI. 

Tee  London  Polttechnic  Magazine,  and  Journal  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Stone,  M.D.    No.  V. 

DLiLooDEs  Mbtaphtsical  AND  Pbachcal.  By  James 
Forest,  A.M. 

PAMPHLETS. 

A  Fm  Memarh  Addressed  to  those  v^  desire  the  Am^ 
Iwniwn  of  Africa ;  with  an  Outline  of  a  plan  by 
vkieh  it  is  believed  Commercial  Intercourse  witA  Central 
Jjrica  may  be  established.    By  Robert  Jamieson,  Esq. 

ThiB  pamphlet  is  rirtuaUy  addressed  to  aU  Great  Bri- 
tain aad  Ireland,  with  the  Colonies  thereunto  belonging; 
for  who  does  not  more  or  less  desire  the  *'  Amelioration 
of  Africa;"  uid  how  is  that  to  be  effected  saye  by  com* 
neiee !  Every  one,  we  assume,  must  haye  desired  this 
coniammation,  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Pitt's  famous 
speech  on  the  oiTilisation  of  Africa  is  read  in  their 
Bchool-books.  And  when  Bfr.  Jamieson  demands,  **  Is 
Ceotnl  Africa  sealed  against  intercourse  with  the  civi* 
li»d  world  V*  we  unanimously  answer,  ^  No  ;  by  no 
inesns,  if  human  enterprise  and  ingenuity  can  avert  so 
grtti  a  calamity  from  the  species."  And  this  prepares  us 
for  Mr.  Jamieson'a  plan.  Befbre  the  late  unfortunate  ez- 
pcditkui  to  the  Niger  was  undertaken,  this  gentleman,  an 
eminent  and  spirited  LiTerpool  merchant,  had,  in  1840, 
^«ipaiched  his  steamer  the  Ethiope,  on  a  kind  of 
exploratory  or  experimental  royage.  The  ressel  was 
(onunanded  by  Captain  Becroft,  an  intelligent  o£Qcer, 
ud  had  but  a  small  complement  of  white  men  on 
l^owd.  The  great  error  of  the  late  goTemment  ex- 
pedition, and  also  of  that  from  Liyerpool  in  1832-33, 
Mr.  Jamieson  considers  to  haye  been  the  employ- 
stent  of  too  large  a  proportion  of  Europeans.  Cap- 
^  BecrofI  remained  nearly  seyen  months  on  the 
^iger  in  the  Ethiopty  and  then  learned  that  it  was 
necessary,  for  a  successfVil  attempt,  to  form  his  crew 
^\fdy  of  black  men.  And  in  1 84 1,  in  prospect  of  ano- 
ther voyage,  he  had  done  so,— the  only  Europeans  re- 
tained by  him  being  the  officers.  The  goyemment  ex- 
pedition put  an  end  to  his  second  projected  cruise  ;  but, 
^7  orders  of  Mr.  Jamieson,  he  remained  three  years  on 
the  coast  with  his  black  crew,  trading  there  and  in  the 
Bight  of  Biafra  without  accident  or  sickness.  With 
this  ''great  fact'*  before  us,  Mr.  Jamieson  demands,  If  the 
hopeof  nayigatingiheNiger,and  of  carrying  peacefal  com- 
merce, and  all  its  civiliring  influences  into  Central  Africa, 
u  to  be  abandoned !  Certainly  we  should  hope  not.  Mr. 
Juiieson  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  facilities  and 
I^wpeets  of  opening  a  trade  by  the  Niger,  with  Central 
Africa,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  his  short  and  pithy 
"B«aia^.>*  He  pn^oses  that  another  expedition 
should  be  undertaken  on  the  plan  of  that  conducted  by 


Captain  Becroft,  and  %  fhnd  of  £20,000  raised  by  sub- 
scription, to  defray  the  expense  that  may  arise,  should  the 
enterprise  yield  no  profit.  If  any  profit  should  result,  it 
is  tether  proposed  to  devote  it  to  the  grand  object.  This, 
however,  is  an  undertaking  for  the  enlightened  philan- 
thropist, and  not  for  the  mere  speculator.  Mr.  Jamieson 
volunteers  all  the  aid  and  assistance  in  his  power  to  any 
Association  that  may  be  formed  fbr  so  desirable,  and,  as 
he  believes,  so  practicable  an  object;  and  he  cannot 
doubt  but  that  twenty  persons  vrill  be  found  in  Great 
Britain  ready  to  risk  £1000  each,  or  two  hundred 
persons  ready  to  subscribe  £100  each.  But  we  most 
refer  to  the  pamphlet,  content  vrith  doing  sJlthatis 
in  our  power  to  bring  tiie  scheme  before  The  Fkibnds 
OF  Afbica. 

Guide  to  the  Elective  PaANCHisE,  for  the  Use  of 
Anti-Com-Law  Associations.  Issued  by  the  Metropo- 
litan Association,  &c.,  &c. — This  is  a  most  valuable  guide 
to  tHe  Elective  Franchise.  It  states  that,  by  carefully 
attending  to  the  registration,  the  constituency  of  the 
empire  might  be  nearly  doubled,  and  a  House  of  Com- 
mons returned  which  would  put  an  end,  at  once  and  for 
ever,  to  Monopoly  and  Class-legislation.  This  most  use* 
fhl  pamphlet  should  be  carefhlly  read  by  every  Indivi- 
dual who  wishes  well  to  his  country. 

The  Constitutional  Kiqhts  of  Landlords  ;  the 
Evils  springing  fh>m  the  abuse  of  them  in  Ireland ;  and 
the  Origin  and  Effects  of  Banks,  of  Funds,  and  of  Corn- 
Laws,  considered. 

Baitish  Blbbsimqb  ;  A  Poem  in  three  Parts.  By  a 
Layman. 

A  Lbctvkb  or  thb  Phtsiolooy  op  DiQBBTtoN.  By 
J.  Dyer. 

SoHB  Thoughts  on  the  Influence  which  the  Mis* 

QOVSBNMENT  of  I&SLAND  and   the   POLmCAL   AalTATIOA 

produced  by  that  Misrule,  are  likely  to  exert  on  the 
Political  Relations  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  with 
each  other,  and  vHth  the  United  States  of  America.  By 
an  Anglo-Irishman. 

Thoughts  on  Slavehv  and  Chsaf  Sugae. — A  Letter 
to  the  Members  and  Friends  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  Society.    By  James  Ewing  Ritchie. 

FINE  ARTS  AND  ILLUSTRATED  WORKS. 
The  History  of  Clewland.  By  J.  Walker  Ord.  Parts 
I.,  II.,  III.  Quarto ;  with  Maps,  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations. London:  Simpkin, Marshall, &. Co.  Edin- 
burgh :  Tait ;  and  Braithwaite,  at  the  Cleveland 
Printing-office,  Stokesley. 

This  promises  to  be  a  highly-interesting  morsel  of  anti- 
quarianism  and  local  history.  The  district  of  Cleveland  is 
peculiarly  fVuitfhl  in  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  in 
traits  of  the  **  fierce  wars  and  fkithfhl  loves"  of  the  olden 
time.  The  author,  too,  is  a  poet;  and,  assuming  un- 
bounded scope  of  illustration,  has  brought  the  treasury 
of  his  various  reading,  and  the  glow  of  a  poetic  fancy 
to  bear  brilliantly  on  his  subject.  Nothing  is  con- 
sidered either  too  great  or  too  small  to  enrich  the  His- 
tory of  Cleveland,  if  in  Itself  true  and  beautifUI.  The 
author  certainly  does  make  strangely  discursive  leaps  out 
of  bounds ;  but  they  are  vigorous,  and  his  attitudes  strik- 
ing, or  picturesque.  In  the  midst  of  antiquity  and  tra- 
dition, the  utilitarian  genius  of  the  age  has  fbroed  some 
homely  considerations  upon  Mr.  Ord,  which  were  not 
wont  to  And  a  niche  In  poetical  county  histories.    H« 
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speaks  oftlte  social  condition  of  labourers,  their  cottages, 
and  their  well-being,  and  tells  which  of  the  modem 
Cleveland  barons  are  their  intelligent  (Hends.  Nay,  he 
does  not  disdain  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  nor  details  of 
agricultural  improrements.  With  views  of  stately  baro- 
nial halls  and  castles,  and  effigies  of  ancient  warriors  and 
ladies,  he  does  not  overlook  the  humble  portraits  of  the 
celebrated  animals  of  the  districty^the  Yorkihire  llo$e, 
for  example,  a  beauty  of  the  TeentcUer  breed,  who,  at 
the  age  of  four  years  and  seven  months,  weighed  two 
hundred  and  twenty-one  stone !  We  have,  too,  a  group 
of  Cleveland  horses ;  a  breed  which  is  greatly  admired 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Thus,  nothing  is  neglected 
which  can  render  the  work  useful  to  country  gentlemen, 
as  well  as  attractive  to  the  literary  lounger.  It  is  very 
well  printed,  and  the  engravings  are  executed  in  a  style 
which  promises  a  handsome  volume,  whether  for  the  li- 
brary shelves,  or  the  table. 

Walks  about  the  City  and  Environs  of  Jerusalem, 

London:  Virtue. 
This  is  an  elegant  and  tasteful  work,  in  which  the 
author,  who  enjoys  celebrity  as  an  artist,  appears  to  no 
less  advantage  as  a  descriptive  writer.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  that  the  habits  of  an  artist  give  point  and  neatness 
to  the  style  appropriate  to  word-pictures.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  visited  Jerusalem  in  the  summer  of  1842,  and  found 
the  real  city  far  from  being  that  of  his  imaginings,  not- 
withstanding all  the  pictures  he  had  seen,  and  the  books 
he  had  read.  He  has,  therefore,  attempted  to  supply 
what  he  felt  to  be  a  want.  We  can  assert  that  his  des- 
criptions are  clear,  and  his  illustrations  fine ;  nor  do  we 
question  that  they  convey  images  correctly,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  transfer  the  impressions,  made  by  any  scene 
on  the  actual  spectator,  to  the  mind  of  a  reader,  or  a 
gaser  on  pictures.  Altogether,  the  book  is  a  highly  en- 
gaging and  elegant  work,  devoted  to  a  subject  that  can 
never  foil  in  interest. 

Scripture  PrinU.  Edited  by  James  R.  Hope,  D.C.L. 
Old  Testament  Series ;  ftpom  the  Frescoes  of  Raphael, 
in  the  Vatican.  From  Drawings  made  by  M.  N.  Coui 
soni,  from  the  Original  Frescoes;  and  prepared  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Gmner.    Part  I. 

The  object  of  this  splendid  work  is  stated  to  be,  to 
promote  a  feeling  for  high  Art,  in  its  connexion  with  the 


services  of  religion.  Whatever  may  be  the  object,  th« 
effect  is  indubitable ;  and  the  drawings  from  the  tKicm 
a  valuable  acquisition,  whether  to  the  artist  or  the  acv 
teur.  There  are  six  subjects  in  Part  I.,  The  Iklv-jt, 
Abraham  and  the  Angels,  Jacob  and  Raeh<l,  Jc4r^hi 
Dreams,  Pharaoh*s  Iheams,  and  The  Finding  of  3/c«  t. 
They  are  all  masterly  and  Raphaelesque ;  and  the  sW.i 
of  lithograph  is  so  fine  as  to  have  the  effect  of  chali 
drawings. 

China  Illvstrated,  in  a  Series  of  Views  displapn<j  tkt 
Scenery,  Architecture,  and  Social  Habit*  of  that  Ai- 
dent  Empire ;  Drawn  from  Original  and  AnikrJk 
Sources,  Vol.  II.  By  Thomas  AUom,  Esq.;  witJi 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Notices  by  the  Rev.  G.  N. 
Wright.  London:  Fisher,  Son,  &  Co. 
We  described  this  work,  on  the  appearance  of  the  Si^: 
volume,  as  one  among  many  pictorial  competitors  tl  at 
well  deserved  the  public  patronage.  It  gives  thirty-t^n) 
well-execQted  plates ;  not  idealized  scenic  pictures^  hx 
faithfVil,  though  fair,  representations  of  Chinese  seeDcn, 
architecture,  and  many-coloured  social  and  domestic 
life.  The  letter-press  is  written  with  knowledge  acd 
care;  and,  without  entering  profoundly,  or  at  grcst 
length,  into  any  subject,  conveys  a  distinct  and  UtcIt 
notion  of  Chinese  society,  .customs,  and  institntion^. 
One  pretty  plate  shows  ns  the  process  of  winding  silk  of 
the  Goooons.  Indeed,  the  production  of  raw  silk  is  al- 
most wholly  a  female  and  domestic  employment,  aad 
one,  wherever  it  can  be  practised,  of  great  valoe  vt 
females,  whose  occupations,  in  highly  civilized  conuoa- 
nities,  are  so  few.  ^  The  Pavilion  and  Gardens  of  i 
Mandarin,  near  Pekin,*'  and  other  plates  of  the  same  de- 
scription, show  the  high  degree  of  luxury,  if  not  of  refised 
taste,  to  which  the  Chinese  have  attained.  *<  The  Boa- 
doir  and  chamber  of  a  Lady  of  Rank"  may  vie  in  deco- 
ration with  those  of  an  English  dneheas ;  the  toilet  exhi- 
biting an  infinitely  greater  number  of  aids  to  beantTt 
contained  in  bottles  and  vases  of  rich  porcelain.  GUa 
miiTOTS  are  numerous ;  and  we  hope  it  may  not  be  the 
artist  who  gives  the  refining  tonch  of  a  fianale  minitiel 
playing  on  a  lyre,  whUe  a  handmaiden  is  dreeiiag  tk 
lady's  hair,  who,  in  indolent  enjoyment,  8m<^eB  her  pip^i 
and  observes  the  heightened  effects  given  to  her  chanu 
in  a  hand-mirror. 


POLITICS  OF  THE  MONTH.— THE  TWO  REPEAL  AGITATIONS. 


The  seemingly  interminable  State  Trials  have  at 
length — so  far,  at  least,  as  Ireland  and  the  Four  Courts 
are  concerned — realized  the  adage,  that  'Uhere  is  an 
end  to  every  thing."  The  Attorney-general  has  made 
all  his  points,  the  new  trial  is  refused,  the  judgment 
passed  without  arrest,  the  traversers  are  safe  in  Richmond 
Bridewell,  and  "  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  imprison- 
ing O'Connell,"  vrith  all  their  consequences,  whatever 
they  may  be,  have  taken  their  place  as  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  British  empire.  As  these  consequences  are 
now,  once  for  all,  incurred,  be  the  fate  of  the  writ  of 
error  in  the  House  of  Lords  what  it  may,  (its  success 
would,  in  fact,  only  enhance  the  impolicy,  and  render 
the  injustice  more  glaringly  palpable,)  it  is  high  time 
for  us,  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  to  get  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  they  are,  and  are  likely  to  be,  and  en- 
deavour to  form  for  ourselves  such  a  public  opinion  as 


may  best  neutralize  or  mitigate  the  mischief  that  bi< 
been  done. 

We  have  little  to  say  now  of  the  past  history  of  tM« 
wearisome  and  wretched  business  of  the  Qoeen  rfn^i 
O'Connell  and  others — the  "  others  "  being  8even-eigbtb« 
of  the  Irish  people.  That  the  trial  has  not  been  a  U^r 
one;  that  there  has  been  some  stretching  of  the  Uw  (.f 
conspiracy,  and  a  monstrous  over-stretohing  of  the  h^ 
of  evidence ;  that  the  iniquitous  doctrine  of  con8t^lcUv<^ 
complicity  *  has  been  pushed  to  a  novel  and  startlii^ 
length;  that  the  jury  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, » 

*  Thus,  it  is  one  item  of  Mr.  O'Comiel!^  giu]t-«  crinevf 
which  he  is  convicted,  and  for  which  iinier  om)  be  ^ 
punished— that  a  itudent  in  Trinity  College  wrote,  uni  s  t 
printed  in  Tlie  Nation  newvpaper,  a  certain  souf  called  *  V^ 
Momory  of  the  Dead :  '•  which  song  Mr.  O'ConneU  i<aei»s> 
deelarad  he  heaid  for  the  first  time  when  it  vit  rwd  » 
court. 
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packed  jury,— whether  by  accideai  or  fraud  makes  no 
maoner  of  difference;  that  the  Chief  Justice,  with  an 
indecency  unknown  in  recent   British   jurisprudence, 
volanteered  his  serrioes  as  counsel  against  the  pri- 
aooers;  that  the  very  judges  who  tried  the  case  have 
not  been  able  to  agree  among  themselres  that  they  tried 
it  fairly,— these  are  matters  on  which  it  were  super- 
flaotts  to  insist  now.    Whateyer  the  lawyers  may  say — 
though  we  all  know  what  the  best  common  lawyer  on  the 
Irish  bench  does  say — ^the  plain,  unprofessional  common- 
lense  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  clear,  that 
Mr.  O'Connell  has  not  had  a  fair  trial,  and  is  suffering 
under  an  uig'nst  sentence.    Any  thing,  in  tmth,  more 
bhmdsringly  absurd  and  unjust  than  this  sentence — eren 
apart  from  the  practical  bull  of  inflicting  punishment 
while  the  legality  of  the  accusation  is  still  a  question 
Qoder  appeal — any  thing  more  outrageously  inconsistent 
with  the  notorious  facts  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  political  life, 
eoald  not  well  be  imagined.    He  has,  no  doubt,  said  and 
done  many  things  in  his  Repeal  Agitation  which  wise  men 
naat  regret,  and  good  men  censure;  he  has  as  clearly 
brought  himself  within  the  law  of  sedition  as  Mr.  Cobden, 
and  the  Tiwtet  newspaper,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  Whigs, 
and  all  the  Radicals,  and  a  good  half  of  the  Tories,  and 
every  other  man,  who,  whether  by  tongue  or  pen,  has 
ever  helped  to  stimulate  popular  discontent  against  any 
law  of  the  land,  good  or  bad.    But  not  for  sedition  is  he 
puniahed— not  of  sedition  is  he  accused.    Mr.  O'Connell 
k  pat  in  prison  for  conspiracy,  or  illegal  combination — 
and  bound  OTer,  under  penalties,  not  to  commit  a  breach 
of  the  peace;  precisely  the  two  things  of  which  he  has 
most  studiously  and  conspicuously  kept  clear,  through 
the  whole  course  of  a  long  and  stormful  political  life, 
—precisely  the  two  things  against  which  he  has  most 
sedulously  and    effectually  warned    his   countrymen. 
That  all  political  aims  are  to  be  achieved,   not  by 
cosapiracy,  but  by  open,  legal,  daylight  agitation — 
Qot  by  breaking  the    peace,    but    by  doggedly  and 
stubbornly  keeping   the    peace  —  this   is   O'Conneirs 
idea,  his  creed,  his  philosophy,  his  gospel,  the  thing 
by  which  he  is  known,  the  specific  contribution  he  has 
iBade  to  the  science  and  art  of  politics,  the  sum-total  of 
his  life,  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  man.    No  public 
man  has  ever  more  pertinaciously  and  successfully  de- 
Qoonced  all  manner  of  conspiracy — as  plain,  common- 
fienae  people  understand  ''conspiracy;"  and  yet  for  con- 
spiracy ia  he  punished.    No  man  has  more  signalized 
himself  as  a  vigilant  and  efficient  peace-officer,  (as  Judge 
Burton  acknowledged  in  passing  sentence;)  and  yet  not 
to  break  the  peace,  is  he  bound  over  under  penalties. 
It  most  be  allowed  that  the  manifold  blunders  and  inde- 
^rams  of  detail  that  have  marked  every  stage  of  this 
business  are  in  tall  keeping  with  the  radical  falsity  with 
voich  it  begins  and  ends. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  the  past  that  we  have  now  to 
^peak,  but  of  the  present  and  the  future.  Looking  away 
from  the  law,  and  even  the  justice  of  the  case,  we  would 
^k  what  is  it,  and  what  is  likely  to  come  of  it,  as  a 
etroke  of  policy  t  The  Attorney-general  has  succeeded ; 
but  has  Sir  Robert  Peel  succeeded ! 

The  policy  of  the  prosecution  of  O'Connell  was  this: 
fojfring  the  Bepeal  AgUaiion  to  a  msia— either  of  sub- 
ttiasion  or  of  rebellion  (moderate  men  hoped  the  former, 
Tiolent  men  desired  the  latter)— and  so,  either  way, 
inake  an  end  of  it.  The  arrest  and  punishment  of  the 
imitators,  it  was  argued,  would  either  strike  terror,  or 
it  would  arouse  resistance  ;  and,  either  way,  ther§  was 


an  end  of  Repeal.  The  argument  was  an  ingenious  one, 
the  logic,  as  logic,  irrefragable ;  but  the  fact  turns  out, 
as  facts  are  apt  to  do,  most  provokingly  and  obstinately 
illogical.  There  is  neither  submission  nor  rebellion; 
not  the  remotest  sign  of  the  one  or  the  other.  The  agi- 
tation goes  on  better  than  ever  ;  if  a  trifle  less  noisily, 
certainly  not  less  resolutely:  yet  the  Queen's  peace  is 
kept  unbroken.  The  beloved  and  worshipped  leader  of 
the  millions  of  Ireland  is  let  go  to  his  bridewell  as 
quietly,  so  far  as  breaking  of  heads  or  windows  is  con- 
cerned, as  though  it  were  some  petty  larcener  sent  to 
take  a  month  at  the  treadmill.  The  people's  indigna- 
tion boils ;  but  they  know  better  than  to  let  it  boil  over. 
They  have  had  their  political  education,  and  they  do 
credit  to  it.  They  are  Iqnging  to  have  their  will  of  us, 
but  they  will  not  ph^y  the  game  of  the  enemy.  Hating 
England,  more  heartily  than  ever,  they  say  less  about  it. 
They  are  patient,  long-suffering,  self-denying,  eschew 
whisky  and  shillelaghs,  and  bide  their  time.  We  have 
of  late  heard  much  of  "^  great  facts : "  here  is  a  great 
fact,  and  of  the  newest  sort :  a  whole  nation  thoroughly 
drilled  and  disciplined  into  a  system  of  political  warfare 
the  most  alien  that  can  be  conceived  from  their  national 
temperament,  and  the  spirit  of  their  historical  traditions; 
the  most  mercurial  people  of  Europe  possessed  by  a 
fixed  idea ;  the  most  drinking  people  pledged  to  total 
abstinence ;  the  most  fighting  people  as  quiet  as  Quakers, 
under  an  insult  that  galls  them  to  the  quick ;  the  most 
impulsive  and  passionate  people  grown  diplomatic,  car- 
rying on  a  struggle  for  national  independence  under  the 
adfice  of  counsel  learned  in  the  law.  What  is  to 
come  of  all  this,  we  presume  not  to  prophesy.  Only  one 
thing  is  clear  as  yet — that  Sir  Robert  Feel  and  his 
policy  have  failed.  The  government  have  got  O'Connell 
convicted,  and  (provisionally)  imprisoned;  but  they 
have  got  nothing  else.  Their  successes  go  no  further 
than  the  Hall  of  the  Four  Courts.  They  have  not  a 
friend  the  more,  nor  an  enemy  the  fewer.  The  ^  chief 
difficulty  "  is  as  tough  and  indigestible  a  morsel  as  ever. 
The  imprisonment  of  O'Connell  has  not  abated,  by  a  jot, 
the  numbers  or  the  zeal  of  the  Repealers ;  it  has  not  in- 
creased the  numbers  or  the  zeal  of  the  anti-Repealers : 
the  government  never  was  so  weak  in  Ireland,  O'Con- 
nell never  so  strong,  as  at  this  moment.  The  prosecu- 
tion turns  out  to  have  been  a  false  move,  based  on  erro- 
neous daia,  and  leading  to  results  the  very  reverse  of 
those  intended.  The  policy  of  it  is  declared,  by  the  event, 
blundering  and  false. 

This  prosecution  is  styled,  in  ministerial  and  judicial 
phrase,  a  ''  vindication  of  the  law."  It  is  such  a  vindi- 
cation as  has  done  more  to  damage  the  law,  to  strip  its 
sentences  of  the  sanction  of  public  conscience  and  opin- 
ion, to  make  it  and  its  administration  and  administra- 
tors suspected,  contemned,  and  abhorred,  than  any  thing 
else  that  has  happened  in  Ireland  these  twenty  years 
past.  That  repeal  partisans  should  quarrel  with  a  law 
which  convicts  and  punishes  their  leaders,  is  too  much 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  to  call  for  any  special 
remark  :  but  in  this  case  of  the  Queen  v.  O'Connell,  we 
have  actually  the  legal  profession  itself,  in  open  court, 
scouting  the  conviction,  and  cheering  the  convict.  A 
more  significant  comment  on  the  boasted  vindication  of 
the  law,  than  that  bar  ckccTy—K  more  startling  sign  of 
the  way  the  mind  of  Ireland  is  going,— could  not  be  ima- 
gined. There  were  the  men  who,  as  unconcerned  spec- 
tators, had  seen  and  watched  the  business  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  week  to  week,  expressing,  at  the  cost  of 
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a  most  eaonioas  indMonuB*  Ui«ir  ntter  eontempi  and 
abhorrence  of  it.  There  were  the  mea  of  law—- hononr- 
ing,  somewhat  uproaiieiuly,  him  whom  the  law  die* 
graces,  aoqiutting  him  whom  the  law  ilnds  gnilty. 
There  were  the  men  of  precedent  and  etiquette — ^flying 
aadaoionsly  in  the  &ee  of  precedent,  ontregeonslj 
breaking  etiquette,  Tiolating  all  the  preseriptire  and 
established  decorums  of  their  own  profession.  The  eon- 
Tict  "  is  sorry  to  say,  that  he  feels  it  his  imperatire  duty 
to  remark,  that  justice  has  not  been  done  him,"~-io 
which  the  response  is,  **  a  most  thrilling  cheer  for  repeal 
raised  by  the  junior  bar,"<— **  continued,"  as  the  reporters 
tell  us,  '*  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  as  it  was  about  to  sub- 
side, again  renewed,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  ^  One 
cheer  more.* "  This  Tindication  of  the  law  is  about  the 
worst  thing  that  has  happened  to  the  law,  regarded  as 
a  moral  influence  forming  and  guiding  public  conscienee 
and  opinion,  within  the  memory  of  living  men.  The 
only  way  the  law  can  Tindieate  itself  now,  is  by  undoing, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  all  that  it  has  done  in  the  Dublin 
Queen's  Bench. 

What  has  the  goremment  gtined  by  imprisoning 
O'Connell  1  What,  by  any  possibility,  can  it  gain  !  The 
judge,  in  dry  judicial  phrase,  talks  of  crime  and  punish- 
ment, of  example  and  prcTcntion  i-^  We  ought  to  con- 
sider the  matter  thus :  A  crime  has  been  committed— a 
dangerous  crime ;  it  must  be  punished ;  it  must  meet  with 
exemplary  punishment — a  punishment  which  will  be  like- 
ly to  preTcnt  the  crime  being  committed  egain,by  the  same 
persons  or  by  other  persons."  Unluckily,  the  Irish  people 
cannot  be  brought  to  **  consider  the  matter  thus  f  and  of 
the  likelihood  so  pleasantly  contemplated  by  the  learned 
judge  there  are  at  present  no  signs.  Strange  if  there 
were.  The  crime  is  not  of  the  sort  to  which  such 
exemplary  punishment  is  applicable.  The  only  exem- 
plary punishment  for  the  political  crimes  of  a  people  like 
the  Irish,  in  a  high  moral  and  patriotic  mood,  were  a 
war  of  extermination.  Let  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen 
remember  18S2 :  what  Great  Britain  was  then,  Ireland 
is  now.  It  would  take  the  genius  of  a  Cromwell  and  a 
Castlereagh  together,  to  punish  this  order  of  crime  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prerent  tAe  likelihood  of  its  *<  being 
committed  again,  by  the  same  persons  or  by  other  per- 
sons." Repeal,  meanwhile,  goes  on  fester  and  more 
hopefully  than  eyer.  The  fire  of  nationality  bums,  if 
not  with  so  flaring  and  crackling  a  blase  as  at  Tara  and 
Mollaghmast,  yet  with  a  fiercer  and  more  concentrated 
heat.  This  imprisonment  of  O'Connell  decides  the  hesi- 
tation of  the  warerers,  clears  the  doubts  of  the  doubters, 
and  makes  enthusiasts  of  the  belicTers.  It  is  a  new  ir- 
ritation of  the  most  stinging  sort,  a  new  grierance  and 
insult  more  intolerable  than  the  Protestant  Church 
itself,  anew aigument  more  cogent  and  intelligible  than 
all  the  others  together— needing  neither  logic  nor  rheto- 
ric to  set  it  forth— against  the  possibility  of  getting 
justice  for  Ireland  under  the  rtgims  of  Union  and  Impe- 
rialism. Repeal  was  an  abstraction — it  is  now  em- 
bodied and  personified.  The  greatest  and  best-beloyed 
man  in  all  Ireland — ^the  man  for  whom  the  millions  pray 
erery  Sunday,  before  mass,  as  regularly  as  they  pray  for 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal 
Family — ^branded  as  a  criminal,  and  immured  in  a  Bride- 
well, by  the  representatiTcs  of  the  alien  law  and  the 
alien  gOYcmment  I — a  second  summer  of  Monster  Meet- 
ings and  Tituperatiye  anti-Saxon  harangues  would  haye 
done  the  Union  less  harm  than  this.  We  haye  now 
9olyed  the  problem,  **  How  to  oonyey  to  such  a  people  as 


the  Irish,  the  UTeliast,  the  siniigert,th«iiMi  riTid,iBd 
the  most  enduing  ittstuiee  of  the  hoetility  of  Esi^aBd— 
how  to  obtain  something  emblematic  of  Eq^ish  tTitimy, 
significant  of  English  TeageaBce,and  inggesttye  sf  InA 
slayery  I"  •  Hitherto,  the  Repeal  Agitation  has  been 
rather  a  superficial  affiur— a  more  outside  aympioB  tf 
evils  for  which  Repeal  is  not  the  apprt^riate  resiedf , 
and  of  wants  which  might  have  been  appeased  on  tenu 
far  short  of  Repeal :  it  is  now  coming  to  be  Bsriooi^pe- 
found,  and  real. 

By  this  step,  the  goveramtnt  have  oommitfted  wbt 
(seen  from  their  point  of  yiew)  is  the  trsnendous  blsader, 
of  Uaehimg  Irdamd  to  do  wilkomt  (yC&mmtlL  A  year 
ago,  it  seemed  as  if  O'Connell  wen  indiipeMable  to  tte 
Repeal  Agitation.  The  probabiUtiee  of  his  life  lad 
health  were  then  prime  elements  in  every  ealcnlstiw 
having  Ireland's  future  history  for  its  snbjeet-aatter. 
He  was  more  neeessary  to  Ireland  and  Repeal,  tba 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  of  the  Bairieades,  or  tiaa 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  his  ovm  sliding-scale.  The  period  «f 
his  removal  from  the  arena  of  polities,  by  death  or  tke 
infirmities  of  age,  has  heretofore  been  looked  forwHd  to, 
with  anxious  ^prehensions  by  one  party,  and  hopefcl 
confidence  by  the  other,  as  a  period  of  erisia  and  trami- 
tioii  in  Irish  aflkirs ;  an  impotent  political  event  whiA 
would  relieve  British  cahniets  of  the  greater  portim 
of  their  great  difiloalty,  and  seriously  weaken  the  pe- 
pnlar  and  national  caoae.  Of  all  sneh  aaxietiee  ui 
hopes,  there  is  now,  onee  for  all,  an  end.  For  that  cri- 
tical period  vre  have  made  a  provision,  of  admitiWe  ip- 
titnde,  for  aU  the  uses  of  Repeal  patriotisn.  The  difi- 
cult  and  delicate  problem  of  teaoUng  Ireland  to  do  witb- 
out  O'GonneU,  to  agitate  vrithont  the  agitator,  we  bsw 
solved  to  a  nicety.  The  difllealty  vras  giaat  umd 
ahnost  to  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  was,  bvw 
to  ensure  the  continuance  of  O'Oeanell's  powvr  after  te 
cessation  of  his  activity !  how  to  train  up  it  sneesmen 
for  the  great  man  during  his  lifetime,  seeing  that  On 
great  man  spoke  all  the  speeches,  and  did  all  thewffk 
himself,  and  was  so  great  as  to  dwarf  all  other  men  iil» 
littieness.  This  difficulty  we  have  met  vrith  nnmatdwd 
dexterity.  By  locking  up  (VGonnell  in  jul,  for  a  yWi 
we  have  prodigiously  increased  his  influence;  wehsn 
added  tenfold  to  the  power  of  his  ideas,  the  authority  «f 
his  opinion,  the  magic  of  his  name ;  and  yet,  at  the  na« 
time,  and  by  the  same  act,  we  have  made  room  for  the 
independent  activity  of  younger  and  less  eonspieasss 
men,  whom  his  presence  had  eaet  into  the  shade,  whim 
his  absence  emancipates  from  pupilage,  whom  his  expe- 
rience, however,  will  still  e<mtinae  to  aid  and  gnd#. 
Henceforth,  then,  O'Oonnell  ceases  to  be  indispenmblt 
to  Ireland  and  Repeal.  Thoe  vrill  be  no  mttm^tm 
of  anarchy  in  the  Repeal  ranks  vrfaen  the  aidhsgitstflf 
dies ;  no  interruption  in  the  line  of  snoeeasHMi.  We  hsv« 
passed  a  most  elFectual  Regency  act :  we  have  get  tbe 
king  of  the  Romans  elected  during  tiie  emperor's  fifc- 
time.  In  the  empty  presidential  chair,  the  men  of  tk 
Conciliation  Hall  have  every  thhig  of  O^Connell  that  tiiey 
really  need— an  ever-present  memorial  of  his  q>irit,  lis 
principles,  his  political  maxims,  and  his  name ;  and  tbey 
have  these  vrithont  that  towering  and  domineering  pa*- 
sonality,  that  imperious  irill,  vrbich  repressed  and  efvr- 
shadowed  all  men  beside  himself.  Before  leeing  Ot>oe- 
nell,  IreUnd  has  gained  Smith  O'Brien. 
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We  ngaid  iht  UfMii  of  ike  R«pe»l  Agitation  now  m 
hr  more  formidable  and  menaeing  than  daring  tho  era 
of  the  MoBfker  Meetings.   A  spirit  of  bniineu-like  prae- 
tieility  ii  growing  np  in  the  Repeal  Aaeoeiation,  more 
perilous  to  British  asoendenoy  than  even  the  Anti-Saxon 
fkm  of  Tara  and  MoUaghmast.     They  are  doing  a 
more  daagerons  thing  now  than  reriling  ns  Saxons: 
they  are  imitating  ns^-ednoating  themseWes  and  one 
another  into  a  most  Saxon  stordiness  of  purpose,  and 
p€rsi9teney  of  action.    There  is  less  oratory  in  the  bnsi- 
Bees  than  there  was,  and   more  of  steady,  working 
actiTity ;  less  Catholioism,  and  more  nationality.     At 
the  head  of  the  moToment  is  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  a  cool, 
Bensible,  everyway  trostworthy  man,  with   most   of 
O'Gonntll's  best  qualities,  untainted  by  any  one  of  his 
peealiar  and  characteristic  iknlts ;  a  tardy  and  relno- 
tut  ooflvert  to  repeal — a  Protestant,  too — Just  the  man 
to  win  over  to  the  repeal  ranks  accessions  from  that 
Protestant  Liberal  party  iriiose  neutrality  or  indiffer^ 
enee  has  hitherto  been  the  repealers'  weak  point.    The 
'^  Pirliamentary  Committee  "  of  the  Repeal  Association 
(Kr.  Smith  O'Brien's  oreation)  is  doing  a  great  work  in 
%  qoiet  way : —training  Irishmen  to  political  knowledge, 
and  aptitude  for  political  business;  teaching  their  orators 
statesmanship,  combining  with  the  agitation  for  nation- 
ality the  coUeotion  and  difihsion  of  nseftil  knowledge — 
the  most  osefhl  knowledge — knowledge  of  the  history, 
condition  and  leionrces,  the  fiscal,  mercantile,  agricul- 
tu&l,  and  topographical  statistics  of  their  eonntry.  ^The 
greatest  want  of  Ireland,"  said  Ths  Nation  newspaper, 
the  other  day,  ^  is  knowledge : "  <<  did  the  Irish  middle 
elanes  know  something  of  organisation,  statistics,  and 
topography,  and  had  we  a  class  of  patriots  who  luiited 
aa  acquaintance  with  tactics  and  history  to  a  thorough 
<^miliarity  with  the  state  and  resources  of  Ireland,  we 
MTer  again  should  hear  it  said  that  Ireland's  allegianoe 
eoold  be  retained  by  force,  or  that  her  independence 
was  imposrible."    The  **  greatest  want  "  is  in  coarse  of 
reeeiring  a  n^id  and  foil  supply.   Franchise  and  Regis- 
tntion,  Poor  Laws,  National  Debt,  Joint-Stock  Bank- 
ing, Commercial  Tariflh,  Landlord  and  Tenant  Law, 
Taxation  and  Finance,  Fisheries,  Charitable  Bequests, 
Prison  Discipline,  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  Jury  Lawsi 
Medleal  Charitiea,  Police,  Absenteeism,  Colonisation, 
Pnblio  Works,  Education,   Church  Reform,   and  Law 
Reform — these  are  the  matters  that  busy  the  thoughts 
of  the  new  school  of  Irish  patriots.    On  some  of  these, 
earefol  and  able  Reports  have  already  been  published 
ud  extenrively  circulated ;  on  others,  inquiry  is  in  pro- 
gress.   By  the  untiring  acquisition  and  diflhsion  of  every 
Und  of  political  knowledge,  the  agitators  are  schooling 
themselves  into  legislators,  and  fbrming  the  resolute  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  which  is,  first,  to  achieve 
utiooal  self-existence,  and  afterwards  to  work  out  na- 
tional prosperity. 

We  have  mentioned  Tks  NtUion  newspaper.  Are  our 
Kaders  acquainted  with  this  new  organ  of  the  new  spirit 
which  has  reoently  grown  up  in  Irish  politics  t  We 
usnie  them  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  not  to  be  neglected. 
'Fhe  Young  Ireland  of  which  this  journal  is  representa- 
tive, is  well  worth  being  studied  and  understood  by  aU 
£oglishmen  and  Scotsmen.  This  Natum  is  not  a  mere 
O'Connellite,  nor  a  mere  Catholic  organ.  It  has  a  life 
of  its  own.  Its  writers  treat  Catholicism  vrith  all  due 
respect,  as  the  religion  of  their  country;  but  they  do  not 
write  at  all  like  Popish  devotees:  they  venerate  and 
loTe  0*Connell,  but  do  not  seem  to  subscribe  implicitly 


to  certain  items  of  hii  political  ereed.  There  is  as  much 
of  Theobold  Wolft  Tone  in  these  men,  as  of  Daniel 
O'ConneU.  On  the  *^  moraUty  of  war,"  they  hold  their 
ovm  opinions.  The  O'Connellite  doctrine,  that  **  Repeal 
is  not  worth  purchasing  at  the  price  of  one  drop  of  human 
blood,"  is  regarded  as  a  crotchet  of  the  great  man's,— re- 
spectable in  him,  but  deserving  no  quarter  when  enun- 
ciated by  unprivileged  lips.  Meanwhile  they  sink  minor 
dUferenoes ;  vote  for  keeping  the  peace  until  they  are 
better  prepared  for  war,  and  watch  the  Oregon  question 
with  a  most  lively  interest.  This  war  section  of  the 
Repeal  party  are  as  patient,  practical,  and  business-like 
a  set  of  men  as  the  pacific  O'Brien  seotion.  They 
neither  gloes  over  the  vices,  nor  flatter  the  vanities  of 
any  portion  of  their  fellow-eonntrymen.  They  can  aflbrd 
a  good-hnmonred,  half-ooatemptuous  smile  at  the  pa- 
triotie  vagaries  of  the  Monster  Meetings — make  no 
scruple  of  owning  that  Irishmen  all  lived  too  flwt  in  the 
summer  of  1843— broadly  hint  that  it  was  nonsense  to 
speak  Dungannon  speeches,  and  vote  Dungannon  reso- 
lutions, without  the  Dungannon  mOttrxd  of  war — avow 
a  strong  distaste  for  ^  drums  vrithout  soldiers,"-— and 
take  no  particular  pains  to  draw  the  line  exactly  be- 
tween Repeal  and  Separation.  We  doubt  whether  the 
British  empire  contains  within  its  limits  a  set  of  more 
dangerous  enemies  to  its  integrity  and  power,  (thanks 
to  L(Nrds  Lyndhurst  and  Stanley,)  than  this  war  section 
of  the  Irish  repealers.  To  have  armed  such  men  vrith  a 
grievance  like  the  imprisonment  of  O'ConneU,  is  the 
worst  thing  the  Tories  have  done  for  us  yet. 

How  much  of  the  mischief  may  even  now  be  undone 
by  the  Euthanasia  of  the  indictment  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  vrill  be  time  enough  to  consider,  should  that 
devontly-to-be-desiied  consummation  be  realized.  In 
the  meantime,  we  trust  that  the  British  people  will  not 
be  slack  or  sparing  in  the  expressions  of  their  sympathy 
with  a  nation  whose  enemies  are  our  enemies,  whose 
vrrongs  are  our  wrongs,— only  in  a  greatly  aggravated 
form,  and  with  other  special  ones  of  their  own  super- 
added,— and  whose  lealous  friendship  in  peace  and  war, 
is  worth  a  thousand-fold  more  to  us  than  the  forcible 
and  formal  maintenance  of  any  artificial  political  tie.  We 
cannot  lose  too  little  time  in  making  it  clear  to  our  rulers 
that  we  will  not  be  accessary,  either  before  or  after  the 
fact,  to  awar— whether  of  statutesorof  bayonets— against 
a  people  who  peacefolly  agitate  for  the  redress  of 
wrongs,  the  like  of  which  we,  of  England  and  Scotland, 
would  not  endure  for  an  hour.  We  heartily  dislike  Re- 
peal, as  a  dividing  and  weakening  of  the  empire,  and  a 
probable  occasion  of  new  jealousies  and  dissensions 
between  the  countries;  but  that  most  horrible  of  cala- 
mities, a  war  with  Ireland,  would  divide  and  weaken 
the  empire  far  more  fatally  than  even  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Legislative  Union — would  giye  us,  in- 
stead of  probable  dissensions,  certain  permanent  and 
deadly  hatred.  The  case  has  not  even  yet,  we  believe, 
got  beyond  the  reaeh  of  wise  and  honest  imperial  legis- 
lation. The  misfortune  is,  that  of  honesty  and  wisdom 
imperial  legislation  gives  no  sign  :  it  is  only  within  this 
past  month  that  imperial  legislation  has  again  voted  the 
perpetuity  of  that  nuisanee  of  nuisances,  the  Protestant 
Church  Establishment.  We  take  leave  of  this  subject, 
for  the  present,  with  the  expression  of  our  conviction 
that,  if  Ireland  is  ever  to  be  other  than  a  drag  on  us  in 
peace,  and  a  fearfol  peril  and  weakness  in  war,  she  must 
have  either  Repeal,  or  that  for  which  Repeal  is  sought 
~a  free  and  vigorous  national  life,  in  church  and  state 
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a  fall  development  of  her  internal  resonrces,  and  the 
weight  and  consideration  to  which  she  is  entitled  as  a 
constituent  portion  of  the  British  Empire. 


On  this,  side  of  the  Channel,  our  free-trade  politics  are 
making  all  the  way  that  can  he  expected,  with  a  mo- 
nopolist parliament  and  tenaut-at-will  constituencies. 
The  League  has  lost — that  is,  has  failed  of  gaining — 
i?outh  Lancashire  :  but  the  League  has  a  most  iuTalnahle 
talent  for  making  present  failure  instrumental  to  future 
success,  and  turning  the  minority  of  to-day  into  the  ma- 
jority of  to-morrow.  That  their  first  county  contest  has 
cut  down  some  two-thirds  of  the  oligarchical  majority, 
may  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  they  are  getting  ready  for 
the  next  general  election,  whencTer  it  may  come.  For 
the  present,  Liverpool  and  Manchester  are  beaten  out 
of  the  field  by  the  f^e  and  independent  electors  of  those 
great  marts  of  national  industry,  Newton  and  Ormskirk: 
— a  fact  which  tells  on  other  controTersies  than  that  of 
free  trade  and  monopoly.  The  League,  as  the  League, 
meddles  with  no  other  question  than  its  own  ;  but  it  is 
silently  accumulating  materiale  and  paving  the  way  for 
the  labourers  in  the  next  agitation  that  will  stir  the 
heart  of  this  country.  Contests  like  this,  in  which  in- 
dustry and  intelligence  are  swamped  by  the  politi- 
cal serfdom  of  the  dependants  of  the  aristocracy,  are 
of  invaluable  efficacy  for  exposing  the  rottenness  of  our 
electoral  system,  and  the  need  of  a  new  Reform  Bill. 
To  the  advocates  of  an  extended  and  protected  suffinage, 
a  South  Lancashire  election  is  worth  six  months  of  agi- 
tation. 

In  Parliament,  we  have  Sir  Robert  Peel  still  in  the 
Free  Trade  groove,  sliding,  like  his  own  scale,  with  long 
''  rests"  by  the  way.  The  doctrines  of  the  Import-du- 
ties Committee  of  1840,  are  making  their  own  way  de- 
spite of  all  obstructions.  The  minister  who  was  set  up 
specially  to  resist  them,  is  stealthily  working  them  out 
as  fast  as  his  sense  of  decorum  permits.  The  Moabites 
of  monopoly  have  got  their  Balaam,  and  he  uses  them 
most  Balaam-like,  blessing,  in  a  small  way,  where  he 
was  hired  to  curse.  By  large  words,  and  little  deeds, 
we  are  quietly  coming  on  :— in  1842,  Improved  Sliding- 
scale,  and  New  Tariff;  last  year,  the  famous  ministerial 
utterances  of  «  Free  Trade  in  the  Abstract,''  and  the 
^  Doctrines  of  Common-sense ;"  this  year,  the  Wool- 
duty  Repeal,  and  the  Free-labour-Sngar  juggle.  Thus, 
ttom  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe  towards  the  maturity 
of  our  commercial  and  industrial  emancipation.  The 
monopolists  take  it,  all  things  considered,  pretty  quietly 
— a  kind  instinct  warning  them  that  it  is  in  vain  to  kick 
against  the  pricks.  Even  the  Duke  of  Richmond  bears 
these  doses  of  Free  Trade  better  than  might  have  been 
expected.  He  yields,  we  may  almost  say  gracefully,  to 
tlie  Peel  ascendency ;  he  talks  no  more  about  '<  making 
and  unmaking  ministries ;"  discUims  altogether  being 
the  **  leader  of  the  agricultural  interest ;"  mentions  his 
fishmongering  losses  on  salmon,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger;  and  thankMly  accepts  compensation  for  the 
same,  in  the  shape  of  a  provision  for  a  younger  brother 
at  the  Treasury. 

The  opposition  which  a  portion  of  the  Anti-slavery 
public— by  no  means  a  m^ority,  if  the  vote  of  the  large 
Exeter  Hall  meeting  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion— ^H>n- 
tinue  to  make  to  a  relaxation  of  the  West  India  sugar 


monopoly,  is  deserving  of  all  respect  for  the  moii^es  iif 
which  it  is  obviously  actuated;  but  the  inconsiateficj 
and  self-contradiction  of  it  are  most  egregious.  Men 
who  have,  for  years,  been  confidently  proclaiming,  with 
reference  to  the  relative  economical  value  of  free  ud 
slave  labour,  the  doctrine,  that  what  is  morally  wrong 
cannot  be  politically  or  commercially  right ;  who  bate 
loudly  vaunted  the  superiority  of  wages  to  the  whip  u 
a  stimulus  to  labour ;  who  have  spent  half  their  lives  in 
telling  the  world,  that  the  labour,  of  one  free  man  is 
worth  that  of  two  slaves ;  seem  now  to  have  lost  all 
fiuth  in  their  own  principles ;  and,  in  unnatural  coali- 
tion with  the  men  who  used  to  deny  that  Negroes  ban 
souls,  swell  the  monopolist  cry  for  protection  to  the 
cheap  and  profitable  industry,  against  the  compeiitira 
of  the  costly  and  vrasiefhl.  But  we  care  little  aboat 
this  mere  argumentum  ad  hominem.  Who  is  consistent, » 
who  is  inconsistent,  is  a  question  of  the  smallest  possible 
public  concern.  XiOoking  at  the  matter  merely  with 
anti-slavery  eyes,  we  take  the  broad  and  simple  giouid, 
that,  by  this  policy  of  monopoly  and  exclusion,  wc  do 
the  worst  possible  injury  to  our  own  experiment  of  negro 
emancipation.  In  fact,  we  declare  that  experiment  a 
failure,  and  do  what  we  can  to  make  it  such.  Wo  teil 
all  8laveH>wnerB  and  slave-traders  throoghont  the  world 
that  our  moral  right  was  an  economical  and  commereiil 
wrong;  that  the  fancied  superiority  of  vrages  to  the 
whip  is  found  out  to  be  a  sheer  delusion ;  that,  aflei 
trying  the  two  systems  of  slavery  and  anti-slavery,  we 
find  slavery  decidedly  the  better  of  the  two— so  moch 
the  better  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  cob- 
peting  vrith  it.  And,  at  the  same  time,  we  encourage  oni 
planters  in  a  droning,  dawdling,  wasteful,  careless  way  of 
managing  their  estates,  which  goes  far  to  verify  the  miaer- 
abie  theory.  There  are  many  ways  of  annoying  and  iqur*  j 
ing  the  slave-owning  and  slave-trading  nations;  but  theic 
is  only  one  way  of  abolishing  slavery  effectually,  and  once 
for  all,  throughout  the  world ;  and  that  is,  to  undersell  sl&ve 
labour  in  the  open  market  of  the  world ;  to  demonstrate, 
in  fact,  that  which  our  philanthropists  have  so  often  de* 
monstrated  in  logid — that  free  labour  is  the  cheaper  of  the 
two.  And  this  we  can  never  do  while  a  particle  of  the 
British  West  India  monopoly  remains  in  our  commercul 
code ;  parent  as  monopoly  is,  not  only  of  scarcity,  dearth, 
and  uncertainty,  but  of  laziness,  carelessness,  stupidity, 
and  wastefulness.  Let  dovm  our  West  Indians  easil.T,  bj 
all  means  (the  vilified  Whig  Budget  of  1841  would  bare 
left  them  a  protection  of  50  percent.;)  give  them  legisla- 
tive facilities  for  the  supply  of  their  scanty  labour-mar* 
ket ;  abolish  all  monopolies  that  injuriously  affect  them, 
and  abridge  their  producing  power.  They  have  a  ckir 
right  to  every  aid  that  our  legislation  can  give  tbem«  to 
help  them  through  difficulties  in  which  onr  legislati«« 
has  placed  them.  But  to  admit  into  onr  commereial 
policy  the  principle  that  free  labour  is  naturally  and  in- 
trinaically  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  slave- 
labour,  is  at  once  to  give  up  the  cause  of  abolitioaism  ^^ 
a  lost  case.  If  we  are  ever  to  reform  Cnba  and  Bnii!« 
it  must  be,  not  by  at  once  irritating  their  pride,  ao^ 
betraying  our  own  jealousy  of  the  superior  adranta^ 
afforded  by  their  ^  peculiar  domestic  institutions;*'  but  br 
fairly  beating  them  in  open  market :  demonstratiag  is 
the  price  current  that  ours  is  a  more  exeeUent  way  thia 
theirs,  to  cheap  and  gainfiil  production. 
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BON  GAULTIER  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.— No.  III. 

A  moj  n*Mt  qvM  honnenr  et  doire  d*e8tre  diet  et  repnte  Bon  Gatltixr  et  bon  compaignon :  en  ce  noni)  suis  bien  vena 
t«s  bonoas  conpaignies  de  PantagraeHstes.**— Rabklais,  Prvlogue  dt  premier  litre, 

him  with  the  great  Highland  hagpipe  locked  in 
his   passionate   emhrace,  like   a  lover  drawing 
divinest  responses  from  its  ivory  lips. 
Young  Scotland. 

Less  than  a  god,  methonght,  there  could  not  dwell, 

Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell. 

That  sang  so  sweetly  and  so  well  I 
BoN  Gaultier. 

For  some  time  I  conld  not  imagine  what  sounds 
they  were  that  haunted  this  sea-huilt  retreat  of 
mine.  I  used  to  think,  as  I  awoke  in  "  the  dead 
waist  and  middle  of  the  night,"  and  heard  the  long 
and  continuous  scream,  that  the  mermen  must  he 
making  wild  work  among  the  Nereids,  and  that  it 
was  some  Lucrece  of  the  oyster-heds  running 
shrieking  away  from  a  suhmarine  Tarquin.  How- 
ever, as  the  thing  was  repeated  night  after  night, 
and  such  profligacy  among  the  children  of  Neptune 
was  not  to  he  supposed,  I  listened  more  attentively, 
and  found  that  the  strains  ascended  from  the  well- 
hole.  I  descended,  and  there  heheld  M'Pherson 
stalking  to  and  fro  in  his  night-shirt,  with  his  hag- 
pipes  under  his  arm,  his  cheeks  distended  like 
foothalls,  his  eyes  set  in  his  head,  and  his  hair 
standing  on  end.  He  was  fast  asleep ;  and,  as  I 
respected  the  divine  afilatus  that  possessed  him,  I 
retreated  without  disturbing  him.  Next  morning, 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  had  a  vision  of  Ossian, 
who  had  performed  a  beautiful  pibroch  to  him,  and 
told  him  that,  if  he  were  to  play  it  at  the  ensuing 
competition,  he  would  be  sure  of  the  first  prize. 
You  NO  Scotland. 

It  was  a  lying  prophet,  it  seems.  Tulloch  and 
he  were  not  at  one  as  to  the  Thane's  merits.  Sup- 
pose we  ask  him  for  it. 

0*Mallet. 

Are  you  mad,  Charles  ?  I  once  endured  one  of 
these  infernal  piobrachds;  hut,  as  I  live,  I  had 
rather  storm  Ciudad  Rodrigo  over  again  than 
stand  another.  I  was  in  a  nervous  fever  for  a 
fortnight  after. 

Bon  Gaultier. 

Well,  well,  we  shall  not  trouble  the  Thane  for 
the  music;  but,  suppose  he  gives  us  the  words, 

2  H 


ScsxE.~n«/fi(moro/r&tf  Ma/rteOo  Tovery  />t(A— Bon 
Gaultieb,  Young  Scotland,  aii<2  Captain  O'Mallky  at 
tabU—TnE  Thane  enten,  daneifig,  leith  haff-tjMiozen 
bUtles  is  hi$  amu. 

Young  Scotland. 

Biavo,  Thane  1  cut  me  that  caper  again ! 
O'BIalley. 

By  your  leave,  Charles.  It  is  very  beautiful,  no 
doubt,  to  see  the  Thane  perplexing  his  legs  in  that 
way,  and  jumping  from  heel  to  heel,  crossways  and 
sidewsys,  over  imaginary  broadswords;  but  the 
})0ttle8,  my  dear  fellow;  if  he  should  happen  to 
drop  tketn  in  his  enthusiasm! 

The  Thane. 

Tefil  a  fears  o'  tat,  Captain !  (Aside.)  Oigh, 
oigh,  ta  Captain's  ay  thinking  o'  ta  trink.  You 
Defer  sawtit  me  tance  Ghille  Challuim  wi'  a  punch 
powl  on  my  head,  like  Maister  Charles,  or  you'd 
no  pe  in  such  alarms  apoot  ta  tirty  pottles  o'  claret. 
BoN  Gaultier. 

You  don't  know  the  Thane,  Captain.  He's  the 
very  Perrot  of  Highland  dancers.  You  should 
have  seen  him  at  the  competition  to-day.  Heavens, 
what  dancing!  It  was  inspiration.  Something  like 
what  one  fancies  of  a  priest  of  Cybele. 
O'Mallet. 

He  carried  a  prize,  of  course? 
BoN  Gaultier. 

Hush!  Not  a  word  about  that.  You  see  his 
hand  is  at  his  beotagh  already.  Partiality,  shame- 
ful partiality,  thinks  the  Thane.  I  call  it  merely 
had  taste.  Had  I  been  one  of  the  judges  he  should 
have  carried  the  prize,  not  for  dancing  only,  but 
for  pipmg  also« 

O'Malley. 

Good  heavens !  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  he 
performs  on  that  fearful  instrument? 
Bon  Gaultier. 

I  should  say  he  was  the  Beethoven  of  pipers: 
*  true  genius.  He  never  plays  any  music  but 
his  own.  Since  the  announcement  of  the  Trien- 
nial Competition  he  has  been  in  a  sort  of  poeti- 
cal delirium.  Even  the  small-still  down  below 
has  been  neglected.    Night  and  day  have  found 

TOUXI.— j«o.  CJfXVIIl. 
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Don't  be  alanned.  He  shall  serve  up  an  English 
version.  Thane,  will  vou  sing  us  *^  The  Massacre 
oftheM'Phersonr' 

•Thb  Thane. 
Aj,  ay,  she'll  do  tat.  You  see,  Captain,  ta  poem 
I  pe  going  to  sing  is  all  apoot  ta  creat  chief  o'  ta 
clan  Fhairson.  He  was  called  ITieairshan  Mae- 
enoeh  Mae-adam  Finnhianheuck-chuloM;  tat  is, 
Fhairson  wi'  ta  heughs  like  ta  wizened  Finnan  had- 
dies.  He  was  Adam's  cnuit-son,  do  ye  see.  He 
gaed  out  on  a  spreagh  into  the  MacTavish's  coun- 
try, and  was  killed  in  a  bruilzie  wi'  an  auld  carle 
csdled  Mhic-Mac-Methuaelah.  The  Gaelic  of  the 
song  is:— 

MORTADH  MHIC-FHEAIRSHON; 
OR,  THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  MACPHERSON. 

I. 
Fhairshon  swore  a  feud 

Againet  the  elan  MTaviih; 
Marched  into  their  land, 

To  murder  and  to  rafish; 
For  he  did  resolve 

To  extirpate  the  vipers, 
With  four-and-twenty  men 

And  five-and-thirty  pipers. 

n. 
Bat  when  he  had  gone 

Half  way  down  Strath  Canaan, 
Of  his  fighting  Uil 

Just  three  were  remaining. 
They  were  all  he  had, 

To  hack  him  in  ta  pattle; 
All  the  rest  had  gone 

Off,  to  drive  ta  cattle. 

lu. 

^Fery  goot!''  cried  Fhairshon, 

*'  So  my  clan  disgraced  is ; 
Lads,  we'll  need  to  fight 

Pefore  we  touch  the  paisties. 
Here's  Mhic-Mac-Methuselah 

Coming  wi'  his  fassals. 
Gillies  seventy-three. 

And  sixty  Dhuine-wassails ! " 

IV. 

"  Coot  tay  to  yon,  sir. 

Are  not  you  ta  Fhairshon  1 
Was  you  coming  here. 

To  visit  any  person  I 
Yon're  a  plaokguard,  sir ; 

It  is  now  six  hundred 
Coot  long  years  and  more, 

Since  my  glen  was  plundered." 
v. 
**  Fat  is  tat  you  say ! 

Dare  you  cock  your  beaver ! 
I  will  teach  you,  sir, 

Fat  is  coot  pehavionr  1 
You  shall  not  exist 

For  another  day  more ; 
I  will  shoot  you,  sir. 

Or  stap  you  with  my  claymore  !*' 

VI. 

**  I  am  fery  glad 

To  learn  what  you  mention. 
Since  I  can  prevent 

Any  such  intention/' 
So  Mhic-Mac-Methuselah 

Gave  some  warlike  howls, 
Trew  his  skhian-dhu, 

An  stuck  it  in  his  powels. 
vn. 
In  this  fery  way 

Tied  ta  faliant  Fhairshon, 


Who  was  always  thought 

A  superior  person. 
Fhairshon  had  a  son. 

Who  married  Noah's  daughter, 
And  nearly  spoiled  ta  flood, 

By  trinking  up  ta  water, 
viu. 
Which  he  would  have  done^ 

I  at  least  pelieve  it. 
Had  ta  mixture  peen 

Only  half  Glenlivat. 
This  is  all  my  tale : 

Sirs,  I  hope  'tis  aewfye  t 
Here'syour  fery  coot  healths,  . 

And  tamn  ta  whisky  tuty  I 

{Help$  himself  to  a  tumUfr  ofcldTft.) 

YOUNO  SOOTLANO, 

Match  me.that,  O'Malley,  with  any  of  your  Irish 
bards! 

O'Mallst. 
Oaaian  redtvivut! 

Thb  Thanb. 
Go,  may  pe  ay !    Ta  poem's  feiy  well;  put  vuit 
till  ye  hear  me  play  ta  music*  I'll  just  pe  going  foi 
ta  pipes. 

Bon  Gaultier. 
Thank  you.  Thane;  another  time.    We  iubs; 
moderate  our  pleasures.    Meanwhile,  you  can  be 
looking  after  the  strawberriee. 
ThbTgllhe. 
Oh,  yes,  to  be  shure, — certainly.    (Atide,)  Ta 
puir  hathensy  to  pe  thinking  e'  ta  filthy  penies, 
when  they  micht  pe  hearing  ta  Martadk  Fimir* 
skoni   (£ibU.) 

G'Mallbt. 
Hold  me,  Charle%  as  you  love  me,  orl  ituU 
drop  with  laughter. 

YOUKO  SctntAKT}, 

I'm  on  the  floor.  I  wonder  Iiqw  I  oontabed 
myself. 

Bon  Gaultibb. 

£^ad,  my  boy,  it  was  well  you  did.  The  Iluse 
wears  a  knife,  and  can  uee  it;  and,  in  regard  of 
his  verses,  he  is  as  irritable  as  any  baid  from  Uomc: 
downwards. 

O'Mallet. 
Oh,  the  glorious  gravity  of  his  look  I 
Coot  tay  to  you,  sir. 
Are  not  you  ta  Fhairshon  t 
He  was  as  earnest  as  Ajax  with  Theisites.    Bas, 
you  have  a  jewel  in  that  Thane. 
Bon  Gaultier. 
A  fine  creature,  sir.     I  would  back  him  agsis-'- 
the  world  for  distilling  whisky  and  brushing  boot--. 
Proud  as  Lucifer,  but  the  most  attentive  of  ser- 
vants,—esteeming  every  member  of  her  Majestv » 
Excise,  and  every  man  of  her  royal  mcssengerHki- 
arms,  as  a  personal  foe  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  &  ^o^^ 
of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  as  you  have  seen. 
YoiTNG  Scotland. 
The  soul  of  a  Sennachie,  and  the  arm  of  a  Hn^^-' 
But  enough  of  him— -Pass  the  wine,  0"Mali«*> 
Has  any  body  seen  Coventry  Patmore's  Poems. 
Bon  Gaultieb. 
I  have  dipped  into  them.    They  are  obfiou^Iy  •* 
the  right  kind.    He  has  a  fine  eye  for  nature,  tf*- 
the  poet's  feeling  that  interfuses  it 

With  the  still  sad  music  of  bunaaity. 
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Young  Scotlattd. 
I  am  glad  that  a  new  race  of  poets  is  springing 
up.    Barring  T«nnyBon»  we  have  nothing  yet  of 
great  mark  and  likelihood.    But  there  is  promise 
and  hope ;  and  need  there  is ;  for  the  ranks  of  the 
old  lingers  are  dwindled  sorely.     Since  we  last 
met  here,  another  has  gone  to  his  rest. 
BoN  Gaultikb. 
Poor  Camphell  I  his  voice  was  all  hut  hushed, 
and,  for  the  worth  of  what  little  it  did  utter,  it 
might  have  heen  entirely  silent,  for  many  years. 
I  was  present  at  his  funeral,  Charles. 
YouNo  Scotland. 
You  were  ?    I  am  not  given  to  breaking  the 
tenth  commandment ;  but  I  envy  yon.    The  burial 
of  a  poet  in  PoetTs  Comer  is  no  common  sight. 
BoN  Gaultieb. 
I  wish  you  had  been  there,  Charles.    The  sight 
was  one  to  have  fired  your  heart.    My  presence 
was  purely  accidental.    I  happened  to  be  down  at 
Westttiinster.    The  passmg  bell  of  St.  Margaret's 
was  tolling ;  but  as  I  don't  r«member  having  ever 
passed  that  way,  without  hearing  its  mournful 
note,  I  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  it,  but  for 
the  unusual  crowd  moving  towards  the  Abbey. 
On  imiuiry',  I  found  what  was  going  forward. 
As  you  may  believe,  I  lost  no  time  in  joining  the 
crowd.    I  found  the  Abbey  filled  with  spectators 
of  all  ranks.    There^  in  that  silent  crowd,  stood 
the  highest  testimony  to  the  poet's  genius.    Some 
there  were  attracted  thither^  no  doubt,  merely  be- 
cause a  sight  was  to  be  seen.    But  it  was  a  higher 
sentiment  that  filled  that  hallowed  ground ;  a  re- 
verent homage  to  him  whose  words  had  passed 
into  their  hearts,  and  become  not  the  least  noble 
portion  of  theiiP  being.    Who  would  not  be  ambi- 
tions of  suoh  fame? 

YouNO  Scotland. 
I  see  but  few  Scotsmen  mentioned  as  having 
attended  the  funeral. 

Bon  Gaultibr. 
Ay,  CSiarles,  there  were  but  few  mentioned  in 
the  newspaper  lists ;  but,  amid  the  nameless  throng, 


stood,  with  beating  heart,  sons  and  daughters  of  tlie 
old  land  not  a  few.  What  most  touched  me,  was  to 
see  around  me  many  an  artisan,  in  whose  features 
it  was  easy  to  read  the  well-known  lineaments  of 
Scotland,  who  had  snatched  a  hurried  hour  to  be 
present  where  honour  was  done  to  the  poet  of  his 
country.  Thither  had  he  come  in  his  working- 
jacket,  rough  and  rugged,  but  his  heart  full  of 
pride  lor  the  land  that  bore  him,  and  for  the  son  that 
had  spoken  worthily  for  it.  Fair  faces  were  there, 
too, — ^the  light  of  humble  homes,— young  wives, 
with  their  infants  in  their  arms,  to  whom  they 
should  tell  in  after  years»  so  had  he  sung,  and  for 
such  deserts  had  he  been  laid,  with  honours,  in  the 
holiest  ground  within  all  this  wide  Britain. 
YouNo  Scotland. 

Would  I  had  been  there ! 

Bon  Gaultisk. 

Milman,  himself  no  mean  poet,  read  the  service ; 
that  service  which  may  at  no  time  be  listened  to 
without  emotion ;  but  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such 
circumstances,  how  solemn !  As  he  read,  the  day, 
which  had  been  lowering,  grew  darker  and  darkeiv 
and  when  the  requiem  mourned  along  the  echoing 
roof,  and  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  earth,  a 
solemn  shadow  thickened  over  the  spot»  which  was 
made  more  sad  and  solemn,  by  a  wan  and  sickly 
beam  that  struggled  in  from  a  side  window.  Then, 
as  the  mimic  thunder  of  the  organ  rolled  away,  by 
one  of  those  strange  coincidences  which  are  often 
observed  in  nature,  a  low  peal  of  thunder  murmured 
along  the  heavens  without,  carrying  the  thought  far, 
far  away  from  this  dim  spot  of  earth  to  the  great 
unfathomed  world  beyond. 

YovNO  Scotland. 

Nature  is  ever  the  greatest  poet.    What  are  the 
best  of  us  but  its  poor  interpreters?    But,  Bon, 
surely  you  caught  an  inspiration  from  this  soene ! 
BoN  Gaultibr. 

As  I  stood  there,  leaning  against  Dryden's  tomb, 
some  feelings  passed  across  my  heart»  which  ga- 
thered themselves  into  the  form  of  words.  Such 
as  they  are^  you  shall  have  them. 


THE  INTERMENT  OF  THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

See,  what  eagar  throngs  are  pouring  inwards  from  the  busy  street ! 

Lo,  the  Abbey's  hush  is  broken  with  the  stir  of  many  feet ! 

Hark  I  St.  Alargaret's  bell  is  tolling,  but  it  is  no  common  clay, 

To  that  dull  and  rueftil  anthem,  shall  be  laid  in  dust  to-day  ! 

In  yon  Minster's  hallowed  comer,  where  the  bards  and  sages  rest, 

Is  a  silent  chamber  waiting  to  receive  another  guest. 

There  is  sadness  in  the  heavens,  and  a  veil  against  the  sun ; 

Who  shall  mourn  so  well  as  Nature  when  a  poet's  course  is  run  ? 

Let  ns  in  and  join  the  gazers,  meek  of  heart  and  bare  of  brow, 

For  the  shadows  of  the  mighty  dead  are  hovering  o'er  us  now. 

Sonis  that  kept  their  trust  immortal,  dwelling  from  the  herd  apart, 

Souls  that  wrote  their  noble  being  deep  into  a  nation's  heart, 

Names  that,  on  great  England's  forehead,  are  the  jewels  of  her  pride, 

Brother  Scot,  be  proud,  a  brother  soon  shall  slumber  by  their  side  ! 

Ay,  thy  cheek  is  flushing  redly,  tears  are  crowding  to  thine  eyes, 

And  thy  heart,  like  mine,  is  rushing  back  where  Scotland's  mountains  rise  : 

ThoQ,  like  me,  hast  seen  another  grave  would  suit  our  poet  welli 

Greenly  braided  by  the  breckan,  in  a  lonely  Highland  dell. 

Looking  on  the  solemn  waters  of  a  mighty  inland  sea. 

In  the  shadow  of  a  mountain,  where  the  lonely  eagles  be  : 

Then  hast  seen  the  kindly  heather  bloom  around  his  simple  bed, 

Heard  the  looh  and  torrent  mingle  dirges  for  the  poet  dead ; 

Brother,  thou  hast  seen  him  lying,  as  it  is  thy  hope  to  lie, 

Looking,  ftom  the  soil  of  Scotland,  up  into  a  Scottish  sky  ! 

It  may  be,  such  grave  were  better, — ^better,  rain  and  dew  should  fall, 

Tears  of  hopeful  love  to  freshen  Nature's  ever-verdant  pall ; 
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Better  that  the  sun  should  kindle  on  his  graye  in  golden  smiles. 
Better  than,  in  palsied  glimmer,  stray  along  these  sculptured  aisles ; 
Better  after  times  should  find  him, — ^to  his  rest  in  homage  bound, — 
Lying  in  the  land  that  bore  him,  with  its  glories  piled  around  ! 
Such,  at  least,  must  be  the  fkney  that  in  such  a  time  must  start^- 
For  we  loTe  our  country  dearly,—- in  eaoh  burning  Scottish  heart ; 
Yet  a  rest  so  great,  so  noble,  as  awaits  the  minstrel  here, 
'Mong  the  best  of  England's  children,  can  be  no  unworthy  bier. 
Hark  !  a  rush  of  feet !    They  bear  him,— him,  the  singer,  to  his  tomb ; 
Yonder  what  of  him  is  mortal  lies  beneath  yon  sable  plume. 
Tears  along  mine  eyes  are  rushing,  but  the  proudest  tears  they  be, 
That  on  manly  eyes  may  gather,— tears,  'twere  never  shame  to  see ; 
Tears  that  water  lofty  purpose ;  tears  of  welcome  to  the  fame 
Of  the  bard  that  hath  ennobled  Scotland's  dear  and  noble  name. 
Sadder,  sadder,  let  the  anthem  yearn  aloft  in  waUing  strain, 
Not  for  him,  for  he  is  happy,  but  for  us  and  all  our  pain  ! 
Louder,  louder,  let  the  organ  like  a  seraph  anthem  roll. 
Hymning  to  its  home  of  glory  our  departed  brother's  soul ! 
He  has  laid  him  down  to  slumber,  to  awake  to  nobler  trust. 
Giro  his  firame  to  kindred  ashes,  earth  to  e&rth,  and  dust  to  dust ! 
Louder  yet,  and  yet  more  loudly  let  the  organ's  thunder  rise  ! 
Hark  I  a  louder  thunder  answers,  deepening  inwards  to  the  skies,— 
Heaven's  majestic  diapason,  pealing  on  firom  east  to  west, 
Never  grander  music  anthem'd  poet  to  his  home  of  rest ! 


YOUHO  SCOTIAMD. 

I  see  and  feel  it  all  about  me, — ^the  Abbey,  the 
crowd,  the  organ,  the  one  narrow  grare,  all  fading 
out  before  a  majestic  vision  of  the  Highlands,  and 
a  little  knoll  kept  ever  green  by  a  bright-eyed 
mountain  stream.  Bon,  I  thank  you  for  this  stir- 
ring of  my  heart.  You  have  struck  the  true  note ; 
a  psean  of  triumph,  and  no  weak  wailing  for  death, 
and  the  conquest  of  this  frail  house  of  clay  by  the 
inevitable  hours.  Of  all  poor  things,  a  maudlin 
monody  for  "  ripe  fruit  seasonably  gathered"  is 
the  poorest. 

BoN  Gaultieb. 

And  most  especially  out  of  place  for  one  who 
leaves  such  records  of  his  genius  behind  him. 
Weep  for  crushed  hearts  and  baffled  endeavours, 
weep  for  young  lives  blighted,  weep  for  the  **  break- 
ing hearts  that  will  not  break," — but  ask  not  one 
tear  of  lamentation  for  the  poet  that  passes  hence 
in  the  fulness  of  his  years  and  his  renown. 

Is  he  dead,  whose  glorious  mind 

Lifts  thine  on  high  ! 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind, 

Is  not  to  die. 

O'Mallby. 

Charles,  my  dear  fellow,  you're  stopping  the 
bottle. 

YouNO  Scotland. 

Confound  you,  O'Malley,  you  will  never  let  one 
break  out  into  a  decent  bit  of  enthusiasm.     I'll 
promise  you,  nobody  will  think  you  worth  a  mo- 
nody, when  you  go  to  grass. 
O'Malley. 

At  all  events,  I  hope  you  won't.    That  species 
of  immortality,  at  least,  I  trust  I  shall  escape. 
YouKo  Scotland. 

You  know  very  well  you  do  no  such  thing. 
You  would  give  a  quarter's  pay  to  ensure  an  elegy 
from  my  pen.  But  I  shall  not  indite  one  couplet ; 
or  if  my  natural  kindliness  of  heart  should  so  far 
overcome  me,  what  I  do  write  shall  be  in  the  oldest 
stock  fashion.  Your  housekeeper,  poetically  ab- 
stracted in  the  person  of  Pity,  shall  flourish  a 
square  yard  of  cambric  through  the  lines;  tear 
and  bier  shall  rhyme,  of  course ;  and  if  I  vary  the 
picture  At  ftU,  it  shall  only  be  by  hringing  in  your 


publisher  and  tailor,  mingling  their  tears  above 
your  urn  ;  the  one  at  the  thought  of  your  unsde^ 
able  works,  and  the  other  in  remembrance  of  a 
long  arrear  of  unpaid-for  pantaloons. 
BoN  Gaultibr. 

Quite  a  study  for  a  sculptor !  There  are  worse, 
now,  in  Westminster  HaU,  among  the  specimens 
of  what  British  art  can  do  in  the  way  of  fitting 
decoration  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
Heaven  forbid  that  noble  pile  should  fall  into  tlw 
hands  of  such  decorators ! 

YouNo  Scotland. 

Are  they,  then,  so  very  incapable? 
BoN  Gaultier. 

Certainly,  if  what  is  there  collected  be  any  eti- 
dence  of  what  they  can  do.  Chancers  like  old 
clotheamen.  Bacons  with  faces  as  vacant  of  mean- 
ing as  the  artist's  own,  and  Miltons  on  whose 
brows  the  light  of  sacred  song  never  beamed,  aie 
there  by  the  gross ;  as  portraits,  worthless,  and  ai 
ideals,  beneath  remark.  And  in  the  historical  sub- 
jects, both  in  statuary  and  in  fresco^  there  is  more 
matter  for  merriment  than  admiration !  abun- 
dance of  clever  handling,  good  colour,  and  tolerable 
drawing ;  but,oh,  the  lack  of  mind,of  the  soul  of  art! 
YouNa  Scotland. 

It  is  the  prevailing  want  of  the  time.  Dexter- 
ous artisanship  meets  us  every  where ;  but  creative 
power,  how  rare !  Surely,  however,  there  are  some 
exceptions? 

BON  GAULTIfiR. 

Unquestionably.  But  it  is  unpleasant  to  think 
how  few.  A  picture  or  a  statue  by  a  great  master, 
once  seen,  is  a  thing  that  lives  before  you  for  ever : 
but,  although  it  is  not  many  days  since  I  examined 
the  works  in  Westminster  Hall,  there  are  not  half 
a  dozen  of  them  of  which  I  retain  almost  any  im- 
pression. One  or  two,  however,  I  do  remember, 
and  that  moet  vividly ;  for  example,  ^  Tkt  Eo^ 
Skyer,"  by  John  Bell. 

Young  Scotland. 

A  glorious  subject !     How  b  it  treated  ? 
BoN  Gaultier. 

With  a  life  and  energy  truly  great.  Imagine  a 
son  of  the  mountain,  **  more  than  common  tall," 
with  a  frame  in  which  every  fuusde  has  been 
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trained  by  exercise  to  its  right  strength  and  true 
proportion.  His  bow  has  sent  its  bloody  message 
to  the  bird  of  the  sun,  soaring  yonder  among  the 
clouds.  This  is  the  moment  the  artist  hi^  chosen. 
The  bow  is  still  held  aloft ;  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  are  still  fixed  in  the  action  that  bent  the 
string.  You  can  almost  hear  the  rush  of  the  arrow 
throngh  the  air,  as  his  eye  watches  it  sliding  eagerly 
upwards.  You  fed  certain  that  it  is  changed  with 
death :  yonder  eye  and  arm  fail  not  of  their  aim. 
Young  Scotland. 

Yon  interest  me.  **  Another  more  excellent  in- 
stance !    Come.  ** 

BoN  Gaultier. 

In  quite  another  vein,  full  of  beauty,  tendemessy 
and  grace,  as  the  other  is  all  vigour  and  life,  is 
Foley's  Ino  and  the  Infant  BaeehuSf  a  very  poem 
in  niarble ;  so  classical,  that  it  looks  as  if  it  had 
emanated  from  the  hsind  and  brain  of  a  Greek. 
Simple  and  perfect, — I  cannot  say  what  it  is  that 
makes  its  excellenoe.  It  is  nothing  to  tell  yon  of 
the  beauty  of  Ino's  form,  the  delicate  grace  of  the 
bosom,  and  the  perfect  waist,  swelling  into  the 
^Mainty  rounds"  of  the  lower  limbs,  or  of  the 
tranquil  joy  that  plays  upon  her  features,  as  the 
young  Bacchus,  crowing  with  delight,  grasps  with 
his  tiny  fingers  towards  the  bunch  of  grapes  which 
she  shakes  before  him.  You  look  at  the  figures,  and 
believe  that  they  are  the  very  Ino  and  the  very 
Bacchus. 

Young  Scotland. 

You  could  not  give  it  higher  praise.  O'Malley, 
help  yourself,  and  don't  yawn  in  that  Ogresque 
way,  if  you  please. 

Bon  Gaultier. 

Next  to  this,  for  poetiy  of  conception,  and  com- 
pleteness in  execution,  I  should  place  StephanofPs 
fresco  of  **  The  €Mdm  Age^  which  is  typified  rather 
queerly  by  a  couple  of  rosy  urchins,  one  sucking  a 
bnnch  of  grapes  most  vigorously,  the  other  lying 
fast  asleep,  ^  with  purple-stained  mouth,"  and  hug- 
ging another  half-munched  cluster  under  his  left 
arm.  An  ivy  garland  peeping  out  from  his  hair  en* 
riches  the  colour  delightfully.  The  whole  is  most  de- 
licately touched,  with  all  the  abandonment  of  Pou»- 
sin's  Infant  Bacchanals,  but  with  a  finer  sentiment. 
Young  Scotland. 

Come,  come,  Bon,  if  the  Exhibition  contains 
these,  and  one  or  two  such  like,  we  have  no  cause 
to  complain.  First-rate  genius  does  not  start  up 
like  mushrooms,  fast  and  plentiful.  I  see  by  the 
catalogue  that  the  artists  are  mostly  young  men, 
who  have  their  fame  yet  to  win.  Etty,  Eastlake, 
Herbert,  and  other  high  names,  have  kept  back, 
&nd  these  efforts  at  all  events  show  pluck  and 
honourable  ambition. 

Bon  Gaultieb. 

Granted.  Only  I  wish  I  saw  these  qualities 
more  strongly  backed  by  ideas.  The  same  poverty 
of  these  stares  at  you  from  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Of  all  the  many  hundred  pictures  there, 
how  few  are  there  that  will  live !  Cleverness  there 
is  in  abundance,  up  to  the  point  where  mere 
cleverness  will  not  suffice ;  but  in  the  higher  pro- 
perties of  art, — invention  and  poetical  sentiment^ 
—they  are  sadly  deficient. 


Young  Scotland. 

Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  want  of  encourage* 
ment  to  art  of  the  highest  kind. 
Bon  Gaultier. 

I  cannot  think  so  meanly  of  our  artists,  as  to 
believe  so.  No !  If  a  great  thought  is  in  a  man,  it 
will  out— -no  matter  whether  the  world  welcome  it 
or  not.  Genius  works  in  and  for  itself  first  of  all. 
Let  fame  or  wealth  follow,  if  they  will.  But  let 
us  give  O'Malley  a  chance.  He  is  dropping  asleep. 
Tell  me  what  are  the  race  of  novelists  about?  Have 
you  read  Whittfriars  ? 

Young  Scotland. 

As  in  duty  bound.  I  was  informed,  that  it  was 
the  greatest  work  of  historical  fiction  which  the 
world  had  seen  since  the  days  of  Scott,  and  that 
this  same  WhUefriart  was  to  be  the  Wanerl^  of  the 
new  generation.  1  wish  the  critic,  who  told  me  so^ 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea  for  his  pains  \ 
Bon  Gaultijsr. 

Is  it  so  very  bad  ? 

Young  Scotland. 

Not  bad  enough  to  laugh  at  Three-fourths  of 
our  acquaintances  might  have  written  it,  but  the 
remaining  quarter  would  inevitably  have  chal- 
lenged to  the  duello  any  man  who  taxed  them  with 
the  authorship.  It  is  in  the  Horace  Smith  style, 
with  a  dash  of  Ainsworth  infused  to  give  vitality 
to  the  ponderous  material ;  and,  to  crown  all,  tlie 
hero  is  an  importation  firom  G.  P.  R.  James  of 
prolific  notoriety. 

Bon  Gaultier. 

The  mixture  must  be  a  strange  one !  I  presume, 
as  usual,  there  is  slashing  work  made  with  his- 
tory. 

Young  Scotland. 

You  shall  judge  how  Clio  sufibrs.  One  of  the 
earliest  London  scenes,  is  a  drinking  party  in 
Alsatia,  where  are  assembled  on  terms  of  the 
best  fellowship,  Charles  the  Second,  Buckingham, 
Rochester,  Titus  Gates,  Claude  Duval  the  high- 
wayman, and  Colonel  Blood,  who  is  the  Amphi- 
tryon of  the  feast.  Of  course  Nell  Gwynn  breaks 
in  upon  them,  like  Mrs.  Nesbitt  in  the  play,  dis- 
guised as  an  officer,  in  order  to  win  a  wager  from 
my  Lady  Castlemaine ! 

O'Malley. 
O  come,  Charley,  no  humbug!— You  don't 
mean  to  say  there  is  any  such  scene  in  the  book  ? 
Young  Scotland. 

May  Sir  Robert  Peel  smash  our  banking  system, 
if  it  be  not  there  in  black  and  white !  Then  there 
is  an  old  house  tenanted  by  Blood,  constructed  on 
exactly  the  same  model  with  that  which  friend 
Ainsworth  designed  for  the  private  residence  of 
Jonathan  Wild.  It  is  complete  even  to  the  well- 
hole,  down  which,  in  this  instance.  Lady  Howard 
makes  her  final  exit  A  very  neat  little  Pare 
auz  Ceffs  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Charles,  who 
uses  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  violent  attack 
on  the  person  of— whom,  think  you  ? 
O'Mallet 

The  widow  of  Barebones^  mayhap  ? 
Young  Scotland. 

Quite  as  credible  as  th^  9ther,~The  daughter 
of  Au»erxon  Svdney  I 
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Bojf  Gaultier. 
'    Monitroas  I 

YouNo  Scotland. 

You  may  well  eay  so.  Young  Master  James— 
I  mean  Mervyn— of  coune  intexferes,  and  sayes 
the  lady.  After  this  follows  a  most  disgusting 
story,  which  has  not  eren  the  merit  of  originality, 
as  it  is  a  barefiwed  pilfer  from  ^*  Measure  for 
Measure,"  hut  which  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced merely  for  the  purpose  of  blackening  the 
character  of  Charles.  Altogether,  it  is  as  woful 
nonsense  as  erer  reached  a  second  edition. 
BoK  Gaultier. 

Who  has  the  credit  of  compounding  it  ? 
YouNO  Scotland. 

Oh,  sir,  no  one  is  to  know  that !  There  is  a  pert 
little  preface,  with  an  announcement  that  it 
pleaseth  our  new  Junius  to  wear  his  mask ;  that 
he  is  neither  "<  So-and-so,"  nor  "^  What-d'y«-eall. 
'em,"  but  simply  and  distinctly  ^^the  author" 
One  thing  is  perfectly  clear ;  the  said  author  is  an 
egregious  Cockney. 

Bon  Gaultier, 

Let  us  leave  him  to  his  slumbers.  Now,  Charles, 
what  will  you  give  me  if  I  shall  introduce  you  to 
a  truly  congenial  spirit ;  a  brave,  chivalrous  soul, 
boiling  with  the  glorious  sympathies  of  the  past ; 
a  man  who  speaks  out  as  a  man  ought,  but  as  few 
Will  venture  to  do  in  these  degenerate  days ;  a  soul 
with  the  stamp  of  Bayard's  cross  upon  it ;  a  cava- 


lier that  might  have  charged  side  by  side  vith 
Prince  Rupert  at  MarsUm  Moorl  Think  yon 
such  a  character  can  be  found  at  present  in  tlir 
ranks  of  Young  England  ? 

Young  Sootlako. 

To  make  good  the  prophecies  of  Ctmmffdf  ?  I 
hardly  think  it  The  time  has  oome^  perhaps; 
but  where  is  the  man  ? 

BoN  GAuunsB. 

Here.  In  this  volume  called ''Hi6tob]cFa5CU«,'' 
by  the  Honourable  George  Sydney  Smythe,  the 
fblfilment  of  the  oracle  b^ins.  The  new  party  in 
the  south  may  be  sneered  at  by  mere  men  of  cir- 
cumstance, may  be  misunderstood  by  the  millioiu 
and  undervalued  by  the  trading  politician ;  but  if 
it  contains  within  its  ranks  many  such  spirits  m 
this,  the  new  generation  will  as  infallibly  orer- 
top  the  old,  as  the  falcon  soars  higher  than  the 
owl. 

YouNo  Scotland. 

By  the  bones  of  Claverhouse,  you  amaie  ni6 1 
BoN  Gaultxsb. 

Listen  now  to  this.  I  shall  give  you  qom  of 
Mr.  Smythe's  prose ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  hare 
not  read  it.  Prose,  with  such  poetry  interspenedt 
is  as  tasteless  as  applo-partngs.  O'Malley,  befoie 
I  begin,  have  the  kindness  to  remove  that  knife 
out  of  our  friend's  way :  he  has  a  playful  habit  of 
slashing  about  him  in  his  excitement,  which  I  nr 
ther  eschew.    Thank  you.    Now,  then,  for— 


Beautiful,  exceedingly. 


MARY  STUART—HER  LAST  PRAYER. 


A  kmelj  mourner  kaeels  in  prayer,  before  the  Virgiii*B  fane, 

With  white  hands  crossed  for  J^sa's  sake,  so  her  prayer  may  not  be  vain. 

Wan  is  her  cheek,  and  very  pale  ;  her  yoice  is  low  and  faint ; 

And  tears  are  in  her  eyes,  the  while  she  makes  her  humble  plaint. 

0,  little  could  yon  deem,  from  her  sad  and  lowly  mien, 

That  she  was  enee  the  Bride  of  France,  and  still  is  Scotland's  C^een  t 

II. 
O,  Mary,  Mother !    M&ry,  Mother !  be  my  help  and  stay ! 
Be  with  me  still,  as  thou  hast  been,  and  strengthen  me  to-day ! 
For  many  a  time,  with  heavy  heart,  all  weary  of  its  grief, 
I  solace  sought,  in  thy  blest  thought,  and  cTer  found  relief: 
For  thou,  too,  wert  a  Queen  on  earth,  and  men  were  harsh  to  thee. 
And  cruel  things  and  rude  they  said,  as  they  have  said  of  me. 

YouNo  Scotland.  I  Bon  Gaulti&r. 


There  are  better  things  than  even  thi?.    ListfS. 


III. 


0  gentlemen  of  Scotland !  0  cavaliers  of  France ! 

How  each  and  all  had  grasped  his  sword,  and  seised  his  angry  lanee, 

If  ladye  love,  or  sister  dear,  or  nearer,  dearer  bride. 

Had  been  tike  me,  your  friendless  Liege,  insulted  and  belied  I 

But  these  are  sinful  thoughts^  and  sad — I  should  not  mind  me  now. 

Of  faith  forsworn,  or  broken  pledge,  or  false  or  fruitless  tow  I 

IV. 

But  rather  pray — sweet  Mary — my  sins  may  be  forgiren ! 

And  less  severe  than  on  the  earth,  my  judges  proTe  in  heaven. 

For  stem  and  solemn  men  have  said, — God's  vengeance  will  be  shown. 

And  fearful  will  the  penance  be  on  the  sins  which  I  have  done ! 

And  yet,  albeit  my  sins  be  great, — Oh  Mary,  Mother  dear, 

Ner  to  Knox,  nor  to  false  Murray,  the  Judos  will  then  give  ear. 


Yes  1  it  was  wrong  and  thoughtless,  when  first  I  came  from  France, 

to  lead  eounate,  or  minuet,  or  lighter,  gayer  dance. 

Yeil  it  was  wrong  and  thoughtless,  to  wile  whole  hoon  away 

In  dark  and  gloomy  HoIyrooU  with  some  Italian  lay. 

Bark  men  would  scowl  their  hate  at  me,  and  I  have  heard  them  tetl| 

How  the  Just  Lord  God  of  Israel  had  stricken  Jcsabel  I 
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Bat  thou — dear  Mary — Mary  mine !  hast  ever  looked  the  same, 

With  pleasant  mien  and  smile  serene  on  her  who  bore  thy  name. 

Oh,  grant  that,  when  anon  I  go  to  death,  I  may  not  see 

Nor  axe,  nor  bloek,  nor  headsman  — but  Thee^  and  only  Thee  t 

How  'tudll  be  told,  in  coming  times,  how  Mary  gaTe  hear  graoe 

To  die,  M  Stnart**Gaifle  ahonld  die^of  Charlemagne'A  fearless  race ! 


Yotmo  Scotland. 
I'll  trouble  yon  for  that  rolume — 

Bon  Gaultier. 
Tell  me  first  what  you  think  of  that. 

YotJNo  Scotland. 
He  has  nipped  one  of  my  best  ballads  in  the  bud ; 
that's  all.    Hand  it  over,  will  you? 
Bon  GAtJLTiER. 
Now,  here  is  another  glorious  passage,  full  of — 

YouNo  Scotland. 
Confound   you,  Bon  !      Stand   and  deliver  ! 
C Seizes  the  hook.  J 

Bon  Gaultier. 
He*8  quiet  for  the  next  half-hour.    I  like  to 
make  him  jealous.     Now,  O'Malley,  let  us  have  a 
quiet  chat  about  politics.    What  do  you  think  of 
Uie  present  government? 

O'Malley. 
I'm  an  Orangeman. 

Bon  Gaultier. 
Well? 

O^Malley. 
I  intend  to  join  the  Repealers.    Batoon  me.  Sir, 
bat  these  English  are  carrying  things  with  rather  too 
high  a  hand !  They  seem  resolved  to  carry  Ireland  at 
the  mere  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and  as  for  you 
Scotch  folks, — (I  hope  Charles  Edward  does  not 
hear  me,) — they  know  very  well  that  you  will 
swallow  any  bolus  they  are  pleased  to  administer, 
without  wincing.    Til  tell  you  what,  Bon,  it  is 
something,  now-a-days,  to  call  yourself  an  Irish- 
man, for,  right  or  wrong,  our  pluck  is  past  denial ; 
but  I  had  just  as  lief  be  called  a  spaniel  as  a  Scot. 
BoN  Gaultier. 
Has  England  no  spaniels  ? 

O'Malley. 
Yes ;  but  she  has  mastiffs  also  :  dogs  of  the 
surly  old  Saxon  breed,  who  will  take  a  bull  by  the 
nose  as  blithely  as  they  would  worry  a  rat.  Have 
you  one  of  that  breed  extant  among  you?  If  so, 
it  is  clear  that  his  bark  has  never  been  heard  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

BoN  Gaultier. 
We  bite,  not  bark. 

O'Malley. 
Bite,  indeed!  Deuce  a  tooth  have  you  exhi- 
bited since  the  Forty-five,  and  the  century  is  well 
nigh  come  to  its  completion.  Mark  me,  now, — I 
am  all  for  peace  and  good  fellowship,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  should  be  loth  to  see  the  day  when 
the  kine  of  Northumberland  were  as  cheap  and 
plentiful  in  the  Grassmarket  as  strawberries.  But 
did  either  Scotland  or  Ireland  resign  their  national 
privileges,  so  as  to  give  this  domineering  England 
a  right  of  sovereignty  over  us? 

Young  Scotland  (reading,) 

^Tben  ontspake   gallant  Claverhonse,  and  his   soul 

thiiird  wild  and  high ; 
And  he  showed  the  king  his  subjects,  and  he  prayed  him 

not  to  fly. 


0h  never  yet  was  Gaptain  so  dauntless  as  Dundee ; 
He  has  sworn  to  ehase  the  Hollander  back  to  his  Zuyder- 

O'Malley. 
Yea  should  get  that  lad  into  the  House  of  Com* 
mons.  He'd  do  more  for  you  than  fifty  sluggards. 
Just  look  what  these  English  fellows  do.  If  Scot- 
land is  to  be  stripped  of  any  of  her  national  privi- 
leges, they  are  in  their  places  to  a  man ;  but  let 
any  measure  of  undoubted  national  benefit  be  in- 
troduced, such  as  your  Heritable  Securities  Bill, 
and  the  House  is  counted  out  I  Then  they  consider 
London,  not  only  as  the  seat  of  government, 
(though  a  legal  parliament  might  be  held  quite  as 
well  in  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  or  Oxford,)  but  as  the 
central  point  of  the  three  kingdoms,  which  is  to 
absorb  the  national  institutions  of  the  whole.  Ac- 
cordingly, from  the  public  purse,  to  which  we  all 
contribute  in  common,  come  these  munificent 
grants  which  make  it  the  city  of  palaces,  whilst 
the  other  capitals  are  refused  a  single  farthing. 
What  has  government  done  for  the  promotion  ii 
the  fine  arts  in  Scotland? 

BoN  Gaultier. 
Nothing. 

O'Malley. 
Take  a  look  at  the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar 
Square.     What  have  they  done  for  your  public 
libraries? 

BoN  Gaultier. 
Nothing.    Our  great  national  library,  the  Advo-> 
cates',  is  supported  by  the  assessment  of  the  brief- 
less, 

O'Malley. 
Take  a  look   at  the  British  Museum.    What 
have  they  done  for  your  charitable  institutions  ? 
BoN  Gaultier, 
Nothing.     The  Royal  Infirmary  exists  on  the 
tenure  of  private  charity,  and  the  fees  exacted 
from  the  starving  students. 

0*Mallby. 
Look  at  the  London  Hospital.    Where  are  your 
officers  of  state  ? 

Bon  Gaultier. 
Abolished,  without  salaries,  or  in  London. 

O'Malley. 
Where  are  your  Boards  of  Custom  and  Excise  ? 

Bon  Gaultier. 
In  London. 

O'Malley. 
Where  will  your  banking  system  be  thb  time 
next  year  ? 

BoN  Gaultier. 
In  nubibuSy  with  last  winter's  snow. 

O'Malley. 
Now,  it  strikes  me  that  we  manage  things  rather 
better  in  Ireland.  A  word  in  your  ear.  Notwith- 
standing all  their  bravado,  the  English  are  in  con- 
siderable apprehension  of  the  volcano  beneath  our 
soil,  aud,  therefore,  they  are  somewhat  sliy  of 
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driving  matters  to  extremity.  We  have  neTer 
ceased  for  a  moment  to  harp  upon  our  grievances; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  we  are  ten  times  better 
off  than  you  are.  Our  exemptions  are  remarkable ; 
we  have  no  Income  Tax;  Dublin  has  a  yice-regal 
court ;  and  we  have  annual  grants  of  money,  ay, 
and  large  ones,  too,  for  our  public  works  and  hos- 
pitals. The  Scottish  Episcopalians,  a  body  almost 
Quixotic  in  their  loyalty,  are  about  to  build  a  col- 
lege. Do  you  think  they  will  get  any  assistance 
from  the  Government  ?  Not  one  penny,  though 
Gladstone  is  in  the  Cabinet;  and  yet  the  very  same 
Government  do  not  hesitate  to  give  an  enormous 
sum  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Popish 
seminary  at  Maynooth. 

BoN  Gaultibr. 

So  far  as  interest  goes,  it  is  certainly  better  to 
be  a  Papist  and  Anabaptist  in  Ireland  than  an 
Episcopalian  in  Scotland.  Our  bishops  have  no  JU^ 
gium  Donumy  whilst  I  observe  that  £40,000  a-year 
are  voted  for  your  Protestant  Dissenting  clergy. 
O'Malley. 

Of  course,  because  you  never  made  a  row  about 
it.  We  Irish  have  too  much  sense  to  quarrel  over 
our  bread  and  butter.  We  know  very  well  that  it 
is  for  our  common  interest  to  get  as  much  money 
into  the  country,  and  to  keep  it  as  long  as  we  can; 
but  you  Scotch  have  a  different  notion. 
BoN  Gaultier. 

A  most  insane  one,  certainly.  Some  of  us  are 
idiots  enough  to  grumble,  because  our  judges  have 
retired  salaries.  My  wish  is,  that  the  venerable 
gentlemen  may  live  as  long  as  Methuselah,  or,  at 
least,  until  they  see  a  different  order  of  things 


established,  which  must  be  when  the  old  Scottish 
spirit  is  fairly  roused. 

O'Mallet. 

Are  you  sure  that  it  has  not  departed? 
Young  Sootlamd. 

Who  dares  dream  of  that?  So  long  as Mebo« 
holds  the  heart  of  the  Bruce,  or  Blair-Athole  tlie 
ashes  of  Dundee,  or  Dryburgh  the  bones  of  Scott, 
I  will  not  believe  that  the  old  country  can  foi^get 
her  pristine  greatness.  What !  when  there  is 
hardly  a  field  that  has  not  drunk  the  blood  of  oor 
ancestors,  all  battling  for  their  ancient  freedom— 
not  a  mountain  that  has  not  seen  the  Ruddy  lion 
stream  free  in  the  winds  of  heaven — not  a  riTer 
that  hss  not  carried  the  red  tidings  of  baffled  inn- 
sion  to  the  sea — shall  we  permit  our  old  natioDiIity 
to  perish,  and  walk  at  the  heeb  of  England  u 
tamely  as  a  rated  cur  ?  No,  gentlemen !  I  for  one 
stand  by  the  Union  treaty;  but  I  will  fight  for  it 
against  aggression,  word  by  word,  and  claiue  by 
clause ;  and  woe,  say  I,  to  the  man  who  vioUtes  it 
in  a  tittie,  be  he  prince^  peer,  or  minister.  Thank 
God,  sir,  there  is  yet  a  sting  in  the  leaf  of  the  rag- 
ged thistle ! 

BoN  GAULnSR. 

Amen;  and  now  no  more  on't.  Charles,  if  you 
will  not  part  with  Smythe's  volume,  read  ub  an- 
other stanza  or  two.  It  may  allay  your  excite- 
ment a  littie;  and  such  poetry  as  that  b  well  worth 
being  listened  to. 

Youiro  Scotland. 

Here  is  the  latter  part  of  **  The  Loyalist  of  the 
Vend^."  You  are  to  understand  that  young  Henii 
de  la  Rochejaquelein  is  the  speaker : — 


The  King, —  I  saw  the  accursed  cap  on  his  anointed  head; 

And  scoff,  and  scorn,  and  jibe,  and  jest,  and  mocking  words  were  said: 

Bnt  he  took  the  nearest  hand,  and  he  hud  it  on  his  breast. 

And  he  bade  it  count  the  pulses,  and  bade  it  thence  learn  rest. 

The  Queen,— her  proud  lip  curled  with  scorn  through  all  those  fierce  alarms. 
Till  Santerre  came  beside  her  with  the  Dauphin  in  his  arms ; 
TAai,  her  mien  grew  still  and  stately,  though  she  shook  in  every  limb : 
Her  fear  was  for  her  infant,  her  calmness  was  for  him. 

And  then  and  there  I  swore  Santerre  should  me  that  bitter  wrong; 
And  then  and  there  I  swore  Santerre  should  learn  my  name  ere  long; 
And  that  this  year  should  Paris  hear  of  the  loyal  hearts  and  true, 
In  the  Vendue,  and  the  Bonrbonais,  and  the  woodlands  of  Poitou. 

Now,  swore  I  right  or  swore  I  wrong,  it  is  for  you  to  show, 
For  here  is  the  white  standard,  and  yonder  is  the  foe : — 
And  by  your  aid,  that  oath  I  made, — oh,  keep  it  as  your  own, — 
May  yet  restore,  like  Joan  of  yore,  the  Lilies  and  the  Throne. 

Your  pardons,  Sirs,— >  the  rebel  stirs, — his  vanguard  is  at  hand. 
Let  others  will,  let  me  fiilfil  what  orders  you  command ; 
What  if  my  years  are  but  nineteen,  oh,  think  what  I  have  seen : 
Oh,  think  of  that  insulted  King,  and  of  that  Hero  Queen. 

Then  follow  me,  where'er  it  be,  I  make  into  the  foe — 

And  if  I  flinch,  or  fail  one  inch,  then  straightway  strike  me  low ; 

And  if  I  fall,  swear  one  and  all,  ye  will  avenge  my  loss. 

Now,  Charge  I  for  De  la  Rochejaquelein,  for  the  Heart,  and  for  the  Cross  t 

used  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  that  scamp,  vitb 
his  long  hair  and  bludgeon.    Is  he  extinct  ? 
BoN  Gaultibiu 
Not  a  bit  of  him.    He  ia  tacri^tig  away  at  no 
allowance  in  the  train  of  Joinville ;  a  very  com- 
petent leader,  if  all  accounts  be  true. 
O'Malley. 
I  hope  Abd-el-Kader  will  give  their  jackets  » 
sufficient  dusting. 


Never  better  ballad  started  from  the  heroic 
forge! 

BoN  Gaultisr. 
Admirable  indeed  1      You  must  look  to  your 
laurels  now,  Charles,  for  this  is  a  formidable  com- 
petitor.     Let  no  man  henceforward  deny  that 
Young  England  has  its  thews  and  sinews. 
O'Malley. 
What  the  deuce  is  Young  France  doing  ?     We 
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YOUKG  SomjiKD. 
Leave  him  alone  for  that !  Bat  a  second  Young 
Fnnoe  has  arisen.  The  Legitimist  party  is  putting 
forth  its  strength  for  Henry  of  Bordeaux.  The 
next  occupant  of  the  Gallic  throne  will  have  a 
sharp  tussle  for  his  seat. 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
VEmpenur  is  a  buried  waiHsry. 
YouNo  Scotland. 
Ay,— and  yet  it  seems  almost  a  pity.  The  Grand 
Army,  with  its  gorgeous  staff  of  marshals,  was 
the  greatest  pageant  of  modem  Europe ;  and  the 


man  that  could  sway  them  all  with  a  nod  or  sign, 
must  indeed  have  been  a  stupendous  character. 
His  name  will  be  long  remembered  from  the  shores 
of  Africa  to  the  snowy  plains  of  Russia* 
BoN  Gaultibr. 

Can  you  not  give  us  something  on  that  subject? 
YouNo  Scotland. 

Nothing  original,  certainly.  However,  if  you 
will  take  a  translation,  I  think  I  could  run  you  off 
a  poem  from  Freiligrath,  a  German  bard  of  no 
mean  stamp.  It  has  some  bearing  upon  the  African 
question : — 


THE  SCHEIK  OF  SINAI  IN  1830. 

L 

^Lift  me  without  the  tent,  I  say,— me  and  my  ottoman,— 
I'll  Bee  the  messenger  myself  I    It  is  the  Caravan 

From  Africa,  thou  sayest,  and  they  bring  ns  news  of  war  t 
Draw  me  withoat  the  tent,  and  qnick  !    As  at  the  desert  well 
The  freshness  of  the  waters  delights  the  tired  gazelle. 

So  pant  I  for  the  voice  of  him  that  cometh  firom  afar  1  ** 

II. 

The  Scheik  was  lifted  from  his  tent,  and  thus  ontspake  the  Moor : — 
**  I  saw,  old  Chief,  the  Tricolor  on  Algiers'  topmost  tower — 

Upon  its  battlements  the  silks  of  Lyons  flutter  free. 
Each  morning,  in  the  market-place,  the  muster-dmm  is  beat, 
And  to  the  war-hymn  of  Marseilles,  the  squadrons  pace  the  street. 

The  armament  from  Toulon  sailed :  The  Franks  hare  crossed  the  sea. 

III. 

'*  Towards  the  south,  the  columns  maroh'd  beneath  a  cloudless  sky: 
Their  weapons  glitter'd  in  the  blaze  of  the  sun  of  Barbary ; 

And  wi&  the  dusty  desert  sand,  their  horses'  manes  were  white. 
The  wild  marauding  tnbes  dispersed  in  terror  of  their  lives; 
They  fled  unto  the  mountains  with  their  children  and  their  witcs, 

Ajid  urged  the  clumsy  dromedary  up  the  Atlas'  height. 

IV. 

^  The  Moors  haye  ta'en  their  vantage  ground,  the  volleys  thunder  fast 
The  dark  defile  is  blazing  like  a  heated  oven  blast; 

The  lion  hears  the  strange  turmoil,  and  leaves  his  mangled  prey — 
No  place  was  that  for  him  to  feed ;  and  thick  and  loud  the  cries. 
Feu  t  Allah  !  Allah  I  En  avant  1  in  mingled  discord  rise ; 

The  Franks  have  reached  the  summit — they  have  won  the  victory  ! 


*^  With  bristling  steel,  upon  the  top  the  victors  take  their  stand : 
Beneath  their  feet,  with  all  its  towns,  they  see  the  promised  land. 

From  Tunis,  even  unto  Fes,  from  Atlas  to  the  seas. 
The  cavaliers  alight  to  gaze;  and  gaze  full  well  they  may. 
When  countless  minarets  stand  up  so  solemnly  and  gray. 

Amidst  the  dark  green  masses  of  the  flowering  myrtle  trees. 

VI. 

^ The  almond  blossoms  in  the  vale;  the  aloe  from  the  rock 

Thro¥rs  out  its  long  and  prickly  leaves,  nor  dreads  the  tempest's  shock : 

A  blessed  land,  I  ween,  is  that,  though  luckless  is  its  Bey. 
There  lies  the  sea — beyond  lies  France  1    Her  banners  in  the  air 
Float  proudly  and  triumphantly — a  salvo  1  come,  prepare  I 

And  loud  and  long  the  mountains  rang  with  that  glad  artillery." 

VII. 
"*  'Tis  they  ! "  exclaimed  the  aged  Scheik.    "<  I've  battied  by  their  side  -- 
I  fought  beneath  the  Pyramids  !  that  day  of  deathless  pride. 

Red  as  thy  turban.  Moor,  that  eve,  vras  every  creek  in  Nile  I 
But  tell  me — "  and  he  griped  his  hand—''  their  Snltaun.    Stranger,  say— 
His  form — his  face — his  posture,  man  f    Thou  saw'st  him  in  the  fray  f 

His  eye — what  wore  he  1 "    But  the  Moor  sought  in  his  vest  awhile. 

VIIL 
*^  Their  Sultaun,  Scheik,  remains  at  home  within  his  palace  walls : 
He  sends  a  Pasha  in  his  stead  to  brave  the  bolts  and  balls. 

He  was  not  there.    An  Aga  burst  for  him  through  Atlas'  hold. 
Yet  I  can  show  thee  somewhat  too.    A  Prankish  Cavalier 
Told  me  his  effigy  was  stamped  upon  this  medal  here — 

He  gave  it  me  with  others  for  an  Arab  steed  I  sold," 
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IX. 

The  old  man  took  the  golden  coin :  looked  steadfastly  awhile^ 
If  that  could  be  the  Soltauu,  whom^  from  the  banks  of  Nile, 

He  guided  o'er  the  desert  path — ^then  sighed  and  thus  spake  he — 
'^  'Tis  not  Au  eye — ^'tis  not  hit  brow — another  face  is  there, 
J  neyer  saw  this  man  before — ^his  head  is  lik^  a  pear  I 

Take  back  thy  medal^  Moor — 'tis  not  that  which  I  hoped  to  see." 


O'Mallet, 

Charley,  you're  a  regular  tnunp ! 

Young  Sc»tlaicd. 
I  am.    Tell  me  something  new.    Can't  you  give 
us  a  yam  or  two  aboni  your  exploits  in  the  Legion  ? 
Faith,  O'Malley,  you  must  have  a  strong  hankering 
after  the  Peninsula,  to  venture  at  your  age  upon  a 
campaign  with  the  chosen  children  of  Newgate. 
O'Malley. 
Hang  them— rogues  all !      I'll  give  you  some- 
thing better.    When  I  was  at  the  taking  of  Ciadad 
Rod— 

YouNO  Scotland. 
Bon? 

BoN  Gaultier. 
Well,  Charles? 

Young  Scotland. 
Don't  you  Uiink  another  bottle? 

Bon  Gaultier. 
Decidedly,  {calls  down  tfte  tveU-hoU.)     MTher- 
Bon,  more  wine,  and  look  sharp. 

Thane,    (jubtus) 
Oo  ay.     She  kens.     {Enters  muttering,)     Tat 
tamned  Sidier  roy^  as  if  she  was  Ian  dku  nan  Cath 
hersell — ^tat  is,  plack  Shon  of  ta  patties.    She  canna 
stamack  her  ava ! 

O'Mallet. 
What  is  that  savage  muttering  ? 

BoN  Gaultier. 
Merely  his  delight  at  seeing  you  here  still, 
O'Malley.    But  I  beg  pardon — we  inten^upt  you. 
O'Malley. 
As  I  was  saying — ^When  I  was  at  the  taking 
of— 

Young  Scotland. 
Ah  now,  my  dear  fellow !  do  tell  us  something 
about  the  Legion.  Confound  the  Old  Peninsular 
exploits.  What  between  Captain  Hamilton  and 
Colonel  Napier  and  the  squadron  of  military  quill- 
drivers,  who  have  spoiled  more  foolscap  than  cart- 
ridge wrappers,  we  know  every  inch  of  the  cam- 
paigning ground  from  Torres  Vedras  to  the  Pyren- 
nees.  No,  captain !  Give  us  something  fresh. 
You  were  one  of  those  who  drew  the  sword  with 
Evans,  and  gathered,  if  not  laurels,  at  least  a 
change  of  linen,  with  the  Westminster  heroes,  from 
the  verdant  hedgerows  of  Spain.  Surely  there 
must  be  something  worth  remembrance  in  such  a 
chivalrous  crusade. 

O'Malley. 
Faith,  Charley,  as  to  lineui  there  was  as  little  of 
that  as  an  elderly  gentleman  could  desire,  Happy 
was  the  man  amongst  us  who  saved  his  own  British 
shirts,  without  wasting  fruitless  efforts  in  pursuit 
of  the  Lusitanian  tweel.  It  was  a  devUish  bad 
business,  I  can  tell  you.  Only  conceive  my  dis- 
gust, when,  instead  of  commanding  a  company  of 
Herculean  heroes,  I  found  myself  degraded  into 
the  leader  of  the  most  villanous  pack  of  rogues 
that  ever  were  swept  from  the  aBBi2et ! 


Beat  Gaultibb. 

Were  they  really  so  bad  ? 

O'Maliby. 

Barrington  was  a  joke  to  my  setjeant  Before 
he  was  enlisted  a  fortnight  he  had  pawned  the 
regimental  colours  for  a  quart  of  gin,  and  picked 
my  pocket  twice  upon  parade.  It  was  no  use 
tying  him  up  to  the  halberte,  for  eveiy  one  of  the 
drummers  was  under  sentence  of  transportatioB, 
and  treated  the  back  of  their  ancient  pal  as  tendcrij 
as  if  it  had  been  their  own.  The  only  tune  UMler 
which  they  would  advance  to  action  was  tk 
^  Rogue's  March ;"  and  we  were  obliged  to  remind 
them  that  they  lay  under  the  eye  of  the  Londoo 
police,  before  a  single  dummy-hunter  would  mas- 
ticate the  butt  end  of  a  cartridge. 

YOCHG  SOOTLAN0. 

How  did  they  behave  in  battle  ? 
O'Malley. 

Tolerably  well  when  we  got  them  behind  thf 
shelter  of  a  vineyard  wall.  The  squadron  of  the 
Seven  Dials  were  very  decent  marksmen,  and 
picked  off  any  Carlist  officer  who  seemed  to  havf 
a  watch,  with  reaUy  creditable  precision.  I  b&! 
the  command  for  some  time  of  the  Ninth  Poltroons. 
They  were  splendid  foragers — first-rate  fellows  at 
the  clearing  of  a  farm-house,  or  the  expiscatlm  ^f 
a  hen-roost.  I  have  seen  them,  too,  make  Ten- 
fair  strippage  after  a  skinnish,  and  condnct  & 
retreat  with  singular  intrepidity.  They  fougbt 
upon  the  system  of  the  ancients ; — the  true  heroic 
principle.  Sportsmen,  too,  to  a  man!  Alw:aj» 
shot  flying.  Lord  bless  you  !  the  British  Dwy- 
mede  had  no  personal  quarrel  with  the  Penin- 
sular Glaucus.  He  by  no  means  thirsted  for  his 
blood,  not  he ;  he  merely  entertained  a  Homerif 
passion  for  his  golden  armour ;  and,  if  that  could 
not  be  compassed  by  stealth,  (fair  dealing  was  out 
of  the  question,)  he  hesitated  not  to  send  a  bullet 
through  your  Don,  and  possess  himself  lawfully 
of  his  spoils.  What  the  deuce  would  you  have 
more  ?  Hector  did  precisely  the  same ! 
BoN  Gaultibiu 

A  very  sensible  reflection ! 
O'Malley. 

Catch  one  of  the  Ninth  exposing  his  carca^ 
for  nothing !  I  tried  at  first  to  rouse  them  with  a 
few  remarks  about  glory,  freedom,  and  that  sort  of 
thing  ;  but  I  soon  perceived  that  although  the  eves 
of  the  Whitechapel  warriors  were  rigidly  directed 
towards  the  left,  every  warlike  tongue  was  know- 
ingly insinuated  into  the  dexter  cheek.  Aft^r 
that,  I  suited  my  language  to  my  audience,  and  by 
persuading  them  that  evexy  Carlist  carried  i 
rouleau  in  his  haversadc,  we  managed  to  do  toler* 
able  execution. 

YouNo  SrOTLAW). 

Did  you  remain  long, with  this  interesting  corps  \ 
O'Malley. 

As  short  a  time  as  possible.    No  sooner  hsd  m)* 
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last  pair  of  stockings  disappeared,  —  I  own  to 
some  doubts  about  the  probity  of  the  Ensign  — 
than  I  exchanged  into  the  Black  Sculkers,  a  fine 
cavaliy  regiment,  which  made  war  principally 
upon  its  own  account.  We  were  not  very  parti- 
colar  as  to  the  politics  of  the  natives.  A  Spaniard, 
you  know,  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  —  so  we 
resolved  ourselves  into  a  sort  of  armed  neutrality, 
and  never  harmed  any  body,  unless  he  refused  the 
key  of  the  wine  ceUar.  Thaty  you  know,  was 
equivalent  to  an  admission  of  treason ;  for  where 
dae  would  a  man  in  his  senses  conceal  a  secret  dis- 
patch ?  Many  is  the  cask  we  have  emptied  to  the 
hottom  in  order  to  bring  those  hidden  secrets  to 
light,  and  many  a  jovial  night  we  used  to  have 
with  the  Padres,  who  in  my  opinion  did  not  care 
a  copper  whether  CarHst  or  Christino  had  the 
uppermost.  Tom  Burke,  who  was  our  Major, 
managed  things  admirably.  He  was  as  drunk  as 
a  fish  during  the  whole  campaign,  and  yet  took 
such  care  of  his  men,  that  not  a  soul  of  tlxem  was 
sacrificed  in  battle. 

Bon  Gaultikr. 

A  judicious  commander  indeed  ! 
O'Malley. 

Was  he  not  ?  "We  never  stormed  any  thing  ex- 
cept a  convent,  and  even  then  we  behaved  ourselves 
like  gentlemen.  The  government  were  not  un- 
grateful. Tom  is  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order 
oiSaita  Sauve-f^ui-peui, 

Bon  Gactltiks. 

He  bears  his  honours  meekly. 
CMalley. 

Veiy.  Well,  thank  Heaven  Tm  done  with  cam- 
paigning. It's  all  very  nice  for  lads  like  you, 
hut  an  old  soldier  needs  repose  when  his  way  of 
life  is  falling  into  the  autumnal  leaf.  Charles, 
what's  that  you're  after  ? 

YouNO  Scjotland. 

Scratching  do¥m  the  heads  of  a  lay,  ^^  I  learned 
of  one,  I  talked  withal."  Shall  I  sing  it  to  you? 
It  will  do  famously  for  a  chapter  in  your  next 
serial— say — "A  Night  with  the  Ninth,  or  Heavy 
Marauders^"  or  something  equally  alliterative  and 
Alluring. 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LEGION. 

AVhen  I  was  in  the  Legion 

A  short  time  ago, 
We  went  the  pace  as  pleasantly 

As  ever  you  did  know  : 
The  cares  of  life  and  warlike  strife 

Were  all,!  ween,  forgot, 
As  we  walked  into  the  Sherry  casks. 

And  neTer  paid  a  shot, 
For  we  bold  lads  of  Evans' 

Went  roving  with  the  moon  — 
Old  Spain  was  made  for  the  Newgate  blade, 

And  for  the  stout  Poltroon  ! 

We  wouldn't  stand  no  drilling, 

Oh,  that  wae  all  my  eye. 
But  did  exactly  as  we  pleased, 

And  kept  our  powder  dry. 
We  always  fired,  when  'twas  required, 

Behind  a  vineyard  fence  : 
But  as  for  open  cut-and-thrust, 

We'd  rather  too  much  sense. 
For  we  bold  lads  of  Evans' 

Marched  to  another  tune, 
And ''  right  about  1 "  was  still  the  shout 

That  moved  the  stout  Poltroon  I 

How  jolly  looked  the  Convent ! 

And,  blow  me,  what  a  din 
The  nuns  and  Lady  Abbess  made. 

As  we  came  thundering  in  ! 
What  screams  and  squalls  rung  through  the  walls, 

'Twas  like  to  deafen  me. 
When  our  Captain  took  his  helmet  off, 

And  begged  the  cellar  key  I 
Then  we  bold  lads  of  Evans' 

Got  tipsy  very  soon, — 
And  if  the  brave  will  misbehave, 

Why  not  a  stout  Poltroon  ? 

0  me,  that  glorious  Legion  ! 
If  I  were  there  again, 

1  would  not  leave  an  ounce  of  plate 
In  any  house  in  Spain. 

I'd  fake  away,  the  livelong  day, 

And  drink  till  all  was  blue  ; 
For  a  happier  life  I  could  not  lead. 

No  more,  my  lads,  could  you. 
Than  to  be  a  boy  of  Evans', 
No  milk-and-water  spoon. 
And  crack  the  flasks  and  drain  the  casks 
Like  a  regular  Poltroon  !  * 

Bon  Gaultier. 
Hold  hard,  Charles.  I  would  not  listen  to  another 
line,  though  Apollo  himself  were  the  singer ;  for 
here  comes  the  Hiane  with  the  strawberries. 

{General  excitement,) 
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ADDSESSEP  TO  A  DYING  PAVOUBJTB. 


PooB,  suffering  wretch !  whom  years  of  love 
Have  lilted  so  closely  to  my  heart, 

Words  cannot  tell  what  pain  it  is 
To  think  we  must  for  ever  part. 

Thy  many  fond,  endearing  ways 

Alas  1  I  never  more  shall  see  ; 
Again,  o'erjoyed  at  my  return. 

Thou  'It  never  run  to  welcome  me, 

^8  done  ;  that  beating  heart  is  still ; 

Would  that  I  could  its  pulse  restore  ! 
The  painful  struggle  now  is  past. 

And  aJl  thy  i^ortlTe  gambols  o'er. 

Bui  still  I  haTe  one  comfort  left. 
To  sooth  me  in  this  boor  pf  woe  \ 


The  thought  that  now,  though  lost  to  me, 
No  further  suff 'ring  thou  can'st  know. 

That  stretched  upon  thy  earthy  bed 

Thou  'It  sleep,  the  worm's  nnconscious  guest  :- 
Oh  !  if  a  sigh  would  bring  thee  back, 

That  sigh  should  sternly  be  represt. 

Yet  if  there  be,  as  we  belieye. 

Beyond  the  grave  some  happier  shore, 

Where  those  who  loved  on  earth  shall  meet 
In  sweet  companionship  once  more  : 

Oh  !  then,  perhaps,  in  that  blest  place. 

From  every  earthly  sorrow  free, , 
Again  my  dumb  companion  here 

Shall  turn  his  fond  regards  on  me. 

SWT>TEIf  JBRTir, 
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THE  EARTH-STOPPER. 

BY  JOHN  M1LL8,  AUTHOR  OF  *'  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  OENTLEHAN/'  &C. 

**  When  aU  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 
And  eon^inf  drownB  the  panon^B  mw, 

And  birda  ait  breeding  in  the  anew. 
And  Marian^  nose  looks  red  and  raw. 

When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 

Then  nightly  ainga  the  staring  owl*** 


The  winter  wind  swept  through  brake  and 
briar,  and  hummed  through  the  dry  and  leafless 
branches  of  the  wood,  and  rattled  against  rickety 
casements,  and  thundered  at  closed  doors  and 
windows  in  very  madness  to  the  denial  of  his  ad- 
mission. Now,  he  roared  like  some  goaded  beast, 
and  then  whistled  and  shrieked  as  he  rushed  along 
o'er  moor  and  mead,  hill-top  and  vale,  as  if  tilting 
in  his  anger  with  every  thing  in  his  path — ^from 
the  withered  leaf,  whirled  from  its  lurking  comer, 
to  the  brave  old  oak  clad  with  ivy-green  of  a  cen- 
tury's growth. 

*^  It's  a  wild  night,  a  very  wild  night,"  said 
Harry  Ranton,  the  Earth-stopper,  to  his  wife,  as 
they  sat  in  the  snug,  cozy  room  in  their  little  cot- 
tage, listening  to  the  gale  without. 

*^  Ay,  lad,  it  Is,"  she  replied,  checking  the 
whir-r-r  of  her  spinning-wheel,  to  add  another 
yule-log  on  the  hearth.  *^  Ay,  lad,  it  is,"  repeated 
she ;  **  but  there's  one  comfort,  ye  need  not  care 
for  its  wildness.  I'll  get  ye  a  pipe,  and  flagon  of 
the  best." 

**  Not  now,  lass,  not  now,"  rejoined  he,  pushing 
his  chair  backwards.  "  I'll  take  a  pull  at  them 
upon  my  return." 

"  Return ! "  exclaimed  his  wife.  **  Surely  ye're 
not  going  out  in  such  a  night  as  this.  It  is'nt  fit 
that  a  dog  should  stir  from  the  roof." 

"  Perhaps  not,  Lucy,"  returned  the  Earth-stop- 
per. **  That  may  be,  however,  no  reason  that  a  man 
shouldn't.  I  must  close,"  continued  he,  ^'  a  dozen 
open  earths  afore  the  sun  peeps." 

**  But  there  can  be  no  hunting  to-morrow, 
Harry,"  expostulated  his  wife. 

"  Why  not?"  said  he.  **  There's  not  frost  enough 
to  glaze  a  puddle,  and  you  don't  suppose  that  a 
capful  of  wind  would  stop  'em." 

"  I  suppose  not,  Harry,"  replied  she  ;  "  more's 
the  pity.  For  I  feel  it  go  hard  with  me  that  you 
should  be  forced  from  your  fireside  in  such  rough 
weather  as  this,  and  at  such  an  untimely  hour." 

"  Pish,  good  woman!"  rejoined  the  hardy  Earth- 
stopper.     *^  Of  what  am  I  to  be  afeard  ?  " 

No  other  answer  was  given  but  a  grave  shake 
of  the  head  and  a  scarcely  audible  sigh,  while  the 
eyes  of  the  **  gude-wife  "  were  turned  to  the  rafters 
of  the  roof,  upon  which  were  hung  sides  of  bacon 
and  a  goodly  array  of  dainty  hams. 

"  I  believe,"  resumed  the  Earth-stopper,  rising 
from  his  chair,  and  commencing  preparations  for 
his  unenviable  excursion,  **  I  believe,"  repeated 
he,  with  a  smUe,  ^*  that  ye're  thinking  of  fays  and 
will-o'-the-wisps,  and  corpse-candles,  and  suchlike 
prattle  of  the  gossips." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  be,"  replied  his  wife,  in  a 


truly  mysterious  tone  and  manner,  **  and  perhapa 
I  mayn't  be." 

^^  No  one  can  gainsay  the  truth  o'  that,"  rejoin- 
ed Harry,  drawing  a  red  woollen  night-cap  over 
his  ears,  and  surmounting  it  with  a  cap  made  cf 
the  warm  skin  of  an  otter. 

^  1  think  whatl  think,**  added  she,  in  a  voice  that 
almost  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  solemnity ;  ^  and  1 
don't  always  tell  other  folk  my  thoughts." 

'^  And  a  good  plan,  too,  Lucy,"  retunied  the 
Earth-stopper ;  ^'  and  one  that  might  be  foUoweil 
by  most  of  our  neighbours  to  their  good,*'  con- 
tinued he,  folding  himself  in  two  or  three  layetsof 
thick  jackets,  and  finishing  his  toilet  by  inca^ 
his  feet  and  legs  in  a  pair  of  huge  jack  boots. 

"  Have  ye  to  go  far,  lad  ? "  inquired  she,  with 
deep  solicitation,  as  she  untwined  a  kerchief  from 
her  bosom,  and  twisted  it  carefully  round  his  neck 
and  chin. 

^  To  Arlington  gorse,"  he  replied,  shoulderio; 
a  pick-axe  and  a  couple  of  spades. 

**  To  Arlington  gorse ! "  repeated  his  iiiie. 
"  Why,  that's  where " 

**  No  matter  what,"  interrupted  Harry,  lightifi; 
the  candle  in  hb  horn  lantern,  and  striding  Ur 
wards  the  door.  **  I  hope  to  be  back  in  three  hoon 
at  farthest." 

"  Pray  God  be  willing ! "  fervently  ejaculate 
she,  as  Uie  door  closed  upon  his  heel ;  and  the  sen- 
tence was  repeated  until  the  sound  of  his  Tetnatins 
footstep  feU  in  vacancy  upon  her  ear,  and,  pethapt) 
for  some  seconds  afterwaids. 

Harry  Ranton,  the  Earth-stopper,  was  one  cf 
the  many  retainers  of  Sir  Gilbert  Spelman,  the 
rich  and  sporting  baronet  of  Haroourt  Hall ;  uiA, 
although  holding  but  an  inferior  rank  in  the 
establishment,  there  were  but  few,  perhaps  nooe, 
who  were  held  in  higher  estimation  by  a  kind- 
hearted  master,  than  the  humble  Earth-stopper. 
To  tliis  oflice  was  combined  that  of  trapper,  and 
general  destroyer  of  the  numerous  tribes^  with 
whetted  appetites  and  vigilant  senses,  ever  resdr 
for  the  destruction  of  game  in  all  its  varieties; 
and,  since  a  gin  had  been  constructed,  perchance 
there  had  never  been  a  more  determined  pumit 
to  their  extermination,  than  the  one  in  which 
Harry  Ranton  was  engaged,  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set, the  year  through,  from  the  coming  of  the  ear- 
liest and  fairest  blossoms  in  spring,  to  the  ripenio; 
of  the  mistletoe  berry  in  frosty  winter. 

It  is  an  old  saw,  that  "  That  which  eveir  body 
says  must  be  true ;"  and  as  it  was  admitted,  with- 
out an  exception,  that  Harry  Ranton  was  an  hootfi, 
M'orthy  fellow,  it  is  but  common  jnstice  not  to 
question  the  tnith  of  his  proverbial  charadtr. 
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With  a  fine,  athlciiCy  and  muscular  frame,  he  pos- 
sessed a  frankness  and  generosity  of  disposition ; 
ftnd,  as  jety  time  had  not  weakened  or  impaired 
the  one,  neither  had  care  nor  misfortune  cramped 
or  braised  the  other.  Far  and  wide,  the  Earth- 
stopper  was  an  object  of  general  admiration ;  and 
although  much  surprise  was  occasioned  by  the 
sQcoessful  pressure  of  his  suit  with  Lucy  Long, 
the  pretty  dairy-maid  at  the  hall,  some  five  years 
ago,  the  even  tenure  of  his  way  had  not  been  in- 
temipted  since  then  by  babbling  reports,  flying 
rarmiaes,  whispered  doubts,  or  ominous  prognosti- 
cations. All  had  been  ulenced  by  the  practical 
and  convincing  proofs  of  time ;  and  those  who  had, 
from  jealousy  or  enyy,  been  foremost  in  expressing 
the  dubious  tendency  of  the  result  of  Harry's  al- 
liance with  Lucy,  and  affirmed  the  evils  in  pickle 
in  those  too  general  terms,  ^  Well,  well !  we  shall 
see  r'  had  now  been  shown. 

Upon  the  Earth-stopper's  gaining  some  twenty 
paces  from  his  cottage-door,  he  turned  and  glanced 
at  the  window,  through  which  the  bright,  cheerful 
nysfrom  the  crackling  logs  were  streaming ;  and 
if  a  wish  sprung  from  his  heart,  like  a  bubble  to 
the  surface  of  a  brook  when  a  pebble  sinks  in  it, 
that  he  might  return  to  his  hearth,  where  there 
was  ever  a  kind  look  and  word  of  welcome,  quickly, 
it  was  but  a  very  natural  one,  considering  the 
dreaiy  aspect  of  the  night.  The  howling  wind  in- 
creased, rather  than  diminished,  in  force,  and  dark 
hea^  masses  of  clouds  flew,  and  scudded  before  it 
like  floating  gossamer.  A  stinging  sleet  fell  occa- 
nonally,  followed  by  large  drops  of  rain,  drifting 
against  t^e  unprotected  features  of  the  Earth-stopper 
with  the  chilly  influence  of  ice-flakes.  Not  a  star 
vas  risible :  all  was  cheerless,  dark,  cold,  and  de- 
solate. 

Harry  tried  to  whistle ;  but  the  boisterous  wind, 
as  if  jealous  of  a  rival,  piped  so  loud,  long,  and 
shrill,  drowning  the  notes  so  effectuaUy,  that  every 
one  sunk  soundless  upon  his  lip. 
^  « Well,"  said  the  Earth-stopper  to  himself, 
"  since  yon  will  have  it  all  your  own  way,  e'en 
ye  must." 

Without  again  making  an  attempt  to  cheer  his 
rfoomy  road,  Harry  continued  onwards  through 
dyke  and  dell,  copse,  grove,  and  covert,  with  no 
^et  sounds  breaking  upon  his  ear  save  the  roar 
of  the  gale,  the  occasional  bay  of  the  watch-dog, 
&nd  the  screech  of  the  owl,  as  she  flapped  her 
broad  wing  in  the  wintry  blast. 

After  a  long,  weary  trudge,  Arlington  gorse  was 
puied ;  and  as  the  Earth-stopper  prepared  to  enter 
the  thicket  of  prickly  furze,  he  heard  the  loud, 
•harp  bark  of  a  fox. 

^  Ho,  ho,  Charley !"  said  he,  in  a  triumphant 
whisper,  "  you're  not  far  from  your  kennel  to- 
i%ht,  but  rU  take  care  to  stop—" 
"Ha, ha,  ha!" 

Harry  Ranton  s  blood  stopped  in  its  course,  as 
»f  A  flood-gate  had  been  closed  suddenly  upon  his 
heart, 
"Ha, ha,  ha!" 

If  ever  there  was  a  loud,  clear,  distinct,  and  po- 
sitive laugh  heard  from  human  lips,  this  was  one ; 
?nl  if  a  remote  shadow  of  doubt  was  rfvised  in  the 


mind  of  the  Eaith-stopper  as  to  the  correctness  of 
his  hearing,  the  repetition  of  the  sound  entirely 
dispelled  it. 

"A  laugh  from  the  middle  of  Arlington  gorse," 
muttered  Harry,  while  a  few  large  drops  of  cold 
clammy  perspiration  stood  upon  his  forehead.  **  It 
isn't  a  spot  exactly  to  laugh  in." 

No ;  Arlington  thicket  was  not  an  appropriate 
place  for  mirth.  It  had  been  the  scene,  in  days 
gone  by,  of  blood  and  cruel  violence ;  and  but  few 
of  the  most  hardy  would  venture  within  its  pre- 
cincts, even  in  the  daylight,  and  no  one,  except  the 
Earth-stopper,  ever  approached  it  when  the  sun 
was  down.  It  was  shunned  and  avoided  by  all, 
and  never  mentioned  but  with  a  shudder. 

For  some  minutes  Harry  stood,  with  a  palpitat- 
ing heart,  and  wavering  resolution.  Inclixiation 
led  him  to  turn  upon  his  heel,  and  to  retrace  his 
footsteps ;  but  duty  to  his  master  urged  him  for- 
wards despite  of  his  natural  fears. 

**  I've  done  no  harm  to  any  body,"  was  the 
Earth-stopper's  silent  and  secret  consolation  to  him- 
self, ^'  and  he  that  has  done  no  harm  needn't  ex- 
pect any.    I'll  close  the  earths  if  the  dev — " 
"Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

Harry's  sentence  was  abruptly  brought  to  a 
close.  Again  the  laugh  rang  loudly  from  the  gorse, 
and  echoed  from  hill  to  hill,  as  if  a  hundred  tongues 
responded  to  the  hollow  empty  voice  from  the 
accursed  thicket. 

The  Earth-stopper  s  tongue  became  as  parched 
and  dry  as  if  a  raging  fever  had  been  sapping  his 
blood  for  many  a  long  and  weary  day,  and  his 
teeth  chattered,  and  his  stalwart  limbs  bent  and 
shook  like  some  puny  child's. 

"  It's  more  than  I  can  make  out,"  he  muttered. 
"  Just,  too,  from  the  very  place  where  they  say  it 
was  done.  'Tis  very  strange,"  continued  he,  com- 
muning with  himself ;  "  I  never,  till  now,  believed 
their  talk ;  but  there's  no  doubting  one's  own  ears." 
There  was  a  sudden  lull  in  the  gale.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  rough,  burly  wind  was  stilled,  and  not 
even  the  rustle  of  a  bough  or  twig  broke  the  brief, 
but  perfect  reign  of  silence.  During  this,  the 
Earth-stopper  strained  his  ears  to  catch  any  sound 
that  might  either  confirm  or  dispel  his  terror ; 
but  nothing  but  the  beating  and  throbbing  of  his 
own  heart  led  him  to  believe  that  there  was  any 
cause  for  fear. 

Now  there  was  a  humming  roar,  and  the  trees 
bent  and  the  giant  limbs  of  the  sturdy  old  oaks 
yielded  to  the  breath  of  the  storm  like  green  rushes 
to  the  breeze.  On,  on  he  went,  the  brave  bold 
storm!  breasting  and  facing  all  things  in  his 
course.  At  one  fell  swoop— crash,  and  down 
topples  a  towering  elm  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it 
had  been  a  dried  and  hollow  reed.  Ha,  ha !  on, 
on  he  went,  the  brave,  bold  storm  !  The  time- 
worn  ruin  next  he  seeks,  and  that  which  crumb- 
ling ages  have  not  accomplished,  he  hurls  to 
destruction  in  a  moment.  Ha,  ha!  on,  on  he 
went,  the  brave  bold  storm !  Now  he  strips  the 
moss-grown  thatch  from  the  cottager's  roof,  and 
scatters  it  wide  and  far,  and  roars  with  glee  as  he 
hurries  on,  for  ruin  to  others  is  fun  to  him.  Ha, 
ha !  on,  on  he  went,  tlie  brave,  bold  storm !    The 
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liigh  and  the  low,  tlie  cedar  top  and  the  smallest 
thing  rearing  itself  above  the  level  of  the  earthy 
are  all  the  same  to  him.  One  and  all  feel  his  lusty 
blow,  and  he  deals  alike  with  each.  Ha,  ha !  on, 
on  he  went,  the  brave,  bold  storm !  Bat  there  is 
nothing  now  but  snow-crested  billows  to  wage  his 
ruthless  war  with.  Far,  far  at  sea  he  sweeps 
leagues  and  leagues  away,  and  tosses  the  moun- 
tains of  waters  to  the  clouds,  and  ducks  them  down 
again  fathoms  and  fathoms  deep.  A  ship !  Bfay 
Heaven  deal  mercifully  with  it  I  But  'tis  doomed, 
and  man  may  not  question  why !  One  savage 
wrestle  with  the  gallant  bark — a  shriek,  a  loud, 
long,  piercing  shriek,  and  then  not  a  vestige  re- 
mains of  that  which  seemed  **  to  walk  the  waters 
like  a  thing  of  life."  Ha,  ha !  on,  on  he  went,  the 
brave,  bold  storm ! 

After  a  long  sUent  pause,  and  the  wind  had 
greatly  abated,  the  Earth-stopper  summoned  soffi* 
cient  resolution  to  wend  his  way  slowly  and 
cautiously  towards  the  dreaded  spot.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  he  did  this  with  a  strangely  flutter- 
ing pulse,  and  yet  his  purpose  was  flxed  now,  and 
if  the  dreaded  laugh  had  been  rattled  close  to  his 
ear,  still  he  would  have  gained  the  bent  of  his 
journey. 

**  It  is  somewhere  here,"  said  he  aloud,  taking 
a  look  with  his  lantern^  and  peering  about  the 
roots  of  a  stunted  pollard  overhanging  a  small  but 
deep  gravel -pit.  **  Ah !"  continued  he  seeing  the 
anticipated  earth,  *^  here  it  is." 

Desirous  of  quickly  accomplishing  his  work, 
the  Earth-stopper's  pickaxe  and  spade  soon  clicked 
among  the  pebbles,  and  he  began  to  make  good 
progress  towards  effectually  closing  sly  reynard's 
retreat,  when  the  solitary  and  dull  light  of  his 
lantern  became  suddenly  extinguished. 

As  if  a  bullet  had  crashed  through  his  heart, 
Harry  leaped  high  from  the  ground,  and  fell 
sprawling  into  a  neighbouring  clump  of  furze. 

«  Who's  there  V*  he  stammered,  "Who's  there?" 
and  his  brain  swam  with  fright  as  he  felt  hot 
breath  steaming  into  his  face,  so  close,  so  very 
dose,  that  the  lips  all  but  touched  his.  "  Keep 
off,"  cried  he  in  a  husky  voice,  "  Keep  off,"  and  his 
senses  reeled  to  hear  something  dancing  round  and 
about  him,  as  if  in  fiendish  glee  at  his  terror,  and 
ever  and  anon  to  stop  and  puff'  into  his  jaws  the 
same  glowing,  fiery  breath. 

Driven  to  desperation  by  these  repeated  attacks, 
the  Earth-stopper,  at  length,  with  reckless  fury, 
sprung  from  the  earth,  and  made  a  sweeping  blow 
with  his  trusty  spade  at  his  secret,  and,  as  he  re- 
ligiously believed,  unearthly  enemy*  If  the  spade 
struck  the  object,  however,  against  whom  it  was 
directed,  by  well-girt  thews  and  sinews,  it  passed 
through  it  wit}i  no  more  impediment  than  if  con- 
structed of  thin  transparent  air.  Again,  and  again 
the  weapon  whirled  round  and  about  him,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  vent  its  force  upon  save  the 
wind  which  it  cleaved.  After  many  vigorous 
efforts  to  reach  his  dread  persecutor,  the  Earth- 
stopper  ended  the  useless  assault,  and  listened  for 
his  **  whereabout"  with  increasing  terror.  Within 
a  few  feet  he  heard  the  furze  rustle  and  crack  in 
his  rear,  and  upon  turning  quickly  to  this  quarter 


the  sound  came  from  exactly  an  opposite  directton. 
In  short,  let  him  alter  his  position  as  quickly  as  he 
might,  the  terrifying  proof  of  the  close  proximity 
of  the  cause  of  his  fright  was  ever  at  his  heeh. 

'^  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me  2"  exclaimed  Um 
almost  demented  Earth-stopper.  ^I  feel  a  gont 
kitten !  Who  or  what  are  ye  T  he  hallooed  in  s 
voice  which  sounded  more  like  the  piping  of  some 
old  peevish  woman  than  the  deep-toned  one  of 
Harry  Ranton.  *^  And  what  do  ye  want  with 
me?" 

To  this,  however,  there  was  no  reply,  and  for  a 
short  time  the  noise  ceased.  But  no  sooner  did 
the  unhappy  Earth-stopper  move  a  single  footstep 
than  the  creature,  or  thing,  of  air  or  of  earth,  or 
of  regions  under  the  earth,  danced  and  flitted  round 
and  about  him  with  redoubled  energy. 

He  could  bear  this  no  longer.  Terror  cringed 
his  heels,  and  away  he  rushed  througb  'the  fune 
with  the  speed  of  light.  Not  five  paces  had  been 
gained  when  a  sturdy  old  bush  refused  to  yield  to 
his  course,  and  it  hurled  him  back  with  a  force 
that  sent  him  staggering  to  the  gronnd.  Then 
again  his  pursuer  skipped  close  to  his  fsoe  ttid 
sent  his  hot  and — as  it  smelt  to  Harry — brimstone 
breath  into  his  cheeks  with  triumphant  delig^ht 
In  a  moment  the  Earth-stopper  was  upon  his  feet 
again,  and  on  he  swept  with  a  speed  never  sur- 
passed by  the  swiftest  of  foot.  Desperation  spurred 
him  on,  and  like  a  meteor  he  streaked  away  o*er 
heath  and  moor,  hUl  and  vale,  towards  his  home, 
like  a  spent  stag  to  the  thicket,  and  the  gallint 
hounds  close  upon  his  haunch. 

The  wind  was  now  dying  away.  In  fitful  gustt 
it  went  and  came,  and  the  clouds  scudded  past  in 
broken  masses,  permitting  the  stars  to  glimmer 
occasionally  between  them,  and  throw  an  uneerttis 
light  upon  the  earth.  But  the  sleet  fidl  thicker, 
and  although  Harry  turned  his  head,  ftmn  thne 
to  time,  to  get  a  glance  at  the  form  of  his  pursner, 
he  was  unable,  from  the  drifting  snow  and  tbe 
short  glimpses  of  starlight,  to  learn  in  what  sha|« 
the  fiend,  or  sprite,  or  ghost,  or  fay  waa  thus  driv- 
ing him  along. 

''If  ever  there  was  a  miserable  sinner," thourh: 
Harry,  "  I'm  one  at  this  moment.  May  Heaven 
be  merciful  to  all  mankind,  but  to  me  in  partirn* 
kr!^ 

Such  was  the  sincere  petition  muttered  to  HesTen 
by  the  breathless  and  persecuted  Earth-stopper,  u 
he  continued  his  rapid  run  in  the  vain  hopeof  ont* 
stripping  his  relentless  pursuer. 

Mile  after  mile  was  scoured,  and  ttill  Hanr 
heard  the  same  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  as  sn  echo 
to  his  footfall,  and  never  once  did  it  cease  to  beat 
within  some  three  or  four  paces  of  his  own.  It  wa^ 
a  most  fearful,  horriiying  race,  and,  perhaps,  ncm 
can  imagine  the  dread  with  whidi  the  fleefau: 
Earth-stopper  was  inspired,  unless  they  msy  have 
fancied,  on  some  occasion,  that  the  devil  was  dote 
at  their  heels. 

Yes,  there  it  is  at  last.  A  bright,  cheeiftl  ny 
of  light  is  streaming  through  the  latticed  window. 
A  few  more  swift  and  long  strides,  Harry,  «b<J  the 
goal  will  be  reached.  The  cheering  si^ht  ^^ 
hmh  energy  ta  his  now  exhausted  linbi»  *^^ 
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bonnding  forwards  like  an  antelope,  he  clutched 
the  latch  of  his  cottage  door,  and,  hurling  it  hack 
upon  its  hinges  with  a  giant's  strength,  fell  head* 
long  into  the  room  without  sense  or  motion. 

"  God  stand  between  us  and  harm  1 "  ejaculated 
his  terror-stricken  wife.  ^'  God  stand  between  us 
and  barm  I"  she  repeated,  throwing  her  arms 
lound  the  neck  of  her  fallen  husband,  and  regard* 
JDg  his  pale  cheek  and  ashy  lip  with  the  interest 
only  that  a  wife  can  feel  for  him  she  loves  well 
and  truly.  ''What,  what  has  happened r'  she 
said,  bending  over  his  inanimate  form,  ''  Tell  mc, 
Harry,  pray  tell  me.    Speak,  I  pray  ye." 

The  old  time-piece  in  the  comer  might  have 
tick-tacked  some  sixty  grains  upon  the  shores  of 
time  before  Harry  Ranton  had  so  far  recovered 
himself  as  to  be  capable  of  returning  a  reply.  At 
length,  like  one  waking  reluctantly  from  a  deep 
sleep,  he  cast  his  eyes  vacantly  round,  and  stared 
at  the  features  of  his  wife  as  if  he  doubted  whether 
it  was  she  or  not* 

"  Do  you  not  know  mel " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  he  quickly ;  "  I  know 
all." 

"  Then  say—" 

"Hush!  Is  the  door  fastened?"  he  inquired  in 
a  husky  yoic^  while  his  eyes  were  fixed  studiously 
from  it. 

^No,''  8^<s  replied,  slowly  turning  her  head  to- 
wards it,  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  something 
to  curdle  her  blood,  and  make  an  icicle  of  her 
heart. 

"Is  it  closed?"  asked  he,  still  keeping  his  eyes 
in  the  same  position. 

"  Yes,  Harry,  you  thx«w  it  back  upon  the  latch 
when  you  came  in." 

"  Then  lock,  bolt,  and  bar  it,"  rejoined  he  almost 
passionately,  as  he  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  wiped 
the  trickling  drops  of  perspiration  as  they  coursed 
each  other  from  his  brow  in  great  rolling  beads. 

Scarcely  was  the  order  given  before  it  was  ful* 
filled. 

"  There,"  continued  the  Earth-stopper,  giving  a 
long  respiration,  ^*  I  can  breathe  again  freely,"  and 
he  threw  out  his  broad  and  ample  chest,  and  gave 
two  or  three  sobs  like  a  gazehound  after  a  run 
with  a  mountain  hare. 

Silently,  and  yet  her  tongue  blistered  to  be  kept 
<iuiet,  Lucy  took  a  deep  and  capacious  iiagon,  and, 
filling  it  with  the  best  ale  she  kept  in  store,  brought 
it  with  a  foaming  head,  and  placed  it  in  the  willing 
hands  of  her  husband.  At  one  long  hearty  draught 
the  bottom  was  reached,  and  then  something  like 
composure  took  possession  of  the  Earth-stopper  s 
terror-stricken  heart. 

"  Now,  tell  me,  Harry,"  said  his  wife,  "  What 
has  thus  almost  driven  ye  daft?  My  ears,"  con- 
tinued she,  "tingle  to  learn." 

''Let  me  sit  a  minute,"  replied  he,  throwing 
himself  into  a  chair,  ''  for  I'm  too  spent  to  speak." 

It  was  a  hard  task  imposed  upon  Lucy,  to  have 
the  gratification  of  her  roused  curiosity  postponed  ; 
but  she  resigned  herself  with  as  much  concealed 
impatience  as  she  was  mistress  of,  and  submitted  to 


the  galling  infliction  with  the  exemplary  fortitude 
of  a  martyr. 

When  the  prescribed  allotment  of  time,  how- 
ever, had  passed,  the  Earth-stopper  began  the  nar- 
ration of  the  terrible  events  of  the  night ;  and  it 
must  be  conceded  to  the  powers  of  his  imagination 
that  not  one  of  them  but  was  stretched  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  plain  unvarnished  facts. 

**  Oh  Harry,"  exclaimed  his  wife,  clasping  he/t 
hands  upon  the  conclusion  of  her  husband's  awful 
adventure,  ^  Oh  Harry,  how  thankful  we  ought 

to  be  that  you  beat  the " 

Both  started.  The  latch  of  the  door  jingled,  and 
there  was  a  rough  scraping  on  the  outside. 

"  Meroy  upon  us  (  "  ejaculated  Lucy  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  and  she  threw  herself  upon  her  husband's 
neck,  all  but  palsied  with  fear« 

Again  there  was  a  rattling,  and  the  bolts  and  the 
bars  clattered  in  their  sockets  with  the  rudeness  of 
the  summons. 

The  Earth-stopper  stirred  not,  neither  was  a 
word  spoken  ;  but  he  fixed  his  protruding  eyeballs 
upon  the  quarter  from  w^hence  the  noise  came,  and 
looked  the  unutterable  fear  thrilling  through  each 
vein  and  fibre  of  his  body.  "  Say  your  prayers, 
Harry,"  gasped  his  wife,  "  or  shag  a  hymn.  Either 
will  drive  away  the  fiend." 

He  shook  his  head,  however,  in  reply,  and 
evinced  his  despondency  concerning  the  scheme  for 
dismissing  the  arch-enemy  of  mankindfrom  his  por- 
tal, by  making  no  attempt  towards  carrying  it  out. 

There  was  now  a  vigorous  scratching  at  the 
threshhold,  followed  by  a  whine  of  discontent. 

"  Why,  that's  Romp ! "  remarked  the  Earth-stojp- 
per,  while  the  blood  began  to  flow  again  in  its 
wonted  course.  "  Why,  that's  Romp,  sure  enough ! " 

"  In  good  faith  it  sounds  like  her,"  returned  his 
wife,  unclasping  her  firmly  fixed  hands  from  her 
husband,  and  taking  courage  to  look  at  the  door. 

"  Has  she  been  out  the  whole  of  the  time  since 
I've  been  away  ?*'  he  inquired. 

"She  left,"  replied  Lucy,  " about  half-an-hour 
or  so  after  you ;  when  I  went  out  to  get  some  more 
firewood  she  escaped,  and  I  couldn't  get  her  back.'* 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  the  Earth-stopper.  "  Ha, 
ha,  ha,"  and  his  loud,  boisterous  roar  of  mirth 
echoed  among  the  rafters  until  they  rang  again. 
"  Then  it  was  her,  you  may  be  sure,  that  upset 
my  lantern  and  hunted  me  home,"  continued  he, 
when  he  had  sufiiciently  controlled  his  mirth  to 
speak  more. 

"  But  the  laugh,  Harry,  the  laugh  !'*  rejoined 
his  wife,  with  upraised  finger. 

"  Faugh  1 "  returned  he,  going  to  the  door,  and 
throwing  back  the  fastenings,  "that  must  have 
been  the  creak  of  a  bough,  a  pufif  of  the  wind,  or 
my  fancy.    Ha,  ha,  ha." 

No  sooner  was  the  door  open  than  in  bounded  a 
large,  strong-limbed  wiry  terrier. 

"  What, Romp!"  continued  her  master,  caressing 
his  favourite.  "  What,  Romp  !  you've  given  me 
a  lesson  to-night  which,  to  my  last  hour,  I  sliall 
remember  to  advantage, — ^not  to  be  frightened  at 
shadows  of  our  own  making." 
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She  was  a  kind  old  gentlewoman,  alack  and  well-a-day  ! 
lYell  might  the  paridi  monm  the  Ions  of  good  old  Ma- 
dam Greye; 
A  daily  dole,  at  ten  o'clock,  within  her  gates  gave  she ; 
And  what  she  gaye  unto  the  poor  she  gaye  right  heartilie. 

Twas  she  that  hnilt  our  parish  church;  and  there  you 

may  hehold 
A  &ir  and  stately  monnment,  of  marhle  white  and  cold; 
And  there  the  dame  might  oft  he  seen,  as  I  have  heard 

them  say. 
For,  "neath  that  solemn  monument,  a  ehild  and  hushand 

lay. 

Her  dwelling  was  in  Chippingdale,  a  goodly  and  a  strange. 

When  was  the  man  in  Lancashire,  that  knew  not  Grey- 
ling  Grange  1 

It  was  a  quaint  old  English  house,  with  many  a  door  and 
stair. 

And  little  winding  passages,  that  led  no  one  knew  where. 

And  there  were  rooms,  hoth  large  and  small,  and  tur- 
rets not  a  few  ; 

And  dusky  holes,  and  oomers  queer,  that  scarce  the 
housemaid  knew ; 

And  ghostly  chambers,  lock'd  and  barr'd,  with  low  o'er- 
arching  doors ; 

And  rusty  mail,  and  antlers  huge,  and  spears,  and  pol- 
ished floors. 

The  walls  were  hung  with  tapestry,  where  knights  were 
wrought  in  gold. 

And  noble  ladies  seemed  to  weep  within  some  captive 
hold; 

And  portraits  stared  with  stony  eyes,  and  his  the  grim 
Sir  Guy, 

(He  haunted  still  the  southern  room,)  oft  made  the  chil- 
dren cry. 

And  well  the  dame  became  her  house,  for  she  was  hale 

and  fair, 
And  smoothly,  'neath  her  snowy  coif,  was  combed  her 

sihery  hair ; 
But  yet,  when  Christmas-time  came  round,  and  all  were 

blithe  and  gay. 
She  sat  amidst  her  numerous  race,  as  light  of  heart  as 

they. 


And  though  she  ruled  her  household  well,  it  was  by  love 

alone ; 
And  in  her  serriee  more  than  one  from  yoath  to  sge  bid 

grown. 
No  lack  of  beef  and  ale  had  they  :  and  when  the  jcv 

was  cold, 
They  gather'd  round  such  roaring  hearths,  as  cheer'd  one 

to  behold. 

Alas  !  how  fleeting  is  this  life  !  how  tail  of  chance  and 

change  I 
For  those  who  knew  it  well  of  old  can  now  scares  know 

the  Grange  ; 
The  good  old  dame  hath,  many  a  day,  been  gathered  to 

her  sires. 
And  other  faces  cluster  now  around  the  CSiristmss  fim. 

And  those  who  there  were  young  and  gay  haTC  lescbed 

to  sober  years. 
And  other  children  fill  their  place,  and  feel  their  joys  tad 

fears ; 
The  aged  forms  are  passed  away,  but  on  the  dusky  stair, 
Amid  the  dim  and  silent  rooms,  they  meet  me  traj 

where. 

And  ancient  fears  are  now  unknown,  and  early  tales  m 

lost; 
And  creaking  doors  are  opened  wide,  as  if  there  woe 

no  ghost : 
The  portraits  Tsnish  from  the  walls,  that  once  wen 

kept  with  care  ; 
But  look  within  that  garret  room,  and  you  will  see  then 

there. 

The  tapestry  is  faded  now :  within  some  disianl  roon. 
Where  scarce  a  footstep  ever  comes,  it  rots  in  taksi 

gloom  ; 
And  carpets  hide  the  polished  floors  where  she  wis 

wont  to  tread ; 
And  beggars  sometimes  ope  the  gates,  and  get  net 

always  bread. 

The  walls  are  there,  the  outward  walls,  as  they  did  look 

of  old ; 
Bat  all  within  is  desolate,  and  saddening,  and  cold. 
Alas  I  alas  I  this  weary  world  !  how  full  of  chance  aad 

change ! 
It  is  the  dwelluig  that  I  knew— but  it  is  not  the  Gians^* 


MARY. 


Thou  'rt  gane  awa*,  thou  M  gane  awa*. 

Thou  'rt  gane  awa'  frae  me,  Mary, 
In  woodlan'  bower  or  festlTe  ha' 

In  Tain  I  watch  for  thee,  Mary. 
When  last  the  gowden  Autumn  moon 

Shone  o'er  the  trembling  wave,  Mary, 
Ah  little  did  I  think,  sae  soon, 

'Twoold  shine  upon  thy  grare,  Mary. 


How  aft  upo'  the  primrose  braes 

Beside  the  murmuring  sea,  Mary, 
I  spent  the  lire-lang  simmer  days 

Sae  blest  wi'  love  and  thee,  Mary  ! 
In  dreams  thy  cherish'd  form  I  meet. 

As  dearly  lo'ed  as  then,  Mary; 
And,  oh,  that  face  sae  Ikir  and  sweet. 

Wakes  buried  hopes  again,  Bfary. 


DEATH. 


Death,  Death,  whom  seekest  thou. 

Who  is  thy  yictim  to-day ! 
Stay,  stay,  let  mercy  now 

Plead  for  the  mourner— Oh  stay  ! 
Death,  death,  seest  thou  that  eye  ! 

Mark'st  thou  it  dazzling  bright  f 
Stay,  stay,  answer  me  why 

Must  thou  quench  quickly  its  light  I 


Death,  death,  seest  thou  that  form, 
Mark*st  thou  perfection  and  grace  t— 

Stay,  stay,  the  heart  is  yet  warm  ; 
Why  wouldst  its  beauty  defrce  t 

Death,  death,  seest  thou  that  soul, 
Markst  thou  'tis  buoyant  and  free ! 

Ah  I  ah,  o'er  it  no  control, 
Tyrant  I  is  giren  to  thee.  N.  H. »» 
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Fredrika  Brembb  has  found  a  formidable  riyal  in 
her  coonftrywoman,  Emilie  Carl^n.    Without  the  poeti- 
cal rein  of  Miss  Bremer,  her  refinement  of  sentiment, 
uid  delicacy  of  colooxing,  our  new  acquaintance  takes 
a  fimer  grasp  of  the  broad,  actual  life  of  her  country 
as  it  flows  in  the    customary  channels,  and  places 
more  reliance  upon  the  universal  passions  and  common 
sympathies  of  mankind.     If  Emilie  is  much  less  of 
tbe  UsteAU  and  engaging  artist  than  the  authoress  of 
"The  Neighbours"  and  "*  The  Home,"  and  is,  so  far 
as  appears,  not  nearly  so  Tersant  in  the  current  light  liter- 
atore  of  France,  England,  and  Germany,  her  pictures 
hare  equal  or  superior  Tigour  ;  and,  if  instruction  be  an 
important  element  in  the  most  frivolous  literature,  her 
work  a  higher  and  more  direct  moral  purpose.     Many, 
far  too  many,  of  Miss  Bremer's  characters  are  a  sort  of 
Frenchified  Swedes— Hsourtiers,  or  officials :   those  we 
iiod  here,  if  more  homely,  are  more  genuine  and  racy  ; 
thoagh  Miss  Bremer  has  no  doubt  delineated  many  true 
Swedes  in  the  finest  spirit  of  nationality.    Perhaps  we 
^ae  this  Tale  the  more  that  it  removes  us  far  from  the 
tiresome  and  outworn  scenes  of  polished  society  iu  all  the 
Earopean  capitals,  and  opens  up  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
life.    Yet  the  Rose  of  Tistelon  has  more  faults  than  any 
of  Miss  Bremer's  novels;  which,  however,  may  rather  be 
ascribed  to  want  of  artistic  skill  than  of  talent.   The  pre- 
lAg  error  is  to  overdo.   There  is,  for  example,  a  sensi- 
tire  iad  who  becomes  partially  deranged  from  witnessing 
a  morder.    His  mental  struggles  and  intervals  of  moody 
madness  are  introduced  with  highly  dramatic  effect,  deep- 
ening the  tragic  interest  of  the  story,  till  their  too  frequent 
recurrence  begins  to  &tigue  the  reader,  and  renders 
them  much  less  impressive.     The  same  observation  is 
applicable  to  other  characters  and  scenes  in  the  tale. 
Bat  what  is  an  objection  in  England  may  be  a  merit  in 
the  more  patiently  reading  country  in  which  the  romance 
is  produced ;  and  it  is  one  that  lies  against  what  were  once 
reckoned  the  very  best  English  fictions — to  the  whole 
works  of  Richardson,  and  ail  the  old  circumstantial  folio 
romances. 

The  locale  of  the  romance  is  Thistle-isle  or  Tutdon, 
as  the  authoress  has  named  one  of  the  rocky,  barren 
islete  which  cluster  along  the  reefy  shores  of  the  Catte- 
gat ;  the  haunt  of  numerous  sea-fowl,  and  the  desolate 
abode  of  a  few  miserable  fishermen.  It  is  nearly  desti- 
tQte  of  vegetation,  presenting  an  aspect  of  dreary  steri- 
UtJ.  Marstrand  is  the  nearest  town  to  this  dismal 
^onp  of  islands,  which  lie  about  three  Swedish  miles 
from  the  Paternoster  Rocks,  well  known  as  the  scene  of 
iBany  a  fatal  shipwreck.  At  the  period  the  story  opens, 
there  stood,  partly  sheltered  from  the  violent  winds  by 
r^ks,  a  small,  rude,  and  half-ruinous  log  dwelling,  which 
merits  to  have  its  picture  preserved. 

**  A  gable  appneared  to  have  been  recently  added  to 
the  house,  its  white  timber  and  fresh  moss  presenting  a 
fctriking  contrast  to  the  unsightly  walls  of  the  old  part 
of  the  dwelling,  discoloured  by  fish-drying  and  the  ac- 
tion of  salt  water.  The  windows  were  little  better  than 
hole!«,  with  two  panes  of  glass,  one  above  the  other,  and 
between  each  such  aperture  rawseal-skins  were  stretched 
from  the  roof  down  to  the  stone  foundation.  The  court- 
yard consisted  of  a  large  shelf  of  flat  rock ;  at  one  cor- 
ner of  it  were  several  poles,  from  which  strings  of  skate 
hong  in  regular  rows ;  and  every  point  of  rock  near  the 
boose  was  also  covered  with  ling  and  split  cod.  About 
the  middle  of  the  flat  space,  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock,  a 
"»a«t  was  inserted,  on  the  top  of  which  a  tin  weather- 
cock turned  in  the  wind  with  an  uneasy  creaking  sound ;  a 
8*^»ge  watch-dog  was  in  general  posted  at  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  yard,  with  his  nose  turned  towards  the 
^a.  .  .  .  A  thick  mist  rested  on  the  barren  spot ;  the 
graves  beat  upon  the  naked  rocks  with  a  dull,  heavy 

*  A  Tale  of  tbe  Swedish  Coast.      Translated  from  the  ori- 
gioal  Swedish  of  Emilie  Carina.  2  volumes,   Longman  &  Co. 
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sound  ;  and  the  sea-birds  were  hurrying,  with  shrill 
cries,  to  their  concealed  resting-places.  The  day  vraa 
drawing  to  a  close  ;  the  sun's  last  rays  had  sunk  into  the 
ocean,  and  twilight  had  begun  to  spread  its  shadows  over 
Tistelon." 

Some  of  the  inmates  seemed  well  suited  to  the  un- 
couth and  half-savage  character  of  the  dwelling  and  the 
locality.  Wet  nets  and  fishing  lines  hung  in  a  wide 
entrance  leading  to  an  apartment,  large,  empty,  and 
blackened  with  smoke,  in  which  the  pale  light  of  an  oil 
lamp  showed  Hakan  Haraldson  and  his  son  Birger;  the 
former,  a  short  broad-shouldered  man  of  fifty,  vnth  a 
bronzed  and  weather-beaten  face,  a  shaggy  matted  head 
and  beard  resembling  the  sea-weed  of  the  island.  The 
pirate  and  smuggler  sat  like  a  rough  sea-god  at  a  large 
oak  table  upon  a  block  of  wood  painted  green,  which 
once  had  formed  part  of  a  ship's  mast. 

"  Every  movement  of  this  son  of  the  ocean  displayed 
great  physical  strength;  and  his  sharp  gray  eyes,  as  they 
contemplated  with  satisfaction  a  rifle  he  was  engaged  in 
cleaning,  had  an  expression  which,  if  it  did  not  absolutely 
betoken  a  strong  mind,  was  at  least  that  of  a  resolute  and 

daring  character Opposite  this  man,  who 

represented  the  head  of  the  family,  sat  his  eldest  son, 
Birger,  a  giant,  who  might  have  been  a  fitting  boon-com- 
panion |for  Rolf  Krake,  the  famous  Viking.  His  fea- 
tures had  a  fine  manly  expression ;  but  the  contemptu- 
ous curl  of  the  lip,  and  something  wild  and  misanthropi- 
cal in  the  restless  eye,  gave  reason  to  suspect  that  mid- 
night darkness  brooded  over  his  soul.  Birger  Haraldson, 
attired  in  sail-cloth  trousers,  and  with  the  sleeves  of  his 
blue  striped  shirt  turned  up  to  the  shoulders,  leaned 
carelessly  on  his  firelock,  while  occupied  in  sharpening 

flints,  trying  them  at  times  against  his  nail 

But  as  strong  contrasts  are  to  be  found  in  every  situa- 
tion in  life,  they  were  not  wanting  here.  Beside  the 
elder  man  sat  his  youngest  son,  Birger's  half  brother,  a 
fair  delicate  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  in  whose  pale 
countenance  and  dark  eyes  listless  melancholy  was  the 

prevailing  expression The  dexterity  with 

which  he  twisted  a  flshing  line  showed  that  he  was  ac- 
customed to  Uie  work ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  lis- 
tened with  timid  anxiety  to  the  conversation  between 
his  father  and  brother,  who,  on  their  part,  paid  no  at- 
tention to  his  presence." 

The  conversation  turned  on  their  smuggling  adven- 
tures. The  elder  congratulated  himself  upon  the  signs  of 
an  approaching  gale,  which  must  detain  the  sharp  and 
active  new  lieutenant  of  the  coast-guard  in  harbour, 
with  the  revenue  boat,  while  they  in  peace  prosecuted 
their  calling  ;  and  that  his  son  Birger  showed  the  right 
spirit  and  would  stand  to  the  guns  when  he  had  him- 
self become  a  wreck. 

'^  Birger,  whose  restless  eyes  were  turned  to  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  new  part  of  the  house,  seemed  listening 
for  some  one. 

** '  It  is  the  little  one,'  said  Haraldson,  as  his  harsh 
features  lightened  with  a  look  of  affection. 

^  *  It  is  Erika,'  murmured  Birger :  and  by  a  quick 
movement  he  turned  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

**  A  moment  after  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  wo- 
man, rather  above  ffrenty,  of  a  pleasing  but  grave  ap- 
pearance, entered  the  room,  leading  by  the  hand  a  girl 
about  seven  years  old.  The  child,  who  looked  like  some 
beautiful  vision  from  the  abode  of  angels,  ran  forward, 
jumped  upon  the  old  man's  knee,  and  clasped  her  little 
white  arms  round  his  neck,  saying,  sweetly, '  Good  night, 
papa!  Erika  trill  have  me  go  to  bed  already  1— little 
naughty  Erika!* 

** '  You  are  going  out  again  to-night,  I  hear,'  said  the 
young  woman,  in  a  reproachful  tone,  and  turning  to 
Harskldson,  as  she  spoke. 

'*  *  I  have  some  business  on  hand,'  answered  he,  care- 
lessly,  as  he  gazed  with  sparkling  eyes  on  his  darling 

child,  th^  little  G^riella *l  really  wish,  Mamsell^ 

2  S 
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£rika,^  reBumed  he,  with  gratified  pride,  *  that  my  wife 
were  alive  now;  it  would  have  done  her  heart  good  to 
see  this  child.  I  am  bold  to  say  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  her  match;  it  would  have  made  amends  to  Britta 
Lisa  for  many  grieyances.' 

'^  <  I  think  the  contrary,'  answered  Erika,  in  a  severe 
tone;  Mt  would  have  caused  her  double  suffering— both 
grief  for  the  present  and  fear  for  the  future.' 

"  *  Yes,  perhaps,  after  she  had  learned  fVom  you  to  be 
high  and  mighty  both  in  mind  and  speech.' 

" '  Let  Mamselle  Erika  alone,  father,'  said  Birger, 
sternly.  '  What  would  become  of  the  child  vHthout  her  t' 

"  Hanldson,  who  saw  in  his  son  the  counterpart  of 
himself  in  his  youth,  did  not  care  to  rouse  the  hot  blood. 

**  Erika  was  perfectly  calm.  She  knew  how  she  was 
situated  in  regard  to  those  with  whom  she  lived,  and  that 
firmness  and  self-possession  alone  procured  for  her  the 
respect  due  to  a  woman  compelled,  as  she  was,  by  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  to  remain  in  such  society.  *  Say 
good  night,  dear  Gabriella;  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed,'  said 
she,  gently,  to  her  charge." 

Gabriella, "  The  Rose  of  Tisteldn,"  kissed  her  father, 
nodded  to  her  half-brother  Birger,  and  flew  into  the 
arms  of  her  brother  Anton.  That  thoughtful  and  gentle 
boy  was  ever  reluctant  to  share  in  the  wild  lawless  ad- 
ventures of  his  fkther  and  his  brother,  and  utterly  nnflt 
for  their  daring  and  reckless  lift.  But  even  the  sinAil 
old  man's  darling  and  idol,  the  resistless  GabrielU,  could 
not  on  this  night  coax  her  father  to  leave  Anton  behind. 
He  must  not  sit  at  home  like  a  milk-sop,  but  go  out  to 
aea  and  learn  the  trade  he  abhorred.  Gabriella  was 
offended  ;  but  Erika,  her  model  in  all  things,  was  always 
silent  when  displeased,  and  Gabriella,  mimicking  the  dig- 
nified air  of  her  foster-mother  and  preceptress,  with- 
drew with  her  to  their  own  apartment.  It  formed  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  gloomy  room  we  have  already 
seen.  It  occupied  the  principal  part  of  the  new  build- 
ing, and  had  been  fitted  up  for  &ika  and  her  pupil. 

**  Besides  being  provided  with  tolerably  large  windows, 
it  was  richly,  even  elegantly  furnished,  although  each 
article  appeared  to  have  come  firom  a  different  quarter. 
Curtains  of  the  finest  muslin,  tastefully  arranged,  fell  in 
wavy  folds  upon  the  Turkish  carpet,  which,  however, 
was  not  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  rough  cabin  chairs 
and  stools  of  various  shapes.  The  most  beautiful  Per- 
sian tapestry  covered  the  walls,  in  some  places  inter- 
spersed with  fiags  of  various  nations  and  pieces  of  silk. 
At  each  joiniog  were  mirrors  or  pictures  of  different 
sizes  :  the  last,  which  were  numerous,  represented  ves- 
sels of  every  construction.  The  whole  might  have  been 
aptly  compared  to  a  gallery  of  portraits  of  deceased  per- 
sonages :  and  when  the  bold  pirate  visited  his  daughter's 
room,  perhaps  there  started  from  the  finely-modelled 
hulls  and  delicate  cordage,  recollections  which,  like 
avenging  spirits,  came  to  give  warning  of  future  retribu- 
tion. In  fact,  the  whole  furniture  of  the  apartment  too 
much  resembled  the  spoils  of  plundered  vessels." 

A  pretty  scene  passed,  in  which  Gabriella  said  her 
little  prayers  ;  and  when  told  that  Birger,  whom  she  did 
not  like,  more  required  her  prayers  than  the  mild  and 
innocent  Anton,  she  included  Birger  in  her  intercessions, 
and  fell  asleep  while  Erika  whispered  to  her  the  legend 
of  ''The  Enchanted  Swans  of  Tistelon." 

Erika  Malm,  the  highly-gifted  governess  of  the 
motherless  child,  has  a  character  and  a  story  of  her 
own,  and  plays  an  important  part  in  the  tale  of  "  The 
Rose."  At  three  years  of  age  she  was  seen  in  the 
Foundling  Hospital  of  Stockholm,  and  adopted  and 
highly  educated  by  a  rich  and  childless  widow,  who 
died  suddenly  without  having  made  any  provision  for 
Erika.  The  girl  was  thrown  upon  the  world,  first  as 
a  nurse-maid ;  and  next,  in  the  anomalous  capacity  of 
upper  servant  and  governess,  she  entered  the  family 
of  a  consul  at  Gottenburg,  where  all  her  patient 
gentleness,  her  sound  principle,  and  strength  of  mind, 
were  required  to  make  life  tolerable.  Her  duties  were 
harassing,  her  treatment  harsh,  her  rewards  few.  But 
all  was  meekly  endured,  until  the  insulting  courtship  of 
the  master  of  the  house  was  added  to  the  exactions, 
parsimony,  aad  ill-temper  of  the  mistress.  Erika,  strong 


in  mind  and  body,  resolved  to  fly  the  house  and  the 
town ;  and  in  a  boat  lying  in  the  harbour  found  Dune 
Haraldson,  who  at  once  agreed  to  give  her  a  passage. 

**  It  was  a  soft,  calm  summer's  night,  and  the  homeleac, 
friendless  girl  sat  beside  the  kind-hearted  Dame  Hanld- 
Bon,  and  told  her  the  short  history  of  her  miafortoDe^. 
With  ready  sympathy  the  good  woman  tried  to  oomftnt  ber 
dejected  spirit ;  and  it  was  therefore  in  a  more  composed 
and  cheerftil  friime  of  mind  that,  after  a  sbwt  slumber, 
towards  daybreak,  she  was  ronsed  by  the  information 
that  the  boat  was  moored  by  the  little  wooden  pier  at 
Tistelon. 

"  Both  the  elder  and  the  younger  Haraldson  made  an 
unfkvourable  impression  on  Erika ;  but  so  much  tke 
more  was  she  drawn  towards  the  mistress  of  the  ftai]). 
Mother  Haraldson,  as  she  was  usually  called,  might  bare 
assumed  the  title  of  '  Fru,*  after  the  example  of  bsbj 
of  the  wives  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  had  bctb 
of  their  own,  and  boilers  fbr  making  oil ;  bat  she  de- 
spised such  vanitie8,and,although  adergyman's  daughter, 
would  never  receite  any  other  appellation  tiian  *  go«d 
mother.'  This  name  and  her  kindly  disposition  smg 
placed  her  and  Erika  on  the  most  friendly  terms ;  and  it 
was  settled  that  the  latter  should  remain  for  the  presest 
as  her  guest.  Mother  Haraldson  possessed  a  treacorf 
that  lay  nearer  her  heart  than  any  thing  else  in  the  worid 
—her  little  Gabriella,  then  three  yean  old.  With  the 
deepest  grief  the  right-minded  woman  witnessed  tb« 
lawless  life  of  her  husband  and  her  stepson,  and  antici- 
pated nothing  but  evil  from  their  daring  exploits.  Ske 
mourned  in  silence  over  that  which  she  had  no  power  t» 
change ;  and  now  thanked  God  that,  in  the  event  of  hr; 
death,  the  tender  blossom,  already  called  *  the  Rose  of 
Tistelon,'  on  account  of  her  singular  beaa^,  would  re- 
ceive in  Erika  a  careftil  guide  and  protectress.  Littk 
accustomed  to  the  cheering  influence  of  alfeetion  asd 
pure  good  will,  Erika  willingly  assented  to  the  reneved 
entreaty  that  she  would  seek  no  other  home.  Tbt 
naked  rocks,  the  fbtid  smells,  the  dreary  aspect  of  nataiv 
all  around  Tistelon,  signified  little  to  her :  she  saw  onlt 
the  heartfelt  gratitude  that  beamed  in  the  mother's  e?«5; 
while  the  sweet  rose  of  the  barren  strand,  the  playfcl 
Gabriella,  daily  took  firmer  root  in  her  heari." 

Erika  had  not  been  above  a  year  on  the  isla&d,  wbea 
the  good,  loving,  patient  Britta  died  of  grief,  assuaged 
in  her  last  moments  by  Erika  solemnly  promising  te  be 
a  mother  to  her  child.  The  calm  and  dignified  demea- 
nour of  Erika  had  by  this  time  taken  tt^et  even  oa  the 
rude  smugglers.  Their  language  became  less  ooaM 
and  offensive :  and,  to  her  own  astonishment,  she  nw 
that  by  a  look  she  could  awe  or  control  the  reckle$« 
and  unruly  Birger,  who  submitted  to  no  other  power, 
divine  or  human.  Even  Haraldson  was  momentanij 
touched  by  the  death  of  his  patient  wifb,  though  everv 
natural  affection  seemed  passed  ttom  his  mind  save  aa 
animal,  doating  fondness  for  his  little  daughter.  Yea:^ 
rolled  on,  and  this  desolate,  anxious,  and  moiiotoaoc^ 
life  became  more  endurable  to  Erika.  Her  sense  *>: 
duty,  and  love  for  her  pupil,  sweetened  her  lot:  !^< 
was  of  use  to  her  fellow-creatures ;  and  a  qniei  eaduraMe. 
a  passive  acquiescence,  in  which  women,  fortanately  in 
themselves,  often  come  to  find  a  subetitnte  (br  haf^ess, 
reconciled  her  to  her  fate. 

*<  Of  late,  however,  she  had  suffered  additional  aaxjeij 
fh>m  a  cause  she  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  exphin 
or  comprehend;  she  had  discovered  that  the  fe^f. 
which  held  such  powerful  sway  over  the  mind  of  Birjeer 
was  of  a  nature  of  which  she  had  had  no  experieare 
that  it  was  love  could  not  be  doubted ;  bet  kve,  witd 
and  stormy,  that  inspired  terror,  although  she  eaitfiUlv 
concealed  it  She  felt  that  it  was  only  by  oahsnesi  aad 
perfect  self-possession  that  she  could  h^  to  lestraiE 
the  fiery  tempers  that  surrounded  her." 

For  some  weeks  Birger  had  as  anxiously  avoided  hrr 
society  as  once  he  had  sought  it.  When  she  waf  mM 
and  gentle  with  him,  his  nature  softened  and  mell««^  • 
but  if  cold  and  reserved,  he  became  gloomy  and  dan- 
gerous. Such  was  the  position  of  parties  in  that  »uu 
October  night  when  the  smugglers  were  pwparia^  **» 
put  to  sea.    «  Why  must  they  go  out  to-night  r  thuaxht 
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Erika,  as  the  Biorm  increased ;  for  she  only  suspected 
tbe  natore  of  their  lawless  ptirsaits,  or  that  they  had 
any  other  besides  those  of  fishers  and  seal-hunters. 

'''God  in  Heaven  protect  all  who  are  at  sea  this 
dreadftil night! 'prayed  Erika,  as  she  derontly  clasped 
her  hands,  and  allowed  her  head  to  sink  on  her  bosom. 
A  creaking  sound  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  with 
suppressed  breathing  she  listened  to  a  deep-toned  voice, 
which  said,  <  Open  the  door,  Mamselle  Erika.' 

*•  It  was  Birger's  voice.  Erika  had  scarcely  power 
to  rise  fhm  her  chair.  More  than  two  years  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  stood  on  the  threshold  of  that  room,  which 
had  ever  been  held  sacred  by  all  the  izunates  of  the 
direlliog.  Whftt  could  he  mean  by  this  untimely  visit ! 
'^'AfB  yon  afraid!'  said  Birger,  while  his  forced 
laa^h  echoed  through  the  empty  passage. 

"'No;  why  should  I  be  afraid  V  answered  Erika. 
*  Now,  what  is  it  you  wish,  Birger !'  was  her  composed 
qaestion. 

" '  What  I  wish,  you  will,  perhaps,  know  soon  enough. 
Do  not  be  so  severe ;  let  me  look  about  me.  I  have  not 
been  here  for  so  long,  very  long :  I  did  not  venture,  and 
did  not  wish  to  disturb  you,  much  as  I  wished  to  be  near 
yon,  Mamselle  Erika.'  He  stepped  towards  the  table, 
OQ  which  lay  an  open  Psalm-book,  beside  Erika's  work. 
BirgfiT  bent  down  and  read  the  lines  where  her  mark 
was  pUiced  :>- 

*The  Lord  will  give  His  promised  aid. 

His  word  is  ever  sure, 
If  I  in  Him  do  put  my  tniat, 
And  to  the  end  endure.* 
"'I  wish,  Mamselle  Erika,  that  I  could  read  these 
lines  with  the  same  devotion  an^  edification  as  you  do.' 

"  'Why  should  you  not  do  so,  Birger  t  If  you  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures  more  frequently,  you  would  under- 
stand them  better :  you  would  find  in  them  strength  to 
do  right,  and  defence  against  temptation  ;  both  your 
heart  and  mind  would  be  benefited.' 

"  *3/y  heart  and  mind  are  both  evil,  Mamselle  Erika: 
left  to  myself,  my  own  efforts  alone  will  never  make 
them  better.' 

■'That  is  indeed  true,  Birger;  and  that  you  ac- 
biowledge  It  is  well,  and  like  a  Christian ;  but  prayer— 

prayer  can  do  much,  and ' 

"'No, not  flt^  prayers,  Erika!'  interrupted  Birger, 
with  strong  emotion.  *  I  might  yet  become  another  man, 

—a  better  man,  if ,  but  it  is  impossible ;  I  was  mad, 

mdeed,  ever  to  think  that  you  would  consent  to  marry 
an  unbred  fellow  like  me  !  Yes,  yes,  you  turn  pale ;  it 
was  a  bold  thought  enough :  nevertheless,  it  is  right  you 
should  know,  Mamselle  Erika,  that  if  you  could  make 
np  yonr  mind  to  so  great  a  sacrifice,  you  would  have  no 
cau.se  to  be  ashamed  of  me.  I  am  resolved  at  all  events 
to  Btndy  navigation  this  winter  ;  and  instead  of  living, 
as  at  present,  on  chance  expeditions,  I  intend  to  build 
myself  a  vessel,  and  trade  in  it  to  Jutland,  both  as  cap- 
tain and  owner ;  and  you  should  have  a  house  as  haud- 
wme  as  you  could  wish,  instead  of  this  rickle,  which  I 
shall  pull  down ;  and  you  would  be  as  respectable  a 
housewife  as  any  in  these  parts.' 

**  During  this  long  address,  which  was  delivered  with 
considerable  self-confidence,  Erika  had  time  to  recover, 
in  some  degree,  ftx)m  her  unpleasant  surprise.  The  idea 
of  uniting  herself  in  marriage  with  such  a  man  as  Birger, 
filled  her  with  horror,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
something  in  his  manly,  energetic,  always  decided  mode 
w  action,  that  harmonized  with  her  own  strong  mind. 
She  felt  as  if  she  could  make  any  sacrifice  for  his  good, 
except  that  of  becoming  his  wife ;  and  she  therefore  re- 
plied with  perfect  frankness,  *  No,  Birger,  your  proposal 
1  neither  can  nor  will  consent  to ;  not  because  I  think 
nyself  above  you,  as  you  hinted  just  now ;  I  know  too 
well  whtLt  I  am,— a  child  of  poverty,  at  least ;  it  may  be 
of  piiU, — ^therefore  any  honegt  man  is  good  enough  for  a 
husband  to  the  poor  Erika.  But  there  is  another  reason, 
Birder,  which  you  must  know,  and  which,  both  now  and 
m  future,  vrill  prevent  me  from  even  thinking  of  agree- 
ing to  what  you  wish.  Ever  since  I  came  to  this  place, 
your  wild,  and  certainly  often  sinful,  manner  of  life  has 
terrified  me.    I  have  always  considered  you  as  a  man 


in  whom  I  could  never  feel  confidence ;  and  wher6  con- 
fidence does  not  exist,  it  Is  In  vain  to  think  of  loioe,* 

"  *  I  thank  you :  you  are  too  kind,  Mamselle  Erikaf 
said  Birger,  with  haughty  bitterness^  *  Permit  me  also 
to  tell  you  what  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  your  whilo 
to  consider :  remember  that  you  have  now,  at  this  mo* 
ment,  in  your  hands  the  destiny  of  a  human  being  for 
the  present  life,  and  in  all  likelihood  for  thai  which  is 
to  come.  Erika,'  continued  he,  in  a  subdued  lone  of 
anxious  entreaty, '  you  are  good  and  pious ;  you  wish  to 
turn  the  sinner  from  his  evil  way.  You  may  do  it  now; 
for  I  solemnly  swear,  if  you  will  become  my  wife,  I  will, 
ftt>m  that  hour,  abandon  all  such  courses  as  would  makv 
me  fear  to  meet  yonr  eye ;  but  if  you  drive  me  from  yon, 

then '  and  his  voice  resumed  its  harshness, '  there  is 

nothing  on  earth  has  power  to  hold  me  back  !  Till 
now  I  have  only  been  wild  and  daring ;  the  evil  I  hare 
done  has  not  really  harmed  any  one ;  I  have  oonynitted 
no  crime,  except  against  the  laws.  But  without  you, 
Erika,  tortured  by  the  feelings  you  despise,  hating  my- 
self and  the  whole  world,  the  name  of  Birger  Haraldson 
shall  be  the  terror  of  the  coast,  both  fkr  and  near  !' 

"  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Erika  stood  trembling 
before  the  man  she  had  been  accustomed  to  rule  by  a 
word  or  a  gesture.  An  awftd  responsibility  rested  on 
her ;  she  felt  her  strength  giving  way,  her  heart  ready 
to  burst  with  anxiety  and  dretA.  Should  she  sacrifice 
kerseffor  him  ? — ^with  him,  perhaps,  to  entail  misery  on 
other  unhappy  beings." 

We  shall  not  farther  develope  what  is  the  cardinal  moral 
blemish  of  the  story :  the  sacrifice  of  the  life-long  happiness 
of  a  virtuous  being  to  the  imaginary  necessity  and  hope 
of  restraining  or  reclaiming  a  vicious  and  criminal  char- 
acter. At  this  time  Erika  stood  firm ;  and  when  she 
yielded,  it  was  to  a  high,  if  false,  principle  of  duty. 
Love,  neither  with  its  strength  nor  weakness,  prompted 
her  dreadfhl  sacrifice.  At  parting,  the  trembling  girl 
replied  to  the  powerfVil  and  moody  man,  who  sunk  on 
his  knees,  begging  her  to  be  merciful,  **  Take  my  life 
Birger ;  but  I  cannot  command  my  heart." 

"Birger  rose  from  his  knees:  his  lips  were  firmly 
closed,  and  the  muscles  of  his  face  worked  convulsively. 
At  the  door  he  turned,  and  said,  with  mingled  grief  and 
bitterness,  *  Farewell,  Erika :  you  must  answer  before 
God  for  all  the  evil  this  hour  brings  with  it.' 

" '  No,  Birger,  no ;  take  back  your  cruel  words.  God 
is  just.' 

"  '  Yes,  God  is  just :  and  if  crime  is  to  be  my  portion, 
remorse  will  be  yours.'  He  closed  the  door,  and  de- 
scended the  stairs  with  a  heavy  step." 

He  was  soon  on  the  dark  sea  with  his  father  and  the 
miserable  Anton,  whom  Haraldson  loaded  with  re- 
proaches for  his  cowardliness  and  effeminacy.  The 
smugglers  were  properly  equipped  for  their  expedition ; 
and  their  packages  were  stowed  away  in  the  boat,  which 
tossed  to  and  fro  as  if  made  of  paper. 

''  Haraldson  himself  took  his  place  at  the  helm,  com- 
mending, as  he  did  so,  the  favourable  weather.  The 
foresail  and  spritsail  were  set;  and  when  Birger  had 
cast  another  dark  glance  at  the  window,  from  which  a 
faint  light  still  glimmered,  the  boat  put  to  sea.  It 
plunged  into  the  dark  night,  and  the  huge  waves  seemed 
to  close  over  the  little  speck  as  it  vanished  in  the  gloom." 

Preparations  in  another  quarter,  for  a  voyage  on  the 
same  dreadful  night,  were  made.  Fifteen  miles  trom 
Tistelon  was  a  straggling  fishing  village,  in  which  a 
number  of  huts,  placed  at  all  manner  of  angles,  formed 
a  rude  street.  Some  cottages,  larger  and  of  a  better 
kind,  displayed  red-painted  fronts,  and  on  the  gable  or 
projecting  porch  some  ornaments  of  carved  or  gilded 
wood,  saved  from  the  wrecks  of  the  many  vessels  that 
every  year  founder  in  those  tempestuous  seas.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  village  had  '^  an  ancient  and  most  fish- 
like smell;"  and  in  poverty  it  might  rival  or  surpass 
the  most  miserable  place  of  the  kind  within  the  British 
dominions,  not  excepting  the  Qaddagh  of  Galway.  The 
men  keep  the  sea  day  and  night,  while  the  women  re- 
main at  home  drying  the  fish  and  arranging  the  lines, 
nets,  and  tackle,  and  producing  the  same  innumerable 
fry  of  half-naked  and  wholly  ragged  children  that  are 
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to  be  found  in  all  fishing  villageB ;  in  which  the  number 
of  the  progeny  seems  to  be  the  measure  of  the  poyerty. 
Happy  was  the  urchin  there  who  inherited  its  father's 
oast-off  tarry  vestments,  when  he  oould  alTord  to  cast 
them  oiF  before  they  dropt  away  of  their  own  accord. 
Yet  are  these  children  robust  and  active,  always  busy 
drying  their  fish,  or  playing  on  the  beach,  often  in  com- 
pany with  the  half-starved  pig,  seeking,  like  them, 
whatever  is  to  be  found.  The  interiors  fh>m  whence 
this  population  issue  are,  however,  much  neater  than 
those  of  the  Claddagh— that  paragon  of  primitive  fishing 
villages. 

^  One  is  struck  by  a  degree  of  order  and  cleanliness, 
which  leaves,  on  the  whole,  a  cheerinjg  impression.  An 
old  bnt  well-washed  sail,  stuffed  with  sea-weed,  oom- 
poees  the  bedding ;  the  deal  table  is  scoured,  and  pol- 
ished smooth  with  rubbing,  and  the  floor  sprinkled  with 
the  finest  shell-sand.  In  one  comer  is  generally  a  cup- 
board!  supported  on  legs  of  peeled  fir,  in  which  is  kept 
the  principal  part  of  the  crockery-ware,  such  as  two  or 
three  tea-cups,  a  cracked  dish,  a  coffee-pot  without  a 
spout,  a  brandy-mug,  &c.,  &c.  On  a  shelf  above  the 
little  window  lies  the  fiunily  library,  consisting  of  a  large, 
yellow-leaved  Bible,  and  a  Psalm-book  in  black  leather 
binding,  and  for  a  mark  probably  one  of  the  Apostles 
stamped  on  gilt  paper.  But  the  little  shelf  furnishes 
other  literature  besides  that  of  a  devotional  kind — some 
dusty  bundles  containing '  Lunkentns,'  *  Puss  in  Boots,' 
*  The  Fair  Melusina,'  along  with  a  few  ballads,  to  be 
sung,  as  the  title-page  expresses  it,  *  to  their  own  pleas- 
ing melodies,  published  this  year.'  The  poor  dwelling 
has  bIbo  its  ornaments.  Fixed  to  tiie  wall  by  long  nails, 
are  pictures  representing  His  Majesty  and  the  Crown- 
Prince  on  horseback,  all  in  wood-outs,  and  with  verses 
underneath." 

The  misery  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  fishing  vil- 
lages is  fearf^ly  increased  by  &e  system  of  traffic. 
Sordid  and  knavish  dealers  buy  up  the  fish  from  the 
needy  fishermen's  wives,  giving  in  exchange  meal,  soap, 
and  other  necessary  commodities,  on  which  they  exact 
a  most  exorbitant  profit.  But  on  this  Utilitarian  branch 
of  the  tale  we  must  not  enter.  Honour,  nevertheless,  to 
Emilie  Carltfn,  who  has  not  shrunk  from  the  annals  of 
the  poor,  or  from  those  rude  details  of  their  sufferings 
with  which  Fiction  too  rarely  points  her  moral. 

We  turn  now  to  the  higher  quarter  of  the  fibbing  vil- 
lage,— ^its  West  End, — ^and  step  into  a  small,  red-painted 
house,  with  white  window-shutters. 

^  Its  situation,  between  the  pier  and  the  rest  of  the 
fisher-huts,  seems  to  announce  its  greater  importance : 
such,  in  ikct,  is  the  case,  for  the  house  is  inhabited  by 
the  officer  of  the  coast-guard.  Lieutenant  Amman,  and 
his  little  household. 

**  See  how  comfortable  it  looks  !  The  porch  is  as  clean 
and  neat  as  a  parlour ;  through  the  small  but  clear  win- 
dow-panes appear  some  fine  balsams,  a  geranium,  and 
a  tiny  apple-tree  in  a  green  box ;  and  fh>m  the  midst  of 
the  simple  conservatory  a  venerable  head  looks  out,  with 
the  hair  turned  back  from  the  forehead  and  confined 
under  a  close  cap,— it  is  the  head  of  Fru  Kathrina 
Amman,  the  Lieutenant's  excellent  and  sensible  wife. 

^  The  cuckoo-clock  strack  twelve,  and  at  the  last 
stroke,  Fra  Amman  stept  out  to  the  porch,  and  looked 
about  her.  A  rare  woman  was  this  Fra  Amman :  she 
was  her  husband's  honour  and  crown ;  was  looked  up  to 
as  an  ever-ready  counsellor  in  all  difficulties,  and  often 
applied  to  by  the  poor  fishers,  who  regarded  her,  though 
so  lately  come  amongst  them,  as  a  mother,  ready  to  lis- 
ten to,  and  help  them,  as  far  as  she  could,  but  one  who 
could  reprove  also,  when  it  was  necessary  to  punish  a 
fault,  a  bad  habit,  and  especially  any  inclination  to 
slovenliness. 

"  Fra  Kathrina  was  rather  a  severe  mistress,  but  not 
the  less  beloved  by  her  only  servant,  old  Annika ;  and 
although  strict  in  bringing  up  her  only  child,  she  was 
also,  as  a  mother,  loved,  respected,  and  obeyed :  a  word 
from  her  lips  was  an  oracle  not  to  be  oontxiidicted.  In 
Fra  Kathrina's  whole  bearing,  and  tall,  handsome  figure, 
there  was  something  which  might  properly  be  called 
imposing ;  every  one  who  saw  her  felt  the  influence  of 


her  nnconsclons  superiority.    *  Those  good  people  nercr 
keep  their  time  now,'  she  muttered,  as  two  men  advanced. 

*' '  Don't  scold,  mother,'  replied,  in  a  good-hamonred 
tone,  the  younger  of  the  two  men,  who  had  both,  how- 
ever, passed  the  meridian  of  life.  '  I  have  got  someihias 
to  think  about:  the  pinnace  must  go  out  this  very  evening.' 

^  '  Then  I  guess  you  have  got  news  of  the  seal-shooten 
at  Tistelon.  But  we  can  talk  about  that  afterwards: 
come  in  now  and  eat  your  fish  before  it  is  cold.' 

"  They  entered  the  neat  little  room,  where  a  table  was 
covered  for  four  persons :  two  of  the  places  were  taken 
by  Amman  and  his  wife,  the  third  was  occupied  by  their 
son  Arvid,  a  fine,  lively  lad  of  fourteen,  and  the  fourth 
by  the  fHend  of  the  family,  Herr  Pehr  Fabian  Aaken- 
berg,  formerly  sub-lieutenant  in  the  navy,  an  old  com- 
rade of  Amman,  who  had  also  served  in  the  fleet  dohng 
his  youth.  It  was  a  pleasing  family  picture  to  see  thoce 
four  good,  happy  people  together;  the  moat  perfect  Iotc 
and  harmony  reigned  in  the  little  circle :  and  Lieoteunt 
Pehr  often  enlivened  his  more  serious  fHend  by  his  ei- 
cellent  stories,  when  at  the  close  of  the  day  they  con- 
versed over  their  evening  pipes,  and,  in  imaginatioo, 
lived  over  again  their  seafaring  adventures. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  old  in- 
valid, Askenberg,  lived  on  the  charity  of  his  friend,  la 
compensation  for  having  lost  the  use  of  his  right  ana,  be 
received  a  comfortable  pension,  to  which  he  added  the 
interest  of  a  small  capital  he  ha!d  laid  by  in  better  times; 
but  the  treasure  itself,  the  old  man  regarded  as  the  pro- 
perty of  another,  having  destined  it,  along  with  the 
brightly-polished  arms,  neatly  disposed  over  the  bed  in 
his  own  room,  for  Arve,  his  godson,  pupil,  and  prime 
fkvourite. 

^  The  conversation,  which  usually  at  dinner  kept  pace 
with  the  attack  on  the  fish,  was  not  even  oommeaced 
to-day.  Fra  Kathrina,  in  thoughty  was  stuffing  ber  fac»- 
band's  provision-basket ;  Arve  was  speculating  how  he 
might  contrive  to  have  a  share  in  the  expedition ;  Aia- 
man  himself  looked  thoughtfully  down  on  his  plate;  and 
old  Askenberg  felt  in  a  state  most  unusual  with  him— 
dispirited,  and  almost  uneasy,  for  no  particular  rca^oa. 
But  when  the  soup  was  served,  and  Fra  Kathrina  had 
got  the  provision-basket  ready,  she  remained  the  gen- 
eral silence.  '  What  is  the  matter,  Amman !  Have  yoa 
heard  any  news !' 

*' '  Ay,  that  I  have,  mother;  great  news.  The  old  re- 
port of  smuggling  has  been  again  raised  against  the 
seal-shooters  of  Tistelon ;  but  this  time  I  hope  to  get 
hold  of  them!' 

'"Is  it  quite  certain,  then,'  asked  Fra  Kathrins. 
'  that  they  will  go  out  to  sea  to-night!  The  wind  will 
rise  and  blow  a  gale  in  the  evening ;  and  it  is  no  joke 
to  go  and  seek  them  out  in  their  hiding-places,  panicn- 
larly  for  you,  Amman,  who  are  not  yet  well  aoqoaiated 
with  this  abominable  Skilrgord.' 

'^ '  It  is  no  joke,  sure  enough,  wife ;  bnt  I  trast,  next 
to  Ood,  in  the  justice  of  my  cause.  Those  rascals  don*t 
smuggle  on  a  small  scale ;  and  we  shall  have  a  neat 
little  prize  if  all  goes  well.' " 

This  is  surely  a  genuine  picture  of  Swedish  middle 
life,  and  one  as  simple  as  it  is  engaging.  Arve  grumbled 
at  not  being  allowed  to  accompany  his  father;  who, 
bound  on  this  perilous  adventure,  took  a  more  Mlema 
farewell  of  his  family  than  was  usual.  They  follow^d 
him  on  board,  whither  Fru  Amman  brought  her  coff^ 
pot,  that  they  might  sip  a  farewell  cup  in  the  little  cabin. 

*' '  My  heart  is  always  heavy  when  you  go  out  to  5«a 
at  night,  Amman,  dear,'  said  Fra  Kathrina,  in  a  kindlv 
tone ;  '  but  it  is  worse  than  usual  to-day.  The  Lord  God 
protect  you,  and  guide  you  on  your  way !  Yon  will  find 
the  snuff-cannister  in  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  basket ; 
and  I  put  the  tobacco  in  one  of  your  over-all  bootfi,  and 
in  the  other  are  a  couple  of  lobsters ;  there  was  no  room 
for  them  in  the  basket.  God  keep  all  who  are  at  eca 
this  night !    Good-bye,  dear  husband !' 

**  *  ^>od-bye,  my  old  woman  !*  Amman  bent  hb 
brown  and  weather-beaten  cheek  towards  Fra  Kathnna's 
as  his  lips  sought  and  found  those  of  his  faithfol  help- 
mate. 

"  *  Do  not  be  too  rash,'  whispered  old  Askenberg,  a« 
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Itc  shook  Arnman  by  the  hand ;  'remember  yon  are  not 
alone  in  the  world.* 

"Arre's  tnm  came  last.  Here,  my  boy/  said  his 
bther,  taking  the  large  silver  watch  and  pinchbeck  chain 
from  his  pocket,  *  you  must  have  something  to  make  up 
for  your  disappointment.' " 

The  seal-shooters,  who  had  so  often  eluded  him,  were 
alieidy  at  sea.  The  boats  soon  came  in  sight,  and 
Amman  bore  down  upon  the  smugglers,  who,  under  fa- 
TOQr  of  the  darkness  and  the  gale,  were  bound  for  Got- 
tenbnig  with  a  rich  cargo. 

"Htfaldson  and  Birger  had  already  perceiTed  the 
danger;  and,  without  wasting  many  words  in  discussion, 
they  altered  their  course,  and  made  straight  for  Pater- 
noster Rocks,  in  the  hope  of  deceiying  the  officer,  and 
making  good  their  escape.  Amman,  howeyer,  followed 
Qp  the  pursuit;  and  as  the  custom-house  pinnace  was  the 
fastest  sailer,  he  gradually  gained  considerably  on  the 
seal-shooters. 

^During  this  desperate  chase,  the  characteristic  wild- 
ness  of  Haraldson's  features  darkened  into  a  yet  more 
sarage  expression;  the  large  grey  eyes  rolled  fearfully 
nnder  the  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  the  muscles  of  the  face 
plainly  showed  the  working  of  fierce  passions.  '  The 
game  grows  serious  1'  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Birger, 
who  was  busy  with  the  rigging  :  '  they  will  be  upon  us 

in  a  moment;  and  then But  how  now,  boy  ! — have 

yoa  lost  your  tongue  I    Now  is  the  time  for  a  bold 
stroke!' 

**  Birger  turned,  and  by  the  faint  light  of  a  moonbeam, 
which  broke  through  the  clouds  for  a  moment,  the  father 
saw  the  pale,  haggard  face  of  his  son. 

"  Haraldson,  who  had  not  particularly  observed  Bir- 
ger since  his  return  from  Erika's  room,  attributed  the 
extraordinary  change  in  his  appearance  to  fear  of  the 
approaching  danger,  and  exclaimed  Airiously, '  Dog  !  do 
yon  hang  your  ears  when  you  see  your  father  ready  to 
Tentnre  all  for  life  and  goods  I ' 

" '  I  will  not  be  behind-hand,'  said  Birger,  in  a  voice 
80  fearfully  calm  that  Haraldson  perceived  the  injustice 
of  his  suspicion ;  and  added,  more  quietly, '  it  will  soon 
come  to  a  trial  of  courage.  I  have  hit  upon  a  desperate 
pUn.* 

"He  now  ordered  Birger  to  hoist  the  foresail  better  up, 
and  then  to  be  on  the  look-out  that  he  might  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  Paternoster  Rocks  against  the  dawn- 
ing sky.  Nothing  was  yet  in  sight,  however ;  but  the 
tremendous  breakers  sounded  like  distant  thunder  ;  and 
as  the  boat  drew  nearer  the  rocks,  an  expression  of  sa- 
tisfaction spread  itself  over  the  hard  features  of  Harald- 
son. '  Hark  how  they  roar :  the  sea-witches  sing  and 
dance  !— fine  sport  for  them  to-night ! '  said  he  to  Bir- 
ger, who  lay  beside  him  with  his  eyes  fixed  gloomily 
on  the  mysterious  gulf.  *  Once,  long  ago, '  resumed 
Haraldson,  vrith  a  strange  smile,  '  I  sailed  between  the 
breakers.  The  passage  is  barely  ten  yards  wide  :  if  you 
miss  the  course  by  a  hair's  breadth,  your  life's  not  worth 
a  rope's  end.  I  succeeded  that  time,  and  saw  my  pur- 
suer dashed  on  the  rocks  before  my  eyes.  Do  you  un- 
derstand, Birger  1  it  is  our  only  chance  :  and  with  the 
deTiPs  help  we  shall  do  as  well  this  time.' 

"  *  We  shall  see, '  said  Birger,  coldly  ;  '  we  are  not 
there  yet.'  He  suddenly  sprung  up,  *Do  you  hear, 
father !  he  hails  us  ;  he  is  just  upon  us. ' 

**' Not  yet, not  yet,'  said  Haraldson,  with  wonder- 
fol  coolness  ;  'we  have  still  got  a  little  the  start  of 
him  :  but  if  we  don't  give  ourselves  up  he  will  fire  be- 
fore we  reach . ' 

""There  I  he  hails  us  again  ! '  said  Birger,  with  the 
like  calm  resolution,  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

*" '  Now  !  '  exclaimed  Haraldson,  in  the  greatest  ex- 
citement, when  the  boat  had  almost  reached  the  gulf ; 
hot  at  the  same  instant  a  line  of  fire  shot  fVom  the  pin- 
nace, which  had  come  quite  near  ;  a  ball  whizzed  past  the 
Hial-shooter's   boat,  and  a  second  cut  the  foresheet. 

"  *  Death  and  destruction  !  we  are  lost  if .  Do  what 

you  can,  Birger ;  our  lives  hang  by  a  hair. '  But 
without  waitmg  his  fether's  order,  Birger  had  already 
seized  the  foresail  as  it  fiapped  in  the  wind,  caught  hold 
of  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  now  held  it  with  giant 


strength  in  one  hand,  and  by  the  side  of  the  boat  with 
the  other. 

**'  WeU  done,  boy!'  exclaimed  Haraldson,  as  the 
boat  once  more  shot  through  the  raging  breakers.  They 
were  not  wavt*  that  they  dashed  t]m>ugh ;  neither  earth 
nor  sky,  rocks  nor  water,  were  to  be  seen;  nothing  but 
white  foam  surrounded  the  vessel  below,  above,  and  on 
either  side ;  while  the  waves,  as  tiiey  were  shattered 
against  the  rocks,  howled  forth  their  dying  groans.  At 
length  the  boat  darted  into  the  open  sea,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  rocks.  The  danger  vras  past,  and  Haraldson 
raised  his  head  with  the  bold  confidence  which  the  suc- 
cess of  a  desperate  experiment  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce in  a  character  like  his.  *  That  was  a  good  piece  of 
work  !'  said  he,  triumphantly,  to  Birger.  '  Fasten  the 
rope  now  as  well  as  you  can,  and  then  we  shall  see  what 
the  government  boys  behind  us  are  after.' 

**  It  was  the  morning  dawn ;  the  storm  had  lulled,  but 
the  air  was  thick  and  chilly.  Haraldson  strained  his 
keen  experienced  eyes  to  discover  the  fate  of  the  detested 
custom-house  boat.  An  expression  of  satisfaction  and 
cruel  mockery  shone  in  his  eyes,  but  soon  changed  to 
one  of  the  bitterest  rage,  as  he  turned  to  Birger,  who 
was  trying  in  vain  to  fasten  the  sail,  and  said,  in  a  voice 
that,  for  the  first  time  during  the  whole  affair,  betrayed 
some  unsteadiness,  '  By  all  the  devils  I  the  old  govern- 
ment thief  has  got  through  with  a  whole  skin  I  There 
is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  we  must  not  waste  it  in  words :  we 

are  lost  unless .'    And  he  gave  his  son  a  significant 

look,  while  he  thoughtfully  balanced  the  rifie  in  Us  hand. 

*^  A  wild,  strange  smile  on  Birger's  lip  replied  to  the 
half-expressed  hint.  *  Erika ! '  muttered  he  between  his 
teeth, '  I  could  not  have  done  this  yesterday ;  to-day,  I 
fear  nothing :  I  care  not  now  for  my  own  life,  or  the 
lives  of  others.'  He  made  a  sign  of  intelligence  to  his 
father,  then  springing  forwards,  hauled  down  the  fore- 
sail, under  which  he  careluUy  concealed  his  musket ; 
Haraldson,  who  had  already  completely  recovered  his 
usual  coolness,  laid  his  at  the  bottom  of  the  steerage, 
and  then  brought  the  boat's  head  to  the  wind.  The 
pinnace  now  came  near,  and  the  officer  hailed  the  boat 
for  the  third  time.  Haraldson  confessed  that  he  had 
contraband  goods  on  board,  but  surrendered  himself,  as 
all  opposition  was  now  useless. 

** '  It  is  well  you  acknowledge  it  at  last,'  said  Amman, 
with  pardonable  pride ;  '  but  it  would  have  been  better 
if  you  had  spared  us  both  a  risk  which  might  have  oost 
us  dear.  Lay-to,  now,  that  the  pinnace  may  come 
alongside.' 

**  Haraldson  obeyed  with  every  appearance  of  humble 
submission  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  government  boat 
vras  laid  alongside  of  the  seal-shooter's. 

***  We  have  got  the  upper  hand  at  last,  Martin,  and 
must  make  these  fellows  pay  for  old  scores,'  said  the 
lieutenant,  as  he  prepared  to  step  over  the  gunwale;  but 
before  he  could  do  so,  Haraldson  had,  unobserved,  seized 
his  rifle  and  taken  his  aim.  The  next  instant  it  went 
off,  and  the  brave  old  Amman,  who  had  so  nobly  ful- 
filled the  dangerous  duties  of  his  office,  feU  forward, 
shot  through  the  head,  on  the  deck  of  the  smuggler's 
boat.  Almost  at  the  same  moment,  Birger  was  on  board 
the  pinnace;  and  after  a  short  but  desperate  stmggle 
with  the  two  boatmen,  which  required  the  exertion  of 
all  Birger's  giant  strength,  he  threw  the  one  overboard, 
while  he  mortally  wounded  the  active,  fearless  Martin, 
with  the  butt-end  of  his  gun,  just  as  he  had  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  draggmg  Birger  over  the  gunwale.  Both  fell 
back  on  the  deck;  and  Martin's  last  words  were,  *  Blood- 
hound! when  you  hang  on  the  gaUows,  you  will  remem- 
ber this  day's  work;  and  when  your  sinfhl  soul  has  left 
your  wretched  body,  you  vnU  answer  before  God  for  my 
two  boys,  whom  you  have  made  fatherless.' 

'*  The  pinnace  was  instantly  scuttled,  after  it  had 
been  weU  searched  by  the  greedy  Haraldson;  who  then 
took  a  piece  of  rope  and  bound  the  dead  bodies  to  the 
benches ;  and  with  the  last  circles  caused  by  the  fast 
sinhdng  pinnace,  over  which  the  waves  soon  rolled  mono- 
tonously as  before,  disappeared  also  every  fear  of  the 
discovery  of  the  murder ;  for,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  neither  vessel  nor  Uving  thing  vras  to  be  seen. 
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<<  The  father  snd  aon  were  t^n^ible  to  look  upon,  as 
they  stood,  their  bloody  work  accomplished,  silent  as  the 
dead,  in  the  uncertain  gray  dawn,  and  looked  at  one 
another  with  eyes  that  betrayed  mutual  horror  and 
hatred. 

'*'  What's  done  can't  be  undone,'  said  the  elder  Ha- 
raldson,  at  length,  and  recovered  himself  by  assuming  a 
recklessness  that  seemed  like  a  rejection  of  the  last  ves- 
tige of  human  feeling.  *  It  was  necessity,'  he  added,'in  a 
kind  of  persuasive  tone — 'self-defence;  we  were  forced 
to  it,  if  we  did  not  choose  to  give  ourselves  up  to  justice: 
but  now  we  must  think  of  getting  home.  Where's  the 
boy!' 

**  They  looked  round  in  astonishment,  and  now  per- 
ceived, with  a  shudder,  how  the  poor  boy,  having  shrank 
into  the  fore-hatch,  stood  and  looked  fixedly  at  them 
with  a  wild,  vacant  expression  of  terror.  '  What  are 
you  doing  there,  Anton  V  asked  Haraldson,  in  a  tone 
which  from  him  might  he  called  mild.  *  Gome  here, 
boy!' 

** '  No,  no,  I  dare  not ;  you  will  do  to  me  as  you  did  to 
the  lieutenant  and  the  others.  Let  me  alone,  let  me 
alone  1'  And,  trembling  with  fear,  he  crept  farther  and 
fkrther  down,  and  at  last  hid  himself  among  the  loose 
plothing  and  lumber  below. 

Madness  had  already  seiied  the  unhappy  youth.  The 
fears  of  Haraldson  were  that  he  might  betray  them. 

*<  <  What's  to  be  done  now  1' 

^  *  Nothing,'  said  Birger,  sullenly ;  '  nothing  can  be 
done,  for  the  poor  boy's  brain  is  turned.  The  blood  of 
four  murders  rests  on  our  heads :  it  had  been  better  if 
the  surf  of  Paternoster  rocks  had  swallowed  us  all.' 

'^ '  Ha !  are  you  so  chicken-hearted  that  you  repent 
already  f  said  Harold,  with  savage  exultation.  '  What 
I  have  done  I  never  repent  of:  old  women  may  whine, 
but  men  must  act.' " 

Fm  Amman  long  watched  the  sea  over  her  flowering 
balsams ;  but  day  after  day  passed,  and  no  tidings  were 
received  of  the  pinnace ;  and  she  put  to  sea  with  her  sor- 
rowing friend,  taking  the  helm  herself,  and  for  three 
long,  dreary  days,  every  cove  and  creek  between  her 
village  and  Tistelon  was  searched,  and  in  vain.  They 
touched  on  the  pier  of  that  island,  before  returning 
home,  and  there  stood  Haraldson,  who,  with  impudent 
hypocrisy,  lamented  that  the  Lieutenant  had  put  to  sea 
in  so  feuful  a  night.  The  party  returned,  disconsolate, 
to  their  village.  Not  a  doubt  or  suspicion  fell  on  the 
smugglers ;  and  yet,  for  them  the  good  Fru  conceived 
an  instinctive  and  unaccountable  horror.  Months  passed : 
another  officer  took  possession  of  Amman's  cottage,  and 
the  widowed  Kathrina  removed  her  goods  to  a  new 
home. 

**  Hsre  she  carefiiUy  arranged  everything  as  well  as 
ehe  could,  to  make  it  comfortable  for  her  son  and  Lieu- 
tenant Pehr,  who  faithfully  followed  her  in  joy  and  woe ; 
bat,  for  her  own  part,  there  was  no  longer  a  spot  on 
earth  she  could  look  upon  as  her  home.  *  I  go  about 
here,'  she  would  sometimes  say  to  old  Askenberg,  *  like 
a  pilgrim  who  journeys  on  as  long  as  the  Lord  pleases ; 
but  my  real  life  is  in  heaven,  where  my  husband  is  gone 
before.  Praise  be  to  the  Almighty,even  when  he  chastens  1' 

^Old  Askenberg  had  the  utmost  respect  for  Fro 
Kathrina,  and  the  simple  dignity  and  tme  piety  with 
which  she  bore  her  sorrow ;  but  he  could  by  no  means 
elevate  himself  to  the  same  degree  of  firmness.  He 
often  murmured  over  the  extraoi^nary  fate  which  per- 
mitted the  virtuous  and  upright  to  be  taken  away  in 
their  best  and  most  usefiil  days ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  vicious,  the  false-hearted,  and  the  idler,  constantly 
sailed  before  the  wind. 

"  *  And  which  do  you  think  is  most  to  be  envied  V 
inquired  Fra  Kathrina,  in  a  tone  that  went  to  the  heart 
of  the  honest  old  sailor. 

^ '  The  most  to  be  envied.  Well,  now,  that's  an  odd 
sort  of  qnestion — ^a  very  puzzling  kind  of  question,  sister. 
I  can't  just  say  that  I  think  either  of  them  much  to  be 
envied  ;  for  if  one  considers  that ' 

**  Let  us  have  no  roundabout  arguments,'  interrupted 
Fra  Kathnaa,  gravely.    <  I  woold  not  wish  that  the  boy 


there  should  hear  his  godfkther  hesitate  to  give  a  dire^ 
answer  to  such  a  question.  Tell  me,  Arrid,  which 
would  you  rather  be — ^an  honest,  upright  man,  pursued  by 
misfortune;  or  gain  all  worldly  advantages,  at  the  piioe 
of  selling  your  conscience,  and  treading  the  paths  of 
vice  !* 

^ '  It  is  very  certain,  mother,  that  I  would  rather  battle 
with  all  the  evils  in  the  world,  than  be  such  a  wretch  u 
to  cause  grief  to  those  who  love  me,'  replied  Arve.  *"  And 
do  not  fear,  mother,  that  I  shall  forget  the  lessons  I  lean 
every  day  at  our  evening  prayers.' 

*'  A  quiet  smile  just  parted  Fru  Kathrina's  lips.  8be 
looked  at  Lieutenant  Pehr,  who  answered  her  glance  by 
another,  which  convinced  her  that  at  heart  they  had  the 
same  thoughts — the  same  tmst,  although  the  patieat 
endurance  of  woman  does  not  always  fail  to  the  lot  of 
man.  At  such  times,  when  any  thing  touched  her  feel- 
ings, Fru  Kathrina  always  went  to  the  windows  sad 
busied  herself  with  her  balsams;  and  firom  between  their 
flowery  branches  tried  to  catch,  unperceived,  a  glimpse 
of  the  wide  ocean,  while  its  low,murmanqg,never-oess- 
ing  song  met  her  listening  ear." 

By  this  time  the  reader  begins  to  comprehend  tb« 
character  of  this  story.  Birger  did  not  spend  the  win- 
ter which  followed  the  sea-tragedy,  at  Tistelon.  He 
could  not  meet  the  calm,  pure  eye  of  Erika,  who  now 
passed  days  and  nights,  watching  by  the  sick-bed  of  An- 
ton, from  whose  raving,  broken  exclamations,  she  begu 
to  divine  something  like  the  horrible  truth.  Her  con- 
duct, when  it  was  fully  revealed,  is,  as  we  have  said, 
the  blemish  of  the  work.  It  might  have  been  avoided, 
i>y  making  Erika  accept  Birger  while  still  onoonficioos 
of  his  crime ;  but  this  would  have  impaired  the  force 
and  manliness  of  his  character,  guilty  as  he  was,  and  also 
have  lessened  the  imagined  merit  of  her  heroic  sacrifice. 

^She  could  leave  the  island;  but  that  wonld  renev 
all  Birger's  distraction — all  his  evil  propensities,  leave 
the  motherless  Gabriella  without  protection,  and  give  ap 
the  poor,  weak-minded  Anton,  for  whose  sad  situatioa 
she  also  blamed  herself,  to  the  mercy  of  Haraldsoo. 
Ck>uld  she  do  that !  Ought  she  to  sacrifice  all  the?e 
beings  only  to  save  herself ! — and  for  what  an  existence  1 
Erika's  heart,  free  from  all  selfishness,  a  heart  open  sad 
sensitive  to  what  she  believed  to  be  her  daty, — tbst 
simple,  gentle.  God-fearing  heart  triumphed  over  all  the 
conclusions  of  reason.  On  her  knees  she  implored  the 
great  Judge  of  thoughts  and  actioUs  to  witness  her  in- 
tention, and  to  forgive  her  if  she  misinterpreted  the  com- 
mand that  was  inscribed  on  her  conscience,  to  lay  a«ide 
every  earthly  consideration  for  the  furtherance  of  Gt>d*s 
kingdom;  for,  firm  and  deep  was  Erika's  convietion  tiot 
she,  by  her  self-sacrifice,  would  bring  a  sinner  to  heaTeo. 

^  The  third  evening  came  :  but  we  may  not  raise  the 
veU  which  ought  to  rest  on  the  union  of  Birger  and 
Erika.  The  deeply  repentant  man — the  self-devoted 
woman — God  saw  them,  and  marked  their  vows  :  bat 
men  marvelled,  as  they  always  do,  at  that  which  they 
cannot  understand." — Let  us  turn  to  our  other  group. 

Lieutenant  Amman  and  his  wife  had  been  much  r^ 
spected ;  and  their  son,  for  their  sakes,  found  valuable 
friends.  He  was,  when  of  fit  age,  to  become  a  deik  w 
the  collector  of  customs  at  Grottenburg ;  and  the  hand- 
some, manly,  dutiful,  and  warm-hearted  lad,  the  fsvon- 
rite  of  the  whole  village,  was  about  to  leave  his  affec- 
tionate mother,  when,  speaking  of  Arve  to  her  old  frieiuJ. 
the  navy  lieutenant,  she  remarked — 

*'  *  He  is  really  bewitched  with  that  seal-shooting;  bat 
then  he  gets  good  payment  for  the  skins;  and  noble  he 
looks,  my  handsome  boy,  when  he  comes  back,  with  hif 
high  seal-skin  cap  on  his  head,  and  his  shooting-pocck 
over  his  shoulder.  Often  the  tears  come  into  my  ey^s 
when  I  look  at  him;  he  reminds  me  so  strongly  of  dc^r 
Amman,  the  first  time  he  came  to  court  me.' " 

Fru  Amman's  courtship  is  chamung;  bat  we  l&^< 
enough  to  do  to  hint  at  events  that  led  to  the  leas  bappj 
cour^hip  of  her  son.  Five  years  had  paseed  since  thtf 
murder  of  Uie  Lieutenant  and  his  crew.  The  ro»ebad 
of  Tistelon  is  now  a  blossom  of  twelve  years.  There 
is  a  handsome  new  house  built ;  and  the  manisge  of 
Burger  and  Erika  has  produced  a  complete  domestic  rs« 
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Tolation.  The  smugglers  were  rich,  and  enjoyed  their 
weaJth.  They  had  abandoned  their  former  lawless  life. 
"Captain  Birger  Haraldson  was  now  the  ruling  power : 
the  old  man  had  a  room  for  himself,  where,  if  he  was 
sometimes  yisited  by  compunction  respecting  his  past 
parsoits,  he  more  frequently  lamented  the  want  of  them. 
....  Anton  lived  at  home;  his  derangement  had,  in 
the  course  of  years,  decreased;  but  the  elasticity  of  youth 
1FU  gone :  a  pining  melancholy  being,  he  wore  away  his 
]ife,Mleut  and  unnoticed.  Whole  hours  he  would  sit  on 
the  pier,  staring  into  the  water,  with  a  fishing-rod  in  his 
hand,  which  he  commonly  forgot  to  draw  up  again.  If 
disturbed  by  any  one,  he  would  start  up  hurriedly,  take 
his  fishing-tackle,  and  seek  some  other  spot,  where  he 

hoped  to  be  unmolested 

**  But  Birger  and  Erika — ^how  was  it  with  them ! 
Jost  as  might  naturally  be  supposed.  Erika,  the  virtu- 
009,  sensible  woman,  with  a  light  and  cautious  hand, 
tamed  the  restless,  half-savage  man  from  the  pursuits  in 
which  he  had  formerly  been  entangled.  Birger  had 
built  a  galliot,  which  he  commanded  himself.  While  he 
Tns  absent,  Erika  ruled  the  household ;  for  even  old 
Hanldson,  who  feared  more  than  loved  his  son,  did  not 
Tentare  openly  to  contend  with  the  apple  of  his  eye — his 
wife. 

"  When  Birger  returned  home  in  the  autumn,  Erika 
was  the  first  at  the  pier  to  welcome  him.  She  had,  then, 
always  some  new  arrangement  within  the  house,  or  im- 
prorement  of  some  sort,  with  which  to  surprise  and 
please  her  grateful  husband.  And  Birger  was  grateful. 
He  would  have  borne  any  suffering  to  have  guarded, 
from  eren  the  smallest  vexation  or  trouble,  her  who  had 
sacrificed  her  life  to  him.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
told,  to  the  honour  of  the  feelings  of  humanity  within  his 
breast,  that  never  did  he  eigoy  his  happiness  fully,  or 
Qoallojed ;  the  tortures  qf  conscience  gnawed  at  his 
heart :  and  dear  as  home  was  by  Erika's  side,  he  yet 
looged  for  the  spring,  when,  by  constant  activity,  he 
might  deaden  the  uneasiness  which  nothing  could  over- 
come. 

"  In  Erika's  heart,  a  temple  of  genuine  piety,  there 
existed  a  strong  and  resolute  capacity  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  £e  had  undertaken;  but  there  was  also 
room  for  a  grief  which  neither  time  nor  circumstance 
could  obliterate, — the  grief  of  having  united  her  fate  to 
that  of  a — ^murderer. 

"  With  pious  resignation,  therefore,  she  regarded  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  subject  of  regret  to  her — 
the  being  childless.  Might  not  the  deed  committed  at 
Paternoster  rocks  be  one  day  discovered  ?  Erika's  heart 
shrank  with  agony  at  the  thought.  '  The  Lord  doeth  all 
things  well,'  she  would  then  sigh :  '  better  to  suffer 
alone,  than  to  see  beings  to  whom  we  have  given  life  de- 
plore it  as  the  most  fatal  of  gifts.'" 

About  this  time,  Haraldson  agreed  to  take  his  idol, 
Gabriella,  to  a  seal-hunt,  by  way  of  recreation,  and 
£rika  chose  to  accompany  her  foster-child  and  sister. 
They  were  to  breakfast  and  dine  on  the  desert  island 
which  the  seals  frequented.  Erika  felt  that  the  joyous 
young  creature  required  society  and  amusement  suitable 
to  her  age ;  but  the  awful  secret  pressed  on  her  mind, 
sad  she  shrank  from  letting  Grabriella  learn  to  love  a 
vorld  which  might  yet,  however  innocent  she  was,  spurn 
ber  from  its  bosom  as  the  child  and  sister  of  a  murderer. 
Gabriella  was  delighted  vrith  the  voyage.  She  skipped 
about  the  boat  like  a  little  sylph,  and  listened  to,  or  re- 
lated the  wild,  supernatural  legends  of  the  Northern 
seas.  Haraldson,  hardened,  fierce,  and  remorseless  as 
^  was,  had  a  strong  tincture  of  a  seaman's  superstition, 
and  disliked  speaking  so  freely  of  mermaidens,  sea-elves, 
and  the  Necken,  especially  in  their  own  dominions. 
At  the  close  of  the  ballad  of  "  Necken,"  which  Anton— 
who,  ia  his  sickly  fancies,  had  sometimes  imagined  him- 
Kif  the  spirit — chanted,  he  ended  by  telling  how  the  sear 
sprite  drew  his  bride  down  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

**  Gabriella  sighed,  and  leaned  her  pretty  young  face 
so  far  over  the  edge  of  the  boat  that  it  almost  touched 
the  water:  she  seemed  to  wish  to  look  through  the 
transparent  mirrori  and  see  what  wonderflil  mysteries 
lay  hidden  there.     • 


^' '  Do  not  look  down  so  long,'  said  Anton,  who  con- 
tinued gloomy  and  strangely  dejected.  '  You  may 
chance  to  see  wrecks  and  men's  bones.  There  are  plenty 
of  them  below  there.' 

"^  That  is  the  reason,'  Fish-Kajsa's  Lena  says,  'that 
cries  are  heard  from  the  sea.  Have  you  heard  that, 
papa !  that  such  poor  people  as  have  been  lost  at  sea  cry 
aloud  every  night  V 

<<  <  Don't  talk  such  nonsense  I  'said  Haraldson,sharply. " 

Landed  on  the  seal  island,  Haraldson  headed  the  si- 
lent party,  till  a  seal  was  seen  basking  luxuriously  on  a 
stone  in  the  morning  sun. 

'^  Gabriella  restrained  a  cry  of  joy 'A 

famous  catch  1'  whispered  Haraldson,  and  made  signs  to 
Gabriella  to  keep  perfectly  still ;  then,  without  loss  of 
time,  he  slowly  and  steadily  raised  his  rifle,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  putting  it  to  his  eye,  when,  to  his  unspeakable 
vexation  and  amazement,  a  shot  was  discharged  from 
beneath  the  shelf  of  rock.  *  As  I  live,  the  shot  has  hit 
it  r  Haraldson  burst  forth  in  his  usual  rough  tone, 
*  That's  what  I've  got  for  your  nonsensical  chat  in  the 
night  1  Didn't  I  say  it  brought  misluck  to  speak  of  such 
things  I  Now  we  need  never  think  of  getting  a  single 
seal  this  day.' 

^'  While  Haraldson  gave  vent  to  his  vexation,  a  tall 
slender  youth  started  forward  from  his  hiding>place,  and 
sprang  like  a  roe-buck  over  the  rugged  rocks,  to  get 
down  to  the  animal,  from  whose  side  a  stream  of  blood 
poured  forth :  nevertheless,  seeing  his  enemy  advancing, 
the  seal  rolled  suddenly  over  the  rock  into  the  sea.  The 
young  man  meantime  hurried  on,  and  before  the  crea- 
ture disappeared  in  the  water,  dexterously  darted  a 
small  harpoon  into  its  side ;  he  then  let  the  seal  plunge 
down,  but  the  short  line  that  was  attached  to  the  hsa- 
poon  was  quickly  run  out,  and  now  a  violent  contest 
commenced :  the  bold  youth  seemed  not  inclined  to  part 
with  the  end  of  the  rope;  he  held  fast  with  one  hand  by 
a  cleft  in  the  rock,  and  in  this  way  the  struggle  lasted 
for  some  time :  at  last  the  hunter  was  forced  to  let  go 
his  hold;  he  sprang  np  suddenly,  threw  himself  into  the 
sea,  and  disappeared  for  some  moments  from  the  eyes  of 
the  astonished  beholders. 

" '  I  think  that  was  Necken  himself  1'  said  Gabriella, 
whom  lively  interest  in  the  scene  had  so  enchained  hitherto 
that  she  had  been  quite  silent.  '  Bat  what  do  you  think, 
papal  If  that  was  a  seal-shooter,  he  will  surely  be 
drowned;  and  that  would  be  terrible  1' 

'^  Haraldson  was  too  much  engrossed  to  answer. 

^'*  Ah!  if  he  would  but  come  up  again  1'  said  Ga* 
briella,  impatiently.  '  Papa,  cannot  you  help  the  good 
hunter  I    We  could  go  out  in  the  boat  and  take  him  in.' 

" '  Be  easy,  my  girl,  there's  no  danger,'  said  Haraldson, 
and  pointed  towards  the  sea.  '  Look  if  there  is  not  the 
rascal  come  up  again !' 

*^  Such  was  indeed  the  case ;  but  the  expert  seal- 
shooter  disappeared  again  directly,  and  then  rose  to  the 
surface  in  the  same  way  several  times:  at  last  they  saw 
him  swimming  slowly  and  with  much  exertion  towards 
the  shore;  when  he  had  succeeded  in  reaching  it,  he 
swung  himself  up  on  the  rocks,  and  cautiously  dragged 
after  him  the  seal,  now  dead. 

^^  Well  done,  boy  1'  cried  Haraldson,  who,  despite  his 
mortification  at  not  having  got  the  prize  himself,  was  too 
old  a  sportsman  not  to  be  pleased  with  the  scene.  '  But, 
by  my  father's  knee-breeches  I '  added  he,  with  an  air  of 
superiority, '  either  your  hand  is  not  very  certain,  or  you 
have  had  a  rascally  bad  gun;  for  one  can  never  depend 
on  killing  the  beast  unless  yon  hit  him  on  the  head.' 

'' '  When  you  see  him  lying  before  your  eyes,  I  think 
you  have  no  reason  to  say  I  was  not  sure  of  him,'  said 
the  hunter,  smiling,  and  slapped  his  arms  on  his  sides,  so 
that  the  water  splashed  high  from  his  clothes.  '  Had  I 
chosen,  I  could  easily  have  shot  the  dog  dead  on  the 
spot;  but  then  I  should  have  lost  the  best  part  of  the  sport 
— the  letting  him  drag  me  about  in  the  water :  it  is  so  re- 
freshing when  the  waves  dash  over  one's  head :  and,  if  he 
got  the  better  of  me,  and  dragged  me  deeper  down  than 
I  was  inclined  to  go,  then  I  had  always  the  choice  of  let- 
ting go  the  line ;  but  that  has  never  happened  to  me  yet.' 

^  The  active  sportsman  now  looked  round  a  little  a| 
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his  new  companions,  and  his  eye  rested  with  an  open, 
happy  expression  on  the  pretty  Gabriella,  who  with 
great  surprise,  listened  to  tSl  the  information  the  shooter 
communicated. 

'''You  are  a  sharp  fellow/ said  Haraldson.  'Who 
taught  you  seal-shooting  1' 

" '  I  have  taught  myself,  for  the  most  part;  but  I  hare 
likewise  not  neglected  the  instructions  I  got  fh>m  uncle 
Pehr,  our  old  lieutenant,  who  shot  many  scores  of  seals 
in  his  day.  And  my  father  was  a  good  shot  also  ;  it 
would  have  pleased  him  to  see  how  I  took  to  the  sport.' 

''  Erika,  in  whose  foreboding  mind  the  suspicion  had 
already  arisen,  that  she  here  saw  the  son  of  the  unfor- 
tunate coast-guardsman,  felt  convinced,  at  the  name  of 
the  old  lieutenant,  that  it  was  indeed  the  case.  She 
dared  not  look  at  Haraldson,  but  turned  away  in  a  state 
of  alarm,  which  increased  every  moment.  At  last  she 
directed  her  eyes  to  Anton,  but  his  attention  had  not  yet 
been  awakened;  and  Erika  hoped  this  danger  might  be 
avoided,  when  Gabriella  hastily  inquired, '  Is  your  father 
dead,  since  he  cannot  see  what  a  clever  diooter  you 
are!' 

" '  Yes,'  answered  Arve,  dejectedly.  '  My  Ikther  is 
gone;  but  Grod  only  knows  where  his  body  lies.  It  will 
be  five  years  in  harvest  since  he  disappeared,  with  both 
he  custom-house  boat  and  the  men.' 

**  A  hollow,  inarticulate  sound  from  Anton's  lips  drew 
the  attention  of  all  to  him.  '  That's  his  way,  poor 
thing  ;  his  senses  are  not  just  right  in  order, '  said 
Haraldson  to  his  new  acquaintance,  with  such  a  freezing 
composure,  that  Erika's  blood  ran  cold.  '  How  is  it 
with  you,  boy  1 '  The  rough  father  turned  to  his  pale, 
crazed  son,  and  drew  him  hastily  down  the  rocks  with 
him  to  the  boat. 

"  Anton  struggled.  '  Let  me  go,  let  me  go  !  I  am  as 
silent  as  Paternoster  rocks  I '  he  muttered,  gnashing 
his  teeth.  '  Let  me  go  ;  don't  drag  me  so  :  my  head 
Oh  !  oh  !  it  grows  dark  again  I' 

"  A  beneficent  swoon  closed  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
youth  for  a  short  space  of  time.  In  his  still  muscular 
arms  Haraldson  carried  him  to  the  small  tent  made  of 
the  sail,  but  had  not  attempted  any  thing  for  his  recovery, 
when  Erika  arrived,  and,  by  a  piercing  look,  admonished 
him  to  assist  her. 

''  The  old  villain  of  Tisteltfn  feared  his  son's  wife,  for 
he  dreaded  that  Birger  had  entrusted  her  with  the  se- 
cret of  their  crime  ;  and  the  idea  at  times  made  him 
shudder  with  apprehension  ;  but  he  comforted  himself 
with  the  hope  that,  even  if  Birger  had  been  so  mad,  no 
wife  would  betray  her  own  husband,  whatever  his  crime 
might  be." 

While  Erika  tried  to  restore. tranquillity  to  the  poor 
boy,  the  unconscious  children  of  the  murderer  and  the 
murdered  conversed  together  with  the  gaiety  of  innocent 
hearts.    Arve  was  enchanted — 

''At  having  found  such  a  pretty  well-dressed  little  girl, 
and  wondered  no  longer  at  the  name  she  bore  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  for  he  knew,  by  the  men  who  accom- 
panied her,  that  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  Tistelon  he 
had  met  with.  *  When  I  next  go  out  to  the  seal-shoot- 
ing, I  shall  visit  your  island, '  said  he.  '  You  have  a 
pretty  house  :  it  is  seen  from  a  great  distance.' 

"'  Oh  1  yes,  it  is  very  pretty '  said  Gabriella  ;  ' but 
yet  it  is  lonely,  for  strangers  seldom  come  there.  I  amuse 
myself  sometimes  with  standing  upon  the  highest  rock, 
and  nodding  to  all  the  passing  vessels  and  boats.  It  is 
always  as  if  I  expected  some  one.' 

" '  That  must  certainly  be  me,'  answered  Arve,  laugh- 
ing ;  '  but  yon  shall  not  have  to  wait  long  now  I ' 

" '  That  is  good  I  I  shall  then  show  you  my  room, 
which  is  in  the  little  projection  in  front.  Did  you 
ever  see  my  green  curtains,  when  you  have  been  passing 
by  !  There  are  not  such  nice  curtains  in  all  Marstrand. 
I  got  them  from  papa  :  they  are  of  silk  entirely,  and  as 
thick  as  the  skin  of  that  seal  there.' 

" '  Yes,  yes  !  your  father  has  scraped  together  a  great 
many  things,  I  dare  say, '  said  Arve,  in  rather  a  con- 
temptuous tone,  which  Gabriella  did  not  observe.  Arve 
had  heard  much  talk  of  the  old  vnreck-plunderer  of 
Tistelon.    However  he  said  nothing  more,  for  his  natu- 


ral delicacy  and  kind  heart  forbade  him  to  wound  the 
innocent.' 

They  talked  of  Anton's  disorders  which  so  grieved 
his  affectionate  sister.  Arve  expressed  his  eympathj, 
and  said  he  thought  the  father  spoke  harshly  to  the  poor 
boy. 

"'That  is  only  papa's  way,'  answered  Gabriells, 
blushing  at  the  observation.  Bat,  as  some  i^Iogy,  the 
young  daughter  added,  embarrassed  with  the  searcelj- 
understood  feeling  of  wishing  to  justify  her  father, 
'  They  say  that  such  an  illness  as  Anton's  sometimes  re- 
quires severe  treatment,  otherwise  it  might  grow  worse.' 

" '  What  a  sweet  good  little  girl !'  thought  Arve,  and 
looked  at  her  with  a  remarkably  pleased  expression. 

" '  Could  you  not  come  with  ns  now  f '  asked  Gi- 
briella,  who  was  not  particularly  fond  of  silence. 

" '  No  !  Willingly  as  I  would  do  so,  I  most  not  think 
of  it ;  for,  you  see,  I  left  home  the  day  before  yesterday : 
and  I  know  very  well  that  already  both  ray  mother  aad 
the  lieutenant  are  going  up  to  the  attic-windows  to  look 
out  for  me.  And  I  never  disappoint  my  mother  of  anj 
pleasure  when  I  can  help  it. ' 

" '  That  is  well  thought  and  said, '  remarked  Erika, 
who  now  returned  with  a  basket  on  her  arm.  '  Mir 
we  ask  you  to  take  a  little  breakfast !  It  will  taste  well 
after  the  morning's  work.' 

"  Arve  accepted  the  invitation  with  evident  pleasure ; 
and  the  flat  part  of  the  shelving  rock  was  spreaid  in  baste 
with  the  best  of  Erika's  stores.  Three  round  stosei, 
rolled  forward  by  Arve,  served  for  seats  ;  and  thus,  il- 
luminated by  the  morning  sun,  with  the  high  bhe 
heavens  for  their  roof,  the  rugged  rocks  for  their  floor, 
and  the  sea  all  around  them,  sat  the  little  group,  in  a 
very  romantic  situation,  and  enjoyed  their  break&st. 

" '  In  the  minds  of  Arve  and  Crabriella,  where  there  were 
no  bitter  remembrances  to  disturb  the  pure  eigoyment  ef 
a  flne  morning  and  a  pleasant  meeting,  all  was  li^t, 
peace,  and  happiness.  As  for  Elrika,  her  eyee  only 
smiled  ;  she  preserved  her  even  calm  manner :  but  in- 
wardly she  was  more  moved  than  she  had  been  for 
many  years." 

The  young  hunter  threw  his  prize  over  his  shoulder, 
and  left  them  for  his  boat,  which  lay  on  the  other  ride 
of  the  island,  and  Gabriella  pursued  him  with  her  eyes 
He  stood  on  a  high  peak,  and  waved  his  cap  as  another 
last  adieu.  Old  Haraldson  was  in  wrath  when  ther 
joined  him ;  the  pleasure  of  the  day  was  gone,  and 
weeks  and  months  passed  in  which  Gabriella  stood  oa 
the  highest  point  of  Tistelon,  and  looked  in  Tain  for  the 
young  seal-hunter.  He  came  no  more,  and  the  Roee  cf 
Tisteldn  in  due  time  found  another  lover.  Arve  had 
gone  to  the  distant  custom-house,  where  he  diligeaUj 
discharged  his  duties,  and  manftxlly  overcame  trials  aB«i 
temptations.  He  kept  a  journal  of  all  his  doings  for  hb 
mother  and  the  old  lieutenant,  which  forms  a  very  pleas- 
ing part  of  this  story.  He  had  told  his  mother  of  the 
lovely  Rose  of  Tistelon ;  but  Fm  Kathrina,  kind-hearted 
as  she  was,  could  endure  no  one  of  the  Haraldson  race, 
though  each  of  them,  had  she  known  it,  deserved  her  love 
or  her  pity,  save  the  ruthless  hardened  flather. 

A  dreadfiil  storm  raged  around  Tistelon,  and  a  yontfa 
staggered  one  night  into  Haraldson's  dwelling,  teUin^ 
that  his  master's  vessel  was  on  the  breakers;  aad  that, 
compelling  the  crew  to  take  to  the  boat,  the  brave  man 
remained  alone  vrith  his  perishing  ship.  By  incredible 
exertion,  Birger  saved  the  life  of  Captain  Rosenberg,  whs 
was  found  frt>st-bitten  and  inanimate,  but,  by  care,  «a> 
restored  to  life.  In  the  dwelling  Erika  had  a  sotitan 
chamber,  where  she  often  sat  alone  communing  vrith  her 
own  sad  thoughts ;  and  on  the  dreadful  night  when  Bir- 
ger was  perilling  his  life  to  save  a  fellow-ereature,  she 
sat  there.    Her  husband  returned. 

"  There  was  a  respectful  tenderness  in  the  cantioa 
with  which  he  half  opened  the  door. 

"'Come  in,  Birger  1'  said  Erika,  kindly.  'I  see  by 
your  looks  that  you  bring  good  tidings.' 

" '  Yes,'  said  he  ;  and  Inending  over  his  wife,  wfai^i^ 
ed, '  God  has  permitted  me  to  assist  in  saring  the  hit 
of  a  feUow-creature ;  your  prayers,  my  Erika  I  wiU  dii 
the  rest,' 
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''In  Erika'8  Boft  eyes  there  shone  a  sweet  and  blessed 
peaee.  It  seemed  to  her,  also,  as  if  the  saving  of  the 
shipwrecked  man  rednced,  in  some  degree,  the  amount 
of  Biiger's  heavy  debt ;  and  so  she  regarded  every  good 
action  he  was  enabled  to  perform Per- 
haps Erika  did  not  herself  know  how  dear  Birger  had 
become  to  her.  To-day,  when  she  stood  on  the  pier,  and 
saw  how  his  steady,  powerful  arm  steered  the  little  boat 
securely  through  ice  and  breakers — when  she  saw  him, 
immovably  calm  and  resolute,  contend  with  the  raging 
sea  for  every  inch  of  his  way — then  her  heart  swelled 
both  with  a  woman's  fears,  and  a  woman's  pride." 

The  conversation  tnmed  to  their  guest.  He  was  now 
recovered :  he  was  getting  on  dry  clothes ;  and  Ga- 
briella,  with  eager  hospitality,  was  preparing  breakfast. 
Erika  inquired  of  her  husband,  now  her  beloved  Birger, 
if  the  stranger  was  good-looking. 

**  ^  He  appears  to  me  to  be  a  well-made,  handsome 
man :  a  little  stem  on  board,  I  suspect.' 

^  *  And  how  does  he  bear  his  misfortune  t* 

'^ '  As  a  man  should  do ;  he  has  said  little  about  it.' 

"  *  Erika,  Anton  says  ^e  captain  is  coming  in  1'  ex- 
claimed Gabriella,  at  the  door,  expecting  to  surprise  her 
Eister-in-law  with  the  news. 

'^ '  I  know,  I  know !  Birger  is  going  now  to  fetch  him: 
make  haste  to  get  things  put  on  the  table,  dear  Gabriella  I' 

**  Gabriella  flew  to  the  kitchen,  and  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  parlour.  '  Shall  I  bring  some  wine !'  she  asked ; 
bot,  as  no  one  heard  her,  she  brought,  on  her  own  respon- 
sibility, two  bottles  of  HaraldMn's  own  old  valued 
stock Birger  entered,  sup- 
porting the  shipwrecked  captain,  and  presented  bis 
guest  to  Haraldson,  who  civilly  bade  him  welcome; 
afterwards  to  Erika,  who  appeared  from  the  other 
side ;  and  lastly  to  Gabriella,  who  directly  placed  a 
chair  for  the  captain,  as  he  seemed  to  find  much  difficulty 
in  standing. 

'* '  I  was  far  from  anticipating,'  said  Captain  Rosen- 
berg, hastily  glancing  f^m  the  pleasant  hostess  to  the 
charming  Rose  of  Tistelon,  'when  I  last  night  com- 
mended my  soul  to  God,  that  I  should  awake  to-day  in 
another  paradise  than  that  the  scriptures  announce  to 
tu :  but  thanks  be  to  God,  to  my  spirited  lad,  and  my 
kind  host,  I  feel  wonderfully  well.' 

"  In  the  young  man's  manner  of  expressing  himself, 
tliere  was  a  readiness  and  politeness,  which,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present,  showed  both  self-possession  and 
some  acquaintance  with  more  refined  society.  Grabriella 
thoQghthim  most  attractive  in  his  misfortune,  though 
Birger's  coat  was  too  large  for  him,  and  consequently 
onbeeoming. 

**  Erika  thought  correctly,  that  the  lips  spoke  a  dif- 
ferent hmguage  from  the  heart.  In  it  was  the  silent 
conflict  of  a  spirit  deeply  wounded,  but  not  crushed,  by 
adversity. 

**  Captain  Carl  Rosenberg,  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  distinguished  for  more  than 
common  ability  in  his  profession,  for  more  than  common 
Goorage— and  also  for  a  small  portion  of  rashness— had 
in  reality  educated  himself.  .  .  .  Sprung  from 
the  people,  (his  father  had  been  a  boatman,)  it  was  so 
mach  more  praiseworthy  that  he  had,  along  with  skill  in 
his  profession,  acquired  a  certain  cultivation  of  mind, 
which,  united  to  a  naturally  daring  spirit,  and  a  parti- 
coUr  talent  for  narrating  seafaring  adventures,  had 
opened  his  way  to  the  society  of  the  best  Burgher  fami- 
lies ;  an  advantage  flrom  which  his  manner  had  gained 
»  degree  of  polish,  always  becoming,  even  to  the  open 
straightforward  sailor.  Bat  courage,  skill,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  others,  do  not  always  ward  off  the  visitations 
of  what  is  caUed  mU4uekr 

Hosenberg  was  a  man  destined  to  all  kinds  of  wreck. 
The  breakfast  party  talked  of  the  sea,  and  shipwrecks, 
the  ancient  Vikings,  and  their  modern  degenerate  re- 
presentatives, the  smugglers.  Rosenberg  denounced 
ciutom-houses,  and  praised  firee  trade,  and  old  Harald- 
son tooched  gUsses  with  him. 

A  fever  was  the  consequence  of  Rosenberg's  sufferings 
in  the  wreck,  and  of  the  proud,  silent  grief  for  his  re- 
▼ersea  which  devoured  his  heart.    Before  be  was  again 


weU,and  hisfroKen  feet  restored,  the  winter  had  passed 
away,  and  he  and  Gabriella, — now  sixteen,— had  spent 
much  of  it  together.  With  his  frost-bitten  feet  in  a  pair 
of  Haraldson's  enormous  seal-skins,  he  daily  limped  to 
the  sofa  opposite  the  stove ;  and  near  it  stood  the  coffee 
table,  the  shelf  with  the  pipes  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other,  Gabriella's  work-table.  Haraldson  usually  sat  in 
his  arm-chair,  weaving  a  net ;  Anton  in  a  comer,  poring 
over  an  old  Saga,  while  Birger  cut  winders  for  Erika, 
whose  noiseless  spinning-wheel  whirled  swiftly  round. 
But  in  the  forenoons,  Erika  was  engaged  in  the  kit- 
chen, Birger  occupied  in  fishing,  the  old  smuggler  in  his 
own  room,  and  Anton  climbing  over  the  rocks.  Gabriella 
was,  therefore,  alone  by  the  invalid;  and  this  was  found 
the  most  comfortable  winter  that  had  ever  been  spent  in 
Tisteloo,both  by  them  and  all  the  members  of  Haraldson's 
family.  Even  the  active,  energetic  Rosenberg  was  con- 
tent, the  charmer  was  by  his  side,  to  be  idle.  He  told 
stories  of  his  voyages  which  delighted  the  whole  circle, 
and  the  young  Gabriella  found  in  him  a  model  of  all  that 
is  most  attractive  and  noble  in  man ;  while  even  Anton, 
who  shunned  every  one,  showed  a  wonderftil  liking  for 
Rosenberg, who  compassionated  his  weakness,  and  did  all 
that  he  could  to  amuse  the  sickly  and  fanciful  melancholy 
lad.  These  situations  bad  their  natural  result;  nor  was 
there  any  obstacle  to  the  attachment  of  Rosenberg  for  the 
Rose  of  Tistelon,  save  what  was  offered  by  his  own  pride 
or  nice  sense  of  honour,  and  his  conscious  poverty.  With 
his  ship,  he  had  lost  his  all;  and  could  he  ask  the  beauti- 
ful Gabriella  to  share  his  poverty  !  The  generosity  of 
Birger  and  the  kindness  of  Erika,  who  read  the  hearts 
of  the  lovers,  overcame  every  difficulty.  They  approved 
of  Rosenberg's  suit,  and  only  vrished  delay  till  Gabriella 
should  be  a  little  older.  This  was  all  that  Rosenberg 
desired.  Give  him  but  a  little  time,  and  he  would  battle 
with  life,  and  win  another  fortune,  and  then  woo  the 
lovely  girl,  who  he  hoped  would  not  soon  forget  him. 

He  was  too  honourable  to  claim  the  promise  of  one 
still  so  young  that  she  might  not  yet  know  her  own 
mind.  The  ^sh  character  of  the  maiden ;  her  simple 
vanities,  and  innocent  coquetry,  are  finely  developed  in 
the  course  of  these  scenes.  But  though  Captain  Ro- 
senberg was  the  first  love  of  green  sixteen,  he  did  not 
prove  Gabriella's  true  love.  Fate  was  against  them. 
In  the  meanwhile  young  Amman  came  home  to  visit 
his  mother.  He  was  now  a  tall  handsome  man  of 
twenty-four,  with  a  good  heart,  and  a  f^e,  cordial, 
generous  disposition,  which  gained  him  the  love  of  every 
one.  Great  was  the  joy  which  his  presence  spread 
through  the  village.  It  brought  sun-light  to  his  mother^s 
cottage,  for  he  had  obtained  the  appointment  of  his  late 
father,  and  was  to  remain  among  the  fishermen.  On  the 
first  evening,  while  at  coffee,  giving  news,  and  receiving 
information  of  all  the  births,  deaths,  and  changes  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  '<  And  my  Rose!" 

^  *  The  Rose  of  Tistelon  t  have  you  heard  nothing  of 
heTf  mother !  This  time  I  must  really  fulfil  my  promise, 
and  go  there  I  The  pretty  child  must  surely  have  grown 
up  into  a  beautiful  girl.' 

**  At  these  words  Fra  Amman's  sunny  face  became 
suddenly  overcast.  '  Do  you  still  remember  that  non- 
sense i  I  thought  you  had  long  ago  forgotten  such  a  trifle.' 

"  *  A  pretty  girl  is  no  trifle,  my  dear  mother,'  said 
Arve,  good-humouredly:  'but  I  see  you  still  retain  your 
strange  old  prejudice  against  the  inhabitants  of  Tis- 
telon.'        .... 

''  It  was  not  without  sorrow  Arve  remarked  that  his 
generally  sensible  and  right-thinking  mother  retained,  in 
this  respect,  her  old,  and  in  his  opinion  unjust,  prejudice." 

It  was  at  this  time,  however,  no  great  sacrifice  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  seeing  the  pretty  little  girl ;  and  Arve 
only  asked — 

** '  Well,  but  how  do  they  go  on  now  t  one  hears  no- 
thing but  good  of  them  I' 

'' '  No,  certainly.  Ever  since  they  made  the  last  great 
smuggling  expedition,  the  same  night  your  blessed 
father  fell  in  with  them,  they  have  lived  (God  and  them- 
selves only  know  fh>m  what  motives)  as  becomes  respect- 
able people.' 

^ '  Birger  Haraldson's  marriage  must  surely  have 
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oansed  that  change,  mother,'  said  Aire :  *  he  got  stioh  an 
excellent  wife ;  and  then  she  is  as  pleasant  as  good.  I 
hare  not  seen  her  equal  in  all  the  town ;  and  don't 
wonder  at  the  wildest  rascal  becoming  an  honest  man 
under  her  guidance.' 

'^  *  Ay,  and  that  was  just  what  she  had  to  do  1'  re- 
marked Fru  Kathrina.  '  God  knows  how  such  an 
excellent  person  could  make  such  a  marriage  !  The 
dove  is  no  fit  mate  for  the  raven.' 

**  *  What  is  that  you  say,  sister  1  He  must  be  a  fine 
noble  fellow,  a  real  honest  man,  whom  I  would  willingly 
take  by  the  hand,  though  I  have  neyer  seen  him,'  said 
Lieutenant  Pehr,  who,  with  his  failing  powers  of  mind, 
oould  not  follow  the  conrersation ;  but  thought  the 
comparison  of  the  doye  and  the  raren,  related  to  6a- 
briella's  engagement  to  Hosenberg— a  piece  of  news 
which  had  found  its  way  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
across  the  ice  to  the  neighbouring  islands. 

^ '  Ah,  ah !  you  mean  the  shipwrecked  captain  who 
was  there  in  the  winter.  Nothing  may  come  of  that, 
if  he  does  not  return  in  the  autumn :  report  says,  he 
means  to  do  so,  however.' 

"  *  What  was  thatt'  asked  Arre,  with  some  interest. 
*  Was  the  captain  a  lover  of  the  pretty  Gabriella!' 

**  *  Yes ;  so  it  was  said.* 

"  At  night,  when  Arve  went  to  bed,  he  found  it  im- 
bossible  to  turn  his  thoughts  from  *  the  Rose  of  Tistelon.' 
His  half-quenched  desire  to  see  her  again  returned  anew." 

Such  were  his  night-thoughts ;  and  by  day  his  eyes 
wandered  to  the  rocks  which  girdled  Tistelon.  While 
Arve  had  been  away  for  these  four  years,  he  had  gained 
the  acquaintance  of  a  widow  and  her  daughter,  the  mild, 
gentle,  patient,  industrious,  and  all-endearing  Josephina. 
They  were  very  poor,  but  respectable  people,  and  old 
friends  of  his  family.  Arve  had  felt  for  the  poor  widow 
the  affection  of  a  son,  and  aided  her  in  the  most  delicate 
way ;  and  he  loved  the  good,  but  plain,  mild,  silent,  self- 
sacrificing  Josephina  as  a  brother ;  and  when  the  widow 
died,  and  the  desolate  girl  was  left  to  pine  alone,  with- 
out employment  or  friends,  his  kind  heart  prompted  him 
to  offer  her  refhge  with  his  mother.  Fru  Kathrina, 
though  she  had  some  mysterious  presentiment  of  evil  to 
arise  from  Arve  becoming  connected  with  the  Harald- 
sons,  was  startled  at  the  plan  of  bringing  a  young  girl 
into  the  family,  and  cried — 

^*' Bless  me,  child,  what  are  you  thinking  about  t 
what  do  yon  suppose  she  would  gain  by  coming  here ! 
and,  besides,  have  you  reflected  if  we  have  the  means  of 
doing  such  a  thing  ?  God  knows,  I  have  no  wish  to 
draw  back  when  I  can  do  any  thing  pleasing  to  Him;  but 
in  this  case  you  seem  to  have  reckoned  like  most  young 
heads,  who  think  the  day  will  bring  its  own  counsel.  It 
does  not  do  to  let  the  heart  adrise,  and  reason  be  silent.' 

"  *  But  we  are  not  so  very  poor,'  said  Arve,  who  was 
resolved  to  have  his  wishes  Ailfilled  this  time ;  besides, 
mother,  Josephina  is  as  industrious  as  an  ant:  when 
you  have  nothing  particular  for  her  to  do,  she  can  make 
clothes  and  caps  for  all  the  old  women  and  girls  in  the 
village,  and  with  the  profits  buy  clothes  for  herself.  A 
dinner  for  three  will  surely  do  for  four :  Josephina  is 
well  accustomed  to  economy.  What  she  would  find 
here,  may  be  called  affluence  in  comparison  with  what 
ehe  has  been  used  to.' 

"  *  Yes,  yes !  that's  all  very  true,  but  not  very  well 

considered,  my  dear  Arve :  and  to  be  quite  sincere ' 

But  Fru  Kathrina  became  here  not  quite  sincere. 

**  *  You  think,  mother,  that  I  am  in  love  with  Jose- 
phina, and  BO  wish  to  keep  her  safe  here  till  I  can 
marry  t  Then  the  girl  is  too  poor ;  and  that  is  all  the 
reason  why  my  dear  good  mother,  for  the  first  time  in 

her  life,  sees  difficulties  in  doing  a  good  action 

You  do  not  know  the  girl,  and  her  real  worth.  If 
I  really  loved  Josephina  so  well,  as  to  wish  to  have  her 
for  a  wife,  what  would  her  poverty  signify,  if  she  had 
other  qualitie»— heart,  sense,  and  such  like — ^that  would 
make  me  happier  than  any  dirty  bank-notes  f  In  the 
station  I  occupy,  and  shall  occupy  in  future,  riches  are 
unnecessary.  We  live  with  none  but  our  equals,  and 
have  none  of  the  expenses  of  larger  households.  We 
/are  content  with  daily  bread  during  the  week,  and  a 


little  more  on  Sunday :  so  if  money  were  all  thit  wi^ 
wanting,  we  shall  have  plenty  to  live  on.' " 

Fru  Kathrina  was  neither  convinced  nor  pleased;  bot 
she  yielded  when  Arve  said,  that  to  please  her  he  hid 
not,  yesterday,  gone  to  Tistel<>n.  The  good,  but  spirit- 
less Josephina  came,  and  proved  the  stay  and  solace  of 
the  household ;  and  Arve  did  not  fkll  in  love  with  her, 
as  his  mother  at  first  feared,  but  afterwards  desired,  w 
strong  was  her  aversion  to  ^the  Rose  of  Tiirteloa." 
That  fair  Rose  was  now  drooping  in  the  long  absence  of 
Captain  Rosenberg.  But  he  came  again :  and  they  sailed 
about  together,  or  he  sat  on  the  sofa  by  her  side. 

"  On  the  eve  of  his  second  departure,  at  every  little 
anecdote  he  concluded,  the  smile  on  her  lip  was  hh 
triumph  ;  and  many  a  friendly  word  and  allusion  Dot 
intended  for  the  rest  of  the  company,  was  felt  by  her, 
and  brightened  the  colour  on  her  cheek. 

**  At  last  Haraldson  said,  *  This  wont  do  any  lonfer ; 
it  is  not  good  for  the  captain.  He  must  sleep  now  for 
an  hour  or  two.' 

'^Birger  rose  ;  Erika  and  Anton  did  the  same.  Rokd* 
berg  and  Grabriella  must  therefore  do  so  too  ;  but  thej 
each  felt  in  their  own  minds,  that  they  had  eelebrated 
their  first  real  festival.  Their  hearts  had  spokes ; 
words  are  then  often  superfluous. 

^  After  the  captain's  departure,  Gabriella  was  mvn 
cheerfhl,  active,  and  industrious  tiian  ever.  She  tailed 
a  great  deal  with  Erika  about  household  matters,  uhI 
assumed  an  air  of  such  importance,  that  Erika  wts 
tempted  to  laugh  at  the  dignified  gravity  of  the  honw- 
keeper  of  sixteen." 

Erika  laughingly  reminded  her  how  short  a  time  had 
passed  since,  with  the  same  impatient  fitce,  she  had  held 
a  council  of  dolls. 

^<  But  I  have  grown  out  of  dolls  !'  said  Gabriella, 
raising  herself  a  little  on  tiptoe. 

^ '  Of  course  !  At  sixteen  the  thought  of  the  bridal 
dress  shuts  out  the  last  glimpse  of  the  dear  doll's  frock: ' 

**  Grabriella  flew  off.  Not  in  vain  did  her  heart  beat 
time  to  Erika's  theme.  Long,  satisfactory  letters  fim 
Rosenberg  to  Birger,  proved  to  her  that  tiie  hope  of  the 
bridal  dress  was  no  airy  dream.  There  was  one  letter, 
however,  of  which  Gabriella  did  not  hear  the  eonclusioB. 
It  was  only  after  Birger  and  Erika  had  letiivd  to  thetr 
room,  that  it  was  again  produced  and  read  aloud  I; 
Birger  to  his  wife. 

*' '  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  can  wait  no  longer !  U 
I  only  once  set  foot  again  on  Tistelon,  I  shall  make  dt 
proposals,  and  that  without  delay.  I  have  considenl 
the  matter  sufficiently,  and  find  I  can  venture  to  go  « 
far,  now  that  Heaven  seems  once  more  to  smile  upon  me. 
I  do  not  say,  for  all  that,  that  marriage  is  immediately  to 
follow.  My  own  beautifhl  Gabriella  can  well  wait  tv« 
years.  Ever  since  I  was  alone  with  her  on  the  sea.  the 
devil, — no,  love,  I  mean,  has  made  a  fool  of  me  !  Idoal 
know  whether  I  am  in  Heaven,  on  land,  or  water,  wb<!& 
I  once  begin  to  think  about  her  ;  but  yon  must  not  Mip- 
pose  this  is  the  end  of  these  interesting  dreams  !  I  r^ 
myself  as  Captain  of  the  Eagle,  standing  on  the  deft, 
in  blue  frieze  coat,  and  pipe  in  mouth  ;  bnt  don't  ^sl^ 
I  look  in  the  log-book,  or  am  occupied  in  any  »mh 
laudable  way  :  no,  brother,  I  look  at  something  better, 
at  nothing  less  than  my  own  sweet  wife  !  You  wiD 
think  it  foolish,  but  if  she  is  in  love  tJi  I  am,  it  would  V 
the  very  deuce  if  she  could  not  go  to  sea  with  me !  I 
thought  when  I  had  her  with  me  on  the  water,  she  had 
a  genius  for  the  element '  I 

^  Erika  smiled  ;  Birger  smiled  too  :  it  was  as  good  a^i 


Rosenheim  made  a  voyage  to  BracQ,  and  hrm^' 
back  valuable  contraband  goods  as  past  of  his  carr 
which  goods,  by  previous  concert,  the  expeiiemvd  t  >: 
smuggler  assisted  him  to  secure ;  and  when  they  we^e 
in  danger,  even  Birger,  when  entreated  by  Gabrii^Ua, 
and  influenced  by  his  regard  for  Rosenberg,  lent  his  aji 
in  landing  the  packages,  and  stowing  them  away  in  Hv 
raldson's  old  hiding-places.  Befbre  Uie  advennire  wis 
completed,  the  revenue-pinnace  was  upon  them*  a;.d 
Arve  and  Rosenberg  encotuitered  each  other.  Aitv« 
who  now  occupied— 
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^  The  dangerous  post  his  father  had  formerly  filled, 
ftdranoed  a  few  steps,  holding  the  lantern  so  as  to  throw 
the  light  as  much  as  possible  on  the  party  before  him. 
His  first  ghmce  fell  on  Captain  Rosenberg,  to  whom  he 
immediately  tnrned,  saying, '  Whom  have  I  the  honour 
of  meeting  in  such  extraordinary  society  V 

^'  My  name  is  Rosenberg,'  returned  the  captain,  with 
the&ir  of  hauteur  he  always  thought  fit  to  assume  to- 
wards the  detested  roTonne  officers  ;  ^  I  command  the 
sehooner  that  lies  out  there,  belonging  to  Captain  Bir- 
ger  Haraldson  ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  think  a  little  inno- 
cent amusement  in  fishing,  less  "  extraordinary"  than  this 
onezpected  interruption.  I  should  hare  thought  this 
risit  might  have  been  paid  with  more  propriety  on  board 
my  vessel,  and  in  daylight.* 

"  *  We  cannot  be  always  at  hand  the  moment  a  Tessel 
casts  anchor,  though  we  may  make  amends  for  the  de- 
lay. If  it  does  not  interfere  with  your  amusement,  I 
will  go  with  my  people  a  little  way  along  the  shore, 
to  look  for  birds'  eggs,  or  young  ones :  the  sea- 
fowl  here  haye  been  screaming  the  whole  evening,  so  I 
am  likely  to  have  a  successful  hunt.' 

^^'The  time  is  singularly  chosen  ;  but  as  you  please,' 
answered  Rosenberg,  with  a  forced  smile,  but  not  with- 
oat  a  slight  flutter  at  the  heart. 

^'If  you  will  allow  me.  Captain,'  said  Haraldson, 
with  a  side  look  at  Rosenberg,  *  I  will  carry  the  light  for 
^Ir.  Amman  ;  to  catch  birds  here,  one  must  needs  see, 
and  clearly  too.    What  do  you  think,  Sir !' 

"^  I  did  not  ask  for  assistance  ;  but  if  Father  Harald- 
son, whom  I  recognise  again,  will  be  so  obliging,  I  have 
no  objection.  I  shall  gladly  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  returning  his  civility.' 

*' '  A  thousand  tha^iks  for  your  kindness  !'  replied 
Haraldson,  in  the  most  meek  and  simple  tone,  much  at 
Tariauce  with  the  scornful  smile  on  his  lip." 

After  an  amusing  scene,  the  old  fox  found  he  had 
l)een  tricked  by  the  young  lieutenant;  and  Rosenberg, 
who  imagined  he  had  completed  what  was  so  well  be- 
gun, was  indignant  to  find  that  the  young  revenue-offi- 
cer, whom  he  had  entertained  in  his  schooner,  and  dis- 
missed loaded  with  presents,  had  fkirly  outwitted  him, 
and  obtained  the  concealed  goods.  The  old  smuggler, 
cheated  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  was  furious  with 
nge.  But  one  cave  was  yet  untouched,  and  the  diffi- 
culty was,  how  to  get  off  the  bales  of  silk  concealed  in 
it.  Gabriella,  in  this  emergency,  suggested  her  plan  to 
elnde  the  clutches  of  the  keen-sighted  revenue-officer. 
**  You  shaU  see,"  she  said— 

"  *  That  I,  your  little,  insignificant  Gabriella,  who, 
you  think,  has  not  the  least  notion  of  any  thing  but 
knitting  stockings  and  setting  up  a  web,  have  more  con- 
trir&oce  than  all  you  men.  Yes  !  you  may  look  at  me 
and  laugh ;  hut  I  have  discovered  a  way  to  get  home 
the  packages  quite  safe  and  sound.' 

"  *  Indeed,  my  clever  little  lady !  Let  me  hear  your 
plan,'  said  Rosenberg. 

***WeU,  then,  listen.  We  must  go  to-morrow,  in 
broad  day-light,  you  and  Birger,  and  firika,  to  the  little 
inland;  but  first  we  shall  go  to  Marstrand,  to  see  if  the 
pinnace  is  lying  there.  If  she  is,  then,  I  believe,  we  must 
jnst  go  quietly  home  again ;  but  if  not,  we  may  pay  a  visit 
to  the  island  on  our  way  home,  where  we  can  light  a 
fire  and  boil  some  coffee,  to  appear  as  if  we  were  on  a 
pleasure  trip.  Meantime,  the  cave  is  so  distant,  that 
you  and  Peter  may  go  there  without  being  observed, 
should  any  thing  be  passing.  Erika  and  I  will  sew  up  the 
goods  cleverly  in  a  large  piece  of  fustian.  Then,  you  un- 
derstand, it  will  make  a  long  cushion,  on  which  Erika 

and  I  will  sit  on  the  way  home And  I  will 

answer  for  it,  if  the  tiresome  officer  should  really  meet 
us,  he  will  not  dare  to  search  where  we  are  sitting.' 

**  Rosenberg  smiled  in  that  p^voking  way  which 
women  especially  dislike,  because  it  implies  both  pity 
and  superiority.  ^  You  silly  girl ! '  said  he,  *  is  this  dark 
autumn  weather  a  fit  time  for  parties  of  pleasure  I  No, 
no !  stay  at  borne,  and  sit  by  the  stove  and  spin :  women 
cannot  mana^^e  men's  work.' 

Gabriella,  by  woman's  wiles,  gained  her  point,  and 
claimed  the  handsomest  shawl  in  the  package  aa  her 


reward,  if  she  got  off  the  valuable  goods  in  safety* 
Anton  opposed  the  scheme.  It  had  excited  him ;  and  he 
ever  shrunk  from  meeting  Arve,  the  son  of  the'  murdered 
Lieutenant,  or  ftrom  seeing  him  in  company  with  his  be- 
loved sister.  He  eagerly  desired  to  see  her  fairly  mar- 
ried to  Rosenberg ;  and  in  this  wish  Erika  and  Birger 
secretly  concurred.  All  three  alike  dreaded  an  attach- 
ment arising  between  the  unconscious  children  of  the 
murderer  and  his  victim.  Anton  became  excited  and 
angry  when  he  heard  of  Gabriella's  plan. 

**  *  You  would  be  much  wiser  to  play  with  dolls  than 
to  go  on  any  such  adventure.  Let  the  officer  take  the 
whole  of  the  stuff.  I  think  we  have  had  enough  of  such 
afibirs ;  it  is  time  they  were  ended  now  !' 

'^  At  the  mere  sound  of  Aire's  name,  the  blood  boiled 
in  Anton's  veins,  and  his  brain  grew  confused;  but 
Rosenberg  and  Gabriella,  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
cause,  spoke  fi«qnently  of  the  lieutenant ;  and  Anton 
had  in  consequence  been,  for  some  days,  in  a  more  than 
usually  excited  state. 

**  *  You  are  angry,  Anton,'  said  Gabriella.  *  What 
need  you  care  about  Rosenberg's  goods  t  A  little  smug- 
gling is  not  such  a  dangerous  matter  1  I  remember, 
when  I  was  a  child,  my  father  and  Birger  used  to 
smuggle  great  bales  and  casks  of  all  sorts  of  things,  till 
that  night  when  you  went  out  and — ' 

'^  *  Hold  your  tongue,  or  I'll  twist  your  neck,  you 
white  raven  1 '  screamed  Anton,  in  his  wildest  tone. 
'  Not  one  word  of  that  night !'  His  clenched  hand  fell 
powerless 

**  *  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  poor  Anton  I  * 
said  Erika,  tenderly,  as  she  drew  near  the  pale  youth, 
who  was  apparently  suffering  bodily  pain.  '  Can  I  do 
any  thing  for  you  ? ' 

**  *  Nothing,  ErikaJ;  bnt  you  ought  not  to  let  her  go 
on  the  water !    And  yon  yourself,  and  Birger,  do  you 

think  he  will  have  the  heart  to  see  the the        you 

know !    I  thought  you  were  more  prudent,  Erika.' " 

But  the  provision-baskets  were  packed ;  the  empty, 
long  cushion  was  ready,  the  party  embarked,  and 
having  succeeded  in  getting  the  goods  on  board,  were 
not  long  on  their  homeward  way  before  the  King's  fiag, 
waving  from  the  revenue-pinnace,  met  their  eyes.  It 
drew  nearer  and  nearer. 

'^  *  The  rascal  I '  muttered  Rosenberg,  as  he  stroked 
his  chin,  frowned,  and  looked  again  to  tiie  side  whence 
the  vessel  drew  near.  But  a  few  moments  only  were 
necessary  to  restore  his  presence  of  mind.  '  Hold  on  ; 
and  don't  pull  faster,  Peter,'  said  he,  quietly.  '  If  he 
thinks  we  are  afraid  he  will  set  every  bit  of  sail  to  get 
up  with  us.' 

"  The  last  words  were  addressed  to  Gabriella,  i¥om 
whose  lips  the  smile  had  vanished,  but  had  given  place 
to  an  expression  of  composed  gravity  equally  removed 
ftt>m  fear  and  from  the  childish  exultation  she  had  be- 
fore displayed. 

^ '  Now,'  whi.spered  Erika  in  her  ear, '  a  moment  ap- 
proaches on  which  greatly  depends  the  respect  Rosen- 
berg will  have  for  you  in  future.  Remember  you  have 
been  presumptuous,  and  he  must  not  see  you  give  way 
now.  The  matter  is  serious ;  and  if  the  things  must  be 
given  up,  leave  your  place  with  composure.  From  a 
custom-house  officer  a  woman  must  not  expect  any  par- 
ticular politeness.' 

^**  1  trust  only  to  Providence  and  my  own  prudence,' 
answered  Gabriella,  slightly  blushing. 

''  Rosenberg  stood  with  his  arms  crossed,  on  one  of 
the  benches,  talking  to  Birger :  his  head  still  felt  hot, 
but  he  determined  to  be  cool,  and  exerted  himself  to 
the  ntmost  to  assume  an  indifference,  to  which  naturally 
he  was  little  inclined. 

**  Birger  looked  like  one  to  whom  the  whole  affkir  was 
bnt  ohUd's  play. 

"  The  pinnace  in  the  meantime  mancenvred  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  its  future  intentions  uncertain ;  but  on  a 
sudden  it  made  right  for  the  sloop,  hailed  it,  and  soon 
lay  alongside. 

^  The  lieutenant  himself  was  on  deck,  and  politely 
saluted  the  party,—'  Your  most  obedient,  captain.  Ex- 
cuse me  if  I  am  once  more  troableeome.' 
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<< '  What  a  handsome  young  man !  How  tall  he  has 
grown  since  I  saw  him  as  a  seal-shooter/  thought  Gra- 
briella;  for  even  in  her  most  anxious  moments  it  is 
possible  for  a  girl  to  see  if  a  man  is  handsome  or  ugly. 

^  Birger  and  Rosenberg  replied  with  calm  oivility ;  and 
the  latter  added, '  If  you  intend  to  honour  us  with  a 
visit,  haye  the  goodness  to  oome  as  quickly  as  possible : 
the  ladies  are  cold  after  their  voyage ;  we  have  been  as 
far  as  Marstrand.' 

**  *  Yes,  the  weather  is  remarkably  fatourahU  for  flea- 
ture  tripi,*  replied  Arve,  with  a  smile;  and,  jumping  into 
the  sloop,  he  had  for  the  first  time  a  ftill  view  of  the 
party. 

**  On  Gabriella's  fair  forehead,  slightly  shaded  by  a 
small  black  beaver  hat,  two  clear  red  spots  were  visible; 
it  was  the  only  sign  which,  to  Erika's  attentive  eye,  be- 
trayed her  inward  emotion:  from  a  child  Erika  had 
remarked  those  spots,  when  she  was  agitated  by  any 
strong  feeling,— joy,  grief,  or  anger. 

**  But  Erika  could  not  see  into  her  darling's  heart :  if 
she  had,  we  are  not  certain  that  she  would  not  have 
blushed  a  little,  when  she  perceived  that  Gabriella 
founded  her  expectation  of  victory  on  the  look  with 
which  the  young  officer  regarded  her,— a  look  which 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  with  perfect  confidence  to 

admiration  of  her beaaty.    Yes,  yes,  Gabriella  was 

not,  in  that  respect,  humble  overmuch ! 

"  Meantime  the  sloop  was  searched  in  every  comer, 
every  basket  and  cloak  turned  OTor ;  and  the  nearer  they 
approached  the  place  where  Gabriella  sat,  the  quicker 
beat  her  heart,  and  the  brighter  grew  the  spots  on  her 
brow;  but  outwardly  she  appeared  at  ease,  and  talked 
to  Erika  in  the  light,  careless  tone  natural  to  happy 
youth,  at  the  same  time  letting  her  large  shawl  fall,  as 
if  by  accident,  over  the  edge  of  the  cushion. 

**  *  I  believe  everything  has  now  been  examined,'  said 
the  captain,  a  little  impatiently.  *  We  have  been  rather 
long  detained.' 

**  *  I  shall  have  done  in  a  moment;*  and,  as  if  he  had 
by  a  strong  effort  overcome  some  obstacle,  the  young 
officer  stepped  hastily  over  the  last  bench  that  separated 
him  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  stood  opposite  Ga- 
briella, whom  he  regarded  with  a  penetrating  look.  She 
found  it  impossible  to  bear  his  glance;  she  looked  down, 
but  made  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  rise.  Some  mo- 
ments of  silence  followed,  trying  ones  to  all  the  party, 
but  especially  to  Gabriella,  on  whose  presence  of  mind 
the  saving  of  the  cargo,  if  saved  it  could  be,  now  evi- 
dently depended.  '  Perhaps,'  said  the  lieutenant,  after 
a  little  hesitation, '  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  rise:  my 
duty  does  not  allow  me  to  be  so  polite  as  I  could  wish.' 

**  Erika  rose  immediately,  Gabriella  more  slowly ; 
while,  with  a  self-possession  that  did  honour  to  her  un- 
derstanding, and  with  a  strength  that  one  could  hardly 
have  expected  from  her  little  rounded  arms,  she  lifted  the 
upper  cushion,  as  if  to  allow  the  lieutenant  the  better  to 
ransack  the  under  one,  (which  was  stuffed  with  feathers,) 
and  its  covering  of  shawls,  cloaks,  and  other  articles. 

**  The  search,  however,  lasted  so  long  that  Gabriella, 
who  exerted  her  utmost  strength  not  to  let  go  her  trea- 
sure, said,  rather  impatiently, '  Perhaps  we  may  now  sit 
down!' 

'*'  Yes,  if  you  please;  but  allow  me  to  replace  that 
very  large  cushion  !  It  seems  to  be  extremely  heavy.' 

**  *  Oh  no,  not  at  all ! '  and  in  a  moment  it  was  in  its 
place,  and  Gabriella  seated  as  before  upon  its  hard  con- 
tents. But  she  turned  a  little  pale,  when  Amman, 
boldly  putting  his  arm  behind  her,  said,  with  a  very 
marked  smile,  *  That  is  an  odd  kind  of  stuffing;  I  could 
be  almost  certain  you  would  sit  more  comfortably  on  the 
under  cushion :  but  it  would  be  too  officious  in  me  to 
offer  my  services;  I  will  therefore  only  wish  you  a  plea- 
sant sail.'  He  took  a  hasty  leave  of  the  party,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  was  again  on  board  the  pinnace,  which  shot 
rapidly  on  its  way.' " 

Arve  had  wittingly  violated  his  duty ;  he  felt  so,  and 
was  uneasy  and  ashamed ;  but  still  his  thoughts  would 
wander  to  the  lovely  ^  Rose  of  Tistelon ;"  her  sweetly 
modulated  voice,  the  bright  expression  of  her  eyes,  her 
lively  and  spirited  behaviour,  and  the  invitation  which 


she  had  given  him  to  visit  Tisteloo.  Sometimes  be 
wished  that  the  good  Josephina,  whom  he  pitied  lo 
much,  and  who,  by  her  silent,  modest,  nnobtnisive  at- 
tention, did  so  much  to  promote  his  comfort,  were  bot 
one-third  so  beautifhl  and  engaging  as  Rosenberg's  be- 
trothed. But  he  did  not  grieve  his  mother  by  visitiBs 
the  Haraldsons.  With  them  and  his  bride,  RoMobers 
was  now  eigoying  the  winter  home-rest  of  the  N<»then 
seamen ;  having,in  spite  of  the  6eixure,8ucceaBfhlly  wound 
up  the  business  of  the  year.  The  old  man,  after  the  Ute 
disa8ter,had  become  so  surly,  that  no  one,8ave  his  darling 
Gabriella,  or  Rosenberg,  dared  to  speak  to  him,  and  Ro- 
senberg was  far  from  suspecting  that,  under  a  seamaa's 
daring  and  idle  talk,  was  concealed  the  dark  deeds  of  s 
remorseless  pirate  and  a  reckless  smuggler,  who  had 
never  scrapled  at  the  means  of  attaining  his  objects,  and 
whose  eyes  now  sparkled  at  the  hope  held  out  of  another 
exploit.  Winking,  and  drawing  his  seat  closer  to  Ro- 
senberg, he  one  day  whispered,  ^  Is  there  any  one  to  orer- 
hearus!" 

^ '  No,father!  Gabriella  iawith  Anton,  Erika  in  herroom, 
and  Birger  \b  standing  down  below  there  on  the  pier.* 

"  *  Birger  ;  ay,  this  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  saj, 
that  he  is  not  over  fond  of  your  smuggling.  It  is  trae 
he  was  with  us  last  time,  and  may  perhaps  be  again;  bot 
he  does  it  only  as  an  act  of  friendship,  and  not  becaose 
he  has  pleasure  any  longer  in  a  bold  adventure.  Ah,  ha, 
Birger !  you  may  believe  there  was  once  stuff  in  him 
to  make  a  gallant  fellow,— so  quick  in  invention,  uid  dar- 
ing, too,  as  if  he  had  had  the  d— I's  grandmother  for  his 
gossip  I  Yes  !  it  pierces  through  my  bones  and  narrow 
when  I  think  that  such  a  smuggler  as  the  Skftrgord  neTer 
could  show  an  equal  to,  has  been  ruiiMd  in  Mm !  Bat  it 
is  all  the  wife's  blame!'        .... 

**  *  But,  bless  my  soul.  Father  Haraldboa !'  exclaimed 
Rosenberg,  greatly  astonished,  *  1  don't  undeistand  yoa 
now  f  Birger  is  as  able  and  active  a  man  as  ever  walked 
a  plank!  He  is  engaged  in  business  of  importance, 
makes  voyages,  builds  ships  and  boats,  and  is,  besides,  a 
support  to  many  poor  work-people.  I  think  you  bare 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  a  son.' 

^ '  Proud  1  say  you,  my  dear  Captain ! '  and  the  old 
man's  lips  were  curled  into  a  withering,  scornful  smile. 
'  No,  I  am  not  proud  of  his  having  become  a  gentlemaa 

instead  of But  we  shall  let  things  that  are  past 

alone.  When  he  was  but  a  boy,  he  soared  like  a  yoonf; 
eagle  over  land  and  sea:  it  was  bred  in  him.  Now 
that's  all  over !  His  wife,  you  may  suppose,  will  hare 
him  after  a  genteel  fashion ;  they  must  be  gentry,  fo^ 
sooth  I  But  such  nonsense  does  not  please  old  Harald- 
son,  therefore  he  lives  by  himself,  and  seldom  lets  his 
tongue  loose  as  he  has  done  to-day.'" 

Rosenberg  urged  what  Erika  had  done  for  Gabriella; 
and  this  the  old  mangrudginglyallowedywhileheadded— 

<<  <  But  what  has  she  made  of  Birger  t '  And  HaraM* 
son  shook  his  head. 

^  *'  A  good  man,  I  think,  if  he  was  not  one  before.  Bi^ 
ger  is  generally  esteemed;  and  his  uprightness  is  a 
pledge  that  he  will  always  deserve  it.' 

** '  Prate  to  me  about  esteem  here,  and  nprightar  ?^ 
there :  that's  all  ftummery !  He  has  not  shown  so  m^ch 
regard  to  his  old  father's  wishes  as  to  bring  home  a 
single  rag  that  dfUy  has  not  been  paid  for !  No,  no ;  it 
is  beneath  him  now-a-days  to  smuggle !' 

**  Rosenberg  smiled :  he  perceiTed  it  was  merelj  hi^ 
own  inclination  for  smuggling  that  exalted  him  in  the 
old  man's  estimation." 

The  poor  fishermen  in  Arve's  village,  and  their  fami- 
lies, were  suffering  severely  from  the  Jewish  extortioner 
who  bought  up  their  fish  for  a  trifle,  and  ohaiged  a 
ruinous  price  for  the  bad  commodities  in  which  he  paid 
them ;  and  Arve  thought  that  if  his  moUiery  assisted  bj 
Josephina,  would  take  a  licence,  and  enter  upon  bn8iae>N 
her  fair  and  honourable  dealing  might  prove  a  blessing 
to  the  community.  But  money  was  wanted  to  purcha^* 
goods,  and  he  knew  that  Birger  was  rich,  and,  with  his 
wife,  had  the  reputation  of  great  generosity  and  kii>d- 
ness  to  the  poor.  So,  one  morning,  the  King's  un^r'- 
come  flag  was  seen  flying  at  the  pier  of  Tistel«in,  & :  1 
Birger  went  out  to  receive  the  expected  guest.    It  vi« 
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fortunate  that  Anton  was  still  above  stain ;  but  Erika 
entered,  her  cheek  becoming  more  pale  as  she  welcomed 
the  son  of  the  murdered  coaet-gaardsman. 

"  When  Gabriella  joined  the  company,  the  conrersa- 
tion  was  already  going  on.  With  a  bright  blush,  and  an 
areh  smile,  she  presented  Amman  with  a  cop  of  coffee, 
ftod  then,  onher  father's  hint,  with  a  pipe.  But  when  even- 
log  came,  and  lights  were  bronght  in,  old  Haraldson  pro- 
daeed  a  predous  bottle  of  old  wine,  which,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Rosenberg's  arriral,  he  had  rescued  from  the 
bands  of  Gabriella.  His  old  wine  he  certainly  regard- 
ed as  a  great  treasure ;  but  this  was  a  particular  occa- 
sion; and  it  amused  him  to  empty  a  glass  with  a  custom- 
boQse  oiRcer,  the  first  who  could  boast  of  having  out- 
witted him. 

"  Gabriella  sat  as  usual,  by  her  father's  desire,  at  the 
table ;  and,  while  she  listened  how  one  story  led  on  to 
another,  she  scrupled  not  to  fill  the  empty  glasses  at  her 
&ther*8  signal,  and  also  to  touch  glasses  with  her  be- 
trothed and  with  the  guest. 

"" '  If  Josephina  had  but  half  the  charm  in  her  whole 
person  that  Gabriella  has  in  her  little  finger  1'  thought 
Arre,  and  obsenred  with  admiration  how  the  attractive 
girl  divided  her  attention  between  her  work,  her  be- 
trothed, her  &ther,  brother,  and  guest ;  and  all  was  so 
easy,  cheerfUl,  and  kindly,  as  if  perfectly  natural  to  her. 
"  4^^®  f®^'  much  inclined  to  envy  Rosenberg's  happi- 
ness in  being  the  possessor  of  such  a  treasure,  a  girl  just 
after  his  own  heart !  But  what  was  to  be  done  t  She 
belonged  to  another ;  and  Arre  rejoiced  in  merely  catch- 
ing a  look,a  word— crumbs  firom  the  rich  man's  table. 

^  Bat  now,  while  the  glass  and  the  joke  passed  round 
the  circle,  the  door  was  softly  opened,  and  Anton's 
meagre  form  appeared  on  the  threshold.  With  wild 
looks  he  gazed  on  the  unexpected  group. 

**Uaraldson,  who  accidentally  looked  up,  and  per- 
ceired  his  evil  genius,  turned  pale,  in  spite  of  his  brown 

weather-beaten  eomplexion 

'''Who  is  that  sitting  there  t' cried  Anton;  and,  at 
tbe  hoarse,  hollow  voice,  all  involuntarily  turned  round. 
*"  Erika,  who  was  going  about  some  household  concerns, 
was  seized  by  a  shuddering  tremor ;  yet  she  answered  in 
a  gentle  tone,  (while,  approaching  Anton,  she  took  his 
band  kindly  and  gave  him  a  look,which,  in  almost  every 
state  of  mind,  he  was  wont  to  understand,)  *  It  is  the 
Heutenant  of  the  pinnace,  who  is  making  us  a  friendHy 
visit,  as  he  had  occasion  to  pass  this  way.' 

**  Anton  was  silent,  and  stepped  into  the  room  without 
ottering  a  word.  When  he  was  close  to  Arve,  who  rose, 
be  bowed  with  almost  humble  courtesy,  and  surveyed 
bim  long,  with  looks  of  wonder  and  curiosity.  Then  he 
passed  round  to  Haraldson's  side,  touched  his  arm,  and 
whispered  in  a  mysterious  manner, '  Are  you  not  ashamed, 

father,  to  sit  at  table  and  drink  with  the  son  of ' 

**  A  glance,  such  as  a  hyena  would  dart  on  its  enemy, 
compelled  Anton  to  break  off  his  sentence ;  but  hsJf 
alond  he  muttered  to  himself,  '  I  have  always  thought 
that  it  was  scandalous  in  Judas  to  sit  down  to  table  with 
Christ.  He  set  a  bad  example ;  for,  like  him,  his  followers 
do  the  same ;  and  after  they  have  betrayed  innocent  blood, 
they  make  no  scruple  in  drinking  firom  the  same  cup  with 
^a  descendant  of  him  whom  they  betrayed.' 
**  Only  Birger  and  Haraldson  caught  the  indistinct 

^ords All  pleasure  and  comfort  were  now 

disturbed." 

^  Next  morning  Arve  departed.  And  March  came.  The 
"  Young  Eagle"  was  freighted  for  a  new  and  long  voy- 
age; and  the  crew  had  shouted  *' A-hoy  1"  while  Rosen- 
berg still  lingered  with  his  betrothed  :— 

**  The  wind  blew  fresh ;  but,  with  eyes  red  with  weep- 
ing, Gabriella  lay  in  Rosenberg's  arms.  Thrice  the  agi- 
tated sailor  released  his  bride  from  his  embrace,  but  as 
often  returned  again  to  press  her  to  his  heart.  '  GabrieUa, 
my  dearest  girl !  you  will  be  true  to  me  V  It  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  uttered  such  words. 

**  *  True !'  excUimed  she,  surprised.  '  Yes,  Rosenberg, 
certainly  I  shall  be  true  to  you  1' 

"*Then  I  go with  God.    Heaven  preserve  me 

for  your  sake  1'    And  he  was  gone. 
**  In  the  evening,  when  Haraldson  and  Birger  returned 
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from  piloting  him  out,  Gabriella  was  still  in  her  own 
room.  The  whole  of  that,  and  several  succeeding  days, 
she  lived  on  tears  alone ;  but  tears  are  light  food  in  the 
long  run.  Admonished  by  Erika  to  exert  herself,  Ga- 
brieUa again  resumed  her  work ;  and  after  Rosenberg's 
first  letter  arrived,  she  recovered  her  usual  cheerfulness. 
It  was  not  a  time  for  wasting  the  days  in  sorrow,  when 
the  summer  was  so  much  required  for  the  manifold  pre- 
parations for  the  wedding.    Gabriella  was  soon  rattling 

at  the  loom  more  briskly  than  ever 

"  The  large  webs  of  linen  were  ready  for  sewing.  Ga- 
briella cut,  prepared,  and  deposited  one  pair  of  sheets 
after  another  in  the  great  chest  destined  to  contain  the 
wedding  stock. 

''  And  the  time  had  now  come  when  the '  Eagle'  was  ex- 
pected home.  Some  weeks  previous,  Birger  had  received 
notice  of  her  having  sailed  from  Bourdeaux ;  and  daily, 
even  hourly,  the  inhabitants  of  Tistelon,  and  the  longing 
betrothed  in  particular,  hoped  to  see  the  schooner  at  her 
usual  anchorage.  But  day  after  day  passed,  and  they 
neither  heard  of  the  Eagle,  nor  received  any  letter  from 
Rosenberg  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

''Old  Haraldson  himself  looked  out  every  morning 
Arom  the  highest  summit  on  the  island,  all  over  the  rest- 
less sea,  but  always  shook  his  head  to  say  '  No,'  when 
Gabriella  met  him  inquiringly  on  his  return." 

The  Eagle  had  foundered ;  she  was  a  total  wreck ; 
and  Rosenberg  had  once  again  lost  his  all.  The  ship- 
wrecked, despairing  man,  would  not  return  home.  He 
had  sent  back  his  crew;  and  one  of  them,  devoted  to  his 
gallant  master,  brought  the  letter  which  told  Gabriella 
of  Rosenberg's  fate  and  his  purpose.  He  had  sailed  for 
South  America;  he  entreated  his  betrothed  to  wait  his 
return  for  three  years,  and  if  at  the  end  of  these  weary 
years  he  had  not  been  heard  of,  he  would  never  again 
set  his  foot  on  the  Swedish  soil,  and  she  was  free  from 
her  promise,  completely  free  ! 

''The  Rose  of  Tiste'lon"  shrank  from  such  painful 
freedom.  Her  deep  grief  was  enough  to  have  satisfied 
the  most  exacting  lover.  Erika  left  the  distracted  girl 
to  time;  and  Fru  Amman,  when  she  heard  of  an  afiliction 
in  which  the  whole  country  sympathized,  calmly  re- 
marked, "  If  the  earth  were  burning,  we  must  still  tread 
upon  it."    Another  year  went  by,  and — 

"  On  a  sharp  day  in  February,  Tistelon  was  visited  by 
the  custom-house  boat ;  Arve  was  well  received  by  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Anton,  who  always  frowned  upon 
his  visits :  even  Gabriella  did  not  seem  displeased  with 
a  break  in  the  uniformity  of  her  life,  although  from  her 
paleness,  and  a  shade  of  melancholy,  she  looked  like  a 
young  widow  in  her  first  year  of  mourning." 

The  conversation  became  general  and  friendly.  They 
talked  of  the  folly  of  Rosenberg,  who  had  rashly 
abandoned  his  country.  Bix^er  said  he  would  rather 
have  made  up  the  loss,  and  added — 

"  '  Our  poor  Ella  has  already  grieved  so  much  during 
these  three  months,  that  she  will  be  mere  skin  and  bone 
if  she  goes  on  the  same  way  for  three  years  1' 

"  '  Yes,  Mamselle  Gabriella's  appearance  has  indeed 
suffered  much,  but  her  heart  probably  far  more,'  said 
Amman,  who,  with  his  simple  unpolished  nature,  was 
not  aware  of  the  least  incivility  in  his  observation. 

"  Gabriella,  who  had  long  been  indifferent  about  the 
looking-glass,  but  now  happened — quite  accidentally,  of 
course — to  glance  at  it,  reddened  with  mortification. 
This  feeling  gave  her  a  bright  colour  for  the  moment, 
and  she  thought  Arve  was  much  mistaken." 

Arve  spoke  of  the  misery  of  the  poor  of  his  village 
the  severe  calamity  which  had  overtaken  several  fami- 
lies, whose  heads  had  lately  perished  at  sea.  Six  fisher- 
men had  been  lost,  and  had  left  helpless  widows,  child- 
ren, and  sisters.  This  was  a  serious  distress  compared 
with  even  the  deepest  grief  of  a  maiden,  whose  hopes 
were  only  delayed,  fi-om  the  ill-fortune  and  wilfulness 
of  her  lover.  Arve  also  told  of  the  avaricious  dealer  who 
monopolized  the  trade  of  his  village  and  pillaged  the 
poor,  and  unfolded  his  plan  for  their  protection.  He 
would  set  up  his  mother  in  trade,  if  Herr  Haraldson 
would  be  her  security  : — 
"It  scarcely  required  the  tearful, encouraging  look, 
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thai  Erilcft  directed  to  her  hnsband,  to  confirm  the  de- 
termination he  had  formed  from  the  beginning. 

^  <  It  is  cheering/  he  said,  in  a  manner  which  tetUfled 
the  esteem  with  which  Amman  inspired  him,  'to  lee  bo 
yonng  a  man  as  you  hate  such  a  strong  desire  to  ad- 
Tance  the  best  interests  of  the  poor ;  and  it  would  be 
both  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  refUse  the  aid  that  one  can 
give  for  so  nsefhl  an  object.  If  yon  please,  we  can  go  to 
Gothenburg  together  one  of  these  days ;  and  I  promise 
you  that  we  shall  return  well  provided  with  stores.' 

«  Arye's  eyes  sparkled  with  a  joy  that  did  honour  to 
his  heart ;  and  with  an  emotion  that  fuUy  expressed  his 
gratitude,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Birger.  When  he 
looked  up,  his  eye  fell  on  GabricUa ;  and  human  weak- 
ness may  be  forgiven,  if,  at  sight  of  her  glowing  cheeks, 
tearful  eyes,  and  expressive  smile  of  approbation,  he 
forgot— yes,  for  some  minutes  forgot  entirely  both  his 
errand,  and  all  the  fishers  put  together." 

Fru  Kathrina's  trade  was  begun,  and  it  prospered; 
and  the  poor  were  largely  benefited.  Arve's  next  good 
and  thoughtful  deed  was  to  found  a  school  for  the  half- 
savage  fisher-children,  where  they  might  learn  some 
smattering  of  reading,  and  the  leading  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  gain  some  perception  of  their  ovni 
human  nature.  We  do  not  mean  to  repeat  Father  Flint's 
ingenious  and  diverting  illustrations  of  geography,  but 
to  convey  an  idea  of  what  is  not  the  worst  element  of 
this  romance.  j     «  v  j 

Rosenberg's  three  years  were  nearly  elapsed.  He  had 
sent  no  letter;  but  a  message  came  by  an  old  sea-captain, 
who  had  left  him  in  South  America,  dying  of  fever  and 
unable  to  vnrite.  He  had,  on  her  own  request,  promised 
to  bring  Gabriella  sea-shells,  and  to  ransack  the  mer- 
maids' caves  to  obtain  the  gift  she  most  valued ;  and  now 
his  friend  presented  her  with  some  most  beautiful  shells— 

«  Gabriella's  breast  laboured  painftiUy ;  then  her  tears 
fell  fast  on  Rosenberg's  gift.  She  neither  could,  nor 
would,  give  up  hope  ;  but  she  foresaw  aU  the  suffering 
of  the  time  to  come,  to  be  passed  in  the  agonies  of  un- 
certainty. 

« « I  am  sorry,*  said  the  honest  captain,  *  that  I  under- 
took such  a  distressing  commission,  now  I  see  what  sad 
work  it  causes  !  But  I  could  not  refuse  a  sick  country- 
man's request,  painful  as  it  was.' 

*^  Old  Haraldson  and  Birger  both  assured  the  captain 
that  they  could  not  sufficiently  thank  him  for  having  so 
conscientiously  fulfilled  the  promise  he  had  given.  .  .  . 

« *  We  need  not  look  upon  it  as  altogether  certain,' 
said  Krika,  with  an  encouraging  look  at  the  pale,  silent 
Gabriella ;  *  it  is  possible  that  you  may  receive  a  letter, 
which  will  bring  us  comfort  and  joy.  We  must  not  des- 
pair :  I,  at  least,  have  hope  still.' 

«  '  And  I  also,'  said  Anton,  and  he  raised  himself  from 
the  chimney-comer,  where  he  had  already  taken  his 
winter's  place.  *  Something  within  me  cries  aloud,  that 
Rosenberg  lives ;  and  therefore,  you  pale,  fair  maiden, 
do  not  think  of  putting  on  the  garb  of  mouming,  that 
you  may  afterwards  be  free,  and  take  to  yourself  an- 
other! So  long  as  1  can  use  my  tongue,  I  shall  shout 
in  your  ear  that  Rosenberg  is  alite  / " 

Anton  already  doubted  of  her  fidelity.  He  saw  deeper 
into  Gabriella's  heart  than  she  herself  did ;  and  when 
Erika  gently  remonstrated  with  him,  the  deranged 
youth  spoke  of  his  fearful  forebodings.   He  exclaimed— 

"  *  A  night-bird  screams  some  terrible  things  in  my 
ear,  and  then  my  brain  begins  to  boil.* 

«* '  What  foreboding  1'  Erika  asked,  fointly,  conceiv- 
ing the  chain  of  Anton's  thoughts. 

«  But  he  answered,  evasively,  *  Are  not  you  as  clear- 
sighted as  J  am  1  Does  not  Birger  say  that  you  are  the 
most  sensible  woman  in  the  world  I  What  is  the  use  of 
asking,  then  1' 

"  *  And  you  shall  know  it,  although  it  is  almost  a  shame 
that  you  do  not  see  as  well  as  I,  that  the  young  lieu- 
tenant fixes  his  eyes  on  Ella,  as  one  does  who  covets  his 
neighbour's  property ;  and  that  love,  if  it  gete  leave  to 
go  on,  may  play  us  a  foul  trick.' 

«*  *  You  are  quite  mistaken  in  this  case  :  but  even  if 
you  were  right,  what  harm  could  the  worthy  lieutenant's 
silent  liking  do  us  1' 


^ '  Oh,  only  the  trifle— the  mere  trifle,*  aid  Antes, 
with  a  mocking  laugh,  ^  of  bringing  us  all  to  the  scaf- 
fold some  fine  day !' 

^  *  What  has  come  over  you  now,'  said  Erika,  with 
a  composure  which  cost  her  the  most  desperate  eflbrt. 
'  Why  are  you  dreaming  again  of  such  nonsense  as  this ! 
Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  in  that  way  I' 

^ '  No,  I  can  be  silent  enough  1  But  just  see  bow  Sa- 
tan is  playing  his  game  here.  It  will  be  a  treat  for  Yarn 
when  the  son  of  the  murdered  and  the  daog^iier  of  the 
murderer  are  joined  in  marriage.' 

^  '  Are  yon  quite  mad,  Anton !  Who  speaks  or  thiids 
of  such  a  thing  I  We  do  not  even  know  yet  that  Rosea- 
berg  is  dead.  Besides,  Gabriella  has  still  another  year 
to  wait  for  him ;  and  when  that  is  ended,  (a  year  pisses 
away  quickly,)  then  Rosenberg  may  be  here,  aad  his 
marriage  YnH  be  celebrated.' 

^ '  But  if  be  does  not  come,  what  happens  then  I' " 

But  he  did  come— come  to  find  that  his  beloved,  bii 
betrothed,  even  while  fancying  that  she  mourned  his  km, 
had  imperceptibly  given  her  love  to  another;  and  socli 
love  as  she  had  never  felt  for  him.  In  the  interval,  sor- 
row and  suflbring  had  desolated  Arve's  viUage ;  destrae- 
tive  typhus  had  swept  over  it;  and  in  mimsteiuig  to  tbe 
sick,  Arve  had  caught  the  fever.  By  the  oare  of  his 
mother,  he  struggled  through;  but  his  delirious  ravisgs 
had  proclaimed  to  her,  and  to  the  beart-«lnu^  Jose- 
phine, the  dearest  secret  of  his  breast  —  Ins  pesske 
forthe&dedRoseofTistelte.  By  the  time  that  he  was 
able  to  resume  duty,  the  period  of  Gabriella's  proW- 
tion  was  elapsed,  and  she  was  oomflUuif  fne  I  sad 
if  her  sweet  looks  did  not  deceive  him,  her  sorrow  for 
Rosenberg  was  appeasable.  When  he  first  visited 
Tistelon,  after  his  illness,  his  thin,  sallow  i^pearance, 
and  melancholy  air,  rendered  him  more  interestisg 
to  the  fbelings  of  Gabriella  than  he  had  ever  been 
while  blooming  in  health.  But  the  jealous  and  angiy 
glance  of  Anton,  and  the  quiet,  vratohftil  eyes  of  ErflD^ 
were  upon  her;  and  her  manner  was  c^  and  cob- 
strained.  But  her  eyes  could  not  deceive  :  tbey  spoke 
of  hope  to  the  devoted  lover;  and  at  last  the  hour  of 
mutual  understanding  came,  and  the  drooping  Reee  ^ 
Tisteldn  revived  and  bloomed  afresh.  The  perplexitr 
of  Birger  and  Erika  daily  increased,  and  became  BOit 
distressing  upon  a  day  when  they  were  oompelled  to  at- 
tend Gabriella  on  a  volunteered  visit  to  Arve'to  mether— 
to  his  cottage— her  heart  whispered  to  her  Alters  hone. 
The  visit  was  not  more  weloome  to  Ytq.  Kathrina  this 
desired  by  Birger  or  his  wife ;  yet  the  fkont  pordi  cf 
Amman's  house  had  been  early  decked  with  pine  branchei 
and  boughs  brought  from  the  mainland,  as  fbr  «»« 
grand  festival;  though,  on  the  usually  cheerfyil  fkee  of 
the  hostess,  now  screwed  up  to  a  grave  formality,  then 
appeared  no  gleam  of  satisfaction  : — 

^  <  Child,'  said  she  to  Josephine,  who,  mere  like  a 
moving  piece  of  mechanism  than  a  living  being,  flitted 
here  and  there,  '  do  you  see  any  glimpse  of  ti^  yet  f 
I  think  my  eyes  have  a  film  over  them.' 

^  And  this  film  was  tears.  Fra  Kathrina  bad  w«pt 
— wept  bitterly— over  her  son's  unfortunate  love.  .  .  . 

<*  <  Do  yon  see  any  thing  f '  Fra  Kathrina  repeated. 

*^ '  Not  yet,'  answered  Josephine,  while  she  careAitty 
wiped  off  the  dust  fh>m  the  real  CSiina  cofl^e-eops,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Lieutenant  Pehr's  fnnenl,  bsd 
not  been  used  since  old  Amman's  last  birth-day,  bat 
were  preserved  in  the  cupboard  like  saored  relics. 

^  <  How  do  you  fbel,  my  child !'  asked  Fru  Annuiu 
after  a  short  silence. 

"  <  As  if  I  were  to  be  stretched  on  the  nek  I'  Joseph- 
ina  might  have  answered  with  trath ;  but  die  oaly  re- 
plied, *  Oh,  I  am  very  well !' 

^  *  Come  here,  and  let  me  look  at  you  !  Ah,  so— foa 
look  very  well  indeed ;  in  my  eyes,  at  least,  better  thu 
that  Rose  of  Tistelon,  whom  I  never  wished  to  behoM.*  ** 

The  visiters  came,  and — 

'^  Now  Fra  Kathrina  assumed  a  manner  aad  addre« 
superior  to  that  of  many  who  have  lived  in  tbe  world 
all  their  lives,  and  stepped  out  into  the  poreb ; '  For 
not  one  step  farther  will  I  go,'  said  she  to  herwIC 

^  By  Arve's  side,  but  not  leaung  on  his  ansj^ftv  in 
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pm«nee  of  £rika  he  had  not  Tentored  to  offer  it,^a 
light  fignre  tripped  forward  oyer  the  nigged  shore;  and, 
in  ft  few  moments,  the  young  and  charming  Gabriella, 
who  had  hastened  past  Erika,  stood  before  Fm  Ara- 
Dftn'B  austere,  scmtinizing  gaze. 
(( <  This  is  my  mother/  said  Arre, '  and  this — * 
" '  Is  the  Rose  of  TistelSn,  as  I  can  well  suppose,'  in- 
iempted  Fm  Kathrina,  and  was  obliged,  against  her 
vill,  to  look  mildly  on  Gabriella,  who,  struck  with  re- 
spect, bent  down  humbly  to  kiss  the  matron's  hand. 

** '  Not  so  much  ceremony,'  said  the  old  woman,  and 
drew  away  her  hand;  but  when  Gabriella,  instead, 
with  the  most  engaging  air,  offbred  her  fresh  lips  to  be 
kiised,  it  would  haye  been  impossible  to  reAxse  her  this 
token  of  welcome  and  good  will.  When  Arye  saw  his 
mother  and  Grabriella  exchange  such  a  cordial  salutation, 

he  felt  the  most  joyful  hope 

"  Next  came  Erika,  Who  was  receiyed  with  all  honour. 
She  was  already  in  high  estimation  with  Fru  Kathrina, 
who,  from  yarions  expressions  of  Arye's,  had  concluded 
that  she  waa  opposed  to  his  courtship  of  Gabriella.  .  .  . 
''The  strangers  were  now  led  into  the  hostess's  own 
apartment,  which,  as  well  as  the  deceased  lieutenant 
Pehr'8,now  Arye's  room,  was  arranged  in  the  best  order. 
''The  coffee-table,  with  its  white  oloth,  the  pretty 
small  old-fiMhioned  cups,  yrith  tea-spoons  of  English 
plate,  made  a  beautiful  show  beside  the  green-painted 
tin  baskets,  with  new-baked  rusks. 

"  They  seated  themselyes  on  the  old  massiye  chairs 
around  the  table;  and  although  Fru  Amman  neither 
pressed  nor  complimented  extrayagantly,  she  was  per- 
fectly ciyil,  and  Arye,  of  course,  was  attention  itself. 

**  Now  came  Josephina  with  the  tall  coffee-pot,  the 
spout  of  which  displayed,  alas  I  a  circle  of  cement. 
Josephina  waa  embraced  by  Erika  and  Gabriella;  and 
the  latter  proposed  that,  as  soon  as  they  had  tasted  Fm 
Ainman's  good  coffee,  they  should  go  out  and  take  a 
surrey  of  the  yillage.  And  so  saying,  she  smiled  on 
Anre,  the  too  happy  Arye,  on  whose  countenance  no 
trace  of  sickness  or  of  care  was  now  to  be  seen.  Strong 
ud  liyely,  and  with  yet  finer  locks  than  those  of  which 
the  feyer  had  robbed  him,  he  looked  so  handsome,  that 
^one  could  not  but  wish  him  well,'  as  old  Annika  whis- 
pered, as  she  peeped  in  at  the  half-dosed  door. 

*  And  now  the  coffee  was  dmnk,  during  which  time 
Fru  Kathrina  spoke  with  much  satisfaction  of  her  shop, 
ud  the  great  use  that  Josephina  was  to  her.  In  her 
opinion  she  was  the  best  gbl  in  the  whole  Skargard. 

^ '  Ah  !  happy  Josephina,  to receiye  so  much  praise  I' 
said  Gabriella  innocently.  '  How  I  wish  that  could  be 
aaidofmel' 

"  Fra  Kathrina  smiled  kindly.  She  liked  Gabriella's 
simple  frankness ;  and  had  she  only  not  been  Harald- 
soq'b  daughter,  she  would,  with  her  caressing,  engaging 
Banner,  haye  soon  eclipsed  poor  Josephina." 

The  strangers  yisited  the  cottages  of  the  gratefril 
fiflhennen,  and  Boatman  Flint's  school.  To  the  old  man, 
Gabriella  secretly  presented  a  package  of  good  tobacco, 
which  eontained,  besides,  what  enabled  him  to  renew 
the  supply,  and  treat  himself  to  a  glass  of  mm  on  high 
days  aud  holydays.  She  charmed  all  who  looked  on 
her.  As  they  walked  back  to  the  Lieutenant's  cottage, 
he  and  Gabriella  fell  behind— 

** '  Here,'  said  Aire,  while  he  sought  to  catch  a  look 
from  Gabriella,  *  here,  in  our  lonely  yillage,  I  fear  Mam- 
eelle  Gabriella  could  not  be  happy.' 

**  *  Why  do  you  think  so  1  *  asked  Gabriella,  lookmg 
on  the  payement. 

" '  I  suspect  so  1  Things  are  so  homely  here  compared 
with  TisteleJn.' 

'^ '  Is  it  only  fine  rooms  and  pretty  things,  then,  that 
giye  happiness  !'  said  Gabriella  softly. 

^  'They  contribute  much  to  it; but  still  not  all, to  my 
thinking.  Now  I,  for  instance,  if  I  oyer  dared  to  hope 
that  she  whom  I  loye  best  upon  earth  would  share  my 
humble  lot,  I  haye  no  more  to  offer  her  than  this  poor 
house  with  its  wretched  neighbourhood.' 
** '  No  more  I'  repeated  she,  in  a  yoice  scarcely  audible. 
** '  No  more  I  my  heart,  my  trae  loye,  has  for  so  many 
hopelen  years  been  hers,  that  I  need  not  offer  what  she 


knows  is  her  own,  and  will  continue  to  he  hers  if  yet  as 
many  years,  and  more,  should  pass  away  before  I  attain 
the  great  object  of  my  life.' 

"  GabrielU  felt  her  heart  fly  to  meet  him  who  alone 
dwelt  there." 

Fru  Kathrina,  when  the  guests  departed,  owned  that 
the  Rose  of  Tisteltfn  was  a  rare  flower,  *'  if  she  were  not 
the  daughter  of  that  old  fox,"  she  added — 

** '  But  she  cannot  help  being  his  daughter,  instead  of 
any  other  man's  I '  said  Amman. 

<<  <  No ;  that  is  certain:  but  "^ I  know  the  breed,"  as 
the  deyil  said  of  the  nettles,  although  she  has  as  beautiful 
a  form  as  oyer  was  seen.    Yes,  she  is  a  real  rose  I ' 

'*  *  Loyelier  than  all  mother's  balsams,  and  all  the  roses 
in  the  world  t' 

**  Fm  Amman  first  oast  a  reproachful  glance  on  her 
son,  and  then  a  hasty  one  at  Josephina.  '  The  sister-in- 
law,'  said  she,  'is  a  most  admirable  woman ;  really  a 
superior  person  1' 

" '  Yes ;  she  brought  up  Gabriella,'  was  Arye's  remark." 

In  spite  of  her  dread  of  the  moody  and  mysterious 
Anton,  and  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  Erika,  Gabriella 
contriyed  to  meet  with  her  loyer ;  nay,  secretly  to  entreat 
the  consent  of  her  father  to  her  union  with  the  Lieuten- 
ant. Her  period  of  probation  had  expired  by  some 
months;  and  Rosenberg  had  neither  come  nor  written. 

Birger  and  his  wife  were  absent  at  the  fair  of  Mar- 
strand,  where  Gabriella  had  promised  to  join  them  on  a 
future  day;  but  such  was  not  her  intention.  She  was 
seated  alone  on  the  sofa,  where  Rosenberg  had  so  often 
sat  by  her  side,  in  their  days  of  courtship.  Her  father 
was  taking  his  forenoon's  sleep.  Anton  was  wandering, 
as  oyer,  among  the  rocks;  and  Arye  stood  before  her  I 
At  first,  he  was  shy;  but  when  he  perceiyed  that  Ro- 
senberg's betrothal  ring  no  longer  glittered  on  her  fingerj 
he  grew  more  bold — 

**  Then  he  knew,  as  Fm  Kathrina  expressed  it, 
'  what  hour  had  strack,'  and  took  courage ;  he  seated 
himself  beside  Gabriella  without  letting  go  her  hand  ; 
but  when  he  saw  a  tear  stealing  into  her  eye,  he  could 
no  longer  command  his  feelings ;  he  bent  down,  and  the 
first  kiss  brought  a  brighter  bloom  to  Gabriella's  glowing 
cheeks.  '  I  know  not  how  one  can  suryive  such  a  mo- 
ment as  this  !'  were  the  first  words  he  uttered. 

"  There  sat  Gabriella,  encurcled  by  his  arm,  her  head 
resting  on  his  shoulder ;  and  nke  also  thought  that  such 
bliss  as  this  could  neyer  more  be  known  in  this  life  I 
llie  kiss  she  exchanged  with  Rosenberg  was  cold  com- 
pared with  that  now  giyen  to  Amman. 

*'  But  the  moments  fied,  and  with  them  the  dream 
and  the  intoxication  I  A  cry  1 — only  one,— but  that  so 
shrill  and  piercing  as  to  startle  the  happy  loyers,  was 
heard  from  without.  They  looked  towards  the  window, 
and  saw  the  distorted  face  of  Anton  staring  in  upon 
them ! 

^ '  Good  God  !— the  unhappy  boy  I'  cried  Gabriella, 
and  sprang  up  hastily. 

"  Heayen  had  yanished :  the  messenger  of  woe  stood 
before  them. 

**  •  I  will  go  out  and  speak  with  him,'  said  Arye,  ap- 
proaching the  window.  But  he  could  not  help  retreating 
a  step,  when  Anton's  wild  eyes  seemed  as  if  they  would 
deyour  him. 

**  Gabriella  meantime  ran  out  into  the  court.  '  Come 
in,  dear  Anton  1 '  she  entreated,  kindly  ;  '  it  is  nothing 
so  terrible  that  you  haye  seen  I  I  am  now  engaged  to 
Amman ;  and  as  soon  as  my  father  comes  home  we  shall 
ask  his  consent.' 

"  Anton  tore  himself  away  from  her.  He  spoke  not 
a  word,  but  his  eyes  expressed  the  seyerest  reproach, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  mnch  affliction  as  a  glance  could 
conyey." 

Anton  disappeared ;  and,  on  the  morrow,  Amman  wa« 
to  come  again  to  receiye,  from  the  lips  of  his  beloyed,  her 
father's  promised  consent  to  their  marriage. 

Haraldson,  alone  in  his  chamber,  passed  the  night 
in  tormenting  thoughts  mingled  yrith  long-slumbering 
remembrances  of  the  Paternoster  rocks.  Now  it  seemed 
that  the  shade  of  old  Amman  admonished  him  to  atone 
for  the  sin  he  had  committed,  bw  meaoa  of  hif  daQghter ; 
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then  again  ho  saw  him,  with  a  bloody  head  In  his  hand, 
step  betwixt  his  son  and  the  daughter  of  his  murderer. 
A  cold  sweat  broke  out,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  was  seized  by  something  resembling  remorse,  and 
terror  for  a  hereafter :  Death  stared  him  in  the  face,  and 
seemed  to  touch  him  with  his  icy  fingers.    He  muttered, 

in  his  agony,  *  Is  there,  then, — is  there *  the  words 

died  away  in  a  long  groan. 
**  Yes,  there  is  a  God,  and  retribution.    .    .    . 
"  After  the  most  terrible  night  that  old  Haraldson  had 
eyer  passed  during  his  long  sinful  life,  a  morning  dawned 
on  which  he  might  well  have  wished  that  the  sun  had 
neyer  risen." 

Gabriella  had  never  seen  her  father  so  disquieted  as 
on  that  morning.  It  seemed  hardly  possible ;  but  yet  a 
tear,  a  mist,  wa«  orer  his  eyes  when  he  left  her. 

"  '  If  Birger  were  but  at  home,'  he  groaned,  '  then 
he  could  give  the  answer  instead  of  me  !  I  know  not 
what  has  come  over  me,  ever  since  the  lad  asked  to  marry 
my  girl.  Has  not  the  darling  child  had  sorrow  enough ! 
Must  I  also  cause  her  grief  I  Must  she  too  curse  me  ! ' " 
Anton  had  been  absent  all  that  night,  and  his  father 
went  to  look  for  him. 

"  Silent  and  anxious  Gabriella  sat  down  by  the  win- 
dow to  wait  for  Arve.  To  him  she  could  pour  out  her 
fears;  from  him  she  would  surely  receive  comfort.  Arve 
did  not  allow  her  to  wait  long.  Inspired  by  hope  and 
love,  he  flew  to  his  bride ;  for  so  he  already  named  her 
to  himself.  She  leaned,  trembling,  on  his  breast,  and 
whispered  her  uneasiness  on  account  of  her  father's 
strange  and  incomprehensible  behaviour. 

** '  Whatever  may  come  to  pass,'  said  Arve,  and  pressed 
her  more  closely  to  his  heart, '  let  us  not  waste  in  anxiety 
the  moments  when  we  may  be  happy!  Who  knows 
how  long  such  happiness  may  last?  Even  yesterday, 
when  for  the  first  time  I  clasped  yon  in  my  arms,  I 
thought  it  impossible  that  such  bliss  could  be  lasting. 
Bnt  you  are  still  mine,  Gabriella — my  beloved  bride  1 
and  while  I  hold  you  thus,  there  is  neitiier  care  nor  sor- 
row in  the  world  for  me.' 

**  Gabriella  felt  a  great  portion  of  hen  disappear  also 
at  these  words.  Again  she  sat  by  the  side  of  her  lover; 
but  that  they  might  not,  in  case  of  Anton's  return,  be 
startled  as  before,  the  window  curtain  was  let  down : 
and  now,  forgetting  Haraldson's,  Birger's,  and  Erika's 
return,  they  spent  an  hour  as  it  had  been  a  minute.  But 
suddenly  the  roses  that  glowed  on  Gabriella's  cheeks 
grew  pale  ;  a  violent  shivering  ran  through  her  f^ame ; 
she  grasped  Arve's  hand  convulsively,  and  with  a  look, 
such  as  the  dying  might  cast  on  the  object  of  their  love, 
she  withdrew  herself  from  his  arms. 

"  *  In  Grod's  name  I  what  terrifies  you  thus,  my  Ga- 
briella!' asked  Arve,  amazed,  and  endeavouring  again  to 
draw  her  towards  him. 

*'  But,  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  she  started  up,  and 
leaned  forward  in  a  listening  attitude.    <  Do  you  hear  i' 
she  whispered,  with  suppressed  breathing. 
^*  Yes;  someone  knocks.' 

**  *  Only  one  hand  knocks  so !'  she  wished  to  rush  out 
— it  was  unnecessary — ^the  door  was  not  bolted ;  it  opened, 

and Rosenberg  entered. 

^  No  hackneyed  comparisons,  no  striving  after  efieot  I 
— ^words  can  add  little  to  the  impression  of  a  moment 
which  decides  the  earthly  happiness  of  three  individuals. 
IU>senberg  fiew  to  his  former  love.  His  arms  were  out- 
stretched to  fold  her  to  that  faithful  heart,  whose  only 
comfort,  during  long,  laborious,  anxious  years,  had  been 
the  hope  of  this  moment,  and  the  certainty  of  her  fidelity. 
'  My  Gabriella,  dearest,  beloved  Gabriella !    I  do  not 

surely  come  too  late !    You God—oh,  God  1 1  see  it; 

my  efforts  have  been  in  vain !'  He  fixed  his  searching 
glance  on  her  who,  with  head  bowed  down,  and  arms 
folded  on  her  bosom,  stood  before  him,  an  image  of  sor- 
row and  consternation.  '  Do  you  love  another!'  asked 
Rosenberg,  with  quivering  lips:— *«Aa<,  at  least,  you 
must  tell  me ! '  He  had  not  yet,  in  the  excess  of  his  own 
confusion,  become  aware  of  the  presence  of  Amman, 
who,  in  a  state  of  mind  little  better  than  Gabriella's, 
waited  until  the  Captain  should  observe  him. 
^'Rosenberg,'  Gabri^Ua  at  length  breathed  forth, 


*  why  did  you  not  write !   You  promised  to  write,  if  yoa 
recovered.' 

**  *  Did  I  not  write ! '  he  exc1aimed,vehemently.  *  I  did 
so  certainly,  as  soon  as  I  could  hold  a  pen ! — two  monilis 
after  Kocher's  departure ;  did  you  not  receive  it!  In  tbi 
letter  I  entreated  you  to  wait  some  time  beyond  the 
three  years.    I  had  still  a  voyage  to  make  to  enable  oe 

to  offer  you  an  independence.    And  yon, dow 

that  I  am  again  here  ....  Gabriella — ^waa  it  not  pos- 
sible for  you  to  wait  a  short  time ! ' 

** '  No,  not  a  th<n^  time,  Rosenberg !  The  letter  I 
never  received ;  and,  although  I  believed  yon  to  be  dead 
long  before  the  three  years  were  expired — and  God 
knows  how  I  mourned  for  you— I  waited  folly  ei^bt 
months  longer.  It  is  only  within  the  last  month  thii  1 
have  been — no  longer  yours.' 

** '  No  longer  mine! — and  bnt  one  month  ago  you  were 
true  to  me !  God  of  heaven !  Bnt  I  had  a  presentimeDt 
that  the  eternal  contrary  wind  which  delayed  my  retura 
would  be  death  to  my  hopes !  Gabriella ! — ^yon  whom  I 
love  still,  though  you  have  torn  my  heajrt,  tell  me  to 
fcAom  you  do  belong !' 

"  Gabriella,  who,  overcome  by  the  violent  eonfliet  cf 
her  feelings,  had  sunk  back  on  the  sofa,  now  raised  her- 
self. Her  eyes  wandered  from  Rosenberg  to  Anunac, 
whom  the  former  now  first  perceived,  as  he  excUimed, 
eagerly, '  Ah,  is  it  he !' 

" '  Yes,'  said  Gabriella,  with  a  firm  voiee,  ^  it  ia  he! 
Bnt  from  this  moment,  and  for  as  long  as  I  may  Hre,  / 
belong  to  no  one!* 

*' '  No  one  1'  exclaimed  Amman.  More  he  conld  not 
say ;  for  sympathy  and  conscience  drew  his  attention  t>) 
the  unfortunate  Rosenberg,  who,  pale  as  a  corpse,  aod 
poorer  than  when  he  stood  upon  the  fhigments  of  his 
shivered  vessel,  now  without  a  future,  without  hope,  h.s 
love  unretumed,  disappointed,  and  deceived,  stood  on  the 
sinking  wreck  of  his  own  life. 

'^ '  Rosenberg  i — Amman !'  said  Gabriella,  whoe«  ex- 
citement at  this  moment  gave  her  strength  to  Ailfill  tbe 
resolution  she  had  taken, '  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  right ; 
— ^now  I  see  fh>m  whence  came  all  those  difficalties  tbt 
constantly  arose  to  separate  Arve  and  myself:  God 
would  not  permit  our  union.  And  I — how  conld  I  from 
this  moment  be  able  to  enjoy  a  single  hoar  of  re^l 
happiness  with  either  of  you !  There  is  room  in  my 
heart  for  both,  but  no  longer  for  one  alone.  And  now 
say — both  of  you — that  I  am  right,  that  some  comfort 
may  still  be  left  in  the  long  life  in  which  we  shall  all 
three  share  equally  in  the  good  and  in  the  evil !' 

Rosenberg  moved  not.  Bnt  Arve — his  sad  connteniiKe 
lightened  by  the  noble  spirit  of  self-sacrifice — adTaace*! 
to  Gabriella.  *  You  have  decided  right  I'  said  be,  Ib  i 
voice  that  faltered  with  the  effort  he  made  at  his  owe 
cost  to  comfort  her.  '  Yon  appear  to  me  at  this  momeui, 
Grabriella,  as  the  loveliest  and  best  of  God's  creatnres ;  and, 
whatever  I  may  suffbr  in  years  to  come,  I  shall  still  ha^e 
the  remembrance  of  ...  .  God  bless  you,  Gabrielh! 
Thanks  for  all  the  happiness  you  have  given  me !  I  &n 
one  too  many  here.'  He  kissed  her  passionately,  ai:i« 
clasping  the  hand  of  Rosenberg,  which  the  latter  eouM 
not  refuse,  hastened  on  board  the  pinnace." 

We  must  hasten  to  the  end  of  this  sad  tale.  Nothioi 
could  move  the  resolution  of  Gabriella;  and  Arre  B»de 
no  future  attempt.  Meanwhile  Anton,  whose  madne-s 
had  reached  the  climax  when  he  saw  Gabriella  in  the 
arms  of  the  son  of  the  murdered  Lieutenant,  had  flown 
to  a  boat  and  hurried  to  Marstrand  to  denounce  the  laer- 
derers;  and  before  the  return  of  Birger  and  Erika,  cr 
old  Haraldson,  the  oflicers  of  justice  had  reached  tie 
dwelling,  and,  though  so  many  years  had  revolred^fonad 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  crime  of  the  smugglers^  ia  a 
few  old  ropes,  and  a  flag  which  the  rapacious  HanKi- 
son  had  taken  from  the  pinnace  on  the  fatal  night,  anJ 
secreted  among  his  stores.  Their  guilt  was  evident :  it 
was  soon  known  over  the  whole  district.  Many  Ftrikrcx 
tragic  scenes  follow,  in  rapid  succession ;  and  the  dist^e^s 
is  complicated  and  wrought  up,  until  it  becomes  alnoe^t 
too  painful  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  fiction.  Tb<? 
murderers,  for  a  considerable  time,  eluded  their  p«r- 
suers,  among  the  most  stanch  of  whom  was  MAriin  ih* 
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son  of  the  scaouin  who  perUhed  in  the  Binking  revenue 
boat,  aud  who  had  left  his  awful  malediction  ou  Harald- 
Mu.  A  plan  was  laid  by  tlie  officers  to  seize  the  father  and 
son  when  they  came,  on  a  particolar  nighty  to  the  house 
from  their  hiding-places  for  food;  and  they  were,  accord- 
iagljf  Burprised  and  overpowered,  and  on  the  very  night 
wbea  all  was  packed  and  in  readiness  for  their  escape 
to  Norway,  with  Erika  and  Gabriella,  father  and  son 
were  suddenly  bound,  hand  and  foot,  and  with  them 
their  trusty  boatmen,  who  were  severely  wounded  in  the 
straggle.  Birger  was  sick  of  life;  and  but  for  his  wife's 
sake,  would  have  welcomed  his  fate.  Aud  now  came — 
«  The  most  terrible  moment  of  his  life.  On  the  point 
of  escape,  after  hardships  unutterable,  he  was  over- 
powered in  his  own  house,  before  the  eyes  of  fjrika,  aud 
by  tlie  son  of  the  man  he  had  murdered !    .    .    .    . 

"  Erika's  anxiously  inquiring  eyes  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  meet  her  husband's,  which  were  bent  on  the  ground  ; 
bat  her  self  command,  which  had  stood  this  trying  scene, 
did  not  desert  her  now.  Employing  her  simple  eloquence 
with  the  officer,  she  obtained  permission  to  pass  the  in- 
ter^-ening  hours  before  they  should  set  off,  in  her  hus- 
band's company,  and  had  the  comfort  of  leaning  her  head 
00  his  breasty  and  breathing  ardent  prayers  for  the  sal- 
vation of  his  soul. 

"  No  word  passed  Birger's  pale  lips ;  but  his  sighs 
^poke  yet  more  intelligible  language  to  the  woman  be- 
loved in  death  itself. 

"  Leaning  over  the  arm-chair  in  which  her  father  sat 
in  the  outer  room,  stood  Gabriella ;  her  listening  ear 
caaght,  amid  the  oaths  which  had  not  yet  ceased  to  issue 
from  his  lips,  a  few  whispered  words  to  herself.  In  a 
Jow  voice  she  replied, '  Trust  to  me,  father ;  it  shall  be 
done!' 

"  And  Gabriella  I  was  it  in  tears  and  agony  she  was 
to  be  seen,  wringing  her  hands,  and  imploring  mercy  for 
her  old  father  1  Or,  was  it  with  fervent  prayers  on  bend- 
ed knees,  like  Erika,  that  she  appealed  to  God  for  the 
sinful  souls,  perhaps,  ere  long,  to  appear  before  His 
judgment-seat  I  No;  in  this  decisive  moment,  hoveriug 
betwixt  life  and  death,  Gabriella'u  natural  energy  was 
fully  displayed.  She  felt  that  now,  above  all  things,  ac- 
tion was  required.  Tears  she  had  shed ;  prayers  she  had 
poared  forth ;  but  now  she  had  only  thoughts" 

She  used  means  to  restore  the  boatmen,  by  bathing 
their  wounds,  and  making  them  swallow  a  quantity  of 
brandy;  and  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  men  who  kept 
guard  over  her  father  and  Birger,  she  got  out  by  the 
kitchen  window,  carrying  a  large  bundle  in  her  apron. 
A  dreadful  storm  was  raging,  as,  insensible  to  the  ele- 
mental strife^  she  stood  on  the  pier,  gazing  on  the 
troubled  sea,  her  countenance  animated  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  some  great  and  desperate  purpose.  She  returned, 
and,  gliding  up  to  the  garret,  deliberately  set  the  house 
on  fire  in  different  directions.    A  sudden  cry  arose — 

'**  Fire  !  fire  !  the  whole  house  is  burning  T  was  the 
cry  that  suddenly  arose. 

"  The  officer  started  up  wildly  ;  and  the  next  sound 
that  met  his  ear  was  Haraldson's  shout : — '  You  villains, 
will  you  roast  us  alive  V 

'^^  Good  God  !  the  cellar  is  full  of  gunpowder  !'  cried 
Peter,  one  of  Haraldson's  men ;  at  the  same  moment 
a  pane  of  glass  cracked,  the  vrindow  flew  open,  and  the 
flames  from  the  cellar  door,  with  the  word  *  Gunpowder,* 
electrified  all  the  servants  of  the  Crown.  Intent  on 
saving  their  own  lives,  they  had  no  time  to  think  of  the 
prifloners.  In  the  terror  and  confusion,  they  escaped 
with  difficulty,  by  the  back  of  tlie  house,  and  clambered 
up  the  rock,  almost  at  the  same  instant  that  the  women, 
along  with  the  prisoners,  hastily  unbound  by  Peter,  dart- 
ed out  by  the  ft-ont  door,  which  was  opened  by  the  other 
boatman  who  had  the  key. 

"*  Now  for  the  boat  I*  whispered  Peter,  as  he  ran  for- 
ward to  let  go  the  chain.  Driven  by  the  hurricane  and 
the  flames,  the  houseless  inhabitants  of  Tistelon,  flew  con- 
fusedly along,  till  at  length  they  reached  the  shore. 

*^  Meanwhile  the  officer  and  his  men  had  gained  the 
summit  of  the  rock  ;  but  no  words  can  express  their  rage 
when,  on  taming  round,  they  saw  the  prisoners  with  the 
others  hMtening  down  to  the  boat ! 


*'*  Ha,  ha,  ha  T  shouted  Haraldson,  who  stood  on  one 
of  the  benches, '  What  have  you  got  for  your  pains  now, 
you  wolves  1  Tell  the  blockheads  who  call  themselves 
the  worshipfhl  magistrates  of  Marstrand,  and  all  the 
justices  to  boot,  that  old  Haraldson  is  not  to  be  so  easily 
caught,  and  that  another  time  they  must  choose  better 
messengers.'  The  harangue  of  the  old  man  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  boat  being  lifted  by  the  swell 

The  boat  was  just  putting  off,  when  Birger,  recovering 
from  the  natural  confusion  of  mind  which  admitted  of  no 
thought  except  the  animal  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  that  was  heard  above  the  storm, 
'Where  is  Erika r 

^  Erika,  his  life,  his  soul,  was  not  in  the  boat ! 

**  There  was  a  moment's  silence,  interrupted  by  Ha- 
raldson's laugh. 

" '  You  see  !'  said  Birger,  as  his  flashing  eye  darted 
once  more  over  the  boat, — '  Back  !' 

"*  Are  you  mad  1'  cried  the  old  man,  as  he  tried  to 
keep  hold  of  the  helm,  which  Birger's  powerful  hand  had 
already  seized.  '  You  see,  well  enough,  she  is  not  in  the 
court-yard ;  it's  all  over  with  her.  Will  you  throw  us 
into  the  jaws  of  the  wolves,  you  madman  !' 

"  *  Father,  father  !  let  go  the  helm  I'  Gabriella  en- 
treated ;  '  all  is  over  with  ««, — but  no  matter  ;  Erika 
will  be  burned  !  Turn, — for  God's  sake  !  turn,  this  mo- 
ment ! ' 

"  *  Ha  !  what  devil's  sport  is  that  down  there  now  t* 
exclaimed  Martin,  on  the  rock.  '  See,  father  and  son 
are  struggling  in  the  boat !  Look  how  the  flames  light 
up  the  old  man's  face  I  See,  boys,  how  the  boat  pitches! 
If  it  does  not  capsize,  call  me  a  scoundrel  1'  .  .  .  . 
Martin  flew  down. 

« '  The  boat  I— we  must  first  seize  that  1 '  With  wild 
cries,  they  all  scrambled  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
rock,  and  rushed  towards  the  pier. 

•*  *  Out  of  the  way  V  roared  Birger,  and  thrust  with 
such  violence  against  his  opponents  that  even  Martin  fell 
prostrate.  *  Erika,  Erika  !'  he  shouted,  and  rushed  like 
a  madman  into  the  house. 

'^ '  Oh  ho !'  said  Martin,  rising,  and  seizing  Haraldson 
by  the  collar, '  your  son  seems  to  have  forgotten  some- 
thing ;  but  you  must  all  be  so  good  as  to  keep  us  com- 
pany now,  for,  you  see,  ve  are  masters  of  the  boat !' 

"  The  old  man's  aspect  was  terrific  !  He  felt  that  his 
hour  was  come.  A  look  of  despairing  agony  followed 
his  idol — our  unfortunate  heroine — who  disregarding  his 
cries  and  entreaties,  flew  like  a  fawn  up  to  the  court- 
yard. She  had  hardly  reached  the  entrance,  when  Bir- 
ger, with  his  clothes  and  hair  all  scorched,  rushed  out. 
In  his  arms  he  bore  Erika,  whose  motionless  head  hung 
lifeless  over  his  shoulder. 

**  Erika — the  faithful  tender  wife — had  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice to  her  care  for  others." 

She  had  turned  back  to  save  some  papers  committed 
to  her  care  by  her  husband,  and  perished  in  the  flames. 

"  When  Birger  saw  that  all  hope  was  gone,  he  turned, 
with  something  of  his  former  self-command,  to  the  offi- 
cers, and  said, '  I  follow  you  now  willingly,  and  acknow- 
ledge, to  whoever  chooses  to  hear  me,  that  we,  my  fa- 
ther and  I,  murdered  the  lieutenant  of  the  custom-house 
and  his  two  men,  and  sunk  the  boat  near  Paternoster 
rocks  I* 

**  Indifferent  to  all  things,  except  Martin's  extrava- 
gant exultation  (Martin,  who  knew  not  the  care  that 
very  man  had  taken  of  his  youth),  Birger  stepped  into 
the  boat,  with  the  body  of  his  beloved  Erika  firmly  chisp- 
ed  to  his  heart.  Peter  Lingren  looked  on  from  the  shore, 
and  wept  to  see  how  all  had  changed. 

"  What  a  spectacle  !  Old  Haraldson  fast  bound  to 
one  of  the  benches  ;  Gabriella  on  her  knees,  her  still 
lovely  face  raised  to  Heaven  ;  Birger  shrunk  together, 
supporting  Erika's  heavy  head  on  his  bosom,  over  which 
her  dark  hair  fioated  ;  the  agents  of  vengeance  and  of 
justice  at  the  oars  :  and  the  whole  brightly  illuminated 
by  the  flames,  which  threw  their  red  glow  far  across  the 
heaving  ocean." 

Father  and  son  expiated  their  crime  on  the  scaffold  : 
Birger's  hope  was  already  in  heaven,  where  his  faithful 
wife  awaited  him ;  and  the  gray-haired,  hardened  siu* 
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ner,  had  been  softened,  if  not  ihoronghl j  repentant  or 
reconciled,  by  the  fervent  prayers  of  his  darling  child. 

**  On  the  eyening  of  the  fktal  day,  when  darkness  was 
coming  on,  Anton's  spectral  form  stood  on  the  highway 
near  the  spot  where  the  bodies  of  the  father  and  son 
were  exposed  on  the  poles  and  wheel.  A  remarkable 
expression  of  light  and  peace  beamed  on  the  fkce  of  the 
maniac.  After  nodding  to  his  father  and  brother,  as  if 
bidding  them  adieu,  he  returned  with  rapid  steps  ;  and 
was  seen,  by  the  dim  light  of  a  night  in  May,  getting 
ont  his  boat,  and  rowing  to  that  side  of  Tistelon  where 
he  used  formerly  to  sit  among  the  reeds.  He  reached 
his  farourite  place.  A  few  moments  he  stood  erect  in 
the  boat,  and  his  eyes  beamed  with  hope  and  joy.  He 
listenedy—to  his  wearied  senses  the  tones  of  the  golden 
harp  brought  sounds  of  peace :  then,  he  hesitated  no 
longer, — *  You  call  me  ;  I  am  ready  1  Now  is  the  hour 
of  my  delirerance  :  I  come,  I  come  1' — And,  with  ex- 
tended arms,  he  plunged  into  the  deep  ;  where  his  rest- 
less, longing  heart  was  wrapped  in  the  embraces  of  his 
father  and  his  mother — the  blue  wayes. 

**  A  traveller,  who,  thirty  years  after  the  occurrences 
detailed  in  our  story,  passed  through  the  same  tract  of 
SkUrgord,  in  the  province  of  Bohus,  related,  that  the 
little  fishing-village  had,  after  Lieutenant  Amman's  re- 
moval, fallen  back  into  ito  former  miserable  condition. 
Even  at  this  day,  its  inhabitants  speak,  as  a  tradition,  of 
the  good  times,  when  the  young  lieutenant  of  the  coast- 
gna^,  and  his  excellent  mother,  gave  a  better  direction 
to  their  wretched  existence.  All  vanished  vrith  them  ; 
and  the  school,  likevrise,  was  given  up  after  the  death  of 
old  Flint. 

**  Where  the  Amman  family  had  since  resided,  no  one 
in  the  fishing-village  could  tell :  but,  in  a  small  public- 
house  between  Marstrand  and  Qothenburg,  the  same  tra- 
veller heard  from  the  communicative  host  (formerly  the 
sailor  Lingren),  that  the  Lieutenant  had  prospered  in 
his  circumstances ;  andj  when  much  more  advanced  in 


years,  had  married,— te  give  his  mother,  befine  her  dtath, 
a  gratification  she  had  long  desired.  Bat  of  his  former 
captain,  Rosenberg,  Lingren  related,  that  he  hid  died, 
unmarried,  beyond  seas. 

**  The  business  of  the  little  inn  was  good ;  and  eone- 
times,  at  the  urgent  entreaties  of  slmngen,  Lingren 
would  cautiously  raise  a  green  curtain,  which  himg  be- 
fore a  pane  of  glass,  Inserted  in  a  door,  apart  fnm  the 
rest  of  the  house.  Those  who  looked  through  it,  siw  t 
darkened  room,  containing  a  bed,  a  table,  and  two  cbtin. 
At  the  table  sat,  a  litUe,  wrinkled,  shrivelled  old  wo- 
man,  in  a  white  starched  cap :  her  withered  hands  pUyed 
mechanically  with  two  small  shells.  No  trace  of  be&aty 
was  te  be  discerned  on  her  pallid,  grief-worn  coiute' 
nance  :  *  And  yet,'  said  the  hostess,  who  usually  slipped 
in  behind  her  husband,  *  she  was  once  called— jnu^t** 
of  TitUlon  r  " 

So  ends  this  vigorous  and  natural,  though  most  tngie 
stery.  We  have  endeavoured,  at  considerable  length,  to 
show  ito  scope  and  spirit,  not  more  flrom  admintion  of 
the  talent  displayed  in  ito  oonstraction,  and  still  more 
in  ito  development,  than  firom  the  desire  of  showing  our 
countrymen,  whether  authors  or  readers  of  romance,  what 
may  be  [made,  of  homely  life,  and  natural  charseters, 
equally  distant  firom  the  outworn  sickening  inanities  «f 
the  Fashionable  World,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  tbe 
other,  fh>m  the  caricature,  exaggeration,  extravigance, 
and  absurdity  into  which  modem  Englmh  writen  in 
so  often  betrayed  when  they  attempt  to  delineate  the 
scenes  of  low,  and  of  middle  life,  and  fiuicy  that  inr 
matic  effect  can  only  be  produced  by  the  quaint,  tbe 
ftotastic,  and  the  violently  coloured. 

We  are  bound  te  say  that  the  Translator  has  publish- 
ed in  two  volumes,  what  might  fill  four  of  some  modem 
novels ;  and,  though  this  moderation  is  worthy  of  prti*, 
too  much  is  not  accorded  te  the  public,— -as  the  work,  ii 
ito  English  form,  is  surely  not  woxth  more  Eoglisb 
money  than  it  was  in  ito  original  form. 


A  ROSARY  FROM  THE  RHINE.— IV. 


XIX.  GODBSBERG. 

What  woos  me  forth  firom  Bonn  t  A  pleasant  way 
Cradled  in  fhdtage,  nearing,  as  I  go, 
The  Mountain  Seven  :  yon  Dragon-rock  below 

Swells  the  bright  river,  like  a  mere  or  bay. 

Beyond  a  mellow  flat,  with  harvest  gay, 
And  strown  vrith  glittering  spires  ;  and  yonder,  lo  I 
The  castled  Godxsbbbo  ;  and  here,  a  row 

Of  cheerful  village  houses.    Shall  I  stay  t 

Ay  1  rest  awhile.    The  tower  on  yonder  hill. 
O'er  ito  torn  ramparto,  firom  the  bushy  knoll. 
Looks  down,  amidst  the  vines,  on  dwellings  white, 

Like  Age  protecting  Beauty :  fkirer  site, 
With  mountain,  "nde,  and  cliff  in  sunshine  still, 

Were  hard  to  find  or  wish :  could  these  content  the 
soul  1 

XX.  CASTLE  OF  60DESBERG. 

The  hall  is  roofless,  arch  and  bastion  tem  : 
StiU  in  the  midst  the  lone  and  lofty  tower 
Embattled  stands  entire,  in  aimless  power : 

Here  by  the  wall,  where  idlers'  feet  have  worn 

The  turf,  in  Gbbhard's  *  arms  was  Aaiixs  home 
With  fond  impatience  to  the  conscious  bower. 
Here  has  he  vowed,  in  many  a  rapturous  hour, 

The  Love  that  gathering  vengeance  heard  in  scom. 


A  sweet  brief  frensy  I    Hark  1  the  warder's  ery ! 
From  yonder  turret,  midst  their  dalliance  soft 

Rings  the  sharp  onslaught  I  Down  the  scarped  descest 
Here  fled  the  apostate  bishop,  spared  to  die 

In  exile  ;  while  his  nest  of  Love,  (how  oft 
This  doom  pursues  the  joy  !)  Revenge  deflited  and  rent. 

XXI.  ROLANDSECK. 

This  fragment,  black  with  age  and  weather  stains, 

Was  Roland's  f  tower  1    Below,  a  scene  how  sweet ! 

Vines  clothe  the  hill,  and  past  the  Dragon's  feet 
The  Rhine  flows  round  the  Island-'Convent's  mains ; 
Still  midst  the  harmony  one  voice  complains : — 

«  The  hands  that  built,  the  knightly  heart  that  bett 

Love-longing  here  :  ito  enterprise,  and  heat. 
And  sacrifice  are  mute  1 — ^this  stone  remains !" 

Beneath  the  breeze  and  sun,  that  makee  the  greea 
Transparent  leaves  like  liquid  emerald  glow. 

What  mean  such  relics  t  a  sepulchral  head 
Forced  on  the  guest  amid  the  banquet's  show ! 

Yet  not,  like  that,  a  moral  to  the  scene — 
For  what  can  Nature  learn  to  know  that  liove  is  d€s4  ^ 

XXII.  MOUNTAIN  CHAPEL,  AND 
CATHOLIC  OFFERINGS. 
Let  turbid  sealoto  call  the  Roman  creed 
A  lie  by  Fraud  on  Ignorance  begot. 


*  G«bhard  Trachseas  von  Walburg  broke  hii  vows,  and  declared  himself  a  Protestant,  to  many  the  beantiiid  Am  ▼<* 
Manifeld,  and  vainly  attempted  te  maintain  himself  in  his  dignity  and  possearions  by  the  ud  of  the  Refoimer*.  To  the  ce^ 
of  Gbdetbeig,  built  by  the  Electors  of  Cologne,  he  brought  hii  mistreia— but  was  soon  driven  from  it,  and  fled  to  StrMtor. 
where  he  died.   The  castle  was  devastated,  aa  it  now  appears,  on  this  occasion,  (at  the  oommencement  of  the  Thirty  Yean*  «v-  > 

t  Opposite  the  Island  of  Nonnenwerth,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is  a  fngment,  still  called  Rolaadeeek,  if  tbe  entlt 
which  the  enamoured  kniffht  is  laid  to  have  built  for  the  purpose  of  having  ever  More  his  eyes  the  aunDmr  that  eoafiaed  h* 
loft  love.  The  bcautifiil  leirend  has  been  vertiiied,  amongst  many  others,  oy  Campbell  and  9«hiUer ;  bat  is  apfiisd  by  t^ 
to  a  different  hero,  the  Kni^t  of  Tog^enburg. 
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Blind  io  ii«  better  eonrcd,  whose  troth,  ftnd  not 
Their  error,  nurfled  it.    So  they  deem  the  weed 
That  mars  the  erop,  was  all  its  fruit  and  seed  ! 

Ihej  better  biew,  who  spared  this  barial  spot, 

And  hnmble  ehapel,  from  the  general  lot 
Qflfailn  on  the  pronder  towers  decreed. 

Here  when  I  see  how  simple  faith  has  raised 
Throogh  all  the  fields  its  Yotiye  cross  of  stone 

With  symbols  grave: "  To  Ood  whose  name  be  praUed," 
Or  woman  kneeling  at  the  lonely  shrine 

Hid  in  the  mountain,  heard  by  HeaTon  alone, 
I  eannot  mock  the  creed ;— olthongh  it  is  not  mine ! 

XXIII.  AMIDST  THE  SIEBENGEBIR6E. 

Wonldst  then  the  secrect  learn  of  woods  and  hills. 
Come  not  for  pastime,  gaze,  and  go  thy  way ; 
Bat  at  their  feet  abide,  and  midst  them  stray 

From  light  to  gloom  ;  when  morning  mist  distils 

Or  blazes  noon  ; —  till  OTory  fibre  thrills 
To  their  low  Yoioe,  and  wondrous  motions  play 
Aronnd  thy  heart ;  then  listen,  and  obey 

Hie  mystic  power  that  Nature's  bosom  fills. 


Thus  taught,  I  wander  in  the  silence  green 
Shading  the  Stuoubbbo's*  feet,  or  down  the  waTo 

Float,  when  the  splendours  of  the  western  glow 
Purple  the  hollows  of  the  DRAOON'sf  oaTo  ; 

Or  meet  the  mist  down-rolling  like  a  screen 
From  the  wild  PsaKtof  cix»ui>a,  while  all  was  shine  below. 

XXIV.    ACCORDANCES. 

And  still  with  Nature's  Toice  how  loTely  well 

A  gentle  accent  mingles  !  and  allies 

To  her  deep  music  softer  melodies 
That  soothe  the  heart  at  once,  and  make  it  swell ; 
Till  all  within  and  all  around  us  tell 

The  Power  is  one,  whose  yarious  magic  lies 

In  mountain  solitudes  and  spangled  skies. 
Still  woods,  sweet  flowers,  and  woman's  winning  spell. 

For  that  which  wakes  the  soul  from  brutal  sleep. 
And  selfish  caution,  and  indifference  blind, 

Ajid  prunes  its  wings,  and  bids  them  freely  moTe 
Instinct  with  soaring  Life  ;  and  in  the  mind 

ReTeals  its  highest  height,  its  deepest  deep, — 
And  each  with  light  and  Joy  irradiates^  is  Loyb  I 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 
'(OofUinuedfram  page  316  of  our  May  Number,) 


CHAPTER  IT. 

The  ''  DemoSy^  Tillage,  or  burgh  of  Acharns  was 
situated  abont  seyen  mUes  north  of  the  capital,  and 
▼as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
municipal  towns  of  Attica.  Planted  on  the  Athenian 
side  of  the  pass  of  Phyle,  it  was  mainly  obnoxious 
to  e7ery  incursion  from  Lacedsemon,  and  so  a  fit 
subject  for  the  purpose  of  Aristophanes  in  the  pre- 
sent play:  its  proximity  to  Mount  Phelleus,  and 
moderate  distance  from  the  more  extensive  range 
of  Fames,  both  of  which  were  thickly  clumped 
with  small  holm-oaks,  maples^  lentisks,  and  various 
lorts  of  underwood, — ^for  almost  all  the  trees  of 
Greece  are  short  and  stunted  in  growth, — ^rendered 
it  particularly  adapted  for  the  trade  of  charcoal 
banking,  with  which  fuel  the  inhabitants  supplied 
Athens,  and  were  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on 
its  manufacture. 

Of  this  suburban  village,  DicsopoHs,  (which 
being  interpreted  signifieth  Mr.  Justown,)  the  pro- 
tagonistes  of  the  comedy  yclept  the  Achamians, 
was  a  denizen.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  respect- 
able man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  a  merchant, 
probably,  in  a  small  way,  possessed  of  a  cottage 
f»rnee  with  a  vineyard  around  it,  and  blest  with  a 
wife  and  grown-up  daughter.  He  had  served  in  his 
youth,  and  deemed  himself  a  good  soldier ;  though 
we  do  not  hear  more  of  his  service  than  would 
warrant  us  to  class  him  as  a  member  of  a  sort  of 
monicipal  guard,  not  very  fit  for  active  duty  in 
the  field,  but  who  garrisoned  the  forts  and  walls 
of  the  city,  and  were  about  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
strong.f 

Weaiy  of  hanging  on  at  the  ecclesia  of  Athens, 
attending  never-ending  and  never-doing  consulta- 
tions about  the  affairs  of  state  during  a  period  of 


indefinite  war  or  peace,  while  his  family  had  re- 
turned to  their  native  home  to  repair  the  ravages 
committed  by  the  enemy  some  time  previously,  but 
who  had  now  retreated,  Justown  opens  the  play 
with  a  soliloquy  in  the  empty  assembly-hall  on 
his  many  annoyances,  numerous,  he  says,  as  hun- 
dred-fold heaps  of  sand,  each  as  big  as  Mount 
Gargara,  and  which  he  sets  in  counterpoise  to  his 
paucity  of  pleasures,  estimating  these  at  perhaps 
four  at  most :  two  only,  however,  are  related  cir- 
cumstantially. The  first  and  foremost  that  glad- 
dened his  heart,  was  to  see  the  miscreant  Cleon 
forced  by  the  Knights  to  disgoige,  spew  from  his 
ravening  maw,  a  bribe  of  five  talents, — a  pretty 
considerable  sum;  no  less  than  eleven  hundred  and 
eighteen  pounds  fifteen  shillings  sterling,  which  he 
had  received  from  one  of  the  Attic  tributary  islands 
on  condition  of  gaining  from  the  republic  a  diminu- 
tion of  their  annual  tribute.  At  such  retribution 
the  face  of  Justown  glowed  with  joy;  and  quoting 
the  latter  half  of  a  line  from  the  Telephus  of 
Euripides — 

for  Hwas  worthy  Hellas, 

he  quaintly  omits  the  first  half  of  the  sam&— - 

Perdition  seize  him; 
which  would  doubtless  convey,  to  the  many  among 
that  audience  who  were  acquainted  with  the  origi- 
nal, a  covert  wish  of  damnation  to  Cleon.  Arirto- 
phanes  always  opens  his  batteries  gently,  and 
gradually  brings  them  up  to  their  full  power,  pre- 
paring his  audience,  as  it  were,  for  his  violent 
bursts  of  virulence  and  abuse ;  wldch  might  other- 
wise disgust,  or  only  create  a  laugh,  if  launched 
precipitately  before  them. 

An  expected  delight  next  terminates  in  a  tragical 
disappointment.    Sitting  gaping  with  eager  desire 


*  Or  Petrosbeiy.  f  The  Dtmchenfals.  X  Wolkenbm  ;  all  diir«rent  pedes  of  th«  Sevai  Monntafatf. 

§  The  flitimated  popnUtion  of  Athena  in  the  fint  chapter  was  giTen  in  reference  to  the  constitated  legal  ateemblies,  and  is 
ueltuWe  of  the  slave  popolation,  refogees,  metoeci,  (/Minw««,)  and  snborbans,  which  of  course  would  more  than  qnadniple 
the  number  of  real  eitisens. 
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in  the  theatre  to  see  a  play  of  the  ^schylus,  (for  he 
dignifies  the  great  tragedian  with  the  forcible 
definite  article,)  he  is  annoyed,  and  his  very  heart 
convulsed  within  him,  by  the  appearance  of  one 
Theognis  in  his  place, — a  cold  and  inanimate  author 
of  the  day,  whose  style  conferred  on  him  the  epi- 
thet of  (x<«»)  Snow.  This  tragic  contretemp 
must  be  ante-dated  considerably,  as  <£schylus  had 
met  his  death  in  Sicily,  between  the  eagle  and  the 
tortoise,  some  thirty  years  before ;  a  period  which, 
though  within  the  recollection  of  Justown  in  all 
probability,  is  yet  remote :  so  that  we  may  rather 
look  upon  it  as  an  additional  proof  that  the  pieces 
of  the  father  of  tragedy  were,  contrary  to  Athenian 
use  and  wont,  re-performed  even  after  the  death  of 
their  author ;  and  which  particular  honour,  we  are 
aware,  was  in  his  case  awarded. 

He  next  pays  a  deserved  compliment  to  Dexi- 
theus,  a  dexterous  harper,  who  sang  to  his  music, 
and  gained  the  prize  of  the  heifer,  {/*»n:ty)  tlie 
object  of  competition  to  Dithyrambic  poets. 
Dexitheas  paced  the  stage,  intent  to  sing. 
For  proffered  heifer,  a  Boeotian  strain. 

This  word  mosehos  also  conveys  a  slur  upon  a  very 
indifferent  minstrel  of  that  name;  not  the  poet  of 
whom  some  remains  still  exist :  as  *frt  /Mrx«  may 
signify  either  "  for  the  heifer,"  or  "  after  Moschos." 
The  Boeotian  strain  here  mentioned  was  not  the 
rude  measure  of  that  wild  district,  but  a  species  of 
Grecian  namos,  so  called  from  being  the  invention 
of  Terpander,  the  son  of  Bceus,  a  descendant  of 
Homer.  One  Chsris  is  next  brought  over  the 
coals,  also  a  harper ;  but  such  a  sorry  one,  that  he 
is  mentioned  by  Pherecrates  in  the  very  humbling 
character  of  being  next  worse  to  one  M eles. 

Mr.  Justown  now  turns  his  refiectious  on  the 
past  to  observations  on  the  present,  with  one  of 
those  unlooked-for  similes  and  jocular  equivoques 
80  common  in  the  writings  of  Aristophanes, — 

But  never,  at  no  time,  since  baths  I  took, 
Did  powder  pinch  my  eyebrows  as  to-day, 
When  on  a  regular  assembly  morn 
The  Pnyx  here  is  deserted. 

Which  means  nothing  more  than  that  he  never 
was  so  vexed  at  any  thing  as  seeing  the  Pnyx 
empty  when  it  should  be  full.  The  word  «•»!•, 
used  for  the  detergent  powder  lixivium,  potass-lye, 
of  the  bath-man,  meaning  also  dust  in  general, 
hints  a  joke  upon  the  fact  of  no  dust  being  raised 
in  the  assembly,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  mem- 
bers, when  it  ought  to  be  full  of  it,  from  their 
leaping  and  rushing  for  the  wooden  seats  in  front, 
in  preference  to  the  harder  stone  ones  farther  back, 
and  which  they  are  all  accused  of  doing  in  a  very 
undignified,  unsenatorial  manner,  when  obliged  to 
give  up  their  idle  chit-chat  in  the  market-place  by 
the  StythaSy  or  public  officers,  sent  round  by  the 
Lexiarchs,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  people 
attended  the  meetings,  and  who  carried  between 
them  a  cord  coated  with  red  ochre,  wherewith  they 
were  ordered  to  drive  the  members  of  the  ecdesia 
before  them,  and  mark  the  robes  of  recusants,  who, 
being  thus  recognised,  were  mulcted  in  some  small 
sum  for  their  dilatory  behaviour :  a  curious  state 
of  society  this,  and  difiicult  to  be  understood  in 
our  day.    It  has  been  very  truly  remarked,  that 


*^  the  polished  Athenians  appear  continually  like  a 
set  of  thoughtless,  volatile,  romping  schoolboys." 
The  soliloquy  of  Mr.  Justown  is  el^antly  and 
nuinfuUy  expressed,  and  his  own  weariness  sod 
anxiety  for  the  commencement  of  business  moet 
graphically  delineated.  Hb  yawning,  stretchioi;, 
hawking,  groaning,  and,  something  still  wone,lus 
plucking  out  with  his  tweezers  any  supemomenry 
bristles,  and  tracing  figures  on  the  dust  of  the  floor 
or  the  seats  with  his  stick,  (an  implement  veiy 
generally  carried  by  Athenians ; )  nay,  even  counting 
over,  again  and  again,  the  pillars,  rows  of  benches^ 
or  other  objects  of  attraction,  are  all  most  minutely 
noted  down,  until  we  seem  actually  waiting  with 
the  speaker  in  the  empty  halL  He  sees,  too,  )m 
own  native  spot  in  the  distance,  which  beautifuUr 
recalls  to  him  his  endearing  associations  of  hoine, 
rural  quiet,  and  domestic  peace  ;  supplying  him, 
plentifully  and  gratuitously,  with  aU  his  small 
necessaries,  and  where  the  word  '^buy"  is  onknovn; 
charcoal,  oil,  and  vinegar,  being  all  in  plenty,  and 
the  word  (<r{M»)  buying,  is  not  in  all  the  vocabu- 
lary of  that  delightful  spot  The  worthy  Justown, 
though  he  would  not  pick  a  pockety  is  here  how- 
ever guilty  of  a  palpable  pun :  (j^t^)  prionmeui 
*<a  saw,"  as  well  as  *"  buying,"  in  the  original— 

And  far  ft>om  thence  the  "  buy"  that  saws  my  sooL 
Mitchell  renders  it  by  **that  curs'd  by-word  boy." 
But  he  has  come  in  a  determined  spirit  to  bawl, 
revile,  and  ruff  down  the  demagogues  who,  for  the 
sake  of  some  paltry  gain  of  power  or  price  to  them- 
selves,  raise  their  voices  for  war,  while  the  senae  of 
a  nation  is  unanimous  for  peace.  And  now  let  me 
nerve  myself  for  action  against  these  fellows  that 
snooze  away  a-bed  till  noon-day — 

For  there  's  these  noontide  snoozing  Pr3rianes, 
Did  I  not  tell  you  1    'Tis  jast  as  I  said: 
See  how  they  jostle  for  the  foremost  bench. 

The  assembly  is  constituted ;  the  Peristiareh 
now  performs  the  lustration,  sprinkling  the  blood 
of  a  sucking-pig  round  the  boundaries  of  theP&yi^; 
the  crier  or  macer  of  the  court  bums  incense 
before  him,  swinging  his  censer  the  while,  and 
compelling  all  to  advance  within  the  enclosoie  of 
the  purified  space :  a  prayer  has  been  oliered  np. 

One  Amphitheus,  or  Amphigod,  now  enten>  n- 
ther  late  as  it  seems,  and  asks  if  business  has 
commenced  yet,  just  as  the  macer  shouts  out 
stentorially,  '*Who  wishes  the  parole?"  With 
much  promptitude  Amphigod  responds,  *'  I  do."— 
*'Who  are  you?'*  says  the  macer;  and  on  the 
name  being  mentioned,  he  puns  upon  it  much  in 
the  style  such  a  functionary  might  be  supposed  to 
do  in  our  own  day, — 

You  ain't  a  man  then  t 
when  Amphigod  enters  into  his  genealogy,  as  if 
he  were  parodying  the  commencement  of  the  Ipbt- 
geneia  at  Tauris  of  Euripides,  whom  our  anther 
takes  this  means  of  ridiculing  for  boring  his  aa- 
dience  with  long-winded  disquisitions  of  a  like  sort 
This,  however,  is  more  remarkable  as  the  firfS 
covert  attack  of  Aristophanes  on  Socrates,  preparing 
the  way  for  a  more  open  burst  in  the  Nephek: 
and  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been  noticvd 
by  commentators. 

Amphitheus  implies,  in  Greek,  a  god  iooqJ* 
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ahout,  everywhere,  an  omnipresent  deity,  and  is  a 
name  assumed  in  ridicule  of  Socrates  and  his  fol- 
lowers and  their  tenets.   With  all  his  pretensions  to 
godhood,  he  at  the  same  time  derives  his  origin 
from  earth — ^that  is,  from  Ceres,  Triptolemus,  and 
Celeas,  all  somewhat  famous  as  agriculturists. 
He  then  designates  Phainarete  as  his  (*^)  nurse 
or  grand-dam  :  she  was  the  mother  of  Socrates  and 
a  midwife  hy  profession.     Of  her  again,  he  says, 
was  bom  Lucinns,  from  whom  I,  an  immortal, 
derive  my  birth.    Now,  Lucinus  may  have  a  refer- 
ence to  Lucina,  the  Latin  presiding  deity  at  child- 
birth, and  mean  Socrates  as  the  son  of  a  midwife. 
Lucina  was  at  that  period  an  acknowledged  divinity 
at  Rome ;  and  though  not  occurring  in  Grecian  my- 
thology under  that  name,  might  yet  he  well  known 
to  Aristophanes  and  the  better  class  of  Athenians ; 
or,  taking  a  more  probable  Grecian  derivation 
into  consideration,  it  may  come  from  ^«k,  lucos, 
a  wolf,  which  was  a  common  enough  term  of  re- 
proach at  Athens.    The  jest  and  satire  would  be 
racy  and  intelligible  to  the  audience,  and  quite 
easily  applicable  to  Socrates ;  while  the  conclusion 
woald  convey  an  attack  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  as  maintained  by  that  phi- 
losopher.   Amphigod,  for  all  his  boasting,  ends  by 
complaining  sadly  of  his  extreme  poverty ;  although 
the  gods  have  conferred  upon  him  alone  the  privi- 
lege of  contracting  a  truce  with  Lacedsmon. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  what  could  have 
occasioned  the  determined  hostility  of  our  author 
to  Socrates  and  Euripides,  even  at  this  early  period 
of  his  life.  Some  literary  slight,  perhaps,  most 
sore  to  bear,  must  have  afRscted  most  seriously  his 
mental  organisation,  and  called  forth  his  powers,  as 
The  Edinburgh  Review  acted  on  the  mind  of  Byron ; 
for  no  very  obvious  or  apparent  cause  exists  to 
account  for  his  enmity  to  these  two  eminent  indi- 
viduals. General  political  differences  may  have 
given  rise  to  his  attacks  upon  Cleon,  fomented  by 
the  vexatious  legal  proceedings  which  he  thereby 
hroaght  on  himself,  as  well  as  the  known  dishonest, 
treacherous,  paltry,  and  cowardly  character  of  that 
miscreant;  but  some  imagined  insult  must  have 
rankled  very  deeply  and  mistakenly  in  the  mind 
of  Aristophanes,  to  have  called  forth  the  use  of 
sQch  terrible  powers  of  resentment  as  he  seems 
capable  of  putting  into  action  against  such  men  as 
Socrates  and  Euripides. 

The  impression  induced  by  the  first  off-hand 
appearance  of  Amphigod,  is  that  of  an  impudent, 
reckless,  young  fellow,  fit  for  any  mischief,  and  not 
at  all  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  used  to  attain  his 
end;  without  any  regular  business  whereby  to 
support  himself,  and  not  partial  to  hard  work ; 
audacious  when  no  real  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  insensate  to  shame ;  a  bully  withal,  whose 
heels  ultimately  save  his  head,  and  whose  word  is 
not  to  be  taken  for  gospel :  a  distinct  contrast  to 
the  cool,  honesty  and  determined  Justown,  who, 
however,  employs  him  as  an  active  agent,  after 
saving  him  from  being  turned  out  of  the  assembly, 
which  very  nearly  happens,  for  attempting,  irregu- 
larly, to  introduce  the  question  of  a  truce  with 
Lacedemon  before  the  Prytanes  have  ordered  the 
debate.    The  calm  remonstrances  of  Justown — 
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My  friends,  O  Prytanes,  ye  wrong  the  court, 
To  hound  away  the  man  who  would  bring  peace, 
And  bids  us  hang  our  bucklers  in  the  hall, 

have  more  effect  than  his  own  bullying  and  boast- 
ing, saving  the  boisterous  youth  from  being  dragged 
out  of  court,  neck  and  crop,  by  the  bowmen,  and 
changing  their  interference  into  a  mere 

Silence,— sit  down  there  ! 
of  the  macer,  evoked  upon  his  own  head.  This 
obligation  Amphigod  sufficiently  acknowledges,  by 
sitting  quietly  during  the  rest  of  the  meeting,  till 
his  services  are  called  for  by  his  patron,  when  up 
he  starts,  close  to  his  elbow,  his  humble  servant. 

The  charm  of  ancient  Greek  comedy  is  totally 
independent  of  all  plot ;  indeed,  it  is  so  meagre 
of  incident  that  plot  there  is  none:  it  is  the  minute, 
graphic,  and  thoroughly  sustained  delineation  of 
character,  which  forms  the  mighty  attraction. 
The  author,  as  it  were,  transfuses  himself  by  turns, 
body  and  soul,  into  the  very  spirit  of  the  character 
he  is  copying ;  himself,  his  audience,  his  readers, 
are  identified  with  the  feelings  of  the  speaker,  and 
a  sort  of  magical  transposition  is  effected. 

The  business  of  the  day  proceeds :  the  Athenian 
ambassadors,  who  have  returned  from  a  mission  to 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  then  King  of  Persia,  the 
great  king  "  par  excellence,"  are  first  called  upon 
to  give  an  account  of  their  proceedings.  They 
make  their  appearance  in  gorgeous  and  extrava- 
gant eastern  costume ;  putting  Mr.  Justown  in 
mind  of  peacocks,  then  rare  birds  in  that  country, 
and  exhibited  to  the  public  as  curiosities  at  festival 
seasons ;  and  apostrophizing  the  capital  of  Persia, 
he  exclaims  in  amazement, — 

My  eyes,  Ecbatana !  what  a  dress  1 
These  men  humbug  the  ecclesia  with  a  cock-and- 
bull  story  about  their  sufferings,  the  greatest  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  leading  a  life  in  camps 
on  the  plains  of  the  Cayster;  enjoying  good  soft 
beds  in  baggage- wagons;  drinking  unmixed  wine, 
sweet  and  strong,  from  goblets  of  crystal  and  gold, 
and  receiving  all  the  while  a  pay  of  two  drachmas 
per  diem  for  their  services.  This  Justown  sets 
ironically  in  opposition  to  his  hard  lot  and  small 
remuneration,  sleeping  often  enough  whole  nights 
among  the  sweepings  on  the  bulwarks. 

The  time  idled  away  on  this  embassy  is  ingeni- 
ously brought  in  by  noticing  that  Euthymenes 
was  archon  at  the  period  of  their  appointment, 
which  gives  them  something  like  a  twelve  years' 
range : 

Alas  for  our  good  drachmas ! 

In  addition  to  the  strong  wine,  their  table  was  fur- 
nished with  oxen  roasted  whole  in  the  oven,  which 
appears  quite  incredible  to  the  simple-minded 
Achamian,  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  any 
thing  but  loaves  being  baked  in  that  utensil ;  also 
a  sort  of  bird  which  he  jokingly  calls  a  ft.«| 
(Phenax,)  playing  perhaps  upon  the  Phoenix,  but 
which  in  Greek  may  mean  a  mocker,  or  mocking- 
bird, three  times  asbig  as  Cleonymus,  a  general  of 
the  day,  remarkable  for  his  large  corpus  and  small 
animus,  at  whom  Aristophanes  has  many  a  alap-~ 

For  these  barbarians  judge  of  manhood's  power 
By  test  of  gorge  and  guzzle. 
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To  which  JuBtown  BubjoinB,  aotto  voee^  that  at 
home  the  test  of  a  man's  abilities  was  pimping  and 
profligacy.  An  extrayagant  story  follows  of  the 
king  having  physicked  himself  for  eight  months 
on  the  golden  monntains.  The  whole  is  a  satire  on 
the  way  in  which  those  who  were  sent  on  foreign 
embassies  galled  and  cheated  the  populace. 

They  have  brought  along  with  them  a  veiy 
great  officer  from  Persia,  who  is  styled  the  King's 
Eye,  because  of  the  influence  he  possesses  over  the 
monarch.  Pseudartabas,  by  interpretation  False- 
measure,  is  his  name.  He  appears  on  the  stage  in 
a  strangely  grotesque  masque  resembling  one  enor- 
mous eye,  fastened  from  the  chin  to  the  girdle  by 
a  leathern  strap  ;  and  this  monster  is  ingeniously 
compared  to  a  ship  of  war,  because  the  eye  was 
like  the  aperture  in  the  side  of  a  trireme,  through 
which  the  oar  worked.  By  tliis  means  Aristo- 
phanes hints  to  his  countrymen,  that  with  a  naval 
power  like  theirs  to  trust  to,  they  have  little  need 
of  such  uncouth  allies;  while  the  ambassador's 
name  imports  his  little  confidence  in  their  honesty. 
This  Mr.  Falsemeasure,  being  questioned,  emits  a 
strange  jargon,  and  jargon  merely,  which,  like  the 
Punic  in  Plautus,  has  puzzled  the  wits  of  commen- 
tators— 

lartaman  exarz  anapissonai  satra. 

Poinsinet,  a  French  translator,  renders  this  pas- 
sage, styling  it  Cel to- Scythian,  '^A  charter  has 
been  issued  from  the  Secretariat  of  the  Satrap  of 
Issus."  But  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  an  eminent  autho- 
rity in  Eastern  literature,  can  see  nothing  like 
meaning  in  the  line ;  in  which  opinion  our  own 
small  acquaintance  with  Persic  and  Arabic  rather 
inclines  us  to  join.  The  Athenian  ambassador, 
finding  that  it  is  not  understood,  translates  it  in 
his  own  way,— 

He  tells  you  that  the  king  will  issue  gold  ; 
You,  Sir,  I  say,  say  plain  and  loudly  gold. 

Falsemeasure  here  gives  a  grunt  very  like  m,  (ou,) 
the  Greek  negative  ;  so  that  his  answer  really  is, 
that  no  gold  will  come ;  joining  it  at  the  same  time 
with  the  word  •z«ni,  (aohane,)  a  Persian  measure 
of  fifty-four  bushels,  but  which,  from  his  imperfect 
pronunciation,  sounds  very  like  a  Greek  word 
xmvf*ri$Mr  (chauuoprokt,)  which  we  would  trans- 
late "  soft-headed,"  but  which  literally  means  soft 
in  an  opposite  quarter. 

Macer.  What  says  the  man  t 

JusTowN .  He  calls  us  precious  soft  at  bottom,  if  we 

hope  gold  from  barbarian  coffers. 
Ahbassad.   No,  nol   'tis  gold   by  bushels  that  he 

speaks  of. 

Jastown,  however,  now  inaists  on  making  a 
strict  examination  for  himself;  and  to  his  questions, 
under  a  threat  of  summary  vengeance^  the  Asiatic 
mode  of  signifying  assent  and  dissent  being  the 
reverse  of  the  European,  gives  a  comic  turn  to  the 
answers  of  Pseudartabas,  as  where  he  means  a 
negative  he  makes  an  affirmative  sign.  In  the 
end,  the  great  foreign  minister  and  his  attendants 
are  detected  to  be  efieminate  debauchees  of  Athens, 
who  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  razor  as  applied 
to  adulterers,  and  are  now  brought  forward,  decked 
out  and  disguised  in  this  way,  to  impose  upon  the 


public.  The  macer  hereupon  again  interferes 
with  his  stentorian 

Silenee,— ^t  down.  Sir  1 

while  the  senators  hurry  off  the  pretended  Persians 
to  feast  in  the  Prytaneum. 

JusTOWN.  I  could  go  hang  myself; 
And  do  I  still  sit  pent  up  here,  in  sooth, 
While  on  their  feasts  no  bar  is  ever  set ! 
But  I  shall  dare  a  great  and  doughty  deed  ^ 
Where  now  is  Amphigod ! 

Ampbig.  Beside  you  here. 

Taking  this  worthy  at  his  word,  he  despatches  him 
with  eight  drachmas  in  his  pocket  to  purchase  a 
private  truce  with  Lacedemon  for  himself  and 
family,  let  others  be  gulled  as  they  please. 

The  Thracian  alliance  with  Sitaloes,  king  of  th&t 
country,  next  becomes  the  object  of  ridicule  to  ow 
comedian.  One  Theorus,  a  man  stigmatized  as  a 
flatterer  and  perjurer  of  that  day,  is  now  called  is 
and  examined  as  to  his  northern  mission.  He  ac- 
counts for  his  dilatory  behaviour  by  the  benumbb^ 
influence  of  the  frost  and  snows  of  Thrace,  which 
gives  occasion  for  another  joke  on  the  cold  trsf^ 
dian,  Theognis — 

'Twas  just  then  here  Theognis  sought  to  gaia 
The  Tragic  prize. 

The  affection  of  Sitalces  for  Athens  was  displajreii 
over  his  cups  in  a  maudlin  manner,  by  scrawUng 
across  the  walls,  like  some  love-sick  swain,  ^U 
charming  Athenians;**  while  his  son  Sadoc,  vho 
was  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Athens,  affects  a  an- 
gular love  for  a  particular  sort  of  sausage  common 
at  the  festival  of  Apaturia,  a  political  fete  which 
had  its  origin  from  a  deceitful  trick  practised  on  an 
ancient  king  of  Attica  by  a  Bceotian  prince,  thereby 
implying  the  deceitful  character  of  the  Thracians 
with  whom  they  were  anxious  to  form  an  alliance, 
as  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  new  feast  of  the  Apaturia. 
The  army  of  allies  is  termed  "a  host  of  locust*^" 
who  would  devour  the  land  they  had  come  osten- 
sibly to  protect.  A  specimen  of  these  allies  are 
introduced,  like  Falstaff's  ragged  regiment,  simu- 
lating a  band  of  Odomantes,  a  poor  weakly  race  on 
the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  and  whom  the  Scholiast 
asserts  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Jews,  Much 
joking  takes  place  on  their  insignificant  appear- 
ance ;  and  they  are  held  up  to  ridicule  as  circam- 
cised  and  as  great  devourers  of  garlic,  an  esculent 
that  was  held  to  confer  Dutch  courage  on  its 
masticators,  and  which  was  given  to  game  cccli 
on  that  account  before  they  entered  the  arena. 
Justown  seems  to  have  come  armed  with  a  prop-^^r- 
tion  of  this  root  to  keep  up  his  determination, 
which,  being  nosed  by  the  Thracians,  they  filch  i'- 
stealthily  away  from  him. 

Two  drachmas'  hire  to  paltry  knaves  hke  thew^- 
Well  may  our  sailors  grumble  at  their  pay. 

Seeing  the  turn  that  matters  are  taking,  Justowa 
now  resolves  to  break  up  the  eoclesia  by  assenin^' 
that  an  unfavourable  omen  has  occurred  in  the 
shape  of  (•»*,  (ranis,)  a  drop  of  rain,  which  ^^ 
sufficient  excuse  for  that  volatile  band  to  put  a 
sudden  close  to  their  grave  deliberation.  Justovn 
departs,  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  fwrrvm,  (mut- 
toton,)  or  sausage,  composed  of  garlic,  cheese,  ani 
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esfgs,  shied  down  together.  Trudging  on  his  home- 
wud  way,  he  meets  his  trusty  messenger  Amphigod, 
nmniDg  as  fast  as  he  can,  to  escape  from  his  enraged 
coantrymen  of  the  opposite  faction, — ^the  war  and 
reTenge  party, — some  tough  old  chips  of  maple-and- 
gn&rled-oak  Marathon  men,  from  Achamie,  who 
had  smelt  out  the  fact  that  he  is  returning  with  a 
Lacedsmonian  truce,  in  some  supernatural  way,  in 
his  pocket)  and  would  stone  him  for  his  pains. 

Jdsi.  Let  them  bawl  on,  if  then  the  trace  dost  bring. 

Amphigod's  truces  turn  out  to  be  skins  of  wine  of 
various  years*  growth,  which  are  tasted  in  turn. 
The  five  years'  growth  smell  of  ships  and  tar  ;  the 
ten  years'  of  embassies  and  lingering  allies  ;  while 
those  of  thirty  years  are  all  nectar  and  ambrosia. 
The  woes  of  war  are  gone,  and,  bold  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  truces,  Justown  paces  once  more  on  his 
joumeyto  Achamse,  caringiittle  whether  he  falls  in 
with  his  old  crabbed  tribesmen  or  no ;  while  the  semi- 
wizard,  Amphigod,  makes  hb  escape  into  the  pur- 
lieus of  the  capital,  and  is  heard  of  no  more. 

This,  the  first  act,  now  closes  by  the  Chorus 
discorering  Justown;  and,  mistaking  him  for  Am- 
phigod by  the  smell  of  the  truces,  watch  his 
manfleuTTes,  ready  to  attack  him  on  the  most  fitting 
opportunity.  The  hurry,  bustle,  and  character  of 
the  Chorus  are  well  sustained  in  the  verses  of  the 
original.  We  subjoin  an  attempted  translation — 
a  task  of  doubtful  success,  after  the  excellent, 
though  somewhat  too  liberal  rersion,  of  Mitchell.* 

Cnoaus, 
This  way  follow,  up  and  after,  look  about  to  find  your 

man. 
The  honour  of  our  state  is  staked  on't,  yon  must  cateh 

him  if  yon  can. 

*N«ithtr  if  said  transkior  particular  as  to  quantities, 
making  the  t  in  Lacratldes  abort,  where  prosody  demands  it 


Ask  of  eyexy  one  yon  meet  now,  Tell  me,  tell  me,  if  yon 

Imow, 
Where  on  earth  he  can  haye  turned  to,  bringing  truces 
from  the  foe  t 

Sbxichobus. 
Presto,  he  is  off  and  gone, 
Vanished — 

Sehichorus. 
O  hapless  one ! 
Out  upon  these  years  of  mine  ! 
Not  when  I  waa  green  and  supple, 
Coals  and  all  upon  my  back. 
Following  on  Phayilus'  track, 
I  ran  that  racer,  could  a  couple 
Of  such  fellows,  and  so  slack. 
From  my  prowess  take  the  shine  ; 
I'd  haye  had  him  on  the  hip, 
Ere  he  could  haye  gi'en  the  slip. 
Now  stiff  my  shins,  my  limbs  are  cold, 

0  Lacratldes,  numb  and  old  ! 
The  rascal's  off 

Semichobus. 
But  we  must  after. 
Ne'er  shall  he  hold  us  up  to  laughter. 
By  Father  Joye  and  gods  I  swear, 

Who  hath  made  a  truce  and  treaty 
With  the  foes,  'gainst  whom  111  bear — 
For  wines  destroyed. 
And  rayage  rife — 
Dire-yisaged  war 
And  mortal  strife ; 
He  shan't  escape  howeyer  fleet  he. 

1  shall  slacken  ne'er  a  peg 
Till  I  fix  me  on  his  leg. 

Like  an  arrow,  sharp  and  fleet, 
Starting  neither  tack  nor  sheet ; 
That  our  foes,  from  his  example, 
On  our  yines  no  more  may  trample. 
Cnoaus. 
But  we  must  seek  the  knaye,  and  look  darts  and  daggers 

through  his  soul. 
Catapults  and  like  Patenc,  bold  usurpers  to  control ; 
We  must  roam  through  eyery  quarter  till  the  miscreant 

be  found ; 
I  will  batter,  brain,  and  baste  him,  while  a  stone  lies  on 
the  ground. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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"  I  eaanot  dose  this  Report  without  expressing  my  most  cordial  sympathy  with  the  teachers,  exposed  as  they  are  to  so 
many  diicomforts,  and  subjected  to  so  numerous  and  painful  discouragements  ;  nor  can  I  refrain  from  again  urging,  as  a  sub- 
jert  especially  worthy  of    consideration,  the  fropribty  op  incrkasing  thx  salaribs,  and  thbrbbv  raising  thb 

>TATL-S  OP  THB8E  MOST  USEFUL,  MOST  BXCBLLBNT,  IN  MANY  CA8B8  HIGHLY  BDUCATBD,  IN  ALL  CA8BS  MOST  MISBRABLV 

Rsmunbratbo  mbk/*— John  Gibson,  her  Majesty^n  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland. 


*^  What  an  admirable  disconrae  you  have  given 
na ! "  said  a  delighted  hearer  once  to  the  Reverend 
Rowland  Hill,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  vestry, 
after  sermon ;  ^  allow  me  to  say.  Sir — *'  "  0, 
say  nothing  on  that  subject,"  replied  the  preacher, 
gravely.  <<  I  need  no  man  to  tell  me  that  I  preached 
a  good  sermon  ;  the  Devil  told  me  so  already  be- 
fore I  left  the  pulpit."  Here  was  wit  and  wisdom 
and  sanctity  dl  in  one.  There  is  nothing  more 
dangerous  for  frail  mortality  than  praise.      To 


be  praised  by  others  at  any  time,  but  especially 
in  public,  and  with  a  display,  is  to  be  led  into  a 
sore  temptation ;  to  praise  ourselves,  is  to  turn 
OUT  fairest  sanctity  into  sin,  and  to  confound  our 
healthy  reason  with  one  of  the  most  cunning 
sophisms  in  the  Devil's  logic.  All  men  offend, 
more  or  less,  in  this  point ;  but  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  all  corporations,  and  all  congregations  of 
men.  All  public  breakfasts,  and  all  public  dinners, 
whatsoever  dishes  they  may  spread  out  to  the 
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II.  Report  on  the  Schools  within  the  Presbyteries  of  Tongue,  Tain,  Chimstde,  Dunse,  Lauder,  and  Edinbuiyh.  Bj  John 
^bion,  ber  MajeBty'*s  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland ;  in  the  Minntes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Kdncation  for 
1842-3     London.     1844. 

III.  Report  on  the  State  of  Elementary  Education  in  the  Presbyteries  of  Haddington  and  Dunbar.  By  John  Gibson,  her 
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Majesty's  Inqwetor  of  Schools  for  Scotland,  for  1841-42.    London,    1842. 
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general  stomach,  Bcldom  fail  to  sauce  them  houn- 
tifully  with  the  copious  liquor  of  self-laudation 
and  self-gloriiication.    Saints  and  sinners,  cleigy 
and  laity,  kirkmen,  with  and  without  a  manse, 
however  diversely  they  may  feast  together  in  all 
other  respects,  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  very 
prone  to  praise  themselves,  exceedingly  apt  to 
turn  the  hanqueting  hall  into  a  multiplied  echo- 
chamber  of  their  own  deserts.    It  is  the  deepest- 
rooted  instinct  of  the  old  Adam,  that  will  not  be 
eradicated  by  human  hands ;  we  must  even  be 
content  that  it  shall  exist,  only  not  without  an 
occasional  protest.     Here,  for  instance,  ''Auld 
Scotland  "  has  been  going  on  for  a  century  and  a 
half  or  so,  speaking  to  herself  audibly,  and  to  all 
the  world,  about  her  established  church  and  her 
parochial  schools,  her  parochial  schools  and  her 
established  church ;  and  then,  again,  her  estab- 
lished church  and  her  parochial  schools,  asseve- 
rating stoutly,  right  and  left,  that  by  virtue  of 
these  things,  and  these  things  only,  Scotland  has 
attained  to  be,  what  it  unquestionably  is,  (!)  the 
most  moral  and  the  best  educated  nation  in  the 
world : — when,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  billowy 
tide  of  self-gratulation,  it  happens  accidentally 
that  a  good  Christian  merchant  in  Glasgow,  or  a 
pious  missionary  in  Edinburgh,  looks  into  this  or 
the  other  most  obvious  settlement  of  swarming 
humanity  at  the  very  parish  church  door,  and 
finds  that  not  one-third  of  the  best  educated  people 
in  Europe  can  spell  sense  out  of  their  Protestant 
Bible,  and  not  one  half  of  them  ever  were  taught 
to  lisp  a  prayer.     Here  was  a  discovery!  here 
was  a  rottenness  laid  bare  in  the  midst  of  our 
proud    architecture    of    sounding   plausibilities, 
which  not  one  Stow  and  one  Chalmers,  but  a 
whole  parliament  of  such  men  were  required  to 
bring  back  to  soundness.     And,  in  the  meantime, 
while  the  stench  of  these  putrefying  sores  is  yet 
strong  in  the  nostrils  of  men,  what  happens?  The 
model  school  of  ecclesiastical  Christendom,  the 
patron  establishment  of  Europe,  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, falls  to  pieces! — stands,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  as  the  mere  fragment  and  shell  of  what  it  was  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  government  inspectors, 
and  visiters  of  Dick  Bequest  trusteeships,  go  about 
the  country  telling  us  (as  smoothly  as  they  can) 
that  our  parochial  schools,  also,  are  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting ;  that,  instead  of  being 
the  most  perfect  and  normal  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  they  are,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  imperfect  and  abortive  ;  so  narrow,  in  many 
cases,  that  the  best  way  to  enlaige  them  is  to  pull 
them  down  ;  so  crazy,  here  and  there,  that,  like  an 
old  shoe,  though  much  vamping  may  make  them 
better,  it  never  can  make  them  good ;  in  short, 
that  our   educational   institutions    require,    not 
merely  a  reform,  but  a  revolution ;  that  we  must 
change  all  our  principles,  and  all  our  habits,  and 
learn  to  take  off  our  hat  to  the  "  Dominie,"  not  to 
the  Duke  and  the  D.D.    To  such  conclusion  the 
reiterated  echoings  of  inane  self -laudation  have 
led  the  reflecting  men  of  this  generation.    Scot- 
land, we  have  at  last  found  out,  with  her  estab 
lished  church  and  her  parochial  schools,  is  ^  a 
half>educated  nation,  both  in  the  quantity  and 


quality  of  her  educational  f institutions;'*  a:i<l 
truly  we,  "  measuring  ourselves  by  ourselves,  and 
comparing  ourselves  with  ourselves,  were  not 
wise." 

The  great  leading  feature  of  our  Scottish  sys- 
tem of  parochial  instruction,  has  been  from  the 
beginning,  and  is  now,  exclusive  aristocratic  infiu- 
ence,  and  ecclesiastical  control.  To  bring  before 
the  public  eye  a  few  important  facts  with  regard 
to  the  practical  working  of  this  system,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  paper.  As,  however,  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  that  practice  has  proceeded  may 
not  be  so  well  known  to  our  readers  beyond  tb« 
Tweed  as  it  is  to  ourselves,  we  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  jot  down  a  few  historical  and  legal  pointi^ 
which  may  serve  as  nuclei  to  the  English  reader, 
round  which  the  variety  of  practical  detail  will 
conveniently  crystallize  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  acknowledge  witb 
gratitude  that  we  owe  our  educational  reputa- 
tion, such  as  it  is,  altogether  to  our  Presbyterian 
church,  to  our  ultra-Protestantism,  as  the  fashion- 
able phrase  now  runs.      This,  indeed,  is  only 
natural ;  for,  while  Papists  and  Puseyites  may 
consistently  content  themselves  with  th«  educatkui 
of  the  clergy  only,  the  asserton  of  private  judg- 
ment, who  allow  of  no  statutory  mediator  betweeii 
the  individual  understanding  and  the  Bible,  must, 
if  they  will  not  give  up  their  distinguishing  prin- 
ciple, consider  it  a  great  public  duty  to  train  up 
every  individual  member  of  a  Protestant  state  to 
such  a  pitch  that  he  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  and  to  read  Uie  Bible 
with  discrimination  for  liimself.     It  ia  not  suffi- 
cient for  a  true  Protestant,  as  it  is  for  a  Papist  or  a 
Puseyite,  that  he  shall  get  the  Church  Catechism 
by  heart,  and  say  hb  prayers  at  the  appointed 
time  and  place,  according  to  the  sacerdotal  formula ; 
but  he  must  read  and  stucfy  the  Bible ;  a  book 
which  is  not  one  book,  but  many  books — **starek- 
ing  the  Scriptures  daily,"  with  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination, as  well  as  with  love  and  wonder, 
*'  whether  these  things  are  so."      A  consistent 
Protestant  presbyter,  therefore,  xrsr  educate  the 
people  ;  he  must  believe  schools  to  be  as  necessary' 
to  pulpits,  as  the  foundation  of  a  building  is  to  the 
superstructure.    It  is  delightful,  aooordinglv,  to 
find  in  what  a  right  hearty  and  honest  spirit  the 
matter  of  education  was  taken  up  by  Knox  and 
our  early  reformers.    There  is  much  in  the  follow- 
ing well-known  scheme,  (composed  by  Knox  and 
others,  so  early  as  1660,)  which  the  ripest  edoca- 
tionists  of  the  present  day  are  only  now  begin- 
ning,  in  the  most  imperfect    and   fingmentair 
manner,  to  put  into  practice. 

Of  neceasitie  therefore  we  judge  it,  that  every  seTc- 
ral  kirk  have  one  Bchoolmaister  appointed,  sadi  a  ooe  at 
least  as  is  able  to  teach  grammar  and  the  Latiiie  league, 
if  the  town  be  of  any  reputation.  If  it  be  up  a-Iaadt 
where  the  people  convene  to  the  doctrine  but  once* 
week,  then  must  either  the  reader  or  the  minister  there 
appointed  take  care  of  the  children  and  yonth  of  the 
parish,  to  instmet  them  in  the  first  rudiments,  especially 
in  the  Catechism,  as  we  have  it  now  trmoslated  in  the 
Booke  of  the  Common  Order,  caUed  the  Order  of 
GeneTa.  Andfurder  we  think  it  expedient,  that  in  frery 
notable  Untn,  and  tpecially  in  the  tovn  of  the  w;vn^ 
I  tendenty  there  he  erected  a  edledge,  in  which  the  «Hr,  ^ 
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leaH'hgUJi  and  rheiorick,  together  with  the  t<mgue$,  he 
read  by  sufieient  nuitter$,for  lehom  honest  etipe^  mutt 
be  appointed.  Am  aUo,  (that)  protinon  (be  made)  for 
tkm  that  be  poore,  and  not  able  by  themtelveSf  nor  bv 
their  firiendt,  to  be  tuetained  at  letter$y  and  in  tpeoiail 
tko$4  that  eomefrom  landward. 

The  frnit  and    commoditie    hereof  shall  suddenly 
sppeare.    For  first,  the  jonthhead  and  tender  children 
Bhall  be  nonrished  and  brought  np  in  Tertue,  in  presence 
of  their  friends,  by  whose  good  attendance  many  inoon- 
reniences  may  be  aToyded,  in  which  the  yonth  com- 
monly fall,  either  by  oTer  much  liberty,  which  they 
hare  in  strange  and  unknown  places,  where  they  cannot 
rale  themselres  ;  or  else,  for  lack  of  good  attendance, 
ind  (of)  such  necessaries  as  their  tender  age  requires. 
Secondly,  The  exercise  of  children,  in  every  kirke, 
shall  be  great  instruction  to  the  aged  (and  unlearned.) 
Last,  The  great  schooles,  called  the  uniTersities,  shall 
be  replenished  with  these  that  shall  be  apt  to  learning  ; 
for  this  must  be  eareftilly  prorided,  that  no  father,  of 
whatever  state  or  condition  he  be,  use  his  children  at 
his  own  fantasie,  especially  in  their  own  yonthhead  ; 
bot  all  must  be  compelled  to  bring  up  their  children  in 
learning  and  yertue. 
The  rich  and  potent  may  not  be  permitted  to  suffer 
>  their  children  to  spende  their  youth  in  Taine  idlenesse, 
as  heretofore  they  have  done.    But  they  must  be  ex- 
horted, and  by  the  censure  of  the  kirke  compelled  to 
dedicate  their  sonnes  by  (training  them  up  in)  good 
exercises,  to  the  profit  of  the  kirk  and  commonwealth; 
and  that  they  must  doe  of  their  own  expenses,  because 
they  are  able.     The  children  of  the  poor  mtut  be  sup- 
ported and  sustained  on  the  'charge  of  the  kirky  tryall 
being  taken  whether  the  spirit  of  docility  be  in  them 
foand  or  not.    If  they  be  found  apt  to  learning  and 
letters,  then  may  they  not  (we  meane,  neither  the  sons 
of  the  rich,  nor  yet  of  the  poor)  be  permitted  to  reject 
learning,  but  must  be  charged  to  continue  their  studie, 
so  that  the  commonwealth  may  have  some  comfort  by 
them.    And  for  this  purpose  must  disereet,  grave,  and 
Uamed  men  he  appointed  to  titii  schools,  for  the  tryall 
of  their  exercise,  profit,  and  continuance ;  to  wit,  the 
miniiters  and  elders,  with  the  frett  learned  men  in  every 
town,  shall,  in  every  quarts,  make  examination  how  the 
youth  have  proJUed. 

We  do  not  quote  this  extract,  of  course^  to 
express  approval  of  every  thing  contained  in  it ;  but 
it  conveys  to  the  English  reader  a  clear  insight 
into  the  origin  of  our  present  system  of  education 
in  Scotland,  as  a  thing  essentially  attached  and 
sabordinate  to  the  church ;  as  a  thing  which  the 
ehurch  regarded  as  substantially  a  part  of  itself, 
and  which  owes  its  existence,  in  its  present  shape, 
nuinly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  clerical  recommenda- 
tion and  exertion.  When,  therefore,  the  church- 
men of  the  present  day  urge  eagerly  their  ancient 
claims  to  an  exclusive  control  and  jurisdiction  in 
the  matter  of  schools,  they  advance  a  plea  which, 
however  impolitic,  pernicious,  and  unjust,  is  not 
altogether  so  unreasonable  as  many  which  the 
impertinent  ambition  of  that  class  of  men  con- 
tinually urges  them  to  prefer.  For  not  only  have 
they  a  direct  and  strong  interest,  and  a  mani- 
fest vocation,  to  mould  the  juvenile  mind,  as 
much  as  may  be,  after  their  peculiar  fashion ;  but 
they  can  point  historically  to  deeds  done,  and  say, 
This  garden  I  have  redeemed  from  the  waste  with 
my  own  spade, — this  well  I  have  struck  out  of 
the  rock  with  my  own  hammer.  Have  not  I, 
therefore,  a  good  title,  the  only  good  title,  to  the 
continued  property  and  supervisorship  of  it  ?  This 
is  the  language  which  the  church  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  hold  ;  and,  without  stopping  at  present 
to  analyze  it  accurately,  and  expose  its  sophisms, 


we  shall  merely  observe,  that  so  far  as  it  states 
the  deep  obligation  which  Scotsmen,  of  all  deno- 
minations, owe  to  the  Presbyterian  Scottish 
Reformers,  in  the  matter  of  schools,  it  states  a 
truth,  which  only  an  extremely  ignorant,  or  an. 
extremely  ungenerous,  mind  would  vnsh  to  gain- 
say. As  a  matter  of  history,  it  is  undeniable,  that 
our  parochial  schools  owe  their  existence,  and 
their  preservation,  to  the  Presbyterian  church; 
that  they  were,  and  had  been,  defactOy  long  before 
they  were  de  jure,  part  and  parcel  of  the  national 
church.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  if, 
in  a  weU-known  act  of  parliament,  (16d3,  c.  22,) 
entitled,  an  ''  act  for  settling  the  quiet  and  peace 
of  the  CHURCH*'  —  not  an  act  for  settling  the  order 
of  schools  and  universities  —  we  find  the  following 
clause  :  *'  That  all  schoolmasters,  and  teachers  of 
youth  in  schools,  are,  and  shall  be,  liable,  to  the 
trial,  judgment,  and  censure  of  the  presbyteries  of 
tlie  bounds,  for  their  sufi&ciency,  qualifications^ 
and  deportment  in  said  ofiice."  Schools  are  here 
treated  by  the  statute  law,  as  what  they  were  by 
the  practice  and  custom  of  the  land — itutittaionM 
created  by  the  influenecy  and  dependent  on  the  power 
of  the  church.  Does  any  person  wish  to  imder- 
stand  this  concatenation  and  subordination  of 
church  and  school  better  than  he  can  do  by  the 
dead  letter  of  an  old  book  ?  let  him  look  to  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  —  a  church  only  a  year 
old.  That  church  has  already  one  hundred  and 
twenty- two  schools,  besides  a  large  normal  school; 
and  it  has  a  theological  college,  soon  to  be  ex- 
tended into  a  secular  university.  These  things 
it  has :  what  it  will  have  after  such  brave 
beginnings,  no  heart  that  belieyes  in  human  na- 
ture can  doubt.  We  see,  therefore,  before  our 
eyes,  bodily,  that  there  is  a  yirtue  in  a  church  to 
create  a  school ;  and  if  to  create,  then  also  to 
command  it:  for  surely  I  have  a  right  {prima 
facie  at  least)  to  command  my  own  creature ;  and 
as  it  now  is  with  the  Free  Church,  and  the  Free 
Church  school,  so  it  anciently  was  with  the 
parochial  schools  of  the  Establishment — Eccle- 
siastical coKTROL  belonged  to  the  very  essence  of 
their  constitution. 

So  much  for  this  influence,  —  what  we  may,  by 
way  of  distinction,  call  the  main  and  originating, 
the  positive  and  plastic  influence,  that  created  and 
sustains  the  parochial  system  in  Scotland.  The 
other  influence,  that  of  the  aristocracy,  was  at 
first  merely  secondary  and  accessory,  and  has 
long  been  more  negative  and  obstructive,  than 
positive  and  creative,  in  its  operation.  The 
schools  could  not  be  erected  and  maintained,  of 
course,  without  money :  the  aristocracy,  with 
that  unscrupulous  greed  which  has  ever  been 
characteristic  of  them,  liad  seized  on  all  the  public 
patrimony  of  the  country,  the  church  lands :  there 
was  no  money  for  schools  or  schoolmasters,  except 
what  these  men  could  be  forced  to  refund  out  of 
their  iniquitous  spoils.  Hence  came  aristocratic 
influence.  The  church  and  the  schools  were  both 
dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the  aristocracy,  by 
a  necessity  base,  indeed,  but  strong ;  the  necessity 
that  makes  a  man's  sublimest  thoughts,  and  most 
heavenward  aspirations,  daily  dependent  on  hie 
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stomach.  The  aristocracy  had  to  supply  a  body 
to  that  educational  soul  which  had  come  out  from 
the  church;  and  the  history  of  Scotland,  for 
three  hundred  years,  loudly  testifies,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  soul  was  large  and  yast  in  its  pro- 
jects, so  the  body  was  meagre  and  crippled  in  the 
means  which  it  supplied  for  their  execution. 

The  system  of  joint  aristocratic  and  clerical 
administration,  which  distinguishes  the  parish 
schools  of  Scotland  at  the  present  day,  was  finally 
settled  and  arranged  by  the  act  of  King  William 
1696,  c.  26«  entitled,  an  "  act  for  settling  schools." 
But  as  the  prorisions  of  this  act  were  afterwards 
improved  and  extended  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
year  1803,  (43  Geo.  III.  c.  64,)  entitled,  "  an  act 
for  making  better  provision  for  the  parochial 
schoolmasters,  and  for  the  better  government  of 
the  parish  schools  in  Scotland,"  commonly  called, 
the  Schoolmasters'  Act,  we  shall,  in  the  few  follow- 
ing points  of  jurisprudential  detail,  refer  exclu- 
sively to  the  latter  statute. 

The  burden  of  providing  a  school  and  a  school- 
house  for  each  parish,  is  laid  by  this  act  on  the 
heritors;  the  right  of  electing  a  schoolmaster  is 
given  to  a  meeting  composed  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  of  which 
meeting  the  clergyman  is  a  sort  of  permanent 
convener:  and  the  right  of  trial  of  qualification, 
of  suspension  and  deposition  of  the  school- 
master, as  of  a  general  superintendence  over  the 
schools,  is  given  to  the  presbytery.  These  are  the 
general  features  of  the  act ;  but  to  a  person  who 
studies  it  carefully,  two  things  strike  Mm  through 
the  whole  with  extraordinary  prominence :  viz.  The 
extreme  niggardliness  of  the  educational  provision 
made  by  the  heritors,  and  the  extreme  jealousy  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction  and  supervision  on  the  part 
of  the  church.  We  are,  in  the  first  section,  for  in- 
stance, told,  <*that  after  Martinmas  1803,  the  salary 
of  each  parochial  schoolmaster,  in  every  parish  in 
Scotland,  shall  be  not  under  three  hundred  merks 
(£16, 139. 4d.)  per  annum,  nor  above  four  hundred 
merks  Scots  (  £2  2, 4s.  6  }d.  sterling)  per  annum ;"  and 
in  sec.  11.  where  provision  is  made  for  two  school- 
masters in  very  large  parishes,  the  salary  of  each 
teacher  is  fixed  absolutely  at  the  minimum  of 
£16  i  and  **  the  heritors  of  such  parishes,  in  respect 
of  their  being  thus  bound  to  pay  an  higher  salary, 
are  hereby  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  pro- 
viding schoolhouses  and  gardens  for  the  two 
teachers!''  Can  any  thing  more  niggardly  be 
conceived  ?  Men  who  possess  whole  parishes  and 
counties  and  islands,  grudging  £32  to  a  brace 
of  schoolmasters ;  and  with  this  paltry  pittance, 
refusing  him  a  stone  wall  to  shelter  him  from 
the  Highland  snow,  and  a  bit  ('*  one  fourth 
part  of  a  Scots  acre")  of  moor  ground  for  a  kail 
yard !  0  fie !  fie !  if  this  be  the  generosity  of  our 
Scottish  nobles,  let  no  honest  man  be  of  their 
council.  These  men  boast  of  their  pedigree ;  and 
truly  shabbiness  has  been  entailed  upon  them 
from  the  days  when  they  vexed  the  righteous 
spirit  of  John  Knox  even  untif  now.  But  this  is 
not  all  the  magnanimity  of  the  Scottish  aristocracy 
In  respect  of  education.  This  large  salary  of  £16 
is  not  all  to  come  out  of  the  **  game  preserverB'' 


pockets ;  they  are  to  have  "  relief  against  their 
tenants,''  for  one  half  of  the  sum.  O  DU  immor- 
tales!  and  what  boon  do  the  poor  tenants  reoeire 
for  their  share  of  this  burden?  Are  they  to  liave 
any  vote  in  the  parochial  meetings  for  fixing  the 
schoolmaster^s  salary?  Are  they  to  have  any  Toice 
in  the  election  of  the  poor  half-starved  *^  Dominie,'* 
to  whom  they  are  to  commit  the  education  of  their 
own  children?  No !  they  are  to  share  the  burdem, 
but  not  to  share  the  privileges.  This  is  the  law 
of  aristocracy.  The  heritor  may  elect  what8oe?er 
creature  he  chooses,  by  himself,  or  "  by  proxy,  or 
by  letter  under  his  hand,*' — that  is  to  aay,  by  cveij 
miserable  jobbing  attorney  whom  he  may  chooM 
to  employ  to  lift  his  rack-rents, — ^the  absentee  heri- 
tor who  is  racing  at  Doncaster  or  living  riotously  at 
Naples,  the  man  who  has  no  interest  in  the  pai^ 
except  the  negative  interest  to  save  the  half  of 
£16,  or  perhaps  only  the  half  or  the  quarter  of  that 
yearly, — is  to  have  a  voice  intheelectionof  a  school- 
master, while  the  respectable,  industrious,  intelli- 
gent tenant,  is  to  have  none.  No!  not  even  the 
half  of  a  voice ;  but  he  must  pay  the  half  of  the 
salary.  Call  you  this  juttkCy  masters,  not  to  speak 
of  Nobility? 

We  shall  now  make  one  or  two  extracts 
from  the  act  of  Parliament  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  ecclesiastical  control  and  superintendence 
is  maintained  over  the  schoob.  In  sec.  16,  it  is 
enacted  that  the  schoolmaster  elect  shall  appear 
before  the  presbytery,  within  whoee  boan<k  the 
parish  is  situated,  and  '*the  presbytery  ahall 
take  trial  of  his  sufficiency  for  the  office,  in  respeet 
of  morality  and  religion,  and  of  such  branches  of 
literature,  as  by  the  majority  of  heritors  and 
ihinisters  shidl  be  deemed  most  necessary  and 
important  for  the  parish,  by  examination  of  the 
presentee,  by  their  own  personal  inquiry,  or  other- 
wise, and  shall  see  him  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith 
and  formula  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  that 
their  determination  as  to  the  quaiificationaof  such 
presentee  shall  not  be  reviewed,  or  suspended,  bj 
any  court,  civil  or  ecdesiasticaL"  Then  sec.  18 
enacts  farther,  that ''  the  heritors  and  the  minister 
shall  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  school  fees  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  shall  deem  expedient  ;*'  and 
sec.  19  continues,  ''that  the  superintendence  of 
schools  shall  continue  as  heretofore  with  the 
ministers  of  the  Established  church  i*  and  sec.  19 
farther  enacts,  that, ''  as  often  as  presbyteries  in 
the  course  of  their  visitation  shall  find  any  thing 
wrong  with  respect  to  the  hours  of  teaching,  &r., 
they  shaU  have  the  power  of  regulating  the  same 
in  the  manner  they  may  judge  most  consistent 
with  the  particular  circumstances  and  goierml  good 
of  the  parish:  and  that  the  sohoohnaster  shall 
conform  to  and  obey  all  regulations,  so  made  by 
the  presbytery,  under  pain  of  censure  or  soapentton 
from  or  deprivation  of  his  office,  as  to  the  presbr- 
tery  shall  seem  proper."  And  finally,  bbc  ti 
enacts,  ''  that  the  presbytery,  on  complaint  froai 
the  heritors,  ministers,  or  elders  against  the  school- 
master, charging  him  with  neglect  of  dBty,  &c., 
shall,  after  takhig  the  necessary  proo^  acquit  or 
pass  sentence  of  censure,  suspension,  or  depriratioB: 
that  such  judgment  shaU  be  final  without  app«il 
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to  or  reriew  by  any  court,  civil  or  ecclesiastical : 
and  that  if  they  shall  depose  the  incumbent  from 
his  office,  his  right  to  the  emoluments  and  ac- 
commodations of  the  same,  shall  cease  from  the 
time  of  his  deposition.'* 

These  extracts  are  sufficient,  without  comment. 
It  does  not  require  much  penetration  to  see  what 
they  mean.  In  the  original  erection  of  the  schools, 
in  the  periodical  election  of  the  schoolmaster,  and 
the  provision  for  his  comfort,  the  heritors,  that  is 
to  say,  the  landed  aristocracy,  are  the  ruling  and 
almost  exclusive  power  ;  they  are  constituted  into 
a  permanent  local  board  to  determine  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  education  to  be  given  in  the  school; 
and  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds  acts  in  the 
doable  capacity  of  an  exclusive  local  board  of 
edncationid  inspectors,  and  an  exclusive  court  of 
local  jurisdiction.  The  question  now  remains  to 
be  asked.  What  peculiar  claims  the  parties  pos- 
sessing these  exclusive  privileges  have  to  possess 
them?  What  peculiar  aptitude  the  persons,  on 
whom  the  performance  of  such  high  duties  is  laid, 
have  to  perform  them  t  And  then  another,  and 
the  most  important  question.  How  have  these 
parties  actually  exercised  these  privileges,  and 
performed  these  duties? 

In  answering  these  questions,  the  first  and  most 
obrious  remark  to  be  made  is,  that  any  parties 
claiming  an  exclusive  privilege,  must  make  out, 
not  merely  a  strong  case  of  right  and  interest  to 
interfere  on  their  part,  but  a  strong  case  of  want 
of  all  right  and  interest  on  the  part  of  all  other 
persons.  Now,  this  is  manifestly  both  a  hard  and 
a  harsh  thing  to  do  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
for  twenty  claims  of  exclusive  privilege  that  are 
set  up  by  ecclesiastical  or  other  corporations,  not 
one  of  them  will  stand  ground  for  a  minute  before 
any  bar,  except  the  bar  of  the  corporation  itself, 
and  those  who  are  dependent  upon  it.  Such 
claims,  in  fact,  do  generally  imply,  not  merely  an 
overweening  conceit,  and  an  ignorant  self-satisfac- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  claimant,  but  a  disposition 
essentially  ungenerous  and  base  towards  all  other 
claimants.  To  sit  and  hear  an  argument  of  a 
venerable  General  Assembly,  in  favour  of  univer- 
sity tests,  or  any  other  exclusive  privilege,  is 
indeed  a  sorry  sederunt.  The  ears  of  the  auditor 
are  circum-undulated  grandly  with  a  magnificent 
swell  of  awe-inspiring  sounds — such  as  church 
and  state,  morality,  religion,  hunthnity,  Chris- 
tianity, and  what  not ;  a»d  yet,  through  all  this 
tumid  voluminosity  of  plausible  words,  a  little 
child  may  see  there  is  nothing  in  the  logic  or 
rhetoric  of  the  long  declamation,  but  an  undue 
appreciation  of  self,  and  an  undue  depreciation  of 
others.  This  is  unquestionably  all  that  need  be 
said  on  the  question  of  university  tests,  that  has 
lately  received  so  much  discussion  in  Scotland. 
Public  opinion  and  public  practice  have  long  ago 
decided  against  them;  and  does  it  stand  other- 
wise with  the  schools?  Assuredly  not.  The 
^U-deservings  of  the  presbyterian  clergy  of  Scot- 
land, in  respect  of  the  parochial  schools,  have 
been  already  stated  in  this  paper,  and  most  grate- 
Jnlly  acknowledged  ;  but  these  well-deservings,  be 
H  remarked,  though  they  establish  the  claims  of  the 


clergy  to  have  much  to  say  in  the  superintendence 
of  national  education,  are  very  far  from  founding 
in  them  any  right  to  say  all.  And  the  fact  is, 
the  reasonable  part  of  our  churchmen  are  now  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
act  1803,  as  respects  educational  supervisorship, 
that  they  have,  though  not  without  considerable 
opposition  on  the  part  of  some  bigoted  brethren, 
submitted  to  the  imposition,  first  of  one,  and  then 
an  additional  inspector  of  schools  appointed  by 
the  crown.  This  is  a  confession  of  the  strongest 
kind,  that  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  presby- 
teries has  not  proved  salutary.  How,  indeed, 
could  it  have  been  otherwise?  If,  as  Solomon 
says,  '*  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
wisdom,"  shall  a  Scottish  corporation  of  presbyters 
say,  that  in  respect,  not  of  matters  purely  eccle- 
siastical, but  of  matters  scholastic,  matters  that 
can  be  only  secondary  and  subordinate  to  them, 
they  will  manage  matters  best  when  they  systema- 
tically exclude  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  all 
other  classes  of  men,  and  specially  of  persons  who 
have  made  education,  in  all  the  wide  variety  of  its 
matter  and  method,  a  professional  study?  It  is 
too  gross  a  proposition  to  be  stated.  And  yet,  as 
we  have  seen  lately  in  the  resolutions  in  favour  of 
university  tests,  carried  with  only  one  dissenting 
voice  in  the  Kirk  Assembly,  nihil  est  tarn  turpe 
quod  non  fecerit  alibis  claricorum.  Generosity, 
and  largeness  of  heart,  are  certainly  not  clerical 
virtues.  Churchmen  are  a  narrow-chested  genera- 
tion. We  return  them,  therefore,  our  most  heart- 
felt thanks  for  this  small  boon  of  tolerating  state 
inspectorship  of  schools.  To  speak  honestly,  we 
did  not  expect  even  this  from  them.  But  much 
more  remains  to  be  done  ;  much,  we  fear,  that  in 
the  present  temper  and  position  of  church  parties, 
neillier  will  be  done,  nor  can  be  done.  It  was,  it 
will  be  remarked,  in  the  capacity  of  Presbyterians, 
tliat  our  clergy  exerted  their  influence  to  get 
schools  founded  and  maintained  in  every  parish 
of  Scotland :  it  is  to  the  body  of  Presbyterian 
clergy  that  Scotland  is  indebted  for  aU  the  good 
that  has  hitherto  resulted  from  these  institutions. 
It  is  the  whole  body  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy, 
therefore,  and  not  this  or  the  other  section  of 
them,  that  are  entitled  in  justice  to  prefer  a  claim 
for  a  large  share  (of  course  we  do  not  say  an 
exclusive  share)  in  the  control  and  administration 
of  them.  But  this  plain  sentence  of  common 
equity,  that  section  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  called  the  Established  Church,  never 
would  hear ;  did  not  hear  after  the  original  minor 
dissents  in  the  last  century ;  does  not  hear  now, 
after  the  great  dissent  of  the  Free  Church  in 
1843.  The  pious  Presbyterian  men,  who  headed 
and  who  head  these  dissents,  had,  and  have,  as  just 
a  claim,  in  nature  and  fact,  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  national  parish  schools,  as 
the  Presbyterian  men,  pious  and  not  pious,  who 
did  not  dissent.  For  there  is  no  crime,  before  a 
truly  Protestant  government,  in  dissent ;  there 
may  be,  and  there  often  is,  a  great  virtue.  None 
but  a  Puseyite  can  consistently  gainsay  this. 
What  shall  we  say  then,  if,  from  the  management 
of  the  Presbyterian  schools  of  this  countxy,  from 
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the  dignities  and  emolomentSy  however  small,  of 
Presbyterian  schoolmasters,  a  lai^  section  of  the 
most  pious  and  zealoas  Presbyterians  of  the  coun- 
try are,  by  the  monopolizing  law  of  1803,  ex- 
cluded? We  can  only  say,  that  these  monopo- 
lizers have  law  in  their  favour,  but  not  justice ; 
that  injustice  of  the  grossest  kind  is  committed  by 
the  national  schools  —  schools  intended  for,  and 
originally  used  by,  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation — being  given  over  as  private  property  to 
one  section  of  those  who  profess  the  national 
religion.  For  the  national  religion  of  Scotland, 
parties  may  require  to  be  reminded,  is  not  the 
Establishment  or  the  Free  Church,  the  state-paid 
churchmen  or  the  voluntaries ;  not  patronage, 
and  a  manse  and  glebe,  but  Presbytery  and  the 
Shorter  Catechism.  Wherever  these  things  are, 
there  also  the  Church  of  Scotland  is.  The  church 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  no  more  right  to  an 
exclusive  supervisorship  of  the  parish  schools  of 
the  nation,  than  the  church  of  Janet  Frazer.  If 
Janet  Frazer  has  a  son  of  pedagogic  propensities, 
he  has  as  just  a  title  to  a  school-house,  and  £16 
a-year,  as  the  son  of  one  of  his  lordship's  flunkeys. 
These  remarks  may  be  enough  for  the  eccle- 
siastical element  in  the  system  of  our  national 
schools.  With  regard  to  the  laic  element,  we 
have  already  expressed  our  opinion,  that  there  is 
no  hint  of  justice  in  giving  ihe  exclusive  control 
of  these  matters  to  heritors:  we  now  add,  that 
much  less  is  there  any  propriety  or  expediency  of 
any  kind.  The  heritors  are  precisely  the  persons, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  who  have  the  least  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  parish 
school.  If,  indeed,  there  were  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, (as  we  think  in  policy  there  ought  to  be,) 
compelling  heritors  to  reside  two-thirds  of  the 
year  on  their  estate,  or  else  to  pay  a  heavy  iine, 
for  local  and  parochial  purposes,  then  the  heritors 
might  have  some  substantial  interest  in  the  school 
of  the  parish  to  which  they  belong.  But  some  of 
them,  we  well  know,  possess  whole  parishes  and 
districts,  and  live  in  London  or  in  Paris ;  and 
even  of  those  who  perform  their  social  duties  to 
the  nation  of  which  they  are  a  part,  by  living  at 
least  one-half  of  the  year  on  their  estates,  how 
few  are  there  who  send  their  children  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  parochial  schools?  The  parochial 
schools  are,  in  fact,  so  miserably  provided  in  all 
respects,  the  schoolmaster  is  systematically  kept 
so  much  beneath  the  level  of  what  is  called  gen- 
tlemanship  in  this  country,  that  no  heritor  would 
send  his  children  to  the  parochial  school,  where 
he  is  within  reasonable  reach  of  a  good  burgh 
academy.  Moreover,  if  the  heritors  are  to  act 
with  the  clergy  as  an  educational  board  in  each 
parochial  district,  it  were  but  reasonable  that 
they  should  perform  their  important  public  func- 
tions in  their  own  persons,  and  not  in  that  negli- 
gent fashion  which  the  act  allows,  "  by  proxy,  or 
by  letter  under  their  hand."  What  is  this,  as 
we  already  stated,  but  to  surrender  the  impor- 
tant local  trust,  with  which  they  are  honoured, 
to  any  perking  creature  of  an  attorney  in  the 
county  town,  who  may  happen  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  parish  once  a-year  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 


rents  ?  But  the  truth  unfortunately  is,  and  must 
be  repeated,  that,  of  all  men  in  the  parish,  (]» 
heritors  and  their  factors  are  pxcdsely  the  pexwns 
who  have  the  least  interest  in  improving  and 
elevating  the  school  of  the  district.  It  ne?er  can 
be  improved,  in  the  first  place,  except  at  their 
expense ;  and  as  they  are  generally  persons  of 
expensive  habits,  and  often  in  debt,  it  is  obvious 
they  will  not,  in  many  cases,  be  apt  to  look  on 
the  poor  schoolmasters  claims  with  more  com- 
placency than  on  their  wife's  dressmaker's  account, 
or  their  own  tailor's  bill. 

We  come  to  this  conclusion,  therefore,  on  the 
whole  matter,  that  neither  clergy  nor  heritors 
can  prefer  any  valid  claim  to  an  exdusite  direc- 
tion of  parochial  education  in  Scotland  ;  and  no 
sane  man  will  wonder  that  it  shoidd  be  so. 
Both  heritors  and  clergy  have  something  else  to 
do,  than  to  attend  to  education ;  the  heritors,  those 
of  them  who  are  not  altogether  idlers  and  vaga- 
bonds, are  busy  with  county  politics,  with  agricul- 
tural improvements,  or  with  steeple-chases.  The 
clergy  are  busy  with  sermons,  and  sick  persons, 
and  with  Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill.  Human  beings 
truly  are  not  of  that  calibre  of  conscience,  or 
texture  of  brawn,  to  be  wisely  intrusted  with 
any  great  public  concern  in  a  merely  secondaiy 
and  accidental  way.  Education  is  a  great  public 
concern ;  and,  like  other  concerns  of  the  like  nature, 
can  be  safely  intrusted  only  to  official  and  r^ 
sponsible  persons,  specially  exercised  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  in  the  details  of  that  department  orer 
which  they  are  called  to  preside.  It  has  been  the 
grand  practical  mistake  of  this  country,  a  radical 
error  of  wide-spreading  malignity,  to  Imagine  that 
any  body  is  good  enough  for  a  teacher,  and  that 
any  body  may  take  upon  himself,  aa  a  light  and 
secondary  matter,  the  important  business  of  niper^ 
intending  national  education.  We  would  comroit 
the  patronage  and  superintendance  of  parochial 
and  other  schools  in  every  country,  to  a  local 
board  of  office-bearers,  specially  appointed  and 
paid  for  that  purpose ;  these  boards  should  consist 
not  of  clergymen  only,  or  heritors  only,  but  of  per- 
sons of  influence  and  intelligence  generally ;  to  be 
elected  not  by  the  crown  exclusively,  or  by  the 
church  exclusively,  or  by  any  body  exclusively,  but 
by  diflFerent  bodies  having  interest,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  their  becoming  mere  instranoents 
of  church  or^state  partisanship.  From  such  local 
educational  boards,  cl|d  with  official  autboriir, 
and  subject  to  official  responsibility,  no  sane  man 
would  wish  to  exclude  the  clergy :  on  the  contrazr, 
we  would  come  willingly  forward,  and  welcome 
the  pious  Christian  men  of  all  denominations,  and 
beseech  them  to  join  with  us,  in  the  noble  and 
arduous  work  of  education  reform;  we  wish  to 
exclude  no  person  of  piety  and  intelligence  from 
co-operation  in  this  grand  national  work ;  and  it 
is  precisely  because  we,  as  lay-education  icfoimei^ 
are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  no  mean  jealonsr 
towards  the  established  deigy,  or  any  other 
churchmen,  that  we  cannot  comprehend  why  they 
should  wish  to  exclude  us.  Party  spirit,  indeed, 
purse  and  pedigree,  lord  it  so  tyrannically  orer 
nature,  truth,  and  justice,  over  human  feeling  and 
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Christian  principle  in  this  country,  that  any  snch 
rational  scheme  of  co*operation  aa  we  are  project- 
ing, is  not  likely  soon  to  take  place.  Perhaps  with- 
out a  smart  shock  of  a  REvoLUTioy,  neither  this  nor 
any  other  social  change  of  importance,  will  he 
carried  through  in  this  most  factious  and  foolish 
land.  Nevertheless,  though  folly  and  faction  may 
bawl  in  the  market-places,  reason  and  moderation 
must  make  a  protest.    If  the  crime  must  he  com- 


mitted, you,  honest  reader,  and  I,  may  at  least 
wash  our  hands,  and  he  clean. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  fact.  How  have 
these  privileged  parties,  the  landed  aristocracy, 
and  the  clergy,  actually  exercised  their  exclusive 
rights,  and  performed  their  self-assumed  duties?  — 

But  this  part  of  the  suhject  we  must  reserve 
till  next  month. 
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LETTER  I. — ^TO  CARL  FRUHLINO. 

Penrith, 
I  Ajf  in  England.  After  an  easy  voyage,  I  ar- 
rived in  the  town  of  Newcastle  a  fortnight  ago. 
The  entrance  of  the  Tyne  is  nohle,  and  crowded 
with  vessels  of  merchandise.  Shall  I  confess  that 
the  first  sensation  I  had  upon  landing  in  this  town 
was  something  of  Heimweh  ?  (they  have  no  name 
for  it  here.)  When  I  walked  out  into  the  crowd- 
ed streets  of  this  commercial  place,  I  felt  my  own 
insignificance  to  a  painful  degree.  In  that  quiet 
little  town  of  Franconia,  where  I  spent  last  sum- 
mer, the  very  air  seems  favourable  to  philosophic 
contemplation.  One  feels  there  as  if  one's  thoughts 
were  of  some  importance  to  the  world,  which 
seems  to  lie  passive  and  recipient  around  one ;  hut 
here,  how  difiPerent  is  my  feeling!  What  can 
gentJe  thoughts  do  here !  Can  you  make  these 
money-seeking  crowds  of  men  stand  still  long 
enough,  or  hold  in  the  breath  of  eager  desire  while 
you  instil  into  them  lessons  of  unworldly  wisdom  ? 
How  the  clergymen  feel  in  these  great  commercial 
towns,  I  can  hardly  imagine.  Perhaps  they  are 
pleased  if  they  get  new  churches  erected  and  well- 
attended  on  Sundays ;  but  I  should  be  very  dis- 
contented in  their  situation.  But  then  I  am  a 
dreamer.  Well:  I  already  feel  that  if  I  came  hither 
for  mere  immediate  pleasure,  for  objects  exactly 
accordant  with  all  my  predilections,  I  have  made 
a  wrong  choice  of  ground  for  travel ;  but  if  I  wish 
to  try  my  patience  with  a  stout  opposition  to  my 
niling  fancy,  or  to  enlarge  my  mind  by  the  con- 
templation of  a  wide  diversity,  here  I  am  right ; 
for  I  already  feel  that  England  is  the  antipodes  of 
onr  fatherland.  And,  after  all,  the  disagreeable 
i-S  perhaps,  as  essential  to  the  improvement  of  the 
mind  as  the  agreeable.  We  must  have  the  hard 
as  well  as  the  soft,  the  ungenial  as  well  as  the  con- 
genial, or  we  fall  into  a  weak  and  sickly  self- 
sameness,  instead  of  a  large  and  healthy  unity  of 
mind. 

We  cannot  always  live  upon  the  food  which  we 
have  already  well  digested  and  assimilated ;  but 
must  take  fresh  nutriment  from  the  outward 
world,  though  the  process  of  digestion  may  cloud 
the  head  a  while.  I  am  sure  I  shall  find  plenty  to 
ti}' my  digestive  economy  in  this  great,  busy  Eng- 
land, But  I  will  leave  this  subjective  mode  of 
speaking.  I  cannot  say  that  I  would  see  the  di- 
versity which  I  find  existing  between  England 
and  our  well-loved  Deutachland  destroyed.  I  would 
not  have  EngUnd  assimilated  to  Germany ;  and  I 


am  sure  I  would  not  have  Germany  conformed  to 
the  present  condition  of  England  :  no,  not  for  all 
the  advantages  (so  far  as  I  understand  them)  of  a 
free  press  and  representative  government.  But  of 
politics  I  shall  write  when  I  get  to  London. 

For  want  of  a  companion,  I  suppose,  I  soon  ex- 
hausted the  objects  of  interest  in  this  town.  Here 
is  a  good  literary  institution  styled  the  Athenseum; 
but  I  have  heard  no  lectures  there.  The  town  has 
been  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  by  the  build- 
ing of  several  streets  of  splendid  shops  and  respect- 
able houses  ;  but  the  work  seems  to  have  proceed- 
ed (as  such  matters  often  do  in  England)  too 
rapidly ;  as  many  of  the  houses  remain  unlet,  and 
give  the  town  a  rather  depressed  appearance. 

Soon  after  I  arrived  I  devoted  a  very  rainy  day 
to  the  study  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham.  The  result  of  this  study  was  a  deter- 
mination to  cross  the  Tyne,  and  see  the  old  city  of 
Durham,  with  its  cathedral,  and  other  spots  of  inter- 
est in  its  neighbourhood.  Accordingly,  one  rainy 
morning,  I  set  out  by  railway,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  little  time,  arrived  in  the  city.  The  speed  of 
travelling,  and  the  level  line,  allowed  me  only 
hasty  glimpses  of  the  country,  which  seemed  rather 
bare.  Its  most  striking  features  were  the  chimneys 
of  steam-engines,  and  the  long  lines  of  coal- wagons 
travelling  rapidly  upon  the  colliery  railways.  We 
passed  over  a  very  noble  stone-bridge  named  after  the 
Queen.  It  crosses  the  river  and  the  valley  of  the 
Wear ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  a  great  inconvenience 
that  the  entrance  upon  the  bridge  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  was  made  at  a  very  sharp  angle  for  rail- 
way-travelling, so  that  the  engine's  speed  had  to 
be  considerably  diminished  in  passing  over  it.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Durham  abounds  in 
picturesque  situations ;  but  the  city  itself  is,  on 
the  whole,  mean  in  its  interior  appearance.  On  a 
considerable  eminence  from  the  river,  whose  banks 
ara  steep  and  thickly  wooded,  stands  the  ancient 
cathedral,  grand  and  heavy.  My  first  business 
was  to  climb  up  a  steep  and  narrow  street,  from 
which  the  entrance  into  the  large  square  in  front 
of  the  cathedral  is  fine  and  imposing.  The  north 
front  of  the  pile  first  struck  my  view.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly grand.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
lightsome  or  beautiful  abont  it,  nothing  apparently 
designed  for  efiect ;  but  the  vast  building  has 
throughout  an  expression  of  venerable  grandeur 
mingled  vrith  something  of  antique  gloom.  The 
organ  was  pealing  as  I  entered.  The  enormous 
round  pillars,   (I   should  say  of  between  seven 
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and  eight  yards  in  circumference,)  adorned  with 
zig-zagSy  lozenges,  and  spirals ;  the  heavy  Norman 
arches ;  the  two  rows  of  galleries,  with  their  dimi- 
nished arches  above ;  all  pointed  out  the  thoughts 
from  which  arose  such  a  structure, — ^thoughts  not 
of  the  pleasure  or  conyenience  of  men,  hut  of  the 
solemn  dedication  of  men  and  all  their  works  to 
the  honour  of  superior  powers,  heroic  angels,  and 
gigantic  saints.  By  such  efforts,  with  ponderous 
buildings,  painful  offerings,  and  costly  services  to 
conciliate  superior  powers,  did  the  human  soul  be- 
tray its  want  of  peace  and  contentment  within;  and, 
while  putting  forth  such  stupendous  powers  over  the 
material  world,  sadly  confessed  its  feebleness  in  the 
more  awfiil  realm  of  thought  and  the  invisible. 
Such  a  pile  is  exactly  adapted  to  make  every  indi- 
vidual feel  little  and  insignificant,  and  to  endow 
the  unknown  beings  to  whose  honour  it  was  erec^ 
ted  with  all  the  attributes  of  power,  majesty,  and 
grandeur. 

At  present  it  must  be  conceded  to  the  Romanist, 
that  the  actual  services  but  ill  accord  with  the 
sanctuary.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  structure 
was  erected  for  something  more  than  a  simple 
daily  service,  which  might  be  celebrated  in  a  plain 
rodm  of  no  very  large  dimensions.  The  whole 
consideration  of  the  origin,  history,  and  present 
condition  of  these  vast  structures,  and  their  occu- 
pants, forms  a  most  complex  riddle— one  of  those 
discords  which  old  times  and  antique  institutions 
have  left  for  the  poor,  bewildered  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. I  confess  I  do  not  feel  the  interest  or  admi- 
ration which  many  feel,  or  afiect  to  feel,  in  their 
visits  to  these  monuments  of  the  olden  time.  Ger- 
man as  I  am,  I  love  the  intelligible ;  but  here  I 
am  out  of  it  altogether.  This  is  the  land  of  mys- 
tery. There  is  no  statuary  of  remarkable  elegance 
or  beauty  in  this  cathedral :  indeed  it  would  look 
out  of  place  here.  The  statue  of  a  former  bishop, 
Shute  Barrington,  is  in  an  amiable  style  and  be- 
coming a  place  of  worship,  which  is  rather  re- 
markable for  modem  Engli^  sculpture.  That  of 
Van  Mildert,  the  late  bishop,  is  quite  the  reverse ; 
it  occupies  an  enormous  chair,  and  looks  very 
clumsy. 

I  entered  the  choir  to  hear  the  service,  which 
was  thinly  attended.  Two  or  three  only  of  the 
prebends  were  present.  The  chanting  was  tole- 
rably harmonious;  but,  of  course,  defective  in 
spirit  and  emphasis,  from  perpetual  repetition. 
Suiely  the  original  idea  of  these  services  might  be 
more  fully  developed.  How  pleasant  would  it  be 
to  hear  the  children  of  many  surrounding  schools, 
educated  out  of  the  resources  of  this  great  estab- 
lishment, joining  their  voices  in  the  daily  ser- 
vices. Then  I  would  disband  all  the  singing  men, 
and  have  the  organ  to  do  all  the  hired  work.  But 
it  is  of  no  use  spinning  such  theories  in  England. 
How  grand  would  be  such  an  institution  as  a  ca- 
thedral, were  it  indeed  what  it  professes  to  be,  a 
metropolitan  symbol  of  the  perfection  and  har- 
mony of  human  souls  united  in  a  Catholic  reli- 
gion !  But  the  bond  of  union  between  the  symbol 
and  the  life  from  which  it  arose,  has  decayed,  and 
all  the  wealth  and  learning  of  the  Church  cannot 
xestoreit. 


There  is  a  rage  among  some  parties  just  now 
for  what  they  call  the  revival  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture — they  mean  only  the  mask-taking  &om  the 
features  of  the  dead.  What !  is  this  age  doomed 
to  have  no  soul,  no  mind,  no  life  of  its  own?  How 
did  yout  Grothic  architecture  arise,  Mr.  Pugin  ? — 
from  such  slavishness  of  copying  as  you  recom- 
mend, or  from  the  spirit?  Why  may  not  toe  also 
have  minds  ? 

The  city  of  Durham  is  in  ill  accordance  with 
the  monument  of  antiquity  which  makes  it  re- 
markable. Its  general  aspect  is  low  and  de- 
graded. Between  the  popidace  and  the  aristo< 
cracy  of  the  cathedral  there  is  a  deep  gulf ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  a  singular  phenomenon  that  so  little 
of  ameliorative  influence  should  flow  from  that 
great  religious  institution  into  the  abodes  of  the 
people. 

There  is  fine  scenery  all  around  Durham,  and 
especially  on  the  banks  of  the  winding  Wear. 
Next  morning,  after  my  visit  to  the  cathedral,  I 
walked  several  miles  to  see  the  ruins  of  Fnnchals 
Abbey.  Here  the  scenery  is  very  beautifiil,  and 
affords  many  a  nook  for  monastic  oontemplatkm, 
closed  in  by  the  thickly-vrooded  banks  of  the  river; 
but  even  here,  you  cannot  escape  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  commercial  activity  of  England  ;  fDr 
the  works  of  coal-mining  surround  you  on  ererr 
side,  and  you  are  awakened  from  your  dreams  of 
the  olden  time  by  the  harsh  jarringa  of  the  iron- 
wheeled  wagons  upon  the  coUieiy  railroads.  I 
never  passed  through  places  more  devoid  of  anima- 
tion and  interest  than  these  dark-looking  coliieir 
villages  about  here.  The  cottages  are  but  one 
storey  high,  of  one  uniform  pattern,  and  that  the 
meanest  possible ;  a  black  road  of  ashes  or  coal- 
dust  runs  between  the  rows  of  cottages,  and  no 
church-spire,  no  tree  breaks  upon  die  dulness. 
Some  of  the  cottages,  however,  I  could  see  w«re 
comfortable  inside,  and  not  destitute  of  that  good 
cheer  in  which  the  poor  miner  finds  solace  after 
his  toil.  A  few  years  ago  these  men  earned  hieh 
wages,  and  their  cottages  still  show  signs  of  th« 
taste  for  luxury  cultivated  in  the  days  of  pros- 
perity. In  many  of  their  dwellings  you  see  the 
handsome  clock,  the  large  bedstead,  and  the  che^t 
of  drawers  all  of  polished  mahogany.  Amoc? 
these  villages  I  could  hear  very  little  of  nrasieal 
meetings,  or  reading  societies.  Here  and  therr. 
the  pious  may  possess  a  few  books  of  devotion ;  but 
I  suspect  the  majority  are  sadly  destitute  of  cul- 
tivation. The  aspect  of  the  people  seemed  to  nie 
to  possess  less  of  freedom  and  sprightliness  than 
even  that  of  our  own  peasantry.  I  am  sure  I  havr 
found  more  marks  of  good  feeling  am<mg  the  lower 
classes  in  Bohemia  than  here.  It  may  be  my 
fancy ;  but  the  men  I  meet  seem  sullen  and  ill- 
tempered.  I  had  rather  see  them  employed  in 
cheerful  games  and  exercises  than  lounging  about 
as  they  do  in  their  hours  of  leisure.  Heie  and 
there  a  few  are  collected  together  for  the  ga&ie  of 
quoits ;  but  this  is  the  utmost  extent  of  th«r  play- 
fulness. However,  I  hear  it  gmerally  said,  ^at  a 
great  improvement  in  many  respects  has  taken  place 
in  the  moral  condition  of  the  miners  during  the  Us4 
twenty  years.  No  doubt  when  they  eAm«l  hilgbR* 
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wages  thej  consumed  more  liquor;  but  that 
they  have  Improved  in  good  feelings  towards  their 
saperiorsy  during  the  dajs  of  sobriety,  I  doubt. 
At  present,  from  all  that  I  hear,  much  discontent 
prevails  among  the  mining  population  of  the 
northern  part  of  England.  The  distance  between 
the  working  men  and  their  employers  has  been 
greatly  extended  of  late  years;  as,  indeed,  has  been 
the  case  between  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor 
generally  in  England.  The  more  the  agents  em- 
ployed in  superintending  the  mines  have  aspired 
to  the  character  of  gentlemen,  the  more  the  work- 
ing men  have  felt  disposed  to  regard  their  own 
mterests  and  those  of  their  employers  and  super- 
intendents, as  inimical.  I  hear  that  large,  but 
sober  and  orderly  meetings,  of  the  miners  are  held 
occasionally  upon  the  moors  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  their  proceedings  are  kept  in  secrecy. 
The  mors  I  read  and  hear  of  the  condition  of  the 
immense  classes  of  working  people,  both  in  the 
rural  and  in  the  manufocturing  districts  of  Eng- 
Und,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  a  greal  revo- 
Intion  awaits  this  wealthy  and  industrious  country ; 
and  I  only  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  be  a  peace- 
ful one,  as,  indeed,  it  still  ma^  he.  I  say  it  still 
may  be,  if  not  thwarted  by  unhappy,  one-sided, 
and  partial  legislation,  a  gradual,  true,  and  peace- 
fill  revolution.  The  very  life  and  activity  of  so- 
ciety depends  upon  the  development  of  oppositions 
of  interest,  as  the  stability  and  repose  of  society 
depends  upon  the  timely  and  fair  reconciliation  of 
snch  oppositions.  Unhappily,  the  English  seem 
to  me,  from  what  I  read  and  hear  of  their  news- 
papers and  political  or  so-called  religious  debates, 
an  obstinately  one-sided  people.  The  Liberal  is 
all  for  the  new,  and  nothing  but  the  new  ;  the 
Tory,  or  Conservative,  is  all  for  the  old,  and  no< 
thii^  but  the  old.  He  never  will  believe  that  a 
tree  may  change  its  leaves,  and  still  remain  the 
same  tree.  To  the  Churchman,  Episcopacy  and 
church  authority  are  every  thing ;  to  the  Lidepen- 
dent  they  are  nothing. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  working  classes  and  their 
employers,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  have 
two  different  religions,  (if  I  may  use  that  sacred 
word  in  the  pluraL)  The  Establishment,  certainly, 
does  not  seem  here  to  be,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled, 
the  religion  of  the  poor.  The  greater  number  of 
the  respectable  people— the  superintendents  of  the 
pits,  called  viewers,  &c.— go  to  church ;  but  many 
are  the  pit- villages,  with  numerous  inhabitants, 
without  a  church,  and  supplied  with  preaching  by 
the  itinerants  of  several  sects  sprung  from  the  body 
of  Methodists.  I  have  heard  it  generally  allowed, 
that  a  considerable  increase  of  sober  and  orderly 
habits  among  the  people,  may  be  fairly  attributed 
to  the  efforts  made  by  these  voluntary  teachers ; 
thoagli,  of  course,  their  means  fall  greatly  short  of 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  population. 

I  could  heartily  desire  to  see  the  clergy  insisting 
leas  upon  their  official  claims  and  dignity,  occupied 
leas  with  arguments  of  exclusiveness  and  negation  ; 
bat  oomingout  to  take  their  fairchanceontheground 
of  what  they  can  do  for  the  people.  Let  them  teach 
the  poorchildren  tosing  and  be  happy ;  the  poormen 
to  work  Mi4  to  raffsr  religiously ;  the  poor  women 


to  make  something  more  like  heaven  of  home. 
Let  them  leave  what  is  truly  good  to  take  care  of 
itself,— only  do  it,  and  it  will  stand.  Let  them 
lead  the  people  from  the  unknown,  the  abstract, 
the  unintelligible,  to  love,  reverence,  and  regard 
the  known,  the  real,  the  intelligible  truths  and 
duties  of  human  life.  Let  them  insist  on  Chris- 
tian charity  and  unity,  for  its  own  sake,  and  not 
merely  because  a  few  so-called  fathers  of  the 
church  happened  to  see  the  beauty  of  it.  It  is  a  de- 
rogation from  its  honour  to  commend  it  on  the  au- 
thority even  of  a  St.  Augustine.  After  all,  be  it 
descended  from  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century, 
or  from  the  apostles,  the  church  is  just  what  it 
doeSf  and  nothing  more.  It  is  only  Christian  so 
far  as  it  works  out  Christianity.  It  is  second^  and 
not  flrst :  it  is  the  tooly  the  instrument,  and  not 
the  work  itself :  it  is  the  means,  and  not  the  end. 
But  pardon  this  digression  into  controversy  :  this 
country,  just  now,  is  full  of  it.  I  have  some  hope 
that  it  cannot  take  a  very  long  time,  even  for  such 
an  unwieldy  and  slow-moving  body  as  the  Church 
of  England,  to  grow  weary  of  the  worn-out,  tradi- 
tional, complex,  antiquated,  and  never  conclusive 
argument  for  unity  and  peace,  and  come  forward 
to  the  present,  plain,  evident,  and  intelligible  mode 
of  argument.  If  it  be  evidently  good  and  reason- 
able that  I  should  live  on  charitable  terms  with  my 
neighbourhood,  why  recommend  the  practice  solefy 
because  Mr.  So-and-so  said  it  was  good,  even 
though  Mr.  So-and-so  was  a  sensible  man  or  an 
eminent  saint.  All  this,  my  dear  Friihling,  will 
be  dull  commonplace  to  you  ;  but  here,  I  as- 
sure you,  it  almost  amounts  to  original  thinking ; 
but  will  assuredly  be  condemned,  with  eveiy  thing 
else  charitable,  under  the  long  but  insignificant 
nickname  of  latitudinarianism.  However,  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  would  contend  for  the  very 
niceties  of  truth,  in  their  proper  time  and  place. 
I  would  insist  on  the  full  carrying  out  of  every 
sound  principle  :  but  I  would  keep  every  limb 
of  the  truth,  in  its  due  place ;  and  no  moite  deny 
a  man  the  inner  motive  because  he  has  not  the 
/tUl  outward  development,  than  I  would  deny 
the  existence  of  a  soul  in  a  man,  because  he  has  a 
speck  on  his  eye. 

This  is  all  declamation,  instead  of  a  description 
of  my  travels ;  but  I  assure  you,  that  when  I  turn 
from  the  superficial  view  of  the  aspect  of  this 
country  to  consider  the  interior  life  of  the  people, 
the  first  great  evil  that  strikes  my  eye,  is  intense 
sectarianism.  Perhaps  my  disadvantages  in  some 
respects,  as  a  tourist,  may  turn  out  advantages 
for  the  acquisition  of  correct  information.  My 
hap-hazard  acquaintances  and  conversations  may 
serve  me  better  to  gain  a  fair  view  of  the  state  of 
society  here,  than  if  I  had  come  over  with  recom- 
mendations to  any  one  class  of  society,  and  so  had 
been  cast  into  one  narrow  line  of  observation.  I 
shall  do  very  well  without  introductions  to  the 
nobility,  the  literati,  &c. ;  for  they  would  never  help 
me  to  discover  things  which  I  shall  find  out  very 
well  without  them.  I  am  surely  one  of  the  most 
unbiassed  men  in  Great  Britain. 

But  to  return  to  my  travels.  I  came  westward 
through  the  county  of  Dorhamy  leaving  behind  me 
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the  mining  district,  and  passing  through  a  land  of 
rich  verdure  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees.  At  Bishop- 
Auckland,  I  strolled  through  the  noble  park  which 
surrounds  the  episcopal  residence.  There  is  a 
piece  of  bad  taste,  however,  in  the  middle  of  it :  a 
structure  somewhat  in  the  church  style,  surrounded 
with  stalls  for  deer.  At  a  distance,  it  may  call 
up  the  idea  of  worship  ;  but  as  you  approach  it, 
you  find  it  a  sham,  with  no  reasonable  motive. 

Along  the  green  and  beautiful  banks  of  the  Tees, 
I  journeyed  to  Barnard  castle,  where  the  river 
rolls,  a  brown  rapid  flood,  between  lofty  rocks 
and  thick  woods. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  country  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  indescribably  charming.  There 
is  a  freshness  and  variety  that  I  can  hardly  find 
in  the  scenery  of  the  greater  part  of  Germany. 
Though  I  will  not  hear  a  word  detracted  from  the 
praises  of  the  Rhine,  still,  I  must  confess,  that 
there  are  beauties  in  the  courses  of  these  less-famed 
English  rivers,  which  you  will  hardly  discover  in 
our  0^11  noble  river,  or  in  the  more  majestic 
Danube.  Shall  I  mention  a  few  of  the  leading 
traits  in  these  beauties  ?  See  the  banks  of  almost 
perpetual  green  !  and  mark  the  variety  of  trees  I 
the  oaks,  the  beeches,  the  limes,  the  chestnuts,  the 
elders,  the  ashes !  Now  we  come  to  an  open  spot. 
See  that  green  pasture,  daisy-sprinkled,  with  two 
or  three  ancient  hawthorns  in  the  middle  cover- 
ed with  snowy  blossoms  ;  symbols  of  old  age  re- 
posing in  the  sunshine  of  a  good  conscience.  How 
very  comfortable  are  those  sleek  cows  (all  evidently 
pets)  standing  dewlap-deep  in  the  clear  stream  !  A 
little  further  on,  we  find  a  village,  with  its  old 
church  and  churchyard  full  of  white  tomb-stones ; 
the  parsonage  and  its  garden,  the  white-washed 
cottages,  and  the  village  green.  We  pass  by  a  few 
more  turns  of  the  river,  and  behold  the  lordly, 
old,  gray  castle,  with  its  ancient  woods  and  spa- 
cious park.   More  of  lovely  and  interesting  variety 


might  be  found,  surely,  in  this  countiy  Uud 
among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  I  can  well 
imagine,  as  Garve  says,  in  his  essay  on  moanuin 
scenery,  that  the  first  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  ray 
with  morning  or  evening  lights  whUe  the  vaUejs 
lie  in  darkness  all  around,  must  be  striking  and 
impressive  ;  but  come,  build  your  cottage  and  Un 
in  sight  of  the  mountain  :  then  you  will  see  if 
such  scenery  will  last,  for  a  life-time,  as  well  a 
this  of  a  humbler  character,  where,  by  foUovbg 
the  windings  of  a  river,  or  crossing  over  hills  of 
moderate  altitudes,  you  may,  every  day,  meet  with 
some  sweet  surprise  in  the  discovery  of  some  8^ 
questered  beauty.  I  should  already  say  that,  m 
the  proportion  of  various  scenery  to  the  extent  of 
the  country,  England  excels  Gennany,  and,  io- 
deed,  every  country  on  the  Continent  of  which  I 
know  any  thing.  And,  as  yet,  I  have  seen  nothiDg 
of  the  south.  I  know  nothing  of  the  rich  plains  ia 
the  midland  counties — ^nothing  of  the  gently-swell- 
ing hills  of  Kent  and  Surrey — ^nothing  of  the  lich 
valleys  and  bold  hills  of  Devonshire. 

As  I  came  along,  the  blue  hills  of  Westmore- 
land, which  Wordsworth  has  made  the  most  poeti- 
cal of  the  English  counties^  invited  me  westward, 
and  now  I  am  in  Penrith,  a  town  clean  and  neat. 
Here  I  am,  with  fine  weather  and  blue  moontaiDa 
around  me,  wishing  that  you  were  with  me,  dear 
Friihling.  I  am  busy  in  the  inn  studying  a  "  Guide 
to  the  Lakes,"  and  making  out  for  myself  a  little 
map  (not  mathematically  correct  you  may  gn«ss,) 
as  I  can  ali^ays  remember  what  I  have<ioiie  better 
than  what  I  have  merely  seen. 

And  now  health  and  peace  to  you  all  in  Drs- 
den  and  thereabouts :  and  believe  me,  the  thoittht 
that  will  give  a  charm  to  my  solitary  nmbks 
through  this  country  is,  that  I  shall,  some  day, 
meet  you  again  in  Bambergh  or  in  "firiendk 
Mannheim, "  as  Groethe  calls  it.    Adieu ! 

Oswald  Herbst. 
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Contributions,  Biograpkiedl,  Literary,  and  PhUosopkieal, 
to  the  Eeleotio  Review.    By  John  Foitter.    Author  of 
Essays  on  Decision  of  Character,  &c.  &c.    Two  vols. 
8vo,  pp.  1097.    London  :  Ward  &  Co. 
Following  the  example  of  Lord  Jefflrey,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Macanlay,  the  Bev.  Sydney  Smith,  and  other  distin- 
gnished  reviewers,  a  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Foster  has 
here  presented  the  world  with  a  selection  from  the  con- 
tributions of  that  eminent  person  to  the  Ededio  Review, 
during  a  period  of  upwards  of  thirty  years.     The  busi- 
ness of  the  anonymous  editor  has  been  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  selection  of  reviews   meriting  to  be 
preserved,  and  the  omission  of  unimportant  passages. 
Had  Mr.  Foster  himself  given  these  papers  to  the  world 
he  might  not  only  have  added  many  finishing  touches, 
but  have  cut  away  more  severely,— and  we  have  little 
doubt  that  he  would  in  several  instances  have  modified 
his  judgments  on  mere  matters  of  taste  and  opinion.    The 
Eeleetie  Review  was  begun  in  1806,  avowedly  to  furnish 


"  an  antidote  to  the  irreligious  spirit  which  then  p^- 
vaded  the  periodical  press  of  the  country."  Mr.  Foster 
was  connected  vrith  it  from  the  year  after  ttseonneiK^ 
ment ;  and,  with  frequent  and  long  intervals  of  sOeiMy. 
that  connexion  subsisted  till  1839,  when  his  adTiocf>i 
age,  and  the  impaired  state  of  his  health,  together  witb 
the  high  standard  he  had  formed  of  the  degree  of  n- 
oeUence  required  in  this  species  of  compositioD,coBpeI]<^ 
him  to  cease  his  meritorious  labours.  Within  this  ff- 
riod  he  had  contributed  128  articles  to  the  /7m^>  ^^ 
which  59  are  preserved  in  these  volumes.  They  *»  ^ 
a  very  miscellaneous  character,  though  the  topics  tie 
either  grave,  or  those  which  the  critic  thought  rt- 
quired  to  be  treated  with  gravity  and  earneito**' 
Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the  pspeis  are  those  os 
the  Life  of  Dr.  Blair,  and  Characteristics  ofhisSemoB^ 
Fox's  History  of  James  the  Second,  CharaetenofCbari«i 
James  Fox,  Macdiarmid's  British  Statesmen.  P^^r* 
Sermons,  Memoirs  of  Paley,  Sydney  Smith's  Sctibms 
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Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  The  Priyate 
Correspondence  of  Dr.  Beojamin  Franklin^  Coleridge's 
Friend,  Life  of  the  Key.  George  Whitefield,  Grattan's 
Speeches,  Memoirs  of  John  Home  Tooke,  Chalmers's 
Astronomical  Discoarses,  &c.  &c. 

There  are  reviews  of  works  of  a  more  imaginative  or 
lighter  cast,  which  we  are  not  snre  that  Mr.  Foster  was 
wise  to  undertake.  We  may  illustrate  our  meaning  by 
specifying  Southey's  Curse  of  Kehama,  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life.  Mr.  Foster's  best 
reriewg  are  those  written  on  subjects  congenial  to  his 
own  mind  and  views.  He  is  not  only  less  indulgent  and 
cordial,  when  discussing  the  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith  and  the  character  of  John  Home  Tooke,  than 
when  discoursing  of  Paley,  Chalmers,  and  Whitefield, 
bat,  as  we  think,  less  discriminating  and  just.  The  re- 
views, which  are  most  free  from  sectarian  bias,  are  not 
only  by  far  the  most  numerous,  but  the  most  valuable. 
They  are  those  in  which  the  Christian  philosopher  com- 
pletely triumphs  over  the  unconscious  bias  which  some- 
times becomes  visible  in  the  strictures  of  this  excellent 
person.  There  is  nothing  in  these  reviews  which  we 
eoBuder  of  more  ralue  than  the  high  standard  of  public 
morality  which  the  writer  fixes  and  upholds,  which 
comes  strongly  out  in  his  papers  on  Charles  James  Fox, 
and  his  articles  on  Macdiarmid's  British  Statesmen  and 
on  Benjamin  Franklin.  These  contain  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a  Christian  code  of  morals  for  statesmen. 
Piusing  passages  bearing  direct  reference  to  this  point, 
we  select,  as  a  specimen  of  these  reviews,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  public  and  personal  character  of 
Franklin. 

In  a  general  moral  estimate  of  his  qualities,  insince- 
rity would  seem  to  find  very  little  place.  His  principles 
appear  to  have  home  a  striking  correspondence,  in  sim- 
plicity, directness,  and  decision,  to  the  character  of  his 
onderstanding.  Credit  may  be  given  him  for  having, 
through  life,  very  rarely  prosecuted  any  purpose  which 
he  did  not  deliberately  approve  ;  and  his  manner  of  pro- 
secution was  distinguished,  as  far  as  appears,  by  a  plain 
honesty  in  the  choice  of  means,  by  a  contempt  of  artifice 
and  petty  devices,  by  a  calm  inflexibility,  and  by  a 
greater  confidence  of  success  than  is  usually  combined 
vith  80  clear  and  extended  a  foresight  of  the  difficulties; 
-;~but  indeed  that  foresight  of  the  difficulties  might  jus- 
tify his  confidence  of  the  adaptation  of  his  measures  for 
eucQuntering  them. 

He  appears  to  have  possessed  an  almost  invincible 
wlf-command,  which  bore  him  through  all  the  nego- 
tiations, strifes  with  ignorance,  obstinacy,  duplicity,  and 
oppoBuig  interest,  and  through  tiresome  delays  and  un- 
toward incidents,  with  a  sustained  firmness,  which  pre- 
eerred  to  him  jn  all  cases  the  most  advantageous  exercise 
of  his  faculties,  and  with  a  pmdence  of  deportment  be- 
yond the  attainment  of  the  most  disciplined  adepts  in 
mere  political  intrigue  and  court-practice.  He  was 
capable,  indeed,  of  feeling  an  intense  indignation,  which 
cornea  out  in  full  expression  in  some  of  the  letters,  re- 
lating to  the  character  of  the  English  government,  as 
displayed  in  its  policy  toward  America.  This  bitter 
detestation  is  the  most  unreservedly  disclosed  in  some 
of  his  confidential  correspondence  with  David  Hartley, 
an  English  member  of  parliament,  a  personal  friend  of 
Franklin,  a  constant  advocate,  to  a  measured  extent,  of 
the  Americans,  and  a  sort  of  self-oflfered,  clandestine, 
hot  tacitly  recognized  medium  for  a  kind  of  understand- 
i^,  at  some  critical  periods,  between  the  English  go- 
Temment  and  Dr.  Franklin,  without  costing  the  ministers 
the  condescension  of  official  intercourse  and  inquiry. 
These  vituperative  passages  have  a  corrosive  energy,  by 
virtue  of  force  of  mind  and  of  justice,  which  perfectly 
precludes  all  appeaxance  of  littleness  and  mere  temper 
in  the  indignation.    It  is  the  dignified  character  of  Cato 


or  Aristides His  predominant  passion 

appears  to  have  been  a  love  of  the  useful.  The  useful 
was  to  him  the  raffimiini  6o»«m,  the  supreme  fair,  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  which  it  may  not  perhaps  be  ex- 
travagant to  believe  he  was  in  quest  of  every  week  for 
half  a  century,  in  whatever  place  or  study,  or  practical 
undertaking.  No  department  was  too  plain  or  humble 
for  him  to  occupy  himself  in  for  this  purpose  ;  and  in 
affairs  of  the  most  ambitious  order  this  was  still  syste- 
matically his  object.  Whether  in  directing  the  con- 
structing of  chimneys  or  of  constitutions,  lecturing  on 
the  saving  of  candles  or  on  the  economy  of  national  re- 
venues, he  was  still  intent  on  the  same  end,  the  question 
always  being  how  to  obtain  the  most  of  solid  tangible 
advantage  by  the  plainest  and  easiest  means.  There  has 
rarely  been  a  mortal,  of  high  intelligence  and  fiattering 
fame,  on  whom  the  pomps  of  life  were  so  powerless.  On 
him  were  completely  thrown  away  the  oratorical  and 
poetical  heroics  about  glory,  of  which  heroics  it  was 
enough  that  he  easily  perceived  the  intention  or  effect  to 
be,  to  explode  all  sdber  troth  and  substantial  good,  and 
to  impel  men,  at  the  very  best  of  the  matter,  through 
some  career  of  vanity,  but  commonly  through  mischief, 
slaughter,  and  devastation,  in  mad  pursuit  of  what 
amounts  at  last,  if  attained,  to  some  certain  quantity  of 
noise,  and  empty  show,  and  intoxicated  transient  elation. 
He  was  so  far  an  admirable  spirit  for  acting  the  Mentor 
to  a  young  republic.  It  will  not  be  his  fault  if  the  citi- 
zens of  America  shall  ever  become  so  servile  to  European 
example,  as  to  think  a  multitude  of  supemumerary 
places,  enormous  salaries,  and  a  factitious  economy  of 
society,  a  necessary  security  or  decoration  of  that  political 
liberty  which  they  enjoy  in  pre-eminence  above  every 
nation  on  earth.  In  these  letters  of  their  patriarch  and 
philosopher,  they  will  be  amply  wamed,  by  repeated 
and  emphatical  representations,  of  the  desperate  mis- 
chief of  a  political  system  in  which  the  public  resources 
shall  be  expended  in  a  way  to  give- the  government  both 
the  interest  and  the  means  to  corropt  the  people. 

In  speaking  of  Franklin's  official  correspondence  it  is 
said — 

The  political  portion  (the  larger  portion)  of  this  cor- 
respondence, will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  mass  of 
lessons  and  documents  which  might  have  been  supposed 
long  since  sufficient  to  disenchant  all  thinking  men  of 
their  awful  reverence  for  state  mystery,  and  cabinet 
wisdom,  and  ministerial  integrity,  and  senatorial  inde- 
pendence  Great  admiration  is  due  to 

the  firm,  explicit,  and  manly  tone,  with  which  he  meets 
the  inquiries,  the  insidious  propositions,  or  the  hinted 
menaces,  of  the  hostile  government  and  its  agents  ;  to 
the  patience  with  which  he  encounters  the  same  over- 
tures, and  attempted  impositions,  in  a  succession  of 
varied  forms ;  to  the  coolness  and  clearness  with  which 
he  sometimes  discusses,  and  the  dignified  contempt  with 
which  he  sometimes  spums.  Very  many  of  the  political 
letters  afibrd  examples. 

Mr.  Foster  maintains  to  the  utmost  the  right  of  se- 
verely Bcratinizing  and  judging  the  conduct  of  men  in 
power.  He  makes  no  allowance  for  what  is  delicately 
called  '*  the  difficulties  of  office."    He  contends  that— 

So  long  as  men  are  pressing  as  urgently  into  the  ave- 
nues of  place  and  power  as  ever  the  genteel  rabble  of 
the  metropolis  have  pushed  and  crowded  into  the  play- 
house to  see  the  new  actor,  and  so  long  as  a  most  violent 
confiict  is  maintained  between  those  who  are  in  power 
and  those  who  want  to  supplant  them,  we  think  states- 
men form  by  eminence  the  class  of  persons,  to  whose 
characters  both  the  contemporary  examiner  and  the  his- 
torian are  not  only  authorized,  but  in  duty  bound,  to  ad- 
minister justice  in  its  utmost  rigour,  without  one  particle 
of  extenuation.  While  forcing  their  way  toward  offices 
in  the  state,  and  while  maintaining  the  possession  once 
acquired,  they  are  apprised,  or  might  and  should  be  ap- 
prised, of  the  nature  of  the  responsibility,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain they  are  extremely  well  apprised  of  the  -privi- 
leges.    They  know  that  the  public  welfare  depends, 
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ia  too  gntX  a  degree^  on  their  condaot^  and  that 
the  people  hare  a  natural  instinctive  prejudice  in 
favour  of  their  leaden,  and  are  disposed  to  confide  to 
the  utmost  extent,  l^ey  know  that  a  measure  of  im- 
punity unfortunate  for  the  public  is  enjoyed  by  states- 
men, their  very  station  affording  the  means  both  of 
concealment  and  defence  for  their  delinquencies.  They 
know  that  in  point  of  emolument  they  are  more  than 
paid  Arom  the  labours  of  the  people  for  any  services 
they  render  ;  and  that  they  are  not  bestowing  any  par- 
ticular favour  on  the  country  by  holding  their  offices,  as 
there  are  plenty  of  men,  about  as  able  and  as  good  as 
themselves,  ready  to  take  their  places  if  they  would 
abdicate  them.  When  to  all  this  is  added  the  acknow- 
ledged fact  that  the  m^ority  of  this  class  of  men  have 
trifled  with  their  high  responsibility,  and  taken  criminal 
advantage  of  their  privileges,  we  can  have  no  patience 
to  hear  of  any  claims  for  a  special  indulgence  of  charity, 
in  reading  and  judging  the  actions  of  statesmen. 

On  the  ground  of  morality  in  the  abstract,  separately 
from  any  consideration  of  the  effeot  of  his  representa- 
tions, the  biographer  of  statesmen  is  bound  to  a  very 
strict  application  of  the  rules  of  justice,  since  these  men 
constitute,  or  at  least  belong  to,  the  uppermost  class  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  They  have  stronger  in- 
ducements arising  from  situation,  than  other  men,  to  be 
solicitous  for  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct ;  their  sta- 
tion has  the  utmost  advantage  for  commanding  the  assis- 
tance of  whatever  illumination  a  country  contains  ;  they 
see  on  the  large  scale  the  effect  of  all  the  grand  prin- 
ciples of  action ;  they  make  laws  for  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  they  direct  the  execution  of  justice.  If  the  eternal 
laws  of  morality  are  to  be  applied  with  a  soft  and  le- 
nient hand  in  the  trial  and  judgment  of  such  an  order 
of  men,  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  apply  them  at  td\ 
to  the  subordinate  classes  of  mankind ;  as  a  morality 
that  exacts  but  little  where  the  means  and  the  responsi- 
bility are  the  greatest,  would  betray  itself  to  contempt 
by  pretending  to  sit  in  solemn  judgment  on  the  humbler 
subjects  of  its  authority.  The  laws  of  morality  should 
operate,  like  those  of  nature,  in  the  most  palpable  man- 
ner on  the  largest  substances. 

Another  reason  for  the  rigid  administration  of  justice 
to  the  characters  of  men  that  have  been  high  in  the 
state,  is  to  secure  the  utility  of  history,  or  rather  to 
preserve  it  from  becoming  to  the  last  degree  immoral 
and  noxious.  For  since  history  is  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied with  the  actions  of  this  class  of  men,  and  for  the 
much  greater  part  with  their  vices  and  their  crimes,  and 
the  calamitous  consequences,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
softened  mode  of  awarding  justice  to  these  characters 
will  turn  the  whole  force  of  history  to  the  effect  of  de- 
praving our  moral  principles,  by  partially  conciliating 
both  our  feelings  and  judgments  to  those  hateful  courses 
of  action,  of  which  we  are  already  very  much  too  tole- 
rant in  consequence  of  being  from  our  childhood  fami- 
liarized to  the  view  of  them,  in  every  account  of  the 
past  and  present  state  of  the  world.  And  in  this  way 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  history  has  actually  been, 
on  the  whole,  the  enemy  of  morality.  Its  readers  will 
have  too  light  an  impression  of  the  atrocity  of  great 
crimes  and  great  criminals.  Great  crimes  constitute  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  historian's  materials  for  con- 
structing splendid  exhibitions,  that  if  he  does  not  in- 
sensibly become  almost  partial  to  them,  as  a  general  does 
to  a  band  of  the  most  cruel  savages  whose  ferocity  he 
has  repeatedly  employed  to  obtain  his  victories,  his 
hatred  admits  at  least  a  certain  softening  of  literary  in- 
terest ;  and  in  many  a  glowing  description  of  enormous 
wickedness,  we  fancy  we  see  the  hand  of  the  painter  or 
poet  rather  than  the  moral  censor. 

Throughout  the  reviews  Mr.  Foster  has  scattered  cri- 
tical remarks  on  the  style  of  eminent  modem  writers 
while  animadverting  on  their  works.  As  specimens  of 
his  literary  taste  and  acumen  we  shall  copy  out  one  or 
two  of  these,  and  begin  with  Coleridge  ;  the  remarks  on 
whose  style  are  equally  applicable  to  that  of  the  philo- 
sopher's disciple,  Mr.  De  Quincey. 


He  (Coleridge)  repeatedly  avowa,  that  it  ia  lenhii 
object  to  teach  truth  in  its  most  special  and  pnctk«l 
form,  and  in  its  detailed  application,  than  to  bring  op 
into  view  and  certainty  a  number  of  grand  geneni 
principles,  to  become  the  lights  of  judgment,  on  in  end- 
less rariety  of  particular  subjects. TVs 

abstruseness  often  unavoidable  in  the  pure  intellectiul 
enunciation  of  a  principle,  prevub  in  an  uneonunon 
degree,  in  the  present  work,  through  the  praetietl  iihs- 
trations — even  when  the  matter  of  those  illastntiQtti 
consists  of  very  familiar  &cts.    The  ideas  employed  to 
explain  the  mode  of  the  relation  between  the  tuU  and 
the  principle,  are  sometimes  of  such  extreme  tennitT  is 
to  make  a  reader  who  is  anxious  to  comprehend,  bot 
unaccustomed  to  abstraction,  fisel  as  if  he  were  defident 
by  nearly  one  whole  ftonlty,  some  power  of  inteUeciBal 
sight  or  tact  with  which  he  perceives  the  author  to  lie 
endowed^— for  there  is  something  that  every  where  oob- 
pels  him  to  give  the  author  credit  for  thinking  with  gmt 
acuteness,  even  when  he  is  labouring  in  vam  to  refae 
his  own  conceptions  into  any  state  thai  oan  place  bin  in 
real  communication  with  the  author^  mind.    The  sat- 
passing  subtlety  of  that  mind  is  constantly  deecrTi&g 
the  most  unobvious  relations,  and  detecting  the  boss 
veiled  aspects  of  things,  and  pervading  their  subetaace  ia 
quest  of  whatever  is  most  latent  in  their  nature.   This 
extreme  subtlety  is  the  cause  of  more  than  one  kind  of 
difficulty  to  the  reader.     Its  n^emary  eonsequenee  is 
that  refinement  of  observation  on  whioh  we  have  m  pro- 
lixly remarked  ;  but  it  has  another  conseqnenoe,  the 
less  or  greater  degree  of  which  depended  on  the  sothor  s 
choice.    He  has  suffered  it  continuiUly  to  retard  him  in, 
or  divert  him  ttom,  the  straightforward  line  of  tfaoo^ 
to  his  object.    He  enters  on  a  train  of  aiguMotstive 
observations  to  determine  a  given  question.    He  ad- 
vances one  acute  thought,  and  another,  and  snother : 
but  by  this  time  he  perceives  among  these  which  we 
may  call  the  primary  thoughts,  so  many  secoadaries- 
so  many  bearings,  distinctions,  and  analogies— so  buj 
ideas  starting  sideways  fh>m  the  main  line  of  thoo^k^ 
so  many  pointings  towards  subjects  infinitely  reoMfee- 
that,  in  the  attempt  to  seize  and  fix  in  words  these  se- 
condary thoughts,  he  will  often  suspend  for  a  good  while 
the  progress  to^nurd  the  intended  point.     Thus  etdi 
thought  that  was  to  have  been  only  one  thought,  sod  to 
have  transmitted  the  reader's  mind  immediately  fbrwaid 
to  the  next  in  order  and  in  advance,  becomes  an  exoeed- 
ingly  complex  combination  of  thoughts,  almost  a  disK^ 
tation  in  miniature  :  and  thus  our  journey  to  the  •mpiei 
point  (if  indeed  we  are  carried  so  &r,  which  is  not  sivays 
the  case)  becomes  nothing  less  than  a  visit  of  cniioe 
inspection  to  every  garden,  manufactory,  mnseoa,  »^ 
antiquity,  situated  near  the  road,  throughout  its  fikk 
length.    Hence  too  it  often  happens,  that  the  tnnatieii 
are  not  a  little  perplexing.   The  transition  directly  irm 
one  primary  thought  as  we  venture  to  call  it,  in  the  tnin 
to  the  next,  might  be  very  easy :  we  might  see  most 
perfectly  how,  in  natural  logic,  the  one  was  coonertcd 
with  the  other,  or  led  to  it :  but  when  we  have  to  pea 
to  this  next  principal  thought  in  the  train,  from  eone 
divergent  and  remote  accessory  of  the  former  principal 
idea,  we  feel  that  we  have  lost  the  due  bearing  of  the 
preceding  part  of  the  train,  by  being  brought  in  suth  u 
indirect  way  to  the  resumption  of  it. 

We  next  select  a  few  of  Mr  Foster's  remarks  on  the 
style  of  the  once  famous  Dr.  Blair,  which  may  he  on- 
sidered  as  the  antipodes  of  the  rich,  redundant,  aad  ii- 
voluted  manner  of  Coleridge. 

In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  laagaage,  thoi^ 
the  selection  of  words  is  proper  enough,  the  arraogenest 
of  them  in  the  sentence  is  often  in  the  ntmost  dtpet 
stiff  and  artificial.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  depart  fa- 
ther from  any  resemblance  to  what  is  oUled  a  liTiog. 
or  spoken  style,  which  is  the  proper  diction  at  alleresu 
for  popular  addresses,  if  not  for  all  the  departments  of 
prose  composition.  Instead  of  the  tiionght  throwing 
itself  into  words,  by  a  free,  instantaneous,  and  *imo4 
unconscious  action,  and  passing  off  in  that  easy  forv* 
it  is  pretty  apparent  there  was  a  good  deal  of  haadioafl 
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employed  in  getting  ready  proper  cMes  and  tmBsee,  of 
various  but  carefully  measured  lengths  and  figures,  to 
put  the  thoughts  into,  as  they  oame  out,  in  very  slow 
Euccession,  eaoh  of  them  cooled  and  stiffened  to  numb- 
ness in  waiting  so  long  to  be  dressed.  Take,  for  example, 
sDch  sentences  as  these  :  ^  Great  has  been  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  world  in  erery  age.  Sufficient  ground  there 
is  for  the  complaints  made  by  serious  obseryers,  at  all 
times,  of  abounding  iniquity  and  folly."  "  Yqt  rarely,  or 
neTer,ia.old  age  contemned,  unless  when,  by  yice  or  folly, 
it  renders  itself  contemptible."  ''  Vain,  nay  often  dan- 
gerous were  youthful  enterprises,  if  not  conducted  by 
aged  prudence."  '*  If  dead  to  these  calls,  you  already 
languish  in  slothful  inaction,"  &o.  There  is  also  a  per- 
petual recurrence  of  a  form  of  the  sentence,  which  might 
be  occasionally  graceful,  or  tolerable,  when  very  sparing- 
Ij  adopted,  but  it  is  extremely  unpleasing  when  it  comes 
often ;  we  mean  that  construction  in  which  the  quality 
or  condition  of  the  agent  or  subject,  is  expressed  first, 
and  the  agent  or  subject  itself  is  put  to  bring  up  the  lat- 
ter claose.  For  instance,  '*  Pampered  by  continual  in- 
dolgence,  all  our  passions  will  become  mutinous  and 
headstrong."  <'  Practised  in  the  ways  of  men,  they  are 
apt  to  be  suspicious  of  design  and  fraud,"  &c.  '*  Ii\jured 
or  oppressed  by  the  world,  he  looks  up  to  a  judge  who 
will  Tindicate  his  cause." 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  texture  in  the  compo- 
sition. The  sentences  appear  often  like  a  series  of  little 
independent  propositions,  each  satisfied  with  its  own 
distinct  meaning,  and  capable  of  being  placed  in  a  diffe- 
rent part  of  the  train,  without  iigury  to  any  mutual  con- 
nexion, or  ultimate  purpose  of  the  thoughts.  The  ideas 
relate  to  the  subject  generally,  without  specifically  re- 
lating to  one  another.  They  all,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
graritate  to  one  centre,  but  haye  no  mutual  attraction 
among  themselres.  The  mind  must  often  dismiss  tn- 
t\Ttl\f  the  idea  in  one  sentence,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
that  in  the  next ;  instead  of  feeling  that  the  second, 
though  distinct,  yet  necessarily  retains  the  first  still  in 
ound,  and  partly  deriyes  its  force  from  it ;  and  that  they 
both  contribute,  in  connexion  with  seyeral  more  sen- 
tences, to  form  a  grand  complex  scheme  of  thought,  each 
of  them  producing  a  far  greater  effect,  as  a  part  of  the 
combination,  than  it  would  haye  done  as  a  little  thought 
standing  alone.  The  consequence  of  this  defect  is,  that 
the  emphasis  of  the  sentiment  and  the  crisis  or  conclu- 
sion of  the  argument  comes  nowhere  ;  since  it  cannot  be 
in  any  single  insulated  thought,  and  there  is  not  mutual 
dependence  and  co-operation  enough  to  produce  any 
cofflbioed  result.  Nothing  is  preyed,  nothing  is  enforced, 
nothing  is  taught,  by  a  mere  accumulation  of  self-eyi- 
<}ent  propositions,  most  of  which  are  necessarily  trite, 
lod  some  of  which,  when  they  are  so  many,  must  be 
tririaL  With  a  few  exceptions,  this  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  character  of  these  sermons. 

We  meant  to  have  given  the  remarks  on  the  style  of 
mother  popular  modem  divine,  but,  on  after-thought,  we 
pus  them  as  somewhat  hypercritical,  if  not  captious, 
^d  substitute  the  subjoined  remarks  on  the  blemishes 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  Astronomical  Discourses. 

On  the  merely  literary  character  of  his  composition 
^e  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  very  few  words.  We 
cannot  dissemble  that  we  wish  he  would  put  his  style 
under  a  strongly  aJterative  discipline.  No  readers  can 
^  more  sensible  to  its  glow  and  richness  of  colouring, 
^d  its  not  unfrequent  happy  combinations  of  words ; 
hot  there  is  no  denying  that  it  is  guilty  of  a  rhetorical 
march,  a  sonorous  pomp,  a  ^  showy  sameness : "  a  want, 
therefore,  of  simplicity  and  flexibility;  withal  a  perverse 
^ud  provoking  grotesqueness,  a  frequent  descent,  strik- 
ingly incongruous  with  the  prevailing  elatedness  of  tone, 
to  the  lowest  colloquialism,  and  all  together  an  unpar- 
donable license  of  strange  phraseology.  The  number  of 
uncouth,  and  fantastic,  and  we  may  fairly  say  barbarous 
phrases,  that  might  be  transcribed,  is  most  unconscion- 
able. Such  a  style  needs  a  strong  band  of  reform  ;  and 
the  writer  may  be  assured  it  contains  life  and  soul 
enough  to  endure  the  most  unrelenting  process  of  cor- 


rection, the  most  compulsory  trials  to  change  its  form, 
without  hazard  of  extinguishing  its  spirit. 

The  style  of  the  reviewer  is  remarkably  free  from  all  the 
fkults  which  he  has  pointed  out,  though,  if  he  has  avoided 
the  blemishes  of  these  authors,  he  also  wants  their  peculiar 
beauties;  nor  is  he  distinguished  by  any  thing  of  the  glow 
and  brilliancy  of  diction  which  have  rendered  the  essays 
of  some  contemporary  reviewers  the  most  remarkable 
compositions  of  our  time.  Mr.  Foster's  style,  like  his 
intellect,  is  more  logical  than  rhetorical ;  and  his  clear 
and  masculine  thoughts,  moving  vigorously  straightfor- 
ward to  the  main  object  in  view,  readily  clothe  them- 
selves in  precise,  appropriate,  and  not  inhannonious 
language. 

Mr.  Foster's  reviews  of  books  written  by  able  men, 
upon  subjects  which  deeply  interested  his  own  feelings, 
from  his  earnest  conviction  of  their  awAil  import,  are 
those  in  which  he  has  displayed  not  only  the  most  sym- 
pathy, but  the  greatest  power.  Among  these  are  his 
reviews  of  Paley,  for  whose  understanding  and  eminent 
services  to  the  best  interests  of  Christianity  he  appears 
to  have  entertained  respect  amounting  to  veneration. 
Of  Paley  he  says, — 

We  regard  this  book  in  the  light  of  an  invitation  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  advocates 
that  ever  defended  the  best  cause.  And  if  our  regret 
were  to  be  in  proportion  either  to  the  value  of  the  life 
which  has  terminated,  or  to  the  consideration  of  how 
many  instances  of  such  talent  so  happily  applied  may  be 
expected  hereafter,  it  would  be  scarcely  less  deep  than 
that  which  we  feel  for  the  loss  of  our  most  valued 
friends.  But  the  regret  is  not  required  to  correspond  to 
this  latter  consideration  ;  because  the  Christian  world 
does  not  absolutely  need  a  numerous  succession  of  such 
men.  It  has  been  the  enviable  lot  of  here  and  there  a 
favoured  individual,  to  do  some  one  important  thing  so 
well,  that  it  shall  never  need  to  be  done  again  ;  and  we 
regard  Dr.  Paley 's  writings  on  the  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity as  of  so  signally  decisive  a  character,  that  we 
could  be  content  to  let  them  stand  as  the  essence  and  the 
close  of  the  great  argument  on  the  part  of  its  believers ; 
and  should  feel  no  despondency  or  chagrin,  if  we  could 
be  prophetically  certified  that  such  an  efficient  Christian 
reasoner  would  never  henceforward  arise.  We  should 
consider  the  grand  fortress  of  proof  as  now  raised  and 
finished, — the  intellectual  capitol  of  that  empire  which 
is  destined  to  leave  the  widest  boundaries  attained  by 

the  Roman  very  far  behind 

If  a  strong  solicitude  is  felt  to  put  an  end,  in  the 
bhortest  time  possible,  to  all  doubts  respecting  the  au- 
thority of  the  Christian  religion,  the  very  first  duty,  next 
to  that  of  imploring  sincerity  and  illumination  from 
Heaven,  is  to  study  the  works  of  this  author. 

From  the  article  on  Paley's  Sermons  we  extract  this 
sound  canon,  laid  down  in  pointing  out  what  he  deemed 
a  defect  in  these  discourses, — 

The  general  rule  for  preachers  will  always  continue  to 
be,  that  since  the  instructor  and  the  persons  instructed 
have  just  the  same  momentous  interest  in  the  concerns 
of  religion,  he  ought  to  exhibit  and  enforce  with  the 
utmost  zeal,  what  they  ought  to  receive  with  the  deepest 
emotions  of  conscience  and  the  most  earnest  aspirations 
for  the  divine  mercy.  Notwithstanding  the  seriousness 
of  these  sermons,  and  notwithstanding  he  may  disap- 
prove, on  account  of  its  formality,  the  method  of  always 
closing  religious  discourses  by  a  distinct  application  of 
the  subject  to  the  conscience  and  the  passions,  every 
pious  reader  will  feel  a  great  deficiency  of  the  requisite 
zeal,  on  the  part  of  the  preacher,  in  the  shortened  and 
inanimate  conclusions  of  these  discourses.  It  will  be 
felt  as  if  the  Christian  advocate  cared  not  how  soon  or 
how  tamely  he  dismissed  the  subject,  as  if  he  dismissed 
it  without  having  become  more  partial  to  it  while  nn- 
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folding  and  recommending  it,  aa  if  he  had  no  tendency 
to  fall  into  a  prolonged  expostnlation  in  its  favonr,  as  if 
he  had  no  expectation  that  his  discourse  should  produce 
any  effect,  and  as  if  he  felt  but  little  of  either  sadness  or 
indignation  to  think  it  would  fail. 

Some  readers  may  not  be  prepared  for  what  is  said 
below  upon  Paley»  though  we  apprehend  it  contains  in 
part  the  secret  of  Mr.  Foster's  admiration  of  this  eminent 
person,  the  warmth  of  whose  piety  has  been  sometimes 
questioned,  from  that  absence  of  any  thing  approaching 
to  mysticism,  which  distinguishes  CYen  his  most  devo- 
tional compositions. 

In  some  passages,  the  theory  of  the  divine  operations 
on  the  mind  appears  to  us  to  go  very  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  doctrine  denominated  Calvinistic,  particu- 
larly when  the  Doctor  adverts  to  the  sudden  conversion 
of  very  vncked  men.  On  this  topic  he  speaks  in  much 
stronger  terms  than  are  probably  ever  heard  from  the 
greater  number  of  the  pulpits  of  our  Established  Church; 
in  such  terms,  indeed,  as  from  any  other  man  would  be 
deemed  most  methodistical  and  fanatical.  He  expresses 
(and  every  page  of  the  book  bears  the  most  perfect  marks 
of  sincerity)  his  delight  and  his  thankfulness  to  Heaven, 
on  account  of  those  instances  of  a  sudden  change  of  mind 
and  character, — in  consequence,  perhaps  of  hearing  a 
sermon,  or  reading  a  passage  of  the  Bible,  or  hearing 
some  casual  observation, — ^which  many  official  divines 
are  attempting  to  scout,  in  language  of  ridicule  or  ran- 
eour,  as  the  f^aks  or  fancies  of  a  pernicious  enthusiasm. 
The  Doctor  had  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  true  philo- 
sopher, to  reject  an  important  class  of  facts  in  forming 
his  theory ;  and  too  littl«  of  the  bigot,  to  be  indignant 
that  notorious  sinners  should  become  devout  Christians 
and  virtuous  eitisens,beoause  they  became  so  in  the  mode 
and  the  precincts  of  Methodism. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  papers  in  these  volumes, 
as  elucidatory  of  some  of  the  writer's  peculiar  views,  is 
his  critique  on  Gillies's  Life  of  Whitefield.  He  sets  out 
by  stating  that  he  had  often  vainly  wished  that  a  philo- 
sophical Christian  had  written  a  life  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man.  After  indulging  in  some  latitude  of  specula- 
tion on  the  adequate  accomplishment  of  the  imagined 
task,  pointing  out  its  requirements  and  difficulties,  he 
thns  proceeds, — 

Such  a  biographer,  finding,  we  presume,  as  a  philoso- 
pher, a  vast  proportion  of  effect  beyond  what  could  be 
explained  by  the  talents  of  the  agent,  taken  at  their 
highest  possible  estimate,  and  combined  with  all  that 
could  be  deemed  favourable  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  would,  cu  a  Christian,  assign  as  the  paramount 
cause,  the  intervention  of  an  extraordinary  influence 
firom  Heaven,  giving  an  efficacy  to  the  operation  of  the 
human  agent,  incomparably  beyond  any  natural  power 
of  its  faculties  and  exertions.  And  indeed  what  would 
the  judgment  of  that  man  be  worth,  who,  even  viewing 
the  case  merely  as  a  philosopher,  should  fail  or  refuse  to 
recognize  a  divine  agency  in  the  change  of  a  mnltitude 
of  profane  and  wicked  men,  into  religions  and  virtuous 
ones,  by  means  so  simple  as  Whitefield's  plain  addresses 
to  their  dull  or  perverted  understandings,  their  insensible 
consciences,  and  their  depraved  passions  !  A  man  who 
professes  to  philosophize  on  human  nature,  ought  to  have 
some  way  of  accounting  for  such  facts,  when  brought 
before  him  on  competent  evidence,  and  in  great  numbers. 
And  what  a  laudable  philosophy  it  would  be,  that  should 
find  such  facts  to  be  quite  according  to  the  general 
principles,  and  the  ordinary  course  of  human  nature  1 
or,  acknowledging  them  not  to  be  so,  should  either  care- 
lessly attribute  them  to  chance,  or  should  virtually  re- 
vive, for  a  new  and  higher  application,  the  old  notion 
of  occult  qualities  ?  As  if  the  cast  off  rags  and  broken 
implements  of  antiquated  physics,  were  quite  good 
enough  for  the  service  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  morals, 
and  religion. 

These  slight  remarks  are  made  with  any  other  pur- 
pose in  the  world,  than  that  of  depreciating  the  endow- 


ments of  Whitefield.  While  regarding  his  po\7eis. 
strictly  intellectual,  as  all  discerning  readers  of  hU 
writings  must  do,  as  very  moderate ;  and  while  holdlDg, 
as  also  all  those  who  coincide  wiUi  Whitefield  in  rcUgicu 
faith  hold,  that  an  energy  indefinitely  superior  to  that 
of  any  or  all  the  powers  he  exerted,  was  evinced  in  tbe 
success  which  attended  him;  we  have  all  the  admirati&a 
which  it  can  seem  little  better  than  idly  gratutoss  to 
profess,  of  those  extraordinary  qualifications  which  be 
displayed  in  the  sacred  cause,  —  qualifications  which 
were  adapted,  even  according  to  the  common  principles 
of  human  nature,  to  excite  a  very  great  sensation.  Ac- 
cording to  tbe  testimony  of  all  his  hearers  that  have  left 
memorials  of  him,  or  that  still  survive  to  describe  hia, 
he  had  an  energy  and  happy  combination  of  the  psssionf, 
so  very  extraordinary  as  to  constitute  a  commandisf 
species  of  sublimity  of  chararter.  In  their  swell,  their 
fluctuations,  their  very  turbulence,  these  passions  » 
faithfully  followed  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  vrith 
such  irresistible  evidence  of  being  utterly  clear  of  lU 
design  of  oratorical  management,  that  they  bore  all  the 
dignity  of  the  subject  along  with  them,  and  never  ap- 
peared, in  their  most  ungovernable  emotions,  either  ex- 
travagant or  ludicrous  to  any  but  minds  of  the  coldei: 
or  profknest  order.  They  never,  like  the  Tioleat  ebulli- 
tions of  mere  temperament,  confounded  his  ideas,  bst  «b 
the  contrary,  had  the  effect  of  giving  those  idea£  a  dii- 
tinct  and  matchlessly  vivid  enouncement :  insomuch  tbt 
ignorant  and  half-barbarous  men  often  seemed,  in  i  way 
which  amazed  even  themselves,  to  understand  Christias 
truths  on  their  first  delivery.  Some  of  them  might  have 
heard,  and  they  had  heard  as  unmeaning  Bonndsjiiiuhr 
ideas  expressed  in  the  church  service ;  but  in  White- 
field's  preaching  they  seemed  to  strike  on  their  minds  is 
fire  and  light.  His  delivery,  if  that  could  be  spoken  of  as 
a  thing  distinguishable  fh>m  that  energy  which  inflanM 
his  whole  being,  was  confessedly  oratorical  in  tiiehigbest 
degree  of  the  highest  sense  of  tbe  term.  It  -nnei 
through  all  the  feelings,  and  gave  the  most  natuTal  and 
emphatic  expression  of  them  all.  He  bad,  besides, 
great  presence  of  mind  in  preaching,  and  the  atnost 
aptitude  to  take  advantage  of  attending  cireiimstaaeeij 
and  even  the  incidents  of  Uie  moment. 

His  display  of  unparalleled  energy  was  nnifbiimly  ac- 
oompanied  by  irresistible  evidence — ^in  tbe  perf^y  is- 
artificial  oharaeter  of  his  signs  of  passtoii— in  the  ex- 
hausting frequency  and  interminable  proaeention  of  Ui 
labours — ^in  the  courage  and  hazard  in  vrideh  eone  ef 
them  were  ventured  on — in  the  complete  reonAcialioo. 
which  such  a  course  plainly  involved,  of  all  Tiewial 
emolument  and  preferment — and  in  bis  forbearaaoe  t« 
jittempt,  to  any  material  extent,  any  thing  like  aa  o^ 
ganized  sectarian  system  of  oo-operation, — irrais^i 
evidence, that  his  uneeasiBgexertion,tli»t  his  persoasiflat, 
his  expostulations,  his  vehemenoe,  his  very  indigiatioa, 
were  all  inspirited  by  a  perfectly  genuine  and  nnqvcacb- 
able  zeal  for  the  Christian  cause,  and  tbe  eternal  wel&re 
of  men  ;  and  our  unhappy  nature  is  yet  not  so  Metff 
perverse,  but  that  this  vrill  always  malceagreat  impris- 
sion  on  the  multitude. 

Again,  it  was,  by  the  constitution  of  hnman  nature,  a 
great  luxury,  in  spite  of  the  pain,  to  have  tlie  miad  to 
roused  and  stimulated,  the  passions  ao  agitaAed.  Fisr 
the  sake  of  this,  even  religion,  evangelieal  reUgiost 
would  be  endured  for  a  little  whUe ;  and  great  numbei» 
who  were  inveigled  by  this  mere  love  of  strong  excite- 
ment to  endure  religion  a  little  while,  wer«  lapptly  » 
effectually  caught,  that  they  could  never  afterwards  ea- 
dure  life  without  religion. 

According  to  all  testimony,  the  mtnistry  of  tbe  na- 
tional church  vfas  at  that  time  generally  saeh  as  to  givv, 
with  respect,  at  least,  to  the  excitement  of  attcAtioB,  a 
tenfold  effect  to  the  preaching  of  Whitefield. 

Though  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  as  a  pbOosophinl 
Christian  essayist  Foster  occupies  loftier  ground  than  a; 
a  miscellaneous  reviewer,  we  cordially  welcome  these 
remains  as  a  valuable  addition  to  those  critical  writings 
which  expand  and  invigorate,  while  they  jmiify  o«r 
moral  and  intellectual  nature. 
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PoiUi€<U  Philoiophif,  By  Heiiry  Lord  Bronghuiiy 
F.&S.,  Member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France, 
Member  of  tbe  Rojral  Academy  of  Naples.  Part  III. 
Of  Democracy,  Mixed  Monarchy.  87o,pp.426.  Lon- 
don :  Charles  Knight,  &  Co. 

The  pnblication  of  this  Tolnme  completes  a  work  which 
will  long  remain  not  more  a  monnment  of  the  genins 
and  knowledge  of  its  author  than  of  his  unequalled  power 
and  facility  in  putting  an  immense  quantity  of  Man's 
highest  Work  through  his  hands.    If  Lord  Brougham's 
code  of  the  philoeophies  and  fomu  of  goTemment  should, 
from  a  combination  of  untoward  circumstances,  fail  to 
be  folly  appreciated  in  his  own  time,  it  is  not  less  cer- 
tain, that  it  will  form  the  text-book,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  directory  of  all  future  statesmen,  whether 
of  this  eonntry  or  foreign  nations.    The  subject  matter 
of  the  present  Tolume,  Democraey  and  Mixed  Monarchy, 
most  render  it  the  most  important  of  the  series,  inde- 
pendently of  the  universal  knowledge  displayed,  and  the 
copiousness  and  richness  of  the  illustrations  brought  to 
bear  upon  it. Feudal  aristocracies  and  pure  despo- 
tisms hiTe  not  fkllen  to  pieces  in  Europe  to  be  built  up  in 
America.    The  tendencies  of  every  civilized  community 
are  highly  democratic,  hence  the  interest  of  the  discus- 
sions here  raised  upon  Representative  and  Democratic 
forms  of  government.     Though  Lord  Broogham's  work 
concerns  all  mankind,  much  of  the  present  portion  of  it 
bears  an  especial  reference  to  our  own  institutions.    On 
the  deficiencies  of  our  representative  system  he  has  pro- 
mulgated much  sound  doctrine,  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
Ueniy  Brougham.    Of  this,  limited  as  is  our  space,  we 
mnst  lay  before  oor  readers  two  pithy  passages.    The 
iirst  is  on  the  qualification  test  of  our  electoral  system. 

Tbe  exclusion  which  our  test  effects  of  some  most 
meritorious  and  valuable  memJ>er8of  society,  is  a  grievous 
evil,  and  affords  a  very  strong  objection  to  it.  All  lodgers 
and  boarders,  all  who  have  no  house  of  their  own,  are 
excluded  from  the  borough  representation.  The  most 
ingeniooB  artisans  ;  the  men  whose  expertness  and  in- 
dostry  are  tbe  props  of  our  commercial  greatness ;  almost 
all  who  have  carried  the  arts  to  so  great  perfection  as 
rirals  the  finest  performances  of  any  age  or  country  ;  the 
whole  body  of  our  mercantile  navy,  of  those  whose  lives 
are  spent  in  driving  our  vast  commerce,  braving  all 
dangers  by  their  firmness,  and  overcoming  all  difficulties 
by  their  matchless  skill ;  most  of  our  literary  and  scientific 
men,  of  those  whose  unwearied  labours  illustrate  their 
country  and  adorn  their  age,  and  elevate  their  race — 
all  are  disfranchised  by  a  law  formed  for  the  avowed 
porpose  of  drawing  the  line  between  ignorance  and  in- 
telligence. No  doubt  it  does  draw  the  Une,  and  it  leaves 
information  on  the  excluded  coast. 

But  there  is  a  very  serious  objection  to  any  qualifica- 
tion which  depends  on  property  alone.  If,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  it  is  low,  no  test  is  afforded  of  respecta- 
bility ;  and  if  it  is  too  high,  vast  numbers  are  excluded. 
In  truth,  the  low  qualification  which  admits  the  greater 
Domber,  is  wholly  objectionable  on  the  principle  upon 
which  alone  all  such  tests  rest;  and  it  either  should  be 
much  higher,  when  it  would  create  an  oligarchy — or  it 
shoold  1^  much  lower,  when  it  would  cease  to  be  a 
qualification  at  all  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  The 
mischief  of  &  low  qualification  is  not  to  be  denied  or  got 
over.  It  creates  a  set  of  men  in  every  place,  limited  in 
namber,  who  have  the  sole  possession  of  the  elective 
right,  and  who  are  thus  set  up  as  marks  singled  out  for 
the  arts  of  the  dealer  in  corruption.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  expect  that  any  legislative  measure  or  any 
judicial  severity  will  ever  apply  an  effectual  cure  to  this 
erying  eviL  As  long  as  the  place  of  representative  is 
an  object  of  all  men's  ambition,  many  wealthy  persons 
will  seek  it  by  means  of  bribery  ;  and  their  zealous 
friends  will  bribe  where  themselves  might  be  disposed 
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to  reftise  an  honour  so  purchased.  As  long  as  the  neatis 
of  corruption  are  possessed,  and  are  thus  applied,  small 
constituencies  will  be  the  victims  of  the  temptations 
afforded  ;  and  the  only  real  remedy  is  greatly  extending 
the  number  of  voters,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  greatly 
increasing  the  size  of  the  electoral  districts  into  which 
the  country  is  divided.  If  we  retain  a  superstitious 
veneration  for  the  names  of  those  districts  ;  if  we  cannot 
bear  to  see  a  new  division  of  the  kingdom  for  political 
purposes  ;  if  our  old  local  associations  are  too  powerful 
to  suffer  the  outrage  of  such  changes — it  is  all  very  well, 
and  we  gratify  our  romantic  feelings  ;  but  then,  let  us 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  price  which  we  pay  for  this 
sentimental  indulgence ;  it  is  the  perpetuation  of  the 
most  corrupt  practices  by  which  a  free  people  can  be 
debased  and  degraded ;  and  the  spreading  of  an  immora- 
lity so  glaring,  that  the  lovers  of  liberty  itself  are  fain 
to  doubt  whether  popular  government  may  not  really  be 
bought  too  dear  at  such  a  cost  as  the  sacrifice  of  public 
virtue. 

It  deserves  to  be  flirther  considered  by  those  who  are 
so  friendly  to  exclusion,  and  so  desirous  of  '^  vralking  in 
the  old  paths,"  that  qualifications  are  an  invention  of 
after  times,  having  had  no  place  in  the  original  consti- 
tution of  this  country,  or  indeed  of  any  country  which 
early  in  the  feudal  history  adopted  the  system  of  general 
assemblies. 

Our  next  extract  may  tend  to  allay  the  alarms  of  those 
who  affect  to  see  only  anarchy  and  confusion  as  the  con- 
sequences of  any  important  extension  of  the  suffrage,  or 
of  universal  suffrage. 

What  then  is  the  advantage  of  a  legitimate  kind 
sought  for  in  a  qualification,—  and  honestly  sought  for, 
— not  for  the  purpose  of  individually  aiding  the  schemes 
of  the  other  orders,  but  of  fairiy  working  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  government  I  It  is  confined  to  these  two 
particulars,  the  securing  a  better  choice  of  representa- 
tives, and  the  preventing  corruption.  The  former  con- 
sideration depends  upon  our  distrust  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  at  large  ;  the  latter  upon  our  distrust  of 
their  virtue  ;  and  both  upon  our  distrust  of  the  infiuenoe 
which  the  more  intelligent,  more  virtuous  classes  can 
exercise  over  the  inferior  members  of  society.  As  for 
the  pretence  that  confusion  or  riot  or  any  kind  of  dis- 
order, or  even  the  least  inconvenience  could  result  from 
the  utmost  extension  of  the  franchise,  no  one  can  now 
affect  to  be  infioenced  by  it.  The  representative  prin- 
ciple at  once  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  such  mis- 
chief, because  it  enables  us  to  subdivide  the  voters  in 
any  degree  required  by  the  convenience  of  the  public. 
Let  us  therefore  consider  the  only  real  advantages  as- 
cribed to  the  qualification,  a  good  choice  of  representa- 
tives, and  a  check  to  corruption. 

Some  reasoners  have  assumed  that  if  all  the  people 
were  to  elect,  the  classes  who  are  without  any  property, 
being  the  most  numerous,  would  overpower  the  proprie^ 
tary  classes,  and  return  representatives  who  would  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  property,  throw  all  public  burdens 
upon  its  owners,  perhaps  decree  its  confiscation  and 
division.  This  assumes  first  a  grosser  degree  of  igno- 
rance and  thoughtlessness  than  can  well  be  supposed  in 
the  people  of  any  civilized  community,  who  must  know 
that  the  only  security  of  society,  and  the  best  security 
for  the  labourers  themselves,  arises  from  the  security  of 
proprietary  rights.  But  it  also  assumes  that  there  is  to 
be  a  union  of  the  working  classes  all  over  the  country  in 
order  to  return  this  majority.  Then  if  they  are  likely 
to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  indirectly  effecting  the 
confiscation  of  property,  why  do  they  not  now  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  upon  it  directly  I  For  as- 
suredly they  possess  this  power  in  every  country,  and 
yet  in  none  is  there  any  more  alarm  felt  respecting  such 
a  measure,  than  there  is  an  apprehension  of  the  horses 
in  the  country  combining  to  kick,  or  the  oxen  to  gore 
men  to  death.  —  Again,  the  argument  assumes  that  the 
other  orders  of  the  state  are  to  remain  passive  spectators 
of  the  measures  of  spoliation,  and  neither  to  exert  them- 
selves before  they  are  adopted,  nor  to  reject  them  after- 
wards when  they  are  presented  for  their  acceptance.— 
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Lastly,  the  ajgament  aflBaaw  that  wealth,  nnk^talente, 
learning,  virtae,  are  to  have  no  inflaence  whatever  in 
determining  the  choice  of  the  common  people,  who  are 
■apposed  to  he  so  inferior  in  all  these  qualities,  and  who 
assuredly  are  so  in  some  of  them ;  whereas  many  persons 
haye  fears  of  a  totally  diilbrent  kind,  and  dread  their 
heing  too  much  under  the  sway  of  their  superiors.  I 
well  rememher,  when  I  said  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford 
that  his  zeal  for  Parliamentary  Reform  was  all  the  more 
creditable  to  him  because  it  was  so  disinterested,  he 
haring  then  four  close  seats  and  two  others  which  were 
almost  secure  :  *<  Not  so  very  disinterested,"  was  his 
reply ;  ^  for  I  doubt  not  I  should  influence  the  return  of 
ft  considerably  greater  number  of  members  if  the  snffhigo 
was  uniyersal"— which,  howeyer,  he  did  not  altogether 
approve.  The  truth  is  that  the  alarms  of  those  who  ex- 
pect a  new  set  of  men  to  be  chosen  were  the  whole 
people  instead  of  a  sixth  part  of  them,  as  at  present, 
represented  in  Parliament,  are  founded  upon  a  profound 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  relations  in  which 
men  stand  to  each  other  in  every  social  systenu 

A  Tolnme,  announced  as  forthcoming  at  Christmas,  Is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  application  of  the  principles  unfolded 
in  Lord  Brougham's  system,  to  the  several  constitutions 
of  Qreat  Britain,  Franoe,  America,  and  the  Netherlands. 

JSMsyt  on  Natural  Hidory,  ehiefy  Ornithology.  By 
Charles  Waterton,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Wanderings  in 
South  America."  Second  Series.  With  a  Continua- 
tion of  the  Autobiography  of  the  Author.  Fcap  Oc- 
tavo. Pp.  330.  With  Frontispiece.  London :  Long- 
man &  Co, 

The  benevolent  object  of  this  publication  ought  to  dis- 
arm criticism,  although  it  gave  room  for  captious  re- 
mark. The  gatheriugs  are  published  as  a  voluntary  do- 
nation to  the  widow  of  the  author's  friend,  the  late  Mr. 
Loudon.  After  the  lapse  of  years,  we  find  Mr.  Water- 
ton  as  eccentric,  humorous,  kindly,  and  opinionative  as 
ever;  as  firm  a  believer  in  the  virtues  of  the  Wourali 
poison,  and  the  miracles  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  as  de- 
voted an  admirer  of  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  he  was  edu- 
cated ;  and  as  humane  and  crotchety  as  before.  What- 
ever we  mfty  think  of  the  Uquefootion  of  the  blood  of  St. 
Januarins,  which,  while  in  Naples  in  1840,  Mr.  Water- 
ton  spent  eight  hours  in  watching  and  testing,  hydro- 
phobia is  so  frightfol  a  malady,  that  whatever  offers 
either  remedy  or  mitigation,  and  is  recommended  by  a 
trustworthy  man,  ought  to  be  foirly  tried ;  sad  we  hope 
that,  on  this  head,  Mr.  Waterlonti  earnest  entreaties  for 
a  ftdr  trial  will  be  attended  to  by  medical  practitioners. 

This  work  commences  with  a  continuation  of  the  au- 
thor's autobiography,  replete  with  characteristic  traits, 
and  those  idiosynerades  of  which  Bfr.  Waterton  has  a 
oompetent  shaie.  Tht  remainder  of  the  volume  is  made 
up  of  sketches  of  natural  history,  and  particularly  of  or- 
nithology, by  one  enthusiastically  devoted  to  this  branch 
of  the  science.  The  autobiography  contains  many  racy 
passages,  and,  perhaps,  some  alloy  of  what  irreverent 
persons  might  call  twaddle.  But,  among  the  sketches, 
things  wni  be  found  adapted  to  every  taste.  We  leave 
the  miracles  of  Prince  Hohenlohe  to  those  who  are  cu- 
rious in  such  matters ;  the  greater  miracle  to  us  beiug 
the  condition  of  mind  which  they  indicate  in  their  be- 
lievers. 

Our  extracts  must  be  of  &  very  miscellaneous  kind. 
The  following  classical  passage  occurs  in  a  description 
of  the  author's  recent  sojourn  in  Rome. 

As  you  enter  Rome  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo  a  little 
on  your  right,  is  the  great  slaughter-house,  with  a  flue 
stream  of  water  running  through  it.  It  is  probably  in- 
ferior to  none  in  lUly  for  an  extensive  plan,  and  for 


judidoos  arrangements.  Here  some  ssvea  sr  o^i 
hundred  pigs  are  kiUed  on  every  Friday  daring  tibe 
winter  season.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  dexterity  with 
which  they  are  despatched.  About  thirty  of  these  U^b 
and  fat  black  pigs  are  driven  into  a  commodioai  pen, 
followed  by  three  or  four  men,  each  with  a  shup  skewer 
in  his  hand,  bent  at  one  end,  in  order  that  it  nuy  be 
used  with  advantage.  On  entering  the  pen  these  pa« 
formers,  who  put  you  vastly  in  mind  of  assassins,  luke 
a  rush  at  the  hogs,  each  seizing  one  by  the  leg,  amid  s 
general  yell  of  horror  on  the  part  of  the  vietisu.  Whilst 
tiie  hog  and  the  man  are  struggling  on  the  ground,  the 
latter,  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  pushes  his  skewer 
betwixt  the  fore  leg  and  the  body,  quite  into  the  heait, 
and  there  gives  it  a  turn  or  two.  The  pig  can  rise  no 
more,  but  screams  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  expirWi 
This  process  is  continued  till  they  are  all  despatched, 
the  brutes  sometimes  rolling  over  the  butchers,  sad 
sometimes  the  butchers  over  the  brutes,  with  a  je]% 
enough  to  stun  one's  ears.  In  the  meantime,  theeczesBi 
become  fainter  and  fainter,  and  then  all  is  nlenee  on  flu 
death  of  the  last  pig.  A  cart  is  in  attendance ;  the  eu^ 
casses  are  lifted  into  it,  and  it  prooeeds  thros^h  tin 
street,  leaving  one  or  more  dead  hogs  at  the  doon  if 
the  different  pork  shops.  No  blood  appears  ontwardi;, 
nor  is  the  internal  hemorrhage  px^udieial  to  the  siei^ 
for  Rome  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  flavour  of  her 
bacon,  or  in  the  soundness  of  her  hams. 

We  are  not  so  ultra-protestant  as  to  cavU  at  tbe  Ro- 
manist practice  of  statedly  blessing  domestic  smiBs)i, 
defended  by  Mr.  Waterton.  Like  many  other  Bobu 
Catholic  usages,  it  breathes  refined  humanity.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  conceive  that  any  one  earn  feel  the  true  f^ 
of  Bnms's  address  of  the  old  farmer,  on  New-yeaf  imon- 
ing,  to  his  ''  Auld  Mare,  Maggy,"  and  object  to  tbk 
The  only  question  is,  Do  the  priests  make  gain  by  it  ^ 
are  the  benedictions  purchased  ? 

I  had  long  looked  for  the  arrival  of  the  day  in  which 
the  Roman  beasts  of  burden  receive  a  public  besidie- 
tion.  Notwithstanding  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  thii 
annual  ceremony  by  many  a  thoughtless  and  censorieii 
traveller,  I  had  figured  in  my  own  mind  a  csrenesy 
holy  in  itself,  and  of  no  small  importanee  to  the  peepie 
at  large.  ^  Benedicite,  omnes  bestisB  et  peoora,D«BiBO  I' 
I  eonoeived  that  the  blessing  would  ensure  to  thcM  peer 
dumb  animals  a  better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  bis 
than  they  might  otherwise  receive ;  and  the  calUai  vpa 
our  kind  Creator  to  give  his  benedlotion  to  a  hiiiii 
which,  by  one  fiUse  step,  or  an  unruly  moveaeBt,  wi^ 
endanger  the  life  of  its  rider,  appeared  to  me  sa  set  ic- 
plete  with  Christian  prudence.  I  recalled  to  my  suid 
the  incessant  and  horrible  curses  which  our  riUsii 
urchins  vent  against  their  hauling  hones  on  the  bub 
of  the  Bamsley  canal.  This  aqueoua  line  of  oemBeiee 
passes  close  by  my  porter's  lodges ;  and  as  the  lint  lock 
is  only  a  short  distance  fh>m  them,  the  horrid  din  of 
curses  commences  there,  and  is  kept  up  by  thess  yoog 
devils  incarnate  from  week  to  vreek  (Sundays  wi  ex- 
cepted) with  the  most  perfect  impunity. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  on  which  the  beasts  of  disagM 
and  burden  were  to  receive  a  benediction  from  the  hsM 
of  a  priest  at  the  door  of  St  Anthony's  church.  Tbe  tm 
shone  brightly,  and  the  scene  was  truly  exhilarstisfr 
Every  horse,  and  mule,  and  ass,  was  decked  out  Ksspta- 
did  colours,  and  in  trappings  eomepondiBg  with  thi 
means  of  their  owners,  whose  faces  bespoke  the  j^  <f 
their  hearts,  and  whose  orderly  conduct,  at  oaoe  pn- 
claimed  the  religious  feeling  which  had  brought  thea  Is 
the  place.  When  the  animals  had  received  the  bese- 
diction,  they  passed  onwards  with  their  masters,  to  as^ 
room  for  those  behind  them  ;  and  this  was  the  order  « 
the  day,  untU  the  last  blessing  upon  the  last  saiasl 
brought  the  exhibition  to  a  close. 

As  this  scene  of  primeval  piety  was  going  on,  so  Esg* 
lish  gentleman,  with  whom  I  had  a  slight  acquatntssei, 
and  who  was  standing  by  my  side,reBiarked  that  he  mi 
tired  with  looking  at  such  a  scene  of  snperstitieBf  mj. 
<"  If  it  be  foUy,"  said  I,  in  answer  to  his  remark,  "i* 
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give  »  hltmag  to  an  aaiiBal  in  one  shnpo,  it  is  certainly 
foil/  to  pronoimoe  »  benediction  npen  an  animal  under 
another.  And  still  we  all  do  this  in  England,  and  in 
9mj  otlicr  Christian  conntry.  Where  is  the  well- 
ngilsted  fSuoily  which,  on  sitting  down  to  a  leg  of 
boiled  mutton  and  caper  saace,  does  not  beg  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God  upon  it,  through  the  month  of  the 
muter  of  the  house,  or  by  the  ministry  of  a  clergyman, 
if  present  1  '  Benedieite,  omnia  opera  Domini,  Domi- 
no !'  Who  ever  thinks  of  cutting  up  a  young  roasting- 
pi|,  immened  in  deUcions  grayy,  and  hot  from  the 
kitchen,  without  asking  a  bleMing  on  it !— '  Bless  ns,  O 
Lonli  and  these  thy  gilts  1"» 

We  had  sn  idea  that  the  Neapolitan  goYemment  had 
intaidieted  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  liquefaction  of 
the  blood  of  St.  Jannarios ;  that  eren  Popish  Chris- 
tendom was  beoome  too  old  for  it.  But  this  must  either 
hiTe  been  a  mistake,  or  else  the  miracle  has  been  re- 
vived with  greater  eeht  than  oyer.  Of  the  following 
narreUons  relaii<m9  we  haye  only  to  say  that  our  belief 
in  Kr.  Waterton's  entire  good  £uth  is  implicit. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  in  the  year  1840,  accom- 
panied by  my  two  sisters-in-law.  Miss  Edmonstone  and 
Miss  Helen  Edmonstone,  and  my  little  boy,  we  arrived 
at  the  cathedral,  and  entered  it  just  as  the  great  clock 
wu  striking  a  quarter  past  eight  of  the  morning. 
Thfoofb  die  kindness  of  Father  Sorentinoy  of  the  So- 
oetj^JasQStand  through  that  of  the  learned  Abb^ 
Bianchi,  we  were  shown  into  most  adyantageous  places. 

A  short  time  before  the  phial  which  contains  the 
blood  of  St.  Januarius  was  taken  out  of  the  chapel  de- 
feated to  him,  in  order  to  be  placed  upon  the  high  altar 
lathe  cathedral,  all  the  people  Joined  in  repeating  the 
Litany  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  in  reciting  aloud  seye- 
ral  other  prayers.  When  these  were  finished,  the  silver 
bast  of  the  saint  was  taken  from  the  chapel  in  solemn 
and  imposing  procession,  and  was  put  upon  the  high 
iltar.  High  mass  was  then  performed,  whilst  the  entire 
cathedral  was  densely  filled  with  people.  At  the  ter- 
Bioation  of  high  mass,  the  phial  containing  the  blood 
was  carried  by  one  of  the  canons  into  the  body  of  the 
cathedral,  in  order  that  every  person  present  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  blood  and  of  kissing  the 
pbial,  should  he  feel  inclined  to  do  so.  There  were  two 
phials,  a  large  one  containing  the  blood  as  it  had  fiowed 
from  the  wounds  of  the  martyr  at  his  execution,  and  a 
smaller  one  containing  his  blood  mixed  with  sand,  just 
u  it  had  been  taken  from  the  ground  on  which  it  had 
&I]en.  TlieM  two  phials  were  enclosed  in  a  very  strong 
and  be&otifnlly  ornamented  case  of  silver  and  glass.  I 
kissed  this  ease,  and  had  a  most  satisfactory  opportu- 
nHy  of  seeing  the  blood  in  its  solid  state.  Thousands 
of  people,  in  all  ranks  of  life,  from  the  prince  to  the 
heggar,  had  the  same  opportunity  vrith  myself  of  wit- 
M»ing  the  blood  in  its  solid  st^te  ;  and  the  canon  who 
|»ld  the  case  as  I  was  looking  most  intently  at  it,  turned 
it  over  and  over  many  times,  to  prove  to  us  that  the 
blood  was  not  liquid ;  and  as  he  did  this,  he  only  touched 
the  case  with  the  extremities  of  his  fingers. 

1  onght  to  have  mentioned  above,  that  so  soon  as  high 
lun  had  terminated,  a  number  cf  females  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  sanctuary.  This  was  a  kind  of  heredi- 
tsry  right,  claimed  and  possessed  by  their  families  time 
ont  of  mind,  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  that  of 
St.  Jannarius.  These  privileged  women  recited  aloud 
the  Litany  of  the  blessed  Virgin  ;  and  they  sent  up  other 
fervent  prayers  to  Heaven,  accompanied  with  the  most 
extraordinary  gesticulations  that  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceited. Strangers  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
Italian  language,  and  who  do  not  enter  into  the  fervour 
pecasioned  by  a  scene  like  this,  have  sometimes  taken  it 
into  their  heads  that  these  females  are  actually  abusing 
the  saint  for  not  allowing  his  blood  to  liquefy  so  soon  as 
they  could  wish.  But  this  is  a  false  surmise  on  their 
P^rt.  I  was  close  to  the  females  at  the  time  that  they 
were  praying  most  fervently,  and  I  heard  neither  threat 
nor  abuse  ;  all  appeared  excessive  deyotional  fervour  on 
their  parts. 


At  one  o'cloek,  p.m.  by  my  watch,  no  symptoms  what- 
ever  of  a  change  in  the  blood  had  occurred.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  people  had  already  left  the  cathedral,  so  thai 
I  found  the  temperature  of  the  place  considerably 
lowered. 

Precisely  at  a  quarter  before  two  in  the  afternoon  the 
blood  suddenly  and  entirely  liquefied.  The  canon  who 
held  the  case  passed  dose  by  me,  and  afforded  me  a 
most  favourable  opportunity  of  accompanying  him  close 
up  to  the  high  alt>^,  where  I  kissed  the  phial,  and 
joined  my  humble  prayers  to  those  of  the  multitude  who 
were  blessing  and  praising  Almighty  God  for  this  signal 
mark  of  his  ftvour  in  the  stupendous  miracle  which  had 
Just  taken  place. 

I  kissed  the  phial  again  an  hour  after  this,  and  again 
at  the  expiration  of  another  hour,  and  so  on,  making  in 
all  five  times,  an  hour  always  intervening  betwixt  each 
devotional  salutation.  By  means  of  these  repeated  in- 
spections of  the  blood,  I  saw  thai  it  remained  in  its 
liquid  state  without  any  apparent  tendency  to  congela- 
tion, although  the  temperature  of  the  cathedral  had 
abated  much  by  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  which  hour 
I  kissed  the  phial  for  the  last  time  that  day.  I  had  been 
in  the  cathedral  for  more  than  eight  hours  without  once 
leaving  it ;  and  I  had  watched  with  intense  interest 
every  thing  that  had  taken  place  on  the  occasion.  This 
was  on  the  19th  of  September  ;  and  on  the  23d  of  the 
same  month  I  visited  the  cathedral  again,  betwixt  the 
hours  of  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  just  after  high  mass 
had  been  performed  at  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  St 
Januarius.  I  examined  the  blood  most  minutely ;  it 
formed  one  solid  lump,  and  was  quite  immovable,  as 
the  canon  turned  the  reliquary  up  and  dovm  and  sideways 
before  my  face.  There  vnts  no  favour  shown.  The 
poorest  man  in  the  cathedral  had  an  equal  opportunity  of 
approaching  the  relic,  and  of  inspecting  it,  with  the 
Queen  Dowager  herself,  who  was  there.  The  blood 
liquefied  a  few  minutes  before  ten  o'clock,  and  I  ex- 
amined it  repeatedly  in  its  liquid  state  with  the  same 
attention  which  I  had  shown  to  it  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  19th. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  has  struck  me 
so  forcibly  as  this  occurrence.  Every  thing  else  in  the 
shape  of  adventures  now  appears  to  me  to  be  trivial  and 
of  no  amount.  I  here  state,  in  the  most  unqualified 
manner,  my  firm  conviction  that  the  liquefaction  of 
the  blood  of  St.  Jannarius  is  miraculous  beyond  the  sha- 
dow of  a  doubt.  Were  I  to  conceal  this  my  conviction  tnm 
ib»  public  eye,  I  should  question  the  soundness  of  both 
my  head  and  heart,  and  charge  my  pen  with  arrant 
cowardice. 

The  work  contains  many  separate  sketches ;  as,  The 
Combat  between  Two  Hares;  The  Swan;  The  Wren,  The 
Hedge-Sparxowy  and  The  Robin ;  and  The  Projected 
Banishment  of  the  Books  flrom  Scotland,  which  form 
delightful  reading  for  young  persons.  Our  closing  ex- 
tract must,  however,  be  of  a  more  serious  kind :  it  is 
one  which  does  honour  to  our  author's  heart. 

Ornithology,  when  divested  of  hard  names  and  a  crab- 
bed system,  is  an  easy  and  pleasant  study.  Formerly, 
there  were  abundant  opportunities  of  enjoying  this  fas- 
cinating pursuit  on  the  common  lands  which  our  provi- 
dent ancestors  had  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  public  in 
every  town  and  village  of  England.  As  these  common 
lands,  by  a  most  ill-judged  policy,  became  private  pro- 
perty, the  field  naturalist  was  robbed  of  his  rights  vrith 
the  rest  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  If  the  present  rage  for 
enclosures  shall  continue  to  receive  the  countenance  of 
our  Parliament,  we  may  soon  bid  adieu  for  ever  to  the 
valuable  privileges]  which  the  waste  lands  of  England 
have  hitherto  afibrded  to  the  public. 

In  my  own  immediate  neighbourhood  there  still  re- 
mains a  spacious  common  for  the  public  good.  It  is 
beautifhl  in  nature's  wildest  charms.  On  the  lower  part 
of  it  there  is  a  noble  extent  of  gorse  or  whins,  not  **  un- 
profitably  gay"  to  the  ardent  naturalist ;  for  he  has  It 
in  his  power  to  come  hither  and  enjoy  the  sight  of  many 
species  of  British  birds,  some  of  which  are  not  to  N 
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found  in  the  encloBed  Ift&dB  of  the  neighbourhood.  As 
there  is  now  a  plan  on  foot  to  procure  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  enclosure  of  this  sweet  common,  I  have 
caused  to  be  printed,  and  to  be  distributed  gratis,  a  few 
obserrations  to  put  the  public  on  their  guard.  The  good 
people  of  Wakefield  haye  expressed  l^emselyes  highly 
eatisfied  with  my  feeble  attempt  to  serve  their  cause. 

As  natural  history  is  too  much  interested  not  to  put 
her  yeto  to  the  proposed  enclosure,  I  make  bold  to  offer 
to  the  public  at  large  my  recent  little  publication,  with 
a  faint  hope  that  it  may  operate  in  some  degree  to  re- 
tard the  enclosure  of  the  few  commons  which  still  remain 
to  us.  Eyery  enclosure  of  such  lauds  is  a  serious  loss  to 
the  field  naturalist,  who  has  no  land  of  his  own  whereon 
to  correct  the  errors  which  he  will  unayoidably  imbibe 
in  his  researches  for  information  within  the  precincts  of 
his  own  closet. 

^  HEATH  COMMON. 

**  Wakefield,— once  Merry  Wakefield  !—why  art  thou 
60  no  longer !  What  envious  hand  hath  smote  thee, 
and  changed  thy  garland  of  roses  into  one  of  rue  and 
wormwood  !  Formerly  thy  fair  face  must  have  beamed 
with  many  smiles  ;  for  thou  wert  known  throughout  the 
land,  by  the  name  of '  Merry  Wakefield.' 

**  And  very  merry  must  have  been  thy  days  :  for  thy 
merchants  were  prosperous,  thy  people  happy,  and  thy 
prison  empty  ;  ay,  so  empty,  that  time  was  when  not 
the  single  captive  could  be  found  within  its  walls.  There 
was  Westgate  Common  open  to  thy  people  and  to  all 
the  world  besides,  and  the  Outwood  too  :  and  here  it 
yras  that  thy  merry  sons  and  daughters  came  to  dance, 
and  sing,  and  to  drive  dull  care  away.  But  these  once- 
famed  rural  haunts  for  mirth  and  glee  are  now  no  longer 
thine  :  the  iron  hand  of  private  interest  fell  heavy  on 
them  ;  and  they  were  lost  to  thee  for  ever.  Oh,  how 
cruel  and  unjust  it  was,  to  sever  from  thee  those  de- 
lightful walks  which  the  foresight  and  good  sense  of  our 
ancestors  had  apportioned  for  .thy  weQare  and  left  at 
thy  command  I 

^  All,  all  is  now  changed  for  the  worse  :  and  sad  and 
sorrowfVil  have  the  scenes  become,  which  were  once  so 
bright  and  joyous  :  and  woful  is  the  appearance  of  the 
avenues  which  lead  to  once  Merry  Wakefield. 

"  On  one  of  them  there  firowns  a  Bastile  so  huge  and 
terrible,  and  so  appalling  with  solitary  cells,  that  in 
yiewing  it  the  soul  of  man  recoils  within  him,  and  he 
begins  to  doubt  if  he  is  in  a  Christian  country.  Things 
were  not  so  in  the  gone-by  days  of  once  Merry  Wake- 
field. 

^  On  another  is  seen  a  widely  spreading  structure, 
peopled  by  those  whom  sorrow,  and  misfortune,  and 
want,  and  wretchedness,  have  deprived  of  the  choicest 
gift  of  Heaven  to  man.  We  read  in  their  countenances 
the  mournful  history  of  their  sad  destiny,  and  we  fancy 
that  we  can  hear  them  say,  *  You  would  have  seen  no 
sights  so  sorrowful  as  these  in  the  gone-by  days  of  once 
Merry  Wakefield.' 

''On  a  third  avenue  we  behold  unsightly  piles  of 
buildings, — granaries  high  and  spacious, — but  the  work- 
ings of  which  are  diametrically  the  reverse  of  those 
erected  by  benevolent  Joseph  in  ancient  B^pt.  And 
in  passing  over  Calder's  Bridge,  we  see  a  gem  of  olden 
architecture,  now  mouldering  into  dust,  unheeded  and 
untenanted,  and  with  its  windows  broken.  'Tis  said  to 
have  been  endowed  for  mass,  for  the  souls  of  the  slain, 
at  the  great  battle  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  years 
ago  it  served  as  a  counting-house  ;  but  probably  the 
pressure  of  the  times  drove  the  buyers  and  sellers  from 
its  polluted  walls,  which  were  kept  so  pure  and  bright 
in  the  gone-by  days  of  once  Merry  Wakefield. 

"  Wakefield,— once  Merry  Wakefield  !— these  sadin- 
noyations  too  plainly  tell  us  that  all  is  not  right  within 
thee.  But  thy  cup  of  sorrow  is  not  yet  filled  up  ;  ano- 
ther bereavement  still  awaits  thee,  and  it  will  be  a  final 
blow  to  the  few  remaining  rural  sports  which  are  now 
within  thy  reach.  Heath  Common  is  to  be  enclosed  I 
Then  adieu,  a  long  and  last  adieu,  to  thy  delightful 
walks  and  rides,  and  manly  games,  on  the  ever-enchant- 
ing wilds  of  Heath  Common  ;  thy  unrestricted,  undis- 
turbed sojourn,  time  out  of  mind.     And  when  the  fatal 


day  of  its  enclosure  shall  have  dawned  upon  thee,  ay, 
once  Merry  Wakefield,  say,  what  is  to  become  of  % 
fifteen  thousand  people,  who  will  not  have  a  yard  of 
public  land  remaining,  whereon  to  recover  that  health 
of  frame,  and  vigour  of  the  mind  so  apt  to  be  enfeebled 
when  debarred  £rom  the  advantage  of  rural  air  and  pas- 
time! 

Medals  of  Creation ;  or.  First  Lessons  in  Gedoif^f  and  i« 
the  study  of  Organic  Remains.  WUk  nnuterom  Ulu- 
trations.  By  Gideon  Algernon  Mantell,  LLD^ 
F.R.S.  Author  of  the  Wonders  of  GMlogy,  &C.,  in 
2  yols.  fcp.  Svo.  pp.  1016.  London:  Henry  G.  Bohi. 
The  quaint  title  of  Medals  of  Creation^  as  applied  to 
fossil  remains,  is  apt  and  significant.  The  book,  which 
is  a  kind  of  grammar  of  the  science  of  Geology,  a  re- 
markable for  clear  arrangement,  and  for  ihe  qoantit  j  of 
exact  information  which  it  comprehends.  Dr.  ManteD 
proposed  to  himself  a  threefold  object.  In  the  fint 
place,  to  present  such  an  epitome  of  Palfeontology,or 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  fossil  remains  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  as  shaU  enable  the  in- 
telligent reader  fhlly  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
principal  discoveries  in  modem  geology,  and  the  method 
of  investigating  natural  phenomena,  by  which  such  highij 
interesting  and  unexpected  results  have  been  obtained. 
Secondly,  to  assist  the  o<^eetor  in  hia  seardi  for  ergasie 
remains — direct  attention  to  those  objects  which  p»- 
sess  the  highest  interest,  and  are  especially  deserrisg  of 
accurate  examination — instruct  him  in  the  art  of  derel- 
oping  and  preserving  the  speoimeaa  he  may  diecovcr; 
and  point  out  the  means  to  bo  pursnod,  fmr  ascettaiiung 
their  nature,  and  their  relation  to  existing  axunais  or 
plants.  Thirdly,  to  place  before  the  student  a  familiar 
exposition  of  the  elementary  principles  of  Palteontoleg;, 
based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  fimcsiow 
of  vegetable  and  animal  organization;  exeite  in  his  misd 
a  desire  for  farther  information,  and  prepate  him  for 
the  perusal  and  study  of  works  of  a  far  higher  order  thao 
these  unpretending  volumes ;  and  point  out  the  soozccs 
from  which  the  required  instruction  may  be  derived. 

These  are  large  conditions;  but  we  yentore  to  think 
that  Dr.  Mantell  has  completely  fulfilled  them.  It  is 
not,  however,  in  our  power  to  f^imish  any  adequate  pnd 
from  the  work  itself  of  how  satisfactorily  his  design  has 
been  accomplished.  In  lieu  of  this,  we  select  two  de- 
tached passages  which  will  be  of  interest  to  geoenl 
readers  firom  the  specific  information  they  oonvey. 

Instructions  for  the  MicrosoopiccU  EMiWunmtiim  «r 
Chalk,  and  other  LUnestones,  Flint,  j-o.— The  follow- 
ing  method  is  that  recommended  by  M.  Ehrenbeif. 
Place  a  drop  of  water  upon  a  plate  of  thin  glass,  acd 
put  into  it  as  much  scraped  chalk  as  will  cover  the 
fine  point  of  a  knife,  spreading  it  out,  and  Iwfisf. 
it  to  rest  a  few  seconds;  then  withdraw  the  finest 
particles  which  are  suspended  in  the  water,' together 
with  most  of  the  liquid,  and  let  the  remainder  becose 
perfectly  dry.  Cover  this  dried  spot  of  chalk  wi'Ji 
Canada  balsam,  (the  turpentine  of  Abies  hahamea,)  aisd 
hold  the  plate  of  glass  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  untfi 
the  balsam  becomes  slightly  fluid,  without  froth  or  air- 
bubbles;  it  should  be  maintained  in  this  position  (the 
glass  being  kept  as  hot  as  the  finger  will  bear)  for  a  few 
minutes,  until  the  balsam  is  found  to  have  thoroosrhl; 
permeated  the  substance  to  be  examined.  It  is  prefer- 
able to  place  a  piece  of  very  thin  glass  upon  the  balsaa. 
and  gently  press  it  down,  and  allow  it  to  reaain. 
(Glass  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Dra^e, 
Jermyn-street,  St.  James's,  London.  The  thinnest  is 
1-1 00th  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  3s.  6d.  per  ounce  ;  t>e 
thicker  kind  is  l-80th  of  an  inch,  and  is  cheaper.)  The 
best  fiattod  crown-glass  should  be  used  for  plactng  ^ 
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ch&Ik  or  other  objects  on.  It  is  convenient  to  hftve  the 
slips  of  glass  of  one  size,  or  the  specimens  will  require 
differeDt  boxes  for  their  reception  ;  three  inches  by  one 
inch,  is  that  usually  employed.  These  objects  require 
io  be  Tiewed  with  a  power  magnifying  three  hundred 
times  linear,  that  is,  in  diameter;  and  if  the  process  has 
been  properly  conducted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chalk 
is  chiefly  composed  of  well-preserved  organisms.  In 
these  preparations  all  the  cells  of  the  Polythalamia 
appear  at  first  black,  with  a  white  central  spot,  which  is 
eaosed  by  the  air  contained  in  those  cavities,  for  air- 
bobbles  always  appear  under  water  as  black  annular 
bodies;  but,  by  degrees,  the  balsam  penetrates  into  all 
the  single  cells,  the  black  rings  of  the  air  vesicles  dis- 
appear, and  the  structure  of  £e  originals  is  beautifully 
displayed.  Calcareous  Sandstone  and  Marl,  may  be 
examined  by  the  same  process. 

On  CoUieHny  FoitU  Cordis. — Few  instructions  are 
required  for  the  collection  of  fossil  zoophytes,  for  as  the 
most  important  characters  of  the  several  kinds  have 
been  pointed  out  in  the  previous  descriptions,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  select  illustrative  specimens  for  his  cabinet. 
The  minute  corals,  &c.,  of  the  chalk,  and  other  lime- 
stones, are  to  be  obtained  by  the  same  process  as  that 
directed  for  the  infasoriay  or  animaleulites.  The  large 
examples  should  be  left  attached  to  a  piece  of  chalk, 
when  practicable,  and  the  surrounding  stone  removed 
with  a  knii^  or  graver,  so  as  to  expose  as  much  of  the 
fossil  ss  may  be  required  for  the  display  of  its  characters, 
without  loosening  its  attachment  to  the  block.  When 
the  investing  chsdk  is  very  hard,  frequently  pencilling 
the  specimen  with  vinegar,  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
will  soften  the  stone,  and  render  its  removal  easy,  by 
means  of  a  soft  brush :  when  acid  is  employed,  the  speci- 
men must  afterwards  be  well  rinsed  in  cold  water.  * 

Tkt  Life  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  BaH.,  Admiral  of  the 
White,  and  Goremor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  By 
Robert  M.  Hunt.  8vo.  pp.  479,  with  portrait.  Lon- 
don :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

This  is  avowedly  the  work  of  an  advocate.  Though 
the  Memoirs  of  Palliser  may  well  deserve  a  place  among 
those  of  British  naval  commanders,  this  is  but  a  secon- 
dary object  in  compiling  the  present  biography.  It  is 
written  to  clear  his  memory  from  the  aspersions  which, 
it  is  alleged,  are  cast  upon  it  in  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Keppel's  Life  of  Viscount  Eeppel.  The  matters 
in  dispute,  between  Keppel  and  Palliser,  do  not  appear 
to  ns  to  have  been  easily  explicable,  even  when  passing ; 
and  they  cannot  now,  we  apprehend,  ever  be  satisfac- 
torily cleared  up.  Truth,  as  in  most  cases,  may  lie 
between  ;  but  Keppel  had  the  good  fortune,  perhaps  as 
mnchfrom  the  suavity  of  his  manners  and  his  connexions, 
as  from  his  public  merits,  to  enjoy  popular  favour  and 
the  affection  of  his  personal  friends  in  that  enthusiastic 
degree  which  sometimes  warps  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  a  man's  conduct.  Besides,  the  injustice  to  Keppel,  of 
which  Palliser  was  accused,  falls  under  that  category  of 
mean  unmanly  vices,  for  which  English  generosity  and 
lore  of  fair  play  have  no  toleration.  This  much  pre- 
mised, we  leave  the  controversy  to  the  dispassionate 
jadgment  of  the  reader,  frankly  confessing  our  bias  to- 
wards Keppel. 

From  the  work,  we  learn  that  Palliser  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  respectable  family  in  Yorkshire; 
the  eldest  son  of  which,  after  nearly  squandering  the 
patrimonial  estate,  settled  in  Ireland,  where  he  lived  to 
a  great  age,  and  acquired  considerable  property,  which 
he  bequeathed  to  his  nephew  the  Admiral.    Another 

*  It  may  be  well  to  caution  the  collector  a^inst  employing 
lulphuric  acid  (commonly  called  oil  of  vitrud)  for  this  pur- 
poM,  for  a  white  insolnole  deposit  (sulphate  of  lime)  will 
thus  be  formed  on  the  specimen,  and  its  appearance  irremedi- 
ably injurpd. 


uncle,  bred  to  the  church,  also  settled  in  Ireland,  where 
he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  Palli- 
ser's  father  and  two  younger  brothers,  entered  the  army, 
and  were  distinguished  in  the  Grerman  vrars.  The 
Admiral  lost  both  his  parents  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
at  eleven  entered  the  navy,  under  the  protection  of  a 
relative  of  his  mother.  His  early  career  was  attended 
by  those  hardships  and  privations  to  which  every  young 
midshipman  was  then  exposed;  but  this  stem  discipline 
may  have  had  some  auspicious  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  professional  character.  Though  Palliser  may 
have  been  indebted  to  party  jealousy  for  some  steps  in 
his  advancement,  there  is  no  question  that  his  successful 
career  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  his  professional  merits 
and  services.  It  is  an  interesting  trait  in  his  history, 
that  he  had  the  sagacity  early  to  discover  the  great 
talents  and  remarkable  character  of  Ck>ok,  when  the  dis- 
tinguished circumnavigator  was  only  a  common  seaman 
in  his  ship.    The  passage  affords  us  an  apt  extract : — 

Shortly  after  Captain  Palliser  had  taken  command  of 
the  Eagle,  a  young  sailor,  who  had  volunteered  from  a 
merchant-ship  in  the  Thames  to  try  his  future  fortune  in 
the  royal  navy,  attracted  his  notice.  A  certain  reserve 
and  steadiness  of  demeanour,  differing  from  the  usual 
heedless  bearing  of  the  foremast-man,  but  united  to  the 
qualifications  of  an  active  and  diligent  able  seaman, 
marked  him  as  being  naturally  superior  to  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  then  found.  His  knowledge  of  the 
scientific,  as  well  as  the  practical  parts  of  navigation, 
was  soon  ascertained  by  his  captain,  and  every  encourage- 
ment which  lay  in  his  power  was  immediately  afforded 
him.  This  seaman  was  James  Ook,  afterwards  the 
enterprising  circumnavigator,  and  celebrated  Captain 
Cook. 

Hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  a  voyage  or  two  made 
in  the  capacity  of  mate,  Ck)ok  had  been  but  a  common 
sailor,  mostly  employed  in  the  coasting  trade;  and  the 
acquirements  he  possessed  were  entirely  the  result  of  his 
own  unaided  industry. 

Before  the  Eagle  went  to  sea,  Captain  Palliser  received 
a  letter  from  the  member  for  Scarborough,  Mr.  Osbal- 
deston,  intimating  that  several  of  his  neighbours  had  soli- 
cited him  to  write  in  favour  of  a  person  named  Cook,  on 
board  his  ship;  they  had  been  informed  that  the  captain 
had  taken  notice  of  him,  and  they  were  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining in  what  manner  his  promotion  could  be  for- 
warded. (]!aptain  Palliser,  in  reply,  and  in  justice  to  the 
ability  which  he  had  ascertained  the  young  seaman  to 
be  possessed  of,  acquainted  Mr.  Osbaldeston  that  a 
master's  appointment  might  be  procured,  which  would 
raise  Cook  to  a  situation  he  was  qualified  to  fill  with 
credit.  This  first  acquaintance,  originating  under  cir- 
cumstances where  disparity  of  rank  raised  such  a  barrier 
between  them,  resulted  in  the  commander's  steady  friend- 
ship for  that  distinguished  seaman,  whose  fortunes  were 
ever  after  anxiously  promoted  by  him.  Cook's  earliest 
and  constant  patron ;  and  to  whose  discrimination  of  the 
merit  that  might  perhaps  otherwise  have  remained  in 
obscurity,  England  is  indebted  for  one  of  her  boldest  and 
most  adventurous  navigators,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
maritime  discoverers  of  any  age. 

An  Eneydopcsdia  of  Domestic  Economy ;   comprising 
such  Subjects  as  are  most  immediateltf  connected  vith 
Housekeeping,     By  Thomas  Webster,  F.G.S.,  Ac, 
assisted  by  the  late  Mrs.  Parkes.    Octavo.    Pp.  1283. 
With  nearly  1 000  Wood-cuts.  London :  Longman  &  Co. 
This  Encyclopeedia,  or  Code  of  Domestic  Economy,  in 
its  contents  is  equal  to  a  dozen  volumes,  and  in  the  va- 
riety of  its  subjects  to  twice  that  number.    The  consoli- 
dation of  the  exhaustless  amount  of  information  con- 
nected with  domestic  economy,  was,  as  is  stated  in  the 
preface  to  this  work,  a  favourite  project  with  the  late 
Mr.  Longmau;  though  it  is  only  now;  after  ten  years  of 
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pTOptffttion,  tbftt  ttie  fineyelopttdi*  ti^pMn  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  WelMter,  aaiittedi  in  eone  depertmentSy  by  Mn. 
Parisei.  The  praWonB  profeasionnl  puisnita  of  this  gen- 
tleman mnet  hare  given  him  tnite  and  ^titude  for  the 
elaborate  work  which  he  has  now  eompleted  with  eare 
and  aoenraoy,  and  with  ae  mneh  of  novelty  •■  the  natnre 

of  the  nndertahing  admits. ^Tho  work  is  so  eompre- 

hensiTe  in  design,  that  we  cannot  even  ennmeiate  all  its 
leading  featons.  The  eonstroetion  of  private  dweUingB» 
together  with  the  details  of  choice  of  sitoationy  wanning, 
ventilating,  lighting)  &e.  &c^  forms  of  itself  an  ample 
treatise  on  domestic  arohitectnre.  Nezt,vrehaveatna- 
tise  on  Axmituro  and  ftimishing,  which  enters  into  the 
meet  minute  details.  The  next  diviiien,  to  iriuch  Mrs. 
Parkea  has  in  part  contribnted,  treats  of  honsehold  ma- 
nagement, and  the  dnties  of  servants.  This  is  foUowod 
by  n  dissertation  on  the  natnre  of  all  snbstanees  used  as 
food,  which  is  completed  in  another  part  of  the  work  by 
directions  for  its  preparatien,  or,  in  other  words^  a  oom- 
pendioQS  system  of  cookery.  All  sorts  of  beverages  And 
their  place,  and  also  brewing,  baking,  preserving,  the 
dairy,  ftc,  Ac.  Clothing,  with  the  natnre  of  the  varions 
textures  employed  for  dress  and  flimiture,  is  fhlly  dis- 
onssed,  vdth  the  arts  of  the  tailor,  mantua-maker,  mil- 
liner, &o.  The  preservation  of  health,  and  the  care  of 
in&nts  and  invalids,  form  valuable  sections  of  the  work. 
Bnt  it  contains  more  or  less  of  every  thing  bearing  any 
relation  to  the  necessities,  comfbrts,  and  elegandee  of 
daily  life.  From  the  inmate  of  the  ducal  hall,  to  the 
European  squatter  in  the  Australian  bush,  readers  have 
only  to  consult  the  index  in  order  to  find  much  of  the 
counsel  and  direction  needfbl  in  their  respective 
held 


TKe  Biographical  Dictionary  cf  the  SoeUty  for  tke  D^f- 
fu9ion  of  Utefid  Knowledge.  VoL  iv.  Part  I,  pp.  420. 
London :  Longman  &  Co. 

This  part  oommenoes  with  the  Memoir  of  Sir  Robert 
Atkyns,  a  lawyer  and  eminent  political  character  of  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II ;  and,  as  we  presume,  includes  every  succeeding  bio- 
graphy to  the  close  of  the  letter  A.  Among  the  more 
extended  biographies  are  those  of  Augustus  and  Marcus 
Aurellns,  the  Roman  Emperors,  which  fonn  brilliant 
portions  of  the  Ronum  history.  In  this  part  there  is 
rather  a  paucity  of  English  nsmes.  Among  those  which 
do  appear  is  that  of  Augustus  Frederick,  late  Duke  of 
Sussex.  The  names  Augustus  and  Augustine,  which 
occur  in  this  volume,  are  rather  fruitful  of  men  of  note, 
princes  and  saints. 

Edinburgh  CSofrtiMC  Ir«6rary.— United  States  of  America, 
VoL  IIL^Travels  of  MaNoPolo,greatly  amended  and 
•nlaxged.  By  Hugh  Mnmy :  forming  VoL  XXXVIII. 
of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library.  Edinburgh :  Oliver 
&Boyd. 

It  18  not  without  a  very  natural  feeling  of  regret  we 
lean  that  a  series  of  works  is  terminated,  which,  during 
a  dozen  years,  has  appeared  at  intervals  upon  our  table, 
and  never  without  solid  claims  to  attention  and  appro- 
bation. The  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  projected  vrith 
great  sagacity,  has  been  conducted  with  more  uniform 
steadiness,  ability,  and  sucoeBS,  than  any  series  of  the 
kind  extending  over  so  long  a  period  that  we  can  re- 
member. On  it  have  been  engaged  mnch  of  the  living 
literary  talent  of  Sootland,and  no  pains  have  been  spared, 
either  by  tiie  writers  or  publishers,  to  entitle  every  sepa- 
:  %»  Ikt  anno  and  plaee  of  n  itandafd. 


these  volumes  most  loi^  nmatn.  Each  has  tnsted  in 
the  best  manner,  and  exhausted,  its  reepeelive  sabjeet ; 
Each  is,  ^  without  o'erflowing,  fulL" 

There  is  not  a  more  valuable  portion  of  the  series  thm 
Mr.  Hugh  Murray's  ""ITiiitelStatffo/^ewnM."  Net- 
withstanding  the  nnmeions  works  vriuch  havowiOuatbe 
hwt  ten  yean  appeared  upon  the  United  Stales,  a  digM 
of  this  impartial,  dispassionate,  and  Judieione  sort,  vis 
much  wanted  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Gieat  Bntais. 
The  dearest  interests  and  hopes  of  the  whnio  cmhiid 
world  are  bound  up  with  the  matntenanee  of  geeds- 
deretanding  and  amity  between  tUs  eonntry  asd  tke 
United  States  of  America;  and  to  this  Mr.  Uvmft 
work  must  powerfhlly  contribute.  Independently  of  iu 
other  merits,  it  is  written  in  a  liheial,  ooneiUatery,  sad 
hopeful  spirit,  and  with  just  appreciation  of  the  tendm- 
cies  of  American  political  insftitntiotts.  In  the  volsne 
belbre  us,  the  concluding  one,  what  may  seem  an  exocss 
of  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  in&nt  liteiateie  ti 
America.  But  this  is  wise  and  generoua,  though,  in  Ikt 
pride  of  our  exuberant  litenry  treasnrea,  the  giovtkef 
many  centuries,  some  of  ns  may  look  irith  eentempt  upta 
the  early  hours  of  the  day  of  small  things  ame^g  ear 
Transatlantic  children. 

The  Trawde  ofMareo  Polo^  the  elosii^  volnmn  ef  ^ 
Edinburgh  CeAinei  Library ,  may  be  cited  as  an  example 
of  the  excellence  of  tiie  entire  colleetion.  It  is  tiie  oily 
volume  of  the  series  not  altogether  original ;  yet  it  is  » 
enriched  with  Mr.  Murray's  annotations  and  otbn>  frah 
matter,  that  in  its  ni^retending  form  it  is  really  the  best 
edition  of  the  most  celebrated  traveller  of  the  middle 
ages,  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world  in  any  eeea- 
try  of  Europe. 

The  Prairie  Bird.  By  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Mnmj. 
Author  of  ''Travels  in  North  America."  Londa: 
Bentley. 

To  any  one  who  looks  thoughtftilly  on  the  present  itiie 
of  English  literature,  no  feature  appears  more  remark- 
able than  the  extraordinary  increase  of  novels;  the  wn- 
derfhl  profrision  and  rapidity  of  their  production ;  ttat 
constant  perennial  supply,  which,  in  the 
political  economy  of  literature,  points  to  a  no  less  c 
demand  of  some  kind  or  other.  All  classes  read  now- 
a-days;  all,  to  a  certain  degree,  buy,  (hence  the  wender* 
ftil  increase  of  penny  noveliats  and  reprints;)  all  (sad 
the  thought  is  frdl  of  grave  meaning)  are,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  better  or  the  worse  for  their  studies.  WeU 
can  we  remember  when  the  only  novel  in  Scotland  wu 
the  "Man  of  Feeling,"  irritten  by  that  meet  amiable 
and  agreeable  of  men,  Henry  Mackemie,  after  the 
manner,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  Sterne.  Of  ft 
different  school,  and  somewhat  prior  in  time,  but  in  le 
great  profhsion,  were  there  some  works  in  fiction  in  Eng- 
land, of  a  high  character  in  genius, — Bichardsen%  Field- 
ing's, and  Smollett's  undying  pxodnctlona— Sir  Qaries 
Grandison,  Tom  Jones,  Roderick  Random,  ieeeph  An- 
drews, Peregrine  Pickle ;  add  to  these  a  few  others  better 
known,  perhaps,  to  the  research  of  the  Bibliognfher  this 
to  the  taste  of  the  general  reader,  and  yon  had  the  whole 
<«NovelistLibnu7"ofthatday.  And  what  a  wonderf^ 
contrsst  do  its  tiny  dimensions  present  to  the  Nbvcfist 
Library  of  1844 !  Let  the  reader  bat  take  up  Oe  ad- 
vertisement sheets  of  the  QueMfierif,Qt  the  BUebufyk 
i2Mic«s,and  he  will  find  that  this  snppiy  of  flelitiou 
nanative,  this  food  for  the  milliott,  is  inaramley  at  a 
ratio  so  appalling  as  almost  to  defy  oalonlatiM* 
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To  tiM»  the  MUBea  of  tUs  Mmtrkable  elumge,  or  to 
ittompt  tome  eotjecturei  upon  its  eflbets^woold  le«d  ni 
iniliiitely  too  hr.  That  mighty  minBtrel  oad  magioian 
of  the  North,  wfaoeo  genius,  in  originality,  Turioty,  and 
povsr,  is  seeond  only  to  Shakspere,  has  no  donht  some- 
thing  to  answer  fer  in  the  matter;  fbr  it  is  to  the  tribe 
of  his  imitators,  that  we  owe  the  innnmerable  spawn  of 
floreis  and  romanees.  Bat  one  effeot  of  the  ehange  whleh 
we  haTO  deserihed  is  odd  enongh,  and  worth  observing ; 
whidk  is  an  inerease  in  eleTemess,  and  a  deerease  in 
gesins. 

Poor  as  the  general  ran  of  modern  norels  may  be, 
i^Mtt  tried  by  a  high  8tandanit--when  plaoed  by  the  side 
of  Wareriey  or  Ouy  Mannering,  or  Iranhoe— ihey  are 
better,  infinitely  better  than  mnoh  former  trash  whieh 
mil^t  be  mentioned.  Everybody  now-anlays  writes 
tolerably,  nobody  snperlatively  well.  Almost  all  onr 
male  and  female  literary  birdu  flatter  and  sing,  or  at 
least  chirp,  and  aot  the  part  of  very  respeotable  twig- 
hoppers  :  but  none  soar  high,  or  ponr  out  firom  a  rejoicing 
heart,  fall  of  lore  and  nature,  a  olear  nntanght,  undying 
imperishable  song.  We  have  no  Avonian  swans,  no 
phoenixes  whose  notes  defy  the  fiery  ordeal  of  time- 
plenty  of  mocking-bird£H-few  nightingales ;  a  respectable 
portion  of  hawks,  bat  no  son-gazing  eagles.  And  this 
brings  as  back,  '^  by  a  concatenation  accordingly," 
to  the  point  from  which  we  set  oat— ^  The  Prairie 
Bird"  of  Mr.  Manray;  fbr  here  is  a  most  pleasant 
novel,  &r,  vary  iar  superior  to  the  common  run  ; 
foil  of  iMh  and  original  matter,  high  in  its  moral  tone, 
rivid  and  true  in  its  description  of  nature,  interesting 
and  pathetic  in  its  story,— -and  yet,  who  will  venture  to 
promise  any  very  long  life  to  ^  The  Prairie  Bird;"  or 
predicate  that,  amid  the  flutter  and  whirl  of  her  hun- 
dreds of  worthless  companions,  the  sweet  notes  of  this 
songBtreas  of  the  Ohio  vriU  chaUenge  all  the  attention 
which  they  deserve  t  True  it  is,  the  story  has  a  defect 
whioh  dipinmhes  its  interest,  for  from  the  first  we  anti- 
cipate the  demmemenk  The  discovery  on  whioh  it  turns, 
instead  of  breaking  upon  us  with  the  delight  of  a  sur- 
pnse,  is  too  easily  guessed,  and  slips  out  bit  by  bit,  till 
ooigectoze  beeomes  certainty;  bnt  after  all,  Mr.  Murray 
ihares  this  little  blemish  vrith  the  greatest  novelists,  and 
it  is  redeemed  by  many  beauties.  It  may  be  asked  what 
u  a  perfect  story  I  how  would  yon  define  it  I  Now  cor- 
rect and  philosophical  definitions  are  proverbially  diffi- 
enlt,  and  wo  dare  not  attempt  Oiemi  bnt,  spesJdng 
without  dogmadsra  or  pretension,  vre  tiiink  that  to 
be  a  perfect  story,  of  which  the  denouement  comes 
upon  yon  with  all  the  sadden  pleasnre  of  a  surprise,  and 
in  which  all  the  characters  and  episodes  combine  natu- 
rally, and  without  effort,  to  produce  the  denouement. 

Tried  by  this  standard,  there  are  very  few  of  the 
novels  and  romances  of  oar  greatest  masters  in  fiction 
whieh  will  stand  the  test.  Even  Scott  is  defective  here; 
ud,  writing,  as  he  often  did,  withoat  any  previous  plan 
or  outline,  he  is  apt  to  get  enamoured  of  some  of  his 
nunor  characters,  who  grow  under  his  creative  pencil 
till  they  become  principals,  and  as  if  proud  of  the  pre- 
ference of  their  nighty  master,  Joetle  into  the  foregronnd; 
end,  as  Ikr  aa  unity  goes,  confound  and  destroy  the  plot. 
it  is  tme  that,  whilst  this  paternal  predUection  of  the 
author  makee  ns  lose  in  one  way,  we  gain  in  another,  by 
^  exquisite  individualities  which  he  gives  us.  Bat  the 
story,  meanwhile,  is  encumbered;  and  the  author,  as  the 
^^"■iaelion  appmohes,  gets  entangled  by  ohaiaeters 
which  ha  finds  io  wunaoifleaUe,  that  he  is  oompelled  to 


kill  them  ol^ficoqaeatly  in  a  %«ry  Indierms  and  snmmaiy 
manner.  Bnt  this  digression  most  not  prooeed  farther. 
"  jRefleaoat «  aes  flwatofw,"  and  to  Mr.  Mnrray,  whosa 
design  in  this  novel  has  been  to  give  us  a  pietnre  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  sketched,  aa  he  oan  truly  say, 
npan  the  spot,  and  drawing  its  firesheet  tenches  firom 
personal  observation.  Many  of  onr  readers  vrill  proba- 
bly remember  two  volnmee  of  most  interesting  Travela 
in  North  America,  published  by  Mr.  Moxray  three  years 
ago»  in  which,  asud  a  lew  Ttry  pardonable  peooadiUe^ 
inddent  to  a  yonng  and  ardent  vrriter,  there  was  much 
new  and  valuable  information;  a  oombinatJon  of  oourage, 
energy,  and  enterpriie ;  a  powvr  of  ohaervation ;  and  a 
tone  of  correct  and  good  feeling,  whieh  did  the  anther 
high  oredii  Dniing  these  travels,  he  was  fbr  some 
months  domiciliated  amongst  the  Indians:  his  lodge,  one 
of  their  wigwams;  hisooonpations  and  theirs  the  samo^ 
hunting  the  vrild  bn&loby  day,aiid  feasting  on  his  roasted 
ribs  by  night;  backing  the  nntamed  steeds  of  the  prairie; 
astonishing  the  ^Braves,*'  by  the  mnrderoos  precision  and 
certainty  of  his  rifle ;  wandering  with  his  savage  friends 
over  the  vrild  and  inhospitable  wastes,  in  search  of  pas- 
ture or  water ;  esaoking  with  Tarions  tribes  the  calumet 
of  peaoe;TCtjoioing  vnth  them  in  their  solemn  feasts  and 
danees ;  taking  a  part  in  their  paiaven;  ministering  to 
them  in  their  sieknesir-every  thing,in  8hert,bttt  scalping, 
tattooing,  or  marrying.  Under  suoh  circumstances,  Mr. 
Murray  coold  not  choose  but  see  much  that  was  new 
and  extraordinary ;  and  there  is  something,  we  think, 
Tory  pleasing  in  thus  finding  a  young  man  of  noble 
fhmily,  bred  np  in  the  lap  of  Inznry  and  fiuhion,  throw- 
ing himself  at  oaee  into  the  centre  of  savage  lift ;  snb* 
mitting  to  every  sort  of  privation;  gathertng,  amid 
hanger,  toil,  and  daager,  his  harvest  of  knowledge;  and 
at  length  coming  hoaae  to  lay  it  modestly  before  his 
country.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  his  fortune  to  pass, 
per  Mftam,  as  it  may  bo  said,  from  one  pole  of  hnman 
life  to  its  Tory  oppoeito ;  from  the  extreme  point  of  savage, 
to  the  opes  of  civiliaed  existence ;  from  the  wigwam  of 
the  Lenape  or  the  Dahcotah,  to  the  palace  of  his  sove- 
reign ;  and  certainly,  vfhatever  fianhs  fastidious  critlee 
may  find  in  the  novel  before  ns,  the  tone  of  mind  by 
which  it  is  pervaded  very  snffloiently  shovrs  that,  aa 
the  hardy  constitution  of  the ''  white  chief"  vras  proof 
against  the  hardships  of  an  Indian  life,  his  heart  and 
principles  have  not  sufihred  fi«m  the  atmosphere  of  a 
oonri 

Bfr.  Munay  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  story  in  these 
pathless  and  extensive  tracts  of  country,  of  fbreet  and 
prairie,  which  at  this  day  form  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Ulinoia.  The  time  is  somewhere  about  the  oloee  of 
the  last  century ;  and  here,  in  the  little  village  of  Mari- 
etta, sitnated  at  the  eonflnence  of  the  Mnskingnm  and 
the  Ohio,  he  places  two  gentlemen.  Colonel  Brandon  and 
Captain  £thelston,rboth  of  whom  had  taken  an  active 
share  in  the  war  of  indepeadenee,  both  being  sprang 
fkom  old  royalist  fomilies  in  England,  and  both  animated 
by  that  warm  attachment  to  the  mother  country  which 
prompted  them,  having  onee  establisfaed  their  fkeedom, 
to  shrink  from  all  Author  eolliaion  with  the  land  of  their 
sires*  Both  have  the  same  ftunily— a  son  and  daughter. 
Their  houses  aia  near,  and  the  children  spend  their  litUo 
lives  together,  the  fothers  carryfaig  on  their  operations  of 
agrienltare  or  trade,  when  this  seene  of  busy  manhood 
and  joyons  infoney  is  suddenly  and  avrfiUly  interrapted. 
On  a  sweet  day  in  Jane,  Ethebton  has  vralked  over  to 
visit  his  friaad;  Little  £TelyB»hia  dMglbtir,is  left  al 
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home  with  her  nnrsd;  ftnd  the  fiither,  after  »  hai^y  day, 
has  risen  from  table  to  retuniywhen  a  serraiit  rushes  in, 
agonised  and  breathless.  <<The  Indians—the  Indians!" 
is  all  he  can  ntter;  bnt  the  horrid  tale  is  at  last  forced 
from  him  in  fragments.  Ethebtoa's  turn  and  honse  had 
been  attacked  by  the  savages;  his  nnhappy  serrants  and 
the  nnrse  murdered;  his  honse  and  fkrm-ofBces  set  on 
fire;  and,  to  fill  the  cnp  of  misery,  his  little  Evelyn 
carried  off  by  the  destroyers.  This  last  arrow  goes 
straight  to  the  father's  heart— he  droops,  and  dies;  and 
his  only  son,  young  Ethelston,  becomes  the  charge  of  his 
surriTing  friend.  Colonel  Brandon. 

Such  is  the  groundwork  of  the  st<»7  ;  and  as  to  any 
further  plot,  we  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  telling 
it.    The  clever  readers,  we  have  already  said,  will  be  too 
apt  to  discover  it  for  themselves  ;  and  if  the  work  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  quiet,  stolid  gentleman,  or 
unimaginative  spinster,  who,  like  Bottom  the  Weaver, 
may  be  slow  of  study  in  such  thing8,Heavcn  forefend  that 
we  should  spoil  their  enjoyment  by  prematurely  dragging 
them  behind  the  curtain.    Something  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, of  the  DramatU  Penona ;  and  here  we  have 
great  variety  and  no  lack  either  of  incident  or  bustle. 
First,  there  is  «*  War  Eagle,"  a  noble  Lenape  chief,  whose 
character  has  the  freshness  and  truth  of  a  portrait 
taken  on  the  spot,  and  nothing  of  that  startling  exagge- 
ration, and  unnatural  colouriug  and  contrast,  which 
Cooper,  with  all  his  genius,  sometimes  condescends  to 
use.    In  droll  enough  juxtaposition  to  this  grand  speci- 
men of  the  Red  man,  comes  Mon«.  Penot,  an  attached 
▼alet  of  the  hero,  Reginald  Brandon,  pitched  from  the 
heart  of  la  BelU  France  into  the  centre  of  savage  life> 
much  to  his  own  astonishment  and  annoyance  ;  yet  bear- 
ing his  trials  with  the  imperturbable  good-humour  and 
practical  philosophy  of  his  nation.  Then  we  have  Lucy 
Brandon,  a  warm-hearted,  unaffected,  merry  young  lady, 
fuU  to  the  brim  of  healthy,  honest,  straight-forward,  weU- 
regulated  love ;  and  Nina,  a  Creole  beauty,  whose  story  is 
one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  work,  and  whose  ideas  of  the 
"  tender  passion,"  partaking  of  the  fiery  temperature  of 
her  country,  and  scorning  all  decorum  and  control,  hurry 
her,  it  must  be  confessed,  into  some  very  extraordinary 
evolutions.  After  her  stalks  Mahega,  a  terrific  Dahootah 
chief,  who,  whilst  War  Eagle  exhibits  the  nobler  and 
more  generous,  seems  intended  by  the  author  to  shadow 
forth  in  his  ferocity,  cunning  and  revenge,  the  dark  and 
more  revolting  features  of  the  Indian  character  ;  whilst 
close  to  him  stands  Davy  Muir,  storekeeper  of  Marietta, 
a  raw-boned,  sandy-haired,  and  Icwg-headed  Soot,  of 
whom  we  think  Mr.  Murray  scarcely  makes  enough. 
Besides  these,  we  have  Ethelston  Brandon's  friend  and 
Lucy*slover,Wingemund,ayoung Lenape  chief, in  whose 
character,  which  is  finely  touched,  there  is  a  bold  and 
successftil  effort  to  exhibit  the  struggle  between  the 
gentle  nascent  virtues  of  Christianity  and  the  fiercer  in- 
born principles  and  attributes  of  savage  life.  Father  Mnl- 
ler,  a  benevolent  Moravian  mi8Bionary,aot8  also  an  import 
tant  part  in  the  story ;  and  lastiy  rises  that  fine  creation, 
Olitipa,  or  Prairie  Bird,  herself,  a  child  of  the  wUdemess, 
bright,  beautiful,  and  artless,  bred  up  in  the  woods  under 
the  care  of  Father  Mullcr ;  catching  from  her  American 
nurture  all  the  eloquence,  and  fire,  and  deep  love  and 
observation  of  nature  for  which  these  noble  savages  are 
conspicuous ;  drinking  in  from  her  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
an  intense  spirit  of  devotion,  an  unquestioning  simplicity 
of  faith,  and  the  very  soul  of  Christian  love ;  and  exhibit- 
ing, in  the  scenes  which  call  forth  her  human  affection,  a 


touching  gniklemffls  of  lieart,aiid  a  OMfidioghMBst^af 
preference,  which  eometimas  put  us  in  mind  (and  tUs  ii 
no  mean  praise)  of  the  exquisite  Mirandas 

We  had  marked  many  beantifnl  paaaages;  but  «sr 
limits  forbid  such  long  quotations:  one  we  must  giTe,  u 
it  introduces  a  piece  of  poetry  which  is  origiaal,  ind 
shows  how  much  poetical  beauty  and  feeling  may  exiit 
without  rhyme.  It  is  an  evemng  hymn  of  Prairie  Bird, 
of  which  her  lover  Reginald  is  an  unseen  auditor. 

The  words  which  she  sung,  were  in  the  DelamR 
tongue,  and  composed  by  herself, — the  melodies  (for 
more  than  one  were  introduced  into  the  irregular  ebut) 
were  such  as  she  had  caught  or  mingled  fr«ni  IndisB 
minstrelsy ;  and  the  whole  owed  its  only  attractioD  to 
the  sweet  and  varied  tones  of  her  voice.  The  iim 
measure  was  a  low  redtative,  which  mii^t  betlm 
rendered  in  English. 

The  sun  sinks  behind  the  vrestem  bills: 

Deep  red  are  the  curtains  of  his  cooch. 

One  by  one  the  stars  appear. 

Many  thev  are  and  lustrous. 

The  pale  Moon  is  among  them ! 
The^  walk  in  their  appointed  path. 

Singing  OB  tlwir  -m  **  GKid  made  ns  aU.^ 
Machelenda,  Sitichy  Kldewcmtoatam, 

Hallowed  be  thy  name  ! 

Here  the  measure  changed,  and  sweeping  the  itrisp 
with  a  bolder  hand,  she  continued  her  untutored  hy ns, 
blending  her  Christian  creed  with  the  figures  and  expres- 
sions of  the  people  among  whom  she  dwelt. 

The  Great  Spirit  of  the  T^enape  is  Ood. 
He  has  sent  hts  word  to  gladden  the  heart  of  man. 
Bnt  clouds  still  darken  the  minds  of  the  ancient  psoplc 
The  Great  Spirit  knows  that  they  are  blind  and  deaf, 
Yet  his  ear  is  open  to  hear, 
His  band  is  ready  to  guide. 
Afacheienday  &c. 
Hallowed  be  thy  name ! 

Again  the  measure  ohanged^as  in  the  richest  toncf  «f 
her  melodious  voice  she  pursued  her  theme  : — 

Sion  and  the  everlasting  mountains  wf  thy  fiBoCateol ! 
Lifffatnings  are  about  thy  throne : 

Thunder  is  thy  voice, — 
And  the  Evil  Spirit  trembles  before  thee! 
The  Eagle  oannot  soar  to  tby  habitation ; 
His  eye  oannot  look  on  thy  brightneM ; 
Yet  dost  thou  give  life  to  the  insect. 
And  breath  to  the  merry  wren ! 
Thou  leadest  the  wild  horse  to  the  peatoe, 
And  the  thirsty  fawn  to  the  stream : 
Hallowed  be  thy  name ! 

Here  the  measure  resumed  its  low  and  pbintive 
melody,  as  she  thus  concluded  her  song. 

Who  sings  the  praise  of  God  ? 
It  is  «  Prairie  Bird,**  the  poor  child  of  the  wilderness : 
Bnt  God  spurns  not  her  prayer. 
She  is  a  stray  leaf  that  knows  not  the  tree 
Whence  the  rude  wind  hath  blown  it ; 

But  God  planted  the  parent  stem. 
And  not  a  branch  or  leaf  thereof  is  hid  from  his  sigbt. 
The  young  whip-poor-will  Hies  to  ita  mother's  n«ct ; 
The  calf  bleato  to  the  bison-cow  : 
No  mother's  voice  says  to  Olitipa,  *  Cbme  here.** 
The  wide  prairie  is  her  hone ! 
God  is  a  Father  to  Olitipa ! 
Hallowed  be  thy  name ! 


Will  Mr.  Murray  forgive  us  if  we  point  out  what  ap< 
pears  to  us  one  speck  in  this  beautifhl  lyric  OUtipa'k 
correct  observation  of  nature  and  his  own  expcrienee 
must  have  told  him  that  the  stars  could  not  be  masj  or 
lustrous  when  the  pale  moon  is  among  them ;  ^^ 
nothing  can  be  more  beautifhl  than  the  manner  in  which 
these  diamond  lamps,  hung  in  the  immensity  of  space  by 
the  hand  of  the  great  Architect,  start  out  froB  their 
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blue  depths  wh«B  th«  moon  is  down,  or  melt  away  when 
sbe  xues  in  her  silTer  glory.  A  single  word  added  will 
preserre  that  tmth  which  is  the  soul  of  descriptiye 
poetry.    Wo  would  read, 

Many  they  are  and  lostroos, 
For  the  pale  moon  is  not  among  them. 

m  Worh  of  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected by  the  Author,  With  an  Introductory  Pre- 
face. Vol.  I.  Tk€  Gipsy,  Medium  Octavo.  Pp.  428. 
With  a  prefixed  Frontispiece.  London :  Smith,  Elder, 
&Co. 

Tliis  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  the  col- 
lected romances  of  Mr.  6.  P.  R.  James  :  it  contains  The 
Olpty,  In  an  amiably  egotistical  general  preface,  Mr. 
James  gives  an  account  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  of 
the  formation  of  his  literary  character  and  tastes,  and  of 
those  circumstances  which,  step  by  step,  inevitably  made 
him  a  romance  writer.  The  encouragement  of  Mr. 
Washington  Irvine  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  a  strong 
natural  bent  to  the  trade  of  the  fictionist,  were  of  them- 
selres  sufficient  to  fix  a  man's  destiny.  Mr.  James  has 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  his  accidental  profession  ac- 
ceptable to  society,  and  profitable  to  himself.  He  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  most  popular,  as  well  as  fertile,  fictionists 
of  the  day ;  and  he  would  deserve  his  popularity,  were 
it  only  for  the  healthy  moral  tone  of  his  works.  The 
Tolnme  published  is  both  handsome  and  cheap. 

English  Songs,  and  other  Small  Poems,  By  Barry  Corn- 
wall A  New  Edition.  London :  Moxon. 
Barry  Cornwall's  songs  had  been  long  out  of  print, 
tad  Mr.  Moxon,  who  is,  by  patent  right,  publisher  to 
the  English  muses,  proposed  to  publish  a  new  edition. 
The  idea  was  good,  and  it  was  farther  Improved  by  the 
edition  being  made  a  neat,  cheap  one :  a  counterpart 
in  short  to  the  reprints  of  the  poems  of  Leigh  Hunt  and 
the  dramas  of  Sergeant  Talfourd.  So  much  pleased  was 
Barry  Cornwall  with  the  plan,  that  he  has  added,  or 
rather  prefixed,  above  sixty  new  songs : — ^not  altogether 
Dew  to  the  diligent  lovers  of  the  lyre,  however,  as  some 
of  them  have  appeared  before.  We  are  not  sure  that 
they  are  finer  than  those  songs  which  their  author  gave 
09  of  yore,  yet  are  they  fit  companions  to  them — ^sweet, 
pacefal,  and  tender,  and  not  without  spirit.  The  luxury 
of  choice  renders  one  fiustldious,  if  not  incapable,  of 
choice ;  so,  at  hap-hazard,  we  select  a  specimen  which 
has  the  merit  of  telling  a  delightful  story. 

▲  CB&ISTMAS  BEMINISCEirC£. 

Do  you  still  remember, 

W^hen  you  and  I  were  young, 
How  the  merry  cricket  talked. 

How  the  throstle  sung, 

How  above  our  spring-tide 

Azure  Heaven  hungf 
Ah !  the  times  were  merry  times 

When  yon  and  I  were  young. 

Speed  was  in  my  footsteps, 

Hope  was  in  mine  eye ; 
And  the  soul  of  Poesy 

Was  my  dear  aUy ; 

Earth  was  then  as  beautiful-- 

Ay,  as  is  the  sky. 
When  I  looked  beside  me 

And  saw — that  yovt  were  nigh. 

If  my  dreams  were  sinful, 

God  forgive  the  crime ; 
For  I  look  with  calmness 

Back  upon  my  prime. 


Have  yon  quitei  forgotten 

All  that  sunny  time 
When  we  whispered  secrets 

Not  to  be  told  in  rhyme  I 

Well,  our  springs  are  over, 

(Oh,  sweet  days  of  yore !) 
Autumn  wild  surrounds  us. 

And  I  see  an  aspect  hoar. 

Like  angry  Winter  frowning 

From  that  twilight  shore. 
Where  our  steps  are  hastening — 

To  return  no  more ! 

Mourn  not :  we  inherited. 

With  our  gift  of  birth. 
Good  and  evil  mingled — 

Tears  amidst  our  mirth. 

Thou  Shalt  be  remembered 

For  thy  gentle  worth. 
And  V\\  dream  that  regions 

Shine  beyond  the  earth. 

Dominki  Diodati  /.  C.  NeapolUani  de  C%risto  Greece 
loquent^  ExeroUatio.  Neapoli,  1767.  Edited,  with 
a  Preface,  by  Orlando  T.  Dobbir,  LL.B.,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.    London.     1843. 

This  is  a  very  curious  book,  and  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  Biblical  student's  library.  Dominico 
Diodati,  an  Italian  Faust,'about  the  middle  of  the  last 
centnry,  published  a  learned  and  ingenious  little  treatise, 
in  Latin,  to  prove  that  the  native  language  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles  was  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  Ara- 
maeic,  but  Greek.  This  treatise  excited  a  great  deal  of 
attention  at  the  time,  but  has  now  become  rare.  The 
present  editor,  Mr.  Dobbir,  of  the  Independent  College, 
Exeter,  has  therefore  bethought  himself  to  fhmish  the 
British  public  with  a  neat  reprint  of  it ;  and  he  has  ac- 
companied the  reprint  with  a  preface,  in  which,  while 
he  warmly  advocates  the  great  principles  maintained  by 
the  Italian,  he  so  wisely  limits  and  modifies  them,  as  to 
blunt  the  point  of  every  reasonable  objector's  weapon. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  question  at  issue,  we 
think  Diodati  has  triumphantly  proved  such  a  prevalence 
of  the  Greek  language  in  Palestine,  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  downwards,  as  to  render  it  sufii- 
ciently  probable,  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  might 
have  spoken  Greek,  though  a  foreign  language,  natu- 
rally, just  as  many  of  our  own  Highlanders,  fh>m  their 
birth  upwards,  speak  English.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that,  because  they  might  have  spoken  Greek  na- 
turally, they  spoke  Greek  only.  Here,  the  learned  Ita- 
lian, we  think,  has  signally  failed.  For  all  that  we  can 
now  see,  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  supposing 
that  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Greek  spoken  in  Pa- 
lestine, is,  like  the  Latin  of  Martin  Luther,  a  sort  of 
current  book-language,  and  a  language  spoken  also,  to  a 
great  extent,  among  intelligent  and  educated  men,  but 
not  therefore  in  any  wise  prevalent  enough  to  expel  and 
take  the  plaee  of  the  native  tongue.  Martin  Luther 
wrote  bad  Latin  fluently  enough,  and  could  use  it  in  de- 
bating too  .without  hesitation ;  but  his  native  language 
was  German,  and  this  tongue  he  wrote  not  only  fluently, 
but  idiomatically  and  classically.  In  the  same  way  the 
Apostles,  according  to  Diodati's  view,  may  have  used 
Greek  in  a  rough  way  readily  enough  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  ftom  this  that  they  did  not  speak  Aramaeic  as 
well  and  a  great  deal  better.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not 
feel  ourselves  warranted  to  take  the  Italian's  proposi- 
tion absolutely,  that  Christ  did  speak  Greek  ;  we  esn 
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only  state  it  M :  a  fkir  case  iiM  beeft  made  oat  to  proTe 
that  he  might  hare  epoken  Greek.  Farther  than  this^ 
we  doubt  mach  if  any  learned  inqoiry  will  bring  ns  at 
this  time  of  day. 

Phillip  Von  AntsTELDK  ;  a  Dramatic  Romance.  By 
Henry  Taylor.  London :  Mozon."-£xactly  in  the  same 
neat  style,  and  on  the  same  easy  terms  as  Serjeant  Tal- 
fonrd's  Dramas,  the  public  are  presented  with  a  popular 
composition,  which  experiences  Uie  not  uncommon  fortune 
of  being  the  more  prised  by  readers  the  more  it  is  de- 
cried by  the  critics. 

7[%e  Lye  of  our  Lord  awd  Samomr  Juut  Cftrut,  from 
the  Latin  of  8L  Bona^entnre,  newly  tranUaUd  for  ^ 
Uh  of  Members  of  the  Chur^A  of  England.  London : 
James  Tooyey. 

It  is  not  enough,  it  would  appear,  that  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles, 
and  that  a  deluge  of  Saints*  Liyes  and  Popish  legends 
is  pouring  out  upon  them  from  the  press,  but  the  New 
Testament  must  be  eked  out,  parodied,  and  paraphrased, 
to  inculcate  Popish  doctrines;  and  the  Lifo  of  the  Sayi- 
our,  as  recorded  therein,  tricked  out  in  figments,  of  what 
the  translator  terms  ''pious  coigecture"  about  what 
«  St.  Eliaabeth  "  said  to  the  '^  Blessed  Virgin,"  concern- 
ing whom  the  Seriptnxea  being ''mysteriously  silent," 
the  "  Ohuroh  "  and  the  Saints  are  at  liberty  to  imagine 
what  they  please  of  her  '^  ineifable  dignity."  To  show 
what  kind  of  spiritual  food  the  translator,  who  dates  his 
work  "  Lent,  1844,"  takes  the  pains  to  set  before  *<  Mem- 
bers of  the  Ghoreh  of  England,"  we  shall  copy  out  a 
passage  from  the  close  of  the  ''Temptation  in  the  Wil- 
demess  :"— -"  As  soon  as  Satan  had  been  repulsed,  the 
angels  ilock  in  numbers  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and, 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  adore  him,  saying, '  Hail,  Lord 
Jesus  our  Lord  and  our  God  I '  .  ...  The  angels  say  to 
him, '  Lord  thou  hast  futed  long,  what  wilt  then  that 
we  prepare  for  thee  1 '  To  whom  he  replies, '  Go  to  my 
dearest  mother,  and,  if  she  haye  any  thing  at  hand, 
bear  it  to  me  :  for  of  no  food  do  I  partake  so 
gladly  as  that  which  she  prepares.*  Then  two  of  the 
number  [of  the  Angels]  set  out,  and  in  a  moment  are 
with  her.  They  respectfully  salute  her,  and  haying 
acquitted  themselyes  of  Aeir  embassy,  bring  a  mess  of 
pottage,  which  she  had  got  ready  for  herself  and  St. 
Joseph,  and  a  piece  of  bread,  with  a  linen  cloth  and  other 
necessaries.  Perhaps,  too,  Our  Lady  procured  a  small 
fish  or  two."  Our  readers  may  fimey  this  a  dull,  inre- 
Terent  joke ;  but  we  assure  them  it  is  sober  earnest ;  and 
a  fairly  transcribed  passage  from  a  book  intended  either 
as  supplemental  to  the  New  Testament,  or  to  take  the 
place  of  the  sacred  yolnme  in  informing  and  edifying 
deyout  ^  members  of  the  Church  of  England."  There 
are  in  it  many  passages  which  we  shrink  ft^m  transcrib- 
ing ;  but  as  another  brief  specimen  of  this  ediffing 
work,  we  copy  the  yisit  of  the  Virgin  to  her  cousin  Elisa- 
beth :— "  Neither  the  length  of  the  journey,  nor  the 
roughness  of  the  road,  could  deter  her  from  her  pious 
resolution ;  but  she  went  with  haste,  not  wishing  to 
appear  long  in  public.  Nor  was  she,  like  other  women 
in  her  condition,  in  the  least  encumbered  by  the  Diyine 

Infhnt  she  bore  within  her When  Eliia- 

beth's  Aill  time  was  come,  she  was  happily  deliyered  of 
a  son,  which  our  Lady  reoeiyed  in  her  arms,  and  swad- 
dled with  becoming  care.  The  inliuit,  as  if  conscious  of 
the  msjesty  of  his  nurse,  fixed  his  eyes  steadlhstly  on  her; 
so  taken  with  her  beauty,  thai  when  she  deliyertd  him 


again  to  his  mother,  he  still  leaked  towards  bar  as  if  k 
could  take  delight  in  none  but  her ;  whUs  she,  en  the 
other  hand,  oontinned  graoioiisly  playing  with  him,  sad 
cherishing  him  with  her  heayenly  lips.    What  heastr 
was  this  for  St.  John  1 "    Now,  there  is  nothing  wonder- 
ful in  St  Bonay«ntu«9  or  any  other  Popish  saint,  baring 
written  this  inane  sacred  fiction  six  centuries  ago,  bsi 
that  it  should  be  published  at  this  day  "  fbr  the  use  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,"  is  naryellooa. 
Praatioal  ObeerveUioni  on  the  Preteniionf  Cornea,  eed 
Treatment  </  Curtaturea  of  the  Spine.    By  Samel 
Hare,  Esq.,  surgeon.    Second  edition,  reyised  sad  ei- 
laiged.    London:  CaiarchilL     Edhibuii^:  Maehd- 
Ian  &  Stewart. 

Eyery  body  allows  that  .malformation  among  tiie  teask 
sex  is  on  the  increase,  nay,  that  there  are  a  greater  pr»p«r- 
tion  of  crooked  girls  turned  out  of  fashionable  bosrdiBj 
schools  than  fh»m  the  factories.  Improprieties,  foUks- 
crimes  we  may  call  them,  when  attended  by  consequtnee* 
so  banefU — ^in  dress,  is  tiie  alleged  cause  of  ill  health  sad 
deformity,  though  perhaps  too  much  stress  ia  l^d  vfOR 
mere  dress;  and  stays  are  made  answerable  for  more  tliu 
can  be  justly  charged  against  them:  yet  tight-laciagiBan 
merit  all  that  is  said  against  it.  Were  schoolmLstntis, 
goyemesses,  and  nurses,  fhmished  with  copies  of  th« 
engrayings  of  spinal  and  other  defarmities  which  ilhs- 
trate  this  treatise,  to  be  used  in  terrorem,  young  U£«3 
would  surely  be  frightened  out  of  their  lacing  malprac- 
tices. These  engrayings  show,  side  by  side,  the  co&di- 
tion  of  the  patients*  distorted  bodies  befbre  they  bre 
been  treated  by  Mr.  Hare's  method,  and  in  their  ia- 
proyed  state.  Those  who  would  understand  his  apparatu 
must  consult  himself  or  his  book.  The  book  coataisi 
numerous  cases  of  partial  or  complete  cures.  One  wan- 
ing we  may  giye :—"  A  deformity  of  this  kind  (excar- 
yation  of  tiie  back)  is  taking  place  amoQg  the  yoog 
females  of  the  present  day,  who,  in  addition  to  tbor 
haying  lateral  curyature,  are  generally  becoming  r»iiB^ 
shouldered,  owing  to  their  dress  not  resting,  as  it  oojte 
to  do,  upon  their  shoulders,  but  pressiqg  against  tbeir 
arms,  a  little  below  the  acromion ;  the  obyious  teadcKT 
of  which  is  to  bring  the  scapula  forwards,  to  obstract 
the  firee  use  of  the  arms,  and  cause  an  unsightly  proti- 
berance  of  the  shoulders  and  upper  part  of  the  aecL^ 

The  Military  Annual  for  ISAi.    Royal  8yo.    OAhcrt 

This  is  a  handsomely  done  up  yolnme,  bedecked,  li 
beseems  its  quality,  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  anxmaitd 
with  military  emblems  and  trophies,  and  portnitB  of  tkt 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Hill.  Its  eoalsats  v^ 
"The  British  Soldier's  Almanac;  an  'Essay  oa  Am^ 
and  Armies;"  "The  Parliamentary  proceedings  of  ^ 
year"  relating  to  the  army ;  the  "  Ofiicial  Despatdi»r 
"War  Office  Circulars;"  "General  Orderaf  "lUpor.^ 
of  Courts  Martial ;"  aoconnU  of  the  Militaiy  Schools  »^ 
other  institutions.  Besides  this  useful  matter,  thire  i-^ 
a  liberal  allowance  of  miscellaaeoas  iafonaatitt  €»- 
nected  with  militaiy  men  and  affiuts  i  as  msnoizs  i^ 
deceased  officers,  and  hisUMrical  aeeonats  aad  ameMfi 
of  regiments,  &c.  &o.;  the  whole  fbrming  a  pranias; 
new  work,  which,  nnlike  the  ephemeral  Anaaali,  vj 
go  on  and  flourish,  as  it  takes  pooaession  ef  a  &ir  fe^-< 
with  power  and  material  to  occupy  it  nseftiUy* 
The  Book  of  SjfmboU,  illuetratiw  and  explatMtfff  \ 

Aneient Moral Preoepts.  Po6t8yo,pp.fO«.  U^^' 

Chapman  &  HalL 

This  is  a  seriesof  eoiwiss, wtlUwritlea, hmI P«><^ 
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esMjSjio  wliieh  %  sjmM,  or  nther  the  Mioient  moral 
preoept  Bigniftadby  it,  a  religions  truth,  or  a  philosophic 
tenet,  is  nt  as  a  text.    Within  these  lindtations,  erery 
rarietjr  of  sabjeet  is  introduced.    Though  the  philosophy 
and  maxims  of  Pythagoras  supply  the  bulk  of  these 
texti,  other  andent  philosophers  ftamish  their  quota,  and 
fUnstiations  are  gleaned  fW>m  writers  or  thinkers  of 
aU  ages.    The  essays,  though  occasionally  trite  enough, 
eontam  nothing  but  pure  and  generous  sentiments,  with 
■any  good  thovgfats,  though  their  form  is  in  general  all 
that  originaay  belongs  to  the  author.   Altogether,  this 
aeries  of  ahort  Lay  Diseonnes  maybe  perused  with  advan- 
tagei  whether  in  forming  qpiaion  w  regulating  conduct ; 
while  the  broTity  of  the  essays  makes  them  rery  apt  for 
snatch-reading  of  the  solid  kind. 
A  Familiar  Eaplamatum  of  th$  Natwre,  AdwuHa^Oy 
and  Importamce  of  Atmrame  itpon  Lvptif  4[^.  4"^. 
By  Lewis  Poeoek,  FJ3.A.     Post  ootaro,  pp.  240. 
London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
Tie  Aritknuiic  nf  AnnwjAtM  and  Life  Auuraitoe ;  or^ 
Cmpimnd  ItOerett  notified ;  txfiaining  iU  wUue  of 
Annuities,  certain  or  eontiMgent,  on  one  or  two  LiveM, 
and  ike  Values  of  Aaturanee$  in  Single  and  Annual 
Pajfmentty  §[e.  ^e.    By  Edward  Baylis,  Actuary  of 
the  Anchor  Life  Assurance  Company.    Octayo.    Lon- 
don :  Longmaa  &  Co. 

The  first  work  named  above  is  designed  to  facilitate 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  assurance,  and 
to  Berre  as  a  guide  to  persons  of  every  dais  interested 
in  the  subject. 

The  second  work  has  been  expressly  composed  as  a 
pn«tical  book  ;  by  which  any  one  who  is  totally  ignorant 
of  algebra  may  be  enabled  to  determine  the  values,  in 
single  and  annual  payments,  of  annuities  certain,— of 
contingent  annuities,— of  leases,  pensions,  or  IVfeeholds, 
— oflegades  and  reversions,  however  modified  or  com- 
bined, whether  referring  to  the  existence  or  failure  of  a 
single  life,  or  of  two  joint  lives,  or  on  the  last  survivor 
of  two  lives,  &o.  &c.    This  is  really  a  most  useful  work, 
containing  numberless  practical  examples,  with  clear  rules 
by  which  any  ordinary  arithmetician  may  calculate  them. 
A  Sydem  of  Foliage,  ttitk  Hinte  on  the  Acquirement  of  a 
Toudi ;  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Nature : 
designed  for  ike  use  of  Afnateurs.     By  W.  H.  Town- 
eend.    London  :  Joseph  Graham,  Jewry  Street,  Ald- 
gite.    Edinbaxgh :  Wm.  MacgiU,  Hanover  Street. 
This  work,  the  prodaotion  of  a  practical  drawing  mas- 
ter, and  derer  airtiet,  flimiahes  a  graduated  series  of 
instractions  for  the  guidance  of  the  amateur,  or  the  stu- 
dent who  may  have  no  opportunity  of  engaging  the  as- 
Bstance  of  a  properly  qualified  master.     It  commences 
with  the  most  minute  directions,  such  as  how  to  choose 
pnidls,  and  how  to  manage  them  in  drawing  the  simplest 
lines  ;  and  proceeds  progressively  to  the  higher  branches 
in  this  department  of  design.     Each  step  is  illustrated 
by  examples,  beginning  with  simple  outlines,  and  pro- 
ceeding gradually  to  masses  of  foliage  and  the  dilFerent 
Tarieties  of  trees.     These  lessons  or  examples  are  exe- 
cuted by  a  process  of  engraving  which  gives  them  the 
cffict  of  neat  and  soft  pencil-drawings.     We  consider 
the  work  well  adapted  to  the  object  Mr.  Townsend  has 
hi  Tiew,  and  ealenlated  to  be  very  nseftil. 
^muritmeuid  On  Opponents,  wiik  a  Nairratiw  of  Cases, 
By  Qeoiga   Sandby,  Jan.,  A.M.»  Vicar  of  Flinton. 
UBgmaa&Go. 
Many  of  the  casMi  are  those  that  have  alnMybeeft 


puUie  throagfa  other  chahhels ;  but  Mr.  Sandby 
has  also  observed  and  dabbled  in  animal  magnetism  him- 
self.   He  is  a  thorough  and  enthusiastio  believer. 
Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea  in  the  Years 
1820,  1821,  1822,  and  1823.    Commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant, now  Admiral  WrangeU,  of  the  Russian  Impe- 
rial Naty.    Second  Edition,  with  additions.    Trans- 
lated by  Lieut.-Colonel  Sabine,  R. A.,  F.R.S.   London : 
Madden  &  Co. 
Infant  Salvation;  or  an  atttempt  to  prove  thcU  all  who 
die  in  Infancy  are  saved.    By  David  B^issell,  D.D. 
Third  edition,  with  additions.    Glasgow :  Madehose. 
The  Mule  of  Three  not  the  Mule  of  Proportion,  but  a 
Mule  illustrating  Proportion,  and  a  method  of  solution 
proposed  which  does  not  require  the  use  of  Proportion^ 
with  numerous  examples.     By  the  Bev.  J.  Cotterill, 
Rector  of  Blakeney,  Norfolk,  and  formerly  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Duodecimo.  London : 
Longman  &  Co. 
Salmon  and  Trout  Angling.  By  James  Dahdel  Dougall. 

Second  Edition.  Glasgow :  John  Maeleod. 
Latin  Synonyms  and  Phrases  for  the  use  of  Grammar 
Schools,  4*0.  4-0.  By  the  Rev.  £.  Reddall,  Curate  of 
Marston,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Warkworth,  Northamp* 
tonshire.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
Latin  Grammar  Practice,  Greek  Grammar  Practice, 
Each  in  three  parts. — I.  Lessons  of  Vocabulary. — II. 
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II.  III.  pp.  144,  Size  of  the  Pictorial  Shakspere.    Lon- 
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This  work  famishes  a  remarkable  monnment  of  female 
industry  and  perseyerance.  It  is  ont  of  sight,  so  far  as  it 
has  gone,  the  most  eomprehensiye  and  complete  concord- 
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The  ''very  nnenTiable  poaition"  in  which  the  two  great 
parliamentary  Leaders  have  recently  taken  occasion  to 
inform  the  world  that  they  ''ilnd  themselyes,"  may  be 
taken  as  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  break-np  of  parties  and 
party-politics,  which  all  honest  men  are  looking  for,  is 
not  far  distant.    The  confession  was  a  testy  and  hasty 
one,  and  has  perhaps  been  regretted,  in  both  cases;  but  it 
expresses,  in  each,  a  permanent  and  growing  fact ;  and 
there  seems  no  chance  of  the  position,  either  of  the  Con- 
serratire  Premier  or  of  the  Whig  Chief,  becoming  much 
more  enviable  than  it  is  at  present.    The  ministry  of 
&l5e  pretences  is  gradually  crumbling  down,  under  the 
detection,  one  after  another,  of  the  make-believes  on 
which  it  was  built,  and  in  which  it  lives,  moves,  and  has 
itibemg ;  and  the  process  has  seemed,  of  late,  to  go  on 
with  accelerated  rapidity.     Assailed,  denounced,  vili- 
pended, snubbed,  divided   against,    weekly  —  almost 
nighilj,— by  one  section  or  another  of  its  own  adherents, 
on  Factories,  on  Sugar  Duties,  on  Welsh  Bishoprics,  on 
DUsenters'  Chapels,  on  Poor-law  Amendments ;  twice, 
within  six  weeks,  driven  to  save  itself  by  the  perilous  ex- 
pedient of  dishonouring  its  own  majority ;  indicted,  by 
the  pablic  opinion  of  Europe,  for  a  system  of  treachery, 
espionage,  forgery,  burglary  (of  letters,)  theft  (of  secrets,) 
faUe  coining  (of  seals,)  fitter  for  examination  at  the  Old 
Bailey  than  in  a  pariiamentary  committee-room, — and 
compelled,  after  much  oontempt  of  court,  to  surrender 
and  take  its  trial }  the  case  of  this  government  is  indeed, 
as  Sir  Robert   Peel  says,   "by  no  means   enviable.*' 
Carious  it  is,  however,  that  sneh  a  confession  should 
hare  to  be  made  by  the  shrewdest  and  most  prudent  man 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  wielding  a  parliamentary 
power  greater  than  any  other  British  minister  has  had 
since  Pitt.    The  fact  is  curious^  and  the  moral  of  it  is 
^fol:  it  is  Weill  after  all,  ef«n  as  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience, for  a  great  political  party  to  have  a  great  political 
principle  to  hold  by. 

If  ft  be  strange  that  so  clever  a  man  as  Sirltobert  Peel, 
having  80  convenient  a  tool  to  work  with  as  a  parliament 
that  will  stultify  itself  at  his  bidding,  should  confess  his 
poutisn  unenviable  ;  it  seems  stranger  still  that  a  like 
confession  should  be  made  just  now  by  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition.  The  position  of  Lord  John  Russell,  at  this 
particalar  time,  ought  to  be  a  most  enviable  one.  To  a 
statesman  of  lai^e  views,  and  firm,  high  purpose,  one 
would  thmk  no  position  could  be  more  enviable  than  that 
of  bemg  appointed  to  watch,  check,  oppose,  upset,  and 
finally  succeed  this  ministry,  based  on  false  pretences, 
and  backed  by  a  party  without  a  principle  :  that  such  a 
position  should  ever  be  unenviable,  is  a  man's  owa  fault. 
Of  the  fact  that  the  Whig  Chief  is  far  f^om  comfortable 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt.  Lord  John  Russell  is  as 
little  in  hannony  with  the  party  of  which  he  is  oonven- 
tioaaUy  the  leader,  and  on  whose  confidence  his  future 
tftture  (tf  office  depends,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  in  hannony 
with  his  party.  He  has  neither  said  nor  done  a  thing  of 
note,  all  this  saasioa,  to  jostity  the  confidence  of  those 
who  look  to  him,  or  who  would  be  glad  to  look  to  him  if 
they  could,  as  the  future  ruler  of  the  country.  He  talked 
^t  year,  like  another  Canning,  of  leaving  off  "  security- 
grinding;"  but  there  he  is  to  this  hour,  with  his  little 
fiied-duty  security  crotchet,  as  pragmatical  as  ever. 
Twice  duriog  the  Session^  he  has  got  within  view  of  office: 


each  time  it  has  been  on  a  false  principle,  and  in  a  dis- 
ereditable  way.  On  the  Ten-hours'  question,  he  quietly 
turned  his  back  on  the  deliberately  and  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  his  previous  official  life,  and  lent  his 
voice,  without  cause  shown,  to  the  popular  cry  of  the  day : 
on  the  Sugar  Duties,  he  joined  the  very  men  who,  on  that 
very  question  of  more  or  less  West  Indian  monopoly, 
upset  him  three  years  ago.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that 
some  sort  of  sincere,  or  half-sincere,  conviction,  may 
have  dictated  his  vote  and  speech  in  each  instance ;  but 
the  thing,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  has  a  shabby  look, 
especially  as  there  is  nothing  great  to  set  off  against  it. 
The  Whig  minister  of  1841  has  shown  himself  not  un- 
willing to  be  borne  back  into  office  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  West  India  monopolists, — taking  care,  at  the  same 
time,  to  hoard  up  ostentatiously  his  scorned  and  scouted  . 
fixed-duty,  as  a  bait  for  the  landlord  monopolists.  That 
the  member  for  London,  and  expectant  minister  of  the 
country,  should  be  without  a  vote  to  give,  one  way  or 
the  other,  on  the  question  of  Corn-law  Repeal,  is  a 
downright  abdication  of  political  ttcUut,  ''No  very 
enviable  position,"  truly  1  If  the  Session  has  been  a 
failure  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  has  been  no  less  a  failure 
for  Lord  John  Russell.  Not  one  act  or  speech  of  signi- 
ficanoe ;  not  one  sentenoe  or  syllable  indicative  of  ener- 
gy, character,  force  of  will ;  nothing  to  create  confidence, 
and  rouse  enthusiasm,  has  come  fh)m  this  cold,  quiet 
Whig  lord,  fW>m  the  beginning  of  the  Session  to  this 
hour.  He  has  made  himself,  or  shown  himself,  as  small 
as  possible  throughout.  Instead  of  boldly  and  ener- 
getically leading  the  attack  against  the  government, 
on  great,  central  questions  of  principle,  his  ambition 
has  limited  itself  to  the  poor  policy  of  tripping  them 
up  in  a  clever  way,  by  making  one  of  a  misceUaneous 
herd  of  malcontents,  on  by-points  of  detail. 

We  are  glad  that  the  policy  has  failed.  Ill  as  we 
think  of  the  men  now  in  office— nay,  because  we  think 
so  ill  of  them — we  do  not  wish  to  see  them  tripped  up. 
To  get  rid  of  them  by  accident  or  trick,  by  heteroge- 
neous prohdc  vioe  combination  with  deserters  on  second- 
ary questions,  would  do  extremely  little  good.  The 
policy  were  at  once  undignified  and  of  most  dubious 
expediency.  We  would  have  the  judgment  of  the  coun- 
try in  this  cause  given  on  the  merits;  and  till  the  coun- 
try be  ripe  for  this,  it  is  better  to  let  the  evidence  go  on 
accumulating.  What  would  have  been  the  consequence 
of  a  second  ministerial  defeat  on  the  Sugar  Duties,  and 
a  resignation  1  Possibly,  a  recall  and  restoration,  with 
a  vote  of  confidence,  granting  a  new  lease  of  office  on 
easier  terms  :  at  the  best,  a  premature  ministerial 
change,  with  a  premature  general  election,  taken  on  no 
broad  principle,  and  producing  no  decided  result. 
When  the  change  comes,  it  must  be  a  thorough  one; 
and  to  make  it  thorough,  we  must  have  another  regis- 
tration or  two.  The  only  ministerial  change  from  which 
real  and  lasting  good  is  to  be  looked  for,  must  be 
effected  by  the  country  protesting,  utterly  and  on  prin- 
ciple, against  Sir  Robert  Peel,  his  men,  and  measures, 
his  half-faced  expediencies, his  double-faced  dishonesties; 
and  demanding,  through  the  registered  constituencies, 
public  honesty  in  general,  with  justice  to  Ireland,  and 
free-trade  in  particular.  Till  the  country  is  prepared  to 
make  this  effort,  we  are  better  as  we  are,  accumulatbg 
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■trength  for  it.  We  miut  not  trip  up  the  goyemmenty 
but  let  them  go  BtnmblingonjtUl  we  are  ready  to  knoek 
them  down. 

The  rote  of  Mr.  Gobden^  and  the  other  League  leaders 
who  sapported  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  Sogar  Dutiee, 
against  the  West  Indians  and  the  WMgs,  we  rsgard  as 
both  an  honest  Tota  and  an  expedient  one.  On  the 
honesty  of  it,  we  have  no  need  to  sa j  mneh  now.  The 
question  at  isniey  diyested  of  its  teohnioaKties^  was 
simply  one  of  a  little  more,  or  a  little  less,  of  monopoly; 
and  they  voted  for  a  little  less,  haThigprsyionBly  dtrided 
the  Honse,  a  few  days  before,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
wh<de.  What  else  eonld  they  do  t  It  has  been  said, 
that,  in  this  stiekHng  for  firee-trade  dogmas,  when  the 
existenoe  of  the  Tory  ministry  was  at  stake,  they  acted 
as  Leaguers,  not  as  reprssentatires  of  the  people.  It 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  say,  that  in  this  adhe- 
renee  to  principle — ^the  principle  on  the  strength  of 
wUeh  they  exist  as  public  men— tiiey  acted  as  repre- 
sentatiTes  of  the  people  not  as  Whigs.  The  assuranoe 
with  which  the  Whig  newspapers  took  Mr.  Gobden  and 
his  firiends  to  task  for  their  conduct  in  this  matter,  and 
seemed  to  expect  free-traders  to  ignore  their  principles 
for  a  night  or  two,  by  particular  desire  of  Lord  John 
Rnasell,  is  amusing  in  the  extreme,  and  shows  a  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  after  office,  which  must  be  strong  in- 
deed, to  have  come  out  so  powerfully  on  so  slight  occa- 
sion. If  the  Whigs  think  proper  to  quarrel  with  the 
League  for  this,  and  leave  their  seats  ostentatiouBly 
empty  during  Corn-law  debates,  the  Whigs,  we  appre- 
hend,—-not  the  League — ^will  be  the  ultimate  losers,  and 
will  have  to  make  the  ilrst  overtures  of  amity.  The 
respective  positions  and  mutual  relations  of  the  two 
parties,  are  sufficiently  plain,  to  show  which  must  yield 
font.  The  Whigs  want  office ;  the  Free-traders  do  not. 
The  Whigs  are  not  nice  to  a  shade  of  principle  and 
character,  on  free-trade  questions;  the  Free-tnders  are, 
—have  nothing  but  principle  and  character  to  live  upon 
as  public  men,  and  not  only  can  alford  to  be  consistent, 
but  cannot  alford  to  be  any  thing  else.  It  is  a  good 
thing  well  done,  to  have  informed  the  Whig  aspirants 
for  office,  once  for  all,  that  the  strength  which  the  Free- 
traders possess  in  parliament  and  in  the  country,  and 
the  strength  which  they  are  quietly  gathering  up  on  the 
registry  for  the  next  electoral  struggle,  is  neither  to  be 
bought  nor  had  on  loan  for  Whig  party  uses. 

The  Corn-law  debate  this  year  is  generally  folt  to 
have  gone  off  flatly  ;  for  the  simple  reason,  we  conceive, 
that  all  debating  whatever  about  the  matter  is  under- 
stood to  be,  at  this  time  of  day,  useless  and  needless- 
useless  in  the  House,  and  needless  out  of  it.  That 
the  weakened  interest  in  parliamentary  anti-Com-law 
speeches,  is  any  symptom  of  the  incivased  strength  of 
the  Com  Law,  is  an  'opinion  confined,  probably,  to  that 
class  of  politicians  who  hold  that  the  Irish  F^testant 
Church  is  stronger  and  safor  just  now,  when  no  one 
seems  to  care  about  it,  than  it  was  in  the  days  when 
ministries  went  out  and  in  on  the  appropriation  clause. 
These  annual  motions  on  questions  where  argument  is 
worn-out,  and  defoat  foreknown,  are  valuable  chiefly  as 
testing  and  measuring  progress.  In  this  view,  the  late 
division  on  Mr.  Yilliers*  motion  shows  that  the  League 
has  not  been  at  work  among  the  constituencies  in  vain. 
Reminding  the  reader  that  the  first  of  these  annual 
motions,  which  went  on  the  principle  of  total  and  imme- 
diate repeal,  was  made  in  1842,  we  may  point  to  the 
statistics  of  the  divisions,  as  evidencing  tlmt,  however 


powerless  argument  may  be,  as  argument,  the  aetSea  of 
the  Free-traders  on  the  opini<ms  of  the  < 
not  without  its  reaction  on  the  votes  of  tiw  i 
tives.  Since  the  question,  in  its  present  sh^e,  was  Ini 
mooted,  its  progress  has  been  as  foUews  i — 

Ayes.  Noes.      Majority  agmit. 

In  1842,      92  895  808 

1848,    127  88S  8M 

1844,    126  330  904 

From  which  it  appears,  that  some  fifty  of  last  yesr*5 
monopolists  are  neutralised  and  silenced.  The  DoaM- 
fols,  the  men  who  decline  placing  themselves  In  *  sa 
unenviable  position,**  by  recording  votes  adverse  to  tk 
known  or  presumed  opinions  of  registered  or  register- 
able  electors,  are  an  increasing  class ;  the  rate  of  whow 
growth  does  credit  to  the  shrewd  and  business-like  plin 
of  the  League — exchanging  miscellaneous  petitions  to 
the  House  collectively,  for  electoral  memorials  to  indi- 
vidual members. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot,  while  on  this  subject,  re- 
port any  '^  philanthropic"  oonversions  to  the  cause  of 
Free  Trade.  Nothing  would  have  been  pleasanter  ts 
our  foelings,  than  to  have  added  our  humble  voice  to  th« 
general  chorus  of  eulogy  which  hymns  Lord  Ashley,  sad 
his  *  motives,"  and  his  friends,  and  his  friends'  *  no- 
tives.*'  But,  alas  I  we  have  no  due  to  men's  motirf^, 
except  that  alforded  by  their  actions.  **  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them."  The  phUantfaropy  whi<^  made 
loud  speeches  in  March,  April,  and  May,  against  too 
much  work,  gives  silent  votes,  in  June,  for  too  VtiU 
bread ;  keeps  the  screw  down  tight  on  the  victims  orer 
whose  wrongs  and  woes  it  whines  and  blubbers  so  pite- 
ously ;  maintains  the  scarcity  of  food  and  work,  thst 
necessitates  the  competition,  tliat  causes  the  miseries, 
that  draw  forth  the  eloquence,  at  which  people  are  ex- 
pected to  wipe  their  eyes,  and  ejaculate, "  What  a  good 
man !"  We  have  nothing  to  say  about  *  motives "  of 
which  we  know  notlring;  and  altogetiier  disclaim  uy 
imputation  of*  hypocrisy;"  but  never  was  a  clesRr  ase 
of  eagerness  to  pull  the  mote  out  of  one's  brother'^  eye, 
while  blind  to  the  beam  in  one's  own  eye,  than  the  Tea- 
hours'  philanthropy  of  the  com  monopoHsta.  If  Lord 
Ashley  and  his  followers  do  not  hnov  that  their  mono- 
poly of  the  bread-market  makes  it  harder  than  it  need 
be  for  men  to  live ;  that  it  Is  the  cause  of  that  frsiftl 
struggle  for  existence,  that  competition  fbr  ISfo,  wbitfc 
makes  female  and  infont  foetory  slavery  a  physical  at- 
cessity ;  what  is  his  and  their  opinion  WMth  on  aaf 
question  of  legislation  whatever  1  The  Tory  ndai^ters 
know  this ;  and,  as  they  will  not  touch  the  Gem  Law, 
dare  not  touch  the  social  evils  whi^  It  necesEitst«& 
The  Free-traders  know  this ;  and,  aa  they  easBol  fri 
the  Com  Law  abolished,  decline  the  reqwnsilRfitT  of 
making  bad  worse.  The  Whigs  and  Badicals  teov 
this ;  and  see,  in  the  stmitening  of  manufoetaring  is- 
dustry,  chiefly  a  short  and  sharp  passage  to  Csni4rr 
Repeal.  Lord  Ashley  and  his  adherents  are  the  eeif 
people  in  the  country  who  seem  not  to  know  ttml  tkir 
monopoly  makes  food  dear,  snd  man  cheap ;  that  tko 
scBieer  bread  is,  the  more  labour  must  be  gftcn  to  per- 
chase  a  snffleienoy  of  it.  To  credit  these  hread-tasa; 
philantiiropists  witii  "sfaieerity"  and  ''good  motives." 
is  to  debit  them  with  an  almost  preternataml  stupidity. 
Still,  it  Is  possible,  for  aught  we  know,  that  whn  de 
Spanish  friar  gave  the  beggar  his  bleaBiBg,aBd  pfcM 
his  pocket,  the  holy  man  performed  the  latter  part  of 
the  operation  in  sh^er  ahaesee  of  atiad.    We  wt  est 
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leave  this  topie  wiilioiii  adding^  thftt  with  luoh  Ttn-honr 
philutliroplflti  M  Lord  Howiok,  who  evinee  tho  lincority 
of  tiieir  i8ftl  for  the  proteoiUm  of  indtutry,  by  an  equal 
sol  for  its  eaaneipatioiiy  and,  in  abridgiag  labonr,  would 
iseretse  its  reauneraiiTe  valaOy  onr  diflbienee  is  one  of 
time  and  d^gne,  sather  than  of  principle.  Though  we 
bdieTe  their  sympathies  to  be  in  part  misdireetedj  and 
their  efforts  decidedly  mitftimedy  there  can,  at  all  erents, 
be  no  qaestion  about  their  integrity  and  coaeistency. 

In  namiog  Lono  Howiox,  we  cannot  forbear  the  ex- 
pression of  our  trust,  that  he  will  pursue,  with  heart  of 
kpe,  that  course  of  high-minded  and  independent  exer- 
tion which  is  rapidly  winning  for  him  what  is  better 
than  admiration— public  respect  and  confidence.  Lord 
Howick  ii  a  man  from  whom  we  expect  much.  He  has 
talent,  ooorage,  moral  eamestnessy  character --all  the 
well-wearing  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  on  which  a 
people  may  rely.  With  strong  hereditary  claims  to  the 
leadership  of  reformers,  he  is  establishing  an  independent 
title  of  his  own  on  the  broadest  and  surest  Ibundation. 
We  haTe  much  fkith  in  him.  Of  all  those  among  whom 
efice  will,  in  the  natural  courae  of  political  probabilities, 
be  distributed  at  the  next  ministerial  change,  there  is 
no  man  who  giTca  more  decided  signs  of  superiority,  in- 
telieetnal  and  moral,  to  the  polities  of  his  party.  His 
speeches,  both  of  last  session  and  of  this,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  on  Ireland,  and  on  the  Com  Laws, 
indicate  a  breadth  of  riew,  a  generosity  of  heart,  a  de- 
cisiTe  clear-headedness,  and  a  plain  reotitude  of  purpose, 
which  we  Talnly  seek  elsewhere  in  the  parliamentary 
entory  of  Whiggism.  We  sometimes  differ  with  him ; 
bat  we  ncTcr  miatrust  him.  There  is  not  a  great  qnes* 
tion  of  the  day,  on  which  he  is  not  to  in  adrance  of  his 
party;  and  his  opiniona  are  endently  still  progresaiTe. 
From  the  two  mortal  sine  of  Whiggery-^pliancy  of  prin* 
eiple  in  great  things,  and  obstinate  crotchetiness  in 
UBail  ones,  (seeming  inoompatibles,  which  certain  Whig 
statesmen  moet  ingeniously  contriTo  to  blend,)  he  ia  re- 
markably free.  Like  Lord  J<din  Bnssell,  he  rather  pre- 
fers a  fixed  duty  to  total  and  immediate  repeal :  nnlike 
Lord  John  Russell,  he  can  distinguish  between  great 
things  and  small,  and  does  not  run  away  without  Totiag, 
when  the  people's  bread  and  trade  are  at  stake.  He  is 
the  only  man  in  the  ttoni  rank  of  Whig  statesmen  who 
uttonnces  a  clear  and  bold  Irish  policy.  Lord  Howiek's 
▼iews  ou  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Church  nuut  be  those  of 
uy  miniiter  who  ie  to  reconquer  for  us  the  alKbetions  of 
the  Iriah  people :  They  are  clearly  not  thoee  of  Lord 
JahnRosselL  That  any  thing  would  now  put  down  the 
^peal  agitation  is  more  than  we  dare  predict ;  but»  if 
^y  thing  would,  it  were  a  Howick  ministry  of  reform 
ud  reconciliation.  To  all  clasaes  of  English  reformers, 
we  beliere  it  would  be  a  signal  to  union,  energy,  and 
confidence. 

The  disagreeable  erent  of  the  past  month  is  the  Bir- 
oungham  election.  That  Mr.  Sturge  is  not  at  this  mo- 
oeat  member  for  Birmingham  we  sincerely  regret.  We 
beartUy  desired  his  snecess,  and  should  haTe  thought  his 
cUims  superior  to  those  of  his  riral ;  but,  as  it  appears 
that  the  Liberal  electors,  in  the  proportion  of  about  fiye  to 
one,  thought  diiferently,  there  is  on  this  point  no  more  to 
be  said.  That  the  Birmingham  Liberals  haTe  so  managed 
inatters  as  to  disfhmchise  themseWes  for  the  remaining 
months,  or  years,  of  the  present  parliament,  we  regret 
«till  more.  One  might  haTe  hoped  that  the  men  whose 
'agacious  and  energetic  common  sense  originated  politi- 


cal unkxiw,  would  hare  found  means  of  a^josting  a  quar- 
rel, which  seems  to  haTo  had  aa  much  of  personality  as 
of  principle  in  it,  before  going  to  the  poll,  to  be  beaten 
and  disgraced  altogether.  The  mode  of  eflbetlBg  an  ad- 
justment in  sabh  caoes^when  men  are  in  earnest  about 
their  oommon  prindplee,  and  not  intolerant  bigots  to 
thehr  apedal  opinieoa^is  obTions  enough.  The  example 
waa  set  by  Marylebone,  at  the  last  general  election. 
The  Libeial  electors,  diTided  by  the  oonflioting  and 
nioely-balanced  claims  of  two  Liberal  candidates,  ohose 
their  man  by  ballot  before  the  day  of  nomination,  under 
the  compact,  (whioh  was  honourably  kept,)  that  the 
minority,  howcTer  large,  should  support  the  candidate  of 
the  m^ority,howeTer  small.  The  result  was,  a  tolerably 
good  sort  of  representatiTe  for  Marylebone,  instead  of  a 
Tory  bad  one.  The  Commodore  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  model  legislator— perfaapa  he  is  as  much  below  Mr. 
Young  in  political  aptitude  as  Mr.  Scholefield  is  below 
Mr.  Sturge--Btill,  it  is  better  for  Marylebone  to  be  say- 
ing''Ay"  than ''No"  on  flree  trade  and  inquiry  into 
Post-office  infamies.  Why,  in  the  name  of  oommon  sense, 
could  not  the  liberals  of  Birmingham  transact  their  busi- 
ness in  the  same  good-tempered  and  business-like  wayf 
ia  the  question  which  Reformers  are  OTory  when  asking, 
and  answering,  Tory  naturally,  to  the  disadTantage  of 
that  candidate  whom  the  result  shows  not  to  haTe  had 
the  shadow  of  a  chance  of  suoeess  from  the  beginning. 

But  what  we  most  lament  in  this  business  is  the  mis- 
chief which  such  experimente  do  to  the  cause  of  free  and 
extended  suffrage.  We  find  no  Canlt  with  Mr.  Sturge 
or  any  other  man  for  postponing  the  Free  Trade  question 
to  the  Complete  Suifrage  question,  though  the  policy 
seems  to  us  a  mistaken  one ;  but  this  Birmingham  elec- 
tion is  bad  for  both —  worst  for  Complete  Suifrage,  as  the 
younger  and  weaker  of  the  two.  With  a  Tory  sincere 
respect  towards  men  whose  ultimate  Tiews  and  objects 
are  our  own,  who  number  among  them  not  a  few  of  th« 
truest  and  honestest  politidaas  we  haTe,  who  are  work- 
ing a  difiicult  question,  of  first-class  importance,  in  dis- 
couraging times— we  beg  to  represent  to  the  Complete 
Suffragists,  that,  if  they  haTo  taken  up  the  policy  of  diTi- 
sion  and  repulsion  deliberately,  and  as  a  policy,  they  may 
regard  the  cause  of  Complete  Suffrage,  (an  awkward 
name,  by  the  way,)  as  aiUoumed  to  somewhere  within 
the  next  century.  The  true  way  to  test  the  prindplee 
of  such  a  policy  is  to  suppoee  it  carried  out  uniTersally. 
Suppose  the  Complete  Suffragists  to  do  oTory  where  what 
they  haTe  done  in  Birmingham ;  suppose  them  oTcry 
where  in  a  minority  on  the  registries—oTery  where  to 
use  their  minority  so  aa  to  let  in  the  candidate  of  another 
and  Tory  minority;  suppose  them  to  succeed  in  nlendng 
all  the  Liberal  constituencies  of  the  empire,  and  to  get  for 
us  mwkoU  pariiameiUofMr.  i9|90oa«rf^^how  much  nearer 
should  we  be  to  our  new  Reform  Act  iupotnt  A  grosser 
practical  aoledsm— a  bolder  defiance  of  the  laws  which 
connect  means  with  ends— could  not  be.  As  Mr.  Sturge, 
and  those  whom  he  represents,  disclaim  physical  force, 
they  haTe  no  other  way  of  getting  Complete  Suffrage  on 
the  statute-book  than  by  acting  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  at  present  oonstituted— no  other  way  of  acting 
on  the  House  of  Commons  than  through  their  registered 
constituencies— espedally  the  Liberal  or  eemi-Liberal 
constituencies  of  large  towns ;  and  they  may  be  assured 
that  the  way  to  act  on  these  is  not  to  disfiranohise  and 
exasperate  them.  To  suppose — the  only  imaginable  ra- 
tionale of  such  a  policy  —  that  a  liberal  minority, 
squeezed  in  between  two  minorities,  driTcn  to  choose  be- 
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tween  a  Tory  and  a  Complete  Soffiragist,  will,  in  a  fit  of 
desperation,  make  choice  of  the  Complete  SnStagist,  is, 
we  fear,  an  hypothesis  more  brilliant  than  solid.  If 
Complete  Snfftagista  make  a  principle  of  preferringTories 
to  Liberals  of  less  advanoed  opinions  than  themselTes, 
they  mnst  not  wonder  if  Liberals  of  a  morality  inferior 
to  Uieir  own  make  a  principle,  or  a  passion,  of  preferring 
Tories  to  them;  and,  between  the  two,  we  should  be  in  a 
promising  way  for  rational  liberty  and  good  goTemment. 
There  is  only  one  way,  we  apprehend,  in  which  a  mino- 
rity can  now,  in  this  country,  get  its  principles  embodied 
in  acts  of  Parliament :  and  that  is,  by  working  and 
growing  into  a  majority. 

While  we  thank  the  Complete  Suffragists  for  their 
exertions  in  keeping  alire,  under  most  disadTantageons 
circumstances,  an  agitation  which  ought  neyer  to  be  let 
drop,  we  must  again  express  onr  belief  that  they  will 
make  little  or  no  real  progress,  until  the  Free-trade 
agitation  is  oyer  and  done  with.  Any  extension  of 
the  Suffrage  worth  thinking  of  and  working  for,  will 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  resuscitation  of  the  power  that 
carried  Schedule  A.  The  effort  will  be  a  tremendous 
one.  It  will  need  the  whole  and  undirided  strength  of 
all  earnest  reformers— our  strength,  not  of  numbers 
only,  but  of  thought  and  will — concentrated  with  pas- 
sionate energy  on  this  one  point.  Now  it  so  happens 
that,  of  this  strength,  by  far  the  larger  part  is  at  present 
in  requisition  and  use  elsewhere.  Reformers  are  too 
busy  just  now  with  Adam  Smith  and  Free-trade,  to  be 
able  to  interest  themseWes  properly  in  William  Godwin 
and  Political  Justice.  The  League  must  be  dissolred, 
and  the  energies  embodied  in  it  disengaged  for  other 
uses,  before  the  Complete  Suffrage  Associations  can 
make  themselres  formidable  (except  to  their  nearest 
relations  and  likeliest  allies.)  We  do  not  ask  whether 
this  be  a  desirable  or  an  undesirable  state  of  things.  It 
may  be  wise,  or  it  may  be  unwise,  in  the  public,  to  take 
Free-trade  before  Suffrage  :  we  only  state  the  fact. 
The  Corn-law  question  has,  practically,  ,got  the  prece- 
dence of  the  Suffrage  question — a  precedence  acquired 
at  an  enormous  cost  of  money,  time,  and  hard  up-hill 
working  and  fighting ;  and  we  see  not  a  chance  of  the 
Sufiage  being  able  to  oTertake  it.  The  Free-trade 
question  stands  between  the  Complete  Suffrage  question 
and  the  public  ear ;  and  there  it  will  stand,  until  the 
League  get  the  constituencies  to  get  the  legislature  to 
settle  it,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  oyer  can  be  settled. 
If  Complete  Suflhigists  think  this  exclusive,  deafening, 
all-absorbing  Free-trade  agitation  a  nuisance,  be  it  so  : 
and  let  them  help  to  abate  the  nuisance,  and  clear  the 
ground  for  something  better.* 

In  Ireland,  agitation  goes  on  with  a  quiet,  self-assured 
strength,  that  seems  remarkably  independent  of  extra- 
neous excitement.    It  lived  once  in  the  breath  of  the 


'  Agitotor— it  has  now  a  life  of  its  own.    We  beUeye  ibat 
O'Connell's  life  or  death,  imprisonment  or  Uberatiou,  ij 


now  a  matter  of  the  smallest  possible  pnctical 
quence  to  the  further  progress  of  this  national  mon- 
ment.  The  «  Rent  of  the  Captivity"  flows  in— mm- 
times  a  little  faster,  sometimes  a  little  slower— on  the 
whole,  in  a  full,  deep  tide,  that  betokens  sometlms 
more  serious  than  ''enthusiasm"  as  its  soaree.  T^ 
chief  thing  we  note  in  the  more  recent  aspeeU  of  ihk 
agitation  is,  that,  as  the  Repealers  grow  more  powerfcl, 
they  grow  more  conciliatory  and  more  cautions.  Tbtj 
treat  their  non-repealing  countrymen  with  a  respect  aad 
cheerful  good-temper,  from  whidi  we  Saxon  agitators  foz 
Free-Trade  and  Suffinge  might,  perhi^s,  take  a  lestos ; 
are  most  tolerant  of  one  another's  diversities  of  opiaioe : 
dissuade  over-iealous  consUtnenciee  from  pressing  t» 
hard  on  their  present  representatives ;  exhort  t^ 
Orange  brethren  to  leave  off ''looking  at  Irish  thiags 
ttom  opposite  sides  of  the  Boyne  ; "  and  pay  partknui 
attention  to  the  registration.  As  their  power  incmsK, 
so  does  their  vigilance,  their  anxiety  to  make  no  mis- 
takes. The  old  English  notion— we  suspect  still  tfar 
prevalent  one — of  Irish  patriots  and  agitators,  as  beis$ 
a  herd  of  boastful  and  frothy  rhetoricians,  is  now  hdh 
crously  false.  They  are  most  careful  and  earnest  wi 
of  business.  They  rejoice  in  their  strength,  but  it 
is  with  fear  and  trembling.  With  the  exulting  cooicmils- 
nessof  power  that  men  must  feel  who  hold  mthai 
hands  the  allegiance,  and  svray  the  volition  of  a  nstioa, 
they  seem  to  live  in  perpetual  dread  of  making  a  &)« 
move.  In  their  own  words, "  There  is  the  dewum  of  rt- 
peaUd  failure  casting  his  shadow  by  us  as  we  moteoiu' 
— and  they  are  determined,  once  for  all,  to  exorcise  thii 
same  demon  out  of  their  oountry's  history.  They  u« 
afraid  of  nothing  but  being  thrown  off  their  guard,  e^ 
cially  by  good  fortune.  The  rumours  of  a  Whig  aec»- 
sion,  to  be  followed  by  a  gracious  and  mercif ol  libentioa 
of  the  Liberator,  made  them  quite  nervous  ;  that  wQiJ 
be  a  difficulty  indeed  :  yet  they  think  they  could  p\ 
through  it.  Even  the  decision  on  the  Writ  of  Eiror  is 
anticipated,  by  these  impracticable  and  hard-beai^J 
patriots,  with  much  less  of  eager  excitement  than  «« 
would  suppose.  The  chief  feeling  about  it  seems  to  W 
anxiety  that  the  triumph— if  triumph  it  be  that  is  ia 
store  for  them— should  not  divert  the  people's  atteatin 
from  real  business.  We  repeat  the  expression  of  oar 
conviction,  that  the  state  of  Ireland  is  formidabk  tai 
menacing,  to  a  degree  Ui  beyond  what  public  opiaioB  » 
Great  Britain  has  yet  realized  to  itself.  It  is  frivdoas 
now  to  talk  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  "  chief  difficalty"  lit- 
land  is  coming  to  be  an  Imperial  difficulty— a  perpkxhr 
and  peril  to  Tory,  Whig,  and  Radical  alike.  The  di^ 
culty  is  growing,  at  a  rate  at  which  it  mnst  veiy  sns 
outgrow  the  best  statesmanship  of  car  most  able  ae^ 
honest  public  men. 


*  We  regret  to  see  the  Coxnplete  Suffiragists  of  Edinburgh  proposing  to  follow  the  same  course  which  at  Binninjrhua  Lj 
led  to  80  disastrous  a  result.  On  the  18th  July,  after  the  issue  of  the  Birmingham  election  wan  known,  the  Edinbard}  Gc- 
plete  Suffragists  held  a  meeting,  (at  which  the  Lord  Provost  had  very  properly  refused  to  preside,)  for  the  pmpoee  of  vubss. 
a  resolution,  **  that  the  future  representatives  of  the  city  in  parliament  should  be  devoted  and  eaneat  advoatea  for  tW 
removal  of  unjust  commercial  restrictions ;  for  the  complete  separation  of  the  political  connexion  of  the  cfanrrh  with  t* 
state  ;  and  for  the  extension  to  every  man  of  mature  age  of  the  power  of  voting  for  his  representative  in  Pariiameot  ;**  aa^ 
also  for  "  putting  in  operation  certain  means  of  giving  practical  eflfect  to  those  views.**  Ifow,  there  was  not  a  man  at  tbs 
meeting  who  didnot  know  that  such  candidates  would  have  no  better  chance  of  sitting  for  Edinbni^gh  than  Mr.  Stonv  bad 
for  Birmingham.  Here,  too,  the  effect  would  not  be  merely  taking  supporters  from  Rusaell  to  give  them  to  Feel,  hot  &• 
lose  two  Free  Tradeia,  which  the  Edinhnxgh  constituency  may  fairly  hope  to  cany  at  next  election. 
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For  thus  tlie  royal  mandate  ran, 
\\  hen  first  the  numan  race  began, 
••  The  social,  friendly,  honest  man, 

Whatever  he  be, 
Tifl  he  fnliils  great  Natare''8  plan, 

And  none  bathe  !'^ 

In  what,  or  with  wliom  the  Burns  Festival 
originated,  we  do  not  now  very  distinctly  remem- 
ber, neither  do  we  care  very  curiously  to  inquire. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  clever  people  who  have 
traced  it  to  the  w^orldly-wise  enthusiasm  of  Ayr- 
shire innkeepers,  or  Railway  proprietors,  sagacious 
of  a  dividend  from  afar,  and  satisfied  themselves 
that  what  was  begun  in  mercenary  selfishness,  was 
carried  to  a  conclusion  in  a  spirit  of  falsehood  and 
insincerity.  In  this  faith  let  them  rest,  enjoying 
the  elevated  pleasure  which  springs  from  that  keen 
scent  of  unworthy  motives  and  hollow  pretensions, 
which  is  mistaken  by  themselves,  and,  the  greater 
pity !  by  the  good-natured  world,  for  superior  saga- 
city. Far  different,  however,  were  the  feelings 
that  stirred  upon  that  memorable  sixth  of  August, 
in  the  large  heart  of  perhaps  the  most  numerous 
assemblage  ever  brought  together  in  Scotland, 
and  far  different  the  light  in  which  this  great 
national  offering  of  homage  and  repentance  must 
be  regarded  by  every  frank  and  generous  mind. 

When  this  Festival  was  first  talked  of,  it  was  as 
of  some  slight  muster  of  the  friends  of  the  poet's 
family,  with  a  few  others, — the  more  cordial  ad- 
mirers of  biB  song  ;  a  sort  of  monster  pic-nic  party 
at  best,  where  a  few  dozens  of  doubtful  sherry, 
with  a  luimper  of  sandwiches,  some  half  dozen  or 
so  of  bad  speeches,  and  the  usual  quantity  of  rain, 
were  expected  to  complete  the  entertainment. 
Somehaw  or  other,  however,  the  thing  expanded, 
till  the  dood  that  was  bo  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand  covered  the  face  of  the  heavens.  The  word 
ran  along  the  Carrick  border,  that  the  name  of  their 
bard  was  rife  in  the  land..  Kyle  heard  the  mur- 
mur, and  its  echoes  sounded  even  to  distant  Dum- 
fries. In  Mauchline  and  Tarbolton  there  was  stir, 
and  running  to  and  fro.  The  foresters  of  Kilwin- 
ning answered  to  the  call.  Ayr  thrilled  through 
all  her  shuttles,  and  all  at  once  it  was  known,  that 
the  whole  country  side,  for  forty  miles  round,  had 
resolred  to  declare  in  one  great  gathering,  how  it 
was  that  this  Robert  Bums  was  esteemed  amongst 
VOL.  XI- — NO.  cxxix. 


Oh  mandate  glorious  and  divine ! 
The  followers  of  the  ragged  Nine, 
Poor  thoughtless  devils,  yet  may  sliine 

&  glorious  light, 
While  sordid  sons  o*  Mammon^s  line 

Are  dark  as  night. 

them, — how  they  to  a  man  were  proud  of  him  who 
had  ennobled  their  order,  and  shed  over  the  well- 
beloved  streams  and  woods  and  fields  and  moun- 
tains among  which  they  dwelt,  the  consecrating 
light  of  genius.  As  the  appointed  day  approached, 
the  hum  of  preparation  grew  louder  and  louder. 
Tidings  of  the  busy  doings  of  Girvan  and  Maybole 
came  flying  abroad  upon  the  wings  of  The  Ayr 
Observer^  A  dim  awe  was  inspired  by  the  accounts 
of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  in  which  the  ancient 
Order  of  Foresters  from  Covenanting  Kilmarnock 
were  to  blaze  out  upon  the  eventful  day,  while  the 
Masonic  Lodges  of  New  Cumnock  and  Dairy  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  national  importance  in  the  excited 
columns  of  The  Stranraer  Gazette,  Those  who  had 
previously  talked  slightingly  of  the  whole  affair, 
now  began  to  display  considerable  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  Busy  speculation  was  afloat  as  to 
who  of  the  illustrissimi  were  likely  to  be  present. 
Their  excitement  was  at  its  lieight  when  Mr. 
Andrew  Park,  a  gentleman,  as  we  understand, 
combining  in  himself  the  character  of  bookseller 
and  bard,  one  of  Glasgow's  sweetest  lyrists,  the 
Theocritus,  in  fact,  of  the  Candleriggs,  issued,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  curious,  at  the  easy  and  ac- 
cessible price  of  sixpence,  a  pamphlet,  containing 
a  programme  of  the  w^hole  proceedings,  with  a  list 
of  the  distinguished  ornaments  of  literature,  who 
had  been  invited  to  grace  the  festivities  with  their 
presence.  There,  side  by  side  with  the  patriarchal 
Wordsworth,  and  with  Tennyson,  the  fitar  of 
the  new  poetic  era,  an  eager  public  saw  with 
grateful  expectation  the  illustrious  names  of  Sandie 
Rodger,  and  of  Mr.  Andrew  Park  himself;  and 
I  Leith,  with  a  flush  of  exeusable  pride,  ^fek  its  eyes 
I  grow  dim  as  they  lighted  upon  the  name  of  its  own 
gifted  Gilfillan.  The  conjunction  was  remarkable 
— an  intertangling  of  the  lesser  planets  with  the 
fixed  stars  not  reconcileable  with  any  of  the  known 
critical  systems ;  but,  if  we  felt  for  Mr.  Andrew 
Park  the  blush  of  modesty  rise  into  our  cheek, 
which  ajiparentlv  forsook  his  own  in  the  hour 
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when  he  saw  his  fame  reflected  from  the  eyes  of 
Europe  and  the  Gorbals,  it  soon  gave  way  before 
the  pleasing  hope  of  seeing  in  the  flesh  these  notable 
denizens  of  the  Scottish  Parnassus. 

To  ourselves  it  seemed  a  matter  of  minor  im- 
portance, whether  poet  or  historian,  novelist  or 
Magazine  writer,  the  Tritons  or  the  minnows  of 
literature,  or  both,  were  to  be  present  or  not.  Right 
glad  should  we  have  been  to  have  seen  there  the  ve- 
nerable brows  of  the  poet  philosopher  of  Rydal, — ^the 
fresh  cheek  and  joyous  smile  of  Moore,  like  Bums, 
at  once  thetenderest  and  the  most  mirthful  of  lyiists, 
— Hunt  with  his  thoughtful  eyes,  ''grave  with 
glad  thoughts," — the  frank  smile  of  Talfonrd, 
— Carlyle,  the  earnest  champion  of  sincerity  and 
manly  worth, — and  Hallam  gathering  from  that 
scene  another  glorious  page  for  the  Literary  His- 
tory of  Europe.  Yet  delightful  as  the  sight  of 
those,  whose  gifted  minds  have  ruled  our  own, 
must  ever  be,  we  looked  forward  to  a  sight  more 
thrilling,  more  elevating  than  even  this, — 
the  sight  of  a  great  people,  and  that  people  the 
peasantry,  and  hardhanded  workers  of  Sa)tland, 
testifying  how  all  that  was  beautiful  and  noble  in 
the  character  of  Burns  had  sunk  into  their  hearts, 
and  was  cherished  there  in  grateful  reverence.  A 
manifestation  of  hero-worship  not  the  least  notice- 
able that  the  world  has  seen,  and  which  we  made 
up  our  minds,  as  matter  of  course,  to  see,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  quartered  in  ^  the  worst  inn's 
worst  room,"  and  paying  in  exchange  for  one  night 
of  a  precarious  bedstead  and  most  questionable 
dowlas,  a  larger  amount  of  currency  than,  upon 
another  occasion,  would  have  purchased  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  chamber  and  its  contents. 

For  some  days  previous  to  the  festival,  Edinburgh 
was  obviously  labouring  under  considerable  ex- 
citement, flushing  up  in  the  face,  and  wiping  the 
perspiration  off  ite  forehead,  with  unusual  warmth. 
Steamboats  and  coaches  poured  in  more  than  their 
customary  supplies  of  distinguished  foreigners^  of 
wandering  Jews,  and  wondering  Englishmen  ;  and, 
pacing  the  grass^grown  desolation  of  her  streets, 
you  were  pretty  sure  to  stumble  upon  the  one 
other  man  besides  yourself  who  was  in  town.  All 
were  upon  the  alert  and  eager  forthecomingTuesday. 
Literary  men  swarmed.  At  every  turning,  you 
were  met  by  artists,  sauntering  leisurely  along, 
with  the  obtrusive  cigar,  and  redundant  locks  of 
genius ;  while,  map  in  hand,  your  statistical  Ger- 
man might  be  seen  doubling  the  Cape  of  Hanover 
Street,  or  weathering  the  Straits  of  Ainslie  Place. 
By  Monday  morning  the  faces  of  all  were  directed 
to  the  west.  The  Pictorial  Times,  with  a  staff  of 
illustrators,  started  by  a  special  train  at  eight,  a.m. 
Nine  o'clock  beheld  the  Illustrated  News  in  full 
pursuit.  Our  friend,  Tait,  with  a  select  party  of 
Radicals,  was  off  by  the  eleven  o'clock  train. 
Maga  and  her  men  left  town  in  a  Conservative 
drag  at  one ;  and  we  found  Punch  at  the  Railway 
Station  at  three,  in  high  wrath  with  the  porters — 
every  word  a  compound  of  sarcasm  and  fun, — ^at 
the  disappearance  of  his  dog  and  a  certain  suspi- 
cious looking  valise  of  black  leatlier.  We  should 
have  enjoyed  the  struggles  of  the  redoubtable 
satirist  of  the  hunch  in  the  recovery  of  his  pro- 


perty, but  for  the  anxieties  of  two-and-twentT 
packages,  which  the  considerate  confidence  of  the 
ladies  of  our  party  had  intrusted  to  our  charge. 
Escaped  from  these,  and  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter,  into  whose  hands  the  freshly  caught  lion 
had  fallen,  we  established  ourselves  in  the  one 
only  vacant  seat,  which  had  been  carefully  pre- 
served for  us  by  our  fair  friends.  Without,  were 
the  less  fortunate,  scrambling  to  and  fro,  in  fnntic, 
but  hopeless  pursuit  of  vacant  places.  The  sUrt- 
ing-beU  had  just  rung  \  Within,  were  smiks  and 
dancing  spirits.  The  day  was  bright  and  the 
Festival  before  us.  Who  would  not  have  gireD 
his  heart  a  holiday,  and  resolved  to  see  only  ^  the 
gayest,  happiest  attitude  of  things  V* 

Merrily  did  Laplace  bowl  along  his  iron  tnck, 
dragging  at  his  heels  a  tail  of  carriages  as  long  as 
Halley's  comet.  Merrily  rung  the  strokes  of  the 
piston,  as  we  swept  over  field  and  brook,  by  tree 
and  tower.  Never  did  the  powers  of  steam  so  anni- 
hilate time  and  space.  Scarce  have  the  solemn 
shadows  of  Linlithgow  palace,  and  all  that  beauti- 
ful pageantry  of  lake  and  i^et,  and  old  ancestral 
trees  and  grassy  upland,  passed  from  our  ejes. 
when  we  find  ourselves  at  crested  FVdkirk,  and 
beneath  us,  stretching  away  into  the  dim  solitudes 
of  the  distant  Ochils,  lies  the  fairest  landscape  is 
all  broad  Scotland ;  and,  oh  how  fair  now,  imder 
the  tender  radiance  of  the  westering  sun !  C&jtk 
Cary,  with  its  richly  wooded  dell,  is  passed  ;  Kiilc- 
intiUoch  lies  behind  us  like  a  dream,  and  lo,  the 
interminable  chimney  of  St.  Rollox,  spouting,  like 
certain  other  saints,  its  smoke  and  venom  in  the 
face  of  the  sweet  heavens !  Another  eonvulaire 
scramble  after  the  two-and-twenty  packages  of  onr 
fair  friends, — omnibuses,  officious  porters,  rapacioss 
cads,  and  the  other  well-known  pleasantries  of  a 
transit  from  one  railway  station  to  another,  and 
we  find  ourselves  seated  among  the  well- stuffed 
cushions  of  the  Ayrshire  train,  with  only  a  retan 
of  one  temper  and  two  bandboxes  grievoiuJ; 
wounded,  and  an  umbrella,  a  reticule,  and  a  oonpk 
of  parasols  missing. 

If  the  hurry  and  scramble  at  Edinburgh  were 
bad,  here  it  was  confusion  worse  confounded.  Yon 
would  have  thought  that  Glasgow  from  Csm- 
lachie  to  Sauchie  Hall  was  tumuhuously  mak- 
ing for  the  Land  of  Bums.  On  a  picturesque  pile 
of  trunks,  baskets,  umbrellas,  and  cloaks,  sst  a 
disconsolate  Cockney,  like  Marius  among  the  Tixa> 
of  Carthage,  having  exhausted  himself  in  fruitless 
efforts  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  raihray 
porters,  while  his  affectionate  wife  and  daughter, 
comfortably  planted  in  a  neigbouring  carrisjr«. 
were  visibly  enjoying  his  despair,  and  the  animated 
attentions  of  a  facetious  traveller  in  the  soft  Hik- 
Inexorable  clerks  rushed  to  and  fro,—- baited  1.^ 
choleric  gentlemen,  shaking  their  umbrellas,  asd 
distracted  females,  all  with  bandboxes  and  witlK'C' 
tickets, — thickening  the  confutton,  which  they  al* 
fected  to  dispel.  The  second  bell  has  rang.  T^c 
seatless  madly  fling  themselves  into  any  open  d<K^ 
they  can  find,  and  shake  themselves  tc^ether  aar- 
how.  A  whizz,  a  snort,  a  dozen  of  gigantic  pairL% 
and  away  we  go.  We  hope  our  fcllow-tiavcllere 
are  comfortable.    Unquestionably  we  are. 
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Piercing  the  dun  smoke  of  Paisley,  skirting 
Lochwiimoch,  with  its  beautiful  lake,  and  whirl- 
ing across  the  highway  of  wondering  Irvine,  we 
soon  found  the  symptoms  of  the  coming  fete  thick- 
ening as  we  advanced.  Not  a  garden  or  planta- 
tion for  miles  round  hut  had  been  laid  under 
contribution;  and  the  eaves  and  chimney-tops  of 
every  station  were  festooned  with  as  many  laurels 
as  would  have  kept  Parnassus  in  bays  for  a  cen- 
tury. Every  bridge  and  village- wall  had  its  fringe 
of  gaping  rustics,  and  we  entered  Ayr  amid  the 
deafening  yells  of  the  accumulated  urchinry  of  the 
town,  who  were  planted  in  every  variety  of  youth- 
fnl  posture  along  the  enclosures  of  the  Railway 
terminus. 

Scarcely  could  we  recognize  that  ancient  and 
respectable  burgh.  Its  wonted  air  of  serenity  and 
commonplace  was  gone.  The  Auld  and  New  Brigs 
were  emulously  flaunting  their  triumphal  arches 
at  each  other.  How  it  might  have  been  on  the 
elder  structure,  where  on  any  day 

Twa  wheelbarrows  tremble  as  they  meet, 
we  cannot  say ;  but  we  found  the  modem  one  ra- 
ther too  narrow  for  convenience;  for,  before  we 
knew  where  we  were,  one  of  the  ladies  on  our  arm 
was  swept  away ;  and  we  only  recognized  her  by 
the  feather  of  her  bonnet  floating  two  arches  off 
among  a  sea  of  heads.     A  desperate  sortie  having 
enabled  us  to   recapture  the   lost  Miranda,   we 
threaded  our  uncouth  way  to  the  hotel  through  a 
crowd  that  would  have  done  honour  to  Fleet  Street. 
There  having  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  two-and- 
twenty  packages,  which  we  had  abandoned  in 
despair  at  the  terminus,  trusting  to  a  benign  Pro- 
vidence for  their  reaching  their  destination,  we 
ntreated  from  a  mob  of  legal  and  literary  gentle- 
men, who  were  talking  professional  in  the  hall,  to 
the  not  unwelcome  delights  of  a  parlour  and  tea. 
The  inquiry  now  arose — Who  of  the  celebrated 
living  authors  were  to  be  present  at  the  Festival? 
Alas!  of  all  Mr.  Andrew  Park's  glorious  list,  it 
▼as  ascertained  that  hardly  one  was  to  appear. 
The  men  of  letters  had  proved  men  of  letters  in- 
deed.   Bulwer  was  dyspeptic,  and  had  declined  the 
pleasure.     Talfourd,    overwhelmed  with    briefs, 
coold  only  promise  the  disappointed  Secretaries, 
Messrs.  Bone  and  Gray,  to  "  drink  a  full  bumper, 
on  your  day,  to  the  memory  of  your  genial  poet, 
and  another,  as  full,  to  the  happiness  of  his  sons ! " 
Carlyle  had  characteristically  intimated,  that  it 
would  have  given  him  ^'real  pleasure  to  assist  in 
any  public  testimony,  as  rational  and  earnest  as 
our  times  permit,  of  the  reverence  entertained  by 
Scotland  towards  this  the  most  gifted  of  all  her 
sons,  for  some  generations  past;"  but  his ''sym- 
pathies, thanks,  and  good  wishes,"  were  all  that 
he  could  contribute  to  the  meeting,  his  engage- 
ments detaining   him   elsewhere.      Where   was 
Wordsworth?    At  Rydal,  and  Rogers  with  him, 
&nd  both  to  remain  there.    James  Montgomery, 
uid  Mr  Greorge  P.   R.   James,  both  confessed 
to  the  literary  malady,  and,  at  its  "  great  bid- 
<luig,*'  had  stayed  at  home  to  nurse.     Jerdan 
had  declared  off,  in  a  letter  containing  one  compli- 
ment to  the  Poet,  and  two  to  himself.    Milman, 
Hacauky,  Elliot,  Milnes,  Marryat,  and  Croly, 


were  all  extremely  sorry;  but  other  matters  ruth- 
lessly demanded  their  attention.  Excellent  Leigh 
Hunt,  with  too  good  an  apology  in  the  illness  of 
his  wife,  had  communicated  it  in  a  letter  full  of 
his  own  impulsive  character.  We  might  question 
the  excuses  of  some  of  his  compeers;  but  no  man 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  his  regret  for  being  absent. 
'*  I  have  been  one  of  Bums's  greatest  admirers  from 
my  boyhood,"  he  wrote, "  and  could,  with  pleasure, 
even  in  these  days  of  steam  and  swiftness,  have 
walked  through  merry  England  into  merrier  Scot- 
land, (for  your  poetry  beats  ours  in  impulse  and 
animal  spirits,)  and  paid  the  mite  of  my  homage 
at  his  shrine.  Who  so  fit  for  a  festival  as  he ;  for 
all  the  candour,  the  large-heartedness,  the  high 
reasonableness,  which  one  feels  in  one's  veins  dur- 
ing the  honest  flow  of  wine?  I  cannot  help  fancy- 
ing myself  under  its  influence  at  this  moment — 
standing  midway  between  your  noble  and  learned 
Presidents,  glass  in  hand,  and,  with  the  leave  of 
the  chivalry  and  poetry  which  they  represent,  dar- 
ing to  utter  my  testimony  to  the  honour  and  glory 
of  one  whose  books  are  his  veritable  self — Nature's 
own  work— a  fervid,  laige-hearted,  open-hearted, 
manly,  unhypocritical,  uncastrated  edition  of  a 
human  being — one  who,  though  he  could  make  a 
heaven  for  himself  out  of  love  and  song,  had 
anxious  thoughts  for  the  whole  human  race ;  and 
was  Christian  enough,  like  divine  Uncle  Toby,  to 
wish  the  very  devil  himself  out  of  his  *  den.' " 
A  letter  like  this  was  the  next  best  thing  to  the 
actual  presence  of  the  poet  himself.  We  had  his 
heart  with  us  for  certain. 

Here,  however,  was  a  sad  thinning  of  the  ex- 
pected literary  galaxy.  StUl,  things  were  not 
utterly  desperate :  for,  although  Tennyson  and 
Moore  had  failed  us,  there  was  a  hope,  that  on 
the  morrow  we  should  not  want  a  Rodger  and 
a  Park  to  supply  the  void.  Poets  will  be  per- 
verse. Tender  sensibilities  and  delicate  digestions 
seem  to  be  inseparable.  We  wished  the  bards  and 
novelists  better  appetites  and  sounder  spirits,  took 
a  parting  glance  at  the  stars,  to  make  sure  that 
it  was  to  rain  next  day,  and  tumbled  off  to  bed, 
where  we  were  soon  fast  locked  in  the  arms  of 
that  happy  deity,  whose  embraces  are  permitted 
indiscriminately  by  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 

We  awoke  next  morning  with  a  firm  conviction 
that  we  were  in  the  Haymarket  theatre  during  the 
first  scene  of  a  new'  farce,  for  some  fifty  bells 
were  ringing  in  all  directions  along  the  usually 
tranquil  staircases  of  the  King's  Arms.  To  begin 
a  farce  with  a  clatter  of  bells,  and  an  ingenious 
rush  of  waiters  across  the  stage,  has  been,  as  every 
one  knows,  the  foundation  of  a  successful  run 
time  out  of  mind.  There  was  character  to  a  specu- 
lative observer  in  every  ring.  The  irascible  gentle- 
man in  No.  13  has  gashed  his  cheek  with  a  disor- 
dered Mechi,  and  is  ringing  for  Boots,  to  work  off 
his  wrath  upon  him,  in  a  little  easy  kicking.  No. 
24,  headachy  and  ^11  of  qualms,  and  muttering 
comminations  against  that  ham  and  eggs  of  last 
night,  in  total  oblivion  of  the  lengthened  series 
of  gin  and  waters  which  succeeded  them,  is  furious 
for  soda-water  and  brandy  bottoms.  The  literary 
lady  in  No.  30,  fererish  lest  the  best  of  the  break- 
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fast  should  be  gone  before  she  gets  down  stairs, 
rings  the  short,  sharp,  and  decisive  ring  of  excit- 
able nerves  and  ardent  temper  for  her  waiting 
maid,  who  having  found  an  old  admirer  in  the 
head  waiter,— -we  saw  their  little  bits  of  tender- 
ness last  night, — ^is  flirting  in  the  stable-yard,  un- 
mindful of  the  Corinne  who  is  keeping  **  this 
awful  pother  o'er  our  heads."  No.  1 6,  the  facetious 
traveller  in  the  soft  line,  is  exercising  his  bell-pull, 
not  that  he  wants  any  thing,  but  merely  that  a 
personage  so  important — ^to  himself-— as  himself— 
(he  rather  thinks  he  astonished  that  handsome 
girl  in  the  train  last  night) — may  not  be  forgotten. 
The  Werter-faced  poet  in  No.  10,  having  at  last 
attracted  the  attention  of  an  amiable  chamber- 
maid to  the  delicate  timidity  of  his  ring,  is  heard 
plaintively  soliciting  a  jug  of  hot  water.  Another 
storm  of  rings !  There  goes  the  irascible  gentle- 
man in  No.  13  again  !  Hush !  his  door  opens,  a 
few  angry  words  are  heard,  a  pair  of  boots  clatters 
over  the  staircase,  a  heavy  fall,  and  the  door  is 
slammed  violently  to.  Boots  picks  himself  up,  a 
bag  of  bruises,  and  descends  to  the  retirement  of 
the  scullery,  cursing  his  destiny,  and  meditating 
deeds  of  blood.  Heaven  help  the  chambermaids ! 
As  for  the  landlord,  how  he  is  ever  to  get  his  hands 
again  into  the  pockets  where,  for  years,  they  have 
rested  on  vacancy,  is  a  problem  beyond  Euclid. 

The  morning  is  dull  and  torpid.  An  attenuated 
drizzle,  that  will  not  faU  to  the  ground,  but  keeps 
fluttering,  with  a  dangerous  power  of  insinuation, 
around  the  crowds,  who  are  already  stirring  in  the 
streets,  omens  but  ill  for  the  excellence  of  the  day. 
Not  the  less  loud,  however,  is  the  note  of  prepara- 
tion. Coach  after  coach,  laden  to  the  peril  of  its 
springs,  rattles  into  the  High  Street.  Mauchline 
belles,  generally  three  in  a  row,  and  linked  arm-in- 
arm, stream  along  the  streets,  in  all  the  radiance  of 
the  gayest  calico.  Rosy-cheeked  sons  of  the  soil, 
loitering  on  the  skirts  of  the  pavement,  in  their 
Sunday's  best,  are  canvassing  the  charms  of  rival 
beauty,  as  the  Phyllises  of  Tarbolton  or  Monkton 
stride  vigorously  along,  hanging  stoutly  upon  the 
arms  of  their  bonneted  and  plaided  Strephons.  Old 
blue  bonnets,  **  grey  with  hoar  antiquity,"  and 
looking  as  ancient  as  the  mountains  where  they 
have  passed  from  infancy  to  age,  *^  stoit  "  along, 
staff  in  hand,  with  eyes  full  of  wonder,  and  mouths 
agape  for  marvels.  Here,  rounding  by  the  Market 
Place,  comes  the  Kilbarchah  band,  and  although 
theirs  is  not  quite 

'^  A  princely  maaio,  nnbedinned  with  drums,'* 
not  ungracefully  does  their  *'  mighty  brass  "  blare 
out  the  cadences  of  **  Beautiful  Venice."  Heard 
ye  yon  shrilly  note?  The  shepherds  of  Straiten 
are  deploying  across  the  Auld  Brig,  headed  by  a  staff 
of  pipers.  CaracoUing  amid  the  shouts  of  admir- 
ing youngsters,  behold  a  mounted  Paladin  of  King 
Crispin,  lustrous  in  silk  of  crimson  and  blue,  on 
his  way  to  join  the  courtly  train  of  his  royal 
master !  And,  see !  again  the  windows  are  throng- 
ed, for  the  drums  of  the  Saltcoats  band  are  heard 
from  afar,  thundering,  with  more  emphasis  than 
discretion,  that "  Scots  wha  ha'e  wi'  Wallace  bled  " 
which  no  Scottish  ear  ever  hears  without  a  thrill. 
A  proud  man  this  day  is  yonder  Jupiter  of  the 


drum.  The  ophicleide  feels  that  the  eyes  of  (be 
world  are  upon  it,  and  growls  majestical  inspiriting. 
We  envy  the  tranquil  pride  of  that  cornopean. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  the  tide  of  populstion 
flowed  even  more  jstrongly.  Train,  panting  after 
train,  poured  in  its  thousands,  and  steamen,  reel- 
ing under  surplus  cargoes,  were  seen  ploughmg^ 
their  way  through  the  mist  towards  the  harbour. 
Where  all  the  people  came  from  became  a  manel, 
and  how  they  were  to  get  away  nobody  could  see. 
It  was  as  if  one  half  of  Scotland  had  transported 
itself  into  Ayr,  now  no  longer  thin.  The  streets 
were  by  this  time  a  living  sea  of  human  beioga, 
gay  with  flags,  and  music,  and  merry  hearts,  heed- 
less of  the  somewhat  sullen  sky,  that  was  lowering 
above  them.  The  mustering  of  the  procession  hA 
begun,  and  the  more  active  sight-seers  were  all 
making  for  the  Lower  Green,  a  lai^  meadow 
close  upon  the  shore,  from  which  it  was  to  start. 
The  scene  from  this  point  is  at  all  times  cue  of 
rare  beauty  ;  and  this  morning,  although  we  coold 
have  wished  it  brighter,  there  wiis  a  stem  and 
solemn  tone  over  it,  not  uncongenial  to  theeaniest- 
ness  of  the  occasion,  which  had  crowded  these  kuelr 
shores.  A  fine  sweep  of  coast,  terminating  in  a 
bluff  headland,  the  spiectral  shadow  of  Ailsa  Craig, 
seen  in  the  mist  beyond,  and  the  dim  outline  of 
the  mountains  of  Arran,  forming  the  opposite 
coast,  with  the  summit  of  the  majestic  Cioatfell 
rising  through  mist  and  cloud  into  the  central  bine, 
carried  the  attention  away  for  a  time  fromtk 
busy  crowds  that  were  gathering  around.  In  the 
details  of  the  procession  there  were,  of  course,  tbe 
usual  materials  for  mirth  ;  for,  when  weavers,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  awl,  bent  and  gaunt  with  toil, 
get  swords  into  their  hands  and  scarfs  over  their 
shoulders,  they  are  apt  to  suggest  ridiculous  ima^ 
to  a  sportive  fancy.  But,  until  some  other  pne- 
ticable  method  of  uniting  men  in  a  demonstxmiion 
of  any  public  kind,  which  will  at  once  give  he&rc 
to  their  own  proceedings,  and  excite  the  interest  of 
lookera-on,  shall  be  suggested — and  the  world  i? 
now  pretty  old,  and  this  has  not  yet  been  doue— 
we  shall  not  quarrel  with  the  flaunting  of  banncR. 
the  fanfare  of  trumpets,  or  the  gaiety  of  parti- 
coloured badges. 

The  mystic  tie  must  certainly  enfold  more  than 
the  average  quantity  of  the  male  population  in  the 
western  counties,  for  there  was  no  end  of  masomr 
lodges  streaming  int«  the  Green,  each  with  an 
ushering  of  music  at  its  head.  A  loud  cheer  sa- 
lutes the  royal  Crispin,  as  he  sweeps  with  all  hi« 
chivalry  into  the  admiring  square,  and  the  solitarr 
constable  of  the  burgh  trembles  in  his  shoesi  for 
the  eagerness  of  the  crowd  to  behold  the  ref^al 
splendours  threatens  to  carry  them  into  the  space 
set  apart  for  the  muster.  The  wail  of  the  pibiodi 
mingles  with  the  din  of  drums  ;  and  see,  wber^ 
come  the  shepherds,  all  in  bonnet  and  plaid—tli^iT 
crooked  staves  significant  of  their  patriarchal  call- 
ing— a  band  of  stalwart  men,  that  are  a  pride  to 
look  upon.  Noticeable,  too,  are  yonder  troop  «'-f 
foresters  arrayed  in  Kendal  green — a  remnant  c-f 
the  olden  time,  which  we  hope  may  long  flouii^ 
in  the  land — stout  hearts  and  strong  handa^  woitl^y 
to  draw  the  old  Scottish  bow.    Still  are  seen  fn^ 
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funnel's  adTancing  towards  the  rallying  ground. 
Fresh  bursts  of  music  rise  upon  the  air.  When 
will  the  muster  cease?  We  did  not  wait  the 
answer  to  our  query,  but  sauntered  along  the 
beach  towards  the  Doon,  musing  upon  matters 
manifold. 

Could  we  dtp  our  pen  in  the  colours  of  Vander- 
velde,  now  should  we  paint  these  solitary  sands, 
where  Bums  first  heard  the  ever-yarious  music  of 
the  eternal  sea.  Or,  if  the  fresh  eye  and  truthful 
liand  of  Ruysdael  were  ours,  the  finely-wooded 
road  that  runs  up  by  the  banks  of  the  Doon  to- 
wards Kirk  Alloway,  with  its  noble  archway  of 
branching  boughs,  should  live  upon  our  page. 
Here,  too,  should  be  seen  lad  and  lass,  peasant  and 
gentle,  footing  it  merrily  towards  the  Pavilion, — 
merrily,  though  a  merciless  descent  of  rain  is  scat- 
tering dismay  among  the  white  stockings  of  the 
ladies,  and  blighting  the  symmetry  of  the  gentle- 
men's pantaloons ;, 

**  For  we  'U  take  no  care, 
If  the  weather  prove  fair, 
Nor  shall  we  vex  now,  though  it  rain." 

Old  Izaak  Walton's  creed  is  the  creed  of  all 
sprang  from  our  hardy  soil  on  an  occasion  like 
this.  Phew !  here  comes  a  plump,  indeed  !  and, 
by  your  leave,  the  shade  of  yonder  melancholy 
boughs  for  us.  A  horseman,  bending  under  the 
cataract  to  his  saddle-bow,  canters  up  the  road. 
Lord  Eglintoun,  by  the  "rainy  Hyadea!"  His 
lordship  must  have  uneasy  reminiscences  of  the 
Tournament  and  its  deluge.  For  his  sake,  if  for 
no  other,  we  are  sorry  the  day  is  not  a  better  one. 
But  there  is  hope  yet ;  for  the  rush  of  the  rain  has 
dwindled  into  a  patter,  and  now  the  leaves  are 
sparklmg  in  the  sun — every  drop  an  emerald ! 

We  thought  we  had  left  all  the  world  upon  the 
Green,  but  here  the  crowd  is  even  more  dense. 
Tree  and  wall  are  overhung  with  adventurous 
youth ;  and  if  we  wished  to  break  a  gentleman  of 
impetuous  temper  into  a  moderate  pace,  we  should 
drop  him  into  the  crowd  which  is  blockading  the 
highway  from  Ayr  to  the  New  Brig  of  Doon.  The 
locality  is  full  of  interest ;  for  here  the  eyes  of  Bums 
were  first  lifted  to  the  heavens ;  here,  first  they  drank 
in  the  beauties  of  nature,  long  before  his  gentle 
heart  had  learned,  in  passion,  and  suffering,  and 
broken  hopes,  that  tenderness  of  sympathy  with 
all  created  things,  which  could  give  an  almost  hu- 
nian  interest  to  the  crushed  beauties  of  a  daisy,  or 
the  sorrows  of  a  field-mouse.  Kirk  Alloway — 
^hich,  doubtless,  he  had  often  regarded  in  his  boy- 
hood with  a  dim,  religious  fear,  for  which  he  re- 
taliated, by  making  it  the  scene  of  his  witches' 
revels — is  suffering  a  state  of  siege.  The  Scotch 
lasses  are  proud  of  their  ankles ;  with  what  cause 
^e  had  rather  not  say ;  and  they  scruple  not  to 
step  high  and  boldly,  over  the  style,  into  the  al- 
ready-overcrowded kirk-yard.  Pity  it  is,  say  we, 
that  they  have  seen  that  least  imposing  of  ruins. 
The  Tam  O'Shanter  is  less  of  a  reality  to  them 
from  this  hour  forth.  No  paradox  this,  although  it 
niay  seem  to  be  so.  But  beside  it  lies  what  is  mor- 
tal of  the  poet's  father, — that  "  brave,  hard-toiling, 
hard-suflFering  father,"  from  whose  simple  inte- 
grity Burns  learned— what  we  in  turn  learned 


from  him — wherein  lay  the  core  of  worth  and  true 
manhood  ;  and  in  whose  stem  endurance,  smoth- 
ering down  into  silence  the  pangs  of  a  sorely  sad- 
dened heart, 

**  Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  Destiny,*' 

we  see  the  type  of  much  that  was  best  in  the  poets 
character.  All  honour,  then,  to  his  grave !  It  is 
good  for  the  heart  of  man  or  woman  to  stand  by 
the  grave  of  such  a  man.  Better  were  it,  indeed, 
that  each  of  the  thousands  who  have  done  so  this 
day,  had  been  there  alone  ;  but  the  memory  of  it 
will  come  over  them  by  their  own  heailhs,  or  on 
the  lea-rig,  or  in  the  far  glen ;  and  come,  bringing 
with  it  the  reverence  which  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  the  present  hour  may  prevent  them  from  feeling. 

And  now  we  are  upon  the  banks  of  Doon-— of 
bonnie  Doon — a  spot  dearer  to  the  national  heart 
than  even  Yarrow,  the  beloved  of  song.  Many  a 
change  has  been  wrought  upon  these  banks,  along 
this  the  most  interesting  portion  of  them,  since 
they  rose  to  the  poet's  fancy,  fair  and  freshly 
blooming.  The  foxglove,  with  its  clustering  bells, 
the  golden  broom,  the  tufted  heather,  and  the  wild 
luxuriance  of  the  bramble,  have  given  place  to 
flower-plot  and  shrubbery.  Still  are  these  banks 
most  beautiful ;  for  the  hand  of  art  has  been  judi- 
ciously applied,  and  Nature,  at  every  turning, 
tempts  the  artist  to  come  and  learn  of  her,  of  what 
elements  pictures  may  be  made.  Most  beautiful 
are  they  now,  in  their  luxuriant  vesture  of  green, 
and  with  the  brimming  river  bearing  its  tale  of 
triumph  proudly  to  the  sea,  and  sending  up  its 
acclaim  of  recognition,  through  the  canopy  of 
boughs,  to  the  crowds  who  are  gazing  down  upon 
it  from  the  bridges  and  overhanging  banks.  But 
we  cannot  linger  among  these  things  now,  for  the 
swell  of  distant  music  proclaims  that  the  proces- 
sion is  advancing ;  and  if  we  are  to  see  it,  we  must 
lose  no  time  in  finding  our  way  to  the  platfoma,  in 
front  of  which  it  is  to  pass. 

Proceeding  along  the  hedgerow  which  encloses  the 
graceful  monument  to  the  poet,  fitly  reared  upon  a 
spot  which  his  genius  has  made  classic  ground,  we 
reached  the  platform,  where  we  found  those  upon 
whom  had  devolved  the  leading  parts  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  day.  There,  beside  the  poet*s  sister, 
Mrs.  Begg,  and  her  two  daughters,  and  the  poet's 
sons,  who,  of  course,  formed  the  objects  of  leading 
interest,  stood  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun  and  his  beau- 
tiful Countess;  Professor  Wilson,  the  foremost 
among  the  distinguished  of  Scotland's  living  sons ; 
the  Lord  President,  the  head  of  her  bar,  with  his 
fine  glowing  cheek,  and  the  graceful  snows  of  a 
kindly  old  age  scattered  upon  his  venerable  brows  ; 
Robert  Chambers,  whose  name  will  be  remembered 
along  with  that  of  Robert  Bums,  not  merely  for 
his  elaborate  illustration  of  the  poet's  works,  but 
for  the  active  and  unobtrasive  benevolence  that 
has  smoothed  the  old  age  of  the  poet's  sole  surviv- 
ing sister ;  Alison,  noble  in  feature  and  form,  who 
has  dared,  and  successfully,  to  become  the  historian 
of  the  greatest  epoch  in  European  history ;  with 
many  others  of  lesser  note.  Of  literary  strangers 
there  were  none,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  8.  C. 
Hall,  and  his  lady,  who,  by  her  vivid  pictures  of 
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Ireland  and  its  people,  has  helped  to  bring  both 
nearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  sister  countries.  But 
we  missed  them  not ;  or,  if  we  thought  of  them 
at  all,  it  was  only  with  regret  that  they  were  not 
there  to  witness  a  scene,  the  interest  of  which  must 
have  been  most  deeply  felt  by  those  in  whom 
aspiring  intellect  was  combined  with  the  generous 
sympathies  of  genius.  Others  we  did  miss,  of 
whom  we  thought  it  was  not  well  that  they  should 
be  absent  on  an  occasion  so  truly  national, — names, 
which  it  would  have  pleased  the  people  to  have 
seen  heading  their  own  enthusiasm.  Theirs  was 
the  loss,  however,  and  theirs  only.  When  the 
voice  of  a  people  is  raised,  and  the  bosoms  of  thou- 
sands are  throbbing  with  one  great  emotion,  the 
greatest  of  individuals  is  forgotten,  nay,  is  himself 
borne  away,  a  bubble  on  the  mighty  stream. 

But  not  long  could  even  beauty,  or  the  radiant 
brows  of  genius  have  detained  the  gaze  from  the 
animated  scene,  in  tlie  heart  of  which  we  stood. 
On  one  hand  lay  the  noble  expanse  of  meadow, 
which  had  been  provided  for  the  sports  of  the  day, 
already  alive  with  its  thousands;  while  farther 
on,  peering  from  the  deep  verdure  of  a  belt  of  trees, 
was  seen  the  cottage  where  the  poet  was  bom,  and, 
issuing  into  the  sunshine,  the  first  gleam  of  the 
procession,  with  its  pomp  of  banners.  Low  and 
faint  at  first,  but  ever  opening  out  into  richer  bursts 
of  sound,  swelled  the  approaching  music,  along  the 
road,  the  line  of  which  was  marked  by  its  crowded 
walls.  Behind  us  lay  the  monument  with  its 
garniture  of  trees,  in  which  the  procession  was  lost 
for  a  time,  to  re-emerge  upon  the  New  Bridge  of 
Doon.  Onwards  it  came,  circling,  with  its  banners 
and  glancing  spears,  and  thickening  din  of  sound, 
under  the  shadows  of  the  trees  that  skirted  the  ac- 
clivity beyond.  Again  its  foremost  ranks  disap- 
pear  behind  yonder  time-worn  homestead,  which, 
—  half-hidden  among  venerable  elms  and  ash 
trees, — ^looks  down  upon  the  Auld  Brig,  that  lies 
halfway  between  it  and  where  we  are  standing. 
The  crash  of  trumpets  rings  clearly  out  upon  the 
sunny  air,  and,  rounding  into  the  road  that  leads 
across  the  Bridge,  behold  the  vanguard  of  the  pro- 
cession !  Look  on  that  landscape  now,  and  sigh 
for  the  painter  s  hand,  "  to  express  what  then  you 
see ! "  At  your  feet,  a  small  enclosure,  crowded 
with  eager  and  animated  looks,  and  bounded  by  a 
slanting  hedge- row,  fragrant  with  honeysuckle  and 
the  wild-brier.  Beyond  it,  with  its  grassy  slopes, 
and  the  various  verdure  of  its  wooded  banks,  the 
Doon,  invisible  from  this  point, 

Is  heard,  and  scarcely  heard  to  flow. 
And  stretching  far  away  rises  a  luxuriant  upland, 
studded  with  trees,  and  fading  along  a  moun- 
tain ridge  into  the  sky.  Athwart  the  picture,  un- 
dulating among  foliage  and  branching  stems,  winds 
the  road,  across  the  grey  archway  of  the  Bridge, 
now  spanned  with  its  arch  of  laurel ;  and,  all  along, 
a  stir  of  moving  multitudes  glances  amid  the 
green.  On  they  come,  pouring  like  a  winter  flood, 
and  now  the  foremost  of  the  line  is  under  the 
platform.  The  bonnet  is  snatched  from  every 
brow,  and  with  lifted  hand  and  flashing  eye,  pea- 
sant and  gentle,  yeoman  and  artisan,  give  glorious 
welcome  to  the  poet's  sons. 


It  was  a  sight  to  make  brighter  and  bolder  the 
fearless  heart  of  youth, — to  take  years  from  the 
brows  of  age, — ^to  see  that  **  noble  peasantry,  a 
country's  pride,"  banded  in  so  generous  a  cause, 
marshalling  in  devoted  homage  before  the  sons  of 
their  poet.  Not  on  them,  indeed,  had  fallen  their 
father  8  mantle, — ^they  had  never  essayed 


To  sing  ae  simple  sang. 
For  puir  aald  Scotia's  sake ; 

But  it  was  for  these  sons  that  the  poet's  heart  had 
been  so  often  and  so  sorely  troubled  with  anxieties, 
for  which  all  had  since  mourned  ;  on  them  the 
dark  splendours  of  those  eyes  of  his,  which  now 
burned  before  their  memory,  had  often  rested  with 
the  tenderness  of  tears.  To  look  upon  them,  was, 
as  it  were,  to  draw  nearer  in  the  bonds  of  ac- 
tual brotherhood  to  him  who  had  been  more 
than  a  brother  to  their  minds.  Fame !  This  wu 
fame,  indeed.  To  hear  assembled  thonaands  aovnd- 
ing  in  the  ears  of  those  who  had  sat  around  the 
poet's  knees,  the  triumph  of  his  passionate  song,— 
raising  with  audible  voice,  that  note  of  praist 
which  should  be  prolonged  into  immortality  !— 
What  are  now  the  pains  and  wrongs  of  genivst 

Hoc  nnam  est  pro  laboribas  tantia. 

The  feelings  of  these  three  men,  now  brought 
together  upon  their  native  soil,  after  long  yean  of 
separation,  under  circumstances  such  as  these, 
what  must  they  have  been  ?  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
them  —  the  deepest,  and  the  most  sacred,  of  whidi 
the  heart  is  capable^which,  to  attempt  to  describe, 
would  be  to  profane.  And  she,  the  poet's  aged 
sister,  who  is  standing  by  their  side,  whose  em^ 
tions  overflow  in  frequent  tears,  as  cheer  sacceeds 
cheer,  and  eyes  are  bent  in  kindly  reoognitkm 
upon  her  venerable  face,  what  memories  must  be 
thronging  in  upon  her  from  the  shadowy  past  I 
The  clear  joyous  voice  of  her  brother  making 
merry  the  sunshine  of  a  blithe  harvest  field,  tl^ 
eyes  beautiful  in  the  sadness  of  tender  thought, 
beneath  the  "  brent  brow  and  raven  locks"  of  his 
youth,  all  too  sadly  changed  to  the  harsher  utter- 
ance  and  haggard  cheeks  of  the  prematurely  aged 
man,  dying  amid  the  haunting  fears  of  that  po- 
verty, which  her  own  past  experience  enabled  her 
to  estimate,  alas!  only  too  well.  These  thbgs 
and  much  more  than  these,  must  have  crowded 
before  her  now  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  honocn 
paying  in  her  living  presence  to  the  name  of  that 
much  loved  brother.  Nor,  do  we  believe,  did  one 
thought  of  reproach  for  coldness  and  neglect  shown 
towards  that  brother  by  his  countrymen  while  be 
lived,  now  mingle  with  the  feelings  of  her  full 
heart.  She  knew,  that  if  they  had  not  done  ^ 
him  all  that  they  might  have  done,  he  had  himself 
not  always  been  careful  to  avoid  the  sources  t^ 
privation  and  neglect,  and  bitterness  of  heart 
The  blame  was  not  all  theirs.  He  had  passed 
away  before  his  genius  was  widely  known  and 
felt ;  and  when  Scotland  became  aware  how  great 
a  man  had  gone  to  his  rest  from  the  troubles  of  a 
dark  and  uncherished  lot,  she  had  not  been  slow 
to  make  the  only  amends  in  her  power,  by  a  deep 
and  glowing  homage  to  his  genius. 
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Look  at  these  men,  who  are  passing  before  ns 
now^the  farmers  and  shepherds  of  the  country — 
and  say  if  these  are  men  that  would  let  worth 
and  genias  go  to  the  grave,  without  stretching 
oat  to  them  a  helping  hand*     A  noble  body  of 
men  they  seem,  as  they  bare  their  brows —  brows 
that,  on  the  solitary  hills,  beneath  rain  and  sun- 
shine and  storm,  have  grown  thoughtful  in  look- 
ing upon   the    heayens,  —  and   gaze    earnestly 
upon  the  sons  of  the  poet,  to  see  if,  upon  their 
faces,  they  can  read  the  familiar  lineaments  of 
their  father.     Look  at  them  there,  young  and  old, 
all  manly  men,  proud  of  their  order,  and  never 
promler  of  it  than  now,  each  of  them  the  centre  of 
a  circle  of  sympathies,  and  home  ties ;  and  think 
whjis  it  that  they  are  here?    It  is  because  in 
Bums  the  throbbing  of  their  own  manly  hearts, 
which  had  else  been  mute,  have  found  utterance. 
They  have  laughed  and  wept  with  him.    With 
him  they  have  clenched  their  hand,  and  pressed 
their  foot  more  firmly  npon  the  heather,  thinking 
of  the  freedom  which  invader  never  wrested  from 
their  beloved  land.    He  has  quickened  the  natural 
glow  of  honour  and  independence  in  their  breasts. 
Their  streams  and  woods  and  hills  have  bright- 
ened to  them  under  the  light  of  his  song.     They 
have  wooed  and  won  their  brides  in  Am  verses ; 
&nd  they  know  that  poet  of  ancient  or  modern 
time  never  sang  to  noble  lady  strains  of  more 
fervent  tenderness,  couched  in  the  sweetest  words, 
than  he  has  enabled  them  to  pour,  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  their  love,  into  the  not  unwilling  ears  of 
those  who  are  now  the  mothers  of  their  children. 
There  is  not  a  man  among  them,  but  feels  that  he 
haa  been  a  better  man,  and  had  something  more  to 
Hye  for,  from  the  hour  that  he  became  familiar 
with  the  noble  thoughts,  and  was  elevated  by  the 
world-wide  sympathies^  of  Robert  Bums. 

Bnt  they  pass  on,  and  the  eye  involuntarily 
follows  them — these  gallant  blue  bonnets  —  till, 
crossing  the  temporary  bridge  that  has  been  thrown 
over  the  hedgerow  into  the  adjacent  meadow,  the 
crooked  staves,  that  are  rested  upon  their  shoulders. 
Are  lost  to  the  sight  amid  the  general  throng.  To 
them  succeeds,  inlong  array,  winding  slowly  onward, 
lodge  after  lodge,  the  banded  men  of  every  vUlage 
and  town  in  the  county,  many  of  them  vaunting  the 
time-stained  banners  that  have  waved  over  genera- 
tions of  their  fore&thers,  and  erewhile  stirred  the 
simple  wonder  and  emulation  in  themselves,  which, 
tloubtlessy  they  have  inspired  to-day  in  the  hearts 
of  many  a  rustic  urchin.  These  banners  are  all 
reverently  lowered,  and  every  brow  is  bared,  as 
they  pass  before  the  platform,  and  deploy  into  the 
meadow,  in  which  not  a  patch  of  green  may  now 
^  descried  for  the  gathering  multitude.  Still 
moving  along  the  circuit  of  the  road  between  the 
two  bridges^  a  stream  of  banners  is  seen,  which 
seems  to  have  no  end.  Beneath  us  now  is  Crispin, 
ridiculous  in  royalty,  with  his  paladins  and  peers, 
uneasy  in  their  grandeur.  Mimic  king  and  noble 
bend  in  humble  devoir^  and  are  soon  forgotten  in 
the  shining  splendours  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  who 
follow  close  npon  their  heels,  w^mid  the  storm  of 
cheers  which,  have  been  raised  by  each  succeeding 
Wy,  we  have  not  been  deaf  to  the  music  of  their 


respective  bands,  each  playing  with  more  or  less 
ability  some  well-known  air,  which  Bums  haa 
wedded  to  immortal  verse, — an  array  of  mstic 
minstrelsy,  that  speaks  strongly  for  the  national 
love  of  music,  and  gives  hope  of  no  contemptible 
attainments  in  an  art  which  must  be  new  to  the 
country.  Yonder,  headed  by  their  mounted  cap- 
tain, the  Ancient  Order  of  Glasgow  Foresters  is 
seen  descending  from  the  Auld  Brig.  Welcome  are 
their  green  jerkins  to  the  eye,  and  a  louder  cheer 
salutes  them  from  the  platform,  as  they  approach. 
They  too  have  passed — a  troop  of  handsome  fel- 
lows; and  see,  straggling  up  the  steep,  in  the 
rear  of  the  procession,  a  gigantic  Scotch  Thistle, 
borne  high  above  the  crowd  !  Wearied  as  were 
the  bystanders  with  the  apparently  interminable 
procession,  and  hoarse  with  protracted  cheers,  no 
one  thought  of  this  now,  as  the  old  cherished  em- 
blem met  their  view,  heralded  by  a  banner  on  which 
were  visible  the  poet*s  well-known  words — 
I  tnmed  the  weeder^lips  aside, 
And  spared  the  symbol  dear. 
They  saw  but  the  symbol  around  which  were 
clustered  all  the  prideful  memories  of  their  country, 
and  hailed  it  with  a  simultaneous  and  protracted 
cheer.  It  was  easy  to  see,  that  there  was  a  good 
stroke,  if  need  were,  in  each  of  these  strong  hands, 
that  were  now  raised  in  acclaim  towards  the  ragged 
flower.  A  burst  of  enthusiasm  so  spontaneous  and 
so  strong,  must  have  shown  to  the  most  unbelieving, 
that  the  old  national  spirit  bumed  with  unabated 
fire.  It  was  not  confined  to  one  class  or  to  one 
quarter,  but  was  shared  equally  by  all,  gentle  and 
simple,  lady  and  lass,  peasant  and  peer.  And 
when  Professor  Wilson,  as  the  Thistle  bent  towards 
him,  snatched  a  branch  from  its  resisting  stem,— 
an  example  quickly  followed  by  those  beside  him, 
— the  action  was  too  natural  an  expression  of  the 
prevailing  impulse,  to  be  regarded  with  any  feeling 
but  that  of  genend  sympathy.  Another  and  an- 
other deafening  cheer  rose  into  the  air.  The  Thistle, 
stripped  of  half  its  glories,  passed  onwards.  The 
procession  was  at  an  end,  and  the  crowd  closed 
around  the  platform. 

The  general  ardour  of  the  bystanders  now  broke 
through  the  restraints  which  had  hitherto  held 
them  back,  and  hands  innumerable  were  thrust 
forward  to  claim  the  grasp  of  the  poet's  sons. 
Then  from  the  heart  of  the  crowd  rose  a  cheer  for 
Wilson ;  who  is  dear  to  the  Scottish  peasantry  and 
people,  for  no  man  understands  them  better,  and 
no  man  has  spoken  of  them  more  worthily  than 
he ;  and  well  pleased  were  they  to  see  before  them 
the  noble  features  and  stalwart  form  of  him,  who 
had  fought  a  victorious  fight  against  the  detrac- 
tors of  their  poet.  Nor  were  the  noble  Eglintoun 
and  his  Countess  forgotten :  for  a  redoubled  cheer 
proclaimed  that  there  was  no  jealousy  in  the 
breast  of  the  meanest  man  there  towards  rank  and 
more  fortunate  station ;  but  that  all  felt,  what 
self-styled  popular  leaders  so  constantly  forget, 
that  nobility  of  heart  is  not  the  less  entitled  to  re- 
gard, because  it  is  coupled  with  nobility  of  birth. 

And  now  the  poet's  sons,  dreading  dislocation  of 
their  right  arms,  as  well  they  might,  from  the 
vigorous  shakes  of  the  enthusiasts  below  them. 
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began  to  think  of  retreat,  and  the  faces  of  all  were 
directed  towards  the  Pavilion.  How  that  was  to 
be  reached,  through  the  crowd  that  blockaded  the  ; 
bridge  and  the  meadow  beyond,  was  not  very  ap- 
parent. Much,  however,  may  be  done  by  a  firm 
heart  and  strong  elbows.  So,  following  the  general 
example,  we  plunged  into  the  stream,  and  were 
borne  along,  supporting  **  the  affrighted  Belvidera 
at  our  eide,"  till  we  found  ourselves  with  our 
party,  we  cannot  very  well  say  how,  comfortably 
seated  in  the  Pavilion.  Bright  and  gladsome  was 
the  aspect  of  that  immense  hall,  witli  its  vast 
tapestry  of  white,  festooned  with  crimson ;  and 
pleasant  was  it  to  see,  among  the  crowds  that  lined 
its  long  array  of  tables,  so  many  fair  faces,  and  so 
many  respected  heads,  with  whom  one  was  proud 
to  share  the  enthusiasm  of  the  day.  The  music 
and  the  cheers  without  proclaim,  that  those  who 
have  hitherto  formed  the  great  feature  in  the  pro- 
ceedings,— the  people, — are  enjoying  themselves 
after  their  own  fashion,  unenvious  of  the  cold  joints 
and  equivocal  sherry,  which  have  been  spread  for 
our  repast.  * 

The  clatter  of  universal  mastication  subsides 
into  a  dropping  fire ;  and  we  resign  in  calm  despair 
the  impracticable  leg  of  a  duck,  on  which  we  have 
made  several  fruitless  attacks.  The  usual  loyal 
and  patriotic  toasts  are  disposed  of  in  the  usual 
loyal  and  patriotic  fashion ;  a  hush,  and  all  eyes  are 
directed  towards  the  end  of  the  hall.  Lord  Eglin- 
toun  is  proposing  **  The  Memory  of  Burns."  Right 
well  and  manfully  did  he  speak,  his  clear  sonorous 
voice  echoing  to  the  cordial  ring  of  his  generous  ! 
heart.  His  points  were  few,  but  admirably  chosen,  i 
Every  sentence  told.  The  address  was  brief,  graphic, 
and  foil  of  glow, — ^the  model  of  a  speech  for  such  a 
meeting.  There  was  genius  in  the  use  of  the  word 
**  repentant,"  where  he  alluded  to  the  neighbouring 
monument,  *^  which  an  admiring  and  repentant  peo- 
ple had  raised  to  thepoet."  The  felicity  of  the  epithet 
was  testified  in  the  perceptible  thrill  with  which 
it  was  answered  in  the  breasts  of  all  present.  Nor 
could  a  more  graceful  compliment  have  been  paid 
by  rank  to  the  genius,  to  which  it  looks  up  in 
common  with  the  humblest,  than  when  his  lord- 
ship spoke  of  the  descendant  of  those  who  dwelt 
in  the  "  castle  of  Montgomerie,"  as  "  feeling  himself 
only  too  highly  honoured  in  being  permitted  to 
propose  the  memory  of  him  who  had  wandered, 
then  unknown,  upon  the  banks  of  Ayr." 

The  noble  president  sounded  a  strain  not  un- 
worthy of  the  eloquence  of  Wilson,  with  which  his 
address  was  followed  up.  Magnificent,  indeed,  was 
that  eloquence,  such  as  one  may  not  in  a  lifetime 
again  hope  to  hear.  The  whole  strength  and  fer- 
vour of  a  great  and  matured  mind,  irradiated  by  a 
sublime  imagination,  were  in  it.  Now  it  rose  and 
swelled  with  majestic  conceptions^  clothed  in  ma- 
jestic words, 

Like  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods. 

Now  it  struck  chords  of  tenderness  that  smote  the 
eyes  with  tears.  Again  it  made  them  rich  with 
images  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  scattering,  as  it 
proceeded  on  its  stately  way,  flowers  of  poetry  and 
of  thought,  till  the  attention  failed  amid  the  luxu- 


riance of  its  wealth.  And  now,  as  the  speaker's 
voice  thrilled  in  the  enunciation  of  some  solemn 
truth,  his  massive  form  dilated,  and  his  deep  eya 
kindled,  till  he  seemed  to  stand  before  as, 

Attired 

With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  man  inspired. 

Brilliant  as  was  the  address,  you  were  sure  Hut 
no  part  of  it  was  dictated  by  the  ambition  of  ora- 
torical display.  The  speaker  felt  that  he  hid  s 
great  duty  to  perform— ^to  fix  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  genius  and  character  of  the  pi>et 
ought  to  be  regarded ;  and  that  duty  he  nobir 
fulfilled.  It  has  been  objected,  we  see,  by  some, 
that  the  avoidance  of  all  allusion  to  the  defecU  of 
Bums  as  a  man  would  have  been  in  better  tutei— 
that  time  had  washed  out  the  memory  of  these, 
and  thaty  in  any  case,  the  presence  of  the  poet'i) 
sons  was  no  fitting  place  to  have  brought  themiiitt 
view.  Not  so  did  we  feel ;  not  so  axe  we  sare  did 
the  great  mass  of  those  feel,  who  listened  to  the 
thrilling  words,  in  which  he  claimed  for  the  frailtit* 
of  genius  that  forbearance  which  men  eves  ^f 
torpid  hearts  and  sluggish  blood  feel  that  they  to** 
often  need.  It  would  have  been  weak  and  womanly 
to  have  shirked  the  truth  upon  an  occamon  liice 
ihiB*  Bums  had  faults,  grievous  faults,  the  monr 
dangerous  because  of  liis  genius  ;  ^  thoaghtles 
follies,"  to  give  them  their  lightest  title,  whkhf  in 
his  own  words,  *'laid  him  low  and  stained  hL* 
name."  Admit  them,  stamp  them  with  the  leTensi 
censure  that  sinful  man  may  award  to  his  ernoc 
brother,  keep  clearly  in  view  that  vice  is  Vict, 
though  genius  be  the  transgressor ;  but  foiget  ik>u 
on  the  other  hand,  its  wayward  impulses  and  bwih 
ing  passions,  remember  its  predominating  mood, 
which  is  that  of  virtue,  and  rather  give  yoarhevt 
and  homage  to  the  man,  who  is  still  foand  mut- 
fully  struggling  on  the  side  of  honour  and  truth. 
and  integrity  and  right, — the  champion  of  even 
noble  cause, — than  to  him  who  if,  from  sheer  ireak- 
neas  of  character,  he  is  never  greatly  erring,  i« 
never,  nor  ever  can  be,  greatly  good.  How  neces- 
sary it  was  to  meet  this  question  boldly  and  fally, 
is  apparent  by  this,  that  we  even  now  hear  a 
voice  raised— a  puny  voice  it  is  true,  but  to  some 
a  trampet — as  if  the  errors  of  the  poet  weie  all  o' 
him  that  was  immortal.  Far  otherwise  has  t-i* 
heart  and  voice  of  the  Scottbh  people—a  peopit 
conspicuous  for  its  virtues  and  religious  principk 
— ^pronounced  its  judgment  The  professor*s  r- 
marks  on  this  point  were  persuasion  in  the  garb  of 
poetry ;  and  they  have  doubtless,  ere  now,  endeared 
him  more  deeply  to  the  people  of  whom  he  spoke. 
''  There  is  a  voice "  he  said,  **  heard  above,  and 
below,  and  round  about — far  above  the  voke  «^ 
mere  admiration,  as  it  has  been  expressed  by  bkb 
of  taste  or  of  criticism.  There  is  a  voice,  which 
those  who  know  how  to  listen  to  it  can  hear— a 
voice,  which  has  pronounced  its  judgment  on  the 
character  of  Bums — a  judgment  which  cannot  t*a 
earth  be  required  at  a  higher  tribunal,  and  wfakh 
never  will  be  reversed.  It  was  heard  of  old,  aod 
stmck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  tyrants,  who  quaked, 
and  quailed,  and  fied  for  fear  from  this  land  befon 
the  unconquered  Caledonian  spear.    It  is  a  roict 
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we  are  pleased  to  hear ;  it  is  like  the  sound  of  dis- 
tant water-fallsy  the  murmurs  of  the  summer  woods, 
or  the  Toioe  of  the  mighty  sea  which  ever  rolls  on 
and  on,  and  is  restless  even  in  its  repose.  I  mean 
the  voice  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  of  her  peasantry 
and  trades — of  all  who  earn  their  hread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  —  the  voice  of  her  working 
men!" 

When  Professor  Wilson  sat  down,  it  was  felt 
that  with  the  mighty  pcean  of  his  oratory  the  chief 
business  of  the  day  had  ended.  Others  spoke,  all 
ably,  some  eloquently,  and  were  listened  to  with 
pleasure,  for  the  day  was  still  young,  and  the  flush 
of  festivity  had  been  visited  by  no  chill.  But  what 
were  the  orators  about,  that  no  allusion  was  made 
throughout  the  day  to  the  poet's  sister,  or  to  Mrs. 
Thomson,  the  Jessie  Lewars  of  the  poet,  who  was 
also  present,  and  in  whose  arms  he  died  ?  Was  it, 
that  they  were  forgotten,  or  that  the  speakers  feared 
to  travel  out  of  the  fervour  of  an  eloquence,  that 
had  adjusted  its  periods  in  the  closet  ?  The  omis- 
mn  was  generally  felt,  and  an  opportunity  was 
lost  for  a  successful  hit,  which  a  dexterous  speaker 
would  have  been  eager  to  have  seized.  Too  much, 
perhaps,  was  said  merely  about  the  poets,  although 
this  may  have  been  difficult  to  avoid,  and  on  such 
an  occasion  was  not  likely  to  be  found  fault  with. 
Still,  there  were  no  symptoms  of  flagging  interest 
to  the  end,  and  all  would  have  gladly  listened  to  a 
few  more  last  words  from  Wilson,  had  he  not,  very 
properly,  declined  to  acknowledge,  save  by  a  re- 
spectful bow,  the  drinking  of  his  own  health,  on  a 
day  dedicated  to  another  and  greater  bard. 

And  now  the  Festival  is  ended ;  and  the  rapid 
patter  of  rain  upon  the  roof  bodes  destruction  to 
the  gaiety  of  silk  and  satin.  Happy  are  they  who 
have  secured  the  few  carriages  of  the  county. 
Umbrellas  are  at  a  premium,  and  plaids  worth 
^old.  Hung  are  the  heavens  with  black,  and 
there  is  not  a  hope  of  sunshine.  No  matter — 
Ayr  is  only  three  miles  ofi^,  and  there  good  cheer 
and  change  of  raiment  await  us.  Out  into  the 
^in,  across  the  meadow,  and  down  the  plashing 
n>ad,  go  the  guests,  pleased  and  regardless  of  the 
weather,  till  we  are  left  nearly  alone  in  the  Pavilion. 
Then  we,  too,  take  our  solitary  way,  surprised  to 
see  silence  and  solitude  where  so  lately  thousands 
had  been  stirring, — now  all  gone,  like  fairy  folk  at 
the  alarm  of  mortal  tread.  No  traces  of  riot  or 
revel  offended  the  eye.  The  decorum  which  had 
marked  the  proceedings  of  the  day  was  maintained 
to  its  close. 

Our  feelings,  now  that  the  festivities  were  over, 
were  those  of  deep  satisfaction,  of  pride  for  our 
countrymen ;  and  we  had  been  ignorantly  cherish- 
ing these  feelings  as  we  wandered  idly  back  to 
Ayr  along  the  sounding  shore.  But  we  now  dis- 
covered, by  contact  with  certain  bright  and  gene- 
rous spirits,  that  we  were  all  wrong — that  we 
should  not  have  been  pleased — that  the  whole 
affair,  from  first  to  last,  was,  as  they  called  it,  tap- 
ping their  foreheads  significantly  the  while,  **  a  hol- 
low humbug."  Why,  if  all  was  felt  for  Bums  which 
had  been  professed,  why  did  no  mausoleum  en- 
cumber the  grave  of  the  Poet's  father?    Why  had 


the  home  of  his  birth  not  been  purchased  with  a 
small  mite  of  the  national  wealth?  Shakspeare's  had 
long  been  the  property  of  the  English  people !  Why 
had  no  monster  pavilion  spread  its  gratuitous 
canopy  above  the  fifty  thousands,  whom  the  rain 
had  too  early  scattered  to  their  homes?  Where 
were  the  hecatombs  of  roasted  beeves,  the  myriad 
butts  of  eleemosynary  ale,  that  should  have  regaled 
the  starving  and  cruelly-neglected  peasantry,  who 
had  staggered  in  feebleness  of  spirit  and  of  limb 
before  the  heartless  aristocrats,  by  whom  the  day's 
proceedings  had  been  headed  ?  Well  did  they,  who 
asked  the  question,  know  of  what  stuff  the  men 
were  made,  whom  they  would  have  insulted  with 
the  alms-gifts  of  paupers !  And,  oh !  where  had 
been  the  seats  of  honour  for  those  great  prophets 
of  the  national  literature,  w^ho  had  visited  too- 
highly  favoured  Scotland  at  their  publishers'  ex- 
pense? 

In  this  last  question,  carefully  withheld  till  the 
last,  lay  the  motive  for  all  the  others.  Chambers, 
and  Delta,  and  many  others  of  high  gifts  and  accom- 
plishments, had  been  proud  to  take  their  places 
with  the  noteless  throng,  well  pleased  to  enjoy  the 
scene,  without  the  uneasy  restraint  of  being  elevated 
to  the  general  gaze.  They  came  there  to  do  honour 
to  the  memory  of  Bums,  not  to  court  notoriety  or 
personal  glorification ;  and  they  felt  no  chagrin, 
and  spoke  of  the  events  of  the  day  only  with  hearty 
pleasure.  But  no  one,  not  even  these  mystical 
eidola,  the  secretaries  Messrs.  Bone  and  Gray,  had 
thought  of  ministering  to  the  vanity  of  certain 
literary  gadflies,  who,  overestimating  the  impor- 
tance, both  of  themselves  and  their  vocation, 
dreamed  of  a  prominence,  which  gentlemen  always 
shun.  Hence  is  it,  that  we  have  heard  of  omis- 
sions which  were  not  felt.  Hence  is  it,  that  we 
have  heard  of  the  insincerity  of  Eglintoun  and 
Wilson ;  the  frank,  vigorous,  cordial  spirit  of  whose 
souls,  these  cynical  pretenders  to  a  monopoly  of 
good  feeling,  and  sympathy  with  lowly  worth, 
cannot  understand.  Hence  is  it,  that  we  have 
heard  sarcasms  levelled  at  an  enthusiasm,  which 
they  who  have  coined  them  were  incapable  of 
sharing.  Why  were  such  men  there  at  all,  if  they 
questioned  the  sincerity  of  the  demonstration  ? 

What !  dared  the  slaves 
Come  hither,  covered  with  an  antic  face, 
To  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity  1 

There  are  matters  too  high,  pace  tanti  ncminis,  be 
it  said,  for  even  the  all-critical  Punch  ;  and  the 
fervent  expression  of  a  nation  s  emotion  is  one  of 
them.  Little  is  he  to  be  envied,  who  left  the  Banks 
of  Doon  that  day  with  a  sneer  upon  his  lip  ! — whose 
exquisite  sympathy  and  reverence  for  genius  could 
not  restrain  sarcasms,  that  were  stale  in  the  satirists 
of  a  century  back,  against  the  country  which  that 
genius  wisely  worshipped  ;  or  withhold  a  sorry 
caricature  of  the  poet  whom  he  affected  to  exalt. 

But  the  morbid  sneer, and  the  wail  of  disappointed 
vanity,  alike  go  down  to  oblivion,  surely  and  soon  ; 
while  the  memory  of  inspiriting  impulse  and  gene- 
rous thought, — and  with  these  the  remembrance 
of  this  day  is  fraught  to  thousands, — lives  and  ex- 
pands, to  be  forgotten  only  with  life. 
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OUR  HEARTH  AND  HOMESTEAD. 

BY  JOHN  MILLS, 

It  &ded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  lay,  that  ever  Against  the  MMon  comet 
Wherein  our  Saviour^a  biith  ia  celebrated, 
Thia  bird  of  dawning  aingeth  all  night  long: 
And  then,  they  aay,  no  apirit  daree  atir  abroad ; 
The  nighta  are  wholeaome:  then  no  planeta  Btrike^ 
No  fairy  takea,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  diarm, 
So  hallowM  and  ao  gracious  ia  tne  time. 


A  RIGHT  merry  time  is  ChristmasI  Then  the 
mistletoe  hangs  from  the  beam,  and  red-berried 
holly  is  stuck  in  nook  and  cranny,  and  yule  logs 
blaae  on  the  hearth,  and  hearts  are  light  and  eyes 
are  bright,  and  all  things  tend  to  mirth  and  jollity. 
The  **  roast  beef  of  old  England**  smokes  on  the 
spit,  and  plumb-puddings  of  gigantic  calibre  steam 
in  roaring,  hissing  boilers  ;  and  huge  butts  of  ripe 
old  ale  are  tapped,  and  bowls  of  sweet-smelling 
punch  are  brewed  ;  and  laughing,  rollicking  hos- 
pitality  throws  his  door  back  upon  its  hinge,  and 
welcomes  the  crowd  with  hearty  grasps  and  glow- 
ing greetings.  A  right  merry  time  is  Christmas! 
Then  quaint  ballads,  songs,  and  ditties  are  rum- 
maged from  the  store  of  memory,  and  the  old  croon 
to  themselves  the  rhymes  they  learned  in  lisping 
infancy.  Ay,  and  they  snap  their  fingers  to  the 
tune,  and  cut  a  step  or  two,  and  laugh  as  they  are 
reminded  of  fun  and  frolic  long  since  passed  away. 
Egad !  it  warms  their  laxy  blood,  too,  and  makes 
it  skip,  for  the  nonce,  nimbly  through  their  veins 
to  see  plump,  rosy-cheeked  lasses,  dragged  beneath 
the  Druidical  branch,  and  kisses  loud  and  long 
smacked  upon  their  cherry  lips,  willing  for  the 
office,  and  yet  reluctantly  consenting.  A  right  merry 
time  is  Christmas!  Books  and  satchels  are  con- 
signed to  dusty  shelves,  and  the  spider  may  spin 
his  film  mid  classic  lore  without  endangering 
the  mesh  withal,  or  risk  of  life  or  limb.  *'  Hurrah 
for  home!  the  good,  dear  old  home!"  Such  is  the 
cry  from  youthful  tongues,  echoed  from  young, 
glad  hearts,  and  in  it  is  the  joyous  music  of  the 
loving  and  beloved. 

Home!  Yes,  **  while  yet  a  nook  is  left  where 
English  minds  and  manners  may  be  found,  hearts 
shall  be  constrained  to  love  it."  Home!  let  it  be 
never  so  humble,  still  finds  a  whispered  echo  in 
the  humblest  heart.  Like  as  the  tear  of  the  penitent 
gains  the  readiest  road  to  heaven,  and  is  there  trea- 
sured as  the  most  grateful  offering  ;  so  the  thought 
of  home  forms  the  priceless  offering  to  the  shrine 
of  mortal  adoration.  The  good  and  the  happy — 
those  on  whom  the  hand  of  misfortune  has  so 
lightly  rested  that  the  gaunt  and  lank  necessities 
and  cares  of  others  sound  but  as  tales  to  fan  their 
sympathy — ever  turn  to  the  remembrance  of  **  the 
old  house  at  home,"  with  smiles  and  thoughts  of 
merry,  gladsome  tales  of  Christmas  revels,  and  of 
harvest  homes,  and  the  wedding-days  of  village 
lad  and  lassie ;  and,  should  the  thought  be  mingled 
with  regret  that  the  scenes  and  actors  in  them  may 
have  passed,  and  passed  away  for  ever,  still  it  is 
blended  with  the  recalling  of  those  hours  when  joy 
floated  above  joy,  and  life  was,  indeed,  but  a  laugh- 
ing holiday. 


In  a  wide  and  lofty  room— it  had  once  bees  a 
banquet  hall  for  steel-clad  knights  and  barooi— 
with  huge  black  rafters  stretching  across  the  roof, 
and  its  walls  flanked  with  polished  panels  of  oak, 
a  motley  company  of  merry  foUcB  were  asieinblffi. 
A  pile  of  faggots  biased  in  the  yawning  chasm  of 
the  hearth,  and  threw  a  fitful  gleam  of  light  to  the  i 
farthest  comer  of  the  room,  whUe  a  lamp  of  in- 
tique  handicraft  flared  brightly  from  the  eentn  of 
the  middle  beam,  and  made  the  holly,  ivy,  and 
mistletoe,  scattered  in  profusion  around,  look  as 
fresh  and  green  as  the  leaf  of  the  hawthorn  in 
early  spring.  Upon  a  broad  and  long  table,  placed 
against  the  wall  opposite  the  chinmey  comer,  and 
whose  surface  was  glossy  alone  from  the  friction  of 
time,  flagons  of  foaming  ale,  and  bowls  filled  whh 
potent  odoriferous  mixtures,  bearing  various  titH 
and  yet  each  claiming  an  equal  degree  of  merit, 
and  deep  jorums  of  grog,  and  jugs  of  cider,  were 
placed  in  long -continued  rows.  It  was  a  fine  sight, 
a  very  fine  sight,  indeed,  to  look  at  that  meii7 
crew  toasting,  and  pledging,  and  draining  their 
cups,  and  exchanging  sentiments,  and  doing  any 
thing  and  every  thing  for  *^  an  excuae  for  the  glase^' 
Then  with  what  spirit  the  reel  and  coontrr- 
dance  were  joined  in  again;  and,  if  the  capers 
were  not  from  light  fantastic  toes,  still  they  were 
from  as  light-hearted  a  set  as  ever  shuffled  upoa 
toe  or  heel.  And  the  village  fiddler,  too — a  ndly 
dissipated  fellow  is  that  village  fiddler;  he  is  to  be 
found  at  every  wedding,  revel,  and  meny-roakii^t 
and  the  bright  pink  tip  of  his  nose  betrays  the  fond- 
ness he  entertains  for  drinks  stronger  than  are 
dipped  from  mosa-covered  buckets,  or  caught  from 
rippling  brooks — adds  fresh  rosin  to  his  bow,  and 
scrapes  with  such  enlivened  power  to  his  elbow, 
that  sparks  of  fire,  as  well  as  notes  of  inspindon, 
seem  to  fly  from  the  strings,  until  the  very  chaiis> 
settles,  and  tables,  join  in  the  jig. 

Ay,  Christmas  was  not  forgotten  or  neglected  at 
the  Range — as  the  Manor-house  was  called— nor 
had  it  been  within  the  recollection  of  the  oMe^ 
living,  and,  as  they  would  say,  their  fathers  taid 
the  like  thing  when  they  were  little  children,  and, 
for  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  such  had  been  the 
tale  for  generations  now  mingled  and  mingiinf 
with  the  dust. 

"  Old  friends,  old  books,  old  wine,  old  customs 
and  old  wood  to  bum,"  was  the  standing  toast  at 
the  Range;  and,  as  ^e  Squire  used  to  rise  with 
his  beaming,  ruddy  face,  and  clear  glistening  eyes, 
to  give  his  favourite  zest  to  the  bumper,  seMom, 
if  ever,  was  there  seen  a  finer  **  old  English  gen* 
tleman."  His  hair,  thinly  sprinkled  upon  hts 
brow,  was  so  white  that  the  slight  shake  of  pow<ier 
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blended  with  it,  in  no  way  heightened  its  bleached 
hue,  and  the  scmpulooa  care  with  which  the  small 
pigtail  was  gathered  into  shape^  and  evenly  bonnd 
with  black  riband,  formed  the  very  beau-ideal  of 
one  of  those  now  obsolete  appurtenances  to  a  man 
of  fashion.  The  cambric  neckcloth,  too,  was  folded 
and  tied  without  a  wrinkle;  and,  if  it  bore  asome^ 
what  stiff  appearance,  and  of  necessity  led  the  ob- 
server to  think  of  the  consistency  of  starch,  still 
ita  veiy  formality  gave  an  air  which  a  flabby,  ill- 
conditioned  cravat  never  yet  had  coupled  with  it. 
Then  there  was  the  long  buff  waistcoat,  of  almost 
interminable  length,  and  the  wide-skirted  blue 
coat,  with  buttons  of  the  very  brightest  polish,  and 
the  drab  "shorts,"  which,  when  the  gaiter  was  off, 
exhibited  the  very  model  of  a  calf  and  ankle  en- 
cased in  fine  rib-silked  stockings.     Such  was  the 
costume  of  the  Squii-e  of  the  Range,  and  such  had 
been— if  those  rows  of  chubby-faced  portraits  in 
the  corridor  were  authentic  evidence — the  outward 
semblance  of  many  a  former  proprietor.  It  is  true, 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  were  in 
more  antique  costumes.    Flowing  wigs,  lace,  ruffles, 
velvet,  long  waists,  short  waists,  there  were  in 
abundance;  but  the  fresher  paintings  in  the  col- 
lection were  so  much  like  the  present  occupier, 
that  they  would  have  passed  exceedingly  well  for 
pictores  taken  of  him  at  various  stages  of  his  life. 
And  what  an  old  place  the  Range  was!     Great 
gable  ends  jutted  out  here  and  there,  bound  and 
laid  in  with  oak  ;  and  iron  bars  were  screwed  and 
riveted  together,  at  equal  distances,  throughout  the 
massive  walls,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  crumbling 
hand  of  time,  and  the  ravages  of  tempests  and  the 
storms  of  ages.    A   dried  fosse  surrounded  the 
building,  on  the  banks  of  which  many  a  garden 
flower  grew,   and  tall  elms  now  towered  from 
the  very  bed  ;    convincing  proof  that    it  must 
have  been  a  long  time  ago  since  it  had  been 
applied  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  although  the 
barbed  head  of  an  arrow  deeply  buried  in  the 
oaken  sill  of  a  casement,  and  which  now  pre- 
sented a  convenient  ledge  for  a  swallow  to  build 
Her  nest  upon,  gave  token  of  the  troublesome  times 
which  had  passed  since  the  erection  of  the  ancient 
house.    In  the  centre  was  a  stone  porch,  and  from 
a  deep  groove  cut  in  the  coping-stone,  and  the  rusty 
sockets  of  a  shot-bolt,  it  was  clear  that  a  portcullis 
bad  once  been    suspended  above    it   as    further 
means  of  protection.     Thick,  sturdy  limbs  of  ivy 
clung  in  every  direction   about  the   walls  and 
stretched  themselves  far  and  wide,  even  to  the  roof 
and  about  the  tall  and  crooked  chimneys,  which  were 
80  twined  and  twisted  in  their  form  that  even  the 
smoke  appeared  to  struggle  with  difficulty  through 
them.    But  it  did  come  in  great,  thick,  black 
masses ;  for  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  subject 
for  wonderment  if  the  chimneys  of  the  Range  ceased 
to  disgorge  their  sooty  vomit  when  winter  drew 
friends  together  at  its  fireside.    Then,  surrounding 
the  mossy  and  grey  building,  giant  oaks  reared  and 
stretched  their  stalwart  limbs  ;  and  if  a  few  of  the 
trunks  of  capacious  girth  had  been  scooped  by 
age  and   now  afforded  hollow  homes  for  a  few 
cozy  owls  to  pass  their  leisure  hours  in,  yet  they 
bore  as  fresh  and  as  green  leaves,  and  flapped  and 


fanned  them  in  the  summer  wind  as  cheerily,  and 
defied  the  angry  winter  blast  as  bravely,  as  their 
more  sound  and  solid  companions.  Clumps,  too, 
of  thick  dark  firs  were  dotted  here  and  there  about 
the  broad  and  extensive  park  adjoining  ;  and  the 
ringdove  cooed  at  mom  and  eve  among  the  branches 
without  disturbing  the  antlered  stag  crouched  in 
his  lair  at  the  loot-s. 

As  had  been  his  custom  at  each  succeeding 
Christmas,  the  Squire  assembled  his  friends,  neigh- 
bours, tenants,  servants,  and  dependants  together 
in  the  great  hall,  and  they  were  now  in  the  very 
zenith  of  their  revel.  The  night — and  a  bright 
moonlight  and  frosty  one  it  was — ^had  been  well 
dipped  into,  and  yet  the  laugh  was  as  loud  and  the 
joke  as  spirited  as  at  a  much  earlier  hour.  On 
went  the  dance  and  round  passed  the  glass,  and 
the  song  echoed  among  the  dusty  cobwebbed  rafters 
until  they  rang  again. 

*'  That's  right,  my  lads  and  lassies,"  cried  the 
Squire,  as  he  sat  in  a  quaintly-carved  arm  chair, 
a  delighted  spectator  of  the  scene.  ^  That's  right," 
he  repeated,  and  seeing  the  hilarity  of  the  company 
increase  with  the  cheer,  he  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gether briskly,  and  drained  a  bumper  with  a  silent 
hope  that  every  one  present  might  be  there  when 
Christmas  came  again. 

**  Come,  come,  Harry  Lawrence,"  said  a  com- 
panion, close  to  the  Squire's  right  hand,  and  giving 
him  a  friendly  nudge  with  his  elbow,  **  what  a  boy 
you  are,  to  toss  off  a  glass  by  yourself,  to  be  sure.  If 
at  a  loss,  could  'nt  ye  havehob-an'-nobbed  with  me  ?  " 

And  then  the  Squire  tried  to  assume  a  particu- 
larly knowing  look,  and  chuckled  an  inward  laugh 
to  himself,  and  after  two  or  three  very  effective 
shakes  of  the  head,  observed,  that  ^*  He  knew 
what  was  what ;  and  if  twice  three  didn't  make 
six,  three  times  two  did,'* 

Oh,  yes !  the  Squire  was  quite  a  wag  in  his  way. 

The  party  addressing  him  thus  familiarly  was 
a  little  man,  who  appeared  to  have  been  designed 
to  personify  Laughter.  Every  feature  that  he 
possessed,  either  directly  or  sympathetically,  was 
in  a  constant  state  of  grinning ;  and  for  this  pecu- 
liar ofllioe — as  in  all  others  designed  by  Nature's 
faultless  chisel — he  was  especially  well  adapted. 
His  head  was  quite  bereft  of  hair,  save  a  thin 
scanty  ridge  sprouting  round  the  back  part  of  it, 
not  dissimilar  in  hue  and  texture  to  a  stripe  of 
grey  rabbit's  skin.  His  face  was  as  round  as  a 
pippin,  and  quite  as  red  as  a  fresh-blown  poppy ; 
and  it  was  remarked  that  the  shades  never  varied, 
except  when  a  keen,  nipping  wind  had  been  pelt- 
ing it  for  some  hours,  and  then  it  deepened  to  the 
purple  colour  of  a  very  ripe  mulberry.  His  mouth, 
from  continued  stretching  and  being  unintermit- 
tingly  screwed  up  at  the  angles,  was  large,  and 
fully  developed  from  exercise,  rather  than  from 
the  natural  size  of  that  most  useful  organ,  and 
the  feature  immediately  surmounting  it  was  the 
funniest  little  shapeless  snub  of  a  nose  that  ever 
was  abused  by  snuff  or  any  other  villainous  com- 
pound. Some  said  that  his  eyes  were  blue, 
others,  black,  and  others  maintained  they  were 
brown,  green,  hazel ;  and  all  sorts  of  opinions  were 
asserted  upon  this  knotty  point ;  but,  since  they 
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were  never  seen,  from  being  buried  and  hidden 
from  mortal  gaze  in  the  overwhelming  mound  of 
cheek,  which  all  but  closed  over  them,  it  must 
remain  a  mystery  never  to  be  solved.  In  figure  he 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  beer  barrel  raised 
on  a  couple  of  hat-pegs  ;  his  body  was  so  peculiarly 
tubby  and  circular.  In  truth,  he  was  a  man, 
taking  him  all  in  all,  not  likely  to  be  met  with 
in  the  bye-paths  of  the  world  with  the  same  fre- 
quency that  blackberries  may  be  found  upon  the 
hedgerows  in  yellow  autumn.  But,  if  his  out- 
ward bearing  was  strange  and  rare  to  behold,  well 
would  it  be  for  the  happiness  of  earthly  mortals 
that  the  inward  man  and  secret  germs  of  his  kind, 
good,  benevolent,  and  cheerful  little  heart  were  as 
common  in  the  human  breast  as  daisies  pied  in 
the  meadows  in  spring.  Then  would  envy,  and 
slander,  and  all  uncharitableness  become  rare  en- 
tries in  that  huge  volume— the  records  of  our  sins, 
and  sighs,  and  tears,  change  to  loving-laughter  joy 
and  unalloyed  happiness ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  so. 
There  are  few,  very  few  John  Hardies  in  this 
part  and  parcel  of  the  solar  system,  whatever  there 
may  be  in  the  remaining  divisions. 

And  yet,  John  Hardy  was  a  mysterious  man, 
with  all  his  admitted  worth  and  proverbial  good- 
ness. He  had  been  the  squire's  college  chum  ; 
and  accepting  an  invitation  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
above  thirty  years  ago,  he  remained  from  that  day 
to  the  present,  without  the  remotest  idea  of  chang- 
ing his  quarters.  It  should  be  stated,  however, 
that  if,  from  the  hour  of  his  entering  the  manor- 
house  to  this,  he  had  ventured  to  express  an  inten- 
tion of  quitting  them,  the  probability  is,  that  the 
squire  might  have  feared  that  his  brain  began  to 
wander,  and  at  once  have  applied  positive  coercion, 
by  locking  him  up  in  the  wine  or  the  coal-ceUar. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  John  Hardy  never  caused  him 
the  unpleasant  necessity  of  such  a  measure  against 
the  freedom  of  his  person.  A  welcome  bade  him 
come ;  and  the  respective  inclinations  of  the  host 
and  his  own,  formed  the  bird-lime  of  his  stay. 
There  was  nothing  mysterious  in  this ;  but  certain 
other  matters,  trifling  in  themselves,  and  yet  of 
weight  in  the  scale  of  social  existence,  were  special 
puzzles  to  the  brains  of  his  acquaintance.  AUu- 
sions  to  **  a  little  freehold,"  and  **  a  small  sum 
in  the  funds,"  with  '^  a  few  ground  rents,"  often 
were  subjects  of  discussion  ;  for  no  one  could  learn 
where  the  property  was  situated,  or  in  what  par- 
ticular securities  the  money  was  invested.  But 
the  riddle  of  the  greatest  magnitude  consisted  in 
John's  not  unfrequent  reference  to  ^'  his  place  in 
Town ! ! "  It  was  a  sweeping  form  of  speaking  of 
a  local  habitation  ;  but  such  was  the  way  of  his 
describing  this  indefinite  residence.  Not  a  crea- 
ture could  discover  whether  it  was  situated  in  a 
park,  street,  square,  crescent,  lane,  or  alley  ;  for 
this  "  place  in  Town  "  was  never  more  particularly 
described,  and  when  closely  questioned  as  to  its 
particular  situation  by  any  one  who  could  take 
upon  himself  the  liberty,  John  would  invariably 
dive  his  fingers  among  the  depths  of  his  neckcloth, 
and,  casting  a  fixed  look  at  the  ceiling  immediately 
above  his  head,  reply  that  "  he  had  private  reasons 
for  withholding  the  required  information."   Then, 


perhaps,  the  Squire  would  rejoin  by  telling  John 
that  **  he  was  a  sly  dog,  and  he  shouldn't  wonder 
if  there  was  a  lady  in  the  case."  But  if  there  wu 
she  must  have  been  a  particularly  old  one,  and  bj 
no  means  an  intimate  acquaintance ;  as  they  had 
not  met  during  John's  visit  to  the  manor-hoasf, 
and  that  was  thirty-one  years  ago  this  very  Christ- 
mas. That  John  Hardy  possessed  an  ineome, 
from  some  source  or  other,  there  can  be  no  doabt, 
or  how  could  he  have  been  so  generous  in  his  dis- 
tributions of  rewards  and  prizes  ?  But  that  he  had 
"a  place  in  town"  is  veiy  questionable.  Thn 
what  could  have  been  his  motive  for  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  relating  to  this  establishment?  WeU ! 
perchance  it  might  be  a  little  pardonable  latent 
vanity  that  led  him  to  wish  it  might  not  be  sop- 
posed  that  he  had  no  other  home  than  that  afforded 
him  by  his  kind  old  friend.  Whether  this  was  the 
cause  is  merely  conjecture ;  but  upon  the  sorfiue 
there  appeared  to  be  no  other.  However,  it  sig- 
nifies something  less  than  a  split  hair  in  the  balance 
of  events  past  or  to  come :  there  was  John  Hardy, 
loved  by  the  high,  revered  by  the  humble,  and  a 
talisman  that  inspired  every  heart  that  knew  him. 
'*  God  bless  him  !  "  was  the  universal  benediction 
when  his  name  was  mentioned,  and  numben^ 
indeed,  had  weighty  reasons  thus  to  pray. 

His  costume  was  singular,  from  never  varying  in 
shape  or  colour.  Bottle-green  was  the  con:»t^t 
shade  at  all  times,  and  at  all  seasons ;  and  trou^sen, 
waistcoat,  and  coat,  were  clearly  fabricated  from 
the  same  piece  of  cloth.  In  the  cut  there  was  no- 
thing peculiar,  except  the  general  impression,  ci^ 
ated  by  the  outward  show  of  the  respective  gar- 
ments, that  each  had  been  severely  cabbaged  by 
the  artificer.  They  were  all  too  short,  at  all  pointy 
and  exhibited  his  circular  identity,  here  and  there, 
to  almost  a  painful  tax  upon  the  grarity  of  the 
observer.  However,  John  recked  little  about  beb^ 
laughed  at,  and  could  join  in  the  roar  against  him- 
self as  well  as  any  body  not  so  immediately  con- 
cerned. 

**  We  are  getting  into  the  small  hours,"  whis- 
pered he  to  the  squire.  '*  I  think  I  heard  the 
clock  strike  one  ten  minutes  since." 

''  Tush,  tush,  John !  it  can't  be  so  late  as  that" 

**  But  it  is,"  rejoined  he,  extracting  a  thick,  roand 
watch  with  difficulty  from  his  fob,  as  conoboratioc 
evidence  to  his  assertion,  and  holding  its  dial  op 
for  general  inspection. 

"  Put  up  that  watch  directly,*  returned  the 
squire.  "  Upon  my  word,  John,  Tm  quite  aston- 
ished at  ye.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  messonDg 
the  hours  upon  a  night  like  this,  particularly  be- 
fore one  half  the  toasts  have  been  drank,  or  th* 
wassail  cup  sipped  from." 

''  Not  half  the  toasts?"  repeated  John,  in  snr- 
prise. 

**  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  squire. 

**  Then,  all  I  have  to  say  is,"  added  John,  in  & 
tone  and  manner  of  Christian  resignation,  **thai 
we  shall  be  in  the  superlative  condition  of  inebriety. 
That's  the  only  remark  I  have  to  make  npoa  the 
subject,  Harry." 

"  Very  good,"  added  the  squire.  «  Then  Fw 
sure  we  shall  not  hear  of  any  objections  to  my 
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proposal.  Charge  your  glasses  to  the  briniy  every 
one  of  ye." 

The  mandate  was  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and 
then  the  squire  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  standing 
with  a  full  goblet  in  his  hand,  gave,  in  a  loud, 
clear,  hearty  voice,  *'  Our  hearth  and  homestead  : 
may  friends  ever  surround  the  one,  and  plenty  to 
give  them  be  within  a  ring-fence  of  the  other." 

A  brave  echoing  cheer  burst  from  strong,  stento- 
rian lungs,  as  the  squire's  original  sentiment  was 
given;  and  far  away,  in  the  clear  frosty  air,  it 
was  carried,  startling  many  a  rook  on  his  lofty 
perch,  and  making  him  caw  hoarsely  at  the  cause 
of  his  disturbance.  Soon,  however,  it  died  into 
silence,  and  then  he  buried  his  head  beneath  his 
broad  jetty  wing,  and  settled  himself  again  to  slum- 
ber. 

Scarcely  had  the  echo  of  the  "  hurrah"  ceased  to 
vibrate  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  when  a 
part  of  the  middle  window  in  the  hall,  in  the  form 
of  a  small  door  of  about  eighteen  inches  square,  was 
thrown  rudely  open  from  the  outside,  and,  simul- 
taneously, a  cracked,  jarring  voice  cried  out,  "  Ho, 
ho!  ye're  o'er  noisy  in  your  glee  !" 

"Why,  what  voice  is  that?"  said  the  squire, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  endeavouring 
to  obtain  a  clear  glance  at  the  speaker ;  but  the 
strong  light  in  the  room  prevented  his  seeing  him 
plainly,  as  he  stood  in  the  dark  shade  of  the  win- 
dow. 

"  It's  that  ugly,  mischievous  imp  of  Satan,  Mike 
Crouch,  I  think,"  replied  John  Hardy,  in  a  whis- 
per scarcely  audible  at  the  distance  of  his  arm's 
length;  but  it  was  heard  distinctly  enough  by 
Mike. 

"Yes, yes,"  he  replied,  "  it's  me,  and  my  service 
to  ye." 

"How  the  devil  could  he  hear  what  I  said?" 
inquired  John,  in  a  voice  scarcely  above  his  breath. 

"  By  my  ears.  Sir,  by  my  ears,"  returned  Mike, 
thrusting  his  head  farther  into  the  room,  and 
leaning  his  chin  upon  his  crossed  arms. 

"By  heaven!"  thought  John  Hardy,  for  he 
didn  t  speak  a  word  ;  '*  he  must  be  the  devil." 

"  Don't  be  uncharitable  with  your  neighbours, 
Mr.  Hardy,"  rejoined  Mike.  "  You've  heard  what 
is  said  about  evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slandering  ; 
now,  you  know,  evil  words  proceed  from  evil 
thoughts.     Think  of  that.  Sir,  think  of  that." 

"  The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose," 
again  was  John  Hardy's  mute  conmiunlcation  with 
his  thoughts. 

"  So  he  can ;  no  one  can  gainsay  it,"  replied  the 
imperturbable  Mike,  as  if  the  words  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  language  plain  and  comprehensible  to 
the  dullest  ear. 

John  Hardy  closed  his  eyes,  clasped  his  tongue 
between  his  teeth,  and  endeavoured  not  to  think. 

Mike's  face  was  now  clearly  visible,  from  his 
thrusting  it  forward ;  and  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  a  more  ill-favoured  countenance  was  never 
>^n.  There  was  no  brow  to  his  huge  square  head, 
—  for  square  it  was  as  any  dice  that  was  ever 
shaken  in  a  hazard-box,  —  but  two  thick,  black 
lines  of  hair  surmounted  his  small,  twinkling  gray 
eyes,  and  acted  as  an  index  to  where  the  forehead 


— ^by  dint  of  exercising  strong  imaginative  powera 
— might  be  supposed  to  be.  His  nasal  organ  in  no 
way  resembled  the  general  order  of  noses :  it  was 
as  much  like  an  overgrown  toe,  a  bunion,  a  wart, 
or  a  wen,  as  a  nose ;  and  but  for  two  circular  and 
distended  apeilures,  which  were  substituted  for 
nostrils,  it  could  not  have  been  correctly  classed  in 
the  category  of  prominent  features  in  the  human 
face  divine.  His  mouth  occupied  so  much  of  the 
allotted  space  for  his  features,  collectively  and  re- 
spectively, that,  when  his  lower  jaw  was  dropped, 
it  might  be  correctly  stated,  that  the  half  of  hb 
head  was  separated  from  the  other.  And  heaven 
knows  how  frequently  an  exhibition  of  his  long, 
even,  and  white  teeth  had  set  little  children  scam- 
pering from  their  play,  to  hide  and  nestle,  with 
palpitating  hearts,  in  their  mothers'  laps  and  bo- 
soms. Mike  was  a  dreadful,  and  a  dreaded  object ; 
and  when  his  long,  spider-legs  were  seen  striding 
towards  them,  in  the  form  of  an  animated  pair  of 
fire- tongs,  away  they  would  scud,  like  frightened 
rabbits  to  their  burrows.  Body  he  had  none ;  or 
so  very  small  was  his  '*  corporate  extension,"  that 
it  did  not  prevent  the  appearance  of  his  hips  being 
in  close  conjunction  with  his  shouldera ;  and  to 
these  were  fixed  the  longest  and  most  muscular 
arms  that  mortal  ever  possessed.  The  feats  of 
strength  related  of  Mike  are  quite  beyond  cre- 
dence ;  but  he  has  been  known  to  run  a  weight  up 
a  hUl,  that  the  strongest  horse  would  strain  his 
bones  and  sinews  in  vain  to  do  ;  and  the  finest 
wrestler  in  the  county  he  once  lifted  from  the 
ground  with  one  hand,  and  hurled  him  out  of  the 
ring  with  the  ease  that  he  would  have  pitched  a 
puny  kitten. 

It  was  the  popular  belief  that  Mike  held  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  immediate  gift  and  patronage  of 
the  devil,  and  this  slanderous  creed  was  strength* 
ened  by  his  being  the  unlawful  offspring  of  a  poor 
harmless  idiot  woman,  long  since  at  peace,  and 
freed  from  the  jibes  and  jeers  of  scofiing  insolence, 
and  now  slumbering  beneath  a  moss-grown,  daisy  • 
speckled  grave,  not  a  jot  more  brainless  than  the 
dust  of  the  ambitious  and  the  great,  festering  and 
rotting  in  the  mockery  of  their  pride.  But  Mike 
evinced  none  of  his  mother's  demented  weakness : 
he  was  quick,  shrewd,  and  as  full  of  mischief  as  a 
monkey  from  the  hour  that  he  could  bite  a  crust, 
and  that  was  within  a  few  days  after  his  birth ; 
for  he  was  more  forward  and  capable  than  any 
other  child  that  was  ever  seen  by  the  wondering 
gossips  who  attended  him  in  the  earliest  stage  of 
his  existence.  From  the  hour  that  he  could  lisp 
a  syllable,  he  was  treated  alike  by  every  living 
creature  that  he  approached.  All  avoided  him: 
not  even  a  dog  but  slunk  grumbling  away  when 
Mike  crossed  the  threshhold ;  but  this,  far  from 
giving  offence,  used  to  cause  him  to  roar  with 
laughter;  and  the  more  he  was  dreaded,  the  greater 
pleasure  it  seemed  to  give  him.  His  laugh,  how- 
ever, was  any  thing  but  a  mirthful  sound.  It  jarred 
harshly  and  discordantly  on  the  ear,  and  chilled 
the  blood  of  those  upon  whom  it  fell. 

Whenever  and  wherever  he  appeared,  which  he 
usually  did  in  the  same  sudden  and  abrupt  manner 
that  he  introduced  his  visage  at  the  haU-window^ 
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it  was  supposed  that  misfortune  of  some  kind  or 
other  was  close  at  hand.  Mike's  ugly  face  was 
always  considered  the  shadow  of  the  coming  event, 
and  it  certainly  proved  to  he  an  o*er  correct  cri- 
terion, in  too  many  instances,  of  approaching 
evil. 

With  the  Squire,  however,  this  had  no  influence, 
and  in  opposition  to  John  Hardy's  strenuous  opi- 
nion that  he  was  in  close  league  with  the  fiend,  he 
always  gave  him  a  kind  word  of  recognition  when  he 
met  Mike,  and  it  was  generally  accompanied  with 
something  of  a  more  substantial  form  in  token  of 
compassion  for  the  poor  outcast. 

**  Well,  Mike ! "  exclaimed  the  Squire  when  he 
saw  who  it  was,  "  although  not  an  invited  guest 
you're  a  welcome  one.  Come  in,  my  good  lad,  and 
have  a  glass  of  hot  punch." 

"Thank  ye.  Sir,"  replied  Mike  with  a  grin; 
"but  I'm  afeard  I  should  make  one  too  many 
among  ye." 

"  No,  no,  youll  not,"  rejoined  the  Squire.  **  At 
least,"  continued  he  correcting  himself  from  a  hint 
given  by  John  Hardy's  treading  rather  heavily  on 
a  tender  corn,  "  at  least  not  for  the  time  it  will 
take  you  to  empty  a  glass  and  pocket  half-a-crown. 
Go  round,  you  will  find  the  back  door  on  the 
latch,  Mike." 

"  You're  very  good.  Sir,"  returned  Mike,  stretch- 
ing down  his  long  arms,  and,  sliding  head  foremost 
on  to  the  floor,  he  gave  a  vault  backwards  upon 
reaching  it  with  his  hands,  and  fell  lightly  and 
nimbly  upon  the  soles  of  his  feet.  "  But  like  a 
rat,"  continued  he,  showing  every  tooth  in  his 
gigantic  cavern  of  a  mouth,  "  I  can  creep  my  body 
through  any  hole  that  I  can  pass  my  head." 

It  was  great  diversion  for  Mike  to  see  the  sen- 
sation this  feat  of  agility  occasioned.  Every  body 
endeavoured  to  assume  composure  and  indifference 
at  his  dreaded  presence:  but  at  the  same  time 
their  confusion  was  too  apparent  for  concealment. 
There  was  no  longer  a  mingling  of  noisy  tongues 
and  loud  boisterous  peals  of  mirth  ;  all  were  silent, 
thoughtful,  and  uneasy,  and  stolen  glances  were 
exchanged  expressive  of  the  feelings  that  dictated 
them. 

"  There,"  said  the  Squire,  who  was  the  only  one 
present  in  no  way  discomforted  by  the  close  proxi- 
mity of  Mike,  "  scoop  a  bumper  from  that  bowl 
and  pledge  my  health." 

"  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  replied  Mike 
with  a  respectful  bow  ;  "  but  I  don't  like  mixed 
liquors,  and  by  your  leave  I'll  take  a  sip  of  some- 
thing raw  and  pure." 

"  As  you  please,"  rejoined  the  Squire.  "  You'll 
find  what  you  want  on  the  table." 

With  this  Mike  gurgled  a  full  half-pint  glass 
from  a  bottle  of  fiery  cogniac,  and,  holding  it  above 
his  head,  cried  out  "  Here's  to  youi  houM-warmin^y 
Mr.  Lawrence,"  and  he  poured  the  stinging  dram, 
without  let  or  stop,  down  his  throat,  and  gave  a 
loud  shrill  whistle  at  the  finish,  by  way  of  testing 
his  powers  of  swaUowing  rebellious  liquors. 

"  It  would  have  choked  any  mortal,"  said  John 
Hardy  to  himself,  but  neither  lip  nor  tongue  moved 
to  measure  the  sentence. 
"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  Mike,  giving  the  empty 


glass  a  flourish,  and  tipping  it  upon  a  tbumb-nsil 
he  proved  there  was  not  a  drop  to  be  drained  from 
the  bottom.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha,  and  so  you  think,  Mr. 
Hardy,  that  it  would  kave  chotei  <u^  morUd  daroat, 
do  ye?" 

"How  do  you  know  what  I  think T  retorned 
John  almost  passionately. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  rejoined  Mike.  "  Ha,  hs,  ha." 
"  Come,  come,"  added  the  Squire  in  a  reproving 
voice  and  manner,  "remember  to  be  respectful, 
Mike ;"  and  as  he  said  so,  he  threw  to  him  a  bruad 
piece  of  silver. 

"  You're  very  good,  Sir,"  replied  he  scraping  & 
bow,  "  and  there's  nothing  like  money  to  sharpen 
the  memory.  This,"  he  continued,  spinning  the 
coin  in  the  air  and  catching  it  adroitly,  "  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  errand  I  came  about." 

"And  what  is  that  r 

"  Hark  !"  rejoined  Mike  without  heeding  the 
question,  and  pointing  to  the  roof  above,  ''There 
are  other  messengers  besides  me.  D'ye  bear  the 
rats  over  head  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  the  Squire  as  a 
rushing  noise  was  heard  in  the  ceiling  and  adjois- 
ing  panels. 

"  Ah !  they're  cute,  cunning  things,"  replied 
Mike  admiringly.  "  I  love  rats  better  than  maoy 
mothers  love  their  babies.  I've  heard  thev  leare 
the  ship  before  it  sinks,  and  quit  the  tottenng 
house  before  it  falls,  and  I  ibiow  they're  soon  awan 
when  one's  on  fire,  and  long  before  the  owDer.** 

"  On  fire ! "  ejaculated  twenty  tongues  vrhfle 
horror  and  sickening  fright  paralysed  every  hearer. 

"  Ay,"  returned  Mike  in  a  cool,  collected  man- 
ner, "  I  drank  to  your  house-warming  Mr.  Law- 
rence, and  if  ye  cast  a  look  to  the  east  end  of  this 
old  rotten,  worm-eaten  pile  of  black  bricks  aad 
mortar  at  this  particular  moment,  you'll  say  that 
it  was  not  ill-timed  if  it  was  ill-placed.  For  while 
ye've  been ^"  and  he  gave  three  or  four  awk- 
ward capers  by  way  of  a  conclusion  to  the  sen- 
tence  "  your  house  has  been  burning." 

"  Great  God  !"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  and  the 
agony  of  his  soul  was  portrayed  in  every  linea- 
ment of  his  countenance. 

For  a  brief  moment,  for  the  veriest  grain  and 
atom  of  time,  there  was  such  a  break  and  pause 
and  suppression  of  every  sound,  even  to  the  beating 
of  hearts  and  pulse,  that  the  fall  of  a  pin  would 
have  rung  loudly  upon  the  floor. 

John  Hardy's  voice,  however,  soon  was  he&ri 

"  If  true  what  you  say,"  said  he  addressing  Mike 
in  a  strangely  altered  voice,  so  dry  and  husky  did 
it  sound,  "  it's  no  time  to  stand  idling  here ;  bet  if 
untrue,"  and  he  shook  hisdenched  fist  threateningly 
as  he  spoke,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  \^y 
"  you  shall  be  ducked  in  a  horse-pond." 

"Ducked  in  a  horse-pond!"  repeated  Mike. 
"  Pretty  thanks  I  trow  for  my  errand.  But  there'? 
no  fear  o'  that.  Master.  Go,  and  what  I've  said 
will  soon  be  proved." 

Before  Mike  had  finished  his  reply  to  John's 
threat,  all  had  rushed  terror-stricken  from  tb«  hall. 
and  they  swept  through  the  straight  narrow  pa^ 
sages  and  up  the  stairs  and  along  the  gaUerieS)  and, 
aa  they  approached  that  part  of  Uie  building  a]ln<i<^ 
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to  by  Mike,  dense  volumes  of  smoke  rolled  towards 
them  in  stifling  masses. 

''It's  too  true,"  gasped  John  Hardy. 

A  bright,  lurid  flame  now  burst  through  a  par- 
tition at  the  extreme  end  of  the  building,  and,  as 
if  by  magic,  the  whole  wall  became  one  entire 
blaze. 

^*  Back,  back  for  your  lives !"  shouted  the  Squire, 
(Iriying  the  pressing  crowd  before  him. 

"  By  heaven !"  ejaculated  John  Hardy,  clasping 
his  hands  in  despair,  **  all  the  wing's  on  fire.'* 

"  And  so  will  the  whole  house  be  in  a  few  mi- 
nates,"  responded  the  Squire.  "  It's  past  our  aid 
or  any  that  we  can  obtain.  Back,  I  say,  there. 
Not  a  soul  shall  remain  in  danger." 

''Ring  the  alarum,"  cried  a  voice,  'Met  us  at 
least  have  all  the  assistance  we  can  get." 

Off  ran  an  eager  throng  to  perform  the  office  ; 
bat  immediately  afterwards  a  ^out  was  raised  that 
'^  the  bell-rope  was  gone." 

"  No  matter,"  returned  a  voice,  **  I'll  soon  climb 
to  the  roof  and  set  the  old  clacker  ringing." 

It  was  Mike  who  made  this  volunteer,  and  with- 
in a  very  short  period  afterwards  the  bell  sent  a 
sound  that  might  be  heard  a  full  league  away. 

Every  hand  was  now  turned  to  saving  whatever 
was  within  reach  and  portable.  Pictures  that  had 
hung  unmolested  for  an  age  upon  time-worn  rusty 
nails  were  torn  down  and  hurled  from  the  win- 
dows among  heaps  of  antique  chairs  and  tables, 
which  no  sooner  reached  the  ground  than  thej 
snapped  to  atoms,  and  became  little  less  destroyed 
than  if  burnt  to  ashes.  From  every  casement  and 
door  piles  of  household  goods  were  being  crammed 
and  thrown.  Tapestry  was  torn  in  ribands  from 
the  walls  ;  plate,  glass,  china,  were  all  huddled  and 
crushed  together  in  bruised,  broken,  and  scattered 
fragments.  Not  a  finger  but  was  stretched  forth 
to  save,  and  yet  not  one  but  added  rather  than 
diminished  to  the  speed  of  the  ruin  now  devouring 
the  Squire's  old  home. 

It  was  a  fearful  scene.  Destruction,  stark, 
staring  destruction  was  inevitable.  As  well  might 
an  attempt  be  made  to  quench  the  crater  of  a 
burning  mountain  as  to  save  the  ancient  house 
from  total  demolition.  And  still  there  was  a  small 
determined  band  who  made  the  attempt.  Pails, 
buckets,  jugs,  and  vessels  of  any  and  of  every  kind 
were  filled  from  the  pump  and  conveyed  to  all 
points  where  the  flames  raged  the  fiercest,  and 
dashed  upon  them  with  unintermitting  industry 
and  perseverance.  John  Hardy  flew  from  room  to 
room,  and  roared  all  kinds  of  instructions  and  di- 
rections in  the  hoarsest  possible  voice  which  no- 
body for  a  moment  heeded  or  listened  to.  Shout 
rose  above  shout,  halloo  above  halloo,  shriek  above 
shriek,  until  the  din  increased  to  one  continued 
yell,  which,  as  it  was  carried  in  the  distance, 
sounded  like  the  mingled  howling  of  savage  beasts. 

''The  roof,  the  roof,"  was  now  the  cry,  and 
through  the  centre  of  it  a  clear  flame  shot  upwards 
for  yards  into  the  air.  High  and  fiercely  it  rose, 
and  hissed  and  twirled  and  twined  in  serpent  folds, 
and  belched  forth  clouds  of  sparks,  and  then,  as  if 
soaring  for  its  purpose,  down  it  stooped,  and  run- 
ning swiftlj  along  the  parapets,  licked  the  build- 


ing from  end  to  end  in  one  flaring  sheet  of  fii-e. 
There  was  one  spot,  however,  still  untouched,  and 
that  was  the  small  belfry  which  stood  on  the  rear 
of  the  roof  at  one  end  of  the  house,  wherein  Mike 
still  remained,  ringing  with  a  force  never  applied 
to  that  old  bell,  although  long  since  flawed  and 
cracked  by  time. 

''Come  down,  come  down  instantly!"  hallooed 
the  Squire,  seeing  the  imminent  danger  he  was  in ; 
but  Mike  took  no  notice  of  the  order,  and  continued 
to  ply  the  wheel  with  feelings  of  mingled  delight 
and  vengeance. 

Thick,  smothering  volumes  of  smoke  rose  snd 
enveloped  him,  and  still  the  heavy  ding-dong  sum- 
moned amazed  and  wondering  crowds  for  miles 
around.  Hot,  charred,  and  burning  embers  flew 
about  his  head,  and  fierce  climbing  flames  crept 
and  played  within  a  few  feet  of  the  bell,  and  still 
the  ding-dong  never  ceased.  Flocks  of  frightened 
and  dazzled  birds  flew  in  circles  above  the  suffoca- 
ting heat,  and,  every  now  and  then,  dropped 
powerless  into  the  blazing  ruins.  Ding-dong, 
ding-dong.  Thick  beams,  scorched  to  charoo^, 
fell  from  floor  to  floor,  and  rent  great  yawning 
gaps  as  they  crashed  to  the  ground.  Ding-dong, 
ding-dong.  Red-hot  bricks,  split  into  fragments, 
and  tiles  and  rubbish,  fell  as  thick  as  hail.  Ding- 
dong,  ding-dong.  Now  a  tall  chimney  reeled  and 
tottered,  and,  after  staggering  in  vain  to 'hold  its 
place,  down,  down  it  went,  crushing  in  the  roof, 
and  dashing  away  every  thing  in  its  course.  Ding- 
dong,  ding-dong. 

All  had  quitted  the  tumbling  ruins,  except  Mike, 
and,  instead  of  the  tumult  which  but  a  few 
minutes  before  out-Babeled  Babel,  were  collected 
in  a  closely-packed  crowd,  silently,  and  not  a  few 
tearfully,  watching  the  progress  of  the  devastating 
element.  The  Squire  stood  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  rest,  and  looked  calmly  upon  the  destruction  of 
that  which  was  scarcely  less  prized  by  him  than 
life ;  but  when  he  saw  a  human  being  in  peril, 
and  that,  too,  as  he  believed,  on  his  account,  words 
cannot  picture  his  distress  and  agony. 

**  Come  down,  come  down,  in  the  name  of  hea- 
ven ! "  he  screamed  at  the  very  pitch  of  his  voice, 
and,  although  Mike  was  no  object  of  sympathy 
upon  general  occasions,  the  order  was  bellowcKd 
from  every  tongue  until  it  might  have  drowned 
the  roar  of  a  park  of  artillery. 

Ding-dong,  ding-dong. 

<< D'ye  hear?"  again  hallooed  the  Squire;  but 
if  he  did,  Mike  heeded  not. 

Ding-dong,  ding-dong. 

''  My  Grod ! "  passionately  exclaimed  the  Squire, 
''  he'll  be  roasted  alive." 

Ding  dong,  ding-dong. 

Screams,  shrieks,  shouts,  halloos,  supplications, 
and  threats,  were  all  and  each  disregarded  by  Mike. 
There  he  remained  in  the  very  middle  of  a  line  of 
fire  encircling  him,  and,  as  yet,  unharmed.  "  1 
don't  believe  fire  will  bum  him,"  said  John  Hardy, 
in  a  tone  that  could  not  be  heard  his  length  from 
where  he  stood. 

The  bell  ceased. 

*^  Fire  won't  bum  me;  eh,  Mr.  Hardy  ?  Ha,  ha, 
ha." 
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John's  blood  curdled  in  his  veins  at  these  words, 
and  even  the  Squire  felt  a  shdck  as  if  he  had  re- 
ceived the  contents  of  a  galvanic  battery,  when 
they  issued  from  Mike's  lips  in  a  loud  and  distinct 
tone.  He  had  heard  his  friend's  remark,  and  its 
being  repeated  so  aptly  by  Mike,  was,  indeed,  very 
startling,  as  it  must  have  been  without  the  reach 
of  mortal  hearing. 

"  Did  ye  hear  that  ?  "  whispered  John. 

The  Squire  made  no  reply ;  but  kept  a  fixed 
stare  upon  the  mysterious  Mike« 

Black,  begrimed,  and  sooty,  he  again  commenced 
his  labour  at  the  bell,  and  as  the  light  flared  in- 
tensely bright  upon  him  he  looked  like  a  demon 
summoning  the  condemned. 

Between  terror  and  astonishment,  all  eyes  were 
bent  upon  Mike,  and,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
fusion his  dangerous  position  created,  many  opi- 
nions were  now  expressed  as  to  his  being  the 
author  or  instrument  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Range.  The  tide  of  public  compassion  changed 
and  set  against  him. 

"  I  knew  very  well  that  something  would  hap- 
pen directly  I  saw  his  ugly  face  through  the 
window,"  observed  one.  "  Ugly,  indeed  !  "  re- 
turned another.  "  He  ought  to  have  been  strangled 
at  his  birth." 

«  Tut,  tut,  neighbour,"  added  a  third.  "  We 
can't  choose  our  own  faces,  and  we've  no  reason  to 
think  Mike  would  be  so  wicked.  Besides,  if  he 
had  fired  the  house,  it  is  not  very  likely  he'd  have 
given  notice  of  the  act  himself." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  rejoined  a  fourth.  **  He 
came  and  told  me  that  my  cow  had  broken  her 
back  ;  but  there's  very  little  doubt  in  my  mind, 
that  he  drove  her  over  the  chalk-pit." 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  first  speaker,  ^'  he  loves  to 
be  the  messenger  of  his  own  mischief." 

"  If  I  thought  that,"  replied  he  who  was  dis- 
posed to  be  more  charitable  towards  Mike  than  the 
others,  ''  I'd  have  let  him  want  for  a  crust  and  a 
draught  of  milk  before  now,  and  he  must  have 
done  both  long  ere  this,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me." 

"  He'll  never  beg  another  such  meal  of  ye,"  re- 
marked a  bystander.  "  See,  the  fire  has  reached 
the  bell-tower,  and  all  escape  is  cut  off." 

^'  Gret  a  ladder,  or  he  must  perish  !  "  cried  the 
Squire. 

But  he  might  as  well  liave  called  for  wings  to 
have  flown,  and  snatched  him  from  the  wretched 
death  which  thraatened  him.  The  length  of  three 
ordinary  ladders  would  not  have  reached  the  place 
where  Mike  stood,  and  not  one  was  at  hand  for  a 
useless  attempt  to  be  made  with. 

Scarcely,  however,  were  the  last  words  from  the 
Squire's  lips  with  a  frantic  gesture,  than  Mike  gave 
a  loud,  thrilling  "  whoop,"  and,  springing  over  the 


side  of  the  parapet,  he  clung  and  twined  hia  limbi 
about  an  iron  water-spout,  ^x.e6  in  an  abutment 
of  the  building,  still  but  slightly  injured,  and  down 
the  edge  of  it  he  slipped,  with  the  speed  of  an  arruw 
dipping  from  air  to  earth. 

"  There,"  said  he,  clasping  his  hands  behind  him, 
and  striding  towards  the  crowd  with  the  gait  of  a 
pair  of  compasses.  "  There,"  repeated  he,  **  that'< 
about  the  only  fireside  I  ever  left  with  regret.  1 
had  it  all  to  myself,  and  it  will  be  many  a  Ion;: 
year  before  I  forget  its  glow." 

"  A  murrain  on  ye  for  so  speaking  of  it ! "  ex- 
claimed a  voice  in  the  rear  of  the  throng. 

"  Are  you  hurt,  Mike  ?  "  asked  the  Squire,  hur- 
rying forwards  to  meet  him. 

"  No,  and  thank  ye  kindly,  Sir,"  replied  he. 

"  Why  did  you  remain  so  long  there  uselessly 
exposing  yourself  to  danger  ?  " 

"  An  may  it  please  ye.  Sir,"  returned  Mike,  *^  a 
little  danger  gives  a  fillip  to  sport." 

^* Sport!"  angrily  ejaculated  the  Squire. 

"  Ay,"  coolly  rejoined  Mike.  "  Sport  to  some 
is  often  death  and  ruin  to  others ;  but  that's  do 
reason  we  shouldn't  enjoy  it." 

"Hang  the  vUlain  !  "  John  Hardy  was  about  to 
exclaim  ;  but  he  checked  the  impulse  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  sentence  being  uttered. 

**  The  hemp  isn't  sown  yet,  Mr.  Hardy,  for  th* 
twisting  of  the  cord,"  said  Mike  with  a  grin. 

At  this  moment  the  ground  on  which  they  stocxi 
quivered  again,  as  the  remainder  of  the  roof  fei! 
in  with  a  terrific  crash,  and  then  a  thick  cloud  of 
dust,  ashes,  and  smoke,  rose  and  completely  ob- 
scured the  burning  pile ;  and  when  it  bad  been 
wafted  away,  nothing  remained  to  view  of  the 
Range,  but  the  skeleton  of  the  outward  walls,-a 
sightless  ruin. 

"I  say,  my  masters,"  observed  Mike,  as  b 
pointed  to  the  smouldering  heap,  ^*  ye'll  never  hoiJ 
your  revel  there  again.  No,  no.  The  fiddle,  tbf 
song,  and  the  dance  will  not  cheer  and  warn 
your  hearts  in  the  old  manor-house  when  Chmt- 
mas  comes  again.  Ye'll  think  of  that  no  matter 
where  ye  may  be,  I  ween." 

Sobs  were  now  heard  from  various  parts  of  the 
crowd  of  sorrowing  spectators. 

"  Ay,  ye  can  weep,"  continued  Mike,  **  and  *> 
could  i  if  I  had  the  like  cause.  But  then,  d*ye  see. 
Mike  Crouch  never  had  any.  No,  I  often  laogh ; 
but  a  tear — by  the  Lord  !  I  should  like  to  know 
where  tears  are  pumped  from  ?  "  and  then  stretch- 
ing his  hands  upon  the  ground,  he  threw  himseif 
over  and  over,  after  the  fashion  of  a  hoop  in  mo- 
tion, and  in  this  way  trundled  himself  rapidly  out 
of  sight. 

(^Tohe  contitmed,) 
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FROM  UNPUBLISHED  MEMOIRS  OF  A  BELIBVER  IN  DREAMS. 


We  were  disappointed  at  Weimar.     To 

say  tlie  truth,  after  Munich,  and  Vienna,  and  Dres- 
den with  its  suburbs  and  galleries,  the  best  of  the 
German  capitals  are  wearisome  to  a  stranger.  Our 
good  friend,  Doctor  Fink,  took  infinite  pains  to 
entertain  us :  but  the  weather  was  sultry ;  no 
theatre  open,  the  company  being  on  duty  atllmenau ; 
and  Goethe,  the  geniua  lociy  whom  we  had  expected 
to  see,  at  least,  was  rusticating  at  Jena.  The  court 
had  not  yet  departed  for  Carlsbad,  and  some  other 
notables  were  still  attending  it ;  but  we,  as  mere 
birds  of  passage,  had  never  thought  of  providing 
ourselves  with  introductions  ;  and  our  worthy 
doctor  was  in  no  position  to  obtain  them. 

Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but  the  poor  re- 
source of  sight-seeing — a  sad  task  at  all  times, 
but  especially  so  in  a  petty  *^ residence**  like  Weimar. 
One  spectacle,  however,  was  shown  to  us,  which 
seemed  new  to  all  the  party,  and  took  us  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  It  is  an  institution  belonging 
to  what  is  called  (as  far  as  I  can  remember)  the 
^heintodtensaal ;  a  receptacle  for  uncertain  cases 
of  death ;  where  bodies,  in  which  a  revival  seems 
possible,  are  laid  for  some  time  before  burial,  to 
await  the  chance  of  reawakening.  The  room  is 
kept  continually  warm  and  light ;  the  bodies  lie 
on  platforms  with  the  face  and  hands  uncovei*ed  ; 
to  the  limbs  are  attached  strings  which  communi- 
cate with  a  bell  hung  in  the  anteroom,  so  that  the 
slightest  motion  gives  the  alarm,  and  summons  an 
attendant  who  is  always  waiting  there.  A  surgeon 
is  ready  to  appear  at  his  call,  and  employ  every 
means  of  restoration .  Thus,  if  a  spark  of  1  ife  should 
revive,  it  is  instantly  perceived,  and  may  be  warmed 
attain  into  full  existence.  When  no  such  sign  ap- 
pears, after  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed,  the  corpse 
is  delivered  to  those  who  have  the  charge  of  depo- 
siting it  in  the  grave. 

Weimar  has  the  credit  of  originating  this  humane 
institution,  which  has  since  been  followed  in  other 
parts  of  Germany.  In  time,  perhaps,  the  example 
may  extend  to  other  countries,  and  teach  them  to 
lose  the  dread  of  those  entombments  of  the  living, 
of  which  there  is  hardly  a  city  in  Europe  but  re- 
cords some  ghastly  tale  or  other.  But  many  of  the 
superstitions  and  reluctances  of  domestic  feeling 
must  be  overcome  befoi*e  this  can  take  place  ;  and, 
in  the  meanwhile,  out  of  very  love  and  tenderness 
for  the  deceased,  their  friends  will  continue  to 
sliroud  and  watch  them  in  darkened  rooms,  and 
now  and  then  carefully  inter  them  alive  ; — so  per- 
versely will  the  best  affections  at  times  exhibit 
themselves ! 

At  Weimar,  we  heard,  thci-e  had  been  some  re- 
coveries ;  but  only  of  women : — in  cases  of  seeming 
death  preceded  by  fainting,  or  from  trances  of  a 
cataleptic  nature.  There  were  two  female  bodies 
in  the  hall  when  we  visited  it :  and  in  one  of  them 
the  colour  on  the  cheek  was  still  so  fresh,  that  I 
could  scarcely  believe  it  belonged  to  death,  and 
expected  to  see  her  move  every  moment.    But  this 
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was  in  a  great  measure  the  effect  of  fancy,  excited 
by  the  stories  of  suspended  animation  and  revivals 
which  we  were  hearing.  I  laid  my  hand  on  the 
brow  of  the  corpse,  and  withdrew  it,  chilled  by 
that  indescribable  feeling,  known  to  all  who  have 
once  been  familiar  with  the  dead,  and  which  cannot 
be  mistaken  for  any  other. 

The  twilight  came  on  as  we  stood  listening  to 
these  strange  histories ;  and  Clarence  became  so 
white  and  silent,  that  I  thought  it  best  to  stay  no 
longer.  Even  to  myself,  for  whom,  in  general, 
death  has  nothing  frightful,  the  descriptions  of 
Doctor  Fink,  and  the  sight  of  the  apparatus  fast- 
ened to  the  bodies,  gave  a  certain  restlessness,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  control.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
next  moment,  after  my  eye  was  turned  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  I  should  hear  the  bell  ring ! 

"It  must  be  hard  service,"  I  remarked,  "for 
the  attendants,  who  have  to  sit  Ibtening  yonder, 
alone,  all  day,  and  all  night,  too." 

"They  are  old  hospital  keepers,"  replied  the 
doctor ;  "  fellows  inured  to  things  far  worse  than 
this.  But  they  are  all  more  or  less  touched  with 
the  superstitions  of  their  class ;  and,  I  daresay, 
would  tell  strange  tales  enough  to  any  one  who 
would  listen  to  them.  The  first  man  that  was 
appointed  did  not  bear  the  place  long :  he  was  a 
sickly,  obstinate  fellow,  full  of  odd  notions;  and  one 
night  fancied  that  he  saw  something,  and  gave  a  false 
alarm.  He  was  dismissed,  and  afterwards  became 
insane,  if  he  were  not  so,  indeed,  from  the  begin- 
ning."— "And  what  was  the  fate  of  this  poor  fellow?** 
I  asked. — "Oh !  he  is  harmless,  and  wanders  about 
the  place  on  half- pay  :  the  common  people  think 
him  a  kind  of  supernatural  character,  which  he 
supports  by  roaming  through  the  streets  at  night- 
fall. I  daresay  we  shall  meet  him  in  the  church- 
yard." 

In  fact,  as  we  crossed  it.  Doctor  Fink  pointed 
out  the  man,  who  took  off  his  hat  with  a  guUn 
Abendy  the  civil,  quiet  manner  of  which  betrayed 
no  derangement.  I  felt  a  desire  to  hear  more  of 
his  story ;  but  the  presence  of  my  wife  and  the 
doctor  made  me  ashamed  to  express  my  curiosity, 
and  I  kept  it  to  myself.  On  arriving  at  the  hotel, 
however,  as  Clarence  complained  of  fatigue  and 
headach,  and  retired  at  once  to  her  room,  the 
prospect  of  a  lonely  evening  led  my  thoughts  back 
to  the  subject.  I  summoned  the  keilner  to  council ; 
he  knew  the  old  man  well,  and  said  that  Jost 
Ammann  (for  such  was  his  name)  had  no  objec- 
tion to  relate  his  story.  "I  can  find  him  directly," 
he  said  ;  "for  he  walks  the  streets  all  night  long, 
and  the  guard  do  not  like  to  meddle  with  him," 
(mogen  nichts  mit  %hm  anhaben,) 

In  half  an  hour  honest  Veit  reappeared,  and  witli 
him  the  object  of  ray  curiosity :  a  thin,  erect  figure, 
with  a  quantity  of  gray  hair,  and  eyes  rather  in- 
expressive than  wild-looking,  like  those  of  insane 
people  generally.  He  approached  without  the  least 
embarrassment,  and  offered  respectfully  to  answer 
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any  questions  I  might  wish  to  put  to  him.  I  or- 
dered his  memory  to  be  refreshed  with  a  glass  of 
hranntweiny  which  he  took  off  in  a  very  sensible 
manner ;  supplied  him  with  a  pipe^  the  universal 
master-key  to  the  German  heart,  and,  filling  my 
own  meerschaum,  began  to  smoke  and  listen,  as 
soon  as  a  few  questions  had  fairly  opened  the  vein 
of  his  story.  There  is  something  in  the  vaporous 
fragrance  of  tobacco  (especially  if  you  can  get  good 
knaster)  that  reconciles  me  to  the  garrulous  tales 
of  old  age,  which  one  cannot  always,  at  other  times, 
hear  without  impatience. 

The  paiois  of  the  Saxon  marches  is  almost  unintel* 
ligible  to  a  foreigner ;  but  Jost  spoke  good  German, 
a  peculiarity,  by  the  by,  that  I  have  remarked  in 
other  instances  of  deranged  persons  in  this  country. 
He  began  by  relating  his  enlistment  in  youth  as  a 
soldier,  and  how  he  was  wounded  at  Jena,  where 
he  was  serving  with  the  Prussians ; — and  afterwards 
got  employment  as  keeper  in  the  Weimar  hospital ; 
where  he  had  recovered  from  his  wounds,  but  with 
arms  so  fatally  maimed,  that  he  was  no  longer  fit 
for  the  military  trade,  nor,  indeed,  for  any  other. 
Afterwards,  when  the  Depository  was  established, 
he  was  selected  to  perform  the  office  of  watchman 
there. 

^  A  quiet  life,''  he  said;  *^  and  I  should  not  have 
been  chosen  for  it,  but  that  the  older  wardmen 
would  not  volunteer,  although  they  had  no  reason 
to  like  their  places  in  the  hospital,  either.  It  was 
something  new:  and  people  used,  as  we  Saxons 
are,  to  bury  as  soon  as  we  can  after  the  breath  is 
gone,  thought  it  a  sad  business  to  keep  dead  bodies 
lying  with  their  eyes  open,  and  a  sentinel  sitting 
outside,  to  come  when  they  ring  for  him,  like  the 
waiter  in  a  Wirthshaw  f  I  did  not  muc^  admire 
it  myself,  though  I  never  feared  to  be  with  the 
dead,  night  or  day ;  but  it  was  no  time  for  me  to 
be  nice ;— and,  thinks  I,  a  curious  matter  it  must 
be,  to  startle  a  man  who  has  known  what  it  is  to 
lie  for  two  nights  amongst  the  dying  in  the  fields 
by  Hassenhausen. 

*^For  a  good  while  the  room  was  heated  and 
swept ;  but  never  a  body  came  to  it.  No  wonder, 
you  will  say,  that  people  should  think  one  parting 
enough : — the  doctors,  too,  take  good  care  that  a 
poor  sinner  who  is  once  beyond  their  reach  shall 
be  in  no  haste  to  turn  back.  And  how  many, 
say  you,  would  be  glad  to  waken  the  sleeper  in 
good  earnest  ?  Some  husband  a  week  old  perhaps, 
or  young  Pickle's  mother ;  no  great  kindness,  even 
to  them, — ^the  first  sorrow  spares  the  next  and 
worst !  However,  so  it  was.  I  had  little  to  do 
but  trim  the  fire,  and  clean  the  windows,  and  smoke 
at  the  door  with  the  sexton,  who  came  every  after- 
noon to  ask  how  I  was  getting  on : — ^the  old  rogue 
hated  the  plan,  and  was  pleased  to  see  how  little 
came  of  it.  At  times,  for  amusement,  I  used  to 
lie  down  on  the  beds,  and  fancy  myself  the  dead 
man  waking  there ;  and  how  I  shoiUd  feel  when  I 
found  myself  in  the  strange  place,  and  heard  the 
bell  ring  instead  of  a  woman's  voice  ;  and  what  I 
should  think,  when  the  watchman  with  his  white 
face  came  staring  and  stumbling  into  the  room. 
And  then  my  neighbours,  one  on  this  side,  and  one 
on  that ;— fancy  two  sitting  up  at  once,  and  wink- 


ing at  each  other !  In  this  way  I  went  on,  further 
than  did  me  any  good, — ^for  thoughts  beset  me  nov 
that  I  had  never  known  before,  and  I  grew  as 
moping  and  fanciful  as  a  girl  in  love.  Something 
began  to  stir  about  me,  too,  that' I  have  heard  tell 
of  in  other  lonely  places : — ^whenever  I  touched  the 
bell  in  sweeping  down  the  walls,  the  door  wcmld 
shake,  as  if  a  hand  was  trying  the  lock ;  and  I 
could  not  leave  it  ajar,  without  thinking  that  I 
caught  glimpses  of  my  own  likeness  peering  at  i&e 
through  the  chink.  You  have  heard  the  bdJ,  Mei& 
Herr? — ^it  has  a  spiteful,  tingling  note^  that  no 
blessed  metal,  I  am  sure,  ever  gave.  I  used  to 
think  (Grod  be  with  us !)  that  Herr  von  Einaedd 
must  have  paid  some  one  to  steal  it  from  the  por 
ter's  lodge  at  Hell  gate ! 

"  However,  his  ^cellence,  the  highly-weU-bom 
minister  and  state  privy  councillor,  was  set  on 
having  his  invention  tried ;  and  after  much  ado, 
he  got  me  a  customer  now  and  then : — a  child  maj 
be,  or  some  young  mother  that  had  sunk  away  in 
her  first  delivery : — ^poor  things  that  you  could  sot 
have  heartened  into  life  again  with  all  mother 
Use's  liquors,  that  made  Doctor  Faust  young. 
They  were  quiet  guests  as  one  could  wish ;  bot 
perhaps  you  have  remarked,  sir,  that  infuita,  and 
many  women  too,  when  young  and  fresh  in  life, 
sleep  so  fast)  and  look  so  calm,  that  they  do  not 
seem  much  dianged  if  you  see  them  after  deatL 
My  poor  Katchen  was  one  of  these ;  a  random 
shot  killed  her  in  my  arms  in  1804 — and  she  laj 
for  hours  afterwards,  smiling  like  a  bride ;  I  have 
seen  her  often  paler  when  she  was  sleeping  on  mj 
bosom, — ^the  blessed  one ! — ^As  for  these  stray  guests 
of  mine^  they  were  mostly  sorrowful  ereatoiei 
enough,  and  I  fancy  may  have  found  it  better  for 
them  in  the  world  yonder,  and  never  cared  to  look 
back.  One  after  the  other  were  quietly  carried  of 
to  my  old  rival  the  sexton,  who  used  to  laugh  in 
my  face ;  until  this  way  of  his  vexed  me  bo,  thail 
prayed  one  might  recover,  were  it  only  to  spite 
Ckus  Schefiel. 

^'Then  came  the  French  army's  i«6ieat  from 
Moscow,  and  the  rising  of  our  country  upon  tbem; 
while  I  had  to  sit  still,  nursing  my  lame  hands, 
and  hear  what  better  men  were  doing.  This  made 
other  troubles  worse,  and  kept  me  in  a  contintial 
fever.  In  time,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Leipa;, 
the  fighting  came  nearer  to  us ;  and  many  of  the 
wounded  in  skirmishes  which  were  now  heard  of 
in  every  direction,  were  brought  into  the  hoq[»tals 
here,  mostly  French  officers.  But  I  should  soocer 
have  expected  old  RaMart*  himself,  than  any  of 
these  for  patients  of  mine :  the  ball  and  the  aabif 
seldom  leave  much  doubt  when  their  work  is  fin- 
ished, and  war  is  not  the  best  time  for  audi  con* 
ous  inquiries. 

^'So  I  thought;  but  one  evening  there  came 
from  the  Infirmary  the  body  of  an  officer.  The^ 
said  he  had  been  struck  by  what  is  termed  tlie 
^  wind  of  a  ball ;' — a  strange  death  enough ;  he 
seemed  as  fast  as  a  stone,  although  you  could  eer 
no  wounds,  but  some  mere  scratches,  scarcdy  skin 

*  The  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarosaa — a  fkvMiile  o)^ 
jeet  of  the  traditionfl  skiU  ouneni  amoigBt  tlw  Sum 
peasantry. 
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deep.  la  the  campy  in  my  time,  they  wonld  have 
buried  him  without  more  ado,  and  asked  no  idle 
qnestione ;  hat  now  we  were  grown  wiser ;  and  he 
wai  an  officer  in  Jerome's  guard,  and  did  not  turn 
cold  as  corpses  ought  to  do ;  so  the  inspecting  phy- 
sieian  thought  it  a  fine  opportunity  for  pleasing 
Mb  Excellence  Yon  Einsiedel,  and  sent  him  to  the 
Dead-house.  This  was  the  first  patient  of  any 
coneequeaoe  that  we  had  received ;  and  while  the 
nugeon  was  disposing  the  body,  I  crept  behind  him, 
curious  to  see  the  face.  I  knew  it  in  a  moment ! 
ten  years  had  darkened  the  features,  but  they  had 
not  weakened  my  recollection,  or  cancelled  what  I 
owed  to  that  man :  it  was  my  old  tyrant,  Von 
Eechen!'' 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  vagrant's  manner 

became  agitated,  and  his  eye  began  to  dilate.    As 

I  looked  steadily  in  lus  fiice,  removing,  the  while, 

the  bottle  of  spirits  beyond  his  reach,  he  paused 

for  a  moment ;  and  then  more  quietly  resumed : — 

^*  He  was  a  young  captain  in  the  regiment  of 

Stettin,  when  I  enUsted  in  1800.    The  men  were 

treated  little  better  than  dogs  by  the  best  officers 

of  the  old  Prussian  school ;  but  he  was  a  worse 

tyrant  than  any  of  them.    In  Gotha,  which  is  my 

oatiye  place,  he  lived  as  if  we  were  in  an  enemy's 

land,  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  doing  aU  the 

mischief  he  could  to  the  common  people,  who  hated 

him ;  but  none  with  such  reason  as  I  had !    In  our 

quarters  upon  the  Sulbach,  he  had  forced  me  to 

stand  by  while  he  turned  out  of  their  home  my 

own  father  and  mother— old  people — that  he  might 

stable  his  horses  on  their  hearth  ;  and  after  that, 

mj  Bister — a  mere  child  then — Teufelf  there  is 

no  use  b  thinking  of  it !     I  would  have  shot  him 

at  the  tune,  if  I  had  not  been  too  well  watched  ; 

tnd  a  better  deed  it  would  have  been  than  killing 

a  dozen  Frenchmen.     But  it  was  no  use  to  throw 

my  life  away,  and  let  him  laugh  at  me,  so  I  waited 

for  a  better  day:  and,  as  soon  as  we  came  on  the 

frontier,  I  deserted,  from  which  time  I  lost  sight 

of  him  for  ten  years  or  more ;  although  the  army 

in  which  I  next  enlisted  served  with  the  Prussian 

troops,  from  1803  to  the  close  of  the  first  war. 

** Here  we  met,  then,  at  last:  and  I,  of  all  living 
men,  was  to  watch  his  body,  and  listen  if  he  stirred, 
&nd  be  ready  to  help  him  back  into  life,  like  one 
that  deserved  my  love !  I  never  told  the  surgeon 
or  the  bearers,  that  I  knew  who  it  was.  I  looked 
»way  from  the  face  whOe  they  remained ;  when 
they  were  gone,  I  sate  down  beside  the  body,  and 
thought  upon  all  that  he  had  done  to  me  and  mine. 
**  Which  of  us  had  triumphed  ?  Sudden  deaths, 
they  say,  are  easy  ones ;  this  man  might  have 
psaaed  away  without  a  pang  of  either  mind  or 
body.  The  expression  of  his  features  was  calm-— 
almost  pleasant ;  no  sign  was  there  of  the  evil  he  had 
scted  having  troubled  his  last  moments,  although 
I  was  sure  it  was  unrepented.  The  longer  I  re- 
flected, the  more  I  felt  that  this  was  no  payment  of 
the  score  that  he  owed  me :  and  looking  on  him,  as 
he  lay  with  his  eyes  open,  I  fancied  &ere  was  on 
his  face  the  same  kind  of  smile  and  look  which  he 
gave  me  on  the  day  when  I  caught  Rica  stealing 
out  of  his  quarters,  and  came  up  to  him  at  the 
door!    Then  I  wished  he  would  wake  up,  if  but 


for  a  moment,  that  I  might  whisper  her  name  in 
his  ear,  and  see  him  die  again  trembling !  These, 
and  worse  thoughts  than  these,  kept  rising  and 
running  through  me,  one  after  another,  until  I 
could  no  longer  bear  to  be  in  sight  of  him.  I  fell 
a-shivering,  and  my  eyes  darkened;  and  I  thought 
I  should  recover  myself  sooner  if  I  got  away  from 
the  body.  There  is  no  lock  to  the  door,  but  I 
closed  it  &st,  and  seated  myself  as  near  as  I  could 
to  the  stove  in  the  waiting-room.  But  here  I  found 
it  no  better  than  before.  I  could  not  sit  still,  or 
command  my  thoughts,  or  make  up  my  mind  to 
run  from  the  place.  It  seemed  as  if  something 
should  be  done,  but  what,  I  could  not  tell,  or  how. 
The  idea  that  he  was  so  near  made  me  only  the 
more  unsettled  when  I  ceased  to  see  him;  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  I  felt  troubled  at  being  alone, 
and  eager,  and  full  of  fearful  expectation. 

^  At  last  my  eye  fell  on  a  great  Bible  that  be- 
longed to  the  sexton ;  and  I  reached  it  down,  hop« 
ing  to  find  something  there  that  would  drive  the 
temptation  away.  I  had  just  trimmed  the  lamp, 
and  was  about  to  open  the  book,  when,  sacramma  I 
the  bell  rang.  Grood  Lord!  what  a  start  was  that! 
Then  I  said  to  myself,  *  It  cannot  be !'  and  again, 
*  What  was  I  wishing  just  now!' — *  Why  should 
this  be  the  first  alarm  given  V  I  would  not  believe 
it  real,  nor  rise  to  call  for  help,  as  I  ought  to  have 
done ;  but  sate  shaking  and  gaping  like  an  idiot, 
with  limbs  that  seemed  as  if  I  had  lost  all  control 
over  them.  There  was  no  one  within  but  he ;  and 
all  had  becomequite  still  there ;  for  I  listened  keenly 
enough,  as  you  may  suppose,  to  catch  the  least 
sound  astir,  and  could  hear  nothing  but  the  beating 
of  my  own  heart  Of  any  life  being  in  him,  I 
never  thought  for  an  instant ;  but  who  could  tell 
what  ugly  thing  had  entered  the  body,  and  was 
playing  hateful  pranks  with  it  ?  For,  wherever  he 
was  above  ground,  I  knew  the  EvU  one  would  not 
be  far  from  him. 

''Now  this  put  out  of  my  mind  all  that  I  had 
been  remembering  a  few  minutes  before.  I  cannot 
guess  how  long  my  panic  lasted ;  but,  as  all  re- 
mamed  quiet,  my  courage  returned  by  degrees,  and 
I  began  to  think  what  a  pitiful  coward  I  had  been. 
Then  I  resolved  to  go  in,  and  look  at  the  body,— 
but  with  the  Bible  under  my  arm.  I  walked  aa 
stoutly  as  I  could  into  the  room,  where  the  light  is 
always  burning ;  but  nothing  ever  cost  me  so  much 
as  the  first  glance  at  the  bed  on  which  the  corpse 
had  been  laid.  There  it  was,  however,  just  as  be- 
fore, with  the  light  flickering  on  the  forehead*  It 
could  not  have  stirred ;  and  the  alarm,  I  felt  con- 
vinced, was  some  feverish  fancy  of  my  own.  After 
I  had  seen  that  neither  motion  nor  sign  of  breath 
was  there,  I  turned  away, — not  liking  to  look  too 
long  on  the  face,  with  its  set  smile  and  the  staring 
lifeless  eyes, — in  better  heart  than  I  came.  I  was 
just  on  the  threshold,  with  my  hand  on  the  door, 
when,  lo !  a  second  sharp  ring  on  the  bell  sounded 
in  the  anteroom.  In  the  start  I  gave,  which  fairly 
turned  me  round,  I  had  a  full  view  of  the  bier ; 
but  stiU  its  tenant  appeared  perfectly  quiet.  It 
was  now  clear  that  some  other  cause  had  stirred 
the  bell ;  and  I  feared  the  corpse  no  more,  but 
went  to  the  bed-side,  and  laid  my  band  on  the 
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month,  although  it  gave  me  a  8hndder,that  I  think  I 
can  feel  even  now,  when  I  touched  the  clammy  flesh. 

"  Still  the  disturbance  of  the  hell  seemed  very 
strange.  I  tried  to  think  it  had  been  set  agoing 
by  the  wind  entering  through  some  broken  pane, 
or  by  a  mouse  within  the  partition  wall, — ^but  this 
kind  of  guessing  did  me  little  good  ;  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  and  I  must  watch  as  I  might  till 
morning.  It  was  too  late  to  call  any  one ;  I  should 
have  done  so  at  the  first  alarm,  and  I  was  now 
cool  enough  to  feel  that  1  had  made  a  mistake, 
which  it  was  best  that  no  other  person  should 
know.  And,  turning  this  over  more  composedly, 
I  asked  myself,  *  Supposing  that  any  chance 
of  life  had  really  been  there,  was  this  the  man  to 
whom  I  would  like  to  give  it? ' 

''At  all  events,  happen  what  might,  I  determined 
to  go  into  the  room  no  more.  I  turned  my  chair 
round,  and  sate  facing  the  fire,  but  I  could  not 
keep  my  eyes  from  glancing  sideways  at  the  door ; 
and  at  last  I  found  that  I  could  not  rest  until  I 
moved  into  a  position  where  I  could  see  it  con- 
stantly. I  had  hardly  done  so— you  m  ight,  perhaps, 
have  counted  twenty — ^before  the  bell  rang  such  a 
peal  above  my  head,  as  if  the  Devil  himself  was  in 
the  clapper ;  a  few  seconds  after  it  ceased,  there  was 
a  loud  dull  sound  on  the  floor  of  the  inner  room, 
as  if  a  ton  of  lead  had  fallen  on  the  boards,  and 
presently  (Grod  be  with  us !)  there  came  footsteps, 
tread  by  tread,  slowly  tramping  towards  the  door 
— and  tlien  it  opened !  As  you  live,  there  stood 
the  dead  man  looking  at  me,  and  beckoning  me  to 
come  to  him,  and  moving  his  lips ;  but  without  any 
sound  that  you  could  hear.  I  felt  that  if  he  came 
nearer,  I  was  lost ;  and  in  blind  self-defence,  rather 
than  from  any  better  thought,  I  cast  the  heavy 
book,  with  all  my  strength,  at  the  unwelcome  ap- 
pearance. The  blow  fell  on  the  heart, — ^and  the 
figure  gave  a  thin  ciy,  and  drew  back  within  the 
door,  which  the  spring  closed  again  suddenly.  Upon 
this  I  must  have  swooned ;  for  I  recollect  no  more, 
until  the  entrance  of  many  persons  roused  me. 

^'  The  noise  that  I  had  heard,  or  some  other 
alarm,  had  awakened  the  Doctor,  whose  eager  face 
was  the  first  thing  I  saw,  as  I  rose  from  the  threshold 
of  the  outer  door,  across  which  I  had  fallen.  At 
first  my  tongue  was  palsied, — I  could  only  answer 
by  pointing  to  the  corpse-room,  into  which  he  and  the 
others  hastened.  Hearing  no  sound  but  their  whis- 
pers for  some  minutes,  I  ventured  to  follow  them, 
wondering  where  the  body  would  be  found.  But  I 
felt  as  if  all  the  blood  in  my  body  was  turned  to  ice, 
when  I  beheld  it  lying  composed  in  its  clothes  as 
if  it  had  never  stirred, — ^but  on  another  bier !  The 
doctor  began  to  question  me  sharply,  and  when  I 
pointed  out  this  change,  which  well  might  make 
one  shudder,  he  said  I  was  dreaming,  or  drunk,  and 
showed  how  impossible  it  was ;  the  fingers  being 
each  properly  fastened  to  its  bell-string,  and  the 
coverlid  quite  smoothly  folded.  All  I  could  say 
was  in  vain  ;  until  the  doctor  s  angry  words  pro- 
voked me  to  tell  the  whole,  as  it  had  happened  : — 
no  one  would  believe  me — *  coward  *  and  *  idiot ' 
were  the  best  words  I  got  in  reply  ;  and,  to  make 
a  vexatious  story  short,  I  was  turned  away  on  the 
morning  after." 


*'  Was  this  all?'*  I  asked,  drawing  a  long  bre&tL, 
as  the  man  remained  silent  for  a  while. 

"  Not  quite,"  he  replied.  **  My  first  thought  vts 
to  leave  Weimar  as  soon  and  as  far  as  I  could;  but 
somehow  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  quit  the  place 
until  I  had  seen  the  major  fairly  buried.  There 
was  a  great  procession  at  his  funeral,  and  many 
towns-people  attended,  besides  the  officers ;  for  be 
was  related  to  some  old  families  in  the  city.  Then 
was  a  woman,  too,  who  came  to  the  diurch  alone, 
and  stood  by  herself  at  the  grave  side :  the  only  one 
of  the  company  that  seemed  to  weep, — ^and  when 
the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  earth,  she  fell  back 
and  swooned  away.  To  give  her  air,  the  bystand* 
ers  raised  her  veil.  I  had  nearly  fallen  too,  when 
I  turned  round,  and  saw  it  was  the  face  of  my 
sister  Frederica. 

"We  had  been  parted  for  some  ycats;— soon 
after  her  misfortune  she  had  been  sent  to  a  quiet 
village  on  the  Elbe,  where  she  had  grown  up  into 
a  woman — ^and,  indeed,  one  of  the  loveliest  th:;t 
eyes  could  see.  It  almost  daunted  me  at  fint,  for 
she  looked  more  like  a  princess  than  a  bamert  chili. 
and  was  dressed  in  silk  and  velvet.  But  her  kind 
heart  was  the  same  as  ever  :  she  knew  me,  disguised 
as  I  was  with  wounds  and  misfortune,  and  fell,  with 
her  arms  around  my  neck,  weeping  piteously.  1 
comforted  her  as  well  as  I  could,  and  led  her  back  to 
the  lodging  which  she  had  taken  at  Weimar  whe:i 
Von  Eschen  was  brought  thither.  There  was  no 
use  in  reproaching  her,  poor  girl!  They  had  met 
again,  by  accident,  she  told  me  :  he  was  struck,  as 
he  well  might  be,  with  the  opened  bloom  of  her 
beauty,  and  thought  he  could  easily  make  her  listen 
to  him  a  second  time.  Her  refusals  to  lire  with 
him  only  piqued  his  fancy  the  more,  and  he  made 
her  the  wildest  offers,  but  in  vain ;  although  she 
was  at  heart  fonder  than  he  was,  as  women,  poor 
things,  always  are  to  those  who  have  wroo^ 
them.  But  she  persisted,  until,  at  last,  he  Towed 
on  the  Gospels  to  marry  her.  This  could  not,  how- 
ever be  done  at  once ;  there  was  some  hinderaoce, 
real  or  pretended  :  but  she  believed  that  he  really 
wished  to  keep  his  word,  and  said  that  he  eeeoed 
to  love  her  better  every  hour  than  the  last ;  and 
that,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  fell, 
he  had  got  the  marriage  papers  drawn  up,  with  an 
assurance  of  some  provision  for  her  in  case  of  his 
death,  which  he  had  left  in  her  care  on  qoittlnc 
his  quarters,  and  promised  to  sign  on  his  retun— 
that  never  took  place.  I  do  not  understand  such 
writings ;  but,  to  please  her,  I  asked  to  see  them, 
and  she  took  them  from  her  bosom.  But  when, 
after  unfolding  the  cover,  she  turned  the  leaf  b&c'^ 
to  show  me  where  the  signature  should  have  been, 
she  cried  out,  'Good  heaven!  who  has  done  tlu5-' 
and  dropped  the  papers,  trembling.  I  took  them  np, 
and  saw  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  in  a  different  hand 
to  the  rest,  what  seemed  to  be  a  name  half  written: 
it  was  completed  as  far  as  Carl  von  i?  •  •  •  the 
last  capital  being  all  shaken  and  scrawled,  as  if  tht 
writer  had  been  startled  at  his  task.  Rica  kept 
weeping  and  praying  for  deliverance  from  eriJj 
and  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  get  her  to  tell 
me  what  had  affected  her  so  suddenly.  She  said 
it  was  hi;^  writing,  but  that  either  be  must  hate 
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come  from  the  grave  to  sign,  or  some  power  of 
iniscliief  had  done  it  to  mock  her ;  for  it  was  blank, 
she  protested,  when  the  major  left  home,  and  ever 
since  he  fell  she  had  kept  it  in  her  bosom  and  under 
her  pillow,  and  had  often  looked  at  it,  and  seen  no 
writing  there  until  now.  I  knew  not  what  to  re- 
ply :  there  was  something  more  than  was  right  in 
the  matter,  I  verily  believe ;  but  what  the  exact 
truth  might  be  was  never  known,  for  the  poor  girl's 
braia  was  turned ;  it  was  useless  to  torment  her 
with  questions.  She  never  held  up  her  head  again 
—and  died  away  before  the  summer  was  over,  on 
her  twentieth  birth-day.  I  often  mused  on  that 
rising  of  the  body  in  the  night ;  and  at  least  had 
DOW  seen  enough  to  think  it  might  have  been  as 
well  for  poor  Rica  if  the  major  had  really  come  to 
life  again.  He  had  become  a  changed  man,  she 
said,  and  treated  her  as  tenderly  as  if  she  had  been 
a  coQDtess.  It  may  be  that  he  had  repented,  if  this 
Bccoant  was  not  merely  an  exaggeration  of  her  grief 
for  his  loss,  which  was  the  mischief  that  killed  her. 
I  have  now  told  you  all  my  story." 

**And  when  you  look  back  on  it,  does  not  it 
s?era  as  if  you  only  imagined  that  visit  of  the 
major's?'* 

"How  should  it?"  the  old  man  answered,  ear- 
nestly. "  There  could  be  no  fancy — it  was  the  dis- 


turbed conscience  that  vexed  him :  it  would  have 
been  stranger  if  he  had  rested,  with  all  those  mis- 
deeds and  broken  promises  on  his  mind  ;  and  my 
own  belief  is,  that  the  spirit  had  tried  to  return  and 
fulfil  that  act  of  justice  to  Frederica  : — perhaps  it 
troubles  him  yet.  But  I  have  seen  him  no  more, 
thank  God!" 

*^  And  how  have  you  lived  since  ?"  I  asked. 

**  After  her  death,  I  could  not  leave  the  place 
where  she  was  buried;  and  Major  von  Knebel,  (an 
old  Prussian  soldier,  like  myself,)  spoke  to  Her 
Highness,  who  gives  me  a  small  pension,  that  keeps 
soul  and  body  together,  that  is  all.  I  can  do  no 
work,  and  the  street-boys  call  me  hairbrain,  (has^ 
enfussy)  so  that  I  live  with  my  own  thoughts,  and 
mostly  go  out  at  night,  when  no  one  disturbs  me." 

**  A  singular  tale,"  said  I  to  my  myself,  after  the 
vagrant  had  been  dismissed  with  a  gratuity.  **  I 
am  glad  that  Clarence  was  not  here  to  be  fright- 
ened by  it, — ^women  are  such  foolish,  nervous 
creatures." — 

Just  as  I  said  this,  my  wife^  bell  rang  smartly ; 
and  I  started  up  from  my  seat,  as  if  a  ghost  had 
laid  its  hand  on  my  shoulder.  **  There  are  foolish, 
nervous  creatures  in  the  world,"  thought  I,  as  I 
slowly  crept  up  stairs,  "  besides  women." 
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Here,  happily,  we  are  supplied  with  such  abun- 
dant materials,  by  the  reports  recently  published, 
that  we  shall  have  little  to  do  but  systematize  a  few 
extracts,  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clasions,  with  as  little  interruption  of  comment  on 
our  part  as  possible.  Our  extracts,  for  the  purpose 
we  have  in  view,  may  most  conveniently  be 
arranged  under  the  following  heads :  — 

I.  The  school  buildings. 
11.  The  school  apparatus  and  machinery. 
III.  The    status   and  condition  of   the    school- 
master. 
IV.  The  quality  and  the  quantity,  the  matter 
and  the  manner  of  the  teaching. 

V.  The  superintendence  and  inspectorship  of 
the  schools. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  before  making  tliese 
extracts,  strictly  relating  to  the  parochial  schools, 
to  observe  that  the  parochial  system,  excellent  as 
it  was,  had  it  been  carried  out  with  spirit  and 
consistency,  did  from  the  beginning  make  no  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  that  portion  of  the 
community  that  are  in  the  greatest  want  of 
education,  and  from  whose  wild  and  lawless  state 
society  has  long  suffered,  and  is  daily  suffering  the 
^reat^  part  of  the  evils  under  which  it  labours. 
We  need  scarcely  say,  we  mean  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants of  large  towns,  and  those  swarms  of  their 
i,?norant  lawless  progeny,  that  are  to  be  seen 
roving  about  every  considerable  town  in  the  king- 
dom, educated  in  hundreds  by  the  tosslngs  and 
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squeezings  of  blind  circumstance,  only  to  become 
thieves  and  prostitutes.  For  these  unfortunates, 
the  parochial  system  made  no  provision :  and  so 
they  grew  up  plentifully,  like  weeds  in  a  neglected 
garden,  till  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  in 
Glasgow,  GrOD  moved  the  hearts  of  a  Chalmers  and 
a  Stow,  to  take  some  brotherly  charge  of  their 
destitution.  Since  that  time  much  has  been  done 
in  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere,  to  fill  up  this  woeful 
chasm  in  our  educational  organization ;  witness 
only  the  Heriot  Schools  in  Edinburgh,  at  which 
2000  poor  children  are  taught  gratis,  not  by  broken 
down  tailors,  and  weavers,  as  used  to  be  the  case 
in  some  of  our  parish  schools,  but  by  well  educated 
men,  receiving  a  salary  of  £  140  a-year.  This  is 
an  improvement  indeed :  the  most  decided  advance 
that  education  has  made  in  Scotland  during  the 
last  fifty  years  ;  but  U  is  no  part  of  tht  parochial 
sygtem.  It  is  not  to  the  parochial  system,  in  fact^ 
that  the  great  unprovements,  lately  made  in 
Scottish  education  are  principally  due ;  nor  were 
the  parochial  schools  at  any  time  entitled  to 
the  exclusive  meed  of  the  praise  which  educated 
Scotland  was  always  forward  to  claim  from  her 
less  happily  situated  sisters. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  extracts.  As  to  the 
first  head,  by  the  act  of  parliament,  sect.  8,  the 
heritors  were  required  to  provide  **  a  commodious 
house  for  a  school.*'  This  sounds  very  well.  But 
who  was  to  determine  what  sort  of  a  house  was 
^^  commodious"  for  a  school  ?  Theheritor,  who  might 
care  nothing,  and  the  minister  who  might  know 
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little  about  the  matter.  The  oonsequenoe  has  been 
what  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  heritoiSy 
in  most  cases,  have  considered  rather  what  was 
commodious  for  their  own  pockets,  thaq  commo- 
dious for  a  school.  We  do  not  say,  they  did  this 
purposely;  they  did  it  by  instinct  if  you  please, 
and  ignorantly :  but  still  they  did  it. 

"The  teacher/'  says  Mr.  Gibson*  ♦'has  very 
frequently  to  contend  with  all  the  inconveniences 
and  discomfort  of  a  restricted  and  too  limited  ao- 
eommodation.  I  do  not  here  allude  to  the  sice  of 
the  school-room  ;  that  is  in  general  far  too  small. 
But  I  wish  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  teachers  are  compelled  to 
conduct  in  one  apartment,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  various  branches  of  an  elementary  education. 

♦'  The  want  of  an  additional  class-room  for  the 
younger  children,  and  of  an  enclosed  and  spacious 
play-ground,  to  which  they  in  fine  weather,  and 
after  the  eonstrained  positions  and  intellectual 
exertion  of  the  school-room  have  prepared  them 
for  relazation,  might  be  prudently  and  safely  sent, 
almost  necessitates  the  confinement  during  the 
whole  day  of  those  who  are  not  actually  under 
instruction  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  time  they 
spend  in  the  school-room* 

**  This  is  in  every  view  of  it  detrimental.  It  in- 
terferes with  the  general  quiety  good  order y  and  died- 
pline  of  the  school-room.  It  has  an  injurious  in- 
fluence upon  the  health  of  the  children.  It  almost 
necessarily  engenders  in  their  minds  a  distaste  to 
school  and  school  exercises^  and  greatfy  impedes  the 
master  in  conducting  the  education  of  the  more  adr 
vanced  pupils," 

Here  are  important  educational  truths  truly: 
but  during  the  long  century  and  a  half  that  has 
run  its  course  from  the  year  1696,  when  the  *'act 
for  settling  schools  was  passed,"  heritors  and  pres- 
byteries have  either  not  perceived  at  all,  or  have 
been  very  backward  to  perceive  these  things. 

But  there  is  something  worse  than  mere  narrow- 
ness of  room,  and  want  of  play-ground,  to  be  said 
of  the  Scottish  parochial  schools.  Witness  the 
following  extract,  which  includes  also  the  Assem- 
bly's schools  in  the  presbytery  of  Tongue,  in 
Sutherlandshire ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
with  regard  to  these  latter,  that  though  they  are 
not  part  of  the  regular  parochial  system,  their 
deficiencies,  whatever  they  are,  are  also  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  parochial  system.  For  had  the 
landed  aristocracy  in  the  Highlands  shown  any 
practical  zeal  to  give  that  system  in  these  dis- 
tricts fkir  play,  schools  supported  by  the  imperfect 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  General  Assembly 
would  never  have  been  heard  of.  What  indeed  is 
every  Assembly  school,  and  every  adventure  school, 
in  a  Scottish  parish,  but  a  standing  proof  that  the 
landed  aristocracy,  on  whom  was  laid  the  honour- 
able charge  of  providing  schools  for  the  parish, 
have  not  done  their  duty  ? 

There  are  five  parochial  sohool-honses  in  the  district. 
Thoae  of  Tongue  and  Skerry  are  recent  erections  :  the 
former  was  built  in  1835,  the  latter  in  1836.  Both  are 
food,  substantial,  and  sufficiently  commodious  buildings, 
and  in  excellent  repair.    The  parochial  school-house  of 
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Strathy  was  erected  in  1829,  that  of  Fair  in  1809,  and 
that  of  Durness  about  sixty  years  ago.  These  are  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state :  the  situation  of  that  at  Fair, 
though  oentnU,  is  unhealthy ;  the  building  is  in  veiy 
bad  repair  ;  it  is  not  well  ventilated  or  lifted,  tnd  it 
is  incapable  of  aeoommodatiiig  more  than  two-thirdi  of 
those  who  are  in  regular  attendance  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  walls  of  the  school-house  at  Strathy  are  substu- 
tial,  its  situation  is  healthy,  and  in  all  raspeets  well 
chosen ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  very  cold  in  wintsf :  tk 
roof  is  of  thatch,  the  floor  is  covered  with  fla|6,  and 
even  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  (the  middle  of  Jane,)  it 
presented  an  aspect  of  great  discomfort. 

The  parochial  school-house  of  Durness  is,  in  every 
respect,  quite  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  instnction. 
Its  situation  is  low,  damp,  unhealthy,  and  not  eeatnl 
It  is  in  miserable  repair :  the  roof  is  of  tiles,  naaj  of 
which  are  broken,  and  the  thatch  with  which  they  are 
covered  is  not  water-tight. 

The  school  accommodation  provided  fbr  the  teaeben 
connected  with  the  General  Assembly's  Edueaaen 
Scheme,  though  generally  situated  in  localities  at  osoe 
healthy,  and  wiUiia  reach  of  the  surroanding  popola- 
tion,  are,  in  regard  to  their  state  of  repair,  not  greatij 
superior  to  most  of  the  parochial  school-houses. 

The  school-house  of  Skerry  was  erected  in  1835. 
The  walls  are  substantial,  but  the  floor  is  earthen,  uhI 
very  uneven.  It  is  not  well  heated,  and  ii  not  tofl- 
ciently  commodious. 

The  school-house  at  Talmine,  which  wis  built  in 
1826,  is  inferior  to  that  just  described.  Its  roof  is  of 
thatch,  and  is  seldom  water-tight ;  the  whole  apartoeDt 
is  in  miserable  repair.  The  walls  are  very  dirty,  t]» 
floor  is  earthen,  and  very  damp  ;  the  yentilation  is  sot 
good  ;  it  is  also  badly  heated  and  lighted. 

The  *  school-house  at  Ceanbinn  was  erected  aboat 
twelve  years  ago.  The  walls  are  good.  It  is  eotere^l 
with  tiles,  but  these  are  in  bad  repair :  the  floor  \» 
earthen  ;  the  apartment  is  not  well  lighted,  and  is  verv 
cold  and  damp. 

The  only  adventure  school  in  the  district  is  citsated 
at  Durine.  The  school-house  is  of  the  most  miscnble 
description  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  monument  of  the  aoUcitade 
which  the  very  poorest  of  our  Scottish  population  feel 
for  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  their  childreo. 
Dissatisfled  with  the  parochial  teacher,  and  detcraiBcd 
not  to  have  their  ohUdren  educated  by  him,  oal  of  ttei 
most  scanty  incomes  they  raised  the  sum  of  £7,  with 
which  they  procured  materials,  and,  with  their  on 
hands,  reared  the  humble  structure. 

The  walls  are  of  dry  stone,  and  nol  more  than  1^ 
feet  high ;  the  covering  is  thatch ;  there  is  ns  fir^ 
place,  and  no  window  ;  but  in  the  roof  are  large  opeo* 
ings,  fW>m  which  the  smoke  from  a  small  peat  Are,  that 
ascends  most  gradually,  escapes,  and  by  which  all  tbe 
light  that  is  within  finds  an  entrance.  The  dimens|o«5 
of  the  apartment  are  twenty-four  feet  by  ten;  theheicbt 
of  the  entrance  exactly  fbnr  and  a  half  feet ;  and  hm 
sixty  children  aie  congregated  and  taught,  wfaUe  fei? 
few  cross  the  threshold  of  the  parish  sohooL 

So  much  for  the  mere  stone  and  lime  of  ov 
parochial  machinery.  We  would  not  wish  it  to 
be  understood,  of  course,  that  things  are  eveiy 
where  as  bad  as  in  the  presbytery  of  Tongue ;  a^ 
little  would  we  suppress  the  fact,  that  wheo 
clamant  evils  of  this  kind  were  intimated  to 
parties,  having  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  ^o 
good,  they  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  remedied; 
but  the  evils  existed,  nevertheless,  and  exift^d— 
God  knows  how  long — as  a  part  of  the  system. 
With  regard  to  the  second  head,  of  Siiw* 
Apparatus,  the  following  extract  from  the  sanrf 
Report  may  be  suflScient,— - 

In  the  parochial  schooUhouses  of  T«ig«e»  Stn^h 
Farr,  Durness,  Scourie,  Feam  Eddertoa^  Lo^  E»^«'< 
and  Rosskeen,  there  iww  no  $chool  apparatiUy  ■«  Z^*^'' 
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NO  tnapi,  Mt  er€»  a  hlack  board.  In  Kincardine 
pftrochial  achool-honse,  the  only  apparatus  was  a  black 
bo&rd.  In  that  of  Nigg,  there  was,  in  addition  to  the 
bU«k  board,  a  ball  fhune.  In  that  of  Tarbat,  a  black 
board,  five  laige  and  a  few  small  maps.  In  that  of 
I^m,  a  blaek  board,  an  alphabet  board,  a  ball  frane, 
and  a  good  sapply  of  maps ;  and  in  that  of  Kilmnir 
£uter,  a  black  board,  and  nine  large  maps,  kindly 
npplied  by  Mr.  Hay  Mackenzie  of  Cromarty. 

Here  are  eight  parishes,  oat  of  thirteen,  pos- 
sessed of  no  school  apparatus  —  not  even  a  black 
board!  Bat  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  was  not 
obliged,  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  to  provide  a 
black  board  ;  and  the  presbyteries  of  Tongue  and 
Tain— very  likely  also  the  starveling  pedagogue 
himself — did  not  know  the  use  of  such  a  thing. 
Upon  such  barren  beginnings,  who  shall  dare  to 
propose  a  museum,  a  Hbraiy,  a  gymnastic  appara- 
tus, and  an  apparatus  for  an  industrial  school, 
as  a  farther  burden  upon  the  munificence  of  Scot- 
tish heritors  ?     But  to  proceed. 

With  regard  to  the  status  and  condition  of  the 
schoolmaster,  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered. 
First,  The  provision  made  for  his  independence,  com- 
fort, and  dignity.     Second,  His  state  of  subordina- 
tion to  the  Established  Church.     Third,  His  per- 
sonal fitness  for  his  professional  situation.     Now, 
in  all  these  respects,  the  real  state  of  the  so-much- 
belanded  parochial  schools  of  Scotland,  has  been 
either  lamentably  bad,  or,  at  least,  below  par. 
As  for  the  first  matter,  the  miserably  small  salary 
of  oar  parochial  schoolmasters  is  at  once  a  proof 
of  how  low  an  idea  the  landholders  entertained  of 
the  degree  of  comfort  and  dignity  belonging  to  a 
public  educator,  and  an  index  to  the  beggarly 
meagreness  with  which  the  whole  system  has  been 
organized.     By  the  act  of  1803,  as  we  already 
showed,  the  highest  salary  for  a  parochial  school- 
master is  £22  a-year,  which,  with  the  fees,  in 
many  parishes,  did  not  produce  an  actual  income 
of  above  £S5  or  £40  a-year !    There  is,  however,  a 
provision  in  that  act,  subjecting  the  salary  to  a 
periodical  revision  and  increase  every  twenty- five 
years;  and,  by  virtue  of  this  clause,  the  lowest 
salary  is  now,  we  believe,  £25,  and  the  highest 
£M,    This  sum,  with  the  fees,  may  make  an 
average  of  £50  or  £60  a-year,  all  over  the  coun- 
try, besides  a  small  house,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  ground.    Does  any  person  imagine,  that  a 
paltry  pittance  of  this  kind,  can  be  any  induce- 
ment to  young  men  of  talents  and  mettle,  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  laborious,  and  often  fret- 
ful, work  of  education?    Plainly  not;  and  the 
consequence  has  been  practically,  that  the  whole 
body  of  educators  in  Scotland  has  sunk  in  public 
estimation,  by  being  associated  with  that  starved 
and  stunted  race  of  public  instructors,  who,  on 
one  occasion,  making  an  eneigetic  but  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  raise  their  social  status,  thus  sadly 
and  truly  depicted  their  degraded  condition.     ^  It 
is  impossible  for  ua,  upon  our  present  small  income, 
to  maintain  that  influence  and  regard  which  is 
due  to  our  function  and  character.    Want  and 
poverty  naturally  depress  our  spirits,  sink  the 
credit  of  our  office  with  people  of  every  rank ; 
and,  what  is  wont  of  aU,  our  injunctions  can 
never  have  their  due  weight  with  the  children 
who  are  under  our  care,  while  possibly  they  see 


their  master  as  little  taken  notice  of  as  the  mean- 
est in  the  whole  parish."*  This  complaint  was 
made  about  an  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  year 
1748 ;  and  though  some  little  improvement  has 
been  made  since,  can  any  person  say  that  these 
meritorious  public  servants,  are  not  comparatively 
in  the  same  lame  and  crippled  position  still?  The 
meagreness  of  the  schoolmaster's  salary  is  the 
source  of  a  great  part  of  our  present  educational 
powerlessness.  A  great  majority  of  our  teachers 
are  intelligent  and  educated  men;  and  if  they 
only  had  the  means,  do  not  want  the  will  to 
advance  both  themscdves,  and  the  noble  cause  of 
which  they  are  the  representatives.  But  with  a 
palsied  arm,  the  most  heroic  will  can  never  learn 
to  strike  hard  blows ;  and  we  must  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  to  find,  that  the  parish  schoolmaster, 
finding  his  profession  in  sudi  small  estimation 
with  an  unthinking  and  ungenerous  public,  ia 
forced,  in  self-defence,  to  regai-d  it  in  the  same  light 
himself,  and  view  the  desk  as  only  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  pulpit.  He  accordingly  thinks  more  on 
sermons  than  on  primers;  and  is  more  anxious 
to  secure  the  heritors'  sufirage  in  helping  him  to  a 
kirk,  than  forward  to  make  himself  prominent  in 
preaching  the  odious  mission  of  pedagogic  eman* 
cipation.  Thia  brings  us  to  the  second  practical 
evil  of  our  parochial  system  —  the  complete 
subordination  of  the  school  to  the  church ;  on 
which  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  single 
remark,  that,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary 
that  the  person  who  is  to  superintend  the  general 
training  of  youth  in  schools,  should  be  both  pious 
and  orthodox,  tliis  Christian  piety  and  Calvinistic 
orthodoxy,  can  readily  be  secured  in  a  thousand 
obvious  ways,  without  that  total  subjection  and 
subordination  of  the  school  to  a  section  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  which  is  so  prominent  a  cha* 
racteristic  of  the  present  system.  Thia  subjection 
and  subordination  is  such  as,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  present  writer,  to  amount  to  a  complete 
degradation  and  branding  of  the  whole  pedagogio 
class.  Let  the  words  of  the  act  of  parliament, 
already  cited,  be  soberly  considered,  and  it  will 
appear  as  if  the  framers  of  that  act  had  one  selfish 
object  continually  in  view,  to  keep  the  parochial 
ichoolmaster  in  a  state  of  elaitiah  dependence  om  the 
pariah  Minister.  Now,  the  testimony  of  the  dis- 
tributors  of  the  Dick  Bequest  money  t  chimes 
in  here  with  the  cry  of  nature  and  liberty,  to  the 
effect,  thai  a  eehoolmaeter  w^ust  be  a  aehoolmaMer 
standing  on  his  own  legSy  and  attending  to  his  own 
business  :  nota  mongrel  creatttre,  half  a  teacher  and 
half  a  preaeher  at  an^  time  ;  at  no  time  either  tha 
one  or  the  other ^  with  vigorous  concentration  of  prn^ 
pose^  and  a  heaUfy  totality  of  view.  On  the  Slat 
February,  18d9,  the  trustees  of  the  Dick  Bequest 
adopted  a  resolution,  that  it  was  their  duty  **  to 


*  Annals  of  the  Church  of  ScotUnd  from  1739  to  1752. 
Edinburgh :  Johnstone.    1838. 

f  Mr.  Dick,  a  native  of  Porrei,  in  Morayshire,  ms  bom 
in  1 743.  He  went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  his  talents  and 
industry  soon  enabled  him  to  amass  a  laree  fortune.  He 
returned  to  England  ;  and  dying  in  1828,  left  a  capital  of 
£\  1 3,147  sterling,  to  be  invested  as  a  fiind  for  increasing  the 
salaries  of  schoolmaaters  in  the  three  counties  of  Moray, 
Banff,  and  Aberdeen.  Here  is  a  lesson  for  foolish  men  bow 
to  leave  their  money  wisely. 
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withhold  the  benefit  of  the  funds  from  such 
schoolmasters  as  now  have,  or  shall  hereafter  form, 
permanent  engagements  as  preachers  or  preaching 
assistants."  This  sensible  resolution  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  stoutly  opposed  by  a  laige 
body  of  those  northern  clergy,  whose  one  idea  on 
the  subject  of  schools  is,  that  the  more  power 
churchmen  have  over  them  the  better.  But  the 
trustees,  with  a  breadth  of  healthy  and  unpre- 
judiced view,  very  difierent  from  the  common 
educational  notions  current  in  church  courts, 
referred  emphatically  to  **  the  vital  importance 
and  arduous  duties  of  each  of  the  separate  offices 
of  schoolmaster  and  preacher,  and  the  diversity  of 
their  nature  m  several  particulars,  —  the  great 
unlikelihood,  if  not  impossibility,  (considering 
the  mental  energy  and  devotion  indispensable  to 
the  adequate  discharge  of  each  of  these  functions,) 
of  one  individual  attaining  to  the  highest  excel- 
lence of  which  he  is  capable  in  either,  if  forced  to 
combine  them  as  stated  and  incumbent  duties,  — 
the  right  of  all  concerned  to  have  the  school  in 
the  best  condition  to  which  the  application  of  a 
teacher's  whole  time  and  powers  can  bring  it,  — 
the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  discourage  stated  ex- 
traneous engagements,  of  such  a  weighty  and 
responsible  character,  as  must  necessarily  occasion 
mental  distraction  and  anxiety,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent the  best  possible  condition  of  the  schooL* 
So  far  the  trustees.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  sad  thing  to 
think,  that  the  scurviness  of  our  Scottish  aristo- 
crats will  not  allow  a  teacher  of  youth  any 
convenient  standing-room  within  the  bounds  of 
his  own  profession,  but  he  must  even  be  content 
to  eke  out  his  scanty  income,  with  the  small  fees 
of  a  session  or  an  heritor's  clerkship ;  and  be 
eager  to  supply  his  lack  of  personal  dignity  by 
grasping  greedily,  at  every  turning,  after  assistant- 
preacherships,  and  other  ecclesiastical  expectan- 
cies. There  is  but  one  way  to  remedy  this  evil, 
and  it  must  be  had  recourse  to ;  make  the  teacher's 
status  as  respectable  as  the  preacher's.  Let  every 
parochial  teacher  have  £150  a-year  of  salary, 
besides  his  fees ;  and  let  the  common  courts  of 
justice  be  open  to  him  equally  with  any  other 
citizen.    Nothing  less  will  do  it. 

There  is  but  one  more  matter  to  be  touched 
on  with  reference  to  the  personal  condition  of  the 
schoolmaster ;  and  that  is  his  professional  fitness. 
On  this  head,  the  Report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Dick  Bequest  furnishes  the  most  unquestionable 
evidence  of  the  faultiness  of  the  present  system  of 
election  and  trial.  «  By  the  terms  of  Mr.  Dick's 
settlement,"  say  these  gentlemen,  "  they  are 
bound  to  administer  the  funds  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  encourage  active  schoolmasters,  and  gra- 
dually to  elevate  the  literary  character  of  the 
schoolmasters  and  schools  in  the  three  counties  of 
Elgin,  Banff,  and  Aberdeen.  Now  it  was  pre- 
sently found,  that  the  trustees  could  not  with 
certainty  look  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  through  the  medium  of  the  electors ;  repre- 
senUUions  made  to  th^m,  in  same  instaneeSy  hatnng 
apparentfy  failed  of  any  effect;  since  teachers  of 
immature  age^  incomplete  education,  and  without 
txpenenccy  were  appointed  to  supply  the  tacancies 


in  the  cases  referred  to.  A  statutory  requirement 
of  preparatory  study,  or  professional  trainin;, 
might  have  afforded  some  check  to  elections,  which 
could  not  but  be  regarded  as  unfortunate;  no 
such  legal  requirement,  however,  exists.  Nor 
was  an  adequate  remedy  found  in  the  predigtepft 
power  of  trial.  That  power  did  not  preveat 
admission  in  the  cases  referred  to;  nor  is  it  sap- 
posed  that  it  could  have  done  so«  The  presbytenps 
trial  is  statutory,  strictly  defined  and  limited  to 
certain  egress  objects^  which  do  not  embrace  soj 
branches  but  such  as  the  heritors  may  have  pre- 
scribed, and  do  not  include  the  essentially  myn- 
tant  inquiry  of  aptitude  to  teach.  Besides,  that 
admission  by  the  presbytery,  which  must  take 
place  where  the  presentee  possesses  the  sMswiai 
of  needful  acquirement^  could  afford  no  guidance 
to  a  trust  which,  in  the  distribution  of  its  funds^ 
makes  the  quantum  of  acquirement  an  express 
^  element  of  consideration." 

The  school,  and  the  schoolmaster,  having  been 
thus  so  miserably  provided,  we  shall  not  be  sarprised 
to  find  farther,  that  neither  in  quantity  nor  in 
quality  is  the  teaching  in  our  parochial  schools 
generally  what  it  should  be;  and^  as  for  methods 
of  teaching,  that  even  where  they  have  both  arms 
and  weapons,  the  masters  in  many  cases,  do  not  know 
how  to  use  them.  The  returns  from  the  Hadding- 
ton district,  for  instance,  under  the  heads  of  Music 
and  Drawing,  two  of  the  most  essential  elements 
of  popular  education,  present,  with  one  exception, 
an  utter  blank;  indeed,  beyond  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  even  these  taught  in  a  Teiy 
imperfect  way,  many  of  our  parochial  schools  ex- 
hibit a  barrenness  equalled  only  by  the  vegetation 
of  the  bleak  moors  where  they  are  situated,  lo 
the  Report  on  the  Presbyteries  of  Tongue  and  Taui, 
Mr.  Gibson,  under  a  separate  head,  remarks  on 
*'  the  limited  extent  to  which  geography,  gnmmai., 
history,  mental  arithmetic,  &c.  are  taught,  and 
the  small  proportion  of  the  pupils  learning  these 
branches."  And  to  the  same  purpose  the  Dick  Be- 
quest examiners,  in  one  of  their  reports,  state  that 
in  *^  history  and  geography,  two  most  important 
branches,  to  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  sufficient 
attention  has  not  hitherto  been  paid  in  oor 
parochial  schools,  the  knowledge  displayed  ws$ 
extremely  limited  and  defective."  *'  No  branch  of 
education  also,"  they  add,  "  is  of  more  importance 
in  a  parish  school  than  arithmetic.  It  is  therefoie 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  so  great  a  deficiencr 
should  appear  under  that  head."*  So  much  for  the 
subjects  taught.  With  regard  to  the  method  of 
teaching,  Mr.  Gibson,  in  his  Report  on  the  Pxvsbr* 
teries  of  Aberdeen  and  Fordyoe,  bean  the  follow* 
ing  sad  testimony : 

I  examined  sixteen  parochial  schools.  The  tescber* 
are,  generally  speaking,  highly  accomplished  men.  Ei^bt 
of  them  are  preachers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  fire  trr 
students  of  diTinity,  and  the  remaining  three  have  guw 
through  a  complete  eonxse  of  study  at  the  Uairersitj  « 
Aberdeen. 

At  the  same  time,  while  all  these  gentlemen  seesrd. 
in  point  of  literary  attainment,  admirably  fitted  to  dis- 
charge their  duties,  only  six  of  them  appeared  to  m  t» 
conduct  the  buainesa  of  the  school  with  abUity  and  we- 
cess.    In  the  schools  of  these  six  gentlemen,  tbevw- 


*  Dick  Bequest  Report,  p.  55l 
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tonal  syBtem,  or  some  one  of  its  modifioationB,  was  in  full 
opention.  The  explanatory  method  was  systematically 
and  suecessftally  practised ;  and,  in  short,  their  schools 
were,  in  most  respects,  worthy  of  being  compared  to  the 
rtry  best  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  nnsatisfactory  state  of  the  other  schools  of  this 
class  was  attributable  to  defective  organization  ;  to  the 
want  of  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  of  the 
best  methods  of  instruction ;  or  to  a  determined  adherence 
to  other  plans,  because  they  were  old. 

One  point  of  our  reyiew  of  facts  remains ;  the 
superintendence  and  inspectorship  of  the  parochial 
schools.  After  what  has  been  stated,  we  need  not 
proye  formally  what  is  evident  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  narrative,  that  this  superintendence  and  in- 
spectorship, on  the  part  both  of  the  heritors  and 
of  the  church,  has  been  most  weak  and  inefficient, 
in  some  respects  altogether  nugatory.  We  need  not 
repeat  here  what  we  said  already,  when  talking  of 
the  principles  on  which  our  parochial  system  is 
founded,  that  to  expect  efficient  educational  super- 
intendence and  inspectorship  from  men  who  were 
sufficiently  occupied  otherwise,  was  from  the  begin- 
ning a  futility.  While  we,  therefore,  give  all  due 
credit  to  Professor  Robertson  of  Edinburgh  for  his 
candid  admission,*  that  **  an  effective  superintend- 
ence of  the  education  of  a  country"  implies  a  great 
deal  more  than  any  thing  that  the  Scottish  presby- 
teries have  hitherto  done  in  the  matter ;  we  can  by 
no  means  go  along  with  him  in  thinking  that  *^  our 
national  church"  is  the  only  proper  body  by  which 
that  superintendence  can  be  effectively  exercised. 
The  idea,  that  unprofessional  churchmen  may  be 
made  to  act  efficiently  as  a  permanent  board  of 
educational  inspectors,  is  the  natural  conception  of 
an  active  doctor  of  divinity,  and  nothing  more. 
The  experience  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  is 
against  it. 

We  have  only  one  further  remark  with  regard  to 
the  inspectorship  of  schools  in  Scotland ;  and  it  is  a 
remark  which  we  submit  to  our  practical  men  as 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration.  Mr.  Gib- 
son has,  in  his  Reports,  arranged  the  teachers  of  the 
different  parishes  into  three  classes,  according  to 
their  merits, — -firsty  those  who  did  their  business 
altogether  in  a  thorough  and  efficient  style;  secondy 
those  who  did  not  want  talents,  but  did  not  seem 
to  know,  or  in  some  cases  even  to  be  anxious  about 
knowing,  how  to  use  them ;  thirds  those  who  were 
ntterly  incapable  and  inefficient.  Now,  what  we 
have  to  suggest  is,  that,  when  the  salaries  are 
nised,  as  they  must  immediately  l)e,t  they  be  raised, 
not  uniformly,  but  according  to  a  scale  of  efficiency 
drawn  up  from  the  reports  of  official  inspectors. 
The  practicability,  as  well  as  the  beneficial  efiects, 
of  this  have  been  proved  by  the  trustees  of  the  Dick 
Bequest ;  and  it  were  well,  indeed,  not  merely  for 


parochial  schoolmasters,  but  for  all  public  servants, 
if  a  regular  system  were  adopted  of  paying  them, 
in  some  measure,  according  to  the  zeal  and  energy 
they  display  in  the  execution  of  their  duties.  What 
a  strange  turning  of  the  tables  with  some  men, 
would  the  introduction  of  this  plain  principle 
of  justice  effect!  a  Dick  Bequest  trusteeship,  for 
instance,  suspended  over  the  heads  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  or  some  sinecure  sheriffdom,  with  power 
to  add  or  to  take  away  hundreds,  according  to  the 
number  of  cases  on  the  roll ! 

We  conclude  with  the  following  little  history, 
from  a  Highland  glen  in  Sutherlandshire.  It  is 
worth  a  volume  of  pleadings. 

After  having  completed  the  inspection  of  the  schools  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Tongue,  (says  Mr.  Gibson,)  I  travelled 
through  the  peculiarly  desolate  and  mountainous  parish  of 
Attywty  on  my  way  to  the  presbytery  of  Tain.  On  coming 
to  a  place  called  Kvle  Strome,  I  entered  into  conversation 
with  theferryman  (N.  M'L.)  regardingthe  manner  in  which 
his  children  (he  had  seven  of  school  age)  were  educated. 
The  nearest  school-house,  he  said,  was  about  nine  miles 
distant.  There  were,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  his 
house,  between  thirty  and  forty  children  of  school  age; 
and  the  only  means  of  educating  them,  within  the  reach 
of  the  parents,  was  to  employ,  during  two  or  three 
months  in  the  year,  a  hoy^  who  had  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  nearest  parochial  or  Assembly  school.  In 
this  way,  some  of  these  poor  children  had  received  some 
instructions  in  reading ;  but  the  labours  of  the  hoy,  such 
as  they  were,  had  been  discontinued,  in  consequence  of 
the  parents  being  unable  to  raise  even  the  small  sum 
necessary  to  secure  his  services.  On  parting  from  N. 
M'L.,  the  road  ascended  along  the  slope  of  a  high  and 
rugged  hill ;  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
stretched  on  each  side  a  long  deep  glen,  with  a  few 
thatched  cottages  occupying  its  warmest  and  most  shel- 
tered spot.  As  1  proceeded  dowly  up  the  rugged  ascent,  I 
observed  the  sons  of  the  ferryman  running  at  AiU  speed 
along  the  brow  of  the  surrounding  hills,  or  darting  away  up 
into  the  glens.  At  intervals  their  shrill  halloos  were  heard 
among  the  hills,  and  were  speedily  answered  in  deeper 
and  more  manly  tones.  The  boys  had  been  despatched 
by  their  father  to  apprize  the  residents  of  these  remote 
solitudes  of  my  presence  in  the  country,  and  to  summon 
them  to  overtiJce  me  at  a  point  of  the  road,  where  it 
was  known  my  progress  wonld  be  most  gradual.  A 
little  farther  on,  I  saw  issuing  from  each  of  the  dark 
ravines  one  or  two  individuals,  each  leading  in  his  hand 
one  young  child,  and  followed  by  two  or  three  of  more 
advanced  age.  On  my  arrival  at  the  appointed  place  of 
meeting,  there  stood  before  me  a  small,  but  most  interest- 
ing assemblage  of  seven  sturdy  Highlanders,  surrounded 
by  their  children,  to  the  number  of  twenty-three.  Their 
object  was  to  request  me  to  use  my  influence  in  procur- 
ing for  them  the  services  of  a  schoolmaster.  Here  were 
their  children  growing  up  without  instruction.  They  were 
unable  to  afford  remuneration  sufficient  to  retain  the 
services  even  of  such  a  teacher  as  had  been  labouring 
among  them.  They  assured  me,  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
salary  being  procured  for  a  teacher,  they  would  most 
willingly  rear,  with  their  own  hands,  a  structure  suffi- 
ciently large  and  commodious  for  a  school-honse,  and 
that  there  might  be  secured  a  tolerably  regular  attend- 
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t  SiDce  writing  the  above,  vre  are  glad  to  see  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  has  publicly  expressed  the 
necessity  of  taking^  up  the  schoolmasters*  matter  immediately.  One  important  noint  of  detail  that  will  arise,  when  the 
^Uaries  are  raised,  is  tnis :  On  whom  shall  the  burden  of  supporting  the  parochial  schools  be  laid— on  the  parishioners  at 
large,  or  only  on  those  who  belong  to  the  established  church  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  altogether  on  the  conduct 
of  the  stote-paid  cler^.  If  they  insist,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  think  they  will,  that  the  national  schools  of  Scotland 
shall  continue  the  private  property  of  their  seetion  of  the  national  relision,  then  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should  take  upon 
themselves  the  whole  burden  of  supporting  their  own  institutions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  have  their  hearts 
inoved  to  o^ea  the  national  schools  to  all  who  profess  the  national  religion — that  is  to  say,  to  all  Presbyterian  Dissenters — 
in  this  case  it  wore  but  just  that  all  Presbjrterians  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  such  schools.  As  for  other  Dissenters, 
vberever  they  take- advantage  of  the  national  schools,  of  course  they  should  pay  the  common  tax  ;  wherever  they  have  con- 
scientious scruples  so  to  do,  and  can  prove  that  they  support  schools  of  their  own,  it  is  but  just  that  they  should  be  exempted. 
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9XMtf  daring  the  winter,  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
chil<ben.  They  pointed  out  to  me  a  wretchedly  dilapi* 
dated  hut  which  they  had  erected  a  few  years  before, 
and  which  had  served  as  the  school-house  of  the  district, 
80  long  as  they  could  raise  the  necessary  remuneration 


for  their  ^  boy  "  teacher.  It  is  now  a  ruin ;  it  neTer  had 
been  aught  but  a  hut  of  the  rudest  and  humbleet  char- 
acter ;  and  yet  it  told  most  eloquently  of  the  soUdtiidt 
of  these  dwellers  among  the  hills  for  the  religious  and 
moral  welfare  of  their  children.  J.  S.  B 
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If  the  character  of  a  public  man  is  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  only  enduring  test,  the  amount  of 
good  which  his  talents,  station,  and  Influence  gave 
Mm  power  to  accomplish,  and  which  he  has  per- 
formed for  his  country  and  mankind,  that  of  Lord 
Eldon  cannot  stand  very  high,  either  with  his  con- 
temporaries or  with  posterity.  The  best  that  can 
be  said  of  him  is,  that  he  was  a  good  sort  of  man 
in  his  family  and  private  relations — as  many 
selfish  and  narrow-minded  men  are — a  good  law- 
yet)  a  fair  and  able  judge,  the  king's  *^  excellent 
Chancellor,"  and,  as  a  statesman,  worse  than  stark 
naught.  He  seems  to  have  been,  and  upon  calcu- 
lation^ a  more  determined  bigot  and  time-serving 
courtier  than  any  minister  of  his  day.  His  illibe- 
rality  and  subserviency  was  less  excusable  than 
that  of  his  colleague,  the  pliant  Addington,  as  his 
intellect,  however  partially  cultivated,  was  of 
much  greater  original  strength.  Looking  to  Lord 
Eldon  in  his  most  prominent  public  aspect,  he 
stands  alone  among  modem  statesmen.  He  is  the 
only  influential  minister  of  his  time  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  that  he  never  even  proposed  a  single 
good  measure,  while  he  undeviatingly  resisted  im- 
provement of  every  sort,  and  from  whatever  quar- 
ter it  might  proceed.  He  ought  rather  to  have 
been  the  functionary  of  the  cold  and  bigoted  Mary, 
or  of  the  weak  and  self-willed  Charles  the  First^ 
than  a  minister  of  the  crown  under  princes  called 
to  the  throne  of  England  by  the  Revolution  settle- 
ment. He  was  held  behind  his  age,  less  by  the 
natural  constitution  of  his  mind  and  the  narrow 
range  of  his  knowledge  of  all  except  mere  law, 
than  by  that  steady  view  to  his  own  immediate 
advancement  which  throughout  life  was  his  govern- 
ing principle.  How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  comes 
it  that  a  man  who  was  not,  in  any  liberal  sense, 
either  a  politician,  an  orator,  a  debater,  or  philo- 
sopher—who could,  indeed,  scarcely  write  hb  own 
language  with  propriety, — should  for  so  long  a 
period  occupy  the  highest  station  in  the  state,  and 
make  so  powerful  an  impression  on  his  age.  His  ad- 
vancement, and  its  long  tenure,  we  unhesitatingly 
ascribe  to  dexterous  and  sometimes  unscrupulous 
management,  and  the  possession  of  those  useful 
qualities  which  recommend  a  complaisant  valet 
or  steward,  to  a  weak-minded  and  opinionated 
country  gentleman,  who,  distrusting  all  about  him, 
has  come  to  believe  that  he  cannot  exist,  and  that 
none  of  his  affairs  can  prosper,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  so  faithful  and  devoted  a  servant.  It 
may  be  mortifying  to  believe  that  in  free  England 
the  highest  officers  of  state  nuiy  be  chosen  on  this 
low  principle.  But  such  in  the  instance  of  Lord 
Eldon  was  a  fact  which  neither  the  Ring  nor  his 
** excellent  Chancellor'  affected  to  disguise.  It 
was  the  boast  of  this  constitutional  lawyer  that  he 
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held  office  as  the  personal  favourite  of  the  King, 
and  owed  nothing  to  the  prime  minister,  whether 
that  minister  was  Addington  or  Pitt.  That  a  man 
of  the  character  of  Lord  Eldon  should  have  pos- 
sessed great  influence  with  George  III.  and  hii 
family,  was  only  in  the  natural  course  iji  things- 
hut  that  he  should  have  made  any  strong  or 
durable  impression  on  his  age,  or  is  likely  to  in- 
fluence future  ages  either  by  his  words  or  hi« 
actions,  would  be  a  fact  so  extraordinary  that  we 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt  its  possibility.  It  wss 
highly  requisite  that  Mr.  Twiss — and  none  could 
be  better  qualified — should  write  the  **  life  of  Loid 
Eldon/' as  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  altera  frw 
fleeting  years  the  real  life  of  this  fortunate  men 
will  be  found  to  have  been  written  in  water.  Wh^ 
except  a  circle  narrowing  every  day,  longer  feel* 
or  thinks  of  Lord  Eldon's  tears,  his  protestations, 
his  steadfast  defence  of  every  time-worn  abuse^  and 
more  steadfast  opposition  to  every  ameUoration  of 
existing  institutions?  If  Pitt  himself  is  almost 
foigotten — if  Toryism  has  almost  dis^tpeared  in 
modem  Conservatism — which  in  its  turn  ia  merg- 
ing in  Young  Englandism,  of  what  weight  or  force 
are  now  the  principles  of  the  venerable  Chancellor  I 
Even  with  the  remnant  of  that  superannuated 
party^  of  which  he  was  the  head,  or  rather  the 
cement,  and  which  now,  in  dotage,  is  only  formi- 
dable to  its  friends^  the  influence  of  his  opinions  is 
no  longer  felt.  It  had,  indeed,  expired  before  the 
term  of  his  natural  life.  The  party  by  which  he 
was  revered  as  a  champion,  and  loved  as  the  in- 
carnation of  its  prejudices  and  its  hatreds,  is,  hap- 
pily, itself  all  but  extinct  in  England.  The  public 
life  of  Lord  Eldon,  m  its  great  and  permanent  re- 
sults, is  therefore  easily  duposed  of,  thoqgh  con- 
siderable interest  belongs  to  his  history  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  a  partisan.  More  than  any  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  the  guiding  principle  of  Lord  El- 
don was  an  intense  but  wary  selfishness,  which 
permitted  him  to  see  nothing,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate, save  as  it  might  afiiect  his  ehanees  of  ad- 
vancement, and  his  continuance  in  office.  Keeping 
this  in  view,  we  have  the  key  to  hb  entire  career, 
and  to  nearly  every  separate  act  of  his  publtc  life. 
He  was  the  confidential  adviser  and  warm  adro- 
cate  of  the  unfortunate  Princess  of  Wales  as  lens 
as  she  had  the  reigning  king  for  her  friend  and 
protector :  he  was  her  active  enemy  when  another 
reigning  king,  her  husband,  became  her  persecutor. 
There  was  nothing  elevated  or  generous  in  the 
character  of  the  king's  kindly  and  homely  "  ex- 
cellent Chancellor : "  even  his  ambition  savoured  df 
taUtsMp,  As  he  could  not  be  a  great  minisler,  fike 
Pitt  or  Fox,  he  prided  himself  on  being  the  fsTourite 
of  the  king,  which  no  great  minister  ever  was. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  eaEoatiate  oa 
tlie  public  character  of  Lord  Eldon.    This  li  no 
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longer  required  ^veti  for  warning.  His  personal 
career  remains  to  us,  and  it  is  both  entertaining 
and  edifying. 

For  the  compilation  of  the  memoirs  Mr.  Twiss 
obtained  ample  materials,  and  he  has  used  them, 
in  some  instances,  with  superfluous  fulness,  and 
sometimes  tediousness.  He  is  not  himself  verbose, 
but  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  exdusive  in  select- 
ing  from  a  huge  mass  of  ill-concocted  materials 
foraished  to  him*  These  have  been  principally 
an  *' Anecdote  BooV*  compiled  by  Lord  Eldon  for 
the  uae  of  his  grandson,  the  present  Earl — an  im- 
mense number  of  family  and  other  letters,  and 
nminiscences,  uid  copious  notes  of  conversations, 
which  surtiving  friends  and  relatives  held  with 
Lord  Eldon  in  hb  declining  years.  Lest  we  fall 
into  the  error  for  which  we  have  censured  Mr. 
Twisa,  we  shall  come  at  once  to  the  substance  of 
the  Memoir. 

John  Scott,  Earl  of  Eldon,  the  most  tenacious  of 
English  Chancellors,  was  bom  at  Newcastle,  on  the 
4th  of  June  175L    He  b  himself  rather  in  doubt 
as  to  the  exact  date  of  hb  birth ;  but  hb  doubts 
might  have  been  dissipated  by  this  being  the  aus- 
picious natal  day  of  him  he  loved  to  call  his  '^good 
master,"  George  III.    It  b  more  certain  that  he 
was  baptijeed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1761.    John  was 
the  youngest  son  of  William  Scott,  a  coal-fitter,  or 
factor,  a  sensible  and  respectable  man  in  his  sta- 
tion, who,  by  persevering  industry,  accumulated 
considerable  property,  and  who  was  laudably  de- 
sirous of  giving  hb  sons  a  good  education.     The 
grandfather  of  the  future  Chancellor  and  of  Lord 
Stowell  is  said  to  have  been  a  clerk  in  a  fitter  s 
office,~fio  that  theScotts  were  always  an  advancing 
family.    They  were,  as  the  name  implies,  of  Scot- 
tish origin,  and,  though  the  fact  seems  purely 
conjectural,  are  stated  to  have  been  descended  fjrom 
the  Scotts  of  Balweary, — ^a  house  even  more  an- 
cient than  that  of  the  bold  Buccleuch.     There  is 
At  least  something  imposing  in  the  idea  of  the  great 
wizard,  Sir  Michael  Scott  of  Balweary,  being  the 
pn)gemtor  of  one  who,  in  hb  own  generation,  was 
as  dexterous  a  conjuror.  John  Scott,  at  four  years 
old,  rebelling  against  the  indignity  of  an    old 
woman's  school,  was  placed  under  Dominie  War- 
net,  from  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  Gram- 
mar School.    The  Grammar  School  of  Newcastle 
waa  then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Moises,  an  able 
teacher,  and  an  indefatigable  flogger.     To  the  db- 
cipline  and  instructions  of  thb  gentleman,  Lord 
£idon  and  hb  elder  brother,  Lord  Sto  well,  through- 
out life,  confessed  themselves  under  the  deepest 
obligations.    The  fortunate  brothers  were,  on  the 
other  hand^  long  the  pride  and  boast  of  their 
school.    In  after  times,  when  speaking  of  hb  best 
boys,  old  Mr.  Moises  would  say,  that  they  were 
surpassed  by  the  Scotts.     The  school  was  then 
nuinaged  on  an  excellent  system,  though  Lord 
Eldon  himself  afterwards  described  it  as  that  of 
Scotland,  and  ascribed  much  of  hb  own  scholastic 
proficiency  to  the  venerable  custom  oi  abundant 
whipping.     It  seemed  the  invariable  usage  that 
when  Master  Jacky  committed  any  fault,  and  was 
chastised  by  hb  father,  the  schoolmaster  regularly 
repeated  the  dose.    There  seems  to  hare  been  no« 


thing  very  remarkable  about  the  early  years  of 
Lord  Eldon.  He  robbed  orchalrds  and  plagued  old 
women  exactly  like  other  boys,  and,  to  cover  hb 
delinquencies,  lied  with  a  pertinacity  and  gravity 
which  gave  slight  promise  of  the  tender  and  scrupu- 
lous conscience  of  hb  future  years. 

Mr.  Twiss  has  freely  borrowed  from  memoranda 
fumbhed  him  by  Lord  Eldon's  niece,  Mrs.  For- 
ster,  and  that  lady's  daughter,  Miss  Forster,  with 
whom,  in  extreme  old  age,  the  venerable  Chancel- 
lor often  held  garrulous  conversations  on  hb  early 
years.  From  these  and  other  reminiscences  we 
glean  the  following  traits : 

"  I  beUeve,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Forster,  "  no  boy  was 
ever  so  maeh  thrashed  as  I  was.  When  we  went  to 
school  we  had  to  go  by  the  Stoek  Bridge.  In  going  le 
school  we  seldom  had  any  time  to  spare,  so  Bill  and 
Harry  used  to  ran  as  hard  as  they  could,  and  poor 
Jaeky's  legs,  not  being  so  long  or  so  strong,  he  was  left 
behind.  Now  yon  must  know  there  was  eternal  war 
waged  between  the  Head  School  lads,  and  all  the  boys 
of  the  other  schoob ;  so  the  Stockbriggen  seized  the 
opportunity  of  poor  Jacky  being  alone,  to  giye  him  a 
good  drabbing.  Then,  on  onr  way  home,  Bill  and 
Uanry  always  thrashed  them  in  return,  and  that  was  my 
revenge ;  but  then  it  Was  a  revenge  that  did  not  cure 
my  sore  bones." 

When  Chancellor,  he  gave  the  following  piece  of  eri- 
dence  against  hu  own  character,  to  Mr.  Chisholme,  his 
solicitor :— ^  My  father,"  said  be,  '^agreed  with  a  mas- 
ter, who  kept  a  writing  sohool,  to  teaeh  me  the  art  of 
penmanship  there  for  half  a  guinea  a  quarter.  In  the 
whole  of  the  three  months  I  attended  that  sohool  but 
once.  My  fiither  knew  nothing  of  this,  and,  at  the 
quarter's  end,  gave  me  a  half  guinea  to  pay  the  mister. 
When  I  took  it  to  the  school,  the  master  said  he  did  not 
know  how  he  oonld  properly  receive  it,  since  he  had 
given  nothing  in  esebange  for  it.  I  said  that  he  really 
must  take  it :  that  I  could  not  possibly  carry  it  back  to 
my  father.  Well,  replied  he,  if  I  am  to  take  it,  at  all 
events  I  must  give  yon  something  for  it:  so f come  here. 
And,  upon  my  going  up  to  him,  he  took  the  money  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  gave  me — ^a  box  on  the 
ear,  which  sent  me  reeling  against  the  wainscot :  and 
that  was  the  way  I  first  learned  to  write." 

After  this,  the  writing  master  seems  to  have  been 
more  vigilant.  "  I  think,"  said  Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs. 
Fortter,  **  I  write  remarkably  well,  considering  how  I 
played  truant  from  the  writing  school.  I  remember 
Harry  and  I  going  home  one  evening,  found  my  father 
m  the  dining  room.  *  Harry,'  said  he,  *  were  you  at  the 
writing  school  to-day !'t — 'Oh  yes,  papa,'  answered 
Harry.  '  And  were  you  there,  Jack  V — Now  yon  know 
my  elder  brother  had  said  yes,  so  what  could  t  do  but 
follow  his  example  I  so  I  said,  *  Yes,  papa.'  '  And  were 
you  there  yesterday!* — *Yes,  Sir.'  *And  the  day 
before!'— *  Yes,  Sir.'  *And  the  day  before  that!'-^ 
'  Yes,  Sir.'  '  Walk  out,  Mr.  Benson ;'  and  from  behind 
the  door  out  walked  our  writing  master,  who  had  come 
down  to  complain  that  we  had  not  been  at  hb  school  the 
whole  Week.  We  were  twice  flogged  for  that,  once  by 
my  father,  and  once  by  Mr.  Benson." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  "  my  fitther  coming 
to  my  bed-side  to  accuse  Harry  and  me  of  having  robbed 
an  orchard ;  some  one  had  eome  to  complain.  Now  my 
coat  was  lying  by  my  bed  with  its  pockets  fiill  of  apples^ 
and  I  had  hid  seme  more  under  the  bed-clothes,  when  I 
heard  my  father  on  the  stairs :  and  I  was  at  that  mo- 
ment suffering  intolerable  torture  from  those  I  had 
eaten.  Yet  1  had  the  audacity  to  deny  the  fact.  We 
were  twice  flogged  for  it.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was, 
but  we  always  considered  robbing  an  orchard  as  an 
honourable  exploit.  I  remember  once  being  carried  be- 
fore a  magistrate  for  robbing  an  orchard ;  '  boxing  the 
fox,'  as  we  called  it.  There  were  three  of  os,  Hewit 
Johnson,  another  boy,  and  myself.  The  magbtrate  acted 
upen  what  i  think  wm  rather  onrious  UW|  tot  he  fined 
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oar  flUhen  eaeh  thirty  fihilUnga  for  our  offence.  We 
did  not  csre  for  that,  bat  then  tkty  did;  so  my  father 
flogged  me,  and  then  sent  a  message  to  Moises,  and 
Moises  flogged  me  again.  We  were  very  good  boys, 
Tery  good  indeed ;  we  never  did  any  thing  worse  than  a 
robbery.*' 

•^Ibelieye,"  said  Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs.  Forster,  «I 
haTO  preached  more  sermons  than  any  one  who  is  not  a 
clergyman.  My  father  always  had  the  ohorch  serrieeread 
on  the  Sunday  evenings,  and  a  sermon  after  it.  Harry 
and  I  used  to  take  it  in  turns  to  read  the  prayers  or  to 
preach;  we  always  had  a  shirt  put  on  over  oar  clothes  to 
answer  for  a  surplice." 

^  I  should  have  been  a  very  good  dancer,  only  they 
never  could  get  this  left  arm  to  conduct  itself  graceftilly : 
and  yet  I  had  eight  dancing  masters.  I  remember  one 
of  them  complaining  that  I  took  no  pains  with  that  left 
arm.  *  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,'  said  he,  '  Mr.  Moises 
says  yon  are  a  very  good  boy,  but  I  do  not  flnd  you  so.' 
I  had  the  impudence  to  look  him  up  in  the  fkce  and  say, 
'  But  you  are  not  Mr.  Moises,  Sir.'  " 

Mr9.  Fanter.-^**  But  I  remember,  undo,  hearing  of 
Master  Jacky  being  celebrated  for  the  hornpipes  he 
danced  at  Christmas  ;  there  was  an  old  keelman  in  the 
hospital  at  Newcastle,  who  talked  of  your  hornpipes." 

Lord  Eldon.  —  ^^ Oh  yes,  I  danced  hornpipes:  at 
Christmas,  when  my  father  gave  a  supper  and  a  dance 
at  Love  Lane  to  all  the  keelmen  in  his  employ,  Harry 
and  I  always  danced  hornpipes." 

Mrs.  Forster  adds, "  the  supper  which,  about  Christ- 
mas, Mr.  Scott  used  to  give  his  keelmen,  was  what  was 
called  a  binding  supper ;  that  was  a  supper  when  the 
terms  on  which  they  were  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  agreed  upon.  Patterson,  the  last  surviving  keel- 
man  in  Mr.  Scott's  employment,  dined  in  our  kitchen 
every  Christmas  day  until  his  death,  about  ten  years 
ago.  He  expatiated  with  great  delight  upon  the  splen- 
did hornpipe  that  Master  Jacky  regularly  danced  for 
their  amusement  after  these  suppers." 

This  veteran  was  not  destitute  in  his  old  age ;  and 
Lord  Stowell  made  him  an  annual  present  to  add  to  his 
comforts  at  Christmas. 

<<  I  believe,"  said  Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs.  Forster,  *<no 
shoemaker  ever  helped  to  put  on  more  ladies'  shoes  than 
I  have  done.  At  the  dancing  school,  the  young  ladies 
always  brought  their  dancing  shoes  with  them,  and  we 
deemed  it  a  proper  pieoejof  etiquette  to  assist  the  pretty 
girls  in  putting  them  on.  In  those  days,  girls  of  the 
best  fiunilies  wore  white  stockings  only  on  the  Sundays, 
and  one  week  day,  which  was  a  sort  of  public  day  ;  on 
the  other  days,  they  wore  blue  Doncaster  woollen  stock- 
ings, with  white  tags." 

*'  We  used,  when  we  were  at  the  Head  School,  early 
on  the  Sunday  mornings,  to  steal  flowers  from  the  gar- 
dens in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forth,  and  then  we 
presented  them  to  our  sweethearts.  Oh,  those  were 
happy  days, — we  were  always  in  love  then." 

The  fortunes  of  the  brothers  were  determined  by 
what  at  the  time  might  have  appeared  a  very  tri- 
vial circumstance.  William  Scott  was  six  years 
older  than  John,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being 
an  admirable  scholar.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  the  successful  candidate  for  a  scholarship 
at  Oxford,  in  the  gift  of  the  diocese  of  Durham. 
The  citizens  of  Newcastle  have  a  tradition  that 
when  this  distinction  was  obtained,  the  father  ex- 
claimedy ''  What  will  the  folk  say  to  hear  of  Will. 
Scott's  son  being  at  the  University  ?"  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  When  John's 
education  at  the  Grammar  School  was  completed, 
his  father  destined  him  for  his  own  trade  of  a  coal- 
fitter,  but  this  was  overmled  by  William,  who 
wrote  from  College,  "  Send  Jack  up  to  me,  I  can 
do  better  for  him  here."  Accordingly,  a  very 
small-sized  boy  of  fifteen.  Jack  set  out  on  the  me- 
morable joiimey  of  which  he  has  left  this  amusing 


description  in  his  Anecdote  Book.  This  journey 
was  in  eveiy  way  an  epoch  in  his  history,  as  to  it 
he  ascribes  the  formation  of  what  were  the  most 
marked  peculiarities  of  his  future  character. 

^  I  have  seen  it  remarked,"  he  says,  **  that  somfthrag 
which  in  early  yonth  activates  attention,  infloeacfs 
future  life  in  all  stages.  When  I  left  sdiool  in  1766  w 
go  to  Oxford,  I  came  up  firom  Newcastle  to  Londoa  is 
a  coach,  then  denominated,  on  account  of  its  quick  tn- 
velling  as  travelling  was  then  estimated,  a  fly;  beiag, 
as  well  as  I  remember,  nevertheless,  three  or  four  dayi 
and  nights  on  the  road  :  there  was  no  such  velocity  u 
to  endanger  overturning  or  other  mischief.  On  the 
panels  of  the  carriage  were  painted  the  words, '  Sia 
cUo,  n  fal  bene,* — ^words  which  made  a  most  lastinf  ia- 
pression  on  my  mind,  and  liave  had  their  infinence  updv 
my  conduct  in  all  subsequent  life.  Their  efliect  vu 
heightened  by  circumstances  during  and  immediately 
after  the  journey.  Upon  the  journey,  a  Quaker,  wl» 
was  a  fellow-traveller,  stopped  the  coach  at  the  inn  at 
Tuxford,  desired  the  chambermaid  to  come  to  the  ooadi- 
door,  and  gave  her  a  sixpence,  telling  her  that  he  forgm 
to  give  it  her  when  he  slept  there  two  years  before.  I 
was  a  very  saucy  boy,  and  said  to  him,  '  Frieod,  hxn 
you  seen  Uie  motto  on  this  coach  t ' — '  No.'  '  Tktsilwk 
at  it ;  for  I  think  giving  her  only  sixpence  mm  is 
neither  tat  eiio  nor  »at  bene.*  After  I  got  to  tows,  ay 
brother,  now  Lord  Stowell,  met  me  at  the  White  Hose 
in  Fetter  Lane,  Holbom,  then  the  great  Oxford  boase, 
as  1  was  told.  He  took  me  to  see  the  play  at  Dnry 
Lane.  Love  played  Jobson  in  the  force,  uid  Miss  Pope  | 
played  Nell.  When  we  came  out  of  the  house  it  lused 
hard.  There  were  then  few  hackney-coaches,  and  «« 
got  both  into  one  sedan-chair.  Turning  out  of  Fl<ct 
Street  into  Fetter  Lane,  there  was  a  sort  of  contest  be- 
tween our  chairmen  and  some  persons  who  were  comiai 
up  Fleet  Street,  whether  they  should  flrst  pass  Fieri 
Street,  or  we  in  our  chair  flrst  get  out  of  Fleet  Street 
into  Fetter  liane.  In  the  struggle,  the  sedan-chair  la^ 
overset  with  us  in  it.  This,  thought  I,  is  more  thaa  tat 
eito,  and  it  certainly  is  not  tat  bene.  In  short,  m  all  tk&i 
I  have  had  to  do  in  future  life,  professional  and  jadidil, 
I  have  always  felt  the  effisct  of  this  early  admoniti<ai,«n 
the  panels  of  the  vehicle  which  conveyed  me  fna 
school, ' Sat cito,  ti  tat  bene*  It  was  tiie  impresaioB  «( 
this  which  made  me  that  deliberative  judge — assomebaie 
said,  too  deliberative  :  and  reflection  upon  all  that  u 
past  will  not  authorise  me  to  deny  that,  whilst  I  have 
been  thinking, '  tat  eito,  ti  tat  bene^*  I  may  not  have  saf- 
flciently  recollected  whether  *  tat  bene,  ti  tat  eito*  ha 
had  its  due  influence." 

After  being  about  a  year  at  Oxford,  John  Scott 
obtained,  mainly,  as  he  states,  through  the  inflnence 
of  his  brother,  a  fellowship  at  Uniyersity  Colle^, 
which  he  held  till  his  marriage.  These  followsfaips 
with  their  own  talents  and  perseverance,  laid  the 
sure  foundation  of  the  fortunes  of  the  prospeicos 
brothers.  In  the  Chancellor  s  hahits,  while  at 
Oxford,  there  was  nothing  remarkable.  He  m^ 
always  fond  of  shooting,  and  during  the  ooUecv 
vacations  sometimes  enjoyed  the  sport  with  the 
young  Ridleys,  at  Blagdon,  with  whom  in  after 
life  he  became  intimately  connected  as  a  mnniiice&t 
patron  and  near  relative. 

Had  Lord  Eldon  foreseen  to  what  piying  is-i 
irreverent  eyes  his  Anecdote  Book  was  to  be  ex- 
posed, he  might  have  been  more  carefol  hov  ^ 
uncovered  the  nakedness  of  his  Alma  Hater ;  but 
his  love  of  the  joke  of  gentle  Dulncas  appears  on  tbi< 
and  other  occasions  to  have  got  the  better  of  bis 
habitual  circumspection.  His  description  of  the 
state  of  learning  and  manners  in  the  Univenitr  is 
as  edifying  as  it  is  correct.  Home  Tooke,  who 
on  his  trial  was  checked  for  the  latitude  be  allo^ 
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himself  when  speaking  of  the  Univenities,  was 
less  indecorous  than  the  Chancellor  in  his  Anec- 
dote Book. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Oxford  saw  at  least 
as  nmeh  of  hard  drinking  as  of  hard  study.  The  Anec- 
dote Book  tells  a  story  of  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  whom 
Mr.  John  Soott  saw  trying,  under  the  influence  of  some 
inspintion  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  Pierian 
stream,  to  make  his  way  to  Brazennose  College  through 
Radcliffe  Square.  He  had  reached  the  lihrary,  a  ro- 
tunda then  without  railings;  and,  unable  to  support 
himself  except  by  keeping  one  hand  upon  the  building, 
he  continued  walking  round  and  round,  until  a  friend, 
coming  out  of  the  College,  espied  the  distress  of  the  case, 
and  rescued  him  from  the  orbit  in  which  he  had  been  so 
unsteadily  revolying. 

In  days  when  Doctors  of  Diyinity  wore  thus  unguard- 
ed in  their  conWriallty,  under-graduates  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  preserve  a  very  strict  temperance.  Among 
the  waggeries  of  the  wine  parties.  Lord  Eldon's  Anecdote 
fiook  has  preserved  one,  which  will  put  the  reader  in 
mind  of  Swift's  English  derivations  for  classical  names. 
At  Corpus  Christi  College  there  were  drinking-cups,  or 
glasses,  which,  from  their  shape,  were  called  ox-eyes. 
Some  friends  of  a  young  student,  after  seducing  him  to 
fill  his  ox-eye  much  fhller  and  ofbener  than  consisted 
with  his  equilibrium,  took  pity  at  last  on  his  helpless 
condition,  and  led  or  carried  him  to  his  rooms.  He  had 
jast  Latin  enough  left  at  command  to  thank  them  at  the 
stair-head  with  *'  Pol,  me  ox-eye-distis,  amici."* 

Some  of  Lord  Eldon's  Oxford  stories  are  silly 
enough.    The  best  of  them  is  the  following : — 

^  There  was  once,"  said  Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs.  Forster, 
'^  a  gentleman  who  had  been  one  of  the  professors,  and 
who  came  from  Yorkshire  to  Oxford  to  consult  Mr. 
Nurse,  a  surgeon  of  some  celebrity,  about  a  severe  com- 
plaint under  which  he  laboured.  The  case  proved  one 
which  could  not  be  cured,  but  might  be  mitigated,  and 
Nnrse  was  very  anxious  that  he  should  be  kept  amused : 
60  he  insisted  upon  his  changing  his  lodgings  to  a  better 
ntuation,  and  he  took  for  him  a  room  commanding  a 
view  down  High  Street.  When,  however,  he  was  seated 
at  the  window,  it  was  found  that  a  tree,  growing  in  All 
Saints'  Churchyard,  stood  in  the  way,  and  intercepted 
the  full  view  of  that  street.  So  Nurse  kept  mumble- 
mumbling  to  me  and  a  few  others,  that  it  was  a  great 
pity  tkat  tree  should  be  allowed  to  remain  standing,  till 
he  inspired  us  with  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  it ;  for  we  were 
all  mnch  attached  to  the  Professor.  So,  one  night,  when 
the  moon  was  under  a  cloud,  we  set  the  gentleman's 
serrant  to  cut  down  this  tree,  whilst  we  stationed  our- 
selves at  diflerent  parte  to  watch.  Well,  he  was  very 
long  about  it,  and  the  moon  began  to  appear,  and  we 
were  in  a  great  fright,  so  got  over  the  wall  to  see  what 
he  was  about.  He  was  a  Yorkshireman,  and  he  told  us, 
'  the  seg  vrinna  wag ;'  and  that,  which  meant, '  the  saw 
will  not  move,'  was  all  we  could  get  from  him.  So 
we  had  to  help  him :  down  came  the  tree,  and  away 
we  all  scampered.  The  next  day  there  were  hand-bills 
^d  proclamations  from  the  mayor  and  magistrates,  offer- 
ing a  reward  for  the  conviction  of  any  of  the  offenders, 
who  had  the  night  before  committed  a  dreadful  crime 
in  All  Saints'  Church-yard.  None  of  us  peached,  so  we 
^  escaped :  and  Nurse  said  it  was  the  most  glorious 
crime  that  ever  had  been  perpetrated  in  favour  of  a  pa- 
tient." 

Mr.  John  Scott  took  his  Bachelor's  degree,  in  Hilary 
term,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1770.  ^  An  examination 
for  a  degree  at  Oxford,"  he  used  to  say,  **  was  a  farce  in 
my  time.  I  was  examined  in  Hebrew  and  in  History. 
'What  is  the  Hebrew  for  the  place  of  a  skull f  I  re- 
plied, <  Golgotha.'  *  Who  founded  University  College  ?' 
1  Btated,  (though,  by  the  way,  the  point  is  sometimes 
doabted,)  <  that  King  Alfred  founded  it.'  *  Very  well. 
Sir,'  said  the  examiner, '  you  are  competent  for  your  de- 
gree.'" 

About  the  same  time,  to  the  great  delight  of  his 
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family  and  his  old  master^  Moises,  Scott  gained  a 
twenty-pound  prize  for  an  essay  on  The  Advantages 
and  Disadvantages  of  Foreign  Travel.  The  first  of 
the  Chancellor's  letters  which  we  see,  written  about 
the  age  of  twenty,  is  one  of  somewhat  heavy 
pleasantry.  His  wit  was  always  of  the  ponderous 
sort.  The  letter  is,  however,  interesting,  from 
allusions  to  the  romance  of  the  Chancellor's  Life, — 
his  passion  for  Miss  Surtees.  It  b  not  clear  how 
he  got  introduced  to  this  young  lady  during  some 
of  his  Oxford  vacations,  but  quite  evident,  that, 
though  living  in  the  same  small  town,  the  family 
of  the  coal-fitter  were  unacquainted  with  that 
of  the  more  aristocratic  Surtees,  though  the 
mercantile  heads  of  the  respective  houses  might 
meet  daily  on  Change.  It  is^  indeed,  quite  pos- 
sible that  some  spark  of  ambition  might  have 
mingled  with  the  flame  of  Scott,  as  the  lady  had 
not  only  other  advantageous  offers,  but  must  have 
locally  been  regarded  as  superior  to  him  in  station 
and  connexions.  She  was  pretty,  and  very  young ; 
he  clandestinely  gained  her  affections,  and  an 
elopement  to  Scotland  was  the  consequence,  to 
which  neither  of  the  fahiilies  were  privy,  though 
the  Scotts,  whose  dignity  had  been  less  outraged, 
were  the  most  easily  appeased.  Mr.  Twiss  relates 
this  episode  in  the  Life  of  the  Chancellor  at  con- 
siderable length.  The  elopement  having  been  agreed 
upon,  the  tender  conscience,  (which  in  after  life  often 
proved  so  embarrassing  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
measures,)  being  apparently  still  unawakened,  on 
the  night  of  the  8th  November,  1772,  he  received 
into  his  arms  Miss  Surtees,  who  descended  by  a 
ladder  from  a  window  of  her  father's  house,  in  the 
Sandhill,  Newcastle,  by  the  mode  and  rule  always 
observed  on  such  occasions.  With  the  help  of  the 
picture  of  the  house,  which  Mr.  Twiss  gives,  the 
imaginative  reader  may  out  of  this  fashion  a 
Romeo-and-Juliet  balcony  scene.  We,  however, 
prefer  Miss  Barbara  Scott's  unvarnished  and 
graphic  account  of  her  brother's  runaway  marriage. 

The  intelligence  of  their  elopement  came  upon  the 
different  members  of  the  family  in  Love  Lane  through 
various  channels  and  with  various  effects.  John  had 
disclosed  his  intention  to  his  sister  Jane,  from  whom 
the  elder  sister  Barbara  received  the  intelligence  on  the 
very  night  of  the  event.  Mr.  William  Scott,  their  father, 
did  not  learn  what  had  happened  till  the  morning.  The 
following  is  a  minute  made  by  Miss  Forster,  of  her  own 
dialogue  upon  these  matters  with  her  great-aunt: — 

"  "Die  night  that  Jack  ran  away  to  Scotland,  I  knew  no- 
thing about  it ;  but  Jenny  had  scarcely  got  into  bed  before 
she  took  to  sobbing  and  crying  at  such  a  rate,  I  could 
not  tell  what  was  the  matter.  At  last  she  said,  '  Oh 
Babby,  Jack  has  run  away  vrith  Bessy  Surtees  to  Scot- 
land to  be  married:  what  will  my  father  sayf  You 
may  be  sure  there  was  no  sleep  for  us  that  night.  I  was 
not  over  well  pleased  either,  that  Jack  had  told  Jenny 
and  not  told  mt:  however,  when  he  came  back  he  said 
he  wanted  to  tell  me,  but  could  not  find  an  opportunity. 
We  talked  and  we  cried  all  that  night. 

Miu  FonUr, — *^  Well,  but,  aunt,  what  said  my  grand- 
fiither !" 

Min  8* — **  Well,  you  may  be  sure  we  went  down  to 
breakfast  all  trembling ;  but  we  had  bathed  our  eyes  in 
cold  water,  and  composed  ourselves  as  we  best  could; 
and  when  my  ikther  came  in,  there  was  a  letter  lying, 
from  Jack,  which  he  read,  and  put  into  his  pocket,  and 
said  never  a  word  about  it :  so  we  were  left  to  guess 
what  was  to  be  done. 

**  By  this  time,  however,  the  lovers  were  beyond  pnr- 
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suit.  They  had  trayelled  all  night ;  and  now,  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  Novemher,  thej  reached  a  Tillage 
called  Blackehiels,  which  lies  close  to  Fala  in  Scotland, 
and  is  the  last  posting -stage  on  the  road  trfym  Newcastle, 
by  Morpeth  and  Coldstream,  to  Edinbargh.  At  Black- 
shieli  they  halted ;  and  were  married  there  by  a  miniB* 
ter  of  the  Scottish  church. 

^  The  certificate  of  this  marriage  was  found  among 
Lord  Eldon's  papers  after  his  deatL" 

The  penitent  couple  were  received  by  Scott's 
father;  but  the  family  of  the  Surtees  remained  so 
long  implacable,  that  the  Chancellor  ran  imminent 
hazard  of  being  converted  into  a  grocer.  Indeed^ 
all  the  friends  of  both  parties  were  greatly  cha- 
grined at  the  match. 

"  Jack  Scott  has  run  off  with  Bessy  Surtees,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Moises,  ^and  the  poor  lad  is  undone!" 
The  father  of  the  bride  was  so  mnch  displeased,  that  for 
some  time  he  would  not  even  speak  to  the  bridegroom's 
father,  with  whom  he  had  before  been  on  friendly  terms. 
The  latter,  who  had  an  impression  that  Mr.  Surtees  was 
not  really  a  man  of  so  large  a  fortune  as  he  wished  to  he 
thonght,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  part  with  but  little 
of  what  he  might  really  possess,  went  up  to  him  one  day 
on  the  Exchange,  saying, "  Mr.  Surtees,  why  should  this 
marriage  make  you  so  cool  with  me  t  I  was  as  little 
wishfUl  for  it  as  yourself;  but,  since  what  is  done  cannot 
be  undone,  for  every  hundred  pounds  you  put  down  for 
your  daughter,  I  will  cover  it  with  another  for  my  son." 
**  You  are  too  forgiving,  Mr.  Scott,  you  are  too  forgir- 
ing,"  was  the  answer :  that  would  be  rewarding  disobe- 
dience." 

It  has  been  said,  upon  highly  respectable  authority, 
that,  at  the  anxious  and  critical  period  which  imme- 
diately fbllowed  his  marriage.  Lord  Eldon  had  a  narrow 
escape  firom  being  a  grocer.  The  particulars,  as  related 
in  the  O^ord  Herald  of  28th  January,  1838,  are,  that  a 
worthy  and  wealthy  grocer  of  Newcastle,  who  had  no 
children  of  his  own,  paid  a  friendly  visit  to  Mr.  Scott  the 
elder,  upon  his  son's  marriage ;  and  after  expressing  an 
apprehension  that  Mr.  Surtees  would  never  forgive  either 
his  daughter  or  John  Scott,  proposed  to  take  John  into 
partnership ;  that  Mr.  Scott  deferred  his  answer  till  he 
should  have  received  a  letter  which  he  was  expecting 
from  William ;  and  that  William's  letter  determined  the 
answer  in  the  negative. 

Thus  Lord  Stowell  interposed  a  second  time  to 
preserve  his  brother  from  an  ignoble  destiny.  By 
an  arrangement  between  the  fathers,  three  thousand 
pounds  were  settled  on  the  young  pair,  of  which 
Mr.  Scott  advanced  £2000  for  his  son.  Scott  also 
enjoyed  the  emoluments  of  his  fellowship  during  a 
year  of  grace;  and  he  now  repaired  to  Oxford  with 
his  wife,  and  with  two  strings  to  his  bow,  hoping 
that  some  college  living  might  fall  vacant,  but  pre- 
pared to  study  law.  During  this  residence  at 
Oxford,  Scott  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
then  a  frequent  visiter  at  the  University.  The 
anecdotes  which  he  relates  of  Johnson  are  not  of 
any  great  importance  save  from  their  relation  to 
the  sage. 

*<  I  had  a  walk  in  New  Inn  Hall  Garden,  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  and  some  other  gentle- 
men. Sir  Robert  was  gathering  snails,  and  throwing 
them  over  the  wall  into  his  neighbonr's  garden.  The 
Dootor  reproaohed  him  very  roughly,  and  stated  to  him 
that  this  was  unmannerly  and  unneighbourly.  'Sir,' 
said  Sir  Robert, '  my  neighbour  is  a  Dissenter.'--' Oh  ! ' 
said  the  Doetor, '  if  so,  Chambers,  toss  away,  toss  away, 
as  hard  as  you  can.' " 

"  The  Doctor  was  f^quently,  apparently,  very  absent. 
I  have  seen  him  standing  for  a  very  long  time,  vrithont 
moving,  with  a  foot  on  each  side  the  kennel  which  was 
then  in  the  middle  of  the  High  Street,  Oxford,  with  his 
f  yes  fixed  on  the  water  mnning  in  it. 


**  If  put  out  of  temper  he  was  not  vei;  modenie  U 
the  terms  in  which  he  expressed  his  diapleastiR.  I  n- 
member,  that,  in  the  common  room  of  University  CoUeg?, 
he  was  dilating  upon  some  subject,  and  the  then  head  of 
Lincoln  College,  Dr.  Mortimer,  was  present.  Whil^ 
Johnson  was  stating  what  he  propoeed  to  coBkmviiicste, 
the  Doctor  occasionally  interrupted  him,  saying, '  I  dny 
that.'  This  was  often  repeated,  and  observed  spsn  1^ 
Johnson,  as  it  was  repeated,  in  terms  expressive  of  is- 
creasing  displeasure  and  anger.  At  length,  npon  tk 
Doctor's  repeating  the  words  '  I  deny  that,'  'Sir,  Sir; 
said  Johnson, '  you  must  have  forgot  that  an  author  hu 
said.  Plus  negabit  unus  asinus  in  uni  horA,  qosm  era- 
tum  philosophi  probaverint  in  centum  annis.' " 

Mrs.  John  Scott  used  to  speak  of  Dr.  Johnson's  hiT- 
ing  drunk  tea  vrith  her  and  her  husband  at  Oxford,  vA 
to  relate  that  she  had  herself  helped  him  one  evening  tv 
fifteen  cups. 

We  presume  that  no  lady  likes  to  yield  to  an- 
other in  the  number  of  cups  she  has  had  the  honov 
to  minister  to  Johnson.  It  is  told  that  Dr.  Johnson, 
on  his  death-bed,  sent  a  message  to  his  young  friend 
Scott,  now  a  thriving  lawyer,  enjoining  him  to 
attend  public  worship.  It  is,  however,  belie^fd 
that  the  Chancellor  enjoyed  a  dispensation  io  this 
respect ;  the  fundamental  tenet  of  his  religion, 
that  which  covered  all  sins  of  omission,  being  the 
stubborn  Protestantism  manifested  in  his  unde 
viating  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims. 

No  church  living  fell  vacant  during  Soott*s  year  of 
grace ;  and,  after  three  years  of  preparatory  itndr, 
spent  in  or  near  Oxford,  he  settled  in  London,  and 
was  called  to  the  Bar  on  the  9th  February,  177^ 
To  those  who  can  believe  that  there  maybe  higher 
conditions  for  an  English  lawyer  than  by  oQe 
means  or  another  to  hold  the  Great  Seals  for  sn 
unprecedented  length  of  time,  the  highest  aspect 
of  Scott's  life  must  seem  those  years  when,  in  cm- 
parative  obscurity  and  poverty,  he  was,  by  the 
most  severe  application,  qualifying  himsdf  for  bif 
profession.  His  course  of  study  distances  that  of 
the  hardest-working  law  student  we  ever  read  of. 
It  raised  him,  in  point  of  legal  knowledge,  to  th< 
veiy  summit  of  his  profession.  May  it  not  be  in- 
quired whether,  as  a  statesman^  he  did  not»  by  thi< 
complete  absorption  in  legal  studies,  lose  more  than 
he  gained  as  a  lawyer.  We  must  pause  for  a 
little  upon  that  period  of  Scott's  life  with  which 
the  general  reader  will  have  most  sympathy,  la 
reference  to  this  period,  Mr.  Twias  says:— 

As  the  time  now  approached  when  be  waste  becalW 
to  the  Bar,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  provida  hba- 
self  with  an  abode  in  London.  In  his  latter  lift,  m  b« 
was  one  day  passing  through  Cursitor  Street  with  Mr. 
Pensam,  his  secretary  of  bankrupts,  he  pomted  U  • 
house  in  that  street,  and  said,  •*  There  was  my  fc?t 
perch.  Many  a  time  have  I  run  down  fii»  Cersita 
Street  to  Fleet  Market"  (then  ocenpying  the  site  whj<& 
is  now  called  Farringdon  Street)  •**o  get  sixpeBsy- 
worth  of  sprats  for  supper,"  ....  His  health  wi* 
at  first  unequal  to  the  severe  labour  which  he  impowd 
npon  himself  after  his  marriage  :  and  his  appeaiaat* 
soon  betokened,  that  he  vras  studying  'not  wisely,  hit 
too  well."  Housed  to  reUte  that  in  1774,  whenht 
and!  Mr.  Cookson,  another  invalid,  were  retomiBg  to 
Oxford  fW)m  Newcastle,  where  they  had  been  to  toW  it 
the  general  election  for  Su-  Walter  Blactkett  aid  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley,  the  cook  of  the  Hes  aaj 
Chickens  Inn  at  Birmingham,  which  they  readied  ahwrt 
eleven  at  night,  insisted  npon  dressing  somethiof  aoi 
for  them,  saying  she  was  sure  they  would  neither  "f 
them  live  to  see  her  again.— A  medical  friend  thon^ 
it  necessary  to  remonstrate  with  Scott,  aad  eofw*  tK 
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necessity  of  some  abatement  in  his  eerere  applioation. 
**  It  is  no  matter/'  answered  he  :  ^  I  mast  either  do  as 
I  ara  now  doing,  or  starre."  Parsning  the  advioe  of 
Lord  Coke,  he  read  '^  non  multa,  sed  mnltum."  He  rose 
at  the  early  hoar  of  four  in  the  morning  :  ohserred  a 
earefui  abstinence  at  his  meals  :  and,  in  order  to  pre* 
vent  the  inrssion  of  drowsiness,  studied  at  night  with  a 
wet  towel  roand  his  head.  He  was  wont,  in  his  later 
life,  to  lecor  to  those  days  as  not  nnhappy,  though  ia- 
borioosk 

Scott  at  this  time  entertained  the  idea  of  settling 
in  his  native  town^  where,  by  means  of  his  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  local  connexions,  he  hoped 
to  obtain  considerable  employment  in  conreyanoing. 
This  did  not  take  place.  His  success  in  the  first 
jear  or  two  of  his  professional  life  was  by  no 
means  flattering.  Of  his  want  of  employment  he 
related  this  racy  anecdote  to  Mrs.  Forster: — 

''When  I  was  called  to  the  Bar,*'  said  he  to  Mrs. 
Forster, "Bessy  and  I  thought  all  our  troubles  were 
orer :  business  was  to  pour  in,  and  we  were  to  be  almost 
rich  immediately.  So  I  made  a  bargain  with  her,  that 
during  the  following  year,  all  the  money  I  should  receive 
in  the  first  eleven  months  should  be  mine,  and  whatever 
I  Bhould  get  in  the  twelfth  month  should  be  hers.  What 
a  stingy  dog  I  must  have  been  to  make  such  a  bargain  ! 
I  woold  not  have  done  so  afterwards.  But  however,  so 
it  was ;  Uiat  was  our  agreement :  and  how  do  you  think 
it  turned  out  t  In  the  twelfth  month  I  received  half  a 
guinea ;  eighteen  pence  went  fbr  fees,  and  Bessy  got 
nine  shillings  :  in  the  other  eleven  months  I  got  not  one 
shiUing." 

He  used  to  relate  that  he  had  been  called  to  the  Bar 
bat  a  day  or  two,  when,  on  coming  out  of  court  one 
morning,  he  vras  accosted  by  a  dapper-looking  attorney's 
clerk,  who  handed  him  a  motion-paper,  in  some  matter 
of  coarse,  wUch  merely  required  to  be  authenticated  by 
connsers  signature.  He  signed  the  brief,  and  the  attor- 
ney's olerk,  taking  it  back  fh)m  him,  said,  *^  A  fine  hand 
yours,  Mr.  Scott ;  an  exceedingly  fine  hand  !  It  would 
be  well  for  us.  Sir,  if  gentlemen  at  the  Bar  would  always 
take  a  little  of  yonr  pains  to  ensure  legibility.  A  beauti- 
fol  hand,  Sir  !  *'  While  he  spoke  thus,  the  eloquent 
clerk  was  fumbling,  first  in  one  pocket,  then  in  the 
other ;  till,  with  a  hurried  air,  he  said,  **  A— a— a,  I 
really  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  but  I  have  unfortunately 
left  my  purse  on  the  table  in  the  cofPee-room  opposite  ; 
pray  do  me  the  favour  to  remain  here,  and  I  will  be  back 
in  one  moment."  So  speaking,  the  clerk  vanished  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning :  ^  and  never,'*  said  Lord 
Sldon,  in  telling  the  story,  **  did  I  set  eyes  on  that  man 
»gain." 

In  the  year  in  which  he  was  called  to  the  Bar 
^ir.  Scott  lost  his  father,  whose  testamentary  dis- 
positions show  the  way  in  which  the  law  of  primo- 
gtsniture  influences  Englishmen  who  have  been  the 
founders  of  their  own  fortune.  While  the  eldest  son, 
at  that  time  the  most  prosperous  of  the  family,  re- 
ceived about  £2fi,000,  John  Scott  was  left  ^1000,  in 
addition  to  the  £2000  settled  on  him  at  his  marriage, 
and  the  two  daughters  £1500  each.  Whatever 
might  be  thought  of  such  a  settlement  in  France 
or  the  United  States,  it  would  probably  still  be  re- 
garded in  England,  by  all  except  the  parties  im- 
mediately wronged,  as  a  fatherly  and  judicious 
distribution  of  property.  That  the  portions  of  the 
dependent  daughters  amounted  to  little  more  than 
one  year's  income  of  the  property  left  to  the  eldest 
Bon  is  qiiite  in  the  spirit  of  those  aristocratic  insti- 
tntlons  which  influence  erery  class  of  English 
society. 

Business,  for  which  Mr.  Scott  otnitted  no  oppor- 
;Qnity  of  qualifying  himself,  came  by  degrees. 


We  soon  hear  of  him  as  junior  counsel  to  Dun* 
nittg,  of  whom  he  tells  a  story,  a  veinsion  of  which 
is  related  of  every  Bar  in  the  kingdom,  and  of 
every  eminent  counsel  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. If  the  honour  of  the  story,  as  we  suspect, 
does  not  belong  to  Joe  Miller^  I^rd  Eldon's  may 
be  the  true  and  original  edition  ;  nor  is  it  impro- 
bable that  in  the  hurry  of  business  a  similar  slip 
may  have  been  made  by  different  counsel.  There 
could  not  be  a  bettelr  practical  illustration  of  pro- 
fessional sincerity. 

"  I  had,  very  early  after  I  was  called  to  the  Bar,*'  says 
Lord  Eldon, "  a  brief  in  business  in  the  King's  Bench, 
as  junior  to  Mr.  Dunning.  He  began  the  argument,  and 
appeared  to  me  to  be  reasoning  very  powerfully  against 
our  client.  Waiting  till  1  was  quite  convinced  that  he 
had  mistaken  for  what  party  he  was  retained,  I  then 
touched  his  arm,  and,  upon  his  turning  his  head  towards 
me,  I  whispered  to  him  that  he  must  have  misunderstood 
for  whom  he  was  employed,  as  he  was  reasoning  against 
oUr-client.  He  gave  me  a  very  rough  and  rude  repri- 
mand for  not  having  sooner  set  him  right,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state,  that  what  he  had  addressed  to  the  court 
was  all  that  could  be  stated  against  his  client,  and  that 
he  had  put  the  case  as  unfavourably  as  possible  against 
him,  in  order  that  the  court  might  see  how  very  satis- 
factorily the  case  against  him  could  be  answered  ;  and 
accordingly,  very  powerfully  answered  what  he  had  be- 
fore stated." 

In  Lord  Eldon's  first  years  at  the  Bar  he  con- 
tinued his  habit  of  severe  study  so  unremittingly 
as  to  injure  his  health.  He  had  removed  from 
Cursitor  Street  to  a  house  in  Carey  Street,  in  which, 
besides  accommodation  for  his  family,  he  had 
business-chambers.  It  is  pleasing  at  this  stage  of 
his  progress  to  hear  of  the  struggling  young 
lawyer's  labours  being  lightened  by  the  sympathy 
and  companionship  of  his  wife,  who,  accommo- 
dating herself  to  his  hours,  would  sit  up  with  him 
silently  w«itching  his  studies.  His  health  failed  so 
much  that  Dr.  Heberden  ordered  him  to  Bath,  de- 
clining all  fees, — a  generosity  which  the  lawyer 
admired  exceedingly,  whether  he  ever  followed  the 
example  or  not.  JJrinking  the  Bath  waters  pro- 
duced a  desired  fit  of  gout^-or  what  the  cold-water 
doctors  of  our  day  would  call  a  crisis — and  restored 
his  health. 

From  the  Anecdote  Book  and  Mrs.  Forster's 
minutes  of  conversations  held  with  her  uncle,  Mr. 
Twiss  has  selected  many  amusing  scraps,  relating 
to  Lord  Eldon's  adventures  on  his  first  circuits, 
and  his  early  habits  and  associates.  Of  these  the 
following  prophecy  by  Lord  Mansfield  is  charac- 
teristic. When  Lord  Eldon  saw  The  Examiner^ 
CtMetfa  Hester,  and  other  democratic  journals 
bristling  up  around  him,  he  must  have  believed 
that  the  awful  period  foretold  by  Lord  Mansfield 
yras  about  to  arrive. 

**  When  I  was  a  very  young  man,"  said  Lord  Eldon 
to  Mrs.  Forster, "  Lord  Mansfield  used  to  hold  levees  on 
the  Sunday  evenings,  and  of  course  all  the  young  lawyers 
attended,  as  soon  as  they  had  a  gown  to  their  backs. 
Well,  I  went,  and  it  so  happened,  on  that  evening,  I  was 
the  first,  and  the  then  Duke  of  Northumberland  came 
second  ;  he  had  just  been  at  Bath,  and  he  was  expatia- 
ting upon  the  enjoyment  he  had  had  there.  '  But,'  added 
his  Grace, '  there  is  one  comfort  I  could  not  have.  I  like 
to  read  the  newspapers  at  breakfast,  and  at  Bath  the 
post  does  not  come  in  till  one  o'clock :  that  was  a  draw- 
back to  my  pleasure.' — '  So,'  said  Lord  Mansfield,'  your 
Orace  likes  the  c^mfofi  «f  reading  the  newspapers^ 
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the  oomfort  of  reading  the  newspapers! — Mark  my 
words.  You  and  I  shall  not  lire  to  see  it,  but  this 
young  gentleman,  Mr.  Scott,  may, — or  it  may  be  a  little 
latery^but,  a  little  sooner  or  later,  those  newspapers,  if 
they  go  on  as  they  now  do,  will  most  assuredly  write  the 
Dukes  of  Northnmberland  out  of  their  titles  and  pos- 
sessions, and  the  country  out  of  its  King.  Mark  my 
words,  for  this  vUl  happen.'  " 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  story  Mr.  Twis^  throws 
in  a  sop  to  modern  journalists,  who,  it  seems,  have 
greatly  improved  within  these  few  years,  and  no 
longer  menace  the  destruction  of  all  institutions. 
Indeed  it  would  be  superfluous  to  employ  two  agents 
to  effect  one  purpose,  as  Mr.  Twiss  sees  something 
like  the  entire  destruction  of  the  constitution,  not 
in  the  tone  of  the  newspapers,  nor  yet  in  the  con- 
cession of  the  Catholic  claims,  but  in  the  sweeping 
away  of  such  rotten  boroughs  as  Weobly,  which, 
by  means  of  a  Tory  patron,  first  enabled  Mr.  John 
Scott  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  Scott  at  first  practised  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench ;  but  he  fancied — and  probably  not  with- 
out foundation — ^that  Lord  Mansfield,  who  pre- 
sided in  that  Court,  entertained  some  aristocratic 
partiality  for  young  lawyers  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  School  and  Christ  Church ; 
and  accordingly  Scott  as  prudently  as  it  proved 
fortunately,  passed  over  to  the  Chancery  Court  at 
the  other  side  of  the  Hall.  But  the  tide  of  good 
fortune  did  not  set  in  all  at  once.  From  the  let- 
ters of  his  brother  to  other  members  of  the  family, 
it  would  appear  that  poor  Jack  was  often  most 
anxious,  and  almost  despairing  of  making  bread 
for  his  household  by  the  law.  This  portion  of 
Lord  Eldon's  memoirs  will  be  read  with  great  in- 
terest, and  not  without  improvement  by  all  young 
lawyers.  Mr.  Twiss  might,  with  advantage,  have, 
we  think,  suppressed  some  of  the  stale  stories  and 
pointless  jokes  of  the  Anecdote  Book — but  we  can- 
not number  among  these  the  histories  of  the  actual 
cases  which  first  drew  Scott  into  notice,  sometimes 
by  his  great  legal  knowledge,  enterprising  indus- 
try, and  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  and  not 
unfrequently  by  a  lucky  hit,  or  by  good  tact  in  the 
management  of  an  ignorant  jury.  We  might  draw 
largely  from  the  memorabilia  of  his  first  Northern 
circuits,  but  we  deem  it  sufficient  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention  to  his  adventures.  Lawyers,  old 
and  young,  seem  to  have  been  when  on  circuit  a  set 
of  roistering  fellows,  strongly  addicted  to  milk 
punch  and  bad  practical  jokes.  These  were  still 
the  days  of  High  Jinks  in  both  ends  of  the  island. 

So  slow  was  Mr.  Scott's  professional  success  that 
on  being  offered  the  Recordership  of  Newcastle  he 
took  a  residence  in  that  town  with  the  view  of 
permanently  settling  there,  but  in  the  meantime 
the  following  accident  gave  an  entirely  new  colour 
to  his  prospects.  Accident  alone  placed  good  for- 
tune in  his  way,  though  to  a  man  of  less  knowledge, 
promptitude,  and  perseverance,  the  happy  chance 
would  have  been  without  value.  He  thus  describes 
this  decisive  step  in  his  onward  progress, 

**  I  did  not  go  the  oircnit  one  year,  Mary,"  said  Lord 
Eldon  to  Mrs.  Forster,  **  because  I  could  not  afford  it ; 
1  had  borrowed  of  my  brother  for  several  circuite,  with- 
out getting  adequate  remuneration,  and  I  had  deter- 
mined to  quit  London,  because,  I  could  not  afford  to 
stay  in  it.    You  know  a  house  was  taken  for  me  at 


Newcastle.  Well  1  one  morning  about  six  o^cloek** 
(probably  on  the  14th  of  March,  1781,  the  Commits 
having  been  struck  on  the  1  Sth,)  **  Mr.  (afterwuds  Lord] 
Cunon,  and  four  or  five  gentlemen,  came  to  my  door 
and  woke  me,  and  when  I  inquired  what  they  wanted, 
they  stated  that  the  Clitheroe  election  case  wv  t» 
come  on  that  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  before  s  com- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Mr.  Cooper  bd 
written  to  say  he  was  detained  at  Oxford  by  ilbes, 
and  could  not  arrive  to  lead  the  cause,  and  thit  Mr. 
Hardinge,  the  next  counsel,  reftised  to  do  so,  bccsoae  b« 
was  not  prepared.  '  Well,  gentlemen,'  said  I,  ^  irb( 
do  you  expect  me  to  do,  that  you  are  here ! '  They  la- 
swered,  *  they  did  not  know  what  to  expect  or  to  d«, 
for  the  cause  must  come  on  at  ten  o'clock,  and  ther 
were  totaUy  unprepared,  and  had  been  recommended  t« 
me  as  a  young  and  promising  counsel.'  I  answered,'  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  can  do :  I  can  undertake  to  mik«  i 
dry  statement  of  facts,  if  that  will  content  yoa,  geDt]^ 
men,  but  more  I  eannot  do,  for  I  have  no  time  to  mtki 
myself  acquainted  with  the  law.'  They  said  thatssst 
do.  So  I  begged  they  would  go  down  stairs,  and  let 
me  get  up  as  fast  as  I  could.  Well,  I  did  state  the 
facts,  and  the  cause  went  on  for  fifteen  days.  It  foud 
me  poor  enough,  but  I  began  to  be  rich  before  it  wi« 
done  :  they  left  me  fifty  guineas  at  the  begianiog ;  Oiei 
there  were  ten  guineas  every  day,  and  fire  gaam 
every  evening  for  a  consultation — more  money  thu  I 
could  count.  But  better  still,  the  length  of  the  a&ic 
gave  me  time  to  make  myself  thoroughly  aequiskd 
with  the  law."  The  remainder  of  the  story  is  wn 
circumstantially  related  by  Mr.  Farrer,  from  Lord  D- 
don's  own  narrative  to  him,  communicated  in  the  oovix 
of  the  conversation  before  referred  to. 

"  On  the  morning  on  which  the  counsel  for  the  peti- 
tioner was  to  reply,  Hardinge  came  into  the  c^mouiife 
room,  meaning  to  reply.  I  saw  the  members  of  tae 
committee  put  their  heads  together,  and  thea  one  of 
them  said,  '  Mr.  Hardinge,  Mr.  Scott  opened  this  ea«, 
and  has  attended  it  tluoughout,  and  the  oonunisM 
think  that,  if  he  likes  to  reply,  he  ought  to  do  so.  Ur. 
Scott,  would  you  like  to  reply  t '  I  answered,  *  tbt  I 
would  do  my  best.'  I  began  my  speech  with  a  Teiyiad 
joke.  You  must  know  that  the  leading  oounsel  oo  *»be 
other  side,  Douglas,  afterwards  Lord  Gleaberrie,  bi 
made  one  of  the  longest  speeches  ever  known  hefbre  \ 
committee,  and  had  argued  that  the  borough  of  Gitl^- 
roe  was  not  a  borough  by  prescription,  for  it  hid  ft? 
origin  within  the  memory  of  man.  I  began  by  sajir;. 
*  I  will  prove  to  the  committee  by  the  best  evidence  tint 
the  borough  of  Clitheroe  is  a  borough  by  prescriptka ; 
that  it  had  its  origin  before  the  memory  of  man.  Mj 
learned  friend  will  admit  the  oommencemeot  cf  t!:.^ 
borough  was  before  the  commencement  of  his  speeeb : 
but  the  commencement  of  his  speech  is  beyond  i^ 
memory  of  man — ^therefore  the  borough  of  Clitlxr^ 
must  have  commenced  before  the  memory  of  man/  ^'* 
were  beaten  in  the  committee  by  one  vote.  After  ^'^ 
speech  Mansfield,  afterwards  Sir  James  Mansfield,  c3=- 
up  to  me  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  said  he  heard  thai  I 
was  going  to  leave  London,  but  strongly  advised  ne  p 
remain  in  London.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not ;  tha:  I 
had  taken  a  house  in  Newcastle  ;  that  I  had  an  ianev- 
ing  family ;  in  short,  that  I  was  compelled  to  qoit  L»- 
don.  Afterwards  Wilson  came  to  me,  and  pmed  z.t 
in  the  same  manner  to  remain  in  London;  addin|,vb: 
was  very  kind,  *  that  he  would  ensure  ne  £400  the  sext 
year.'  I  gave  him  the  same  answer  as  I  had  five. 
Mansfield.  However,  I  did  remain  in  London;  tf^ 
lived  to  make  Mansfield  Chief-justice  of  the  ComB « 
Pleas,  and  Wilson  a  puisne  judge.  *  I  cant  understui. 
said  Mr.  Farrer  to  Lord  Eldon,  *  why  Hardinge  reftt«j 
to  open  the  petition :  do  you  know  !  *  *  Because  br  bi^ 
not  read  his  brief,  1  suppose,'  was  the  reply." 

Lord  Eldon  characteristically  rdates  that  li^ 
failed  early  in  one  department  of  his  profes^oa ; 
his  growing  celebrity  at  the  bar  drew  to  him  mw/ 
attorneys  wanting  opinions  on  cases.  To  thfo 
despatch  was  of  more  consequence  than  d^Hl*"«- 
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tive  judgment ;  and  one  of  the  most  honest  among 

tliem  told  Mr.  Scott  tliat  they  did  not  want  opi- 
nions which  had  80  many  ^'ifa"  in  them — that 
they  spoilt  husiness.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  consti- 
tational  or  instinctive  impossibility  with  Lord  Eldon 
ever  to  form  a  rapid  and  decided  judgment,  except 
upon  the  means  necessary  to  maintain  his  party  in 
power,  and  himself  as  holder  of  the  great  seal. 
With  whatever  professions  and  protestations  such 
measures  might  be  coloured  over,  there  was  in  such 
cases  neither  difficulty  nor  hesitation. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  of 
Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  on  Lord  Thurlow  de- 
clining to  continue  chanceUor,  the  great  seal  was 
put  La  commission.  Silk  gowns  were  offered  to 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  young  lawyers,  whom 
the  new  government  perhaps  wished  to  enlist  in 
its  service ;  and,  among  others,  to  Scott,  Erskine, 
and  Pigott.  The  latter  gentlemen  were  his  juniors; 
but  from  inadvertence,  or  perhaps  from  invidious 
motives,  Scott  learned  that  they  were  to  have  pre- 
cedence of  him ;  on  which  he  sturdily  stood  up  for 
bis  rights,  declining  the  offered  honour  unless  it 
were  bestowed  in  the  proper  way.  He  carried  his 
point,  and  obtained  his  silk  gown;  though  the 
ministry,  whatever  it  may  have  angled  for,  did 
not  by  this  mark  of  respect  gain  an  adherent. 
Scott's  interests  and  prepossessions  already  inclined 
bim  to  the  other  party ;  and  he  was  early  aware  that 
an  administration  hateful  to  the  king,  and  unpo- 
pular in  the  countiy,  could  not  be  of  long  duration. 
His  politics  were  from  this  hour  determined.  He 
never  was,  in  any  proper  sense,  the  minister  of  the 
country ;  he  was  the  head,  or  rather  the  cement,  of 
a  party,  and,  what  he  loved  to  denominate  himself, 
the  *^  good  king's  servant,"  whether  that  good  king 
was  George  III.,  George  IV.,  or  William  IV.,  for 
so  far  as  eagerness  for  service  went,  he  was  equally 
devoted  to  each  of  these  sovereigns.  Though  his 
services  were  not  put  into  requisition  by  the  last, 
the  fault  was  none  of  his. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  prospects  of  the  Coalition 
Muiistry  being  desperate  from  the  first,  Mr.  Scott 
formally  enUsted  with  the  other  party,  taking  the 
bonnty  from  his  patron.  Lord  Thurlow,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Earl  of  Weymouth's  now  extinct 
borough  of  Weobly.  Mr.  Twiss  takes  care  to 
inform  the  reader  that  the  young  political  adven- 
turer stipulated  for  entire  independence  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  This  might  as  well  have 
^ti  let  alone — all  such  matters  between  Whig 
or  Tory  patrons  and  their  party  nominees  being 
^^elicately  understood.  Mr.  Scott's  first  election 
affords  an  amusing  description  of  how  things  were 
managed  in  the  good  old  times,  the  departure  of 
which  he  so  pathetically  lamented  at  the  close  of 
liis  life. 

"  When  I  got  to  Weobly,"  he  says, "  I  inquired  what 
was  the  usoal  mode  of  proceeding  there,  and  I  was  told 
that  I  WM  to  go  first  to  the  house  that  contained  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  place,  and  give  her  a  kiss.  This,  I 
thought,  was  a  very  pleasant  beginning.  I  did  so  ;  and 
then  went  to  the  different  voters.  When  I  presented 
loyself  on  the  hustings,  a  very  old  man  addressed  me, 
"Uting  that  I  was,  as  he  understood,  a  lawyer,  and 
<^ught  to  be  able  to  give  them  a  speech,  which  was  what 
they  had  not  heard  from  the  hustings  for  thirty  years  ; 
aad  he  adverted  to  what  Lord  Surrey  had  said  about 


me  at  Hereford.  I  accordingly  got  upon  a  heap  of 
stones,  and  made  them  as  good  a  speech  upon  politics  in 
general,  as  I  could,  and  it  had  either  the  merit  or  de- 
merit of  being  a  long  one.  My  audience  liked  it,  on 
account,  among  other  things,  of  its  length.  I  concluded 
by  drawing  their  attention  to  Lord  Surrey's  speech.  I 
admitted  that  I  was  unknown  to  them.  I  said  that  I 
had  explained  my  public  principles,  and  how  I  meant 
to  act  in  parliament ;  that  I  should  do  all  I  had  pro- 
mised ;  and  that,  though  then  unknown  to  them,  I 
hoped  I  should  entitle  myself  to  more  of  their  confidence 
and  regard  than  I  could  have  claimed  if,  being  the  son 
of  the  first  duke  in  England,  I  had  held  my&elf  out  as 
a  reformer  whilst  riding,  as  the  Earl  of  Surrey  rode, 
into  the  first  town  of  the  county,  drunk,  upon  a  cider 
cask,  and  talking,  in  that  state,  of  reform.  My  audience 
liked  the  speech,  and  I  ended,  as  I  had  begun,  by  kiss- 
ing the  prettiest  girl  in  the  place :  very  pleasant,  indeed. 
Lord  Surrey  had  often  been  my  client,  even  at  that 
early  period  of  my  life.  He  had  heard  of,  or  read,  my 
speech  ;  and,  when  I  met  him  afterwards  in  town,  he 
good-humouredly  said, '  I  have  had  enough  of  meddling 
¥rith  you  ;  I  shall  trouble  you  no  more.'  ** 

Of  this  visit  to  Weobly  the  Anecdote  Book  further 
relates  what  follows  : — 

**  I  lodged  at  the  vicar's,  Mr.  Bridge's.  He  had  a 
daughter,  a  young  child,  and  he  said  to  me, '  Who  knows 
but  yon  may  come  to  be  chanceUor.  As  my  girl  can 
probably  marry  nobody  but  a  clergyman,  promise  me 
you  will  give  her  husband  a  living  when  you  have  the 
Seals.'  I  said, '  Mr.  Bridge,  my  promise  is  not  worth 
half  a  crown,  but  you  may  have  my  promise.'  " 

Miss  Bridge  lived  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  this 
promise,  which  the  Chancellor  honourably  redeem- 
ed ;  though  no  doubt  with  an  eye  to  the  interests 
of  the  bountiful  mother  who  bestows  so  many  good 
gifts  00  her  dutiful  sons. 

The  Anecdote  Book  gives  a  pleasant  story  which 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  sincerity  and  good  na- 
ture of  Lord  North,  who  never  said  any  thing  about 
his  conscience  or  lofty  sense  of  duty. 

"  On  some  occasion  Lord  North  had  made  himself  a 
party,  at  the  prince's  desire,  to  reconcile  the  king  and 
the  prince,  relative  to  some  matter  which  had  caused 
some  uneasy  feelings  between  them.  Lord  North  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  called  upon  the  prince  to  inform  him  of 
that,  and  addressed  him  to  this  effect :  '  Now  let  me 
beseech  your  royal  highness  in  future  to  conduct  your- 
self differently.  Do  so  on  all  accounts :  do  so  for  your 
own  sake  ;  do  so  for  your  excellent  father's  sake  ;  do  so 
for  the  sake  of  that  good  natured  man  Lord  North,  and 
don't  oblige  him  again  to  tell  the  king,  your  good 
father,  so  many  lies  as  he  has  been  obliged  to  tell  him 
this  morning.' " 

In  a  few  years  the  Pitt  government  had  so  well 
proved  the  metal  of  their  man  that,  on  a  vacancy 
occurring,  Mr.  Scott  was  appointed  Solicitor-gene- 
ral, and  knighted,  an  honour  or  infliction  as  it 
happens  to  be  regarded,  against  which  he  enter- 
tained an  affected  horror.  Of  this  unwelcome  dis- 
tinction he  thus  writes  to  his  brother  :— 

"  Dear  Harry, — I  kissed  the  king's  hand  yesterday  as 
solicitor-general.  The  king,  in  spite  of  my  teeth,  laid 
his  sword  upon  my  shoulder,  and  bid  Sir  John  arise.  At 
this  last  instance  of  his  royal  favour,  I  have  been  mnch 
disconcerted ;  but  I  cannot  help  myself,  so  I  sing, 

•  Obo,  the  delight 

To  be  a  gallant  knight ! ' 

I  was  completely  taken  in,  having  no  idea  that  the  king 
had  any  such  intention.  My  wife  is  persecuted  with  her 
new  title,  and  we  laugh  at  her  from  morning  till  even- 
ing. Be  so  good  as,  vrith  my  best  love,  to  conminnicate 
this  intelligence  to  my  brother  and  sisters.  Bessy  joins 
in  affection  to  your  vrife  and  Mary ;  and  I  am, 

«*  Yours  faithftiUy,  J.  Soorr." 
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Shortly  after  Sir  John  Soott  came  into  office  the 
first  mental  indisposition  of  the  king  gave  rise  to 
the  memorable  struggle  of  the  Regency  question. 
He  proved  an  able  and  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
administration ;  and  by  his  services  at  this  time 
first  obtained  that  personal  favour  from  most  of 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  which  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  throughout  life.  Pitt,  as  regards 
the  king  and  court,  was  a  tolerably  indepen- 
dent minister;  while  Sir  John  Scott,  a  sort  of 
Bailie  Macwheeble,  at  once  lawyer,  agent,  and 
zealous  humble  friend,  was  cherished  according  to 
these  deserts.  We  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Lady 
Eldon,  that  one  of  the  king's  first  acts  after  his 
recovery  was,  to  send  for  her  husband  to  Windsor 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  thanking  him  *•  for  the 
affectionate  fidelity  with  which  he  adhered  to  him 
when  so  many  had  deserted  him  in  his  malady." 

In  1793,  Sir  John  Scott  succeeded  Sir  Archibald 
Macdonald  as  Attorney-general.  No  one  that  ever 
held  that  office  could  be  more  zealous  in  the  prose- 
cution of  all  manner  of  real  or  constructive  political 
ofienoes,  which,  of  whatever  nature,  with  him  infer* 
red  the  pains  and  penalties  of  High  Treason.  This, 
too,  was  the  distinguished  era  of  unconstitutional 
legislative  measures.  The  new  Attorney-general 
was  an  adept  at  all  manner  of  Traitorous-Correspon- 
dence bills,  Traitorous-Attempt  and  Traitorous- 
Practice  bills.  The  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  more 
frequently  suspended  than  in  force.  This  to  con- 
stitutional freedom  was  the  most  threatening  pe- 
riod in  our  recent  history ;  and  Sir  John  Scot^  if  not 
the  prime  mover,  was  the  most  active  and  zealous 
agent  in  the  subversion  of  the  bulwarks  of  civil 
liberty.  The  times,  without  doubt,  were  troubled ; 
but  Mr.Twiss  writes  of  them  more  like  an  alarmist 
of  1794  than  a  reflective  man  looking  back  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  1844.  The  epoch  of  the 
trials  of  Hai^y  and  Home  Tooke  had  arrived. 
The  experiment,  successfully  made  in  Scotland 
with  Muir  and  Palmer,*  gave  the  Attorney-general 
courage  to  proceed  still  farther  than  in  that  coun- 
try, and  to  institute  proceedings  which  might  have 
oonsigned  men  to  the  block  for  the  expression  of 
opinions  now  become  common  as  household  words. 
This  sanguinary  and  unconstitutional  attempt  was 
fortunately  baffled.  Corrupt  as  the  government 
was,  and  cruel  as,  for  a  season,  alarm  had  made  it, 
there  was  still  a  sound  portion  in  the  national 
hearty  to  which  the  genius  of  Erskine  did  not  ap- 
peal in  vain.  Liberty  triumphed;  and  the  At- 
torney-general was  signally  discomfited  and  mor- 
tified, both  as  a  politician  and  a  lawyer.  Mr. 
Twiss,  who  regrets  this,  lamely  attempts  to  defend 
the  policy  of  his  hero,  coolly  passing  over  the  enor- 
mity of  chaiging  a  number  of  fellow-creatures  with 
high  treason,  an  attempt  which  happily  failed,  in- 
stead of  prosecuting  them  for  misdemeanour  or  sedi- 
tion. The  Anecdote  Book,  so  far  as  we  see,  contains 
no  expression  of  thankfulness  that  the  blood  of 
Home  Tooke  and  Hardy,  and  the  immolation  of 


liberty  through  these  victims,  did  not  lie  on  the  sod 
of  the  Attorney-general. 

The  mingled  self-delusion  and  baxefioed  hypo- 
crisy, so  characteristic  of  Lord  EldoD,  broke 
strongly  forth  in  the  course  of  these  triids.  Hii 
hjTpocrisy,  indeed,  verged  on  the  kind  which  most 
excite  disgust  and  indignation,  if  it  did  not,  by  i 
sort  of  half-witted,  ostrich-like  nmplicity,  irresis- 
tibly provoke  laughter.  The  high-flown  monl 
pretensions  of  the  Chancellor,  his  everlastmg  ud 
paramount  sense  of  duty,  are  exactly  on  a  pir  with 
the  professions  of  piety  g£  the  most  canting  of  tb« 
Roundheads.  It  is  marveUons,  that  so  shrewd  & 
man  did  not  renounce  this  species  of  afiectstiM. 
Part  of  it,  no  doubt,  was  ealculaUon,  and  in  part 
he  was  his  own  dnpe. 

The  memoir  contains  a  pretty  fnxr  description  d 
the  progress  of  these  trials.  The  hissed  ibJ 
hooted  Attorney-general  must  have  been  heartily 
tired  of  them  long  before  they  cloeed.  The  fol- 
lowing aoconnt  of  the  result  of  the  first  trial,  b 
said  to  he  given  on  his  own  authority,  though  thit 
appears  questionable.  It  appeared  in  the  Law 
Magajsine. 

**  The  jury  retired  io  deliberate.  ITpon  their  ntct 
their  names  were  called  over.  I  nev«r  shall  forget  tbt 
awful  moment.  '  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,'  said  the  Cltd 
of  Arraigns,  *  are  yon  agreed  in  year  vwdiel  t  ^'hx 
say  vou  t  Is  Thomas  Hardy  goilty  of  the  hich  ttws^ 
of  which  he  stands  indicted,  or  is  he  not  gnilty  V—*  ^^^ 
guilty,'  in  an  audible  tone,  was  the  answer.  It  wss  rv- 
ceived  in  eonrt  silently,  and  without  noise)  all  wu  itill; 
but  the  shout  of  the  people  was  heard  down  the  wbik 
street  The  door  of  the  jury-box  was  opened  for  tkt 
jurymen  to  retire :  the  crowd  separated  Ibr  tbemjis  tbe 
sayiourg  of  their  country.'* 

We  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  candour  of 
Mr.  Twiss  in  including  what  follows  in  his  life  of 
Lord  Eldon ;  nor  is  ttds  the  only  instance  of  \k 
sort. 

In  commencing  his  general  renly  upon  the  wboU  ca«. 
(in  the  trial  of  Home  Tooke,]  the  AtUunfij-g^^ 
made  some  allusion  to  his  own  feelings  and  his  own  if* 
sponsibility : — 

'*'  I  here  declare,"  said  he,  ^  that  not  one  step  weeU 
I  take  in  this  pioseoution  repugnant  to  the  dictatci  ff 
m^  own  judgment,  exercised  acoording  to  what  aj  cea- 
science  prescribes  to  that  judgment,  not  for  all  wbicb 
this  world  has  to  give  me.  Gentlemen,  why  ahonlJ  I  ^ 
You  will  allow  me  to  say,  after  all  that  has  passed,  tbi 
I  have  no  desire  with  respect  to  myself  In  this  caeait 
but  that  my  name  should  go  down  to  peeteriiy  wiU 
credit.  I  cannot  but  remember  tkU  is  aa  inftereet  wsa 
dear  to  me.  Upon  no  other  acoount  my  name  will  be 
transmitted  to  posterity :  with  these  proceedisgs  :t 
must  be  transmitted.  That  name,  gentlemen,  cawoi  f9 
down  to  that  posterity,  without  its  being  understood  kj 
posterity  what  have  been  my  actions  in  this  case.  Api 
when  I  am  laid  in  my  grave,  after  the  interral  cf  ^ 
that  yet  remains  for  me,  my  children,  I  hope  and  tra< 
will  be  able  to  say  of  their  father,  that  he  endeaTOoic^ 
to  leave  them  an  inheritance,  by  attempting  to  e^* 
them  an  example  of  public  probity,  dearer  to  them  tba 
any  acquisition  or  any  honour  that  this  coantry  eeeii 
have  given  the  living  father  to  transmit  to  them." 

'<  At  this  period,"  says  the  Uw  Magasne» «  Sir  Job 
Seottshed  tears;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  «>««, Mf- 


*  It  is  vorthy  of  notice  that  as  this  aheet  passes  through  the  press,  the  citixeas  of  Edinburgh  are  abost  b^yiqg,  oe  t^  * 
magniiicent  Calton  Hill,  the  foundation-stone  of  a  monument  to  the  memoxy  of  Messrs.  Muir,  Palmer,  Gemld,  and  the  ct^ ' 
victims  of  the  state  prosecutions  of  1793,  1794.  For  the  erection  of  this  monument  snhscriptions  have  been  iecei%«l  tr>'B 
the  leading  Whig  noblemen,  members  of  parliament,  and  individuals  of  all  parties — save  one.    The  (act  is  enon^  ^  baW 


Lord  Eldon  weep  in  the  shsdcs.    He  not  only  vindicated  the  principle  of  judses  having  a  diseretioaaiy  poorer  to  sws^^  ^-^ 
amount  of  punishment  fer  political  oflfonces,  but  the  shameful  stretch  of  it  on  this  oceation. 
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Solicitor-general  was  seen  to  weep  in  sympathy  with 
the  emotion  of  his  friend. — *  Just  look  at  Mitford/  was 
the  remark  of  a  neighbour  to  Home  Tooke ;  '  what  on 
earth  is  he  crying  for !' — '  At  the  thought  of  the  little 
inheritance,'  retorted  Tooke,  '  that  poor  Soott  is  likely 
to  leave  his  ehildren.'  Enoonraged  by  the  snooess  of 
this  lally,  and  the  scarcely  suppressed  merriment  of  those 
Fithin  hearing,  the  aocnsed  soon  contriTed  to  fasten  a 
pqblio  interruption  on  his  accuser." 

This  is  not  the  iirst  ocoaaion  on  which  Mr.  Soott 
Iiad  appealed  to  posterity,  and  taken  Heaven  as 
the  witness  of  his  purity  of  motiye.  He  let  out 
from  the  first  in  this  highly  moral  strain.  In- 
deed, he  had  not  been  long  in  Parliament,  nor 
looked  upon  as  the  legal  prop  and  special  pleader 
of  the  goyemment,  when,  by  a  happy  intuition, 
Mr.  Francis — ^afterwards  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and 
imagined  author  of  the  **  Letters  of  Junius  "--^not 
only  apprehended  the  general  scope  of  his  charac- 
ter as  a  speaker  in  the  House,  but  also  those  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguished  him  throughout  his 
whole  career.  Under  some  extraordinary  hallu- 
eination,  or,  as  Mr.  Twiss  imagines,  the  temptation 
of  imitating  the  brilliancy  and  wit  of  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  on  his  first  ambitious  appearance,  de- 
livered the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  disjointed 
rigfmarole  that  had  ever  astounded  the  ears  of  the 
UoQse.  Though  mortified  from  failing  in  the  as- 
auraed  part  of  a  Burke  or  Sheridan,  his  good  sense 
led  him  to  correct  the  blunder ;  and  his  next  ap- 
pearance was  in  the  part  which  he  supported 
through  life,  and  which  drew  forth  the  remarkable 
—may  we  not  say,  so  far  as  regards  Mr.  Scott's 
individualities,  the  prophetic  ?—- reply  of  Mr. 
Francis.  The  occasion  was  on  Mr.  Scott's  stre- 
nuous defence  of  the  East  India  Declaratory  Bill, 
which  he  had  induced  Mr.  Pitt  to  bring  in.  After 
some  general  remarks,  Mr.  Francis  said — 

It  was  not  a  legal  but  a  legislative  question :  and  it 
w»  absurd  for  Parliament  to  ask  of  lawyers  what  it 
meant  by  its  own  aet  and  deed.  ^  In  this  House,  to  be 
feure,**  continued  Mr.  Francis,  **  we  have  every  assist- 
uce  that  learning  and  practice  can  afford.  We  have  a 
learned  person,  (Mr.  John  Scott)  among  us,  who  is  uni- 
veTsally  acknowledged  to  be  the  great  luminary  of  the 
hw,  whose  opinions  are  oraoles,  to  whose  skill  and  autho- 
nty  all  his  own  profession  look  up  with  reverenoe  and 
aomement.  Well,  sir,  what  information  have  we  gained 
from  that  most  eminent  person  I  I  will  not  attempt  to 
follow  or  repeat  so  long,  and,  as  I  have  been  told,  so  in- 
SCfiions  an  argument.  Ingenuity,  it  seems,  is  the  qua- 
lity whieh  is  chiefly  wanted  and  relied  on,  on  the  pre- 
«»t  occasion.  But  I  well  remember  the  course  of  it. 
The  first  half  hour  of  his  speech,  at  least,  was  dedicated 
to  himself.  He  told  us  who  he  was  ;  he  explained  to 
™»i  very  distinctly,  the  whole  of  his  moral  character, 
whieh  1  think  was  not  immediately  in  question;  and  as- 
und  the  House  that  his  integrity  was  the  thing  on 
which  he  valued  himself  most,  and  which  we  might  with 
perfect  security  rely  on.  Of  his  learning,  I  confess  he 
spoke  with  more  than  moderation, — with  excessive  hu- 
isility.  He  almost  stultified  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
Pmng  bis  integrity.  For  the  sake  of  his  morality,  he 
sba&doned  his  learning ;  and  seemed  to  dread  the  con- 
cmsions  that  might  be  drawn  from  an  overrated  opinion 
of  his  excessive  skill  and  cunning  in  his  profession.  In 
n»y  mind,  sir,  there  was  no  occasion  for  this  extraordi- 
oary  parade.  The  learned  gentleman's  reputation  in 
Pnvate  life,  I  believe,  is  nnimpeached.  What  we  wanted, 
what  we  expected  of  him,  was  his  learning,  not  his  oha- 
'*cje'-  At  last,  however,  he  proceeded  to  the  subject 
ox  debate.  Here  we  were  all  in  profound  silence:  at- 
tention held  us  mute.    Did  he  answer  your  expectation! 


Did  yon  perfectly  understand  him  t  Did  he  perfeotly 
understand  himself !  I  doubt  it  much.  If  he  had  un- 
derstood, he  could  have  explained  himself  to  the  mean- 
est capacity.  If  you  had  distinctly  understood  him, 
you  might  distinctly  remember  what  he  said.  Now, 
setting  aside  the  adept,  (I  mean  his  own  profession  ;) 
setting  aside  those  who  have  been  initiated  in  the 
mysteries,  is  there  a  man  here  who  can  remember, 
and  is  able  to  state,  the  learned  gentleman's  argument  1 
— I  believe  not.  For  my  own  part,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  listen  with  more  attention  than  I  did, 
I  confess  I  soon  lost  sight  of  him.  At  first,  indeed,  he 
trifled  with  the  subject,  in  a  manner  that  was  intelligible 
at  least,  perhaps  dexterous,  though  not  conolosive.  He 
argued  some  little  eoUatersi  points  with  a  good  deal  of 
artifice:  he  made  many  subtle  argumentative  distinc- 
tions ;  he  tried,  at  least,  to  involve  us  in  nice  logical 
difficulties,  and  to  drive  us  ad  aUmrdumf  by  what  he 
called  unavoidable  inference,  from  false  premises.  In 
short,  he  attacked  or  defended  some  of  the  outposts  of 
the  question,  vrith  what  I  suppose  is  held  to  be  great  ' 
ability  in  Westminster  Hall.  He  skirmished  well  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  main  body  of  the  subject.  All 
this  I  acknowledge.  But  when  he  came  at  last  to  the 
grand  point,  at  whieh  we  had  waited  for  him  so  long, 
at  which  we  had  impatiently  expected  the  predominant 
light  of  his  superior  learning,  the  decision  of  the  oracle, 
did  he  resolve  your  doubts  1  Did  he  untie,  or  did  he 
cat  the  Gordian  knot  t  Did  he  prove  to  yon  in  that 
frank,  plain,  popular  way,  in  which  he  ought  to  have 
addressed  this  popular  assembly,  and  which  he  would 
have  done  if  he  had  been  sure  of  his  ground  ;  did  be 
demonstrate  to  you  that  the  act  of  1784,  clearly  and 
eridently,  or  even  by  unavoidable  construction,  gave 
the  power  declared  by  the  present  bill  I  Sir,  he  did  no 
such  thing.  If  he  did,  let  us  hear  it  onoe  more.  He 
who  understands  can  remember.  He  who  remembers 
can  repeat.  I  defy  any  man  living,  not  a  lawyer,  to 
recite  even  the  substance  of  that  part  of  his  argument. 
The  truth  is,  he  left  the  main  question  exactly  where  he 
found  it." 

The  Attorney-general,  who  had  so  long  sat  for 
the  borough  of  Weobly,  was  in  1796  returned  for 
Boroughbridge  in  Yorkshire,  having  for  his  eol* 
league  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  His  next  great  step 
was  being  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  on  which  occasion  he  was  called  to  the 
House  of  Peers  by  the  title  of  Baron  Eldon. 

The  only  innovation  ever  attempted  by  Lord  El- 
don was  to  get  rid  of  his  official  wig ;  but  here  his 
gracious  master  happily  maintained  the  balance  of 
the  constitution.  "  No,  no,"  said  George  III. 
when  applied  to ;  '^  I  wUl  have  no  innovations  in 
my  time."  And  the  favourite  minister  was  com* 
polled  to  submit  to  the  infliction.  It  has  been  ge* 
nerally  acknowledged,  that  while  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  Lord  Eldon  made  an  excellent 
judge.  It  would,  as  we  think,  have  been  as  for- 
tunate for  his  permanent  reputation  as  for  his 
country,  that  this  court,  in  which  he  remained  less 
than  two  years,  had  been  his  resting  place.  Lord 
Eldon's  first  appearance  in  the  House  of  Peers  was 
as  a  strenuous  supporter  of  another  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  zeal  of  Lord  Eldon 
for  the  constitution,  or  rather  for  the  interests  of 
his  party,  which  were  identical  with  his  own,  never 
betri^ed  him  into  any  pecuniary  sacrifice.  There 
was  a  prospect  of  obtaining  the  representation  of 
the  county  of  Durham  for  his  eldest  son,  though 
at  the  risk  of  considerable  expense,  first  to  gain, 
and  next  to  retain  the  seat,  which  was  not  to  be 
obtained  without  a  severe  contest.  In  the  follow- 
ing very  sensible  letter,  addressed  to  his  brother 
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Sir  William  Scott,  his  lordship  shows  that  the 
play  was  not  worth  the  pay. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Sir  William  5fco«.— (Extract.) 
Not  dated, 
but  probably  written  in  1800. 
'^  Dear  Brother,—!  have  had  a  letter  from  Bnrdon. 
He  assigns  no  reason  but  a  love  of  retirement.    He  adds 
only,  what  surprises  me,  but  what  is,  in  effect  this  :  that 
his  support  of  the  Treason  and  Sedition  bills,  and  the 
stronger  measures  of  gOYemment,  have  created  him  bit- 
ter, fierce,  and  unrelenting  enemies,  in  a  county  in  which 
he  seems  to  say  and  to  think  all  good  men  are  incon- 
ceirably  timid.    Sir  H.  Vane  Tempest,  I  understand, 
has  offered  himself,  and  bids  defiance  to  competitors. 
Mowbray,  the  great  land-agent  of  the  county,  has  called 
upon  me  :  he  says  he  is  sure  the  thing  would  do.    San- 
derson of  Sunderland  has  written  to  me  to  say  that 
three-fourths  of  the  Sunderland  freeholders  are  divided  ; 
but  to  this  there  is  an  objection,  like  poor  Edmund 
'  Burke's  to  modem  revolutions — the  working  begins  with 
the  lowest  instead  of  the  highest.    One  great  objection 
to  the  proposition  must  be  of  this  sort,  from  the  nature 
of  things.    I  am  necossarily  a  new  man  in  the  county, 
because  I  am  so  everywhere;  the  property  nothing;  of- 
ficiiU  reputation  worth  nothing  in  the  eye  of  a  country 
squire  or  a  county  lord.    The  weight  of  great  men, 
therefore,  must  be  on  the  other  side.    But  if  it  was 
otherwise,  I  do  not  descry  anything  prudent  in  engaging 
in  such  a  business.    Sir  John  Eden,  with  a  better  for- 
tune in  his  family  than  I  have,  has  been  taught  by  ex- 
perience, that,  with  only  such  a  fortune,  a  man  has  more 
reason  to  rejoice  when  he  can  slip  away  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  county,  than  when  he  is  placed  in  it. 
Here  we  must  begin  with  a  contest ;  and,  if  not,  there 
is  no  security  against  it  in  future,  and  no  retreating 
from  it  when  it  comes.    An  immediate  expenditure  of 
£15,000  or  £16,000  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  gross 
iignry  to  John.    It  would  break  up  all  that  I  have  been 
projecting  to  render  peerage  to  him  a  tolerable  evil. 
Besides  this,  a  man  ought  to  have  a  certainly  continuous 
income,  very  large  indeed,  who  can  have  a  son,  in  his 
lifetime,  living  as  the  member  of  a  county.    I  don't 
know  what  allowance  would  be  equal  to  such  a  station 
in  modem  times.    I  pay  now,  to  and  for  John,  about 
£1000  a-year ;  that  is,  £800  to  himself,  £80  as  his  in- 
come-tax, and  the  rest  for  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Attending  to  the  purposes  which  this  seems  to  answer, 
four  times  that  sum  would  not  do ;  and  I  could  do  no- 
thing so  unjust  to  him,  as  to  engage,  at  all  events,  for  a 
system  of  expense,  the  whole  weight  of  which,  in  justice 
to  the  rest  of  my  family,  must  eventually  fall  upon  him. 
And  for  what  is  the  present  expense  of  a  contest,  and 
the  expense  of  such  a  system,  to  be  Incurred  1    That  any 
younger  son  of  mine  should  ever  have  such  a  seat  is  out 
of  all  probability.    I  have  no  right  to  reckon  upon  seven 
years'  existence.    Is  it  to  be  incurred  for  a  seat  for  those 
few  years  I    Suppose  Providence  continues  me  here 
longer,  what  security  is  there  against  a  second  contest ! 
or  rather  is  there  not  a  certainty  of  it  f    The  thing  will 
never  do.    I  hope  to  hear  no  more  of  it.    But  I  hope, 
more  anxiously,  that  nobody  will  suggest  it  to  John. 
Don't  imagine  by  this  that  I  imagine  you  would,  in  a 
grave  matter  of  this  sort,  unless  you  and  I  were  agreed 
upon  it  previously.    But  there  are  foolish  and  meddling 
people,  who  are  too  apt  to  talk  upon  interesting  subjects. 
I  can't  wish  you  better,  than  by  wishing  that  Grod  may 
preserve  you  to  see  your  son  twenty-six,  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  should  give  you  no  more  uneasiness  than 
John  has  given  me.    But,  if  we  both  live  to  that  period, 
I  will  ask  you  whether  nine-tenths  of  the  little  uneasi- 
ness you  will  have  had,  have  not  proceeded  from  the 
tattle  which  strangers  to  you  and  your  circumstances 
hold  to  him  who  ought  to  know  nothing  of  them  but 
from  yourself.    Yod  see  I  am  writing  in  affectionate 
confidence.    I  am  growing  grave,  however,  and  that's 
not  right  towards  you  at  ^uthampton.    I  close  this 
part  of  the  letter,  therefore,  by  saying,  that  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  John  has  been  again  plagued  with  his  asth- 
matic complaint ;  but  he  is  ^tter,  thank  God. 


^  In  oonfidenoe,  my  opinion  is,  that  we  are  as  likclj  to 
have  invasion  as  peace." 

Mr.  Pitt's  retirement  from  office,  in  consequenc? 
of  the  king's  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  and  the  formation  of  the  Addington  admi< 
nistration,  paved  the  way  for  Lord  Eldon's  re- 
ceiving the  Great  Seals,  which  he  did, — as  he  de- 
lights to  tell, — ^as  the  King's  Chancellor,  receiyin^ 
the  appointment  rather  by  personal  favour  of  hii 
majesty,  than  in  the  ordinary  constitational  way. 

In  his  Anecdote  Book,  he  thus  expresses  bimssif  » 
the  same  point : — 

*'  Upon  the  duty  of  a  subject  to  obey  the  eomnundstf 
the  King  as  to  accepting  office,  I  have  some  notions  that 
I  believe  are  much  out  of  fashion.  In  the  year  180!,  I 
became  Chancellor,  upon  the  formation  of  Mr.  Addisf- 
ton's  administration.  I  have  mentioned  the  fiut  as  to  ay 
undertaking  to  his  Mi^esty  in  1799,  with  respect  to  the 
Chancellorship,  that  it  may  be  known  to  my  iamilj  tbt 
I  was  indebted  for  that  office  to  the  King  himself,  ud 
not,  as  some  supposed,  to  Mr.  Addington,  and  as  some  ef 
Mr.  Addington's  friends  supposed ;  although  it  is  hit 
justice  to  him  to  add,  that  he  so  conducted  himself,  ii 
forming  his  administration,  with  respect  to  me,  thai  mj 
feelings  towards  him  were  the  same  as  if  he  had  beea 
the  instrument  by  whom  the  King  was  prevailed  opoa 
to  promote  me  to  the  office." 

More  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  he  said  to  Uis. 
Forster — 

^  I  do  not  know  what  made  Greorge  III.  so  food  «f 
me ;  but  he  troa  fond  of  me.  Did  I  ever  tell  yon  th^ 
manner  in  which  he  gave  me  the  Seals  !  When  I  vest 
to  him,  he  had  his  coat  buttoned  thus,  (one  or  two  but- 
tons fastened  at  the  lower  part,)  and  patting  his  n|ght 
hand  within,  he  drew  them  out  fh>m  the  left  side,  sajiii{i 
'  I  give  them  to  you  from  my  heart.' " 

These  vivacious  special  marks  of  kindness  which 
accompanied  the  royal  gift,  are  ascribed  bv  Mr. 
Twiss,  with  some  show  of  probability,  to  incipient 
aberration  of  the  royal  mind.  Althongh  the  no- 
mination of  the  great  officers  of  state  were  the  un- 
controlled prerogative  of  the  king  of  England,  and 
not  the  duty  of  the  responsible  minister  whom  be 
chooses  to  form  an  administration,  Geoi^  III.  wa» 
not  in  a  mental  condition  to  select  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. But,  in  all  states  of  mind.  Lord  Eldon  pos- 
sessed those  qualities  which  better  adapted  him  t^ 
the  taste  of  his  master,  than  either  Thnrlov. 
Loughborough,  or  any  other  individual.  He  made- 
many  of  those  customary  expressions  of  regret  at 
resigning  his  judgeship  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
which  the  reader  may  either  despise  or  laugh  st, 
as  best  suits  his  humour.  For  the  necessity  of  if- 
signing,  he  pleads  a  promise  given  to  the  kin:, 
tliat  he  would  he  his  Chancellor,  and  confesses,  a^ 
we  have  seen,  to  holding  opinions  as  to  the  kinf  > 
right  to  confer  such  offices,  and  exact  such  piv- 
mises,  which  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  consti- 
tutional principles.  In  point  of  fact,  he  did  not 
resign  the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  for  a  considerable  time,  nor  until 
he  had  made  himself  perfectly  sure  that  the  Sesl^ 
could  not  be  wrested  from  him  by  another  chaiir? 
of  administration. 

During  the  weak  and  unpopular  administnii^* 
of  Addington,  the  Chancellor  held  the  even  te&i-r 
of  his  way.  Mr.  Twiss  records,  that  "  To  no  one 
individual,  so  eminently  as  to  Lord  Eldon,  ^^ 
owing  the  long  and  succc^ul  resistance  maintaic^^l 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  daims.    In  his  deli- 
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berate  and  solemn  judgment,  the  concession  of 
tliem  was  fraught  with  danger  to  the  State  and  to 
the  Church."  We  fully  accord  to  Lord  Eldon  the 
honour  here  claimed  for  him.  He  opposed  the 
rights  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  until,  as  we  are  wo- 
fully  experienciDg,  concession,  with  much  of  its 
healing  virtue,  had  lost  all  its  grace. 

Notwithstanding  the  King's  disinclination  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  which  ahout  this  time  was  almost  as 
violent  as  his  hatred  of  Fox,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible longer  to  maintain  his  favourite  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Twiss  ought  to  have  coupled  the 
Chancellor  with  Mr.  Addington  in  the  following 
explanatory  passage.  The  Chancellor  was  at  this 
time  the  more  useful  of  the  two  in  concealing  the 
infirmities  of  temper,  if  not  the  positive  mental 
alienation  of  the  King.  Lord  Eldon  was  a  busy 
intriguer  in  subservience  to  the  Court ;  and  was 
directly  charged  by  Mr.  Pitt  with  influencing  the 
royal  mind,  or  assuming  unconstitutional  power, 
a  cliarge  which  he  indignantly  denied  ;  though  his 
denial  does  not  altogether  disprove  what  was  then 
the  universal  opinion.     Mr.  Twiss  says : — 

3Ir.  Pitt's  return  to  power  was  far  from  being  per- 
sonally desired  by  his  majesty,  who  seems  to  have  sub- 
mitted to  it  only  as  matter  of  necessity.  The  royal  ear,for 
fioffle  time  accustomed  to  the  mild  and  deferential  key  of 
Mr.  Addington,  was  somewhat  painfully  startled  by  the 
loflier  tone  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  under  the  irritation  of  an 
illaess  not  yet  completely  dissipated,  this  comparative 
dissatisfaction  was  more  'han  usually  excited.  A  note 
from  the  king,  animadverting  upon  the  enclosure  in  Mr. 
Pitt's  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  of  2d  May,  will  show 
how  unwillingly  bis  m^esty  contemplated  the  re-instate- 
ment  of  its  author. 

Kimf  George  Til.  to  Lord  Eldon, 
"  Queen's  Palace, 
'^  May  5th,  1804,  19  minutes  past  6  p.m. 
"  The  King  is  much  pleased  with  k%$  excellent  Chan- 
cellor's note  :  he  doubts  much  whether  Mr.  Pitt  will, 
after  weighing  the  contents  of  the  paper  delivered  this 
day  to  him  by  Lord  Eldon,  choose  to  have  a  personal  in- 
ttrriew  with  his  Majesty  ;  but  whether  he  will  not 
nther  prepare  another  essay,  containing  as  many  empty 
irords  and  little  information  as  the  one  he  had  before 
traiumitted. 

''His  Majesty  will,  with  great  pleasure,  receive  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to-morrow  between  ten  and  eleven,  the 
time  he  himself  has  proposed. 

"George  R."      I 
Coming  in  himself,  it  was  Pitt's  desire,  at  this  I 


critical  period,  to  form  a  strong  and  broad -based 
government,  which  should  include  Fox  and  the 
Grenville  party  ;  but  this  was  prevented  by  those 
obstinate  personal  animosities  of  the  King,  in 
which  he  was  apparently  encouraged  by  his 
courtly  Chancellor.  Nor  was  Pitt  sufficiently  high 
minded  to  follow  the  example  of  Lord  Grenville 
and  his  friends,  who  refused  to  form  part  of  a 
government  upon  what  Lord  Grenville  correctly 
termed  *'a  principle  of  exclusion."  Had  Pitt 
shown  equal  spirit  and  patriotbm,  and  left  the 
King  to  his  deferential  Premier  and  *' excellent 
Chancellor,"  how  different  might  the  results  have 
been,  both  to  the  country  and  to  Mr.  Pitt  himself, 
whose  death  was  certainly  accelerated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed.  The  prema- 
ture death  of  Mr.  Pitt  put  an  end  to  this  weak  and 
discordant  administration,  and  brought  in  the  go- 
vernment known  by  the  nick-name  of  "  All  the 
Talents,''  which  afforded  Lord  Eldon  an  opportu- 
nity to  seek  the  retirement  for  which  he  had  al- 
ways professed  so  strong  an  inclination,  though 
he  had  never  hitherto  been  able  to  attain  it.  Ue 
took  a  pathetic  leave  of  the  Chancery  Bar. 

Lord  £ldon,  about  this  time,  suffered  a  severe 
domestic  calamity,  in  the  rather  sudden  death  of 
his  eldest  son,  who  died  a  very  short  time  before 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  but  a  very  few  days  after  the  birth 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Eldon. 

On  more  intimate  acquaintance,  Mr.  Fox  proved 
less  personally  obnoxious  to  the  king  than  his  ma- 
jesty had  anticipated ;  and  but  for  his  death,  the 
reign  of  the  Talents  might  for  some  time  have  been 
protracted. 

Each  change  of  Administration  since  1801,  had  been 
unpleasing  to  the  King  ;  but  upon  further  acquaintance, 
his  prejudice  against  Mr.  Fox  became  much  abated. 
Some  time  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  Ministr}', 
the  King  said  it  was  but  just  to  acknowledge,  that  Mr. 
Fox,  though  certainly  forced  upon  him,  had  never  pre- 
sumed upon  that  circumstance  to  treat  his  sovereign 
like  a  person  in  his  power,  but  had  always  conducted 
himself  frankly  and  yet  respectfally,  as  it  became  a  sub- 
ject to  behave.  **  His  manner,"  the  King  was  wont  to 
say,  **  contrasted  remarkably  with  that  of  another  of  the 
Whig  Ministers,  who,  when  he  came  into  office,  walked 
up  to  me  in  the  way  I  should  have  expected  from 
Buonaparte  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz." 

(To  he  canUnued.) 
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PART  I. 

BALLADS  AND  SONGS. 

THE  ANCIENT  GENTLEWOMAN.* 

SnE  was  a  good  old  soul  as  you  did  ever  see : 

llcr  father  was  an  admiral,  a  brave  old  boy  was  he, 

Who  fought  upon  the  salt,  salt  sea,  and  many  a  scar  he 

bore; 
Bat  be  rests  within  the  family  vault,  and  he  will  fight 

DO  more. 


*  lo  onr  August  Number,  tlia  fine  ballad  of  the  Mistress  of 
OrcTling  Grange  was,  by  mi&tflJce,  ascribefl  to  Mrs.  Gordon, 
Author  of  "The  Fortunes  of  the  Falconers  ;"  while  we  really 
nwe  it  to  the  rifted  pen  of  a  different  lady,  the  author  of 
**  The  Ancient  Gentlewoman,"*  given  above, 

VOL,  XI.— NO.  CXXIX. 


She  was  an  ancient  gentlewoman,  of  lineage  high  and 

bold; 
And  they  said  she  had  a  great  huge  chest  filled  to  the 

brim  with  gold ; 
For  there  her  rents  she  did  lay  by  that  were  paid  most 

punctually. 
And  at  her  girdle,  all  the  day,  she  bore  about  the  key. 

And  her  chambers  they  were  richly  deck't,  with  velvet, 

and  with  pall ; 
And  many  a  portrait,  dark  and  grim,  in  armour  clad  the 

wall; 
And  lovely  ladies,  too,  attired  in  silken  sheen  were 

there. 
With  poodle  dogs  upon  their  knees,  and  powder  in  their 

hair. 

:?  IJ 
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And  rusty  armour  bang  around,  that  her  greatsires  had 

worn. 
Mixed  with  the  spoils  of  sylvan  war,  with  spear,  and 

bow,  and  horn : — 
And  payed  with  marble  was  the  hall ;  and  by  the  chim« 

ney  there 
She  sat,  and  listened  to  the  poor  within  an  oaken  chair. 

Her  rivers  they  were  filled  with  fish,  her  pastures 

swarmed  with  kine. 
And  in  her  cellars  there  was  store  of  old  and  generous 

wine : — 
But  tho*  she  cheered  her  neighbours'  hearts,  she  drank 

no  other  thing, 
This  good  old  country  gentlewoman,  but  water  iVom  the 

spring. 

And  she  kept  a  table  always  spread,  by  night  as  well 

as  day. 
And  not  a  stranger  ever  thence  was  fasting  sent  away : — 
And  her  fame  went  through  the  country  round,  and  much 

beloved  was  she. 
For  such  an  ancient  gentlewoman  no  one  did  ever  see. 

And  she  had  a  chapel  in  her  house,  and  there  she  went 

each  day ; 
She  had  an  ancient  chaplain,  too — his  hair  was  silver 

gray  :— 
Amidst  her  household  did  she  kneel,  upon  the  cushioned 

floor, 
And  many  a  stranger  there  would  pray,  who  ne'er  bad 

prayed  before. 

She  was  a  stately  gentlewoman,  of  form  erect  and 

proud; 
And  tho'  her  heart  was  warm  and  kind,  her  voice  was 

stem  and  loud : 
She  leaned  upon  an  oaken  stafif,  her  face  was  long  and 

thin; 
And  many  a  straggling  hair  appeared  upon  her  maiden 

chin. 

And  when  she  paced  along  the  hall,  she  was  a  goodly 

sight ; 
And  much  the  wondering  rustics  stared,  she  was  so 

richly  dight ; 
For  such  a  hoop  and  farthingale,  they  ne'er  had  seen 

before. 
And  a  long  train  of  rustling  silk  behind  her  swept  the 

floor. 

Qod  rest  that  ancient  gentlewoman  !  for  she  hath  passed 

away. 
And  the  old  hall  where  once  she  ruled,  is  falling  to 

decay: — 
She  sleeps  within  the  neighbouring  church,  beneath  the 

chancel  floor ; 
God  rest  that  ancient  gentlewoman  1  we'll  see  her  like  no 

more. 
August.  S.  R.  W. 

GALATEA. 

[A  Classical  Ballad.] 

I. 
Hast  heard  the  ancient  story, 

The  worthy  old  Greek  theme 
Of  lovely  Galatea 

And  ugly  Polypheme  ? 
It  is  a  tale  of  sadness, 

As  many  tales  there  be : 
Attend  and  I  will  tell  it, 

As  it  was  told  to  me. 
There  lived  a  heathen  giant 

In  ancient  Sicily — 
A  son  of  boist'rous  Neptune* 

That  rules  the  stormy  sea — 
A  huge  unsightly  monster ; 

Beneath  bis  shaggy  hair, 
(So  ancient  Virgil  sayeth,) 

One  big  round  eye  did  stare. 


His  trunk  was  like  a  huge  tree 

Deep  buried  in  a  moss ; 
His  skin  was  hard  and  homy, 

Like  some  rhinoceros. 
He  was  a  bloody  savage. 

As  ancient  tales  relate. 
Each  blessed  day  to  supper 

Two  living  men  he  ate ; 
A  score  of  goats'  milk  cheeses. 

And,  mingled  with  black  gore, 
Red  wine  he  drank  in  riven 

Till  he  could  drink  no  more. 
This  monster  was  enamoured 

(That  such  a  thing  should  be !) 
Of  lovely  Galatea, 

A  daughter  of  the  sea. 
His  love  he  plied  full  stoutly; 

He  fell  upon  his  knees, 
And  swore  she  might  command  him 

In  all  that  she  should  please. 
He  filled  the  seas  with  weeping ; 

His  big  round  eye  was  red; 
His  hair  he  tore  like  forests 

From  off  his  clumsy  head. 
He  beat  his  breast — by  Neptune 

He  swore,  and  with  wild  nails 
He  tore  his  cheeks ;  loud  ifitna 

He  rivalled  with  his  wails. 
But  the  maid  was  cold  as  marble. 

She  would  nor  see  nor  hear, 
She  thought  he  was  a  spectre 

From  Pluto's  gloomy  sphere. 
«  What  shall  I  dot"  quoth  Cyclops, 

"  This  sin  she  shall  atone; 
And  shall  a  sea-girl  scout  me, 

The  son  of  Poseidon!" 
He  asked  advice  of  Proteus; 

Old  Proteus  said,  ^  Behold  \ 
I  change  myself;  but  can  I 

Change  thy  lead  into  gold!" 
He  asked  advice  of  Nereus : 

The  hoary  god  appeared ; 
He  could  not  give  the  monster 

His  own  white  snowy  beard ; 
The  beard  that  charmed  young  Dom 

More  than  mad  Triton's  eye ; 
But  Nereus  had  an  eye,  too, 

Of  calm  blue  prophecy. 
Quoth  Nereus,  *•  Son  of  Neptune, 

If  thou  wilt  win  her  love. 
Eat  not  the  flesh  of  mortals, 

Revere  the  name  of  Jove  :— 
And  yet  thy  case  is  hopeless, 

Ev'n  wert  thou  free  from  blaae,— ■ 
She  loves  a  gentle  shepherd. 

And  Acis  is  his  name." 
He  spake :  the  Cyclops  bellowed, 

And  like  a  cloven  rock. 
His  monstrous  jaws  were  sundered ; 

Earth  trembled  at  the  shock. 
Quoth  he, "  By  Father  Neptune, 

It  will  be  wondrous  strange 
If  this  same  piping  shepherd 

Oust  me — I  vow  revenge  I" 
And  Ocean  from  its  blue  depths 

Replied, "  It  will  be  strange  T* 
And  from  their  hollow  caverns 
The  rocks  replied—"  Revenge  T 

IT. 

It  was  an  hour  of  stilness, 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
Midway  between  the  cool  eve 

And  the  sultry  ray  of  noon. 
Thin  clouds  were  floating  idly, 

And  with  his  changing  rays 
The  playful  sun  bedappled 

The  green  and  heathy  braes. 
Tlie  bi^  were  chirping  faintly, 

It  scarcely  was  a  song ; 
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Bui  the  bre&th  of  green  creation 

And  Aragrant  life  was  strong. 
The  lazy  trees  were  nodding. 

The  flowers  were  half  awake. 
And  toilsome  men  were  basking 

Like  the  serpent  in  the  brake. 
The  Borean  winds  were  sleeping. 

Asleep  was  ocean's  roar, 
And  ripple  was  chasing  ripple 

On  the  silrer-sonnding  shore. 
The  coantless  ocean  daugliters 

Were  weaving  from  the  waves 
Bright  webs  of  scattered  snn-light 

To  deck  their  sparry  caves ; 
And  in  her  secret  chamber, 

Belit  with  emeralds  rare, 
The  sea-queen  Amphitrite 

Was  plaiting  her  sea-green  hair. 
Bat  the  chase,  and  the  dance,  and  the  gambol, 

And  the  tramp  of  Triton  war 
Were  dumb — for  father  Neptune 

Had  reined  his  billowy  car. 
The  lovely  Galatea, 

Within  a  silent  bay. 
With  her  dear  shepherd  Acis 

Remote  from  view  she  lay. 
High  craggy  rocks  steep-rising 

The  bosomed  beach  enclose ; 
And  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess 

The  rippling  ocean  flows. 
The  shepherd  sang  to  please  her : 

He  piped  a  simple  air. 
And  as  he  sang  he  looked  aye 

Into  that  face  so  fair ; 
He  drank  the  dew  of  heaven. 

Deep  draughts  of  beauty  rare. 
And  he  never  could  weary  gazing 

On  the  face  of  the  nymph  so  fair. 
He  sang  the  shepherd  of  Latmos, 

Endymion  the  blest. 
He  sang  his  sweet  day  labours. 

And  his  sweeter  night  of  rest. 
His  labours  sweet  and  easy, 

Beneath  the  sunny  copes, 
To  watch  the  fleecy  wanderers 

That  cropped  the  Casian  slopes ; 
His  rest  more  sweet  when  Dian, 

Fleet  huntress  of  the  woods, 
Came  bounding  over  the  mountains — 

Came  leaping  over  the  floods — 
Came  dancing  over  the  rivers. 

That  with  her  beauty  shone, 
To  see  in  mellow  moonlight 

The  sleep  of  Endymion. 
She  looked  on  the  lovely  sleeper, 

The  soul  that  knew  no  strife ; 
He  look'd  like  some  spotless  marble 

God-wakened  into  life. 
She  bended  gently  o*er  him. 

Beneath  his  breast  of  snow ; 
She  heard  the  pure  flood  flowing 

So  musical  below. 
She  smoothed  the  mossy  pillow 

Beneath  him  as  he  slept. 
And  a  fragrant  flower  sprang  near  him 

B^ch  tear  the  goddess  wept. 
She  kiss'd  his  cheeks  so  downy. 

So  beautiful,  so  brown. 
And  amid  his  locks  so  golden 

She  wove  a  silver  crown. 
Her  breath  was  music  round  him, 

And  her  presence  fancies  fair 
That  cradled  the  happy  dreamer 

In  a  winged  and  rosy  lair. 
She  look'd  on  the  sleeping  shepherd, 

And  her  love  with  gazing  grew, 
And  the  limbs  of  the  lovely  mortal 

She  bathed  in  immortal  dew. 
"  Oh,  happy  shepherd  of  Latmos, 

What  sleeping  bliss  divine  I 


1  might  close  mine  eyes  for  ever, 

To  win  one  sleep  like  thine  ! " 
Thus  sang  the  gentle  Acis, 

And  rose  to  pluck  a  bloom. 
With  the  hair  of  the  lovely  sea-nymph 

To  mingle  its  sweet  perfume. 
A  noise  was  heard — ^a  rumbling, 

A  crushing  sound. — "  0  stay  ! 
Oh,  Acis,  Acis  ! " — Buried 

Beneath  a  rock  he  lay. 
The  rook  came  fVom  the  high  cliiT— 

A  huge  and  pointed  stone — 
By  the  hand  of  the  savage  monster, 

The  bloody  Cyclops,  thrown. 
He  stood  on  the  craggy  summit, 

And  laugh'd  with  a  laughter  wild ; 
"  I  have  slain  at  once,  and  buried. 

False  goddess,  thy  mortal  child  !" 
The  lovely  Galatea, 

She  stood  in  speechless  fear ; 
On  the  rock  that  cover'd  her  Acis 

She  dropt  the  streaming  tear. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

By  the  gorgeous  oriel  window  of  an  antique  lofty  room, 
A  lady  sat  in  youth's  first  flush,  but  with  a  brow  of  gloom — 
A  captive  in  her  father's  hall :  yet  might  that  lady  fair 
Have  worn  the  gem  of  England's  crown  among  her  long 
bright  hair. 

She  struck  her  lute :  it  answer'd,  but  in  sad  and  sighing 

tone ; 
She  tried  the  learning  which  she  loved, — its  power  to 

please  was  gone; 
The  rich  and  rare  embroidery  her  slender  fingers  traced. 
Seemed  to  her  like  her  future  lot,  a  wild  but  splendid 

waste. 

She  longing  looked  across  the  glade :  a  milk-maid  came 

along, 
With  freedom's  step  and  health's  bright  look,  she  sung 

some  simple  song. 
The  lady  sighed  Pride's  bitter  sigh,  ^  Now  by  the  rood!'* 

said  she, 
"  I  'd  give  my  hopes  of  England's  crown  that  merry  lass 

to  be  I" 


On  Westminster';^  time-honour'd  vane  the  sun  is  sinking 

down. 
And  England's  wisest  Sovereign  has  ta'en  her  fathered 

crown 
Amid  acclaims,  a  people's  voice,  the  noblest  kind  of 

power: 
Has  she  forgot  her  lowly  wish,  her  joyless  captive  bower ! 


In  a  gorgeous  room  a  lady  sat  when  many  years  were 

o'er. 
She  flung  aside,  with  discontent,  the  heavy  crown  she 

wore: 
Oh  love  and  hope,  life's  only  dower,  how  dark,  when  you 

are  gone. 
Is  all  the  world  may  fling  around  the  tenant  of  a  throne ! 

But  she  pass'd  on,  in  glory  pass'd — for  mortals  dare  not 

know 
The  solemn  hours,  the  mystery  of  that  lone  spirit's  woe. 
Men  saw  her  power,  men  spake  her  praise,  but  man  might 

never  tell 
How  she  felt  when  Mary's  son  was  bom,  or  gallant 

Eijsex  fell. 
How  often,  'mid  her  revelry,  when  seemingly  most  blest. 
She  felt  as  woman  only  feels  whose  heart  has  found  no 

rest! 
IIow  oft  proud  England's  Queen  might  dream  even  of 

youth's  captive  day. 
How  wake  to  weep  o'er  vanibhed  hopes,  it  boots  not  now 

to  say. 
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Within  a  still  and  darkened  room  the  last  prond  Tudor 

slept, 
And  England's  noblest,  bravest,  best,  as  for  a  mother 

wept; 
And  she  had  known,  in  death's  lone  honr,  how  vain  eren 

prayer  must  be 
To  win  another  lot  for  us  than  what  is  Heaven's  decree ! 

A  SWISS  MELODY. 

Oh,  sing  of  fair  Lucerne, 

Ye  troubadours  gay, 
Its  suow-corered  mountain?. 

Where,  at  break  of  day. 
The  lover  of  nature 

Its  steep  ascent  won, 
From  Righi's  high  summit 

Stands  hailing  the  sun. 

Oh,  sing  of  Pilatus, 

Where,  old  legends  say. 
The  spirit  of  Pontius 

Doth  oftentimes  stray : 
Where  credulous  peasants. 

Too  timid  to  roam. 
Warn  strangers  to  flee  from 

The  suicide's  home. 

Oh,  sing  of  wild  Burglen, 

Its  village  and  dell, 
Oh,  crown  with  due  honour 

The  birth-place  of  Tell,— 
Of  him  who  fought  nobly 

His  country  to  save  : 
A  strain  for  the  hero  ! 

A  song  for  the  brave  ! 

Oh,  sing  of  the  true  hearts. 

The  gallant,  the  free. 
Who  perish'd  in  battle. 

But  won  Liberty. 
Oh,  theirs  be  the  honour, 

The  nobly  earn'd  fkme, 
Whose  deeds  have  ennobled 

The  Patriot's  name. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  TRUE. 

A  BALLAD. 

Tlie  Beautiful  and  True,  dear  love. 

The  Beautiful  and  True, 
Oft  they  meet  to  part,  but  yet 

They  never  say.  Adieu  ! 
The  stars,  how  gloriously  they  greet ! 

But  then,  as  mom  comes  on, 
Heaven's  pavement  to  their  glittering  feet. 

Is  echoeless  and  lone. 
Brightly  they  dance  away,  but  still 

Such  partings  yield  no  pain ; 
For  ne'er  they  bid  adieu,  until 

They  've  sworn  to  meet  again, 
Dear  love, 

They  've  sworn  to  meet  again  ! 

I  saw  two  birds,  like  Faith  on  wings. 
Meet  o'er  the  waters  blue  ; 

0  they  could  part  like  hopeful  things, 
Nor  breathe  a  last  adieu. 

1  saw  a  warrior,  armed  for  fight, 

Quit  his  lady  fond  and  true. 
But  their  lips  first  held  a  meeting  bright, 

And  thus  they  bade  adieu  1 
I  saw  two  ships  part  company, 

O'er  the  ocean's  sparkling  foam. 
And  the  "  Outward  Bound"  sang  a  song  of  glee. 

And  the  "  Homeward,"  a  song  of  home. 
Dear  love. 

And  the  '*  Homeward,"  a  song  of  home  ! 

O  Minnie,  thy  words  may  breathe, "Farewell  I" 
But  thy  voice  hath  a  binding  thrill. 

Whose  latest  sound  shall  wreathe  a  spell 
T(^  keep  tj^ce  present  still. 


The  touch  of  thy  hand  when  kiiul  ati<i  fond, 

And  thy  smile,  and  thy  waving  hair, 
And  thy  soft  deep  eyes,  with  their  hopes  beyond 

The  gloom  of  each  passing  eare. 
Shall  haunt  me  still,  and  when  thou  art  goce 

I  will  live  in  a  dream  of  thee. 
And  with  thee  will  rove  when  the  night  comes  ob, 

Through  the  grove  to  our  trysting  tree, 
Dear  love. 

Through  the  grove  to  our  trysting  tree. 

Banks  of  the  Stour.  J.B. 


PART  IL 
DESCRIPTIVE  PIECES. 
A  PROSPECTIVE  JUBILEE  ON  THE  BANKS  OF 
THE  MERSEY. 
**  Was  it  a  vUon  or  a  wakiog  dz««m  ?**— Kxin. 
While  stretched  beside  broad  Mersey's  stream 
One  sunny  winter's  day. 
When  January's  genial  beam 
Looked  like  the  shade  of  May, 
I  mused  myself  into  a  dream ; 
But  whether  waking  or  asleep. 
Suffice  it  not  to  say. 

But  sounds  as  various  as  the  leap 
Of  myriad-life  in  summer  woods. 
And  hues  as  manifold  and  deep 
As  colour  autumn's  solitudes, 
Seemed  to  surround  my  ear  and  eye, 
And  clothe  the  naked  Cheshire  side 
With  more  than  Thames'  fertility  ! 
And  those  low  swamps  that  now  divide 
The  dock-banked  Mersey  ftt»m  the  Dee, 
(Perchance  uniting  them  before 
Man's  daring  hand  walled  out  the  sea,) 
The  yellow  hue  of  harvest  wore. 
And  in  its  ridged  abundance  waved 
Among  farm-yards  and  cottages. 
Fruit  trees  that  had  not  vainly  craved 
Help  to  sustain  their  bending  load. 
Were  propped  in  most  prolific  ease 
Before  each  labourer's  abode. 
And  mingled  sounds  of  lowing  kine 
And  laughing  childhood  rose  above 
Such  notes  and  hummings  as  combine, 
In  lowlier  hymns,  to  peace  and  love. 
While  on  the  noble  river's  breast 
There  was  a  press  of  pleasure  boats, 
And  on  its  bank,  all  gaily  dressed, 
A  joyous  crowd,— such  as  denotes 
A  more  than  common  holiday  ! 
I  joined,  methought,  the  happy  throng 
That  seemed  in  such  delight  to  stray 
With  ftnitful  Nature,  as  if  wrong 
And  homeless  want  had  passed  away— 
Now  laughing  at  the  graceful  fteaks 
Of  childhood,  gambolling  on  the  grabs, 
Admiring,  now,  the  rosy  cheeks 
Of  bright-eyed  maidens  as  they  pass,' 
Until  my  heart,  its  load  of  care 
Thrown  off,  became  as  light  as  air  ! 

At  length  arose  a  strong  desire 

To  know  the  cause  of  all  this  joy]: 

While  hesitating  to  inquire. 

An  old  man  (with  a  little  boy 

Who  begged,  not  vainly,  his  grandsire 

To  let  him  join  the  revehry 

Of  laughing  groups)  accosted  me. 

"  I  did,"  he  said,** in  my  hot  youth, 

My  utmost  to  prevent  this  scene ; 

But  struggling  'gainst  the  tide  of  truth 

A  waste  of  strength  has  ever  been  ! 

'Tis  strange,  but  'twas  a  common  creed 

With  those  who  loved  the  Church  and  State, 

That  firuitless  ruin  would  succeed. 

And  England  become  desolate  ; 
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Her  unploaghed  fields  o'ergrown  with  weeds  ; 

Her  67617  grange  a  ruined  heap 

For  owls  to  hoot  in ;  and  her  deeds 

Of  matchless  prowess  on  the  deep 

Be  only  heard  in  idle  song 

To  soothe  the  ear  of  slavery. 

And  yet  how  far  all  this  was  wrong 

How  very  few  have  lived,  like  me. 

To  witness  in  this  jubilee  I" 

I  listened,  more  and  more  perplext, 

Like  one  (too  late)  who  hopes  in  vain 

The  sermon  may  reveal  the  text ; 

But  said  at  last :  "^  Will  you  explain 

The  nature  of  this  great  event ! 

I  fain  would  learn."    Astonishment 

Seemed  to  dilate  his  aged  eyes. 

And  make  his  reverend  brow  appear 

A  farrowed  field  in  autumn  guise ; 

His  lips,  meanwhile,  appeared  to  wear 

A  tortured  shape,  as  if  surprise 

Most  have  its  leaven  of  contempt 

E'en  with  the  time-subdued  and  wise. 

Yet  he  replied :  "  Can  you  behold 

Such  celebration  as  is  here. 

Till  now  remaining  to  be  told 

That  this  u  Free  Trade's  Fiftieth  Year." 

L.D. 

THE  HARP  OF  MEMNON. 

[On  the  Plains  of  Thebes  there  stood,  in  ancient  times, 
a  sUtTie  of  Memnon,  the  Egyptian  Apollo,  bearing  a  harp. 
At  sunrise  a  breeze  passed  tlm>ugh  its  strings,  and  called  from 
them  a  wild  Music] 

Recall  ye  how,  in  distant  clime, 

The  silent  Harp  that  Memnon  bore — 
When  through  its  strings  at  dawning  time. 

Airs  from  the  snn's-rise  rushed  once  more — 
Sent  streams  of  Harmony  more  deep 
Than  Music  the  star-orbits  keep  ? 
I  see  within  that  sultry  land, 
'Neath  clustering  dates,  an  Arab  band, 
Young  mother  and  her  child  are  there, 
*Mid  stem  sons  of  that  burning  air. 
Silence  is  keeping  watch, — no  sound 
Hovereth  the  unmeasured  waste  around, 
Save  the  small  bell  the  camel  wears 
Tinkleth,  as  up  from  sleep  he  rears. 
Upon  the  farthest  circling  line. 
Where  seems  the  morning  first  to  shine 
Between  the  bright  sky  and  the  Earth, 
As  from  the  heights  of  each  its  birth. 
Arises  a  resplendent  form : 
No  earthly  passion's  touch  may  warm 
That  brow  serene, — that  glorious  face 
May  sully  with  its  lightest  trace. 
He  looks  upon  the  silent  plain, 
As  that  were  safe  beneath  his  reign ; 
Yet  catching  from  its  sons  of  fire 
No  restless  aim,  no  fierce  desire. 
The  earthly  image  of  the  Sun, 
Who  through  the  calm  skies  speedeth  on. 
Shedding  all  splendour, — but  who  takes 
Impress  from  nought  he  glorious  makes. 

Kesteth  a  lyre  in  those  still  hands ; 
Bat  whence  the  impulse  that  commands 
From  those  hushed  strings  the  descant  high 
Should  to  their  master's  look  reply  t 
No  mortal  hand  i^m  those  strong  chords 
May  rouse  a  speech  more  sweet  than  words ; — 
No  human  touch  ftrom  them  may  pour 
Music  that  unto  Heaven  should  soar. 
Only  the  breeze,  with  its  pure  wings. 
May  reach  the  treasures  of  those  strings, 
And  loosen  from  their  slumber  deep. 
The  charm&'d  melodies  they  keep. 

Gone  is  the  hour  of  midnight  rest, 
The  faint  Moon  sinketh  in  the  west. 
And,  making  bright  the  horizon  dun, 
Vpsoar  thy  mighty  rays — thou  Sun  I 


The  Sun's  beams  dar't  across  the  plain ; 

Hark  1  whence  may  come  that  answering  strain  f 

Far  as  the  horizon  circleth  round 

Extend  those  mighty  waves  of  sound — 

Joyous  as  though  the  sun-light  turned 

To  song,  within  their  music  burned ; 

Wild— as  if  ether-bom  they  seem ; 

ChangeAil — as  melodies  we  dream ; 

Yet  deep— as  if  the  notes  were  sung 

By  watching  Power  o'er  Earth  that  hung. 

Are  they  from  chorus  round  his  Throne  I 

When  has  such  lay  on  Earth  been  knovm  t 

Come  they  from  chambers  of  the  Night, 

To  greet  his  step  who  wakens  Light  t 

The  Babe  within  its  sleep  has  smiled 
As  o'er  it  streams  that  influence  mild  ; 
Nay,  springs  it  up,  with  look  of  love 
As  mounts  that  harmony  above. 
'Twere  dangerous  then  should  Cairo's  Lord 
Claim  tribute  firom  those  chieftains'  sword ; 
Yet  were  there  peril  round  his  throne. 
Resistless  aid  fh»m  them  were  known. 
But  now  that  small  band  mingled  there. 
Are  kneeling  towards  the  Sun  in  prayer. 
And  hail  the  sign  they  deem  is  given 
From  that  bright  watcher  of  their  Heaven. 
O  Harp  of  Memnon  I  'tis  from  thee 
Those  glorious  harmonies  may  be  ! 
Though  feeble  prototype,  thy  Lord, 
Of  Him  through  Egypt's  land  adored, 
Yet  inflnences  on  Him  that  wait 
An  hour  of  life  for  thee  create ; — 
Enough  of  sympathy  maintains 

Between  ye, — ^that  this  desert  ground 
Is  vocal  with  responsive  strains 

Through  Him,  thou  shedd'st  around. 
The  dream  is  past, — ^from  childhood's  hour. 
O'er  me  the  tale  holds  charm^'d  power, 
And  ever  hath  its  emblem  shown 
Power  waked  by  sympathy  alone. 

£.  H. 


PART  III. 

POETRY  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS. 

THE  BUSH  OF  SOUTHERNWOOD. 

BT  CALDEB  CAMPBELL. 

Sunny  is  life's  path  at  first, 

When  the  flowers  Romance  hath  nurs't 

With  Hope's  early  dews. 
Cluster  round  us,  thick  and  fair, 
Shedding  fragrance  on  the  air 

From  a  hundred  hues  : 
Dearer,  then,  to  me,  than  all 
The  brightest  gems  in  Flora's  hall. 

In  my  father's  humble  garden 

Was  one  Bush  of  Southernwood  ! 

But  no  sooner  doth  life's  track 
Leave  youth's  glowing  shores  for  black 

And  bitter  manhood's  sea. 
Than  earth  tumeth  dark  and  bare  ; — 
So  with  me  it  led  to  where 

Few  sunny  things  there  be  ; 
Yet  still,  with  mem'ry's  eye,  I  view'd— 
Dearer  for  its  solitude — 

In  that  northern  Scottish  garden 

One  dear  Bush  of  Southernwood. 

Now,  when  dovmwards  bends  life's  road — 
I  too  bending  'neath  the  load 

Age  and  sorrow  lend — 
Stormy  gloom  that  path  besets  ; 
And  for  Hope's  gay  coronets. 

Thorns  with  sad  thoughts  blend  ; 
While  I  know  that,  distant  far. 
New  hearts,  new  hands,  new  faces  are. 

In  my  dead  old  father's  garden 

Near  that  Bush  of  Southernwood. 
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Oily  how  oft  will  fancy  flee 
To  those  merry  days,  when  we 

In  that  garden  play'd  ! 
Then  my  sisters  twain  were  there — 
"  Dimpled  cheek,"  and  "  golden  hair," — 

Laughing  lips  that  made 
Merriment,  when'er  they  smiled  : — 
Happy  was  I,  as  a  child, 

In  Ardersier's  dear  garden 

With  its  Bush  of  Southernwood  ! 

Brothers,  too,  would  sometimes  come 
To  fill  our  little  sitting-room 

With  loud  jest  and  glee  ; 
Kinsmen  flooldng  from  all  parts, 
With  clasping  hands  and  bounding  hearts, 

There  would  gathered  be ; 
For  they  loved  to  fare  a-field. 
Where  the  blithesome  reapers  wield 

Their  sickles  near  that  garden, 

And  its  Bush  of  Southernwood. 

While  we  scamper'd  o'er  the  braes, 
Where  the  sheep— turned  out  to  graze 

In  the  Autumn  morn — 
Shone  like  snow,  we'd  pause  to  pick 
Wild  flowers,  berries  black  and  thick, 

Spite  of  gorse  and  thorn ; 
And  returning,  red  of  lip, 
Freighted  well  with  haw  and  hip, 

Sought  the  geen  trees  in  the  garden, 

Round  that  Bush  of  Southernwood. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  seaward  track 
Tempted  us — though  fast  the  rack 

Scudded  OTerhead — 
To  search  the  shore  for  weeds  and  shells. 
Or  loiter  'midst  the  heather-bells. 

Scaring  from  moss-beds 
Panting  hares  that,  through  the  night, 
Pilfer'd  salads,  fresh  and  white, 

From  that  fruitful  Scottish  garden, 

With  its  Bush  of  Southernwood. 

Often,  too,  with  reckless  glee, 
Garments  kilted  to  the  knee, 

'Mid  the  ware-wet  sands — 
Shoes  and  stockings  cast  aside, 
Waded  we,  none  nigh  to  chide — 

Gathering  with  glad  hands 
Cockles,  lurking  'neath  green  weed. 
Muscles,  'mid  the  rocks  that  breed. 

Far  from  that  humble  garden, 

And  its  Bush  of  Southernwood. 

Happy,  happy  days  of  youth. 
When  there  was  no  dark  untruth, 

Sorrow,  sin,  nor  shame  ! 
When  my  gentle  mother's  look     • 
Was  to  me  a  loreful  book, 

Where  I  read  no  blame  ; 
And  my  eldest  sister's  smile 
Lured  me  homeward  many  a  mile, 

To  our  father's  simple  garden. 

With  its  Bush  of  Southernwood. 

Oh  I  the  dear  flowers  of  that  place ! 
Now  I  see  them  fill  the  space 

Wliich  they  filled  of  yore ; 
Honeysuckles,  here  and  there, 
Sweetbriar,  wallflower,  every  where. 

Mignonette,  rich  store, 
Columbine  of  every  hue, 
Orange  turk's-cap,  monk's-hood  blue — 

All  in  my  father's  garden. 

Next  that  Bush  of  Southernwood. 

Primroses  by  ranks  apd  rows. 
Marigold,  a  flower  that  grows 

Freely,  where  you  wiU ; 
Beds  of  healthful  chamomile. 
Hyssop,  mint,  and  myrrh,  that  wile 

Bees  with  natural  skill ; 


Costmary,  and  roses  many. 
Peonies,  and,  dear  as  any 
In,  ah!  that  old  Manse-garden, 

That  one  Bush  of  Southernwood. 

Shall  I  never  wander  more 
Where  I  sowed  such  ample  store 

Of  those  simple  flowers ! 
Shall  the  rich  liskbumums  shed 
Golden  bunches  on  my  head, 

'Mid  those  hawthorn  bowers  t 
Shall  the  lilacs  give  their  bloom 
And  their  gentle  soft  perfbme 

To  the  walks  of  that  old  garden. 

With  its  Bush  of  Southernwood. 

Stranger  masters  now  are  there ; 
New  halls,  new  walls,  new  hedges  fair. 

Near  that  parsonage  : — 
Father,  mother^  sister,  brothers, — 
Graves  for  them,  and  for  dear  others, 

Rise  upon  the  page 
Of  certainty : — and  now  'twould  bo 
A  task  as  sore  as  death  to  me 

To  visit  that  loved  garden. 

And  its  Bush  of  Southernwood ! 

LINES 

ON    THE  DEATH    OP    THOMAS  CAMPBELL,    ALTHOB  OF  THZ 

"pleasures  of  hope,"  and'^gertbude  op  wTomx  ..*' 

BT  JOHN  WALKER  ORD. 

•*  And  Campbeirs  epitaph  than  be, 
Sparta  poaaeased  no  worthier  ion  than  ha." 

Bard  and  iiuifirPetm. 

Another  light  hath  faded  from  the  sky. 
Another  flower  hath  vanish'd  from  the  earth  ; 

Hot  tear-drops  fill  each  sympathixing  eye 
For  him,  the  pearl  of  genius,  wit,  and  worth. 

Ten  years,  ten  weary  years  have  glided  o'er 
When  first  this  faithful  hand  rehears'd  his  praise, 

Since  then  the  Bard  of  Ettrick  is  no  more. 
Sweet  Coleridge,  Southey,  circled  with  his  bays  :— 

And  Campbell  I— from  the  blue  hills  of  Argyle 
Each  forest  and  deep  glen,  and  misty  vale, 

From  every  mountain,  continent,  and  isle 
Shall  ring  the  loud  lament,  the  bitter  wail. 

How  large  that  soul !  how  noble  was  the  man  ! 

What  glorious  visions  kindled  in  his  brain : 
Like  sunlit  waves  each  beauteous  image  ran. 

Bright,  rainbow-hued  as  drops  of  April  rain. 

"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  serere," 
He  stalk'd,  or  sported,  merry  or  sedate. 

Now  as  a  Fairy's  song  he  cbarm'd  the  ear, 
Now  as  a  Titan  was  he  fierce  and  great. 

O,  how  divinely  tripp'd  the  joyons  hours. 
Those  festive  moments,  that  harmonious  glee, 

What  Protean  colours  gleamed  through  Fancy's  bo»c^' 
What  heavenly  hues  adom'd  Philosc^hy  I 

I  see  him  now  !  the  orb'd  majestic  head. 
The  polish'd  brow,  the  Phidian  nose,  blue  eyes. 

The  Patriot-look,  the  ever-playing  smiles. 
The  thoughts  inspir'd,  and  language  of  the  skiea. 

Yea,  proud  was  I  to  worship  at  thy  feet, 
Gamaliel,  Poet-father,  Fancy's  guide  ; 

A  critic  thou,  enthron'd  on  highest  seat 
A  Poet  placed  by  Shakspere's,  Milton's  side. 

In  prose,  or  honey'd  verse  alike  a  king, 
Renown'd  in  Grecian,  as  in  Roman  glory. 

Thou  eagle-like  couldet  soar,  or  lark-like  sing, 
Now  crown'd  immortally  in  British  story. 

He  is  not  dead  !  O,  say  he  is  not  dead  ! 

**  Fair  Wyoming"  records  to  endless  time 
The  Poet's  fame,  and  binds  his  laurel'd  head  ; 

«  By  Susquehanah's  shore"  he  stands  snbUme. 
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He  is  not  dead  !  the  Paradise  of  Hope 

BIooniB  with  yiotorious  garlands,  hearenly  flowers, 
With  fresh  delight  shall  fliture  poets  ope 

Each  page  inspired  among  the  snmmer  bowers. 

He  is  not  dead  !  old  England's  Mariners 
Shall  own  the  heart-qaake,and  the  shonts  of  war — 

Bed  Linden  qniver  to  his  martial  airs, 
Nile,  Copenhagen,  tremble  from  afar  ! 

He  is  not  dead  !  whilst  Poland  is  aliye — 
And  Poland's  heart  still  leaps  to  Liberty — 

Iq  Poland's  blood-stained  annals  he  shall  live 
A  meteor-light  in  Freedom's  clondless  sky. 

He  is  not  dead  !  whilst  Scotland's  monntains  stand, 
Loch  Awe,  Loch  Katrine  glow  with  bnmish'd  gold, 

His  name  shall  hover  star-like  o'er  the  land, 
Link'd  with  her  Burns, — ^her  proudest  sons  of  old  ! 

Her  woodlands  shall  lament  him, — ^the  deep  grove 
Is  mnsical  with  songs  of  lyre  and  Inte, 

All  her  broad  forests  murmur  notes  of  lore, 
At  his  rich  voice  the  nightingale  is  mute. 

Her  streams  hear  *'  music  sweeter  than  their  own," 
Stars  in  their  spheres  a  melody  more  sweet — 

Angels  might  listen  to  each  heavenly  tone 
And  earthly  lovers  holier  raptures  greet. 

And  when  he  died,  the  nobles  of  the  land, 
They  who  derided  or  had  scorn'd  his  lot, 

Clasp'd  round  his  corpse,  who  had  refbs'd  his  hand, 
And  crowded  to  that  consecrated  spot. 

Immortal  ever  I  more  immortal  yet. 
When  Kosciusko's  dust  was  mis'd  with  thine  : 

0,  proudly  would  the  poet'd  heart  have  beat 
In  foretaste  of  a  union  so  divine  I 

FareweU  true  poet — most  beloved  friend — 
Accept  this  earthly  offering  in  the  skies. 

To  the  bright  mansions  let  this  tribute  wend 
With  heart- wrung  tears,  and  agonizing  sighs. 

GaUy  Hill  Farm,  G^teland,  1844. 

CAMPBELL'S  FUNERAL. 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN  POET'S  CO&NER,  WESTMINSTER, 
JULY  4,  1844.      BY  A  LADY. 

From  east  and  south  the  ripen'd  noonday  sun 
On  each  carv'd  atone  and  aisle  doth  quaintly  lie — 

All  tints  from  out  the  casement  blend  in  one 
Broad  sanguine  dye. 

Behind,  before,  above,  about,  around. 
On  priest,  on  poet,  on  the  funeral  pall. 

On  tomb,  on  altar,  on  the  hallow'd  ground. 
This  type  of  Faith  doth  falL 

Like  as  it  hung  above  the  mortal  fight 
Of  Naseby,  or  Dunbar ;  or  shone  upon 

That  field  of  Poland,  where  the  cause  of  Right 
Made  it  a  second  Marathon. 

Shrining  this  Poet,  who  by  tongue  and  pen 
Langhed  at  the  little  hour  of  tyrant  laws ; 

^"ho  pleaded  for  oppress'd  and  noble  men. 
Great  Kosciuako's  cause. 

Hark !  they  come  onward  with  firm  even  tread,' 
Like  men  who  know  the  haUow'd  dust  they  bear ; 

Some  few  redeeming  tears  perchance  are  shed, 
Bat  those  not  of  despair. 

For  not  the  tree  ia  blasted,  but  the  leaf 
Has  sev'd  and  faUen  in  its  winter  time  : 

The  fruit  ia  gamer'd,  and  the  drooping  sheaf 
Has  shed  its  golden  prime. 

'Hie  dust  around  is  sentient,  and  the  air 
Is  glorious  with  the  spirits  of  the  brave, 

Who  hover  o'er  the  bier  with  gentle  care, 
And  guard  the  narrow  grave. 

The  drooping  watcher  in  his  fancy  sees, 
Not  the  dark  grave,  but  thou,  sweet  Wyoming, 

With  mossied  hillocks,  and  o'crarching  trees 
In  Su^quehana  bending. 


The  kneeling  chieftain  sees  on  Warsaw's  plain 

Thy  real  grave  by  Kosciusko's  side, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  sacred  banner  of  the  slain 

In  pomp  and  warrior  pride. 

The  prayers  of  men  and  angels  are  as  one 
As  on  thy  corse,  with  reverend  hand,  they  strew 

The  sacred  dust  of  Poland^s  noblest  son, 
Mingling  the  Brave  and  True. 

Instead  of  anthem  or  lamenting  dirge 
"  Ye  Mariners  of  England  "  steals  along. 

Whilst  to  the  Fancy's  ear  the  ocean's  surge 
Makes  musical  the  song. 

The  good  achiev'd  on  earth  by  one  so  just 
Falls  on  the  heart  like  prayer  in  this  sad  hour, 

Teaching  that  Truth  springs  upwards  from  our  dust  — 
That  mind  is  real  power. 

Whilst  Britons  hold  dominion  of  the  sea. 
Whilst  they  deserve  the  glory  of  their  fame, 

One  word  BhaXl  nerve  the  weak  and  prompt  the  tree  --* 
'Tis  Campbell's  name  I 

A  MOTHER'S  WAIL  AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

BY   CALOSR  CAMPBELL. 

Oh  1  gentle  moonlight,  rest  upon  our  fields — 

Oh  I  peaceful  moonlight  I  leave  to  light  our  shields, 

That  all  too  long  have  boldly  braved  the  sun  ; 
Oh  !  soft  nocturnal  sky,  oh  !  starry  sky 
Weep  thy  sweet  tears  where  our  slain  warriors  lie— 

Their  gallant  race  is  run  ! 

Oh  I  black  and  dismal  grove,  oh  1  sombre  grovoi 
Where  buried  lie  the  children  of  my  love. 

With  songs  of  gleeful  birds  no  longer  ring  ; 
Let  wild  and  wailing  strains  fall  on  the  ear — 
A  mother's  dirge  for  all  her  heart  held  dear 

From  thy  dim  alleys  spring  I 

Oh,  sunny  summer's  heat,  oh  !  new-come  heat, 
Thou  hast  returned  and  with  thee  peace,  whose  seat 

So  long  had  war  usurped  ;  thou  brings't  my  frame 
Nor  warmth,  nor  strength,  nor  hope  ;  for  ah  t  fVom  life 
My  two  brave  boys  have  passed,  'mid  cruel  strife, 

And  they  my  spirit  claim  ! 


PART  IV. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

ADDRESS  TO  SOME  BEAUTIFUL  SEA-SHELLS 
LEFT  BY  THE  TIDE. 
I. 
Hail !  bright  shells  of  an  ocean  home ! 
Freshly  borne  through  light  and  foam  : 
Hail !  to  your  sea-tone,  wild  and  f^ee. 
As  music,  fairy  strains  should  be. 
Your  wave-worn  crust,  and  purple  eurl 
Rival  the  ruby,  and  vie  with  the  pearl. 
There's  lustre  in  each  couch-curved  aisle, 
As  rich  as  the  light  of  beauty's  smile ; 
And  wonders  ye  are,  come  how  ye  may. 
In  the  breaker's  whirl,  or  the  wavelet's  spray. 

II. 

Are  ye  the  homes  where  the  nereid  dwells. 

Or  have  tritons  sported  in  your  cells  f 

Say,  were  ye  washed  from  the  merman's  halls, 

Crystal  grots,  or  coral  walls  1 

Have  ye  been  where  the  grampus  rolled, 

Or  icebergs  shone  like  burning  gold  t 

Sprung  ye  from  enchanted  caves, 
I  Fathoms  below  the  noisy  waves ; 
I      Or  kept  ye  watch  in  the  sunless  deep. 

Where  the  wreck'd  ones  slept  their  lasting  sleep! 

III. 
No  matter  the  office  ye've  held,  or  where  — 
Heaven  formed  you,  and  pronounced  you  fair  I 
Had  ye  moved  with  the  jewel  or  gem, 
What  brighter  had  been  your  glf^ara  through  them! 
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And  the  mellow  tread  of  seft-nympha'  feet, 
Were  yain  to  make  your  aong  more  sweet. 
Beautiful  shells !  of  the  dark  blae  ware, 
Floating  o'er  shingles,  or  flushing  in  cave; 
Ye're  the  fairest  in  form,  and  the  purest  in  tone, 
That  Neptune  may  boast  of,  or  ocean  may  own. 

H.  R.  B. 

THE  STAR  AND  THE  ANGEL. 

I  mused  upon  the  silent  stars. 
One  eve,  when  glory  out  was  welling 

From  all  the  founts  of  light,  and  long'd 
In  one  fair  orb  to  fix  my  dwelling. 

A  modest  star,  not  wildly  bright. 

In  its  own  calm  blue  field  alone; 
For  quiet,  holy,  happy  thonght, 

An  Eden  of  the  stars  it  shone. 

Its  ray,  a  beam  of  holy  love, 

Was  imaged  in  the  fount  within 
Of  feeling — to  its  own  bright  source, 

In  deep  serenity,  akin. 

To  that  fair  orb  my  soul  was  knit 

By  sympathy's  mysterious  spell, 
And  long'd  to  pass  the  gates  of  life. 

O'er  all  to  roam,  but  there  to  dwell. 

I  mused  upon  its  distance  vast. 

Its  peopled  planets,  glorious  sky. 
The  myriad  life  its  radiance  warm'd. 

Its  origin  and  destiny. 

A  sudden  shade  obscured  its  ray, 

A  form  of  dread  yet  lovely  might 
Before  my  eyes,  colossal  stood. 

And  dimm'd,  not  veil'd,  the  trembling  light. 

^nd  thus  he  spoke  in  mournful  tones  : — 
"  Thy  eyes  have  drunk  the  glorious  beam 

That  left,  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Of  light  an  overflowing  stream. 

^.I  was  the  angel  of  that  star. 

With  twice  ten  planets  round  it  roll'd, 

A  system  fair  as  ever  flamed 
'>Iid  night's  unnumber'd  spheres  of  gold. 

'^  A  million  years  its  stately  march 
Through  the  wide  infinite  it  kept ; 

Around  the  central  depths  of  space. 
With  all  the  host  of  heaven  it  swept. 

**  Its  planets  teem'd  with  myriad  life. 

Whose  beings,  generations.  Time 
Had  oft  renew'd  as  ofl  decay'd. 

While  sped  the  star  its  course  sublime. 

"  Its  cycle  round  the  centre  past, — 

'Twas  girt  with  bright  consuming  fiame — 

Yanish'd,  nor  left  within  the  sky 
A  relic  of  its  wondrous  frame. 

*'  And  still  a  thousand  years  shall  wing 

Their  flight  before  the  latest  ray 
That  left  its  orb,  a  parting  smile. 

On  earth  at  midnight  hour  shall  play. 

"  Upon  its  orbit's  utmost  verge, 

It  seems  but  yesterday,  when  I 
Beheld  thy  system's  earliest  light. 

And  hail'd  its  giant  infancy. 

"  But,  since  its  angel's  choral  note 

First  swell'd  the  universal  hymn. 
Strange  things  have  marr'd  his  melody. 

And  scared  the  void  with  aspects  dim. 

**  Thy  earthly  orb,  six  thousand  times 
Has  wheel'd  around  its  central  fire. 

Since  shudderings  ran  through  boundless  space. 
And  shrieks  from  every  angel  choir. 

"  And  twice  a  thousand  cycles  past 

Of  earthly  revolution — ^roU'd 
A  wilder  shriek,  as  though  the  knell 

Of  Time,  and  star?,  and  ppace,  had  toll'd." 


It  scarce  had  ceased  when  swell'd  a  note 

Of  joy,  beyond  the  loudest  tone 
That  e'er  the  universal  harp 

Has  peal'd  around  Jehovah's  throne. 

That  ecstacy  of  joy  and  pain 

So  fiU'd  the  mansions  of  the  sky. 
As  made  thy  speck  of  solar  light 

The  marvel  of  infinity. 

And  ever  since,  when  systems  fade^ 
And  star  by  star  in  darkness  dies. 

Their  angels  cleave  the  depth  of  space. 
To  scan  the  solar  mysteries. 

To  this  lone  planet  isle  they  bend 
Their  eager  wing  and  wbtful  gaze; 

For  here  the  springs  of  wonder  lie. 
Here  spread  the  fields  of  long  amaze; 

And  here,  when  change  o'er  all  shall  sweep, 

Eternity  shall  still  behold 
Myself  and  brother  angels  kneel. 

Where  God  was  wrapt  in  mortal  mould. 

G.  P. 

SONNET  TO  THOMAS  CARLYLE, 

ON  READING  HIS  "  PAST  AND  PRESENT,'*  AND  **  HEftOES 
AND  HERO  WORSHIP.'* 

The  beacon  sign-light  storms  and  tempest  braves. 
And,  fh)m  the  distance  high,  streams  forth  iU  light 
In  scintillations  through  the  haze  of  night. 
Warning  where  evil,  hid  beneath  the  waves, 
Holds  direful  watch  within  her  rocky  caves. 
To  crush  the  ribs  of  ships,  and  shipmen's  might, 
And  sailors'  thrilling  hopes  of  home  to  blight, 
And  whelm  them  down  into  her  deep  sea-graves : 
So  Carlyle,  shining  o'er  the  gloomy  way, — 
The  dull,  drear  realms  of  ShanHf  thai  surges  o'er 
Men's  sunken  hearts  and  souls  with  hollow  ro&r, 
Tow'ring,  and  streaming  forth,  the  red  light  ray 
Of  thy  bold  genius  warns  of  dangers  dark. 
That  fearfully  surround  the  social  barque. 

II.  R 
Mile  End, 

SONNET. 
THE  WIND  AND  THE  LEAF;  ob,ELOPEMEM. 

0,  listen.  Ladies,  and  111  tell  you  brief 

A  touching  tale,  and  true  as  history. 
The  Wind  and  Leaf  held  dalliance  :— «  Gentle  Leaf,"* 

Began  the  Wind,  ^  awake  and  fly  with  me ! 
For  thee  I  pass'd  the  beds  where  roses  are  ; 

And  though  their  breasts  half-open  woo'd  ny  staj. 
And  every  little  bud  shone  like  a  star, 

I  thought  on  thee :.  Arise,  and  come  away ! 
Thy  sisters  dark  are  sleeping  in  the  dew, 

I  would  not  rouse  their  coldness  with  a  sigh. 
But  thou — ^the  Beautiful,  and  I — the  IVue, 

Were  meant  for  common  passion  :  Lei  na  fly !" 
The  Leaf  complied  ;  and,  ere  a  day  was  gone. 

Was  flung  away — ^a  thing  to  tread  upon. 

G.  M» 

SOUNDS :  A  FRAGMENT. 

Have  you  e'er  sat  beneath  a  greenwood-tree « 
And  listened ! 

A  strange  musie  floats  around. 
Such  as  man's  so-caU'd  music  mocketh  noi ; 
'TIS  not  the  stream  of  breakless  melody. 
Nor  harmony,  the  many-billow'd  tide  ; 
'Tis  a  commingling  of  all  sounds  in  one 

There 's  not  a  stir  within  Earth's  atmosphere, 
That  does  noi  some  note  vibrate  to  your  ear ; 
The  cloud-high  crackling  of  the  northers  lights, 
The  fearful  crash  of  southern  hurricanes. 
Fire-mountains'  belchings,— Father  Ocean's  snrge,— 
The  booming  earthquake  and  the  cannon's  roar. 
Plaudits  of  Spanish  bull-fights,  and  war>whoops 
Of  red  men  ru-^hing  on  their  sleeping  foes. 
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The  life-blood  gnrgling  'neath  a  Malay  creese, 
The  widow  walling  o'er  her  hnsband's  oorae, 
—Each  groan  of  pain,  eaeh  sob  of  agony  ; 
—Each  loud  or  stified  sound  of  joy  and  laughter, 
The  uncoath  noise  of  sportive  elephants, 
The  scream  of  eastern  parrots,  and  the  twitter 
Of  pairing  chaffinches  abore  your  head  ; 
Christmas-fires  blazing, — merry-plashing  oars, — 
Fountains  that  bubble  in  their  marble  cups, 
Jagged  plantain  leaves,  that  whistle  as  they  wave, 
Sweet-tinkling  bells  on  necks  of  ambling  mules  ; 
Italian  singers  in  the  theatre. 
Slim  nautch-girls  dancing  to  the  harsh  tom-tom, 
Shepherds  on  Scottish  or  Sicilian  hills  ; 
The  infant's  crowing  and  the  lover's  kiss  ; 
—The  lowest  breath  of  each  most  tiny  thing, 
The  slightest  ripple  of  the  smoothest  brook. 
The  gentlest  rustle  of  the  lightest  leaf. 
From  pole  to  pole  : 

All  these  sounds,  dimly  heard 
(The  small  things  near  more  than  the  biggest  far, 
The  insect's  hum  stifling  the  battle's  din,) 
Make  that  World-music,  whereof  our  dull  ear    > 
Can  but  the  smallest  part  discern  and  follow  ; 
Yet  in  that  smallest  part,  how  many  sounds 
Seem  opposite  and  jarring, — distant  mills 
Droning  their  ceaseless  rounds, — a  rattling  coach. — 
Hoarse  country-loons  croaking  their  homeward  ditty  ; 
The  measured  cawing  of  some  ancient  rook, 
Aping  St.  Stephen's  midnight  prose  ;— the  shriek 
Of  some  field-mouse,  caught  in  an  adder's  fongs. 
The  stock-dove's  gasping  struggles  with  the  hawk; 
And  buzzing  wasps,  and  tapping  wood-peckers  I 
Nay,  if  you  listen  only  to  the  birds, 
You'll  find  far  more  that  wrangle,  than  that  sing  ; 
And  even  if  yon  can  fasten  your  ear 
On  some  one  sweetest  warbler, — lo  !  how  soon 
Some  unseen  incident  breaks  off  his  song, 
—A  grub,  perhaps,  that  wriggles  in  the  bark  ! 


Ernnu. 


LATOUR  D'AUVERGNE : 


ENTITLED  PREMIER  GRENADIER  OF  FRANCE,  DURING 
THE  WARS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  rarest  elements  combine 

Of  airs  from  heaven,  and  lights  divine. 

To  form  the  noble  mind  ; 
Whose  god-like  aim  is  to  dispense 
The  graces  of  beneficence. 

And  succour  human  kind. 

When  Gaul'a  avenging  sons  arose 
Her  fierce  invaders  to  oppose. 

With  indignation  stem ; 
Majestio  on  the  embattled  plain, 
The  lode-star  of  the  marshall'd  train, 

Appear'd  Latour  d'Auvergne. 

The  post  of  honour  he  assumed, 
Wherever  death,  with  horror  plumed. 

In  conflict  shook  his  dart ; 
The  champion  urged  his  onward  courso. 
Himself  a  tower  of  matchless  force 

To  execute  his  part. 

Like  Hector*  in  defence  of  Troy, 
His  nation's  pride,  his  parents'  joy. 
He  led  the  thund'ring  van  ; 


While  myriads  follow'd  to  contend 
For  life  and  freedom,  and  defend 
The  sacred  rights  of  man. 

But  to  accept  priority 

Of  rank,  in  office  or  degree. 

He  deign'd  not  to  consent : 
The  champion  of  the  common  weal. 
He  vow'd  to  prosecute  with  zeal 

This  prime  and  sole  intent. 

Retired  vrith  laurels  from  the  wan;, 
And  markM  with  honourable  scarR, 

At  home  he  sought  relief : 
But  there  the  wailings  of  despair, 
That  rent  with  doleful  sounds  the  air, 

Allow'd  him  respite  brief. 

He  witnessed  on  a  wedding  mom. 
The  bridegroom,  as  a  conscript,  torn 

By  warriors,  from  his  bride  : 
**  Halt  !  fellow-soldiers  :  set  him  free  ; 
And  I  his  substitute  will  be  : " — 

He  said  ;  and  they  complied. 

Preeminent  in  many  a  feat 
Of  valour,  he  endured  the  heat 

And  burden  of  the  day  : 
Until,  alas  !  a  fiery  ball, 
Wing'd  like  a  meteor,  wrought  his  fall. 

Amid  the  bloody  fray. 

His  heart  was  in  a  casket  laid. 
And  as  an  amulet  conveyed 

In  jeopardy  to  save  : 
Exulting  at  the  glorious  sight,  f 
The  host,  triumphant,  gather'd  might 

To  emulate  the  brave  I 


Brito. 


PART  V. 

SPECIMENS  OF  TRANSLATED  POETRY. 

THE  LITTLE  MAID  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 


Sweet  flowers,  ye  are  welcor.e 
In  the  year's  golden  time ; 

Ah  !  so  late  have  ye  come. 
Soon  the  summer  will  sliine. 

Say,  my  voice  can  ye  hear, 
And  my  glance  can  ye  see  ? 

Your  sweet  language  to  know, 
Oh,  who  will  teach  me ! 

Say,  whom  shall  I  choose 
As  companion  in  May  ? 

To  the  bright  father-land 
Who  will  point  me  the  way ! 


Choose  me,  said  the  Lily,  for  vrith  a  white  robe 
The  hand  of  the  Mother  deck'd  me  ; 

My  jewels  they  are  even  innocence  pure, 
And  thus  I  'm  related  to  thee. 

THE  VIOLET. 

Choose  me,  said  the  Violet  sweet,  a  desire 

Dwells  soft  ill  my  delicate  blue ; 
Yet  gratefully  cooling  the  warmth  of  my  chock. 

From  above  falls  the  pure  tender  dew. 


*  Homer,  in  the  Iliad,  B.  24,  introduces  Priam  extoUiog  Hector  as  singularly  good  :  efU^  *.»  «4«Ak,  mSi  i««u  At^ftt  y% 

f  **  Allons,  enfans  de  la  patrie,  arrive 

Le  jour  de  gloire  eat  I" — Hymne  des  MarseUlois, 

'*  Parle,  demande,  disait  le  representant  en  mission  anprea  de  Tarme^  ou  servait  Latour  d^Auverene  ;  tu  connaismon 
^rodit ;  que  me  demandes-tu  ?  Moi  ?  repondit  negligemment  le  brave  Latour.  Oui,  to'i  meme.  Eh  bien !  fais  moi  donuer 
ine  paire  de  souUers ;  j*en  ai  qui  ne  valent  plus  rien.^* 

U  seem«  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  fame  of  Latour  d'Auvernie,  like  that  of  Chevalier  Bayaid,  Sir  William  Wallace, 
iVashington,  and  other  patriots  of  renown,  is  not  qualified  by  the  circumstance  of  his  maintaining  the  independence  of  his 
ouQtry  ;  but  is  s*olely  (krived  from  the  luMre  of  bis  o>^ti  uniform  disinterestedne?^  and  n^at^nanimity  in  his  aniuouii  career. 
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Choose  me,  said  the  Rose,  for  truly  to  guard 
Thy  youth's  tender  blossom  aye  free. 

Through  modesty  holy,  without  a  regret, 
Sweet  maiden,  this  will  I  teaoh  thee. 


THE  ROSEMARY. 


Choose  me,  said  the  Rosemary,  for  in  her  hair 
The  young  bride,  expecting,  me  binds ; 

Choose  me,  for,  in  tears,  around  the  sad  bier 
The  mourner  me  hopefully  winds. 

THE  LITTLE  MAID. 

Oh  !  all,  friendly,  encircle 

My  young  May,  for  ye 
The  most  loyely  in  life 

Or  in  death  will  teaoh  me. 

"THE  SOUTHERN  WIND.' 


A.  J.  S. 


[From  the  SirediBh.;! 

0  Southern  Wind,  com'st  thou  from  leafy  nooks. 

Silvering,  with  thy  sweet  breath,  the  willow  leaves. 

Turning  them  upwards  to  the  gladdened  sky  t 

Oh,  didst  thou  gently  pass  the  violet  by, 

Honouring  the  tears  she  grieves ! 

Oh,  hast  thou,  Spirit,  beautiful  unseen, 

Wander'd  from  valleys  green. 

Ruffling  the  starlit  brooks. 

Startling  the  lily,  till,  beneath  the  tides. 

Her  head  she  hides  ? 

Oh,  pause  one  moment;  hrre  are  leaves  and  flowers, 

And  all  sweet  things,  to  gladden  thee  on  earth; 

Then  do  not  hasten  to  yon  gloomy  bowers. 

For  they  will  mad  thy  mirth; 

Amid  those  fir-trees,  and  their  fettering  boughs. 

Thou  wilt  as  captive  be. 

And  moan  to  the  faint  stars  thy  lonesome  vows — 

Oh,  who  will  pity  thee  1 

O  Southern  Wind  !  over  thy  wings  have  sighed. 

Young  honeysuckles,  thyme,  and  violets  rare ; 

Did'st  thou  not  kiss  the  frail  things  ere  they  died, 

Vowing  their  parting  spirits  still  to  bear 

To  gentle  slumber  in  some  mossy  urn  ! 

Or  did'st  thou  leave  them,  half  in  their  despair. 

Waiting  thy  spring-time  promise  of  return  ! 

O  Southern  Wind  !  oh,  haste  thee  not  away 
Whither  the  desolate  ivy  yearly  climbs 
Higher  and  higher  up  the  turret  grey ; 
In  her  defiance  of  all  years  and  climes, 
She  will  but  send  thee  sadly  on  thy  way, 
With  some  old  legend  of  her  mournful  times. 
But  if,  sweet  pilgrim,  onward  thou  must  stray. 
Oh,  murmur  through  yon  limes. 
Or  by  the  willows,  they  will  bend  aside 
Their  boughs,  nor  check  thy  pride. 

J.  B. 

A  SONG  FROM  AFAR. 

BY  PREDERICH  VON  MATTHISSO?!. 

When  thou  at  eventide  art  sitting 

Amidst  the  forest's  lonely  shade. 
And  sce'st  there  a  shadow  flitting 

With  smiles  to  thee  across  the  gladc, — 
Oh  think  the  spirit  of  thy  friend 
Hath  travelled  there  with  thine  to  blend ! 

When  moonlight  in  the  sky  is  beaming, 

And  thou  art  musing  of  thy  love. 
While  music  from  the  birds  is  streaming 

All  up  and  down  the  leafy  grove, — 
Then  when  thy  thoughts  swell  to  a  sigh, 
Believe  my  spirit  hath  come  nigh. 

When  thou  in  dreamy  thought  art  straying 

Far  back  in  memory's  fairy  land. 
And  feelest  breezes  round  thee  playing, 

With  Zephyr's  kiss,  on  lip  and  hand ; 
And  if  thy  taper's  flame  doth  bend, 
It  is  tb«  spirit  of  thy  friend. 


When  resting  in  thy  cot  at  even, 

As  many  stars  above  thee  thine. 
Thou  hearest  whisper'd  in  the  heaven 

Our  plighted  words,—**  For  ever  thme,'*— 
Then,  in  thy  slumberings,  believe 
My  spirit  is  with  thee  Siat  eve.  W. 

THE  TWO  AND  THE  THIRD. 
[From  the  Oennan  of  F.  RacuxaTO 
Fantasy,  the  giantess,  did  sit 

On  a  hill; 
Near  beside  her  came  the  dwarf  called  Wit, 
Time  to  kill; 
A  doubtful  glance 
Was  cast  askance 
By  Common-sense,  a  decent  man, 
Waiting  till  the  game  began. 
Fantasy  rose  half  up  in  the  sky. 

Seized  a  star ; 
Swung  it  till  the  sparks  began  to  fly 
Near  and  far ; 
Then  came  Wit, 
Pounced  on  it. 
In  his  pocket  at  a  dash 
Clapped  it,  quick  as  lightning  flash. 

Fantasy  then  with  her  hand  took  hold 

Of  a  cloud. 
And  its  vapours  round  her  shoulders  rolled 

For  a  shroud  ; 

Wit  doth  go. 

Hides  below, 
Twists  a  comer  all  awry. 
Laughs  outright  and  wipes  his  eye. 
Fantasy  with  thundering  voioe  doth  shout; 

Wit  is  dumb  ; 
Then  she  stops  ;  the  dwarf  th«n  whistles  oat, 

And  doth  hum  : — 
Common  sense 
Hurries  thence, 

And  says  he,  This  won't  suit  me, — 

It's  going  to  end  in  Poetry.  V. 

SONG  OF  BERANGER. 

ON  THE  CRADLE  OP  A  BABE. 

"  Voyez,  amis,  cette  barque  legere. 
Qui  de  la  vie  essaie  encore  les  Hots,**  &c. 
Sec,  Friend,  this  little  bark,  it  scarcely  dares 

To  try  the  untravers'd  vraves  of  life's  wide  sea ; 
Frail  is  the  passenger,  methinks,  it  bears  ; 

Come  let  us  guide  it  in  its  first  assay. 
Mark  how  the  waves  around  it  dash  and  foam ! 

Mark,  from  the  shore  they  bear  it  light  along ; 
Come,  comrades,  we  who  see  it  leave  its  home. 

Will  cheer  its  voyage  by  our  joyous  song. 

Already  blows  the  breeze  of  Destiny, 

Already  Hope  has  sped  the  swelling  sail. 
Bright  are  the  stars  that  twinkle  in  the  sky. 

And  calm  the  sea,  unruffled  by  the  gale. 
Fly  far  away,  ye  birds  of  evil  doom  ! 

All  in  this  boat  to  Love  and  Joy  belong  ! 
Come,  comrades,  we  who  see  it  leave  its  home 

Will  cheer  its  voyage  by  our  joyous  song. 

Tlie  Loves  hang  wreaths  of  flowers  in  joyfulne« 

Around  the  mast,  and  ply  their  busy  hands ; 
To  the  chaste  Sisters  we  our  vovrs  address  ; 

And,  at  the  helm,  see,  gentle  f^endship  stands. 
Bacchus  himself,  with  all  his  train,  is  come. 

And  sportive  Pleasure  hastes  to  join  the  throag  ; 
Come,  comrades,  we  who  see  it  leave  its  home 

Will  cheer  its  voyage  by  our  joyous  song. 

And  see  I  while  thus  we  speed  our  voyage  on. 

Thus  Fortune  eomes  and  blesses  Virtue  mild, 
And  prays  that  all  the  good  that  she  has  done 

May  be  repaid  upon  this  gentle  child. 
Sure,  then,  from  this,  that,  wheresoever  we  roam, 

Just  heaven  will  guard  our  favoured  boat  from  wrooj; 
Come,  comrades,  we  who  see  it  leave  its  home 

Will  cheer  its  Toyage  by  our  joyous  song, 

£.  B.C« 
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NEW  NOVELS. 

If  the  demons  of  spleen  and  ennui  are  not  exorcised 
from  every  seaside  and  snmmer  hannt  in  Great  Britain, 
H  will  not  be  the  fault  of  Mr.  Newby.  His  steam  fac- 
tory seems  fit,  of  itself,  to  supply  the  voracious  demand 
of  the  public.  Where  the  production  is  so  exuberant, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  quality  of  the  article 
should,  in  every  instance,  be  first-rate.  Of  the  eighteen 
Tolnmes  before  us,  we  shall  give  the  first  place  to — 
The  Mysterious  Man:  a  Norel.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Ben   Bradshawe  ;    The  Man  without  a  Head." 

Threo  volumes,  post  octavo. 

Let  not  the  nnromantio  reader  be  dismayed  by  the 
title.  Instead  of  a  romance  of  the  Udolpho  school,  as 
the  title  would  indicate,  the  Mysterious  Man  is  a  very 
clever  broad  farce,  which,  with  the  help  of  some  homely 
tragic  scenes,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Warren  or 
Dickens,  fills  up  the  allotted  space  with  really  good  and 
varied  entertainment.  The  hero,  the  Mysterious  man, 
&  poor  Irish  gentleman,  comes  over  to  London  for  the 
express  purpose  of  repairing  his  fortunes  by  marriage. 
Under  the  assumed  name  of  Count  Bundledoflf,  the  real 
Terrence  O^Sullivan  commences  a  series  of  blundering 
adventures  which  keeps  the  reader  on  the  broad  grin. 
\VTiile  denying  his  country,  he,  at  every  turn,  by  brogue 
and  blunder,  betrays  the  genuine  newly-imported  Irish- 
man. Instead  of  a  cold-blooded,  calculating  fortune- 
hunter,  Terrence,  though  he  sits  down  to  study  the  ad- 
vertisements of  The  Times,  which  are  to  help  him  to  an 
elijiUe  famale,  is  what  the  Irish  emphatically  term  a 
gay  fellow;  full  of  good-nature,  cordiality,  and  bonhomie. 
His  blondering  simplicity  would  often  appear  to  be  cari- 
eatnred,  nnlera  we  call  to  mind  his  countryman,  Gold- 
smith, who,  with  equal  overflowing  goodness  of  heart, 
had  as  little  of  worldly  shrewdness  as  Count  Bundledoff. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  "  poor  Noll"  falling  into 
exactly  the  same  scrape  with  the  pretty  innocent  Lucy, 
the  farmer's  daughter,  in  which  we  find  the  Count.  But 
here  is  a  scene  which  affords  a  key  to  BundledofTs  cha- 
racter, and  to  the  comic  scenes  of  the  book. 

The  Connt  was  a  strapping,  stalwart  fellow,  with  a 
set  of  good  features,  and  a  pleasing  air  of  good  temper 
about  them,  which  was  Irresistible.  Though  his  com- 
plexion was  clear  and  fiorid,his  brow  and  his  beard  were 
OS  black  as  the  raven's  wing  ;  as  were  also  his  large 
bnshy  whiskers  :  his  foot  was  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  his 
voice  as  clear  as  a  bell. 

As  he  was  alone  in  the  coffeeroom,  he  gathered  the 
newspapers  from  all  the  boxes,  and  then  began  to  glean 
their  contents.  He  seemed  to  devour  his  chop  and  the 
advertisements  with  equal  avidity. 

When  his  cnriosity  and  his  appetite  were  both  satis- 
fied, he  pushed  away  the  tray — leaned  back  leisurely — 
used  a  quill  out  of  a  tumbler  for  a  toothpick — toyed 
with  the  wine-glass  which  had  been  placed  by  way  of 
hint  beside  his  plate — seemed,  in  reference  to  the  wine, 
to  be  balancing  accounts  between  his  palate  and  his 
pocket — and,  while  the  waiter  cleared  away,  entered 
into  the  following  colloquy  : — 

**  Are  there  any  vriddies  in  this  neighbourhood  ?" — 
"AnyirAo*,  sir  t"  **Any  widdies— beraved  famales  I 
mane." — **  O,  vidofes,  sir."  **  That's  my  maning,  young 
man."— «  Why,  there's  Mrs.  Mortimer,  the  undertaker's 
widow,  and  Mrs.  Chipp,  the  cabinetmaker's  widow — 
Md— *»    •*  Bat  don't  you  find  some  in  the  ue^vspapers 


now  1" — ^**  Find  widows  in  the  newspapers  1"  "  Yes, 
eligible  famales,  you  know." — ^  'Pon  my  life,  sir,  I  don't 
know  any  legible  females."  "  Why,  them  that  adver* 
tise  for  husbands,  you  know." — "  O  yes,  sir— yes,  I  un- 
derstand now  ;  yes,  you  often  see  them  headed  *  Matri- 
mony,' second  column,  first  page,  sir."  ^  And  do  they 
ever  answer  now!" — "What,  answer  the  advertise- 
ments, sir  V*  "  No,  no  ;  answer  in  pint  of  being  good, 
dacent,  happy  matches  1" — "  Why,  really  sir,  that's 
more  than  I  can  say.  I  never  heard  of  more  ^than  one 
match  made  up  in  that  way,  and  that  was  by  a  coun- 
tryman of  your'n,  sir."  "  Ay,  ay,  who  was  he  1" — *'  He 
was  a  Major  O'Callaghan,  from  Tipperary,  sir."  ^  Tip- 
perary  I  why  that's  in  Ireland,  you  spalpeen."—"  Yes, 
sir — yes — Ireland,  sir."  "  Then  what  the  deuce  do  you 
call  him  a  countryman  of  mine  for  V — **  Why,  sir,  I 
thought — "  "  Thought !  you  bog-trotting  son  of  a  potato- 
bogle,  what  business  have  you  to  think  1  By  the  big  hill 
of  Howth  !  its  a  raal  piece  of  impartinence  for  a  waiter 
at  a  tavern  to  take  upon  himself  to  think  at  all — let 
alone  thinking  about  the  affairs  of  ajintleman." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  did  not  intend  to  offend." 

"  Oh  !  that's  another  thing  altogether.  A  dacent  apo- 
logy, a  manly  confession,  is  like  pouring  balm  and  wine, 
or  whisky  and  buttermilk,  on  the  wounds  of  one's 
honour.  Well,  frind,  lam  better  another  time,  than  to 
be  guessing  at  a  man's  country  like  a  horse's  age,  by 
looking  him  in  the  month  ;  lam  wisdom  from  defait.  I'm 
a  f^rrin  count — Bundledoff  by  name.  That's  not  like  an 
Irish  name  is  it  V* 

"  Not  a  bit,  sir." 

"  Not  a  bit ;  at  laste  I  never  heard  snch  a  name  in  Ire- 
land :  that  is — I  mane  when  I  visited  that  island.  I 
don't  like  the  Irish;  do  you  V* 

"  Why,  really,  a— a —  I  can't  pretend  to  say  that  I 
either  like  or  dislike." 

"  Ah,  well  then,  the  laste  said  is  when  you  say  no- 
thing. I  know  the  folks  here  in  England,  and  espe- 
cially in  London,  can't  bear  the  Irish  ;  there's  a  preji- 
dice,  young  man,  as  Soliman  says  in  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him.  But  it  don't 
signify  ;  I  don't  like  the  Irish  meself. " 

The  waiter  eyed  the  Count  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner ;  but  as  that  mysterious  gentleman  was  lost  in  a 
deep  reverie,  he  saw  nothing  of  the  man's  demeanour. 
How  long  the  waiter  might  have  gazed  at  the  Count,  or 
the  Count  have  gazed  out  of  the  window,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  had  they  been  uninterrupted ;  but  such  was  not 
the  course  of  fate. 

"  Is  there  a  gentleman  by  name  Count  Bundledoff 
here  T'  said  a  secondary  waiter,  entering  the  room. 

"  That's  my  name,  young  man,  and  it's  like  I'm  the 
man  ;  only  as  I  don't  know  you,  and  you  don't  know  me, 
I  wonder  how  you  found  out  my  name.  But  it  seems 
people's  names,  like  their  country,  are  written  on  their 
iiirhead ;  so  that  London  waiters  may  rade  the  same  like 
the  print  of  a  book.  Well,  they're  not  always  right  in 
their  guesses,  anyhow.  Will  you  be  aither  telling  me  your 
maning,  young  man,  and  not  standing  staring  as  though 
a  furrin  count  was  a  thing  fit  for  nothing  but  a  show 
booth  at  Donnybrook  fair  !", 

"  I  couldn't  tell  while  you  were  talking,"  said  the 
man,  somewhat  sulkily. 

"  Well,  then,  I'm  not  talking  now,  and  so  yon  can 
spake  out.    What  ails  you  t" 

"  Nothing  ails  me  as  I  know  on  ;  but  here's  a  young 
woman  as  says  she  wants  one  Count  Bundledoff." 

"  A  female  !  och  I  I  was  tould  that  good  wives  were 
as  plenty  in  London  as  blackberries  on  a  bramble  bush; 
but  that  bates  all." 

"  Am  I  to  tell  the  young  'ooman  to  come  in,"  said  the 
second  waiter,  who  was  surly  and  uncivil  as  a  second 
waiter  ought  to  be,  to  set  off  the  civility  of  his  superior; 
but  his  inquiry  was  not  to  be  answered,  for  the  Count's 
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command  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  the  young 
woman  who  was  the  subject  of  debate. 

The  Count  immediately  recognized  his  travelling  com- 
panion, she  whom  he  had  so  gallantly  assisted  to  alight, 
and  who  had  disappeared  during  his  reverie  in  the  inn- 
yard.  A  sort  of  travelling  acquaintanceship  had  been 
established  between  them,  and,  as  the  Count  was  a  com- 
municative man,  his  name  and  rank  had  been  disclosed 
to  the  young  woman. 

There  were  no  pretensions  to  the  lady  about  this 
same  young  woman,  but  a  quiet,  sensible  propriety  of 
decorum,  which  was  equally  remote  fh>m  the  vulgar  as 
from  the  genteel,— she  did  not  affect,  nor  could  she  be 
mistaken  for  a  gentlewoman ;  neither  could  she  be  con- 
sidered as  an  ignorant  or  uneducated  person 

Lucy  Atherly,  with  all  her  propriety  of  deportment,  was 
as  simple  and  artless  as  a  child,  ^e  was  a  black  eyed, 
bright  eyed,  rosy  cheeked,  red  lipped  farmer's  daughter. 
Not  a  gentleman  farmer,  nor  a  great  farmer,  but  a  small 
farmer,  far  down  among  the  rude,  rough  stone  walls,  and 
white  eye-insulting  roads,  and  bleak,  brown  uninterest- 
ing hills  of  Oxfordshire 

Lucy  Atherly  had  conversed  with  the  Count  with  mo- 
desty, and  cheerfulness,  and  good  sense,  and  with  that 
simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart  which  was  no  less  a 
quality  of  her  character.  She  did  not  conceal  from  him 
that  her  father  (it  was  her  step-father  indeed)  was  in 
depressed  and  straitened  circumstances,  and  that  she 
was  going  as  a  sort  of  humble  companion,  and  better- 
most  servant  to  a  lady  in  Kent,  who  had  known  her 
family  in  better  days,  when  her  mother  was  living,  and 
her  father  was  a  larger  farmer  than  he  was  now;  —  and 
therefore,  as  a  vast  favour,  would  take  her  in  a  sort  of 
amphibious  capacity,  with  less  wages  and  more  work  than 
an  ordinary  servant.  Lucy  Atherly  did  not  thtts  de- 
scribe her  situation  —  it  emanates  from  our  truthfulness 
as  her  historian — to  her  it  was  untried  and  unknown, 
and  she  estimated  the  Kentish  lady  by  her  professions 
of  disinterested  interest  in  her  affairs. 

Lucy  Atherly,  such  as  we  have  described  her,  entered 
the  coffee-room,  at  present  very  unlike  what  we  have 
described  her,  for  the  roses  of  her  cheeks,  and  the  rubies 
of  her  lips  were  both  fled,  and  her  bright  black  eyes 
were  swimming  with  tears,  —  fear  and  agitation  having 
caused  the  former  to  fade,  and  grief  and  anxiety  having 
filled  the  latter.  She  was  too  much  agitated  to  await 
the  tardy  return  of  the  waiter,  whom  she  had  despatched 
to  the  Count,  and  followed  him  into  the  room. 

The  colour  returned  with  double  violence  to  her 
face  and  spread  in  deepest  crimson  over  her  brow  as 
she  said  — 

**  I'm  sure  you  will  pardon  me,  sir — I'm  sure  you 
will  pity  me  —  and  indeed  —  indeed  I  implore  your 
pardon  and  your  pity.  I  would  not  for  the  world  have 
applied  to  you,  but  I  do  not  know  a  single  soul  in  Lon- 
don— I  do  not  indeed,  sir;  and  as  I  had  spoken  to  you  — 
oh  dear  !  oh  dear  what  JmII  I  do  t" 

*'  But  what  in  the  world  is  the  matther  with  you," 
cried  the  Count. 

*'  I  have  been  robbed,  sir;  robbed,  I  suppose,  on  the  top 
of  the  coach  —  my  pocket  has  been  cut  away  —  my 
purse  and  money  —  my  pocket  book,  and  all  John's 
letters  are  gone.  Oh  dear  1 — oh  dear  !  what  ahall  1 
do— what  sAo/i  Idol" 

The  Count  was  kept  silent  by  the  extremity  of  his 
surprise  and  indignation  ;  but  when  he  recovered  his 
breath,  h»  burst  forth  in  a  most  unintelligible  flood  of 
native  eloquence  — rounding  off  his  periods  with  a  heavy 
anathema  against  ''the  villainous  brute  baste  who 
would  rob  a  poor  girl  of  a  rap." 

The  waiters  looked  suspicious,  and  the  slightest 
possible  vibration  of  the  eyelid  on  tlie  part  of  the  princi- 
pal appeared  like  an  incipient  wink.  Lucy  Atherly 
wept  bitterly. 

<*  Well,  it  don't  signify  talking,"  quoth  the  Count  ; 
^  that  won't  mend  what's  past ;  but  just  let  us  see  what 
can  be  done  to  make  things  better." 

**  I'm'  sure,"  sobbed  Lucy,  "  I'm  sure  I  would  not 
have  applied  to  you,  sir,  but  I  did  not  know  where  to 
seek  advice  or  assistance.  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
it  improper  of  me." 


"  Improper  !  oh  by  the  man  in  the  moon,  I  tbiok  It 
the  properest  thing  that  yon  could  possibly  do ;  ud 
whatever  I  can  do  to  sarve  you,  I'll  do  it  in  the  twink- 
ling of  a  sunbeam.  But  now,  tell  me  all  about  it  Whea 
did  you  miss  your  money  t  Oh  the  blackguard ! 
wouldn't  I  knock  him  into  smithereens,  if  I  had  hosld 
of  him :  when  did  you  miss  your  money,  my  darlint  T 

Misfortunes  never  come  alone.  While  Lucy  was  to- 
forming  the  Count  of  her  loss,  a  dishonest  cabman  set  of 
with  her  trunk,  and  she  was  sunk  in  utter  desp^. 
Some  amusing  scenes  arise  while  the  Count  spends  &om< 
days  in  search  of  a  yellow  cab,  in  which  he  is  aided  by 
the  advice  or  assistance  of  those  of  his  eonntrymeo 
among  the  porters,  or  in  the  Force,  who  joyfully  recog- 
nize him  as  a  native  gentleman.  After  an  interral,  la 
which  the  Count's  kindness  and  delicacy  are  finelj 
brought  into  play,  he  forms  the  nnh&ppy  design  of  es- 
corting Lucy  into  Kent,  to  the  dwelling  of  the  lady  v)» 
expected  her.  The  Count,  hearing  from  Lucy  that  tbis 
lady  was  very  rich,  was  not  without  a  secret  hope,  thit 
in  Miss  Serena  Latimer  he  might  find  the  digihUfamalt 
of  whom  he  was  in  ardent  pursuit.  The  first  look  cf 
the  vinegar  old  maid  was  sufficient  to  curdle  all  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  in  his  bosom,  if  this  h»d  been  possi- 
ble. Miss  Latimer  had  a  charming  niece,  Fanny, whoa 
it  was  her  favourite  occupation  to  torment.  To  tlie» 
ladies,  leaving  Lucy  in  the  hall,  the  Count  made  hii 
way,  desirous  of  recommending  himself  to  the  gwd 
graces  of  either,  or  both. 

^  The  top  of  the  morning  to  you.  Madam,"  said  Ute 
Count :  he  had  got  a  way  of  saying  "  Madam"  fall  on:, 
and  not  contracting  it  to  Ma'am.  '*  The  top  of  the  mon- 
ing  to  you,  Madam :  by  your  lave  111  spake  a  few  ward* 
to  you." 

Mrs.  Latimer,  whose  nerves  were  of  the  most  delicate 
description,  and  who  could  never  bear  to  hear  peo^# 
speak  much  above  a  whisper,  recoiled  in  amaxeiaeat 
and  disgust  at  the  loud  tone  and  familiar  address  of  Ce 
Count. 

Fanny  quietly  looked  up  from  her  work,  and  a  soft 
smile  passed  across  her  face  as  she  thought  of  the  wiv 
in  which  her  aunt  was  likely  to  regard  the  interlope. 
Indeed,  while  Mrs.  Latimer  threw  herself  back  is  \^ 
chair,  and  gazed  over  her  glasses,  the  experienced  exe  ii 
Miss  Latimer  could  trace  the  gathering  gloom  of  Ute 
tempest  on  her  brow,  which  the  Count  was  onahle  u 
perceive. 

''  My  name's  Bundledoff,  Madam — Count  Bnndkic 
— at  your  sarvice."  Mrs.  Latimer,  the  better  to  see  tic 
stranger,  moved  a  decanter.  *^  You  needn't  ask  me  t<* 
take  wine,  for  I've  been  afther  taking ;  I  mane,  I  newr 
take  any  aflfier  my  dinner.  I'm  a  Jarmin  oount,  Madas." 

Mrs.  Latimer  slightly  inclined  her  head  to  intisst*; 
that  she  heard  the  speaker,  while  a  scrutiniaing  gba«( 
ttom  under  her  contracting  brow,  intimated,  perhs^ 
that  she  heard  a  little  more  thui  she  believed.  Fauj, 
too,  looked  up,  and  slightly  elevated  her  eyebrows,  wo: « 
a  somewhat  incredulous  smile  played  about  her  prettj 
mouth. 

'*  I'm  come  to  have  a  few  moments*  talk  with  toi  ; 
and  by  your  lave  I'll  be  sated." 

Mrs.  Latimer  did  manage  to  motion  him  to  a  chair. 

In  taking  it,  however,  he  chanced  to  disturb  the  b> 
ditations  of  a  fat,  saucy,  snarling  female  of  the  cacite 
race,  named  Juno,  who  was  slumbering  on  the  rag.  lu 
did  not  put  his  own  foot,  nor  that  of  the  chair,  upon  C: 
ungracious  brute  ;  he  merely  touched  its  tail ;  bat,  LU 
its  mistress,  the  sweet  animal  could  not  bear  to  be  pel 
out  of  its  way ;  and,  with  a  yell  of  intense  spite,  it  darl<Ni 
up  and  seized  the  Count's  leg. 

*' Confound  the  baste  I"  cried  BundledolT;  and  w.:2i 
his  unemployed  foot  he  gave  the  creature  sueki  a  kick  i^ 
sent  it  flying  across  the  room. 

Mrs.  Latimer  darted  up — her  dignity  was  l«<t  ia  a 
moment.    "Juno!  Juno!  wvif  it  hurt  a  dear/' she  crieU 
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kt  the  ill-conditioned  brute  continued  to  yell  as  if  its 
ribs  were  broken. 

"  What  d'ye  mean  by  it — what  d'ye  mean  by  it,  fel- 
low!" cried  Mrs.  Latimer,  breathless  with  rage.  *^  Have 
TOO  no  feeling,  or  do  you  think  the  poor  dumb  animal 
has  none!" 

''Faith  now.  Madam,  that  I  have  some  feeling  the 
swate  crater's  teeth  have  partly  proved;  and  if  it's  a 
dumb  animal  you  call  it,  for  a  dumb  animal  it's  got  a 
divil  of  a  tongue  as  ever  I  heard.  But  I  ask  your  par- 
don, Madam.  I  didn't  mane  to  hurt  the  famale  dog, 
mach  less  to  affront  such  a  respectable  famale  as  its  mis- 
tress.   I  honour  the  sex.  Madam,  in  both  of  yon." 

This  complimentary  coupling  of  the  good  lady  and  her 
do^  was  any  thing  but  gratifying  to  the  former.  There 
was;,  however,  such  an  air  of  imperturbable  good  humour 
and  unquestionable  innocence  on  the  face  of  the  Count, 
that  she  could  not  conceive  it  to  be  an  intentional  insult ; 
and  seeing  that  she  got  no  good  by  open  violence,  she 
curbed  her  temper  so  far  as  to  speak  calmly,  though  the 
hidden  fire  burnt  fiercely  within. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  business  you  have  here,"  she 
said. 

**  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  Madam.  I  would  have 
toDid  you  ages  ago,  if  you  and  the  dog  hadn't  hindered 
me.  I'll  be  judged  by  your  swate-faccd  daughter  here, 
if  I  could  get  in  a  word  edge-ways."  » 

The  Count  was  getting  worse  and  worse.  There  were 
two  points  in  this  speech  peculiarly  unpalatable.  Mrs. 
Latimer  could  not  bear  to  be  thought  to  look  old  enough 
to  be  Fanny's  mother,  though,  by  the  way,  had  that  lady 
been  alive,  she  would  have  been  considerably  the  junior 
of  BIrs.  Latimer;  and,  again,  she  was  particularly  jealous 
of  Fanny's  beauty,  to  which  the  Count  made  so  gallant 
u  allusion. 

*^  Well,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Latimer,  folding  her  arms  and 
primming  her  mouth,  and  assuming  an  air  of  intense  pa- 
tience, which  is  BO  provoking — **  perhaps  when  you  have 
had  your  say  out,  I  shall  be  favoured  with  your  commu- 
nication t" 

*  Well,  then,  compose  yourself,  my  dear  onld  lady,  and 
dont  be  in  a  passion,  because  that  never  does  any  good." 
^  Mrs.  Latimer  turned  pale  with  anger  at  the  words 
old  lady,"  even  her  little  thin  lips  becoming  white  ;  but 
she  maintained  her  affected  composure,  only  regarding 
the  Count  vrith  a  withering  smile. 

Tve  done  something  to  offend,"  said  the  hapless 
Count ;  **  but  as  sure  as  the  daylight  I'm  as  ignorant  of 
my  crime  as  the  babe  that's  unborn,  barring  the  kick  of 
the  dog,  which  was  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  my  dear  Madam,  when  a  dog's  teeth  are 
ticklinir  your  shin,  you  don't  stop  to  think  whether  your 
toe  will  hurt  him.  I  apologise.  Madam.  I  apologise, 
Jnno,  since  your  name's  Juno — which  was  one  of  the 
hathen  goddesses,  and  rud  upon  a  pacock,  as  the  Latin 
poets  say,  which  is  all  d — n  lies,  begging  your  pardon, 
^ies.    Accept  my  apology.  Madam." 

"  You  have  said  quite  enough,  sir,"  quoth  Mrs.  Lati- 
mer. 

**  Perhaps  you'll  be  seated,  Madam." 

"Thank  you,  I'd  rather  stand." 

^  Well,  but  I  would  not  kape  a  lady  standin  for  all  the 
universe,  and  more.    Pray  be  sated,  my  dear  Madam." 

^  Tut,  tut,  how  annoying :  couldn't  you  have  told  your 
message  to  the  servant  t"  said  the  lady. 

"Humph ! "  quoth  the  Count,  a  spark  of  indignation 
heginning  to  smoulder  in  his  bosom — "  that's  civil,  any- 
how; but  it  don't  signify  talking.  As  aforesaid.  Madam, 
my  name's  Bundledoff.  When  I'm  at  home  I'm  in  Jar- 
miny,  and  when  I'm  not,  I'm  at  the  Cross  Kays  Inn ! " 

"  Yon  are  pretty  much  at  home  any  where,  I  should 
think,"  said  Mrs.  Latimer  bitterly. 

*•  Well,  Madam,  thanking  yon  for  the  compliment,  I 
I'fl  pretty  much  of  a  citizen  of  the  world,  which  manes  a 
fountryman  of  any  place.    Town  or  country,  England  or 

Ireland,  Europe  or  Jarminy,  it's  all  one  to  Terry  O' 

Bundledoff;  but  I'm  kaping  yon  from  your  wine,  Madam, 
»hich  is  a  thing  onld  ladies  don't  like." 

"  Well,  sir;  and  t/you  are  a  German  count,  as  you  say 
'ou  are,  what  is  that  to  me?" 


**Och!  nothing  in  life,  Madam;  only  I  with  you  to 
know  that  I'm  a  respectable  gintleman." 

**  I  don't  know  that  it  follows  because  you  are  a  Ger- 
man count,  that  you  are  a  respectable  gentleman :  all  I 
know  of  German  counts  is,  that  they  wear  whiskers  and 
eat  sauerkraut." 

**  Sauerkraut!  what  the  d .  Och!  I'm  awake:  that's 

what  they  call  the  imperial  diet  of  that  country." 

**  But,  if  you  were  fifty  German  counts. What's  the 

matter.  Miss  Latimer!" 

This  was  occasioned  by  a  convulsive  explosion  on  the 
part  of  Fanny,  but  which  soon  subsided:  and  with  a  very 
red  face  she  said — 

**  Nothing,  aunt." 

**  If  you  cannot  behave  yourself,  Miss  Latimer,"  said 
her  aunt,  **  yon  had  better  leave  the  room.  I  do  not  see 
any  thing  to  laugh  at." 

•*  I'm  sure  I'm  not  la— a— aughing,  aunt,"  said  Fanny, 
in  a  subdued  tone. 

**  Och !  don't  you  snub  the  swate  crater,"  cried  the 
Count:  ''you  were  young  yourself  once,  Mrs.  Latimer, 
and  /  shan't  be  offended.  I  love  to  see  a  laugh  on  a 
pretty  face,  like  a  sunbame  on  a  pleasant  prospect." 

''  Well  now,  sir,  if  yon  please,"  said  Mrs.  Latimer,  rub- 
bing her  hands  viciously. 

^  If  you  plase.  Madam.  Well,  then,  I've  made  bold 
to  call  upon  you  on  behalf  of  this  young  famale.  Miss 
Lucy  Atherly." 

''Lucy  Atherly!  oh,  has  that  important  personage 
made  her  appearance  at  last!  I  have  been  expecting 
her  these  four  or  five  days." 

"  Well,  thin,  you  see.  Madam,  the  wisest  of  us  is  dis- 
appinted  sometimes;"  and  therewith  the  Count  com- 
menced a  comprehensive  recital  of  Lucy's  misadventures, 
which  being  told  in  h%9  way,  and  garnished  with  a  great 
many  reflections,  execrations,  notes,  and  addenda — not  to 
say  errata — ^presented  a  series  of  wild  and  romantic  ad- 
ventures, which  were,  to  say  the  least,  not  a^  little  im- 
probable. 

The  Count's  benevolence  was  frustrated  ;  and  Lucy's 
harsh  step-father  uses  the  pretext  of  the  information 
sent  him  by  Miss  Latimer,  to  throw  the  poor  girl 
upon  the  world.  Among  the  groups  which  figure  in  this 
story,  are  the  Figginses,  the  family  of  a  wealthy  retired 
grocer,  very  aspiring,  and  very  musical,  without  making 
any  way  in  the  fashionable  world,  or  knowing  any  thing 
of  music.  Their  concerts  and  parties,  though  diverting, 
are  somewhat  overcolonred.  The  Count  had  matrimonial 
hopes  in  this  quarter ;  but  Miss  Figgins  did  not  turn  out  the 
**  eligible  famale."  The  Jenkinsons  are  another  group, 
country-people  and  relatives  of  the  Count,  who,  enjoy- 
ing every  comfort  and  luxury,  in  the  absence  of  any  real 
cause  of  care,  give  themselves  up  to  the  profession  of 
misery-making.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkinson  are  liable  to 
all  manner  of  imaginary  diseases ;  the  victims  of  the 
most  fantastic  apprehensions  of  coming  ills.  Among  the 
many  which  they  fancy,  we  shall  quote  a  few  of  their 
horrors,  which  furnish  a  good  specimen  of  the  humorous 
scenes  of  the  Mysterious  Man. 

"  Good  gracious ! "  cried  Mrs.  Jenkinson,  as  they  sat 
over  their  breakfast  table,  each  occupied  vrith  a  news- 
paper,—" here's  a  pretty  job !"  Mr.  Jenkinson  looked 
alarmed  : — ^"  they  are  gone  to  war  with  these  precious 
Chinese,  and  what  on  earth  will  become  of  us  f " 

"  Why,  they  will  not  invade  England,  myj  love," 
said  he. 

"  Fiddle  !  you  are  always  thinking  about  invasions 
and  revolutions,  and  such  rubbish;  but  don't  you  see 
they  will  put  poison  in  all  the  tea,  and  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  turn  tea-totallers,  and  drink  nothing  but 
water;  isn't  it  horrid  f" 

"  I  confess,  my  dear,  I  didn't  see  it  in  that  light." 

"  Well,  but  Mr.  Jenkinson,  don't  you  think  the  tea  has 
had  a  very  queer  taste  lately — a  kind  of  coppery  taste ! 
Verdigris  is  not  unlike  hyson, — they  are  both  green,  you 
know." 
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Mr.  Jenkinson  did  not  fteem  to  be  deeply  impressed 
by  his  wife's  alarm,  which  effeotaally  spoiled  her  break- 
fast; but  he  soon  began  to  make  troubles  of  his  own.  It 
was  remarkable,  that  though  both  were  misery-makers, 
they  did  not  generally  hit  upon  the  same  subject  of  un« 
easiness;  which  was  unfortunate,  as  they  lost  the  con- 
solation of  mutual  sympathy. 

''By  Jove!"  exclaimed  Jenkinson,7'if  it  is  not  enough 

to  provoke .    Here,  my  love,  we  must  use  our  own 

legs  in  future :  no  more  horses  for  me;  no  more  flys, 
gigs,  carriages — oh,  dear  me,  no." 

^  Why,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son ? " 

''  Matter !  matter  enough,  I  think.  They  are  going  to 
pave  some  of  the  principal  streets  with  wood :  with 
voodf  Mrs.  Jenkinson;  when  every  body  knows  that  no 
horse  can  keep  his  legs  upon  it.  If  they  have  wooden 
pavements,  they  must  have  wooden  horses  next;  for 
flesh  and  blood  can't  stand  it.'' 

"  Well,  but  Mr.  Jenkinson,  don't  you  think — ^" 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  do  not  think — I  am  certain  that  we 
shall  all  be  a  mass  of  broken  legs  and  bruises;  and  I 
shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if  the  surgeons  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  plot.  And  then,  think  of  the  waste  of  wood: 
there  will  not  be  enough  to  build  ships  with;  and  without 
ships  the  coast  will  be  left  undefended,  and  then  there  '11 
be  an  invasion." 

"  O,  I  thought  it  would  end  with  an  invasion." 

*'  Nonsense,  my  dear ;  how  can  you  be  so  ridiculous  ? 
Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Jenkinson,  that  the  naval  resources  of 
this  country  are  diminished,  I  don't  know  how  much  i — 
besides,  the  true  nautical  spirit  is  evaporated.  Who,  do 
you  think,  in  these  degenerate  days,  is  sworn  to  love 
the  King,  and  hate  the  French !  There  's  a  sign  of  the 
times  for  you.  I  don't  believe  there  are  a  dozen  men  in 
twenty  who  would  refuse  a  quid  out  of  a  Frenchman's 
tobacco-box — that 's  your  liberalism,  for  you !  Heaven 
knows  where  it  will  end;  but  it  makes  me  perfectly 
miserable.    There 's  your  national  education,  again — " 

''National  fiddlestick,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Jenkinson. 
"  I  have  no  patience  with  such  things ;  unfitting  the 
lower  classes  for  their  station  in  society.  I  pity  the 
poor  things  who  are  made  uncomfortable  and  discon- 
tented by  learning  to  read.  I  believe  we  shall  have  all 
mistresses,  and  no  maids,  soon." 

"  What  a  dreadful  condition  of  society !"  said  Jenkin- 
son. 

"  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean,  Jenky  !    I  am  sure  it 

makes  me  wretched  to  think  of they  say  there  are 

no  'men'  in  America — they  are  all  *  helps,'  forsooth." 

A  pause  ensued,  accompanied  by  the  crunching  of 
toast,  and  the  sipping  of  tea. 

"  The  funds  don't  fluctuate  much,  I  see,"  said  Jenkin- 
son. 

"  Well,  Where's  the  harm  of  that,  my  dear,"  quoth  his 
helpmate:  they  had  got  so  much  into  the  habit  of  expect- 
ing an  evil  announcement  from  one  another,  that,  in  the 
case  of  an  indifferent  remark,  they  generally  inquired 
"  where  was  the  harm  ?" 

"  Why,  not  much  harm,  my  love,  only  1  don't  like  to 
see  things  too  steady;  it  looks  as  if  they  were  shakey." 

"  If  your  mother  had  said  that,  my  dear,  it  would  have 
been  called  a  bull." 

"  Bull  or  no  bull,  it's  true,  Mrs.  Jenkinson.  I  don't 
altogether  like  this  calm,  steady,  dull  fixedness  of  the 
funds;  we  know  that  a  calm  often  precedes  a  storm,  and 
the  water  seems  to  sleep  before  it  dashes  down  the  pre- 
cipice." 

"  You  are  quite  poetical,  my  dear," 

"  Don't  insult  me,  Mrs.  Jenkinson ;  what  I  tell  you  is 
the  truth.  If  the  national  debt  should  be  swept  away, 
you  and  I  must  go  to  the  workhouse." 

"  Perhaps  there  wouldn't  be  any  workhouse  to  go  to." 

"  Why,  there  couldn't  be  any  paupers  if  there  was 
nobody  to  keep  them,  Mrs.  Jenkinson." 

At  the  next  conversation,  Allan  Netherby,  the  lover 
of  Fanny  Latimer,  and  the  adopted  son  of  this  kind- 
hearted  pair  of  alarmists,  is  present.  The  conversation 
opens  with  Mr.  Jenkinson  expressing  his  surprise  that 


their  relation,  Terrence  O'Sullivan,  whose  letter  of  la* 
troduction  they  had  received,  had  never  appeared,  up«a 
which  Mrs.  Jenkinson  remarks,-^ 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  has  got  into  some  tronble: 
there  are  so  many  temptations  and  dangers  to  jtrng 
people  in  London,  I'm  sure  it's  quite  horrible  to  Uiia^ 
of,  and  makes  me  perfectly  wretched.  I've  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  the  world  that  the  poor  yoimg  fel- 
low has  got  into  some  trouble  or  another." 

"  Why,  my  dear  Madam,"  paid  young  Netheiby,*wlttt 
harm  can  have  come  to  him !" 

"  Nonsense,  Allan,  that's  always  what  you  say;  but  of 
course  I  cannot  say  exactly  what  has  happened  to  him; 
but  it  doesn't  follow  because  I  cannot  say  exactly  wh; 
has  happened,  that  nothing  has  happened;  does  it  now !" 

"  Certainly  not,  Mrs.  Jenkinson." 

"There,  now,"  cried  the  lady  triumphantly,  "tbew 
now  !  I  knew  you  would  admit  it  at  last;  you  will  be»r 
reason,  I  know,  Allan,  and  that's  more  than  Jenkins 
will  do  at  all  times.  I  can't  convince  him  of  the  da^er 
to  which  we  are  all  exposed  in  this  way  they  bare  p\ 
of  watering  the  roads." 

"  Danger  in  watering  the  roads.  Madam !" 

"  Yes,  Allan;  you  know  what  the  Italians  call  m&U:n 
all  comes  from  stagnant  water;  and  think  what  it  miift 
be  to  have  all  this  water  thrown  upon  the  roads  to  lis 
and  stagnate,  and  make  malaria." 

"  But,  my  dear  Madam,  it  evaporates  in  no  time.** 

"Well,  that's  the  very  thing  that  makes  it  po  bad. 
You  may  depend  upon  it  we  shall  have  tiie  plagne  prc- 
duced  in  London  one  of  these  days :  I'm  sure  it  iaike> 
me  miserable  to  think  of—" 

"  Pho  !  a  little  water  cannot  do  any  harm,"  aaid  Jeo- 
kinson  from  behind  his  paper. 

"  Can't  it,  J. ;  well,  we  shall  see.  Water,  mdeed !  u<i 
pretty  water  it  is ;  I  'm  sure  Betty  brought  me  s  Telori- 
pede  she  had  caught  in  the  ewer  this  morning— ofia' 
such  a  fright." 

"  A  velocipede,  my  dear  Madam  ?  '• 

"  Yes  ;  you  know,  Allan,  one  of  those  thinp  witH 
such  a  lot  of  legs  that  walk  all  ways  at  once." 

"  Oh,  a  centipede." 

"  Well,  centipede  —  I  knew  it  was  some  pede  or  a- 
other  ;  but  I  suppose  they  are  all  one  genus— bot  I's 
sure  if  you  had  been  to  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  tad  sees 
the  microscope  as  I  have,  you  would  think  the  worx  of 
a  drop  of  water  all  the  days  of  your  life.  I'm  suit 
those  poor  dear  tee-totallers  must  be  a  mass  of  corrcp- 
tion  —  ugh  !  the  idea  of  all  those  queer  eccentric  bc<&* 
sters  playing  their  pranks  inside  of  one." 

"  Do  you  see  these  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  Mid^-** 

"Yes,  and  at  the  Poly  — what  d'ye  call  it,  t*». 
They  throw  a  drop  of  water  against  tiie  wall,  imo  * 
circle  of  forty  miles  round." 

"  Forty  miles,  Mrs.  Jenkinson !" 

"  That  is  forty  feet ;  and  there  you  see  the  njlisi 
and  most  odious  looking  wretches,  fisselling  aboat,  lai 
playing  Meg's  diversions  with  one  another  —  they  sees 
to  be  always  at  war  among  themselves,  and  sskisj; 
a  rumpus.  I'm  sure,  to  have  such  battles  in  oae'i  is- 
Bide " 

"  Would  be  an  intestine  war,  my  dear,"  intermpw 
Jenkinson.  "  But  you  are  always  fancying  evils,  lln-  J- 
and  goodness  knows  there's  no  end  of  that  when  tbei? 
are  so  many  real  miseries  around  ub.  Here  are  tbcse 
blessed  anti-corn  law  people  ;  I  don't  know  what  tbej 
would  have.  I'm  sure  I  pity  the  poor  pe<^Ie  that  an 
starving,  and  I  am  sure  I  would  do  any  thing  to  belp 
them  ;  but  there  always  have  been  people  starrioi:,  ^^ 
I  suppose  there  always  will  be  ;  and  then  if  these  ron 
laws  are  done  away  with,  we  shan't  grow  enongb  eon 
for  ourselves  ;  and  then  if  we  go  to  war  with  all  ^' 
world  at  once,  where  shall  we  get  com  from  i  we  C3S^ 
eat  coals,  or  fill  our  bellies  with  our  mineral  tres^cpr^ 
as  they  call  them.  I  see  you  are  laughing,  Allan,  U'  1 
don't  see  much  to  laugh  at." 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  I  did  not  neia  t^ 
offend." 

«  Oh,  no  offence,  no  offence,  Allan  ;  bot  yon  ron^i 
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men  are  always  00  iucreduloas,  you  never  think  of  a 
thiag  until  it  happens.  Now,  men  of  my  age  can  foresee 
trouble  before  it  comes." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Jenkijison,  unless  you  can  avert  the  evil 
by  your  foresight,  I  really  do  not  see  the  value  of  such 
enl  aaticipations." 

"  Oh,  I  don*t  know,  Allan  ;  it's  a  great  consolation  to 
think  that  one's  miseries  did  not  come  unexpected." 

«  Have  you  heard,  Mr.  J."  quoth  Mrs.  J.  « that 
there's  a  vast  deal  of  arsenic  in  wax  candles,  and  that 
makes  them  so  pernicious  to  the  eyes." 

"  No,  I  have  not,  my  dear —  nor  do  I  —  oh,  dear  me 
—goodness  !  my  love,  I  have  got  the  strangest  sensa- 
tion—dear  me  ** 

*  La !  Mr.  Jenkinson,  you  are  enough  to  frighten  one 
to  death  ;  what  is  the  matter  with  you  I" 

"  Why,  really,  my  dear,  I  don't  know,  but " 

"  Well ;  but  Where's  the  pain,  J.  I" 

"  Why,  indeed,  my  love,  I  can't  tell  ;  but  really  I 
feel  rery  strange.  Do  you  know,  I  think  that  so  muoh 
sal  polychrest  does  me  no  good  ?  they  say  it's  apt  to 
fom  hard  lumps  in  your  stomach.    There,  I  am  better 

DOW." 

*  Well,  that's  a  comfort."  After  a  slight  pause,  «  Do 
jon  know,  J.,  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  that  foreign  man 
that  called  the  other  day,  there  was  something  so  mys- 
teriotts  about  it.  You  have  not  heard,  Allan,  there  was 
a  foreign  Count  called  the  other  day,  and  said  that  his 
name  was  Bundledoff,  but  he  went  away  without  seeing 
>Ir.  Jenkinson." 

The  remaining  novels  on  our  list  need  occupy  mnoh 

lea  time  than  the  above  life-like  and  lively  story. 
Self-Sacrijiee ;  or,  the  CkaneeUor*t  Chaplain,    By  the 
Author  of  «  The  Bishop's  Daughter,"  &c.,  &c.  London : 
Bogue. 

In  this  pleasantly  told  story,  the  trials,  hardships,  and 
consolations  of  a  pious  clergyman,  are  depicted,  and  some 
of  the  abuses  through  which  the  working  clergy  suffer,  as 
well  as  the  selfishness,  oppression,  or  ill-temper  of  their 
patrons,  are  illustrated.  A  better  part  of  the  lesson 
shows  how  these  trials  and  chastisements  may  be  en- 
dured, and  turned  to  profit.  Although  the  author  is, 
no  dottbt,  a  strict  Tory,  he  does  not  show  any  thing  of 
the  modem  Tractarian.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  of 
the  Old  School ;  an  admirer  of  the  Evangelical  tenets 
of  the  late  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  of  the  politics  and  char- 
acter of  Chancellor  Eldon.  But  if  Conservative  enough, 
yet  is  he  right-minded,  and  pure-hearted,  in  the  delinea- 
tJOQs  given  in  this  simple,  engaging,  and  instructive  tale. 
Aj  a  specimen,  we  give  this  extract  fh>m  a  chapter  en- 
titled "The  Felon  and  the  Lady."  The  hero  of  the 
Tale,  Mr.  Beatonn,  the  humble  curate,  was  complaining 
of  the  coldness  of  certain  worldly-minded  ladies,  for 
whom  he  had  taken  great  trouble,  and  who  had  put  him 
to  much  expense  and  inconvenience,  and  then  left  his 
tillage  without  even  the  ceremony  of  bidding  him  fare- 
well. A  brother  clergyman,  a  very  poor  incumbent,  with 
&  blind  son,  a  sickly  wife,  a  paralytic  daughter,  and 
eight  more  ohildren,  thus  addressed  him  : — 

*^  Be  thankftil,"  said  Mr  Barham,  the  party  to  whom 
I  wad  avowing  my  annoyance  and  regret ;  "be  thankful 
that  neglect  is  all  you  have  to  complain  of ;  many  of 
yoor  brethren  would  gladly  compound  for  that :  I  among 
the  rest." 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  him  allude — much  as 
we  had  been  together — to  his  own  trials.  Some  I  knew, 
of  a  domestic  nature,  were  bitter  enough. 

"  To  what  may  you  refer  1" 

"To  my  own  position  at  Beevor-Braynham,  and  to 
Je  bearing  towards  me  of  the  great  landowner — Miss 
•^  rattislaw.  What  would  I  not  give  to  secure  neglect 
from  her — ay,  abiding  neglect — neglect  for  the  whole 
^rm  of  my  natural  life,  if  she  would  but  condescend  to 
nflict  it  ? '» 


"  Who  and  what  is  this  lady  ? " 

"Is  it  possible!"  cried  he,  laughingly, — ^''what! 
ignorant  of  Miss  Wrattislaw,  her  opinions,  and  her 
doings  I  You  must  be  one  of  the  seven  sleepers.  Come, 
the  morning  is  fine,  the  sands  are  firm,  the  breeze  will 
brace  your  nerves,  and  my  narrative  soothe  your  spirits. 

No  irony,  I  assure  you 

I  think  that,  but  for  the  execution  of  Dawkins  Lobb,  an 
open  rupture  might  have  been  avoided.  That  event, 
however,  issued  in  explanations  which  the  lady  charac- 
terised as  perfectly  unpardonable." 

"How  so!  What  influence  could  the  crime  and 
punishment  of  that  cool-blooded  murderer  have  on  your 
position  a't  Beevor  Braynham ! " 

"  An  influence  equally  baneful  and  unexpected.  Lobb, 
on  the  clearest  evidence,  was  convicted  of  a  crime  to 
which  both  divine  and  human  laws  concur  in  affixing  the 
penalty  of  death.  A  near  relative  of  Miss  Wrattislaw 
was  high  sheriff;  and  she,  profiting  by  that  circumstance, 
obtained  an  order  to  visit  in  his  cell,  day  by  day,  the 
condemned  criminal.  Devotional  books  were  freely 
supplied  to  him  by  the  chaplain  of  the  prison :  and  every 
spiritual  assistance  which  that  excellent  and  exemplary 
man  knew  so  well  how  to  convey,  was  afforded.  In 
Miss  Wrattislaw's  judgment  these  aids  were  insufficient, 
and  she  personally  undertook  the  task  of  bringing  the 
truths  of  religion  to  bear  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
hardened  criminal.  A  great  change — I  earnestly  trust 
a  sincere,  vital,  and  thorough  cluinge — was  wrought. 
The  callous  and  revengeful  malefactor  died,  apparently 
an  exulting  Christian.  Some  of  his  expressions  were  so 
rapturous  as  to  some  minds  to  savour  greatly  of  presump- 
tion, and  to  be  warranted  only  by  a  long  and  consistent 
career  of  well-doing.  Miss  Wrattislaw  thought  other- 
wise. She  wrote  of  him,  and  spoke  of  him,  as  *  a  brand 
snatched  from  the  burning ;'  and  no  attention,  no  kind- 
ness, no  indulgence,  which  prison  discipline  would  allow, 
and  her  ingenuity  devise,  was  wanting.  Grapes  were 
sent  him  daily  from  her  vineries ;  and  he  gave  the  fatal 
signal  with  a  laced  cambric  handkerchief  with  which  she 
had  furnished  him.  All  this  seemed  morbid  and  unna- 
tural. It  prompted  the  sneer  of  the  scoffer,  and  the  sigh 
of  the  thoughtful.  Moreover,  the  refiection  would  occur, 
how  many  *  an  heir  of  the  kingdom,'  how  many  *  an 
old  disciple,'  after  a  long  career  of  industry  and  integrity, 
dies  uncheered  by  the  slightest  attention  from  the  opu- 
lent and  the  powerful !  The  last  dread  hour  drew  on. 
The  prison  chaplain  attended  him  to  the  drop.  *  I 
earnestly  commend  you  to  the'  mercy  of  your  Saviour,* 
said  the  aged  and  holy  man ;  '  may  His  sacrifice  procure 
your  pardon  I*  *  Doubt  it  not,'  was  the  reply ;  '  I  am  at 
this  moment  in  his  arms.' 

"  I  was  thankful  when  the  scene  closed.  No  com- 
ment on  it,  I  was  resolved,  should  escape  my  lips.  At 
length,  however,  reserve  became  impossible.  Miss  Wrat- 
tislaw called  on  me,  and  requested,  in  very  earnest 
terms,  that  I  would  draw  up  an  account  of  the  last  hours 
of  the  deceased  murderer.  She  had  kept,  she  told  me, 
a  detailed  account  of  all  the  conversations  she  had  held 
with  *  the  pardoned  criminal;*  and  was  ^  of  opinion  they 
would  form  a  highly  interesting  and  useful  tract.  Would 
I  draw  it  up  f  I  declined.  She  requested  my  reasons. 
I  begged  she  would  abstain  from  pressing  them. 

"No:  on  the  score  of  Christian  candour,"  cried  she, 
"  and  more  particularly  in  the  relation  you  stand  towards 
me,  as  my  parochial  minister,  /  imist  on  your  avowing 
them." 

"  Unhappily  I  yielded. 

"  The  last  hours  of  this  man,  his  views  and  conversa- 
tion would,  doubtless,  form  an  attractive  pamphlet ;  but 
it  would  be  a  dangerous  one." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  He  died  a  child  of  God,  a  par- 
doned and  triumphant  heir  of  heaven.  What  harm  can 
any  account  of  so  enviable  a  person  effect  I" 

"  We  are,"  was  my  reply,  "  to  hope  the  best  of  all. 
Charity  enjoins  it.  The  rule  embraces  even  the  vicious 
and  depraved  :  but  when  others  bring  voluntarily  before 
us  the  death-bed  speeches  of  some  gross  offender,  point 
to  them  as  evidence  of  his  acceptance  with  God,  and 
characteriEe  the  document  as  a  tme  history  of  the  th- 
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uniph  of  grace  exhibited  in  the  repentance  and  happy 
end  of  a  Dawkins  Lobb,  or  any  other  notorious  felon, 
who,  for  some  atrocious  act,  has  perished  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman — that  I  must  contend  is  pre- 
Bumptuous  and  offensive." 

«  How  so.  Sir !"  said  the  lady.  «  What !  would  you 
limit  the  mercy  of  God  1" 

**  By  no  means :  it  would  ill  become  a  creature  so  to 
do." 

^  I  see  no  other  meaning  which  can  be  fastened  on 
your  argument  It  amounts  to  this :  you  hold  that  no 
criminal,  penitent  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  dying  at  the 
gallows,  can  be  saved  1" 

The  lady  raised  her  Toice,  and  the  angry  spot  on  her 
brow,  might  have  warned  me  of  peril.  But  I  was  fatu- 
ous ;  and  proceeded — 

''Excuse  me!  my  remarks  merely  protest  against 
any  by-stander  assuming  the  authority  of  the  judge, 
and  stepping  into  his  place.  For  though  I  deny  not 
but  that  even  such  a  man  as  Lobb  may  have  been 
saved,  it  is  certainly  neither  in  your  power  nor  mine, 
nor  that  of  any  human  being,  to  declare  that  he  was 
saved  !" 

"  I  condemn  your  rpservo  as  utterly  unscriptural,*' 

said  the  lady I  am  truly  sorry.  Sir,  for 

your  state  of  mind.  It  is  indeed  lamentable.  Lamen- 
table did  I  say  ?  It  is  alarming  !  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  hear  you  with  comfort  again :  never  I  That  day 
is  past  and  over  !  Your  tenets  are  merely  a  revival  of 
the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  the 
nineteenth  century  !  The  bishop  shall  hear  of  this,  you 
may  depend  upon  it !" 

Miss  Wrattislaw,  from  that  hour,  never  ceased  to 
persecute  the  unfortunate  clergyman.  This  Tale  teaches 
a  secondary  lesson  the  author  may  not  have  intended,  in 
showing  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  really  working  and 
nsefbl  parish  clergy,  contrasted  with  the  rich  harvests 
reaped  by  lay  impropriators,  and,  we  may  infer,  the 
superior  clergy. 

C^audine  Mignoty  tumamcd  La  L^TIaada  ;  or.  The 
Praiaed  One,  Dedicated  by  permission  to  Lady 
Campbell.  By  Mrs.  Colonel  Hartley,  Authoress  of 
**  Indian  Life,"  &c.  &c.  3  vols,  post  octavo.  Lon- 
don: T.C.  Newby. 

The  heroine  of  this  talc  is  a  personage  celebrated  in 
the  social  history  of  France,  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  story  opens  prettily  enough,  amidst  rural 
scenes  and  rustic  festivities,  where  the  village  maiden, 
Claudine,  is  the  reigning  beauty  and  Queen  of  the  May. 
But  description,  however  graceful,  and  incident,  however 
startling,  will  not  of  themselves  sustain  the  interest  of  any 
story  ;  and,  in  our  apprehension,  the  authoress  has  com- 
mitted a  fatal  mistake  in  the  character  of  her  heroine, 
who,  even  in  early  youth,  is  represented  so  cold-blooded, 
scheming,  and  worldly,  as  completely  to  alienate  the 
reader's  sympathy,  and  excite  his  disgust.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  her  ambitious  and  unprincipled  career,  the 
heroine  is  brought  to  Paris,  and  the  story  is  enlivened 
by  the  introduction  of  the  famous  Ninon  D'Enclos  and 
other  contemporary  personages  found  in  French  memoirs 
of  the  period.  Step  by  step,  Claudine  arrives  at  the 
dignity  foretold  by  the  gypsy  woman,  whose  prophecy 
had  first  awakened  the  ambition  of  the  heartless  village 
girl.  She  has  been  three  times  wedded,  and,  ever 
mounting  the  ladder,  successively  a  countess,  a  duchess, 
and  finally  the  Queen  of  Casimer,  King  of  Poland.  She 
is  no  doubt  cursed  with  every  granted  prayer,  and 
visited  with  poetical  justice ;  but  as  it  falls  as  much  upon 
her  innocent  descendants  as  herself,  the  reader  is  not 
satisfied  that  it  fUlly  reaches  the  demerits  of  the  bafiied 
intrigante. 


Uoel  Morran :   or  the  Court  ami  Camp  of  Jf^'trjV. 

By  William  S.  Browning,  Author  of  the  *  History  of 

the  Huguenots,"  «  The  Provost  of  Paris,"  &c.  L. 

Three  volumes^  post  octavo.    London :  T.  C.  Newby. 

This  is  a  romance  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  is  to  be  received  as  a  picture  of  the  miD- 
ners  of  the  age,  with  which  a  portion  of  authentic  hb- 
tory  is  connected.  The  scene  lies  partly  in  FrancC)  aad 
partly  in  England.  The  heio,  Hoel  Morvan,  is  tbt 
leader  of  one  of  those  predatory  bands,  so  formidable  ra 
that  age,  and  a  partisan  of  the  house  of  PeothieTre,  b 
its  contests  with  that  of  Montfort  for  the  dukedom  ci 
Normandy.  The  story  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  bustle 
and  movement,  and  is  not  a  bad  one  of  the  psendo^iis- 
torical  kind. 

Maurice,  The  Elector  of  Saxony  :  an  IlUtorieitl  /«*• 
tnance  of  the  Sixti'enth  Century.  By  Mrs.  ColqnijosB. 
Three  volumes,  post  octavo.  London :  T.  C.  Newby. 
If  we  had  not  known  the  secret  before,  that  it  is  niid 
easier  to  compose  a  tolerably  fair  tale  of  romaiiee,ilaB 
a  well-sustained  story  of  the  real  and  living  life  mmd 
us,  we  should  be  let  into  it  by  numerous  recent  publici- 
tions.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  is  another  romance,  witli 
a  sprinkling  of  historical  events  and  characters,  ud  » 
fiur  complement  of  robber-barons,  carrying  off  heiRsse^ 
for  the  sake  of  their  possessions,  faithf al  priests  aixl  fol- 
lowers, magnanimous  chiefs,  stately  dames  and  beaotifal 
damsels,  and  a  sturdy  and  honest  miller  and  his  fu£j. 
whose  fidelity  and  independent  spirit  render  him  u  iiik!i 
of  a  true  hero  as  the  Elector  himself. 
Allandon;  or,  The  Infidel.  Edited  by  Lady  Chatteito:, 
Author  of  '*  Rambles  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  &c.  &e. 
3  vols,  post  octavo.  London :  T.  C.  Newby. 
This  is  an  unhealthy  and  painful  story,  constricted 
throughout  on  a  false  principle, — ^with  a  mond  vbii J. 
like  the  title,  seems  to  have  been  an  afterthonfht  taggc 
to  it  in  the  flimsiest  way.  It  is  written  vrith  fioearT 
enough ;  but  as  stories  of  this  morbid  cbarKter  oa 
never,  we  imagine,  become  popular  among  the  midiiie 
classes  of  sensible  practical  England,  and  as  it  vis^ 
the  Jack  Sheppard  captivation  of  vnlgar  horror  cpoa 
horror,  we  may  let  it  pass.  Lady  Chatterton,  the  YAxv^, 
has,  we  think,  done  prudently  in  giving  up  the  ide&  !■! 
mending  the  Infidel.  With  the  exception  of  some  ple»^- 
ing  descriptive  scenes,  and  amiable  characters  of  tb*- 
kind  common  in  every  novel,  the  tale  would  require  to 
be  '^  reformed  altogether." 

The  Old  Dowr  Jlouie.  By  the  author  of  the  '^  Yoou 
Prima  Donna,"  «  The  Belle  of  the  Family,'*  &e.  A. 
3  volumes.    Newby. 

This  is  a  story  melancholy  to  oppressiveness,  a  wttry 
tale  of  weary  lives,  mostly  all  terminating  in  early  dettbs 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  what  is  the  end  or  object  of  so  noch 
useless  sorrow  and  profitless  suffering.  There  is  in  t^^ 
the  characters  want  of  intelligible  motive  and  conastat 
action.  No  one  can  tell  what  any  of  them  will  do  next 
or  if  they  will  appear  the  same  person  that  we  partH 
fh>m.  In  short,  ^  The  Old  Dower  House  **  is  sa  vBn!i»- 
faotory  story,  a  failure;  and  one  is  the  more  vexed  a: 
this,  from  the  conviction  that,  with  the  writer's  talesi* 
and  facility,  a  little  more  thought,  and  a  more  cwrf^' 
revisal  of  her  performance,  would  have  prodnced,  if  so^ 
a  perfect,  yet  a  much  better  work. 
The  Family  of  St.  Richard y  the  Saxon.  London :  Toom. 
Saint  Richard,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  died  h  Ci: 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.    He  had  the  hMJoor  i : 
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being  the  father  of  three  Saints,  one  of  them  the  famous 
Saintes8  Walburga,  abbess  of  Heidenheim,  who  wrought 
u  many  miracles  as  might  have  canonized  a  dozen  wo- 
men. The  wonder  is,  not  that  legends  of  this  sort 
should  be  pat  forth  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tory ,  bat  that  there  should  be,  in  England,  a  public  of 
some  sort  to  receive  them. 

Faett  and  Fietiom,  iUuUrative  of  OHenlal  CkaracUr,  By 
Mrs.  Postans,  Authoress  of  "  Cutch,"  "  Western  In- 
dia," &c.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  London  :  William  H. 
Allen  &  Co. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  tales  and  sketches  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Aiiatie  Journal^  with  the  laudable  object 
of  popalarizing  information  concerning  India,  and  calling 
forth  the  sympathies  of  Britons  for  the  various  tribes  of 
that  vast  country;  but  especially  for  our  eastern  fellow- 
rabjects.  The  *<  Fictions,"  as  well  as  the  Facts,  are 
founded  on  the  experiences  or  personal  observation  of 
the  aathoress,  or  of  friends  in  whom  she  placed  im- 
plicit confidence.  Her  acquaintance  with  the  ladies 
of  native  families  has  enabled  Mrs.  Postans  to  give 
thoie  details  of  domestic  manners  which  no  writer  of 
the  other  sex  could  have  fhmished.  The  work,  besides 
the  entertainment  it  affords,  adds  considerably  to  our 
information  regarding  the  character,  manners,  and  habits 
of  both  Hindoos  and  Moslems,  and  this  in  a  very  graphic 
and  pleasing  way. 

The  Alpaca ;  iU  Naturalization  in  the  Briti^  Idet, 
eonndered  at  a  National  Benefit,  and  as  an  object  of 
mmediate  UtUUy  to  the  Farmer  and  Manufacturer. 
By  William  Walton.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Wil- 
liam Blackwood  &  Sons. 

On  a  previous  occasion  we  noticed  some  experiments 
made  with  the  view  of  naturalizing  the  sheep  of  the 
Andes  in  those  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land which  are  ill  adapted  for  feeding  even  the  hardiest 
breeds  of  native  sheep.  The  value  of  the  Alpaca,  not 
only  from  the  abundance  and  quality  of  the  fleece,  but 
also  of  the  carcass  as  food,  renders  this  an  experiment 
of  great  national  interest;  as,  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  country,  every  thing  must  be  which  promises  to 
BtimuUte  manufacturing  industry,  and  open  new  sources 
of  wealth.  We  cannot  say  that  the  experiments  hitherto 
made  have  been  highly  successful.  That,  the  narrow 
Kale  on  which  they  have  been  conducted,  and  many 
other  untoward  circumstances,  necessarily  precluded; 
yet  are  they  such  as  to  encourage  renewed  efforts  with 
ntional  expectations  of  ultimate  success.  Mr.  Walton 
entertains  very  sanguine  hopes  of  speedily  seeing  thou- 
^nds,  nay,  millions,  of  alpacas  browsing  on  what  is  at 
present  nearly  waste  land.  His  work  gives  the  most 
complete  view  of  the  subject,  so  far  as  experiments 
^ve  yet  been  made  in  this  country,  and,  indeed,  in 
Enrope.  He  has  applied  to  every  gentleman  who  has 
had  alpacas  or  slamas  in  his  possession ;  and  their  re- 
ports, where  any  thing  like  a  fair  trial  has  been  made, 
tend  to  confirm  his  own  sanguine  expectations.  The 
^IpAoas  referred  to  below  were  consigned  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Robert  Bell,  a  practical  and  observant  farmer,  near 
LJstowel,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  by  Mr.  Hegan,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Liverpool,  who  had  obtained  them  from  Peru. 
Mr.  Walton  introduces  Mr.  Bell's  letter  with  these 
nmariu : 

Mr.  Bell  started  with  the  determination  of  treating 
the  auimals,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  with  the  same  fare, 
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and  in  the  same  manner,  as  they  are  on  their  native 
hills — that  is,  no  petting,  and  plenty  of  exposure.  This 
is  by  far  the  most  judicious  plan,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  has  not  been  adopted  earlier.  Subjoined,  is  a  re- 
port addressed  to  me  by  that  gentleman,  under  date  of 
March  18  :— 

"  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
giving  you  a  brief  statement  relative  to  the  small  herd 
of  alpacas  which  we  have  here.  These  beautifiil  and 
interesting  animals  arrived  at  this  place  in  the  summer 
of  1842,  previous  to  which,  after  being  landed  at  Liver- 
pool fh>m  their  native  mountains  in  Peru,  they  were 
kept  in  that  neighbourhood  for  some  time.  They  are  the 
only  animals  of  this  kind  ever  introduced  into  this 
country,  and  have  been  admired  by  numbers  of  persons, 
many  of  whom  came  very  long  distances  to  see  them. 
Of  course,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  you  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  gracef\il  creatures  ;  for  any  one  who  has 
perused  your  publication  on  the  '  Naturalization  of  the 
Alpaca,*  and  has  seen  and  observed  the  habits  of  the 
animal  in  question,  vrill  readily  perceive  how  thoroughly 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  your  work  in  its 
minutest  details ;  but  I  may  inform  you,  that  the  alpacas 
on  this  farm  are  of  various  colours,  some  being  brown, 
others  black,  and  one  perfectly  white.  They  have  not 
been  shorn  since  the  month  of  June  1841,  and  the 
average  length  of  their  wool  at  this  time  is  eleven  inches, 
and  so  firm  to  their  bodies,  that  the  smallest  lock  can- 
not be  pulled  off  without  great  force;  therefore  they 
never  lose  a  bit.  It  is  exceedingly  fine  and  silky ;  in- 
deed, very  much  finer  than  any  alpaca  wool  I  have  yet 
seen  imported  into  England ;  and,  during  the  two  years 
they  have  been  here,  there  is  a  visible  improvement  in 
the  texture  of  their  coat,  and  I  think  that  the  wool  of 
the  alpaca  lamb  here  is  superior  in  fineness  even  to  that 
of  the  vicuiia.  I  have  frequently  examined  them  very 
closely,  but  could  never  find  upon  them  a  wool-tick,  or 
any  vermin  whatever,  to  which  ordinary  sheep  are  sub- 
ject ;  and  I  was  very  much  afraid,  during  the  exceed- 
ingly hot  weather  which  we  had  last  summer,  that,  from 
their  great  weight  of  fieece,  they  would  be  attacked  by 
the  fly ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  no  such  casualty  be- 
fell them,  although  sheep,  contiguous  to  their  pasture, 
were  much  injured  by  it.  I  have  never,  even  after  a 
whole  day's  rain,  found  them  wet  to  the  skin ;  for  their 
wool,  on  becoming  wet  on  the  outside  or  surface,  mats 
together,  and  becomes  quite  impervious  to  the  heaviest 
showers.  I  certainly  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say, 
that  each  of  the  old  aJpacas  here  would  clip  at  this  time 
upwards  of  thirty  pounds  of  wool. 

"  I  find  they  usually  copulate  here  in  the  month  of 
October  or  November,  although  the  female  invariably 
takes  the  ram  immediately  after  having  brought  forth 
her  young,  which  is  generally  in  the  month  of  May  or 
June.  At  the  age  of  nine  months  the  produce  of  the 
feminine  gender  will  begin  to  breed,  at  which  time  their 
wool  vnll  be  found  to  be  six  inches  long,  and  their  height 
to  the  shoulder  thirty-four,  to  the  top  of  the  head  fifty- 
one,  inches.  The  size  of  a  ftiU-grovm  alpaca  is,  to  the 
shoulder,  thirty-seven,  and  to  the  top  of  the  head  fifty- 
nine,  inches.  You  state,  in  your  publication,  that  they 
do  not  begin  to  breed  till  three  years  old,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  are  quite  correct  as  regards  those  reared  on  the 
Andes,  or  other  high  and  barren  mountains  ;  but  when 
brought  to  a  more  genial  climate  and  better  pasture,  the 
case  becomes  different,  and  they  will  breed,  if  allowed, 
at  the  age  I  have  stated.  It  is  the  same  way  with  cattle 
and  sheep :  when  reared  on  a  mountain  and  scantily  fed, 
they  vrill  not  breed  till  they  are  three,  and  sometimes 
four  years  old,  but,  when  reared  on  good  pasture,  they 
will  begin  to  breed  the  first  year.  An  alpaca  lamb,  be- 
fore being  weaned,  is  always  very  fat ;  and  I  think,  at 
this  age,  they  would  be  most  excellent  food  ;  but,  when 
they  have  attained  their  first  year  or  so,  like  most  fine 
wool-growing  animals,  they  do  not  take  on  much  flesh, 
no  matter  how  good  their  pasture.  They  have  no  pro- 
pensity to  stray,  or  vrander  away  from  their  accustomed 
feeding-ground,  and  the  lowest  fence  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  in  the  field.  I  have  never  attempted 
to  obtai|i  a  cross  vrith  them  and  the  common  sheep,  nor 
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do  I  think  Bach  a  result  doBinble,  eTen  if  it  could  be 
obtained,  of  which  I  hftve  my  doubts. 

**  The  alpacas  are  exceedingly  playful,  and,  to  see  them 
to  full  perfection,  a  dog  should  be  taken  into  the  field 
beside  them ;  and,  as  they  run  at  and  play  with  the  dog 
their  fine  and  noble  positions  are  displayed  to  most  ad- 
vantage. They  are  very  sagacious  animals.  I  had  a 
young  one,  whose  mother  died  when  lambing  on  her  way 
from  Lirerpool  here,  that  would  answer  to  its  name,  and 
follow  me  about  the  Hum  like  a  dog.  From  what  I  hare 
obserred  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  alpaca,  I  do 
most  heartily  confirm  your  statement,  *  that  they  would 
live  where  a  sheep  would  starre,'  and  would  be  most  Ta- 
luable  as  a  breedhig  stock  in  the  united  kingdom.  They 
are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  mountainous  districts, 
howcTcr  coarse  the  herbage,  if  the  ground  be  dry  ;  al- 
though, at  the  same  time,  I  will  say  that  the  alpaca  is 
as  fbnd  of  a  bite  of  good  sweet  grass  as  any  animal  I 
know  ofl  The  herd  of  alpacas  here  are  the  property  of 
J.  J.  Hegan,  Esq.  of  Lirerpool,  who  was  induced  to  send 
them  to  Ireland  at  the  request  of  William  Danson,  Esq. 
whose  praiseworthy  exertions  to  introduce  them  exten- 
sively  into  the  united  kingdom  are  well  known.  If  your 
knowledge  of  South  America,  and  the  districts  where  the 
alpacas  most  abound,  suggests  to  you  a  route  by  which 
they  can  be  brought  to  our  shores  at  a  greatly  diminished 
cost  compared  with  that  of  those  wUch  haye  hitherto 
arrived,  you  will,  by  making  it  known,  confer  an  even- 
tual  benefit  upon  the  country  generally  ;  for,  undoubt- 
edly, we  should  then  soon  have  it  in  our  power  to  estab- 
lish this  profitable  and  desirable  breed  of  animals,  per- 
manently and  extensiTely,  in  our  isles.*' 

The  utility  and  beauty  of  the  alpaca  wool,  is  already 
weU  understood  by  our  manufacturers.  The  fleece  of  a 
single  animal  is  eompnted  to  weigh  from  ten  to  seventeen 
pounds;  and  the  carcass  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds.  Mr.  Walton  must  consider  the  fiesh  as  excellent, 
since  he  values  it  at  sixpence  per  pound.  We  need  not 
repeat  that  the  introduction  of  a  breed  of  hardy,  wool- 
bearing  animals  of  this  size  and  quality,  particularly  if 
they  are  adapted  to  the  more  steril  parts  of  our  moun- 
tain ranges,  is  a  matter  deserving  the  attention  of 
every  one  among  us,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
More  meat  and  wool  are  likely  long  to  remain  the  great 
wants  of  our  increasing  population. 

The  History  of  the  Engluih  Retdution.  By  F.  E.  Dahl- 
mann,  late  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen.  Translated  from  the  German  by  H.  Evans 
Uoyd.  8vo,  pp.  350.  London :  Longman  &  Co. 
This  well-reasoned  and  well-written  book  is  calculated 
to  be  of  benefit  to  two  large  classes :  first,  to  foreigners 
of  every  nation,  who  desire  to  obtain  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  progress  of  the  political  institutions  of 
England,  and  of  the  history  of  its  constitution  ;  and 
secondly,  to  those  numerous  individuals  among  ourselves, 
who,  without  great  opportunities  for  study,  are  laudably 
desirous  to  trace  the  course  of  those  events  from  which 
our  free  institutions  are  derived.  Both  classes  of  readers 
will  find  these  events  comprehensively,  though  concisely 
developed  in  the  pages  of  Professor  Dahlmann,  in  a 
philosophical  spirit,  and  with  a  genuine  appreciation  of 
constitutional  freedom.  There  may  be  something  tend- 
ing to  an  overweening  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate 
Stuarts,  whose  ill  fortune  is,  however,  solely  attributable 
to  their  own  follies  or  vices, — some  lurking  prepossession 
against  Cromwell,  of  which  foreigners  cannot  well  divest 
themselve8r-4ttd  an  excess  of  partiality  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  which  is  much  more  pardonable  when  his  ser- 
vices to  civil  and  religions  Uberty  are  considered  ;  but 
the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  remarkably  fair  and  dispassion- 
ate, and  may  be  assumed  as  a  safe  guide.     The  History, 


independently  of  the  character  of  its  author,  eigoys  s 
high  reputation  in  Germany ;  and  desems  it  frem 
its  fkithfhl  and  lively  repiesentation  of  one  of  tbs  giasd- 
est  political  dramas  ever  enacted, — of  that  revolntiitt 
which  may  be  termed  the  birth-hour  of  regulated  civU 
liberty,  the  precursor  of  the  revolutions  of  America  aad 
France. 

The  opening  of  the  History  ftamidies  a  good  spedmsB 
of  the  condensed,  yet  comprehensive  way  in  which  it  is 
written.  The  sketch  oomprises  a  period  of  eleven  hoa- 
dred  years : — 

Should  any  person  be  tempted  to  despair  of  the 
French  nation,  because  nearly  two  generations  haT« 
passed  away  since  its  great  revolution,  and  it  has  oot 
yet  regamed  a  state  of  repose,  let  him  call  to  mind  thai 
the  English  nation  required  more  than  two  cenftoiici 
to  bring  their  revolution  to  its  completion,  and  to  n- 
cover  from  its  eifects.  Traces  of  this  revolution,  both  in 
Church  and  State,  may  be  discovered  as  fiur  back  as  tke 
reiffu  of  the  Tudors,  when  the  governing  power  boe 
with  heavy  pressure  upon  the  lower  classes  ;  untilf 
under  the  Stuarts,  a  violent  reaction  took  place, 
which  shook  both  the  Church  and  the  SUto  to  tbsir 
very  foundations.  It  is  true  that  although  no  portion  of 
the  varied  history  of  mankind  is  so  barren  as  to  hold 
out  no  recompense  to  the  labourer,  yet  there  are  some 
tracts  in  her  domain,  whoee  exuberantly  fertile  eoU 
yields  a  double  and  triple  harvest.  Snch  poitioae, 
while  they  are  deeply  instructive,  at  the  aaae  Urn 
open  a  vista  extending  to  more  distaat  ages,  eolte 
questions  that  embarrass  the  present,  and  even  paitnlly 
remove  tiie  veil  that  conceals  the  ftiture.  Snch,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  is  that  portion  of  the  history  of  Eb«* 
land  which  is  the  object  of  my  present  investigatioiL 
There  is  perhaps  no  oUier  period  in  the  annals  of  modsra 
history  finught  with  such  manifold  instruction  ;  it  ^tcns 
the  way  to  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  moat  imperta&l 
events  of  our  own  times — the  revolntioiia  d  Kofth 
America  and  France,  which  have  changed  the  £Me  of 
two  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  interval  is  indeed  long  between  Queen  Boadiees, 
who  knew  no  resource  but  voluntary  death,  to  escspe 
subjection  to  the  Romans,  and  Queen  yietoria,whoBOV 
prescribes  laws  to  the  vast  empire  of  Cbina ;  yet  we  asj 
venture  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  state  of  aaoest 
Britain.  During  the  eleven  hundred  years  that  elapeed 
between  the  lan£ng  of  Julius  Oesar  and  that  of  WillisB 
the  Conqueror,  the  ground  was  prepared  on  which  the 
future  dynasty  of  England  was  to  be  fonnded.  Celtie 
Britain,  under  the  sway  of  many  petty  prinoes,  was  tac- 
ceeded  by  the  sole  domination  of  Rome,  and  Celtic  sad 
Roman  heathenism  bv  Christianity.  Then  came  the 
Saxons  and  Angles,  the  Frieslanden  and  Jutes,  fint 
heathens,  then  Christians,  originally  divided  into  sevnsl 
kingdoms,  subsequently  united  into  one,  at  the  time  of 
Chifflemagne  and  his  pious  son  ;  next  succeeded  a  eboit 
period  of  Danish  rule  ;  and  lastly,in  1066,  the  victoriots 
Normans  became  undisputed  masters  of  the  whole  resla. 
Never  was  the  fkce  of  a  political  soil  so  thoroughly 
ploughed  up  and  changed  as  that  of  Britain. 

The  Conqueror  formed  an  anny  of  60,000  cavabr, 
which  was  fiimished  by  about  1400  great  immedate 
feudataires  and  8000  mediates.  There  were  besides  st 
that  time  about  250,000  Undowners  In  England,  etuoyisg 
various  degrees  of  liberty,  and  25,000  slaves :  the  whok 
of  England  might  contain  a  population  of  2,000,000. 
London  and  York  were  the  only  cities  which  had  meif 
than  10/M)0  inhabitants.  Many  towns  lay  in  nm 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  acts  of  violence  which  at- 
tended the  Conquest,  and  ^ artlv  because  many  dwelling;* 
had  been  recklessly  demolished  to  supply  materials  ki 
the  erection  of  castles,  to  keep  the  vanquished  in  awe. 
At  that  time  EngUuid  still  contained  extensive  ibreels : 
yet  William  transformed  a  large  tract  on  the  sea  coset 
near  Winchester,  which  comprehended  sixty  parishes, 
into  a  vast  hunting  ground.  He  caused  all  the  cfanrclMl 
and  villsges  within  its  compass  to  be  bnined  down,  sad 
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enaeled  the  moat  rigorous  laws  for  the  preservation  of 
game :  the  penalty  for  kiUing  a  deer,  for  instanoe,  was  the 
loss  of  both  eyes. 

The  scene  of  the  monarch's  death  at  Ronen  on  the 
9ih  of  September,  1087,  exhibits,  in  striking  oolonrs, 
the  moral  oharaoter  of  his  reign.  We  here  behold  the 
body  of  the  aged  king,  flrom  whieh  the  vital  spark  had 
scuoely  fled,  lying  naked  on  the  floor,  and  aibandoned 
by  all  his  attendants.  His  nnprincipled  sons  have  has- 
tened to  seise  upon  the  inheritanoe.  His  bishops,  his 
eoortiere,  and  his  physicians,  are  gone,  while  his  servants 
are  eagerly  engaged  in  plundering  the  royal  palace.  At 
length,  with  mnoh  diflloolty,  a  fhneral  oar  is  procured. 
and  the  solemn  service  begins.  Suddenly  a  loud  voice 
oreipowers  the  deep  notes  of  the  dirge,  and  pronounces 
the  ill-prevailing  bann  of  Rollo : — ^  This  ground  was 
my  father's ;  the  king  wrested  it  ttom  him  by  force. 
)hke  instant  restitution,  or  remove  the  corpse.''  The 
prelates  guarantee  the  indemnity,  and  then  —  as  the 
corpse  is  hastily  lowered  into  the  grave — the  heavy 
body  bttists :  oorruption  had  abrcHady  silently  eonquered 
the  bastard  of  Robert  le  Diable. 

The  general  reader  vdll  have  little  to  complain  of  in 
the  want  of  amplification  and  of  details,  in  the  following 
aoeoont  of  the  Commonwealth  under  the  Little  Parlia- 
ment, which,  in  feet,  compresses  all  that  is  essential  into 
the  following  very  brief  chapter : — 

Doring  the  fbllowing  two  months  and  a  half  which 
ehipeed  till  the  oonvocation  of  a  new  parliament,  the 
goterament  was  oondneted  by  a  council  of  state,  consisting 
of  thirteen  members;  one-third  of  whom  were  lawyers, 
sod  two-thirds  superior  officers, — Cromwell  bemg  Lord 
President.  The  preparations  fbr  a  new  parliament  were 
IB  follows  :>-list8  were  made  out  in  the  counties  of  those 
who  were  called  **the  saints,''  "men  fearing  God," 
"eDemies  to  all  lusts;"  and  of  these  the  council  of  state 
nominated  139  for  England,  6  for  Wales,  6  for  Ireland, 
and  4  for  Seotland ;  £us  constituting  a  parliament  of 
155  members,  each  of  whom  was  informed  by  the  letter 
lommoning  him  Ibr  what  district  he  was  appointed.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  Cromwell  opened  this  new  parliament, 
120  members  of  which  were  present,  fomdng  a  very 
gnve-looking,  bnt  most  decorous  assemblage.  He  who 
heard  the  list  of  the  names  read — the  many  Habakkuks, 
^kiels,  Zembbabels — might  have  fancied  himself  in 
in  old  Jewish  sanhedrim ;  but  they  were  only  prefixes 
to  anoient  English  family  names,  while  others,  equally 
Btrange,  as  «  Bom-again,"  <<  Steadfhst-in-the-fkith,"  and 
the  lfte,weie  the  more  recent  inventions  of  the  Puritans. 
The  wite  of  the  day  did  not  ftU  to  notice  that  the  brother 
of  one  of  the  members,  a  dealer  in  leather,  who  had 
tahen  the  name  of  <'Praise-6od-Barebones,"  was  usually 
oalled  *  damned  Barebones,"  because  the  long  prefix  to 
his  name,  *  If  Christ  had  not  died  for  you,  yon  had  been 
<^iied,'*had  been  abridged,  and  only  the  last  word 
ntained.  But  Cromwell  found  it  by  no  means  so  easy 
M  he  had  expected  to  manage  this  strange  assembly, 
ealled  by  many  the  Barebone  parliament,  as  if  it  had 
been  composed  of  none  but  beggars.  When  he  thought 
to  swe  them  by  his  intercourse  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
these  men  professed  they  too  were  daily  visited  by  the 
Wne  Spirit.  They  were,  however,  no  empty  visionaries, 
"iey  Imd  seriously  refieeted  on  political  matters,  and 
sow  took  them  up  in  a  practical  manner;  and  while  they 
uitrodaeed  into  the  improvements  of  the  administration 
of  the  Uws,  the  impulse  of  conscientious  motive,  they 
cwed  little  how  often  they  crossed  the  wishes  of  Crom- 
well or  of  any  other  individual.  As  honourable,  wealthy 
^^^iisns,  they  urged  strict  economy  in  the  afihirs  of  state, 
^  desired  the  reduction  of  the  army,  which  Cromwell, 
w  good  reasons,  would  not  hear  of.  They  would  have 
oeen  glad,  too,  that  every  Englishman  should  be  well 
^nainted  with  the  laws,  which  he  was  bound  to  obey. 
Twj  thought  that  instead  of  the  immense  oonlhsed  mass 
of  common  and  statute  law,  there  ought  to  be  a  code, 
which  might  be  carried  in  the  pocket ;  and  were  surely 
not  mistaken  in  at  once  commencing  with  the  penal  law. 
it  has  been  enroneously  imputed  to  them,  that  they  pro- 


posed the  Books  of  Moses,  or  even  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, as  a  code  of  laws.  They  desired  to  have  the 
right  of  patronage  of  ehureh  livings  abolished,  so  that 
every  congregation  should  in  future  choose  its  ovm 
preacher.  Tithes,  too,  were  to  be  abolished,  and  an 
indemnity  given  for  them.  On  all  these  points  the 
tribunals,  the  patrons,  and  the  clergy,  were  ttieir  oppo- 
nents. Cromwell  foresaw  this  result,  and  was  glad  of  it« 
for  he  longed  to  be  rid  of  them.  On  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber he  lost  his  patience,  and  arbitrarily  dissolved  them. 
In  order  to  give  a  show  of  regularity  to  this  proceedinXy 
he  caused  a  number  of  members  to  sign  a  formal  deed, 
in  which  they  relinquished  their  post,  and  gare  the 
supreme  power  to  Cromwell,  President  of  the  council  of 
state  and  Lord-General. 

If  we  were  appointed  to  select  an  account  of  the  dos- 
ing events  of  the  Revolution  of  1 688,  for  the  use  of  young 
persons,  or  general  readers,  we  know  not  in  what  natlre 
historian  a  more  lucid,  rapid  narrative  could  be  found 
than  this  of  Professor  Dahlmann : — 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1688,  just  one  hundred  years 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason,  William 
landed  in  the  capacious  harbour  of  Torbay,  on  the  coast 
of  Devonshire.  The  English  colours  were  displayed  on 
his  mainmast,  with  the  inscription,  **  The  Protestant  Re- 
ligion and  the  Liberty  of  England  I"  and  underneath 
tMs  the  motto  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  ^  Je  maintiendray." 
The  king's  fieet  had  done  nothing  to  oppose  him,  whether 
unfavourable  winds  or  doubts  respecting  the  fidelity  of 
his  men  checked  tiiie  honourable  intentions  of  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, their  commander.  James,  knowing  that  he  was 
tvrice  as  strong  by  land  as  his  adversary,  resolved^ 
though  dissuaded  by  many,  to  meet  him  half  way,  and 
set  out  for  the  head-quarters  at  Salisbury.  It  seemed 
that  this  was  a  Judicious  step ;  for  William  did  not  at 
first  meet  with  the  active  support  of  his  secret  confede- 
rates :  only  a  few  men  of  influence  had  joined  him,  and 
he  was  rather  avoided  in  the  towns  through  which  he 
passed.  But  on  the  10th  of  November  Lord  Combury, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  endeavoured  to  go  over  to 
him,  vrith  three  English  regiments  of  cavalry.  Though 
this  attempt  succeeded  but  very  partially,  the  majority 
of  the  troops  remaining  faithAxl,  so  that  Combury  arrived 
as  a  fugitive  in  the  Dutch  camp,  yet  the  unhappy  mon- 
arch himself,  in  his  posthumous  papers,  dates  his  ruin 
from  that  event.  He  was  at  that  time  in  London, 
whither  Lord  Feversham  had  preceded  him  ;  the  alarm- 
ing news  of  the  desertion  of  three  regiments  reached  the 
capital,  and  the  king,  fearful  of  treachery  to  his  person, 
would  not  venture  to  return  to  the  camp.  He  now 
listened  to  the  previously  rejected  advice  of  Father 
Petre,  to  remain  in  London,  and  send  his  son  to  France. 
On  the  receipt  of  more  favourable  intelligence,  the  king, 
however,  proceeded  to  the  army,  but  in  the  council  of 
war  at  Salisbury  his  friends  gare  him  the  cowardly 
advice  to  retreat  to  London,  while  his  unfaithful  ad- 
herents urged  Mm  boldly  to  face  the  enemy  on  the  spot. 
James  followed  the  advice  of  the  former,  and  his  sus- 
picion that  some  of  the  leading  men  would  give  him  up 
to  his  enemies,  seemed  to  be  justified  by  what  immedi- 
ately ensued ;  for  on  the  following  nght.  Lieutenant- 
general  Lord  Churchill,  the  man  who,  in  the  council  of 
war,  had  been  foremost  in  advocating  decisive  measures^ 
accompanied  by  several  officers  of  his  regiment,  went 
over  to  William  ;  nor  can  all  the  splendour  of  his  subse- 
quent career,  clear  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  iVom  the 
disgrace  of  having  himself  betrayed,  and  led  others  to 
betray  his  sovereign.  On  the  second  day  of  the  retreat, 
when  news  was  brought  that  Prince  George  had  gone 
over  to  William  on  the  preceding  night,  James  exclaim- 
ed, ^  £!ie  i/  possihU  gone.  Were  he  not  my  son-in-law 
a  private  cavalry  soldier  would  be  a  greater  loss  to  me." 
On  the  next  day  Anne  followed  her  husband's  example, 
and  withdrew  vrith  her  bosom  friend.  Lady  Churchill. 
When  James  learned  this,  he  exclaimed,  in  an  agony 
and  with  tears,  **  God  help  me — my  own  children  have 
forsaken  me ! "    Soon  afterwards  Lord  Dartmouth  vrrote 
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that  he  could  no  longer  answer  for  the  fidelity  of  hiB 
seamen  ;  that  the  number  of  persons  of  distinction  in 
the  northern  and  midland  counties  who  took  up  arms 
for  William  was  increasing ;  that  their  proclamations  no 
longer  spoke  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  a  freejparlia- 
ment,  but  had  assumed  language  which  cut  off  all  hopes 
of  conciliation.  James  was  now  denounced  as  a  tyrant, 
who  substituted  his  will  for  the  laws  of  the  realm  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  resistance  to  him  was  not  rebellion,  but 
just  self-defence.  On  this  he  resolved  to  send  the  queen 
and  his  son  to  France,  and,  if  expedient,  to  flee  tUther 
himself;  but  in  the  mean  time  to  make  a  last  effort,  to 
Ascertain  whether  a  ray  of  hope  still  remained.  On  the 
dOth  of  November  he  issued  a  proclamation,  oonyoking 
Parliament  to  meet  on  the  15th  of  January;  promised 
an  unconditional  amnesty,  and  then  sent  commissioners 
to  the  prince's  head-quarters,  to  announce  to  him  that 
all  the  causes  of  complaint  alleged  by  his  highness,  and 
which  he  had  himself  stated  to  be  the  only  grounds  of 
his  hostile  landing,  were  now  removed  ;  he  therefore 
proposed  that  he  should  not  advance  nearer  to  the  me- 
tropolis, in  order  that  a  really  free  parliament  might  be 
held,  undisturbed  by  the  din  of  arms. 

Lord  Clarendon  also  had  repaired  to  the  prince,  not 
with  a  view  of  making  his  niece  queen,  but,  as  his  pre- 
vious conduct  and  his  subsequent  proceedings  authorise 
us  to  infer,  to  assist  in  effecting  an  amicable  arrangement, 
which,  according  to  outward  appearances,  seemed  to  be 
still  possible.  In  the  opinion  of  the  prince  this  was  no 
longer  feasible  :  he  detained  the  commissioners  till  the 
sixth  day,  and  then  replied  to  the  main  point,  that  if 
his  majesty  intended  to  remain  in  London  while  the 
Parliament  was  sitting,  he  required  to  be  there  also, 
with  an  equal  number  of  guards ;  that  if  the  king  wished 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  he  would  take  up  his 
abode  at  a  place  equally  distant ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
respective  armies  were  not  to  approach  vnthin  thirty 
miles  of  London.  This  answer  being  received  by  James 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  December,  he  sent  away 
the  queen  and  the  young  prince  during  the  night  to 
France,  promising  his  affectionate  consort,  who  was  un- 
willing to  depart,  that  he  would  follow  her  within 
twenty-four  hours.  He  had  then  no  presentiment  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  fulfil  this  promise.  Though  the 
flight  of  Queen  Mary  was  full  of  suffering,  as  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  servant,  with  her  infant  and  his  nurse,  and 
only  two  persons  in  her  company,  she  was  exposed, 
without  shelter,  to  the  winter's  cold,  every  instant  dread- 
ing to  be  discovered,  encountering,  in  an  open  boat,  a 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  while  dropping  down  the  river  to 
reach  the  vessel  which  was  to  receive  her :  yet,  after 
all  her  trials  and  difficulties,  she  arrived  safe  at  Calais. 
But  the  most  f  ainftd  disappointment  and  unheard-of 
humiliation  were  reserved  for  the  king.  Before  his  flight 
he  burnt  the  greater  part  of  the  writs  for  electing  a  par- 
liament, which  were  not  yet  issued,  wrote  to  Lord  Fever- 
sham  to  disband  the  army,  and  in  the  dead  of  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  December,  or  rather  one  in  the  morning  of 
the  11th,  he  crossed  the  Thames,  and  threw  the  great 
seal  into  the  river.  On  the  opposite  bank  horses  had 
been  kept  in  readiness,  which  conveyed  him  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Feversham,  while  the  Privy  Council  were  expect- 
ing him  at  Whitehall,  which  he  had  summoned  for  that 
morning,  with  a  view  to  mislead.  At  eleven  o'clock,  the 
hour  fixed  for  the  meeting,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
opened  the  royal  apartment ;  but  on  entering  it  was  found 
empty.  As  soon  as  the  king's  flight  vras  made  public, 
the  fury  of  the  populace  of  London  vented  itself  on  the 
Roman  Catholics.  They  attacked  their  houses,  destroyed 
their  chapels,  broke  open  the  residences  of  the  Spanish 
and  Florentine  ambassadors,  in  which  there  were  chapels, 
and  made  special  search  for  Father  Petre,  who,  however, 
had  fled  some  days  before.  Sutherland  took  flight,  in 
woman's  attire,  and  safely  reached  Rotterdam.  But 
Lord  Chancellor  Jeffreys  was  recognized  in  the  disguise 
of  a  sailor,  and  dragged,  amidst  the  cries  and  violent 
assaults  of  the  mob,  before  the  lord  mayor,  who  com- 
mitted him  for  safety  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died  some 
months  afterwards,  before  he  could  be  brought  to  trial. 
The  pope's  nuncio  attempted  to  escape  in  the  tumult 


with  the  carriage  of  the  ambassador  of  Savoy,  and  get 
up  behind  as  a  footman  ;  but  he  also  was  recognized  ud 
detained,  till  a  passport  from  the  prince  set  him  u 
liberty. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  welcome  intelligence  of  the  king's 
flight,  William  hastened  his  march  tovnirds  London  ;biit 
here  he  was  grieved  and  surprised  to  learn  that  the  kinf, 
when  about  to  embark,  had  been  seized,  ill  treated,  ud 
plundered  by  some  flshermen,  who  were  in  quest  of  Ra- 
man Catholic  priests,  and  who,  from  his  sunken  cheeks, 
had  mistaken  him  for  Father  Petre.  The  king  atleo^ 
told  them  who  he  was,  whereupon  he  was  brought  to 
Feversham,  where  the  magistrates  endeavoured  to  pro- 
tect him  against  the  lawless  multitude,  who  were  alter- 
nately addressed  with  threats  and  abject  entreaties,  bj 
the  bewildered  and  stupified  monarch.  Two  offieen  «t 
last  appeared  at  the  head-quarters,  and  announced  that 
the  king  was  in  safe  custody,  and  entirely  at  the  disposal 
of  his  highness  the  prince.  *'  Why  did  not  you  let  fain 
go  !"  said  Dr.  Burnet.  Meantime,  James  found  opp<7- 
tunity  to  send  a  letter  to  London  by  a  peasant,  liuitj 
peers  were  sitting  at  Whitehall,  who,  at  this  critical 
moment,  had  ventured  to  take  upon  themselves  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  affairs.  When  they  were  infomed 
of  the  king's  distress,  they  despatched  200  guards,  eon- 
manded  by  Lord  Feversham,  under  whose  protedi« 
James  returned  to  Whitehall.  There  he  learned  that 
these  peers  had  already  entered  into  a  commnnicatioa 
with  Uie  Prince  of  Orange,  and  had  sent  him  an  address, 
thanking  him  for  having  come  over  to  deliver  Eaglasd 
firom  popery  and  slavery.  From  them^  therefore,  he  could 
look  for  no  support.  He  then  sent  a  message  to  his  son- 
in-law,  desiring  an  interview.  The  prince  was  at  Wiad- 
sor.  He  placed  the  royal  commissioner.  Lord  Feverdoa, 
under  arrest,  and  declined  an  interview,  alleging  thatb« 
could  not  venture  into  the  capital  while  it  was  occapied 
by  the  royal  troops.  When  James  drove  through  the 
streets  of  London,  on  the  morning  after  his  arrivalyiiiaBj 
persons  had  cheered  him  as  he  passed.  Might  he  still 
hope  that  an  appeal  to  the  affection  of  the  capital  woii]4 
be  successful  t  Two  aldermen  were  sent  for,  to  irhon 
the  king  declared  that  he  was  ready,  on  being  asaoied 
of  his  personal  safety,  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  £uth- 
ful  citizens  of  London  till  a  new  parliament  should  ban 
redressed  all  their  grievances.  The  aldermen,  howeier, 
declined  giving  such  a  guarantee,  because  they  coold 
not  promise  what  they  were  not  sure  of  being  able  t» 
perform.  They  were  indeed  right ;  for  on  the  same  nigbt 
Whitehall  was  occupied  by  Dutch  troops.  Count  Sohas, 
their  commander,  justifying  himself  to  the  king  b;  a 
written  order  of  the  prince.  In  the  foUovring  night  the 
king  was  roused  from  his  sleep  by  the  Marquis  of  Hali- 
fax and  Lords  Shrewsbury  and  Delamere,  who  broagbt 
him  directions,  in  writing,  fh>m  the  prince,  to  ^oit 
Whitehall  in  the  morning,  and  retire  to  Ham,  a  eonnti? 
seat  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Lauderdale,  for  the  sake 
of  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital  and  the  Ung's  greater 
security.  James,  however,  requested  leave  to  go  t» 
Rochester,  and  was  conveyed  in  the  royal  barge  t» 
Gravesend,  escorted  by  Dutch  guards.  Three  boon 
after  lus  departure,  William  was  at  St.  Jameses,  with 
6000  men.  His  first  care  was  to  convoke  an  afisembly 
of  the  peers,  that  they  might  take  the  state  of  the  naooa 
into  their  consideration.  It  was  opened  on  the  2lst,aad 
attended  by  about  seventy  peers,  spiritnal  and  temponl. 
The  prince  entered,  and  addressed  them  a^  follews  :- 
^  My  lords,  I  have  desired  to  meet  you  here  to  adTi« 
on  the  best  manner  to  attain  the  object  of  my  public 
declaration,  by  calling  a  free  parliament  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  restoring  the  rigbti 
and  liberites  of  the  kingdom,  and  securing  them  agi^ 
the  danger  of  being  again  subverted."  ImmfiiM^J 
after  speaking  these  words  he  vrithdrew.  They  pro- 
claimed the  great  truth  that  he  came  not  in  the  sfint 
of  his  namesake,  William  the  Conqueror,  who  had  croa^ 
ed  the  seas  622  years  before.  If  ever  prince  had  the 
prospect  of  dominion,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  the  mu : 
but,  while  his  foot  sUode  over  the  corpse  of  the  nUer>be 
ever  respected  the  rights  of  the  subject. 

Publio  a&im  were  now  come  to  such  a  avas^  thai 
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two  wftys  only  were  left — to  depose  James,  or  so  to 
weaken  the  rojal  authority,  that  the  orown  would  lose 
the  power  of  protecting  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
James  opened,  of  his  own  accord,  however,  a  third 
way :  after  haying  spent  four  days  at  Rochester  in  use- 
less brooding,  after  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  engage 
the  superior  clergy  to  guarantee  his  personal  safety,  he 
met  the  wishes  of  his  opponent,  and  quitted  the  field, 
continaally  reflecting  on  the  words  of  his  unhappy  father 
— "  There  are  but  a  few  steps  from  the  prison  of  a  king 
to  his  grare."  James's  prison  was  still  spacious  and 
ally,  closed  only  on  the  land  side.  The  way  to  escape 
was  pointed  out  to  him,  by  leaving  unguarded  the  whole 
of  the  garden  side  of  the  neighbouring  banks  of  the 
Thames,  which  was  at  a  short  distance  from  the  open  sea. 
His  resolution  was  fixed  by  a  letter  from  his  impatient 
qoeen,  who  was  extremely  uneasy  at  his  delay.  William 
had  caused  the  letter  to  be  opened,  and  forwarded  to 
him.  On  the  23d  of  December,  soon  after  midnight, 
James  proceeded  through  the  garden  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  accompanied  by  his  natural  son  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, and  a  few  attendants.  After  a  stormy  passage  of 
two  days,  he  landed  at  Ambleteuse,  on  the  coast  of 
France.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  St.  Germain-en-Laye, 
where  King  Louis  had  prepared  a  retreat  for  his  queen 
and  his  son,  and  fitted  it  up  with  lavish  generosity. 
Louis  introduced  him  in  person  to  this  residence,  where 
a  splendid  establishment,  and  50,000  dollars  a  month 
awaited  him,  which  did  not,  as  formerly,  cost  him  any 
negotiation.  The  two  monarchs  embraced  each  other 
for  as  long  a  time  as  might  suffice  to  repeat  a  Paternos- 
ter; but  the  French  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the 
struige  mortal  who,  as  they  said,  had  given  three  king- 
doms for  a  mass.  About  the  same  time  William  received 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  from  the  hands  of 
the  Bishop  of  London ;  and  Oliver  Cromwell's  political 
dream  of  a  union  between  Great  Britain  and  the  republic 
of  the  Netherlands  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  realized. 

Eiitory  of  the  Oregon  Territory  and  Britith  North- 
American  Fur  Trade;  with  an  account  of  the  Habits 
and  Cutkmt  of  the  principal  North-American  Tribee 
OR  Ae  Northern  Continent,  By  John  Dunn,  late  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  eight  years  a  resident  in  the 
country.  8vo.  pp.  359,  with  Map.  London :  Edwards 
k  Hughes. 

We  trust  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds  have  enough 
of  wisdom  between  them  to  prevent  John  Bull  and 
Brother  Jonathan  from  going  to  loggerheads  about  the 
far-famed  Oregon  Territory.  There  are  individuals  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantio  quite  ready,  and  indeed  eager, 
from  the  most  patriotic  motives,  to  promote  so  hopeful  a 
quarrel.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Oregon 
Territory  should  belong  either  to  Great  Britain  or  to 
the  United  States  I  Why  may  it  not,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  form  an  independent  state,  like  the  new  republics 
of  South  America  or  Texas  ?  Mr.  Dunn  certainly  shows 
cause  for  a  very  pretty  quarrel,  though  stay-at-home 
people  may  not  take  it  up  quite  so  hotly  as  a  late  officer 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  liable,  therefore,  to 
the  suspicion  of  having  imbibed  some  strong  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  keen  and  encroaching  Yankees. 

Mr.  Dunn  is  an  intelligent  man,  who  can  describe  what 
he  has  seen  clearly  and  agreeably ;  and  we  like  him 
much  better  as  a  narrator  than  a  politician.  His  long 
residence  amidst  the  scenes  he  describes  has  made  him 
fully  conversant,  not  only  with  the  state  and  interests  of 
the  rival  Fur  Companies,  but  with  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  aborigines,— of  which  he  has  related  traits 
which  are  new  to  us,  even  after  the  recent  sketches  of 
Gatlin  and  other  wanderers.  Instead  of  reverting  to  the 
past  history  of  these  companies  we  select,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  entertaiiuaent  fonuBhed  by  Mr.  Dunn,  a  descrip- 


tion of  the  existing  state  of  the  British  settlement  at 
Fort  Vancouver: — 

Fort  Vancouver  is  the  head-quarters,  establishment, 
or  grand  dep6t  of  the  company,  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  is  situated  near  Point  Vancouver,  (so 
called  from  the  celebrated  English  navigator  and  dis- 
coverer in  those  seas,)  on  the  north-west  of  the  Colum- 
bia, on  a  large  level  plain,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  ninety  miles  from  the  Pacific.  The 
river  in  trout  of  it  is  seventeen  hundred  yards  wide,  and 
six  fathoms  deep.  The  whole  country  round  is  covered 
with  noble  woods,  consisting  of  many  kinds  of  valuable 
timber,  such  as  cedar,  pine,  &c.,  interspersed  vrith  open 
and  fertile  spaces.  It  was  founded  in  1824,  by  Gover- 
nor Simpson,  as  the  locality  was  more  convenient  for 
trade,  had  a  larger  and  richer  tract  of  land  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  afforded  a  more  convenient  landing-place  for 
cargoes  from  the  ships  than  the  former  depbt — Fort 
George  (or  Astoria) — which  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

Fort  Vancouver  is  then  the  grand  mart,  and  rendez- 
vous for  the  company's  trade  and  servants  on  the  Pacific. 
Thither  all  the  furs  and  other  articles  of  trade  collected 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  California  to  the 
Russian  territories,  are  brought  from  the  several  other 
forts  and  stations ;  and  from  thence  they  are  shipped 
to  England.  Thither,  too,  all  the  goods  brought  from 
England  for  traffic — the  various  articles  in  woollens  and 
cottons,  in  grocery,  in  hardware,  ready-made  clothes, 
oils  and  paints,  ship  stores,  &c.,->are  landed ;  and  from 
thence  they  are  distributed  to  the  various  posts  of  the 
interior,  and  along  the  northern  shores  by  sailing  ves- 
sels, or  by  boat  or  pack-horses,  as  the  several  routes 
permit,  for  distribution  and  traffic  among  the  natives,  or 
for  the  supply  of  the  company's  servants.  In  a  word. 
Fort  Vancouver  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  company's 
trade  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  vrithin  the 
Oregon  territory  as  beyond  it,  from  California  to  Kams- 
chatka. 

The  present  governor  is  Dr.  John  M'Loughlin.  He 
isdescribed  by  American  writers,  whom  he  entertained 
in  his  usual  style,  as  a  portly,  dignified-looking  man, 
ahnost  six  feet  high,  with  a  fiorid  complexion,  grey  hair, 
large  blue  eyes,  and  an  open  and  benevolent  expression 
of  countenance,  bland  and  courteous  manners,  a  gen- 
erous and  most  hospitable  disposition.  This  I  know  to 
be  all  true.  He  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  company 
from  his  youth,  to  his  own  credit  and  their  great  benefit. 
He  has  mounted  up  to  his  present  high  office,  the  high- 
est, by  his  diligence,  integrity,  and  skill.  He  is  tho- 
roughly familiar  with  the  whole  trade,  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations and  minutiae.  He  has  contributed  greatly  to 
bring  it  to  its  present  high  state,  and  is  making  every 
effort  to  advance  it  farther.  He  was  a  very  influential 
member  of  the  North-west  Company  before  its  junction 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  [The  fort  is  strongly 
fortified,  though  precautions  against  an  assault  no  longer 
appear  necessary.]  The  area  vrithin  is  divided  into  two 
courts,  around  which  are  arranged  about  forty  neat, 
strong  wooden  buildings,  one  storey  high,  designed  for 
various  purposes,  such  as  offices,  apartments  for  the 
clerks  and  other  officers,  warehouses  for  fbrs,  English 
goods,  and  other  commodities,  workshops  for  the  differ- 
ent mechanics,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  coopers,  wheel- 
wrights, tinners,  &c.,  in  all  of  which  there  is  the  most 
diligent  and  unceasing  activity  and  industry.  There  is 
also  a  school-house  and  chapel,  and  a  powder  magazine 
built  of  brick  and  stone. 

In  the  centre  stand  the  governor's  residence,  which  is 
two  storeys  high,  the  dining-hall,  and  the  public  sitting 
room.  All  the  clerks  and  officers,  including  the  chap- 
lain and  physician,  dine  together  in  the  hall,  the  gover- 
nor presiding.  The  dinner  is  of  the  most  substantial 
kind,  consisting  of  several  courses.  Wine  is  frequently 
allowed,  but  no  spirituous  liquors.  After  grace  has  been 
said,  the  company  break  up.  Then  most  of  the  party 
retire  to  the  public  sitting-room,  called  "  Bachelor's 
Hall,"  or  the  tmoking-room,  to  amuse  themselves  as 
they  please,  either  in  emokiog,  reading,  or  telling  and 
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listening  to  stories  of  their  own,  and  others'  oorioas 
adTentores.  Sometimes  there  is  &  great  influx  of  com- 
pany, consisting  of  the  chief  traders  from  the  ontposts, 
who  arrire  at  the  fort  on  business,  and  the  oommaaders 
of  Tessek.  These  are  gala  times  after  dinner ;  and 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  amusement,  but  tJways  kept 
under  strict  discipline,  and  regulated  hj  the  strictest 
propriety. 

The  school  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  half  breed  children 
of  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  company,  and  of  many 
orphan  children  of  Indians  who  have  been  in  the  com- 
pany's employment.  They  are  taught  English  (sorne^ 
times  French,)  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography  ;  and 
are  subsequently  either  apprenticed  to  traders  in  Canaday 
or  kept  in  the  company's  serrice. 

The  front  square  is  the  place  where  the  Indians  and 
trappers  deposit  their  ftirs  and  other  articles,  and  make 
their  sales,  &c.  There  may  be  seen,  too,  great  nombers 
of  men  sorting  and  packing  the  Tarious  gooids,  and  ecores 
of  Canadians  beating  and  cleaning  the  fhn  ftt>m  the 
dust  and  yermin,  and  coarse  hairs,  prerious  to  exporta- 
tion. 

Six  hundred  yards  below  the  fort,  and  on  the  bank  of 
the  riyer,  there  is  a  neat  yillage  of  about  sixty  well- 
built  wooden  houses,  generally  constructed  like  those 
within  the  fort,  in  which  the  mechanics  and  other  ser- 
yants  of  the  company,  who  are  in  general  Canadians  and 
Scotsmen,  reside  with  their  fkmilies.  They  are  built 
in  rows,  and  present  the  appearance  of  small  streets. 
They  are  kept  in  a  clean  and  orderly  manner.  Here 
there  is  an  hospital,  in  which  the  inyalided  seryaats  of 
the  company,  and,  indeed,  others  who  may  wish  to  avul 
themselyes  of  it,  are  treated  with  the  utmost  care.  Thle 
is  attended  by  Dr.  Tolmic,  the  resident  surgeon  of  the 
fort. 

Many  of  the  officers  of  the  company  man7  half  breed 
women.  These  discharge  the  seyeral  duties  of  wife  and 
mother  with  fidelity,  cleyemess,  and  attention.  They 
are,  in  general,  good  housewiyes,  and  are  remarkably 
Ingenious  as  needlewomen.  Many  of  them,beside8  posses- 
ting  a  knowledge  of  English,  speak  French  correctly, 
and  possess  other  accomplishments ;  and  they  sometimes 
attend  their  husbands,  on  their  distant  and  tedious  jour- 
neys and  yoyages.  These  half  breed  women  are  of  a 
superior  class,  being  the  daughters  of  chief  traders  and 
fketors,  and  other  persons  high  in  the  company's  service, 
by  Indian  women  of  a  superior  descent  or  of  superior 
personal  attractions.  Though  they  generally  dress  after 
the  English  fashion,  according  as  they  see  it  used  by  the 
English  wlyes  of  the  superior  officers,  yet  they  retain 
one  peculiarity,  the  leggin  or  gaiter,  which  is  made 
(now  that  the  tanned  deer-skin  has  been  superseded)  of 
the  finest  and  most  gaudy-coloured  cloth,  beautifully 
ornamented  with  beads. 

The  lower  classes  of  the  company's  servants  marry 
natiye  women  from  the  tribes  of  the  upper  country, 
where  the  women  are  round  headed  and  beautifhl.  These, 
too,  generally  speaking,  soon  learn  the  art  of  useftil 
housewifery  with  great  adroitness  and  readiness  ;  and 
they  are  encouraged  and  rewarded  in  eyery  way  by  the 
company,  in  their  efforts  to  acquire  domestic  economy 

and  comfort 

Attached  to  the  fort  there  is  a  magnificent  fiirm;  con- 
sisting of  about  3000  acres,  of  which  about  1500  acres 
have  been  already  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  tillage. 
It  stretches  behind  the  fort,  and  on  both  sides,  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  It  is  fenced  into  beautifiil  com 
fields,  yegetable  fields,  orchards,  gardens,  and  pasture 
fields,  which  are  interspersed  with  dairy  houses,  shep- 
herds' and  herdsmen's  cottages.  It  is  placed  under  the 
most  judicious  management ;  and  neither  expense  nor 
labour  has  been  spared  to  bring  it  to  the  most  perfect 
cultivation.  There  is  a  large  grist-miU  and  a  thra^diing- 
mill,  which  are  worked  by  horse  power,  and  a  saw-mill 
worked  by  water  power.  All  kinds  of  grain  and  yege- 
tables,  and  many  species  of  fruits,  are  produced  there 
in  abundance,  and  of  superior  quality. 

Steam,  which  is  last  realizing  the  prayer  of  Nat.  Lee's 
frantie  lover,  in  annihilating  both  time  and  space,  to- 
gether with  many  of  the  old  and  familiar  aspects  of 


social  life,  is  rapidly  sweeping  away  the  nest  pietsraqtt' 
charm  of  the  western  vraters.  The  poets  of  Eoi«^  eu 
no  longer  on  Ottawa's  tide,  or  by  St.  Anne^  liAco  to 
the  chorus  of  the  boat-soog,  or  the  parting  hjam  of  the 
yoyageurs :  even  on  the  waters  of  the  FuMrMt,stan 
has  ainady  for  oyer  silenced  these  ronantie  struBL  It 
is  therefore  with  greater  pleasnze  that  we  liager  o&Mr. 
Dunn's  record  of  those  picturesque  personages  who  pji 
charm  and  vitality  to  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Anoka. 
Such  records  will  soonbe  all  the  trace  we  pesseatrf  this 
wild  and  half-poetical  race. 

THB  yOTAGEVaS. 

The  yoyageurs  form  a  kind   of  fraternity  in  the 

Canadas,  like  the  arrtenw,  or  carriers  in  Spam,  lad,  like 

them,  are  employed  in  long  internal  expooitioDs  of  tn- 

vel  and  traffic ;  but  with  tUs  difference,  that  the  orrvm 

travel  by  land,  vrith  mules  and  horses,  the  wya^etnh 

water,  with  batteaux,  or  boats,  and  eaaoes.    The 

yoyageurs  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  up  out  of  the  fiir 

trade,  having  been  originally  employed  bj  the  eulj 

Frendi  merchants  in  their  trading  expeditioBs  thmgii 

the  labyrinth  of  rivers  and  lakes  <^tbe  boundlemintcnor. 

They  were  coeval  vrith  the  eoureurt  da  hou,  or  nagas 

of  the  woods,  already  noticed,  and  like  them,  in  tb<  ia- 

tervals  of  their  long  and  laborious  expeditioos,  win 

prone  to  pass  their  time  in  idloieas  and  revelry  aim; 

the  trading  posts  or  settlements,  —  sqaaadering  thcr 

hard  earnings  in  heedless  oonviyiality,  snd  riTalliig 

their  neighbours  the  Indians  in  indolent  indukesce  mi 

an  improvident  disregard  to  to-morrow.    Their  dresi  is 

generally  half-oivilised,  half-savage.  They  wear  a  capot, 

or  outside  coat,  made  of  a  blanket ;  a  striped  cottn 

shirt ;  cloth  trousers,  or  leathern  legpas ;  moooMSBi, 

or  deer-skin  shoes,  without  a  sole,  and  omaaented  » 

the  upper ;  and  a  belt  of  variegated  worsted,  tnm  whid: 

are  suspended  a  knife,  tobacco-pouoh,  and  other  imple 

ments.    Their  language  is  of  the  same  piebald  charaoff, 

being  a  French  patc^  embroidered  with  ladiaa  sad 

English  words  and  phrases.    Their  livvs  are  paned  ii 

wild  and  extensive  rorings  in  the  sarvioe  of  iadividBa^ 

but  more  espedaUy  of  the  fVir  traders.    They  are  gae^ 

ally  of  French  descent,  and  inherit  much  of  the  ffinj 

and  light-heartedness  of  their  ancestors ;  being  MI  «f 

anecdote  and  song,  and  ever  ready  ttur  the  dance.   They 

inherit,  too,  a  fund  of  civility  and  oomplaisaaee :  asd 

instead  of  that  hardness  and  groaaness  vriuch  maa  a 

laborious  life  are  apt  to  indulge  towuds  each  other, 

they  are  naturally  obliging  and  accommodating,  into* 

changing  kind  offices,  yfolding  each  other  asmitanco  aad 

comfort  in  eyery  emogency ;  aad  nsing  the  Ikmiliaraod 

affectionate  appellations  of  **  ooasin,"  and  **  brotho^" 

when  there  is,  in  fact,  no  relationship.    Ilieir  Dstual 

good  will  is  probably  heightened  by  a  community  of  »!• 

yenture  and  hardship  in  their  precarious  and  wuideniif[ 

life.    No  men  are  more  submissive  to  their  leaden  aad 

employers— more  capable  of  endnriAg  hardship^  er  mm 

good  hnmoured  under  privations.    Never  are  they  » 

happy  as  when  on  long  aad  rou^  expeditiooa,  toihag 

up  riyers,  or  coasting  lakes  on  the  borders  of  which  they 

encamp  at  night,  gossip  round  their  fires,  bivouac  in  tbe 

open  air.    Tkej  are  dexterous  boatmen,  vigeroosaaJ 

adroit  with  the  oar  and  paddle,  aad  will  row  fron  bms- 

ittg  tiU  night  vrithont  a  mnrmnr.    The  itesfsas  ofta 

sings  an  old  traditionary  fVeaoh  song,  with  some  ngaiar 

chorus  in  which  they  aU  join,  keeping  time  with  their 

oars ;  and  if  at  any  time  they  flag  in  spirits,  or  relu  ia 

exertion,  it  is  but  necessary  to  strike  up  a  song  of  the 

kind  to  put  them  all  in  fresh  spirits  and  activity.  n> 

Oanadiaa  waters  are  yocal  vnth  these  ssi«8,thathaTi 

been  echoed  from  month  to  month,  aad  traassutied  f^ 

fkther  to  son,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  colony ; «" 

it  has  a  pleasing  effect  to  see,  in  a  still,  golden  euiBtf 

eyening,  a  batteaux  gliding  across  the  boma  of  the  lahe. 

dipping  its  oars  to  the  cadence  of  tiiese  qnaiateld  dittif^ 

or  sweeping  along  in  fhll  ehoms,  on  a  bri^  •■»T 

morning,  down  the  transparent  caixeat  ef  one  ef  t^ 

Canadian  rivers. 

«  An  instance,"  says  W.  Irring, «  of  the  booyuU  <<■• 
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peiunent  and  piofeBsiooal  pride  of  these  people  was 
fomished  in  the  gay  and  braggart  style  in  which  a  party 
of  them  arriTedat  New  York  to  join  the  enterprise.* 
Thej  were  determined  to  regale  and  astonish  the  people 
of  the  <<  States"  with  the  sight  of  a  Canadian  boat  and  a 
Caosdian  erew.  They  accordingly  fitted  up  a  large, 
but  light,  bark  canoe — such  as  is  used  in  the  tar  tn4e 
— innsplanted  it  in  a  wagon  from  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Ghamplain— traTorsed 
the  Lake  in  it  from  end  to  end — hoisted  it  again  in  a 
w^on— wheeled  itoff  to  Lansingburg,  and  then  lannehed 
it  upon  the  waters  of  the  Hudson.  Down  this  river  they 
plied  their  course  merrily  on  a  fine  summer's  day,  mak- 
ing its  banks  resound,  for  the  first  time,  with  their  old 
French  boat-songs— passing  by  the  Tillages  with  whoop 
and  halloo,  so  as  to  make  £be  honest  Dutch  formers  mis- 
take them  for  a  crew  of  sayages.  In  this  way  they 
Bwept  in  fhll  song,  and  with  regular  flourish  of  the  pad- 
dle, round  New  York,  in  a  still  summer  evening,  to  the 
delight  and  admiration  of  its  inhabitants,  who  had  never 
witnessed  on  their  waters  a  nautical  apparition  of  the 
kiod. 

The  followhig  sketch  of  the  fare  of  the  voyageurs, 
and  the  other  Imrd-working  servants  of  the  company,  at 
present,  though  applied  to  a  peculiar  undertaking,  will, 
however,  in  the  main,  hold  good  about  their  treatment 
generally.  I  must  premise  that  animal  food  is  their 
only  subsistence  often  in  those  remote  regions  ;  as  they 
haye  neither  bread  nor  vegetables : — 

"  On  Christmas  and  New  Year's  days,"  says  Simpson, 
'^  we  entertained  our  assembled  people  with  a  dance, 
followed  by  a  supper  consisting  of  the  best  fkre  we 
oonld  command.  By  this  time  we  had,  through  our 
indefatigable  exertions,  accumulated  two  or  three  weeks' 
piOTisions  in  advance,  and  no  scarcity  was  experienced 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  The  daily  rations 
serred  out  to  each  man  was  increased  f^m  eight  to  ten, 
and  to  some  individuals  twelve  pounds  of  venison,  or, 
when  they  could  be  got,  four  or  five  white-fish,  weighing 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds.  This  quantity  of  solid 
food,  immoderate  as  it  may  appear,  does  not  exceed  the 
avenge  standard  of  the  country,  and  ought  certainly  to 
satisfy  the  inordinate  appetite  of  a  French  Canadian  ; 
yet  there  was  one  of  them  who  oomplained  he  had  not 
enongh,  and  did  not  scruple  to  help  himself  to  an  addi- 
tional supply  whenever  the  opportunity  oifered  :  it  would 
hare  taken  twenty  pounds  of  animal  food  daily  to  sa- 
tisfy him.  , 

The  company's  servants  are  not  less  well  clothed  and 
paid  than  they  are  fed.  They  are  treated  by  their 
immediate  masters  with  a  familiar  kindness  surpassing 
what  I  have  ever  seen  elsewhere,  even  in  the  United 
States ;  and  their  whole  condition  affords  the  strongest 
possible  contrast  to  the  wretched  situation  of  the  Rus- 
sitn  ^  promiischlenioks,"  as  described  by  Langsdafil 
The  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  long  journeys  demand, 
it  is  tme,  hard  labour  btf  time$,  but  it  is  labour  volun- 
tarily endured,  and  less  physically  severe  than  the 
compulsory  trackings  on  the  riven  of  Russia  and  China, 
while  a  great  part  of  the  year  is  spent  in  comparative 
idleness ;  and  if  the  voyageur  finds  the  fatigue  and  hard- 
ships too  great,  it  rests  with  himself  to  be  released  from 
them  at  the  dose  of  his  three  years'  contract. 

To  give  onr  readers  some  idea  of  a  region  which 
threatens,  on  some  future  day,  to  become  a  bone  of  con- 
tention abont  as  profitable  as  Dandie  Dinmont's  with 
Joek  o'  DawBton-cleueh,  abont  the  number  of  barren  acres 
that  would  not  graie  a  single  sheep,  we  subjoin  part  of 
Mr.  Dunn's  description  of  the  Oregon  territory : — 

The  natural  limits  of  this  extensive  and  important 
^on,  are  strictly  defined  by  nature.  On  the  west,  it  is 
bounded,  along  its  whole  length,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean: 
and  is  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  inlets — on  the 
Bonth,  by  the  fertile  country  of  California,  and  the 
Klamet  range  of  hills,  which  are  an  offshoot  from  the 
Rocky  Monntains,  and  run  in  a  parallel  of  42^ — on  the 
whole  of  the  east  line,  by  the  main  ridge  of  the  towering 

^  •  The  trading  expedition  fitted  out  by  Mr,  Foster  for  the 

Columbia, 


Rocky  Mountains,->and  on  the  north,  as  the  boundary 
between  it  and  the  Russian  territories,  by  many  spurs 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  by  a  chain  of  lakes  and 
rivers. 

The  extent  of  the  whole  region  in  its  widest  sense  is 
about  four  times  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  all  the  rivers  which  fiow  through  this 
territory,  take  their  rise  and  are  emptied  vrithin  these 
limits ;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  that  it  scarcely  has  any 
natural  oommunication  with  any  other  country.  It  ex- 
tends from  latitude  42"  to  that  of  54*'  north.  For  beauty 
of  scenery,  salubrity  of  climate  along  the  Pacific,  and 
general  adaptation  for  commerce,  it  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed  by  any  country  in  the  world.  There  are,  too, 
in  many  places,  great  fertility  of  soil,  and  agricultural 
capabilities. 

The  natural  character  of  the  whole  country,  is  a  suc- 
cession of  mountain  ridges,  and  valleys,  and  plains ;  and 
though  there  are  many  fertile  districts  within  it,  espe- 
eiaUy  towards  the  ocean ;  yet  it  may  be  safely  aven«d, 
that  as  a  «Ao^  it  is  not  favourable  for  agricultural  cul- 
tivation. 

It  is,  in  a  word,  ohlefiy  valuable  for  trade ;  and  for 
the  advantages  of  the  Columbia,  and  other  maritime 
stations  to  the  north ;  which  secure  for  the  possessors  a 
command  of  the  northern  Pacific,  and  an  easy  way  to 
China.  Of  this  the  Americans  are  fhlly  aware;  and 
hence  their  extraordinary  anxiety,  and  exertions  to  efibot 
a  lodgment  there.  Hence,  too,  their  exaggerated  claims 
—their  misrepresentations— contemptible  bluster;  and 
impotent  menaces. 

A  Hitiory  of  China, /rem  the  EaHiest  Beeordi  to  Ae 
Treaty  icUh  Great  Britain  in  1842.  By  Thomas 
Thornton,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
In  two  volumes.  Vol.  i.  pp.  560,  with  a  Map. 
London :  Wm.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 

Mr.  Thornton,  the  author  of  an  elaborate  History  of 
India,  and  other  works; connected  with  the  East,  some 
years  since  formed  the  design  of  writing  a  systematic 
history  of  the  Chinese  empire,  a  work  which  he  con- 
sidered much  vranted.  In  point  of  fact,  part  of  this 
history  was  printed  so  far  back  as  1835 ;  but  the  de- 
sign was  suspended  from  the  frequent  announcement  of 
original  works  on  China  which  appeared  about  that 
time.  Mr.  Thornton,  however,  concludes  that  none  of 
those  which  have,  appeared  have  materially  interfered 
with  his  design,  or  at  all  ftilfiUed  his  purpose,  which 
was,  to  give  a  "  narrative,  written  in  a  plain  and  per- 
spicuous style,  of  principal  events,  deduced  from  the 
Chinese  annals  and  synchronlcal  authorities,  relieved,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  matter  that  might  impede  or 
offend  the  general  reader,  without  sacrificing  any  infor- 
mation essential  to  the  Oriental  student."  He,  there- 
fore, resumed  his  labours,  the  first  half  of  which  lie  be- 
fore us,  in  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  na- 
tion, the  physical  geography  of  China,  and  Chinese 
chronology,  with  its  Ancient  History  down  to  the  Tcin, 
or  seventh  dynasty.  The  volume  concludes  with  an 
account  of  the  Introduction  of  Buddhism.  We  fear 
that  Mr.  Thornton  has  cast  ,his  work  on]  too  broad  a 
scale  to  be  able  to  complete  It^satisfactorily  in  another 
volume.  From  some  interesting  notes  on  the  ancient  man- 
ners of  the  Chinese  we  select  the  following  specimen  :— 

Ofilcers  of  sUte  had  six  kinds  of  dresses,  for  the  diff*er- 
ent  seasons  of  the  year ;  the  princes  had  seven.  At  the 
court  of  WILn-Wang  (in  Shen-se)  the  ofilcen  wore 
woollen  dresses  embroidered  with  silk.  In  some  courts, 
the  upper  garments  were  adorned  with  ftir  and  leopard 
skin.  A  king  of  T'hsin  wore  a  dress  of  foxes  skins. 
Generally  speaking,  the  princes'  habits  were  embroider- 
ed with  silk.  Red  was  the  colour  adopted  by  the  Chows 
as  the  court  colour.  The  officers  of  the  court  wore  a 
red  collar  to  their^^robe.    The  prince's  cap  was  of  skin, 
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adorned  with  pMoioiu  stoiiM ;  the  offioen  woie,  in  sum- 
mer, ahat  braided  with  straw;  in  winter,  a  oap  of  black 
eloth.  The  a^cnltoral  laboorers  had  straw  hats  tied 
with  ribbons.  Beyond  the  court,  the  dresses  worn  were 
of  Tarions  colours,  exoept  red  ;  the  caps  were  of  black 
skin;  the  girdles  of  silk,  fastened  by  a  clasp,  and  wealthy 
people  attached  precious  stones  to  them.  Princes  of  the 
blood  wore  red  shoes,  embroidered  with  gold.  In  gen- 
eral, the  summer  shoes  were  of  hempen  cloth,  and  the 
winter  of  leather.  The  women  of  the  middle  class  wore 
nndyed  dresses,  and  a  Teil  or  cap  of  a  greyish  colour. 
The  princes  and  dignitaries  wore  penduits  in  the  ear. 
A  lady  is  spoken  of  who  had  not  only  precious  stones 
set  in  her  ear-drops,  but  thin  plates  of  gold  in  her  hair. 
The  toilette  of  the  Chinese  belles  had  a  mirror  made  of 
met^  The  ladies  of  rank  plaited  or  firiszed  their  hair 
on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  children  of  the  rich  wore 
in  their  girdle  an  ivory  needle,  which  they  used  to  untie 
a  knot  when  they  undressed.  Until  they  attained  their 
msjority,  they  wore  their  hair  gathered  up  in  two 
bunches  on  the  top  of  the  head.  At  sixteen  they  as- 
sumed the  cap.  Both  men  and  women  anointed  their 
hair,  (which  was  black,)  and  had  an  ivory  comb  at  their 
side.  It  is  well  known  that  the  practice  of  shaving  the 
head  was  introduced  into  China  by  the  Manchoo  Tartars 
in  the  17th  century. 

The  walls  of  the  homei  were  of  earth.  The  soil  was 
beaten  hard,  and  upon  the  beaten  foundation  of  the  in- 
tended wall  was  placed  a  frame  of  four  planks,  two  of 
which  corresponded  to  the  two  faces  of  the  wall,  which 
was  dressed  by  a  plumb-line  ;  the  frame  was  iUled  up 
with  moistened  earth,  which  was  rammed  down  with 
wooden  clubs.  The  beams  were  of  bamboo,  fir,  or  cy- 
press. The  frames  of  the  doors  were  of  wood.  The 
poor  built  themselves  cabins  of  miserable  planks.  In 
winter  they  commonly  stopped  the  door  with  mud,  to 
keep  out  the  cold.  In  the  14th  century  before  Christ, 
the  inhabitants  of  Western  China  had  no  houses,  but 
dwelt  in  caverns  or  grottos. 

Cities  were  enclosed  with  an  earthen  wall,  and  a  ditch, 
from  whence  the  earth  had  been  taken  for  the  wall. 

One  of  the  principal  resources  for  subsistence  was 
huHting,ui  which  bows  and  arrows  were  employed.  The 
bow  was  made  of  carved  wood,  adorned  witii  siUc ;  it 
was  kept  in  a  leathern  case.  The  game  consisted  of 
wild  fowl,  wild  boars,  wolves,  foxes,  deer,  and  wild 
cattle  or  buffaloes.  Dogs  were  employed  in  the  chase. 
The  great  hunting  parties  of  the  chieft  and  grandees 
resembled  those  of  modem  Asiatic  princes :  large  spaces 
of  forest  were  enclosed,  and  the  game  was  forced  to- 
gether by  setting  fire  to  the  grass.  Another  resource 
Ym^BjUhingf  which  was  performed  by  line,  but  most  com- 
monly with  nets  made  of  fine  split  bamboo. 

Cultivation  of  the  soil,  by  means  of  irrigation,  was 
carried  on  in  the  vast  plain  which  forms  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Yellow  River,  from  Lung-mun  in  Shan-se, 
to  the  Gulf  of  Pih-chih-le.  Each  portion  of  land  assign- 
ed to  a  family  was  surrounded  with  a  trench  of  water, 
which  communicated  with  canals  from  the  river.  Till 
the  Chow  dynasty,  beyond  this  large  valley,  to  the  west 
and  east  especially,  were  vast  tracts  of  forest.  Herds  and 
flocks  are  mentioned  as  constituting  the  wealth  of  the 
powerful  families.  The  grains  referred  to  in  the  She- 
king  are  rice,  wheat,  barley,  buck-wheat,  and  two  kinds 
of  millet.  The  plough  is  enumerated  amongst  agricul- 
tural instruments,  with  its  share ;  the  hoe  or  spade,  and 
the  scythe  or  sickle.  Weeding  is  recommended,  and 
the  burning  of  the  weeds  in  heaps, "  in  honour  of  the 
genii  who  preside  over  the  crops,''  the  ashes  manuring 
the  soil.  After  two  crops  the  ground  was  suffered  to 
lie  fallow  for  a  year.  A  plant  was  cultivated  which 
yielded  a  blue  colour,  and  others  fix>m  which  a  yellow 
and  a  red  dye  were  extracted. 

Bread  was  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the 
present  day.  Meat  was  broiled  on  the  coals,  or  roasted 
vrith  a  spit,  or  boiled  in  pots.  Amongst  the  common 
.  people,  pigs  and  dogs  were  kept  for  food.  According 
to  the  Chow4e,  the  Le-ke,  and  Mencius,  the  practice  of 
eating  dogs'  flesh  was  general.  Beef  and  mutton  were 
served  only  on  the  tables  of  the  chiefo  and  dignitaries. 


who  kept  herds  and  flocks.  Wine  was  otdinsiil j  dnA 
at  solemn  repasts  ;  the  wine  was  a  spirit  extneked  (u 
at  the  present  day)  from  rice.  One  of  the  odes  sUtes 
that,  ^  in  the  tenth  moon,  the  rice  is  cut  to  mke  tbs 
wine  of  spring."  This  wine  was  kept  in  veneU  o( 
baked  earth.  The  lower  orders  drank  out  of  knu 
rough  or  cut. 

The  metak  referred  to  are  gold,  silver,  iron,  ksd,  tad 
copper.  Articles  were  manufactured  of  all  these  nelaU. 
Gold  was  obtained  fh)m  mines  in  the  south ;  Bisesof 
iron  were  worked  in  Shen-se  by  Kuog-lew,  in  the  Ittk 
century  b.  c. 

References  to  matters  relating  to  war  are  muwriw, 
and  seem  to  denote  that,  excepting  in  the  uie  of  £ie* 
arms,  the  Chinese  have  made  little  progress  ia  the  ut 
military  since  those  early  times. 

Richard  III.  at  Duke  of  GloueetUr  and  King  o/  £114- 
land.  By  Caroline  A.  Halsted,  author  of  the  '^  lie 
of  Margaret  Beaufort,"  &o.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  portnita 
of  Richard,  &c.  pp.  1027.  London :  Langaua  &  Co. 
This  work,  if  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  displij  of 
minute  historical  research  and  literary  ingenuitj,  smt 
be  considered  as  among  the  most  i^nixotio  attain 
ever  prompted  by  extravagant  generosity,  or  love  of 
justice.  History  has  long  since  set  its  seal  npos  tbt 
character  of  Richard  III.  If  somewhat  less  defbmed 
in  body,  depraved  in  mind,  and  stained  with  the  k^akst 
crimes,  than  tradition  and  the  drama  have  represatid 
him,  the  softening  shades  are  hardlj  worth  diceiiiDiail- 
ing ;  and  Miss  Halsted's  great  amount  of  researdi  and 
ingenuity  have  been  thrown  away  merely  to  pioTtf  tbt 
Richard  was  not  altogether  the  unredeemed  mosster 
that  he  has  been  pictured.  Her  attempt  to  show  that 
he  may  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  foulest  of  the  eriaes 
laid  to  his  charge — the  murder  of  the  yoosg  piinees  ia 
the  Tower — has  no  better  foundation  than  a  paiaptf 
opposed  to  what  seems  to  have  been  nearly  the  usireRtl 
belief  of  the  period.  Perhaps  they  were  notnardered 
at  all — ^perhaps  they  were  conveyed  abroad  I  Bat  «^ 
they  never  appeared  again,  or  were  heard  of  is  u; 
satisfactory  manner,  is  left  wholly  unacoouDted  for. 
Arguing  on  common  principles,  the  murder  of  Richard's 
nephews,  the' young  king  and  his  brother,  seema  n«k 
more  probable  than  their  imaginary  escape :  their  tak«s 
off  might  have  appeared  but  a  needfVil  step  in  the  camr 
of  the  crafty  and  unscrupulous  usurper.  Miss  Hahted's 
attempts  to  show  that  the  character  of  Richard  has  befi 
misrepresented  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  other  writers, 
are  not,  we  think,  more  successful.  In  the  rei^  «f 
Henry  VIII.  the  throne  of  the  Tudors  stood  too  seeoe 
to  require  being  propped  by  alleged  crimes  lUaely  in- 
puted  to  the  last  Plantagenet.  Whether  would  u 
account  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Dake  if 
Cumberland,  after  the  battle  of  Cnlloden,  be  entitled  U 
more  credit  firom  posterity,  if  written  by  a  ebsnoeUor  if 
the  present  day,  than  his  vindication,  attempted  vpos 
vague  grounds,  by  a  writer  two  centuries  hence !  Miss 
Halsted's  vindication  of  the  memory  of  Riehird  UL 
rests  precisely  on  similar  gronnds.  Where  she  hai  sac* 
ceeded,  in  any  degree,  it  is  merely  by  begging  the  qae^- 
tion.  But  though  she  has  fiuled  in  her  main  object,  she 
has  constructed  an  ingenious  book,  which  may  be  read 
with  advantage  by  those  who  like  to  study  hi^o? 
and  human  character  mieroeoopieally,  and  to  viev  * 
question  in  all  the  lights  in  which  it  can  be  plseed. 

As  specimens  of  Miss  Halsted's  style,  we  seleei  the 
following  description  of  the  circumstances  and  ioflBeBces 
which  tended  to  form  the  character  of  Richard  :— 
The  personal  history  of  Richard  III.  must  he  cob- 
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tiien«ed  ftt  a  period  kng  antecedent  either  to  the  death 
of  his  illustrious  parent,  or  the  eleTation  of  his  royal 
brother  to  the  throne;  for  few  as  were  the  years  which 
he  had  nnmhered,  and  child  as  he  was  at  that  awful 
eriflis,  he  may  more  truly  be  considered  then  to  have 
entered  upon  his  politioal,  rather  than  his  indiridnal 
career. 

The  fearful  events  that  so  unhappily  called  him  into 
notice,  and  which  haye  transmitted  his  name  with  such 
ijpiominy  to  posterity,  together  with  the  yicissitudes 
that  marked  his  turbulent  life,  must  be  traced  to  causes 
that  were  in  operation  at  a  far  earlier  period  of  his  ex- 
istence than  that  which  placed  the  crown  of  f^gland  on 
the  brow  of  King  Edward  IV. 

From  the  very  hour  of  his  birth,  this  ill-omened  prince 
may  be  said  to  hare  inhaled  the  noxious  Tapours  of  that 
poisoned  atmosphere  which  i^fteirwards  teemed  with 
murder,  treachery,  and  rebellion;  and,  ere  reason  or 
mature  judgment  could  be  exercised,  the  germs  of  that 
fatal  ambition  which  proved  the  bane  of  his  after-life,  as 
it  had  preTiottsly  led  to  the  destruction  of  his  immediate 
ancestors,  were  sown  too  deeply  in  his  opening  mind 
ever  after  to  be  eradicated. 

Bichard  of  Gloucester  was  the  victim  of  circumstances, 
resulting  from  the  unhappy  times  in  which  he  lived; 
and  as  its  character  derived  its  tone  from  the  scenes  of 
▼iolence  and  bloodshed  which  deprived  him  so  prema- 
torely  of  a  father's  guidance  and  affection,  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  justice  to  his  redeeming  qualities,  to  go 
back  a  few  years,  and  examine  into  the  state  and  domes- 
tic habits  of  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  birth 
of  this  his  youngest  surviving  child.  Out  of  eight  sons, 
it  was  reserved  for  him,  the  last  bom,  to  perpetuate  the 
name  of  his  illustrious  parent;  and  it  seemed  as  if  this 
fatal  appellation  was  destined  to  be  an  ominous  heir- 
loom to  all  of  his  race  who  bore  it,  and  that  with  the 
name  of  Richard  was  to  be  transferred  a  portion  of  that 
evil  fortune  which  led  to  the  violent  death  of  Richard 
II.,  and  entailed  such  disastrous  results  on  the  divided 
house  of  Plantagenet. 

Miss  Halsted  thus  attempts  to  prove,  that  Richard 
was  neither  deformed  in  person  nor  features,  as  his 
ealomniators  have  so  uniformly  described  him, — 

Honest  Philip  de  Comines,  (as  he  has  been  termed,)  a 
Flemish  historian  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  uninflu- 
enced by  party  views;  a  foreigner,  who  only  noticed  the 
reigning  sovereigns  of  England  and  their. court,  either 
as  being  contemporaries  or  as  politically  connected  with 
the  French  monarchs  whose  history  he  wrote,  neither 
asserts  nor  infiinnates  anything  remarkable  in  the  exter- 
nal appearance  of  Richard  of  Gloucester.  This  histo- 
rian twice  mentions  in  his  work, "  that  Edward  lY.  was 
the  most  beautiful  prince  that  he  had  ever  seen,  or  of 
his  time."  He  gives  very  many  and  most  interesting 
M;eonnt8,lTom  personal  observation,  of  this  king's  habits 
and  manners,  yet  animadverts  with  equal  freedom  and 
honesty  on  his  foibles  and  indiscretion.  He  was  well 
known  to  the  three  brothers,  and  frequently  saw  them 
&U.  Can  there,  then,  exist  any  doubt  that  the  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  form  and  feature  which  distinguished 
Edward  I Y.  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  which  called 
forth  such  encomiums  firom  the  historian,  would  not  have 
Also  elicited  fh>m  De  Comines  some  allusion,  in  the  way 
of  comparison,  with  respect  to  the  deformity  of  their 
young  brother,  had  there  been  the  slightest  foundation 
for  that  revolting  aspect  with  which  after  writers  have 
inTested  him ! 

No  record,  indeed,  has  been  found,  contemporary  with 
Aichard  III.  that  affords  even  a  shadow  of  foundation 
'or  the  fables  so  long  imposed  on  posterity,  except  the 
Bingle  authority  of  John  Rous,  the  recluse  of  Warwick, 
^hose  history  in  Latin  of  the  kings  of  England  was 
dedicated,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  Henry  YII.  But, 
though  an  avowed  Lancasterian,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of 
the  line  of  York,  this  historian  simply  alleges,  as  re- 
K&rds  Gloucester's  person,  that  '^  he  was  small  of 
"tatore,  havbg  a  short  face,  and  uneven  shoulders,  the 
iert  being  lower  than  the  right."  Moreover,  it  is  also 
deserving  of  noticei  that  one  of  the  most  rancorous  pas- 


sages in  this  anthor'fl  nanaiite,  eflRBOtnally  controverts, 
at  all  events,  the  distorted  features  which  are  also  re- 
ported to  have  marked  King  Richard's  face  :  **  At  whose 
birth,"  says  Rous,  "Scorpion  was  in  the  ascendant, 
which  sign  is  the  house  of  Mars;  and,  as  a  scorpion, 
mild  in  countenance,  stinging  in  the  tail,  so  he  showed 
himself  to  all."  No  positive  assertion,  from  any  friend 
or  partisan,  of  the  actual  beauty  of  Richard's  features, 
could  better  have  substantiated  the  flact,  than  this  in- 
direct acknowledgment  from  one  of  the  most  malignant 
and  bitter  enemies  of  himself  and  his  family,  of  the 
insinuating  and  bland  expression  which  he  possessed 
when  his  countenance  was  unruffled. 

Polydore  Yirgil,  author  of  the.**  An^ica  Historica,'* 
an  erudite  writer  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
that  in  which  King  Richard  flourished,  describes  him  as 
**  slight  in  figure,  in  face  short  and  compact,  like  his 
father." 

Sir  George  Buck,  the  first  historian  who  had  sufficient 
hardihood  to  attempt  the  defence  of  this  prince,  and  who 
appears  to  have  had  access  to  documents  no  longer  ex- 
tant, though  quoted  by  him  as  then  in  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton's manuscript  library,  not  only  warmly  defends 
Richard  against  the  current  accusation  of  moral  guilt, 
but  confesses  himself  unable  to  find  any  evidence  what- 
ever warranting  the  imputation  of  personal  deformity. 
So  likewise  Horace  Walpole  lord  Oribrd. 

The  Vital  StoHtties  of  Glasgow ;  or,  BUU  of  MortcUUy 
for  1841  and  1842.  Drawn  up  by  appointment  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates, 
and  Town  Council.  By  Alexander  Watt,  LL.D.  &c.  &c. 
The  civic  authorities  of  Glasgow  deserve  the  highest 
credit  for  the  systematic  attention  which  they  pay  to 
inquiries  into  matters  connected  with  the  moral  and 
social  improvement  of  the  community  over  which  they 
preside,  and  especially  as  regards  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes.  In  this  good  work  they  are  zealously 
seconded  by  the  men  of  science,  as  appears  in  the  ex- 
cellent reports  issued  annually  from  tiie  leading  publio 
institutions  of  their  city.  Glasgow  is  the  only  Soottish 
town  that  has  a  regularly  appointed  statist.  The  choice 
of  the  magistrates  has  been  singularly  fortunate,  as  the 
work  of  their  functionary,  Alexander  Watt,  Esq.  LL.D., 
seems  to  him  a  labour  of  love.  The  institution  of  the 
office,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  discharged,  may 
ftimish  an  example  to  other  towns,  and  cannot  fail  to 
lead  to  important  results.  It  is  impossible  for  us  even 
to  enumerate  all  the  objects  of  Dr.  Watt's  elaborate 
tables — but  we  mayttiention  some  of  the  leading  facts 
which  he  brings  out.  One  fact  which  we  consider  com- 
pletely established  is,  that  though  many  coincident  se- 
condary causes  for  a  high  rate  of  mortality  may  exist, 
the  great  primary  cause  is  destitution  among  the  labour- 
ing population.    On  this  head  Dr.  Watt  remarks — 

From  the  numerous  facts  elicited,  it  seems  quite  evi- 
dent, that  the  amount  of  mortality  is  as  the  condition  of 
the  people  ;  and  although  it  in  general  holds  good,  that 
the  mortality  is  as  the  density  of  the  population,  yet  it 
seems  equally  clear,  that  the  amount  of  deaths  in  Glas- 
gow varies  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  pro- 
tection from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  eig'oyed  by 
the  working  classes — the  density  of  the  population  re- 
maining the  same. 

Without  recapitulating  the  leading  facts  contained  in 
the  report  on  the  sanatory  condition  of  Glasgow,  now 
submitted  to  you,  it  may  be  enough  to  refer  to  a  few  of 
the  more  important  deductions  drawn  fW>m  them.  As 
an  inquiry  is  at  present  going  on  relative  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  Poor-hbw  of  Scotland,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  observe,  that  in  years  or  months  of  excessive 
mortality,  not  only  the  greatest  proportion  of  deaths 
take  place  among  the  poor  and  destitute,  but,  as  has 
frequently  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Alison,  the  greatest 
pzoportion  of  these  deaths,  caused  by  fcTeri  is  remarkably 
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inereasefL  The  good  effect  pzodaeed  in  1842^  hj  an 
early  application  of  the  Relief  FnndB,  in  giying  work  to 
the  unemployed,  and  food  and  olothin^  to  the  destitute, 
is  well  deserring  of  the  beit  attention.  The  healthy 
state  of  oar  population  during  that  year,  oompared  with 
the  summer  months  of  1843,  when  the  relief  to  the  un- 
employed was  suspended,  but  employment  was  still  only 
partial,  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  amount  of  funds  re- 
quired, when  judiciously  employed,  to  keep  the  poor  in 
a  healthy  state,  may  be  even  less  than  the  amount  ge- 
nerally expended  to  eradicate  feyer,  when  It  sets  in 
with  yiolenoe  upon  the  population. 

The  following  remarks  throw  some  incidental  light 
upon  a  subject  which  has  of  late  been  keenly  contested 
between  town  and  country,  or  between  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests.  The  con- 
clusions come  to  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  for 
Scotland  in  their  late  report  are  at  variance  with  those 
of  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  though  fleuniliar  facts  lend 
countenance  to  his  opinions.    Dr.  Watt  says — 

I  haye  had  an  opportumty  of  conyerslng  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Deanston,  on  the  cause  of  the  decrease  of  the 
population  in  these  counties,  whose  practical  knowledge 
of  agricultural  matters  is  well  known  and  appreciated. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  improyements  which  haye  ta^ 
ken  place  in  agricultural  implements  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes ;  and  he  states,  that  were  an  improyed  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  introduced,  the  capital  so  employed 
would  not  only  amply  remunerate  the  landholder,  but 
would  giye  employment  to  a  much  greater  amount  of 
agricultural  labourers.  Much  may  be  done  to  relieye 
suffering,  and  preyent  degradation  among  the  people, 
by  a  well  regulated  Poor-law ;  yet  it  is  eyident  that  it 
is  to  a  prosperous  trade  and  commerce  we  are  to  look 
for  the  most  fayourable  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
working-classes;  and,  should  a  simultaneous  advance  be 
made  in  agriculture,  it  will  go  far  to  remove  those  evils 
which  at  present  press  so  heavily  on  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  of  large  towns. 

The  following  remarks  may  help  to  enlighten  those 
who  are  BtUl  in  doubt  about  the  efBicts  of  cheap  bread 
on  the  weU-being  of  the  labouring  classes— 

That  the  income  of  the  labouring  man  In  full  employ- 
ment, having  a  ifowtg  family  to  support,  and  the  amount 
of  his  expenditure  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  very 
nearly  balanced,  is  proved  from  a  careful  examination 
of  the  Tables  contained  in  the  reports  of  those  admirable 
institutions,  the  National  Savings  Banks.  I  have  else- 
where shown,  that  the  amount  of  deposits  by  the  work- 
ing-classes, the  number  of  accounts  opened,  and  the 
number  closed  during  particular  years,  rises  and  falls 
as  the  price  of  the  4  lb.  loaf  (or  grain)  rises  and  falls 
during  these  years :  and  that  the  average  amount  of  the 
sum  accumulated  by  each  depositor  greatly  diminishes 
at  the  termination  of  a  series  of  yean  in  which  the  price 
of  grain  is  high,  and  again  Increases  during  the  years  of 
cheap  bread. 

The  Industrial  IU$ourcei  of  Ireland,    By  Robert  Kane, 
M.D.  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Soeiety,  &c.  &c.    Post  octavo,  pp.  430. 
Dublin:  Hodges  and  Smith. 
Dr.  Kane,  from  circumstances  which  we  need  not 
specify,  was  called  upon  to  institute  a  systematic  inquiry 
into  the  natural  and  industrial  resources  of  Ireland. 
The  substance  of  the  inquiry  was  given  in  a  course  of 
Lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; 
the  council  of  which  Society  expressed  their  sanction  of 
the  general  facts  and  prindples  contained  in  the  Lec- 
tures ;  and  requested  the  author  to  prepare  them  for 
publication.  This  has  been  done  in  the  form  best  adapted 
for  that  purpose  J  and  we  receive  Dr.  Kane's  work  as  an 
important  addition  to  those  preliminary  measures,  whicb| 


we  trust,  may  hasten  the  impfOTement  and  peace  of 
Ireland,  by  the  only  sure  means,  the  extensive  deTelop- 
ment  of  her  native  industry  and  resources. 
Scenes  from  the  BibU.    By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  WyUe,  kM^ 
Dollar,  Author  of  ^The  Modem  Judea,  Anauni, 
Moab,  and  £dom,  compared  with  Ancient  Prophecy/' 
12mo,  pp.  416.    Glasgow :  William  Collins. 
In  these  studies  the  author  selects  an  incident  from 
the  Bible,  which  he  expands  and  moralises  into  a  dis- 
course, not  always  very  short.    The  subjects  are  sacli  aa 
The  Death  of  Sarah;  Eden,  and  the  Pint  Sabbath ;  The 
Garden  of  Gethsemane ;  The  Bmpty  Sepulchre,  &c.  &e. 
This  work  is  pious  and  well-intentioned,  but  we  cassot 
perceive  much  originality  in  the  writer's  mauier  of 
handling  the  subject. 

Worke  on  HomcBopathjf,  By  John  Epps,  HJ).,  Gradoate 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Director  eC  Uk 
Royal  Jennerian  and  London  Vaccine  InstitnyaL 

I.  Domestic  Homoeopathy;  or  Rules  for  the  Domestie 
Treatment  of  the  Maladies  of  In&nts,  Children,  aed 
Adults,  and  for  the  conduct  and  treatment  dsiifig 
Pregnancy,  Confinement,  and  SuekUng.    4th  Editkm. 

II.  HomoBOpathy,  and  its  Principles  explained.  2d  Edi- 
tion. III.  Affections  of  the  Head  and  the  Nerrgos 
System ;  being  filty-two  cases  treated  with  sncoess  os 
the  Homoeopathlo  Principle.  2d  Edition.  Loadoe; 
Sherwood  &  Co. 

Trip  to  Italy  during  the  Long  Vaeation,    Pp.  184. 

London:  Mitchell. 

A  Narrative  of  Iniquities  and  Barbarities  PraOised 

at  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Centuryj  by  Riffaerf 

Ciocci,  formerly  a  Benedictine  and  (^sterdan  Hosk. 

&c.  &c.    Pp.  188.    London:  Nisbet  &  Co. 
The  Vale  of  the  Towey;  or  Sketches  in  South  TTj/-^. 

By  Anne  Beale,  Author  of  "  Poems."     Pp.  SCI. 

Longman. 
A  Manual  of  EUectro-MetaUurgy,    By  George  Stsv. 

Second  Edition.    Pp.  193.    London  :  Simpkin,  Mar> 

shall  &  Co. 
The  Day  Hours  of  the  Church,  with  the  Gregorian  Tot^. 

Part  I.,  containing  the  Ordinary  OiBees  throogb  the 

Week.    Pp.  126.    London :  Toovey. 
Perey*s  Beliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry;  couwf^.' 

of  Old  Heroio  Ballads^  Songs,  and  other  pi^et  (f  o£< 

Earlier  Poets,  together  with  some  few  of  later  dat^.   L 

8  vols.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    London :  Moxoo. 

This  is  a  neat  reprint  of  this  valuable  body  of  natiaoal 
poetry,  of  the  exact  form  and  siae  of  the  reprmt?  cf 
Leigh  Hunt,  Barry  Cornwall,  &o.  fto.  lately  issued  hj 
Mr.  Moxon. 

CATALOGUE  OP  POETRY  PUBLISHED 
WITHIN  THE  YEAR.* 

Walks  ibc  the  GouifTET.    By  Lord  Leigh.    Pp.  17^ 
London:  Moxon, 

LiOHTBK  HouBfl.   A  Series  of  Poems.   ByaaEtooiss^ 
Pp.  165.    Lwigmans. 

Ballads,  and  otrsr  Poshs.    By  Henry  Wadsnrti 
Longfellow.    Pp.  132.    London:  Moxon. 

VoicBs  09  THB  NioBT.    By  Heury  Wadswurth  Ui»S- 
fellow.    Pp.  144.    London :  Moxon. 


*  In  this  Cfttalogae  are  not  included  thoac  nHsmm  "^ ' 
poetry  that  haT«  already  been  spedally  mfl8(tos«l  n  Tf' 
MagaziM,mtb»t  in  the  sittings  ef  Bob  Chdhiiripd H* 
Friends/'  or  otherwise. 
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Thb  Pitmar'9  PlaT)  tnd  other  Poems.  By  Thomas 
Wilson.    Pp.  168.    Gateshead :  WilUam  Douglas. 

Srunus  of  Sensation  and  Event  ;  Poems,  by  Ebe- 
nezer  Jones.    Pp.  203.    London :  Charles  Fox. 

Poma  on  Man,  in  his  Yarions  Aspects  under  the 
Ameiican  Bepnblio.  By  Ck>nielin8  liathews.  Pp.  112. 
London :  Wiley  &  Pntnaau 

RaoonM  ov  ScnNniT,  and  other  Poems.  By  the 
Hob.  Julia  Avgvsta  Maynaid.  Pp.  191.  London: 
Saimdeis  ft  Otky. 

Thb  Powbr  of  Association.  A  Poem  in  Three 
Parts.  By  the  Bey.  J.  T.  Campbell,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Tiliton,  in  the  Connty  of  Chester.  I^.  131.  London : 
Saooden  &  Otley. 

PoKiRT  OF  Common  Life  ;  with  a  Preface,  by  the 
late  Thomas  Arnold,  D  J).,  HeadMaster  of  Rugby  School. 
Pp.  96.    London:  Samuel  Clarke. 

My  SoNNEts.  Pp.  72.  Greenwich :  Henry  S.  Rich- 
ardson. 

The  Poethy  of  Real  Life.  By  Henry  Ellison,  2d 
Edition. 

Poems  of  Ritral  Life,  in  the  Dorset  Dialect ;  with  a 
Dissertation  and  Glossary.  By  William  Barnes.  Pp. 
373.   Lmdon:  John  BnaseU  Smith. 

The  Ma»nsss  ;  an  Opeba  ;  and  Songs  FOit  all  Ssa- 
BONs.  By  Andrew  Park,  Author  of  "  A  Vision  of  Man- 
kind/'''The  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride,''  ^Blindness, 
or  the  Second  Sense  Restored  and  Lost,*'  **  The  Royal 
VLBit,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  Pp.  168.  London:  Purday.  Edin- 
burgh: Menzies. 

Silent  Lots.  A  Poem.  By  the  late  James  Wilson, 
Esq.,  natlTo  of  Paisley.  Third  Edition.  Paisley :  Mar- 
ray  &  Stewart. 

MiELDSNYOLDTHS  Stvdent;  or,  the  Pilgrimage  through 
NorUmmherland,  Durham,  Berwickshire,  and  the  adja- 
cent ooonties.  By  Frederick  Sheldon.  Pp.176.  Ber- 
wick: TTarrftfr  Office. 

The  Psakl  of  Peeistan  ;  or,  The  Last  of  the  Magi. 
By  George  Alder.    Pp.  96.    London :  John  Gladding. 

Ribbbsfoed  ;  a  Poem  in  three  Cantos.  By  George 
Qrifflth.    Pp.  102.    London:  Simpkin,  Manhall,  k  Co. 

Nabotb,  TBS  Jezreblite  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Anne 
Flinden,  anihor  of  ^  Felix  de  Lisle,  &c.  Pp.  102. 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

Thoughts  suggested  bt  a  few  Bbigbt  Names  ;  and 
other  Poems.  By  Emma  Bloodworth.  Pp.  176.  Lon- 
don: Longmans. 

DRAMAS. 

EowABD  TAB  PiBST ;  OT,  The  Tyrant's  Triumph  :  A 
Drama  in  Fiye  Acts.  By  John  Macpherson.  Edlnhurgh: 
Black. 

The  Spanish  Student  :  A  Play,  In  Three  Acts.  By 
Heniy  Wadsworth  Longfellow.    London :  Mozon. 

Paiup,  a  Tragedy  by  Alfieri :  TransUted  by  Charles 
Orlando  Childe.    London :  Saunders  and  Otley. 

Thb  Banished  Lobd:  A  Tragedy.  London:  C. 
Mitchell. 

The  Court  at  Ratenna  s  A  Comedy,  By  the  Author 
W^The  Robber's  Care/*    London  :  O,  W.  Nickisson. 


SCHOOL  BOOK. 
A  Grammatical  and  Ettmolooical  Spelling  Book. 
By  J.  Heard.    London :  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 

MEDICAL  BOOKS. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Efficact  of  Medi* 
CATED  Inhalations  in  the  Treatment  of  Pulmonary 
Consumption,  &c.  By  Alfred  Beaumont  Maddock,  M.D. 
Pp.  121.    London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

On  ths  Decrease  of  Disease  Effected  bt  the 
Progress  of  Ciyiusation.  By  C.  F.  H.  Marx,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
&c.,  and  R.  Willis,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  &o.    Pp.  1 02.    Longmans. 

Domestic  Homceopatht.  By  John  Epps,  M.  D. 
Fourth  Edition.    Pp.236.    London:  Sherwood  &  Co. 

Affections  of  the  Head.  By  John  Epps,  M.D. 
Second  edition,  pp.  92.    London :  Sherwood  &  Co. 

H0M(£0PATHY    AND   ITS   PRINCIPLES   EXPLAINED,    by 

Dr.  Epps.    Second  edition. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Congestion  and  Inactivity 
OP  THE  Liver.  By  Frederick  J.  MoQgrove,  Surgeon. 
Pp.  120.    London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 


PAMPHLETS. 

On  the  Advantages  of  a  Triform  System  of  Coloni- 
zation IN  South  Africa;  affording  a  gloriously 
SPLENDID  Prospect  for  the  next  Generation  of  BIan- 
KiND.    By  Edward  King.    London :  Longman  &  Co. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  persons  of  respectability 
in  society  sensible  of  the  uneasiness  of  our  posture  as  a 
nation.  The  author  of  this  pamphlet  has  devised  a  modem 
Colonial  Utopia,  which,  he  contends,  will  afford  a  land 
of  reftage  to  the  poor  of  this  and  other  old  countries,  and 
also  supply  certain  fixed  returns  to  the  treasury  of  the 
mother  country,  as  rent  for  crown  lands,  and  an  unfluc- 
tuating interest  of  five  per  cent,  to  capitalists.  It  is  set 
down  by  him  as  an  axiom  that,  looking  largely  at  the 
subject,  there  is  alvrays  to  be  extracted,  by  means  of 
human  skill  and  human  toil,  firom  the  earth  (including 
all  that  is  on  it  or  in  it)  asa<u  for  all  the  physical  wants 
of  ^#«)  and  a  plui  for  all  his  mental  wants :  that  this 
fotis,  however  unequally  shared,  has  always  existed; 
and  as  certainly  this  plutj  hovrever  unjustly  eliminated. 
He  believes  tiie  evils  of  social  life  in  old  countries  to  be 
ineradicable;  but  purposes  to  found  a  oolony  in  South 
AfMca,  somewhat  similar  to  Fourier's,  only  more  strictly 
excluding  every  temptation  to  personal  cupidity.  He 
takes  the  commandment  of  Christ  to  love  one  another, 
as  a  mandate  wholly  opposed  to  the  struggles  of  self- 
interest  which  social  life  every  where  has  hitherto  pre- 
sented. He  considers  that  the  law  of  Christian  love, 
however  socially  and  individually  operant,  has  never  yet 
been  institutionally  carried  out  into  practice  in  any 
nation,  nor  can  be  now  in  any  old  country.  He  expresses 
warmly  his  sense  of  existing  evils  in  the  present,  and 
in  all  hitherto  operant  social  systems;  and  his  &ith  in 
the  felicitons  changes  which  a  Bodal  and  institutional 
observance  of  Christ's  golden  precept  would  produce. 
He  complains  of  the  Government  for  letting  go  its  hold 
on  orown  lands,  which  might  be  made  productive  to  the 
troMuryj  and  making  them  oter  to  land-shark  specula- 
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ton  in  hnman  fletli  uid  blood,  who  kidnap  over  the 
flower  of  the  BritiBh  peasantry  to  newly-foonded  colonies, 
nnder  the  pretence  of  philanthropy.  He  expatiates  on 
the  impolicy  of  this  as  a  matter  of  finance,  on  the  one 
hand;  and  on  the  other,  on  the  injustice  and  inhumanity 
of  it  in  its  bearing  upon  emigrant  labourers. 

We  can  recommend  this  work  to  the  curious  as  well 
as  to  the  thoughtftal  among  our  readers.  If  they  do  not 
find  in  it  the  attractiTeness  of  style  which  gratifies  us 
in  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  they  will  find  more 
of  the  practical  in  it,  and,  of  course,  more  that  is  adapted 
to  the  present  state  of  the  times.  If  Mr.  King  should 
not  make  conTcrts  of  them,  he  will  supply  them  with 
materials  for  thought  and  study  upon  points  highly  in- 
teresting. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  none  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  mens  ditinior— of  that  better  part  of  us  which  cannot 
die — are  excluded  f^om  his  system,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
educational,  and,  so  to  speak,  metaphysical.  He  advo- 
cates no  congregational  atheism — no  penning  up  of  men, 
like  sheep  in  a  fold,  to  liye  and  die,  blind  and  godless, 
and  merely  while  they  live  to  be  fed  and  wived;  but  the 


ftiU  dcTelopment  of  all  hitmati  powers,  physictl  ind 
mental;  and  the  gratification,  within  due  kmits,of  ill 
the  spiritual  aspirations,  and  implanted,  and  ihtnkn  u 
certunly  divinely  instituted  carnal  appetences  whidi 
characterize  man;  and  ohiefiy  his  fulfilment  of  the  mm 
end  of  his  being — if  he  would  and  could  be  what  Prori- 
dence  intended  him  to  be— the  reciprocation  of  pleassra 
and  joys,  and  his  realisation  of  the  happiness  malting 
from  loving  our  neighbours  as  much  as  we  love  onselrK. 
Such  are  some  of  his  views,  ethically  speaking. 

The  Dbfbatbb  Dbfbatbd  :  being  a  Refutation  of 
Mr.  Bay's  Pamphlet,  entitled  *'  Defeat  of  the  Anti-Corv 
Law  League  in  Huntingdonshire.  By  James  Hill, 
author  of  **  Daily  Bread,"  &c. 

What  dobs  Hamlbt  muir  f    By  Thomas  Wade. 

Thb  Hsbrbw  Marttbs  ;  on,  Thb  Tuvmph  op  Pbik- 
ciPLs.  By  John  Waddington.  Pp.71.  London:  Joha 
Snow. 

Elbments  of  Truth  ;  ob,  THEMissionABTAssisrin. 
By  Omicron.     Second  edition.     Pp.  101. 
Houghton  &  Co. 


RETROSPECT  OF  THE  SESSION. 


Although  the  session  is  not  yet  formally  terminated 
by  prorogation,  yet,  as  the  business  of  it  is  concluded  by 
the  equivalent  of  a  long  adUoumment,  we  may  regard 
the  time  as  come  for  that  sort  of  political  stock-taking 
which  is  usual  with  journalists  at  the  close  of  the  par- 
liamentary teinatre. 

"  There  never  has  been  a  session  placed  upon  record, 
more  remarkable  for  its  amount  of  useftel  and  beneficial 
legislation  :" — such  is  the  self-glorifying  verdict  which 
the  Conservative  Premier  passes  (August  9th)  upon  the 
doings  of  his  Cabinet  and  his  Parliament.  This  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  work  which  the  two  Houses  have 
just  put  out  of  hand,  is  certainly  a  little  startling — per- 
haps would  hardly  have  been  ventured  on,  but  that  the 
Opposition  leader  had  already  said  his  say  for  the  night 
and  the  session ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  putting  a 
good  face  on  things.  How  pleasant,  if  only  people 
would  be  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  way  of  thinking !  How 
smooth  and  facile  a  thing  premiership  would  be,  if  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  facts  of  things,  were  as  pliant  as 
parliamentary  minorities  I  Such  an  announcement  as 
this,  made— -we  do  believe,  not  without  a  certain  sort  of 
half-sincerity — at  the  close  of  such  a  session  as  that  of 
1844,  is  worthy  of  the  cold  heart,  and  the  shallow, 
quackish  intellect  from  which  it  came.  With  the  ashes 
of  a  hideous  midnight  incendiarism  still  smouldering  in 
three  or  four  counties, — ^whether  or  not  to  flame  up 
again  on  the  cessation  of  the  usual  harvest,  plenty  of 
work  and  wages,  no  man  can  tell,— and  nothing  done  to 
investigate  or  remove  its  causes,  beyond  the  trial  and 
transportation  of  somewhere  under  one  in  ten  of  the  in- 
cendiaries ;  vrith  one-third  part  of  the  empire  in  a  state 
of  sulky  and  sullen  alienation  from  British  connexion, 
which  every  month  ripens  into  a  settled  hatred ;  in  the 
fkce  of  these  two  glaring  facts,  of  desperate  pauper  mi- 
sery, breaking  out  into  mad  pauper  crime,  and  Irish  dis- 
content, awaiting  only  the  signal  of  foreign  war  to  ex- 
plode in  a  declaration  of  independence ;  and  at  the  close 
of  a  session  during  which  not  a  thing  has  been  done,  or 
attempted  to  be  done,  towards  abating  either  the  one  or 


the  other ;  our  minister  can  see  nothing  but  matter  far 
self-gratulatory  and  laudatory  talk,  about  the  "  satout 
of  useful  and  beneficial  legislation"  for  which  tbe  sti- 
sion  is  **  remarkable ;"  as  if  any  amount  of  legislatioB, 
that  leaves  untouched  such  evils  as  theae,  could  be  worth 
a  wise  man's  thoughts  I 

The  session  of  1844  has,  no  doubt,  been^  in  maaj  re- 
spects, a  remarkable  one,  hi  beyond  the  promise  of  hs 
dull  and  flat  commencement,  though  it  is,  assuredly,  sot 
its  amount  of  useful  and  beneficial  legislation  that  vill 
distinguish  it  to  the  eyes  of  the  future  historiaa.  W« 
have  no  vrish,  however,  notvrithstanding  that  the  mia^ 
terial  boast  is  a  proTOcative  to  some  extra  critical  acer- 
bity, to  do  either  the  session  or  the  premier  iigo^cf- 
Usefrd  and  beneficial  legislation,  in  however  small  qu&- 
tities,  is  too  good  a  thing,  and  too  hard  to  come  bj^w 
be  treated  slightingly ;  and  we  freely  allow,  that  in  the 
bulky  addition  which  this  year  has  made  to  the  sUtetes 
at  large,  there  vrill  be  found,  imbedded  in  the  usual  mas 
of  statutory  verbiage,  several  measures  possesaiog  a  nos 
inconsiderable  second-rate  utility,  together  with  so»s 
others  of  which  the  utility  is  at  best  problematicaL  B&t 
of  any  one  large,  broad,  well-principled,  legislatire  ki, 
aimed  at  the  root  of  the  chief  producing  causes  of  popu- 
lar misery  and  crime,  and  of  national  weakness,  in  Gre&: 
Britain  or  Ireland ;  of  any  one  act  which  can  tend,  ia 
any  considerable  degree,  to  improve  the  physical,  nenlt 
and  social  condition  of  the  people, — ^to  extend  the  cob- 
merce,  or  cement  the  unity  of  the  empire, — the  statntr- 
book  knows  not.  On  Education,  on  Colonizatiott,  «3 
Suffh^^e,  on  Bread,  on  Ireland,  the  end  of  the  sessia 
leaves  us  where  the  beginning  found  us. 

The  year's  legislation  has  given  us  a  moMore  for  tbe 
better  division  of  the  estate  and  elTeets  of  the  InsoIreBt 
Debtor,  and  the  increased  protection  of  the  debtor'f  per- 
son ftt>m  the  malice  or  hard-heartedneae  of  ereditoR; 
and  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge  a  beneficence  and  ati* 
lity  in  each  of  these  objects.  But  legialatioB  bas  dea* 
nothing  to  lessen  the  number  of  insolvent  debterSr  ^J 
widening  the  field  of  remuoeratial  industry.   Tbe  P»o^ 
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law  Amendment  Act  may  beneficially  alleyiate  (of 
course,  only  at  the  expense  of  the  nation's  industry  and 
capital)  some  of  the  miseries  of  that  pauperism  which 
other  laws  produce ;  but  the  aggregate  mass  of  pauper- 
ism remains^  for  any  thing  legislation  has  done,  or  tried 
to  do,  about  what  it  was  before.  The  whole  thing  is 
mere  miserable  surface-work.  The  state  charity  may 
be  doled  out  a  trifle  more  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  though 
goTemments  cannot  be  too  careftil  how  they  make  pau- 
perism pleasant ;  but  the  state  has  done  nothing  to  re- 
deem the  pauperized  recipients  of  its  charities — ^the  yast 
mendicant  and  serf  population  that  swarms  on  eyery 
side  of  us— into  self-supporting  freedom.  The  Budget 
relieres  one  or  two  secondary  branches  of  manufac- 
ture (glass  and  yinegar)  of  certain  troublesome  and 
mischieyous  excise  restrictions ;  cheapens  coffee  and 
coirants ;  but  is  silent  on  com  and  cotton,  and  palters 
with  sugar  in  a  spirit  of  hypocritical  pretence,  and 
shabby,  tricky  expediency,  the  mischief  of  which  to  the 
oatioaal  morals  were  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  a 
Eoore  of  such  budgets.  Of  one  part  alone  of  the  fiscal 
project  of  the  year  can  we  speak  with  hearty  praise : 
the  abolition  of  the  wool  duty — a  most  yaluable  reform 
—is  the  only  perceptible  relief  which  the  session  has 
giTen  to  our  burdened  and  straitened  industry.  As  an 
mdication  of  the  results  to  be  expected  from  a  free  trade 
iQ  food,  this  wool  duty  repeal  is  of  considerable  yalue. 
Leeds  and  Huddersfield  are  getting  *^  saucy,"  as  Mr. 
Cobden  tells  us,  with  good  trade,  (though  nature's  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  Com  Law  has  mainly  to  do  with 
this,)  while  Hemel-Hempstead  rejoices  in  the  rising 
prices  consequent  on  increased  consumption. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Act  is  of  higher  preten- 
sions than  any  of  the  foregoing ;  being  a  measure  really 
designed  for  the  preyention  of  great  social  and  commer- 
cial eyils,  and  based  on  principles  which,  though  not 
oniTersally  admitted  by  economists  of  \he  first  class, 
hare  the  sanction  of  such  authorities  as  Messrs.  Lloyd 
and  Norman,  and  Colonel  Torrens.  Of  the  boldness  and 
honest  purpose  of  this  experiment  there  can  be  no  doubt : 
its  policy  remains  to  be  tested  by  experience.  We  ap- 
prehend that  the  first  decidedly  bad  hanrest,  with  our 
present  Com  Law,  will  show  that  the  new  system  is  as 
unayailing  as  its  predecessors,  to  ayert  or  mitigate  the 
commercial  reynlsion  and  distress  consequent  on  high 
prices,  and  sudden  irregular  importation  of  com.* 

The  Bailway  Bill  is  another  of  those  *<  useful  and 
beneficial"  reforms  with  which  Sir  Robert  credits  him- 
Eelf  and  his  goyemment.  We  regard  this  measure — 
especially  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  first  brought  for- 
ward, and  in  which  it  most  distinctly  expresses  the 
ministerial  mind — as  embodying  a  larger  amount  of 
false  principle  and  mischieyous  tendency  than  almost 
any  other  of  the  session.  We  would  not  lay  down  at 
all  rigidly  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  in  the  manage- 
ment of  railways.  We  allow  at  once,  that  there  cannot 
be  a  more  preposterous  application  of  the  generally 
sound  doctrine  of  commercial  non-interference  than  that 
which  would  leaye  the  state,  t. «.,  the  public,  without 
jnrisdiction  oyer  the  great  lines  of  national  traffic  and 
communication.  Whateyer  railroads  may  haye  been  in 
their  origin,  they  are  now,  practically,  public  roads,  and 

*  This  subject  of  Banking  and  Currency  we  reseire  for  the 
present,  aa  not  one  to  be  discussed  within  the  limits  to  which 
we  are  now  confined.  For  a  yery  able  statement  of  objeotiona 
to  the  ffoinenmieat  plan,  see  an  article  in  the  June  number  of 
The  Wuiauntier  Revkw. 


must  be  so  dealt  with  in  legislation,  for  all  purposes  and 
to  all  lengths — except  for  the  commercial  yurpoaes  of  the 
ahareholden  whote  money  made  thetn.  Interfere  with 
and  control  railways  polUically,  by  all  means.  Compel 
the  Great  Western  to  carry  letter-bags  on  Sundays — 
eyen  though  the  directors  and  proprietors  should,  eyery 
man  of  them,  be  Sabbatarians  of  the  Agnew  school. 
Compel  the  London  and  Birmingham  to  carry  soldiers 
at  the  regular  passenger  price,  though  the  Directors 
should  happen  to  be  all  Quakers,  and  plead  a  Quaker 
conscience  against  it.  Compel  railways  to  carry  Jews, 
though  a  High  Church  proprietary,  in  the  exercise  of 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  {tide  his  book  on  Church  and  State) 
would  call  their ''  corporate  conscience,''  should  yote  to 
haye  no  deaUngs  except  with  Christians ;  or  to  carry 
Leaguers  and  Chartists  to  the  poll  at  election  times,  though 
a  High  Tory  proprietary  should  enact,  by  a  by-law,  a  po- 
litical test  to  be  taken  along  with  the  ticket.  Literfere, 
in  eyery  possible  way  in  which  interference  maybe  needful 
and  usefhl,for  the  safety  of  people's  liyes  and  limbs;  haye 
Goyemment  inspectors,  to  see  to  the  sound  working  and 
wearing  order  of  engines  and  rails,  goyemment  boards  of 
examiners  to  ensure  the  due  qualifications  of  engine  driyers- 
All  this  the  state  may  and  must  do,  if  occasion  require  : 
these  priyate  commercial  speculations  haye  become,  by 
the  fact  of  their  success,  a  yast  political  power,  which 
society  neyer  can  allow  to  be  abused  to  its  own  injury. 
But,  eommerctally,  they  are  priyate  speculations  still ; 
and  we  cannot  conceiye  a  case  in  which  goyemment 
interference  with  their  mere  commercial  arrangements 
can  be  otherwise  than  mischieyous  ; — if  applied  to  rail- 
ways existing  before  the  assumption  of  the  right  to  inter- 
fere, monstrously  ui^ust.  To  claim  a  right  of  reyising 
tolls,  proyiding  coyered  carriages  at  a  penny  a  mile  for 
poor  people,  and  the  like,  is  a  preposterous  meddling  by 
the  state  with  that  which  does  not  belong  to  the  state. 
If  it  be  profitable  to  proyide  coyered  carriages  at  a 
penny  a  mile,  it  will  be  done,  sooner  or  later :  if  not,  to 
enforce  it  on  existing  railways  were  dead  robbery  :  to 
exact  it  of  future  ones,  a  most  pernicious  restraint  on 
enterprise  and  industry.  To  enact,  without  reference  to 
difilerences  in  the  cost  of  constraction  (necessitated  by 
dlyersities  of  soil  and  leyel)  one  uniform  scale  of  cheap- 
ness and  comfort  for  all  the  railroad  trayelling  in  the 
kingdom,  is  a  piece  of  impertinence  and  absurdity  which 
augurs  ill  for  the  qualifications  of  cabinet  ministers  and 
parliaments  as  directors-general  of  railways.  Our 
jealousy  of  this  sort  of  interference  between  seller  and 
buyer  (which  is  an  apt  instance,  by  the  way,  of  the 
inyeterate  tendency  of  our  politicians  to  be  beneyolent 
at  other  people's  expense)  is  considerably  sharpened  by 
that  other  part  of  the  ministerial  scheme  which  pro- 
poses making  the  goyemment,  in  certain  contingencies, 
a  railway  proprietor.  It  is  a  safe  prophecy  that,  should 
the  **  option  of  purchase  "  be  oyer  practically  exercised, 
the  goyemment  railways  will  be  models  of  jobbery, 
yicious  patronage,  and  general  bad  management.  We 
object  to  the  whole  scheme,  that  it  is  an  approach  to- 
wards a  most  mischieyous  sort  of  centralisation,  pre- 
cisely where  centralisation  is  least  wanted ;  it  is  an 
attack  on  that  English  spirit  of  indiridual  energy, 
enterprise,  and  self-reliance— that  English  habit  of  do* 
ing  things  for  onrselyes,  and  doing  them  inimitably 
well,  that,  in  other  countries,  people  lazily  expect  to 
haye  done  for  them  by  their  goyemments — which  is,  at 
once,  cause  and  effect  of  all  the  best  points  in  our  na- 
tional character  and  inttitntions. 
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We  rnuBt  not  omit  to  ohroniGle  among  the  doings  of 
the  session  the  Dissentera'  Chapels  Bill— a  measare  which 
we  regard  with  cordial  satisftMtion.  The  mhilstry  de- 
serre  much  praise  for  it.  It  was  an  act  of  simple  com- 
mon sense,  indeed,  and  common  justice ;  hnt  it  was  done 
fbr  the  sake  of  justice,  done  promptly,  done  at  some 
cost  of  temporary  unpopularity  with  a  powevfU  party, 
done  for  the  protection  of  a  weak  and  obnoxious  sect 
haying  no  claims  of  a  party  kind  on  mfaiisterial  conside- 
ration. The  spirit  in  which  this  new  toleration  act  was 
reoeiTed  by  botii  houses,  and  by  all  parties  in  both  houses, 
with  exceptions  not  worth  remembering,  renders  it  a  ere- 
ditable  episode  in  the  history  of  the  parliamentary  year. 

As  regards  Ireland,  the  blank  in  the  year's  legislation 
is  most  portentous.  The  session  began  with  a  nine- 
nights'  debate  on  Irish  gricTances  and  their  remedies, 
in  which  there  was  abundance  of  brilliant  parliamentary 
eloquence,  and  some  sound  political  philosophy,  with  a 
quantity  of  kind  words,  which  it  did  one's  heart  good  to 
hear.  But  nothing  has  come  of  it  alL  Not  a  step  has 
been  made  towards  reducing,  into  something  like  ma- 
nageable proportions,  that  tremendous,  and  still  fkst- 
growing  difficulty— (i«  difficulty,  not  alone  of  Tory,  but 
of  British  statesmanship — the  peaeeflil  and  constitu- 
tional rebellion  of  one-third  part  of  the  empire.  Eren 
the  pitifhlly  small  promise  with  which  the  session  opened 
has  not  been  kept.  The  Landlord-and-tenant  Commission 
still  drags  on,  collecting  materials  for  legislation  which  will 
probably,  according  to  present  appearances,  be  ready 
about  the  time  when  Repeal  is  ready  for  parliamentary 
discussion.  The  Registration  and  Franchise  boon — ^tender- 
ed, by  the  way,  at  a  heayy  cost  of  ministerial  consistency 
and  character — ^was  scouted  by  Ireland  as  an  insult ;  and 
the  disgrace  of  fkilure  and  weakness  superadded  to  the 
odium  of  bad  intentions.  The  Charitable  Trusts  Bill, 
meant — ^we  do  believe,  quite  sincerely  meant — as  a 
peaoe-oiCBring,  has  been  blundered  into  a  fresh  grie- 
rance.  Nothing  can  more  strikingly  show  the  utter 
incapacity  of  these  men  for  governing  Ireland,  than  that 
in  such  a  matter  as  this,  with  every  motive,  and  probably 
every  desire  to  conciliate,  they  have  only  managed  to 
irritate  and  offend.  The  common-sense  policy  of  seeking 
the  advice,  or  at  least  ascertaining  the  opiidon,  of  one 
or  two  sober-minded  and  well-informed  Irish  Catholic 
ecclesiastics,  before  proposing  a  measure  so  deeply 
affecting  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
church,  vras  studiously  neglected  :  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  in  this  kindly-meant  project  for  facilitating  and 
protecting  Catholic  church  endowments.  Catholic  church- 
men see  nothing  but  a  trick  for  breaking  them  in  to  bear 
the  yoke  of  a  government  which  they  abhor.  We  say 
not  whether  the  grievance  be  real  or  imaginary  ;  though 
it  is  hardly  wonderful  that  Irish  Catholics  should  look 
suspiciously  on  a  measure  constituting  nominees  of  a 
British  minister — with  no  other  qualification  than  a 
profession  of  Catholic  belief,  which  may  mean  much  or 
nothing — ^a  tribunal  for  deciding  on  the  legitimacy  of 
their  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  But  whatever  the 
merits  of  the  case  may  be,  one  cannot  but  marvel  at 
and  deplore  the  talent  for  blundering,  which  makes  a 


grievance  where  it  meant  a  boon.  The  one  selitvy 
good,  of  an  inereased  grant  for  edneation  on  the  ^nmti- 
laled  Bible'*  plao»  (which  plan  Sir  Robert  Peel  onm  ^ 
nonnoed,  In  company  with  the  Inglises,  Lefroys,  ad 
Spencer  Peroevab,)  together  with  a  promise  to  sec  if 
something  eannot  be  done  Air  Maynooth — ^this  is  tduST 
all  that  the  legislaUon  of  1844  has  given  Irehnd  u% 
set-off  against  the  imprisonment  of  O'Connell. 

It  vras  said  by  Lord  Whamdiflb,  on  moving  the  r- 
commitment  of  tiie  Charitable  ^Ihtists  Bill— "GodknowF, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  Ireland,  lihrtrj 
difficult  to  say  what  would  give  BatiBfiMtio&  in  tint 
country."  Difficult,  indeed  !  With  O'Connell  in  t  p^ 
nitentiary,  and  a  man  like  Mr.  O'DrisooU  on  the  beach 
of  justice,  the  Irish  people  would  be  idiots  if  (hey  cmld 
be  satisfied  with  any  thing.  A  more  dangerous  uA 
wicked  act  than  the  re-appointment  of  tUs  penoa,  eodd 
not  well  be  imagined.  A  man  twice  dismissed  fromtk 
magistracy  already,  for  gross  misconduct,  (and  oscc  re- 
primanded besides  ;)  the  eowaidly  ■wsilintofacMd ; 
the  fbul-monihed  insulter  of  a  woman  ;  the  distniaer 
fbr  rent  not  due ;  a  man  whose  violent  passions  brak 
out  in  coarse  insolence  to  his  brother  justices  when  {h«r 
convict  and  fine  him  ;  whose  repute,  in  his  own  neigh* 
bourhood,  is  such  that  a  policeman  dare  not  stm  i 
summons  on  him,  ^^  for  f^ar  Mr.  CDrlsooll  wcndd  Asm 
a  ball  through  him,  and  be  against  him  another  day  f  i 
man  once  declared,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  In  mii 
official  phrase,  not  to  have  **  that  command  over  his  ten* 
per  and  actions,  even  when  acting  in  His  magisteiiil  ca- 
pacity," which  is  '^  so  essential  to  the  due  admuistntioa 
of  justice  ;" — this  man  is  deemed  a  good  enough  siagU- 
trate  for  Ireland,  in  1844.  And  the  official  defimder 
of  this  outrageously  indecent  appointment — who  cob- 
siders  Mr.  O'Driscoll's  offence  of  beating  a  ehfld  aad 
swearing  at  a  poor  woman,  without  a  particle  of  ntiocil 
provocation, "  a  natural  one  for  a  person  to  eonumt"' 
has  the  fkce  to  appeal  to  Omniscience  to  attest  the  diS- 
culty  of  satisfying  Ireland  !  It  is  not  a  little  ominous, 
that  the  Irish  people,  with  all  this,  keep  quiei  Tk 
recently-concluded  assise  circuits  e^bit  a  mazked  and 
progressive  diminution  of  crime ;  in  the  grand  jnry 
charges,  a  few  Orange  processions  f^imish  the  chief  ex- 
ception to  the  general  tone  of  judicial  oongratolation  oi 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country ;  and  Orange  judges 
(Jackson  and  LefW>y)  travel  on  the  Connaoght  dRoh 
without  military  or  police  escort,  ref^hed  and  gratiled 
by  the  ^  national  and  soul-stirring  mnsfc**  of  the  "  beas- 
tiAU  and  well-instructed  temperance  band,  all  Repeal- 
ers." The  Irish  people  are  good  economists  vriththeirgriet. 
ances.  They  invest  them  where  they  are  well  taken  care 
of— in  the  great  Savings  Bank  of  the  Loyal  National  Re- 
peal Association,  there  to  accumulate  at  usurious  interesi. 

Although  vre  are  unable  to  concur  in  the  opinion  m 
pleasantly  expressed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  to  the  r^ 
markable  utility  and  beneficence  of  the  legislation  of 
the  past  session,  we  f^ely  allow  that  it  has  been*  in  sose 
important  respects,  both  a  remarkable  and  a  usefhl  obc. 
If  the  question  of  organic  reform  has  slept,*  the  Buterial^ 
for  its  fhture  discussion  have  been  aoonmuUting  fast. 


*  With  the  exception  only  of  Mr.  Shannon  Crawford's  motion  and  speeeh  of  the  14th  of  May.  Hie  &to  at  that  avtiei 
is  worth  the  conaideration  of  those  Complete  Suffragiats  who  are  alao  honest  and  eamut  FVee  Traders.  It  found  a  imciaM« 
aeeonder  in  Dr.  Bowring"— and  that  was  alL  Neither  mover  nor  aeeonder  waa  deemed  worthy  of  any  odier  nplj  ttaa  ibe 
ailent  one  of  an  immeduite  diriaion. 

We  aincerely  thank  these  gentlemen  for  diaeharging  the  disagreeable  duty  of  keepinc  alive  a  puhlie  queskioik  ol  fiist-ebM 
importance,  in  timea  adverae  to  ita  discoasion.  If  the  time  for  our  new  Bafonn  Aiet  be  aol  yet  oome,  it  will  eeaae  aQ  ^ 
Booner  for  the  efforts  of  men  who  are  not  oyer  particular  whether  they  speak  in  leseon  or  out  of  season.  Bui  what  ihall  ^ 
aay  of  the  policy  of  thoae  Free-Tradera  who  would  link  the  &le  of  the  Free-Trade  cause,  for  better  for  wane,  wilh  a  ^ 
that  ia  too  weak  to  command  even  a  hostile  speech  ? 
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The  House  of  CommonB  lias  latterly  been  doing  its  beat 
to  bzing  itself  and  ita  conatitution  into  eontempi.    The 
iMoinded  votes  on  Faotoriea  and  Sngar-dntiea  will  not 
lightly  be  forgotten.    Twiee  within  aiz  weeka  have  onr 
npresentatives  pxodaimed  to  the  world,  that  they  have 
neither  oonioieneea  nor  nnderstandinga  of  their  own ; 
that  ft  delibeiate  legislatiTe  rote  meana  nothing— ie  no- 
thing—in comparison  with  the  conTenienoe  of  the  mlnia- 
teriftl  aatoerat.    We  only  wish  the  pnblio  haa  ae  good 
•  memory  for  parliamentary  delinqnendei  of  a  grarer 
cast,  and  on  a  larger  aoale  of  mischiefi  as  it  is  likely  to 
hare  for  these  apecimena  of  shamelese  servility.    And 
the  House  has  been  not  only  servile  and  self-stultifying, 
bnt,  through  a  great  part  of  the  session,  extraordinarily 
luf.   The  number  of  blank  nighta,  the  ^  eountings  out'' 
hare  tu  ezoeeded  any  reeent  preeedent  that  we  recollect. 
And,  on  looking  over  the  oceasiona  on  which  this  trick 
bu  been  played,  we  observe  that  not  a  few  of  the  moat 
important  qnestiona  that  could  poesibly  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  legislators,  have  been  thus  shabbily  and  contemp- 
toonely  treated.    On  March  19th,  Commercial  Treaties ; 
on  Uareh  21st,  Import  Dutiea  ;  on  April  24th,  the  Dub- 
lin Jury  Liat ;  on  May  23d,  University  Reform— were 
Doable  to  command  a  hearing  fh>m  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  people's  representatives  as  one  in  sixteen.    On 
iviij  9ih,  the  same  House  which  had  listened  with  all 
doe  gravity  and  decorum  to  a  speech  and  motion,  and 
gnnted  a  Select  Committee,  on  the  great  national  ques- 
tion of  Metropolitan  Dog-stealing,  could  not  make  it 
convenient   to  atay  to  investigate    the  case  of  Mr. 
O'Driaeoll'g  re-appointment  to  the  magistracy.     Little 
u  we  pretend  to  be  interested  in  the  reputation  of  a 
parliament  bom  of  bribery,  corruption,  intimidation,  and 
lying— and  which  we  cannot  regret  to  see  exhibiting 
itself,  for  the  public  instruction,  true  to  the  vices  of  its 
parentage— we  still  hope  to  see  this  particular  scandal 
removed,  in  future  sessions,  by  the  exertions  of  those  of 
onr  representatives  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  respect 
and  tmst    It  is  a  thing  for  which  aU  parties  are  respon- 
sible, more  or  lees,  but  for  which  non-official  and  liberal 
members  are  specially  responsible.    We  do  not  find  that 
^  House  was  on  any  occasion  wanting,  to  push  forward 
that  egregious  piece  of  class  legislation,  the  Horse-racing 
Penalties  Repeal  Bill,  or  to  eigoy  the  petty,  squabbling 
personalities  of  which  its  discussion  was  so  prolific    On 
the  whole,  we  doubt  whether  any  session  of  parliament 
is  on  record  of  late  years,— certainly  none  since  the  Re- 
form Act, — ^in  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  evinced 
a  greater  contempt  for  even  the  show  of  political  virtue, 
or  a  more  nonchalant  indifference  to  the  real  business 
of  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  important  incidents  of  the  session 
was  the  inquiry  into  the  letter-opening  system  in  the 
Post-office.  Since  onr  last,  the  two  Secret  Committees 
have  made  their  reports,  which  are  very  much  the  sort  of 
documents  that,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  origin, 
they  might  have  been  expected  to  be.  It  was  deter- 
mined, for  reasons  which  seem  to  have  operated  with 
about  equal  force  on  both  the  two  great  parties,  that  the 
inquiry  should  be  as  superficial  as  decorum  would  allow; 
the  Committees,  (especially  that  of  the  Commons,)  were 
selected  on  the  principle,  that  the  proper  qualification 
for  inquiry  into  a  public  grievance  is  absolute  ignorance 
of  every  thing  about  the  matter ;  the  talent,  knowledge, 
vid  zeal  of  the  one  man  who  had  thoroughly  studied  the 
Robject,  and  perfectly  understood  it,  were  careAiUy  ex- 
claded,-HUid  the  result  is,  a  pair  of  as  inane,  spiritless. 


and  clumsily-vmtten  reports  as  ever  were  laid  on  the 
table  of  either  House.  The  firuit  of  the  inquiry  is,  how- 
ever, thus  fkr  satisfihotory^— that  the  practical  object  of 
its  promoters  may  be  regarded  as  secured.  Enough  is 
eatabliahed  to  justify  the  substance  of  the  accusation ; 
and  the  only  consequence  of  excluding  the  accuser  andhia 
witnesses  fW>m  a  hearing,is,  that  the  public  believe,— as 
they  haye  a  right  to  believe— that  the  business  is  con- 
siderably worse  even  than  it  seems.  That  the  English 
Post-office  has,  (br  some  time  past,  been  turned  into  a 
sort  of  Holy- Alliance  Intelligence-office,  for  the  particu- 
lar conrenience  and  accommodation  of  certain  miserable 
little  Italian  despots ;  that  a  system  of  the  vilest  espio- 
nage, with  forgery  for  its  instrument,  has,  for  months 
and  years,  been  carried  on  vdthln  the  walls  of  a  pub- 
lic office,  and  by  the  orders  of  ministers  of  state — ^is 
now  authenticated  as  matter  of  history.  To  which  the 
Lords'  Committee  add  —  curiously  enough,  in  point- 
blank  contradiction  to  the  Commons'  Committee — that 
"  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  under  many  successive 
administrations,"  it  has  been  "  an  established  practice 
that  the  foreign  correspondence  of  foreign  ministers, 
passing  through  the  General  Post-office,  should  also  pass 
through  the  Foreign-office  in  Downmg-street.  Unsatis- 
fitctory  as  these  Reports  are;  vague  and  superficial, 
except  in  historical  and  legal  antiquarian  details,  about 
which  the  public  do  not  at  present  greatly  care ;  tame  and 
hesitating  in  their  summing  up,  and  utterly  devoid  of 
all  signs  of  an  honourable  indignation,  on  the  part  of 
their  framers,  at  the  abominable  system  which  they 
disclose— there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  practi- 
cal end  of  the  inquiry  is  gained.  The  promptitude  and 
spirit  with  which  the  people  took  up  the  matter  the 
moment  it  was  first  made  public,  and  vrrung  inquiry 
firom  the  hands  of  a  reluctant  minister,  in  ftill  command 
of  an  obsequious  parliament,  afford  a  sufficient  pledge 
that  to  know  the  nuisance  is  to  abate  it.  The  English 
people  will  bear  many  things,  but  they  vrill  not  bear 
being  Fouch^d,  by  Whig  or  Tory,  out  of  the  privacy 
and  freedom  of  their  correspondence.  If  the  letter- 
opening  power  of  secretaries  of  state  is  to  continue 
henceforth  on  any  terms,  it  can  only  continue  on  the 
same  footing  vrith  the  power  of  justices  of  the  peace  to 
break  open  dwelling-houses  and  vrriting-desks.  There 
must  be  an  end,  once  for  all,  of  the  wax-melting  appa- 
ratus, and  the  forged  plaster-of-Paris  seals.  Letters 
must  be  opened,  if  at  all,  as  desks  are  opened — not  in 
the  burglar  style,  but  in  the  sheriff's-officer  style. 
Burglary  and  forgery  may  be  very  useful  instruments  of 
government — as  usefbl  as  UUre$  de  eaehet — ^but  posi- 
tively society  must  manage  to  exist  without  them.  It 
is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  man,  in  whose  hands 
this  villanous  system  of  coining  imitation-seals  to  look 
like  the  originals,  has  broken  down  by  over-straining,  is 
he  who  abhors  and  denounces  the  ballot  as  a  ^  dirty, 
hypocritical,  and  cowardly  "  contrivance,  a  **  mere 
recipe  to  lend  to  lies  the  confidence  of  truth.*** 

The  past  session,  however  barren  of  large  legisUtive 
reforms,  has,  in  one  most  important  respect,  been  nsefol 
and  beneficial  beyond  any  otiier  on  record,  viz.,  in  bring- 
ing ns  better  acquainted  vrith  the  physical,  moral,  and 
social  condition  and  wanta  of  the  most  numerous  and 
neglected  classes  of  the  community.  This  spedea  of 
usefU  knowledge — the  most  nsefol  of  all  knowledge — 
has  been  diffused  of  late  with  extraordinary  zeal  and 

*  Sir  James  Graham*8  speech  on  the  ballot,  June  21 ,  1842. 
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success.  The  onesided  philanthropy  of  Lord  Ashley 
aud  his  friends  has  long  since  fixed  the  pahltc  gase — 
now  more  intently  than  erer — on  the  conditions  of  life 
in  the  manafactnring  districts^  and  earned  the  light  of 
Government  inquiry  and  inspection  into  the  factories 
and  dwellings  of  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding — a 
serrice  which  the  manufacturers  haTo  most  amply  re- 
paid, hy  disclosures  of  the  state  of  things  in  those  onoe- 
Taunted  paradises  of  rural  felicity  and  innocenoe,  the 
cottage  homes  of  the  English  peasantry.  Between  the  two, 
we  are  in  a  foir  way  (by  due  sifUng)  of  being  put  in  posses- 
sion of  a  body  of  flMts  of  supreme  importance  and  Talue, 
alike  to  the  moralist,  the  economist,  and  the  legislator. 
The  peasantry,  meanwhile,  hare  been  speaking  for  them- 
selves, with  such  voice  as  they  have.  In  Wiltshire,  we  have 
been  startled  and  cheered  by  the  novel  spectacle  of  public 
meetings  of  farm-labourers,  (four  within  two  months,) 
assembling  by  the  thousand,  to  discuss  their  grievances, 
and  petition  for  Free  Trade  as  a  remedy ;  blundering  a 
little,  some  of  them,  as  might  be  expected,  on  the  subject 
of  thrashing-machines ;  but,  on  the  whole,  speaking  of 
their  rights  and  wrongs  with  a  manly  simplicity  and 
good  sense  that  might  shame,  if  shame  were  in  them, 
the  twaddling  ignorance  and  sordid  selfishness  of  their 
landlord  protectors.  And  in  the  eastern  counties,  we 
have  had,  for  many  successive  weeks,  those  terrible  sig- 
nal-fires of  distress,  in  which  misery,  oppression,  and  fa- 
mine, proclaim,  to  wealth  and  power,  their  desperate 
determination  to  get  themselves  attended  to.  What- 
ever other  questions  may  have  slept  during  the  past  six 
months,  the  Condition-of-£ngland  Question  has  not :  it 
has  made  rapid  progress, — forced  itself  more  and  more 
pressingly  on  public  attention,-~and  found  its  way  at 
length  (not  until  the  last  night  of  the  session,  however,) 
to  the  lips  even  of  so  cautious  and  cool  a  statesman  as 
Lord  John  Russell. 

The  true  remedy— i.  «.,  the  proximate  remedy — for 
the  industrial  diseases  of  society, — the  thing  to  be  done 
first,  and  the  doing  of  which  will  render  all  other  things 
dearer,— is  gradually  making  its  own  way  with  the  pub- 
lic, and  even  with  the  legisUture.  A  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  past  session,  is  the  greatly  increased  inte- 
rest and  importance  assigned  to  fiscal  and  commercial 
questions.  The  whole  parliamentary  politics  of  the 
year  have  turned  on  points  of  political  economy.    Eco- 


nomical questions  have  twice  effected  a  breik-np  of  pir- 
ties ;  on  economical  questions,  a  strong  ministr;  hi 
twice  been  all  but  overthrown,  and  has  owed  its  eTcntul 
safety  to  being  a  little  more  in  the  right  than  its  eoide- 
derated  assailants.    With  an  extremely  smsll  saout 
of  that  **  nseftil  and  beneficial  legislation'*  of  wUch  the 
minister  so  pleasantly  boasts,  there  has  been  a  Toy  l«Ke 
amount  of  most  nsefbl  and  beneficial  discnssion;  ssddit 
one  and  the  other  have  tended  alike  in  the  dirBetioDflf 
economical  truth  and  justice.  There  has  been  much  nor- 
ing  of  the  straw,  though  not  so  much  as  yet  to  dislodge  the 
vermin.   Such  speeches  as  that  of  Mr.  Cobden,  oa  the  12tk 
of  March,  on  his  motion  for  inquiry  into  the  effeeti  of  the 
Corn-law  on  the  interests  of  farmers  and  agrienltonlii' 
bourers,  and  those  of  Mr.  Mihier  GribeonandMr.Brigkt, 
in  the  *<  incendiary  "  debate  of  the  1 9th  of  Jaly,aie  s  seed 
which,  though  cast  on  the  stoniest  and  thorniest  of  soik, 
cannot  be  long  without  its  fruit.    In  the  disclosnres  this 
forced  on  the  public  notice,  of  the  actoal  condition  of  the 
protected  classes,  monopoly  loses  its  last  hold  oa  popolir 
gullibility.  And  with  all  this,  the  shabby,  tricky  monopo- 
list ministry  has  gone  on  doing  its  part  towards  onder- 
mining  the  frauds  on  which  its  power  is  based.  It  wen 
an  easy  task — only  it  is  not  worth  even  the  little  tnable 
it  would  cost — to  compile  from  this  year's  Hansvd^u 
from  last  year's,  a  tolerable  body  of  free  trade  doetiiae, 
enunciated  by  official  lips.    It  may  be  enoo^tosote, 
that  the  Home  Secretary  has  told  the  workiog-dsfiaet, 
that  the  Corn-law  is  the  reason  why  they  cannot  hire  i 
l*en-hours'  law ;  and  the  landlords,  that  the  wfaolo  pn- 
tective  system  together  is  a  ''koum  qf  cards,**  whieh  i 
touch  may  bring  down  about  their  ears. 

On  the  whole,  we  take  leave  of  the  session  of  1S44, 
with  the  pleasing  persuasion  that  it  has  rendocd,  is  » 
left-handed  way,  a  fair  contribution  of  useful  serrice  to  tk 
popular  cause.  It  has  been,  to  the  Ministry,  one  of  I^ 
tribtttion  — to  the  people,  one  of  instruction  and  prepaii- 
tion.  It  has  greatly  weakened  party  ties,  and  damaged 
the  prestige  of  high  party  names.  If  it  have  not  taught 
Reformers,  of  all  classes  and  degrees,  wisdom  to  mek 
heartily  and  together  for  those  near  and  feasible  ohjeeti. 
which — immensely  valuable  in  themselves— will,  hy 
their  attainment,  clear  the  way  for  all  other  seeded 
changes,  we  can  only  say,  it  is  the  Reformers'  own  frilt 
Reform  must  wait  till  they  do  learn  this. 


NOTE  TO  THE  "PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  SCOTLAND"  IN  LAST  NUMBER 
The  Author  of  the  article  on  the  Parochial  Schools  having,^  through  Mr.  Tait,  received  a  letter  from  a  highly- 
respectable  Episcopalian  clergyman,  complaining  of  a  want  of  justice  to  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland,  in  the 
statements  contained  in  the  previous  Number,  may  remark  shortly,  in  reply,  that  he  had  no  intention,  m  kj 
passage,  to  claim  for  the  Presbyterian  body  any  monopoly  of  merit  in  the  matter  of  the  schools  as  contrasted  witk 
the  Episcopalian  body ;  he  was  perfectly  aware,  also,  that  some  of  the  original  enactments  on  which  the  preaest 
system  depends  were  passed  during  the  sway  of  Episcopacy ;  but,  viewing  the  matter  in  the  gitMS,  from  the  first 
dawn  of  the  Reformation  up  to  the  present  hour,  if  the  schools  proceeded  from  the  Church,  and  if  the  Church  wv 
—except  at  some  fltfhl  intervals— Presbyterian,  it  is  plain  that  the  Church  to  which  Scotland  is  indebted  for  her 
Parochial  Schools  was  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There  is  no  way,  indeed,  of  getting  rid  of  this  eonelusioa,  oxeepi 
by  asserting,  (as  the  present  objector  does,)  that  the  Church  of  John  Knox,  by  virtue  of  its  containing  a  Ktlf- 
known  set  of  functionaries,  called  **  Superintendents,"  was  essentially  an  Episcopal  Church.  But  this  assertioa^ire 
need  scarcely  say,  is  one  that  leads  into  the  debateable  ground  of  ecclesiastical  polemics,  and  does  not  belosgto 
this  place.  Were  there  room  here  for  the  proof,  the  present  Author  thinks  he  could  make  it  good  that  Joha 
Knox,  notwithstanding  the  ^  Superintendents,"  was  as  thorough  an  eoelesiastical  democrat  and  proper  PnshTterisa 
as  ever  breathed. 


Printed  by  William  Tait,  107,  Princes'  Street. 
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BY  JOHN  MILLS,  AUTHOR  OF  ^'tBB  OLD  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN." 

{GorUinued  from  p.  560  of  our  September  Number.) 


CHAP.  II. 

"  Trae,  I  Ulk  of  dreama, 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air, 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  woos 
Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north, 
And,  bein^  angerM,  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Tunung  his  face  to  tne  dew-dropping  south.** 

A  WATCHFUL  cocky  who  had  been  blinking  and 
winking,  in  his  dosy  uncertain  sleep,  for  a  glimpse 
of  pale  light  now  threatening  to  tinge  the  dark 
border  of  the  East,  caught  the  maiden  blush  of  the 
fresh  young  mom ;  and,  shaking  off  the  dull  effects 
of  slumber,  heralded  the  coming  day  with  a  bold 
challenge  of  his  prowess.  Drowsy  rooks  were 
awakened  by  his  shrill  clarion  note ;  and,  ere  it 
had  been  thrown  back  by  a  neighbouring  rival, 
loud  and  quick  in  his  reply  to  the  defiance,  things 
of  the  day  began  to  flutter  from  bough  and  twig, 
and  sheltered  retreats,  in  thatched-roofed  eaves, 
and  hollow,  crumbling  trees,  and  ivy-twined  walls, 
and  from  beds  delved  in  massive  hay-stacks,  and  from 
all  kinds  of  warm  sheltering  nooks,  where  the  cold 
and  nipping  winter  s  wind  could  find  no  entrance. 

It  b  of  little  importance,  and  signifies  less  in 
the  linking  of  events  than  the  thinnest  film  of  the 
smallest  spider's  web  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
globe,  whether  the  waking  sounds  of  earth,  col- 
lectively or  respectively,  caused  the  closed  eyes  of 
John  Hardy  to  become  unsealed  juid  stark-staring 
open  as  abruptly  and  suddenly  as  if  a  spring  had 
been  pressed  upon  their  fastenings.  Sufficient  be 
it  for  us  to  know  that  there  he  lay,  deeply  wedged 
between  a  double  ridge  of  soft  eider-down,  with  a 
mountain  of  blankets  drawn  even  to  his  chin,  and 
a  fat  dropsical  pillow  swelling  beneath  the  weight 
of  his  head,  indistinctly  conscious  of  possessing  a 
closer  affinity  to  life  than  to  death's  half-brother. 
Rather  below  his  eyebrows,  a  white  cotton  night- 
cap was  pulled;  and  this,  perhaps,  somewhat  im- 
peded his  slow  perception  of  surrounding  matter 
and  material;  for,  although  his  oigansof  vision 
were  stretched  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  capacity, 
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still  they  appeared  like  ice  on  the  surface  of  a 
muddy  pool,  and  as  yet  but  poorly  sensible  to  their 
offices.  Whether  John's  brow  was  clouded  by  his 
nightcap,  or  that  his  brain  continued  dark  and 
foggy,  from  the  honest  draughts  he  had  drained  to 
the  Squire's  oft-repeated  toasts  and  sentiments, 
cannot  be  ascertained  to  the  nioety  that  the  sub- 
ject merits;  but  that  he  was  in  a  chaos  of  bewil- 
derment no  one  could  doubt,  who  caught  but  the 
faintest  and  most  fugitive  glance  of  his  upturned 
and  partly  exposed  countenance.  There  was  no 
puckering  of  lips  and  of  cheeks  from  inward  mirth, 
as  of  old,  when  waking  from  his  profound  and  un- 
broken rest.  The  sunset  of  his  light  and  merry 
dreams  was  generally  in  smiles ;  but  now  they  had 
sunk  mid  sighs  and  wrinkles. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  John  raised  a  hand  from 
the  depths  and  intricacies  of  the  bed-clothes,  and, 
in  a  state  between  doubt  and  fear,  drew  off  the 
covering  to  his  head,  and  held  it,  for  close  inspec-* 
tion,  before  his  eyes.  After  bestowing  a  more  mi- 
nute examination  upon  the  object  than  it  would 
seem  to  warrant,  from  any  peculiar  quality  or  vir- 
tue it  possessed,  he  dropped  it  upon  the  quilt,  and, 
raising  himself  in  solemn  silence  upon  an  elbow, 
jerked  back  the  thick  hangings  of  the  bed.  Now, 
like  the  hot  glowing  summer's  sun,  bursting 
through  the  vapourish  mist,  and  lifting  it  from 
tree  and  flower,  the  truth  began  to  dart  its  rays 
through  John's  murky  brain,  and  to  leave  its  ideal 
imageries  stripped  of  all  their  fantasy.  The  night* 
cap  was  circumstantial  evidence ;  but  the  bottle- 
green  suit,  suspended  upon  the  back  of  a  chair-^ 
scarcely  green  in  the  pale  light  of  morning- 
proved  the  conclusive  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence, 
and  effectuaUy  dispelled  any  shade  of  scepticism  that 
might  yet  be  flitting  in  the  mind  of  John  Hardy. 

'*  Thank  Heaven!"  exclaimed  he  eneigetically, 
^* Thank  Heaven,  there  are  my  breeches!"  and, 
leaping  from  the  bed,  he  commenced  a  species  of 
dance  round  and  about  the  floor,  which  comprised 
the  innocent  and  healthy  recreation  of  playing  leap- 
frog with  every  moveable  in  the  apartment.    Yes, 
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iliere  was  John  Hardy,  in  a  garment  strangely  de- 
ficient— as,  indeed,  all  his  garments  were — in  the 
ordinary  proportions  of  one  coming  under  the  de- 
nomination of  a  shirt,  skipping  over  the  backs  of 
chairs,  hopping  at  a  bound  upon  the  table,  and 
springing  dangerously  again  upon  the  ground,  at  a 
fearful  risk  of  broken  limbs,  bruises,  and  contusions. 

'^  It  was  a  dream!"  he  ejaculated,  stopping  in 
the  act  of  jumping  over  his  slippers,  ^'  a  horrid, 
wretched  dream!"  and,  as  if  the  idle  fancy  of  his 
feverish  sleep  became  sensible  to  sight,  John 
threw  himself  into  a  sparring  attitude,  and,  fixing 
a  steady  look  at  a  comer  of  the  room,  he  gra- 
dually neared  that  which  he  seemed  to  see ;  and, 
coming  within  hitting  distance,  heflimg  his  clenched 
fists  oat  with  the  swiftness  and  precision  of  a  cham- 
pion of  the  ring  into  the  thin  and  unresisting  air. 

After  indulging  in  seyeral  rounds,  John  became 
exceedingly  refreshed  and  comfortable  in  his  mind, 
although  the  vigour  of  the  exercise  quickly  re- 
duced the  quantity  of  breath  in  store  in  his  body. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  I've  done  with  you  ;  and, 
when  I've  any  thing  more  to  do  with  dreams,  I 
hope  that  I  may  not  sleep  again  for  a  month/' 

And  was  it  all  then  nothing  more  than  a  dream  ? 
The  truth  must  be  confessed,  in  reply  to  this  truly 
natural  query.  Up  to  the  moment  of  Mike's  ima- 
gined appearance  at  the  window,  John's  head  was 
not  so  fumigated  by  punch  and  other  rebellious 
liquors,  but  that,  by  dint  of  great  exertion,  he 
comprehended  the  distinction  between  standing  on 
his  heels  and  his  head.  An  ill-timed  and  unfor- 
tunate attempt,  however,  to  join  in  a  boisterous 
reel,  oompletel}'-  upset  the  remaining  drains  of  this 
desirable  pw  roeption;  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
Squire's  dii-ections,  John  was  lifted  from  his  fallen 
state,  and  carried  to  the  repose  of  his  dormitory. 
Here  he  quickly  yielded  to  the  luring  influence  of 
sleep ;  but,  although  he  snored  most  sonorously, 
his  heated  brain  was  busy  in  unreal  vagaries ;  and 
among  them,  it  set  in  a  blaze,  and  consigned  to 
destruction  the  old  manor-house.  Plain  and  palp- 
able the  scene  of  confusion  and  ruin  to  the  fabric 
appeared ;  and,  if  it  had  been  true,  as  it  seemed  to 
be,  not  a  circumstance  connected  with  it  could  have 
been  more  vivid.  Not  but  there  was  some  truth 
mingled  with  the  creation  of  his  fancy.  There 
was  a  Mike  Crouch,  and  he  was  precisely  of  the 
ungainly  figure  and  bearing  represented  in  the 
dream.  Children,  too,  were  afraid  of  him,  from 
a  delight  he  took  in  making  ugly  faces  at  them, 
and  people  of  a  larger  growth  in  no  way  courted 
his  society.  Still  he  was  any  thing  but  the  super- 
natural being  represented  in  John  Hardy's  ima- 
gination; and  although  he  would  occasionally 
practise  a  common  and  dangerous  proceeding  of 
thinking  for  his  neighbours,  he  possessed  no  extra- 
ordinary means  of  anticipating  their  thoughts.  No 
one  could  exactly  tell  the  means  and  appliances 
that  Mike  had  for  obtaining  a  livelihood  ;  but  they 
were  so  far  independent  as  never  to  require  him  to 
work  or  to  beg.  Whether  his  slight  respect  for 
the  acknowledged  laws  concerning  the  rights  of 
property  in  any  way  contributed  to  his  support,  is 
a  matter  to  be  left  between  him  and  his  conscience ; 
as,  if  he  had  broken  them  either  from  ignorance 


or  design,  hitherto  he  possessed  the  very  great 
advantage  of  having  never  been  found  ouL  It 
must  be  admitted,  for  even  Mike's  best  friend*- 
and  that  was  John  Hardy — reluctantly  confessed, 
he  was  a  vagabond.  Occupation  requiring  the 
mildest  form  of  labour,  even  to  scare  birds  from 
trespassing  in  the  com  fields — and  for  that  Mike 
was  especially  well  adapted — he  would  decline. 
But,  to  slot  a  deer,  or  to  ball  a  fox,  or  prick 
a  hare,  or  seal  an  otter,  he  would  aoour  the 
country  round  for  miles;  and  let  it  be  never 
so  fiir,  he  was  unwearied  by  the  unprofitable 
task.  At  least  it  would  seem  a  bootless  one,  to 
merely  track  the  ''  whereabout"  of  these  denixena 
of  the  wild ;  and  that  was  all  Mike's  end  appeared 
to  be,  when  watched  by  the  suspicious  eyes  of 
jealous  game-keepers.  Appearances,  however,  are 
sometimes  telegraphs  for  deception  ;  and  they 
were  so  in  this  instance,  for  his  discovery  generally 
gained  him  a  premium  for  the  information  he  ren* 
dered  others.  To  the  impatient  sportsman,  and 
the  poacher,  he  proved  a  most  valuable  accessory ; 
and  so  keen  was  his  relish  of  enjoyment  in  giving 
them  intelligence,  that  seldom  a  day  past  but  he 
sought  the  means  of  procuring  it.  Now,  although 
John  Hardy  oould  not  be  designated  a  poacher,— 
for  he  took  out  a  properly  stamped  certificate,  and 
never  infringed  the  law  of  trespass, — ^yet  his  mode 
of  filling  his  bag  was  far  from  beii^  a  sportsman- 
like one.  Accompanied  by  Mike,  who  invariably 
directed  his  movements  in  the  field,  he  had  a 
slaughtering  habit  of  blazing  away  at  the  part- 
ridges while  on  the  ground,  by  poking  his  gim 
through  the  hedges ;  and  if  a  hare  was  found  upon 
her  form,  she  was  never  warned  to  quit  it,  as  a 
preliminary  to  driving  an  ounce  and  a*half  of 
number-six  through  her  head.  As  soon  as  Mike  s 
well-directed  finger  betrayed  the  spot  where  puss 
was  crouched,  bang  I  r-r-r!  roared  Johns  nuAsy 
piece,  and  over  she  rolled,  struggling  in  the  con* 
vulsions  of  death,  even  in  her  seat.  In  short, 
John  Hardy  was  a  pot-hunter.  No  matter  how 
the  game  was  killed,  so  long  as  it  was  bagged ; 
and  the  easier  and  readier  the  facility  offered  for 
the  attaixunent  of  this  object,  the  greater  satisfM- 
tion  it  afiPorded  him.  In  spite  of  the  squire's 
rating,  he  persisted  in  following  up  this  rule ;  and 
it  might  be,  the  difficulty  he  found  in  attempting 
the  legitimate  order  of  pursuit,  made  him  oWrre 
no  exception  in  it.  Thus,  John  Hardy  and  hii 
able  assistant  continued  tiie  even  tenor  of  their 
way,  much  to  the  disoomforture  of  the  winged  and 
fleet-limbed  tribes. 

Checking  his  almost  frantio  delight  at  the  di»> 
covery  of  the  delusion,  John  slipped  himself  into 
the  bottle-green,  and,  after  plunging  his  throbbin.^ 
temples  into  a  basin  of  water,  cold  as  a  shaip  frc«t 
could  render  it  in  such  a  protected  situation,  and 
drinking  a  prod^ious  draughty  by  way  of  an  in* 
temal  oooler,  he  threw  open  the  laticed  casement 
of  his  bed-room  window,  and  inhaled  the  fresh, 
stinging  air,  as  it  rushed  in,  with  greater  pkasoze 
than  he  ever  swallowed  a  bumper  of  wine. 

How  glad  and  hearty  John's  rubicund  visace 
looked,  as  he  stretched  it  out  of  the  window,  and 
r^arded  the  familiar  scene  before  himl    There 
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were  the  towering  old  trees^  with  evezy  limb  and 
twig  powdered  over  with  the  hoar  finost,  and  tho 
grass  glistening  with  myriads  of  sparkling  dia* 
monds,  like  an  endless  snooession  of  fairy  lights. 
A  brook,  in  the  distance,  that  babbled  and  mnr- 
mured  over  its  pebble  bed  in  the  spring  and  lom- 
mer  time,  was  now  fast  locked  in  the  iron  grasp 
of  winter ;  and  the  moor-hen  and  gay-feathered 
teal  had  to  seek  their  scanty  fare  among  the 
frozen  sedges,  instead  of  diving  below  its  rippling 
Bur£ace.  The  large  and  thick  hawthorn  bnsl^ 
speckled  with  scarlet  berries,  and  which  always 
canght  the  first  gleams  of  the  snn,  began  to  shed 
rolling  drops  from  every  brier,  and  fell  patting 
upon  the  dried  and  withered  leaves  beneath.  A 
robm,  perched  upon  a  topmost  twig,  was  whistling 
his  winter  song,  and  a  hungry  mavis  gathered  his 
early  breakfast  from  the  plenty  spread  for  his  re- 
past, when  the  worm  remained  in  her  earthy  home. 

''EgadT'  exclaimed  John  Hardy,  rubbing  his 
bands  together  briskly,  **  what  a  bright,  bracing 
morning  it  is !  I  feel  that  I  could  play  leap-tog 
with  the  poplars!'' 

At  this  moment,  a  figure  became  visible  from 
behmd  a  screen  of  laurels  at  the  eastern  comer  of 
the  house,  and  the  long,  narrow  shadow  thrown 
before,  preceded  by  some  half-score  yards  the  body 
from  which  it  was  cast. 

''  What,  Mike !  is  that  you  so  early  V  inquired 
John  Hardy. 

"  And  your  servant.  Sir,"  replied  Mike :  «  it  is." 

'*  Is  there  any  thing  particular,  then  ?"  rejoined 
John,  suppressing  his  voice  to  a  scarcely  audible  tone. 

Mike  stretched  his  hands  and  long  arms  into 
the  fathomless  pockets  of  his  trousers,  (for,  like 
some  parts  of  the  ocean,  they  had  no  bottom,) 
tipped  the  battered  remains  of  an  extremely 
shabby  hat  upon  the  end  of  his  nose,  and  gave  a  slow 
ftnd  measured  nod  of  inexpressible  signElcance. 

"  Is  it  a  covey  under  a  hedge  V  said  John,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper. 

Mike's  head  conveyed  a  negative. 

••A  hare  in  her  form?" 

The  negative  was  repeated, 

"Have  ye  harboured  an  outlying  deer?" 

Again  Mike  expressed  a  silent.  No ;  and,  lifting 
a  finger,  beckoned  his  examiner  to  come  closer, 
previous  to  hb  making  the  communication. 

In  a  few  minutes— for  it  took  some  minutes  to 
nnbar  and  unbolt  the  heavy  entrance  to  the  Range 
—John  Hardy,  mu£9ed  up  in  a  red  woollen  com- 
forter, which  threatened  to  choke  him,  and  a  long 
camlet  doak,  causing  him  to  trip  at  every  second 
step,  stood  within  conferring  distance. 

"  Well !  and  what  is  it,^  Mike  ?"  said  he. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  replied  Mike ;  "  but—" 
and  then  he  checked  himself  abruptly,  and  gave  a 
Tacant  look  into  the  air  immediately  above  his  head. 

This  was  exceedingly  mysterious ;  and  John  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  by  elevating  his  eye- 
brows, and  adding  the  monosyllable,  *^  What?" 

*"  You'U  not  be  ofiended,  Sb?" 

'*I  know  of  no  cause,  Mike,"  replied  John 
Hardy,  **  and  I  hope  there's  none  for  me  to  learn." 

"  It  wasn't  altogether  my  fault,"  rejoined  Mike, 
by  way  of  a  preface* 


*^  That  you  must  leave  for  me  to  judge.  We 
are  not  to  decide  upon  our  deeds  or  our  niisdeeds." 

'^  Right  or  wrong,  hit  or  miss,"  returned  Mike, 
recklessly,  ^^here  goes.  But  I  fear,"  added  be, 
with  a  sigh,  ^'  that  I've  been  and  done  it." 

"Done  what?" 

"  Myself,  Sir,"  replied  Mike,  giving  himself  a 
melodramatic  thump  upon  his  bosom.  "  Yes,  Mr. 
Hardy,  I  fear  that  I've  hashed  myself  very  brown ! " 

"  Speak  plainly,"  responded  John.  "  Don't  de^ 
with  me  in  riddles." 

« I  will,  Sir,"  added  Mike.  "  Then,  what  I 
mean  to  say  is,  I'm  eu$  grass  1" 

"  You've  been  pilfering,"  said  John,  shaking  his 
head  in  an  admonitory  manner,  **  and  been  found 
out" 

^  I  may  have  been  collecting  a  few  stray  artidesi 
Mr.  Hardy,"  replied  Mike,  who  invariably  design 
nated  his  appropriation  of  other  persons'  goods 
and  chattels  by  this  mild  description,  ^^  but  I'm  not 
the  fool  to  be  caught  round  a  comer.  No,  ^ ; 
that's  not  the  addled  egg  in  my  nest !" 

<*  Then,  what  is?" 

Mike  sighed,  and  thus  began  the  relation  of  his 
wo:— 

"  A  bad  name,  Mr.  Hardy,  often  prevents  a  poor 
fellow  from  getting  a  good  meal  of  victuals,  and  it 
may  be  on  account  of  this  that  I've  often  felt  su 
precious  hungry.  Thanks  be  to  you.  Sir,  however, 
I've  been  able  many  a  time  to  take  my  stomach  by 
surprise,  and  astonish  it  with  a  lining  that  consi- 
derably strengthened  its  sinking  weakness.  In- 
deed, Sir,  I'll  make  the  confession,  that  I've  looked 
upon  you,  of  late,  as  a  cold  joint  in  the  cupboard 
-—a  circumstance  that  might  be  cut  and  come 
again  at.  This  was  my  hope  ;  this  my  belief  till 
late  last  night;  but  now  I  feel,  Mr.  Hardy,"-^ 
Mike  almost  blubbered,*— "  it's  all  my  eye  and 
Betty  Martin  I" 

"  What  have  you  been  doing,  then,  to  forfeit  my 
occasional  assistance?"  said  John. 

''  I'll  teU  the  truth,"  repUed  Mike^  after  a  short 
pause,  as  if  speculating  upon  the  expediency  of 
alleging  the  opposite.  ^'  I'll  tell  the  truth,  Mr. 
Hardy,  although  it's  like  tugging  my  teeth  out 
whenever  I  try.  While  cooling  my  heels  in  the 
viUage,  just  after  the  mail  passed  through,  and 
thinking  how  hard  it  was  that  I  never  was  asked 
to  harvest-homes  or  winter  frolics,  in  the  same  way 
that  other  Christians  were,  and  not  a  halfpenny  in 
my  pouch  to  get  a  whi£f  of  tobacco,  by  way  of  a 
plaster  to  the  sore,  a  woman,  muffled  up  so  that  I 
couldn't  see  her  face,  and  by  her  voice  I  knew  to 
be  a  stranger,  asked  me  if  I  knew  a  gentleman  of 
your  name. 

'<^  Yes,'  said  I, ' I  do  ;  and  a  very  nice  kind  of 
a  gentleman  he  is.  It's  a  pity  there  a'n't  a  few 
more  of  the  same  kind  in  this  neighbourhood.' 

^  *  Ah,  that  it  is!'  she  replied ;  and  it  sounded 
as  if  she  meant  what  she  said. 

**  *  Have  you  any  particular  business  with  Mr. 
Hardy  V  asked  I,  by  way  of  squeezing  her  spunge. 

^  *  Tve  a  basket  here  for  him,'  said  she,  bringing 
a  tidy  large  hamper  from  under  a  shawl ;  ^  and  I 
wish  it  delivered  to  him  as  quickly  as  possible.' 

**  With  this  I  offered  to  carry  it,  and,af(er  pocket^ 
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ing  a  shilling  for  the  job,  ehe  placed  the  basket  in 
my  armsy  saying, '  Be  sure  and  keep  the  lid  up^ 
and  don't  jolt  it.' 

'"'Is  it  glass?' I  inquired. 

"  *  Not  exactly/  replied  she  ;  *  but  it  requires 
quite  as  much  care,  and,  the  more  you  take  of  it^ 
the  greater  may  be  your  reward  some  day.' 

**  *  Am  I  to  deliyer  any  message  with  it  V  said  I. 

** '  No/  she  returned,  walking  quickly  away ; 
and  I  thought  I  heard  a  sound  soon  afterwaids, 
as  if  she  was  tiying  to  hide  a  considerable  flood 
of  tears ;  but  that  might  be  only  my  fancy. 

^  The  load  was  not  a  heavy  one,  and  I  was  run- 
ning with  it  down  here,  when  a  wicked  thought 
jumped  into  my  head  that  it  was  a  Christmas  pre- 
sent from  some  one  of  your  friends,  Mr.  Hardy  ; 
and,  knowing  how  you  deserved  to  be  treated,  I 
couldn't  help  suspecting  there  might  be  much 
more  than  you  wanted." 

Mike  hesitated  to  proceed. 

**  Go  on,"  said  John  ;  ^*  I  shall  not  feel  ofiended 
if  you  adhere  to  the  truth,  whatever  you  did." 

"It's  cheerful  to  hear  you  say  so.  Sir,"  resumed 
Mike.  "  Thinking,"  continued  he, "  that  it  might 
be  a  nice  fat  turkey,  two  or  three  capons,  some 
sausages,  with  two  or  three  odds  and  ends  of  the 
same  kind,  I  considered  it  would  be  no  great  loss 
if  I  cabbaged  a  supper  or  so  out  of  the  lot,  particu- 
larly if  you  didn't  miss  it.  It  was  very  wrong, 
Sir,  to  think  of  serving  your  property  in  such  a 
way ;  but  a  hungiy  dog  shows  very  little  respect 
to  fat  or  lean." 

"And  so,  I  suppose,"  interrupted  John,  with  a 
smile,  although  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
looking  majestically  stern,  and  unpreoedentedly 
savage :  "  and  so,  I  suppose,"  repeated  he,  "  that 
you  helped  yourself?" 

"Not  in  the  way  you  may  chance  to  think. 
Sir,"  returned  Mike.  "  Being  unable  to  withstand 
the  temptation,"  he  continued,  "  I  hastened  home 
with  the  load,  instead  of  keeping  the  straight  path 
to  you,  and,  no  sooner  there,  than  I  out  with  my 
knife,  and  cut  the  cord  laced  round  the  top  of  the 
hamper." 

"  It  was  very  wrong,  Mike,"  said  John,  with  as 
much  gravity  as  he  could  muster.  "  Really,  it 
was  very  wrong." 

"I  know  it  was,  Mr.  Hardy,"  replied  Mike, 
"  and  I  feel  it,  as  the  parson  says  we  should  feel 
our  sins — ^in'ards.  However,  what's  undone  can- 
not be  done  in  many  cases ;  and  so  I  found  it  with 
the  basket.  Prepare  your  eyes,  Sir,  prepare  your 
eyes.  Sir,"  repeated  he ;  "  for  they  may  be  more 
inclined  to  fly  out  of  your  head  than  mine  were, 
and  if  so,  spectacles  will  be  of  no  use  straddling 
across  your  nose  for  the  time  to  come.  What  do 
you  suppose,  Mr.  Hardy,"  continued  Mike,  in  a 
slow,  measured  tone,  which  conveyed  much  more 
than  his  words,  "  met  my  sight  at  the  bottom  of 
that  hamper?" 
.  "  Heaven  knows !"  ejaculated  John. 

"And  80  do  I,  Sir,"  rejoined  Mike  ;  "and drop- 
ping his  voice  to  a  husky  whiqper,  he  added — "  it 
was  a  sleeping  baby." 

"A  what?"  shouted  John  Hardy,  while  the 
colour  forsook  his  cl^eeks  as  suddenly  as  if  it  had 


been  wiped  out  with  the  facility  that  the  trace  of 
rouge  is  expunged  with  a  damp  doth—**  A  what  T 
hallooed  he. 

"A  baby,"  returned  Mike.  "Pcrhape,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  not  quite  a  yearling." 

The  intelligence  staggered  John  Haidy,  aixl 
completely  overwhelmed  him.  He  could  do  no^mig 
but  open  and  shut  his  eyes,  as  if  they  smaited 
intensely  from  the  contents  of  a  snuff-box  bein^ 
jerked  into  them,  and  his  tongue  cleaved  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth,  mute  with  astonishment. 

"It's  true,"  resumed  Mike.  "  There  lay  a  &t, 
chubby  babe  on  a  little  handful  of  straw,  as  £ut 
asleep  as  a  dormouse  in  winter." 

"And— and— 4nd  what  did  you  do  with  it, 
Mike?"  inquired  John,  with  feelings  little  kss 
enviable  than  a  bilious  person  at  sea  extiemdy 
qualmish. 

"  I'll  not  act,  said  I  to  myself,  in  deliverbgthis 
package  as  if  I  didn't  know  what  was  in  it»"  re- 
plied Mike;  "but  I'll  go  and  tell  Mr.  Hardr 
what  has  happened,  and  do  like  some  of  the  un- 
fortunate chaps  do  at  quarter-ses^ons,  by  throwing 
myself  upon  Uie  mercy  of  the  court.  Wdl,  Sir,  I 
lifted  the  baby  as  tenderly  as  I  could  by  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  shoved  it  into  my  bed,  which  was 
no  sooner  done  than  it  set  up  such  a  squeal  that  all 
but  deafened  me.  After,  however,  a  little  tender- 
ness, and  a  few  soft  words,  such  as  mothers  nie, 
mixed  with  a  slight  flavour  of  damns  for  the 
trouble,  and  letting  it  have  an  old  stocking  to  nek, 
for  want  of  better  nourishment^  it  became  pretty 
quiet,  and  grumbled  itself  again  to  sleep.  After 
that,  I  ran  down  to  the  Range  for  the  purpoee  of 
seeing  you.  Sir,  and—" 

Mike  broke  short  off  in  his  narrative. 

John  gave  a  nckly  nod  of  encouragement  for 
him  to  proceed. 

"  I  did  see  you,  Mr.  Hardy,"  continued  be,  an- 
phatically ;  "  but  not  in  a  mood  to  listen." 

"  What  was  I  doing  ?"  asked  John,  with  potent 
misgivings  upon  the  policy  of  his  question. 

"  Stretching  yourself  upon  the  floor  of  the  tn- 
vants'  hall,"  replied  Mike,  struggling  to  conocal  a 
laugh. 

"  Go  on,"  said  John  Hardy,  in  the  tone  of  one 
considering  himself  a  martyr  to  circomatsnoes. 
"  Tell  me  what  followed,  Mike." 

"I  kept  my  own  counsel,"  reqM)nded  Mike, 
"  and  returned  home,  intending  to  seek  you  as 
early  as  I  could  this  morning,  to  infonn  yoa  of 
the  business  before  any  body  was  stirring. 

"  That  was  careful  and  wise  of  ye,  Ma^e,"  s^^ 
John.    "  But  what  became  of  the — the  infant  ?" 

"It  nestled  in  my  arms,  Sir,"  replied  Mike, 
"and  if  I  hadn't  lain  upon  it  now  and  then  acci- 
dentally, I  don't  think  it  would  have  cried  much. 
As  it  was,  my  beginning  in  the  nursing  line  didn  ( 
prove  so  pleasant  that  I  want  to  have  a  second  boat 
of  it" 

"  Is  it  a  girl  or  a  boy  ?"  asked  John* 

"  I  can't  say,  Mr.  Hardy,"  responded  BTike;  **fo' 
I'm  not  over  ctuious  in  such  matters." 

"  Was  there  no  letter  in  the  basket  ?" 

"  None  that  I  could  find,"  returned  Mike. 
"  There  was  a  card  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  cbiU 
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and  there  was  some  writing  npon  it ;  but  as  I  can't 
read,  of  course  I  don't  know  what  it  means." 

"Come,  then,"  added  John,  "we'll  go  toyonr 
cabin,  Mike,  and  endeayoor  to  unriddle  this  mys- 
teiy." 

Mike  had  been  his  own  architect  and  builder  in 
the  erection  of  his  edifice,  which  comprised  one 
room  of  no  particular  shape,  and  designed  to  hold 
not  more  than  one  person  at  a  time,  except  squeez- 
ing and  crashing  was  resorted  to.  This  mansion 
in  miniature,  which  Mike  distinguished  as  his 
'*  kennel,"  was  dtuated  on  the  border  of  an  exten- 
8iTe  conunon  or  waste  belonging.to  the  Squire  ;  and 
which,  from  the  thick  patches  of  gorse  mingled  with 
the  dwarf  blackberry  bush,  and  tall,  withered,  and 
rank  grass  growing  here  and  there,  afforded  a 
secure  coyert  for  the  fox  and  the  badger,  the  owl 
and  the  night-hawk,  and  other  wanderers  in  the 
stilly  night,  whom  Mike  was  fond  of  listening  to 
when  brooding  before  the  dying  embers  of  his  lone 
fireside.  The  walls  of  his  house  were  composed  of 
dried  furze  and  clay,  and  the  roof  was  rudely 
thatched  with  bulmdies  and  sedges  from  a  neigh- 
bouring slimy  and  stagnant  pool.  Door  there  was 
none ;  but  a  thick  faggot,  which  could  be  remoyed 
at  pleasure,  performed  the  office,  and  a  stake  thrust 
through  the  centre  so  as  to  catch  the  two  posts 
marking  the  entrance,  made  a  yery  good  substitute 
in  the  idiape  of  an  effectiye  barricade. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  Mike's  establish- 
ment were  of  the  most  primitiye  order.  A  round 
log  of  wood,  of  about  three  feet  in  height,  was  the 
only  seat  that  he  had  to  air  himself  before  the  fire  on ; 
while  a  square  piece  of  board,  placed  at  will  across 
his  knees,  or  on  the  floor,  took  the  place  of  a  more 
legitimate  table  when  Mike,  fortunately,  had  any 
use  for  one.  The  only  other  articles  of  household 
fomiture  conusted  of  a  tea-kettle,  which  had  been 
picked  from  the  obscurity  of  a  ditch,  haying,  in 
the  estimation  of  its  late  owner,  become  quite  past 
tinkering,  and  a  bed,  composed  of  a  bundle  of  straw, 
sUtched  up  in  a  ragged  piece  of  canyass.  The 
ooyering  to  this  unique  couch,  whereon  Mike 
courted  "  the  honey  heayy  dew  of  slumber,"  was 
composed  of  dried  but  untanned  skins  of  badgers, 
which,  although  warm  and  nearly  impenetrable 
to  cdd,  sent  forth  a  strong  and  somewhat  oifensiye 
smell.  All  in  all,  "the  kennel"  was  an  estab- 
lishment remarkable  for  originality  of  design  in 
the  economy  of  its  details  and  the  strict  obsenrance 
with  which  they  were  carried  out. 

^  I  left  him  asleep,"  said  Mike,  in  a  whisper,  as 
he  drew  the  faggot  from  the  entrance, 

''Him,  eh?" 

"Well,  Sir !"  expostuUted  Mike.  « It  must  be 
either  a  him  or  a  her,  and  it's  the  toss  up  of  a  half- 
penny which  it  is." 

*^  That's  true,  Mike,"  returned  John,  with  a  sage 
"hake  of  the  head,  "  that's  yery  true." 

Upon  entering  the  limited  apartment,  John  per- 
ceived the  object  of  their  discourse  muffled  in  the 
unodoriferous  coyerlet,  stretched  on  Mike's  humble 
pallet,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  peaceful 
*lwp.  A  bright  ray  of  sunshine  had  struggled 
through  a  creyice  in  the  wall,  and  streaked  itself 
upon  the  child's  closed  eyes ;  and  this,  perhaps, 


had  caused  it  to  raise  a  dimpled  hand  across  its 
brow  as  a  shade  to  the  dazzling  light.  Long  and 
dark  lashes  fringed  its  eyelids,  and  a  thin  line  was 
drawn  in  an  ardi  aboye  them  as  if  marked  by  a 
penciL  A  smile — and  a  smile  only  that  infanta 
wear  when  yery  happy— played  upon  its  lip,  pout- 
ing as  if  stung  by  some  enyious  bee,  and  light 
fliucen  and  silky  locks  crisped  themselyes  round 
and  about  its  head.  Beauty  in  all  things  is  a 
powerful  though  silent  adyocate ;  but  in  nothing 
is  it  more  so  than  in  infancy ;  and  if  eyer  this 
pleader  to  human  sympathies  wore  a  more  capti- 
yating  garb  than  was  her  wont,  when  luring  the 
better  feelings  of  our  nature  to  good  and  praise* 
worthy  purposes,  then,  indeed,  she  neyer  was  ar- 
rayed in  more  pleasing  form  than  in  this  sleeping 
child. 

**  Upon  my  word,"  said  John  Hardy,  stooping 
oyer  the  little  unconscious  slumberer,  *^  it's  a  nice, 
plump,  rosy-cheeked  fellow,"  and  as  he  spoke  he 
bent  his  lips  downwards  and  imprinted  a  kiss 
which,  for  its  warmth  and  heartiness,  sounded 
any  thing  but  coming  from  the  lips  of  a  stranger. 

"  What  does  this  say  ?"  continued  John,  taking 
his  spectacles  from  his  pocket ;  and  placing  them  on 
a  conyenient  ledge  on  his  nose,  he  commenced  read- 
ing  the  superscription  upon  a  large  square  card 
suspended  about  the  neck  of  his  charge.  '*  Humph  I 
it's  difficult  to  make  out,"  said  John,  endeayouring 
to  obtain  a  proper  focus.  "  *  Be' — ^what  ?— oh ! 
*Bb  a  father  to  the  fatherless.'  Upon  my 
b'fe!"  exclaimed  he,  arriying  at  a  conclusion  of 
the  sentence  so  illegibly  scrawled,  and  looking  oyer 
his  glasses,  ^^this  is  no  joke.  The  fatherless  no 
doubt  must  be  in  want  of  a  father ;  but  reaUy  I 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  make  good  the  defi« 
ciency,  eh,  Mike  1" 

'^Certainly  not,  Mr.  Hardy,"  replied  Mike^ 
making  a  diye  with  his  hands  into  his  bottomless 
pockets,  and  giring  sundry  nods  of  approyal  to  this 
sentiment  of  his  patron.  "Certainly  not,  Sir," 
repeated  he. 

"  What's  to  be  done  then?" 

"  We  can  set  it  aside,"  rejoined  Mike,  cool  as  a 
cucumber  in  the  dewy  mom. 

"  Set  it  aside ! "  repeated  John.  "  What  do  you 
mean?" 

"  Oh  I"  returned  Mike,  stretching  out  a  leg,  and 
regarding  its  unfair  proportions  with  a  glance  ap- 
proaching to  yanity  :  "  you  don't  know  what 
setting  aside  hinfants  is,  Mr.  Hardy?"  and  then 
he  smiled  as  if  in  compassion  for  his  patron's  inno- 
cence. 

"No,  Mike,  I  do  not." 

"  You're  aware  what  people  do  when  the/ye 
more  kittens  than  they  want,  Sir?"  added  BOke. 
John  gaye  a  rilent  assent. 

"  Well,  Sir !  that's  it--that's  setting  kids  aside.** 

"Great  heayens!"  exclaimed  John,  "what — 
drowning  them?" 

"  It  doesn't  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they 
must  be  drowned,**  replied  Mike.  "  Different  folks 
haye.  different  opinions  and  different  methods  of 
doing  business." 

John  looked  at  the  collected  Mike  most  sternly 
at  the  conclusion  of  thb  sentence ;  and,  had  it  not 
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been  for  his  attention  being  Buddenly  called  to  the 
waking  child,  he  might  have  said  something  cor- 
xespondent  with  his  grave  expression. 

Our  a£Pections  are  often  inflaenoed  by  the  reriest 
trifles.  A  look,  a  smile,  a  well-Umed  word,  liaTe 
won  and  put  a  seal  npon  many  a  heart.  No  sooner 
were  the  eyes  of  the  child  opened  and  fixed  on 
John  s,  than  he  felt — to  nse  his  own  graphic  de> 
Bcription — completely  done  for. 

**  You  little  rogue,"  said  he,  squeeiing  its  cheeks 
considerably  out  of  their  natural  shape,  ''you 
sha'n  t  be  set  aside.  No,  no,  no.  Whoerer  you 
may  be,  and  wherever  you  may  be  from,  I'll  take 
care  of  that;"  and  never  doubt  John  kept  his  word. 

It  was  worse  than  useless  for  John  to  argue, 
treason,  expostulate,  cajole,  or  threaten,  when  ban- 
tered— and  when  was  there  a  day  that  he  was 
not?-~about  the  contents  of  the  hamper.  The 
Squire  roared  with  glee  at  this  inexhaustible  sub* 
Ject,  and  insisted  upon  expressing  his  belief  that 
John  was  a  closer  relative  to  the  boy -^  for  a  boy 
he  turned  out  to  be-«-than  he  was  fain  to  admit. 
**  Yes,  yes,"  he  would  say,  **  the  saddle 's  put  on 
the  right  horse.  This  accounts  for  the  '  place  in 
town,'  and  all  that  smoke  is  blown  away.  Oh, 
John,  I  little  thought  that  you  were  a  gay  deceiver ! " 

Then  John  eloquently  and  emphatically  denied 
the  soft  impeachment,  and  asserted  that  there  was 
no  more  cause  for  the  accusation  than  if  a  dead 
goose  had  been  consigned  to  him  instead  of  a  fit 
baby.  He  gained,  however,  nothing  by  this  defence; 
and  finding  the  difficulty  unsurpassable  of  being 
able  to  prove  the  negative,  he  at  length  abandoned 
the  attempt,  and  submitted  in  a  kind  of  miserable 
resignation  to  the  squibs  that  were  so  plentifully 
fired  at  his  expense. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  John  Hardy  sighed,  •*  I  can't 
help  it,  if  you'll  not  believe  a  man  upon  his 
honour ; "  and  then  he  placed  a  hand  in  a  most 
efiective  manner  upon  his  waistcoat,  and  pressed 
it  energetically. 

Whether  the  Squire  gave  credence  to  John's 
negation  within  himself,  is  a  question  that  might 
be  answered  with  safety  in  the  affirmative;  but 
for  the  mirth  which  the  pretence  in  disbelieving  it 
excited,  he  continued  to  express  a  total  want  of 
faith  in  the  declaration  of  innocence. 

**  Why  was  the  child  sent  to  you  if  you  had  no 
hand  in  the  matter  ?  "  asked  he,  as  they  sat  sipping 
their  wine  some  six  months  after  the  occurrence. 

**  How  should  I  know,  Harry  ?  "  replied  John, 
slightly  ruffled  with  the  subject  under  discussion. 
''  It  was  an  accident — a  sort  of  come-by-chance,  I 
suppose." 

"  But  why  fix  upon  you  in  preference  to  any- 
body else?" 

**  Now,  there  you  are  baiting  me  again !  *'  ejacu- 
lated John.  "I  wish  you'd  drop  the  afiair.  I 
have  told  you  before,"  continued  he,  slapping  his 
crossed  dexter  leg,  ''and  I  tell  ye  again,  Harry, 
that  I  know  nothing  more  of  the  boy  than  the  man 
in  the  moon.    I  can't  tell  how  he  came — ** 

"Yes  you  can,"  interrupted  the  Squire:  **lt 
was  in  a  hamper,  you  recollect." 

"  Neither  can  I  say  who  from,*  resumed  John, 
without  noticbg  the  intemiption« 


"Has he  recovered  from  the measUsI**  asked 
the  Squire,  breaking  off  at  a  tangent. 

"  Yes,  thank  God  I"  replied  John,  regaining  a 
look  of  pleasure.  "  I  was  at  dame  Woodleys 
cottage  this  morning,  and  I  found  him  as  menyas 
a  singing  bird." 

"  Does  the  old  woman  still  think  him  sn  aogd 
wafted  from  heaven  in  a  basket  1 " 

"  Yes,"  returned  John,  laughing,  "his  none 
sticks  to  the  creed  of  such  being  the  mode  of  his 
coming  to  me." 

"Well,*'  added  the  Squire,  "it's  an  origiaal 
method,  certainly." 

"I  have  ordered  him  to  be  christened  to-momw," 
observed  John. 

"Who  are  to  be  the  sponsont"  asked  the 
Squire. 

"  Dame  Woodley  and  Mike,"  repUed  John.  "  It 
was  a  particular  desire  of  Mike  to  become  his  god- 
father.^ 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  the  Squire.  '■I  for 
that  Mike  is  sadly  deficient  in  those  duties  wiiich 
he  undertakes  to  see  performed." 

Time  never  slackens  his  speed :  on  he  goc 
without  let,  check,  or  stop.  The  seasons  round, 
night  and  day  he  wings  his  flight,  as  though  he 
had  an  end  to  gain ;  and  yet  to  Time  tiiere  is  do 
end.  So  yean  flee  away,  and  ages  roll,  and  the 
to-morrows,  frt)m  infancy  to  age^  are  but  Uie  echoes 
of  our  yesterdays. 

It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning  in  esilj 
spring.  Daisies  pied  and  buttercups  were  thicklj 
scattered  over  the  meadows,  and  sweeter  fiowen 
drew  with  their  fragrant  breath  the  honej-hee 
from  its  hive,  now  seuily  deficient  in  the  thiiftj 
store  leased  for  the  whiter  gone.  That  jojou 
herald  of  nature's  coming  charms,  the  (aueless 
butterfly,  vain  of  its  fresh-fledged  plumes,  flitted 
from  bud  to  blossom,  and  dipped  into  many  a  vtiied 
cup,  and  rifled  the  depths  of  the  pale  cowslip  and 
the  daffodU,  and  kissed  the  lip  of  every  openiiur 
flower  in  his  path.  Frugal  ants  issued  from  thdr 
homes,  delved  in  the  dry  and  dusty  earth,  and 
hastened  to  tasks  of  industry  while  the  sun  was 
up  and  shining  brightly.  Happy,  light-hearted 
birds  trilled  ringing  songs  from  every  bush  and 
bough ;  and  not  a  creature,  not  a  thing  but  looked 
gay  "  as  a  younker  prancing  to  hb  love." 

By  the  verge  of  a  narrow  stream,  in  whose  bed 
patches  of  dark-green  sedges  reared  themselves  to 
sigh  and  rustle  in  the  breeze,  Mike  Croach— 
somewhat  older  by  a  few  fleeting  years,  but  jret 
unchanged  in  custom  or  manner-^strolled  at  daj- 
break.  With  measured  tread  he  walked  along  the 
bank,  and  every  now  and  then  stopped  to  escamine 
any  soft  oozy  spot  that  must  ea^y  yield  an  im- 
pression to  the  lightest  footfall.  Oc^onalljhc 
grasped  the  trunk  of  an  overhanging  tree  to  assist 
him  in  his  work  of  close  inspection,  and  after  as- 
suring himself  that  the  object  of  his  search  hAd 
not  been  there  to  give  him  a  hint  of  his  whei«- 
abouts,  he  continued  to  pace  leisurely  along,  aod 
to  brush  the  heavy  dew  from  the  green  sward. 

**  I  suppose,"  said  Mike,  solUoquizifig,  **that 
Master  Tom  will  find  me  out  presently.  I  '^dj 
der,''contiuued  he/^thathe  hasn't  done  so  at  thia* 
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Scarcely  were  the  words  spoken,  when  a  small 
figure  was  seen  hounding  forwards,  followed  by  a 
laTge  shaggy  deerhound  of  the  purest  breed.  His 
broad  deep  chest,  and  long  stalwart  limbs,  were 
formed  for  the  strength  of  a  lion ;  and  his  courage 
was  unquestionable,  from  the  full,  flashing  eye 
under  his  bristled  brows. 

**  Oh,  here  he  comes!"  observed  Mike,  catching 
a  glimpse  of  the  approach  of  the  object  of  his 
thoughts. 

"^  Ha,  ha,  Mike !  kind,  good,  old  Mike !  *"  cried 
a  young  roice,  in  the  yeiy  exuberance  of  unchecked 
youthful  spirits. 

**Yeay  yes,"  replied  Mike,  shaking  a  raised 
finger  of  admonition,  "  that 's  the  way  you  come 
over  me.  Master  Tom,  when  breaking  orders. 
You  know  very  well  what  Mr.  Hardy  said  about 
coming  out  so  early  as  this.'* 

**  Never  mind,''  rejoined  the  boy,  who  might 
have  seen  some  eight  or  ten  summers, — '^  never 
mind  what  he  says,  Mike.  I  love  to  be  with  you 
all  day  long." 

"  But  you  must  mind  what  he  says,"  returned 
Mike,  sternly ;  **  and  as  for  being  wiUi  me  all  day 
long,  you  shoiUd  like  the  company  of  your  books 
much  better.*' 

**  I  can't,  Mike,"  added  Master  Tom  poutingly. 
**  I  can't  like  books.    I  hate  them  all,  every  one." 

**  Exactly  so,"  said  Mike,  diving  his  hands  into 
his  still  bottomless  pockets,  and  bearing  in  his  ill- 
favoured  face  the  expression  of  a  martyr.  "  Ex- 
actly so,"  repeated  he,  ^^  and  then  /  get  blamed 
for  such  notions.  Only  yesterday,  after  our 
ramble  for  birds'  eggs,  Mr.  Hardy  told  me  that  I 
was  spoiling  of  ye,  and  making  ye  as  great  a  vaga- 
bond as  myself." 

**  Don't  be  angry,"  replied  the  boy,  placing  his 
hand  upon  the  head  of  the  dog,  and  looking  at 
Mike  supplicatingly.  ^'Safeguard  and  me  are 
never  happy  except  with  you,  and  when  I  would 
remain  at  home,  he  won  t  let  me." 

^'What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mike  with  a 
smile. 

**  He  looks  into  my  face,  and. licks  my  hands, 
and  goes  to  the  door  and  whines,"  rejoined  Master 
Tom  in  his  plea  of  justification,  **  and  at  last  I 
feel  that  I  must  do  as  he  wants  me." 

**  A  very  pretty  sort  of  a  sermon  that  is !"  re- 
turned Mike,  *'  And  so  you  obey  a  dog  instead  of 
Mr.  Hardy,  who,  as  Dame  Woodley  says,  if  ever 
a  saint  wore  double-milled  bottle-green  superfine 
cloth,  is  decidedly  one  of  the  tip-top  order.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  ^oy  can  expect  to  go 
up'ards  ?  "  and  the  speaker  pointed  with  indubit- 
able signification  to  tiie  blue  and  ethereal  vault  of 
heaven. 

**  I  never  heard  you  preach  before,'*  added  Mas- 
ter Tom  with  an  air  of  discontent. 

**  I  hope,  then,  you'll  profit  by  the  first  hearing," 
said  Mike,  "  and  remember  that  you  must  try  to 
please  your  benefactor  before  Safeguard." 

**  What  is  a  benefactor  ?  "  inquired  the  boy. 

**  A  chap  that  gives  one  wittles  and  drink  for 
nothing,"  responded  Mike.  '*  That's  what  I  call 
a  prime  sort  of  a  benefactor^  and  no  mistake  about 
his  pedigree," 


"  m  try  and  do  as  you  tell  me,"  said  the  boy, 
"  for  I  suppose  Mr.  Hardy  is  what  you  call  my 
benefactor." 

**  I  should  just  think,"  replied  Mike  deliberate- 
ly, while  he  endeavoured  to  thrust  his  fingers 
through  some  exceedingly  coarse  and  matted  hair, 
sticking  out  from  under  his  damaged  and  battered 
hat.  **  I  should  just  think,"  repeated  he,  "  that 
Mr.  Hardy  is  the  cream  of  your  milk,  Master 
Tom;  and  it's  your  duty,  which  you  should  like  as 
your  play,  and  perhaps  a  little  better,  to  make 
that  old  gentleman  as  comfortable  by  your  beha- 
viour, as  a  treacle  posset  does  a  damp  stomach." 

**  I  will,  then,  Mike,  I  will,  indeed,"  rejoined 
Master  Tom,  evidently  affected  by  Mike's  homily. 

«^In  that  case,"  added  Mike,  <'I  shall,  out  of 
school  hours,  and  at  such  times  and  seasons  that 
you're  not  more  profitably  occupied,  be  glad  to 
teach  ye  fishing,  or  any  other  pastime  o'  the  sort ; 
but  for  the  future  we  must  n't  be  seen  so  much  to- 
gether, Master  Tom." 

"  What  are  you  looking  for  ? "  asked  the  boy,  as 
his  companion  regarded  a  raised  lump  of  black 
mud  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  on 
which  a  few  osiers  sprouted. 

"When  I've  found  what  I'm  after,'*  replied 
Mike,  "I'll  show  ye." 

"  TeU  me  now,"  rejoined  the  boy. 

"  By  a  bishop's  wig,"  swore  Mike,  **  women  and 
children  are  as  full  of  curiosity  as  sound  nuts  are 
full  of  kernels.  Humph !"  continued  he,  striding 
without  much  regard  to  the  wetting  of  his  feet, 
into  the  water,  and  looking  with  intense  interest 
at  some  indentures  in  the  mud ;  "  then  he's  down 
the  stream,  as  I  expected  T* 

**  Who  is  down  the  stream  ?"  inquired  his  com- 
panion. 

**  An  otter,  Master  Tom,"  replied  Mike ;  "  and 
if  I  may  judge  by  his  seals,  as  large  a  varmint  as 
ever  cracked  the  spine  of  a  trout." 

**  Let 's  find  him,  Mike,"  rejoined  the  boy,  clap- 
ping his  hands  with  delight.  "  What  fun  we  had 
with  the  last  we  speared  ?" 

^'Well!"  exclaimed  Mike,  examining  Master 
Tom  with  a  slow  gaze,  from  his  booted  heel  to  the 
curls  dancing  about  his  forehead,  "  I  am  rasped ! 
What  had  you  to  do  with  the  spearing  of  him,  I 
should  like  to  know?" 

**  I  did  my  best  to  help  ye,"  returned  his  com- 
panion, "  and  got  out  of  my  depth  twice  in  keeping 
him  from  a  drain." 

"Tliat's  true  enough,"  added  Mike,  clapping 
the  boy  between  his  shoulders,  "that's  true 
enough,"  repeated  he  ;  "  and  if  you'll  keep  a  mute 
tongue  between  your  teeth,  we'll  have  a  bit  of 
sport  all  to  ourselves  this  morning." 

"Shall  I  go  home  for  the  dogs?"  asked  the 
boy. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Mike.  "  We've  dogs  enough 
if  we  find  him.  Safeguard 's  a  team  in  himself, 
and  is  always  ready  for  any  thing  from  a  cock- 
roach to  an  elephant " 

Cautiously  Mike  dragged  down  the  stream,  and 
every  now  and  then  cheered  the  hound  to  bit  off 
the  scent. 

"  Wind  him^  Safeguard ;  drag  on  him  t  ^  cried 
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he,  as  the  houRd  eagerly  sniffed  among  the  rushes, 
and  evinced  the  eagerness  to  ohey  the  order,  by 
plunging  among  the  flags  and  weeds,  and  scatter- 
ing  the  black  mire  in  showers  around,  as  he 
splashed  through  the  stream,  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  The  crafty  moor-hen,  scared  from  her 
sedgy  retreat,  flapped  her  wing  and  rose  with  a 
shrill  call,  to  find  a  more  secure  refuge  from  the 
trespassers  on  her  home.  Rats  stole,  with  creeping 
steps,  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  sprung  into 
holes,  delved  deeply  in  the  clay,  and  then,  when 
their  disturbers  no  longer  left  a  sound  of  their 
footfall,  peered  again  ,from  their  burrows,  with 
sharp,  cautious  glances,  and  again  sought  their 
early  breakfast.  An  old  heron,  who  had  been 
standing  as  motionless  as  the  green  moss-grown 
stone  hard  by,  against  which  the  current  had 
broken  for  countless  years  in  murmuring  dis- 
content, left  her  task  of  gorging  the  finny  tribe, 
and,  stretching  her  broad  pinions,  soared  high 
from  the  ground,  and  cleaved  her  flight  towards 
a  thick,  dark  wood,  looming  through  the  mist 
still  hanging  upon  the  hill  and  rolling  through 
the  valley. 

''Hoik,  Safeguard,"  cried  Mike,  as  the  hound 
became  more  busy  in  his  hunt,  and  the  seals  more 
numerous,  at  every  stride  that  he  took.  ''He's 
not  far  from  here,"  continued  he,  picking  up  a 
fine  trout,  partly  eaten,  and  the  scales  yet  slimy 
and  fresh.  "  Hoik,  Safeguard,  wind  him  ;  drag 
on  him,  good  hound!" 

Mike  had  scarcely  given  the  cheer  to  Safeguard's 
energies,  when,  with  a  spring  that  might  have 
rivalled  an  antelope  clearing  a  mountain  torrent, 
the  hound  dashed  under  the  upturned  roots  of  a 
fallen  elder  tree  stretching  across  the  stream, 

"  Go  for'ard,"  shouted  Mike  to  his  companion ; 

"go  for'ard ;  he's  down,  as  sure  as ;  look, 

there  he  is,"  continued  he,  with  flushed  cheek 
and  flashing  eyes,  as  he  pointed  to  some  thin  air 
bubbles  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  D'ye 
see  him  vent?  " 

With  a  loud,  ringing  halloo,  his  young  com- 
panion ran  along  the  bank,  while  Mike  remained 
where  he  stood,  in  case  the  otter  might  make  a 
double  in  his  dive. 

"  Ciy  out  if  you  see  him,'*  said  Mike,  vnih.  sten- 
torian lungs. 

"  Here,  here  I"  shouted  the  boy.  "  He's  here, 
Mike." 

"For'ard,  Safeguard!"  cried  Mike,  lifting  the 
eager  hound  from  the  centre  of  the  stream,  where 
he  plunged  and  lashed  it  into  a  frothy  foam. 
"For'ard,  for'ard,"  and  away  the  dog  flew  to  the 
call ;  and,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  otter  as  he 
rose  from  a  long  dip  from  the  depths  where  the 
green  rush  springs,  he  leaped  into  the  water  just 
where  his  prey  appeared,  and  sent  the  spray  hiss- 
ing for  yards  away.  Again  the  otter  sought  se- 
curity in  dipping  below,  and  Safeguard's  willing 
jaws  were  baulked  of  their  prey. 

"  Well  press  him  to  the  shallows  if  we  can," 
said  Mike,  tearing  a  stout  cudgel  from  a  bough, 
"  and  then  we  must  pull  him  down." 

"Oh  Mike!"  replied  Master  Tom,  while  hb 
eyes  dilated,  and  his  qheeks  crimsoned  with  ex- 


citement, "Oh  Mike!"  repeated  he, '^ if  we  esn 
but  kill  him." 

"  If  we  drive  him  through  Crank's  hcde,*  re- 
joined Mike,  "  he's  ours  to  a  certainty.  Get  a 
stick  or  some  stones,  and  fling  them  at  him  when- 
ever you've  the  chance ;  for  if  he  turns  to  the 
deep  water,  he's  lost." 

With  alacrity  Master  Tom  armed  bimsdf  vith 
the  missiles^  and,  imitating  the  example  set  by  the 
accomplished  Mike,  he  hurled  than  with  equillj 
good  intent,  if  not  with  such  dire  effect,  as  hU 
more  able  companion. 

The  intervals  now  became  much  ahorter  between 
the  otter's  showing  his  whiskered  jaws  above  the 
surface  and  his  disappearance  beneath.  Ssfe- 
guard's  energies  were  such  as  to  give  him  but  little 
time  to  inflate  his  exhausted  lungs,  and  he  foand 
the  pursuit  so  hot,  t^at  scarcely  was  the  oppor> 
tunity  afforded  him  to  breathe  than  down  he  bad 
to  go  again,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  the  dose 
tug  of  his  watchful  enemy. 

"  What  a  big  un !"  exclaimed  Mike,  as  the  otter 
for  the  first  time  showed  the  length  of  his  bodv, 
and  swam  swiftly  along  on  the  sur&oe,  in  spite  of 
well-directed  cudgels  and  stones  flying  around  and 
about  him,  and  the  yells  of  Mike  and  Master  Tom, 
and  the  fierce  struggles  of  Safeguard  to  gain  upon 
him.  "He's  the  krgest,."  continued  he,  "that  I 
ever  saw,  and  that's  saying  a  great  deal  for  one 
among  so  many." 

The  hound,  finding  that  he  was  no  match  for 
the  otter  in  speed  while  skimming  away  in  this 
fashion,  broke  from  the  water,  and,  racing  along 
the  bank,  dashed  again  at  his  prey,  npoa  gainisg 
its  head,  and  down  the  poaching  thief  was  forced, 
sorely  against  his  will,  to  drive  a  hundred  bubbles 
upwards,  sparkling  and  bursting  as  they  zoee. 

"He  can't  live!  "shouted  Mike.  "He  can't  live." 

In  a  spot  much  wider  than  the  stream  generally 
was,  and  dear  from  rush  and  weed,  the  otter  rose 
lightly  as  a  cork  ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  Mike, 
with  his  head  towards  the  hound,  and  perfectly 
motionless.  With  pricked  ears  and  starting  eye- 
balls. Safeguard  stretched  his  limbs  and  struck 
gallantly  out ;  and,  as  he  neared  his  victim,  he 
snapped  his  long  white  fangs,  as  if  in  anticipaUoa 
of  the  pleasure  of  fixing  them  deeply  in  his  loins. 

" Look  out,  Tommy!"  said  Mike,  jumping  inta 
the  water  behind  the  hound,  "  I  know  what  he  is 
after.  He'll  double  back  to  the  deep^  if  we  don*t 
have  a  care,  and  then  we  shall  lose  him." 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  asked  his  companion,  **  just 
say,  Mike,  good,  kind,  old  Mike !" 

"  Your  best  to  keep  him  for'ards,"  replied  Mike ; 
"  all  ye  can — every  thing,"  continued  he  ;  •'but 
nothing  in  particular." 

Beating  the  water  with  his  sticky  and  makio^ 
as  much  noise  as  he  was  capable  of,  he  flattered 
himself  with  the  pleasing  hope  that  the  object  of 
pursuit  might  be  kept  back ;  but  all  his  exertions 
were  in  vain.  No  sooner  did  Safeguard  approach 
the  otter  within  some  half  dozen  feet,  than,  like 
a  flash  of  light,  he  streaked  downwards  under  the 
very  body  of  his  enemy,  and  darted  in  the  now 
clouded  and  muddy  stream  past  the  unconsctoos 
person  of  the  saturated  Mike, 
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« I  think,"  cried  lie,  "  that  he's  gone  up /' 

"  Yes,  there  he  is,"  added  Master  Tom,  pointing 
to  a  thick  clump  of  mshes  among  which  he  caught 
a  glunpse  of  the  otter  as  he  rose  again  fot  air. 

<<  Ron,  run  I "  haUooed  Mike.  <<  Get  before 
him  on  the  ford,  Tom !  Neyer  mind  wetting  your 
feet!" 

Away  ran  the  boy ;  but,  heedless  of  the  shallow 
to  which  Mike  alluded,  he  jumped  into  the  riyer 
in  a  truly  dangerous  depth,  for  one  so  short  of 
stature ;  and  down  he  sunk  like  a  pebble,  leaving 
nothing  to  give  note  of  his  immersion,  but  the 
itraw  hxkt — ^a  recent  thatch  to  his  nut-brown  curls 
--dancing  on  the  disturbed  and  waving  water. 
Buoyantly,  however,  he  rose ;  and,  as  the  drown- 
ing catch  at  straws,  he  grasped  at  some  withered 
sedges  just  within  his  reach. 

"Hold  on!"  shouted  Mike,  seeing  the  perilous 
situation  of  his  companion,  and  flying  to  his  rescue. 
**  Hold  on,  Tom,  in  the  name  of—" 

Abruptly  was  Mike's  exclamation  broken  ofi; 
by  Master  Tom's  suddenly  becoming  again  lost  to 
view.  The  few  weak  rushes  in  his  hand  broke, 
one  by  one,  and  then  under  he  dipped,  like  a  thing 
of  much  greater  weight. 

*< He'll  be  drowned  !"  gasped  Mike;  ''for  I 
can't  swim  any  more  than  a  brickbat,"  he  conti- 
nued, clasping  his  hands,  and  meditating  a  reckless 
jump  into  the  stream.  Up  came  the  object  of  his 
solicitude,  as  if  some  charitable  spirit,  dwelling  be- 
neath the  rippling  stream,  had  lent  h^  aid  to  eject 
biffl  from  it.  Clinging  to  a  prickly  bramble,  over- 
hanging the  water,  Mike  threw  hhnself  forwards, 
and,  catching  Master  Tom  by  a  heel,  drew  him  out 
with  little  less  ceremony  than  he  might  have  ob- 
served to  a  half-drowned  puppy. 

"  Can  ye  speak  ? "  said  he,  placing  him  upon 
the  bank,  and  bending  over  the  apparently  inani- 
mate body  with  more  interest,  perhaps,  than  he 
had  yet  entertained  for  any  thing  quick  or  dead ; 
**  can  ye  speak.  Tommy  ?  " 

After  two  or  three  sighs  and  sobs  the  boy  r^ain- 
ed  something  like-  consciousness  ;  and  although 
his  cheeks  were  blanched  and  his  lips  wore  an 
^y  hue,  he  smiled,  and  answered  faintly, ''  Yes, 
Mike,  I  shall  be  better  presently.    Don't " 

*'  Don't  what  ?  "  rejoined  Mike,  placing  an  arm 
under  his  head,  and  raising  it ;  ''  don't  what, 
Tommy?" 

^  Don't  wait  for  me,"  added  his  companion. 
**  Stick  to  the  otter,  Mike,  and  kill  him,  if  you  can." 

'*  You're  a  game  little  chicken,  that  you  are," 
returned  the  attentive  Mike ;  ''  but  I  must  wait 
for  ye,  Tommy." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  boy.  «  Go  on :  I'll  follow 
you  presently." 

At  this  moment  Safeguard  was  seen  sweeping 
through  the  water,  breast  high,  and  dashing  the 
spray  in  showers  about  and  above  him. 

^  He 's  pressed  him  upon  a  shallow,"  said  Mike, 
enthusiastically,  *^  and  with  the  help  of  a  mouse 
he'd  kill  hun." 


^'  Let's  give  it  him,  then,"  replied  the  boy,  stag- 
gering to  his  feet.    "  Let 's  give  it  him,  Mike." 

"Can  ye  stand?" 

"  And  run,  too,  in  a  minute,"  added  his  com- 
panion, with  the  bold  spirit  of  his  young  nature 
thrilling  through  the  blood,  quickly  and  warm, 
and  making  him  feel  equal  to  more,  much  more, 
than  he  was  capable  of. 

"  There's  steel  for  ye ! "  exclaimed  Mike,  giving 
the  boy  a  hug  of  admiration.  **  Come  along,  then," 
he  continued ;  "  but  mind  and  don't  get  into  one 
o'  them  holes  again." 

Making  the  beet  of  their  way  to  where  Safe- 
guard was  exerting  his  energies  to  pull  down 
his  victim,  they  soon  joined  the  chase  again ; 
and  the  ardour  of  it  dissipated  all  the  chilling 
influence  which  the  accident  to  Master  Tom  occa- 
sioned. 

Life  is  as  precious  to  the  spider,  as  to  that  supe- 
rior and  forked  animal,  ambitious  and  soaring 
man.  The  meanest  creature  clings  to  it  with  the 
last  throe :  and  the  otter  proved  to  be  no  exception 
to  this  so  general  a  rule.  With  every  art  and 
manoeuvre  he  endeavoured  to  baffle  his  pursuing 
and  relentless  enemy.  At  one  time  he  tried  to 
skim  from  the  danger,  and  boldly  gave  to  view  the 
whole  length  of  his  body,  from  the  tip  of  his  whisk- 
ered snout  to  the  end  of  his  sleek  and  taper  tail* 
Then,  finding  his  speed  to  be  of  no  avail,  down  he 
went,  and  sought  among  the  rushes'  roots  a  har- 
bour of  protection.  With  the  caution  of  age  and 
hardly-earned  experience,  he  rose  in  the  thickest 
patch  that  he  could  disoover,  trusting  that  the 
screen  might  hide  him  from  the  vigilance  of  his 
pursuers ;  but  scarcely  had  he  time  to  take  one 
sob  of  air  to  his  spent  lungs,  than  they  were  aware 
of  hia  cunning  device,  and  again  he  had  to  take  to 
flight.  To  the  shore  he  struck,  and  upon  the  soft 
and  oozing  mud  he  ran  at  his  best  and  topping 
speed ;  but  here  he  was  foiled  in  less  time,  and 
with  greater  ease  than  in  the  stream.  Wherever 
he  went,  and  whatever  he  did,  produced  no  difie- 
rence  in  the  result ;  Death  was  in  his  wake ;  and 
as  he  strove,  with  desperate  resolve,  to  bury  him- 
self under  the  cramped  and  twisted  roots  of  a  pol- 
lard, washed,  for  many  winters  and  summers,  until 
scarcely  a  grain  of  mould  remained  to  be  crumbled 
from  them.  Safeguard's  fangs  were  fixed  deeply  in 
his  loins,  and,  giving  one  last  gripe  in  the  dew- 
lapped  jowl  of  ^e  hound,  he  yielded  his  immaterial 
spirit  to  mingle  with  the  thin  air  and  invisible  ele- 
ments through  which  the  moon-beams  stream  un- 
impeded. 

^'  Oh,  Mike !"  ejaculated  his  companion,  as  the 
greedy  monster  was  dropped  lifeless  from  Safe- 
guard's jaws.  "  Oh,  Mike ! "  repeated  he,  triumph- 
antly, "  what  will  dear,  old  Hardy  say  ?'* 

"  Ay,"  replied  a  voice ;  "  let  him  answer  that 
himself." 

Upon  looking  up.  Master  Tom  was  somewliat 
astonished  at  the  presence  of  a  third  person, 
(To  be  continued,) 
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Thb  late  festival-— an  unprecedented  one  in  Scot- 
land— ^has  not  made  the  name  of  Burns  better 
known,  or  more  celebrated  than  it  was  before* 
His  fame  was  independent  of  any  such  public 
recognition.  But  we  cannot  help  regarding  it  in 
a  very  important  light,  considering  the  many  dif- 
ferent opinions  which  have  been  expressed  of  his 
character.  The  festival  was  a  formal  national 
acknowledgment,  both  of  his  poetical  genius  and 
his  social  worth  ;  not  only  unopposed  by  any  one 
having  a  right  to  be  heard  on  the  subject^  but 
ratified  by  the  eager  consent  of  many  illustrious, 
many  enlightened,  and  many  honest,  moral,  and 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  country.  There  was 
no  effort  required  to  make  this  acknowledgment. 
The  proposal,  of  course,  came  at  first  from  one 
individual,  but  the  feeling  of  its  justice  and  its 
propriety  was  universal ;  and  we  are  glad  that 
cant  and  hypocrisy  were  disregarded,  and  that  so 
many  Scotsmen  had  the  moral  courage  to  despise 
the  cold  sneer  of  the  professing  rigidly  righteous ; 
and  to  recognise,  honestly  and  openly,  claims  which 
no  other  Scottish  poet  ever  put  forth  so  strongly  to 
the  admiration  and  affection  of  his  countrymen. 
We  mean  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  other 
names  of  which  Scotland  has  good  cause  to  be 
proud-— names  which  are  justly  honoured  both  in 
this  country  and  throughout  the  empire  )  but  no 
Scottish  writer  has  presented  so  vividly  the  sturdy 
independence  of  his  countrymen  as  Robert  Bums. 
It  was  his  own  strongest  characteristic ;  and  the 
sympathy  with  it  is  deep  and  national.  It  is 
moie  of  his  cAaraeftfr,  as  developed  in  his  poetry, 
than  of  the  poetry  itself,  that  we  wish  to  say  a  few 
words ;  and  to  contrast  it  with  that  of  another 
man  of  genius,  between  whose  works  and  those  of 
Bums,  however,  either  as  regards  fancy  or  crea- 
tive power — the  two  great  elements  of  poetical 
genius— we  do  not  intend  for  one  instant  to  insti- 
tute any  comparison.  It  is  simply  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  two  men  of  genius,  as  shown  in  their 
respective  works,  that  we  intend  to  deal ;  and  we 
know  of  no  more  striking  contrast  than  that  which 
these  characters,  so  exhibited,  present.  Though 
we  had  never  read  one  word  of  the  private  history 
of  either,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  our  remarks 
would  have  been  the  same. 

Bums  and  Byron— the  Peasant  and  the  Peer ! 
Save  the  alliteration,  there  is  little  parallelism 
between  them.  In  station,  studies,  aims,  and  ob- 
jects, no  two  men  were  ever  more  widely  different : 
in  tone,  expression,  sentiment,  and  manner,  no  two 
poets  ever  presented  a  stronger  contrast.  They 
were  both  reared  in  Scotland :  they  died  at  nearly 
the  same  age  :  both  were  determined  enemies 
of  cant,  in  all  its  shapes  and  disguises:  and 
we  know  few  other  elements  of  thought  or  cha- 
racter in  which  they  resembled  one  another. 

Bums  was  the  robust  poet  of  health,  Byron  the 
fevered  prophet  of  disease  ;  and  their  works  are  as 
different  as  the  glow  of  the  one  and  the  fire  of 
the  other.  The  song  of  the  one  was  the  charm  by 
which  he  escaped  from  the  pressure  of  worldly 


calamity;  that  of  the  other  was  the  painonby 
which  he  immortaliaed  his  affliction^  an^ratdered 
mental  agony  doubly  poignant.  Bums  dqtped  hii 
pen  in  oil,  to  smooth  with  verse  *'  the  csrkiog 
caret "  of  life  ;  Byron  plunged  his  in  gall,  to  poiion 
himself  and  mankind.  The  one  looked  at  the  beii 
view  of  an  indifferent  prospect^  and  he  biigbtcncd 
it  with  the  sanguine  hues  of  his  own  Isncy ;  tl» 
other  would  see  nothing  but  darkness  in  bit  tpkn- 
did  career,  and  his  whole  life  and  genhii  vm 
devoted  to  deepen  the  shades.  The  poetiy  of  thi 
one  resembles  a  pastoraU  of  Haydn ;  that  of  ttn 
other  is  like  a  ainfoniafimebre  of  Beethoven. 

Bums  was  conscious  of  his  own  natursl  ability, 
--'knew  perfectly  well  that  hia  talents  weit  hi 
higher  than  his  bhrth ;  and  felt»  at  the  same  time, 
that,  as  a  man,  he  had  nothing  to  r^;ret.  While 
he  made  a  trae  estimate  of  his  own  genivB»  le- 
serted  ity  and  gloried  in  it,  he  had  norqiinisgi 
at  his  humble  station,  no  heart-burnings  for  higher. 
He  was  there,  and  he  was  there  for  good.  Hi 
felt  no  petty  enmity  at  those  of  a  higher  grade ;  hii 
was  none  of  the  vulgar  democracy  which  saeen  at 
all  above  it.  Where  rank  was  united  withwoith, 
no  one  admired  it  mors :  when  the  union  ^na 
embellished  with  wit,  and  learning,  and  gCDini,  he 
was  ready  to  worship.  There  was  much  hmA 
admiration  in  him ;  there  was  litUe  envy.  He 
would  not  have  exdianged  his  hardship  for  a  e(h 
ronet  The  ^  holly  round  his  head,"  bound  bjr  the 
Scottish  muse,  was  a  diadem  which  he  esUtmed 
higher  than  the  **  round  and  type  of  sovereigntT  * 
And  as  his  crown  was  from  Nature's  hand,  hit 
treasures  were  drawn  i^m  her  ohoioest  stoits  :<- 

No  vnlgar  metals  ftised  ttom  eomraon  mtts, 
Bat  gold  to  matohleee  purity  refilled, 
And  stamped  with  all  the  Godhead  of  the  aind. 
His  subjects  had  the  worship  of  his  heait  and  the 
allegianoe  of  his  genius— honesty,  valovr,  lore, 
friendship,  truth,  independence,  lianlinesi  iniU 
its  forms,  whether  in  the  field,  the  senate,  the 
shelling,  or  the  grove,  was  his  favourite  theme; 
and  if  for  a  moment  his  versa  was  tinged  with 
misanthropy,  the  blot  was  speedily  effiMsd  by  the 
healthy  reasoning  which  a  moment's  icflMtkn 
suggested.  There  is  little  of  the  effbminacr  ni 
poetry  about  Bums;  and,  much  as  hss  been  said 
about  it,  there  is  little  licentiousness,  properiv  m 
called.  It  is  true  he  is  often  coarse,  indelicate, 
unscrupulous  in  his  phrases;  but  he  is  so,  fna^J 
for  the  sake  of  the  humour  or  the  satire — notiior 
the  sake  of  indelicacy.  There  is  no  glosting  om 
vice  as  in  Juvenal — no  painting  of  it  for  its  on 
sake.  '<  Holy  Willie's  prayer"  and  «"nie  JoUj 
Beggars"  may  be  too  strong  for  refined  tastei;  hot 
the  one  is  a  richly-deserved  castigation  of  a  cbaa 
too  numerous  in  this  country,  and  the  other  it  li^ 
real  lif e^  though  it  be  the  dregs  of  it.  Bnt  hia 
highest  efforts  are  his  puiettt,  and  they  diow  the 
natural  bent  of  his  mind,  which  was  virtuous  and 
honourable.  «  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night"  u  » 
picture  of  piety,  benevolence,  love,  affection,  and 
contentment^  which,  we  believe,  could  only  eoa* 
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from  a  pious  and  benevolent  mind.  No  radically 
vicious  man  could  have  so  ardently  delighted  in 
the  deflcription.  It  came  fresh  from  an  honest 
unsophisticated  heart.  His  "  thoughtless  foUies" 
have  been  rather  too  often  harped  upon.  With  his 
festive  soul — his  adoring  companions — it  is  won- 
derful they  were  so  few.  But  he  has  himself  im> 
mortalized  them  by  his  touching  confession.  There 
was  at  least  no  hypocrisy  in  his  character.  He 
would  have  pleaded  guilty  at  once  at  any  bar  of 
morality.  He  would  have  given  judge  and  counsel 
no  trouble  in  searching  for  evidence.  They  and  the 
world  were  welcome  both  to  the  full  knowledge 
of  his  sins,  and  his  manly  repentance  of  them. 

His  works  have  toned  and  improved  the  feelings 
of  his  class. 

Byron's  weakness  was,  to  be  thought  strong. 
This  desire  shines  through  the  most  of  his  poetry. 
He  wished  to  appear  above  prejudices,  and  opinions, 
and  rules.  He  was  too  high  to  be  guided  by  them. 
He  despised  the  vulgar  elements  of  human  com- 
position, and  looked  upon  hunself  as  "  half  dirt., 
half  deity."  Byron  was  a  weak  man,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  nature  was  the  strengtli  of  his 
poetry.  His  works  were  the  diction  of  his  pas- 
sions. He  was  their  intellectual  bondsman.  It 
was  his  slavery  to  their  mandates — his  entire  de- 
votion to  their  gratification — his  intimacy  with 
their  operations — his  intense  concentrated  expe- 
rience in  their  indulgence  and  contemplation — his 
long  obedience  to  their  slightest  impulse — that  en- 
abled him  to  paint  and  shadow,  and  compare  and 
contrast  them  so  vividly.  He  was  a  poetical  gla- 
diator, exhibiting  for  fame  and  gold  the  nakedness 
of  "  a  mind  diseased."  His  feelings  were  passions, 
and  his  passions  crimes.  Under  their  command 
the  voyage  of  his  life  was  made  with  a  false  com- 
pass, and  a  false  chart.  He  read  history  and  used 
it,  not  for  healthful  inatruction  in  the  ways  of 
man — not  for  great,  or  correct,  or  useful  views  of 
legislation — not  for  philosophical  analysis^-not 
for  the  sake  of  tracing  to  its  source  any  art,  or  any 
science,  or  any  profession :  he  read  it  to  illustrate 
his  passions — his  own  passions — pride,  revenge, 
love,  fear,  hatred,  jealousy.  Often  he  lauds  highly 
and  enthusiastically,  the  wise,  the  brave,  the  vir- 
tuous, the  patriot,  of  a  past  era ;  but  it  is  to  gratify 
his  scorn  of  the  fool,  the  coward,  the  libertine,  the 
traitor,  of  a  later  time.  He  draws  an  angel  of 
light ;  but  it  is  to  contrast  the  angel  with  a  demon. 
He  looks  into  the  grave  of  the  father  for  a  scourge 
wherewith  to  lash  the  son.  He  raises  the  dead,  to 
mock  the  living.    He  holds  up 

** the  name  of  Washington, 

To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one.*' 
The  most  glorious  productions  of  the  globe  are 
used  by  him  to  make  men  look  more  hideous.  He 
places  his  heroes  in  the  gardens  of  the  earth,  where 
they  spread  pestilence  and  death.  How  he  looked 
at  Uie  beauties  of  mature ! 


^  Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime, 

Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  !" 

In  his  highest  work,  the  sublimest  description 
of  the  sublimest  scenery,  the  most  melting  pictures 
of  natural  feeling,  are  foUowed  by  the  ready  sneer 
and  degrading  comparison  of  Cbilde  Harold.  He 
cannot  emancipate  himself  for  any  length  of  time 
from  his  bondage.  He  never  escapes  from  the 
curse  of  seeing  all  things  with  "  the  evil  eye."  He 
would  not  know  gold  without  its  alloy ;  and  he 
used  it  to  make  false  coin.  Unlike  the  alche- 
mists of  old,  who  tried  to  transmute  baser  metal 
into  gold,  he  reversed  the  process.  Virtue  and 
beauty  in  themselves  seemed  tame.  He  could 
speak  of  love,  but  it  must  be  followed  by  pollu- 
tion ;  of  courage,  but  it  must  be  allied  to  crime. 
He  could  paint  the  bloom  of  the  rose ;  but  it  was 
to  watch  it  till  it  withered.  He  could  sing,  in 
tones  of  magical  sweetness,  of  female  tenderness 
and  manly  feeling ;  but  the  deformity  must  appear 
in  opposition — ^lust,  bloodshed,  and  satumalian 
licence.  The  glow  of  innocence  must  be  chased  by 
the  flush  of  shame :  the  heroic  achievement  must 
be  paid  by  the  guilty  reward.  He  held  up  virtue 
as  a  light  for  exhibiting  vice :  he  seduced  his 
readers  by  sanguine  descriptions  of  valour,  and 
loveliness,  and  truth,  ai^d  impassioned  devotion,  to 
follow  him  to  contemplate  their  allianoe  with  the 
foulest  subjects  of  the  mind.  He  created  chastity 
to  deflower  it;  honour,  to  break  it;  religion,  to 
turn  it  into  contempt.  He  was  a  poor  miser ;  for 
he  had  inestimable  wealth,  and  knew  not  its  use : 
he  placed  his  jewel  in  the  head  of  a  toad.  He  had 
precious  mines ;  but  his  diamonds  never  saw  the 
light  of  day :  they  must  be  shown  in  their  earthy 
bed  by  the  lurid  glare  of  a  torch, — ^their  own 
lustre  showing  their  dark  setting, — ^their  natural 
dyes  dimmed  by  unwholesome  vapours.  Unlike 
other  authors  who  describe  crime,  that  it  may  be 
followed  by  repentance,  —  who  paint  virtue,  to 
show  its  reward, — Byron  exhibits  the  one,  to  ex- 
ult at  its  desperation ;  and  the  other,  to  sneer  at 
its  loss.  His  judgment  was  wrong,  and  his  hand 
was  cursed :  every  thing  he  touched  took  the 
taint  of  his  disease.  He  used  the  prism,  not  to 
show  the  dyes  and  the  beauties  of  light :  the  co- 
lours of  his  spectrum  all  blended  into  black.  His 
subjects  are  chosen  for  this  colour :  he  cares  not 
much  for  peccadilloes.  His  favourite  topics  were 
deep,  damning,  dangerous,  maddening  crimes.  In 
a  light  mood  he  penned  *'  Beppo ;"  but  the  evil 
spirit  of  his  genius  was  strong  upon  him  when  he 
fancied  **  Manfred."  He  joked  at  adultery ;  but 
he  devotes  his  whole  soul  to  exhibit  the  foul  and 
maddening  fruits  of  incest.  He  delighted  in  ana- 
tomy only  when  there  was  disease ;  and  he  dis- 
sected with  a  poisoned  knife. 
Whom  have  bis  works  mode  better  ? 
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The  riyer  crossed,  a  winding  hollow  path 
From  village  huts  and  ordiards  upward  glides 
In  Tineyards,  clinging  to  the  mountain-sides, 

By  hidden  brooks  along  a  woody  strath 

To  swelling  downs,  where  mowers  o'er  the  swathe 
Of  Harrest  bend ;  and  from  the  upland  slides 
Down  to  a  Tale,  where  bosky  Emmerich  hides 

The  fairest  ruin  the  fair  Rhineland  *  hath. 
There,  like  a  white  nun,  on  its  spot  of  green 

Amidst  the  tombs,  with  orchard  wall  and  grange 
Begirt,  the  vaulted  remnant  of  a  choir 

Mourns  its  own  beauty  wasted,  in  a  scene 
So  lone  and  peacefiU,  that  the  rude  Destroyer 

Has  only  half  defoced :  the  spell  he  could  not  change ! 

XXVI.    ALLER  HEILIGEN.— No.  II. 

Smooth  lies  the  turf,  as  if  a  thousand  years 

Had  seen  it  grow ;  yet  forty  scarce  have  sped 

Since  all  was  ruin  here  ;  a  pavement  spreskd 
With  broken  shrines ;  and  where  the  grass  appears 
Too  fresh,  were  desecrated  graves  1 — ^But  tears 

For  reckless  wrong  are  wasted  on  the  Dead ; 

And  sighs  and  dew  £h>m  trees  they  love  are  shed 
To  still  their  murmurs,  which  the  night-wind  hears. 

Now  rest !  for  nought  but  Time,  that  kindly  fades. 
Again  shall  chafe  the  grass  around  your  tombs ; 

But  o'er  them  long  the  ancient  boughs  shall  wail 
For  ruined  Hbistbrbacb  ;  and  sainted  shades, 

Unseared,  revisit  graves  ana  cloister  pale ; 
And  airy  Vespers  float  through  Eve's  descending  glooms  ! 

XXVIL    NIGHT  IN  THE  RHINE  VALLEY. 

Now  that  the  moon  her  shade  has  crept  behind, 
And  sluggish  mists,  like  drowsy  monsters,  crawl 
From  the  dank  Rhine  o'er  plain  and  forest,  all 

Beuambed,  with  scarce  a  breath  of  living  wind ; 

A  depth  of  darkness,  thick,  and  mute,  and  blind. 
Sinks  over  wold  and  village  like  a  pall. 
And  chills  the  heart  vnth  terrors  vague,  that  call 

The  wonders  of  a  haunted  land  to  mind. 
'Twas  first  in  such  a  rayless  dark  that  Fear, 

Benighted  in  a  solitary  glen. 
While  sudden  hootings  of  the  dismal  owl 

Broke  the  dumb  silence,  fancied  spectres  near, 
From  yavming  graves  released ;  and  heard  the  howl 

Of  gnomes,  and  swarthy  fiends,  that  wait  for  sinlVil 
men! 

XXVIII.    NIEBUHR'S  MONUMENT. 


A  pilgrimage  of  Love,  too  long  foregone, 

This  haunting  voice  forbids  me  to  delay. 

From  pleasant  idleness  escaped,  to-day 
In  graver  mood  I  pass  the  gate  of  Bonn, 
And  seek  that  still  asylum,  where  a  stone. 

The  plainest  covering  of  the  noblest  clay, 

Bids  mournful  reverence  approach,  and  say  : 
**  There  Niebuhk  slumbers — ere  his  task  was  done  !" 

— And  bending  o'er  his  grave,  in  Love  that  sought 
In  this  poor  homage  all  my  soul  to  pour. 

Hardly  I  wrestled  with  the  harsh  complaint : 
'  Why  they  should  live,  till  Patience  even  grows  faint, 

Whose  nothings  cumber  earth,  whose  crimes  deflower; 
And  thou,rare  Teacher,  die,  vnthhalf  thy  Lore  untaught!" 


XXIX.    BEETHOVEN'S  BIRTH-PLACE  IN  THE 
RHEINGASSE. 

BONK. 

Gay  is  the  mart  of  Bonh  ;  a  very  show 
Of  buxom  maids,  brisk  matrons  of  the  town, 
And  peasants  rudely  fine,  whose  features  brown 

Are  set  in  lawn,  like  withered  leaves  on  snow. 

But  leave  the  sight  awhile,  and  Rhineward  go, 
Where  crowded  on  the  street,  and  enimblmg  down, 
Old  houses  on  their  older  neighbours  frown. 

And  Squalor  cowers,  and  noisome  kennels  flow. 
Here,  on  a  dwelling  quainter  than  the  rest, 

With  casements  chequed  and  carving  waiped  and  won, 
Look  not  unmoved : — ^that  beaten  threshold  plain 

Has  known  the  footsteps  of  a  wondrous  guest  ;— 
There  to  a  life  of  glory  and  of  pain 

Was  music's  Archimage,  sublime  B£BTHOvEy,bom. 

XXX.    SERVITE  MONKS 

IN  THE  VAULT  OF  THE  CHURCH  ON  THE  KREUZBEI& 

Uncoffined  still,  the  chapel  floor  beneath. 

They  who  of  old  upon  this  Kreuzberg  f  ^Jtd, 

Each  in  his  cowl,  and  cord,  and  cilice  laid. 
Brother  by  brother,  rest.    The  grave's  drf  breath. 
That  parches  past  corruption,  may  bequeath 

To  centuries  yet  the  relics  undecayed. 

While  names  and  memories  waste  :  a  strange  pand< 
Of  Life's  worn  armour  chance-withheld  from  DeiOh! 

— Some  lay  with  folded  hands ;  in  one  grim  free 
The  dying  agony,  like  a  frozen  wave. 

Was  flxed :  the  rest  in  awfril  calm  austere. 
And  in  the  flickering  light  that  showed  the  place 

And  forms,  but  scarce  the  tincture  of  the  grave, 
They  seemed  to  frown  me  back,  and  rustle  on  the  Ker! 

XXXI.    THE  CASTLE  OF  GUDENAU. 

NEA&  GODESBSRO. 

Lone  in  the  valley's  lap,  beneath  a  range 
Of  woodland,  sleeps  the  desolated  HalL 
Rich  cupolas  and  towers  that  crest  the  wall. 

Fair  oriels  hanging  o'er  the  moat,  a  grange. 

Fountain  and  court  dilapidate  ;  and  strange 
Long  rows  of  dizened  rooms  and  galleries,  all 
Faded,  and  damp,  and  ghastly  white,  recall 

Departed  pride,  and  tell  of  loss  and  change. 
Thick  fell  the  rain.    Our  voioes  sank  like  fear. 

«  Where  were  the  owners ! "— **  Gone  ! "— •  And  irbo 
were  these  1 " 
"They  knew  not !  "—All  was  blank,  and  waste,  aai 
grim  ! 

The  tapestry  rotting  in  the  bower  ;  the  frieze 
With  Templar's  shield  ;  was  all  that  answered  ben. 

In  GuDENAu's  decay,  for  Past  and  Present  dim ! 
XXXII.  TIDINGS  OF  THE  QUEEN  AT  EU. 
SEPT.,  1843. 

What  echoes  hither  from  my  home  t    The  roar 

Of  navies,  prelude  to  a  noble  scene ! 

The  Deep  exults  aloud  !  for  EngljlNd's  Queen 
Is  out  upon  her  waves,  that  never  bore 
A  richer  burden  to  the  Norman  shore  ; 

Where  Albion's  royal  flag — how  often  seen 

Waving  a  sign  of  terror !  floats  serene 
O'er  our  White  Rose,  beside  the  Tricolor. 

—Well  may'st  thou  boast,gray  King  !  to  hariwar  bo* 
Tliis  Sovereign  Flower :— nor  deem  she  only  wesfs 

Fresh  womanhood,  and  state,  and  wide  eonunand ; 
For  England's  very  heart,  and  pride,  and  prayer^ 

Rest  like  a  glory  on  that  ftir  young  brow — 
The  Cynosure  of  Earth  descends  to  Ueas  thy  land  ! 


*  At  Heiaterbach,  a  few  miles  behind  Konigswinter,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Freach  s 
the  present  century. 

f  A  hill  overlooking  Bonn,  crowned  by  a  chapel  of  peculiar  8anctit]r«  in  the  vault  of  which  are  intoned  several  ^^^  r 
the  Servite  monks  who  had  formerly  an  establishment  here.  The  air  of  the  vault  is  asserted  to  be  the  csnse  of  tbr' 
remarkable  preservation — several  bodies  sidd  to  be  at  least  two  hundred  years  old,  being  still  nearly  perfect*  TU  l»A  w 
interred  within  the  memory  of  man. 
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THE  CARPENTER  AND  THE  CAPUCHIN  MONK. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  SWEDISH  OF  IflCANDER.* 
BY  WILLIAM  HOWITT, 


In  the  evening  of  the  thirteentli  of  September, 
1827,  as  the  moon  already  gleamed  forth  between 
the  vine  branches  which,  in  the  glorious  southern 
Italy,  twined  themselves  amid  elms  and  olives, 
and  formed  enchanting  Babylonian  gardens,  a  poor 
Carpenter  pui-sued  his  way  between  Avellino  and 
Naples.  He  had  been  absent  many  days  from  his 
wife  and  his  child,  whom  he  had  left  at  home  in 
his  humble  dwelling  in  the  Via  dell'  Infrascata,  in 
Naples,  whilst  he  diligently,  and  for  good  wages, 
had  worked  in|Pomigliano.  He  improvised  already 
in  his  thoughts  over  the  joy  which  he  should  carry 
with  himself  into  the  house;  and  on  his  way, 
which  he  pursued  with  hasty  steps,  humming  a 
tune  as  he  went,  he  could  not  refrain,  one  time 
after  another,  taking  out  of  his  pocket,  and  count- 
ing over,  the  purse  which  he  had  earned  by  his 
honest  labour.  He  was  lightly  clad  in  a  some- 
what faded  green  jacket  of  cotton  velvet.  In  a 
leather  strap,  which  he  hung  over  his  shoulder,  he 
carried  a  plane  and  his  axe,  and  on  his  back  a 
kind  of  knapsack,  which  contained  the  remains  of 
his  provisions. 

The  moon  continually'  ascended  higher  into  the 
heavens,  and  it  became  light  as  day.  The  trees 
and  vine  branches  drew  in,  nearer  and  nearer  to 
themselves,  their  shadows  from  the  highway.  The 
Carpenter  went  rapidly  forward,  with  his  shadow 
by  his  side,  which  every  moment  grew  shorter  and 
deeper.  In  the  heart  of  the  wanderer,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  grew  ever  lighter  and  more  joyous ;  for 
every  step  of  the  moon  on  her  heavenly  path,  as 
well  as  his  own  upon  the  earth,  marked  a  moment 
gone,  and  had  conducted  him  nearer  to  Naples 
and  his  cottage.  Already  he  found  himself  about 
an  Italian  mile  from  Poggio  Reale,  at  a  spot  where 
the  i-oad  bends,  and  is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by 
thick  vineyards  and  groups  of  trees.  After  three 
hours'  incessant  wandering,  he  resolved  here  to  rest 
a  few  minutes,  seated  himself  on  a  stone  by  the 
way,  and  wiped  from  his  brow  the  perspiration 
which  the  longing  of  his  soul  and  the  exertions  of 
his  body  had  called  forth. 

^  Praised  be  St.  Brigitta,"  said  the  Carpenter  to 
himself ;  "  only  now  two  short  miles  to  the  Capuan 
gate !  So  glad  and  so  rich  did  I  never  yet,  in  all  my 
life, come  from  the  country.  For  thirteen  days'  work 
I  have  earned — ^let  me  see  how  much."  He  again 
took  out  of  his  pocket  his  treasure.  Like  all  his 
countrymen,  he  was  a  great  lover  of  ringing  coin ; 
but,  unlike  the  rest,  he  better  loved  a  little  profit 
honestly  acquired,  than  a  double  gain  obtained  by 


deceit.  ^  Let  me  see.  Six  gran  in  small  money, 
a  great  five-gran  piece,  and  yet  another,  almost 
new.  That  is  coined  by  King  Francesco,  our  gra- 
cious prince.  It  is  thus,  then,  that  he  looks.  On 
silver  one  seldom  sees  his  likeness.  He  has  many 
children,  appropriates  the  silver  to  them,  and  gives 
the  copper  to  us.  Altogether  sixteen  gran ;  that 
makes  one  carlin  and  six  gran  in  cavadli,  (copper 
pieces.)  Seven  carlins  in  silver,  and  a  ducat." 
Now  tiie  reckoning  came  to  the  piastres,  which  ho 
took  up  and  counted  in  the  moonlight,  bright  as 
the  day.  ^'  Six,  seven,  nine,  eleven  piastres,  and 
all  of  the  mintage  of  King  Ferdinand.  That  was 
a  prince  who  was  not  disposed  to  let  the  silver 
leap  about  in  his  land.  Ah !  God  bless,  then.  King 
Joachim  !  the  stately,  gallant  hero.  He  gave 
more  freely  than  he  took  ;  and  I  wish,  indeed,  I 
had  all  the  piastres  that  my  late  father  received 
out  of  his  own  hand  at  Caserta.  WeU,  it  does 
not  signify ;  money  travels,  and  man  is  a  traveller 
too !  Up  and  bestir  thee,  Giuseppe !  Away  to 
Naples ;  knock  at  the  door  of  thy  house  ;  knock 
lustily,  that  Marianna  may  hear  thee.    March !" 

Now  run  the  coins  out  of  the  Carpenter's  hand 
into  his  pocket ;  he  sprung  over  the  ditch  upon 
the  highway  again,  and  at  the  same  moment 
threw  out  his  aims,  as  if  he  would  embrace  his 
dear  Marianna,  but  caught  in  them  a  great  bearded 
Capuchin  Monk. 

•*  Felicissima  Notte,"  said  the  Monk  ;  **  why 
in  such  a  hurry,  my  friend  ?  The  night  is  long ; 
and  before  the  day  reddens  thou  art  n  Naples,  even 
if  thou  should  travel  like  a  tortoise.  If  thou  hast 
weighty  reasons  to  avoid  the  beams  of  the  sun, 
bethink  thee,  too,  that  night  has  also  its  eyes." 

''  What  eyes  can  night  have  that  I  should  be 
afraid  of?"  replied  tlie  Carpenter.  "  Of  robbers, 
perhaps  you  mean,  worthy  father ;  but  I  possess 
nothing  that  they  could  deprive  me  of,  except  my 
poor  life." 

"  And  thy  white  piastres,"  added  the  Capuchin. 
'^  I  saw  thee,  as  thou  sate  and  counted  them  in  the 
moonshine.  Bravo,  bravo!  thou  art  clever  in  thy 
business." 

''  If  I  have  any  ability  in  my  hands,  I  thank 
for  it  the  Madonna,  St.  Bridget,  and  my  old  father 
who  taught  me  to  be  industrious.  Farewell, 
worthy  father.  My  time  is  short.  Good  night, 
good  night." 

«  Wait  a  little,  child,"  said  the  Monk,  hastily. 
"  Behold  this  sacred  alms-box  ;  reverence  and  kiss 
the  Madonna  which  adorns  it,  and  let  not  a  poor 


*  Nicuider,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  modem  poets  of  Sweden,  died  young.  One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities 
of  the  educated  people  of  the  north  ^f  Europe  is,  their  passionate  fondness  for  the  south.  Their  poets  and  artists  seem  to 
ianguishaiterthe  warmth  and  heauty  of  Italy  as  after  life  itself,  and  to  cherish  an  inextinguishable  regret  on  returning 
thence.  This  was  the  case  with  Nicander.  By  the  liberality  of  Prince  Oscar,  who  has  so  recently  mounted  the  throne  of 
Bveden,he  was  enabled  to  visit  Italy.  He  would  fain  never  have  quitted  it  again,  but,  like  the  great  Danish  sculptor  Thor^ 
valdsen,  have  passed  his  life  tiiere  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  the  harsh  realities  of  the  north,  he  actually  seemed  to  pine  and 
periih  from  love  of  **  the  warm  south."  His  works  are  chiefly  poems  and  translations  from  our  own  Bhakspere,  and  the 
(lennan,  Goethe  and  Schiller.  The  three  short  narratives,  of  which  this  is  one,  were  written  by  him  during  his  abode  in 
Italy,  from  ooeunenoes  whidi  then  took  place. 

you  xi«^ifo.  cxx3^,  B  E 
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cloister-brother  perish  with  hanger  upon  the  high- 
way. If  thou  art  grateful  to  the  Madonna  and  St. 
Bridget  for  thy  honest  gain,  offer  then  a  mite  to 
their  spiritual  servant.  But,"  continued  he,  in  a 
more  deliberate  and  deeper  tone,  *^  if  thou  dost 
the  work  of  night,  and  plunderest  thy  neighbour, 
then  confess  thyself  here  to  me,  beneath  the  light 
of  the  moon  and  stars.  In  my  breast  shalt  thou 
deposit  thy  confession  as  in  the  grave.  Reconcile 
thyself  to  heaven  by  an  offering  to " 

"  Plunderest,  plunderest?  "  burst  out  our  Car- 
penter, glowing  with  indignation.  "  Plunderest  ? 
Father,  didst  thou  not  wear  this  mantle,  for  the 
last  time  thou  shouldst  at  this  moment  offer  shrift 
and  solicit  alms.  0,  thou  holy  Januarius!  Thieve? 
Go  to  Pomigliano,  and  ask  Signor  Meretti  if  I  stole 
the  little  sum  which  he  this  morning  gave  me  for 
thirteen  days'  honourable  and  Christian  work. 
Sangue  di  San  Gennaro." 

"  Softly,  softly,"  said  the  Capuchin,  while  he 
smiled  jeeringly,  and  showed  a  row  of  teeth  which 
glanced  forth  like  fireflies  from  the  deep  pitch- 
black  forest  of  his  beard.  '^  Silence,  silence !  I 
am  not  the  man  who  would  condemn  thee.  Thy 
noble  scorn  convinces  me  that  thy  innocent  coun- 
tenance cannot  be  a  case  for  a  bad  conscience.  But 
give  me,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  saints,  and  of 
mercy,  the  smallest  mite  of  thy  white  wealth. 
Hearest  thou?"  And  now  he  drew  Giuseppe  nearer 
to  him,  and  said,  with  a  low  ti'embling  voice,  *^  I 
have  eaten  nothing  the  whole  day,  not  a  rotten 
fig »  my  tongue  has  not  been  moistened  by  any 
drink,  except  some  drops  of  stinking  ditch  water. 
Give  me  what  thy  heart  bids  thee." 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  holy  Virgin,  it  shall  be 
so,"  said  the  Carpenter,  and  produced  from  his 
pocket  a  five-gran  piece,  which  he  laid  in  the 
Monk's  open  palm ;  on  which  he  pushed  him  gently 
from  him,  and  would  go. 

"  That  is  not  enough ! "  cried  the  Monk,  with 
such  a  voice  that  the  Carpenter  felt  an  electric 
shock  in  both  his  knees,  and  thought  that  the 
earth  trembled  beneath  his  feet.  '^  That  is  not 
enough,"  repeated  the  Monk,  and  seized  rudely 
with  his  left  hand  on  Giuseppe's  arm,  while  with 
his  right  he  caused  a  huge  long  knife  to  flash 
before  his  eyes.  "  Detestable  slave  of  Mammon  I 
hardened  curmudgeon !  Dost  thou  believe  that 
God  and  his  servants  will  suffer  themselves  to  be 
derided  by  thee  with  impunity  ?  Dost  thou  think, 
with  a  mock-penny,  to  be  able  to  free  thyself  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  church,  and  the  flames  of 
purgatory  ?  No !  if  the  love  of  the  dust  and  ashes 
of  wealth  has  so  burnt  out  of  thy  bosom  all  shame, 
all  veneration  for  heaven  and  the  saints,  then  is  it 
more  pleasing  to  €rod  that  Satan  take  thy  soul  in 
the  very  act,  than  that  thy  sinful  hand  should 
present  so  contemptible  an  offering.  All! — All, 
arthylifel"  ^ 

**  Al^  all ! "  fell  like  an  unconscious  echo  from 
the  Carpenter's  trembling  lips.  He  cast  a  glance 
on  the  Monk's  countenance  :  it  had  a  horrible  ex- 
pression, and  was  a  living  commentary  to  the  text 
of  his  word.  Giuseppe  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  felt  long  and  well,  seized  suddenly  on  the 
precious  treasure,  but,  at  the  same  time,  let  first 


one  and  then  another  piastre  slip  between  lua 
fingers. 

"  Out  with  it,  out  with  it !  *'  thundered  the 
Capuchin  Monk.  ^'  With  thee,  and  the  like  of 
thee,  I  have  little  time  to  waste.  All,  or  thy  life !  * 

And  now  was  Giuseppe  ready.  The  whole,  or 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  sum  had,  already 
enclosed  in  his  hand,  completed  its  journey  out  of 
the  pockety  and  was  near  its  goa^  namely,  the 
great  wide-open  hand  of  the  Monk — ^the  gulf  which 
should  swallow  it  all  up,  when  Giuseppe  again 
oast  a  look  on  the  face  of  his  spiritual  foe,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  there  some  ray  of  pity ;  but  h 
showed  wild  and  immovable.  The  Monk's  visage 
resembled  the  hard  wall  of  a  fortress,  the  eyes  of 
which  seemed  shrunk  to  half  their  usual  size,  that 
all  the  more  securely,  like  the  mouths  of  two  can- 
nons, they  might  hurl  flames  and  death  agaiii^ 
their  helpless  enemy.  The  Carpenter,  seized  with 
horror,  clirunk  together ;  his  hand  had  no  longer 
any  strength,  but  opened  itself,  and  scattered  on 
the  sandy  road  the  whole  troop  of  carlins  and 
piastres. 

The  Monk  stooped  to  the  earth,  to  collect  the 
glittering  spoil.  Quivering  with  grief,  fear,  and 
indignation,  stood  Giuseppe,  and  watched  bow  one 
piastre  after  another  was,  gathered  by  the  soonn- 
drel's  hand.  The  harvest  seemed  already  com- 
pleted; but  the  Monk  searched  yet  in  the  aand 
after  Uie  lost  fugitives  which  might  yet  probably 
keep  themselves  concealed,  and  began  to  growl  like 
an  untamed  beast  which  lowers  its  head  and  tears 
up  the  ground  with  its  forefeet.  Then  flew  like 
lightning  a  thought  through  the  Carpenter's  brain; 
and  as  the  thunder  follows  the  flash,  so  foUoved 
the  deed  on  the  thought.  He  snatched  bis  axe 
out  of  his  belt,  made  a  step  backwards,  grasped 
firmly  the  shaft,  laid  the  haxnmer  end  on  his  back, 
and  made  the  edge,  with  a  rushing  sweep,  bury  it- 
self in  the  hard  skull  of  the  rapacious  Monk. 

«  Oh,  Santo !— Diavolo ! "  bellowed  the  Monk, 
wheeled  round,  and  fell  extended  on  the  earth.  A 
cloud  of  dust  whirled  up  around  him,  as  if  the 
foul  fiend  whom  he  had  invoked,  had  come  him- 
self, encircled  by  his  tartarean  nimbus,  to  cany  off 
with  his  own  hands  the  soul  of  the  villain.  And 
now  all  was  still. 

But  in  poor  Giuseppe's  heart  was  no  peace,  but 
a  storm.    He  stood  some  moments  motionless  as  a 
statue,  with  staring  eyes,  watching  whether  the 
felled  Monk  would  not  give  some  token  of  life. 
Remorse  seized  him  fast  by  his  heart ;  he  prayed 
God  to  spare  him  the  name  of  a  murderer  ;  teais 
dimmed  his  eyes,  he  let  fall  the  axe,  and  be 
thought  no  more  of  the  lost  and  now  recovered 
treasure.    His  only  hope  at  this  moment  was  to 
discover  a  breath,  the  slightest  motion,  which 
might  testify  that  the  foe  was  put  out  of  condition 
again  to  injure  him,  but  nevertheless  lived.    In 
vain ! — ^no  sound,  no  glimpse  of  motion,  or  life ! 
The  Monk  lay  as  if  petrified,  beside  the  fiital  sum 
of  money,  wUch  was  no  longer  found  in  his  hands, 
but  again  was  scattered  on  the  road.     His&re, 
turned  towards  heaven,  was  lit  up  by  the  moon, 
and  its  deathly  paleness  showed  so  wild  in  contrast 
with  the  black  beard  and  purple  stream  of  bloud 
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which  streamed  across  his  brow,  and  covered  the 
left  eye. 

Such  a  spectacle  as  this  Giuseppe  conld  not  long 
endure.  The  enemy  lay,  indeed,  on  the  battle- 
field ;  bat  still,  in  his  overtlirow  and  his  blood,  he 
looked,  with  his  threatening  mien,  as  if  he  conld 
cry  yictory ;  and  the  conqueror,  when  he  had 
snatched  up  a  part  of  the  piastres,  fled  at  full 
speed,  terrified  at  his  prostrate  antagonist,  and  at 
bis  own  victory.  A  confused  feeling  of  anguish 
and  remorse,  mingled  with  a  spark  of  pleasure 
orer  the  address  with  which  he  had  freed  himself 
from  robbery,  and  perhaps  from  death  :  the  fear 
of  being  overtaken  and  arrested  as  a  murderer,  and 
highwayman  ;  all  this  put  wings  to  his  feet. 
Without  reflecting  whither  it  led,  he  took  the  road 
to  Naples,  and  he  sprung  onward  like  a  madman. 
Around  him  he  saw  nothing  but  avengers,  clad 
like  the  Capuchin  Monk,  in  brown  fluttering 
cloaks,  and  with  bloody  heads,  who  cried,  "  Ven- 
geance, vengeance ! "  and  with  their  long  ropes, 
and  their  crucifixes  in  their  hands,  lashed  him 
forward,  forward,  downwards  to  the  bottomless 
pit.  The  evening  wind  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"  Whither  fliest  thou,  murderer  ?  "  The  stars  hid 
themselves,  and  were  ashamed  ;  but  the  moon 
smiled  full  in  his  face,  cold  and  scornfully,  as  a 
denouncer.  Presently  there  mingled  itself  with  his 
fantastic  imagination,  an  actual  sound  as  of  horses 
in  trot.  Trap,  trap,  trap,  heard  he  distinctly  and 
continually  nearer :  trap,  trap,  trap ;  but  he  knew 
not  whether  it  was  before  or  behind  him.  He 
soon  heard,  too,  men's  voices.  He  drove  on  in 
distraction ;  but  behold  !  towards  him  came  four 
mounted  gens-d'armes,  bravely  trotting  in  the 
moonlight,  which  mirrored  itself  in  the  bright 
barrels  of  their  muskets.  They  rode  two  and  two 
on  each  side  of  the  way  ;  and  the  Carpenter,  who 
was  in  full  speed,  took  the  middle  of  the  road,  in 
order  to  dash  through.  Already  had  he  posted 
past  some  paces,  when  the  Brigadier,  or  leader  of 
the  little  troop,  hearing  how  the  Carpenter's  heart 
thumped,  or  seeing  the  runner's  pale  and  be- 
wildered aspect,  was  roused  to  attention,  and 
hastily  wheeling  round  his  horse,  shouted  with  a 
thundering  voice,  "Halt!" 

The  Carpenter  sprang  on. 

"  Halt !  or  I  will  send  a  ball  into  your  leg  to 
stop  you.'* 

Then  comprehended  Giuseppe  his  meaning.  The 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  his  body  stopped  in- 
stantly; but  his  legs,  which  were  in  full  play, 
would  make  another  spring,  but  remained  in  the 
air;  and  the  Carpenter  fell  on  his  back  in  the 
road,  but  uncertain  whether  he  had  not  already  a 
bullet  in  his  legs  or  his  loins. 

Probably  he  would  not  so  quickly  have  got  up 
again,  had  not  the  ringing  laughter  of  the  troop, 
and  the  renewed  address  of  the  Brigadier,  brought 
him  to  hia  senses.  "  Corpo  di  Bacco !  wilt  thou 
make  haste  ?  Come  hither,  that  I  may  look  in  thy 
face." 

And  Giuseppe,  spite  of  the  trembling  which 
shook  his  whole  body,  raised  himself,  wafted  his 
hat  fanningly  in  his  hand,  and  bent  it  into  mani- 
fold shapes,  while  he  approached  the  night  cavalry. 


"Who  art  thou?  What  is  thy  name?  Where 
dost  thou  come  from?  Where  art  thou  going?" 
This  crowd  of  questions  stormed  so  upon  his  ears 
and  his  senses,  that  he  was  able  to  answer  none  of 
them.  But  the  man  s  pale  visage,  and  confused 
behaviour,  spoke  in  his  stead,  and  convinced  the 
gens-d'armes  that  the  fellow's  conscience  was  not 
altogether  clear,  and  that  they  had  probably  before 
them  a  criminal. 

"Confess  thy  crimes!"  thundered  the  Briga- 
dier. "  Thou  hast  robbed  or  murdered  a  little, — 
which,  confess,  or  I  kill  thee  unheard." 

"  Oh,  Santa  Maria !  I  have  not  robbed,— I  have 
not  mup — ^mur — ."  He  could  say  no  more  :  the 
thought  of  the  Monk,  who  lay  in  his  blood  only 
some  hundred  paces  thence,  made  him  dumb. 

"Oho,  scamp!"  cried  the  Brigadier,  "robbed 
hast  thou,  and  murdered  hast  thou  too.  Dost  thou 
think  that  I  cannot  read  in  thy  face  the  whole 
protocol  of  thy  nocturnal  viUany?  Forward! 
Bind  him,  comrades.  Two  of  you  conduct  him  to 
Naples ;  with  the  third  I  will  ride  some  distance 
farther  on  the  way,  and  hunt  up  his  worthy  asso- 
ciates. Fabio,  bind  him  fast.  There  are  yet 
cages  enough  in  the  Tribune  for  such  cuckoos. 
Fabio,  Michele  ;  to  the  right  about ;  march ! 

This  was  more  than  the  poor  Giuseppe  could 
support.  Clearly  and  certainly  he  now  saw  that 
there  was  no  escape.  £very  time  that  he  had 
passed  the  great  Tribune,  witi  its  grated  windows, 
and  dungeon  vaults,  he  had  felt  a  horror  of  it. 
The  very  idea  of  becoming  one  of  its  inhabitants 
was  a  foretaste  of  all  the  torments  of  hell.  The 
certainty  of  detection ;  for  the  Monk  would,  of 
course,  be  found  by  the  Brigadier  on  the  road  ; 
the  conviction  that  he  in  any  case  was  lost ;  and 
the  hope  of  gaining  by  a  voluntary  confession  of 
his  compelled  offence,  if  not  freedom  and  pardon, 
at  least  a  claim  on  milder  treatment,  and  a  miti- 
gated punishment,  gave  him  courage  to  speak. 

"  Signori,"  said  he,  "  I  am  no  thief  or  mur- 
derer. Heaven  preserve  me  from  all  evil  as  I 
have  kept  myself  from  the  person  and  property  of 
my  fellows.  I  come  now  from  Pomigllano,  where 
I  earned  a  little  silver.  I  am  no  robber,  but  the 
poor  Carpenter,  Giuseppe  Connetta  of  Naples  ;  but 
robbed  and  plundered  have  I  myself  been,  as  God 
shall  have  mercy  upon  me,  by  a  devil  in  a  monk's 
cloak,  who  fell  on  me  on  the  king's  highway.  He 
menaced  me, — ^ugh !  with  a  great,  great  knife,  and 
would  have  all — all  my  money,  or  my  life.  The 
knife  was  above  me,  my  money  in  his  fist,  and  he 
had  certainly  in  conclusion  stuck  the  long  dagger 
into  my  bosom,  if,  with  my  short  axe,  I  had  not 
felled  him  to  the  earth.  There  he  probably  yet 
lies  in  his  blood.  Tes,  he  has  brought  on  himself  his 
death  by  his  own  wickedness,  and  yet  he  makes  a 
murderer  of  me,  in  case  he  do  not  yet  live,  which 
God  grant ;  and  if  I  should  never  again  see  the 
light  of  the  sun,  may  Heaven's  Creator,  and 
Holy  One,  save  my  soul,  and  protect  my  weeping 
wife,  and  my  little  child.  I  am  innocent, — inno- 
cent. Santa  Maria,  here  is  a  little  blood  on  my 
hand,  and  yet  I  am  no  murderer." 

"Hum  !*my  boy,  thou  preachest  more  befit- 
ting a  Monk  than  a  Monk's  murderer.    March, 
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comrades.  Do  thou  accompany  ub  to  the  place, 
Giuseppe.  We  must  see  how  the  Monk  looks. 
The  judge  must  decide  thy  business ;  and  if  the 

Monk  be  dead,  then ^Well,  well,  we  must  all  die 

once.    Forward.    March ! " 

The  soldiers  now  rode  gently  onwards ;  and 
Giuseppe  kept  pace  with  them  along  the  road,  im> 
patient  to  reach  the  fatal  spot,  in  the  hope  that 
the  fluug-down  axe,  the  money,  the  Monk's  dagger, 
ay,  the  prostrate  foe  himself,  should  testify  to  the 
truth  of  his  statement.  A  few  moments  were 
sufficient  to  bring  them  to  the  spot ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  stood  by  the  Monk's  corpse,  Giuseppe  was 
eager  to  point  the  attention  of  the  gens-d'armes  to 
the  drawn  knife  which  yet  was  finnly  grasped  in 
the  closed  right  hand  of  the  slain  man.  The  Monk 
lay  bloody  and  pale,  in  the  same  outstretched  pos- 
ture.   He  had  not  moved  a  limb. 

The  nocturnal  servants  of  justice  dismounted 
from  their  horses^  and  assembled  round  the  dead 
Capuchin  brother.  They  felt  at  him  ;  they  lifted 
up  his  head,  of  which  one  eye  was  open,  but  fixed 
and  glassy,  while  the  other  was  fiUed  with  clotted 
blood.  The  hand  was  cold,  the  forehead  ice-cold, 
the  body  rigid. 

"Dead,  — stone  dead,*— muttered  the  Briga- 
dier, as  he  cast  a  dubious  look  at  Giuseppe,  who 
stood  still,  with  sunken  head,  and  clasped  hands, 
speechlessly  contemplating  his  enemy,  in  whom  he 
now  saw  only  the  spiritual  martjrr,  not  the  justly 
executed  thief.  All  his  wrath  had  evaporated ; 
his  violent  emotion  had  resolved  itself  into  regret, 
and  a  silent  deep  remorse.  As  the  Brigadier  uttered 
the  gloomy  word  dead,  he  felt  his  very  vitals 
quiver.  All  hope  was  over  ;  and  Giuseppe  wept, 
not  80  much  over  his  own  fate,  as  over  the  indi- 
gence and  the  inconsolable  sorrow  which  awaited 
his  innocent  family, 

"  Oh,  poltroon,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  soldiers ; 
**  what,  weep  again.  Poltronissimo  ;  weep  in  hell ! 
Thou  hast  killed  the  Monk  dead,  and  for  this  thou 
wilt  speedily  pay  the  score.  Life  for  life,  and  that 
promptly.  Thank  God  that  thou  art  a  Neapolitan, 
Giuseppe !  In  Naples  life  is  all  of  the  same  value. 
Thou  wilt  at  least  be  honourably  beheaded.  Wert 
thou  a  Roman,  my  boy,  and  hadst  killed  a  monk, 
they  would  have  knocked  thee  on  the  head  like  a 
fed  ox,  with  a  club,  and  then  stuck  thee  with  a 
knife.  Thank  God  that  thou  wilt  die  like  a  man, 
Giuseppe !     Coraggio,  coraggio." 

But  this  consolation  was  of  the  kind  which  does 
not  console.  It  was  laying  a  blister  on  a  cancerous 
ulcer.  Giuseppe  felt  no  relief  from  the  trooper's 
coarse  good  intention.  A  deep  sigh,  a  shake  of  the 
head,  and  some  vehement  exclamations  of  horror, 
were  all  the  fruit  of  this  consolement ;  and  had 
the  offerer  of  it  been  able  to  see  into  the  heart  of  the 
poor  Giuseppe,  he  would  have  imposed  on  himself 
as  punishment  a  voluntary  penance. 

In  the  meantime  the  Brigadier  had  resolved  to 
make  a  little  closer  examination  of  the  dead  Capu- 
chin, and  his  articles  of  clothing.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  another  he  raised  the  great  corpse  to  a 
sitting  position,  with  the  face  turned  to  the  moon, 
and  in  the  clear  light  began  a  thorough  ransack- 
ing.    But  scarcely  had  he  taken  a  more  particular 


view  of  the  Monk's  strong  features,  wfaeie  tke  fiie 
of  a  savage  character  was  not  yet  extinguisbd, 
and  whose  unchanged  impx^stton  seemed  to  bid  de- 
fiance even  to  the  power  of  death,  when  be  ton 
violently  open  the  thick  cloak,  felt  within  it  wall 
his  hand,  and  thereupon  turning  himself  roimd, 
exclaimed,  as  he  let  the  body  fall, — *^  By  theblocd 
of  St.  Januarius,  Carpenter,  never  in  sll  thy  da)*s 
didst  thou  do  such  a  brave  piece  of  chopping,  u 
when  this  evening  thou  hewed  through  the  skull 
of  this  Monk.  H I  am  not  struck  with  blindneas^ 
this  Monk  is  no  other  than  the  notorious  aod  out- 
lawed bandit  chief,  Ubaldo  Pirotti !  Comrades,  Wk 
at  him.  It  is  the  very  image  of  him,  the  kotTc 
The  same  nose,  the  same  forehead,  mouth  and  hair, 
which  he  had  that  day  in  August,  when  he  sate 
upon  the  difi;  on  the  other  side  of  Gaserta,  and  ve 
fired  on  him,  but  not  a  ball  would  take  effect,  and 
we  then  chased  him  as  the  hounds  chaae  a  sta^ 
till  he  vanished  in  the  mountains  like  a  smoke. 
And  this  sash  round  his  waist  with  the  pistols.  0 
thou  hardened  scoundrel,  how  hast  thou  in  a 
month's  time  got  a  beard  so  bushy  as  thisi  He 
seized  the  beard  and  pulled, — ^the  beard  left  the 
chin,  and  remained  in  the  Brigadier's  hand.  Two 
thick  mustaches  remained  alone,  stretching  aooei 
under  his  nose,  and  a  crisp,  dark  bordering  of 
beard  shaded  the  chin,  and  enclosed  the  pale  cheeks 
like  a  garland. 

*^  Aha,  bravo,  bravissimo.  Signer  Ginseppe,"  fx- 
claimed  now  with  one  voice  the  surroundingtroopen, 
took  the  dreaming  Giuseppe  in  their  arms  and  kd 
him  forward  to  convince  both  him  and  themsdres 
of  the  Brigadier  s  words.  They  at  once  recognited 
the  lawless  Ubaldo ;  but  it  was  some  time  befoR 
Giuseppe  could  rightly  comprehend  hb  good  for- 
tune. The  revulsion  in  his  fate  was  all  too  rapti. 
He  stood  like  a  maniac,  and  stared  now  on  the 
corpse,  and  now  on  the  Brigadier,  and  could  not 
bring  forth  a  word.  **  Dost  thou  see  that  the 
beard  has  come  off  ?  Dost  thou  understand  what 
a  glorious  chop  thou  hast  made  ?  '*  said  the  Bri- 
gadier. "  The  beard  is  false,  the  doak  is  a  cheat, 
and  the  Monk  is  a  knave.  This  Ubaldo,  the 
wretch  of  all  wretches,  who  took  human  life  as  a 
petty  thief  steals  hens,  and  who  for  fifteen  montb 
has  been  to  the  country  in  general,  and  to  as  in 
particular,  a  basilisk  and  a  leech, — ^him  hast  thoo 
struck  dead,  and  art  nothing  more  than  a  poor 
Carpenter.  Thou  hast  done  a  great  deed.  The 
Monk  is  no  monk,  if  he  be  not  at  this  momeDt 
appointed  by  Beelzebub  father-confessor  to  the 
black  pit." 

Then  fell  the  scales  from  Giuseppe's  eye& 
With  a  deep  sigh  he  puffed  out  all  the  pain  which 
burned  in  his  bosom,  into  which,  in  its  phce,  all 
the  sensations  of  joy  and  happiness  mshed  in 
silent  triumph.  He  raised  his  grateful  eyes  io 
heaven  and  prayed ;  but  from  Madonna  and  the 
saints  his  thoughts  flew  free  and  rejoicing  to  the 
beloved  Marianna,  and  the  child,  and  dwelt  in  their 
presence  a  long,  long  moment  of  inexpiesiblc 
transport. 

In  the  meantime  the  false  Monk  was  searcbfd 
both  within  and  without.  The  Capnchm  mantle 
was  stripped  off,  turned,  and  shook  j  but  the  win 
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was  found  nothing  but  some  small  cattle  which 
had  grazed  there  when  the  true  Capuchin  had  car- 
ried it  on  his  shoulders.  In  the  girdle,  on  the 
contrary,  was  disoovered,  besides  the  brace  of  pis- 
tols, one  of  which  was  well  loaded,  near  two  hun- 
dred golden  Napoleons,  row  after  row  sewed  into 
the  belt.  Three  gold  watches  were  found  in  the 
deep  waistcoat  pockets,  with  a  note-book,  out  of 
which  many  leaves  were  torn  ;  finally  the  Briga- 
dier came  upon  a  small  ivory  whistle  in  one  of  the 
pockets,  in  the  form  of  a  transpieced  pulley,  and 
resembling  the  whistles  which  Punchinello  uses 
in  the  folks'  theatre  at  Naples,  only  somewhat 
larger. 

Giuseppe  now  collected  carefully  all  the  money 
which  he  had  before  in  his  turn  left  lying  on  the 
road.  It  belonged  to  him  now  by  double  right : 
he  had  earned  it  a  second  time  with  Ids  axe  ;  but 
the  Brigadier,  who  had  finished  his  researches, 
announced  what  he  had  found,  adding,  that  all  the 
property  discovered  must  be  laid  before  the  magis- 
trate, who  would  decide  to  whom  it  should  be 
awarded.  "  For  my  part,  Giuseppe,  I  desire  of  the 
whole  plunder  nothing  but  this  whistle,"  said  the 
Brigadier.  **  This  little  whistle  only  is  all  that  I 
take  out  of  the  whole  lot  and  booty." 

All  gathered  round  the  Brigadier  to  see  the 
whistle,  and  to  inquire  what  he  meant  actually  to 
effect  with  it ;  or  why  he  set  such  a  value  upon  it. 

"'St, 'st,  comrades !  "  said  the  Brigadier,  with  a 
lively  but  low  voice.  "  See  that  your  pieces  are 
chaiged — afresh  priming  in  your  pans— quick  and 
silent  The  business  of  the  night  is  not  yet 
finished.  The  Carpenter  has  done  a  deed  that  we 
must  applaud  and  envy,  but  we  have  yet  done 
nothing.  If  my  plan  succeeds,  then  we  continue 
what  Giuseppe  has  begun.    Are  you  ready,  eh  V* 

And  while  the  Brigadier  spoke,  the  arms  were 
in  order.  "  Bravo,  then,"  continued  he ;  "  so,  now, 
wrap  the  corpse  in  the  cloak  again,  and  set  it  here 
against  this  stone  ;  do  you  comprehend  ?  Behind 
yon  bush  I  shall  take  my  stand  with  the  whistle, 
which  shall  lure  the  birds  into  the  net.  Fabio, 
lead  thou  the  horses  out  of  the  hollow  way,  and 
bind  them  to  the  gate  that  thou  seest  beyond  thee ; 
and  there  wait  silently  and  circumspectly,  with  the 
finger  on  the  trigger :  dost  understand  ?  Thou, 
Michele,  conceal  thyself  behind  the  vines,  and 
take  Giuseppe  with  thee ;  silent  as  mice.  Avete 
capito  ?    Do  you  take  me  V 

All  that  the  Brigadier  ordered  was  executed  in 
a  moment.  Giuseppe  alone  made  at  first  some 
objections.  He  had  much  rather  in  all  quietness 
betake  himself  to  Naples,  without  making  the 
smallest  claim  to  the  honour  of  the  whole  affair, 
and  without  much  taste  for  a  new  adventure,  the 
upshot  of  which  might  prove  dangerous  to  him  and 
his  piastres ;  but  Michele,  without  further  cere- 
mony, took  him  by  the  arm,  put  the  victorious  axe 
into  his  hand,  and  led  him  to  his  appointed  place. 
The  others  took  their  posts ;  the  Brigadier  set 
himself  on  the  watch  behind  luxuriant  bushes,  and 
began  at  once  to  sound  his  little  whistle.  This 
gave,  in  the  still  night,  now  the  grasshopper's  mo- 
notonous shrill  sound,  now  the  abrupt  note  of  a 
bird.     Thus  sang  the  Brigadier  long  and  well, 


listening  at  intervals  to  catch  some  answer ;  but 
on  the  road,  and  through  all  nature,  all  remained 
silent.  The  great  song  bird  began  already  to  get 
weary  of  his  new  employment,  but  blew  yet  out 
of  his  whistle  some  long  and  piercing  notes  ;  and 
lo !  there  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  way 
two  Capuchin  Monks,  silently  and  devoutly  steal- 
ing forward  from  amidst  the  olive  wood.  There- 
upon followed  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  sixth, 
aU  properly  bearded  and  wrapped  in  their  tucked- 
up  cloaks  ;  ay,  a  seventh  fellow  immediately 
joined  them.  They  whispered  and  answered  by 
signs,  and  again  listened  as  for  a  sound ;  but 
now  the  little  pipe  was  silent,  and  the  Brigadier, 
who  had  marked  well  from  the  bush  this  spiritual 
company,  laid  his  pistol  in  order.  The  seven 
knaves  now  separated,  as  it  seemed  in  order  to  seek 
their  chief.  One  of  them  blew  his  whistle,  and 
at  the  same  time  came  a  little  nearer;  he  now 
stood  before  the  worthy  leader,  who  sate  most 
calmly  leaning  against  the  great  stone. 

"  Oh,  Capitano !  here  we  are.  What's  in  the 
wind  r  muttered  the  ruffian.  But  the  Captain  sate 
motionless  as  a  statue ;  he  did  not  even  once  nod. 
The  newly-arrived  rogue  sprang  to  him,  looked  him 
in  the  face,  which  was  pale  as  death  and  bloody. 

''Oh,  Diavolo  benedetto !"  exclaimed  he  with  a 
horrible  voice.  "  Hither,  hither,  Ubaldo  is  bloody  ; 
Ubaldo  is  dead  I  *'  But  now  it  lightened  from 
the  thicket ;  bang  went  the  pistol,  and  the  Briga- 
dier's ball  went  through  the  shouter's  heart.  The 
other  six  robbers  rushed  forward;  but  at  the  same 
moment  out  sprung  the  gens-d'armes  with  their 
cocked  fire-arms,  and  Giuseppe  with  his  axe.  The 
Brigadier  let  fall  his  discharged  pistol,  seized  his 
carbine,  and  levelled  it  at  one  of  the  thieves,  who 
was  vainly  attempting  to  carry  oflFUbaldo's  corpse. 
Deeply  wounded,  he  nevertheless  rushed  on  the 
Brigadier  with  his  drawn  sabre ;  but  the  stroke  fell 
on  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  and  the  Brigadier  struck 
his  assailant  so  vigoroudy  on  his  head  that  he  fell 
to  the  earth.  Giuseppe  swung  valiantly  his  axe 
in  the  air,  and  had  already  knocked  down  a  rob- 
ber, who  never  more  arose,  when  he  was  seized 
fast  round  the  waist  by  another,  whose  hairy  mus- 
cular arm  aimed  a  dagger  at  his  side,  when  he 
was  disabled  by  Michde's  bayonet.  He  fell  at 
Giuseppe's  feet ;  but  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
twining  himself  like  a  boa-constrictor  about  both 
his  legs,  he  bit  deep  into  the  right  one  with  his 
teeth,  and  thus  died.  Giuseppe  fell  also  to  the 
earth,  groaning  with  the  pain  which  he  endured 
from  the  Monk's  bite.  Fabio  brought  one  of  the 
banditti  captive,  and  the  remaining  two  had 
already,  after  a  short  and  feeble  resistance,  sur- 
rendered with  their  weapons  to  Renzo. 

The  robber  whom  the  Brigadier  had  felled  to 
the  earth  with  the  butt-end  of  his  carbine,  now 
raised  himself,  staggered  a  few  steps  forward, 
glared  with  gloomy  look  around  him,  saw  the  vic- 
tory of  the  foe,  and  with  a  scornful  leer  drew  a 
dagger  from  his  girdle.  With  a  deep  bass  voice, 
which  did  not  tremble  in  the  least,  he  flung  out  a 
curse  on  the  lucky  conquerors,  uttered  a  cold 
''  adio,  adio,"  to  his  comrades,  stabbed  himself  to 
the  heart,  and  fell  headlong  dead  to  the  earth. 
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Gioseppe  had  in  the  meantime  released  himself, 
from  his  foe,  obstinate  even  in  death.  The  wound 
which  he  had  received  in  the  leg  was  not  of  serious 
consequence.  Fabio's  prisoner  was  pinioned,  and 
the  Brigadier  commanded  the  robbers  whom  Renso 
had  disarmed,  to  deliver  up  every  thing  which 
they  carried  under  their  cloaks.  This  being  laid 
with  the  money  which  was  found  on  the  dead  rob- 
bers, the  whole  sum  did  not  amount  to  much  more 
than  twenty  piastres,  exclusive  of  the  handsome 
treasury  of  gold  which  was  discovered  in  the 
leader  s  girdle.  The  slain  were  left  for  the  pre- 
sent on  the  road ;  the  horses  were  brought  for- 
ward, and  the  gens-d'armes  mounted.  Giuseppe 
mounted  behind  Michele,  whose  steed  carried  the 
two  with  ease  ;  and  thus,  with  the  Brigadier  at  the 
head,  Fabio  leading  his  prisoner  by  the  Capuchin- 
rope,  and  the  two  others  marching  well  bound  and 
watched  between  Renzo  and  Michele,  thus  march- 
ed forward  the  troop  in  solemn  silence,  broken 
only  at  times  by  the  sighs  and  murmurs  of  the 
prisoners.  The  youngest  of  these  confessed  freely 
that  he  was  a  runaway  convent  tailor,  who  never 
plundered  nor  murdered,  but  had  been  compelled 
by  Ubaldo,  whom  he  one  day  encountered  in  the 
mountains,  for  the  use  of  the  bandit  troop,  partly 
to  steal  out  of  the  convent,  and  partly  to  prepare 
the  serviceable  Capuchin  costume.  The  tailor 
seemed  much  cast  down  and  repentant. 

It  was  about  sunrise  as  the  picturesque  proces- 
sion entered  the  Capuan  gate,  and  followed  by 
some  curious  and  hurraing  spectators,  marched 
safely  into  Naples.  The  Brigadier  at  the  head  bore 
Ubaldo's  mantle  on  his  carbine,  and  the  important 


girdle  in  his  hand.  Giuseppe  carried  his  rictorious 
axe,  still  dyed  with  the  robbers*  blood.  The 
pinioned  robber-monk  went  surlily  on ;  the  others, 
more  silent  and  humble,  looked  not  up,  but  kissed 
from  time  to  time  the  little  crucifix  which  hting 
on  the  cord  at  their  waists.  The  prisonen  v«r 
delivered  up  at  the  Tribune ;  but  Giuaeppe  vt$ 
conducted  by  Michele  to  his  dwelling  in  the  Via 
dell'  Infrascata,  where  he  was  received  with 
amazement  and  joy  by  the  good  Marianni,  and 
where  his  child  hung  the  whole  day  at  his  kim, 
to  hear  with  open  mouth  and  deep  devotion  the 
whole  wonderful  story  related,  and  burning  with 
desire  to  see  Ubaldo's  girdle  and  the  bright  gold 
pieces. 

The  l^gal  inquiry  was  terminated  by  the  votst 
of  the  robbers  being  doomed  to  the  gaUeys  for  lift: 
the  second  to  the  same  punishment  for  a  year;  bol 
the  convent  tailor,  as  having  been  inveigled,  was 
dealt  more  gently  with,  and  after  some  time  set  at 
liberty.  The  gens-d'armes  received  each  s  pwpeT 
reward ;  and  to  Giuseppe  was  adjudged  the  two 
hundred  Napoleons,  together  with  the  girdle  into 
which  they  had  been  stitched,  after  repeated  p»- 
clamation  had  been  made  for  any  one  to  come  fo^ 
ward  who  could  substantiate  his  claim  to  them. 
In  Naples  there  was  a  general  rejoicing  oter  the 
death  of  the  dreaded  Ubaldo.  The  Carpenter  itill 
lives,  respected  and  beloved  amid  his  family  and 
connexions,  in  flourishing  circumstances ;  and  in 
the  Molo,  in  the  Chiaja,  and  other  squares  and 
streets,  is  yet  related  and  sung  the  exploit  of  the 
brave  and  fortunate  Miester  Giuseppe  Coshti. 


QUAKER  MISSION  TO  THE  MAURITIUS  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA.* 


Those  who,  like  us,  found  instruction  and  re- 
freshment in  following  Mr.  Backhouse  and  his 
fellow  labourer  on  iheir  Missionary  Rambles 
through  the  Australian  Colonies,t  will,  we  are  per- 
suaded, be  as  much  gratified  in  accompanying 
them  in  their  farther  pilgrimage.  Before  return* 
ing  to  Europe,  after  their  visit  to  Australia,  Mr. 
Backhouse  and  his  friend,  Mr.  George  Washing- 
ton Walker,  went  to  the  Mauritius,  whence,  after 
a  brief  stay,  they  embarked  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  made  a  rather  extensive  tour  among  the 
missionary  stations  and  Christianized  spots  of  South 
Africa.  Mr.  Backhouse  is  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  one  who  surveys  and  reports  upon  the  labours 
of  others,  than  as  himself  a  regular  labourer  in  the 
missionary  field,  though  he  never  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  out  a  word  in  season  wherever 
his  lot  may  be  cast.  Whatever  Friends  may  be 
at  home,  abroad  they  are  of  a  truly  catholic  spirit. 
Moravians,  Methodists,  Scots,  Germans,  Caffres, 
Hottentots,  wherever  the  Quaker  apostles  met  with 
a  sincere  Chrbtian,  he  was  hailed  as  a  brother  in 
the  bonds  of  the  Gospel. 

•  A  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Mauritius  and  South 
Africa.  Bt  Jam«i  Backhouse.  Illustrated  by  Maps,  Etch- 
inn,  and  Wood-outs.  8vo,  pp.  720.  London :  Hanailion, 
Aoains,  &  Co. 

t  See  7VwV'#  Magazine  for  April  1843, 


As  a  work  of  travel,  this  volume  is  lessintersi- 
ing  than  the  account  of  Mr.  Backhouse's  risits  to 
the  new  settlements  and  emigrant  groups  of  An»- 
tralia.  Of  the  circumstances  of  the  few  Engl'us 
and  Scottish  settlers  whom  he  saw  at  Glen  Lpdoi, 
Glen  Avon,  and  other  places  in  South  Afriea. 
he  ;ha8  told  less  than  we  would  like  to  heir  r^ 
garding  this  interesting  class  of  our  countirmfli. 
But  perhaps  there  might  not  be  much  to  t^ 
respecting  their  social  condition  ;  and  Mr.  Back- 
house's inquiries  were  confined  to  sabjecti  rf 
graver  import.  The  same  quiet  enthunasm  fcf 
Nature,  and  particularly  for  botany  and  ornitho- 
logy, which  we  noted  in  his  former  volnro*.  s 
strikingly  apparent  in  the  new  one ;  and  Afiw 
afibrds  a  much  richer  field  to  the  naturalist  thtn 
Australia.  Mr.  Backhouse  excels  asaland«c^ 
painter.  In  the  Mauritius,  as  in  Austndis,  ^ 
generally  adopted  the  primitive  mode  of  using  hu 
own  legs  in  his  excursions  about  the  island.  Tbf 
landscape  sketched  below  is,  we  think,  very  pRt^ 
and  engaging.  The  season  is  the  middle  of  Apnl 
1838. 

13«A.— Yesterday,  we  again  came  te  Roc  en  Rw,  Mi- 
pou,  where,  to-day,  a  considerable  oongRfation  »«■• 
bled,  to  whom  the  objeets  of  the  ooainf  sod  deiui  <» 
Chriat  were  largely  Bet  forth,  in  connexion  with  the  dJfr 
ference  between  the  superstitious  appropristioa  of  tws/ 
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according  to  the  traditiona  of  men,  and  tho  spiritnal 
application  of  them  to  the  soal,  by  the  power  of  God. 
The  people  were  Tery  attentiye,  and  a  precious  sense  of 
the  diyine  presence  prevailed  at  seasons.  In  the  after- 
noon, I  walked  to  Grande  Bale,  with  G.  Clark  and  a 
young  coloured  Creole,  who  was  learning  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  system  of  instruoUon,  with  a  view 
to  become  a  teacher.  We  went  along  the  coast,  which 
made  the  distance  about  nine  miles,  though  perhaps  not 
more  than  six  by  the  nearest  way.  The  land  of  the 
coast  is  either  covered  with  grassy  turf,  or  with  copses 
of  various  shrubs.  Here  and  there,  cocoa-nut  and  date- 
palms  are  scattered,  chiefly  near  little  groups  of  the 
dwellings  of  fishermen.  Little  tranquil  inlets,  covered 
by  the  sea  at  high  water,  are  numerous  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  they  are  margined  with  mangroves  of  about  ten 
feet  high,  having  handsome,  elliptical,  laurel-like  foli- 
age. Large  bushes  of  affzygivm  janU>olana]grow  a  little 
further  from  the  beach  ;  they  produce  the  fruit  called 
jamlongue,  which  is  the  size  of  a  small  plum,  but  more 
cylindrical,  and  is  sweet,  but  astringent.  Some  of  the 
poorer  people  on  the  coast  collect  the  prostrate  stems  of 
bcUatoB  martltma,  a  plant  of  the  convolvulus  tribe,  which 
extend  many  yards  along  the  sandy  ground,  and  bind 
them  in  long,  loose,  thick  bundles.  These  they  cast 
into  the  sea,  and  drag  to  the  shore,  bringing  with  them 
small  fishes.  We  passed  some  blacks  nmking  large 
torches  of  numerous  splinters  of  a  kind  of  wood  that  is 
inflammable  when  green,  which  they  use  to  attract  the 
fi&h  at  night.  These  torches  are  about  three  feet  long, 
and  a  foot  in  diameter  at  the  wider  end  ;  they  are 
bound  together  by  means  of  withes  of  the  jasmin-du- 
pays, /(Mmi»«m  mauritianum^  the  shoots  of  which  are  so 
long  that  one  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  make  a  little 
basket,  as  we  were  assured  by  a  man  of  colour,  who  was 
making  a  basket  from  them. 

The  state  of  society  in  the  Mauritius  preyious 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  is  represented  as  ex- 
ceedingly depraved  and  Ucentious.  By  the  time 
of  Mr.  Backhouse's  visit,  symptoms  of  improvement 
were  apparent.  The  whites  were  showing  a  better 
example,  and  marriage  ties  had  begun  to  be  known 
and  respected  among  the  black  population. 

The  following  passage,  which  occurs  in  the 
Journal  shortly  after  Mr,  Backhouse  had  reached 
Cape  Town,  will  be  perused  with  deep  interest  from 
tiie  aflPecting  reminiscences  it  awakens,  and  the 
weight  which  belongs  to  the  author's  opinions  on  the 
question  of  war,  or  the  right  of  the  strongest : — 

In  the  evening,  we  attended  a  monthly  missionary 
meeting,  in  the  Union  Chapel,  at  which  John  Williams, 
of  the  South  Sea  Mission,  was  present,  the  Camden  mis- 
Bionary  ship  having  put  into  Simon's  Bay  yesterday. 
John  Williams  gave  some  interesting  information  re- 
speoiing  the  mission,  and  his  visit  to  England  :  he  spoke 
very  modestly  of  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  in  the 
South  Seas  ;  and,  in  alluding  to  the  good  that  had  been 
effected  among  the  islanders  by  the  introduction  of  the 
gospel  among  them,  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  destruction 
of  idolatry  and  infanticide,  and  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  people  ;  he  also  brought  forward  some  cases, 
showing  that  a  spiritual  change  had  been  wrought ;  and 
noticed  the  important  fact,  that  multitudes,  who  a  few 
years  ago  were  in  utter  ignorance,  could  now  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  with  facility,  and  could  write  intelli- 
gent letters.  After  John  Williams  had  concluded,  I 
gave  the  company  some  information  respecting  the  for- 
lorn state  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  and  &e  injury 
done  them  under  the  influence  of  misapprehension  and 
prejudice.  Dr.  Philip  made  a  few  pertinent  comments 
on  what  had  been  expressed,  showing  that  the  erroneous 
idead  of  defective  capacity  in  the  Australians  and  Tas- 
manians,  and  the  alleged  difficulties  in  regard  to  their 
instruction  and  civilisation,  were  only  such  as  long 
existed  in  respect  to  the  Hottentots ;  that  these  had 
been  demonstrated  to  be  utterly  fallacious,  and  the  re» 
^ult  of  ignorance  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 


He  also  expressed  a  conviction  that  as  more  correct  in- 
formation was  now  diflUsed,  a  better  spirit  would  be 
stirred  up  toward  these  oppressed  people  ;  and  that  ere 
long  they  would  become  the  subjects  of  more  extended 
Christian  labours,  so  that  in  them  also  the  power  of 
divine  grace  would  be  shown. 

3(2. — We  dined  with  William  Henry  Harvey,  the  co- 
lonial treasurer,  and  walked  with  him  through  the  Kloof, 
between  Table  Mountain  and  the  Lion  Hill.  The  scenery 
is  very  grand.  The  tops  of  the  rugged  mountains  to  the 
north  and  east  were  covered  with  snow ;  but  notwith* 
standing  that  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  many  beauti- 
ful plants  and  shrubs  were  in  flower.  Not  flnding  a 
public  lodging-house  convenient,  we  oonoluded  to  re- 
move to  a  more  private  situation,  and  engaged  a  good 
sitting-room  and  two  bed-rooms  in  a  large  house,  built  in 
the  Dutch  style :  we  dined  with  the  family,  and  took  our 
other  meals  in  our  own  apartment.  For  this  we  paid 
four  and  sixpence  a-day  each. 

4tA. — We  breakfksted  with  several  of  the  missionaries 
from  on  board  the  Camden,  among  whom  a  oonversa- 
tion  arose  on  the  subject  of  war.  One  young  man 
pleaded  in  its  defence,  and  stated  that  he  Uiought  the 
civil  magistrate  was  bound  to  extend  protection  to 
those  who  looked  to  him  for  it,  against  the  aggression  of 
hostile  tribes.  This  specious  kind  of  reasoning  is  very 
common,  but  those  who  adopt  it  appear  to  forget  that 
^  peace  on  earth  "  is  one  of  the  clmracteriflties  of  the 
gospel ;  and  that  those  who  now  look  to  the  civil  magi- 
strates for  military  protection  are  persons  who  make 
themselves  **^  partakers  in  other  men's  sins,"  many  of 
them  occupying  the  territory  of  hostile  tribes,  without 
their  proper  consent.  The  aborigines  of  these  lands 
would  generally,  if  not  universally,  have  received  peace- 
ably small  parties  of  Christians  whose  oliject  in  going 
amongst  them  was  to  impart  to  them  the  knowledge  of 
the  gospel.  But  when  persons  professing  to  be  Cliris- 
tians  mix  themselves  vrith  parties  who  locate  themselves 
like  swarms  of  locusts  on  property  taken  forcibly  from 
the  aborigines  of  any  country,  they  forfeit  their  Chris- 
tian character ;  and,  in  seeking  protection  from  those 
who  hold  the  possession  of  such  territory,  not  by  peace, 
but  by  force  of  arms,  they  lean  upon  a  defence  which  is 
after  this  world,  and  not  after  Christ. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  Mr.  Backhouse's 
opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  famous  Constantia 
wine,  for  reasons  which  the  reader  will  perceive. 

We  visited  the  vineyards  of  Constantia,  at  one  of 
which  we  were  politely  invited  to  taste  of  the  wine  ; 
but  having  believed  it  our  duty  before  landing  from  the 
Mauritius,  to  adopt  the  practice  of  total  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  drinks,  we  declined,  and  were  pleasantly 
informed  by  a  son  of  the  proprietor,  that  we  were  not 
the  first  of  their  visiters  who  had  refused  to  taste.  The 
dwelling-house  at  Old  Constantia  is  a  large  mansion  in 
the  Dutch  style,  well  flimished.  The  skin  of  a  large  Leo- 
pard, Ftl\$  Leopardnty  shot  in  the  neighbourhood,  being 
well  Btufied,  is  placed  in  one  of  the  rooms.  These  ani- 
mals are  far  from  common,  but  occasionally  they  are 
met  with  about  the  foot  of  the  contiguous  mountains, 
where  they  prey  upon  baboons  and  smaller  animals, 
seldom  disturbing  the  neighbouring  flocks. 

Mr.  Backhouse's  journal  is  so  circumstantial 
and  minute — ^not  to  say  occasionally  tedious— in 
details,  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  follow  him  from 
day  to  day,  on  his  devious  route  among  the  settle- 
ments, and  into  the  wilderness.  The  following 
passage  will  have  interest,  from  the  account  which 
it  gives  of  an  institution  happily  no  longer  known 
in  any  part  of  Europe : — 

We  accompanied  the  district  surgeon  in  a  visit  to  a 
village  twenty-two  miles  from  Calednn,  called  Hemel 
en  Aarde,  Heawn  and  Earth,  devoted  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  use  of  lepers.  The  road  lies  across  a  rough 
range  of  sandstone  mountains,  one  of  the  highest  points 
of  which,  called  Babylon's  Tower,  may  be  3000  feet 
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aboTO  the  sea.  The  lower  hills  on  both  sides  of  this 
range  are  covered,  at  this  season,  with  green  herbage, 
and  decorated  with  Tarious  species  of  Erica,  ProUa,  and 
HdickrytuM,  The  flowers  of  one  species  of  ProUa  formed 
a  head  as  large  as  an  artichoke  ;  the  large  scales  that 
enclosed  them  were  of  a  beantifhl  pink  colour.  Here 
we  saw  several  Riet-boks,  Bedunea  EUotragn$ ;  this  ele- 
gant animal  is  of  the  antelope  tribe,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  fkllow-deer.  The  leper  institution  was,  at  this 
time,  superintended  by  an  elderly  couple  of  Moravians. 
It  is  not  far  item  the  sea,  and  the  cold  winds  are  trying 
to  the  patients,  who  are  chiefly  Hottentots,  and  unac- 
customed to  cleanliness  or  to  much  accommodation. 
The  disease  with  which  they  are  affected,  destroys  the 
fingers  and  toes,  which  drop  off  without  pain.  The 
patients  firequently  die  of  pulmonary  affections  ;  a  few 
of  them  are  old,  and  have  been  here  a  long  time,  but  on 
an  arerage  they  only  liye  four  years  alter  removal  to  this 
place.  This  siiKCcies  of  leprosy  is  not  considered  con- 
tagious, but  it  is  hereditaiy.  One  old  woman  held  up 
the  stumps  of  her  hands,  and  said  in^Dutch,  ^  It  is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  I  am  content*' 

Altogether,  the  place  presented  a  forlorn  aspect.  The 
buildings,  consisting  of  the  mission-house,  chapel,  hospi- 
tal, and  a  number  of  huts,  were  in  a  dilapidated  condi- 
tion ;  it  was  about  their  cleaning  time,  and  they  had 
not  been  whitewashed  for  nearly  a  year.  The  patients 
were  about  eighty  in  number.  Their  pious  pastor  com- 
pared his  allotment  to  being  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos  ;  and 
his  situation  appeared  to  require  much  exercise  of  fiuth 
and  patience.  We  were  present  at  the  .evening  devo- 
tions, when  the  patients  sung  a  Dutch  hymn.  I  after- 
wards addressed  them  through  the  medium  of  their 
pastor,  who,  after  6.  W.  Walker  had  prayed,  informed 
them  of  the  nature  of  his  petitions  on  their^behalf. 

UpOf  the  few  incidental  glimpses  of  European 
settleiB  which  we  obtain,  the  following,  brief 
though  it  be,  is  among  the  most  satisfactory : — 

One  of  our  men  calling  at  a  house  to  purchase  bread 
and  meat,  was  reluctantly  supplied  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  latter,  after  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the 
wagon  did  not  belong  to  Dr.  Philip.  The  people  loaded 
this  good  man,  who  is  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  colo- 
nists, with  opprobrious  epithets ;  so  greatly  do  they 
misunderstand  him  and  their  own  real  interests.  Several 
English  and  Scotch  families  have  purchased  estates  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  are  exerting  an  energy 
npon  them,  much  greater  than  that  of  the  former  pro- 
prietors, several  of  whom  have  emigrated  beyond  the 
colonial  boundary.  At  the  next  house  we  met  a  wel- 
come reception  from  a  Scotch  family,  who  readily  sup- 
plied our  vrants,  and  gladly  accepted  a  few  tracts.  We 
passed  several  other  forms  at  a  little  distance  fnm  the 
road,  on  which  there  were  crops  of  ripening  grain,  herds 
of  horses  and  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  l^e  sheep  of 
the  broad-tailed  breed,  are  large,  hairy,  and  of  various 
oolours.  A  few  goats  usually  go  with  the  sheep  ;  the 
goats  being  more  tractable  to  drive. 

In  visiting  the  missionary  station  at  Zoar,  Mr. 
Backhouse  found  occasion  to  make  some  remarks, 
the  importance  of  which  should  be  kept  in  view 
by  all  those  who  select  and  send  forth  missionaries 
to  uncivilized  tribes.  The  ingenuity  of  mission- 
aries, as  handicraftsmen,  has  been  no  mean  instru- 
ment in  advancing  the  higher  objects  of  their  la- 
bours. 

The  present  Missionary,  who  is  placed  here  by  an  ar- 
rangement between  the  Berlin  and  the  South  African 
Missionary  Societies,  is  a  pious  man,  but  does  not  pos- 
sess much  knowledge  of  handicraft  trades.  Some  know- 
ledge of  these  is  highly  desirable  in  a  missionary,  both 
to  enable  him  to  make  his  own  dwelling  eomfoitable, 
and  to  teach  usefhl  arts  to  those  amon^  whom  he  is 
placed.  The  missionary  being  alive  to  the  importance 
of  such  arts,  had  adopted  measures  to  get  some  of  the 
youths  instructed  in  smith's  work,  &c.     The  Hottentots 


were  voluntarily  building  him  a  house,  being  only  sup- 
plied at  the  expense  of  the  Society  with  one  meal  a  day. 

In  advancing  to  Bethelsdorp,  Mr.  Backhouse 
records  a  fact  new  to  us  in  natural  histoiy,  namely, 
bullocks  contending  with  dogs  for  bones,  and 
cattle  often  standing  chewing  bones  in  the  kraals 
or  folds  of  this  country.  In  another  place,  we  find 
the  dogs  displaying  better  taste,  by  devouring  the 
grapes  of  the  missionaries.  We  r^;ret  to  learn 
that  the  station  of  Bethelsdorp  was  not  found  in  a 
very  satisfactory  condition,  though  the  causes  mar 
be  but  temporary. 

An  accident,  one  of  many,  having  befallen  their 
wagon,  the  travellers  obtained  this  pleasing  glimpse 
of  a  chief  and  family  group  of  Cafifres. 

We  accompanied  WaUace  Hewiteon  on  a  visit  to 
the  CaffVe  chief  Macomo.  He  was  residing^  conti- 
guously, and  at  whose  place  a  considerable  namber 
of  Caffres  were  assembled  to  celebrate  the  marriage 
of  one  of  this  chiefs  sons.  In  the  minority  of  Saa- 
dUi,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Gaika  CaiFres,  Macoao 
was  a  sort  of  regent.  The  Blinkwater  is  a  Ixttk 
vrinding  river  on  a  rocky  bed,  bordered  with  willows 
and  other  trees ;  near  to  its  side  Macomo  had  a  hot 
and  a  tent.  The  bride  of  his  son  was  of  the  Tam- 
bookie  tribe,  the  chiefs  not  being  allowed  to  marry  ist« 
their  own  tribes.  If  they  violate  this  rule,  the  sons  of 
such  wives  are  not  considered  the  successors  to  the 
chieftainship  of  their  fathers.  Macomo  met  ns  cour- 
teously, and  introduced  us  to  several  of  his  own  wives, 
and  to  the  bride  ;  but,  as  we  had  no  interpreter,  we  coald 
make  little  out  in  conversation,  we  understanding  but 
little  of  Dutch,  which  some  of  them  spoke,  and  they  bat 
little  of  English.  It  was  their  milking-time  wboi  we 
passed  two  of  their  cattle-kraals,  at  one  of  which  they 
kindly  offered  us  milk.  The  chief  and  several  other  nea 
were  seated  on  the  ground  near  the  tent.  They  were 
dressed  in  karrosses,  or  cloaks  of  skin  with  the  hair  oc  ; 
that  of  the  chief  was  of  leopard-skin,  which  is  seldom 
worn  but  by  men  of  rank,  and  is  expensive.  Prepared 
ox-hides  are  the  kind  chiefly  used  :  the  inside,  which  is 
worn  outwurd,  is  so  worked  away,  as,  in  good  karrosses* 
to  be  fibrous,  looking  much  like  h^  ;  it  is  ooiocied 
almost  black,  with  a  preparation  in  which  grease  is  a 
large  constituent.  The  karrosses  of  the  women  hare  a 
piece  attached  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  of  about  f«ur 
inches  in  width,  and  reaching  to  the  heels,  covered  with 
brass  buttons  ;  they  also  often  wear  the  shell  of  a  sa^Il 
tortoise,  suspended  fh>m  the  shoulder  of  the  karrosa. 
Several  of  the  women  had  head-dresses  on  the  preheat 
occasion,  in  the  form  of  square  bags  a  foot  high,  stand- 
ing erect,  and  transversely  covered  with  small  whiu 
beads  ;  most  of  them  had  also  numerous  rings  of  thick 
brass  wire  around  their  arms.  They  had  vach  the 
general  aspect  of  an  order  of  nuns.  The  bodies  and 
limbs  of  both  sexes  exhibited  a  dressing  of  red  oAax 
and  grease.  We  were  regaled  with  milk,  which  w«? 
brought  in  a  closely  woven  basket  Returning  to  the 
wagon,  we  were  accompanied  by  two  Catfres :  the  emud 
of  one  of  them  was  to  bring  back  four  pocket  haadkerduefr 
for  the  wives  of  the  chief  and  of  his  son,  and  a  little  to- 
bacco for  the  chief.  They  inquired  for  brandy  by  it» 
Dutch  name  brandywyn,  and  were  infbrmed  thu  w« 
used  no  strong  drink ;  at  the  same  time  we  denoBBcrd 
the  evil  consequences  of  its  use. 

The  travellers  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Philiptoa* 
where  Mr.  Backhouse  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations on  the  blessed  influences  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  on  the  condition  of  the  women 
of  Caffreland,  as  of  every  other  region : — 

Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Gsffiraria, 
the  vrives  of  the  Caffres  cultivated  the  ground,  the  b^ 
disdaining  such  toil.  On  the  introduction  of  ploaghs.  the 
men  made  comparisons  between  the  quantity  oSf  woi^ 
performed  by  them  and  by  the  women.    A  chief  i 
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Thopo,  who  received  a  plough  from  the  contribution 
made  by  many  FriendB,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
among  the  native  tribes,  sent  a  message  in  1842,  acknow- 
ledging grateAilly  the  present^  which  he  called  **  a  strong 
wife." 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  had  an  interesting  inter- 
view with  several  matronly  Christian  women  of  the 
Nooka  famUy  of  Gona  CaflGres.  Their  nephew  had  been 
our  guide  in  Caffi-aria,  and  we  had  proposed  that  he 
Bhoold  accompany  us  beyond  the  Great  Orange  River. 
They  took  the  subject  under  grave  consideration,  and, 
notwithstanding  their  willingness  to  do  any  thing  in 
their  power  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  tiiey 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  not  their  duty  to  give 
him  up  for  this  service.  Their  deliberation  reminded  me 
much  of  the  manner  in  which  questions  of  importance 
are  treated  in  Ihe  meetings  for  discipline  of  the  Society 
of  Frieuds ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  were  enabled 
to  come  to  a  right  judgment  in  the  matter.  The  manner 
in  which  they  expressed  their  sympathy  for  my  com- 
panion and  myself,  and  their  belief  Uiat  the  Lord  would 
provide  for  us,  was  both  affecting  and  comforting. 

Mr.  Backhouse  gives  little  information  concern- 
ing the  political  state  of  the  colony,  or  of  the  emi- 
gnmt  settlements  at  Natal ;  and  the  various  mis- 
sionaiy  reports  from  South  Africa  are  now  so  fre- 
quent and  regular,  that  he  has  little  to  communi- 
cate of  missionary  enterprises,  beyond  his  personal 
experiences  in  the  course  of  his  pilgrimage.  In- 
stead of  copying  out  any  of  his  reports  from  the 
missionary  stations  visited,  we  select  this  picture 
of  a  happy  and  hospitable  family,  which  conveys 
a  very  favourable  impression  of  the  tone  and  scope 
of  this  Quaker  journal. 

We  reached  the  Uitkomst  early,  and  were  again  re- 
ceived with  that  fhkuk  hospitality  for  which  Uendrik 
and  Maria  C.  Van  Zyl  are  noted,  and  which  is  especially 
shown  to  all  who  labour  in  the  Gospel,  f^om  a  real  love 
to  the  truth.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  religious  oppor- 
tunity with  the  family  and  servants.  Here  all  were 
cared  for,  and  taught  to  read,  whatever  might  be  their 
circumstances  or  colour.  After  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  we  addressed  them,  and  were  engaged  in 
vocal  prayer :  a  sweet  feeling  of  divine  oversl^ovring 
prevailed  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  drought  oi 
the  previous  summer,  when  the  com  was  ready  to  perish 
on  the  ground,  rain  fell  at  this  place,  so  that  the  crops 
here  were  good,  notwithstanding  most  of  the  com  was 
destroyed  in  the  surrounding  country.  H.  Van  Zyl 
would  not,  however,  take  advantage  of  this  ;  but  having 
first  ascertained  what  the  missionaries  at  Ebenezer 
wanted,  whom  he  supplied  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  that 
those  at  the  Kamiesberg,  Nisbett  Bath,  and  Komaggas 
had  sufficient  supplies,  he  sold  what  remained  above  his 
own  wants  at  a  very  moderate  price,  saying,  that  the 
Lord  had  not  blessed  him,  in  order  that  he  should  take 
advantage  of  his  neighbours. 

2d(A.^We  bad  two  favoured  meetings  with  the  family. 


the  servants,  our  own  people,  and  a  few  strangers ;  a 
gracious  influence  pervaded  these  opportunities,  similar 
to  that  of  which  we  were  sensible  yesterday. 

30M. — Being  rainy,  we  remained  vrith  our  kind  friends 
at  the  Uitkomst,  and  spent  most  of  the  time  in  writing ; 
we  had  also  another  agreeable  opportunity  of  religious 
communication  with  the  family.  Maria  C.  Van  Zyl  had 
injured  her  arm  by  an  accident  before  our  arrival,  and 
she  was  still  feverish  and  in  great  pain;  nevertheless  she 
was  unremitting  in  her  attentions.  I^e  was  a  woman 
of  a  lively  spirit ;  and  she  reverted  with  gratitude  to  the 
day  in  which  travelling  missionaries  fint  brought  her 
evangelical  hymns,  and  directed  her  attention  to  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ,  and  to  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  her  heart.  In  her  family  devotions  she  often 
set  one  of  the  coloured  boys  to  read,  or  to  give  out  a 
hymn;  either  selecting  one  herself,  or  desiring  them  to  • 
select  one,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  bent  of  their  minds. 
Though  the  singing  might  not  have  pleased  an  ear  cri- 
tical in  music,  there  was  much  in  it  that  might  be  recog- 
nized as  agreeing  with  the  character  of  **  singing  vrith 
the  spirit  and  with  the  understanding  also.*' 

31<<. — The  unpropitious  state  of  the  weather  for  tra- 
velling induced  us  still  to  remain  at  the  Uitkomst. 
Maria  C.  Van  Zyl  famished  us  gratuitously  with  a 
stock  of  bread  and  flour,  which  lasted  us  through  most 
of  the  remainder  of  our  journey,  as  well  as  with  many 
other  articles.  She  subsequently  expressed  great  regret 
to  a  missionary,  at  having  allowed  us  to  pay  her  for  a 
sheep. 

Atk  mo^  Isl. — ^The  rain  ceased  at  noon.  The  fi&mily 
here  allowed  fourteen  of  the  suxriving  portion  of  our 
weaker  cattle  to  remain  at  this  place  till  their  strength 
was  recruited.  The  herdsman,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  his  mistress,  smoked  Dakka,  which  gave  him  a  vrild, 
f^nzied  look.  He  said  he  knew  it  was  wrong,  but  it 
had  got  the  better  of  his  resolution  to  leave  it  oft 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  from  funds 
liberally  supplied  by  Friends,  Mr.  Backhouse  was 
enabled,  after  his  return  to  England  in  1841,  to 
supply  Robert  MoflTat  with  the  means  of  printing 
six  thousand  copies  of  the  Scripture  Lessons  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  which  the 
latter  had  previously  translated  into  the  Bechuana 
language,  which  is  the  tongue  of  the  Bechuana 
people. 

Mr.  Backhouse  concluded  a  pUgrimage  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  ever  previously  undertaken  by  a 
Quaker  apostle,  not  excepting  George  Fox,  at  lin- 
den ;  which  he  reached  on  the  15th  of  February, 
1841,  after  an  absence  of  nine  years  and  five 
months  from  his  native  land,  his  friends  and  his 
family.  Those  who  have  found  pleasure  and  im- 
provement in  tracing  his  wanderings^  will,  we  are 
certain,  sympathize  in  the  simple-minded  and 
pious  expressions  of  gratitude  for  preservation  and 
deliverance  from  many  perils,  with  which  the 
work  doses. 


ILL-FATED  LOVE. 

M  Love  hath  chased  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 

And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart*s  sorrow.**— Shakspbrk. 


How  many  a  weary  gazing  on  the  moon, 

In  musings  sad,  on  loveBest  cheeks  hath  shed 
That  cold  white  cloud  of  paleness  which  Grief,  soon 

(To  please  her  sister  Night)  vrill  o'er  them  spread. 
While  Joy's  red  hues  wane  in  a  sunset  swoon. 

For  all  his  summer  hours  lie  chilled  and  dead. 
And  tears  gleam  out  like  evening  stars'  fkint  fladies,' 
Beneath  the  shade  of  silver-edged  eyelashes. 

VOU  XI.— ifo.  cxxx. 


The  heart  beats  heavily  at  dead  of  night. 
Throbbing  so  strangely  loud  it  seems  the  knell 

Of  past  Love's  youngest,  latest-lost  delight. 
Drearily  singing  trough  the  empty  cell. 

To  tell  how  he  lies  tomb^,  vrith  all  Ms  might; 
And  how,  so  loath  to  bid  the  last  fSuewell, 

Deluded  hope  a  fond  watch  long  hath  held 

Above  the  sepulehze,  sigh-sentinelled.       V.* 
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THE  SPIRIT  OP  ARISTOPHANES, 
{Continued  f rem  page  515  of  cur  August  Number,) 


CHAPTER  UI. 

Ws  left  the  ancient  Ach&mian  Charcoal  BomerB 
in  possession  of  the  stage,  running  wrathfully  up 
and  dowDy  breathing  forth  threats  of  vengeance, 
and  loudly  denouncing  the  unknown  truce  maker, 
picking  up  loose  stones  and  popping  them  into  the 
folds  of  their  cloaks,  wherewith,  in  season  due, 
^they  might  pound  the  culprit  if  they  were  lucky 
enough  to  catch  him. 

Meanwhile  the  unsuspecting  Justown  is  trudging 
on  his  way  to  his  own  home  at  Aohame  ;  and  his 
opponents  having  come  across  from  Phyle,  where, 
pursuing  their  avocation  on  the  hills,  they  had 
fallen  in  with  Amphigod  on  his  way  from  Lace- 
daemon,  arrive  at  the  farm  of  Justown  just  as  he 
is  commencing  the  initiatory  rites  of  the  festival 
called  the  rural  Dionysia,  and  which  the  course  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  had  for  six  years  inter- 
rupted ;  his  wife  and  daughter  are  also  personages 
in  this  scene  of  the  drama. 

The  rural  or  lesser  Dionysia  was  the  Saturnalia 
of  the  Greeks,  celebrated  about  the  same  season,  in 
the  month  Foseideon,  between  the  new  year  and 
the  old — it  was  a  jovial  feast,  where  master  and 
man,  and  maid  and  mistress,  sat  at  the  same  board, 
and  freely  bandied  jokes  with  each  other — mirth 
and  jollity,  approaching  to  riot  and  intemperance, 
reigned  through  all  the  demes  of  Attica. 

The  mother  and  daughter  are  rather  taciturn  in 
disposition ;  the  care  of  the  former  is  most  naturally 
all  directed  to  the  latter,  that  she  perform  her 
part  of  the  sacrificial  ceremony  with  due  grace  and 
becomingly,  bidding  her  conduct  herself  in  a  lady- 
like manner,  as  befits  one  of  her  age  and  beauty, 
and  purse  up  her  mouth,  and  look  as  prim  as  if  she 
were  chewing  bitter  herbs;  next  bursting  out  into 
an  exclamation  on  the  happiness  of  that  youth  who, 
some  day  soon,  should  have  the  honour  of  becom- 
ing her  son-in-law,  she  closes  her  part  with  an  ad- 
vice that  the  young  lady  look  to  it,  that  no  one 
nibble  away  her  jewels,  these  jewels  being  observed 
by  the  spectators  to  be  ligs  strung  like  beads  round 
her  neck ;  but  the  old  lady  thus  also  insinuates 
that  she  must  beware  of  gay  Lotharios.  As  she 
shows  so  little  regard  for  the  religious  rite,  and  is 
so  wholly  taken  up  with  the  outward  appearance 
of  her  daughter,  Mr.  Justown  despatches  his  loving 
wife  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  thence  to  view  the 
spectacle,  without  interrupting  or  hindering  the 
feremonies. 

No  trait  in  character,  however  minute,  escapes 
the  observation  of  Aristophanes,  and  while  the 
sentiments  expressed  convey  the  internal  mind  of 
his  speakers,  the  very  language  in  which  these  sen- 
timents are  clothed  places  bodily  before  us  their  ex- 
ternal appearance.  We  could  paint  Mrs.  Justown, 
a  tall  thin  woman,  nearly  forty,  dressed  very 
primly  and  prudishly,  long  straight  sharp  nose, 
complexion  very  bilious,  hair  just  on  the  turn,  and 
not  abundant,  lips  thin  and  colourless^  comers  of 


mouth  drawn  downwards,  addom  imilei,  i  wU, 
severe,  selfish,  discontented  looking  daine.  The 
daughter,  a  young  girl,  sweet  seventeen,  not  tpiite 
so  tall  as  the  mother,  a  little  gawkyish,  perhaps, 
and  a  greater  disposition  to  levity  sparkles  in  ber 
very  dsrk  eyes,  which,  by-the-by,  an  rather  bduII 
for  a  Greek  girl;  but  this  again  she  takes  from  her 
father,  who  is  a  small  twinkling-eyed,  rather  fat- 
tish,  comio4ooking  man,  with  a  good  deal  of 
humour  in  his  composition;  in  these  eyes,  we 
repeat,  we  would  conclude,  from  her  mothei^i  fluD 
advice,  lurks  a  greater  disposition  to  leyity  thaa 
in  her  notions  is  quite  consistent  with  a  mezuefal 
maiden  s  carriage.  Such  is  the  group,  attended  bv 
Xanthias,  their  black  slave,  who  wears  the  generic 
type  of  Greek  slavery  in  general.  The  ^t  rf 
sacrifice  is  marked  out,  and  Justown,  the  dooKStie 
high  priest  of  the  festival,  has  uttered  the  aospi- 
cious  word,  the  usual  preliminary  to  such  cere- 
monies, luf92/Dtf/n,  (euphemeite,)  Keep  leTerential 
silence,  disturb  not  a  religious  rite  by  {nvobu 
words  or  improper  noise; — and  the  stout, honest 
Achamians,  undemoralized  by  residence  in  the 
capital,  restrain  their  fury,  in  reverence  of  theoeca- 
pation  of  their  adversary.  The  PhaUus,  or  sjmbol 
of  fertility,  equivalent  to  the  Priapus  of  the  Ro- 
mans, formed  of  red  leather,  and  stuck  on  the  end 
of  a  long  pole,  is  then  brought  forward  and  fixed 
in  the  ground — Justown  foUowa  it  and  sings  the 
Phallio  hymn,  an  address  to  Phales  or  Friapos. 
This  deitv  is  invoked  as  the  friend  of  Bacchni,  the 
active  principle  of  wine,  that  roases  the  pantoBi, 
when— 

'<  Skulking  night  hath  set 
Loxu^  upon  his  feet, 
In  their  reyels  and  their  joys, 
Thou  art  with  the  drinking  boys." 

His  sway  has  been  unfelt  by  Justown  for  the  lait 
six  years ;  but  now  he  is  welcomed  ooee  more, 
when  done  with — 

"  Fight  and  skirraisb,  battle  ay, 
Toil  and  tug,  and  Lunaohi." 

Aristophanes  has  here,  as  in  many  other  parti  (i 
the  play  before  us,  a  slap  at  Lamachus,  one  of  the 
most  valiant  and  reasonable  generals  of  the  Athe> 
nian  army ;  a  man  of  action,  determination,  and 
honesty,  though  his  valour  carried  him  to  rashness, 
and  his  enterprize  led  him,  at  all  hazards,  to  sap- 
port  the  war  party,  and  so  became  an  object  of 
enmity  to  our  author,  who  allowed  his  dislike  and 
ridicule  to  carry  him,  in  this  case,  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  truth  and  justice.  Lamachus  fell  a  Ti^ 
tim  to  his  impetuous  bravery  in  a  sortie  before 
S3nracuse  about  twelve  years  after  this  periftl; 
comrade  of  Alcibiades  and  Nicias,  his  manoenrrei 
were  often  sadly  deranged  by  the  vanity  of  the 
former,  and  the  timidity,  superstition,  and  bigotiy 
of  the  latter  commander. 

During  his  festal  hymn,  Justown  takes  especial 
care  to  stimulate  the  Achamians*  reminiscences  of 
war  by  words  recalling  to  mind  the  anney^B^ 
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tliey  had  sufTered ;  for  instance^  it  might  now  be 
his  fiweet  lot,  wandering  among  the  quiet  woody 
hills  around  hie  yineyard,  to  come  upon  some 
neighbour's  pretty  Thraoian  slaye-girl,  according 
to  Mitchell's  transktion,  from  which  lUso  the  last 
tvo  quotations  emanate  i^ 

Occapied  ia  petty  theft. 

Branch  that's  lopped,  or  stem  that's  cleft ; 

Then  to  seize  the  sweet  intruder. 

And  with  kiss,  and  nothing  ruder. 

To  compress  her  till  her  soul 

Thro'  her  lips  eomes  warm  and  whole  ; 

As  the  grape  gives,  under  pressure. 

Stone,  and  juice,  and  pulpy  treasure. 

The  last  two  lines  paraphrase  a  sipgle  word  in 
Aristophanes,  xarayiytngri^ai,  (katagigartasai,)  and 
it  is  a  comic  word  only  used  by  himself  in  this 
way;  for  he  is  all-daring  with  the  Attic  tongue;  it 
might  be  literally  rendered,  "to  squash  al)  tbe 
grapes  with  her:"— 

To  take,  tug,  tear,  and  tonile  at  her. 
Squashing  all  the  grapes  to  batter. 

Should  a  x^o/mXi},  (kraipal^,)  or  morning  head- 
ache from  eyening  debauch,  arise,  he  recommends 
a  graduated  measure  of  peace  as  tJhe  best  antidote. 
He  is  continuing  in  the  same  strain:-— 

And  our  bucklers  shall  be  hung 
In  the  smoke  of  our  halls, 

when  the  bluff  old  charcoal  men  c^n  stand  it 
no  longer,  and  burst  out  in  ire's  extremity,  nearly 
wanting  words: — 

'TIS  he!  'tishel 
Smash  at  him,  sftiash  at  him ; 
Bowi) !  down  with  the  miscreaut  t 
Dash  at  him  1  dash  at  him ! 

Hereupon  Justown  utters  an  exclamation  to  Her- 
cules, of  whose  strength  the  yiolence  of  his  oppo*- 
nents  naturally  reminds  him; — 

By  Hercules,  you'll  smash  my  pot,  good  firiends,  sweet 

friends,  what's  all  this  riot! 
A  murrain  on  your  cursed  head,  'tis  it,  and  not  your 

pot,  we  shy  at — 

returns  the  Chorus  for  answer  to  his  query;  and 
there  would  be  a  shout  of  laughter  at  the  worthy 
man  caring  for  his  grayy-pot  more  than  his  own 
head. 

The  Achamians  are  with  much  difficulty  with- 
held from  their  purpose  of  inunediately  stoning 
him  to  death,  as  they  affirm  that  they  hate  him 
even  worse  than  that  tanner  Gleon,  whose  skin, 
Bome  day  or  other,  they  purpose  to  cut  up  and  tan 
for  shoe  soles  for  the  knights;  which  purpose,  sure 
enough,  Aristophanes  kept;  and  next  year,  in  his 
play  of  «  The  Knights,"  Uterally  eflFected. 

A  mutual  scene  of  recrimination,  explanation, 
peroration,  and  supplication,  ensues  ;  Justown 
having  the  worst  of  it,  till  at  last  he  hits  on  a  ruse, 
and  makes  them  imaguie  that  he  has  a  wife  or 
child  of  one  of  them  as  a  hostage  within  doors^ 
upon  whom  he  will  wreak  summary  yengeance 
if  they  listen  not  to  reason.  This  is  a  home- 
^hrnst  to  the  mob;  they  cease  their  attack,  while 
Justown  produces  from  within,  a  wicker-basket  of 
charcoal,  which  he  affects  to  treat  as  a  tribesman 
of  their  own;  and  they,  showing  how  easily  a  mob 
IS  led  and  deceiyed,  take  up  the  same  opinion.  This, 


howeyer,  Aristophanes  intends  as  a  burlesque  on  the 
Telephus  of  Euripides,  where  that  hero  pretends  to 
kill  the  infantohildof  Clytemnestrabefore  Achilles, 
to  induce  him,  from  motiyes  of  pity  for  its  fate,  to 
practise  that  cure  which  he  alone  was  destined  to 
perform  upon  Telephus,  and  to  which,  moyed  by 
the  feigned  agony  of  Agamemnon  andClytemnestra, 
and  the  sight  of  the  innocent  yictim,  he  conceded. 
So  it  is,  according  to  Mons.  Foinsinet;  but  only 
some  two-and-forty  detached  lines  of  the  Telephus 
remain  to  us,  and  from  these  this  portion  of  the 
story  is  not  to  be  gleaned. 

Justown  next  arrests  their  attention  by  offering 
to  place  his  neck  on  a  cook's  chopping  block,  at 
their  seryice,  if  they  be  not  coiiyinced  of  the  jus- 
tice of  his  arguments;  still,  in  ridicule  of  poor 
Euripides ;  witness  three  lines  of  his  Telephip  frag« 
ment:— 

Not  the'  the  headsman,  with  his  axe  in  band. 
Stood  o'er  my  neck,  all  ready  for  the  blow. 
Could  I  keep  peace,  and  not  assert  the  right. 

Thus,  and  by  flattering  them  with  the  grandUo* 
qnent  epithet  of— *^^  0  descendants  of  Aohamss," 
he  brings  them  to  a  parley,  and  they  throw  down 
their  missiles,  when  he  commences  his  defence  in  a 
more  composed  manner  i 

a  line  which  has  puzzled  commentators  not  a 
little.  The  yerb  fiikkM  implies  something  gained 
after  much  toil,  or  against  great  obstinacy,  says 
Mitchell,  and  correctly  translates,  ^'So,  then,  you 
could  all  of  you  at  last  stop  yourclamour."  ^/UriXXsr 
o^'  should  just  be  translated  ^*  I  thought  you 
would;"  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  explaining  avatutpf 
jSoij^  in  some  editions  less  correctly  read  /Soqi^; 
and,  though  Brunck,  Elmsley,  Dindorf,  and 
Mon.  Artaud,  an  excellent  French  translator,  all 
agree  in  the  same  rendering,  yet  we  cannot  find 
that  they  explain  upon  what  that  translation  is 
founded.  Aristopluuies,  by  a  play  upon  words, 
common  to  him,  uses  anatft/f/v  <Uo  shake  up," 
by  way  pf  joke  for  (Avweauuv  "  to  cease  from,*' 
the  former  being  a  word  used  among  charcoal 
sellers  when  sliaking  up  or  out  the  last  of  their 
produce  from  their  coal  bags  or  baskets,  so  imply- 
ing here  that  *^  he  thought  they  would  soon  get 
emptied  of  their  clamour,  as  their  bags  were  of 
charcoal.'' 

I  thought  you  soon  would  shake  your  clamour  out. 
Yet  Fames'  coals  had  nearly,  met  their  fate 
Through  their  own  tribesmen's  rash  absurdity ; 
From  yery  fear,  like  cuttlefish  alarmed. 
All  bla<^  the  pannier  has  bedung'd  me  o'er. — 
'Tis  dreadfhl  thus  that  mortal  wrath  should  be 
Sour  as  sour  wine,  to  pelt  and  rage  and  roar. 
Nor  hear  of  ought  its  tartness  to  dilute^ — 
Yet  on  the  ohoppmg  block,  I'll  lay  my  head, 
And  say  my  say  for  Laoedsamon's  sake ; 
Albeit  I  like  my  life  as  e'er  a  one. 

The  Chorus,  amused  at  the  fan  and  noyelty  of 
this  proposition,  urge  him  on  in  hasty  measure  by 
all  means  to  bring,  out  his  block. 

Come,  my  good  sir,  your  stumps  besthr,  bring  out  your 

block  with  speed. 
Why  not  begin,  yonr  yam  to  spm,  about  this  monstrous 

deed! 
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I  shall  not  budge,  I*m  all  on  edge  to  hear  yonr  senti- 
ment ; 
There  let  it  stand,  {plantt  the  Uoek)  now  take  in  hand 

your  speech  or  {pointing  to  the  bloclc)  punishment. 
Yourself  defined  it,  to  your  mind.    We  yield  all  peni- 
tent. 

The  above  dialogue  has  not  been  translated  in 
Mitchell's  version. 

The  object  of  Justown  is  now  to  gain  time, 
either  to  prepare  his  defence,  or  in  hopes  of  some 
crisis  in  afiPairs  which  may  terminate  in  his  favour. 
So  he  busies  hlihself  in  arranging  the  chopping 
block,  and  caUing  the  attention  of  his  adversaries 
to  what  a  bold  little  fellow  he  is,  requiring  no 
shield  of  brass, — ^but  then,  aside — ^his  fears — he 
knows  the  coimtry  folk  how  easily  they  are  im- 
posed upon  by  flattery,  and  wondrously  tickled 
if  any  vain  boasting  demagogue  praise  them  and 
their  village,  whether  right  or  wrong,  not  per- 
ceiving all  the  while  that  they  are  sold— affs ^bflioXai- 
fjAvoi — ^literally  sold, — ^how  the  genius  of  slang  as- 
similates in  the  two  languages !  He  knows  also 
the  character  and  leaning  of  Uie  seniors,  the  dicasts 
or  judges,  how  their  whole  anxiety  and  pleasure 
consbted  in  condemning  '4^^^  daxm — ^to  wound 
by  their  vote  or  pebble,  which  they  used  as  a  baU 
to  cast  into  the  ballot  box :  his  late  escape  from 
lapidation  is  thus  also  alluded  to.  The  dicasts 
are  called  seniors,  because  it  was  necessary  for  a 
candidate  to  be  thirty  years  of  age  before  he  could 
be  elected  to  that  office.  There  were  six  thousand 
chosen  annually  by  lot  for  this  service  from  the 
mass  of  private  citizens,  so  that  Athens  was  truly 
a  city  of  judges ;  these  sat  in  sections  of  ^re  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand,  and  were  in  fact  a  large  jury. 
The  feelings  of  our  author  here  get  completely 
the  better  of  him,  when  he  recalls  to  mind  the 
legal  trouble  and  scrape  he  got  into  with  Cleon  the 
year  preceding  in  consequence  of  libelling  him  in 
'*  The  Babylonians ;"  and  the  person  of  Justown  is 
suddenly  metamorphosed,  without  rhyme  or  rea- 
son, into  that  of  the  auUior  himself,  anticipating 
the  parabasis  of  the  play ;  in  which,  something  like 
our  prologue  or  epilogue,  the  actor  did  actually 
speak,  personating  the  author:  he  relates  how  he 
was  dragged  before  the  Senate,  slandered,  accused, 
abused,  talked  down  and  blustered  over ;  curiously 
mingling,  in  the  original,  legal  terms  with  comic 
phrases ;  under  all  which  he  had  nearly  been 
swamped— ^fcoXuwKr|fa7^wu/Aiw^—translated,"hav- 
ing  to  do  with  a  dirty  business," — "  brought  into 
a  filthy  scrape," — which  long  word  of  his  own 
manufacture,  we  hold  also  to  convey  a  small  re- 
miniscence of  the  play  in  question,  where  the 
Chorus  was  composed  of  foreign  slaves  employed  in 
the  mill  fMi>jfi  of  Eucrates,  and  who  probably  had 
given  their  master  and  his  friend  Cleon  a  grinding 
with  their  tongues.  Justown,  himself  again, 
all  at  once  hits  upon  a  new  plan  of  procrastination ; 
it  is  necessary  that  he  deck  himself  out  in  a  most 
miserably  ragged  style,  to  move  the  compassion  of 
his  audience.  Where  can  he  get  rags  sufficiently 
tragic  for  his  purpose  ?  He  must  off  to  Euripides. 
The  Chorus  informs  him  that  he  may  borrow  the 
black-rough-thick-shaggy  helmet  of  Pluto,  or  in- 
visibility, from  Hieronymus,  and  use  all  the  wiles 
of  Sisyphus;  but  he  shan't  get  off  from  them. 


Hieronymus  was  a  lugubrious  tragedian  of  a  reiy 
sombre  and  deep  cast,  unfathomable,  whom  Aris- 
tophanes thus  takes  an  opportunity  of  quizzing. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  the  door  of  Euripides* 
house,  which,  when  Justown  knocks^  is  opened  by 
Cephisophon,  the  actor  who  performed  the  prin- 
cipal parts  in  the  tragedies  of  that  author,  living  in 
his  house,  and  lending  that  assistance  which  an 
actor  can  often  render  to  a  play-writer,  till  an  un- 
fortunate intimacy  with  Chsrina,  the  wife  of  his 
patron,  put  an  end  to  the  connexion ;  this  circum- 
stance may  perhaps  account  for  the  very  low  esti- 
mation in  which  the  fair  sex  was  held  by  the  tra- 
gedian. This  little  interlude,  conducted  in  a  b<Kn- 
bastic  tragl-comic  style  of  language,  is  a  most 
amusing  satire  on  the  writings  of  Euripides,  whos 
close  intimacy  with  Socrates  brought  him  in  for  a 
share  of  our  poet's  raillery. 

Cephisophon  opens  the  door,  and  answers  the 
first  question  of  Justown  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
his  master  by  saying,-— 

He  is  within  and  not  within :  Can'st  fithem  me  ? 
In  which  sort  of  oxymora,  subtleties,   or  pUy 
upon  words,  Euripides  abounded.    Justown  ac- 
knowledges his  inability,  and  Cephisophon  eoiDr 
tinues: — 

Yet  so  it  i8,old  man; 
His  mind  is  out  of  doors  a-oulling  versicles : 
Himself  within,  is  on  his  high  horse  perch'd 
A-writing  tragedy. 

Aristophanes  has  many  a  cut  at  poor  old  Qito, 
the  mother  of  Euripides,  who  was  an  herb  woman, 
a  green  grocer, — ^^a-culHng  versides^"  so  likt 
^'a-culling  vegetables,"  would  be  an  intelligibk 
innuendo  to  the  ready  witted  Attics.  After  a  little 
banter,  Euripides  is  rolled  forward  on  to  the  stagf 
seated  upon  a  lofty  machine,  which  ran  upon 
wheels,  the  encylema,  and  is  surrounded  by  tattns 
and  rags  ;  here  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
mounted  while  composing  his  tragedies. 

This  vehicle  so  excites  the  astonishment  of  Jos- 
town  that  he  bawls  out  in  a  very  loud  comic  tang 
of  voice, — 

Euripides! 

in  order  to  be  heard  at  the  top  of  this  lofty  ma- 
chine, and  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  occupant ; 
witness  his  answer. 

What  are  yon  bellowing  at ! 
The  verb  Xaoxw  being  used,  a  word  generally 
applied  only  to  the  sound  emitted  by  inanimate 
objects,  or  the  cry  of  lower  animals,  thus  casting  a 
slur  on  the  capabilities  of  his  visitor.  The  scene 
which  follows,  and  in  which  Justown  borrows  the 
rags  of  Telephus  to  excite  compasmon  in  his  jndg«s» 
is  a  pungent  satire  on  Euripides,  who,  unable  to 
move  the  feelings  of  his  audience  by  the  power  d 
language,  is  accused  of  having  recourse  to  deckiog 
his  characters  in  rags,  and  exhibiting  them  under 
bodily  and  loathsome  suflRering,  in^ead  of  that 
acute  and  refined  mental  agony,  more  consooaBt 
to  the  higher  walks  of  tragedy  ;  thus  materially 
lowering  the  Athenian  drama. 

When  Justown  first  receives  the  ragged  rabe,l» 
apostrophises  it  in  rather  a  comic  fashion.  Hold- 
ing up  the  cloak  all  tattered  and  torn,  to  the  vkv 
of  the  audience,  just  as  an  old  dothesman  migbt,— 
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0  Jove,  that  lookest  thro'  and  down  on  all ! 
Guide  me  into  this  garb  of  wretchedness. 

He  here  with  some  difficulty  finds  his  way  into 
the  ^  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness ;"  then  con* 
tinues  slowly,— 

Since,  dear  Enripides,  snch  grace  IVe  fonnd^ 
Grant  to  these  tatters  all  appnrtinents ; 
The  little  Mysian  cap  bind  on  my  brow. 
For  I  to-day  must  don  the  beggar's  guise. 
Be  what  I  am,  yet  seem  not  such  to  be  ; 
Known  to  the  audience,  while  the  chorus  stand 
Like  simple  fools,  till  I,  with  verbiage  small. 
Do  tickle  them  up. 

2x//t4aXi^«  is  a  comic  word,  properly  "  to  feel 
with  the  little  finger  if  a  hen  has  eggs  ;'*  to  imitate 
this  action  on  a  human  being,  would  of  course  be 
to  insult  grossly.  We  have  somewhere  met  with 
a  slang  expression  of  the  same  force  in  our  own 
language,  but  which  we  never  before  fully  under- 
stood, **  To  make  a  hen  of  one  ;*'  so  in  place  of 
**  Do  tickle  them  up,"  we  may  translate,  keeping 
up  the  idiom,  **Do  make  hens  of  them."  The 
word  is  of  rare  occurrence,  but  is  met  with  in 
Diogenes  Laertius'  life  of  Zeno ;  where  two  gentle- 
men, reclining  at  table,  the  great  toe  of  the  upper- 
most performs  this  operation  to  his  neighbour  im- 
mediately below. 

Justown  is  at  last  fully  equipped  in  plight  most 
miserable  :  a  little  bonnet,  a  beggar  s  stafiF,  a  burnt 
wicker  basket  for  a  lantern,  hinting  that  in  this 
Clito  had  gathered  her  pot-herbs, — a  small  mea- 
sure broken  at  the  brim,  implying  that  with  this, 
she  gave  scrimp  quantity  of  the  peas  and  beans 
she  sold  :  and  a  little  pot  stopped  up  with  sponge 
in  consequence  of  holes,  which,  in  all  probability, 
lie  would  put  on  his  head  by  way  of  helmet. 

He  finaDy  disgusts  Euripides  by  requesting  a 
little  scandix,  a  sort  of  wild  chervil  which  the  old 
herb-wife  was  said  to  be  in  the  habit  of  imposing 
upon  her  customers  for  the  genuine  vegetable;  but 
the  door  is  slammed  in  his  face,  Euripides  gran- 
diloquently commanding, 
^00  gross  this  impudence,  fast  bar  the  portal  of  my  halls. 

This  chervil  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  being  in 
great  repute  for  restoring  and  re-invigorating  an 
enervated  constitution,  having  considerable  efficacy 
in  whetting  the  passions  which  age  or  indulgence 
had  blunted  ;  hence,  by  way  of  joke  on  the  old 
Achamians,  he  widies  to  propitiate  them  with 
something  soothing  and  gratifying. 

After  a  very  spirited  exhortation  to  his  SQul  in 
this  alarming  crisis,  and  a  few  words  of  remark 
^m  the  Chorus,  Justown,  assuming  the  person 
of  the  author,  commences  a  defence  of  his  opinions ; 
^d  as  he  mentions  his  having  imbibed  Euripides, 
Iiis  first  two  lines  are  a  parody  from  the  Telephus. 

Begrudge  me  not,  if  I  have  dared,  Athenian  Chiefs, 
A  beggar,  'mongst  the  noble  of  the  land  to  speak. 
Begrudge  me  not,  good  audience,  should  I  dare, 
Tho'  garb'd  as  beggar,  speak  about  the  State. 

For  Comedy  knows  right  from  wrong  well 
enough,  and  Cleon  ci^nnot  accuse  me  of  traducing 
the  city  before  strangers ;  for  at  this  season, 
namely,  the  Choan  fete  or  feast  of  cups,  held  about 
the  shortest  day,  theatrical  representations  were 
exhibited  in  the  Lenean  Temple  and  enclosures,  a 


little  to  the  south  of  the  usual  theatre,  and  to 
them  citizens  only  were  admitted.  So  I  shall 
speak  my  sentiments,  disagreeable  though  they  be, 
yet  just. 

Now, by  ourselves  we  are,— grain  vnthout  husk; 
For  settlers  I  call  the  hudcs  of  citizens. 

He  then  proceeds  to  explain,  that  it  is  not  from 
love  to  the  Lacedsmonians  that  he  takes  up  the 
cudgels,  because  his  vines  were  cut  to  pieces  like 
those  of  other  people,  and  he  would  wish  them 
nothing  worse  than  such  another  earthquake  as 
shook  down  Neptune's  temple  on  the  Tsenarian 
promontory,  Cape  Matapan,  when  the  best  and 
bravest  of  the  Spartan  youth  perished  in  its  ruins, 
when  twenty  thousand  lives  were  lost,  and  only 
five  houses  left  unscathed  in  the  land.  Yet,  for  all 
that,  we  must  not  blame  the  Lacedeemonians : 
they  only  aided  their  allies,  the  Megareans,  whom 
the  blackguard  portion  of  the  Athenian  populace 
annoyed  and  plundered,  with  charges  and  vexatious 
informations  ;  declaring  the  merchandise  they 
brought  into  Athens  to  be  contraband,  and  selling 
it  for  behoof  of  the  commonwealth. 

Megaris,  a  small  territory  of  rocky  soil,  ^tuate 
on  the  Saronic  gulf,  midway  between  Athens 
and  Corinth,  when  oppressed  by  its  neighbour  on 
the  east,  naturally  turned  to  the  west  for  succour ; 
and  the  Corinthians  being  confederates  with  the 
Peloponnesians,  these  took  part  with  it  against 
Athens.  Moreover,  some  gay  young  fellows  of  the 
Attic  capital,  in  a  drunken  frolic,  from  a  cottabus 
house  galloped  to  Megara,  some  thirty  good  miles 
or  more,  one  fine  night,  and  abducted  the  famous 
courtesan,  Simaethe,  from  that  place  ;  in  all  like- 
lihood under  the  leading  of  Alcibiades,  her  ad- 
mirer, at  that  time  a  wild,  young,  wealthy  man 
about  town.  Apropos  of  cottabus  houses,  these 
corresponded  to  the  billiard-rooms  or  estaminets  of 
Paris  in  our  own  day ;  for  there  is  a  large  analogy 
between  Athens  then,  and  Paris  now,  only  the 
latter  is  a  city  of  less  drunkenness  than  the  former. 
The  game  of  cottabus  was  variously  played  ;  the 
most  simple  mode  was  as  follows :  One  of  the  com- 
pany threw  out  of  a  goblet  a  certain  quantity  of 
wine  into  a  metal  basin,  at  a  fixed  distance,  endea- 
vouring to  do  so  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  spill  any 
of  the  liquid  in  transit,  but  plump  it  in  fully, 
causing  a  noise,  from  its  fall  in  the  metallic  basin, 
somewhat  resembling  the  sound  of  *'  cottabus,'* 
said  quickly,  whence  the  name  seems  to  be  derived ; 
and  whilst  attempting  this  feat  of  dexterity,  the 
performer  pronounced  the  name  of  his  mistress, 
either  audibly  or  internally,  and  according  to  his 
success  in  his  effi)rt8,  drew  the  conclusion  of  his 
fair  one's  attachment  and  fidelity.  Another  more 
complex  and  genteeler  mode:  Two  basins  were 
suspended  to  a  cross-beam,  like  a  pair  of  scales ; 
beneath  each  basin  stood  another  one  full  of  water, 
with  a  little  statue,  standing  or  swimming,  head 
uppermost,  therein,  a  few  inches  distant  from  the 
basin  above.  The  trial  of  skill  consisted  in  who 
was  able  to  throw  a  cupful  of  wine  into  one  of  the 
basins  hanging  scale-ways,  so  as  to  bring  it  down 
on  the  head  of  the  little  statue  beneath,  and  cap- 
size or  sink  him  without  spilling  any  of  the  water. 
Once  more;  a  number  of  small  empty  saucers 
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floating  in  a  tub  of  water ;  who  to  sink  the  greatest 
number  by  throwing  cnpfols  of  wine,  in  the  same 
way,*— something  like  our  Hallowe'en  amusements 
in  Scotland, — a  trifling  sport,  very  difi^erent  from 
billiards  and  our  scientific  games ;  but  the  Greeks 
were  mere  children  in  their  play.  BiUiard-rooms 
have  now^a-days  usurped  the  place  of  cottabus- 
roomd,  however.  We  have  seen  them  even  in  some 
of  the  smaller  Cvclades,  though  by  no  means  well 
levelled,  and  their  cues  are  untipped  with  leather. 

To  return  to  the  story  of  Justown :  The  Mega- 
leans,  pufikl  up  with  ire,  like  the  outer  rind  of  a 
bulb  of  garlic,— one  of  the  few  vegetables  their 
barren  soil  produced  abundantly, — in  revenge  stole 
away  a  couple  of  young  ladies  from  the  house  of 
the  celebrated  Aspasia,  the  Milesian,  daughter  of 
Axiochus,  formerly  mentioned  as  the  ehire  amis  of 
Pericles  \ 

And  thns,  three  stroapets  Greece  embroilM  in  arms. 
Aspasia,  a  woman  of  masculine  understanding, 
disdaining  the  trammels  of  her  sex,  settled  early 
in  life  at  Athens,  from  Miletus,  the  capital  of 
Ionia.  Versed  in  rhetoric,  styled  **  Mistress  of  Elo- 
quence,'*— with  some  poetic  power, — she  was  one 
of  those  initiated  into  the  voluptuous  philosophy  of 
Thargelia,  the  beautiful  and  brave  daughter  of 
Agesagorasy  who,  as  Photius  asserts,  came  to  be 
queen  of  Thessaly  for  thirty  years ;  commanding 
her  own  armies ;  and  who,  according  to  Athensus, 
had  fourteen  husbands.  As  she  was  no  less  wise 
than  fair, — gaining  by  her  meretricious  arts  an 
empire  over  all  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  of  Asia 
Minor, — ^this  Thargelia  was  the  founder  of  that 
bold  class  of  dames  who  threw  aside  the  natural 
modesty  of  their  sex,  spread  over  Ionia  and  Media 
a  dissoluteness  which  knew  no  check  or  restraint, 
and,  encouraged  by  the  corruptions  of  Pagan  su- 
perstition, worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  an  earthly 
Venus.  Of  the  exact  era  of  Thargelia*s  reign  we 
are  not  certain,  as  these  ancients,  in  their  biogra- 
phical notices,  out  of  a  sort  of  politeness  peculiarly 
heathen,  never  give  the  date  of  the  birth  or  death  of 
their  subjects.  These  doctrines  came  at  last  to  be  en- 
grafted into  the  secret  mystic  rites  of  the  Athenian 
women.  Aspasia  having  gained  the  aflections  and 
lud  of  Pericles,  as  well  as  the  admiration  of  Socrates, 
and  entangled  into  her  snares  all  the  richest  men 
of  Athens,  a  gay  society  was  formed  under  her  con- 
duct and  principles.  Re-unions  were  held  in  her 
house,  where  the  greatest  and  most  learned  men  of 
Athens,  and  even  honourable  ladies,  did  not  disdain 
to  meet.  Political  subjects  were  discussed  amid 
their  ingenious  badinage  and  luxurious  revels ;  and 
from  her  nightly  drawing-room  coterie  a  tone  was 
given  to  Athenian  policy,  which  swayed  many  of 
their  most  serious  deliberations ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine,  however  strange  and  repugnant  to  our 
feelings,  that  the  coi\jecture  of  Aristophanes  comes 
very  near  the  truth :  modem  histoiy  afibrds  pa- 
rallels. 

The  ire  of  the  Olympian  Periclees,  as  he  calls 
him,— "far-famed,"  by  way  of  joke  for  Pericles, 
—•burst  out  furiously  at  this  ravishment  oom- 
xnitted  on  the  domestic  establishment  of  Aspasia  : 
he  thundered,  lightened,  stimd  up  Greece,  and 
made  a  code  of  laws,  written  like  scolia,  prohibit^ 


ing  the  Megareans  from  country  and  market,  and 
land  and  sea.  All  this  Olympian,  and  lightening 
and  thundering,  is  intended  to  reoill  to  them  the 
story  of  the  terror  of  the  Athenian  host,  who  iren 
nearly  deterred  from  setting  out  on  an  expedition 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  till  Pe- 
rides  set  their  minds  at  ease,  by  striking  two  flinty 
and  producing  sparks,  whidi  he  told  them  wti  ex- 
actly lightning ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  would  he  te- 
membered  against  him  as  a  daring  act  of  impiety. 
The  decree  of  Pericles  b  styled  scolia-like,  be- 
cause it  ran  somewhat  in  the  strain  of  a  ecollon, 
or  convivial  banquet-song ;  for  such  were  scelk; 
so  called,  in  «11  probability,  from  maXmc,  crooked, 
because  the  measure  was  irregular.  The  moit  ce- 
lebrated of  these,  the  sort  of  national  air  of  Athens, 
-—the  '<  Rule  Britannia,"  or  "^  Scots  wha  hse  wi 
Wallace  bled,"  of  that  country  and  period,— v» 
the  famous  song  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,o( 
which  one  Calltetratus  is  reputed  author,  heginnisg, 

In  myrtle  wreath  my  blade  111  sheathe. 
This  was  always  the  first  song  after  the  doth  «u 
removed.    The  scolion  at  present  in  question  i>  bj 
Timocreon  of  Rhodes ;  something  like  the  follov- 
ing:— 

Woald  that  thou,  O  blind  god  Plataa, 
Ne'er  on  earth,  and  ne*er  on  sea, 
Ne*er  in  this  wide  worid  might*st  roam; 
Tartarus  is  the  place  for  thee, 
Acheron  shonld  be  thy  home ; 

For  money,  money  still  the  root  is 

Of  all  the  ills  on  man  that  come. 

The  term,  soolia-like,  would  also  imply  thtt  thf 
decree  must  haw  emanated  from  the  geneial  in  hi* 
cups,  as  this  Timocreon  was  rather  a  tippling  ch»> 
raeter*    Witness  his  epitaph  by  Simonidce— 

After  mnch  gnsaling,  tippling,  lying,  filanderinr, 
Timocreon  of  Rhodes  heie  rests  from  wandering. 

Cut  off  from  Athenian  supplies,  their  own  vxikj, 
steril  stripe  of  territory  could  do  little  to  snppon 
the  Megareans.  Salt  and  garlic  being  their  cliief 
productions,  they,  of  course,  applied  to  their  neifb- 
bours,  the  Corinthians,  and  through  them  theii 
cause  was  espoused  by  the  Laoedemonians;  io^ 
who  can  blame  them  for  aiding  their  allies  whes 
oppressed!  The  repeal  of  this  strumpet  set  net 
being  accomplished  by  negociation,  recontse  is  hftd 
to  arms.  Some  one  will  say,  Lacedcmon  had  no 
business  to  interfere ;  what  had  she  to  do  with  it  \ 
But  just  let  me  ask  you;  suppose  a  Sputan 
eniiser  had  whipped  off  even  a  whelp  from  one  of 
your  smallest  tributary  islands,  Smphns,  for  ex- 
ample, would  you  have  aat  quietly  under  the  in- 
sult ?  Not  you.  What  a  hullabaloo  you  wonlJ 
have  kicked  up ;  three  hundred  men  of  warwonlJ 
have  been  commissioned  immediately. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  bnstle  of  & 
sea-port  town  on  an  alarm  of  war,  whidi  no  wonii 
in  our  tongue  could  convey  in  a  manner  soficientlr 
graphic.  One  who  has  seen  Portsmouth,  or  Foie 
Street,  Devonport,  taking  a  peep  into  the  dock- 
yard,— and  that  not "  in  this  weak,  ppiog  time  of 
peace," — alone  can  form  an  adequate  ides  of  tiui 
description  of  the  Pirseus.  Admirals  and  captAitf 
strutting  importantly  up  and  down;  kI^ 
marching,  and  dock-yard  maties  numin;  tfi'^ 
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fro ;  victnalliiig  and  pay-offices  thronged ;  wine- 
skins, mess-kidsy  pnncheon%  strings  of  garlic,  lots 
of  olives,  nets  of  onions,  dried  fish,  fiddlers^  sailors, 
doxies,  black-eyes  and  bloody  noses  at  every  turn. 
Then,  in  the  dock-yard,  the  gilding  of  Pallas 
fignr^-heads,  hammering  at  pegs,  planing  of  oars, 
fastening  of  thongs,  piping  of  boatswains,  shipping 
of  capstan-bars^  singing  and  yo-ho-ing  of  seamen 
and  landsmen ;  with  many  other  minute  features 
of  sound  and  bustle  in  the  scene,  are  noticed.  The 
long  oration  Is  wound  up  by  a  quotation  from  the 
Telephus : — 

I  know  jon'd  have  done  this ;  and  if  ye  think 
That  Telephns  had  not,  ye  are  a  senseless  crew. 

By  Telephus,  he  here  means  the  Lacedemonians, 
whose  cause  he  is  pleading  in  that  character. 

The  defence  of  Justown  divides  the  Chorus  into 
two  parties ;  one  still  remaining  deaf  to  his  argu- 
ments, the  other  takes  his  part.  The  belligerents 
are  inclined  to  summary  vengeance,  while  their 
more  peace*loving  comrades  summon  up  their 
strength  to  defend  him ;  and  the  leader  of  the  one 
party  wrestles  with  his  adversary  of  the  other, 
who  calls  loudly  for  the  assistance  of  General  La- 
machus,  as  he  is  held  in  the  grips. 

Upon  this  Lamachus  appears,  all  clad  in  ar- 
mour, with  a  helmet  imitating  the  Gorgon's  head, 
and  addresses  the  parties  in  a  tone  of  burlesque 
grandiloquence.  The  parties  plead  their  cause; 
and  an  amusing  scene  occurs  with  Justown.  He 
feigns  terror  extreme  at  the  headpiece  of  Lamachus, 
and  requests  him  to  lay  it  aside ;  to  remove  the  bug- 
bear,— TAopiMf  the  Mormo, — ^the  fanciful  nursery 
goblin  of  Athenian  dames,  by  terror  of  which  chil- 
dren were  stilled  into  quietness.  The  gorgon- 
crested  helmet  is  set  on  the  ground ;  but,  still  pre- 
senting a  fearful  appearance,  he  requests  that  it 
may  be  turned  over  on  its  side  or  back,  and  then 
begs  for  one  of  the  plumes,  which  proves  to  be  in 
requisition  for  the  purpose  of  tickliog  his  throat  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  his  squeamishness  in  an  effectual 
manner.  Some  cuts  are  made  at  the  pompous  and 
braggart  appearance  of  the  commander,  likening 
him  from  his  plumes  to  some  imaginary  bird  which 
he  calls  a  Mfi/roXaxu^og,  (empty  boaster)  which 
we  may  translate  a  mock-bird  ;  it  is  a  play  upon 
the  name  of  some  unknown  feathered  biped,  and 
perhaps  of  much  the  same  effect  as  if  we  punned 
upon  the  "Bustard,"  calling  it  a  "Boaster  or 
Blusterer."  His  sudden  elevation  in  the  service, 
without  having  shown  himself  worthy  of  it  by 
courage  and  zeal,  is  brought  under  review,  as  well 
as  his  ambitious  and  mercenary  spirit ;  all  which, 
though  it  might  have  application  to  many  of  the 
Athenian  generals,  still,  as  before  mentioned,  we 
deem  misapplied  to  Lamachus,  who  though  of  no 
grreat  ability  was  not  vicious.  The  general  mo- 
destly excuses  himself  by  saying  he  was  elected  to 
his  post  by  show  of  hands. — Justown  asserts  his 
electors  to  have  been  a  parcel  of  gowks,  and  breaks 
out  into  a  tirade  against  those  youngsters,  who 
got  snug  billets  and  wasted  time  and  public  money 
on  embassies,  whUe  honest  old  fellows  with  hoary 
hair  like  his  Achamian  friends  around  him,  had 
to  stand  the  brunt  of  toil  and  battle. 

Your  Tisameno-PhrenippuseSy  persons  of  worth* 


less  character  recognised  by  the  audience,  your 
Rascalo-Hipparchideses,  and  others,  associates  with 
Chares,  had  profit  and  amusement  in  journeys  to 
Thrace — ^your  Gereto-Theodoruses  and  Diomeian- 
Braggadocios  amongst  the  Chaonians,  and  others 
in  Camarina,  Crela,  and  Catagela,  which  last  is  a 
word  signifying  ridicule,  and  is  assumed  as  the 
name  of  a  town,  by  way  of  joke  on  Gela  in  Sicily, 
hinting  also  that  the  Sicilians  made  light  of  them, 
their  embasnes  and  generals  ;  a  boding  which  some 
years  later  was  fearfully  realized  :  under  each  of 
the  above  mentioned  names  some  particular  vice 
is  lashed.  Others  with  Chares, — ^there  is  a  difficulty 
as  to  Chares,  who  was  he  ?  Certainly  not  the 
faithless  plunderer  of  that  name  who  led  the  Athe- 
nian armies  in  various  wars  about  the  middle  of 
the  succeeding  century,  and  whose  character  was 
such  that  ^  the  promises  of  Chares"  became  a  pro- 
verb at  Athens  when  fulfilment  was  never  expected. 
The  scoliast  committing  an  anachronism  con- 
founds the  two.  It  is  possibly  a  mistake  for  Paches, 
who  was  sent  two  years  previously  to  murder  the 
Mytileneans,  and  with  whom  the  scoliast  also 
confounds  him :  or  Laches  a  commander,  who  be* 
came  rich  by  abstracting  from  the  public  purse, 
and  lived  at  that  period :  or  fa^a  Xa^  tin  may  have 
been  said  in  joke  when  ^afa%a^-axrou(  wasexpected, 
other  fellows  of  bad  stamp — forgers.  There  was 
also  a  river  of  this  name  in  Peloponnesus,  to 
which  it  may  contain  an  allusion. 

The  Chaonians  were  a  people  of  Epirus :  but 
Aristophanes  always  alludes  by  this  word  to  a  vice 
of  the  most  unnatural  sort,  deriving  it  from  the 
verb  %o(/yM,  to  gape,  though  without  attaching  any 
odium  to  the  natives  of  that  country. 

He  next,  in  a  comic  way,  addresses  the  old 
Achamians,  calling  them  by  names  indicative  of 
their  trade ;  thus  "  Marilades"  becomes,  translated, 
"Son  of  aCmder,"— "DracyUus,"  "Mr.  Firebrand," 
"Euphorides,"  "  Strong  Porter,"— "Prinides,"  "De- 
scendant of  the  holm-oak."  "  Have  any  of  you  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  sent  on  any  of  these  well  paid 
missions  ?  "  At  which  the  old  gentlemen  all  wag 
their  noddles  implying  a  negative.  "  I  knew  it — but 
Lamachus  and  the  son  of  Coesyra,  that  is,  Megacles, 
have."  This  last  was  the  son  of  Alcmson,  a  rich 
and  illustrious  Athenian,  by  his  lady  Coesyra,  who 
was  leader  of  the  fashions,  and  so  famous  for  her 
luxury  and  extravagance  that  her  name  passed  into 
Attic  glossology,  Kotttvfowf^ou,  meaning  "to  live 
luxuriously,"  or  "  after  the  manner  of  Coesjnra." 

Yet  it  was  but  lately  that  these  two  persons, 
Lamachus  and  Megacles,  were  cut  by  their  ac- 
quaintances, and  all  cried,  " Gare  de  lean"  when 
they  appeared  in  the  street,  because  they  were 
behind  in  their  club  subscription.  These  Eranoi, 
or  clubs,  were  established  at  Athens  for  charitable 
as  well  as  convivial  purposes ;  the  members  dined 
together  once  a  month,  either  as  a  pic-nic  party, 
to  which  each  brought  his  own  dish,  or  a  sum  of 
money  was  contributed  to  one  who  catered  for  all.; 
any  member  failing  to  pay,  his  share  was  made  up 
by  the  president  for  the  night,  and  it  was  reckoned 
extremely  dishonourable  to  be  a  defaulter.  La- 
machus now  makes  his  exit,  exclaiming  on  the 
insolence  of  democracy,  and  still   vowing   war 
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to  the  knife  on  the  Peloponnesians,  while  Jnstown, 
copying  hie  style,  offers  free  trade  to  them  and 
their  aUies,  with  one  proYiso,  that  they  traffic  not 
with  that  general. 

The  actors  here  leave  the  stage  to  the  Choms, 
who  begin  to  be  convinced  that  Jnstown  has  the 
best  of  the  argument,  and  coming  forward,  the 
Corypluens  sp^kks  the  parabasis  or  epilogue^  to  the 
audience,  in  ihe  character  of  the  author  himself. 
Let  us  strip  to  our  work  and  attack  the  anapssts. 
The  anapa»tic  measure,  two  short  syllables  and  a 
long,  prevailed  in  satirical  poems,  in  mockery,  sar- 
casm, and  jest,  derived  fromayorouoi,  to  strike  back, 
or  rebound ;  so  the  simile  of  stripping  like  an 
athlete  for  the  arena  is  in  good  keeping. 

Aristophanes,  in  the  parabasis,  again  defends 
himself  against  the  accusations  of  Cleon,  maintain- 
ing that  his  object  in  *'  The  Babylonian^'  was  only 
to  prevent  his  fellow-citizens  from  being  cajoled 
by  the  flattery  of  foreign  ambassadors :  which  they 
too  readily  were ;  for  no  sooner  did  any  legate 
speaking  in  the  assembly,  call  them  a  violet- 
crowned  nation,  or  rich  and  shining  (sleek  and 
oily)  Athens,  basting  round  them  Uie  honour  of 
the  anchovy,  than  they  bounded  on  their  seats  in 
an  electric  fit  of  joy :  but  his  wise  counsels  and 
lessons  on  democratic  government  had  such  an 
effect  <m  the  foreigners  who  had  heard  them,  that 
they  now  brought  tribute  to  Athens,  in  order  to 
see  their  famous  poet  who  had  hazarded  his  life  to 
teach  them  what  was  just  and  right ;  and  mention 
that  even  the  great  King  of  Persia  had  said,  in 
presence  of  the  Spartan  embassy,  that  the  people 
who  followed  the  advice  of  Aristophanes  would  be 
most  prosperous  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
self-compUment  Is  only  brought  in  by  way  of  joke, 
to  account  for  the  great  desire  manifested  by  the 
Lacedemonians  to  get  possession  of  iEgina,  not 
for  its  own  sake,  but  that  they  might  deprive  them 
of  the  poet,  or  plunder  the  poet.  We  have  some 
suspicion  that  the  father  of  Aristophanes  was  a 
denizen  of  this  island,  as  from  this  passage  the 
comedian  certainly  seems  to  have  hail  property 
there ;  and  as  the  principal  personage  in  the  drama 
is  called  Dicseopolis  or  Justown,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied by  Pindar  to  .^ina, 

**  That  fair  island,  seat  of  righteousnefis.'* 

So  Cleon  may  weave  his  tissue  of  calumnies 
against  him,  but 

"^  With  tmtb  at  his  side. 
And  honour  his  goide," 

he  now  bids  defiance  to  such  a  liche  and  lewd  pol- 
troon. 

A  portion  of  the  Chorus  next  separate  from  the 
main  body,  and  sing  a  solemn  invocation  to  the  fiery 
Achamian  muse,  which,  though  somewhat  bur- 
lesqued, is  still  a  very  spirited  piece  of  poetry  roll- 
ing down  upon  us  with  all  the  vigour  and  enthu- 
siasm of  a  wild  dithyrambic — ^the  commencement 
somewhat  akin  to  Shakspere's  Henry  V. 

*<  O  for  a  muse  of  fire  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heayen  of  invention." 

Come,  muse  of  Achamo?, 
Bold,  nervous,  and  fiery. 


Come  on  the  strength  of  I 

The  flame,  I  desire  ye  ; 
Come  as  the  fire-stieaks  wben  holm-oak  is  bfaudDg^ 
Come  as  the  sparks  which  the  bellows  axe  xaisiiigy 

While  sardines  are  firying. 

Cooks  basting  and  plying,  | 

Tasty  Thasian  sauce  round  Uie  saTouiy  fish. 
And  kneading  the  cake  that  shall  relish  our  disii. 
Come,  strike  me  a  chord,  dear-toned,  rastie,  and  stnn;, 
All  potent  to  saye  your  good  tribesnun  from  wrong. 

The  Chorus  is  again  re-united,  and  the  main 
body  continue  their  accusations  against  the  demo- 
cracy, who  have  forgot  their  doughty  deeds  si 
Marathon,  and  now,  when  perfect  HUionuses  in  i 
age,  they  who  were  once  pursuers  become  the  I 
pursued,  when  the  staff  is  their  supporting  deitj, 
and  mumbling,  they  are  little  better  than  dumb 
cracked  pipes.  | 

And  his  big  manly  voice 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound. 

They  are  impeached,  dragged  before  the  tiibnnal, 
jeered,  flouted,  laughed  at,  and  with  the  tear  in 
their  eyes  go  home  to  inform  their  friends  that 
they  have  been  fined  of  the  money  they  had  laid 
up,  wherewith  to  buy  their  cofl^s,  by  a  set  of 
small  beardless  orators,  whoee  sole  stock  in  trade  is 
clap-trap  and  impudence.  The  particular  caaeof  the 
banishment  of  Thucydides,  not  the  historian,  bat 
the  son  of  Milesius,  and  who  was  head  of  the  paity 
opposed  to  Pericles  in  the  state,  is  adduced  as  an 
example  of  age  and  respectability,  borne  down  by 
the  gUb  tongue  of  youthful  low-bred  demagogiKs, 
such  as  Cephisodemus  and  Euathlua,  the  former       ! 
of  whom  he  leads  us  to  believe  by  ingenious  hints 
to  have  derived  his  parentage  from  no  higher  origin 
than  a  Scythian  bownuin,  a  public  police  officer  of 
Athens.    This  fact  gives  considerable  play  to  his 
manifold  wit.      Thucydides  being  enveloped  in 
a  Scythian  wilderness  or  desert  of  Scythla,  the 
audience  might  understand  either  that  country  to 
have  been  his  place  of  banishment,  or  that  he  wu 
guarded,  jostled,  and  insulted  by  these  bowmen  or 
Scythians,  or  talked  down  by  an  orator  whose  sire 
was  said  to  have  been  of  that  rank  and  dignity. 
The  latter  orator,  from  his  name,  EnathlaSy  he 
reckons  to  have  derived  his  parentage  from  a  prixe- 
wrestler ;  these  fought  for  tiie  Clepsydra,  while  he 
had  fought  for  the  state.     The  Clepsydra^  from 
xKKFnn  udw^,  to  conceal  water,  was  a  water  time- 
measurer  :  it  was  an  article  made  of  brass  or  bronze, 
a  hollow  globe  flattened  at  the  top  with  a  short 
neck,  like  a  little  globular  whisky  bottle ;  there 
were  various  small  round  holes  in  the  bottom  of  it 
like  a  drainer,  through  which  the  water  stealthily 
dropped  :  and  each  orator  had  so  many  depsydra- 
fulls  allowed  him  for  the  time  of  his  speech,  with 
the  liberty  of  disposing  of  any  superfluous  quan- 
tity to  his  successor. 

The  Chorus  and  the  act  concludes  with  an  advice 
to  the  Athenian  people,  involving  a  rebuke  on  the 
son  of  Clinias,  the  famous  Alcibiades,  then  a  youth 
of  twenty,  sowing  his  wild  oats  in  the  disolnte 
stage  of  his  career. 

Commentators  have  boggled  at  the  two  last  lines 
of  this  Chorus.  ^tKuwtw,  literally  *'  to  chase/  im- 
plies legally  banishment ;  and  ftvpn^  **  to  flee,"  im- 
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plies  legally  prosecutiony  tenninating  in  fine— bo 
that  Aristophanes  jokes  upon  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  words.  The  t^vifiiouv — to  fine  or  punish,  is  appli- 
cable to  both  penalties.  The  translation  subjoined 
will  bring  out  the  meaning — 

But  since  in  vain  we  try  to  gain  the  respite  due  to  age. 
Let  this  decree  inunediately  your  legal  thoaghts  engage; 


That  pleaders  each  shonld  make  their  speech  against 

their  like  in  years, 
The  old  oppose  the  old  as  foes,  the  toothless  barristers  ; 
While  'gainst  the  yenng  with  babbling  tongue  the 

dissolute  may  prate, 
The  lewd  and  wild  like  Clinias'  child and  henceforth 

in  our  state 
Shonld  one  be  sent  to  banishment,  or  prosecuted  be 
That  oldfor  old  and  yonngfor  young  should  fix  the  penalty^ 
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LETTER  II, ^TO  CARL  FRUHLINO. 

Amblefide, 
I  AH  not  about  to  write  for  you  a  description  of 
this  country  of  lakes  and  mountains  in  which  I  am 
wandering.  I  never  like  to  employ  the  pen  in  the 
place  of  the  pencil  and  the  palette.  Even  the 
great  poet  who  has  hallowed  this  region  by  the 
serene  light  of  his  genius,  has  scarcely  ever  at- 
tempted to  describe  its  outward  features.  No: 
but  he  has  imbibed  the  very  soul  of  the  scene  spread 
before  him.  The  thoughts  from  which  emanated 
these  glorious  forms  of  blue  and  violet,  rosy  and 
purple  mountains,  lakes  of  all  hues,  and  banks  of 
every  green,  lone  moors  where  the  lark  only  breaks 
the  silence,  rocky  mountain-passes  through  which 
centuries  have  flowed  and  left  no  mark, — ^these 
thoughts  have  had  birth  in  his  soul,  and  live  in 
his  verse,  or  rather  live  in  the  souls  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  are  called  up  into  distinctness  by  the 
hieroglyphics  of  his  poetry, 

I  shall  attempt  no  portraiture  of  this  country, 
which  a  great  poet,  living  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  walking,  really 
walking,  not  in  dreams,  all  over  its  hUlsand  dales, 
has  not  attempted  to  portray.  For  such  a  purpose 
a  good  engraving  is  better  than  a  hundred  pages 
of  written  sketchery. 

I  may  tell  you,  however,  that  I  have  enjoyed 
the  most  glorious  weather  during  my  residence 
here, — a  whole  fortnight  of  bright,  blue  days  and 
cloudless  moonlight  nights, — ^no  sHght  luxury  for 
a  tourist  in  England  !  Surrounded  by  a  mighty 
brotherhood  of  blue  mountains,  and  travelling 
along  the  borders  of  beautiful,  placid  lakes,  I  feel  no 
desire  to  sketch  them.  I  am  contented  with  the 
lofty  thoughts  and  deep  feelings  they  awaken 
within  me. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
(So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it,) 
They,  the  meanwhile,  are  blending  with  my  thoughts ; 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy. 

The  general  character  of  the  views  among  the 
lakes  is  that  of  chaste,  not  luxurious,  beauty.  The 
fine  chestnut  trees  overshadowing  the  village  inn, 
— the  old  quarry  among  the  hills, — the  lonely 
homesteads  in  the  vales, — the  quiet  recesses  beside 
the  upland  tarns,  where  a  solitary  bird  sailing 
over  the  dark  water  is  a  considerable  interrup- 
tion to  the  solitude, — the  nooks  and  glens  and 
dells  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  clothed  with 
purple  heather,  and  looking  like  places  for  solemn 
meetings  of  angels  by  moonlight,  —  the  rocky 
splintered  and  pinnacled  ridges  of  the  hills,  some- 
times aU-a-glow  in  the  setting  sun,  and  showing 


like  the  towers  and  spires  of  a  vast  city  illumin- 
ated,— ancient  gray  churches  in  green  valleys,  or 
still  older  dark  yew  trees  in  the  midst  of  the  vales, 
— shepherds'  cottages  on  the  hill  sides,  commanding 
views  that  a  king's  palace  might  envy  ;  these  are 
a  few  lines  which  your  fancy  may  fill  up.  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  wander  about  these  hills  and  valleys, 
and  be  happy  for  ever  ; — ^but  a  truce  to  German 
sentimentality,  as  the  English  call  our  GrefQhl. 
During  the  last  four  days,  I  have  visited  Derwent- 
water,  Windermere,  and  Rydal  Water.  On 
Tuesday,  I  passed  by  Greta  Hall,  the  residence  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  England's  living  authors, — 
Robert  Southey. 

I  stood  and  gazed  upon  the  house  so  long  devoted 
to  the  pursuits  of  elegant  literature  ;  but  as  I  had 
heard  accounts  of  the  hopeless  state  of  the  laureate's 
health,  I  did  not  endeavour  to  gain  an  introduc- 
tion. Here  he  has  spent  a  life  in  writing.  Per- 
haps his  great  error  has  been  in  the  multifarious 
character  of  his  authorship.  Writing  only  from 
chance  recollection,  I  could  make  out  a  long  list 
of  his  works.  He  wrote  five  or  six  epic  poems  only 
as  light  excursions  from  his  more  serious  literary 
toils,  and  in  this  age  of  division  of  labour  I  Let  me 
see—"  Joan  of  Arc  ;"  "Thalaba,"  (a  wild  Arabian 
romance):  "Madoc;"  "Roderic;"  "The  Curse 
of  Kehama,"  (founded  on  the  Hindoo  mythology ;) 
these  are  all  epical  in  their  character.  Beside  these 
poetical  works,  he  wrote  several  considerable  pieces 
of  verse  in  his  office  as  poet-laureate,  such  as  the 
"  Poet's  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,"  Sec,  Then  come 
his  historical  writings  : — "  The  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War  ;"  "  The  History  of  Brazil ;"  and 
the  "  Book  of  the  Church." 

He  wrote,  too,  the  "  Life  of  Wesley,"  the  "  Lives 
of  Nelson,  and  other  naval  heroes  of  Britain."  He 
was  one  of  the  main  contributors  to  The  Quarterly 
RevieWy  and  wrote  prefaces  and  notes  to  works  be- 
yond my  power  of  recollection.  Who  could  do  all 
this  well  ?  And  yet  he  did  every  thing  in  excellent 
style.  His  writing  of  English,  it  is  generally  al- 
lowed, has  not  been  equalled  in  this  age  of  endless 
scribbling.  But  concentration  and  definitiveness  of 
object  seem  to  have  been  wanting.  In  this  point  of 
view,  he  forms  a  contrast  to  his  neighbour  Words- 
worth, resident  only  about  fourteen  miles  from  Greta 
Hall,  who  seems  to  have  devoted  all  the  powers  of 
his  life  to  the  simple  object  of  gaining  a  high 
place  among  the  standard  poets  of  England ;  and 
he  has  lived  to  see  that  object  accomplished.  How 
much  more  orderly  would  the  world  of  letters  be, 
if  every  man  would  do  his  proper  work — the  one 
thing  which  he  can  do  best !   In  England,  we  have 
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men  dissipating  their  time  and  talents  by  writing 
noyels,  tragedies,  epics,  histories,  and  biographies; 
not  doing,  one  thing  well ;  bnt  trying  to  supply 
the  place  of  perfection  of  form  and  mastery  of 
workmanship  by  abundance  of  materials.  Hun- 
dreds of  volumes  of  sermons  are  every  year  turned 
out  of  the  press,  and  not  a  new  thing  in  them^ 
only  a  change  of  phraseology,  as  if  old  volumes  of 
sermons  had  been  torn  to  pieces,  and  put  into  a 
kaleidescope  :  shake  it,  and  behold !  a  new  volume 
arranges  itself  for  the  press.  In  Germany,  you  go 
on  in  the  same  fashion.  What  ship-loads  of  twad- 
dle you  send  to  Leipsic  fair!  And  then  your 
catalogues  come  over  here,  and  the  poor  English 
student  sees  advertised  Herr  Widerspruch's  con- 
fused dreamings  on  sundry  matters,  under  the 
title  of  a  "  New  Bystem  of  Metaphysics" — buys 
the  book,  and,  (wonderful  to  tell!)  reads  it ;  then 
renounces  German  literature  for  ever!  But  I  am 
not  accusing  Southey  of  this  great  fault  of  pur- 
poseless writing ;  yet  I  would  ask,  where  is  the 
work  upon  which  you  may  put  your  finger  and 
say,  this  will  hand  down  Southey's  genius  to  pos- 
terity? Sir  Walter  Scott,  I  verily  believe,  set  a 
bad  example  of  this  literary  over-production. 
Surely  five  or  six  good  novels  are  enough  to  carry 
one  man  s  name  down  to  the  end  of  the  world.  In 
a  little  time,  when  all  the  vanities  of  the  French 
school  shall  be  forgotten,  when  men  become  con- 
tent with  doing  only  a  little  in  the  great  whole  of 
literature,  taking  care  that  that  little  shall  be  sound 
and  good,  we  shall  have  a  more  sincere  and  valuable 
literature,  more  united  to  our  life — a  more  certain 
guide  of  our  active  career.  I  regard  the  great  Poet 
of  the  Lakes,  William  Wordsworth,  as  one  of  the 
most  devoted  prophets  of  such  a  literature.  A 
beautiful  unity  of  purpose  fpervades  the  whole  of 
his  writings;  and  he  has  never  swerved  from  his 
course,  in  obedience  to  the  vague  clamour  of  so- 
called  criticbm.  He  is  not  a  Shakspere,  nor  a 
Milton,  nor  a  Goethe,  and  he  never  tried  to  be; 
but  he  is  William  Wordsworth — a  peculiar,  ori- 
ginal, and  sublime  poet.  The  organ  of  his  genius 
has  not  every  tone  of  a  full  orchestra  in  it ;  but  it 
has  its  own  peculiar  tones,  and  they  are  all  true 
and  good,  essential  portions  of  the  music  of  the 
universe.  He  has  never  tried  to  play  any  man  s 
music  over  again,  but  has  kept  to  his  own.  And 
all  these  hills  are  fiill  of  echoes  to  the  majestic 
tones  of  his  verse.  Nowhere  do  his  lines  sound  so 
well  as  in  their  native  region.  You  can  easily  dis- 
cover in  them  the  mode  of  their  composition ;  not 
in  the  silence  of  the  study,  but  chanted  forth  in 
concert  with  the  sounds  of  winds,  and  woods,  and 
streams.  Sometimes  their  solemn  music  comes  like 
a  majestic  blast  through  one  of  these  rocky  valleys ; 
sometimes  it  dies  away  like  the  evening  breezes  pass- 
ing over  these  lakes.  In  these  days,  when  memory, 
self-cultivation,  and  oral  delivery,  are  sacrificed  to 
the  habit  of  almost  continual  reading,  it  is  forgot- 
ten that  poetry  is,  at  least,  intended  to  be  read 
aloud^  if  not  to  be  sung:  and  well  it  is  that  this 
rule  is  forgotten,  for  the  sake  of  many  minor  poets ; 
their  verses  would  make  but  a  miserable  sound  if 
chanted  in  the  open  air.  By  the  by,  while  I  speak 
of  chanting,  I  remember  that  Coleridge,  the  early 


friend  of  Wordsworth,  attacked  the  d(^:ma,  thtt 
all  reading  should  be  in  conversational  tones;  and, 
with  regurd  to  poetry,  I  am  sure  he  was  right  I 
heard  some  fine  specimens  of  poetical  recitation  the 
other  evening.  In  this  neighbourhood,  I  had  the 
rare  happiness  of  meeting  a  remarkable  man,  the 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Edinbuigh 
University — as  unlike  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
German  professors  as  you  can  imagine.  Not  dried 
up  with  study,  I  assure  you;  but  a  fresh,  hale, 
out-of-doors  man;  though  advanced  in  years,  still 
having  all  the  marks  of  manly  beauty  about  him. 
He  is  one  who  haa  an  eye  and  a  heart  to  find  monl 
philosophy  in  the  skies,  and  hills,  and  streams; 
and,  for  the  love  of  such  philosophy,  and  its  inse- 
parable twin-sister,  poetry,  he  hastravelled  through 
many  a  sunmier's  day,  over  the  hills  and  along  the 
valleys  of  Scotland  and  England.  It  was  a  nre 
privilege  to  walk  beside  this  man  of  genius  along 
the  shore  of  Windermere,  and  listen  to  hia  expres- 
sive chanting  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  of  whidi 
his  memory  seems  full  to  overflowing.  We  bad 
a  long  conversation  on  English  and  German  liteta- 
ture.  He  hardly  seemed  fairly  to  appredate  oor 
idol  Goethe;  and  I,  with  all  the  awkwardness  ef 
a  man  thinking  in  Grerman  and  speaking  in  Eng- 
lish, began  to  preach  about  hia  universality  of 
genius,  his  aesthetic  purity,  &c.,  but  apparently 
with  little  efiect.  We  both  agreed  that  the  Eng- 
lish public  is  not  ripe  to  receive  him. 

Such  an  epio  as  '' Hermann  and  Dorothea'* 
would  never  make  the  noise  here  that  it  did  in 
Fatherland;  and,  as  to  <'  Tasso,"  it  certain] v 
would  not  selL  There  is  a  want  in  €roethe  of  the 
strong  popular  effiacts  to  whieh  the  English  public 
is  partial.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Professar, 
though  cheerful,  spoke  rather  hopelessly  of  tlw 
rising  Englbh  literature,  and  especially  of  the 
young  poets. 

Of  Wordsworth  he  spoke  with  the  utmost  vene- 
ration, and,  as  I  thought^  almost  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  due  praise.  I  agreed  with  him,  that  it 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  Grerman  public,  that  while  we 
have  translationa  of  Byron,  Bulwer,  and  Boi,  ve 
should  remain  so  ignorant  of  Wordsworth.  He 
gave  me  some  amusing  accounts  of  the  criticisms 
passed  upon  the  poet's  early  productions,  by  a 
conceited  little  coterie  belonging  to  The  Eimbmyk 
Review.  After  Cowper,  that  genuine  English  poet^ 
a  school  sprung  up  of  poor  tinsel  Euphuists  in 
poetry,  writers  of  sounding  jargon,  collectors  of 
epithets,  whose  definition  of  poetry  was,  simplr, 
that  it  ^ould  be  something  utterly  unlike  prose ; 
that  it  should  pertain  to  a  vrorld  of  high-flown 
Lauras,  Cynthias,  Olivias,  and  other  damsels^  all 
moping  and  moonshine,  utterly  out  of  the  real 
world.  To  attempt  to  find  poetry  in  a  little  pea- 
sant girl,  or  in  a  real  old  man,  or  to  write,  for 
poetry,  collocations  of  words,  such  as,  apart  from 
rhyme  and  metre,  a  man  might  use  in  common 
conversation,  without  making  you  atare  at  him, 
was  a  heresy  sufficient  to  raise  the  bile  of  this  ge* 
neration  of  poetical  critics.  To  suit  their  depraved 
stomachs,  in  poetry.  Virtue  must  be  **  winged  with 
airs  celestial ;"  Hope  must  come  out  of  her  dress* 
ing^room,  **  azure-robed,  and  golden-aniliiiir;'* 
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and  lovely  Lncretia  must  **  melt  away  in  a  silver 
shower  of  crystalline  tears/*  to  make  a  river  in 
which  her  tender  swain  desires  to  **  swim  to  the 
haven  of  bliss/'  All  this  was  poetry ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  Wordsworth  wrote, 

I  met  a  little  peasant  girl : 
She  was  seven  years  old,  she  said ; 

Her  hair  was  thiek  with  many  a  onrl 
That  clnster'd  ronnd  her  head, 

of  conrse  that  was  not  poetry,  though  it  might  he 
very  true  and  natural ;  but  the  critics  set  about  to 
parody  the  style,  by  such  verses  as  Dr.  Johnson's 
famous  imitation  of  the  Percy  Reliques  :— 

As,  with  my  hat  upon  my  head, 

I  walk'd  into  the  Strand, 
I  there  did  meet  another  man 

With  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

They  pronounced  their  verdict  upon  such  poetry 
in  the  style  of  Dr.  Johnson  upon  Ossian— *''  Many 
men,  many  women,   and  many  children  might 
write  such  poetry."     But  the  many  never  make 
their  appearance.     And,  even  at  the  present  day, 
when  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  a  great 
part  of  the  public  mind,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  vague  admiration  is  bestowed  upon  Wordsworth, 
there  is  still  a  want  of  good  criticism.     Only  a 
few  months  ago,  in  one  of  the  leading  periodicals, 
Mr.  Landor,  in  an  imaginary  conversation  between 
Porson  and  Southey,  made  an  elaborate  but  lame 
attack  upon  Wordsworth's  poetry ;  and  as  he  is 
remarkable  for  repeated  complaints  over  the  low 
state  of  English  criticism,  you  might  expect  that 
he  would  try  to  mend  the  matter.     But  what  does 
he  do  1    In  the  first  place,  he  limits  his  quotations 
to  the  **  Lyrical  Ballads,"  poems  which  cannot 
give  a  true  idea  of  the  whole  of  Wordsworth's 
genius.^   Almost  the  whole  of  his  criticism  is  spent 
in  adducing  a  few  examples  of  defective  grammar, 
expletives,  or  feeble  expressions.    Of  the  thoughts 
of  the  poet  he  says  nothing ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
he  knows  very  little ;  but  this  he  gives  forth  as  an 
oracle — "They  are  not  dramatic  —  not  exciting" 
He  does  not  inquire  whether  the  meditative  class  of 
poetry  is  not,  in  its  time  and  place,  as  good  as  Ho-; 
mer  was  in  his  time  and  place.     He  does  not  in- 
quire whether  the  assertion  of  the  old  realities  of 
humanity,  as  the  domain  of  poetry, — ^the  calling 
away  of  the  muse  from  the  high-flown  and  impos- 
sible to  the  simple,  natural,  and  contented  region, 
—is  good  or  not,  at  least  as  a  counterpart  to  other 
tendencies.    No :  he  does  not  inquire  whether  the 
view  of  nature  given  in  these  poems  is  any  im- 
provement upon  mechanical  philosophy.     No :  he 
decides  that  the  poetry  is  not  Greek,  not  dramatic, 
not  exciting^  and  therefore  not  good.    As  to  the 
Greek  of  which  he  talks  so  learnedly,  I  had  rather 
take  the  judgment  of  the  English  Opium-Eater. 
The  dranuttic  character  of  the  poems  we  will  waive 
for  the  present ;  but  let  us  see  the  general  principle 
in  which  he  sums  up  his  whole  criticism.    Here  it 
is :— «  The  effect  of  the  higher  poetry  is  excitement; 
the  effect  of  the  inferior  ie  composure^    There's  a 
canon  of  criticism  for  you !    Would  not  its  vice 
^D^n&  be  just  as  true  ?    Not  to  say  aiiy  thing  of  the 
uncritical,  and  merely  physical,  word,  "  excite- 
ment,'' used  in  a  canoA  of  poetical  criticism,  the 


man  who  would  put  the  two  qualities  asunder,  as 
he  does  here,  cannot  know  much  of  the  character 
of  poetry.  For  what  is  '^  composure"  without  the 
opposite  quality  which  he  denominates  '*  excite- 
ment ?  "  what  but  sleep,  death,  nothingness  ? 
And,  again,  what  would  be  his  *^  excitement" 
without  the  opposite  ''composure?"  what  but 
dissipation  ;  unconnected,  unsystematic,  uncon- 
troUed  movement  ?  (not  conceivable.)  And  if  he 
would  say  that  ''  excitement"  is  necessary  to  life 
and  action,  then,  if  he  means  any  thing  self-con- 
sistent by  the  words,  he  must  know  that  compo- 
sure is  as  necessary  to  excitement,  as  this  is 
to  that  to  constitute  life.  It  is  a  fair  conclusion, 
from  his  principle,  that  brandy  belongs  to  the 
''  higher  poetry,"  and  opium  (as  De  Quincey  tells 
us)  must  be  poetry  in  both  styles — starting  in  the 
sky,  and  coming  down  as  much  below,  as  it  soared 
above  the  earth.  But  this  professed  canon  of  cri- 
ticism is  just  simple  nonsense ;  and  unless  he  can 
bring  something  a  little  weightier  against  Words- 
Worth,  he  will  never  sink  his  poetry  into  the 
depths' of  oblivion.  He  might  as  well  teach  us, 
that  the  character  of  a  superior  solat  system  is  its 
centrifugal  force  ;  but  that  the  character  of  an 
inferior  one,  is  found  in  its  centripetal  force.  Or 
his  philosophy  may  tell  us,  that  the  sublimity  of 
the  sea  is  in  its  commotions ;  but  that  it  sadly 
loses  its  character  in  the  still  deep.  Or  he  may 
array  the  activity  against  the  quietude  of  light ; 
or  the  abiding  root  against  the  unfolding  buds  in 
vegetation.  Or,  in  short,  he  may  set  up  his  one-sided 
statement  against  all  life  and  all  nature ;  for,  of 
course,  the  principle  of  poetry  is  the  principle  of  life 
and  nature,  neither  a  stand-still  nor  a  runaway 
principle,  but  an  organic  movement.  The  quality 
of  poetry  which  he  commends  by  the  name  of  "  ex- 
citement," has  certainly  its  place  in  poetry  as  in 
life,  nature,  and  history,  and  may  even  have,  for  a 
time,  an  almost  exclusive  prevalence ;  as  in  a  war- 
song  we  should  hardly  point  to  the  oblivion  likely 
to  entomb  all  the  glory  of  battle  a  hundred  years 
hence.  But  we  may  fairly  reverse  the  argument, 
and  say  that  the  prevailing  character  of  composure 
in  the  poetry  criticised  may  surely  be  defended  as 
being  in  due  time  and  place,  in  an  age  torn  and 
divided,  and  filled  with  the  disturbances  of  tem- 
porary things ;  that  it  may  be  allowed,  amid  all 
kinds  of  aspirants,  disturbers,  complainers,  and 
destroyers,  for  one  mind,  reared  among  the  stead- 
fast mountains,  to  devote  himself  to  the  study, 
love,  and  celebration  of  the  eternal  truths  sym- 
bolized in  them. 

But  enough  of  all  this.  I  will  just  give  you  a 
better  definition  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
poetry  from  the  pen  of  a  poet :— « 

The  thousand  courses  of  our  human  life. 
Each  other  crossing  and  in  strife  engaging, 
Who  comprehends  t  who  knows  the  mystery 
Of  nature  ? — ^what,  with  all  her  industry 
And  all  her  love,  she  means  for  man  at  last  t 
The  yastness  and  complexity  of  life 
Overmaster  us — ^the  man  of  clearest  mind 
Can  only  firom  his  narrow  boundary  sigh 
And  pray  for  guidance  through  the  labyrinth. 
Then  comes  the  Pom  and  brings  forth  his  work  ; 
(GyeA  as  a  golden  key  to  ope  the  doors 
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Of  life,  the  human  sonl  and  nature's  self,) 
A  few  chosen  agents  places  on  the  scene 
And  hut  a  few  of  life's  eyents  sets  forth, 
Yet  all  with  meaning,  purpose,  rule  and  end. 
You  mingle  with  the  plot  your  thoughts,  and  fill 
The  work  with  your  own  life,  your  very  self, 
Tin  there  you  see  well-ordered  nature  shine 
And  human  life  illumined  cheerfully  : 
Then,  in  the  vast  commotions  of  the  world. 
Behold  a  thousand  minor  plots  unfolding 
Each  well  and  dearly,  in  its  sphere,  completed. 
Greece  call'd  her  Poet  rightly  a  creator. 
And  if  no  single  hand  fulfil  the  task. 
True  Poetry  can  recreate  the  world. 

After  all  this,  I  am  ready  to  give  you  a  little 
of  my  own  criticism  upon  Wordsworth's  poetry  ; 
and  to  begin  with  fault-finding,  I  must  admit  that 
it  )s  deficient  in  dramatic  variety^  and  that  its 
truths  are  given  too  abHracUdfy^  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Wordsworth  seldom  goes  out  of  his 
own  character.  All  the  persons  celebrated  in  his 
writings  are  but  shadows  cast  from  himself,  unless 
I  must  except  '<  Peter  Bell ;"  but  Peter  BeU  has 
hardly  any  individuality  which  distinguishes  him 
from  a  thousand  others  belonging  to  the  lai*ge 
class  of  coarse,  uninstructed,  unfeeling  boors.  The 
philosophical  pedlar  in  *'  The  Excursion"  is  only  the 
author  with  a  pack  on  his  shoulders.  ^'The  Vicar 
at  the  Church  among  the  Mountains,"  is  still  the 
poet's  self.  The  splendid  youth  in  the  beautiful 
poem  of  "  Ruth,"  has  hardly  any  distinct  pecu- 
liarity to  mark  him  out  from  the  crowd  of  other 
gay,  bold,  enterprising  but  unprincipled  young 
men.  Then  the  feminine  personages  of  his  poems ; 
Ruth,  Margaret,  Ellen,  the  sailor  s  mother,  Emily 
of  Rylstone,  and  others,  are  all  sweet  women;  but 
I  know  nothing  distinguishing  to  say  of  them,  save 
that  such  a  celestial  light  of  purity  and  patient 
suffering  seems  shed  upon  the  face  of  Emily  as 
makes  her  a  sister  to  angels.  But  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Wordsworth  has  not  the  variety  of 
dramatic  genius.  The  other  great  point  in  which 
he  fails  is  closely  allied  to  the  defect  already  stated : 
it  is  the  mode  of  abstract  and  philo/sophical  utter- 
ance of  truths  which  poetry  should  rather  bring 
out  as  the  results  of  an  extensive  tuition  in  the 
sphere  of  human  life.  For  instance,  holy  revela- 
tion and  reason  both  tell  us  that,  while  the  evil- 
doers are  driven  away  "  like  chaff  before  the  wind," 
the  good  and  patient  shall  '^  dwell  in  the  earth" 
and  have  '^  abundance  of  peace  as  long  as  the 
moon  endureth."  But  what  has  poetry  to  do  with 
this  truth  ?  Not  to  re-state  it  over  and  over  again 
in  its  abstract  terms  ;  but  to  set  it  forth,  to  deve- 
lop it  in  living  action.  Poetry  must  place  before 
us  the  good  and  patient,  put  them  through  their 
necessary  trials  among  the  self-destructive  errors 
of  the  evil-doers,  and  bring  them  out  into  the 
enjoyment  of  '*  the  peace  that  passeth  understand- 
ing." The  main  truths  implied  in  all  poetry  are 
as  common  as  the  answers  in  the  Catechism.  That 
the  human  soul  has  fellowship  with  nature — ^that 
in  nature  are  found  symbols  of  its  thoughts  and 
affections — ^that  all  mankind  are  one;  these  truths 
are  implicitly  confessed  by  all.  But  poetry  has 
not  to  do  with  abstract  definitions :  these  come  after 
it.  Poetry  must  give  the  filUng-up  of  such  out- 
lines, the  life,  the  reality,  the  action  which  they 


signify.  The  abstract  doctrine  of  King  Lear  or  of 
Othello  might  be  given  in  a  very  few  words ;  but 
these  words  would  not  make  the  tragedies. 

The  whole  of  the  Odyssey,  in  abstract  doctrine, 
might  be  put  in  a  nut-shell ;  thus  : — *^  Rogues 
who  take  advantage  of  a  gentleman's  absence  to 
take  liberties  with  hb  wife  and  his  property,  are 
liable  to  be  surprised  by  that  gentleman's  retam* 
But  this  is  not  the  Odyssey. 

Now,  in  Wordsworth,  the  ipse  dixU  or  the  ab- 
stract declaration  too  much  prevails  over  the  pure 
development  of  principles.  Avoiding,  at  once, 
extravagant  laudation  and  depreciation,  the  best 
eulogium  upon  the  poet  will  be  to  state  fairly  «ito 
he  has  done.  In  a  very  dissipated  age,  he  has  been 
constant  to  a  solemn  idea  of  the  poet's  duty  : — he 
has  not  wasted  his  time  in  criticising  other»-^e  has 
not  filled  a  library-shelf  with  scores  of  vain  attempts 
in  various  departments — he  has  not  prostrated  his 
powers  beneath  any  reigning  cant  of  the  times  ;  but 
he  has  maintained  harmony  between  his  powers  and 
his  performances.  He  has  been  far  more  happy 
than  Coleridge,  who  left  poetry  for  philosophy,  yet 
never  attained  demonstrative  science  ;  but  ^ways 
(as  Schiller  confesses  of  himself)  played  the  philo- 
sopher when  he  should  have  been  the  poet,  and 
vice  versd. 

It  was  with  no  slight  degree  of  veneration 
that  I  approached  the  dwelling  of  this  tme  poet 
at  Rydal  Mount.  At  some  little  distance  I  per- 
ceived an  aged  man  slowly  pacing  to  and  fro  in 
the  garden.  His  figure  was  spare,  and  his  stature 
depressed  by  something  of  a  stooping  attitude:  the 
head  was  drooped  in  meditation.  As  I  came  nearer 
I  could  see  that  the  complexion  was  dark  and 
weather-beaten,  and  the  eyes  appeared  dim  and 
defective.  The  lines  of  the  face  were  hard  and 
distinct;  but  something  of  a  serene  melandioly, 
telling  of  "  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears,"  character- 
ized the  whole  countenance.  I  felt  that  this  was 
Wordsworth,  tlie  genius  who  had  attracted  me 
into  this  lake  district.  I  thought  that  he  gtkx^ 
towards  me;  and  what  do  you  guess  I  did?  Why, 
though  provided  with  a  note  of  introduction,  I 
walked  on  right  past  his  house,  as  if  in  a  great 
hurry  to  get  to  Ambleside  that  afternoon.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  go  so  far  ;  but  passed  the  afteinoon 
in  strolling  about  near  the  water,  and  waited  for 
the  dusk  of  evening  to  accomplish  my  object.  After 
taking  a  little  refreshment  I  found  myself  deter- 
mined upon  success. 

Without  any  further  meditation  I  proceeded 
directly  to  the  house.  My  introductory  note  was 
presented  ;  and,  in  a  very  little  time,  I  found  my- 
self quite  at  home  in  the  poet's  study.  Of  course 
I  began  to  tell  how  I  had  enjoyed  the  country  and 
the  fine  weather.  I  repressed  all  German  senti- 
ment, and  spoke  soberly  and  reservedly,  meaning 
just  as  much  as  and  no  more  than  I  said.  I  com- 
pared the  lake  scenery  with  the  most  notable 
scenery  of  Germany ;  but  used  no  extraTagant 
language  either  of  admiration  or  of  the  reverse.  To 
all  this  the  aged  and  venerable  poet  listened  with 
apparent  interest,  and  from  remarks  upon  xentry 
and  climate  we  came  to  literature.  Here  my  flow 
of  English  was  somewhat  checked  by  a  question 
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about  the  young  poets  arising  in  Fatherland.  I 
felt  at  once,  as  I  have  often  done  before,  that  our 
young  authors,  with  all  their  fire  and  energy  and 
fund  of  new  ideas,  have  not  enough  of  sobriety, 
distinctness,  or  intelligibility  of  character  to  make 
it  easy  to  talk  about  them  or  to  describe  their 
characters.  How  much  more  easily  could  I  ex- 
plain, in  Germany,  the  characters  of  any  great 
English  poets,  say  Pope,  or  Cowper,  or  Crabbe, 
than  explain  here  the  characteristics  of  our  new 
literature  I  This  fault  must  be  amended  among 
us  soon,  and  our  young  Pansophists  and  Uni- 
versalists  must  learn  to  be  content  with  being 
something  particular.  I  never  feel  so  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  vague  character  of  a  great  portion 
of  our  literature  as  when  I  am  asked  in  this  coun- 
try about  the  characteristics  of  various  authors.  I 
am  even  better  prepared  with  answers  to  questions 
about  our  old  namby-pamby  literature.  I  can  say 
something  definite  about  such  writers  as  Gleim, 
Holty,  Kleist,  Klopstock,  Voss,  and  even  old  Bod- 
mer,  with  his  drone  of  an  epic,  "The  Nofiechide ;"  but 
what  can  I  say  when  asked  about  such  geniuses  as 


^,and- 


,  and- 


-  ?    I  am  driven  into  the 


regions  of  religion,  or  politics,  or  philosophy,  to 
find  characteristics  of  their  writings.  I  felt  that  a 
great  part  of  our  literature  was  not  worth  talk- 
ing of  to  a  man  like  Wordsworth ;  though  I  also 


am  sure  that  we  have  writers  who  are  the  gloxy  of 
our  land.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  hour  of  tvd- 
light  which  I  spent  in  the  society  of  the  poet.  He 
spoke  freely  upon  many  interesting  topics — his 
contemporaries,  and  the  character  of  the  times.  It 
seemed  to  me  that,  in  his  appreciation  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  English  writers,  he  had  a  peculiar 
standard.  Though  he  spoke  with  warm  admira- 
tion of  the  vigour  and  fertility  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  genius,  I  thought  I  could  discover  in  his 
remarks  an  undertone  of  dissent  from  the  univer- 
sal applause  which  has  anticipated  the  judgment 
of  posterity,  and  placed  him  at  the  side  of  Shak- 
spere.  It  might  be  my  mistake  ;  but  I  imagined 
that  he  did  not  seem  so  conversant  with  the  novels 
and  romances  of  the  northern  magician  as  even  I, 
a  Grerman,  might  be.  Of  Southey  he  spoke  in 
terms  of  affectionate  regret  for  the  premature  decay 
of  his  faculties.  We  had  some  conversation  also 
about  Coleridge,  his  early  friend,  of  whom  he  spoke 
as  a  man  of  wonderful  imagination  and  luxurious 
eloquence  ;  but  in  early  life  bewildered  in  his  pur- 
suits, and  turning  aside  from  the  due  cultivation  of 
his  birth-right,  poetry,  to  politics,  criticism,  reli- 
gious controversy,  and  metaphysics,  without  at- 
taining in  any  of  these  departments  Uie  perfection 
and  mastery  which  he  might  have  reached  as  a 
poet. 
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Feb.  1. — She  is  a  good  creature  that  old  aunt  of 
mine,  at  least  so  mamma  used  to  say  ;  and  then 
papa  added,  **  Yes,  there  are  few  so  good,  with  all 
her  faults ;"  and  then  I  thought,  "  God  help  this 
poor  world  if  there  are  few  people  so  good  as  my 
chattering  meddling  advice-giving  old  aunt."  But 
now,  when  she's  all  I  have  left,  and  when  I  have 
just  quitted  this  little  all,  I  begin  to  wonder  at  the 
valaable  qualities  I  can  see  or  imagine  in  her. 
She  means  well.  I  never  knew  before  how  much 
was  contained  in  this  ''  faint  praise,"  wherewith, 
it  seems  to  me,  people  ^'damn"  those  against 
wliom  they  can  allege  no  glaring  fault.  But  how 
many  good  qualities  must  one  have  in  order  to 
iff^an  well !  A  selfish  person  never  wishes  to  be 
of  use— he  can't  mean  well.  Then  a  person  must  be 
able  to  forgive  offence,  to  overlook  deficiencies, 
and  to  feel  interest  in,  without  pretending  to  iti^e 
the  faults  or  vices  of,  those  whom  he  is  inclined  to 
help :  to  do  all  this  one  must  have  great  liberality, 
goodness  of  heart,  and  self-control.  Really,  my 
dear  aunt,  I  have  done  you  the  injustice  which  I 
myself  so  often  resent  and  condemn ;  because  your 
virtues  were  not  of  the  showy  kind,  I  have  not 
Been  them  at  first  glance,  and  have  not  troubled 
myself  to  seek  fa^er.  So,  to  make  amends,  I 
will  keep  a  journal  as  you  wish  me.  I  can't  see 
how  it  can  do  any  good.  How  can  I  possibly  get  so 
much  wisdom  out  of  what  I  have  written  myself? 
She  said,  I  should  ^'  be  astonished  to  see,  when  I 
read  it  over,"  and  then  came  some  of  her  unfinished 
sentences.    I  don't  see  what  I  shall  be  astonished 


at,  unless  at  the  nonsense  I  write,  and  aunty  need 
not  think  I  am  always  going  to  try  to  write  sense. 
Feb.  2. — It  is  gloomy.  I  can't  help  writing  it, 
however  ridiculous  the  complaint  may  appear. 
I  know  very  well  I  have  no  just  reason  to  be  sad 
because  I  have  altered  my  place  of  abode.  And 
I  have  reason  to  expect  a  fair  share  of  the  com- 
forts of  life  here,  and  not  more  disagreeables  than 
usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  But  it  is  the 
first  night.  I  never  knew  before  that  chairs 
and  tables  were  friends ;  I  miscalculated  when  I 
thought  I  could  quit  my  aunt  so  easily.  It  is  true 
I  never  wanted  her  when  I  was  with  her ;  but  I 
had  the  room,  the  furniture.  And  then  I  am 
dispirited  by  my  reception  to-day.  Mrs.  Wells 
took  care  to  let  me  know  that  I  ought  to  have 
come  yesterday ;  and  when  I  gave  my  reason, 
(which  I  thought  a  very  good  one,  since  I  only  had 
opportunities  of  coming  twice  a-week,  two  days 
too  soon  or  a  day  too  late,)  she  seemed  to  set  me 
down  as  a  negligent  school-girl,  and  told  me  she 
^  did  not  want  excuses."  It  is  true,  she  smiled  as 
she  said  it ;  but  that  was  to  soften  down  the  un- 
politeness  of  telling  me  my  reason  was  an  excuse^ 
That  Miss  Ebbs  is  very  well,  at  least  so-so.  She 
seemed  glad  to  have  some  one  to  talk  to ;  indeed, 
she  told  me  so  in  the  first  half  hour  we  were  toge- 
ther. I  mentioned  Miss  Phipps,  the  other  teacher* 
She  said,  pressing  my  hand,  I  hope  I  have  found 
some  one  superior  to  her»  I  can't  understand  how 
the  addition  of  oi^  conversible  person  can  make  her 
80  very  pathetic;  but  there  are  who  think  more  of 
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society  than  I  do :  I  believe  I  could  live  very  well 
without  it.  Welly  here  I  am.  Every  body  must 
work,  and  it  is  not  that  I  complain  of.  Why  am  I 
downcast  ?  I  undertake,  of  my  own  free  choice,  a 
moderate  labour,  without  hardship,  and  with  ^^  op- 
portunities of  improvement,"  (I  dislike  the  phrase 
excessively,  though  I  cannot  but  value  the  thing.) 
'Tis  true,  'tis  the  first  night.  Well,  to-morrow  I  will 
be  cured.     I  promise  myself  to  get  merry. 

Fd>.  3. — I  begin  to  have  a  respect  for  myself. 
Though  not  merry,  I  am  well :  not  downcast.  So 
I  will  forgive  myself  my  irrational  dbcontent  at 
my  circumstances,  when  I  am  having  just  my  own 
way,  in  consideration  of  my  courage  in  getting 
over  it.  Employment  does  a  deal.  I  am  already 
at  home  in  that  ''great"  school-room,  as  they 
call  it,  (in  opposition  to  a  smaller  one  on  the 
other  side  the  entrance.)  It  looked  to  me  so  large 
and  cold,  I  thought  I  should  like  very  well  to  have 
to  teach  only  in  the  small  one,  as  if  the  nearness 
of  the  walls  would  keep  me  warmer.  But  a  room 
must  be  filled  with  ideas  ;  and  if  this  has  not  easy 
chairs,  pictures,  carpet,  hearthrug,  and  other  such 
things,  the  object  of  which  is  to  awake  pleasant 
thoughts,  it  has  plenty  of  human  faces,  and  conse- 
quently of  interest,  hope,  and  fear.  In  short,  there 
are  the  means  of  leading  a  useful  and  worthy  life, 
and  I  am  content  with  it,  and  with  myself  that  I 
have  undertaken  it. 

F(^.  4. — That  Miss  Phipps  is  a  fool !  She  is 
always  getting  into  passions,  or  haviug  spiUs^  or 
thinking  she  is  ill-used  or  neglected.  Now  the 
fact  is,  though  it  may  be  polite  to  profess  respect 
to  a  stranger  (though  really  we  can  never  feel 
any,)  it  is  carrying  hypocrisy  too  far  to  show  to 
one  with  whom  we  are  in  habits  of  intercourse 
more  than  we  actually  feel.  So  if  Phippy  won't 
be  insulted  by  being  called  Phippy,  she  must  make 
herself  so  respectable  that  no  one  calls  her  so.  I 
ventured  to  represent  this  to  her,  when  she  told  me 
the  history  of  her  griefs,  as  we  curled  our  hair ;  on 
which  she  exclaimed  ''Respectable !  do  you  think  I 
am  less  respectable  than  Miss  Ebbs  ?  They  never 
dare  to  behave  to  her  as  they  do  to  me !"  I  was  on 
the  point  of  answering,  "  You  don't  behave  so  well 
to  them ;"  but  I  only  said  Miss  Ebbs  was  the  head 
teacher.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  that's  it.  Mrs.  WeUs 
does  not  protect  her  teachers  as  she  ought  to  do ! 
She  thinks  of  no  one  but  Miss  Ebbs."  I  said, 
"  Well,  if  the  girls  were  ordered  to  be  respectful, 
what  pleasure  could  their  hypocrisy  give  you  V* 
"That's  it,"  she  cried  again,  (it's  a  favorite  expres- 
sion of  her's ;)  "it's  all  hypocrisy  1  Nothing  else  I 
Just  hypocrisy !"  She  repeated  this  so  often,  that  I 
think  she  must  have  found  much  more  consolation 
in  the  remark  than  ever  I  thought  of  giving :  in 
fact  I  was  reasoning,  not  consoling.  However,  it 
sent  her  off ;  there  was  that  good  in  it.  I'll  remem- 
ber it,  and  try  it  again. 

There,  aunty,  I  shall  certainly  get  wise  out  of 
my  journal !  Half  a  page  filled  with  the  history 
of  a  disjointed  conversation  on  a  contemptible  sub- 
ject. I  had  intended  writing  some  thoughts  of  mj 
own  on  my  new  existence,  but  this  stupid  stuff  lay 
uppermost,  so  I  took  it  first ;  and  now  I'm  too 
tired:  I'U  do  it  to-morrow.  I 


Feb,  5. — ^Now  for  the  reflection^.  The  first  is  a 
painful  one ;  it  concerns  my  "  opportimities  for 
improvement."  I  forgot  this  at  first,  I  wanted 
to  learn  what  I  should  have  to  do  in  the  school- 
room ;  but  now  I  have  been  four  days,  and  more- 
over it  is  Saturday  night,  and  this  journal-keeping 
makes  me  observant  of  "  times  and  seasons,"  and 
now  is  the  time  to  ask  myself  what  have  I  gained 
in  this  last  week  of  my  life  ?  I  have  learned  to 
work  eight  hours  a-day  in  the  school-room,  and  to 
sit  dawdling  three  more,  often  five.  HoweTer^  I 
won  t  be  discontented ;  to  have  exchanged  an  idle 
life  for  a  useful  one  is  enough  for  one  week.  On 
Monday  I  will  begin  and  thhik  about  the  imprtm- 
metU, 

Fdi.  6,  Sunde^f  —  The  reason  Fm  so  dull 
When  one  has  not  been  out  all  the  week,  walking 
to  church  and  back  overpowers  one  with  fatigue, 
at  least  it  has  done  me.  However,  when  the  wea- 
ther mends  we  shall  **  take  some  walks  f  stiff, 
stately  affairs,  no  doubt,  but  better  than  none. 
There  is  one  bad  thing  about  this  "  working."  It 
gives  me  a  good  conscience,  to  be  sure ;  but  wha 
I've  been  all  the  week  at  the  disposal  of  another, 
I  can't  find  a  will  of  my  own  for  Sundays.  There 
were  many  things  I  should  like  to  do;  but  then  I 
was  not  sure  I  should  have  liberty  io  begin,  and 
certainly  I  should  not  have  found  time  to  finish 
them.  I  thought  school  would  be  the  best  pbce 
in  the  world  for  learning  to  draw.  Mrs.  Welk 
said,  "  Of  course,"  I  could  profit  by  the  lessons  of 
all  liie  masters,  if  I  only  chose  to  pay  attention ; 
and  of  course  should  not  need  watdiing  like  a 
child.  I  was  quite  of  her  opinion ;  and,  provided 
I  get  the  necessary  information,  don't  much  care 
whether  I  take  it  by  stealth,  behind  the  man's 
back,  or  openly  before  his  face.  But  I  must  hare 
time  "  to  practise,"  as  they  say  here.  I've  heard 
of  the  practice  of  virtue,  the  "  practice  of  Tice," 
and  as  a  school  phrase,  practising  muuc ;  bat 
schools-  have  a  language  of  their  own,  as  I  suppose 
every  little  world  has.  Well,  next  Saturday  night 
I  hope  to  have  put  some  plan  or  other  into  execa* 
tion  for  the  "  improvement."  I  can  give  no  good 
reason  for  not  having  arranged  something  all  this 
long  day  :  but  I  am  getting  into  a  madune ;  cr 
perhaps  I  find  it  so  difficult  to  think  of  any  thin; 
but  the  duties  assigned  me,  because  I  am  so  new 
to  them.    Never  mind,  I  shall  learn  them  in  a 

week,  and  then — ^then ^Well,  good  resolutions 

are  good  at  all  times^  and  at  the  beginning  of  mv 
career  how  can  I  have  any  thing  else  ?  Good  mghu 
tanty !  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  read  this  fait 
of  my  journal  over ;  it  must  be  terribly  dull,  if  9^ 
my  life  is  like  last  week ;  but  I  will  begin  and 
work  "  on  my  own  account,"  and  what  /  do  ii 
always  interesting  to  me.  Resolutions  for  ever!— 
I'll  make  another,  t.e.,  to  note  down  how  luiif  / 
keep. 

JffeJ.  7.— I'm  wearied  to  death.  When  I  used  to 
have  headaches  at  home,  I  still  went  on  with  mv 
work,  well  or  ill ;  but  now  I  can't, 

Feb.  8.— To-night  I  am  not  content  with  myself. 
That  comes  of  the  journal.  There,  as  soon  t«^ 
opened  it»  my  last  night's  two  lines  stared  me  io 
the  face,  and  I  remembered  the  hopeless  feeling 
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with  which  they  were  written.  Now,  my  head- 
ache la  gone;  and  reading  that  I  have  had  it,  can  t 
bring  it  back;  but  it  recalls  irrational  thoughts. 
What  nonsense  did  I  think  and  not  say,  only  be- 
cause I  was  too  idle  to  put  it  in  words,  and  had  no 
one  to  say  it  to !  Howerer,  I  haven't  headaches 
every  day,  and  in  future  I  will  let  my  nonsense 
pass  through  my  head  without  betraying  what  is 
going  on  in  my  pericranium. 

Feb.  9.—W ell,  Billy  I  (that  impertment  J— - 
used  to  call  me  so  when  I  insisted  that  he  should 
say  Miss  Williams,  not  Maria,) — ^Well,Billy,  you  ve 
got  somebody's  follies  to  laugh  at  besides  your  own. 
1  never  could  understand  the  consolation  of— 
*^  How  many  people  are  worse  off  than  we  are !" 
nor  see  a  reason  for  being  comforted  in  the  fact 
that  other  people  were  miserable;  but  when  I  see 
other  people  commit  follies  bigger  than  my  own, 
that  t9  a  consolation.    I  don't  know  how,  but  it  is. 
And  if  I  ought  not  to  be  rejoiced,  I  can't  help  it. 
Mine  was  only  nonsense  thought ;  this  is  nonsense 
spoken.     The  curious  idea  that  there  is  not  much 
worth  living  for ;  that  courage  and  exertion  are 
worth  nothing,  when  so  little  is  to  be  gained  by 
them,  &c.,  &c. — ^I  dare  to  write  them  now ! — are 
not  a  whit  more  irrational  than  what  I  have  heard 
to-day  from  the  mouths  of  the  two  worthy  Misses — 
Ebbs  and  Phipps.  We  have  got  a  new  pupil,  (we  I ) 
and  as  Miss  Phipps  knew  her  mother,  and  used  to 
shake  hands  with  the  girl  three  years  ago,  there 
was  a  sort  of  acquaintance  for  the  poor  desolate 
little  creature,  when  she  was  left  by  her  friends  in 
this  new  world  ;  for  it  is  a  new  world,  though*  a 
little  one.    To  be  sure,  its  want  of  extent  is  a  very 
great  fault ;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  large  enough 
for  Anny  Walton.     Well,  (I'm  getting  as  episodi- 
cal as  Ebby  herself,)  the  child  was  led  into  the 
school  room  by  its  solitary  acquaintance,  carrying 
a  pocket-handkerchief  and  a  piece  of  cake  in  the 
disengaged  hand,  and  eating  and  snuffling  together. 
Miss  Phipps  did  her  duty  with  zeal;  and  as  en- 
couragement here,  I  find,  means  praise,  she  began 
to  praise  her  out  of  measure.    **  Miss  Ebbs,  allow 
me  to  present^Miss  Walton  to  you."  School  teachers 
are  proverbially  ceremonious,  but  never  more  so 
than  towards  each  other.     '^A  very  good  little 
girl  she  used  to  be  when  I  used  to  visit  her  dear 
mamma ;  and  I'm  sure  she'll  be  so  now,  won't 
you,  dear? "—"Will  you  be  a  good  little  girl?" 
said  Miss  Ebbs,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
was  unusually  stately,  and  offered    her   hand. 
Now,  as  Phippy  held  one  hand  fast,  and  the  other 
was  full  of  pockethandkerchief  and  gingerbread, 
the  child  looked  hard  at  the  four  fingers  and 
thumb  stretched  out  before  her,  blushed  to  the 
eai-8,  but  gave  no  farther  demonstration  of  con- 
sciousness.— ^^'Oh,  well,  all  children  don't  learn 
that  so  soon  ;  some  parents  don't  pay  so  much  at- 
tention to  it  as  others."     This  last  remark  was 
addressed  to  Miss  Phipps,  who  led  the  child  round 
the  room^  without  answering  to  the  remark.    All 
the  introductions  over,  she  seated  her  at  her  side, 
&nd  then  observed,  "  She  gave  me  the  hand  quite 
wiUingly."     I  should  have  thought  the  sentence 
quite  Without  signification,  but  for  the  accent  on 
the  me,    "By  this  I  saw  that  it  had  a  meaning. 


but  could  not  tell  what  it  was.     In  half  a  minute, 
Phippy  began  again, — ^^  I've  had  such  a  pleasant 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Walton !  She  is  so  kind  I" 
This  was  addressed  to  Miss  Ebbs,  and  in  such  a 
confidential  tone,  that  I  gave  up  my  first  idea,  that 
Phippy's  accmUd  sentence  could  have  any  con- 
nexion with  her.    "  Indeed !  "  was  the  answer, 
given  in  such  a  manner,  that  my  idea  came  back 
again. — "  Yes,  we've  been  talking  of  our  mutual 
acquaintance  at  Winder.    0,  we  had  a  deal  to  say 
to  each  other! " — ''  Excuse  me,  if  I  cannot  hear  it 
now.     I  have  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  attend  to  my 
school   duties"  —  Ebby  will  certainly  die  with 
those  two  words  in  her  mouth,  she  is  so  fond  of 
them. — ^^  Certainly,  when  all  the  young  ladies  are 
here,  you  have  so  much  to  do."    A  second  wholly 
unintelligible  sentence,  of  which  even  its  accented 
so  can  t  make  me  think  it  has  a  meaning.     Soon 
after,  the  dinner  beU  rang — not  before  I  wished  to 
hear  it — ^and  then  began  the  clattering  up  and 
down  stairs,  out  of  one  room  into  the  other,  knock- 
ing the  chairs  about^  and  climbing  over  tables,  &c., 
&c. ;  all  done  apparently  for  no  reason  but  that  it 
is  now  permitted,  and  was  not  ten  minutes  before. 
Going  out  of  the  school-room.  Miss  Ebbs  took  my 
arm,  and  said  we  would  go  together,  "  because," 
added  she,  in  a  very  loud  whisper,  **  I've  something 
to  say  to  you."    She  then  began  to  point  out  to 
me  how  that ''  that  childy" — ^she  foresaw  she  should 
have  some  trouble  with  it.     It  was  a  very  difficult 
thing ;  it  was  very  properly  not  allowed  for  one 
teacher  to  speak  ill  of  another ;  nor,  indeed,  did 
she  intend  to  do  so.     Miss  Phipps  was  a  very  con- 
scientious person ;  but  she  would  ask  my  advice. 
*^  Now,  what  do  you  recommend  me  to  do  ?  "  said 
she,  at  last,  taking  possession  of  my  whole  arm, 
according  to  school-custom,  in  obedience  to  which 
we  make  our  physical  demonstrations  of  affection 
so  violent,  that,  in  order  to  show  greater,  we  have 
nothing  left  but  to  eat  each  other.     After  having 
got  used  to  the  novelty  of  one  shoulder  close  to  my 
ear,  (because  Miss  Ebbs,  being  taller  than  I,  it 
always  throws  me  crooked  when  she  takes  my  arm 
in  such  a  way,)  I  asked, «  What  about  ?  "—"About 
this  child.    You  see  I  am  now  responsible  for  her 
improvement,  and  you  see  how  backward  she  is." 
As  she  had  spent  the  last  half  hour  of  lesson  time 
with  a  girl  of  ten  years  old,  who  came  to  school 
when  she  was  seven,  and  has  learned  almost  no- 
thing since,  I  began  to  console  her  in  this  really 
hopeless  case.     "  0,  my  dearest  girl !  (I'm  gener- 
ally looked  upon  as  a  woman,)  I  don't  mean  Mary 
Carver,  I  mean  that  little  Miss  Walton."—"  Well, 
what  would  you  do  ?  teach  her  to  read  and  write  ?" 
"But,  my  dear,  (my  dear  is  Miss  Ebb's  most 
poweiful  argument,)  that's  not  all  the  child  ought 
to  leam.    You  see  how  she  behaved  this  morning." 
— ^"  I  did  not  see  any  thing  remarkable."    "  Well, 
it's  true  there  was  nothing  very  wrong  in  such  a 
child ;  still,  there  it  is,  you  see."    I  looked  at  her. 
"  In  short,  she  ought  to  have  been  told  by  Miss 
Phipps  to  give  me  her  hand,  instead  of  being  de- 
fended and  encouraged  in  her  awkwardness."—- 
"  Well,  never  mmd,"  said  I,  "  the  fault  is  not  of 
much  importance,  and  will  soon  be  corrected." 
*— "  No,  not  if  she  remains  in  Miss  Phipps'  hands." 
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"  Well,  still  never  mind  ;  if  you  can't  help  it  you 
need  not  care." — "  But  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to 
help  it>  and  it  was  in  this  I  wanted  to  ask  your 
assistance."    "  You    said    my  advice,"  said    I. 
The  exaggeration  of  language,  the  misapplication 
of  terms,  and  the  general  indistinctness  of  ideas 
that  flourish  in  Mrs.  Wells'  establishment,  make 
it  very  difficult  for  me  to  keep  my  head  clear. — 
"Well,  my    dear,    is  not    advice   assistance?" 
"  Well,  in  what  shaU  I  advise   you  ?"— •*  You 
shall  assist  me  in  another  way,  my  dear ;  I  am 
sure  you  will,  won't  you  ? "    "1  really  don't 
know,"  said  I,  getting  more  and  more  confused 
with  the  eternal  repetition  of  my  deaVy  and  the 
strange  collection  of  half  sentences. — **  You  see, 
my  dear,  though  Miss  Phipps  toill  not,  cannot 
teach  the  child  to  behave  properly,  because,  though 
I  wish  to  say  nothing  to  her  disadvantage — and  she 
has  certainly  many  good  qualities — ^yet  you  must 
have  seen  she  is  rather  inferior  ;  in  fact,  not  quite 
— what  shall  I  say? — well  bred."    I  was  glad  to 
be  able  to  give  my  unreserved  assent  to  this  pro- 
position.    **  But  still,  you  see,  the  child  does  not 
see  that,  and  I  can't  tell  her  she  must  only  attend 
to  what  /  say." — **  Neither  can  /,"  I  answered, 
hurrying  to  the  conclusion  of  a  conversation  of 
which  I  was  weary.    "  WeU,  my  dear,  you  are  so 
hasty,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  any  thing  wrong, 
or  even  which  you  think  wrong."    A  curious  addi- 
tion to  the  sentence,  which  set  me  a-thinking. 
What  is  the  definition  of  wrong,  if  it  be  not  what 
I  think  so  f     Can  I  have  any  other  guide  ?    One 
thing  is  certain,  I  must  eiUier  follow  my  own 
opinion  or  that  of  some  one  else.    So  the  magnani- 
mous toleration  which  Miss  Ebbs  laid  such  stress 
upon,  amounts  to  this,  that  she  will  graciously 
allow  me  to  follow  my  own  conviction.     She 
went  on : — "  But  I  think  you  might  tell  her — 
show  her,  point  out  to  her,  that  there  are  other 
teachers  besides  Miss  Phipps."    I  was  on  the  point 
of  saying  that  the  child  knew  that  already.    I 
answered,  however — "  And  better,"     "  You  are  so 
blunt,  my  dear,    your  sincerity  is  a  delightful 
quality  ;  but  I  am  afraid  your  want  of  experience 
will  bring  you  into  mischief." — **  Well,  I  think 
I've  understood  you,"  said  I ;  "  you  seem  to  me  to 
be  afraid  without  reason ;  but  if  Miss  Walton 
should  get  it  into  her  head  that  there  is  only  one 
teacher  in  the  school,  I  will  tell  her  you  are  one, 
and  I  am  another.    Surely,  between  three  of  us, 
she  will  learn  how  to  shake  hands."     I  went 
away,  having  no  more  time  to  spare.    Going  along 
the  passage,  I  met  Miss  Phipps.     "  Really,  Miss 
Williams,  is  it  not  a  pity?"— "What,  MissPhippsr 
— ^**How  Miss  Ebbs  treats  that  poor  child." — 
"  What  poor  child,  and  what  has  she  done  ?  "     I 
said  this  on  the  road  to  my  room,  being  in  a  hurry. 
"  Well,  I  am  surprised  you  don't  think  it  hard  ; 
but  other  people  do"    In  spite  of  the  accents,  I 
could  make  nothing  of  this,  and  had  just  deter- 
mined to  regard  it  no  more  than  we  do  the  sound 
of  vrind  in  a  door-way,  when  I  became  aware  that 
Miss  Phipps  had  followed  me  into  my  room,  and 
was  waiting  for  an  ansir^  as  gravely  as  if  she'd 
said  something  reasonable.    "  What  are  you  talk- 
ing about?  "  cried  I,  imitating  her  own  favourite  in* 


tonation.— "  About  Miss  Walton."   «  Well,  wkt 
have  you,  too,  to  say  about  her  ?  "    (I  vowed  when 
I  had  said  this  I  would  never  set  the  accent  on  so 
short  a  word  again,  for  fear  of  getting  a  bad  habit) 
— "  What  have  I  to  say  ?  mayn't  I  say  as  much 
as  any  one  else  ?  *    "  Pray,  don't  say  as  much  as 
Miss  Ebbs  has  said,  or  I  shall  be  tired  of  listening." 
— "So,  Miss  Ebbs  has  been  talking  aboather?" 
—"Yes."    "And,  pray,  what  has  she  said?"— 
"  She  is  a^id  Miss  Walton  won't  leam  how  to 
behave  herself,  because  she'll  not  attend  to  in- 
struction ;  and  then  that  she  won't  attend  to  instTa^ 
tion,  because  she  won't  know  who  is  first  teacher; 
so  I  promised  I'd  tell  her."    I  was  going  to  a^ 
Miss  Phipps  to  take  the  trouble  off  my  hands ;  bnt 
I  saw,  through  the  glass,  that  she  had  suddenlr 
taken  her  departure ;  so  I  finished  my  dressing  in 
peace.    I  heard  a  terrible  whispering,  as  if  twenty- 
two  snakes  had  been  plotting  mischief,  instead  uf 
as  many  girls  talking  nonsense.    I  took  no  notice 
of  it,  however,  until  Maria  Jameson,  a  giii  of 
seventeen,  came  and  took  my  arm,  going  down 
stairs,  and  began  to  t«ll  me  "  that  Phippy  had  been 
saying  that  I  had  said  that  Miss  Ebbs  was  goine 
to  be  very  severe  with  the  new  pupil,  and  that  1 
had  promised  to  help  her."    When  I  had  got  at 
the  meaning  of  all  these  **had  saids,"  (1  was 
forced  to  set  it  all  down  in  my  head,  and  work  it 
out  like  an  equation,)  I  burst  out  a-laughing ;  en 
which  the  girl  added,  "  Yes,  you  said  you'd  let 
her  know  who  was  mistress."    I  simply  answered 
"  Why,  I  must  plead  guilty."     And  we  separstd  ^  i 
at  the  dining-room  door.     I  was  tired  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  it  appeared  other  people  were  not.   Mi^ 
Phipps  so  far  forgot  heraelf  as  to  lead  the  aston- 
ished new  pupil  up  to  Miss  Ebbs,  and  introdnce 
her  ;  not  the  pupil  to  the  teacher,  but  the  teacher 
to  the  pupil,  in  the  words,  "  That  ia  Miss  Ebbethe 
teacher — ^the  head-teacher,  mind  ;  do  you  1Ulde^ 
stand?"    The  child  nodded,  (a  favourite  mode  of 
answering,)  and  Phippy  led  it  away.     "  The  chil^ 
would  have  learned  that  without  so  much  tronbK' 
said  Miss  Ebbs,  to  my  utter  astonishment   Still, 
why  should  I  wonder  at  a  little  inconsistency  in  a 
person  who  does  not  know  the  difference  between 
advice  and  assistance?    Then  came  a  cuiions an- 
swer,— ^**  O,  you  like  respect^  whether  it  be  kgf^ 
critical  or  not !     It's  no  matter  to  you."    This 
was  accompanied  with  a  broad  stare  at  wte,  which 
confused  me,  in  spite  of  myself.    I  could  mak.^ 
nothing  of  it,  however.     Here,  surely,  is  enoagh 
of  nonsense,  unmitigated,  unimprovable  absorditv. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  the  only  moral  I  can  drawfram 
itiByl  thank  thee  that  I  am  net  Mother  menai«! 
Aunty,  I  don't  think  my  journal  does  me  much 
good.    Yes,  there's  another  moral  more  to  the  po^ 
pose,  more  practical ;  and  that  is,  that  I  can  Derer 
have  any  reasonable  interconrae  with  Misses  Ebbs 
and  Phipps.     I  don't  hate  them  ;  I  can't  exaetljr 
say  I  despise  them,  in  spite  of  the  astonishiog  vast 
of  sense  they  have  displayed  this  morning.    But 
what  can  I  say?    They  would  certainly  niisan- 
derstand  every  word  of  mine ;  and  I'm  sort  1 
shouldn't  see  any  meaning  in  their  commanic»t>t^ 
to  me.    It  is  but  a  desolate  prospect. 
Feb.  10.~WeU,  Journal,  I  can  talk  to  you ;  » 
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you're  good  for  something.  Misses  Ebbs  and 
Phipps  have  become  intimate  friends,  and  sent  me 
to  Coventry  ;  perhaps  it's  the  safest  place  I  could 
be  in  ;  for  I've  a  notion  if  we  talked  we  should 
quarrel — ^it  seems  the  most  frequent  result  of  inti- 
xnate  conversations  here, 

JW.  11. — Another  new  puplL  A  great  girl ; 
Miss  Everard  by  name.  There  is  sometbdng  simple 
and  straight-forward  in  her  manner.  Being  left 
in  total  solitude  by  the  teachers,  on  account  of  our 
inexplicable  quarrel,  and  by  tiie  pupils  because 
they  are  too  young  for  companions,  I  took  a  great 
affection  for  this  simple,  serious,  somewhat  heavy- 
faced  girl.  I  found  pleasure  in  addressing  her, 
and  receiving  an  answer  without  either  a  superla- 
tive or  an  accent  d  la  Phipps,  or  even  an  interjec- 
tion. During  my  last  lesson  before  dinner,  I  per- 
ceived that  half  the  class  had  some  secret  on  the 
tapis.  I  asked  what  it  was,  and  learned  that  they 
had  something  to  ask  of  me.  *^  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "* 
— "  0,  but  won t  you  be  angry ? "  "If  you 
think  it  right,  why  should  you  expect  me  to  be 
angry?  if  it  is  wrong,  you  must  not  ask  it." 
They  would  not  allow  it  was  wrong,  but  began 
asking  each  other  to  "  say  it."  At  length  I  heard, 
in  a  whisper,  "  Do  you  ask.  Miss  Everard  ;  she'll 
not  be  angry  with  you."  "Yes,  do,  do!"  was 
heard  from  all  sides. — ^"  I  don't  know  what  you 
^ish  me  to  ask,"  said  the  new  pupil,  with  her  de- 
lightful impassibility.  It  was  then  communicated 
in  a  whisper.  "  They  wish  to  know  what  time  it 
is,"  said  she,  at  last. — "  Really ! "  I  exclaimed, — 
•*  O,  that's  not  all.  Miss  Everard ;  you  don't  tell 
it  right."  I  find  I  have  kept  my  temper  hitherto, 
merely  because  I  took  no  interest  in  any  thing, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  vexed.  Here,  however, 
I  made  my  first  display  of  peevishness ;  and  a 
looker-on  would  certainly  have  decided  that  I  was 
captious  and  ill-tempered  to  the  last  degree.  I  laid 
the  book  down,  and  said,  "  Well,  ladies,  if  you 
have  any  farther  question  to  ask,  I'll  trouble  you 
not  to  keep  me  waiting  much  longer."  There  was 
a  great  sensation.  At  last,  one  of  them  explained 
that  they  had  always  been  allowed  a  little  more 
time  to  dress  on  dancing  days,  and  they  thought  if 
Miss  Everard  reminded  me  of  it,  I  should  not  be 
angry.  "Miss  Everard!  why  Miss  Everard  parti- 
cularly?"— "0, — ^because — ^you — ^talk  to  her  some- 
times." This  sentence  was  uttered  with  so  many 
stops,  that  it  was  almost  unintelligible.  I  per- 
ceived, at  lasty  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  glaring 
partiality  towards  Miis  Everard,  and  that  she  and 
myself  were  probably  the  only  two  who  had  not 
noticed  it.  I  believe  I  blushed.  I  certainly  "  stood 
convicted ; "  for  I  clearly  saw  that  I  had  allowed 
one  girl  to  occupy  that  attention  which  should  be 
equally  devoted  to  all,  and  that  the  girls  knew  it. 
I  begin  to  think  that  the  labour  of  teachinffy  which 
I  resolved  to  bear  so  courageously,  is  the  easiest  of 
what  I  have  to  do.  The  policy,  the  diplomacy, 
the  confounded  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  (I  don't 
know  whtther  I  am  speaking  the  truth  or  am  only 
in  a  passion,)  ia  equally  past  my  imitation  and 
comprehension;  and  I  don't  know  whether  to 
"  study  politeness,"  and  look  on  myself  as  a  rough 
peasant  girl,  or  to  guard  against  the  contagion  of 
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falsehood  that  I  see  around  me,  and  "  thank  God 
that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are."  Till  to-day,  I 
preferred  the  latter ;  but  now  my  straight-forward 
stupidity  has  made  a  mistake,  and  one  which  cer- 
tainly neither  Ebby  nor  Phippy  would  have  made. 
Have  hesitating,  meaningless  sentences  a  significa* 
tion  which  I  don't  see  1  Is  there,  in  my  naked 
statements,  a  harshness  which  grates  upon  their 
polished  ears,  and  is  only  endured  because  I  am 
not  yet  initiated?  Must  I  then  get  initiated? 
Must  I  grow  like  them? 

Feb.  12. — I  am  ashamed  of  myself.  Neither 
Miss  Ebbs  nor  Miss  Phipps  have  noticed  my  par- 
tiality to  Miss  Everard.  I  am  sure  they  must 
have  seen  it ;  and  that  they  don't  mention  it,  is  a 
sign  of  considerateness  which  I  did  not  give  them 
credit  for.  I  believe  I  am,  with  all  my  professions 
of  liberality,  nothing  but  a  bigoted  fool.  I  de- 
spise their  mean  jealousies,  their  magnifying  of 
trifles,  and  yet  I  have  already  made  a  great  failure 
in  one  of  those  matters  which  I  scarcely  thought 
worth  my  attention.  I  must  have  been  eaten  up 
with  pride,  to  conclude  that  two  people,  my  equals 
in  years,  education,  and  conduct,  were  not  worth 
having  as  friends ;  because,  forsooth,  I  can  ima- 
gine something  better.    But  I'll  mend ! 

F^.  13,  and  Sunday.— I  made  no  "reflections" 
yesterday  night ;  but  to  make  up  for  it,  I've  done 
some  "good  works"  to-day.  Yes,  with  all  my 
last  night's  repentance  and  good  resolutions,  I 
can't  help  calling  it  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
attempt  a  friend^p  with  my  two  fellow  teachers. 
If  I  were  Catholic,  I  should  certainly  think  I  had 
ransomed  myself  from  purgatory.  Now,  for  what 
I  have  done  :— «They  were  kind  enough  to  forget 
tlieir  quarrel  with  me,  and  though  I  never  could 
find  out  their  reason  for  sulking,  still  I  am  glad 
to  see  they  are  placable,  and  vow  never  to  retain  a 
grudge,  since  they  can  forget.  In  the  afternoon, 
we  could  not  go  to  church,  and  as  the  pupils — ^no 
one  here  says  girls,  and  I  won't  say  ladies;  so 
pupils  is  the  only  word  that's  left — are  allowed  to 
sit  by  themselves  when  they  have  nothing  to  do, 
I  went  up  stairs  to  be  quiet.  (I  never  used  to 
think  my  disposition  was  so  unsociable ;  now,  the 
first  requisite  to  my  happiness  is  to  be  alone.) 
Now,  as  it  is  rather  too  cold  to  read  in  my  little 
dressing-room,  I  put  on  a  large  shawl,  tie  lAy 
handkerchief  over  my  ears,  and  take  my  book  into 
the  bedroom  where  I  sleep.  I  take  my  place  be- 
tween two  beds,  stick  my  feet  under  one,  (between 
the  bed  and  the  mattress,)  and  swing  my  chair 
back  till  it  rests  on  the  one  behind  me.  This 
half-sitting,  half-lying,  is  exceedingly  comfortable. 
I  have  certainly  never  indulged  in  it  so  long  as  to 
wish  for  a  change  of  position.  I  went  then  for  a 
shawl  into  my  room  ;  but  just  opposite  were  the 
two  enemies,  or  friends,  for  I  really  don't  know 
which  to  call  them,  discussing,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, something  which  I  did  not  at  once  understand. 
But  they  called  me  to  give  my  advice,  and  I  went 
into  Miss  Ebbs'  room.  "  Now,  see,"  said  she,  when 
she  had  shut  the  door,  "Miss  Phipps  thinks  I 
should  look  better  with  my  hair  in  this  way. 
What  do  you  think  ;  it  looks  silly,  doesn't  it  ?  " 
"  No,"  said  I,  "  I've  seen  many  people  with  their 
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hair  so/'  Both  wanted  to  know  if  it  did  not  look 
better.  I  considered  the  face  with  all  my  might, 
hut  found  myself  unable  to  decide  whether  it 
would  be  improved  or  not,  by  making  the  braids 
come  below  her  ears  instead  of  above.  Miss  Ebbs 
has  a  small,  pale,  regular  face.  Its  great  fault  to 
me  is  its  insignificancy,  and  as  braids  neither  make 
nor  mend  it,  I  said  I  did  not  see  much  difference. 
Miss  Phipps  insisted  that  it  did,  and  so  we  each 
took  a  side  of  her  head,  and  plastered  the  hair 
smooth  nearly  down  to  her  chin.  Then  Miss 
Phipps'  own  came  under  our  operations.  There  is 
more  strength,  though  less  gentility  in  this  head. 
It  has  large  features,  fair  complexion,  and  abun- 
dance of  pale  reddish  hair.  This  she  divides  into  a 
multitude  of  small  ringlets,  which  Miss  Ebbs 
wished  to  smooth  down,  without  mercy,  into  a 
braid.  Phipps  would  by  no  means  part  with 
them.  Miss  Ebbs  told  her  her  face  would  not  look 
so  large.  Phippy  was  sure  her  face  was  small 
enough.  Ebby  said  it  was  genteeler.  Phippy 
said  other  things  might  be  genteel  besides  thin 
white  faces.  Whereupon  Miss  Ebbs  observed,  she 
had  rather  be  thin  than  fat ;  and  Phippy  re- 
torted, it  was  as  well  for  every  one  to  be  contented 
with  what  she  could  not  improve.  I  fully  expected 
the  covert  strife  to  become  a  declared  one,  but  was 
astonished  at  my  mistake,  when  Miss  Ebbs  an- 
swered with,  "  0  I  Miss  Phipps,  how  well  you  look 
now !  really  that  suits  you  amazingly !  does  it 
not?"  I  had  been  making  three  la^e  curls  on 
one  side,  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  best  suited  her 
rather  massive  style  of  feature.  She  Jumped  up 
to  look  in  the  glass,  frowned,  smiled,  turned  her 
head  about,  and  ogled  herself,  till  I  decided  her 


wavering  mind,  by  giving  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
my  new  coiffure,  ^e  could  not  easily  part  wita 
her  ringlets,  but  was  determined  at  last  by  the  re- 
mark, that  Miss  Broadway  had  said  she  would 
begin  to  wear  them.  I  asked  who  Misa  Broadway 
was,  and  was  told,  for  answer,  that  she  would  be 
here  to-night.  I  asked  again,  and  was  told  1 
should  see  her,  perhaps.  Miss  Ebbs  said,  ^  She*i  s 
personage  of  great  importance  here ;"  and  Phippy 
(I  like  Phippy  because  she  can  express  an  opinion) 
exclaimed,  <<  Indeed,  but  I  don't  think  her  of  any 
importanoe  at  all !  Not  a  bit,  I  don't."  I  asked 
if  she  was  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Wells.  They  sud, 
**^  Why,  she's  a  neighbour,  and  she's  to  oome  to- 
night;dbe  always  comes  when  there'sto  be  a  party.** 
^  How  can  there  be  a  party  to-night  ?  it  is  Sanday,** 
said  I.  ^  Well,  but  there's  going  to  be  one  on 
Wednesday,  and  Miss  Broadway  slways  oomes  to 
make  it  up  who's  to  be  invited."  *"  PU  ask  how 
she  likes  my  curls,'*  added  Phippy  ;  **  and  if  she 
looks  vexed.  111  keep  to  them." 

But  I  wUl  write  an  account  of  the  evening. 
One  reason  for  keeping  thb  Journal  was  to  be  able 
to  compare  my  different  opinions  of  the  same  oc- 
currence at  tilie  time  it  happens,  and  when  it  is 
past.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  look  back  on  this 
duUest  of  all  duU  '' tea-drinkings  "  with  the  feel- 
ings with  which  I  now  think  of  some  certafai  visits 
paid  long  ago.  And  yet  those  visits  were  then  in- 
different. But  were  they  really  so?  I  wish  I 
had  a  faithful  record  of  what  I  then  thought  and 
felt.  Is  it  possible  I  shall  ever  wish  to  xeoall  the 
circle  of  empty  faces  on  which  I  looked  with  half 
sleepy  eyes  for  three  hours  together  1 
{ToheeotUimted.) 
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BY  THB  WIFE  OF  A  COLONEL, 


Augu8t,  1844. 

How  tenaciously  the  heart  aids  the  memory  to 
preserve  fresh  and  green  the  impression  of  happy 
days  gone  by !  *'  Bright  phantoms  of  the  past" 
Hit  constantly  before  the  mind's  eye,  and  are  plainly 
visible,  however  worn  and  dimmed  that  mind  may 
be  with  care  and  sorrow! 

There  is  no  period  in  a  life  of  chequered  charac- 
ter, to  which  I  look  back  with  more  pleasure  than 
to  my  sojourn  in  Ireland;  which  must  always  be, 
from  the  associations  of  peace  and  happiness  which 
accompany  the  remembrance,  one  of  the  **  greenest 
spots  in  my  memory's  waste."  To  me  the  idea  of 
Ireland,  is  linked  with  the  recollection  of  cordial 
hearts,  kind  hospitality,  cheerfulness,  and  plenty; 
but  such  an  opinion  is  so  contrary  to  every  other 
that  was  ever  written  or  spoken  upon  the  subject, 
— so  diametrically  opposed  to  all  the  histories  of 
starvation,  misery,  and  desolation,  the  never-end- 
ing theme  of  lamentation  of  newspapers,  land- 
holders, and  all  the  race  of  etcetenu  who  are  more 
or  less  interested  in  the  fate  of  this  beautiful,  but 
certainly  unfortunate  country, — that  I  am  aware 
that  I  am  singular  in  the  estimate  I  have  formed 
of  its  attractions.    But  let  it  be  remembered,  that 


I  am  not  presuming  to  look  upon  the  state  of  Ire- 
land with  the  eye  of  a  politician.    I  am  merely 
dwelling  upon  the  pleasing  impressions  which  my 
sojourn  there,  in  the  year  1827,  has  left  upon  my 
mind;  and,  as  I  was  young  and  happy,  I  saw 
every  thing  through  the  medium  of  co^dem-  de  roee, 
I'lived  within  the  sound  of  a  military  band,  to  my 
ears  the  most  melodious  in  the  world.    My  eyes 
were  cheered  by  the  gay  sight  of  one  of  the  finest 
regiments  in  the  service — a  regiment  which  had 
excited  equally  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  eliciting  from  him  the  exclama- 
tion of  **  Ccmme  ils  earU  terrible  eee  ekernHg^nsf** 
The  life  was  new — the  excitement  deUgfatfkiL 
There  was  something  romantic  and  chivalric  even 
in  the  agitations  of  the  country ;  and,  feelii^  se- 
cure  and  happy  within  the  walls  of  the  barracks — 
not  like  those  edifices  in  England,  into  which  a 
lady  can  scarcely  with  propriety  take  np  her  *b^* 
— lodged  in  all  the  comfort  attending  my  position, 
as  the  wife  of  the  commanding  officers  I  rather  fth 
a  morbid  gratification,  in  listening  to  the  tales  rf 
horror  which  every  new  day  brought  forth-— in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  magnified  out  of  trifles  into 
giant  catastrophes.    Some,  I  own,  of  the  relations 
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were  fearfolly  trae^  and  flererelj  wbb  I  teminded 
o{  the  unquiet  state  of  the  ooonty  Tipperary,  and 
the  wretched  resolt  of  crimen  by  meeting,  whilst 
driving  in  the  vicinity  of  Cahir,  a  car,  in  which 
were  extended  the  lifeless  bodies  of  four  men  who 
had  been  hanged  a  few  miles  off,  for  having  perpe- 
trated a  most  atrocious  murder.  The  unfortunate 
wretches  were  lying  uncovered,  their  faces  alone 
concealed  by  the  caps  drawn  over  them,  and  their 
dislocated  necks  dangling  with  every  motion  of  the 
jolting  vehicle. 

It  was  very  dreadful;  for  we  met  this  ftorfal 
cavalcade  in  so  narrow  a  lane»  that  the  carriage 
was  obliged  to  stop  until  it  passed.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  sensation  of  horror,  with  which  I  put 
my  hands  to  my  eyes  and  ears,  to  shut  out  the 
Bight,  and  the  fearful  sounds  of  the  howls  of  la- 
mentation of  the  women  who  accompanied  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  murderers  I 

However,  this  is  one  of  the  very  few  unpleashig 
Boenes  I  encountered  in  Ireland.  I  was  fortunate, 
and  saw,  with  few  exceptionsi  only  the  bright  side 
of  the  picture;  and  thus  I  ever  remember  *'the 
Green  Island.''  Of  its  abuses  and  errors  I  do  not 
concern  myself,  unless  it  is  to  wish  the  beautiful 
country  and  all  its  belongings  well,  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul.  I  wiU  not,  with  all  my  partialityi 
pretend  to  say,  that,  on  my  first  arrival,  or  rather, 
on  my  journey  to  Tipperary,  my  English  eyes 
were  not  a  little  seandaliced  by  the  desolation  of 
the  picture,  and  that  I  then  appreciated,  as  I 
might  have  done,  the  natural  magnificent  features 
of  the  country.  The  harvest  was  over^-nothing 
io  be  seen  but  fallow  fields  and  stone  walls,  instead 
of  hedges;  and  then  the  smell  of  peat,  which  made 
itself  perceptible  every  where,  in  doors— in  the 
open  air! — it  is  never  to  be  got  rid  of,  intruding 
itself  into  every  article  of  food.  I  remember  mak- 
ing a  serious  grievance  of  the  inns  and  their  deia- 
gr^mensy  and  was  discontented  and  miserable.  On 
looking  back  to  the  time  that  is  gone^  we  have  all 
probably  felt  shocked  to  find  how  much  misery  has 
been  created  out  of  trifles  by  our  own  ungrateful 
hearts-— how  much  alloy  we  have  ourselves  in- 
fused into  our  best  and  most  rational  days  of  hap- 
piness. How  gladly  we  would  live  over  again  the 
most  despised  of  those  days! 

But  soon  the  picture  brightened;  and  I  was 
eommodionsly  lodged  in  the  barracks — a  sound, 
perhaps,  appalling  to  a  delicate  female's  ear ;  but 
in  Ireland,  and  to  the  wife  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, it  posseases  no  inconvenience  or  impropriety — 
a  detached  abode,  very  superior  to  any  lodging- 
house  in  the  neighbourhood,  being  supplied  for  the 
acoonunodation  of  the  colonel's  family. 

How  well  I  can  recal  my  childish  delight,  in 
watching  the  daily  routine  of  duty  performed  by 
the  troops — listening  to  every  blast  of  the  trumpet, 
in  expectation  of  its  ushering  in  some  grand  and 
unexpected  event;  and  then  the  band— the  beau- 
tiful band ! — even  now  that  it  is  all  over,  and 
years  have  passed  since  I  heard  its  music, 
and  the  remembrance  fills  my  eyes  with  tears,  still 
there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  pleasure  in  the  sensa- 
tion; memory  bringing  back  with  it  the  fresh 
feelings  of  yonth,  and  with  them  hosts  of  recollec- 


tions, words,  looks,  countenances  I  and,  although 
it  is  all  past  for  ever,  still  it  is  ddightfiil  to  think 
that  so  ii  has  been/ 

But  let  not  young  ladies  imagine  that  the  writer 
is  for  a  moment  advocating  the  expediency  of  mar- 
rying to  live  in  barracks.  She  was  very  happy; 
but  her  happiness  was  quite  independent  of  any 
adventitious  circumstances;  for  it  rested  in  the 
peculiar  bleiSbings  which  surrounded  her  home, 
wherever  it  might  chance  to  be.  I  certainly  was 
delighted  with  the  novelty  of  a  life  which  made 
me  for  a  brief  space  the  inmate  of  a  barrack ;  but, 
perhaps,  had  it  been  my  fate  to  be  obliged  to  make 
such  an  abode  my  constant  residence,  I  might  have 
soon  discovered,  that  the  inconveniences  and  con- 
trivances which,  as  a  temporary  infliction,  only 
created  amusement  and  excitement,  in  the  long 
run  were  any  thing  but  a  joke ;  and  I  would  fain 
take  the  liberty  of  giving  those  young  ladies  a  hint, 
who  have  created  for  themselves  a  visionary  exis- 
tence of  bliss,  when  dwelling  upon  the  hope  of  be- 
coming an  officer's  wife. 

They  see  before  them — infatuated  fair  ones  !-— 
the  picture  which  they  have  painted  with  the 
brightest  colouring,  of  a  life  of  gay  enjoyment,— 
light-heartedness,  the  lively  society  of  the  regi- 
ment,— devotion,  admiration,  their  natural  claim ! 
I  presume  to  give  my  opinion  thus  freely,  because 
what  I  say  is  the  imvamished  reality ;  and  it  may 
be  credited)  as  it  comes  from  one  who  has  been  be- 
hind the  scenes* 

We  all  know  how  bright  and  attractive  is  the 
appearance^  the  PnU  eMmhle^  of  a  dashing  dragoon 
regiment.  The  bearing  of  the  officers— their  mar- 
tial duties— the  beautiful  horses,  managed  so  skil- 
fully by  the  practised  hands  of  their  graceful 
riders— the  trappings  of  regimental  finery*— the 
band,  announoing  their  approach,  with  its  heart- 
stirring  music :  what  hearty  young  or  old,  does  not 
beat  with  ardour,  on  looking  upon  these  fine  spe« 
cimens  of  God's  noblest  works— man? 

This  is  all  very  fascinating  to  the  eye,— to  the 
fancy,— -but  "  it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters ;"  and 
much  as  I  love  the  profession,  and  respect  and  ad- 
mire those  who  belong  to  it,  I  would  advise  every* 
maiden  to  pause  ere  she  ^lis$8;"  for,  take  the 
word  of  an  experienced  person,  she  is  but  too  often 
rushing  upon  disappointment.  A  young  lady, 
however  she  may  be  admired  by  every  individual 
of  the  corps  she  enters,  loses  caste  the  moment  she 
becomes  ihe  wife  of  one  of  their  brother  officers* 
She  has  done  the  regiment  an  injury.  They  all 
declare  that  such  acts  are  ruinous  In  its  cense*' 
quenoee.  The  mess  sufienH-it  breaks  up  the  so- 
ciety*—throws  more  duty  upon  the  others;  for 
married  men  are  always  out  of  the  way :  in  short, 
it  is  a  most  tmpopular  measure ;  and  it  is  felt, 
depend  upon  it,  more  or  less,  by  those  who  are  bold 
enough  to  take  the  step,  as  long  as  they  remain  as 
married  people  ''of  ours."  I  am  not,  however, speak- 
ing feelingly;  for  during  the  time  I  passed  in  close 
contact  with  a  regiment^  I  was  not  in  the  peculiar 
position  so  hateful  to  the  officers,  that  of  being  the 
means  of  depriving  them  of  the  society  of  one  of 
their  especisi  cliquey  for  I  was  the  wile  of  the  co-' 
lonely  and  the  horror  of  regimental  wmtnma^f 
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does  not  mount  so  high :  indeed,  I  imagine  that  in 
that  rank  it  is  rather  approved  hy  all  parties,  how- 
.ever  anti-matrimonial  tiiey  may  be  in  other  cases. 
The  society  of  the  colonel,  however  highly  he  may 
be  estimated  by  the  officers  under  his  command, 
can  be  dispensed  with  as  a  constant  member  of  the 
mess ;  it  never  answers  to  make  him  a  boon  com- 
panion. Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  considered  far  more 
expedient,— as  he  must,  of  necessity,'^  often  con- 
veniently both  deaf  and  blind,^that  the  colonel 
should  not  mix  too  freely  with  those  he  has  to 
direct ;  that  he  should  be  on  the  kindest,  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  all,  but  that  the  respectful  feel- 
ing with  which  he  inspires  his  officers,  should  be  of 
such  a  nature,  that  with  real  affection  there  may 
be  mingled  a  defetential  fear — I  mean  the  fear  of 
offending  one  whom  they  so  deeply  respect.  Such 
should  be  the  sentiments  existing  between  the 
officers  and  colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  should 
influence  the  conduct  of  a  corps ;  and  such  it  has 
been  my  happiness  to  witness.  Amusing  and 
agreeable  are  the  recollections  of  a  year  passed  in 
the  county,  which  from  its  awful  cognomen  as- 
suredly does  not  give  the  idea  of  pleasantness  and 
peace.  But  let  us  not  at  once  suppose  that  mur- 
ders and  horrors  have  been  the  causes  of  the  desig- 
nation ;  let  us  more  charitably  conclude,  that  the 
feuds  at  the  fairs  and  wakes,  the  contentions 
created  by  the  united  effects  of  whisky,  fun,  and 
high  spirits^  aided  by  the  free  use  of  the  ahilalah, 
causing  the  red  stream  to  flow  so  frequentiy  from 
that  usually  insulted  feature,  the  nose — the  con- 
stant fights,  innocent  of  all  (generally  speaking) 
but  a  few  broien  heads^  have  brought  upon  this 
county,  so  favoured  by  nature,  and  neglected  by 
art,  the  terrific  appellation  of  ^*  Bloody  Tipperary !" 
Certainly — ^low  be  it  spoken — ^I  do  remember 
going  out  to  dinner,  seated  in  the  carriage  between 
two  gentiemen,  each  having  in  their  hands  a  loaded 
pistol ;  however,  I  believe  the  manoeuvre  was  as 
much  for  the  amusement  of  frightening  me,  as  for 
any  real  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  the  **  Tip- 
perary boys." 

The  winter  passed  quickly,  and  had  its  plea- 
sures, notwithstanding  all  the  **  rumours  of  wars." 
A  store-house,  converted  by  the  officers  into  a 
theatre,  passed  away  many  a  long  evening. 

Cleverly  were  these  theatricals  managed.  The 
performers  were,  some  of  them,  reaUy  first-rate ; 
and  they  were  not  altogether  confined  to  the  offi- 
cers ;  some  of  the  privates  and  non-commissioned 
officers  were  admitted  into  the  corps  dratnatigue^ 
and  were,  truly,  no  disgrace  to  the  boards.  Indeed, 
a  performance  was  got  up,  entirely  composed  of 
the  soldiers,  and  their  national  partiality  made 
them  choose  *'Rob  Roy"  for  the  piece.  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie  was  personated  in  a  style  which  would 
have  delighted  Walter  Scott,  for  he  might  have  re- 
cognized a  veiy  fair  imitation  of  his  favourite, 
Mackay.  The  lower  classes  of  our  northern  king- 
dom appreciate  the  beauties  of  literature  mudi 
more  than  those  of  our  own  country.  They  are  a 
reading  people. 

The  enthusiasm  amongst  the  Scottish  soldiers  on 
the  subject  of  the  works  of  the  author  of  Waverley, 
iiras  intenat.    On  passing  the  open  windows  of  the 


barrack  rooms,  the  privates  were  constantly  to  W 
seen,  taking  their  recreation,  in  poring  over  the 
well-thumbed  novels  of  "  the  great  wizard  of  the 
north ;"  a  tribute  to  his  genius,  whidi  would  have 
been  as  dear  to  his  heart,  as  if  he  had  listened  ta 
praise  from  the  lips  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
noble  of  the  land.  Indeed,  we  know  that  ^  at  the 
close  of  the  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  received  a  mark  of  homage  frun  tlm 
fine  regiment,  which  delighted  him  not  leas  than 
Laird  Nippy's  reverence  cf  the  Sherififs  KnoII,and 
the  Birmingham  cutier's  dear  acquisition  of  lus  sg- 
nature  on  a  visiting  ticket.  Missing  his  caxrisgc, 
he  had  to  return  home  on  foot  from  Weflfaninster 
Hall,  after  th^  banquet, — ^that  is  to  aay,  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, — ^when  he 
and  a  young  gentieman,  his  companion,  foand 
themselves  locked  in  the  crowd,  somewhm  netr 
Whitehall ;  and  the  bustle  and  confusion  wen 
such,  that  his  friend  was  afraid  some  acddent 
might  happen  to  his  lame  limb.  A  space  for  the 
dignitaries  was  kept  dear  at  that  point  by  the 
S^ts  Greys.  Sir  Walter  accosted  a  sergeant  of 
this  celebrated  regiment,  begging  to  be  allowed  to 
pass  by  him  into  the  open  ground  in  the  middle  of 
the  street.  The  man  answered,  shortly,  that  his 
orders  were  strict,  that  the  thing  was  impossihk. 
While  he  was  endeavouring  to  persoade  the  ser- 
geant to  relent^  some  new  wave  of  turbnkiioe  ap- 
proached from  behind,  and  his  young  oompanioa 
exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice,  *  Take  care.  Sir  Walter 
Scott!  take  care!'  The  stalwart  dragoon,  on 
hearing  the  name,  said, 'What!  Sir  Walter  Scott  I 
he  shall  get  through,  any  how  ! '  He  then 
addressed  the  soldiers  near  him  : — *  Make  roomu 
men,  for  Sir  Walter  Scott.  God  bless  him!' 
and  he  was  in  a  moment  within  the  guarded  Uat 
of  safety." 

Our  theatrical  company  was  rather  at  a  Iogs  for 
female  performers ;  however  we  supplied  one  in 
the  person  of  a  little  girl  of  eight  years  old— ^uite 
a  female  Roscius — and  a  handsome  lad,  the  son  of 
the  master  of  the  band,  was  converted,  by  the  aid 
of  petticoats,  into  a  beautiful  woman.  But  the 
best  figure  on  the  hoards  was  a  metanxnplioeed 
captain,  who  entered  with  perfect  good  nature  in- 
to the  frolic,  and  allowed  himself,  without  a  mur- 
mur, to  be  transformed  into  the  complete  nodd 
of  the  character  so  commonly  in  disrepute  amoi^st 
young  men,  that  of  an  old  woman. 

The  noble  lady  who  then  was  our  dose  neigh- 
bour, and  her  son  and  daughters,  were  ivont  to 
encourage,  by  their  presence,  th^e  swafsw  ef- 
forts, and  the  memory  of  all  who  then  knew  them 
must  ever  dwell  wiUi  pleasure  upon  the  group. 
Her  ladyship's  energy  of  character  and  indepen- 
dence of  mind — those  rarelqualificationa,  rendered 
her  a  stirring  and  useful  head  to  her  son's  esta- 
blishment. The  park,  which  skirted  the  barracks, 
was  a  valuable  resource,  and  we  were  allowed 
freely  the  use  of  iU  Stnated  in  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  picturesque  spots,  stands  a  matic 
cottage,  a  delicious  retreat  in  summer.  Many 
pleasant  parties  were  assembled  here,  the  band 
enlivening  them  with  its  music    Lady  ■  was 

always,  not  only  the  promoter  tf  cheerfol  anm^e* 
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ment,  but  by  her  lively  participation  of  it,  gave 
life  and  animation  to  the  scene.  Her  ladyship 
would  dance  the  national  dance,  the  Irish  jig, 
with  unrivalled  grace  and  spirit ;  and  her  figure 
was  so  light,  and  her  feet  so  small,  that  she  im- 
parted to  it  a  degree  of  elegance  of  which  it  never 
before  could  have  boasted.  She,  with  other  bright 
and  beautiful  things,  is  gone — 

**  Bat  the  thought  of  her  eomes  o'er  me 
With  my  own  lost  simny  days." 

Whilst  I  inhabited  Cahir  barracks,  I  witnessed 
a  ceremony  of  a  painful  and  not  common  nature. 
I  allude  to  that  of  drumming  a  private  out  of  the 
regiment. 

The  man  had  acted  in  a  manner  fully  to  deserve 
the  severe  sentence,  and  as  the  fault  for  which 
he  underwent  the  penalty  inconvenienced  me  very 
sensibly,  the  whole  afiair  created  peculiar  and  in- 
dividual interest.  The  wretched  man  had  already 
undergone  punishment  for  continual  incorrigible 
drunkenness  and  insubordination,  and  on  his  be- 
ing released  from  confinement^  in  order  to  revenge 
himself  for  his  well-merited  chastisement,  entirely 
damaged  our  two  carriages  by  scratching  all  over 
the  paint  with  a  horse-shoe  picker.  Both  of  the 
carriages  were  rendered  quite  unfit  for  use,  and 
were  obliged  to  undergo  complete  repair.  A  gene- 
ral court-martial  sentenced  the  criminal  to  be 
drummed  out  of  the  regiment,  and  truly  it  was  a 
sad  and  degrading  spectacle. 

The  culprit,  dressed  in  his  stable  jacket  stripped 
of  its  lace,  was  tied  to  a  cart ;  then,  followed  by 
the  whole  regiment,  the  band  playing  the  "  Rogue's 
March,"  he  was  drawn  through  the  town,  at  the 
eartremity  of  which  he  was  turned  oflF  into  the 
wide  world,  and  has  since  become  a  beggar  and  a 
tramper — a  melancholy  termination  of  a  soldier's 
career !  However,  I  must  add,  for  the  honour  of 
the  regiment,  that  the  unfortunate  private  was  not 
a  Scotsman,  although  his  name  was  McLean. 

With  what  different  feelings  have  I  watched  the 
ceremonial  of  a  soldier's  funeral,  that  most  touch- 
ing of  spectacles ! 

I  remember  the  day  after  the  disgraceful  finale 
of  the  military  career  of  the  incorrigible  M'Lean, 
watching  the  honourable  departure  of  a  private. 
Ho  was  a  Waterloo  man,  and  bore  a  good  charac- 
ter in  the  raiment. 

Solemn  and  imposing,  indeed,  is  the  sight  of  a 
warrior  thus  carried  to  his  lest ! 

The  hollow  notes  of  the  muffled  drum  strike 
painfully  on  the  ear,  and  that  dismal  strain,  **  The 
Dead  March  in  Saul,"  brings  tears  to  the  eye. 

Gloomy  and  sad  is  the  sound  of  the  measured 


tread  of  those  comrades  in  arms  who  now  so 
silently  follow  the  dead.  **  The  riderless  horse," 
led  in  the  rear,  is  always  an  affecting  object  in  the 
picture  ;  the  man  and  his  horse  are  so  vividly 
associated  with  each  others— the  horse  the  soldier  s 
pride  and  glory. 

Nothing  strikes  to  the  heart  with  more  acute 
painfulnessthan  the  sight  of  some  article  of  the 
usual  wearing  apparel  of  one  who  is  no  more ;  it 
jars  upon  one  of  those  mysterious  chords  of  feeling 
at  the  heart,  which  we  all  know  by  experience  it  is 
agony  to  touch.  The  helmet  and  sword  laid  upon 
the  pall— -the  boots  of  the  poor  soldier  displayed  to 
view— -and,  to  remember  that  he  was  a  Waterloo 
hero — ^that  he  had 

"  stood  on  the  battle  plain 
Where  every  step  was  over  the  ilaio. 
And  the  brand  and  the  boll  had  passed  him  by." 

The  dosing  scene  of  the  ceremony,  no  picture 
can  equal  for  mournful  solemnity — when  the  at- 
tendant troops  rest  their  hands  and  right  cheeks 
upon  the  butt  of  their  firelocks,  and  form  a  street, 
through  which  the  coffin  of  their  comrade  passes. 
It  is  termed  ^  mourn  arms ; "  and,  with  truth, 
few  can  look  upon  it— even  the  most  hardened, 
unmoved. 

And  then  the  bugles  cease  their  wailing  strain, 
as  the  coffin  is  lowered  into  the  grave.  A  voUey 
is  fired,  the  deigyman  pronounces  the  blessing ; 
and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  the  procession  moves 
away,  and  they  leave  the  d^d  to  the  silence  of  his 
last  home. 

And  sudden,  evanescent  as  human  grief,  is  the 
change !  The  band  strikes  up  a  lively  strain- 
strange  contrast  to  the  wail  of  sonowful  music 
which  a  few  moments  before  filled  the  air— and, 
with  quick  steps,  the  mourners  return  to  the  busi- 
ness of  life :  and  it  is  well  that  so  it  should  be.  It 
is  not  a  soldier's  character  or  vocation,  to  waste 
moments  in  idle  gloom.  Their  comrade  sleeps,  ho- 
noured at  least  in  death.  He  has  had  an  enviable 
privilege — a  soldier  s  funeral  I  and  that  is  a  subject 
of  exultation.  No  doubt  there  are  many  of  every 
rank  who  have  left  a  much-loved  regiment,  after 
having  spent  years  in  its  service,  who,  on  a  bed  of 
sickness^  and  with  the  prospect  of  death  before 
them,  in  imagination  have  wandered  to  days  that 
are  gone,  when  their  lives  passed  so  cheerily  in 
the  midst  of  their  comrades,  and  who  have  felt 
that  it  would  have  been  a  satisfaction,  how  great, 
how  soothing !  to  think  that  they  woidd  be  follow- 
ed to  the  grave  by  those  gaUant  comrades,  and 
that  the  last  sound  wafted  over  their  coffins,  would 
be  the  farewell  volley  from  their  troop. 
CTo  he  canUnuedJ 


EPIGRAM: 

warrrBX  m  dbfemcb  of  thb  HABitUAL  silence  (in  com- 
paxt)  of  ▲  vBar  beautiful  touno  lady. 

Bt  speaking  to  her  Consort  weak, 
Ere  dosed  against  us  Eden's  portals. 

More  wise,  fair  Anna  does  not  tpeaky 
Bat,  tmilin^y  opens  Heaven  to  mortals. 
Florenet,  G.  F.  6. 


LOVE  AND  REASON. 

XMTATBD  FROM  THE  FBENCH  OF  PERRlir. 

^18  said  that,  one  nnlncky  day, 
When  Lore  and  Reason  were  at  play, 

They  qnarrelled ;  and  the  fh>ward  child 
Oatraged  the  beauty.    What  a  pity  I 
Since  then,  the  foolish,  wise,  or  witty, 

Could  never  get  them  reoosoiled.. 
Ffannee,  G.  F.  G. 
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View  Lord  Eldon  in  what  light  floever,  it  is  im» 
possible  to  make  a  great  man  of  him.  The  shiewd, 
clear-headed,  well-informed  lawyer,  who,  placed  in 
remarkable  eiroomstances,  possessed,  as  if  by  in- 
stinct, the  art  of  moulding  events^  as  they  arose, 
to  his  own  advantage,  had  in  his  mind  no  original 
element  of  greatness.  Hb  influence  with  two 
floverelgns^  directly  opposite  in  habits  and  tastei^ 
was  as  much  owing  to  the  qualities  which  enable  a 
supple  valet,  or  subtle  father  confessor,  to  manage 
and  govern  his  superiors,  as  to  force  of  intellect  or 
moral  weight  He  was  one  of  that  rather  nume- 
rous and  respectable  class  of  intensely  selfish  per- 
sons, who  sustain  through  lifc  the  reputation  of 
extreme  good  nature  and  amiability,  because  they 
will  not  allow  their  equanimity  to  be  disturbed  by 
any  thing  which  does  not  afi^t  their  personal  in- 
terests or  wound  their  self-esteem.  Touch  these, 
and  their  good-nature  becomes  vindictiveness,  their 
amiability  spleen.  On  this  principle,  and  as  the 
world  goes.  Lord  Eldon  was  a  well-conditioned 
man.  He  was  a  kind  husband  to  a  wifb  who  was 
devoted  to  him,  a  good  master  to  servants  who  were 
faithful  and  obedient,  and  an  indulgent  father  so 
long  as  his  children  presumed  to  have  no  will  of 
their  own,  even  on  the  momentoua  affair  of  mar> 
riage.  He  was  a  pleasant  and  facetious  companion ; 
and  Mr.  Twiss  has  industriously  collected  a  few 
instances  of  his  charity  and  liberality,  which,  after 
all,  in  a  man  who  began  the  world  with  nothing, 
and  amassed  a  princely  fortune  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, do  not  go  very  far  to  establish  Lord  Eldon's 
reputation  for  generosity.  In  private  life,  however, 
if  his  character  demands  but  ordinary  praise,  there 
was  nothing  positively  objectionable.  Nor  was  his 
public  career  without  redeeming  points.  His  dis- 
like of  all  innovation,  and  probably  some  genuine 
and  hearty  English  feeling,  made  him  the  deter^ 
mined  /oe  of  the  modem  game  laws;  and  upon  one 
occasion  we  find  him  expressing  sound  constitu- 
tional doctrine  in  opposition  to  his  colleagues, 
l^s  was  when  it  was  proposed  to  make  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  then  Lord  Giief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  Nor  was  Lord  £1- 
don'sobjection  to  the  individual, but  to  the  principle, 
when  he  delivered  his  opinion  on  the  subject ; — 

That  8Qoh  an  amngement  was  act  iUegal,  ho  ad- 
mitted :  and  he  would  not  Bay  that  it  was  unooastitn- 
tional ;  bat  he  thought  it  inexpedient,  because  it  tended 
to  excite  a  suspicion  of  political  partiality  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  It  was  observable,  that  Lord 
Mansfield,  whose  case  formed  the  solitary  precedent, 
had  become  extremely  unpopular  after  his  entrance  into 
the  councils  of  the  Government;  and  the  jealousy  which 
then'  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  however  ill- 
founded,  had  been  sufficient  to  weaken  the  confidence 
which  ought  ever  to  be  reposed  in  a  judge.  Lord  Eldon 
declared  himself  persuaded,  that  the  tenuTO  of  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the 
purity  of  Lord  EUenborough'e  judicial  administration ; 
but  he  thought,  that,  for  the  satisfiiotion  of  the  country 
at  large,  it  was  undesirable  to  have  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  such  a  position :  and  he  trusted  that,  on  re- 
flection, the  learned  Lord  himself  would  aoi  wish  to 


retain  it.  It  would  not  be  proper  that  the  wse  i&diTi- 
dual  should  act,  first  as  a  Minister  to  iostitute  pioseca* 
tions  for  treason  and  sedition,  and  ^tenrards  &s  tbe 
judge  to  preside  at  the  trials. 

Lord  Eldon's  extreme  self-love  rendered  hb 
personal  animonties  stronger  than  his  party  dis- 
likes. This  was  evinced  in  his  jealousy  of  C&n- 
ning,  who  was  more  obnoxious  to  him  than  any 
Whig  whatever.  The  foundation  of  this  was, 
probably,  laid  upon  Canning  wishing  to  oust  him 
from  the  Chancellorship  upon  some  proposed  eha&ge 
in  the  Portland  administration.  In  a  letter  to 
Lady  Eldon,  he  says,— 

What  will  yon  thhik  of  poUtielaiis  when  I  tell  tw, 
that  it  has  even  been  suggested,  that  Peroenl  dioaM 
return  to  the  Law  and  be  made  Chanoellor,  aad  that,  to 
proyide  for  keeping  things  together  in  this  waj,  I  skoold 
retire  1  Perceval  himself  told  me  this :  he  did  not  Dime 
Canning  as  proposing  it,  but  I  take,  upon  8uspidoD,tbt 
to  have  been  so ;  and  then,  Poroeval  being  Cbancelkr, 
Canning  might  be  Minister.  Perceval  trsatedthii  as  hi 
ought. 

The  magnanimous  conduct  of  Canning  in  rela- 
tion to  Q,ueen  Caroline,  which  exhibited  so  marked 
a  contrast  to  that  of  her  early  friend  and  coonseiloi, 
the  Chancellor,  must  have  heightened  this  jealocajr. 

Lord  Eldon  was  more  susceptible  of  anger  from 
the  slights  or  backwardness  of  his  own  part^'  thu 
from  the  opposition  of  his  political  rivals.  Oe  a 
vacancy  occurrii^  in  the  Chancellorship  of  Osfbid, 
the  Tory  interest  was  divided  between  him  and 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  which  eventuaUyenabled 
Lord  Grenville  to  carry  the  election.  The  hoi 
Chancellor  was  exceedingly  indignant  at  the  Doke 
coming  forward  to  oppose  the  favourite  of  tlx 
King»  and  so  eminent  a  benefactor  of  the  state  as 
he  considered  himself.  Hia  anger  and  chagrin 
broke  forth  in  the  following  letter  to  his  brother: 

«My  Dearest  Sir  Wiixu»,— You  desired  ne  to 
write  soon.  I  do  so  to  sav  that  I  am  as  stoat  as  too 
oould  possibly  wish  me  te  be.  I  have  had  worda,  ui 
dignifiedly  angry  words,  with  those  who  hate  giveo  »• 
support,  and  ftoia  whom  I  had  a  right,  as  I  thiak,  \9 
demand  the  most  effectual  support.  I  have  writue  w 
the  Kin«,  to  know  whether  any  part  of  my  condact  could 
justify  &e  Oxford  reports,  that  I  had  not  his  support,  ff 
that  he  was  hwi  that  I  did  not  give  way  to  Beaaftrt 
From  him  I  have  had  a  satisfactory  letter.  I  skilllhiak 
that  I  oan't  remain  (with  the  public  opinioa  thai  I  ^^ 
not  been  supported)  where  I  am ;  and  I  persuade  mpt» 
that  if  I  feel  compelled  to  retire  firom  my  great  oiBwt 
because  I  don't  choose  to  saerilloe  the  pretensioDS  of  a 
man  long  UbouziBg  ibr  the  public,  to  a  fbx-hantiag  Db^ 
IshaUnotfiailtohavejoorapprobatios.  IharareoMm 
a  letter  firom  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  in  answer  t«  * 
complaint  of  mine,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  beliere  I 
had  the  support  of  Grovemment  1 1 ! 

**  As  to  what  I  am  to  do  about  the  High  Stewaid^Pj 
I  am  willing  to  pause.:  t^^tj  upon  looking  into  the  rti- 
tutes,  and  my  oath  of  office,  I  may  be  called  opoo  to  » 
what  I  never  will  do. 

<*  The  short  result  seems  to  me  to  be,  and  perhaps  w 
best  result,  that  a  few  weeks  wiH  send  me  to  dear  Is- 
combe  as  a  restiag-place  between  vaxatioa  and  to^ 
grave.  *<  Yeuis  ever  aflhctiofiately^    „ 

Probably  Deo,  1809-  **  E»J«*- 

Mr.  Twisa  does  not  eanoor  in  the  opinion  a* 
pmfl0d  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  his  Diii7i<^ 
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the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor  at  a  very  momen- 
tous crisis ;  but  he  does  better,  he  quotes  it,  and 
80  shall  we.  The  death  of  Mr.  Perceyal  had  un- 
settled the  administration,  and  it  waa  proposed  to 
form  a  new  govemmenti  comprehending  Lord 
WeUedey,  Lords  Grey  and  Qrenyille,  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  &c.,  who  were  all  known  to  be  feyourable 
to  the  Catholic  claims.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
abortive  negotiation,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  opi- 
nion entertained  by  Romilly  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
Prince  Regent  and  his  adyiser,  the  Chancellor, 
throughout  the  affair. 

"June  11.— The  whole  of  the  negotiations  for  a  new 
Minietry  haye  been  oondacted,  unquestionably,  with  a 
preyiouB  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Prinee  and  of 
those  who  eijoy  his  oonfidenoe,  that  they  shoold  not  end 
in  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenyille  and  their  fdends  being 
in  power.  The  Lord  Chaaeellor  has  never,  from  the 
moment  of  the  address  of  the  House  of  Commons  being 
carried,  shown  the  least  symptom  of  apprehension  that 
he  was  to  resign  his  office.  During  these  three  weeks 
that  the  Ministers  have  been  represented  by  themselyes 
as  holding  their  offices  only  till  their  sncoessors  should 
be  named,  he  has  given  judgment  in  none  of  the  nume- 
rous causes,  petitions,  and  motions,  which  have  been  long 
waiting  his  decision ;  though  there  never  before  was  an 
instance  of  a  Chancellor  about  to  resign  the  Great  Sea], 
who  did  not  hasten  to  clear  away  all  the  arrears  of  his 
Court.  Instead  of  this,  Lord  Eldon  has  been  every  day 
closeted  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  and,  during 
Mveral  days  in  the  term,  the  Court  has  been  entirely 
shut  up,  while  his  Lordship  was  employed  in  some  way 
never  known  to  the  snitors  of  his  Court,  or  to  the  public. 
We  hare  even  had  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  coming  down 
to  Westminster  Hall,  and  sending  for  the  Chancellor  out 
of  Court.  The  whole  matter  has  ended  pretty  much  as 
I  expected.  It  might  have  been  much  worse,  if  Lords 
Grey  and  Grenville  had  not  been  deterred  from  takmg 
office  by  the  obstacles  which  were  purposely  thrown  in 
their  way.  They  would  have  been  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  Ministry  but  a  very  short  time ;  some  pretext  would 
have  been  anxiously  watched  for,  and  eagerly  seised, 
to  turn  them  ont  with  the  loss  of  character ;  or  a  new 
cry  against  Popery  would  have  been  raised,  and  they 
wonld  probably  have  been  the  vietuns  of  it." 

The  success  of  Lord  Eldon  with  the  Prince 
Hegenty  who  told  him  that  at  one  time  he  had 
detested  him  more  than  any  man  in  England,  has 
no  parallel  save  in  Shakspere's  Richard  the  Third 
with  Lady  Anne.— —Like  Mr.  Tadpole,  in  Con- 
ingsby,  the  Chancellor  was  fully  alive  to  the  value 
of  a  good  cry.  That  which  was  urgently  required 
when  he  made  the  following  confession  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  was,  "  No  Popery,"  or  "  Church  in 
Danger ! "  In  reading  what  follows,  we  would  beg 
the  reader  to  keep  Romilly's  remarks  in  memory, 
and  judge  as  charitably  as  he  can  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  professions  of  a  busy  political  intriguer,  that 
he  was  to  quit  office,  when  he  says— 

'^  I  appointed  and  attended  a  recorder's  report,  which 
I  thought  it  unmanly  to  leave  to  a  suooessor,  on  a 
Monday,  as  I  was  morally  certain  that  I  should  not  be 
Chancellor  on  the  usual  day,  the  Wednesday.  But 
whether  Grenville  and  Grey  did  not  wish  to  be  Mini- 
sters, or  whether  they  would  not  be  Ministers  unless 
they  could  bind  kings  in  chains,}  I  don't  know.  The 
Tuesday  put  my  wig  and  gown  once  more  fast  upon  my 
head  and  back,  and  I  am  now  just  as  uncertain  when  I 
shall  see  the  blessings  of  final  retirement  as  I  was  before 
the  King's  illness.  What  a  life  of  anxiety  (about  my- 
self certainly  in  no  degree  such)  I  led  during  these 
scenes,  must  be  reserved,  if  it  is  to  be  described,  till 
some  happy  hour  of  conversation  between  us  shall  be 
▼ouchsafed  me  by  Providence.  I  concluded  mv  stay  in 
iovm  by  the  Prince  Regent's  dinmg  in  Bedford  Square 


with  a  man  whom  he  had  hated  more  than  any  other  in 
his  father's  dominions,  according  to  his  unreserved  con- 
fession. 

"  As  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Session,  it  is  to  me 
abundantly  clear,  that  u^ess  the  country  will  express 
its  sentiments  on  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  (if  it  has 
any  sentiments  respecting  them,  which  I  doubt,)  and  that 
tolerably  strongly,  between  Dissenters,  Methodists,  and 
Papists,  the  Church  is  gone.  I  fought  the  battle  again 
this  winter,  and  I  shall  fight  it  whilst  I  have  stumps  to 
stand  upon;  but  I  cannot  fight  it  successfully,  alone, 
with  a  country  sunk  in  apathy. 

^  And  now,  dear  Sam,  I  come  to  a  dose.  Retained 
in  office,  with  no  wish  to  remain  in  it,  I  am  praying 
for  some  fair  opportunity,  some  honourable  reason,  for 
quitting.  I  grow  old;  business  increases;  my  ability  to 
discharge  it  does  not  improve.  These,  so  help  me  God, 
are  the  reflections  which  have  occupied  my  anxious 
thoughts  during  the  last  winter;  and  yet,  in  this  malig- 
nant world,  whilst  the  Regent  knows  my  wishes  per- 
fectly, I  am  supposed  to  be  clinging  to  office,  and  in- 
triguing for  others  who  are  anxious  for  it.  God  forgive 
them  I" 

Expressions  of  the  passionate  desire  of  the 
Chancellor  to  quit  office  occur  a  hundred  times  in 
these  volumes,  with  loud  lamentations  over  his 
hard  fate  in  being  chained  to  the  public  wheel. 
If  not  a  hypocrite,  he  was  the  most  egregious  self- 
deceiver  that  ever  existed.  The  following  speci* 
men  of  his  regrets  occurs  in  his  correspondence 
with  Lord  Stowell  in  1821,  and  several  years 
before  he  had  been  got  rid  of  by  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst : — 

The  bulk  of  the  Ministers  are,  I  think,  convinced  that 
the  King  means,  and  that  my  neighbour  [the  Mar- 
chioness Conyngham,]  will  induce  him,  to  change  them ; 
and  I  should  not  wonder  if,  in  a  too  great  confidence 
that  he  has  this  meaning,  they  were  to  retire  before  he 
knew  how  to  execute  it.  It  is  impossible  but  that  the 
thing  must  fall  to  pieces.  This  is  so  strongly  the  con- 
viction of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Administration,  that 
I  think  that  conriction  will  of  itself  almost  produce  the 
change.  If  such  a  change  takes  place,  it's  ridiculous 
and  hard  upon  Sidmouth's  character,  to  suppose  that 
because  he  has  consented  to  remain  at  present  to  keep 
things  quiet,  and  I  have  consented  at  present  to  remain 
because  he  does,  that  either  of  us  should  remain,  if 
there's  a  change,  colleagues  of  Reformers,  Catholics, 
and  Democrats.  As  to  me,  indeed,  I  can  remain  with 
neither  them,  nor  the  present,  nor  any  other  set  of  men. 
I  think,  as  Johnson  (in  his  Rasselas,  I  believe)  has  it, 
'  that  a  maxL  before  threescore  and  ten  may  haye  satis- 
fied his  country's  demand  upon  him,  and  that  he  has  a 
right  to  retirement,  to  review  his  past  life  and  purify 
his  heart  before  he  goes  hence.'  I  may  be  cut  off  sud- 
denly ;  but,  if  it  pleases  God  to  deliver  me  from  sudden 
death,  I  will  endeavour  so  to  employ  some  portion  of 
what  remains  of  life  as  that  I  may  not  die  aofas  nimit 
omnibuB,  ignoim  miki :  —  which  must  be  the  ease  if  the 
present  system  of  living  is  not  given  up.  My  office 
therefore  I  hold  only  till  the  storm,  that  blows,  abates 
— -  and  it  is  too  riolent  to  last." 

In  September  1823  he  stiD  stuck  fast,  but  talked 
in  this  style  to  his  brother : — 

'^  The  appointment  of  Lord  Francis  Conyngham  in  the 
Foreign  Office  has,  by  female  influence,  put  Canning 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  thing  to  affect  him,  and  will 
assuredly  enable  him  to  turn  those  ont  whom  he  does 
not  wish  to  remain  in.  The  King  is  in  such  thraldom 
that  one  has  nobody  to  fall  back  upon.  The  person  that 
has  got  *  *  *  ^  after  having  in  conversations,  I 
believe,  uttered  nothing  that  w&a  kind  about  Canning, 
was  one  of  his  voters  for  his  Cabinet  office.  The  devil 
of  it  is,  there  is  no  consistency  in  any  body.  Again, 
upon  '  ne  cede  malis,'  it  is  better  to  go  out  than  to  be 
turned  cut  1 1  which  will  assuredly  be  the  case.  God 
bless  you,  yours  affectionately,  **  Eldon." 
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For  many  yean  the  Chanodlor  felt  peealiarly 
sore  at  the  backwardnesB  of  hia  oolleagaea  to  defend 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  chaiges 
of  the  opposition.  These  were  indeed  of  too  grave 
and  serious  a  nature  to  admit  of  defence.  Mr.  M. 
A.  Taylor,  Mr.  Tiemey,  Mr.  Williams^  and  others, 
were  perpetual  thorns  in  his  side ;  and,  popular  as 
he  was,  none  of  the  Crown  lawyers  came  forward 
to  defend  him.  We  find  him  thus  lamenting  his 
hard  case  to  his  brother,  and  this  is  but  one  of 
many  times  that  he  harps  upon  the  same  string — 

"  Dear  Brother, — I  return  you  the  enclosed  aoeordiiig 
to  your  request,  which  I  receired  last  night  as  I  was 
writhing  up  stairs  in  the  gout,  about  seren  o'clock,  to 
bed.  Really,  as  to  the  Government,  I  don't  care  one 
Ikrthing  about  it.  I  am  mistaken  if  they  do  not  mainly 
owe  their  existence, as  such,  to  me;  and  yet  I  hare  been, 
in  my  judicial  capacity,  the  object  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons' persecution  for  two  years,  without  a  lawyer  there 
to  say  a  word  of  truth  for  me;  and  tiiough  I  haye 
pressed,  for  years  past,  the  importance  of  being  supported 
there  by  some  incUTidnals  in  my  own  department  of  the 
profession,  not  the  slightest  notice  of  this  has  been  taken 
in  their  arrangements.  I  haye  been  left  unprotected  as 
before;  and  so  unprotected,  I  cannot  and  will  not 
remain. 

^  The  Prince  tows  annihilation  to  the  Goremment  if 
I  go;  and  I  suppose  would  resort  to  Canning  and 
Wellesley.  But  I  cannot  feel  the  obligation  I  am  under 
of  being  hunted  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  more 
of  protection  than  I  have  had— of  bearing  that  the 
business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  should  be  tumbled 
out  at  the  end  of  the  session,  as  it  was,  without  eommn- 
nication  with  me.  I  am  concluding  a  Tacation  of  un- 
easiness by  struggling  with  pain.    Yours, 

''Eldok." 

Upon  one  occasion  Mr.  Peel,  after  due  prepara- 
tion, and  being  properly  crammed  by  lawyers, 
defended  the  Chancellor  in  an  able  and  elaborate 
speech,  which  filled  the  old  man  with  delight,  and 
excited  his  liveliest  gratitude. 

There  have  been  many  doubts  about  the  real 
opinions  of  George  IV.  on  the  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation.  These  may  now  be  cleared,  so  far 
as  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Chancellor  goes, — 
though  among  his  other  doubts  he  not  unfrequently 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  his  royal  master.  To  .a 
worthy  correspondent,  Dr  Swire,  a  countiy  rector, 
and  very  old  friend  of  Lord  Eldon's,  he  thus 
writes: 

**  Dear  Swire, 

'  As  a  piece  of  church  news,  I  mention  to  yon  that 
Br.  Parsons,  the  late  Vice-Chancellor,  is  the  new  Bishop 
of  Peterborough.  He  is  a  stout  fellow,  and  right,  I  be- 
liere,  upon  points  of  modem  controversy, — the  Catholic 
Question  particularly  :  and  my  young  master,  who  is  as 
eager  as  his  fidher  was  upon  that,  and  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking,  seems  to  me  to  be  looking  out  very  sincerely 
for  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  support  Church 
and  State  as  we  have  had  them  in  times  past.  I  sup- 
pose this  and  Howley's  promotion  will  mortify  our  gen- 
tlemen at  Exeter  and  Brasenose  Colleges — the  respective 
heads  of  whioh,  we  hear,  being  unwilling  to  illnminate 
for  our  late  glorious  successes,  have  had  their  lodgings, 
as  far  as  windows  go,  most  completely  demolished. 
What  a  blessing  to  himself  and  to  the  country  it  has 
been,  that  the  Prince  did  not  succeed  to  government, 
upon  the  King's  demise,  but  under  ciroumstuices  which 
have  given  him  an  opportunity  of  learning  what  he 
would  otherwise  never  have  known,  —  or,  as  the  Queen 
puts  it,  of  enabling  her  son  George  to  learn  that  his 
poor  father  knew  better  who  were  his  son's  best  friends 
than  that  son  himself  did  f  He  is  conducting  himself 
really  extremely  well.    His  father,  he  says,  often  told 


him  not  to  part  with  the  Chaneellor ;  but  be  owoi  tome 
that  he  hated  me  more  than  he  detested  any  other  man 
in  the  kingdom.  At  present  many,  I  believe,  think  he 
is  too  much  attached  to  me,  and  I  am  sue  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  human  being  to  treat  another  with 
more  confidence  and  regard  than  he  does  me.  Hie 
horrible  falsehoods  with  which  wicked  politieiaaB  bad 
filled  his  mind,  he  has  now  been  able,  by  doenme&ts  of 
transactions  to  which  they  relate,  to  detect  fUly." 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  his  brother 
shows  the  sincerity  of  his  own  anti-catholic  pre- 
judices, while  it  exhibits  much  of  the  sound  good 
sense  which  should  give  many  parts  of  these 
volumes  value  to  young  profesdonal  men : 

**  Dear  Brother,— I  observe  what  you  state  about  F. 
I  fear  that  my  powers  are  very  limUed  :  for  I  caimot 
sacrifice  my  existence  to  any  oonaideratioof  ;  and  I 
know,  when  I  go  out  of  office,  I  can  be  of  no  service  to 
him  or  any  other  person,  and  in  offioe  I  cannot  remain 
It  is  not  fit  I  should,  after  70.  I  am  going  on  under  a 
conviction  that  I  ought  to  quit  for  the  sake  of  the  pdblk, 
which  is  both  distressing  and  uncomfortable,  if  ikot  dis- 
graceful to  me.  The  truth  is  that  upon  F.  there  mn^t 
be  impressed  the  necessity  of  his  working  for  himselt 
These  lads,  who  give  each  other  great  dinners,  with  their 
claret,  champagne,  &o.  must  learn  that  this  will  not  do^ 
if  they  are  to  pursue  a  profession,  and  they  mosft  leaim 
that  if  they  want  the  aid  of  a  profession,  they  mnst  sub- 
mit to  the  privations,  which  young  men,  who  are  to  get 
forward  in  professions,  have  always  submitted  to.  lliis 
is  a  truth  of  which  they  are  not  aware.  I  am  sore  the 
time  is  about  over,  when  I  can  do  any  thing  as  to  patron- 
age. I  cannot  remain  in  a  situation  to  iHiich  it  is  aa- 
nexed.  The  truth  is,  what  our  relations  may  &irlyclaim 
is  a  subject  we  should  set  about  settling  between  ns,  and 
not  leave  to  accidents  which  may  lu^pen  every  day.  I 
am  conscious  that  I  cannot  count  about  years  or  naonths 
and  I  feel  that  I  ought,  with  reference  to  claims  sach  as 
I  allude  to,  to  make  prorision,  if  we  nnderstaad  each 
other,  which  can  regulate  those  claims  when  we  are  bo 
more.    But  upon  tMs  we  can  converse  when  we  meet 

I  have  no  great  appetite  for  printing.  At  the  saaat 
time  the  papers  have  printed  such  nonsense  that  I  am 
nneaey  about  it.  As  to  Liverpool,  I  do  not  know  what 
he  means.  To  please  Grenville,  he  makes  a  Regias 
Professor,— friend  to  the  Catholics  :— To  please  Lans- 
downe,  he  makes  a  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  Begins  Pro- 
fessor,—friend  to  the  Catholics.  He  therefore,  I  dan 
say,  will  not  stir  a  step  beyond  pronouncing  in  words  his 
speech.  I  am  not  quite  content  with  this — and  yet  I 
don't  know  what  to  do.  But  what  he  does  or  does  not 
do,  I  thmk,  should  not  regulate  me.  Can  a  man  whe 
makes  such  a  Secretary  for  Ireland,  as  we  have,  and  two 
such  Regius  Professors  and  such  a  Bishop,  be  serious  ! 

<<  With  me  this  thing  about  the  Catholics  is  not  a 
matter  of  consistency,  but  of  cottsdence.  If  there  is  aay 
truth  in  religions  matters,  I  cannot  otherwise  regard  it* 

Every  thing  relating  to  Ireland  is  at  the  present 
juncture  so  interesting,  that  we  make  no  apology 
for  giving  the  following  extracts  from  letters 
written  to  Lord  Eldon  in  1824^  1825,  by  Lord 
Redesdale,  then  Chancellor  of  Ireland : 

'^  No  one  reads  impartially  the  history  of  IreUiKL 
Read  impartially,  it  cannot  be  denied  Uiat  the  nexe 
Irish  had,  at  all  times,  much  ground  for  eomplaiit 
They  were  savages,  and  on|^t  to  have  been  civilized  by 
the  English  government.  But  it  was  fbr  the  advaata^ 
of  indiriduals  to  keep  them  savage ;  and  to  plnato 
them  of  their  lands,  by  driving  them  by  opprearion  iato 
rebellion ;  and  the  English,  settled  amongst  the  mere 
Irish,  became  Irish  in  civilisation  and  conduct,  and  woe 
treated  as  mere  Irish. 

**  I  learn  that  Lord  Ftngall  and  others.  Catholics  of 
Engli^  blood,  are  alarmed  at  the  present  state  «f 
tlUngs  :  and  they  may  well  be  alarmed.  If  a  revoIatM 
were  to  happen  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  in  the  ead  aa 
Irish  revolution,  and  no  Catholic  ofEmgiiak  Uooi  woeM 
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are  better  than  a  Protestant  of  English  blood.  So  said 
Lord  CastlehaTeny  an  Irish  Catholic  general  of  English 
>lood,  one  hundred  and  seyenty  years  ago  ;  and  so  said 
b  Roman  Catholic  of  Irish  blood,  eonfidentiaHy  to  me, 
kboTc  twenty  years  ago.  The  question  is,  not  simply 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  bat  English  and  Irish :  and 
Jie  great  motiye  of  action  wtU  be  hatred  of  the  Saeena^, 
nflMsed  by  the  priests,  who!will  be  considered  asprieeiif 
prhether  of  Irish,  or  English,  or  any  foreign  blood  ;  as 
;he  priests  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  were  for- 
nerly,  in  many  parts,  Italians,  or  other  foreigners, 
rhe  country  of  the  priest  is  not  considered.  He  can 
laTC  no  legitimate  progeny.  He  has,  as  priest,  no  landed 
>roperty  to  convey  to  his  relations.  He  is  an  isolated 
>eing,  not  regarded  as  one  of  the  Irish  nation,  but 
nerely  as  a  priest, 

**  That  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England  is  the 
>bject  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  I  have  no  doubt. 
CVithont  that  separation,  they  can  neither  make  the 
[Catholic  religion  the  established  religion  of  Ireland,  nor 
rive  to  the  mere  Irish  the  forfeited  lands  in  Ireland, 
rhe  priests  most  have  that  object  in  view  ;  as  it  would 
mmediately  give  them,  as  they  hope,  the  establishment 
^ith  all  its  reyenues.  Perhaps  they  are  deceiyed  in 
hat  hope.  A  revolution  in  Ireland  would  be  like  the 
French  revolution,  and  would  apply  the  revenues  of  the 
;hurch  to  the  wants  of  the  state.  So  it  was  in  Spain 
ind  Portugal,  and  so  I  think  it  would  be  in  Ireland. 
But  the  Irish  priests  do  not  see  so  far. 

**  1  have  now  troubled  you  with  a  long  letter :  but 
he  subject  is  important,  and  you  are  almost  the  only 
>eTSon  standing  in  the  gap.    Affectionately  yours, 

**  Redesdalb." 

**  The  priests,  and  the  lower  orders  of  Catholics,  are 
irged  by  hopes  and  by  expectation  of  plunder.  The 
ligher  orders,  I  have  no  doubt,  secretly  dread  the  con- 
iequences ;  and  especially  those  who  are  of  English 
)lood.  The  Irish  families,  who  have  embraced  the 
Protestant  religion,  know  that  they  are  considered  as 
■enegades,  and  that  they  have  as  little  mercy  to  expect 
ks  the  Protestants  of  English  blood.  They  know,  that 
f  the  Catholics  should  prevail,  the  marriage  of  their 
>aTents,  if  solemnized  by  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and 
he  legitimacy  of  their  birth,  will  be  denied.  The  titles 
o  their  lands  will  not  be  disputed  by  claimants  of  for- 
eited  estates,  but  by  their  own  Catholic  relations, 
'laiming  as  the  legitimate  heirs  of  their  families.  They 
tre  perhaps  more  agitated  than  those  whose  titles  de- 
>end  on  the  strength  of  forfeitures.  But  there  are 
nany  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  families,  of  Irish 
>lood,  who  tremble  for  the  consequences  of  any  explo- 
lion.  All  the  lower  orders,  bearing  the  names  of  their 
incient  septs,  0*Donoghues,  O'SuUivans,  O'Sheas, 
>Tooles,  &c.  &c.  conceive  that  the  land  which  formerly 
>elonged  to  the  sept  is  justly  the  property  of  the  whole, 
Lnd  that  each  ought  to  have  a  share. 

"  Redesdalb." 

Notwithstanding  the  caution  and  doubt  for 
ivhich  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  so  famous,  and 
he  length  of  time  which  he  took  to  deliberate 
vhere  the  interests  of  others  were  concerned,  when 
iny  thing  affected  himself  personally  he  was  occa- 
tlonally  hurried  into  rashness  and  intemperance. 
\.  memorable  instance  of  this  infirmity  occurred 
n  the  case  of  Mr.  Abercromby.  A  speech  deli- 
irered  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  that  gentleman 
>n  a  Tuesday,  was  misreported  in  a  London  news- 
paper, not  seen  by  Lord  Eldon  till  Saturday. 
Upon  reading  it,  he  hurried  full-primed  to  the 
Court  of  Chimcery,  and  from  the  Bench  fiercely 
attacked  Mr.  Abercromby,  who  was  a  practitioner 
in  that  Court,  but  not  then  present.  This  inde- 
corous and  unjudgelike  conduct,  and  flagrant 
breach  of  parliamentary  privilege,  was  warmly 
resented  by  Mr.  Abercromby  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    In  yindlcating  himself  from 


the  calumnious  chaiges  made  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Mr.  Abercromby,  alter  discussing  the  matters 
of  fact,  proceeded  thus : 

Lord  Eldon  has  falsely  put  into  my  month  what  I  did 
not  utter ;  and  has  declared,  that  in  what  I  felt  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  state  in  my  place  in  Parliament,  I  imposed 
on  the  public.  These,  Sir,  are  the  facts.  But  are  there 
no  aggravations  of  them !  I  ask  when  it  was,  and  where 
it  was,  that  Lord  Eldon  uttered  tiiis  foul  calumny  against 
me  I  Was  I  present  t  Had;  I  any  notice  of  the  Noble 
and  Learned  Lord's  intention!  Before  whom  did  he 
utter  the  calmuny  t  Before  persons  whose  unfavourable 
opinion,  if  I  had  no  means  but  what  I  derive  from  my 
profession,  must  effect  my  entire  ruin.  In  what  form 
did  this  calumny  go  forth  to  the  people  of  England !  In 
that  of  a  report  made  by  a  reporter  in  a  court  of  justice, 
attending  on  behalf  of  the  public,  who  took  down  the 
words  as  soon  as  they  were  uttered,  and  sent  them  to  an 
office  where  they  were  printed  before  the  ink  with  which 
they  were  written  was  dry.  Such  vras  the  place,  such 
was  the  occasion,  such  were  the  means,  by  which  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  sought  to  vilify  an 
individuid,  one  of  the  humblest  members  of  his  own 

Court We  have  heard  a  great  deal. 

Sir,  of  the  delicacy  of  Lord  Eldon,  of  his  anxious  desire 
of  justice,  of  that  amiable  weakness  of  mind,  too  sensitive 
to  the  fear  of  possible  wrong  to  others,  and  too  cautious 
to  decide  lest  he  should  decide  erroneously.  If  this  had 
been  a  case  in  which  the  right  of  private  parties  had  been 
concerned,  there  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  argument 
after  argument,  affidavit  and  supplemental  affidavit, 
months  and  years  would  have  passed,  and  the  **  too  sen- 
sitive "  mind  of  Lord  Eldon  would  have  abstained  fh>m 
settling  those  claims  which  it  is  his  duty  to  decide  on. 
But  what.  Sir,  was  his  mode  of  proceeding,  when  there 
was  an  occasion  to  pronounce  fh>m  the  seat  of  justice  an 
anathema  founded  on  a  false  statement  of  focts  to  destroy 
the  character  of  an  individual  whom  he  supposed  to 
have  censured  himself  t  Then,  indeed,  to  the  just  mind 
of  the  just  Lord  Eldon,  there  seemed  no  room  for  cau- 
tion— no  time  for  inquiry.  He  at  once  proceeded  to 
decide,  to  pronounce,  and  to  execute  his  sentence. 

On  this  debate  Mr.  Tiemey,  who  never  lost  a 
fair  opportunity  of  sporting  a  jest  at  the  expense 
of  the  Chancellor,  and  who  used  to  figure  to  him- 
self how  comical  his  face  would  look  after  he  had 
really  resigned,  humorously  remarked : 

They  say  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  read  a  report  in  a 
newspaper,  which  was  not  founded  in  fact.  This  may  be 
true  :  but  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  this  should 
be,  perhaps,  the  only  paper  which  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
since  he  has  been  on  the  Bench,  did  not  take  home  to 
consider  ;  that  this  should  be  the  only  case  in  which  he 
has  been  able  to  come  to  an  instant  decision;  and  that 
the  suddenness  of  his  determination  should  be  the  only 
point  relied  upon  for  his  defence.  On  one  night  I  am 
called  upon  in  mercy  to  recollect  the  past  services  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  make  allowances  for  his  amiable 
hesitating  nature — and  on  another  I  am  told  that  I 
must  acquit  him  of  a  charge  of  this  serious  kind,  not 
because  he  is  a  doubting  man,  but  because  he  is  a  rash 
one. 

It  is  amusing  to  find  the  Chancellor,  the  original 
wrong-doer,  shortly  afterwards  sending  a  message 
to  Mr.  Abercromby  graciously  assuring  him  that 
he  retained  no  resentment  against  him,  for,  we 
presume,  having  dared  to  defend  himself! 

Among  those  who  annoyed  the  Chancellor  with 
their  powers  of  sarcasm  and  wit,  and  remorseless 
anatomizing  of  the  motiyes  of  his  public  conduct, 
was  Mr.  Brougham,  from  whom  he  had  long  in- 
vidiously withheld  the  just  rewards  of  his  dis- 
tinguished professional  merits,  —  Mr.  Twiss  has 
recorded  several  of  Mr.  Brougham*s  unsparing 
attacks  on  the  Chancellor. — We  select  but  one,  as 
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tt  happj  specimen  of  the  brilliAnt  talents  of  Lord 
Brougham  and  their  more  admirable  application. 
In  the  session  of  1825,  the  anti-Catholio  party  in 
the  Cabinet  had  so  far  triumphed  oyer  the  pro- 
Catholic  party,  that,  in  the  King's  speech,  parlia- 
ment was  called  upon  to  put  down  Auociations 
in  Lreland,  as  dangerous  to  the  public  peace. 
Though  the  word  association  was  used  in  the 
plural  it  was  well  understood  that  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation alone  was  meant.  Li  the  debate  on  the 
Address  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  answer  to 
the  speech,  Mr.  Brougham,  after  uiging  the  pro- 
Catholic  section  of  the  cabinet  to  press  their  col- 
leagues for  emancipation,  proceeded  thus : 

"  Of  what  are  they  afraid  f  What  is  their  ground  of 
alarm  t  Are  they  apprehensire  that  the  result  would 
be  the  resignation  of  any  of  their  colleagues  I  Do  they 
think  that  any  one  of  their  coa<yutor8,  some  man  of 
splendid  talents,  of  profound  learning,  of  unwearied  in- 
dustry, would  give  up  his  place  1  Do  they  think  he 
would  resign  his  office  f  that  he  would  quit  the  Great 
Sealt  Prince  Hohenloe  is  nothing  to  the  man  who 
could  effect  such  a  miracle  {hear  I  and  a  lau^,)  A 
more  chimerical  apprehension  never  entered  the  brain  of 
a  distempered  poet.  Any  thing  but  that.  Many  things 
may  surprise  me  ;  but  nothing  would  so  much  surprise 
me,  as  that  the  Noble  and  Learned  individual  to  whom 
I  allude  should  quit  his  hold  of  office  while  lift  remains. 
A  more  superfluous  fear  than  that  of  such  an  event 
never  crossed  the  wildest  visionary  in  his  dreams.  In- 
deed, Sir,  I  cannot  refirain  from  saying,  that  I  think  the 
Bight  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  greatly  underrate  the 
steadiness  of  mind  of  the  Noble  and  Learned  individual 
in  question.  I  think  they  greatly  underrate  the  firm- 
ness and  courage  with  which  he  bears,  and  will  continue 
to  bear,  the  burdens  of  his  high  and  important  station. 
In  these  qualities  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  has 
never  been  excelled — has  never  perhaps  been  paralleled. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  forbearance  which  he  has  mani- 
fested. Nothing  can  equal  the  constancy  with  which  he 
has  borne  the  thwarts  that  he  has  lately  received  on  the 
questions  of  trade.  His  patience,  under  sadi  painftil 
circumstances,  can  be  rivalled  only  by  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  bears  the  prolonged  distress  of  the  suitors 
hi  his  own  Court ;  but,  to  apprehend  that  any  defeat 
would  induce  him  to  quit  office,  is  one  of  the  vainest 
fears — one  of  the  most  fuitastic  apprehensions — that 
was  ever  entertained  by  man.  Let  him  be  tried.  In 
his  generous  mind,  expanded  as  it  has  been  by  his  long 
offif^  character,  there  is  no  propensity  so  slraqg  as  a 
love  of  the  service  of  his  eonntry.  He  is  no  doabt  cob- 
vineed,  that  the  higher  an  office,  the  mora  uigustifiable 
it  is  to  abandon  it.  The  more  splendid  the  emoluments 
<Mr  a  sitaation, — the  more  extensive  its  patronage, — the 
BMre  he  is  pennaded  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  a  vnse 
and  good  man  to  tear  himself  from  it.  I  contend,  there- 
fore, that  the  Right  Hen.  Gentlemen  opposite  nndenate 
the  firmness  of  their  Noble  and  Learned  colleague.  Let 
them  make  the  experiment;  and  if  they  sneeeed  in 
wrenching  power  from  his  gripe,  I  shall  tlMneeforward 
estimate  them  as  nothing  short  of  miracle-mongers.  His 
present  station  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  holds  as 
an  estate  for  life.  That  is  universally  admitted*  The 
only  question  is,  whether  he  is  to  appoint  his  successor. 
By  some  it  is  supposed  that  he  has  actually  appointed 
him,  and  I  own  I  have  obesfved  several  symptoms  of 
such  being  the  ease.  If  it  be  so^  I  wain  that  saeoeasor, 
that  he  vrQl  be  exceedingly  disappointed,  if  ho  expects 
to  step  into  the  office  a  single  moment  before  the 
decease  of  its  present  holder  (a  laugh.)  However,  I 
do  intreat,  that  the  perseverance  of  this  eminent  person 
may  be  put  to  the  test.  Let  the  Right  Hon.  GenUeman 
say,  he  will  resign,  if  the  Catholic  question  i$  nc€  eairied 
in  the  Cabinet ;  let  the  Noble  and  Leaned  Lord  say, 
that  he  will  resign  if  it  if  earned.  I  am  quite  sure  of 
the  result  The  Catholic  question  would  be  carried  ; 
bnt  the  Noble  and  Lenmed  Levd  iranld  retatahiephice. 


He  irould  behave  with  the  fortitude  which  hss  dictto- 
guished  him  in  the  other  instances  in  which  he  hu  bees 
delisted ;  and  the  country  would  not  be  dtpriT«d,  f«r  i 
single  hour,  of  the  inestimable  benefit  of  hii  Mnricei  ^« 
lat^.J    To  return,  however,  to  the  state  ef  InhnL 

The  Speeeh  talks  of  Anoeiailiont  in  the  plinl.  Thit 
is  not  without  an  object.  I  vratn  the  house,  howenr, 
not  to  be  taken  in  by  the  oontrivinoe.  That  little  letter 
f  is  one  of  the  slyest  introductions  that  BeliileTcrn- 
Borted  to,  in  any  of  those  speeches  which  are  eaicoUt- 
edto 

'  make  the  wone  appeer 
The  better  reaion  ;  to  peiplex  ud  ebih 
Matorest  eouoMlf  ;  for  his  though  an  lov.* 

I  am  perfectly  aware,  Sir,  by  whom  that  t  wu  added : 
I  know  the  hand-writing.  I  know  the  reflection  vhirh 
passed  through  the  mind  of  the  writer, — 'I  maitpattbe 
word  in  the  plural ;  it  vnll  then  be  considered  as  appli- 
cable to  Orange  as  to  Catholic  associations,  and  the 
adversaries  of  both  will  be  conciliated.*  Let  not  that 
little  letter  8,  howeyer,  deceive  a  single  person.  Howct^; 
it  may  be  pretended  to  hold  the  balance  even  between  the 
Catholic  and  the  Orange  associations,  depend  npon  it,  it 
will  be  only  a  nominal  equity.  It  will  be  like  one  of 
those  '  subtle  equities,'  so  well  known  in  the  Cooit  orer 
which  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  to  whom  I  harr 
been  alluding  presides.  Let  the  proposed  measorei  be 
carried,  and  the  Catholic  association  will  be  stiongljpct 
down  with  one  hand,  while  the  Orange  association  vZ 
receive  only  a  gentle  tap  vrith  the  other." 

We  must  subjoin  the  Lord  Chancellor's  conn 
mentary  on  this  effusion,  which  is  contained  ii 
a  letter  to  his  daughter,  Lady  F.  J.  Bankee. 

**  Since  I  last  wrote,  I  have  seen  the  debates  of  (Lt 
Commmons  on  Thursday  night.  When  you  read  thepi 
you  will  see  that  Brougham  has  had  no  mercy  npon  ti.f 
Chancellor.  Laughs  and  cheers  he  produced  from  tlu 
company,  repeatedly,  with  his  jokes :  which^  hove^uj. 
he  meant  to  play  off  hi  bitter  malignity,  and  yet  1  co:i;i 
not  help  laughing  at  some  of  the  jokes  pretty  heaitiij 
myself.  No  young  lady  vras  ever  so  unforgiTing  for  \r- 
ing  refused  a  silk  gown,  when  silk  gowns  adorned  feipie 
forms,  as  Brougham  is  with  me,  because,  havinf  iossltr  j 
my  master,  the  insulted  don't  like  to  clothe  him  «nk 
distinction,  and  honour,  and  silk.  In  the  straigfatforvari 
discharge  of  my  public  duty,  I  shall  defy  all  my  oppo- 
nents :  their  wit,  their  sarcasms,  their  calnmnits  I 
regard  not,  whilst  conscious  I  have  a  great  doty  to  p^- 
form  ;  and  that  I  have  now,  in  the  support  of  the  G.o- 
stitution  in  Church  and  State.  I  shall  do  what  I  tboV 
right  (a  maxim  I  have  endeavoured  in  past  life  to  nue 
the  rule  of  conduct)  and  trust  the  consequences  to  Go  I 

**  Now  for  digression  from  the  serious  to  the  li^kk* 
matters;  having  first  noticed  that  Canning  ansverci 
every  part  of  Brougham's  speech,  except  what  coikontl 
his  colleague,  myself.  But  this  is  what  I  should  bav; 
expected." 

Instances  of  Lord  Eldon's  HberaHt j  of  senthnfot 
are  of  such  rare  occurrence  that,  when  therdi 
appear,  they  doubly  deserre  notice.  When  i  l»i^- 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  to  abo&h 
the  abomination  of  setting  spring-guns  for  tb; 
protection  of  game,  he  not  only  supported  it  it 
opposition  to  the  Tory  party,  but  to  the  gwt 
body  of  the  aristocracy.  Whig  and  Tory  bo» 
one  where  game  is  concerned.  The  Boa^^' 
of  the  Chancellor,  on  this  occasion,  are  hearty  s»- 
English. 

L&rd  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  J^tdfcef.—CExtrsei) 
«  Saturday,  (Feb.  2«th,  IS25.^ 

*  We  bad  a  long  speeeh  from  Lord  Snllleld,  tntrvd^ 
h^:  a  bill  to  prevent  people  in  ftitnre  from  setting  7R*f 
gans  any  where.  There  was  no  opposilion  to  it  if  }<<  '• 
but  I  understand  the  Norfolk  game-breeders  aie.«7  v^-*; 
be,  agamst  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  can't  ™^^'J**J 
Why  these  engines  of  death  should  be  allowed.  i»*^ 
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Aiwk  apo€fcUrtkaM  bepuito  death, to pr^tene a  hare 
or  apartridgeJ' 

When  thia  bill  was  aboni  to  be  committed,  on  the  7tb 
of  March,  the  Chaucellor  supported  it. 

He  said  he  wished  to  see  property  proteoted,  but  he 
fthonld  be  sorry  to  be  ihoaghi  an  adTocate  for  springs 
guns.  There  had  been  no  occasion  for  these  engines  in 
former  times ;  but  now,  every  plantation  was  turned 
into  a  poultry  yard,  and  a  sportsman  was  thought  nothing 
of  unless  he  could  kill  his  thousand  birds  a-day ;  and 
thos  arose  the  demand  for  these  new  sorts  of  protection. 
Now  that  so  many  plaatatioiia  had  been  made,  and  so 
well  stocked  with  pheasants,  how  could  their  Lordships 
expect  that  people  who  had  a  taste  for  game, — and  he 
nerer  knew  an  Englishman  who  had  not, — would  not  go 
and  look  for  it  where  it  was  to  be  found !  Poaching 
was  th0  consequence  of  game  bemg  preserred  and  pro- 
tected. He,  for  one,  never  could  defend  the  practice  of 
setting  engines  to  endanger  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature, 
for  the  sake  of  a  partridge  or  a  pheasant. 

This  bill  appears  to  have  passed  the  House  of  Lords, 
boi  to  have  been  defeated  in  the  Commons  on  the  29th 
of  June,  by  a  nugority  of  one. 

At  the  time  when  the  Duke  of  York  was 
almost  canonized  by  the  anti-Catholic  party,  for 
his  celebrated  declaration  in  Parliament  against 
the  Catholica^  we  find  Lord  Eldon  writing  thns 
exnltingly  to  his  daughter.  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes : — 

**  If  the  D.  of  Y.'i  speech  was  imprudent,  it  has  never- 
thelesa,  on  account  of  its  firmness  and  boldness,  placed 
him  on  a  pinnacle  of  popularity.  The  K.  thinks  he 
might  have  left  out  the  words '  in  whatever  situation 
he  might  be,'  because  he,  the  K.,  does  not  intend  soon  to 
quit  one,  in  which  he,  the  D.  of  Y.,  may  be.  But  he  says 
it  with  perfect  good  humour.  The  D.  of  Y.  is  at  New- 
market. It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  his  highly  impor- 
tant and  lofty  situation,  he  spends  so  many  days  vrith 
hlacklegs,  and  so  many  nights  at  cards,  among  which 
we  know  there  are  ituives,  as  well  as  what  are  bett^ 
company  for  him, kings  and  queens" 

It  is  a  pity  to  find  a  royal  Duke,  so  zealous  for 
religion  and  the  Church,  so  unscrupulous  in  his 
amusements  and  his  selection  of  associates.  The 
loye  of  the  society  of  blacklegs  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Duke  of  York.  The  Chancellor,  in  a  letter 
to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes^  thus  notices  a  dinner  giyen 
by  Grcorge  IV.  towards  the  close  of  his  reign  to  the 
Jockey  Club. 

His  l(%ie8ty,  on  Saturday,  gave  a  good  dinner,  in  his 
palace  here,  to  **  The  Jockey  Club,''  which  venerable  so- 
ciety comprehends  some  individttsJs  who  are  scarcely  fit 
▼isitova  at  a  royal  mansion  in  a  long's  palace.  These 
things  are  topsy-turvy  doings. 

Of  his  stanch  religious  supporters  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  the  Chancellor  on  one  occasion  thus 
speaks  in  a  letter  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes — 

*^  The  Uttitariaa  Bill  came  on  in  the  House  of  LmnIs 
laat  night.  Both  Archbishops,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells»  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  voted  for  it.  Shameful,  surely  I 
However,  we  threw  oat  the  bill,  B6  to  50.  It  would 
hMW  been  about  100  to  50^  if  we  had  divided  upon  the 
third  reading  instead  of  the  second ;  bat  our  good  ortho- 
dox fiaends  were  absent — most  at  Ascot — so  that  how 
a  hone  mns  is  much  more  important  than  how  the 
Churek  fores." 

It  will  surprise  many  to  leant,  that  up  to  the 
last  moment,  or,  at  all  events,  at  the  last  moment, 
George  lY.  was  as  decidedly  opposed  to  the  con- 
eesuon  of  the  Catholic  claims  as  ever  his  father 
had  been.  This  we  gather  from  a  curious  mem- 
orandum made  by  Lord  Eldon,  of  what  took  place 
at  two  interviews  which  he  had  with  the  King  to 
present  addresses  against  those  claims,  some  time 


after  he  had  himself  left  o^cd.  According  to  the 
ex-Chancellor's  statement,  never  was  monarch 
more  violently  coerced  by  his  ministers,  than  was 
George  lY.  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  goyem- 
ment.  At  this  interriew,  the  ex-Chancellor  says 
that  the  King  asserted, — 

That  at  the  time  the  administration  was  formed,  no 
reason  was  giyen  him  to  suppose  that  any  measures  for 
the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  intended  or 
thought  of  by  ministers  :  that  he  had  frequently  himself 
suggested  the  absolute  necessity  of  putting  down  the 
Roman  Gatholio  Association ;  of  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  to  destroy  the  powers  of  the  most  seditious 
and  rebellious  proceedings  of  the  members  of  it,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  time  that  Lawless  made  his  march :  that 
instead  of  following  what  he  had  so  strongly  recom- 
mended, after  some  (the  exact  time  I  cannot  recollect 
that  he  mentioned,  but  some)  time,  not  a  Tory  long  time 
before  the  present  session,  he  was  applied  to  to  allow 
his  ministers  to  propose  to  him,  as  an  united  Cabinet,  the 
opening  the  Parliament  by  sending  such  a  message  as 
his  speech  contained :  that,  after  much  struggling  against 
it,  and  after  the  measure  had  been  strongly  pre»ed  upon 
him  as  of  absolute  necessity,  he  had  consented  that  the 
Protestant  members  of  his  Cabinet,  if  they  could  so  per- 
suade themselves  to  act,  might  join  in  such  a  represen- 
tation to  him,  but  that  he  would  not  then,  nor  in  his  re- 
commendation to  Parliament,  pledge  himself  to  any  thing. 
He  repeatedly  mentioned,  that  he  represented  to  his  Mi- 
nisters the  iidfinite  pain  it  gave  him  to  consent  eyen  so 
far  as  that. 

He  complained  that  he  had  neyer  seen  the  bills — ^that 
the  condition  of  Ireland  had  not  been  taken  into  consi- 
deration— that  the  Association  Bill  had  been  passed 
through  both  Houses  before  he  had  seen  it — that  it  was 
a  rery  inefficient  measure  compared  to  those  which  he 
had  in  Tain,  himself,  recommended — that  the  other  pro- 
posed measures  gave  him  the  greatest  possible  pain  and 
nneasiBesft— that  he  was  in  the  state  of  a  person  with  a 
pistol  presented  to  his  breast — that  he  had  nothing  to 
fall  back  upon — that  his  Ministers  had  threatened  (I 
think  he  said  twice,  at  the  time  of  my  seeing  him)  to  re- 
sign, if  the  measures  were  not  proceeded  in,  and  that  he 
hMl  said  to  them,  ^  Go  on,"  when  he  knew  not  how  to 
lelieve  himself  flrom  the  state  in  which  he  was  placed  : 
and  that  in  one  of  those  meetings,  when  resignation  was 
threatened,  he  was  urged  to  the  sort  of  consent  he  gave, 
by  what  passed  in  the  interview  between  him  and  his 
Ministers,  till  the  interview  and  the  talk  had  brought 
him  into  such  a  state,  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was 
about  when  he,  after  several  hours,  said  ^  Go  on."  He 
then  repeatedly  expressed  himself  as  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  misery,  repeatedly  saying, ''  What  can  I  do  t  I 
have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  :'*  and  musing  for  some 
time,  and  then  again  repeating  the  same  expression. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  interview,  after 
his  Majesty  had  conferred  with  the  ancient  keeper 
of  his  conscience  upon  the  obligations  of  his  Cor- 
onation oath,  he  exclaimed — 

<<WhatoanIdof  What  can  I  new  fall  baeknpon! 
What  can  I  fall  back  upon !  I  am  miserable,  wretched; 
my  situation  is  dreadful;  nobody  about  me  to  advise 
with.  If  I  do  give  my  assent.  111  go  to  the  baths 
abroad,  and  from  thence  to  Hanover :  I'll  return  no 
more  to  England.  Ill  make  no  Roman  Catholic  peers 
—I  wiU  not  do  what  this  biU  will  enable  me  to  do— I'll 
return  no  more— let  them  get  a  Catholic  king  in  Cla- 
rence." I  think  he  also  mentioned  Sussex.  **  The 
people  will  see  that  I  did  not  wish  this.** 

After  his  retirement  from  office.  Lord  Eldon 
divided  his  time  between  his  residence  in  London, 
and  his  beautiful  seat  of  Encombe,  where  he  car« 
ried  on  considerable  improvements.  He  made  few 
visits ;  and  few  partook  of  the  ex- Chancellor  s 
hospitality.  His  habits  and  tastes  were  domestic 
and  firugiJ,  and  those  of  his  lady  psnimomous  iB 
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the  extreme.  Their  niggardly  housekeeping  was, 
indeed,  a  standing  jest  among  the  wits  of  the  day. 
Even  ihe  grave  RomiUy  had  a  professional  joke  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  Twiss  tells,  that  at  a  time  when 
there  was  great  complaint  of  delay  in  the  Chan- 
cellor's court.  Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  gaye  a  series  of  dinners.  ^^  Very  right,*' 
said  Romilly ;  '^  he  is  clearing  away  the  Chancel- 
lor's arrears."  The  Chancellor  and  his  lady  were, 
however,  a  remarkably  well-assorted  couple  ;  and 
her  death,  after  a  union  of  above  fifty  years,  gave 
him  sincere  and  lively  sorrow.  He  admired  her 
in  every  thing,  and,  whatever  the  wicked  wits 
might  say,  fuUy  believed  the  state-dinners,  few 
and  far  between,  given  under  her  auspices,  finer 
than  any  thing  of  the  sort  to  be  seen  at  the  house 
of  any  other  Cabinet  Minister.  He  regularly 
despatches  an  exulting  bulletin  to  his  daughter, 
describing  these  grand  doings,  and  giving  due 
praise  to  the  presiding  genius  of  elegant  hospitality, 
*' Mamma."  Thero  is,  however,  nothing  more 
touching  in  these  Memoirs,  than  the  bereaved  old 
man's  reminiscences  of  the  beloved  companion  of 
his  varying  fortunes.  The  following  brief  extract 
of  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes,  is 
true  natural  pathos : — 

It  pleased  the  Great  Raler  of  the  world  on  this  day, 
three  years  ago,  to  take  unio  himself  my  poor  dear 
Bessy,  the  partner  of  my  life  for  so  many,  many  long 
years.  His  will  be  done  !  He  will  pardon  sorrow  and 
grief,  bnt  not  complaint.  I  will  not  complain.  In  sor- 
row I  may  grieve.— I  wrote  this  sentence  half  an  hour 
ago.  I  am  relieyed  by  writing  it,  and  by  reflection  upon 
my  duty. 

From  the  death  of  his  lady.  Lord  Eldon  saw 
more  of  his  rolations  in  the  North.  After  an  ah* 
sence  of  many  years,  he  got  into  the  custom  of 
paying  an  annual  visit  to  his  northern  estates,  and 
of  receiving  some  of  his  relations  as  guests,  espe- 
cially his  niece,  Mrs.  Foster,  and  her  daughter. 
These  ladies  also  visited  him  at  Encombe  ;  and  to 
their  lively  recollections  of  his  talk,  we  are  in- 
debted for  some  of  the  most  pleasing  passages  in 
the  Memoirs.  His  heart  seems  to  have  expanded 
in  their  society,  and  as  the  memory  of  his  youthful 
days  returned. 

Though  Lord  Eldon  was  an  affectionate  relative, 
and  had  much  of  the  ambition  of  the  founder  of  a 
family,  it  is  said  that,  as  years  stole  on  him,  he 
became  somewhat  peevish  and  jealous  of  his  grand- 
son and  heir.  Lord  Encombe.  Some  of  his  family 
ciroumstances,  in  his  latter  years,  were  tr}4ng  and 
afflictive.  He  lost  his  second  son,  William  Henry, 
on  whom  he  had  heaped  lucrative  sinecure  offices, 
and  to  whom,  in  spite  of  his  failings,  he  was 
fondly  attached ;  his  brother.  Lord  Stowell,  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  mental  imbecility ;  and  his 
youngest  and  favourite  daughter.  Lady  F.  J. 
Bankes,  had  been  separated  from  her  husband  from 
the  alleged  incompatibility  of  their  tempers.  He 
also  suffered  a  good  deal  in  his  latter  years  from 
the  mere  infirmities  attending  old  age;  for  we 
hear  of  no  specific  malady  to  which  he  was  liable, 
though  he  often  required  the  care  of  a  medical 
attendant.  One  favourite  occupation,  in  his  de- 
clining years,  was  that  of  many  wealthy  aged 
persons— making  and  altering  his  will,  which  at 


last,  with  its  codicils,  occupied  seventy-four  ilieete. 
It  is  said  that  Lord  Eldon  felt  chagrined  by  Lord 
Stowell  passing  him  by,  and,  failing  his  own  chil* 
dren,  leaving  his  estates  to  Lord  I^combe.  Bat 
Lord  Eldon,  though  jealous  of  some  of  the  humin 
animals  around  him,  was  kind  to  the  dumb  cm- 
tures  that  had  gained  his  affections.  The  old  age 
of  his  favourite  horses  was  passed  in  eaae  and  com- 
fort at  Encombe ;  and  the  adventures  of  hu  dog 
Pincher  form  quite  an  affecting  and  uutnctiTi 
dog-history.  It  is  thus  he  himself  relates  Pincbei's 
adventures,  and  his  own  distress  at  the  temporuy 
loss  of  his  favourite : — 

I  suffered  much  when  I  believed  bim  to  be  im* 
coyerably  lost.  There  was  no  danger  of  losing  bin  ii 
day-light,  though  he  would  roam  a&ut  with  grcal  arti- 
vity.  In  travelling,  when  we  let  him  out  of  the  curiae, 
he  heyer  turned  the  brow  of  a  hill  till  he  saw  theca^ 
riage  near  him.  Once,  unfortunately,  a  serriDt  kefi< 
him  out  till  after  dark,  and  wheu  the  semnt  one  t» 
Hamilton  Place  the  dog  was  not  with  him.  I  vam- 
diately  adyertised,  offering  five  guineas  rewvd  to  uij 
one  who  would  bring  the  dog  to  me,  or  give  siicb  iafor 
mation  as  would  lead  to  his  recovery  and  the  cos?icti« 
of  whoever  detained  him.  Well,  in  a  day  or  two  I  re- 
oeiyed  a  letter  by  the  post,  to  let  me  know  I  bid  put  i 
very  foolish  advertisement  into  the  newspaper;  for,  ia 
the  first  place,  no  dog-stealer  would  ever  give  sp  uui- 
mal  for  the  reward  that  might  be  Jirtt  named,  as  ^ 
always  waited  in  expectation  that  a  larger  sun  wocM 
be  offered :  I  should,  therefore,  my  oorrespoodent  aid, 
have  first  mentioned  two  guineas,  then  three,  and  tbei 
come  up  to  five.  Then  the  second  part  of  my  advertise 
ment  was  as  foolish  as  the  first;  for  that, if  I talkfd «f 
the  conviction  of  the  offender,  I  might  depend  npoo  it  I 
never  would  see  the  dog  again ;  and  this  letter  wss 
signed ''An  Amateur  Dog  Fancier."  I  thoii0t,po- 
haps,  the  advice  might  be  very  good,  so  I  adTerdsed 
again,  stating  that  no  further  reward  would  be  offmi; 
and  as  to  the  second  piece  of  folly,  I  left  it  out  alt«£^ 
ther.  Still  nothing  was  heard  of  poor  Phicher,  and  I  wu 
in  great  distress ;  for,  from  the  circumstances  connedcd 
witii  the  animal,  I  would  far  rather  haye  lost  atbovsaad 
pounds  than  have  lost  him.  One  thing,  however,  co9i4 
not  but  be  gratifying  to  me, — such  a  number  of  ge9ti^ 
men  personally  unlmown  to  me,  exerted  themselTei  ti 
the  utmost  to  recoyer  my  dog  for  me.  Not  fewer  tbu 
ten  were  occupied ;  but  some  time  had  elapsed  witkit 
our  gaining  any  intelligence. 

On  the  Monday  week,  an  intimation  was  sent  to  nj  Bia 
Smith,  that  if  he  would  call  at  a  house  in  a  street  at  i 
distant  part  of  the  town,  named  Cow  Croes  Street,  U 
might  hear  of  the  dog ;  and  the  day  and  the  hoar  ven 
mentioned.  Well,  I  sent  Smith,  and  with  bim  th£  tu 
guineas,  and  a  Bow  Street  officer.  When  they  got  ^ 
the  place,  no  one  yras  to  be  seen,  and  they  walked  aboct 
some  time.  At  last  a  man  whispered  into  Smithes  tv, 
<*  Dismiss  the  officer  yrith  you,'*  and  instsntly  disap- 
peared. Smith  thought  he  had  better  conply;  i*'* 
when  the  officer  was  fairly  g<me,  the  man  retDrned  asi 
demanded  the  five-pound  note.  Now,  poor  Snitb  y« 
in  a  complete  dilemma,  for  he  thought  that  he  wonld  ect 
a  pretty  figure  if  he  returned  without  either  the  d^jtf 
the  money ;  but  the  man  assured  him  that  be  tln^ 
dealt  upon  honour,  and  thai  if  the  money  was  not  •- 
stantly  paid,  the  dog  should  be  dead  in  five  Bmiit» 
Smith  thought,  and  thought  very  rightly,  that  I  wvud 
rather  lose  the  five  pounds  than  risk  the  lift  of  tbeda^: 
so  he  pulled  out  his  pocket-book  and  deliyered  the  »tt 
to  the  man.  **  Now,"  said  the  man,  *  you  have  tnitM 
me  honourably,  so  I  will  be  upon  honour  with  joo*"  *^ 
he  went  into  a  high  building,  and  brought  down  {<'f>^' 
brought  down)  poor  Pinoher,  yrith  a  rope  roud  hit  secfc  \ 
very  thin,  poor  beast,  but  extrayagaatlyoye^ycdto** 
Smith.  The  man  then  offered  to  accompany  SniUi,  tul  ^ 
saw  him  and  Pincher  into  a  hackney  ooaeh;  *  Ibr/'ni*'  °'* 
"  I  can  tell  you,  that,  without  my  assistance,  I  de^  T03 1« 
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;et  thai  dog  throngh  these  streets.  We  keep  In  our 
sockets  that  ivhioh  will  tempt  any  dog  to  leave  his 
master  ;  they  can't  resist  it ;  but  1  am  upon  honour 
pvith  yon,  and  I  will  see  yon  safe  to  a  coach."  Well, 
IS  they  went  along.  Smith  remonstrated  with  this  hon- 
^arable  gentleman  that  it  was  a  great  pity  he  could  not 
ind  a  better  mode  of  gaining  his  bread  than  by  dog- 
itealing.  **  Why/'  said  the  man,  ^  what  can  we  do  1 
yow  that  Parliament  has  put  a  stop  to  our  trade  of  pro- 
mring  bodies  for  the  surgeons,  we  are  obliged  to  turn  to 
his  to  gain  an  honest  liTelihood."  An  honest  liyelihood  I 
rhis  honourable  gentleman  gained  an  honest  liTolihood 
>y  stealing  dogs  ! ! !  Then  he  told  Smith,  that  in  our 
idTertisement  we  had  called  the  dog  a  poodle,  but  in 
hat  we  were  wrong,  for  it  was  a  German  spaniel,  a 
nnch  more  yaluable  dog,  and  that  they  had  a  great  de- 
nand  for  them ;  and  he  added,  that  if  the  reward  had 
lot  been  punctually  sent,  the  dog  would  have  been  out 
•f  the  kingdom  in  a  few  hours.  Smith  and  Pincher  ar- 
ived  safe  home,  and  truly  happy  was  I  to  see  the  poor 
(.nimal.  He  had  always  been  accustomed  to  go  up 
tvery  night  vrith  me,  when  I  went  to  bed ;  but  after  his 
«tum  he  showed  the  greatest  horror  at  the  sight  of  the 
tairs,  and  it  was  many  weeks  before  we  could  induce 
iim  to  mount  a  single  step  :  he  had  eyidently  been  ill- 
Lsed  and  starved.  Poor  Pincher,  poor  fellow !  Pincher 
s  painted  with,  me  in  the  picture  that  has  been  done  for 
he  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall.  Chantrey  attended,  to  see 
hat  they  preserved  a  proper  attitude.  Poor  fellow, 
patting  him,)  he  has  a  right  to  be  painted ;  for  when 
ny  man  Smith  took  him  the  other  day  to  my  stationer's, 
he  bookseller  patted  him,  and  exclaimed,  **  How  very 
ike  he  is  to  dd  Eldon,  particularly  when  he  wore  a 
cvig  ! "  but,  indeed,  many  people  say  he  is  the  better 
ooking  chap  of  the  two. 

*'  Poor  Pincher,  (caressing  his  dog,)  a  most  affecting 
;ircomstance  as  ever  I  knew,  occurred  with  this  dog :  he 
belonged  to  poor  William  Henry,  and  after  I  last  took 
.he  Sacrament  with  him  when  he  was  dying,  he  called 
ne  back  as  I  was  leaving  the  room,  and  said, '  Father, 
foa  will  take  care  of  poor  Pincher.'  The  dog  was 
wrought  home  to  me  when  all  was  over :  and  in  a  short 
;ime  he  was  missed.  He  was  immediately  sought  for, 
md  he  was  found  lying  on  the  bed  beside  his  dead  mas- 
;er.  Poor  Pincher!  1  would  not  lose  him  on  any  ac- 
;onnt." 

Pincher's  name  occurs  even  in  Lord  Eldon's  will ;  a 
mall  sum  being  left  to  his  daughter  Lady  Frances,  spe- 
;ificaUy  for  the  dog's  maintenance. 

Aa  Lord  Eldon  increased  in  years,  some  failure 
>f  his  intellectual  powers  was  observed,  though  we 
lo  not  think  one  instance  which  Mr.  Twiss  brings 
forward  any  proof  of  impaired  faculties.  This  was 
in  alteration  in  his  testamentary  dispositions,  which 
thows  a  change  of  purpose,  but  no  degree  of 
nental  imbecility*  A  more  conclusive  proof  of 
he  failure  of  his  intellect  is  given  in  the  preju- 
lices  which  he  conceived  against  those  of  his 
riends  who  had  dared  to  differ  from  him  on  the 
Z^atholic  question.  Among  these  was  Dr.  FhiU- 
>otts,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who,  by  marriage,  was 
connected  with  his  family.  The  following  account 
>f  two  interviews  which  took  place  between  the 
Bishop  and  the  ex-Chancellor  shortly  before  the 
leath  of  the  latter,  is  too  important  to  be  passed 
>ver  in  this  article,  though  we  give  it  without  com- 
nentary  :— 

The  Bishop,  hearing,  in  November  1837,  of  Lord  El- 
Jon's  declining  health,  called  upon  him,  conversed  with 
lim  on  the  subject  of  his  approaching  end,  and  entered 
Ato  prayer.  Thus  far  the  bishop's  ministration  appears 
;o  have  been  highly  acceptable  ;  for  Mr.  Pennington 
laid  afterwards  to  Mr.  Farrer,  **  When  I  called.  Lord 
Eldon,  before  we  had  any  other  conversation,  said,  *  I 
lave  had  another  doctor  since  I  saw  you.'  *  I  am  ghbd 
^f  it,'  I  answered*    *  Oh !  but  he  was  a  spiritual  doctor. 


not  a  medical.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  paid  me  a  visit, 
and  after  sitting  a  little  by  me,  and  observing  me  look 
very  ill,  he  got  up  and  bolted  the  door,  and  knelt  dovm 
by  me.  *  Let  us  pray,'  he  said.  He  did  pray,  and 
such  a  prayer  I  I  never  heard  such  a  prayer !'  Lord  El- 
don spoke  of  it  in  the  wannest  terms."  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  Bishop  had  the  kindness  to  repeat  his 
visit:  and,  under  the  impression  that  Lord  Eldon,  in 
his  view  of  salvation,  had  an  undue  reliance  on  the 
efficacy  of  a  well*spent  life,  pressed  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  fixing  his  hopes  exclusively  upon  the  merits 
of  our  Saviour.  But  on  this  occasion  Lord  Eldon  was 
in  a  mood  of  mind  less  favourable  to  his  visitor,  and 
evinced  an  indisposition  to  enter  with  him  upon  a  sub- 
ject to  which,  in  general,  he  readily  addressed  himself. 
The  Bishop,  with  his  usual  judgment  and  taste,  desisted 
f^m  urging  such  an  object  at  such  a  disadvantage ;  but 
very  shortly  afterwards  renewed  his  communications  re- 
specting it,  by  the  following  beautiful  letter  :— 

''  Lord  Carrington's,  Whitehall,  27th  Nov.  1837. 

"  My  dear  Lord, — I  take  blame  to  myself  for  baring, 
as  I  fear,  obtruded  on  you  some  important  matters  of 
consideration,  at  a  time  when  you  were  not  prepared  to 
admit  them  ;  or  in  a  manner  which  may  have  been 
deemed  too  earnest  and  importunate.  That  yon  par- 
don the  intrusion,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  that  you  ascribe 
what  may  have  been  ill-timed,  or  ill-considered,  to  the 
true  cause — an  anxious  wish  to  lead  a  highly-gifted 
mind  like  yours  to  those  thoughts  which  alone  can  sa- 
tisfy it. 

**  Before  I  leave  this  place,  instead  of  again  trespas- 
sing on  you  in  person,  I  have  resolved  to  commit  to 
paper  a  few  considerations  which  your  own  powerful 
mind  vrill  know  how  to  improve,  and  which  I  humbly 
pray  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  to  impress,  so  far  as  they 
accord  with  his  Truth,  on  the  hearts  of  both  of  us.  I 
contemplate  in  you,  my  dear  Lord,  an  object  of  no  or- 
dinary interest.  I  see  a  man  full  of  years  and  honours, 
honours  richly  earned,  (ay,  were  they  tenfold  greater 
than  they  are,)  by  a  life  which,  protracted  long  beyond 
the  ordinary  age  of  man,  has  been  employed  during 
all  the  period  of  service,  in  promoting,  strengthening, 
and  securing  the  best  and  most  sacred  interests  of  your 
country.  1  see  in  you  the  faithful,  zealous,  and  most 
able  advocate  of  the  connexion  of  true  religion  wiUi 
the  constitution  and  government  of  England.  I  see 
in  you  one  who  has  largely  benefited  the  generation  of 
which  you  have  been  among  the  most  distinguished  or- 
naments. Seeing  and  feeling  this,  I  am  sure  you  will 
pardon  me,  if  1  exhibit  a  little  even  of  undue  eager- 
ness to  perform  to  you  the  only  serrice  which  I  can 
hope  to  render — that  of  exciting  such  a  mind  to  those 
reflections  by  which,  after  serring  others,  it  can  now 
do  the  best  and  surest  service  to  itself.  In  truth,  those 
reflections  are  few  and  brief,  but  most  pregnant.  In 
short,  my  dear  Lord,  I  would  seek  most  earnestly  to 
guard  you  against  the  danger  which  arises  firom  the 
very  qualities  which  we  most  admire  in  you,  and  from 
the  actions  for  which  we  are  most  grateful  to  you. 
That  danger  is,  lest  you  contemplate  these  matters  with 
too  much  satisfaction — lest  you  rest  upon  them  as  the 
grounds  of  your  hope  of  final  acceptance  vrith  Qod- 
Oh  I  my  dear  Lord,,  the  best  of  the  sons  of  men  must 
be  content,  or  rather  must  be  most  anxious  to  look  out 
of  themselves,  and  above  themselves,  for  any  sure  hope, 
— I  will  not  say  of  justification,  but  of  mercy.  Consider 
the  inflinlte  holiness  and  purity  of  God,  and  then  say 
whether  any  man  was  ever  fit  to  appear  at  His  tribunal. 
Consider  the  demands  of  His  Law,  extending  to  the  most 
secret  thoughts,  and  wishes,  and  imaginations  of  the 
heart,  and  then  say  whether  you,  or  any  one,  can  stand 
before  Him  in  your  own  strength,  when  He  cometh  to 
judgment.  No :  it  is  as  sinners,  as  grievous  sinners,  we 
shall,  we  must  appear:  and  the  only  plea  which  will  be 
admitted  for  us,  is  the  righteousness  and  the  merits  of 
our  crucified  Redeemer.  If  we  place  any  reliance  on 
our  own  poor  doings  or  foncied  rirtues,  those  very  vir- 
tues vrill  be  our  snares,  our  dovnifall.  Above  all  things, 
therefore,  it  is  our  dnt^,  and  pre-eminently  the  duty  of 
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the  paresi  and  best  among  ut,  to  cast  off  all  eonfldenoe  in 
oarselYeB,and  thankfully  to  embrace  Christ's  most  precious 
ofibr  on  the  terms  on  which  He  offers  it ;  He  will  be  our 
Sayiour,  only  if  we  know  and  feel  and  humbly  acknow- 
ledge, that  we  need  His  salvation*  He  will  be  more  and 
more  our  Savioar  in  proportion  as  we  more  and  more 
loTe  and  rely  upon  Him.  But  surely  the  more  we  feel 
and  deplore  our  own  sinAilness,  the  more  earnest  will  be 
our  loye,  the  firmer  our  reliance  on  Him  who  alone  is 
mighty  to  sare.  Therefore  it  is,  that,  in  preparing  onr- 
selTos  to  appear  before  Him,  the  less  we  think  of  what 
we  may  fondly  deem  our  good  deeds  and  good  qualities, 
and  the  more  rigidly  we  scrutinize  our  hearts,  and  de- 
tect and  deplore  our  manifold  sinfulness,  the  fitter  shall 
we  be,  because  the  more  deeply  sensible  of  the  absolute 
necessity  and  of  the  incalculable  Talue  of  His  blessed 
undertaking  and  suffering  for  us.  One  word  only  more, 
—of  ourselves  we  cannot  come  to  this  due  sense  of  our 
own  worthlessness  ;  and  the  devil  is  always  ready  to 
tempt  our  weak  hearts  with  the  bait  which  is  most  tak- 
ing to  many  among  us — confidence  in  ourselves.  It  is 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  alone  can  give  us  that  only  know- 
ledge which  will  be  usefhl  to  ns  at  the  last,  the  knowled^ 
of  our  ovm  hearts,  of  their  weakness,  their  wickedness, 
—and  of  the  wayof  God*s  salvation,  pardon  of  the  faithful 
and  confiding  penitent  for  His  dear  Son's  sake.  Oh  1 
my  dear  Lord,  may  you  and  I  be  fbund  among  the  truly 
penitent,  and  then  we  shall  have  our  perfect  consumma- 
tion and  bliss  among  the  truly  blessed. 

<*  I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  with  true  veneration  and  regard, 
your  Lordship's  most  faithfUl  servant,  and  affectionate 
brother  in  Christ,  "  H.  Exbter. 

Mr.  Twiss  follows  up  this  really  beautiful  let- 
ter, though  its  author  should  be  a  Puseyite,  with 
the  report  of  a  conrersation  which  tends  to  esta- 
blish  Lord  Eldon's  ultimate  orthodoxy. 

The  last  scene  of  all  was  now  drawing  nigh. 
His  end  was  visibly  approaching,  though  still  ra- 
ther by  gradual  decline  than  by  any  marked  attack 
of  illness.  The  winter  of  IBd?,  1838,  though  it 
did  not  set  in  early,  proved  remarkable  for  seve- 
rity. On  the  9th  of  January,  Lord  Eldon  failed 
to  come  down  to  breakfast  at  his  accustomed  hour, 
though  on  that  and  the  next  day  he  dined  down 
stairs.  On  the  11th  he  was  altogether  confined  to 
bed ;  and  he  died  on  the  Idth,  in  presence  of  the 
survivors  of  his  family,  and  apparently  with- 
out suffering.  He  appears  to  have  been  recon- 
ciled to  his  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Elizabeth  Repton, 
for  some  years  previous  to  his  death. 

We  shall  now  conclude  our  hasty  sketch  of  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Twiss  with  a  few  detached  pas- 
sages,—^either  interesting  in  themselves,  or  illustra- 
tive of  the  character  of  Lord  Eldon's  mind,  or  of  his 
personal  habits, — which  it  was  not  convenient  to 
interweave  with  our  account  of  the  work.  These 
passages  we  may  give  under  the  title  of 
ELDONIANA. 

LORD  THUBLOW. 

The  Anecdote  Book  contains  some  strong  illustrations 
of  Lord  Thurlow's  character: — 

^  Mr.  Fox,  or  Mr.  Burke,  said  of  him,  that  he  looked 
wiser  than  any  man  ever  «nm«  Burke,  I  think,  speaking 
of  his  unbending  manners  in  Parliament,  and  Ids  cour- 
teous behaviour  when  in  presence  of  the  King,  said, 
'  Thurlow  was  a  sturdy  oak  at  Westminster  and  a  wil- 
low at  St.  James's.' 

**  Lord  Thurlow  was  asked  how  he  got  through  all 
his  business  as  Chancellor :  his  answer  was,  '  Just  as 
a  pickpocket  gets  through  a  horsepond ;  he  mu$t  get 
through.' 

EXTRACT  OF  LETTER  TO  SIR  W.  SCOTT  ON  OOBBETT. 

**  As  to  the  prosecution  ef  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and 


as  to  your  friend  Cobbett,  I  know  what  I  shoold  hsvi 
done  as  to  those  publications  long  ago,  if  I  kid  been 
Attorney-general ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  ever  naci 
my  time  it  has  been  thought  right  to  leave  the  Gonn* 
ment's  character,  and  individual  charaeter,  withoot  ths 
protection  of  the  law  enforced,  beoaase  I  had  piofed  its 
efficacy  when  it  vras  called  into  exertion.  I  am  nry 
sore  upon  this  subject ;  I  have  growled  and  gnmUsd 
about  it  till  I  am  weary.  As  to  Cobbett,  I  am  quite  nt 
of  patience  about  those  who  will  take  in  his  p^r ;  \n\ 
I  observe  that  all  my  fHends,  in  short,  every  body  gaa 
knows,  abuse  him,  but  enjoy  his  abnae,  till  he  t^  tt 
their  own  door,  and  then  they  don't  like  the  boIm  ke 
makes— not  a  bit  of  it.'* 

POSTRT  OF  LORD  ELDOR. 

The  only  poetical  effusion  known  of  thii  uiii* 
terary  Chancellor  is  this  piece  of  aflfeetionate  dog« 
grely  addressed  to  his  vifey  after  &  union  of  foi^ 
years  :^ 

Can  it,  my  lovely  Bessy,  be. 
That  when  near  forty  yean  an  pasty 
I  still  my  lovely  Bessy  see 
Dearer  and  dearer  at  the  last! 

Nor  time,  nor  years,  nor  age,  nor  cars* 
Believe  me,  lovely  Bessy,  will — 
Much  as  his  frame  they  daily  wear — 
Affect  the  heart,  that's  Bessy's  stUL 

In  Scotland's  elimes  I  gave  it  thee-* 
In  Scotland's  olimes  I  thine  obtaan'd^ 
Oh,  to  eaoh  other  let  them  be 
True,  till  an  Heaven  we  have  gain'd  t 


IMPORTimATE  CLSR6T1CSR. 

My  applying  clergy  may  be  divided  into  two  dasBn- 
applicants  who  have  begot  twelve  diildren,  and  appli- 
cants who  are  most  anxious  to  marry  in  order  to  b^ 
twelve ;  and  every  man  of  each  elass  thinks  the  Cba- 
cellor  bound  to  provide  for  him  and  his,  that  tic,  »ai 
are  to  be.  My  present  situation  demands  that  I  pat  s 
stop  to  all  Aiture  applications  to  me — seventy-one « 
the  4th  of  June  as  an  individual ;  twenty  on  the  (th  is 
a  Chancellor :  and,  determined  not  to  stay  longer,  ui 
under  apprehension  that  I  shall  expose  ajielf  if  I  dts  I 
must  do  the  best  I  can,  in  a  very  sliort  time,  and  witk 
very  scanty  means,  for  those  who  have  claims  alresdj 
formed  upon  what  has  passed ;  and  to  new  applieatiois 
I  must  give  negative  answers.    As  Chancellor,  I  will  bm 

meet  another  Session  of  Parliament 

If  I  had  all  the  livings  in  the  kiogdoM  vaeaat  wheo  I 
oommnnicated  my  resignation,  (for  what,  tinte  thai,  frtti 
vacant,  I  have  nothing  to  do  withX  and  they  were  cut 
each  into  threescore  livings,  I  could  not  do  wliat  is 
asked  of  me  by  letters  received  every  five  minutes,  ftH 
of  eulogies  upon  my  virtues,  all  of  whieh  will  depert 
when  my  resignation  actually  takes  place,  and  all  c«e- 
eluding,  ^  Pray  give  me  a  living  before  you  go  oot" 

THE  CHANCELLOR  ▲  KIM<K 

**  I  am  going  as  usual  to  Carlton  Honae ;  the  Kisg  is 
still  confined  with  the  gout.  How  he  is  to  manage ,  with 
some  ministers  servants  of  the  Pope,  and  other  foes  of 
his  holiness,  I  can't  tell ;  but  if  I  was  a  king,  I  wosM 
have  my  servants  all  of  one  mind." 

GREAT  SXORING. 

Lord  Eldon  relates  that  ''the  Duke  of  KoHell:. 
towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  was  extremely  tpt  » 
fall  asleep.  This  happened  very  often  in  tiie  Hoose  ef 
Lords,  and  its  proceedings  were  in  some  neasaie  into- 
ropted  by  the  noise  wUch  his  Grace's  nering  msdr. 
Upon  one  day,  whilst  he  was  sound  asleep,  aad  very 
sonorous,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Comamis  ciBe 
up  with  a  bill)  and  I  amMNinoed  to  the  Honse  ef  IiOrdi»  >* 
Speaker,  that  the  message  ftrom  the  GemaMU  wss,  thsl 
the  Commons  had  passed  a  bill  relative  to  Great  Sosnait. 
to  whieh  they  desired  their  Lordships'  eoneaneaee.  I 
spoke  very  lend  when  I  mentioned  Great  8aotlB^  «Mr 
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ivith  a  I&ugh  throughout  the  House,  awaked  the  Duke 
)ut  of  his  great  snoring,  who  very  heartily  joined  in  the 
aagh.  Great  Snoring  is  a  parish,  I  forget  in  what 
'oanty,*  and  the  hill  was  a  bill  for  enclosing  the  com- 
nons  of  that  parish.*' 

MIITTSTERIAL  TRICKS. 

Mr.  Farrer  says, ''  I  mentioned  that  there  was  a  report 
hat  Parliament  was  to  be  called  together  before  the 
lay  fixed  by  the  last  prorogation.  Lord  Eldon  said. 
Parliament  cannot  be  called  together  before  the  day 
appointed  by  the  prorogation,  unless  under  particular 
ircumstances.  This  is  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Mien  I  was  in  office,  we  wished  that  Parliament  should 
oeet  before  the  day  fixed  by  the  prorogation.  We  felt 
ireat  difficulty  about  it,  I  explained  the  law  to  the 
Cabinet,  and  told  them,  that  unless  there  was  some 
troDg  ground  for  it,  such  as  a  disturbance  or  riots  of 
he  people,  it  could  not  be  done.  "  Oh  I"  said  Henry 
)andag,  afterwards  Lord  —  (I  forget  his  name,  but 
lever  mind  that ;)  **  If  that's  all,  I  can  soon  get  up  a 
ery  pretty  riot  in  Scotland." ' 

FITODBITB  TOAST  ON  THB  NOBTHBBN  CIBCUIT. 

Lord  Eldon  tells,  "  In  my  time  on  the  Northern  cir- 
nii,  the  first  toast  after  '  The  King,'  was  ^The  School- 
oastcrs.'  In  those  days  they  miule  wills,  &c.  which 
amifihed  frequent  employment  to  the  lawyers." 

AMVSEXEinS  OF  ELDEKLT  INTALID9. 

Lord  Eldon  said  to  his  niece,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
lid  one  day  :— I  really  was  in  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and 
[  wished  to  beguile  the  time,  and  divert  my  attention, 
f  possible,  by  any  nonsense  I  could  ;  so  as  I  sat  at  my 
nndow,  looking  into  Piccadilly  towards  St.  James's 
Park,  I  counted  all  the  long  petticoats  that  went  past, 
ind  all  the  short  ones ;  short  petticoats  beat  long  hol- 
ow." 

We  do  not  remember  a  more  striking  illastration 
>f  the  emphatic  saying  "  Murder  will  out,"  than 
he  following  story  which  is  related  by  Lord  Eldon. 

"I  haye  heard  some  yery  extraordinary  cases  of 
nurder  tried.  I  remember,  in  one  where  I  was  counsel, 
or  a  long  time  the  evidence  did  not  appear  to  touch  the 
irisoner  at  all,  and  he  looked  about  him  with  the  most 
wrfect  unconcern,  seeming  to  think  himself  quite  safe. 
U  last,  the  surgeon  was  called,  who  stated  deceased 
tad  heen  killed  by  a  shot,  a  gunshot,  in  the  head,  and 
le  produced  the  matted  hair  and  stuff  cut  from  and 
^en  out  of  the  wound.  It  was  all  hardened  with 
'tood.  A  basin  of  warm  water  was  brought  intd  court, 
Jid^as  the  blood  was  gradually  softened,  a  piece  of 
•rinted  paper  appeared,  the  wadding  of  the  gun,  which 
med  to  be  the  half  of  a  ballad.  The  other  half  had 
><?en  found  in  the  man's  pocket  when  he  was  taken.  He 
fFas  hanged." 

The  following  is  also  remarkable  :  the  dialogue 


*  In  the  county  of  Norfolk. 


passed  between  Lord  Eldon  and  his  niece.  Miss 
Forster. 

Ellen  (Miss  Forster.) — "I  have  always  thought  it 
very  extraordinary,  uncle,  the  discovery  of  murders 
many  years  after  the  deed  had  been  committed." 

Lord  Eldon. — "Yes,  very.  I  remember  one  man  taken 
up  twelve  years  after  the  deed.  He  had  made  his 
escape  ;  and,  though  every  search  was  made,  he  could 
not  be  found.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  the  brother  of 
the  murdered  man  was  at  Liverpool  in  a  public  house. 
He  fell  asleep,  and  was  awoke  by  some  one  picking  his 
pocket :  he  started,  exclaiming,  '  Good  God  I  the  man 
that  killed  my  brother  twelve  years  ago  ! '  Assistance 
came  to  him  :  the  man  was  secured,  tried,  and  condemn- 
ed. He  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier  and  gone  to  India, 
immediately  after  the  deed  was  committed,  and  he  had 
just  landed  at  Liverpool  on  his  return,  where  his  first 
act  was  to  pick  the  pocket  of  the  brother  of  the  man  he 
had  murdered  twelve  years  before.  It  was  very  extra- 
ordinary that  the  man  waking  out  of  his  sleep  should  so 
instantly  know  him." 

TBAIT  OF  LIBBBALITT. 

Mr.  Twiss  gives  the  following  anecdote  on  the 
authority  of  a  London  newspaper,  without  saying 
any  thing  about  its  authenticity : — 

An  instance  of  Lord  Eldon's  liberality  was  related  in 
Tke  Times  of  the  18th  of  Jan.  1838,  within  a  week  after 
his  death.  One  day,  while  he  was  Chancellory  he  took 
a  hackney  coach  to  convey  him  from  some  place  where 
he  had  been  transaoting  business,  to  his  own  residence; 
and,  having  a  pressing  appointment,  he  alighted  hastily 
firom  the  vehicle,  leaving  papers  of  value  behind  him. 
Some  hours  after,  the  driver  discovered  the  packages, 
and  took  them  to  Hamilton  Place,  when  his  Lordship 
desired  to  see  the  coachman,  and,  after  a  short  inter- 
view, told  him  to  call  again.  The  man  called  a  few 
days  afterwards,  and  was  then  informed  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  servant,  but  the  owner  of  a  hackney  toach, — 
which  Ms  Lordship  had,  in  the  meantime,  given  directions 
should  be  purchased  and  presented  to  him,  together  vnth 
three  horses,  as  a  reward  for  his  honour  and  promptitude 
in  restoring  the  papers. 

LOBD  eldon's  TaSTBS. 

In  the  plainness  and  heartiness  of  his  tastesy 
Lord  Eldon  resembled  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other 
unaffected  lawyers  of  the  olden  time.  His  brother. 
Lord  Stowell,  on  the  contrary,  was,  according  to 
his  account,  a  thorough  gourmand.  In  describing 
Lord  Eldon  8  tastes,  Mr.  Twiss  says — 

To  fashion  or  refinement  Lord  Eldon  made  no  pre- 
tence, though  his  right  understanding  and  kind  nature 
preserved  Mm  from  any  solecism  in  good  taste.  His  dis- 
position was  festive,  but  not  luxurious.  He  liked  plain 
port:  the  stronger  the  better.  One  of  his  favourite  dishes 
was  liver  and  bacon  :  and  when  he  dined  with  George 
the  Fourth,  it  was  one  of  the  entries. 


SONG. 

[Goethe.    From  the  Drama  of  "  Egmont."] 


^  gladness,  in  sadness,  deep  cares  us  attending, 
fope  cheering,  or  fearing,  fierce  Trouble  impending, 
rashed  down  to  the  grave,  or  to  Heaven  Mgh  ascending, 
Happy  alone  is  the  Soul  that  loves. 

'ears  upon  earth  I  ah,  for  ever  they're  flovdng, 
'he  brightest  of  feelings,  'tis  Care  dims  their  glowing, 
^ark  Gnef  o'er  young  hearts  aye  her  death-mantle  's 
throwing, 
Happy  alone  is  the  Soul  that  loves. 

iolets  and  Roses  will  fade  in  their  bowers, 
beauty  and  Youth  are  short-lived  as  the  fiowers ; 


Heaven  itself  clouds  when  the  Storm-Spirit  lowers, 
Happy  alone  is  the  Soul  that  loves. 

The  Immortals  have  sworn  the  blest  Bond  shall  endnre 
The  Spirit  of  Love  hath  the  compact  made  sure, 
And  to  Faith  yields  the  Heart,  as  a  Trust  that's  secure, 
Happy  alone  is  the  Soul  that  loves. 

Then  let  Fate  beckon  on^et  the  Grim  Shadow  call, — 
To  the  Grave  all  must  hasten,  whatever  befal ; 
Happy  only  are  they  whom  Love's  death- wreaths  enthrall 
Happy  only  the  Soul  that  in  dying,  yet  loves ! 
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THE  PICNIC  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 

Bnccleuch  is  a  najrow  BoliUiy  glen,aboat  three  miles  above  the  jtuction  of  the  Baoklebum  -with  the  riter  Ettrick,  tsA 
lying  on  the  outakirts  of  the  upland  moon  which  divide  the  valley  of  Ettrick  from  that  of  Borthwick.  It  is  eeltbnted  ii 
tradition  as  having  given  name  and  style  to  the  noble  family  of  Baecleuch.  Kenneth  Mao-Alpin,  king  of  ScoUud,  w, 
according  to  the  legend,  one  day  hunting  in  Ettrick  Forest,  when  he  and  his  trun  were  thrown  oat  by  the  lock  tikiif 
refuse  and  standing  at  bay  in  this  deuchy  which  it  was  found  impracticable  to  approach  on  horseback,  from  tiie  stee^  d 
the  nill  and  the  morass.  The  buck  was  pursued  and  taken  by  the  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Bucdeuch,  who  earned  kin 
about  a  mile  on  his  back  to  Cacra  Gross,  and  laid  him  at  the  feet  of  the  king.  Vor  this  fioat,  txadition  tells,  Eesaetk 
appointed  him  ranger  of  the  Forest,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  John  Scott  of  Buck  Cleuch : 

*'  Thus  old  Bucdeuch  the  name  did  gain. 
When  In  the  cleuch  the  buck  was  ta'en." 


CoHE  listen,  gentle  Pienicken, 

To  the  pleasant  tale  I  tell, 
Of  a  ne'er-to-be-forgotten  day 

In  Ettrick  that  befell :  — 
And  of  a  blithesome  company. 

Who  a  merry  vow  had  ta'en 
To  hold  a  joTial  Pieniehing 

''  In  the  dench  where  the  Back  was  slain.' 
'Twas  a  bright  mom  at  Lammas-tide, 

When  the  hillsmen  wone  their  bay. 
That  up  the  rippling  Ranklebum 

We  held  onr  gladsome  way. 
We  wended  on  by  Cacra  Cross, 

Bound  the  heights  of  Deloraine, 
To  gain  onr  joyous  trysting  place 

Where  the  bonny  buck  was  ta'en. 
Onr  stalwart  yonthis  strode  o'er  the  hill, 

The  ladies  kept  the  vale  ; 
And  when  upon  the  moors  they  met. 

The  welkin  heard  the  hail !  — 
A  Meux  ! — a  Barclay  1  was  the  cry 

Of  our  hot  chivalry  ; 
And  rivulets  of  the  good  brown  stoat 

Were  qnaffd  leviathanly. 
Bright  day  !     The  sky  was  blue  above, 

The  hills  were  green  beneath, 
And  wide  within  tiieir  circling  arms 

Stretch'd  out  the  purpling  heath : — 
Sweet  day,  that  flU'd  each  living  thing 

With  love,  and  joy,  and  mirth  ; 
«  The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky," 

Shower'd  gladness  o'er  the  earth. 
We  wander's  f^e  through  slack  and  lea^ 

By  moss  and  moorland  tarn. 
Startling  the  plover  from  the  brake. 

The  blackcock  from  the  fern. 
This  scene,  Wat  Harden  and  his  men 

Oft  saw  at  summer's  mom. 
When  Scotland's  kings  here  led  the  chase. 

With  hawk,  and  bonnd,  and  bom. 


And  now  onr  sylvan  board  we  spread 

Beside  the  tinkling  rill. 
And  heap'd  with  viands  rich  and  rare, 

And  goblets  qnaff'd  at  will. 
And  true  hearts  gathered  round  that  board, 

Bright  wits,  and  spirits  keen; 
And  quip  and  jest  like  levin  flash'd. 

While  corks  boonced  out  between. 
Our  four-foot  favonrites  gamboll'd  round, 

And  shared  our  Forest  cheer, — 
Like  high-bom  hounds,  when  Brankaome's  lords 

Here  chased  the  antler'd  deer. 
Brave  Wallace,  Morag — ^highland  maid, 

Were  sporting  in  the  glen. 
With  Tima,  **  Flower  of  Banklebum," 

And  Weasel-conqnering  Ben. 
We  pledged  the  Lady  of  the  Vale 

In  wine-cnps  mantling  high. 
Till  the  rashy  banks  of  old  Bucdeuch 

Rang  with  the  revelry. 
Old  songs  and  carols  sped  the  hoar, 

And  many  a  Border  strain 
Rose  wildly  in  the  bosky  clench 

Where  the  lusty  buck  was  ta'en. 
We  sang  of  happy  "  Auld  Langsyne," 

And  *"  Ettrick's  Banks"  so  fair  ; 
Of  "  Gloamin'  when  the  kye  comes  hame^ 

And  «  The  Bush  aboon  Traquair :" 
And  memories  fond  of  bygone  days 

Came  rushing  o'er  the  brain. 
Till  that  became  a  hallow'd  spot 

Where  the  gallant  buck  was  slain. 

Now  lighted  by  the  harvest  moon. 

We  held  our  homeward  way. 
Vowing  to  consecrate  the  past^ 

And  meet  another  day: — 
But  the  sun  may  gaze  o'er  Tushelaw 

For  twenty  years  and  twain. 
Ere  he  see  such  a  goodly  company 

In  the  clench  where  tiie  bnck  wia  dsin. 
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An  Aide- de-Camp* »  RecdleetioM  of  Scrtice  in  Chinat  a 
Bendenee  in  Hong  Kong,  4[C.  By  Captain  Arthur 
Cunynghame.  Two  toIs.  post  octavo,  with  numerous 
illnstratiye  plates.  Pp.  654.  London :  Saunders  & 
Otley.' 

So  many  entertaining  and  useful  books  have  already 
been  written  by  offioers  engaged  in  the  Chinese  war,  that 
such  narratives  have,  we  fear,  lost  much  of  their  novelty 
and  zest.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imputed  to  Captain 
Cunynghame  as  a  fault  that  he  has  been  anticipated  by 
other  clever  and  ready  writers  of  his  own  profession, 
who  have  left  him  little  to  tell  save  his  own  impressions 
of  scenes  bo  often  described.    He  relates  agreeably  and 


unaffectedly  what  he  has  seen  in  the  eonrse  of  hi^  $«ni^ 
in  China,  and  on  the  way  thither  and  home  ^gm :  ^'^ 
in  the  same  style,  commonicates  the  various  infonsati^ 
he  has  acquired  concerning  the  oonntries  he  visited.  H  > 
descriptions  commence  withhis  emba^atioo  at  PIjem;^ 
in  the  end  of  1841,  and  are  continued  till  he  retone^ 
to  Europe,  after  Tisiting  India,  Egypt,  the  Holt  Lu^ 
&c. ;  each  of  which  furnishes  its  quota  to  his  bdot  His 
account  of  the  ontwaxd  voyage  iseqoaUy  ciremsstsBU' 
We  however  find  nothing  peoaliaarly  interestiag,  Uims^ 
all  is  easy  and  pleasant  reading,  until  we  grt  to  R^^ 
Janeiro.  But  ouf  own  distant  dependencicsexdte  stroolK 
interest ;  and,  as  a  specimen  of  Captain  Omtbi^c  $ 
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work,  we  select,  in  the  first  place,  his  accoant  of  Sinca- 
pore:~ 

At  last,  on  the  1 2th  of  May,  we  arrived  in  Sincapore 
Roada ;  thus  completing  our  visit  to  all  foar  quarters  of 
the  globe,  within  five  months.  Oor  anchor  had  scarce 
touched  bottom,  ere  we  received  a  pressing  invitation 
fh)m  his  excellency  the  governor,  to  make  his  house  our 
home  during  the  time  we  should  remain  in  that  presi- 
dency. It  is  superfluous  to  say  his  kindness  was  readily 
accepted,  and  we  determined  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  on 
the  following  morning.  Boats  containing  every  species 
of  tropical  fruit,  and  rarious  Asiatic  luxuries,  now 
crowded  around  the  ship ;  these  were  to  be  purchased  at 
ridiculously  small  prices — three,  sometimes  four  magni- 
ficent pines  being  offered  for  one  penny.  Indeed,  so 
cheap  are  they,  that  the  captains  of  smart  men  of  war 
constantly  use  them  for  bringing  their  decks  to  a  fine 
whiteness. 

The  Mangnstein  and  Dnrian  fhiits,  which  rival  in 
celebrity  the  fresh  dates  of  Africa,  were  unfortunately 
not  then  in  season.  They  are  only  to  be  procured,  in 
any  thing  like  perfection,  in  the  Malacca  Straits ;  and 
from  their  rarity,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  trans- 
porting them  to  any  distance,  they  are  doubly  prized. 

The  roadstead  was  studded  with  shipping.  Two  or 
three  men  of  war,  and  half  a  dozen  transports,  were  com- 
pleting their  stores  and  water,  under  orders,  equally 
with  ourselves,  to  proceed  to  Hong-Kong.  Besides  these, 
and  a  vast  number  of  European  merchantmen  and  a  few 
opiam  clippers,  there  were  a  prodigious  number  of  junks 
from  Cochin-China  and  Siam,  awaiting  the  southerly 
monsoon,  which  wind  was  expected  daily  to  set  in,  in 
order  to  return  to  their  native  ports.  On  the  bows  of 
each  of  these  were  painted  a  peculiar  pair  of  goggle  eyes; 
for  as  the  Chinamen  aptly  observe — ^  Suppose  no  hab 
eye,  massa,  how  can  see  1" 

As  night  came  on,  the  town  assumed  a  very  gay  as- 
pect ;  that  part  which  I  subsequently  ascertained  was 
inhabited  by  the  Chinese,  appeared  one  blaze  of  light ; 
their  joss-house,  splendidly  illuminated,  being  the  most 
conspicuous  object. 

On  the  following  day,  we  landed  under  a  salute  of 
eleren  guns  from  the  Belle  Isle,  and  were  received  on 
shore  with  the  same  honours,  palanquins  having  been 
provided  to  take  us  to  the  Government  House.  These 
»re  little,  low,  four-wheeled  carriages  (vu-a-ew)  drawn 
by  one  horse,  and  fitted  all  round  with  Venetian  blinds, 
which  have  the  double  advantage  of  excluding  the  sun 
and  of  admitting  a  free  current  of  air.  The  driver,  a 
Malay  boy,  runs  by  the  side  of  the  horse,  with  whose 
pace  he  never  seems  to  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
keeping  up.  He  f^quently  carries  a  large  horse-hair 
tail,  which  he  continually  uses  to  brush  away  any 
flies  or  reptiles  which  may  annoy  the  animal,  en- 
coaraging  him  to  his  work  by  his  Toice  only.  Where 
the  roads  are  good,  these  palanquins  are  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  doolies,  or  any  other  description  of  vehicle 
carried  by  men,  having  the  advantage,  in  this  case,  of 
the  society  of  a  friend,  and  also  that  of  proceeding  at  a 
much  more  rapid  pace 

The  Government  House  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
slight  eminence  completely  overlooking  the  town,  and, 
from  being  the  highest  spot  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
reckoned  extremely  healthy;  although,  indeed,  the  whole 
settlement  has  acquired,  and  I  have  no  doubt  deservedly, 
a  name  for  salubrity ;  the  houses,  too,  being  both  large 
ftnd  airy.  From  the  low  prices  at  which  provisions  can 
be  purchased  and  service  obtained,  many  luxuries  can  be 
procured,  which  greatly  conduce  both  to  the  health,  as 
well  as  the  bodily  comforts  of  those  who  are  foreign  to 
the  soil. 

No  one  thing,  perhaps,  strikes  a  stranger  so  forcibly 
At  bis  first  arrival  in  India,  or  one  of  the  Company's  de- 
pendencies, as  the  apparently  luxurious  life  the  Euro- 
peans enjoy,  and  perhaps  no  feeling  dies  away  so  quickly. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  change,  after  being  accustomed  to  one 
small  cabin  for  four  or  five  months,— even  that,  perhaps, 
shared  by  a  friend  or  acquaintance, — to  find  oneself 
roaming  through  these  lofty  saloons,  which,  upon  the 
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hottest  day,  are  not  without  a  delicious  breeze,  given  by 
the  never-ceasing  motion  of  the  punka.  Everything  so 
quiet  and  soothing ;  the  servants,  though  ever  so  nume- 
rous, stealing  through  the  apartments  without  noise  and 
confusion,  and  at  the  magic  words,  '^  Qui  hi ! ''  (Who 
waits  !)  though  spoken  at  the  lowest  pitch  of  the  voice, 
one  or  more  instantly  appear,  ready  to  hear  your  oom- 
mands.  Attached  to  each  sleeping  apartment  was  a 
bath-room,  a  necessary  comfort  in  this  climate.  On  the 
beds  were  very  hard  mattresses,  covered  with  chiuA 
mats ;  thus  rendering  them  deliciously  cool.  A  glass 
window  is  unknown,  the  entire  house,  on  every  side  being 
fitted  with  Venetian  blinds. 

From  Captain  Cunynghame,  while  at  Sincapore,  we 
have  the  following  testimony  on  the  pernicious  and  de- 
grading effects  of  opium  smoking : — 

Opium  smoking  is  carried  on  at  Sincapore  in  unre- 
strained liberty,  the  moral  conduct  of  individuals  being 
more  in  their  own  keeping  than  is  considered  consistent 
with  propriety  in  the  paternal  kingdom.  Here  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  this  degrading  vice  may  be  seen 
undergoing  all  the  different  stages  consequent  upon  the 
use  of  this  pernicious  drug.  Some,  totally  bereft  of 
their  senses,  wallowing,  like  beasts  of  the  field,  in  filth; 
whilst  others,  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage  of  listless 
inactivity,  are  throwing  their  emaciated  bodies  into  the 
contortions  of  maniacs,  revelling  with  each  other. 

A  singular  prophecy  which  Captain  Cunynghame  re- 
lates, shows  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  conse- 
quent on  our  invasion  of  the  empire,  and  also  indicates 
more  knowledge  of  European  history  and  modem  science 
among  the  Chinese  prophets  than  they  receive  credit  for : 

During  the  time  the  boats  from  H.M.S.  Comwallis 
were  landing  at  Fooshan,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  took 
place.  This  is  invariably  considered  by  the  Chinese  as 
a  very  unfavourable  omen,  boding  nought  but  evil  to  the 
country  wherever  it  may  be  visible.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, their  superstitious  fears  were  doubly  roused, 
and,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained,  numbers  of  them  stated 
it  would  be  madness  to  resist  us,  being  convinced  that 
we  were  leagued  in  close  connexion  with  devils  and 
demons,  and  assisted  by  them  to  the  destruction  of  all 
who  opposed  our  will. 

Upon  this  occasion  a  soothsayer  prophesied — and  the 
sequel  shows  with  how  much  truth — that  fire,  fiood, 
famine,  war,  and  pestilence,  would  all  take  place  in  this 
province  during  the  season.  The  four  first  dreadful 
scourges  visited  this  nnhappy  people,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word.  The  fifth  (pestilence)  was  not  the 
less  relentless  among  our  own  ranks :  vast  numbers  of 
brave  young  fellows  meeting  an  untimely  grave  ere 
many  weeks  had  passed — their  only  shroud  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  stream.  Another  prophecy  was  also  freely 
handed  about — that  their  country  would  be  conquered 
by  a  woman,  assisted  by  ships,  which  should  progress 
over  the  waters  unassisted  by  sails,  and  against  contrary 
tides.  These  two  circumstances  had  apparently  come 
to  pass,  in  regard  to  our  beloved  queen  having  sent  us 
on  this  distant  expedition,  with  such  a  numerous  fleet  of 
steamers,  (or,  as  they  are  called  there,  fire-ships.)  They 
were  naturally  all  of  one  mind,  that  the  day  of  the 
celestial  power  was  near  its  completion,  and  that  an 
empire,  which  for  its  durability  had  become  proverbial, 
would  ere  long  be  overturned,  and  that  they  should  be 
placed  under  the  control  and  government  of  the  ^  B«d- 
haired  Barbarians,"  after  the  same  manner  that  the  fair 
plains  of  Hindostan  had  fallen  under  their  sway. 

Prophecies  of  the  above  character  are  common  to  all 
countries  during  great  political  convulsions — 

"  When  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.'* 

A  ludicrous  incident  is  related  of  a  barber  at  Nankin, 
which  displays  the  superstitious  horror  entertained  by 
the  Chinese  for  the  **  red  barbarians."  A  friend  of  our 
author's — 

One  day  stepped  into  a  barber's  shop,  and  by  way  of 
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amployiiig  hii  time,  be  desired  the  barber  to  shaye  bis 
beaid.  This  gentleman  wore  a  wig,  but  which,  for  the 
sake  of  coolness,  he  had  placed  in  hia  pocket;  this  opera- 
tion of  shaving,  bo  common  in  China,  was  speedily  and 
qnickly  executed — the  barber  seeming  to  be  delighted 
with  the  honour  of  shaving  one  of  the  illustrious  strangers. 
Previously  to  his  leaving  the  shop,  and  while  the  man's 
attention  was  called  in  some  other  direction,  my  friend 
replaoed  his  wig  upon  his  head,  little  thinking  of  the 
.result  of  this  simple  process;  no  sooner,  however,  had 
the  barber  turned  round  and  observed  him,  whom  he 
bad  so  lately  cleared  of  every  vestige  of  hair,  suddenly 
covered  with  a  most  luxuriant  growth,  than,  taking  one 
steady  gaze  at  him,  to  make  sure  he  was  not  deceived, 
he  let  fall  the  razor,  cleared  his  counter  at  a  bound,  and 
running  madly  through  the  crowd,  which  was  speedily 
collected,  cried  out  that  he  was  visited  by  the  devil. 

Though  discipline  was,  on  the  whole,  well  preserved 
among  the  British  troops  in  China,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible altogether  to  restrain  the  natural  propensities  of 
victorious  soldiers,  who  might  deem  it  unjust  in  their 
•fficers  to  mulct  them  of  their  fair  privileges.  Captain 
Ounynghame  tells  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  their  in- 
genuity in  evading  orders : — 

On  our  return  to  the  water's  edge,  I  observed  a  crowd 
of  country  people  busily  engaged  in  purchasing  cloaks, 
silks,  &c.,  from  the  native  followers  of  the  army;  dozens 
of  the  very  richest  of  these,  lined  with  fur,  were  thrown 
over  the  city  walls,  a  tew  trifling  pieces  of  silver  being 
hauled  up  in  return.  This  species  of  plunder  was  put  a 
•top  to  as  far  as  practicable;  but  these  articles  having 
been  taken  from  the  houses  of  the  mandarins  and  govern- 
ment officers,  were  considered  by  the  soldiers  lawful 
booty 

Great  lenity  was  invariably  shown  towards  the  inbabl- 
iants  of  the  diflbrent  towns  which  we  occupied,  strict 
orders  being  given  by  the  heads  of  departments,  not  to 
molest  or  interfere  with  the  people  in  any  way,  and  by 
no  means  to  despoil  them  of  any  thing  they  had  in  their 
possession.  Some  of  the  soldiers  were,  however,  for 
better  financiers  than  their  chiefti  imagined ;  and  being 
placed  as  sentries  at  the  different  gates  of  the  towns, 
politely  requested — and,  it  is  needless  to  add,  were 
seldom  refused — a  sum  of  money  fVom  every  Chinese 
who  passed  through.  In  times  of  alarm,  this  species  of 
black  mail  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum,it  being  almost 
Impossible,  when  discovered,  to  make  the  people  them- 
selves understand  that  this  tax  was  not  levied  by  autho- 
rity. Upon  one  occasion,  an  officer  of  very  high  rank 
was  stepping  through  the  gate  as  this  impost  was  being 
levied,  and  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  presenting 
arms,  the  sentry  let  his  whole  bag  fall  to  the  ground. 
An  inquiry  was  immediately  made  into  the  circumstance; 
and,  uDon  examination  of  his  purse,  it  was  discovered 
that,  although  the  man  had  only  been  at  this  post  half- 
an-hour,  no  less  a  sum  than  forty  dollars  was  found  in 
it,  clearly  showing  what  a  good  harvest  he  had  reaped 
ftom  the  financial  speculation  which  he  had  undertaken. 

While  the  negooiations  were  pending  which  led  to  the 
restoration  of  peace,  several  friendly  visits  were  ex- 
changed between  the  Chinese  and  British  Commissioners, 
accounts  of  which  are  already  before  the  world  in  differ- 
ent narratives.  But  the  account  of  Captain  Cunyng- 
hame  posseseea  some  novel  traits, whieh  render  it  worthy 
•f  attention: — 

Friendly  meetings  now  occasionally  took  place,  many 
of  the  mandarins  going  on  board  H.  C.  S.  F.  Queen,  the 
vessel  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Sir  H.  Pottinger  and 
his  interpreters.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  meeting  them 
in  some  of  the  public  buildings  on  the  outside  of  the  city. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  ft w  days,  and  while  these  negotia- 
tions were  going  on  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties, 
£lipoo,  and  tha  other  chief  oommissioners,  tendered  an 
invitation  to  the  heads  of  our  naval  and  military  autho- 
rities, to  a  breakfast,  which  it  was  their  wish  to  give  in 
a  large  joss-house,  immediately  in  fh>nt  of  where  H.  B. 


M.*s  fieet  were  anchored.  This  was  accepted  with  plev 
sure,  notice  being  sent  to  all  officers  who  wished  to 
attend  that  they  had  free  liberty  granted  to  do  so.  The 
meeting  of  those  so  recently  in  arms  one  against  ibe 
other,  now  upon  a  friendly  footing,  was  onrious,  sad 
worthy  of  description;  for  I  must  add  that,  on  both  sides, 
all  animosity  seemed  to  be  entirely  laid  aside,  and  do- 
thing  but  good  will  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Upot 
our  landing  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  at  one  of  tU 
triumphal  arches  which  are  so  constantly  to  be  found 
placed  over  the  road  leading  to  any  bnilding  of  otfte, 
sedan  ohairs  were  in  attendance,  to  convey  any  of  us 
who  might  not  wish  to  walk  to  the  audience  chambers 
distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards.  On  comiag 
into  the  inner  gateway,  the  band  of  the  eoounissioaen 
struck  up  a  tune  which,  perchance,  was  meant—''  God 
save  the  Emperor  !"  It,  however,  bore  no  resemblu€« 
to  our  national  anthem.  Hero  excellence  leemed  to  lit 
more  in  the  strength  of  lungs  and  force  of  arms  whicb 
they  displayed  in  the  nse  of  the  trumpet  and  drum,  rather 
than  in  any  modulation  of  tones. 

We  passed  between  a  file  of  soldiers,  who  lined  tbt 
way  on  either  side,  about  three  paces  distant  from  eick 
other,  fine-looking  men,  and  doubtless  not  eboeen  froa 
among  the  worst-looking  troops  in  the  town.  We  were 
then  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  eommtssiog^n 
themselves,  who  were  seated  at  the  top  of  a  ubls 
covered  with  sweetmeats,  fruits,  cakes,  &e.,  diairs  beiog 
left  for  the  plenipotentiary,  the  generals,  and  the  ad- 
miral, and  a  number  of  seats  being  arranged  on  each 
side  for  the  officers  of  either  of  our  services  who  had 
come  to  witness  the  meeting,  a  vast  namber  of  whom 
were  in  attendance.  Elipoo,  in  particular,  appeared  a 
fine  old  man,  hie  countenance  beaming  with  inteUigeace 
and  kindness.  Had  the  advice  be  gave  been  adopted  st 
an  earlier  period  by  the  oonrt  of  Pekin,  how  nock 
bloodshed,  how  much  ruin  and  devastation,  mad  what 
an  immense  amount  of  treasure,  and — what  was,  piv- 
bably,  felt  far  more  keenly  by  the  emperor — ^how  muck 
humiliation  would  it  not  have  spared  China  1  Whit 
desolation,  misery,  and  suffering  would  it  aot  bavs 
averted  fVom  thousands  of  his  subjects !  All  thne 
oommissioners  were  very  affable,  making  eonstant 
inquiries  as  to  the  rank  of  the  dilDerent  officot 
who  vrere  presented  to  them.  The  Tartar  geaeial 
pleaded  sickness  as  an  excuse  for  his  non-attendance  at 
this  meeting,  whieh  oonld  have  been  any  thing  bat  a 
pleasing  speotaole  for  him  to  witness— more  partieolariy 
in  the  presence  of  a  portion  of  his  own  troops;  oompaia* 
tively  but  a  handful  of  men  dictating  terms  to  the  coa* 
missioners  of  an  emperor,  who,  until  that  moment,  had 
shewn  so  great  a  contempt  for  the  Fanqni,  that  he  had 
oonstantly  refiised  them  admission  to  hia  preaenee,  ca« 
leas  coupled  with  such  degrading  and  hnmiiiatiag 
observances  as  the  Kow-Tow,  which  inhabitants  of  aay 
tne  and  enlightened  nation  would  not  dream  of  paviaf , 
save  only  to  the  Deity  himself.  We  partook  of  a  great 
number  of  curious  dainties,  preserved  fruits,  and  sondiy 
cups  of  a  very  peculiar  tea,  highly  perfumed,  of  a  lif Itt 
green  colour,  the  leaves  of  whidi  were  allowed  to  remaia 
at  the  bottom  of  each  cup.  This  we  drank  without 
cream  or  sugar.  Next,  we  tasted  some  very  excellent 
wine,  which  we  were  told  bad  been  extracted  ft^m 
grapes,  both  of  which  were  served  to  us  by  the  hands  of 
mandarins,  with  brass  buttons,  a  mark  of  distinctiea 
such  as  had  never  been  shown  upon  any  previoos  occa- 
sion. During  our  repast,  we  were  regaled  by  the  dulai 
sounds  of  some  instruments  whieh  resembled  very  mccis 
in  their  joint  effiict,  the  Highland  bagpipes.  Thc^  cea- 
posed  the  private  band  of  bis  excellency  Elipoo.  After 
a  martial  air  or  two  having  been  played  by  the  band  <f 
H.  M.*8  18th  Royal  Irish,  at  which  the  Chinese  seemed 
both  delighted  and  amused,  we  took  our  leave,  a  Chiaen 
salute  of  three  guns  being  fired,  as  well  upon  oar  depar> 

ture  as  our  arrival It  was  a  singular 

circumstance,  that  at  this  said  breakfast^  eae  of  ear 
chief  interpreters  was  waited  npea  by  a  ■wndana  of 
consideration,  who  bad  received  the  actual  bottoo  aad 
peaoook's  tail  he  then  wore  by  sanction  of  the  emperar, 
for  bavhigya.year  ptevianaly,  staled  that  be  had  pat  fte 
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eatli,  at  Amoy,  tho  very  gentleman  whom  he  then  at- 
eiiJcJ.  Indeed,  so  great  is  their  vanity,  that,  upon  the 
?cond  taking  of  that  city,  many  representations  adorned 
le  walls,  showing  with  what  glorious  success  they  had 
speatedly  worsted  the  foreign  barbarians. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  religions  insti- 
Qtions  of  China,  their  worship  in  their  temples  is  bat 
mperfectly  understood  by  Europeans.  Captain  Cunyng- 
ame  was  once  the  spectator  of  a  scene,  which  we  are 
t  a  loss  whether  to  describe  as  actual  gambling  with 
he  /;ods,  or  a  species  of  divination  practised  by  the 
rorshippers,  which  is  superintended  by  the  priests.  He 
ad  been  examining  the  wonderful  Porcelain  Pagoda  of 
hnkio,  and  says : — 

Having  again  descended,  we  entered  a  superb  temple, 
rhich  is  Joined  to  the  pagoda,  on  its  west  side,  by  a 
overed  way  ;  this  was  one  of  the  largest,  as  well  as 
landsomest,  I  had  yet  seen,  and  appeared  crowded  with 
evotees  at  all  its  principal  altars.  We  were  curious 
Qough  to  pay  some  attention  to  their  form  of  worship, 
t  which  they  seemed  rather  pleased,  doubtless  fancying 
re  might  take  a  hint,  which  would  be  of  inestimable 
•enefit  to  us  :  kneeling  down  in  front  of  the  altar,  the 
oppltant  to  that  particular  god  in  whose  honour  it  had 
•een  erected,  and  whose  figure  was  represented  immedi- 
tely  behind  it,  commenced  by  bowing  repeatedly  liis 
lead,  each  time  touching  the  ground,  sighing,  and  recit- 
ag,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  certain  words.  An  attendant 
iriest  then  placed  in  his  hands  two  pieces  of  bamboo,  the 
wo  being  about  the  sixe  and  shape  of  a  potato,  divided 
DDgitudiually  ;  again  bowing,  he  threw  these  upon  the 
tODo  pavement  before  him,  the  priest,  and  the  by- 
landers  as  well  as  himself,  intently  observing  how  they 
hould  fall :  this  he  repeated  many  times.  At  each  cast 
here  was  a  slight  exclamation  fVom  every  one  around 
iim--8ometime9  in  a  tone  of  pleasure,  sometimes  in  that 
if  disappointment,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the 
lieces  of  wood  rested.  This  game,  a  species  of  hazard, 
limself  r^rfttf  the  god — a  fine  fat,  corpulent  gentleman 
-he  continued,  with  varied  success,  for  a  considerable 
ime  ;  at  length,  making  a  lucky  hit,  he  suddenly  jump- 
d  up,  apparently  well  pleased  with  his  throw,  and  re- 
jfing)  gave  place  to  the  next  expectant  for  equal  good 
brtune. 

At  Canton  Captain  Cnnynghame  saw  some  extraordi- 
lary  adjuncts  to  one  of  the  idol  temples.    He  says :— 

We  crossed  the  river,  and  visited  the  joss-house  of 
lonan,  which  occupies  a  considerable  space  of  ground  ; 
t  is  divided  into  many  temples  and  cells  for  monks, 
'csides  possessing  a  large  garden  in  its  rear,  which, 
rom  being  situated  so  conveniently  as  regards  the  town, 
10  doubt  adds  considerably  to  the  profits  of  the  estab- 
itfhment.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
^bout  this  holy  building,  is  a  sacred  swinery,  which  is 
lept  up  with  religious  care  by  the  holy  brotherhood. 
|Iany  of  these  beastly  monsters  have  grown  to  a  hideous 
orm  and  size.  They  are  entirely  supported  from  the 
ontributiona  of  the  visitors  to  the  temple.  None  of 
liem,  I  was  told,  were  allowed  to  be  killed ;  but  I  very 
Buch  8U5ipect  that  their  numerous  ofi':ipring  constantly 
'<ipply  the  padres'  board,  the  veil  of  sanctity  protecting 
^em  bat  slenderly  from  this  swine-devouring  commu- 

CaptainCunynghame's  Chinese  experiences  enable  him 
0  give  a  valuable  recipe  for  pnrifying  muddy  water, 
rhich  may  easily  be  put  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

/The  waters  of  the  Wangho  and  Yang-tse-kiang  are 
ughly  surcharged  with  mud,  the  former  containing  one 
«ventieth  part,  and  the  latter  one  ninety-sixth,  of  earth, 
rhia  renders  them  both  unpleasant  and  unwholesome  to 
X^  .*  ^"^  ^^  i^  0^*7  possibly  be  attributed  a  portion  of 
he  sickness  we  sustained.  The  Chinese  have  adopted  a 
^cry  simple  remedy  for  this  evil,  one  far  simpler  and 
Equally  efficacious  with  our  filter,  but  which,  unfortn- 
»tely,  waa  not  discovered  until  we  were  leaving  the 


river,  but  which  it  will  behove  any  one  who  may  chanet 
to  visit  muddy  streams  to  remember :  into  about  a  quart 
of  water  they  throw  a  small  pinch  of  alum  ;  leaving  it 
to  stand  a  few  minutes,  it  becomes  as  clear  as  crystal,  a 
considerable  sediment  being  found  at  the  bottom.  Not 
even  the  poorest  fisherman  but  is  always  provided  with 
a  small  portion  for  this  necessary  purpose. 

Wherever  he  went,  the  shops  and  markets  attracted 
the  attention  of  Captain  Cunynghame.  Those  of  ChiiMDy 
as  soon  as  the  panto  attending  the  attack  wore  off,  exhi- 
bited a  scene  of  great  bustle  and  activity: — 

There  were  several  pastry-cook  shops.  The  sweet- 
meats, cakes,  &c.  &c.  though  totally  different  from  any 
thing  we  were  accustomed  to,  were  many  of  them  very 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  Silks  and  satins  of  all  sorts 
were  to  be  seen  on  every  side;  curiously  worked  fans 
and  fan-cases  without  end.  The  market  was  kept  ex- 
ceedingly cleanly;  and,  as  I  before  said,  overstocked 
with  provisions,  amongst  which  were  the  finest  pigs  ths 
world  could  boast  of.  These  are  fed  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  carefully  washed  daily.  They  wore  exposed 
for  sale  three  and  four  together,  hung  up  in  small  bas* 
kets,  in  the  same  way  as  fowls  are  sold  in  our  markets. 
At  the  same  stalls,  and  likewise  in  small  baskets,  were 
plenty  of  fine,  chubby,  little  poppy-dogs.  These,  from 
three  to  five  weeks  old,  were  equally  well  fed  and  cared 
for  as  the  sncking-pigs,  and,  I  doubt  not,  equally  palat- 
able; though,  from  old  prejudices,  they,  I  believe,  did 
not  become  generally  an  article  of  diet  to  the  Europeans, 
unless  to  those  who,  having  Chinese  cooks  and  compa* 
dores,  no  doubt  frequently  introduced  these  little  curly- 
haired  gentlemen  into  their  most  dainty  dishes,  their 
masters  not  having  an  idea  of  the  species  of  food  they 
were  eating  with  such  gusto  and  relish. 

The  species  most  prised,  indeed,  to  which  the  dignity 
of  being  devoured  is  exclusively  allotted,  were  either 
black,  white,  or  of  a  light  brown  colour,  both  the  skew- 
bald and  pie-bald  being  exempt  from  this  honour.  It 
was  also  a  sine  qua  von  that  each  one  should  not  only 
possess  a  black  roof  to  his  mouth,  like  a  Skye  terrier, 
but  also  his  tongue  must  be  of  the  same  sooty  hue. 
Should  they  unfortunately  not  possess  this,  they  stand 
no  chance  of  gracing  the  table  of  the  mandarin,  but  are 
left  to  bow  wow  their  vulgar  existence  to  an  end.  This 
animal  is  never  eaten  by  the  higher  orders  after  it  has 
tasted  meat.  I  have,  however,  seen  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  south  cutting  up  many  an  old  fellow  as  big  as  a 
sheep;  and  after  being  properly  stewed,  they  eat  them 
with  the  utmost  apparent  relish. 

The  curiosity-shops  of  Canton,  where  so  much  of  the 
national  character  and  manners  are  to  be  seen,  must  be 
of  great  interest  to  foreigners : — 

The  most  remarkable  street,  says  Captain  Cnnyng- 
hame, is  that  which  contains  the  curiosity  shops,  and  the 
birds'-nest  pickers,  (I  mean  those  who  are  preparing  the 
birds'-nests  for  soup;)  the  latter  of  these  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  seem  to  employ  a  vast  nnmber  of  men,  who  are 
constantly  separating,  with  great  agility,  the  particles  of 
dirt  and  feathers  from  the  nest,  in  which  occupation  the 
length  of  the  nails  seems  to  be  of  considerable  conve- 
nience; the  former,  the  venders  of  antiquities,  generally 
make  a  good  harvest  among  strangers,  rating  their 
demands  according  to  the  dispositions  of  their  pur- 
chasers; having  a  peculiar  talent  of  scanning,  by  the 
face,  not  only  the  depth  of  the  purse,  but  the  freedom 
with  which  its  contents  will  be  disbursed.  These  shops 
are  certainly  loaded  with  the  rarest  curiosities;  such, 
indeed,  as  from  their  eccentricity,  as  well  as  real  merit, 
would  be  highly  prized  at  home;  already  has  more  than 
one  shop  been  bought  entire,  and  shipped  for  England. 
Cut  Jade-stone  seems  to  be  the  highest  prized;  a  small 
jar  or  figured  cup  frequently  costing  as  much  as  three 
or  four  hundred  dollars  ;  beautiful  copper  vases  and 
figures  are  innumerable,  many  of  which  are  of  immense 
age  and  chaste  design.  Already,  however,  have  this 
thrifty  race  commenced  the  fabrication  of  antiquities, 
so  that  it  requires  to  be  somewhat  a  Judge  not  to  be 
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deceived.  Some  rare  china  is  occasionally  to  be  found, 
dating  prior  to  the  Myng  dynasty;  it  fetches  a  consider- 
able price  in  Canton — far  more  so  than  it  would  in  Lon- 
don, its  merit  not  being  properly  understood  out  of  the 
country  itself  in  which  it  is  made.  Nankin  china  Tery 
far  surpasses  any  which  is  made  further  south. 

We  yisited  the  house  of  a  Chinese  resident  gentleman, 
which  was  beautifully  arranged,  and  most  unique  as  to 
furniture  and  embellishment.  To  describe  the  tout  en- 
semble is  utterly  impossible.  In  its  inner  court-yard 
were  large  fish  preserres,  interspersed  with  artificial 
rock  work,  and  water-lilies  and  other  aquatic  plants 
were  fiourishing  luxuriantly.  Of  this  species  of  garden 
tlie  Chinese  are  particularly  fond. 

The  Canton  shopkeepers  are  a  shrewd  race.  The  fol- 
lowing trick,  played  off  by  one  of  them  who  kept  a  cof- 
fee-shop, is  irresistibly  comic : — 

The  space  in  the  front  of  the  factories  is  exceedingly 
limited ;  so  much  so  as  to  render  any  thing  beyond  pedes- 
trian exercise  absurd.  Prompted,  either  by  vanity  or 
by  an  irresistible  love  of  the  quadrupedal  species,  an 
American  gentleman  brought  his  horse  from  Macao,  and 
for  some  days  persisted  in  riding  up  and  down  a  space 
of  ground  not  much  larger  than  the  deck  of  a  seventy- 
four.  In  doing  this,  he  was  obliged  to  pass,  at  each 
turn,  a  certain  coffee-shop,  the  owner  of  which  speedily 
saw  a  method  of  turning  to  his  own  account  the  curious 
propensity  of  the  foreigner,  and  actually  placed  on  his 
doorway  an  advertisement  stating  that  he  had  hired  a 
Fanqui  to  ride  opposite  his  house  for  the  diversion  of 
his  guests,  from  five  to  six  every  evening,  and  begged 
those  who  wished  to  see  the  sight  would  patronize  his 
house  at  that  hour.  Great  was  the  delight  of  Jonathan 
at  the  crowd  of  spectators  who  were  gathered  round 
him  for  the  next  few  succeeding  days,  and  deep  was  his 
annoyance  upon  the  truth  of  the  matter  getting  vrind 
among  the  community — ^the  circumstance  transpiring  by 
reason  of  one  of  their  number,  a  good  Chinese  scholar, 
having  been  himself  attracted  to  read  the  advertisement. 
It  is  needless  to  add,  the  horse  went  again  to  Macao,  by 
the  first  opportunity. 

As  Captain  Cunynghame*s  work  has  no  pretensions  to 
either  originality  of  information  or  profound  disquisi- 
tion of  any  sort,  we  imagine  that  we  have  done  enough 
in  the  above  selections  to  give  the  candid  reader  a  fair 
idea  of  the  character  of  an  agreeable  and  readable  book, 
and  one  in  which  those  who  are  still  unacquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  late  Chinese  war,  and  the  social  con- 
dition of  China,  will  find  considerable  instruction.  Its 
author  has  amply  fhlflUed  his  own  purpose ;  nor  can  we 
impute  any  fault  to  him,  save  being  somewhat  late  in 
the  field. 

Ths  Memoirs  of  the  Conquistador,  Bemal  Diaz  Del 
Castillo,  tpritten  by  himself;  containing  a  true  and  full 
Account  of  the  Discotery  and  Conquest  of  Mexico  and 
New  Spain.  Translated  from  the  original  Spanish  by 
John  Ingram  Lockhart,  F.II.A.S.,  Author  of  **  Attica 
and  Athens."  2  vols  8vo.  pp.  840.  London:  J. 
Hatchard  &  Son. 

This  is  one  of  those  curious  old  books  to  which,  if  en- 
rolled among  the  great  quarterly  reviewers  instead  of  the 
humble  monthly  chroniclers  of  literature,  we  should  have 
liked  to  dedicate  many  pages.  The  author  was  a  brave 
old  soldado,  the  companion  in  arms  of  Cortes,  in  the 
conquest  of  New  Spain,  who,  in  old  age  and  retirement, 
amused  himself  with  writing  the  history  of  the  119 
battles  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  the  memor- 
able events  he  had  witnessed.  His  translator  truly 
says :  **  His  account  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  one 
in  which  we  can  place  reliance,  and  it  has  been  the  ma- 
gazine from  which  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Spanish 
writers  on  the  same  subject,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
conntdes,  have  borrowed  their  best  materials."    It  is 


somewhat  remarkable  that  with  so  keen  a  scent  unon; 
our  litterateurs  after  whatever  is  best  and  most  popvlar 
in  foreign  literature,  the  racy  chronicle  of  Benal  Diaz 
should  have  so  late  been  introduced  to  the  British  public, 
who,  we  are  persuaded,  will  give  it  a  warm  welcome. 
A  simple  chronicle  it  is,  or  History  behind  the  scenes,  in 
undress  and  at  her  ease  by  the  fireside,  instead  of  weir- 
ing her  dignified  stage  costume.  Its  tardy  appeanoce 
is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  high  and  jost  chinctcr 
which  Dr.  Robertson,  who  has  made  considerable  use  of 
it  in  writing  his  history  of  America,  has  given  of  this 
racy  narrative.  We  fully  subscribe  to  his  jadgneBt 
when  he  says,  ^  Bemal  Diaz*s  account  bears  all  Ubi 
marks  of  authenticity,  and  is  accompanied  with  such 
pleasant  nai'vet^,  with  such  interesting  details, with  soch 
amusing  vanity — and  yet  so  pardonable  in  an  old  soldier, 
who  had  been,  as  he  boasts,  in  a  hundred  and  nineteei 
battles— as  renders  his  book  one  of  the  mo«t  lingolu 
that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language." 

Besides  this  harmless  vanity,  Bemal  Diaz  dispUjs 
some  little  jealousy  of  Cortes,^the  monopolizer  of  &!1 
the  glory,  and  a  good  share  of  the  gold, — ^which,howeTer, 
is  neither  unnatural  nor  unamiable  in  a  Teteran  Coufsu- 
tador  intimately  conversant  with  the  deeds  of  those 
whose  prowess  had  enabled  their  leader  to  reap  so  rich 
a  harvest.  Two  learned  licentiates,  to  whom  be  hid 
given  a  sight  of  his  memoirs,  charged  him  with  vain-gloxr, 
in  recording  his  own  achievements,  from  which  he  rindi- 
cated  himself  by  referring  to  the  honours  the  kiog  htd 
conferred  on  him  for  his  services,  and  by  the  neglect 
which  had  been  shovm  to  him  and  his  brethren  in  tim 
by  the  other  historians  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Tti 
old  soldier  says, — 

Another  reason  why  I  have  written  this  true  accosct 
is,  because  the  historians  lUescas  and  Gomara  aerer 
mention  a  word  in  our  praise,  but  give  to  Cortes  akte 
all  the  glory  of  our  conquests.  If  they  had  been  hoa- 
estly  inclined  they  would  not  have  passed  us,  the  Coa- 
quistadores,  by  in  silence  ;  a  share  of  Cortes'  herve 
deeds  is  also  due  to  me,  for  in  all  his  battles  I  foii^t 
among  the  first ;  besides  that,  I  was  present  in  so  nuBy 
other  engagements  in  the  provinces  under  his  oiSoei^a^^ 
you  must  have  seen  in  the  course  of  this  history.  I  cu 
also  claim  my  share  of  the  inscription  which  (>rtes  pot 
on  the  silver  culverin,  we  called  the  Phceoix,  and  wlach 
Cortes  sent  a  present  to  his  majesty  ftom  Mexico. 

"Who,"  says  the  veteran,  "could  speak  of  the5« 
battles  save  those  who  were  engaged  in  them,— not  tb< 
sparrows  that  fiew  over  our  heads,  nor  the  clouds  thit 
floated  above  the  battle  field  T'  And  if  he  did  not  ssp- 
press  his  own  achievements,  he  also  did  ample  justice  t« 
those  of  his  companions. 

The  heading  of  the  short  chapters  of  Bemal  Diaz  fori 
of  themselves  a  pithy  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  On- 
quest  of  New  Spain  ;  proceeding  in  this  vray : — 

How  all  the  caziques  and  calachonis  of  the  riTerGri- 
jalva  arrive  with  presents,  and  what  happened  after  thii. 
— How  Doiia  Marina  herself  was  a  caziquess,  and  the 
daughter  of  distinguished  personages ;  also  a  ruler  on: 
a  people  and  several  towns;  and  how  she  came  to  Tihis* 
CO. — ^ow  we  arrive  with  our  vessels  in  San  Joande 
Ulua,  and  what  we  did  there.— How  Teuthlille  maiei 
his  report  to  Motecusuma,  and  gives  him  oar  present^ ; 
as  iJso  what  Airther  took  place  in  our  camp.— H«<' 
Cortes  goes  in  search  of  another  harbour  and  a  good 
spot  to  found  a  colony,  and  what  farther  happeDed.- 
What  happened  on  account  of  our  bartering  for  golif 
and  of  other  things  which  took  place  in  our  ^*^^~. 
How  we  elected  Hernando  Cortes  captain-genenl  wd 
chief  justice  until  we  should  receive  the  emperor'i  e«- 
mands  on  this  head ;  and  what  fhrther  faappentd. 
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Dona  Marina,  referred  to  above,  vras  the  heroine  of  the 
eoaqnest  of  Mexico.  A  more  graphic  account  of  this 
celebrated  female  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Bemal 
Diaz  than  in  any  other  history ;  and  a  relation,  interesting 
in  itself,  may  serve  as  an  example  of  his  manner  of 
writing. 

On  the  following  morning,  it  was  one  of  the  last  days 
in  March  1519,  a  number  of  eaziques,  with  the  principal 
personages  of  the  Tabasco  district  and  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  arrived.  They  paid  us  profound  reve- 
rence, and  brought  a  present,  consisting  in  four  diadems, 
some  lizards,  ear-rings,  four  ducks,  figures  like  dogs, 
others  with  Indian  faces,  two  sandals  with  golden  soles, 
and  various  other  trifling  trinkets  of  gold,  whose  value 
I  have  forgotten.  There  were  also  cloaks  as  the  Indians 
wear  them,  which  are  very  commodious.  The  present 
altogether  was  of  little  value,  (most  likely  the  province 
altogether  possessed  few  riches,)  and  was  certainly  not 
to  be  compared  to  the  twenty  females  with  which  they 
presented  us,  among  whom  one  wai  a  very  fine  woman, 
who  subsequently  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and 
was  named  Dona  Marina.  Cortes  was  vastly  pleased 
with  this  present,  and  held,  by  means  of  Aguilar,  a  long 
discourse  with  the  eaziques,  telling  them,  among  other 
things,  that  their  present  was  very  acceptable ;  but  he 
had  something  further  to  beg,  namely,  that  they  should 
again  return  to  their  dwellings  with  their  wives  and 
children.  He  should  not  consider  the  peace  really  con- 
claded,  unless  within  the  space  of  two  days  all  the  in- 
habitants had  returned  to  the  village.  The  eaziques 
upon  this  issued  the  necessary  orders,  and  in  a  couple  of 
days  all  the  families  had  returned.  They  showed  the 
same  readiness  to  comply  with  Cortes's  wishes  when  he 
desired  them  to  do  away  with  their  idols  and  human  sa- 
crifices. He  likewise,  as  well  as  he  could,  gave  them 
some  idea  of  our  holy  Christian  faith,  and  how  we  only 
adored  one  Grod.  We  alpo  showed  them  a  very  pious 
figure,  representing  the  mother  of  God  holding  her 
blessed  Son  in  her  arms,  and  explained  to  them  how  we 
paid  reverence  to  this  figure,  and  by  it  to  the  motiier  of 
God  who  was  in  heaven.  Hereupon  the  eaziques  an- 
swered, that  they  were  much  pleased  with  this  great 
Teeleciguata,  and  that  they  should  mnch  like  to  keep  it 
in  their  village.  In  their  language,  Tecleciguata  means 
a  woman  of  distinction 

Bona  Marina  was  bom  a  ruler  over  a  people  and 
country ;  for  her  parents  had  the  dominion  of  a  town- 
ship called  Painala,  to  which  several  other  townships 
were  subject,  lying  about  twenty-four  miles  from  the 
town  of  Guacasualco.  Her  father  died  when  she  was 
very  young,  and  her  mother  married  another  young  ca- 
zique.  By  him  she  had  a  son,  of  whom  it  appears  they 
were  both  very  fond,  and  to  whom,  after  their  death, 
they  designed  to  leave  their  territories.  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  the  daughter  of  the  first  marriage  might  not 
stand  in  his  way,  she  was  conveyed  secretly,  daring 
night-time,  to  an  Indian  family  in  Xicalango,  they 
spreading  the  rumour  she  had  died,  which  gained  further 
belief  from  the  circumstance,  that  a  daughter  of  one  of 
her  female  slaves  happened  to  die  at  the  time.  The 
Indians  of  Xicalango  did  not  keep  the  young  girl  them- 
selves, but  gave  her  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tabasco,  by 
whom  she  was  presented  to  Cortes.  I  knew  her  mother 
and  half-brother  myself,  the  latter  having  alreadyreached 
manhood,  and  governed  the  township  jointly  with  his 
mother.  When  they  were  subsequently  both  converted 
to  Christianity,  the  latter  was  named  Martha,  and  her 
son  Lazaro.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  of 
this  circumstance ;  for  in  the  year  1523,  when  Mexico 
and  several  other  provinces  had  been  subdued,  and 
Christobal  de  Oli  had  rebelled  in  the  Higueras,  Cortes 
came  to  Guacasualco,  and  on  that  occasion  visited  Ma- 
rina's birth-place.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guacasu- 
alco accompanied  Cortes  on  this  expedition;  I  myself 
was  also  among  the  number.  As  Dona  Marina,  in  all 
the  wars  of  New  Spain,  Tlascalla,  and  at  the  siege  of 
Mexico,  had  rendered  the  greatest  services  in  capacity 
of  an  interpretess,  Cortes  carried  her  every  where  with 
him.    Daring  this  journey  it  also  was  that  he  married 


her  to  a  cavalier  of  the  township  of  Orixava,  named 
Juan  Xaramillo.  Among  others,  there  was  present  as  a 
witness  a  certain  Aranda  of  Tabasco,  through  whom  this 
circumstance  became  immediately  known.  These  are 
the  true  particulars  of  the  whole  case,  not,  however,  as 
related  by  Gomara.  For  the  rest,  Marina  had  the  most 
extensive  infiuence  in  New  Spain,  and  did  with  the  In- 
dians what  she  pleased. 

While  Cortes  was  staying  in  Guacasualco,  he  ordere  d 
all  the  eaziques  of  the  province  to  assemble,  and  advise  d 
them  to  adopt  our  holy  religion.  On  this  occasion,  the 
mother  and  brother  of  Dofia  Marina  also  made  their  ap- 
pearance with  the  other  eaziques.  They  recognized 
each  other  immediately ;  the  former,  however,  appeared 
to  be  in  the  greatest  anxiety,  thinking  that  they  had 
merely  been  called  there  to  be  killed.  Dona  Marina, 
however,  desired  them  to  dry  away  their  tears,  and 
comforted  them  by  saying,  they  were  unconscious  of 
what  they  were  doing  when  they  had  sent  her  away  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Xicalango,  and  that  she  freely  forgave 
the  past.  By  this  means,  God  certainly  directed  every 
thing  for  her  best,  turned  her  away  from  the  errors  of 
heathenism,  and  converted  her  to  Christianity. 

Thus  destined,  she  likewise  bore  a  son  unto  her  master 
Cortes,  and  then  married  a  cavalier  named  Juan  Xara- 
millo. All  this  I  consider  of  much  greater  importance 
than  if  she  had  been  presented  with  the  sole  dominion  of 
the  whole  of  New  Spain.  She  likewise  gave  presents  to 
her  relatives  on  their  return  home.  What  I  have  re- 
lated is  the  strict  truth,  and  I  can  swear  to  it.  Gomara's 
account  respecting  this  is  wholly  erroneous,  and  he  adds 
many  other  circumstances  which  I  shall  leave  without 
comment.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  whole  af- 
fair reminds  one  of  the  history  of  Joseph  and  his  breth- 
ren in  Egypt,  when  they  came  into  his  power.  After 
this  diversion  into  matters  which  subsequently  took 
place,  I  must  relate  how  we  first  managed  to  understand 
Dona  Marina.  She  was  conversant  with  the  language 
of  Guacasualco,  which  is  the  Mexican,  and  with  that  of 
Tabasco.  Aguilar,  however,  merely  understood  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  spoken  throughout  the  whole  of  Yucatan. 
Dona  Marina  had,  therefore,  first  to  make  herself  under- 
stood to  Aguilar,  who  then  translated  what  she  said  into 
Spanish.  This  woman  was  a  valuable  instrument  to  ne 
in  the  conquest  of  New  Spain.  It  was  through  her 
only,  under  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  that  many 
things  were  accomplished  by  us  :  without  her  we  never 
should  have  understood  the  Mexican  language,  and« 
upon  the  whole,  have  been  unable  to  surmount  many 
difficulties. 

We  can  give  but  one  of  the  many  battles  recorded  by 
our  veteran,  but  it  is  memorable  as  being  the  first  battle 
fought  by  Cortes  in  New  Spain. 

Cortes  being  now  certain  that  the  Indians  would 
renew  the  attack,  immediately  ordered  all  our  horses  to 
be  brought  on  shore,  and  every  one,  our  wounded  not 
excepted,  to  hold  himself  in  readiness.  When  our 
horses,  which  had  been  such  a  length  of  time  at  sea, 
now  stepped  on  firm  ground  again,  they  appeared  very 
awkward  and  full  of  fear  ;  however,  the  day  following, 
they  had  regained  their  usual  liveliness  and  agility. 

The  Indians  were  already  moving  forward  in  search 
of  us,  when  we  came  up  with  them  :  every  one  had  a 
large  bunch  of  feathers  on  his  head,  a  cotton  cuirass  on, 
and  their  faces  were  daubed  with  white,  black,  and  red 
colours.  Besides  having  drums  and  trumpets,  they 
were  armed  with  huge  bows  and  arrows,  shields,  lances, 
and  large  broadswords  ;  they  had  also  bodies  of  slingers, 
and  others  armed  with  poles  hardened  in  the  fire.  The 
Indians  were  in  such  vast  numbers  that  they  completely 
filled  the  bean  fields,  and  immediately  fell  upon  us  on 
all  sides  at  once,  like  furious  dogs.  Their  attack  was 
so  impetuous,  so  numerous  were  the  arrows,  stones,  and 
lances  with  which  they  greeted  us,  that  above  seventy 
of  our  men  were  wounded  in  no  time,  and  one  named 
Saldana,  was  struck  by  an  arrow  in  the  ear,  and  in- 
stantly dropt  down  dead.  With  like  fhry  they  rushed 
at  tts  with  their  pikes,  at  the  same  time  pouring  forth 
showers  of  arrows,  and  continually  wounding  our  men. 
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Howerer,  m  fally  repaid  them  with  our  crossbows^ 
maskets,  and  heaTy  cannon,  cutting  right  and  left 
among  them  with  our  sworda.  By  this  means  we 
forced  them  to  give  ground  a  little,  but  only  that  they 
might  shower  forth  their  arrows  at  a  greater  distance, 
where  they  thought  themselyes  more  secure  from  our 
arms.  Even  then  our  artilleryman  Mesa  made  terrible 
havock  among  them,  standing  as  they  did  crowded  to- 
gether and  within  reach  of  the  cannon,  so  that  he  could 
fire  among  them  to  his  heart's  content.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  destruction  we  made  among  their  ranks,  we 
oonld  not  put  them  to  flight.  I  now  remarked  to  our 
commander  Diego  de  Ordas  that  we  should  rush  forward 
npon  the  Indians  and  close  with  them.  My  motive  for 
advising  this  was,  because  I  saw  that  they  merely  re- 
treated from  fear  of  our  swords,  bnt  still  continued  to 
annoy  us  at  a  distance  with  arrows,  lances,  and  large 
•tones.  De  Ordas,  however,  considered  this  not  expe- 
dient, as  the  enemy's  numbers  were  so  vast  that  every 
tingle  man  of  us  would  have  had  to  enooonter  three 
hundred  of  the  enemy  at  once. 

My  advice,  however,  was  at  length  follovred  np,  and 
we  fell  80  heavily  npon  them  that  they  retreated  as  far 
M  the  wells.  All  this  time  Cortes  still  remained  behind 
with  the  cavalry,  though  we  bo  greatly  longed  for  that 
reinforcement :  we  began  to  fear  that  some  misfortune 
might  also  liave  befallen  him.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
piping  and  yelling  which  the  Indians  set  up  at  every 
•hot  we  fired,  and  how  they  sought  to  hide  their  loss 
from  us  by  tossing  up  earth  and  straw  into  the  air, 
making  a  terrible  noise  with  their  drams  and  trumpets, 
gad  their  war-whoop  Ala  lata. 

In  one  of  these  moments  Cortes  came  galloping  np 
with  the  horse.  Our  enemies  being  still  busily  engaged 
with  us,  did  not  immediately  observe  this,  so  that  our 
cavalry  easily  dashed  in  among  them  fVom  behind. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  was  quite  favourable  for  its 
manouvres  ;  and  as  it  consisted  of  strong  active  fellows, 
most  of  the  horses  being,  moreover,  powerful  and  fiery 
animals,  our  small  body  of  cavalry  in  every  way  made 
the  best  use  of  their  weapons.  When  we,  who  were 
already  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy,  espied  our 
oavalry,  we  fought  with  renewed  energy,  while  ilie 
latter,  by  attacking  them  in  the  rear  at  the  same  time, 
BOW  obliged  them  to  face  about.  The  Indians,  who  had 
never  seen  any  horses  before,  could  not  think  otherwise 
than  that  horse  and  rider  were  one  body.  Quite  as- 
tonnded  at  this  to  them  so  novel  a  sight,  they  quitted 
the  plain  and  retreated  to  a  rising  ground. 

Cortes  now  related  why  he  had  not  come  sooner. 
First,  he  had  been  delayed  by  the  morass  ;  then,  again, 
he  was  obliged  to  fight  his  way  through  other  bodies  of 
the  enemy  whom  he  had  met,  in  which  five  men  and 
eight  horses  were  wounded. 

Having  somewhat  rested  from  our  fatigue  under  the 
trees  which  stood  on  the  field  of  battle,  we  praised  God 
and  the  holy  Virgin,  and  thanked  them  with  uplifted 
hands  for  the  complete  victory  they  had  granted  us : 
and,  as  it  was  the  feast  of  the  annunciation  to  the  holy 
Virgin,  the  town  which  was  subsequently  built  here  in 
memory  of  this  great  victory,  was  named  Santa  Maria 
de  la  Vitoria.  This  was  the  first  battle  we  fought 
ander  Cortes  in  New  Spain. 

After  this  pious  solemnity  we  bandaged  tlie  wounds  of 
our  men  with  linen,  which  was  all  we  had  for  that  pur- 
pose. Those  of  our  horses  we  dressed  with  melted  fat, 
which  we  cut  from  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Indians.  We 
likewise  took  this  opportunity  of  counting  the  number 
of  killed  left  by  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  baUle.  We 
found  above  eight  hundred,  numbers  still  showing  signs 
of  life.  Our  swords  had  done  the  most  carnage  among 
them,  though  many  were  killed  by  our  cannon.  Wbere- 
ever  the  cavalry  made  its  appearance  the  enemy  had 
most  work  to  do.  The  fighting  lasted  about  an  hour  ; 
and  our  enemies  maintained  their  ground  so  well,  that 
they  did  not  quit  the  field  of  battle  until  onr  horse  broke 
in  among  them.  There  were  two  caaiques  among  the 
five  prisoners  we  made. 

As  we  were  quite  fatigued  and  hungry  we  tttumed 
^  ear  quartaiay  buried  the  two  soldi«r»,oo«  of  whom 


had  been  shot  in  the  neck  and  the  other  hi  the  eir. 
posted  strong  watches^  then  ate  our  supper  and  retind 
to  rest. 

Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara,  in  his  acconnt  of  this 
battle,  says,  that  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Cortes  wiu 
the  cavalay,  the  holy  apostle  St.  Jacob  or  St.  Peter  ia 
person  had  galloped  up  on  a  gray-coloured  hone  to  oar 
assistance.  I  can  only  say,  that  for  the  exertion  of  our 
arms  and  this  victory,  we  stand  indebted  to  oar  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  in  this  battle  every  iodiTidul 
man  among  us  was  set  upon  by  snch  nambcn  of  the 
enemy  that  if  each  of  them  had  merely  thrown  a  hsad* 
ful  of  earth  upon  us  we  should  have  been  buried  b«> 
neath  it.  Certain  it  is,  therefore,  that  God  showed  his 
mercy  to  us  here^  and  it  may,  indeed,  have  been  mt  of 
the  two  glorious  apostles  St,  Jacob  or  St.  Peter  wh* 
thus  came  to  our  assistance.  Perhapa  on  acconnt  of  b; 
sins  I  was  not  considered  worthy  of  the  good  foftaae  ts 
behold  them  ;  for  I  could  only  see  Francisco  de  MorU 
on  his  brown  horse  galloping  up  with  Cortes;  aadoTes 
at  this  very  moment,  while  I  am  writing  this,  I  cu 
fane  V  I  see  all  passing  before  my  eyes  just  as  I  bare  n- 
lated  it ;  although  I,  an  unworthy  sinner,  vras  not  coa> 
sidered  worthy  of  beholding  one  of  the  glorious  aposUei 
face  to  face  :  yet  again  I  never  heard  any  of  the  four 
hundred  soldiers,  nor  ever  Cortes  himself,  nor  any  of 
the  many  cavaliers,  mention  this  wonder  or  ooafira  iti 
truth.  We  should  certainly  have  bnilt  a  chareb,  sad 
have  called  the  town  Santiaffo  or  Sam  Pedro  de  la  V'4t- 
ria,  and  not  Santa  Maria  de  la  Viloria.  If,  therefore, 
what  Gomara  relates  is  true,  then  we  must  indeed  havi 
been  bad  Christians  not  to  have  paid  greater  respecl  It 
the  assistance  which  God  sent  us  in  the  person  of  hii 
holy  apostle,  and  for  having  omitted  to  thank  bin  daily 
fur  it'  in  his  own  church.  Nevertheless,  I  should  feel 
delighted  if  this  historian  has  spoken  the  troUi,  at* 
though  I  must  confess  that  I  never  heard  this  wooder 
mentioned  before  reading  his  book,  nor  have  1  crer 
heard  any  of  the  conquistadores  speak  of  it  who  wen 
present  at  the  battle. 

The  visible  saint  militant  appears  to  hare  been  rstho 
too  much  for  our  reteran,  though  he  was  a  dero*»ed 
catholic,  and  zealous  propagator  of  the  true  faith. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  battle  that  Cortes  practised 
one  of  those  successful  stratagems  which  enabled  this 
able  leader  and  his  comparatively  few  followers  to  con- 
quer and  hold  in  subjection  the  vast  and  populous  regiocs 
into  which  they  had  thrown  themselves.  The  stoir  loies 
nothing  in  the  graphic  relation  of  Bemal  Diaa. 

Cortes,  who  profited  by  every  circumstance,  said  soQ- 
ingly  to  US,  **  It  appears  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  the  Ib- 
dians  stand  in  great  awe  of  onr  horses,  and  imagine  thit 
these  and  our  guns  alone  fight  the  battle.  A  thought 
has  just  struck  me  which  will  further  confirm  them  ia 
this  notion.  You  must  bring  here  the  mareof  Joia 
Sedeno  which  foaled  on  board  a  short  time  ago,  and  fa^ 
ten  her  here  where  I  am  now  standing.  Then  bring  aUo 
the  stallion  of  the  musician  Ortis,  which  is  a  very  fie7 
animal,  and  will  quickly  scent  the  mare.  As  soon  u 
yon  find  this  to  be  the  case,  lead  both  the  horses  to  se> 
parate  places,  that  the  caziqnes  may  neither  see  the 
horses,  nor  hear  them  neigh,  until  I  shall  be  in  conm^ 
sation  with  them.*'  All  this  was  accordingly  done.  He 
likewise  ordered  our  largest  cannon  to  be  heavily  lo^id 
with  gunpowder  and  ball. 

A  little  after  mid-day,  forty  caziqnes  arrived  in  great 
state,  and  richly  clothed  according  to  their  fashion.  TVj 
saluted  Cortes  and  all  of  us,  peHiimed  us  with  their  is- 
cense,  begged  forgiveness  for  what  Iiad  happened,  and 
promi&ed  to  be  friendly  for  the  fhture.  Cortes  answerfd 
by  our  interpreter  Aguilar,  reminding  them,  with  a  very 
serious  look,  how  often  he  had  wished  them  to  ntke 
peace  with  us,  and  how,  owing  to  their  obstinacy,  «* 
were  almost  upon  the  point  of  destroying  them,  with  t^ 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district.  We  were  vas- 
sals of  the  mighty  king  and  lord  the  emperor  Charles  be 
further  added,  who  had  sent  us  to  this  eonntry  with  o^ 
dtn  !•  tSafoir  and  MdBl  tlMM  irii»  abfvld  mWi  (•  Ui 
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imperial  sway,  whi«li  we  would  assuredly  do  if  they 
were  amicably  inclined  towards  us.  If,  however,  they 
were  not  so,  the  teptutles  (so  the  Indians  called  our  can- 
non) would  be  fired  oiT,  which  were  already  itnbittered 
against  them  in  some  measure  on  account  of  the  attack 
they  had  made  upon  us.  Cortes,  at  this  moment,  gare 
the  signal  for  firing  our  largest  cannon.  The  report  was 
like  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder,  the  ball  whiziing  along 
the  hills,  which  could  be  distinctly  heard,  as  it  was  mid- 
day and  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring.  The  eaziqoes,  who 
bad  never  seen  this  before,  appeared  in  dismay,  and  be- 
lieved all  Cortes  had  said ;  who,  however,  desired  Aguilar 
to  comfort  and  assure  them  he  had  given  Orders  that  no 
harm  should  be  done  them.  At  this  moment  the  stallion 
Was  brought  and  fastened  at  a  short  distance  f^om  the 
spot  where  Cortes  and  the  caaiques  were  holding  the 
conference  i  as  the  mare  was  likewise  near  at  hand,  the 
Btallion  immediately  began  to  neigh,  stamp  the  ground, 
and  rear  itself,  while  its  eyes  were  continually  fixed  on 
the  Indians,  who  stood  in  fWmt  of  Cortes's  tent,  as  the 
inare  was  placed  behind  it.  The  easiques,  however, 
thought  the  animal  was  making  all  these  movements 
against  them,  and  appeared  greatly  agit&ied.  When 
Cortes  found  what  effect  this  scene  had  made  upon  the 
Indians,  he  rose  firom  his  seat,  and  Walking  to  the  horse, 
took  hold  of  the  bridle,  and  desired  his  servant  to  lead 
it  away.  Aguilar,  however,  was  to  make  the  Indians 
believe  that  he  had  ordered  the  horse  not  to  do  them  any 
injury. 

While  all  this  Was  going  on,  above  thirty  Indian  por- 
ters (whom  they  term  tamemes)  arrived  with  fowls,  baked 
fish,  and  various  fVnits :  these  porters,  on  account  of  their 
loads,  had  perhaps  not  been  able  to  follow  the  eaziqucs 
f*Bt  enough.  A  lively  discourse  was  now  kept  up  be- 
tween Cortes  and  the  caziques,  who  in  the  end  left  vs 
perfectly  contented,  with  the  assurance  that  the  follow- 
ing day  they  would  return  with  a  present. 

The  famous  resolution  taken  by  the  warlike  Cortes  to 
destroy  his  ships,  so  that  he  must  either  complete  his 
conquest  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  is  thus  briefly  ad- 
verted to : — 

While  preparations  were  going  on  at  Sempoalla  for  our 
march  into  the  interior,  numerous  consultations  were 
held  with  Cortes  respecting  every  thing  connected  with 
it.  We,  his  trustworthy  adherents,  proposed  that  all  the 
vessels  should  be  run  on  shore,  in  order  at  once  to  cut 
off  all  possibility  of  further  mutiny,  when  we  should 
have  advanced  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  In 
whioh  case,  likewise,  the  pilots  and  sailors  would  be  of 
greater  use  to  us  than  by  idling  their  time  away  in  the 
harbour.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  idea  of  destroying 
our  vessels  originated  with  Cortes  himself,  and  that  he 
merely  shored  it  on  our  shoulders  for  this  reason,  that  if 
payment  for  the  vessels  should  be  demanded  of  him,  he 
could  throw  the  blame  on  ns,  and  say  that  all  was  done 
at  our  own  request ;  so  that  we  both  individually  and 
collectively  should  have  to  assist  in  repaying  the  dam- 
ages. This  resolution  was  immediately  adopted,  and 
Cortes  ordered  the  algnacll-major,  Juan  de  Escalante, 
a  young  man  of  very  great  courage,  and  who  was  a 
close  adherer  to  him,  utterly  hating  Diego  Velasquez, 
because  he  had  neglected  to  give  him  any  considerable 
commendary  iu  Cuba,  to  take  all  the  anchors,  ropes, 
sails,  in  short  every  thing  that  might  be  of  use  to  ns 
oat  of  the  vessels,  and  run  the  latter  all  on  shore,  with 
the  exception  of  the  boats.  The  pilots,  the  old  ships' 
masters,  and  those  seamen  who  were  unable  to  make 
the  campaign  with  us.  Were  to  remain  behind  in  the 
town,  and  employ  themselves  in  catching  fish  with  our  two 
drag-nets  in  the  harbour^  where  the  former  were  in 
great  abundance. 

Juan  de  Escalanto  punctually  obeyed  these  orders, 
and  arrived  in  Sempoalla  with  an  additional  company 
formed  of  the  sailors,  of  whom  several  became  very  ex- 
cellent soldiers. 

Paesing  many  incident*  of  great  interest  we  copy  ont 
the  entrance  of  the  conquerors  into  the  dty  of  Mexico,and 
t  th«  rlchVi  itid  fpkttdodt  of  ihAt  magnlflceiif  capftAl. 


The  following  morninl;  tfe  left  tztipalipah  accom- 
panied by  all  the  principal  caziques  above  mentioned. 
The  road  along  which  Vre  marched  was  eight  paces  in 
breadth,  and  if  I  still  remember  ran  in  a  perfectly  straight 
line  to  Mexico.'  Notwithstanding  the  breadth,  it  was 
much  too  narrow  to  hold  the  vast  erowds  of  people  Who 
continually  kept  arriving  iVoin  different  parts  to  gaze 
upon  us,  and  we  could  scarcely  move  along.  Besides 
this,  the  tops  of  all  the  temples  and  towets  were  crowded, 
while  the  lake  beneath  was  oompletely  covered  with 
canoes  filled  with  Indians,  for  all  were  curious  to  oateh 
a  glimpse  of  us.  And  who  can  wonder  at  this,  as  neither 
men  like  unto  ourselves,  nor  horses,  had  ever  been  seeh 
here  befbre  1 

When  we  gafled  Upon  all  this  splendouf  at  onde,  Wb 
seareely  knew  what  to  think,  and  we  doubted  whether 
all  that  we  beheld  was  real.  A  series  of  large  towns 
stretched  themselves  along  the  banks  of  the  lake,  ont 
of  which  still  larger  ones  rose  magnificently  above  the 
waters.  Inttnmerable  orowds  of  canoes  were  plying 
every  where  around  ns ;  at  tegular  distances  we  contl- 
nually  passed  oter  new  bridges,  and  befbre  ns  lay  th6 
great  city  of  Mexico  in  all  Ite  splendour. 

And  we  who  were  gazing  upon  all  this,  passing  through 
innumerable  crowds  of  human  beings^  were  a  mere  hand- 
fhl  of  men,  in  all  460,  our  minds  still  ftall  of  the  warnings 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Huexotzinco,  Tlascalla,  and 
Tlalmanaleo,  with  the  caution  they  had  given  us  not  to 
expose  our  lives  to  the  treachery  of  the  Mexicans.  I 
may  safe]?  luk  the  kind  re&der  to  ponder  a  moment,  and 
say  whether  he  thinks  any  men  Id  this  world  ever  ten- 
tured  so  bold  a  stroke  as  this  f 

When  we  had  Arrived  at  a  spot  where  a  narrow  cnuse- 
way  led  towards  Cojohuacan  we  were  met  by  a  number 
of  cariques  and  distinguished  personages,  all  attired  in 
their  most  splendid  garments.  They  hs^  been  despatched 
by  Motecusuma  to  meet  us  and  bid  us  welcome  in  his 
name;  and  in  token  of  peace  thev  touched  the  ground 
with  their  hands  and  kissed  it.  Here  we  halted  for  a 
few  minutes,  while  the  princes  of  Tetzeueo,  Iztapalapan, 
Tlacupa,  and  Cojohuacan  hastened  in  advance  to  meet 
Motecusuma,  who  was  slowly  approaching  ns,  surrounded 
by  other  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  seated  in  a  sedan  of 
uncommon  splendour 

When  it  was  announced  to  Cortes  that  Motecusuma 
himself  was  approaching,  he  alighted  from  his  horse  and 
advanced  to  meet  him.  Many  compliments  were  noW 
passed  on  both  sides.  Motecusuma  bid  Cortes  welcome, 
who,  through  Marina,  said,  in  return,  he  hoped  his  ma- 
jesty was  in  good  health.  If  I  still  remember  rightly, 
Cortes,  who  had  Marina  next  to  him,  wished  to  concede 
the  place  of  honour  to  the  monarch,  who,  however,  would 
not  accept  of  it,  but  conceded  it  to  Cortes,  who  now 
brought  forth  a  necklace  of  precious  stones,  of  the  most 
beautiful  colours  and  shapes,  strung  upon  gold  wire,  and 
perfumed  with  musk,  which  he  hung  about  the  neck  of 
Motecusuma.  Our  commander  was  then  going  te  em- 
brace him,  but  the  grandees  by  whom  he  was  surrounded 
held  back  his  arms,  as  they  considered  it  improper.  Our 
general  then  desired  Marina  to  tell  the  monarch  how 
exceedingly  he  congratulated  himself  upon  his  good 
fortune  of  having  seen  such  a  powerAil  monarch  face  to 
face,  and  of  the  honour  he  had  done  us  by  coming  out 
to  meet  ns  himself.  To  all  this  Motecusuma  answered 
in  very  appropriate  terms,  and  ordered  his  two  nephews, 
the  princes  of  Tetzeueo  and  Cojohuacan,  to  conduct  us  to 

our  quarters.    He  himself  returned  to  the  city 

We  had  already  been  four  days  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  neither  our  commander  nor  any  of  us  had,  during 
that  time,  left  our  quarters,  excepting  to  visit  the  gar- 
dens and  buildings  adjoining  the  palace.  Cortes  now, 
therefbre,  deterttined  to  view  the  city,  and  visit  the 
great  market,  and  the  diief  temple  of  Huitzilopochtii : 
he  accordingly  sent  Oeronimo  Augilar,  Dofia  Marina,  and 
one  of  his  pages  named  Orteguilla,  who,  by  this  time,  un- 
derstood a  little  of  the  Mexican  language,  to  Motecusu- 
ma, to  request  his  permission  to  view  the  different  build- 
ings of  the  citv.  Motecusuma,  in  his  answer  to  this,  cer- 
tainly granted  ns  permission  to  go  where  we  pleased ; 
y^t  Bv  wiui  mppcvlitiiuftto  w^  iniiiht  ooni&it  wtn  oatrag^ 
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to  one  or  other  of  his  idola ;  he  therefore  resolyed  to  ac- 
company ns  himself,  with  some  of  his  principal  officers, 
and,  for  this  pnrpose,  left  his  palace  with  a  pompous 
retinne.  Having  arriyed  at  a  spot  abont  half  way  be- 
tween his  palace  and  a  temple,  he  stepped  out  of  his  sedan, 
as  he  would  hare  deemed  it  a  want  of  respect  towards 
his  gods  to  approach  them  any  otherwise  than  on  foot. 
He  leant  upon  the  arms  of  the  principal  officers  of  his 
court ;  others  walked  before  him,  holding  up  on  high  two 
rods,  having  the  appearance  of  sceptres,  which  was  a 
sign  that  the  monarch  was  approaching.  He  himself, 
whenever  he  was  carried  in  his  sedan,  held  a  short  staff 
in  his  hand,  one  half  of  gold,  the  other  of  wood,  very 
much  like  that  used  by  our  judges.  In  this  way  he  came 
up  to  the  temple,  which  he  ascended,  in  company  with 
many  papas.  On  reaching  the  summit,  he  immediately 
began  to  perfume  Huitzilopochtli,  and  to  perform  other 
ceremonies. 

Our  commander,  attended  by  the  greater  part  of  our 
cavalry  and  foot,  all  well  armed,  as,  indeed,  we  were  at 
all  times,  had  proceeded  to  the  Tlatelulco :  by  command 
of  Motecusuma,  a  number  of  caziques  had  come  to  meet 
us  on  our  road  there.  The  moment  we  arrived  in  this 
immense  market,  we  were  perfectly  astonished  at  the 
vast  numbers  of  people,  the  profusion  of  merchandise 
which  vras  there  exposed  for  sale,  and  at  the  good  police 
and  order  that  reigned  throughout.  The  grandees  who 
accompanied  us  drew  our  attention  to  the  smallest  cir- 
cumstance, and  gave  us  full  explanation  of  all  we  saw. 
Every  species  of  merchandise  had  a  separate  spot  for  its 
sale.  We  first  of  all  visited  those  divisions  of  the  mar- 
ket appropriated  for  the  sale  of  gold  and  silver  wares, 
of  jewels,  of  cloths  interwoven  vnth  feathers,  and  of 
other  manufactured  goods  ;  besides  slaves  of  both  sexes. 
This  slave  market  was  upon  as  great  a  scale  as  the  Por- 
tuguese market  for  negro  slaves  at  Guinea.  To  prevent 
these  from  running  away,  they  were  fastened  with  hal- 
ters about  their  necks,  though  some  were  allowed  to  walk 
at  large.  Next  to  these  came  the  dealers  in  coarser 
wares — cotton,  twisted  thread,  and  cacao.  In  short, 
every  species  of  goods  which  New  Spain  produces  were 
here  to  be  found  ;  and  every  thing  put  me  in  mind  of 
my  native  town  Medino  del  Campo  during  fair  time, 
where  every  merchandise  has  a  separate  street  assigned 
for  its  sale.  In  one  place  were  sold  the  stufEs  manu- 
factured of  nequen ;  ropes,  and  sandals  ;  in  another 
place,  the  sweet  maguey  root,  ready  cooked,  and  various 
other  things  made  from  this  plant.  In  another  division 
of  the  market  were  exposed  the  skins  of  tigers,  lions, 
jackals,  otters,  red  deer,  wild  cats,  and  of  other  beasts  of 
prey,  some  of  which  were  tanned.  In  another  place 
were  sold  beans  and  sage,  with  other  herbs  and  veget- 
ables. A  particular  market  was  assigned  for  the  mer- 
chants in  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks,  rabbits,  hares,  deer,  and 
dogs ;  also  for  fruit-sellers,  pastry-cooks,  and  tripe-sellers. 

If  I  had  to  enumerate  every  thing 

singly,  I  should  not  so  easily  get  to  the  end.  And  yet  I 
have  not  mentioned  the  paper,  which  in  this  country  is 
called  amatl ;  the  tubes  filled  with  liquid  amber  and 
tobacco  ;  the  various  sweet-scented  salves,  and  similar 
things  ;  nor  the  various  seeds  which  were  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  porticoes  of  this  market,  nor  the  medicinal 
herbs. 

In  this  market-place  there  were  also  courts  of  justice, 
to  which  three  judges  and  several  constables  were  ap- 
pointed, who  inspected  the  goods  exposed  for  sale.  I 
had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the  salt,  and  those  who 
made  the  flint  knives ;  also  the  fish,  and  a  species  of 
bread  made  of  a  kind  of  mud  or  slime  collected  from  the 
surface  of  this  lake,  and  eaten  in  that  form,  and  has  a 
similar  taste  to  our  cheese.  Further,  instruments  of 
brass,  copper,  and  tin ;  cups,  and  painted  pitchers  of 
wood  :  indeed,  I  wish  I  had  completed  the  enumeration 
of  all  this  profusion  of  merchandise.  The  variety  was  so 
great  that  it  would  occupy  more  space  than  I  can  well 
spare  to  note  them  down  in On  quit- 
ting the  market,  we  entered  the  spacious  yards  which 
surround  the  chief  temple.  These  appeared  to  encom- 
pass more  ground  than  the  market-place  at  Salamanca, 
and  were  surrounded  by  a  double  wall,  constructed  of 


stone  and  lime :  these  yards  were  paved  with  luge 
white  flag-stones,  extremely  smooth  ;  and  wbeie  ihm 
were  wanting,  a  kind  of  brown  plaster  had  been  used 
instead,  and  all  was  kept  so  rery  dean  that  there  vis 
not  the  smallest  particle  of  dust  or  straw  to  be  Men 
any  where. 

Before  we  mounted  the  stepe  of  the  great  temple,  Mo- 
tecusuma, who  was  sacrificing  on  the  top  to  his  idob, 
sent  six  papas  and  two  of  his  principal  officers  to  con- 
duct Cortes  up  the  steps.  There  were  1 U  steps  to  the 
summit ;  and,  as  they  feared  that  Cortes  woald  expe- 
rience the  same  fatigue  in  mounting  as  Motecosuma  bad, 
they  were  going  to  assist  him  by  t^dng  hold  of  his  insN 
Cortes,  however,  would  not  accept  of  their  proffered  aid. 
When  we  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  temple,  ve 
vralked  across  a  platform  where  many  large  stones  wen 
lying,  on  which  those  who  were  doomed  for  sacrifice  wen 
stretched  out.  Near  these  stood  a  large  idol,  in  ^ 
shape  of  a  dragon,  surrounded  by  varione  other  abooia- 
able  figures,  with  a  quantity  of  fresh  blood  lying  in  frest 
of  it.  Motecusuma  himself  stepped  out  of  a  chapel,  ia 
which  his  cursed  gods  were  standing,  acoompanied  bytvo 
papas,  and  received  Cortes  and  the  whole  of  us  very  eoor- 
teously.  "  Ascending  this  temple,  Malinehe,"  said  be  to 
our  commander,  ''must  certainly  have  failed  ml " 
Cortes,  however,  assured  him,  through  onr  interpreten, 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  any  thing  to  tire  us.  Upon  this 
the  monarch  took  hold  of  his  luind  and  invited  him  to  look 
down  and  view  his  vast  metropolis,  with  the  towai 
which  were  built  in  the  lake,  and  the  other  towns  wbicb 
surrounded  the  city.  Motecusuma  also  observed,  tbtt 
from  this  place  we  should  have  a  better  Tiew  of  the  great 
market. 

The  splendour  of  the  Mexican  kings  may  be  gatbered 
from  the  articles  found  in  the  vrardrobe  of  the  nnfbrtv- 
nate  Motecusuma,  which  was  afterwards  sent  to  Spaia, 
along  with  88,000  pesos  in  bars  of  gold. 

The  wardrobe  was  a  valuable  present,  and  well  worthy 
of  our  great  emperor's  acceptance,  as  it  contained  jewtli 
of  the  most  precious  kind,  pearls  of  the  sise  of  ha»l  B1t^ 
and  various  other  precious  stones,  which  I  should  not  lib 
to  enumerate  singly,  even  if  my  memory  wonld  allow  ae. 
At  the  same  time  were  sent  the  bones  of  the  giants  wbkb 
we  found  in  the  temple  of  Cojohuacan,  similar  to  tbose 
bones  which  were  previously  given  to  ns  by  the  Tlascil- 
lans,  and  which  we  had  sent  to  Spain  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. 

Three  tigers,  and  several  other  cnriofitties,  wbicb  I 
have  now  forgotten  by  name,  were  likewise  shipped  ea 
board  these  two  vessels. 

A  fundamental  tenet  of  the  new  religion  which  tbe 
Spaniards  had  substituted  for  the  ancient  pagaaisii^  of 
Mexico,  was,  the  utmost  reverence  to  the  priests,  and 
abject  prostration  to  the  insignia  of  the  Catholic  woisbip. 
Bcmal  Diaz  thus  describes  the  religions  condition  of  tbe 
Indians  before  he  left  them. 

After  we  had  abolished  idolatry  and  other  aboniia' 
tions  from  among  the  Indians,  the  Almighty  blessed  o&r 
endeavours,  and  we  baptized  the  men,  women,  and  all  tbe 
children  bom  afler  the  conquest,  whose  souls  would  otber- 
wise  have  gone  to  the  infernal  regions.  With  the  asaf- 
tance  of  God,  and  by  a  good  regulation  of  oar  no^ 
Christian  monarch,  of  glorious  memory,  Don  Caries,  bm 
of  his  excellent  son  Don  Philip,  our  most  happy  and  ia- 
vincible  king,  to  whom  may  God  grant  a  long  life  and  sa 
increase  of  territory,  several  pious  monks  of  different 
orders  arrived  in  New  Spain,  who  travelled  from  pla« 
to  place,  preached  tbe  gospel  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
baptized  new-bom  infants • 

It  was  also  a  great  blessing  for  the  Indians  tbat  the 
monks  taught  them  to  say  their  prayers  in  their  owa 
language,  and  frequently  to  repeat  them.  The  ooab 
have  altogether  so  accustomed  them  to  reverence  ewy 
thing  relating  to  religion,  that  they  never  pass  by  say 
altar  or  cross  without  falling  down  on  their  knees  uA 
repeating  a  Pater  Noster  or  an  Ave  Maria.  '^' e  ^ 
taught  the  Indians  to  make  wax  lights  for  the  holy  se^ 
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vice,  for,  prenona  to  onr  aniTaly  they  made  no  manner 
of  use  of  their  wax.  We  taught  them  to  he  so  obedient 
and  respectful  to  the  monks  and  priests,  that  whenever 
one  of  these  religious  men  approach  a  township  the 
bells  are  rung,  and  the  inhabitants  go  out  to  meet  him 
with  wax-lights  in  their  hands ;  and  they  always  giye  him 
a  hospitable  reception. 

We  have  imbibed  so  much  of  Mr.  Lockhart's  admira- 
tion for  this  work  as  to  be  unwilling  to  part  with  it  thus 
summarily.  But  our  readers  are  already  aware  of  the 
important  events  to  which  it  is  devoted  ;  and  the  style 
in  which  they  are  treated  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
extracts  which  we  have  given.  We  therefore  take  leave 
of  Bcraal  Diaz,  offering  Mr.  Lockhart  hearty  thanks  for 
this  addition  to  what  is  at  once  solid  and  highly  popular 
literature. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  we  must  copy  the  conclud- 
ing sentence  of  his  preface,— **  With  regard  to  the 
translation,  which  is  from  the  old  edition  printed  at 
Madrid  in  1632,  we  have  acted  up  to  the  author's  desire, 
and  have  neither  added  nor  taken  any  thing  away,  and 
have  attempted  to  foUow  the  original  as  closely  as 
possible.** 

Memoirt  of  tks  Houte  of  Commons,  from  the  Contention 
Parliament  of  1688-9,  to  the  patting  of  the  Reform 
BUI  in  1832.     By  W.  Charles  Townsend,  Esq.  A.M. 
Recorder  of  Macclesfield.  Vol.  II.  London  :  Colbum. 
^Ir.  Townsend*8  second  volume  comprises  biographi- 
cal sketches  of  the  great  lawyers  who  have  figured  in 
the  arena  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  in  its  corrective  capacity,  whether  in  summary 
punishments  for  breach  of  privilege,  or  in  the  more  im- 
posing but  often  less  effective  process  of  impeachment ; 
and  a  review  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  House,  in- 
cluding its  characteristics  at  various  periods  ;  the  method 
of  transacting  business,  the  character  of  the  oratory  dis- 
played in  it,  &c.    The  subject  is  ample  and  interesting : 
it  would  be  difficult  to  string  together  a  set  of  facts 
cozmected  with  the  history  of  that  body  which  has  been 
the  depositary  of  our  constitutional  rights,  which  would 
not  be  of  interest.    Mr.  Townsend  tells  his  story  well ; 
he  is,  what  the  writer  of  such  a  book  perhaps  ought  to 
be,  fonder  of  personal  anecdotes  and  characteristics, 
than  of  profound  constitutional  investigations.    He  is 
occasionally  ambitious,  seeking,  after  the  model  of  Mr. 
Macanlay,  to  draw  a  glowing  picture  of  some  great  scene 
in   history,  surrounded  by  brilliant  reflections  and  apt 
associations  ;  but  we  prefer  the  clear  simplicity  of  his 
less  aspiring  narrative.    He  is  a  strenuous  whig  partisan, 
jet  we  find  him  dealing  justice  both  laudatory  and  penal, 
independently  of  his  prepossessions.    He  does  not  spare 
Walpole,  the  great  high  priest  of  the  old  Whigs;  and  he 
holds,  what  we  have  often  felt,  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  suspect  the  source  from  which  he  surrounded  himself 
'vrith  the  glories  of  his  princely  mansion,  when  we  keep 
in  Tiew  the  quantity  of  public  money  that  passed  with- 
out check  through  his  hands,  and  his  contempt  for  all 
professions  of  political  honesty.    We  extract  the  follow- 
ing short  anecdote  on  the  mysterious  operation  of  naming 
&   member,  premising,  that  though  it  may  amuse  our 
readers,  it  cannot  appear  to  them  in  nearly  so  ludicrous 
an  aspect  as  it  did  to  ourselves  when  we  found  it  with 
all  grarity  narrated  by  Hatsell  as  one  of  his  **  precedents 
of  Parliament.** 

There  is  a  story  current  of  the  Speaker,  Arthur  On- 
slow, who,  in  his  anxiety  to  tighten  the  lax  bands  of 
discipline,;  used  to  fulminate  in  deepest  baritone  the 
threat  of  naming  the  disorderly  member,  **  Orderi  sir| 


I  will  name  you  presently,  order :  order ;  I  will  name 
you  ;**  that  he  was  one  day  asked  by  an  inquisitive 
rebel  to  his  authority,  using  the  privilege  of  a  very  youog 
member,  what  would  actually  be  the  consequence,  if  the 
Speaker  should  name  him.  The  Speaker,  after  a  grave 
pause,  replied  solemnly,  *^  The  Lord  in  heaven  only 
knows  !'*  But  this  answer  must  have  been  made  in  a 
spirit  of  pompous  waggery,  or  a  resolution  not  to  relieve 
the  mysterious  terrors  of  ignorance  ;  for  he  well  knew 
the  penalty,  that  the  member  thus  called  upon  by  name 
would  have  to  withdraw,  and,  even  should  the  most 
lenient  view  of  his  case  be  taken,  to  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Seijeant.  Thus,  on  the  1 5th  of  December, 
1692,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  obedience  to  the  order,  called 
upon  a  member  by  name,  who  was  immediately  directed 
to  withdraw,  and  afterwards  reprimanded. 

St,  Lucia :  Historical,  Statittteal,  and  Descriptive.  By 
Henry  H.  Breen,  Esq.  (Thirteen  years  a  resident  in 
the  island.)  8vo.  Pp.  440.  London :  Longman  &  Co. 
St.  Lucia  has  come  so  recently  under  the  dominion  of 
Britain,  that  much  less  is  known  about  it  than  of  any 
other  of  our  West  India  islands ;  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Breen,  even  that  little  knowledge  is  incorrect,  and  pro- 
mulgated without  due  means  of  accurate  information. 
Of  those  who  have  described  this  colony —  Coleridge  was 
but  a  few  hours  in  the  island.  F.  W.  N.  Bailey  could 
have  seen  little  of  it  with  his  own  eyes ;  and  Sturge  and 
Harvey  made  but  a  transient  visit  to  St.  Lucia.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  information  drawn  by  BIr. 
M.  Martin  and  others,  from  such  sources,  should  be  in- 
correct. Mr.  Breen  had  at  least  the  means  of  knowing 
what  he  wrote  about,  as  he  resided  for  thirteen  yean 
in  the  colony,  and  had  access  to  its  public  records. 

The  geographical  position  of  St.  Luda,  as  the  key  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  gives  it  more  importance  than  it 
derives  from  its  productiveness,  though  its  natural  re- 
sources are  considerable.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  West 
India  colonies  which  has  not  found  historians ;  and  this 
want,  which  he  deprecates,  Mr.  Breen  has  efficiently 
supplied.  He  has  given  a  systematic  history  of  the 
island,  from  the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  through  the 
various  political  changes  which  it  has  undergone.  He 
has  described  its  social  and  religious  condition,  its  edu- 
cational and  other  institutions ;  and,  while  he  expatiates 
upon  its  natural  advantages,  he  has  not  failed  to  point 
out  its  wants  and  defects.  St.  Lucia  labours  under  two 
evils, — an  unhealthy  climate ;  and  the  curse  of  a  Babel 
gibberish,  spoken  by  the  coloured  inhabitants,  which 
effectually  shuts  up  the  avenues  to  their  mental  improve- 
ment. The  overflowing  religious  seal  of  the  St.  Lucians, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  is  not,  we  fear,  altogether 
according  to  knowledge,  and  there  is  a  lamentable  want 
of  the  means  of  education  among  all  classes. 

Mr.  Breen's  history  will,  we  trust,  be  the  means  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  wants  of  this  colony.  We  must 
now  give  a  specimen  of  his  work  ;  and  we  select  a  part 
of  his  description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
islanders : — 

The  manners,  customs,  and  language  of  the  inhabitants 
partake  in  a  great  measure  of  the  diversity  and  con- 
fusion which  characterise  the  population  itself ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  amalgamating  influence  of  recent  changes, 
the  social  habitudes  of  English  and  French,  European 
and  Creole,  continue  to  display  their  various  shades  of 
dissimilarity.  A  great  obstacle  to  improvement  arises 
from  a  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  whether  strangers, 
on  their  arrival,  should  visit  the  residents,  or  receive 
that  mark  of  politeness  from  them  in  the  flnt  instance. 
The  former  mode  is  insisted  on  by  the  French,  as  being 
conformable  to  the  established  usages  of  France  ;  and 
I  the  Utter  is  adhered  to  by  the  English,  in  acoordano« 
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with  {he  acknowledged  ceremonial  of  English  society. 
This  rexed  question  was  nerer  worth  half  the  wit  and 
arguments  that  hare  been  expended  upon  it ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  observe  that  the  French  are  giring  way  to 
what  must  be  considered  the  more  rational  practiee. 
A  difference  of  language  has  contributed  not  a  little  to 
foster  this  diiference  of  usage.  It  is  but  Justice,  how- 
ever,  to  the  ladies  to  state,  that  whenever  they  can  meet, 
on  English  or  French  ground,  without  the  aid  of  an 
Interpreter,  a  mutual  disposition  is  evinced  to  waive  all 
fHvolous  points  of  etiquette. 

The  want  of  social  enjoyments,  so  generally  observable 
in  the  West  Indies,  is  sensibly  felt  in  St.  Lucia  ;  less 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  circumscribed  circle  of  its 
Bociety,  than  of  the  conflicting  elements  of  which  that 
society  is  composed.  Of  course,  the  divisions  of  colour, 
and  class,  and  language,  and  even  political  antagonism, 
have  their  share  in  widening  the  breach  ;  but  its  princi- 
pal cause  is  the  rage  for  devotional  practices,  which 
of  late  years  has  taken  possession  of  the  whole  female 
population,  both  white  and  coloured.  Thus,  In  addition 
to  the  divisions  of  caste,  we  now  have  a  division  of  lez. 
The  males  and  females  are  severed,  as  it  were,  into  two 
hostile  camps ;  and  while  the  gentlemen  assemble  in  the 
stores  to  discuss  politics  and  pickles,  the  ladies  repair 
to  their  coteries  to  dilate  on  salvation  and  scandal.  In 
a  word,  dresa  and  devotion  are  the  order  of  the  day  — 
Uie  all-engrossing  topics  of  female  sooiety  ;  and  both  are 
so  harmoniously  blended  that  the  greatest  detoU  is  often 
the  greatest  coquette.  As,  however,  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  ball,  the  opportunities  for  exhibiting 
their  love  of  dress  are  limited  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  ;  so,  on  those  occasions,  it  is  no  nnusual  sight  to 
see  hundreds  of  fashionably-attired  females  in  the  town 
of  Castries,  out  of  a  population  of  4,000  souls.  Never 
perhaps  was  religion  so  emphatically  the  handmaid  of 
commerce  :  never  were  the  interests  of  the  one  so  strenu- 
ooily  promoted  by  the  votaries  of  the  other. 

CREOLE  W0ME5r. 

The  Creole  women  are  a  race  apart ;  and,  as  fkr  as  1 
am  able  to  judge,  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  eoan* 
try  for  elegance  of  form,  gracefulness  of  carriage,  suavity 
of  temper,  and  buoyancy  of  disposition.  To  them  may 
be  truly  applied  Lord  Byron's  description  of  the  Italian 
woman : — 

Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes. 
Soft  as  her  dime,  and  tunny  as  her  tkiet. 

Dancing,  with  its  train  of  airy  and  gaysome  eve  In- 
lions,  ia  the  idol  passion  of  the  fair  Creole;  and  in 
no  place  or  position  do  her  delicate  beauty  and  ex- 
quisite loveliness  appear  to  greater  advantage  than 
amidst  the  attractions  and  superficial  excitement  of  the 
ball-room.  Even  the  dance  itself  is  not  with  her  what 
it  is  in  the  more  extended  circles  of  European  society  — 
» thing  of  attitudes  and  gestures — a  round  of  skimming 
and  shuffling.  Here  it  is  all  gravity  and  deoornm— - 
there,  nothing  but  flutter  and  frivolity.  In  France  it  is 
the  wild  creation  of  fashionable  extravagance;  between 
the  tropics,  a  chastened  and  rational  exercise,  which  is 
often  carried  to  the  utmost  extent,  without  infringing 
any  of  the  decenciea  of  life. 

Amongst  the  lower  orders  the  danoe  ezereiset  a  still 
greater  influence.  Not  satisfied  with  aping  those  above 
them  in  finery  and  dress,  the  Negroes  carry  their  love  of 
dancing  to  the  most  extravagant  pitch — much  too  ex- 
travagant, perhaps,  for  their  means. 

ROflBS  AND  MARGUERITES. 

In  order  to  gratify  their  propensity  for  dancing,  the 
Negroes  have  formed  themselves  into  two  divisions,  or 
**  societies,"  under  the  somewhat  fantastic  style  of 
'*  Roses'*  and  ^  Marguerites."  These  *^  soeieties"  exist 
by  immemorial  usage  in  the  French  colonies,  and  are 
still  to  be  found  in  more  or  less  activity  in  St.  Lacia, 
Dominica,  and  Trinidad.  The  history  of  the  Antilles  is 
involved  in  such  total  obscurity  in  all  that  concerns 
the  black  population,  that  it  would  be  impossible  at 
the  present  time  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Roses  and 
MargueriUs.    It  appears  thai  at  mm  period  thsy  wait 


invested  with  a  political  character;  and  th«r  omiqod)! 
allusions  to  English  and  French,  Repnblicani  and 
Buonapartists,  would  seem  to  confirm  tikis  imptcsioiL 
Their  connexion  irith  politics  mnst  have  ceased  at  the 
termination  of  the  struggle  between  England  ind  Fncce, 
from  which  period  their  rivalry  has  been  coniiDed  to 
dancing  and  other  diversions. 

We  regret  to  say,  that  neither  the  religions  zeal  of 
the  ladies,  nor  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  has  prodoecd 
in  St.  Lucia  that  improvement  in  morals  which,  accor- 
ding to  late  reports,  has  taken  place  in  the  other  West 
India  islands  since  the  emancipation  of  the  slates. 

Tht  Works  of  WiUiam  E.  Ckanninpy  DJ>.    Vol  TL 

Third  Edition.    Pp.  453.    Glasgow  :  James  Hedder- 

wick  k  Son. 

This  volume  conelndes  the  Qlasgovr,  or  the  best  u4 
only  oomplete  edition,  of  Channing's  works.  It  woidd be 
superflaons  at  this  time  of  day  io  expatiate  on  the  tslcna 
of  this  eloquent  writer,  or  on  their  uniform  deroticn  to 
the  highest  nses  of  humanity— to  making  indiriduli 
and  nations  wiser  and  better.  This  Tolame  eennsu  of 
reprints  of  such  short  pieces  of  Dr.  Channing  as  at- 
peared  from  time  to  time  during  the  latter  yean  of  Us 
life.  Among  the  eight  pieces  which  form  the  volomeaie, 
The  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Rei. 
Joseph  Tuckerman,  D.D.— The  Present  Age— The  Daiy 
of  the  Free  States,  Parts  I.  and  II.— The  Address  oa 
the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves  in  the  West  Indhfi 
Islands,  and  a  discourse,  entitled  The  Church,  which  U, 
we  imagine,  new  to  British  readers.  But  the  most  ia- 
terestiug  feature  of  the  volume  ia  an  introductory  essj 
or  key  to  his  whole  works,  which  was  written  by  ChiL- 
ning  shortly  before  his  death,  and  which  is  richly  es- 
bued  with  his  spirit.  From  this  essay,  we  select  oat 
passage,  illustrative  of  some  of  his  peculiar  opinii^as 
concerning  the  relations  subsisting  between  finite  naa 
and  the  infinite  Creator;  and  another,  an  eloquent  depre 
cation  of  war,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  makic; 
the  round  of  the  newspapers,  and  taken  into  childno'i 
lesson-books  : — 

From  the  direction  which  theology  has  taken,  it  bai 
been  thought  that  to  ascribe  any  thing  to  man  was  t« 
detract  so  much  from  God.  The  disposition  has  bees, 
to  establish  striking  contrasts  between  man  and  God. 
and  not  to  see  and  rejoice  in  the  likeness  between  Ukbl 
It  has  been  thoaght,  that  to  darken  the  ereatioD  was 
the  way  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  splendeer  of  tb« 
Creator.  The  human  being  has  been  subjected  to  a  sien 
criticism.  It  has  been  forgotten  that  he  is  aa  yet  an 
infant,  new  to  existence,  unconscious  of  his  powers;  as*! 
he  has  been  expected  to  see  clearly,  walk  firmly,  tod  ad 
perfectly.  Especially  in  estimating  his  traasgresiioos, 
the  chief  regard  has  been  had,  not  to  his  finite  natBR 
and  present  stage  of  development,  but  to  the  infinity  <^ 
the  being  against  whom  he  has  sinned ;  so  that  God'; 
greatness,  instead  of  being  made  a  gronnd  of  hope,  baa 
been  used  to  plaage  man  into  despair. 

BBFKECATtON  OF  WAS. 

I  will  advert  to  one  topic  more,  and  do  it  briefly,  tlot 
I  may  not  extend  these  remarks  beyond  reaeooabk 
bounds.  I  have  written  onee  and  again  on  War,  i 
haekneyed  subject^  as  it  is  called,  yet,  one  woaM  thick, 
too  terrible  ever  to  become  a  eommon^aee.  Is  this  is- 
sanity  never  to  cease  I  At  this  moment,  whilst  I  writfi 
two  of  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  nations,  harisi 
one  origin,  bound  together  above  all  others  by  notual 
dependence,  by  the  interweaving  of  interests,  are  thoa^^t 
by  some  to  be  on  the  brink  of  irar.  False  notiess  of 
national  honour,  as  false  and  unholy  as  those  of  >^ 
dnelUst,  do  most  toward  faaningtlais  fife.  Great  oatifsa 
like  tn«(  bpys^  plM«  tlMit  Imwajia  nMiaf  kMlttf' 
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in  flgbttng  well.  One  woold  think  the  time  had  gone  ! 
bj  in  which  nations  needed  to  rosh  to  anns,  to  prove  that 
they  were  not  cowards.  If  there  is  one  truth  which 
history  has  taught,  it  is  that  communities  in  all  stages 
of  society,  from  the  most  barbarous  to  the  most  cirilized, 
hare  sufficient  courage.  No  people  can  charge  upon  its 
coQscieuce,  that  it  has  not  shed  blood  enough  in  proof  of 
its  valour.  Almost  any  man,  under  the  usual  stimulants 
of  the  camp,  can  stand  fire.  The  poor  wretch,  enlisted 
from  a  dram-shop  and  turned  into  the  ranks,  soon  fights 
like  a  **  hero."  Must  France,  and  England,  and  Ame- 
rica, afUr  80  many  hard-fought  fields,  go  to  war  to  dis- 
proTe  the  charge  of  wanting  spirit  t  Is  it  not  time,  that 
the  point  of  honour  should  undergo  some  change,  that 
some  glimpses  at  least  of  the  tme  glory  of  a  nation  should 
be  caught  by  rulers  and  people  f  '*  It  is  the  honoor  of  a 
man  to  pass  orer  a  transgression,"  and  so  it  is  of  states.  To 
be  wronged  is  no  disgrace.  -To  bear  wrong  generously,  till 
every  means  of  conciliation  is  exhausted ;  to  recoil  with 
manly  dread  ftrom  the  slaughter  of  onr  fellow-creatures; 
to  put  confidence  in  the  justice  which  other  nations  will 
do  to  our  motives;  to  have  that  consciousness  of  courage 
which  will  make  us  scorn  the  reproach  of  cowardice ; 
to  feel  that  there  is  something  grander  than  the  virtue 
of  savages;  to  desire  peace  for  the  world  as  well  as 
ourselves,  and  to  shrink  fh>m  kindling  a  fiame  which 
may  involve  the  world;  these  are  the  principles  and 
feeliogs  which  do  honour  to  a  people.  Has  not  the 
time  come  when  a  nation  professing  these  may  cast 
itself  on  the  eandonr  of  mankind  f  Must  ftwsh  blood 
flow  for  ever,  to  keep  clean  the  esentcheon  of  a  nation's 
glory  t  For  one,  I  look  on  war  with  a  horror  which  no 
words  can  express.  I  have  long  wanted  patience  to 
read  of  battles.  Were  the  world  of  my  mind,  no  man 
would  fight  for  glory;  for  the  name  of  a  commander, 
who  has  no  other  claim  to  respect,  seldom  passes  my 
lips,  and  the  want  of  sympathy  drives  him  from  my 
mind.  The  thought  of  man,  God's  immortal  child, 
butchered  by  his  brother;  the  thought  of  sea  and  land 
stained  with  human  blood  by  human  hands,  of  women 
and  children  buried  under  the  ruins  of  besieged  cities, 
of  the  resources  of  empires  and  the  mighty  powers  of 
nature  all  turned  by  man's  malignity  into  engines  of 
torture  and  destruction;  this  thought  gives  to  earth  the 
semblance  of  hell.  I  shudder  as  among  demons.  I 
cannot  now,  as  I  once  did,  talk  lightly,  thoughtlessly, 
of  fighting  with  this  or  that  nation.  That  nation 
is  no  longer  an  abstraction  to  me.  It  is  no  longer 
ft  vague  mass.  It  spreads  out  before  me  into  indivi- 
duals, in  a  thousand  interesting  forms  and  rela- 
tions. It  consists  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  who  love  one  another  as  I  love  my  own  home. 
It  consists  of  affectionate  women  and  sweet  children. 
It  consists  of  Christians,  united  with  me  to  the  common 
Saviour,  and  in  whose  spirit  I  reverence  the  likeness  of 
his  divine  virtue.  It  consists  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
labourers  at  the  plough  and  in  the  workshop,  whose  toils 
I  sympathise  with,  whose  burden  I  should  rejoice  to 
lighten,  and  for  whose  elevation  I  have  pleaded.  It 
consists  of  men  of  science,  taste,  genius,  whose  writings 
have  beguiled  my  solitary  hours,  and  given  life  to  my 
intellect  and  best  affections.  Here  is  the  nation  which 
I  am  called  to  fight  with,  into  whose  fhmilies  I  must 
Kud  mourning,  whose  fiall  or  humiliation  I  most  seek 
through  blood.  I  cannot  do  it  without  a  clear  oommis- 
sion  from  God.  I  love  this  nation.  Its  men  and  women 
ftre  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I  could  not,  without  un- 
utterable pain,  thrust  a  sword  into  their  hearts.  If, 
indeed,  my  country  were  invaded  by  hostile  armies, 
threatening,  without  disguise,  its  rights,  liberties,  and 
dearest  interests,  I  should  strive  to  repel  them,  just  as  I 
fthould  repel  a  criminal,  who  should  enter  my  house  to 
slay  what  I  hold  most  dear,  and  what  is  entrusted  to 
my  care.  But  1  cannot  eonfound  with  such  a  ease  the 
common  instances  of  war. 

Tht  Log-Cabin;  or,  Uie  World  before  you.    By  the  Au- 
thor of  **  Three  Experiments  of  Living,''  **  Sketches  of 
the  Old  Painters,"  &c.    London :  John  Chapman. 
This  is  a  cheap  reprint  of  m  iovtmotWe  and  wvlMoM 


American  story,  flrom  the  pen  of  an  author  whose  tales 
are  as  entertaining  as  if  they  had  no  higher  aim  than  to 
beguile  the  passing  hour. 

Criticitm  on  Art.  By  William  Haalitt.  With  Cata- 
logues of  the  Principal  Picture-galleries  of  England. 
Second  Series.  Edited  by  his  Son.  London :  C. 
Tcmpleman. 

As  we  esteem  Hazlitt  the  first  of  the  popular  writers 
and  critics  on  Art,  as  one  in  whom  knowledge  was  ani- 
mated by  admiration  and  love,  we  are  glad  to  see  his 
fugitive  essays  appearing  in  a  form  which  renders  them 
easily  accessible  to  general  readers.  We  noticed  the 
first  volume  of  this  series  on  its  appearance.  The  pre- 
sent one  has  been  somewhat  delayed  by  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  whole  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
satisfactorily  completed.  The  essays  now  given  are 
taken  from  The  Edinburgh  Benew,  Conatahle^t  Edin- 
burgh Magazine,  The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and 
some  of  the  weekly  literary  journals.  The  volume  con- 
tains another  portion  of  the  Editor's  Catalogue  of  the 
Picture-galleries  of  England.  All  of  the  Essays  may 
not  be  of  equal  merit,  but  the  very  poorest  of  them  con- 
tain the  germs  of  deep  and  beautiful  thoughts  on  Art, 
which,  save  for  this  publication,  might  have  slept  for 
ever  in  the  forgotten  columns  of  newspapers. 

Chrittian  Comolation  ;  or,  C&e  Unity  of  the  Dtetiie  Pro- 
eedure,  a  $omr€€  of  Comfort  to  AfiMiUA  Chri^Mn$, 
By  the  Rev.  £.  Mannering,  author  of  '^  Christian 
Consistency,"  ^  Christian  Happiness,"  &e.  Feap.  oc- 
tavo. Pp.  310.  London  :  John  Snow. 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  religions  works  of  a  popular 

and  practical  character,  which  are  intended  to  edify  the 

author's  partienlar  flock,  bat  which,  we  think,  may 

benefit  a  much  wider  circle. 

Notieei  of  Wind$or  in  the  Olden  Time.  By  John 
Stoughton.  Post  octavo;  with  illustrations,  &c.  Lon- 
don :  David  Bogue. 

This,  exteriorly,  is  a  very  pretty  book.  Its  subject- 
matter  was  in  substance  delivered  before  a  literary  in- 
stitution in  Windsor,  the  members  of  which  admired  the 
discourses  so  mnch,  that  Mr.  Stoughton  was  induced  to 
lay  them  before  the  public.  The  volume  is  divided  into 
five  chapters,  the  first  of  which  gives  an  account  of 
Windsor  in  its  earliest  days;  the  other  four,  of  Windsor 
in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Its  present  history  is  not  touched  upon — 
this,  we  presume,  being  delicate,  if  not  forbidden  ground 
to  the  denizens  of  Windsor.  The  work  is  creditable  to 
the  author's  painstaking  and  research. 

Thaughte  on  Habit  and  JMtcipline.    Fcap.  oetaro.    Pp. 

310.    London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  this 
book.  It  is  well  written ;  and  its  anonymous  author  is 
not  only  a  man  of  a  sober  and  pious,  but  of  a  cultivated 
mind;  alive  to  the  graces  and  amenities,  as  well  as  to 
the  duties  of  life.  The  work  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  young,  to  whom  the  early  formation  of  good  habit 
is  of  infinite  importance.  It  is  divided  into  three  great 
heads  :~1.  On  the  Nature  of  Habit  and  Discipline;  2. 
On  Bad  Habit;  and,  8,  On  Good  Habit;  of  which  last 
the  author  says,  ^  Good  Habit  is  considered  in  its  appli- 
cation, /rsC,  to  the  movements  and  uses  of  the  body; 
eecondly,  to  art— that  useful  result  of  the  joint  exercise 
of  body  and  mind;  thirdly,  to  intellectaal  capacities  and 
fOiMltfi  fmfthlff  to  mvnU}  wi,  fifthly,  to  religion.** 
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Oiinete  and  Engluk  Vocabulary,  By  Robert  Thorn, 
Esq.  British  Consal  at  Ningpo.  Printed  at  Canton. 
The  readers  of  TaW9  Magatitu  may  remember  Mr. 
Thorn's  translation  of  iEsop's  Fables  into  the  Chinese, 
and  of  a  Chinese  noTel  into  English,  which  performances 
were  intended  to  facilitate  the  acqaisition  of  the  Chinese 
language.  Mr.  Thorn,  since  that  period,  with  the 
yoanger  Morrison,  acted  as  interpreter  to  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  during  his  negotiations  with  the  Chinese 
plenipotentiaries.  He  has  recently  prodneed  the  work 
mentioned  above,  which  we  are  assured,  on  competent 
authority,  is  one  of  great  yalne.  The  difficulties  encoun- 
tered we  can  in  part  apprehend,  though  we  are  not  suf- 
ficiently skilled  in  Chinese  adequately  to  explain  them. 
But  the  excellence  of  the  object  of  the  work  is  apparent 
to  CTery  one.  It  is  to  enable  the  people  of  China  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  science  and  literature  of  Europe 
through  the  medium  of  the  English  language,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate commercial  and  social  intercourse  between  oor 
countrymen  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  celestial  empire, 
in  those  ports  lately  opened  to  British  enterprise. 
Guide  to  the  Geology  of  SeoUand ;  containing  an  Ae- 
count  of  the  Character,  Distribution,  and  more  Inte- 
resting Appearances  of  its  Bocks  and  Minerals.  Fcp. 
octavo.  Pp.  280.  With  a  Geological  Map  and 
Plates.  By  James  Nicol.  Edinburgh  :  Oliver  &  Boyd. 
Several  excellent  works  have  been  published  on  the 
Geology  of  Scotland,  but  none  giving  a  view  at  once  sys- 
tematic, comprehensive,  and  concise,  which  is  so  desir^ 
able  to  students  of  the  science.  This  acknowledged 
want  Mr.  Nicol  aspires  to  supply ;  and  possessing  him- 
self extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  science, 
and  of  the  Geological  constitution  of  Scotland,  he  has 
spared  no  pains  in  communicating  the  results  fhlly  and 
clearly. 

Historical  Essay  on  the  Rise  and  Early  Progress  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Life-Contingencies  in  England,  By  Edwin 
James  Farren.    London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
Hamilton's  Unitersal  Tune-Book ;  A  ColUetion  of  Me- 
lodies of  cUl  NcUions,  adapted  for  the  Violin,  Flute, 
Clarionet,  ^e.     Edited  by  James  Mansoo.    Vol.  I. 
Glasgow :  W.  Hamilton,  John  M'Leod,  &c. 
Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry ;  consisting  of  Old 
Heroic  Ballads,  Songs,  and  other  Pieces  of  our  Earlier 
Poets,  S[c.    Vol.  III.    London  :  Moxon. 
The  Scientific  Phenomena  of  Domestic  Life,  as  they  are 
presented  in  the  House,  or  in  a  Walk  in  the  Fields, 
Familiarly  explained.   By  Charles  Foote  Gower,  Esq. 
London :  James  Ridgway. 
Lines  of  the  English  SaintsSt.  Wulstan  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, and  St,  William  archbishop  of  York.    London : 
James  Toovey. 

SERIALS. 

Murray's  Colonial  LiBiLuiT.  Ifo.XLMarySchtteid- 
ter,  the  Amber  Witch.  Edited  by  W.  Melnhold,  Doctor 
of  Theology,  &c.  Translated  ftrom  the  German  by  Lady 
Duff  Gordon.  Vo.Xll.  Southey's  Lives  of  Olieer  Crom- 
well and  John  Bunyan.—'Thia  Number  is  of  great  value 
from  the  Life  of  Bunyan,  which,  from  the  pen  of  Southey, 
forms  a  very  interesting  piece  of  English  biography. 

Old  England.  A  Pictorial  Museum  of  Regal,  Ec- 
clesiastical, Baronial,  Municipal,  and  Popular  Antiqui- 
ties. Edited  by  Charles  Knight.  Parts  VIII.  and  IX. 
— The  engraving  of  these  Parts  is  of  undiminished 
beanty.    The  last  of  them  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
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tural  designs  this  style  of  engraving  is  peeuliariy  idapted. 
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The  Formation  of  Words  of  the  German  Laxcc i^c 
practically  developed  and  arranged,  according  to  tk 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  MONSTER  TRIAL— TAHITI  AND  MOROCCO. 


Now  that  we  are  a  little  recovered  firom  the  thrill  of 
the  startling  intelligence  that  0*Connell  is  free,  it 
may  be  well  to  take  a  cool  and  leisurely  view  of  the 
results  and  tendencies  of  a  fact,  which,  whether  we  look 
at  its  immediate  or  its  prospective  consequences,  may 
be  safely  pronounced  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  time. 

In  its  most  simple  and  obvious  aspect,  the  judgment 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  4th  September,  affords 
matter  for  hearty  congratulation.  It  is  a  just  judgment 
—the  reversal  of  a  palpable  and  shameftil  injustice,  or 
rather  series  of  injustices.  Looking  away  firom  the 
technicalities  on  which  the  case  of  the  appellants  was 
in  part  based,  and  by  which  it  was  in  great  measure 
decided,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the 
decision  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  plain,  oommon- 
lense  right  of  the  case.  Mr.  0*Connell  may  have  said 
and  done  many  foolish  and  some  wrong  things  in  the 
Repeal  Agitation  of  1843.  He  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
gailty  of  sedition,  over  and  over  again,  like  every  other 
man  who  talks  and  writes  politics  in  these  days.  But 
he  is  clearly  not  guilty  of  eonspiraey,  in  any  intelligible 
sense  of  "  conspiracy :"  it  has  been  the  aim  and  business 
of  his  political  life  to  suppress  and  prevent  conspiracy. 
He  is  not  guilty  of  writing  the  Trinity-College  student's 
song,  the  ^  Memory  of  the  Dead  ;"  nor  of  speaking  Mr. 
Barrett's  speeches  ;  nor  of  printing  and  publishing  Mr. 
Daffy's  Nation  newspaper.  That  he  had  not  a  fair 
trial,  no  plain  man  needed  to  be  told,  though  it  is  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  hear  the  highest  legal  tribunal  in 
the  empire  say  so.  He  had  not  a  jury  of  his  peers  :  he, 
an  ^  alien '*  by  race  and  creed,  was  denied  the  alien's 
privilege  of  a  jury  de  medietate.  He  had  not  a  judge 
**  counsel  for  the  prisoner,"  but  a  judge  "  on  the  other 
side."  Unjustly  accused  of  other  people's  offences; 
unjustly  tried  by  a  packed  jury  and  a  partisan  judge  ; 
ni^'astly  sentenced  to  find  security  for  seven  years' 
abstinence  from  a  sort  of  crime  which  he  has  spent  forty 
years — not  without  effect  —  in  weeding  out  firom  the 
soil  of  Ireland ;  and  most  iniquitously  punished  while 
his  guilt  was  still  an  open  question  before  the  Courts, — 
Mr.  O'Connell  may,  with  more  truth  than  ever,  call 
himself  the  best-abused,  or  worst-used,  man  living. 
The  whole  of  this  miserable  business,  from  its  first  stage 
to  its  last  but  one — from  the  '^accident"  to  the  jury 
list,  to  the  decision  of  three-fourths  of  the  English 
judges,  to  keep  a  political  enemy  in  prison,  on  the 
strength  of  a  legal  fiction  that  was  known  to  be  an 
actual  falsehood — has  been  a  tissue  of  injustices,  great 
and  small,  such  as  one  could  only  match  by  going  back 
to  the  century  before  last. 

Of  these  iigustices,  taken  singly,  the  public  have 
already  heard  enough,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  Monster 
Trial  went  on.  But,  as  we  do  not  remember  ever 
having  seen  them  exhibited  collectively  in  one  view,  the 
following  catalogue  may  be  useful  as  a  sort  of  memor- 
andum and  brief  chronicle  of  the  case : — 

Sundry  specimens  of  sharp  practice  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Attorney-General  T.  B.  C.  Smith,  in  the  preliminary 
proceedings ;  e,  g.  the  attempt  to  cheat  the  traversers 
out  of  one  of  the  four  days  allowed  them  by  Uw  to  pre* 


pare  their  pleas,  and  to  deprive  one  of  them,  (Mr. 
Tyrrell,)  by  a  base  pettifogging  quibble,  of  the  help  of 
counsel  to  argue  a  point  of  law. 

The  refusal  of  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Court  to 
furnish  the  traversers  with  a  copy  of  the  caption,  and  of 
the  government  list  of  witnesses  ;  both  of  which  would 
have  been  given  in  England  as  a  matter  of  course. ) 

The  ''accident"  with  the  jury  list  — making  trial 
by  jury,  says  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  England,  **  a 

MOCKERY,  A  DELUSION,  and  A  SNA&B." 

The  exclusion  of  Catholic  jurymen,  on  the  pretence 
(an  after-thought,  by  the  way,  and  a  falsehood  besides) 
that  they  were  of  the  same  politics  with  the  traversers. 

The  ''endless,  nnintelligible,  unwieldy,  voluminous 
indictment,"  constructed  in  open  contempt  of  the  limita- 
tion of  the  human  understanding,  and  the  brevity  of 
human  life. 

The  enormous  extension  of  the  enormous  doctrine  of 
constructive  and  inferential  complicity — making  orators 
answerable  for  articles  they  had  never  read,  and  editors 
for  speeches  they  had  never  heard. 

Sundry  stretchings  of  the  law  of  evidence  ;  e.  g,  ad- 
mitting newspapers  in  proof  against  other  parties  than 
their  own  proprietors  and  editors. 

Sundry  tamperings  with  the  oonscienee  of  the  jury ; 
e,  g.  the  Solicitor-Greneral's  hint  :that  a  coercion  act 
might  ensue  on  their  refusal  to  convict. 

The  judicial  charge  against "  the  other  side." 

The  insulting  appendage  to  the  sentence  on  Mr. 
O'Connell,  requiring  him  to  find  bail  to  keep  the  peace 
— which  he  had  kept,  when  no  other  man  in  the  empire 
could  have  kept  it. 

The  imprisonment  pending  the  appeal  —  as  it  now 
turns  out,  the  illegal  and  wrongful  imprisonment. 

The  decision  of  six  English  judges  out  of  eight,  that 
the  Irish  judges  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  cogni- 
zant of  the  invalidity  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  counts — 
which  counts  they  had  unanimously  ruled  to  be  "  unex- 
ceptionable." 

It  will  be  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  historian,  and 
of  pride  to  the  constitutional  lawyer  of  fiiture  genera- 
tions, as  it  is  now  of  exultation  to  the  heart  of  every 
honest  man,  that  on  the  whole  of  this  gigantic  and  cun- 
ningly complicated  iniquity,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
British  Judicature  has  stamped  at  last  its  damning 

NoN-CONTENT. 

As  a  mere  legal  decision — even  apart  from  its  bear- 
ings on  that  tremendous  political  struggle  in  which  it 
marks  a  conspicuous  epoch,  and  whose  future  history  it 
must  powerfiilly  infioence — the  judgment  of  the  4th 
September  is  of  immense  value  and  importance.  It  has 
put  an  extremely  good  precedent  in  our  law  books,  in 
place  of  an  execrably  bad  one.  It  has  turned  an  iniqui- 
tous attack  on  the  most  precious  of  popular  franchises 
into  a  good  case  in  point  for  the  popular  cause.  The 
case  of  the  Queen  i^.  O'Connell  and  Otrebs  will  hence- 
forth, for  generations  to  come,  be  a  precedent,  not  against, 
but  in  favour  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  liberties — that 
whieh  is  the  essence  and  guarantee  of  them  all— liberty 
of  pablio  meeting  and  discnssioD.    The  vieions  and  dan* 
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geroas  principles  which  this  case  had  introduced  into 
our  con^titational  law  are,  once  for  all,  swept  clean  ont 
of  it.  It  is  decided,  at  the  head-quarters  of  British  juris- 
prudence,  that  trial  by  jury  shall  not — whether  by 
accident  or  fraud — be  made  a  '^  mockery,  a  delusion, 
and  a  snare."  It  is  ruled,  by  our  Court  of  Appeal  in  the 
last  resort,  that  (in  the  words  of  our  clear-headed  and 
sound-hearted  Lord  Chief-Justice)  *<  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  grievance  and  oppression  than  these  endless, 
unintelligible,  unwieldy,  Toluminous  indictments,"  which 
spread  their  nets  over  half  a  year  of  a  man's  life,  sweep- 
ing into  the  meshes  of  one  monster-prooess  every  thing 
that  he  and  his  fHends  hare  said  and  done,  or  caused 
and  suffered  to  be  said  and  done,  for  months  together — 
which,  in  their  bulk  and  complexity,  transcend  the 
powers  of  any  average  human  memory  to  retain,  and  of 
any  ordinary  human  intellect  to  comprehend.  The  doc- 
trines of  constructive  oonspiracy,  inferential  eomplioity, 
and  cumulative  guilt  made  up  by  aggregation  of  deeds 
and  words  individually  innocent,  are,  by  this  decision, 
cleared  out  of  our  jurisprudence.  The  iniquitous  ab- 
surdities, that  many  legal  acts  make,  by  juxtaposition  in 
an  indictment,  one  illegal  act — and  that  A  is  to  be 
punished,  because  something  that  B  has  done  indicates 
community  of  purpose  with  C,  who  is  a  particular  fViend 
of  D,  who  happens  to  be  exactly  of  A*s  way  of  think- 
ing in  politics — these  monster  principles  Lords  Denman, 
Cottenham,  and  Campbell  have,  it  may  be  hoped  for  ever, 
banished  from  British  law.  ••  We  have  Action  enough, 
uncertainty  enough,  elasticity  enough,  already  in  our 
criminal  *  code,'  (as  it  is  pleasantly  oalled,)  and  this  new 
importation  from  the  Dublin  Queen's  Bench  we  abso- 
lutely decline  and  ignore" — such  is  the  practical  mean- 
ing and  effect  of  the  recent  decision  of  our  British  Court 
of  Cassation. 

And  so  the  monster  bubble  has  burst  at  last  1  Here  we 
are,  after  some  ten  months  of  the  hardest  work  that  ever 
government  and  government  lawyers  took  in  hand — as 
we  were ;  rather,  not  as  we  were,  but  very  considerably, 
almost  incalculably,  worse  than  we  were.  It  was  thought 
fit,  last  year,  by  a  strong  Conservative  Government,  that 
'*  the  law  should  be  vindicated  ;"  and  vindicated  it  is  at 
last,  (thank  God  I  we  have  a  house  of  Lords,)  on  the 
backs  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  judges,  and  law  officers  of 
the  Crown.  It  was  determined,  by  a  ''business"  Go- 
vernment, that  something  mu$t  be  done — and,  behold  the 
''something" — the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland 
covered  with  contempt,  ("red-hot  oonfUsion,"  as  the 
PoH  neatly  calls  it,)  the  whole  of  the  English  jndges 
being  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  Irish  judges  are 
wrong  on  certain  questions  of  constitutional  law,  of  first- 
class  importance ;  the  Irish  people  more  exasperated 
than  ever,  more  bent  on  repeal  than  ever :  O'Connell 
crowned  with  the  double  honours — it  might  have  seemed 
^  priori  the  incompatible  honours — of  martyrdom  and  of 
victory;  and  the  "great  difficulty"  grown  to  sncb  a 
greatness,  that  they  dare  not  name  its  name  in  their 
Queen's  Speech.  Never,  surely,  was  a  Government  so 
humbled  and  disgraced.  They  have  done  the  thing  at 
last  which  they  were  eternally  twitting  wiser  and  warier 
men  yrith  covrardice  for  not  doing — measured  their 
strength  with  the  Agitator ;  and  they  have  got  a  most 
tremendous  fall.  They  have  been  exulting,  for  many  a 
month  past,  with  rude,  unmannerly  insolence,  over  "  con- 
victed conspirators ;"  and  it  turns  out  that  th^y  are  the 
convicts  ;  false  imprisonment  the  crime.  They  have 
taken  all  sorts  of  knavish  advantages ;  and  they  have 
taken  nothing  by  them  bat  defeat  and  scorn.  They  have 
waded  neck-deep  in  mire,  and  only  got  themselves  dirty. 
They  have  played  with  packed  cards  and  loaded  dice,  and 
lost  the  game.  Baffled  chicane, bungling  and  detected  dis- 
honesty— this,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Irish  policy,  from  the  14th  of  October  1843,  to  the  4th 
of  September  1 844. 

Nothing  can  be  more  signal  and  disastrous  than  the 
Tory  failure,  thus  far,  in  the  treatment  of  their  chief  dif- 
ficulty. As  if,  by  some  irresistible  fatality — Irish  Ca- 
tholics call  it  miracle  and  special  providence,  we  British 
Protestants  may  look  higher  still,  to  those  moral  laws 
whioh  express  the  universal  providenee — eyery  thing 


which  these  men  hare  done,  and  every  thing  whicb  tbey 
have  omitted  to  do,  has  only  helped  forward  the  tgiti- 
tion  for  Irish  nationality.  When  Repeal  was  joongaod 
weak,  they  did  nothing,  but  looked  on  and  let  it  grow, 
administering  only  a  few  gentle  and  wholesome  stimt- 
lant8,in  the  shape  of  magisterial  supersedeases.  Wbei 
the  monster  meetings  had  about  done  their  work,  &lm«t 
overdone  it,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Agitator  himself  wu 
frightened  at  the  power  he  had  evoked,  and  poaled 
what  to  do  with  it ;  when  the  movement  needd  % 
check,  to  temper  its  hot  enthusiasm  with  cobrietv,  p». 
tience,  prudence,  and  working  practicality,  the  chKk 
was  given,  in  the  Clontarf  proclamation.  A  brief  1«U 
followed,  until  the  Government  deeided,  in  its  wi«d4a, 
to  move  the  agitation  into  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  hvt 
the  Repeal  Speeches  spoken  there,  by  authority :  with 
what  excellent  effect,  is  fresh  in  all  men's  memorr. 
Then  came  the  verdict,  the  nnsnccessfol  New-Trit) 
motion,  and  the  sentence.  This  undoubtedly  was,  fcr 
the  moment,  a  blow  to  O'Connell's  inflsence,  as  it 
abated  somewhat  that  prestige  of  legal  infallibilitr  to 
essential  to  the  success  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  politicil 
warfare.  Yet  the  scurvy  way  in  which  the  prosecatioa 
had  been  conducted,  saved  his  professional  repatatios 
from  all  serious  injury ;  even  an  infallible  lawyer  oa- 
not  be  lawyer  enough  to  get  law  and  justice  fron  a 
packed  jury  and  a  partisan  judge ;  there  wu  alwijj 
the  Writ  of  Error  in  the  background ;  and  even  froa 
the  first,  O'Connell  gained  far  more  by  martyrdom  thsa 
he  lost  by  defeat.  Repeal  went  on  now  bravely.  With 
its  leader  in  gaol,  it  grew  less  talkative  snd  nan 
earnest,  less  boastful  and  more  bnsiness-like.  The  Pro- 
testantism of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  took  off  from  it  tbe 
appearance  of  being,  in  any  special  sense,  a  Popish  tad 
priestly  movement, — made  it  less  Catholic  and  more  ns- 
tional.  O'ConneH's  imprisonment,  in  truth,  did  mm 
for  the  agitation  than  six  months  of  his  best  speecbM 
could  have  done ;  cured  it  of  its  most  dangerous  faaltf, 
brought  out  its  latent  strength,  developed  the  talents  of 
men  whom  his  presence  had  kept  in  the  shade,  mi 
tested  and  confirmed  the  obedience  of  the  people,  h 
particular,  it  contributed  this  great  fact  to  the  faase  of 
Irish  nationality,  that  agitation  can  go  on  withoat  thi 
agitator,  that  O'Connell  is  not  absolutely  necessary  tA 
Repeal,  that  the  successful  working  of  the  O'CoBsell 
policy  is  not  contingent  on  the  length  of  one  nu's 
lifetime.  A  second  campaign  of  monster -meetings 
would  not  have  done  so  much  to  give  Repeal  solidity, 
persistency,  and  real  formidableness,  as  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  and  his  eoa^jntors  did  during  the  three  noathi 
of  the  captivity.  And  now,  with  the  prestige  of  bii 
legal  infallibility  more  than  recovered ;  with  the  jnil^- 
ment  of  the  highest  court  of  the  empire  that  he  bis 
been  right  all  through,  and  the  whole  of  the  Dablii 
Queen's  Benoh  wrong  ;  his  policy  Tindieated  by  a  ^a* 
did  legal  and  political  success;  his  name  and  person 
consecrated  by  martyrdom, — ^he  comes  back  to  his  wcrfc 
a  greater  man  than  ever,  to  wield  and  guide  a  po^«r 
which  his  brief  absence  has  amazingly  increased.  We 
have  much  faith  in  the  Union,~that  is,  in  a  uniea  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  bat,  if  the  futon  \f  to 
be  at  all  like  the  past,  we  cannot  understand  bow  asy 
union  is  to  stand  a  much  longer  continuance  of  the  Feel 
policy.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  in  the  nature  of  (hinp^ 
that  the  great  man  should  go  on  beating  the  small  bab 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

And  now,  trhat  next  ?  We  have  wasted,  and  worse 
than  wasted,  one  year  in  an  experiment  which  has 
turned  out  an  enormous  and  shameful  failure :  what  ii 
the  next  move  to  be  !  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  again  when 
he  was  twelve  months  ago,  with  his  policy  yet  to  cboow; 
though  with  a  diminished  scope  for  choice,  a  narrower 
range  of  alternatives  to  choose  ftom,  his  eharseter  ftl^ 
fully  damaged,  and  hit  great  diffionUy  swoUea  up  to  u 
immeasurable  size  and  height  The  do-nothing  policy 
has  been  tried,  found  wanting,  and  formally  abandoned; 
and  cannot  very  well  be  now  resumed.  Coercion  by 
form  of  law  has  been  tried  too,  and  found  wantin|f,  aw 
will  quite  certainly  not  be  tried  again.  The  **  aceideDl 
with  the  jury  list  was  one  of  thoM  cnrioni  frlieitiei 
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which  no  man  can  reckon  on  twice ;  Uie  challenge  of 
Catholic  jarymen  is  not  a  thing  that  will  bear  repetition ; 
and  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  neither  Chief  Justice 
Pennefather,  nor  any  other  Chief  Justice,  will  again 
borrow  the  Attorney  Generars  brief  to  help  out  his  own 
notes,  or  charge  too  strongly  against  *'  the  other  side." 
There  only  remain  (the  alternatiTe  of  resignation  apart) 
conciliation  and  ^'  new  powers."    But  conciliation  from 
a  Tory  ministry,  —  any  such  conciliation  as  Ireland 
would  not  repudiate  with  scorn, — ^any  such  conciliation 
as  would  not  be  a  stimulus  to  new  and  bolder  agitation, 
—is  not  to  be  thought  of.    They  cannot  conciliate  ;  at 
least,  it  is  so  certain  that  they  will  not,  that  it  is  not 
worth  speculating  about  the  ^'  can."    Three  months*  im- 
prisonment of  O'Connell  stand  between  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  conciliation  of  Ireland.     He  may  lower  the 
qualification,  and  extend  the  franchise,  and  give  a  score 
of  new  members  to  Ireland ;  he  may  enact  fixity  of 
tenure  ;  he  may  restore  the  superseded  magistrates,  and 
sweep  the  bench  clear  of  the  O'Drisoolls  and  Thomas 
O'Briens ;  he  may  treble  the  education  grant,  and  endow 
the  priests ;  be  may  even  pass  an  Appropriation  Act ; — 
but  he  will  not  draw  off  a  man  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Loyal  National  Repeal  Association,  nor  intercept  a  groat 
on  its  road  to  the  Repeal  exchequer.  We  doubt  whether 
even  a  sweeping  change  of  men  and  measures  in  every 
department  of  the  State, — certainly  not  a  mere  Whig, 
or  Whig-Radical  restoration, — would  now  satisfy  the 
wants  of  which  Repeal  is  the  short  epitomised  expres- 
sion.   It  is  not  mere  "  good  government,"  according  to 
English  Liberal  notions  of  good  government,  that  Ire- 
land has  now  set  her  heart  on,  but  self-government, — 
nationality  ;  and  any  kind  or  degree  of  reform  which 
shall  not  in  some  way  satisfy  this  want,  will  only  feed 
the  old  agitation  with    new    resources.      Whig  good 
government  was  an  excellent  thing  once  ;  but  it  would, 
at  this  time  of  day,  do  about  as  much  to  conciliate  Ire- 
land as  the  enfranchisement  of  Birmingham  and  Man- 
ehester  would  have  done,  in  1832,  towards  quieting 
Kngland  and  Scotland.    There  is  nothing  left  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  try,  but  "  new  powers."    That  he  has 
not  very  long  since    '^  deprecated "   asking  for  new 
powers,  that "  there  is  nothing  which  he  deprecates  more 
than  these  applications  to  parliament  for  new  powers,"  * 
is,  we  fear,  little  to  the  purpose.    Sir  Robert  Peel,  un- 
fortunately, is  famous  for  deprecating  things  first,  and 
doing  them  afterwards.      To  ^  new  powers,"  then,  we 
suppose  it  must  come.    After  all  his  eloquent  and  em- 
phatic deprecation  ;  after  again  and  again  boasting  that 
he  has  conquered  Repeal  by  ordinary  process  of  law  ; 
after  taking  large  credit  to  himself  for  doing  without  the 
dangerous  help  of  a  Coercion  Act ;  with  his  character 
for  statesmanship  fatally  damaged  by  blunders  that 
politicians  count  worse  than  crimes ;  with  the  great 
break-down  of  the  4th  September,  and  the  foul  play  by 
which  it  was  so  richly  earned,  fteah  in  the    public 
memory  ;  with   Ireland    in  a   state   of  exasperation 
and  self  relying  enthusiasm  that  will  render  any  fresh 
experiment  on  her  patience,  in  the  last  degree  hazard- 
ous, and  yet    in    a  state  of  unbroken  external  tran- 
quillity, that  will  leave  coercion  without  a  plea  or  pre- 
text ;  with  O'Connell  in  the  House  to  contest  every 
inch  of  ground  with  him,  supported  by  such  a  mass 
and  weight  of  public  opinion  as  never  supported  him 
before ;  under  6uch  auspices,  (with  Oregon  and  Morocco 
questions,  it  may  be,  pressing  for  prompt  adjustment,) 
will  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  to  call  on  the  legislature  to 
help  him  through  his  difficulty,  with  new  powers,  in 
place  of  those  which  he  has  so  egregiously  misused. 
We  have  no  taste  at  present  for  speculating  on  what  is 
to  come  after  a  Coercion  Act.    Should  the  contingency 
which  we  anticipate  arise,  it  will  be  high  time  for  the 
people  of  England  and  Scotland  to  determine  that  Sir 
Robert  PeeFe  difficulty  shall  not,  by  any  act  or  default 
9f  theirs,  become  their  difficulty. 

The  gratifying  intelligence,  conveyed  in  the  Royal 

*  See  his  Speech  of  last  Session,  (February  23,)  on  Lord 
Tohn  Russeirs  motion. 


Speeoh,  which  closed  the  session,  that  ^  by  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  moderation  which  has  animated  the  two 
governments"  of  France  and  England,  the  *'  danger"  of 
an  interruption  of  '^  good  understanding  and  friendly 
relations"  between  the  countries  is  '*  happily  averted," 
will,  we  trust,  soon  receive  some  more  satisfactory  con- 
firmation than  the  official  belief  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  Aberdeen.  *'  Spirit  of  justice  and  moderation 
which  has  animated  the  two  governments,"  sounds  ex- 
cellently well;  but  the  plain  truth  we  apprehend  to  be, 
that  it  is  the  spirit  of  injustice,  reacting  in  political 
embarrassment  and  weakness,  which  has  for  the  present' 
averted  the  worst  possible  calamity  that  could  befall 
Europe  and  mankind.  England  loves  peace,  because 
Ireland  must  be  kept  well  garrisoned  ;  and  war,  other- 
wise than  with  the  poor  Morocco  Emperor  and  Queen 
Pomare,  would  be  highly  inconvenient  to  France,  while 
Algiers  is  but  half  conquered.  At  all  events,  the  justice 
and  moderation  are  not  so  eminent  on  either  side,  but 
that  it  behoves  every  right-minded  man  to  protest, 
according  to  his  ability  and  opportunity,  with  all  his 
heart  and  soul,  and  mind  and  might,  against  the  insane 
and  wicked  notion  of  England  going  to  war  with  France, 
on  any  such  questions  as  those  of  Tahiti  and  Morocco, 
Whether  the  tri-color  or  the  union-jack  shall  wave 
over  the  hut  of  Queen  Pomare ;  nay,  whether  Queen 
Pomare  and  her  subjects  shall  be  Papists  or  Protes- 
tants ;  whether  Tangiers  and  Mogador  shall  obey  the 
Koran  or  the  Code  Napoleon,-— these  are,  no  doubt,  very 
important  questions  in  their  way,  worthy  of  all  manner 
of  diplomatic  protocoUing;  but  we  submit  that  they  are 
not  worth  new  burdens  on  industry,  and  new  restraints 
on  liberty ;  they  are  not  worth  a  lapse  from  civilisatioa 
into  barbarism;  they  are  not  worth  tens  of  thousands  of 
human  lires,  and  tens,  or  hundreds,  of  millions  of  trea- 
sure; they  are  not  worth  making  myriads  of  widows  and 
orphans ;  they  are  not  worth  one  half-hour  of  human 
butchery;  they  are  not  worth  the  agony,  the  thirst,  the 
stench  of  one  single  military  hospital. 

It  wonld  seem  that  thirty  years  of  peace  have  made 
us  forget  what  war  really  is— have  left  us  only  a  faint, 
traditionary  notion,  of  the  horrors  of  war—else  never 
would  the  peace  of  Europe  be  imperilled,  for  an  instant, 
by  any  such  trumpery  squabbles.  The  tone  which 
some  influential  leaders  of  public  opinion  have  recently 
taken  on  this  subject,  has  perfectly  amazed  us.  With 
grief  and  astonishment  have  we  heard  the  language 
which  men,  professing  the  doctrines  of  the  religion  of 
peace — not  disciples,  merely,  but  actual  teachers  of 
that  religion;  men  claiming  (and  deserving)  no  small 
credit  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  promulgate  it  to 
savage  and  heathen  nations,  have  lately  addressed,  amid 
^  cheers  and  laughter,"  to  audiences,  not  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  but  of  the  sober,  industrious,  and  religious 
middle  class,  that  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  as  pre-eminently  the  pacific  class  of  the  commu- 
nity— the  great  peace-party  of  the  country.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  held  in  Exeter 
Hall, on  the  14th  of  August," for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing their  sympathy  with  the  missionaries  and  mission- 
churches  in  Tahiti,"  which  meeting  was  numerously 
attended  by  ladies  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and 
**  opened  with  prayer" — a  Christian  divine  (Dr.  Hamil- 
ton of  Leeds)  obtained  the  plaudits  of  a  Christian  audi- 
tory, by  the  following  bellicose  rhapsody  :— ^  Had  this 
country  taken  a  proper,  a  manly,  and  independent  tone  I 
(No,  no.)  Seventy-four  years  ago  we  were  generally 
agitated  on  the  case  of  the  Falkland  Islands;  fifty-four 
years  ago  on  the  Nootka  Sound  question;  fifty-three 
years  ago  upon  the  doubtful  right  to  possess  a  city  of 
Catherine,  or  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  Then  a  healthy 
tone  existed  among  our  statesmen,  and  they  knew  how 
to  speak  out.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  was  the  true  policy 
of  peaoe.  (Cheers.)  He  was  not  an  advocate  for  war^ 
he  hated  it ;  but  tyranny  and  oppression,  falsehood  and 
injustice,  he  hated  much  more.  (Cheers.)  France  had 
at  this  very  day  no  less  than  five  vessels  at  Tahiti,  while 
this  country,  the  queen  of  the  seas,  had — what  t  a  ketch. 
(Loud  laughter.)  What  was  that  t  They  might  think 
it  some  re&tion  of  the  worthy  John  of  that  name.  (Re- 
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newed  laughter.)  He  could  not  minutely  describe  a  ketch, 
but  it  had  one  mainmast  and  mizen— glorious  pole,  from 
which  to  suspend — 

The  iUg  that  braved  a  thoosand  yean 
The  battle  and  the  breeze. 

(Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Ch€^n  and  lawfhter !  "As  the  crackling  of  thorns 
under  a  pot,  so  is  the  laughter  of  the  fool.**  So  the  Rer. 
Dr.  Hamilton  hates  oppression — i.  e.  tuhmitting  to  op- 
prettion — much  more  than  he  hates  war  I  We  are  very 
glad  that  the  Irish  Papists  are  not  of  his  way  of  think- 
ing. This  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  hates  being 
smitten  on  the  cheek  much  more  than  he  hates  smiting 
again.  He  "  hates  oppression  much  more  than  he  hates 
war.*'  He  would  rather,  of  the  two,  see  the  world  in  a 
blaze,  than  see  Protestant  missionaries  hustled  by  Popish 
missionaries  out  of  an  island  at  the  antipodes.  Mnnler, 
robbery,  rape,  arson  by  wholesale  ;  suspension,  by 
orders  in  council,  of  the  Decalogue  and  the  sermon  on 
the  mount — this  follower  of  Christ  hates  much  less  than 
he  hates  seeing  his  Christian  brethren  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  suffer  persecution  for  conscience* 
sake.  And  the  good  man  thinks  this  **  manly  and  inde- 
pendent," "proper,**  and  "healthy;**  and,  which  is  a 
more  serious  consideration,  his  cheering  and  laughing 
auditors  seem  to  think  so  too.  We  haye  always  been 
accustomed  to  rate  xery  highly  the  services  of  our  mis- 
sionaries to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  ciTilisation ;  but 
if  the  spirit  of  this  Exeter  Hall  meeting  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  Christianity  which  our 
missionaries  teach,  we  are  afraid  that  humanity  and 
civilisation  will  not  gain  much,  after  all. 

One  thing  is,  unfortunately,  but  too  apparent  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  as  shown 
by  themselyes,  viz.,  that  they  have  given  Christianity  to 
the  Queen  and  people  of  Tahiti,  in  the  form  of  Protes- 
tant Ascendency  and  No  Popery.  The  origo  mali  in  the 
Tahiti  business  was,  it  seems,  a  certain  law  of  Queen 
Pomare's,  interdicting  the  landing  of  Catholic  eoclesias- 
tios — a  law  which  might,  or  might  not,  have  been  passed 
at  the  suggestion  of  her  Majesty's  spiritual  advisers  and 
pastors,  but  against  which  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
of  these  friends  of  Christian  liberty  ever  protested,  as 
intolerant  and  unchristian.  We  are  sorry  to  observe, 
by  the  bye,  a  strong  dash  of  Jesuitry  in  the  way  iu 
which  our  Independent  Protestant  Dissenting  advocates 
of  Religions  Equality  and  Ciril  Freedom,  deal  with  this 
item  of  the  Tahiti  penal  code.  They  carefully  disclaim 
all  responsibility  for  it  (now  that  the  mischief  is  done ;) 
a  few  of  their  speakers  condemn  it  in  pretty  round 
terms,  but  some  of  them  half  excuse  it ;  the  most  gloss 
over  the  ugly  fact  in  few  words,  and  all  of  them  exhibit 
an  abundant  measure  of  that  No  Popery  fervour,  of 
which  penal  codes  are  the  natural  result.  The  whole  of 
this  Exeter  Hall  meeting  is  worthy  of  Exeter  Hall. 
There  is  far  more  in  it  of  "  Popery,"  and  Popish  "  priest- 
craft «nd  superstition,*'  than  of  "  sympathy  with  the 
missionaries  and  mission  churches."  Even  such  a  man 
as  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Baptist  Noel  can  "  re- 
joice in  the  conclusion,*'  that  French  outrage  will  "  tend 
to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Tahiti  a  deep-rooted 
hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system.*'  "  The  real 
question  at  issue,"  says  the  much  applauded  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, "  is  not  one  of  policy^  but  of  superstition— of  Popery.** 
That  is  to  say,  if  France  and  England  should  be  dragged 
into  war  about  Tahiti,  it  would  be  really  a  religions  war 
between  Popery  and  Protestantism — with  Protestantism 
fbr  the  original  aggressor.  We  hope  that  the  royal 
speech  has  not  been  premature  in  announcing,  that  the 
"justice  and  moderation"  of  cabinets  have  undone  the 
mischief  which  the  injustice  of  rival  religionists  had 
done :  and  we  especially  trust,  that  neither  at  Tahiti 
nor  elsewhere,  shall  we  have  any  more*- missionary  con- 
snls.    We  know  nothing  against  Mr.  Pritohard,  and 


have  no  wish  to  insinuate  any  thing ;  he  is  certainly  lo 
injured  man,  and,  very  probably,  a  blameless  and  meri- 
torious one ;  but  we  conceive  that  the  position  which 
this  gentleman  recently  held,  is  a  very  nndearable  nnioa 
of  the  powers  of  Church  and  State,  and  we  woold  de- 
cidedly deprecate  the  intrusting  of  diplomatic  fnnctioits 
of  any  sort— where  there  is  a  possibility  of  collision  with 
Popery  and  Papists — to  a  class  of  men  likely  to  be  in 
intimate  sympathy  with  the  sectarianism  of  Exeter  H&IL 

The  Morocco  business  will  probably  form  the  subject 
of  a  far  more  complicated  and  diflcnli  diylofeiaoy  Hiaa 
the  Tahiti  one;  in  >^ich  jattef,  thej addict  of^the 
French  subordinates  was  so  grosfly  anJ papally  «mi^, 
as  to  render  concession,  or  a  show  of  concession,  almost 
a  matter  of  course.  The  African  question  is  altogether 
different.  What  the  French  are  doing  in  Morocco  is, 
no  doubt,  excessively  disagreeable  to  British  pride,  and 
may  turn  out  incidentally  detrimental  to  British  inte- 
rests ;  yet  it  is  not  clear  on  what  principle  we  are  en- 
titled either  to  remonstrate  or  resist.  With  what  face 
can  Great  Britain,  red  ifith  the  blood  of  recent  Asiatic 
conquest,  interfere  toliind^r  France  from  absorbing  Mo- 
rocco into  her  African  empire  t  We  have  just  as  much 
right  to  demand — ^we  imagine  it  will  be  found  as  ranch 
ground  to  expect— that  the  French  will  give  op  Moga- 
dor,  now  they  have  got  it,  as  the  French  have  to  de- 
mand and  expect  that  we  shall  give  up  Hong  Koeg. 
We  have  turned  a  war  of  reparation  and  indemity  inte 
a  war  of  conquest,  and  why  should  not  they !  They  are 
only  doing  in  Africa,  on  the  small  scale,  what  we  have 
been,  this  century  past,  doing  in  Asia  on  the  hkxge  scale 
—picking  little  quarrels  with  little  powers,  and  impr^T- 
ing  them  into  little  wars  of  conquest  and  ag^graadise- 
ment.  France  did  not  meddle  with  our  Aj^^kan  aad 
Scinde  wars ;  and  we  have  no  business  to  meddle  with 
France's  Morocco  war.  We  havo  estaJbliahed.it  ^  aa 
article  in  the  law  of  nations,  that  one  great  nation  is  oat 
to  interfere  with  another  great  nation's  little  wars  :  wa 
may  remonstrate,  of  course,  on  the  score  of  morality  and 
humanity,  and  our  remonstrance  will  meet  wHii  all  ^e 
respect  to  which  it  is  entitled.  By  our  own.  leloaioss 
policy  towards  our  weaker  neighbou^^  we  have  cstopfied 
ourselves  from  pleading  before  the  court  of  natioaa  ia 
any  other  language  than  that  of  cannon-shot.  Afier 
what  we  have  done  in  Scinde,  we  can  do  nothing  fvr 
Tahiti.  '^  Affghanistan,"  is  Franoe's  short  answer  to  aQ 
complaints  and  protestations  about  Morocco.  Fraace 
has  precisely  the  same  right  with  ourselves  to  tlie  benefit 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  **  great  uncontrollable  principle  :" 
that  is,  not  an  atom  of  right  in  the  view  of  eternal  j^*- 
tice,  but  a  clear  and  indefeasible  right  as  against  British 
diplomacy,  Whig  or  Tory. 

While  we  would  fain  believe,  if  we  eooM*  that  tise 
two  foremost  of  European  nations  have  ontgxowa  the 
childish  and  barbarous  silliness  of  "natural  enmitTy" 
we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that  war — ^Uie  most 
mad  and  mischievous  of  wars— war  with  the  nation,  of 
all  in  Europe,  with  which  we  ought  to  have  ihe  meet 
intimate  relations  of  amity— is  at  present,  and  is  likdy 
for  the  present  to  continue,  a  real  and  serious  dangrr. 
The  irritating  and  offensive  foreign  policy  of  Lord  ral- 
merston  and  the  Whigs,  has  done  much  to  produce  thi5 
state  of  thing*— the  Irish  policy  of  the  Tories  much 
more.    We  can  have  no  security  for  peace,  while  wo 
keep  Ireland  in  a  condition  which  invites  inanlt  and  a^ 
gression,  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  a  cheap  impc- 
nity,  and  offers  to  the  adventurous  genius  of  French  aai 
American  statesmanship,  such  a  brilliant  (periiaps  delu- 
sive) possibility  as  that  of  dismembering  the  Briti^  ea- 
pire.    We  must  do  jastioe  to  IreUnd,  or  we  may  havo 
to  pay  we  know  not  what  price,  to  repel  or  avenge  m> 
justice  done  to  ourselves.    Let  tiie  sober^  industriocs* 
peace-loving,  tax-hating,  middle  class  of  England  asvL 
Scotland  think  of  this,  when  Sir  Robert  P^el  eones  u 
Parliament  to  aak  for  *<  new  powers." 


Fainted  by  Willum  Tait,  107,  Princes'  Street. 
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CHAP.  III. 

*'  A  hungry  lean-faced  villain, 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller : 
A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch, 
A  livinff  dead  man  :  this  pernicious  slave, 
PorsooUi,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer." 

In  a  green  lane,  flanked  by  two  high  and  sloping 
banks,  on  which  the  prickly  bramble  and  sloe- 
bush  flourished,  with  many  a  flower  bom  to 
bloom  unseen,  a  man  was  industriously  engaged 
in  the  humble  occupation  of  razor-grinding.  He 
was  old,  and,  if  his  habiliments  and  general 
appearance  offered  any  evidence  of  his  means 
and  resources,  poverty-stricken  in  the  extreme. 
A  darned,  tattered,  and  faded  soldier  s  coat, 
bereft  of  its  skirt,  and  which  now,  in  its  cur- 
tailed state,  came  under  the  denomination  of  a 
spenser,  hung  upon  his  shoulders,  and  seemed  as 
much  disposed  to  drop  from  them  as  to  remain  in 
its  doubtful  position.  His  legs  were  barely  pro- 
tected from  the  glance  of  the  passer-by  in  a  pair 
of  trousers  frayed  almost  to  the  knees,  and  his  feet 
^vere  scarcely  capable  of  forming  a  union  with  the 
Boleless  and  dilapidated  shoes  in  which  their 
owner  shuffled  on  his  way.  A  worn  and  greasy 
foraging  cap  placed  jauntily  on  one  side  of  his 
head,  almost  as  devoid  of  hair  as  the  back  of  his 
brown  and  bony  hands,  completed  his  unprepos- 
sessing costume ;  but  notwithstanding  its  lack  of 
attractiors,  there  was  an  air  about  the  wearer 
which  gave  note  that  he  had  seen  far  better  days, 
and  aflbrded  more  than  a  probability  that  he 
had  known  how  battles  were  lost  and  won. 
His  features  were  hard  and  contracted,  and  his 
?ray  eye-brows  sprouted  in  thick  wiry  bristles 
>ver  a  pair  of  as  bright  and  twinkling  eyes 
IS  ever  glistened  in  human  sockets.  Deeply 
narked  and  wrinkled  were  his  cheeks  ;  but  from 
lis  iron  frame,  still  well-knit  with  thews  and 
iinews,  it  would  seem  that  hardship  and  suffering 
lad  more  to  do  with  the  stamps  than  the  sap-con- 
luming  hand  of  time. 
Quickly  he  turned  the  wheel  of  his  machine, 
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and  the  sparks  flew  as  he  held  against  the  stone  a 
pair  of  rusty  and  blunt  scissors  which  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  whet  to  a  keen  edge.  Now  and  then 
he  stopped  the  bur-r-r  of  his  work  to  examine  the 
effects  of  his  progress  in  the  task,  and  after  trying 
the  edge  of  the  instrument  on  the  sensitive  and 
fleshy  part  of  his  dexter  thumb,  he  renewed  his 
labour. 

In  a  gleam  of  sunshine  streaming  on  a  patch  of 
rank  grass,  some  three  or  four  yards  from  the 
itinerant  sharpener  of  a  diversity  of  domestic  tools, 
a  bobbed-tail,  wiry  Scotch  terrier  squatted.  It 
must  be  confessed,  in  the  graphic  language  of  an 
eminent  dealer  in  the  canine  race,  that  he  looked 
"  a  varmint."  More  refined  diction  would  not  con- 
vey an  apt  description  of  this  constant  companion 
of  the  razor-grinder.  Short,  crisp,  and  staring 
was  each  hackle  upon  his  body,  which  in  colour 
combined  the  hue  of  a  grimy  brown  and  an  unde- 
cided black,  not  dissimilar  to  an  impenetrable 
London  fog.  His  ears  had  been  clipped  to  a  sharp 
point,  and  the  ornament  to  his  rear  docked  to  the 
only  joint  remaining.  His  front  legs  were  unpro- 
poitionably  less  in  length  than  his  hind  ones,  and 
were  so  immeasurably  bandy,  that  more  than  once 
a  cat,  or  some  such  object  of  attack,  had  slipped 
between  them,  in  doubling  from  his  evil  intentions 
of  committing  grievous  bodily  harm.  And  what 
was  the  creature  gifted  with  life  that  he  would  not 
attack?  From  a  bull  to  a  butterfly  he  was  ever 
ready  to  tilt,  and,  indeed,  run  a-muck  at  every 
thing  that  he  might  meet.  To  growl  and  snap  at 
the  fleeing  legs — although  slow  in  flight  withal — 
of  an  old  woman,  as  he  trudged  through  a  village, 
gave  him  special  gratification ;  and  as  he  returned 
to  the  side  of  his  master,  who  conceived  a  secret 
pleasure  at  this  delinquency,  equal  to  the  ap- 
parent one  of  his  favourite,  the  last  remains  of 
his  tail  would  wag  with  a  demonstration  of 
delight  inadmissible  of  doubt.  Then  to  set  a 
group  of  children  squalling,  or  to  fix  his  fangs  in 
the  ear  of  a  truant  pig,  was  unsurpassable  diver- 
sion ;  and  whenever  these  legitimate  objects  of  his 
pleasqres  were  wanting,  he  consoled  himself  with 
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♦he  less  exciting  occupation  of  barking  at  Tacancy 
with  a  power  of  incredible  magnitude.  In  truth, 
the  intervals  were  few  and  far  between  when  this 
unexampled  dog  was  not  using  his  best  endea- 
▼oars  to  render  himself  as  saperlative  a  nuisance 
88  his  many  accomplishments  rendered  him  capable 
of. 

Like  many  a  wiser  man — although  he  had  the 
character  of  being  a  cute  body  fbr  many  a  wide 
mile  aiouqd — ^the  razor-grinder  entertained  a  dan- 
gerous habit  of  holding  loud  communion  with  his 
own  thoughts.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  watchfulness 
of  his  four-footed  friend,  more  than  onoe  these  in-- 
tended  private  conferences  with  the  inward  man 
would  have  betrayed  the  holder  of  them  to  other  ears 
than  those  for  whom  they  were  designed.  However, 
the  footfall  of  a  grasshopper  could  not  escape  the 
vigilance  of  Toby,  and  hitherto  no  unfortunate  re- 
ault  had  followed.  It  was  also  a  custom  of  Toby 
to  give  a  response,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  to  these 
self-communications  of  his  master ;  and,  notwith- 
standing their  being  unnoticed  by  him  directly  as 
a  reply,  they  were  not  without  their  efivct. 

"  I  don't  know,"  observed  the  razor-grinder,  for 
the  fiftieth  time  trying  the  edge  of  the  scissors 
under  his  immediate  revision,  "I  don't  know," 
repeated  he,  «  but  I  think  you'D  do," 

Toby  sneezed  an  acquiescence. 

**  And  if  I  don*t  mistake,"  continued  his  mas- 
ter, *^  when  I  take  ye  home  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  I  shall  be  able  to  sack  one  of  the  gossip's 
chickabiddys,  and  maybe  the  one  that  roosts  next 
the  cock." 

Toby  gave  a  strongly  indicatiye  wag  with  his 
abrupt  terminus,  upon  the  policy  of  this  measure. 

**  Ah  r  resumed  his  owner,  giving  a  pat  of 
satisfaction  upon  hid  abdominal  regions,  ^  I  always 
choose  the  best  when  I've  the  chance  in  all  mat- 
ters; but  more  particularly  when  eating  and 
drinking  are  concerned." 

Toby  threw  himself  upon  the  flat  of  his  back, 
^nd  rolled  in  very  ecstasy  at  the  sentiment. 

"  Some  folk,"  continued  the  razor-grinder,  shak- 
ing his  head  with  pity  at  the  reflection,  "  Some 
folk  are  nincompoops  enough  to  let  the  best — ^the 
pick  of  the  fruit  as  I  call  it— slip  through  their 
fingers ;  but  /  never  do.  No,  no :  trust  Prter 
Parkins  for  that," 

Toby  skipped  nimbly  to  his  feet  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  this  sentence,  and  scratched  an  ear  as 
if  it  had  been  tickled  by  the  facetiousness  of  the 
remark. 

**  A  man  must  be  worse  than  a  hass  to  stick  his 
beak  into  skim  milk  when  he  *s  the  opportunity 
of  moistening  his  chalk  with  cream,"  said  the 
soliloquizing  Peter,  again  making  the  sparks  fly 
from  the  rough  stone  as  he  whirled  it  swiftly 
round ; "  and  yet,"  recommenced  he,  "go  where  you 
will— hang  me  if  it  isn't  enough  to  make  one's  eyes 
sore! — you'll  see  swarms  of  addle-pated,  half- 
asleep,  never-awake,  blinking,  winking,  dreaming 
fools,  who  never  can  tell  untU  if  s  too  late— until 
what  I  may  call  it's  digested  nourishment — ^which 
side  their  bread  was  buttered  on." 

Toby  expressed  a  perfect  agreement  in  this 
metaphysical  opinion  concerning  the  short-sighted* 


bess  of  human  kind,  by  giving  a  slow  and  delibmt« 
wink  of  approval. 

"  Poor  beggars !"  exclaimed  the  rasor^;rinder, 
after  a  long  pause,  and  thus  with  pity  he  oondoded 
his  reflections. 

Scarcely  were  they  brought  to  so  deonlle  a 
closer  when  Toby  announced,  by  a  short  inwvd 
growl,  that  some  one  or  some  thing  wai  in  ik 
order  of  coming,  and  quiddy  aftenmrii  a  )ta^ 
shadow  was  cast  upon  ih#  grtenawvd  doeetotbi 
foet  of  Peter  Parkins. 

'^  As  the  old  gossip  said  when  she  crosBed  ^  dovj 
'  Coming  events  throw  their  shadows  afore,* " 

chaunted  Peter,  in  perhaps  the  least  melodicos 
tone  that  elegant  metre  from  the  muse  was  erer 
murdered  in. 

^What,  MikeT  continued  he,  catchmg  the 
viigin  glimpse  of  the  substance  from  which  the 
shade  was  cast,  **  What»  Mike,  my  hearth-oak, 
my  spurred  and  crowing  cock !  How  wan  your 
luckr 

"^  Kindly,  master,  kindly,"  replied  Mike ;  at  the 
same  time  repelling  Toby's  self-imposed  tuk  of 
minutely  inspecting  his  person,  by  kicking  him 
unceremoniously  into  a  nei^bouriiig  bed  of 
thistles. 

"  That's  very  frequently  the  rewaid  of  «n  in- 
quiring mind,"  observed  tiie  philosophical  nzo^ 
grinder,  pomting  to  the  discomfited  and  flooi«a 
Toby.  « Only  try  to  shell  the  pod  of  dwaia- 
stanoes,  and  over  ye  go  like  a  rag  from  the  foot  of 
prejudice.** 

«  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  Mike,  giving  a  fall  view 
of 'every  tooth  in  his  wide  and  distended  javs. 
"  What !  you're  still  at  your  old  trade  of  hdiii? 
the  pot  o*  your  learning.** 

**  Taking  down  the  shutters  of  mole-eyed  i^ 
ranee,'*  replied  the  razor-grinder,  crosstnf  his 
arms,  and  coughing  like  an  orator  at  hnh,  **<»-.' 
continued  he,  **in  words  that  the  least  gifted  ii 
common  sense  may  understand,  putting  an  ed^ 
upon  blunt  and  rusty  minds,  has  always  beeo  one 
of  my  pleasing,  but  sadly  unprofitable  UibouT»— at 
least,"  said  he,  correcting  himself,  **  hi  an  «/# 
point  of  view.  What  it  may  do  when  Peter  Ptf- 
kins's  tally  comes  to  be  reckoned  up  hereaftsr, 
and  the  score  squared.  Is  a  matter  beyond  the 
reach  and  itching  fingers  of  the  wisest* 

At  the  finish  of  Peter's  religious  xeflpQBBe,he 
cast  a  look  upwards,  triiieh  was  aeeompcniad  H 
one  from  Toby  to  the  same  quarter  and  ahitit<^; 
and  if  it  lacked  an  equal  expression  of  pie^,  ^ 
there  was  a  fair  assumption  of  the  Tirtue^  eTcn  if  he 
had  it  not. 

**  If  ever  there  was  a  spoUed  panon,"  ifjoM 
Mike,  taking  a  seat  upon  a  convenient  kdge  in  tlv 
bank,  and  resting  his  elbows  upon  his  knees,  and 
his  chin  upon  Us  thumbs,  '^if  ever  then ^»a« • 
spoiled  parson,"  repeated  he, "  you^re  thomistake.' 

**rve  been  told  befere,"  added  the  nsar- 
grinder,  ^that  I  was  designed  fbr  the  high  mdef 
lifb,  instead  of  the  bye-psth  neoesaity  has  foitffd 
me  into." 

^  Most  persons  hang  their  hats  npon  the  santt 
peg,- returned  »fike.    <*  WeaUhayeafcacythat 
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if  oar  desntfi  brought  tbeir  proper  change,  our 
pockets  woold  bo  better  lined." 

**U  my  reooUeotioa  eerYee  me  rightly,"  replied 
Peter,  ^'theee  were  my  teiy  words  when  I  wae 
here  last  winter." 

^Ohl  of  ooom,"  rejoined  lOke,  with  a  lareaetic 
iaggb.  ^^Ohl  of  oouBe,"  repeated  he :  ^  it  would 
ent  roughly  against  yonr  grain  to  let  a  good  thing 
go  unclaimed." 

''You're  a  sharp  boy,  Mike,"  responded  the 
razor-grinder,  **  and  otm  say  a  neat  thing,  thanks 
to  your  aoquaintaneeehip  with  me." 

«'  Well,''  sud  Mike,  rising  and  stMtehing  him- 
m\f ;  **  when  my  respect  for  myself  beeomes  flabby, 
I'll  come  to  you  for  starch." 

''Ahr  ejaeulated  Peter;  <<neyer  let  the  opi« 
nion  you  hold  of  yourself  want  for  buckram.  It's 
the  wont  act  a  man  oaa  do  against  himself,  Mike, 
--mark  my  word8,--4o  let  the  gum  out  of  the  no* 
tbns  eonoeming  your  own  superiority.  Once  be^ 
gin  to  think  yourself  a  le^e  bit  inftrior  to  your 
fellow  passengers,  and  I'll  suffer  my  bead  to  be 
chopped  off  by  a  hand-saw  if  you  don't  soon  And 
yourself  in  the  dickey." 

"*  I  believe  that,"  replied  Mike,  jerking  his  hat 
on  the  end  of  his  nese,  and  taking  a  stride  or  two 
in  a  semicircle.  **  Yes,  yes ;  that's  the  way  to  be 
fihoTsd  into  the  back  seat,  and  no  mistake." 

*'  I'm  right  glad  to  hear  ye  say  so,"  rejoined  the 
rasor-grinder,  pleased  with  Mike's  acquiescence. 
"  Upon  my  honour^—" 

•*  Upon  your  whatl"  interrupted  Mike,  sud- 
denly throwing  his  sadly  damaged  hat  upon  the 
extreme  back  part  of  his  head,  and  opening  his 
eyes  like  one  amazed  at  some  astounding  sound. 
"Upon  your  what?" 

**  Honour  !*  added  the  rasop-grinder,  placing  his 
right  hand  upon  the  left  of  his  breast. 

''Ha,  ha,  ha!"  loaxed  Mike.  «Ha,  h^  ha! 
Whenever  I  hear  a  chap  talk  of  Ms  honour,  I  al- 
ways suspect  that  he's  hard  up  for  security !" 

''  And  if  pinched  in  that  respect,"  returned 
Peter  Parkins,  **  I  don't  iiankycu  in  a  situation 
to  bark  for  trtumph." 

*^  True ;  quite  true,"  responded  Mike,  somewhat 
Immbkd  by  the  reminiseenoe  of  his  corresponding 
»ndition. 

Upon  this  admission,  the  rasor-grinder  felt  that 
le  had  gained  a  Tictory  oTer  his  companion  in  the 
ceen  eneonnter  of  their  tongues ;  and  after  indulg- 
Dg  in  an  inward  laugh,  which  sounded  not  unlike 
he  smothered  cackle  of  a  frightened  barn-door 
owl,  he  j^ced  the  finished  scissors  in  his  pocket, 
nd,  taking  a  seat  upon  one  of  the  handles  of  his 
•ortable  machine,  seemed  to  be  engaged,  for  a  few 
loment^  in  seratiniaing  the  features  of  his  com- 
anion. 

**  Am  I  grown  handstMue  since  you  last  saw  me  ?" 
iquircd  Mike,  almost  raising  a  blush  under  the 
;eady  gtkse  of  Peter  Parkins. 
«*  Why,  in  respect  of  beauty,"  replied  he, "  you're 
ist  sbont  the  same.  The  gals  are  not  likely  to 
«r  a  great  deal  of  muslin  into  rags  about  ye." 
**  The  gals ! "  hallooed  Mike,  and  then  he  laughed 
» long  and  loud,  that  even  the  b<^  Toby  quailed 
r  th»  acmnd,  and  shink,  with  the  abridgment  of 


his  tail  pressed  dose  to  his  rear,  between  the  legs 
of  his  master. 

**  But  do  you  know,  Peter,"-i-oontinued  Mike^ 
upon  gaining  a  oondusiTe  cheok  upon  his  bolster* 
ous  mirth,  and  as  he  spoke  he  dropped  his  Toice  to 
a  whisper, — ^  that  /Ioto  the  gals,  although  I  nsTer 
could  get  one  to,  what  I  may  ci^  give  a  tat  for 
the  tit  in  this  sentiment ;  they're  all  so  shy  of  me ; 
and  fly  away  just  like  so  many  yarrows  at  a 
charge  of  dust-diot,  whenever  I'm  in  sight." 

*^  I'm  not  surprised  at  that,"  replied  the  rasor« 
grinder. 

**  Because,  you'd  say,  I'm  so  ill-favoured — " 

«8ay  ugly!"  interrupted  Peter  Parkins.  "I 
love  plain  English  when  speaking  of  plain  subjects." 

^  And  I'm  a  precious  plain  one,  it  would  seem," 
said  Mike,  doleMly ;  ^  although  when  I've  seen 
my  phi»-*by  some  called  a  mug — in  a  pool  or  a 
pond,  I've  thought  worse  might  be  found  in  a  day's 
march." 

"  Oh,  yes !"  replied  Peter,  rubbing  his  hands 
briskly.  '^  Oh,  yes !  to  be  sure  I  There  was  a 
man  I  met  only  yesterday,  without  a  nose,  and 
squinting  eyes :  in  a  matter  of  comparison  he  was 
worse." 

Mike  felt  that  this  was  a  side-winded  compli- 
ment, and  intended  as  an  additional  blow  to  his 
vanity. 

**  I  suppose,"  resumed  Peter,  **  that  since  you've 
become  an  admirer  of  petticoats,  you  feel  the  value 
of  bird-lime  to  catch  'em  with." 

**  Perhaps  I  do,"  returned  Mike  in  an  abstracted 
tone ;  and  while  he  spoke,  he  gave  a  short  respi- 
ration, which  sounded  like  a  sigh  from  an  unprao- 
tised  bosom. 

'^ By  the  saints!"  ejaculated  the  razor-grinder. 
*^  By  the  saints !"  repeated  he ;  "  you're  in  a  bad 
sUte,  Mike." 

**  Bad  state  ! "  said  Mike,  while  an  unusual 
quantity  of  blood  appeared  to  be  pumped  into  his 
face,  until  it  was  as  scarlet  as  a  newly-scraped 
brick.    «  What  do  ye  mean  ?" 

Peter  Parkins  pointed  a  straightened  finger  in  a 
direct  line  towards  his  companion,  and  hissed  these 
ominous  words  in  an  accompanying  ominous  man- 
ner, **  Mike,  a  crook's  round  your  neck ! " 

^  If  there  is,"  replied  Mike,  stammering  for  an 
apt  answer.    **  U  there  is,  it's  better  than  a  halter." 

^  I'm  not  prepared  to  agree  with  that  all  at  once," 
rejoined  the  rajEor-grinder,  with  an  air  of  a  man 
who  not  <mly  valued  his  own  opinion  greatly,  but 
expected  others  to  do  so.  ^  I  can't  be  soused  head 
over  ears  in  hasty  conclusions,"  continued  he :  **  I 
must  be  led  to  such  results,  as  them  pippins  give 
a  flavour  of,  slowly  and  by  degrees." 

«Da ** 

The  intended  curse  was  unfinished  in  its  mutter, 
and  the  recording  angel  of  the  sins  of  men  dropped 
the  pen  when  about  to  debit  another  item  to  Mike's 
already  long  account.  The  suppression,  however, 
was  not  lost  upon  Peter,  who,  noting  the  quick 
advancement  of  his  friend's  dioler,  perceived  the 
expediency  of  changing  the  subject  without  delay. 

**  Is  there  any  thing  new  in  the  wind  that  fills 
the  bubbles  of  your  fate  1 "  asked  the  razor-grinder, 
taking  ftom  some  obscure  an4  hidden  comer  of 
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]u»  bo6om  an  exceedingly  greasy,  crumpled,  and 
faded  pack  of  cards.  **  I  see/'  continued  he,  stoop- 
ing from  the  poetical  to  the  matter-of-fact»  "  that 
you  ve  a  new  pair  of  shoes  to  your  feet." 

"  There's  certainly  a  cap-full  of  fresh  air,"  re- 
plied Mike,  regaining  the  equanimity  of  his  tem- 
per. **  I've  a  regular-built  service  now,  and  yet 
remain  my  own  master." 

"What's  that?" 

"I'm  earth-stopper  to  Squire  Lawrence,"  rejoined 
Hike,  "  with  a  salary  of  twelve  shillings  a-week." 

"  That's  a  veiy  nice  kind  of  service,"  returned 
Peter  Parkins,  drawing  the  air  through  his  teeth 
with  the  indication  of  a  relish.  "  What  a  chance 
you  must  have  for  perquisites ! " 

**  Why,  yes ! "  said  Mike,  applying  his  fingers 
as  a  comb  to  his  combined  and  matted  locks  : 
**  one  can  pick  up  a  hare,  and  wire  a  pheasant 
without  much  risk,  now  and  then." 

"  The  opportunities  must  be  famous,"  rejoined 
the  razoF-grinder  in  a  tone  of  admiration.  "  I 
only  wish*  the  chance  was  mine." 

"  I  sometimes  take  advantage  of  it,"  returned 
Hike ;  "  but  I  know  the  difference  between  using 
and  abusing  my  trust." 

.  "Do  ye?"  added  Peter,  shuffling  the  cards 
through  his  fingers.  "  Then,  all  I've  got  to  say  is, 
that  you've  learned  a  lesson  too  difficult  for  the 
greater  number  of  common  understandings." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  those  devil's 
books?"  inquired  Mike,  as  his  companion  began 
to  place  the  cards  in  rows  upon  the  ground. 

"  To  show  you  a  new  branch  of  my  trade,"  re- 
plied the  razor-grinder ;  "  and  the  most  profitable 
one,  take  it  all  in  all.  As  I  told  ye  once  before," 
continued  he  "  when  I  got  my  discharge  from  the 
army — " 

"  Drummed  out  of  the  regiment,  you  mean,"  in- 
terrupted Mike, 

"  If  you  like  the  unvarnished  truth  better,"  re- 
sumed Peter,  not  in  any  way  moved  at  the  unplea- 
sant refreshing  of  his  memory.  "  I  took  to  adung 
favours  of  the  public" 

"  Begging,"  briefly  chimed  in  l^like* 

"  I  see  that  you  like  plain  language,"  rejoined 
the  razor^grinder.  "  But  I  soon  found,"  he  conti- 
nued|  "  this  to  be  a  shocking  bad  return  for  my 
labour.  People  can't  bear  to  be  charitable,  unless 
it's  known  to  their  ne^hbours ;  and  that's  the  rea- 
son, you  may  be  sure,  gifts  to  the  poor  are  always 
made  soft  soap  in  praising  the  rich.  There's  a 
small  matter  of  good  done  in  this  world,  without  a 
better  return  being  expected." 

Toby  had  been  a  patient  listener  for  some  time, 
without  in  any  way  joining  in  the  argument ;  but 
he  now  thought  it  high  time  to  participate  in  the 
discussion,  for  fear  that  his  non-interference  might 
l>e  attributed  to  incapacity.  He  therefore  opened 
hb  jaws  as  wide  as  possible,  and  conveyed,  in  as 
positive  a  yawn  as  an  ill-mannered  dog  ever  gave 
in  any  grade  of  society,  that  he  was  excessively 
tired  with  the  prosy  matters  under  consideration, 
and  that  he  wi^ed  them  brought  to  a  hasty  con- 
clusion. 

"  Finding  my  new  profession  a  decided  failure," 
^id  Peter  Parkins,  without  noticing  the  slight  in- 


terruption from  Toby,  except  by  a  iwt  sidmiui- 
tration,  tempered  wiUi  mercy,  of  his  toe  totheni^ 
caviller's  seat  of  sensitiveness^  "  I  took  to  the  appro- 
priation of  genera}  effects,  without  being  mMiii 
of  a  legal  or  equitable  consideration." 

"  Prigging  1 "  pithily  remarked  Mike. 

"  This,"  resumed  the  razor-grinder,  ^  1  8am 
learned  to  be  an  objectionable  callings  if  pnctisetl 
by  itself." 

"  A  month  at  the  mill  convinced  you  if  thst^l'll 
be  bound,"  observed  his  companion* 

"  Yes,"  replied  Peter ;  "  I  found  it  most  imaD* 
swerable  evidence  of  t^e  preconoeived  fsUser. 
However,"  continued  he^  ^'  J  quickly  diMoveicd 
what  was  wanted  to  mix  with  the  occopif ion,  in 
order  to  render  it  safer  to  the  practitioner,  withrat 
a  reduction  of  a  half  per  cent  in  the  pmfita  ¥ith 
the  small  capital  that  I  possessed,  I  made  an  in- 
vestment in  this  simple  piece  of  mechsnism ;  and 
thus  I  was  enabled  to  scour  the  oouatiy  rrond, 
under  the  appearance  of  an  honest  calling,  vitlioiit 
being  longer  subjected  to  the  pains  and  peoakies  of 
the  laws  framed  for  the  exclusive  benefit  and  oom- 
pulsory  penance  of  vagabonda." 

^*  The  cage  and  the  stock's,"  said  Mike,  hj  war 
of  an  explanatory  parenthesis* 

Peter  Parkins  gave  a. nod,  and  proceeded;  wluk 
Toby  seemed  to  be  settled  down  ijubo  a  doggiil, 
surly  silence. 

''  Now,  grinding^**  said  he,  ^emphatically,  "  i* 
like  most  of  the  other  pursuits  in  life ;  it  isD'ta* 
actly  all  what  it  see^ls  to  be.  There  are  vbfej^ 
within  wheels,  and  secrets  of  the  craft  not  ope&ivi 
every  peeper's  eye." 

*^  I  think  I  know  what  they  are,"  replied  Mikr. 
with  confidence. 

^  You're  a  shrewd  lad,"  rejoined  Peter  Parkin 
''  and  perhaps  may  give  a  likely.gness.  Bai  ^ 
save  you  the  trouble,  I'll  just  tell  ye.  Ereiy  tun. 
either  by  design  or  accident^  that  can  be  twi^te^ 
or  cramped  to  one's  own  account,,  must  oeTcr )» 
lost  sight  of." 

'^  And  that's  the  reason,  I  suppose^  yon  SKk  tk 
poultry^  and  pick  up  a  silver  fpoon  or  fo,  vkr: 
you  go  to  folk's  houses  for  the  make-belicf  d 
sharpening  scissors  and  such  like  articles^"  RtanM 
Mike. 

"  Pr^^-cisely  so,"  added  Peter.  "  And  so  tic 
see,"  he  continued,  '^  that  the  ostensible  piiip<w£ 
my  profession  is  exactly  similar  to  those  of  a  iDi>r 
lofty  description — to  appear  honest*  and  all  th: 
sort  of  nonsense^  when  roguexy  is  the  main-apn^: 
of  the  machinery  after  all." 

'*  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  those  (ai^^ 
you're  thumbing  over  there?"  asked  Mike. 

'*  Yon  always  were  impatient,"  responded  the  wex^ 
grinder,  in  the  most  imperturbable  maaoirt^ 
can  be  conceived  by  the  coolest  of  blood,  '^  aod  ic 
patience  is  a  very  objectionable  quali^.  Hove^^'- 
as  I  was  about  to  say,  I  entertain  as  I  thial- 
have  before  said  in  one  of  our  f onnar  meetifsv' 
a  strong  affection  for  the  veiy  best  victoalN*^ 
especially  good  drink,  that  can  be  cooked,  hrt^-^ 
or  distilled.  With  n^^ard  to  my  wardrobe,"  a*~ 
tinned  Peter,  glancing  carelessly  at  his  Wi^ 
garments^  ^Tm  not  particular  to  a  diade ;  bcu 
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knd  then  the  speaker  smiled  blandly,  '*  as  to  my 
internal  lining,  I  am  nice — very  nice.  Well !  for 
a  supply  equal  to  the  demand,  I  found  the  ready 
seldom  at  hand,  even  with  all  the  industry  I  could 
use." 

^In  the  prigging  and  grinding  line,'*  added 
Mike,  with  a  nod  of  comprehension. 

"And  so,"  said  Peter  Parkins,  resuming  his 
subject,  ''I  resolved  to  open  another  branch  of 
trade.  For  a  man  living  above  his  means  is  sure 
to  find  his  circumstances  in  the  long  run  not  di»- 
similar  to  his  corns  in  a  tight  shoe — the  pressure 
mil  pinch  him." 

"  No  doubt  o'  that,"  rejoined  Mike. 

"And  what  do  you  think  this  new  branch  of 
trade  is?'^  inquired  the  lazor-grinder. 

"  A  rascally  one,  Til  be  answerable,"  replied  his 
oompanion  with  unequivocal  candour. 

"Perhaps  it  is,"  rejoined  Peter;  "but  I  tell 
fortunes  and  oast  nativities,  as  a  make-up  to  my 
income.*' 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Mike  ;  ''  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
What  next,  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

"  Those  are  precisely  the  words  my  customers 
pat  to  me,"  added  Peter.  "  When  I've  told  them 
of  a  circumstance  as  sure  to  happen  as  an  over  ripe 
spple  is  to  fall  to  the  ground :  they  say,"  continued 
he,  in  a  mimickixig  tone,  ^  What  next,  I  should 
like  to  knowl" 

"And  yon  pretend  to  tell  theml"  observed 
Mike. 

"  If  paid  aoeordingly,"  replied  the  razor-grinder; 
but  it  quite  depg^nds  upon  the  fee.^ 

"  Do  you  manage  to  pick  up  many  crumbs  at 
this  game  V  asked  his  companion. 

"  With  love-sick  lads  and  lasses  I  drive  a  roar- 
ing trade,**  returned  Peter  Parkins;  **but  they 
mofitibe  in  kve  to  bite  freely ;  otherwise,  they  only 
nibble." 

"  But  what  you  tell  them  is  of  course  all" — and 
here  Mike  cesiiveyed  his  meaning  in  the  graphic 
manner  of  puffing  an  imaginary  feather  from  the 
ends  of  his  fingers. 

"  If  you'll  believe  me,  when  Tve  no  object  in 
telling  a  lie^"  replied  the  razor-grinder,  without 
any  afilectation  in  the  seriousness  of  his  deport- 
ment, "  I  can,  with  these  cards  properly  shuffled, 
deahy  and  cu^  tell  many  a  thing  which  the  future 
must  bring  to  pass.  Mark  me,  not  all  the  truth  ; 
but  many  a  slip  and  shaving  of  it." 

"How?"  said  Mike. 

"Ah !"  exclaimed  Peter  Parkins,  turning  his 
eyes  upwards,  and  shaking  his  head,  **  that's  a 
puzEler.  How  has  made  many  a  brain  giddy ;  and 
yet  it  may  seem  too  easy  for  the  exercise  of  an 
infant.  I  can't  tell  how  these  cards  reveal  some 
of  the  ssorets  of  futurity ;  and  yet  I  know  that 
they  do  it." 

Mike  expressed  his  incredulity  by  commencing 
a  loud  and  merry  whistle. 

^  Doesn't  the  earth  turn  round,  and  the  sun  rise 
s-nd  set  ?"  said  the  razor-grinder,  warming  upon 
his  subject.  "  Don't  the  wind  blow,  and  the  rivers 
nm,  and  the  tide  ebb  and  flow  ?  and  can  you  tell 
me  how  they  do  so  ?" 

"  That's  a  fact,'?  replied  Mike,  losing  many 


grains  of  his  opposed  belief,  ^  and  I  like  facts  when 
they  come  home  to  one ;"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he 
administered  a  hearty  thwack  upon  his  breast. 

"  Then,  by  the  same  rule,"  rejoined  Peter,  "  if 
you — as  I  understand — admit  these  effects,  with^ 
out  knowing  the  why  or  the  wherefore,  tell  mei 
by  what  logic  ye  can  gainsay  others  on  account  of 
their  causes  being  hidden  and  mysterious?" 

^^  You  talk  like  a  book/'  returned  his  compa« 
nion,  ^  and  always  did,  since  my  acquaintanceship 
with  you." 

The  razor-grinder  felt  flattered  at  this  compli- 
ment, and  his  overweening  vanity  was  fanned  by 
perceiving  that  Mike  was  completely  silenced  in 
the  discussion. 

"  Do  you  now,"  stammered  Mike,  afterathought* 
ful  pause,  ^*  do  you  now  think  that  you  could  tell 
a  chap  what  would  be  hb  latter  end  ?" 

"  Maybe  that  I  could,"  replied  Peter,  with  a 
concealed  laugh  quivering  his  nether  lip. 

"Will  ye  just  try,  then,"  returned  Mike,  tak- 
ing a  seat  on  the  unoccupied  handle  of  the  razor* 
grinder's  machine,  and  stooping  forwards,  he 
looked  at  the  cards  doeely  as  they  were  spread  in 
rows  upon  the  grass. 

Peter  Parkins  extended  the  open  palm  of  a  hand 
and  said,  *'In  the  first  place,  that  must  be  crossed 
with  silver." 

"  I  luckily  can  do  that,"  replied  Mike,  produe*  ' 
ing  a  bruised  and  battered  thimble,  which  he  had 
picked  up  in  one  of  his  journeys  of  search  and  dis- 
covery. 

"No,  no,"  rejoined  Peter;  "it  must  be  crossed 
with  money." 

**  In  that  case,"  added  Mike,  returning  the  wreck 
of  the  thimble  to  its  obscurity,  ^*  I  can*t  make  the 
beginning." 

"  You're  a  cute  sharp  lad,"  said  Peter  Parkins; 
"  and,  by  way  of  a  novelty,  I'll  be  generous,  and 
tell  your  fortune  for  nothing." 

At  this  moment  the  deep  note  of  a  hound  waa 
heard  in  the  distance. 

"  Hark!"  cried  Mike,  springing  from  his  seat. 

Again  the  cry  was  audible,  and  soon  afterwards 
a  burst  of  many  tongues  came  ringing  on  the 
breeze. 

"  They've  found  in  Wotton  wood,"  continued 
Mike,  and  hb  eyes  sparkled  as  he  spoke;  **and, 
if  there's  an  open  earth  within  a  ring  of  fifteen  mUes, 
I  hope  I  may  be  crammed  into  it  and  buried  alive  t" 

"  Sit  down,"  said  the  razor-grinder;  "sit  down» 
and  never  mind  the  hounds." 

"  Sit,"  ejaculated  Mike, "  who  can  sit  with  that 
music  in  his  ears^'  and,  without  further  observa* 
tion,  he  climbed  the  straight,  tall  trunk  of  a 
neighbouring  fir-tree,  with  about  the  speed  and 
agility  that  a  cat  would  use  from  the  hot  pursuit 
of  a  worrying  cur. 

"Where  are  ye  going?"  inquired  Peter,  asto- 
nished at  the  nimbleness  of  his  companion. 

"  To  join  the  sport,"  replied  Mike,  again  sliding 
to  the  ground ;  "  for  I  see  that  I  shall  be  in  time 
to  get  well  away  with  them." 

"  When  shall  we  see  each  other  again  ?"  asked 
the  razor-grinder,  as  his  companion  started  off 
without  the  ceremony  of  taking  farewell. 
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^Come  to  the  kennel  at  nightfall!"  ehmited 
Mike. 

<'I  will!*'  hallooed  hack  Peter;  and  thus 
abruptly  the  two  friende  flepamted. 

With  his  heart  keeping'  time  irith  his  heeb^— 
and  both  were  etrangelj  quick  in  their  respective 
aetionsy — Mike  swept  through  briar  and  brake, 
and  cleared  fence,  rail,  and  ditch,  and  raced  over 
fallow  and  mead,  until  he  arrived  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  cover  through  whidi  the  hounds  were  press- 
ing the  waiy  fox,  in  the  ardour  and  spirit  of  thdr 
matchless  breed.  For  where  was  there  such  a 
pack  as  the  Squire's  of  the  Range!  True  it  is^ 
that  they  were  laige  and  somewhat  heavy  in  pro- 
portions ;  but  nothing  would  induce  their  owner 
to  make  the  attempt  of  altering  thefar  form  and 
iguie.  **  No,"  he  would  say  to  a  hint  of  modem 
improvement.  ^'No:  as  I  first  knew  them, — and 
that  was  before  I  could  climb  into  a  saddle,— so 
they  shall  remain.  My  father,  and  his  before  him, 
were  better  sportsmen  than  myself,  and  it  would 
ill  become  me  to  change  the  blood.**  And  then, 
indeed,  if  the  Squire  had  listened  with  a  favourable 
ear  to  the  suggestion,  what  would  Job  Sykes,  the 
huntsman,  have  said  to  the  matter?  Job  was  a 
queer  old  fellow,  and  regarded  every  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  his  hearing,  about  hounds  and  hunting, 
as  nothing  less  than  a  positive  insult.  "  As  if  / 
don't  know  every  move  concerning  'em,**  he  re- 
pUed  to  a  remote  intimation  that  any  body  might 
have  the  hardihood  to  give  him,  as  what  he  ought 
to  do,  or  what  he  ought  not  to  do.  '^  As  if  / 
wasn't  up  to  every  wrinkle !  By  the 1  I  ex- 
pect we  shall  have  a  queer  breed  of  folks  presently 
— something  between  bull-dogs  and  socking  quak- 
ers  I"  Job  was  certainly  any  thing  but  a  patient 
man,  and  could  not  brook  an  afifront,  as  he  ever 
deemed  it,  of  this  nature.  Thirty  years  had  ma- 
tured his  experience  as  the  huntsman  to  the  Squire, 
and  half  that  number  he  had  passed  in  the  novi- 
ciate state  of  whipper-in ;  for  Job  was  now  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  life,  although,  forsooth, 
there  were  many  green  branches  yet  on  the  sturdy, 
etalwart  trunk.  As  he  had  been  to  his  paternal 
progenitor,  so  Job's  only  son  and  heir,  James 
Sykes,  more  commonly  and  familiarly  called  Jem, 
was  the  whip  under  his  special  training  and  guid- 
ance. For  it  was  Job's  greatest  boast,  that  the 
Sykoses  inherited,  in  regular  succession,  the  post 
of  honour  that  he  then  so  ably  filled ;  and  he  fre- 
quently pointed,  with  gratified  vanity,  at  a  row  of 
very  questionable  portraits^  hung  in  a  line  upon 
the  wall  of  his  snug  cottage,  as  the  likenesses  of 
his  departed  ancestors ;  who  aired  the  saddle,  figu- 
ratively speaking,  that  he  now  had  the  pleasure  of 
sitting  in.  There  were  two  of  these  said  pictures 
that  caused  an  invariable  rise  in  Job's  eachinnaiofy 
powers  whenever  his  eyes  fell  upon  them.  They 
certainly  must  have  been  strange-looking  originals, 
if  the  professed  semblances  were,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  worthy  of  credit.  A  bunch  of  powdered 
hair,  as  thick  as  their  arms,  iras  tied  at  the  end 
with  a  large  bow  of  black  riband,  and  this  reached 
to  a  litUe  below  the  middle  of  their  spines ;  waist- 
ooats  of  the  brightest  scarlet  readied  within  a  nar^ 
row  width  of  the  kiieea  of  their  b«ekski»breeefaes  | 


and  at  this  pointy  some  dozm  or  mois  sbipttof 
riband  were  fastened,  so  as  to  dangte  and  flatls, 
in  the  form  of  streamers,  nearly  to  their  aades: 
above  their  tof^boots,  whidhi  were  pmhed  u  km 
as  the  creased  leather  would  permit,  a  gap  and  in- 
termediate space  was  left  to  show  the  loiikted  km ; 
and  although  this  gave  an  afar  of  negligsBfie,  yck 
there  was  a  study  even  in  the  eawlsMeM;  Ike 
long  ends  of  the  white  cravats  that  were  tied  ia 
nanow  bands  round  their  nedss,  were  silowtdto 
remain  on  the  outside  of  their  waistcoats ;  m^ 
taking  them  altogether,  thsae  piutotypst  of  tk 
departed  Sykoses  allied  that  the  eiigiiuds  mvl 
liave  been  eccentric  images  of  the  homaB  fom 
divine,  lliers  was  a  peouiiarity,  teo^  absst  the 
present  representative  and  head  of  the  fraiil7)  a 
his  out  ward  man,  that  would  lead  a  reflsekife  miiul 
to  think  that  the  quaintness  of  fierier  in  tk 
Sykoses  had  not  been  boried  and  entombed  in  obli- 
vion. Job  was  quite '^  a  character"  in  his  ooitinM 
and  general  appearance.  He  was  never  knovato 
be  without  his  boots  and  spnn  within  the  mnory 
of  the  oldest  of  his  neighbours  and  aoqnaintano^ 
except^  if  the  narrative  must  be  instrictoeKof  the 
fact,  by  the  respeeted  and  respectable  Un,  SvIrs, 
in  the  black  and  stilly  hour  of  night  Nomstter 
when  or  whore  even  on  the  flagged  aisk  of 
the  church,  when  Job  went  to  confess  his  su- 
ful  omissions  and  commissions,  the  dank  of  tie 
spurs  was  heard ;  and  upon  one  ooeasioii,  being 
questioned  as  to  the  motive  of  his  thus  going  bsibed 
in  the  heel  upon  all  occasions,  he  prondly  replied 
like  a  knight  of  old,  that «' he  coiuidered  he  mi 
entiUed  to  'em/'  Not  that  Job  was  a  figure  os 
which  pride  would  sH  at  ease.  His  1^  weie 
remarkably  sh<»i,  while  his  body  was  as  parties* 
larly  long,  although  his  stature  was  under  the  or- 
dinary one  of  men  in  general.  Of  hisfeatura^Bet 
even  an  enemy — if  he  possessed  one— but  woiM 
admit,  if  in  proper  dread  of  adding  to  his  vM 
account,  that  Uiey  were  singnlariy  regular ;  aad  kt 
one  whose  locks  were  bleached  by  age,  few  hasd- 
somer  could  be  found  than  those  in  the  poawatfi 
of  Job  Sykes.  Not  a  single  bristle  was  pensitted 
to  sprout  upon  his  ruddy  dieeks ;  and  so  flnootUy 
shaved  was  his  chin,  and  every  part  of  his  te 
whereon  a  hair  gave  evidence  dT  vegetatioo,  tH 
for  aught  to  any  appearance  to  tte  contrsij,  be 
might  have  been  as  beardless  as  an  unfledged 
younker.  Grood  humour  sparkled  in  his  eyw ;  ^ 
although  a  spirit  of  determination  was  expWK^ 
in  his  thin  and  compressed  lips,  yet  it  was  seSdoa 
that  a  smile  was  not  oigaged  in  the  stmg^ofet- 
panting  than.  And  ^n,  in  the  garmenta  tbtt 
adorned  his  person,  how  superlativdy  deo»  ^ 
each  and  all !  From  the  snowy  roll  of  cambiie. 
(the  very  centre  and  essence  of  Mrs.  Sykes'aaia- 
bition,)  twined  with  the  greatest  care  sbost  be 
throa^  in  which  was  invariably  stuck  a  goldlKW*- 
shoe  of  gigantic  size,  to  the  boot  polished  &«• 
mirror  upon  hh  foot^  not  a  thing,  not  s  bottoo, 
not  a  tluread,  but  was  hw  from  sullying  dirt  m 
industry,  soap  and  water,  and  friction,  ooold  w^ 
derthem.  Self-opmionated  Job  certainly  vaa»«^ 
exceedingly  sensitive  upon  subjects  conneetedTO^ 
hiseeei^jNitioD)  ha^  aotwilhstandmgtW^  *•***' 
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dom  expnned  a  hatij  obseryation  in  the  hearing 
of  those  who  oeoasioned  a  flutter  in  hia  temper  by 
some  ill-timed  and  tumeceesaryremarki;  although 
he  often,  ae  he  said,  datnned  them  heartily  between 
his  teeth.  Thus  keeping  the  irate  sparks  of  his 
anger  from  flying  from  his  tongue,  his  offianoes 
were  few  and  far  between ;  and  Job  not  only  be- 
eame  a  f^routite  with  all  who  knew  him^  but  he 
had  the  greater  advantage  of  continiiing  one. 
With  the  Squire,  from  his  youth  upwards,  he  had 
always  been  more  like  a  eompanion>  albeit  a  hum- 
ble one,  than  a  servant ;  and  never,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fiftffiiliar  terms  on  which  they  sometimes 
addressed  eaeh  other  in  the  fleld,  was  respebt  deeper 
than  that  entertained  by  Job  towards  his  excellent 
and  well-beloved  master. 

Upon  Mike  arriving  at  the  veige  of  Wotton 
wood,  and  just  as  he  was  about  mounting  a  tree  to 
take  a  hasty  stirvey  of  the  proceedings,  he  was 
haUed  by  the  Squire. 

^  Your  servant,  Sir,*'  deferentially  replied  Mike, 
unclasping  his  arms  ^m  the  tree,  and  hastening 
towards  the  spot  where  the  Squire  stood  mounted 
on  a  superbly  shaped  and  steady  hunter^ 

^  Are  the  earths  closed  in  the  Gullyhole  gotse  T 
asked  the  Squire. 

"  Eyery  one  o*  them,  Sir,"  replied  Mike,  taUng 
off  the  remains  of  his  hat;  *<but,"  continued  he, 
taming  his  quick  ear  to  the  quarter  of  the  cover 
that  the  hounds  were  making  for,  *^  he'll  not 
point  for  them." 

"D'ye  hear  that,  Johnf'  asked  the  Squire, 
addressing  his  friend,  who  at  this  moment  was  en- 
gaged m  buckling  tighter  the  girths  of  his  saddle 
npon  a  fat,  round-quartered,  short-legged,  roman- 
ftosed,  ciop'-eared,  squabby  cob. 

If  ever  the  spirit  of  ugliness  was  Condensed  in  a 
qnadraped,  it  was  in  this  pet  abridgment  of  a 
horse  belonging  to  John  Hardy. 

John,  after  two  or  three  powerfhl  grunts,  and  a 
deepening  of  his  complexion  in  the  straining  to 
efiect  his  purpose,  managed  to  press  the  tongue  of 
the  buckle  into  the  desired  place,  and  then  offered 
the  fhll  front  of  his  smiling^  beaming  countenance 
to  the  Squire,  and  replied,  *«  No,  Harry,  I  did  not 
hear  any  thing  except  the  very  great  confdsioii  the 
hounds  are  creating  at  this  moment." 

**  Mike,**  rejoined  the  Sqube,  "  says  that  the 
fox  will  not  point  for  the  Gullyhole  gorse,  as  I 
thonght." 

''Indeed!"  exclaimed  John,  remounting  with 
great  difficulty,  from  a  preponderance  of  weight  in 
the  behind  of  his  frame.  ^  Indeed  1"  repeated  he. 
"  Goodness  gracious,  you  don't  say  so." 

"He's  for  Snag  common,  I  think,"  observed 
Mike,  still  keeping  a  watehfiil  ear  to  the  working 
of  the  pack. 

"Why,  that's  twenty-two  miles  from  here," 
teid  Jolm  Hardy.  « I  cannot  think  of  riding  so  far 
as  that." 

•*  He  may  not  have  the  chance  of  getting  the 
distance,"  replied  the  Squire,  laughhig. 

"  But  he  may,"  returned  John,  seriously,  **  and 
then  where  shall  I  be  ?" 

"Nowhewj"  added  the  Squife,  "thirt's  a  cer 
taintv," 


'« Precisely  so,"  said  Jalua  Uftrdy^  with  »Migna- 
tion  approaching  to  piety,  *'  and  therefore  I  may  as 
well  remain  where  I  am." 

^  I'll  be  your  pad-groom,  Sir,"  returned  Mike, 
''and I  think  that  I  can  lift  ye  there  or  there* 
abouta." 

<'Ay,"  added  the  Squire,  "that  ybu  can« 
Hark  I" 

*^  Tally-hO)  tally-ho  1"  rang  wide  and  far  in  a 
shrill  and  loud,  yet  musical  voice,  from  the 
farthest  end  of  the  ooveiw 

"  Dear  me,  if  that  isn't  Tom's  voice  I"  observed 
John  Hardy. 

'^  That  it  ifl,"  replied  the  Squiie^  tightening  his 
reiha,  and  thrusting  his  feet  more  forwards  in  hia 
tftinrups^  "And  I'll  be  anaweorable  the  halloo  a  aa 
true  as  the  sun," 

"  No  fear  o'  that,"  rejoined  Mike,  and  he  spoke 
with  pride  of  hia  apt  pupil  in  sports  of  the  flood 
and  the  field. 

Job's  hem  sounded  like  musks  from  well-prac-* 
tisedlips. 

"  Come  away,  come  away  1" 

^  Hoik  haUoo,  hoik  halloo  I"  cried  the  whlpper* 
in,  cracking  his  heavy  th<mg ;  but  the  gallant 
hounds  flew  more  to  the  cheer  than  to  the  threat^ 
and  crashed  through  the  furfee  like  whiatling 
buUete. 

Then,  with  a  bunch  of  noUe  fellows.  Job  dashed 
along,  cap  in  hand,  and  coming  to  the  epot  where 
sly  reynard  broke  from  the  thicket,  he  laid  them 
on  with  a  voice  that  made  many  a  heart  beat 
quicker  than  was  its  wont. 

"  Hold  hard,"  eiied  the  Squire,  as  a  few  of  the 
young  and  ardent  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of 
impatience  ;  "  hold  hard,"  repeated  he,  "  let  them 
get  well  at  it." 

*'  Upon  my  word,"  remarks  John  Hardy,  tug- 
ging upon  hhi  bridle  rein,  for  Blossom,  the  squabby 
cobj  was  one  of  the  most  pig-headed,  obstinate, 
hard-mouthed  brutes  that  ever  man  exhibited  his 
equestrian  accomplishments  across;  "upon  my 
word,"  and  John  spoke  in  trepidation,  "  it's  very 
difficult  to  hold  hard.  Be  quiet,  Blossom.  What 
do  you  mean,  sir?" 

Now,  it  would  appear  that  Blossom  had  no  par- 
ticular meaning  as  the  main-spring  to  his  action, 
except  the  intention  of  rendering  himself  as  deci- 
dedly ahnoying  and  disagreeable  to  his  master  as 
possible  ;  for  although  he  tugged  witli  outstretched 
neck,  and  his  head  buried  between  his  knees,  yet 
he  continued  to  back  himself  as  fast  as  such  a  re- 
versed movement  would  permit. 

"I'll  persuade  him  to  difierent  manners  than 
those,"  said  Mike,  going  to  the  rear  of  the  perverse- 
Blossom,  and  administering  such  a  thwack  with 
his  cudgel  upon  his  round  quarters,  that  it  sounded 
like  a  flail  coming  upon  the  naked  plank  of  a 
barn-floor. 

Unprepared  for  this  species  of  persuasion,  the 
squabby  cob  flew  forwards,  and  as  nearly  sent 
John  Hardy  flying  over  his  ears  as  well  could  be, 
without  absolutely  accomplishing  the  feat.  John, 
however,  by  clutching  his  mane  with  one  hand, 
and  Seiaittg  hold  of  the  pummel  with  (he  other, 
managed  to  regain  his  equilibrium. 
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**  Forard,  for'aidl"  cried  Job. 

^^Hark-away,  hark-away  i"  te^nded  the 
Sqaive,  gi^hig  his  hocse  Ms  head,  aad  on  he 
stretched  with  a  speed  that  quickly  made  him  a 
leader  of  the  yaa,  now  thi&ndering  ia  his  rear. 

Mounted  on  a  neat  and  pretty  white  galloway, 
with  quill-tipp'd  ears^  and  legs  like  willow->wands, 
John  Hmtdya  protep^f  Master  Tom,  held  the  con*- 
iqpicaons  position  of  riding  side  by  side  with  the 
huntsman.  From  a  whim  of  his  patron  that  the 
costume  was  particularly  oondnciTe  to  healthy  he 
was  dressed  like  a  yonng  Highlander,  firom:  Scotia's 
rock-ribbed,  cloud-capped  soil ;  and  as  he  flew 
along  in  the  q>irit  and  hardihood  of  fearless  youth, 
with  his  long  brown  curlB  dancing  from  under  his 
close  sonll-cap,  and  his  throat  rlTalling  the  hleaehcd 
collar  turned  deeply  over  his  shouldeiB^  he  looked 
mom  like  a  picture  from  the  easel  of  some  imagina- 
tive painter  than  a  creature  of  flesh  said  blood. 

^  Do  you  see  how  they  settle  to  it  V  said  Job, 
poinlang  with  his  whip  to  the  pack  as  they  rattled 
along  in  so  close  a  body  that  a  table^okdi  mfight 
have  covered  the  whole  of  them. 

^'  Yes,  Job,''  replied  Master  Tom,  digging  his 
heels  into  the  flank  of  his  pony,  as  they  neared  a 
ditch  with  a  yawning  gape.  *^  Hie  orer!" 
shouted  he,  throwing  out  hiswMp  arm,  and  clear- 
ing the  obstruction  with  the  ease  that  a  pigeon 
would  have  winged  actnss  it. 

**  That's  the  way  ,"ob8erved  the  huntsman,  ^'that's 
the  way  to  ride  straight  to  hounds.  Never  finch, 
swerve,  or  crane  ;  but  cram  them  at  it  I" 

Master  Tom's  blood  rose  and  flushed  his  already 
crimson  cheek  at  the  ealogium,  and  he  resolved, 
that  dunng  this  day  at  least  he  would  dim  none  of 
tlie  glory  already  won. 

Like  a  merry  peal  of  bells,  each  tongue  ringing 
under  each,  tlw  bounds  pressed  the  fox  with  every 
nerve  and  sinew  strained  to  gain  upon  his  flight 
and  pull  him  down ;  while  he,  with  praiseworthy 
regard  for  life,  as  valuable  to  the  rat  as:  to  the 
emperor,  raced  along  on  the  pads  of  fear,  deter- 
mined that  the  rictory  should  be  to  the  swifi,  let 
fate  decree  it  for  him  or  against  him.  Now  over 
the  deep  fallows  he  took  his  pursuers  a  meiry  bat, 
testing  the  soundness  of  their  lungs  and  powers  of 
endurance.  Then  away  he  went  with  increased 
speed  over  moor  and  mead,  skirting  the  hill-topi, 
and  dipping  through  ihe  alleys,  and  flashing 
through  wood  and  copse,  without  a  cheek  to  the 
chase,  or  even  a  momentary  puzale  as  to  the  course 
he  had  taken. 

"  'Tjs  a  burning  scent,"  said  Job.  "  TU  be 
sworn  there'll  be  bellows  to  mend  presently.'^ 

"  The  Squire  holds  his  place,"  replied  Master 
Tom,  glancing  round  as  they  entered  a  laige 
open  common. 

<'  He !"  exclaimed  Job.  ''  I  should  be  mortally 
grieved  if  he  didn't." 

''  Jem,  too,  is  just  behind  him,"  returned  Mas- 
ter Tom. 

''Ay,"  added  the  huntsman,  with  the  pride  of  a 
father,  ''Jem  Sykes  can  be  just  where  he  pleases, 
except,"  said  he,  qualifying  the  inclination  of  his 
son,  "  before  me.  That  would  be  out  of  the  due 
course  of  events." 


On  went  the  hunt.  Mile  a&er  mile  wis  seoind, 
and  left  far  behind  almost  as  soon  as  gaiaei 
Fences,  rails,  bars,  gates,  banks,  brooks,  and  diidMs 
wave  cleared  with  the  ease  of  thooght  bytbeKkct 
few,  bold  and  daring  in  the  coniee  tiwy  toak ;  bot 
by  far  the  greater  number  palled  up  hen  mi 
there,  and  were  seen  neasBVi&gthediirtaneeitf  tbe 
reapeetive  impeduaoBolbs  by  istretchiiig'theBMini 
in  their  istiimp^  and  taking  »lebk  on  the  side  of 
the  barriarBeo  iruitkasly  desired  to  he  peand. 
'  '^I  can't  do  it,"  remarked  oo^  ahakini;  bis 
hiead,  •*'  my  home  is  net  up  lethe  mark." 

"  If  I  only  had  my  spvrs  on,"  obaenvdasMther, 
turning  the  head,  of  ^is  eager  jmdwilhnga&iaiil 
from  a  leap  that  quailed  the  rider,  hut  not  the 
horse,  ^'  I  shouldn't  hesitate  -a  tuiment  As  it  is, 
I  most  Jift  Jbaod  along  the  road,  and  tiy  to  tuek  in 
by  asn'  byv" 

"Confound  it!"  exdaimed  a  thiid,  "nyug 
her^  i»  blowsn  already,  and  it  weoold  be  jaadoesto 
proceed  amy  iurtheKw  When  I  go  home,"  coo- 
tuined  he^  withwell^^assanled  indignatkn,  *<  1  shall 
discharge  my  hea^^reon^  for  really  he's  M 
more  than-  sufficient  «time  to  get  my  stud  in 
condition." 

Thus  with exonses  the  niany  wenBoempelfed i^ 
say,  '^hold^  enough  T'whilt' the  choiiee.sptriUhcld 
their  way  with  Uttle  iess  deviatien  from  tbe  «cf«i» 
thaia  a  shaft  frofa.  the  good  .yew-bow  of  Robin 
Hood  of  yore. 

The  Sq^iire,  it  should  be  sthted,  did  not  take 
eteiy  thing'^as  it  pleased  Heaven  te  send.  That 
had  been  a  time  that  he  did  so  ;  but  tbe  day  was 
gone  when  rude  health  and  sinewy  strength  veR 
constant  ;attendants  upon  >  him ;  and  he  now  d^ 
pended  imre  upon  his  jvdgment  and  knowledge  d 
:tha  country  ever  which  his  hounds  aooeitd,  thin 
on  his  boldneeai  Not  bvt  that  he  could  and  did 
brush  many  a  racier  that  would  have  txrm^ 
a  younger  and  stronger  maU';  stiU  prudence  ^ 
tated  his  avoidiiig'them  twheneviNr  an  oppoitunitj 
presented  itself. 

'^'Dear  me!"  ejaculated  John  fiardy,  amnng 
st^he  nioath  of  a  drain,  under  the  able  pilotage<Kf 
lllike,  and  comii^  to  •  dead  stand-^tiQ,  "bow m 
I  to  get  over  this?" 

"  Put  him  at  it,  Sir,"  replied  his  pad-groom,  eo- 
couragingly  ;  'Ut  isn't  a.  ooafde  of  feetor  so,  ni 
most." 

"I  don't  thmk  if  a  more^  certainly,"  njoinri 
John,  scanning  the Jeap ;  ^'bat  I  featr  I  slttU  iv 
thrown ;  Blossom  jolta  so  in  his  style  of  fencing. 

"Tm  sure  you'll  be  all  right.  Sir,"  lentured 
Mike. 

"Do  you  believe,  rdiffmufy  belitve,"  retained 
John  Hardy,  with  marked  emphasis,  "thatlMI 
not  And  my  nose  grinding  against  the  gna  if  I 
make  the  attempt  V* 

"  I  do,"  was  Mik^s  Arm  reply,  althovgb  ^  ^ 
secret  misgivings  as  to  its  hones^. 

«  Then  assist.BIosaom  m  the  trial,"  added  Jobn- 

This  assistance,  by  the  way,  meant  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  vigorous  drubbing  in  the  resr 
from  Mike's  trusty  staff,  without  an  appIication« 
which  Blossom  would  do  and  endeavoer  to  do 
nothing  that  he  was  require<1. 
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^^HoJd  imghij  Sir/'  o&tttioned  Mike,  raising  the 
ponderous  weapon  in  a  poeture  of  immediate 
offence. 

John  fixed  his  hands  as  helore  in  Blossom's 
luxuriant  and  flowing  mane,  and  griped  the  saddle 
and  ribs  of  the  squabby  cob  with  his  knees  and 
legs,  and  gluing  his  lips  together,  as  if  in  desperate 
purpose  fixed,  he  was  prepared  for  the  ordeal. 
Craok  came  Mike's  ondgel ;  high,  very  high — ^to 
an  unnecessary  perpendicular.  Blossom  reared 
lumself,  and  after  effiBctnally  compelling  his  rider 
to  slide  out  of  the  saddle  upon  his  haunches^  he 
gave  an  abrupt  bounce  forwards,  and,  by  the  sud- 
den counter  action,  sent  John  Hardy  scrambling 
upon. the  pommel. 

'*  AU  right.  Sir  1 "  shouted  Mike,  perceiving  that 
hia  patpon  had,  after  a  doubtful  struggle,  regained 
his  balance.  **  All  right.  Sir,"  repeated  Mike ; 
"givehim  his  head." 

Running  fleetly,  (for  he  could  have  outstripped 
Bkssom,)  Mike  urged  the  self-opinionated  cob  to 
his  best  speed,  and,  what  witli  opening  of  gates, 
lifting  hurdles,  tearing  down  rails,  and  making 
gape,  he  managed  to  get  John  much  closer  to  the 
hounds  than,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  he 
might  be  supposed  capable  of  being. 

"  Have  yott  seen  my  friend  Lawrence,  lately  1 " 
inquired  he,  a  little  pufied  for  breath,  as  Blossom 
was  bumping  him,  with  a  truly  vindictive  ^irit, 
over  a  wide  and  rough  common. 

'*The  hifittime  I  saw  him,"  replied  Mike,  ^  was 
ss  he  cleared  the  woodlands ;  and  the  Squire  did 
tiiat  in  style." 

"How  so?" 

"  He  flew  that  double  line  of  rail  you  see  there 
to  your  left,  Sic,"  continued  Mike ;  "an  ox*fence 
we  call  it,  and  nobody  but  him,  Mr.  Sykes,  and 
Blaster  Tom,  had  the  pluck  to  brush  it." 

"Dldr^-Hiid  that  boy  have  the  hardihood  to 
jump  that  1 "  stammered  John. 

"  Indeed  he  did,  Sir^"  returned  Mike. 

"  Very  good !"  observed  John,  as  if  a  resolution 
had  been  suddenly  iaken,~"very  good.  Then, 
all  I  have  to  say  is^  that  the  next  time  I  consent 
to  his  hunting,  except  I  hold  a  leading  rein,  I  hope 
I  may  be  flogged." 

Mike  could  not  refrain  from  tittering  at  this 
determination  on  the  part  of  John  Hardy.  There 
was  something  about  it  which  seemed  to  please 
his  imagination  with  «  concealed  but  excessive 
relish ;  for  he  continued  to  laugh  for  many  more 
steps  than  there  are  seconds  in  three  minutes. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  heath,  there  was  a 
deep  and  fertile  valley,  flanked  by  two  steep  and 
precipitous  hills.  Down  this  the  fox  had  dipped, 
and,  from  some  artful  double  or  inexplicable 
cause,  the  hounds  were  at  fault.  Every  one,  how- 
ever, was  at  work  in  the  endeavour  to  hit  the 
scent  off ;  and,  as  Job  remarked  in  the  fulness  of 
his  confidence,  "  If  the  varmint  hadn't  sunk  into 
the  earth,  it  was  a  horse  to  a  hay-seed  that  they 
found  him  again." 

"  Come,  come,"  exclaimed  John,  in  a  triumph- 
ant tone,  ''they're  checked,  I  see.  Egad,"  con- 
tinned  he^  "  I  love  checks.  They  give  one  breath- 
ing time,  and  all  th(it  sort  of  thing." 


"  Ay,  we're  up  to  them  again,  now,  Sir,"  said 
Mike,  entertaining  a  visionary  glimpse  of  a  half- 
crown  for  his  trouble  in  thus  rendering  such  suo* 
cessf ul  assistance. 

John  appeared  to  learn  by  sympathy,  or  by 
some  such  sensitive  process^  the  thongbA  and  men- 
tal image  raised  in  Mike's  cerebrum  ;  for  without 
a  single  word  passing  upon  the  subject,  he  dived  a 
finger  and  thumb  into  the  comer  of  his  waistooat 
pocket,  and  extracted  the  coin  before  referred  to. 

''  There,"  said  he,  giving  Mike  the  money, ''  take 
that,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  you  shaU  have 
another." 

''  Many  thanks,"  replied  the  beneficiary,  accept- 
ing the  reward,  ''and  I  hope  to  deserve  the  pro- 
mised addition.  Sir,  in  what  I  may  call  the  cool  of 
the  evening." 

"  Well,  well ! "  rejoined  John,  "  I've  no  doubt 
but  you  will." 

The  hounds  now  skirted  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
facing  the  spot  where  John  Hardy  stood  spungipg 
and  mopping  the  trickling  drops  of  perspiration 
coursing  down  his  rubicund,  fat,  and  chubby 
cheeks ;  and  although  they  were  mute,  and  every 
note  of  music  of  their  tongues  was  stilled,  yet,  by 
the  waving  of  their  plumed  stems,  and  the  greedy 
way  in  which  each  drew  his  dew-lapped  jowl  along, 
it  was  obvious  that  something  pleased  their  refined 
and  exquisite  senses,  although  of  an  uncertain 
nature. 

"  Let  'em  alone,"  said  Job,  viewing  the  working 
of  his  darlings  with  the  look  of  an  enthusiast,-— 
"let'em  alone,"  repeated  he,  "they'll  hit  it  off 
presently.  Give  'em  time,  and  they  won't  want  a 
moment  more  than's  as  necessary  as  milk  is  to 
suckers." 

Throwing  up  his  head  a  leading  hound  announced 
the  conviction  of  his  forethought  by  giving  a  de^, 
dear,  and  ringing  cry. 

"  Hark,  hark  to  Capable  1 "  hallooed  Job.  "  Hark 
to  Capable.    Hoik,  hoik!" 

Then  Fearless,  and  Yexer,  and  Pradence,  and 
Ruin,  and  Trimbush,  and  Valentine  flew  to  the 
unerring  signal,  and  off  the  whole  went  like  a  * 
flock  of  pigeons^  again  in  the  right  track  of  their 

prey- 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost ;  for  he  who 
lost  one  could  never  retrieve  it.  Away,  away ! 
and  scarcely  had  John  Hardy  sufficient  time  to 
take  a  refreshing  sob  of  breath,  when  not  a  hound 
nor  a  horseman  was  in  sight,  and  even  he  strained 
an  ear  fruitlessly  to  catch  the  faintest  sound  of  the 
far-gone  chase. 

"  Come,  Sir,"  said  Mike,  "  we  must  be  stirring, 
or  we  shall  see  no  more  of  them." 

"  Bless  my  life  1 "  ejaculated  John  Hardy, 
"  this  is  the  worst  of  fox-hunting.  Ko  sooner  does 
one,  by  dint  of  great  exertion,  get  with  the  hounds, 
than  off  they  are  again,  no  one  can  tell  where  or 
whither.    Stir  up  Blossom." 

Strong  and  vigorously  Mike  applied  his  weighty 
and  knotty  stick  to  Blossom's  hide,  and  with  the 
desired  effect ;  for  the  squabby  cob  entertained  a 
mortal  dread  of  a  repetition  of  the  cause.  In  a 
surly  blundering  half  canter,  half  trot,  now  threat- 
ening to  pitch  upon  hb  nose,  and  then  recovering 
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himself  6nly  to  Blldd  ujioii  his  hottghs,  Bloosom 
reached  the  hottom  of  the  slope,  WheM  a  hedge 
and  a  ditch  of  rety  moderate  dimensioiiA  opposed 
themselves  as  a  barrier  to  his  coiiiW< 

*^  Shall  we  tarn  him  orer  1 "  asked  Mike,  takmg 
hold  of  John's  stirmp  In  order  to  assist  him  in 
dimnotinting. 

•«  No,"  repUed  his  patroil,  *«  TU  try  it. " 

Mike's  first  syllable  of  expostulation  died  upon 
his  tongae.  He  tlaw  that  John  Hardy  had  deters 
mined  to  set  his  lift  upon  a  tiast,  and  was  fesoltred 
to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  throw. 

"  He  can't  take  it  as  a  standing  jump,"  said 
Mike,  **  Yon  must  run  him  at  it." 

'^  A  little  impetus  is  wanted,  is  It?*  r^ttinied 
John,  settling  himself  in  his  saddle ;  and  taking 
Blossom  some  dozen  yards  from  the  leap,  he,  as- 
sisted by  Mike,  drove  him  towards  it  with  threats, 
cheers,  kicks,  thumps,  and  bruises,  and         ■ 

A  giddy,  indistinct,  rapourish,  misty  eonfusion 
disturbed  the  placidity  of  John's  brain,  not  unlike 
the  hissing  and  bubbling  of  a  bottle  of  efiervescin^ 
lemonade ;  and  when  it  had  ranished,  and  dear 
defined  consciousness  became  again  reseated,  John 
Hardy  found  himself  upon  the  flat  of  his  back 
steamiing  the  ethereal  and  cerulean  tauH  of  hea- 
ven. With  a  complexion  of  an  ashy  hue  he  stag- 
gered to  his  feet  just  in  time  to  see  Mike  catdi 
the  free  Blossom,  Irho  had  not  experienoed  what 
unalloyed  pleasure  was  until  this  unseating  of  his 
rider. 

•*  Are  you  hurt,  Sir?"  inquired  Mike  as  seri- 
ously as  his  smouldering  mirth  would  permit. 

^^No,"  replied  John,  with  an  elongated  visage^ 
**not  much  ;  but  we'll  go  home.  I'm  quite  eatisM 
fled  with  the  sport."  And  with  this  he  commenced 
retracing  his  steps  slowly  to  the  Range  on  foot, 
while  Mike  followed  in  the  rear,  dragging  the 
sluggish  Blossom  after  him,  in  the  whole  fonning 
a  somewhat  spiritless  and  mournful  procesellon. 

Who  can  gainsay  that  it  is  a  gallant  sight  to 
view  a  heart-stirring,  soul-inspiriiig  chase?  The 
^old  and  the  young,  the  peer  and  the  cottar,  all  feel 
its  influence  ;  and  his  blood  must  be  thin,  indeed, 
who  does  not  find  a  glow  within  his  veins  at  the 
musical  discord. 

**  Hark !  yes,  here  they  come, — ^here  are  the 
Squire's  hounds ! "  and  then,  despite  of  the  sten- 
torian lungs  of  the  viUage  schoolmaster,  out  rush 
the  rebellious  crew,  whooping  and  hallooing  like  a 
troop  of  pigmy  savages.  The  dreaded  cane  is 
rattled  on  the  desk  ;  *^  Come  back ! "  thunders  the 
pedagogue,  looking  fiercely  and  with  dire  intent 
over  his  spectacles  perched  upon  his  nose ;  and  yet 
all  is  in  vain.  Not  one  but  sets  at  nought  and 
openly  defies  his  authority.  Old  gossips,  too,  with 
tottering  limbs  bestif  themselves,  and  drop  their 
knitting  needles  and  stop  the  r-r-r  of  the  spin- 
liing- wheel,  to  catch  &  glimpse  of  the  metry  pass- 
ing scene  :  and  although  they  shade  their  dim  and 
bleared  eyes  with  hard  and  shrivelled  hands,  yet, 
forsooth,  they  chuckle  with  inward  glee,  and  enjoy 
the  fun  with  not  a  jot  less  measure  than  those  un- 
ruly schoolboys  there.  Infants  in  their  mother's 
arms,  struggled  with  outstretched  limbs,  and 
riirieked  At  the  nofse  ,•  and  thea,  whe»  ftll  had 


passed,  turned  with  Inquiring  looks  to  their  nnw. 
The  ploQghboy  stopped  his  whistle^  and  the  thep- 
herd  broke  short  the  snatch  of  his  quaint  baUad, 
as  the  flffet  Boufid  of  the  aippruaching  diase  eaoght 
their  ear,  and  when  it  came  in  view  begsn  to  hdh 
themselves  hoarte  as  the  cxoBk  of  a  jet^winged 
ntven* 

Mile  after  mile  had  heen  soonivd,  and  sifll  tiu 
fox  headed  his  enenries  "^ith  unalMrted  speed,  tsd 
unflagging  atdour,  and  they  with  equal  detenni- 
nation  followed  in  hie  W^ke.  Notwithstsodinf, 
ho wevef,  Mynai^'tf  dMjpeiwte  attempt  to  render  the 
distance  greater  between  his  brush  and  the  jaws  of 
the  hounds,  it  proved  to  be  beyond  his  power. 
Flee  as  he  did,  the  ring  of  their  tongues  was  em 
in  his  ears.  There  was  no  time  for  him  to  try  any 
of  his  cunning  and  contrivance  to  elude  his  por- 
suers.  On  he  Was  pressed  at  ruthless  haste,  and 
but  one  minute*8  hesitation  would  have  lost  Mm 
every  hope  and  chance  of  escape.  Through  deep 
and  dark  woods  he  raced,  trusting  to  find  a  friendW 
and  eipen  eaHh,  but  Mike's  spade  and  piekase  had 
clicked  among  the  pebbles  before  the  moon  eonk 
in  the  broad  light  of,  to  him,  this  ill-fated  daj ; 
tod  scarcely  had  he  leisure  to  fly  from  the  doaed 
entrance,  than  the  criish  of  the  bush,  twig,  and 
underwood,  announced  the  Uear  condng  of  the 
pack.  For  now  their  ringing  cry  was  stilled,  sate 
an  occasional  note  from  a  leading  hound  to  mark 
the  road,  and  even  this  was  given  breathkadj. 
Thus  the  pufsuing  and  pursued  sped  swifllj  «e, 
while  the  ^ins  and  atoms  of  the  measure  of  du- 
ration were  heaped  upon  the  shores  of  time  nDtH 
the  day  began  to  sink  upon  the  quicksand  what 
ages  lie  buried  and  swallowed  up. 

«  There'U  be  few  to  tefl  the  end  o*  this,"  saJd 
Job  to  MAbter  Tom,  who  still  rode  by  the  ride  of 
his  stirrup,  although  the  gaUoway  had  long  sinee 
felt  the  smart  switch  from  his  rider,  as  a  slimiiant 
to  his  flagging  exertions; 

"  No  one's,  in  sight,"  replied  his  eompanioD, 
"except  Jem." 

'*  Of  course  he  is,"  rejoined  the  huntsman.  '^  A 
Sykes  is  never  out !" 

"  But  he*s  spurring  hatd,  I  ese,"  returned  Master 
Tom,  glancing  a  look  behind  him  at  the  redoubtable 
whipper-in. 

**  Then  it's  a  tose-up  if  he  sees  the  finish,'*  added 
Job ;  "for  when  Kitty  CHve  wants  the  gaits,  At 
must  be  all  htit  blown  to  the  last  sob.** 

*^  Tally-ho!  TaDy-hol*  shouted  a  voice  not  two 
hundred  yards  ahead. 

"  By  Dolly  and  the  devil !"  exclaimed  Job; 
•*  we're  close  to  his  brush  new." 

To'  the  well-known  vfew-haDoo  the  houfids 
threw  up  their  heads,  and  swept  forwards,  with  i 
sudden  rush,  through  a  strong  tliickaet  hedge. 

"The  sooner  a  beaten  fox  iskflledthe  better' 
said  Job,  driving  his  niwels  deeply  into  tiie  flaf^ 
of  hiisi  horse,  and,  bursting  through  the  bnH&vd 
like  a  flash  of  light,  he  headed  the  hounda»  a»} 
lifted  them  forwards  with  all  the  speed  thdr  huf 
and  fleet  gallop  had  left  in  them. 

"Tally-ho!  TaUy-ho!''  eried  he,  taking  off «? 
cap,  and  pointing  to  teynard,  as  he  was  creepia. 
rather  than  ruimitig,  ujwler  «  9tone  wall,  wrtli  k^* 
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bruflh  draggled  «p<n&  the  gnmtid,  and  Ids  toiigae 
hanging  from  his  jaws,  dead-beaten  firom  exhans- 
tion.  The  hounds  viewed  him  in  a  moment,  and 
each  raced  with  hie  feUow  to  be  the  fintt  inpttUing 
him  down. 

**  Who-whoop  1"  halkoed  Job^  eznltingly,  as 
Prudence  dragged  the  fox  backwards,  in  a  faint 
and  last  attempt  in  hiselinging  alvuggle  for  life, 
to  gain  the  top  dE  the  wall ;  «sd  then  a  seore  of 
eager  jaws  and  gieedy  stomachs  oomi^eted  the 
work  of  death  and  annihilation. 

"By  the  sainta!'*  ejaculated  Job, handing  the 


brush  to  Master  Tom,  who  almost  wept  for  joy  ai 
he  received  the  trophy.  **  By  the  saints  !"  re- 
peated he ;  *'  you  won  it  2  and  TU  say  it  now,  al* 
though  considerably  spent  for  wind,  that  you'd  make 
many  a  feUow,  longer  in  the  leg,  and  fuller  in  the 
tooth,  feel  as  if  he'd  been  split  up  the  back,  and  all 
the  starch  of  conceit  taken  out  of  him  ;  that's  my 
opinion,*'  concluded  Job* 

With  this  flattering  compliment.  Master  Tom 
turned  his  po^y  a  head  towards  the  Range,  not  lees 
proud  than  a  bsro  cMwned  with  lauiel. 
(ToUcwtmiud.J 


THE  DREAM  OP  CONSTANTINE. 

»T  OBOnOB  PAUUN. 


The  moon  still  trenbles  on  the  oeeaa  sireum 
While  blushes  from  the  east  the  dawning  beam, 
And  like  the  smile  of  Age  at  Childhood's  plaf , 
Soft  blend  the  kindling  and  the  fkdiag  ray 
On  the  bloe  bosom  of  the  Belgio^  bay* 

The  stars  that  burned  And.  flashed  beneath  the  waves 
Now  hide  their  light  in  Ocean's  secicei  cares  ; 
And  gentle  winds  that  slept  beneath  the  moon 
Breathe  to  the  mom  a  bird-awakening  f une, 
Sweet  odours  waftin|f  from  the  fragrant  west 
To  fan  the  plumage  of  the  eaigle's  bzeastw 
For,  lo  1  with  dawn's  young  biighdieas  pi^  its  wiag;i 
Mirrored  amid  the  moonli^t  flickeringi 
Shines  the  proud  bird  of  Rome,  reflected  far 
And  manifold — a  multitudinous  star. 

Rome's  naval  armament  in  wedge  array, 
Bireme  and  Trireme  erowd  the  spacious  bay ; 
And  camp  along  the  beech,  the  strength  aaa  boast 
Of  Rome — ^her  western  legionary  host, 
Quadrate  and  girt  with  rampart,  fosse,  and  iower, 
Sleeping  in  proud  security  of  power. 

And  there,  like  slumbering  earthquake,  sternly  rest, 
'Neath  the  Pretorian  eagle's  waving  crest, 
High  hearts  ttom  Ister's  souroe,  and  Scythian  wild. 
From  dark  Mseotis  and  Pelorus  mild, 
The  yeteran  might  of  Gaul,  the  spears  of  Spafn, 
And  the  fleet  archer  of  Sarmatia's  plain. 

Sleep  rules  the  camp.    From  silent  gate  to  gate. 
Few  eyes  upon  the  rosT  i^om  await ; 
But  busy  dreams  of  wild  and  heady  fight. 
Of  lore's  young  rapture  and  of  home's  delight. 
Of  friends  on  sunny  isle  and  satage  coast. 
Of  pomp  and  triumph,  hover  round  the  hoet. 
^  But  slumber  seals  not  with  its  poppied  bond, 
The  eyes  of  him  who  lei^ds  the  martial  band  ; 
He  hath  outwatched  the  watches  of  the  night, 
And  left  the  tents,  when  gleamed  Aurora's  light, 
To  seek  the  shore  and  feel  the  morning  breese 
Come  with  its  freshness  o'er  the  silent  seas. 

The  majesty  of  Rome,  those  aUver  baits 
Hath  girt  with  empire's  diadem  and  cares : 
But  empire's  pomp,  without  its  pride,  hath  been 
Long  years  enthroned  upon  that  brow  serene  ; 
And  high  resolve  with  patient  meeknees  grace 
Each  wasted  lineament  of  that  pale  f!ftoe. 
By  thought  and  soCering  worn,  where  faintlier  gleam 
The  fires  of  hope  than  duty's  colder  beam. 

'Tis  his  intent,  ere  night's  first  watch,  to  land 
His  mighty  host  on  Albion's  friendly  strand. 
To  vindicate  the  might  of  Rome,  and  save 
The  fair  possessions  of  her  island  slave 
From  savage  hordes  in  northern  glooms  that  dwell, 
Nor  heed  of  Roman  name  the  magic  spell. 
But  boast  nnconquered  freedom  and  a  thxene. 
Amid  the  tameless  wOds  of  Caledon. 

Now  pacing  slow,  with  lonely  step,  the  strand, 
Sad  musings  oloud  his  aspect  pale  snd  bland; 


*  Anciently  Belgium  extended  to  the  Fas  de  Calaif ,  which 
was  called  Fretum  Belgfcunr, 


And  care  and  sefreW  mingle  in  the  gase 
Bent  wistfully  along  the  eastern  maze 
Of  golden  woods ;  then  sadly  tomed  to  meet 
The  moaning  waters  splashing  at  his  feet. 

His  heart  is  with  his  son  in  lands  afar. 
Young  Constantino — unmatched  in  esstera  war. 
The  loved,  the  brave,  long  girt  by  faithless  guile. 
By  friends  that  wear  a  dagger  in  their  smile. 
And  the  dark  snare  of  unsuspected  spy. 
Who  reads  foul  meaning  in  a  despot's  eye. 

Might  he  not  deem— that  anzions  sirs--«irdtt  new, 
His  gallant  sen,  with  pale  and  tortured  brow, 
Writhing  on  rack,  or  waging  hopeless  flght 
With  Libyan  monster's  vast  and  hungry  might ; 
Or  doomed  in  Nicomedia's  vaults  to  groan. 
Where  lonely  echoes  mock  the  captive's  moan. 

He  little  weened  that  gallant  youth  had  passed 
The  tyrant's  spider  toils  around  him  cast ; 
Had  'scaped  by  night  the  leaguer  and  the  wall. 
And  heard  at  dawn  pursuit's  despairing  call  $ 
Had  sought  the  strand  which  rajpng  Biosphor  laves* 
And  dashed  aside  its  madly  foaming  waves  ; 
Through  fair  Byzantium  spurred  his  Arab  steed. 
Nor  mid  the  Tluacian  torrents  slacked  his  speed  ; 
Had  tracked  the  labyrinth  of  Dadan  woods. 
And  crossed  Pannonia's  howling  solitudes  ; 
In  Alpine  torrents  bathed  his  courser's  breast, 
O'er  Alpine  snows  with  tameless  ardour  pressed  : 
And  while  his  sire  by  Nicomedia's  wall 
Still  deemed  him  pent,  bad  gained  the  camp  of  GaoL 

Checking  his  steed  on  gently  sloping  side 
Of  steep  that  overlooks  the  camp  and  tide, 
Untired,  o'eijoyed,  the  youthful  wanior  kneels, 
And  pours  the  silent  joy  his  bosom  feels^ 
In  holy  orisons,  with  vows  addiess'd 
To  Jupiter,  the  wisest,  greatest,  best. 
Then  rising,  ere  with  filial  haste  he  cross. 
To  hail  his  anxious  sire,  the  gnarded  fosse. 
He  leads  his  panting  Arab  forth  to  breathe 
The  freshening  gale  that  curls  the  wave  beneath > 
And  scans  the  while,  with  keen  and  curious  eye. 
Ancestral  Rome's  severe  simplicity 
Mirrored  around— unlike  the  pomp  of  war 
The  Asian  lovss  beneath  a  softer  star* 
No  shows  of  Orient  splendour  flout  the  day  • 
From  tented  shore  and  vessel-laden  bay  ; 
No  silken  sail,  no  painted  Quinquereme 
Flush  with  a  Tyrian  glow  the  ocean  stream  } 
For  Chlorus'  eye  ne  amrtial  train  approved, 
Than  Cesar  would  have  led  sad  Gate  loved. 

The  sire  sad  son  approaehr^a  sudden  start 
Of  recognition  thrills  from  heart  to  heart, — 
They  meet,  embrace,  and  streaming  tesK  of  Joy 
Course  down  the  tracks  of  grief  and  long  annoy;] 
And  speecUese  for  a  while,  they  gsse  above. 
With  looks  of  mingled  giatitnde  and  love  i 
Then  follow  qjuestion  quick  and  brief  reply. 
Half  asked  and  answered  by  the  eloquent  eye, 
Of  hopes  and  cares  which  distance  long  had  aade^ 
The  lanip  of  life  kept  burning  in  the  shade  ; 
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Of  diaappoiaimeiit'i  dark  and  baflied  wile' ; 
Of  fortune's  lengthened  frown  and  later  smile  ; 
Till,  from  the  camp,  the  roice  of  many  lands 
Borne  on  the  gale,  proclaims  the  mastering  bands. 

But,  ere  the  sire  and  son,  long-paited,  haste 
The  balm  of  rest  and  sweets  of  power  to  taste^ 
They  ooart  a  dim  and  lonely  diade,  remote 
From  martial  music  of  the  clarion's  throat. 
Awhile  of  themes  to  talk  whose  echo  hang 
On  eyery  breath  of  fame  and  erery  tongue. 

CONSTANTIUS. 

My  son,  vague  rumours  oft  have  reached  our  ear, 
Watchful  alike  to  tales  of  hope  and  fear. 
That  more  than  once  thy  guMtied  steps  were  seen 
In  the  false  temples  of  the  Nasarene. 

COKSTAIITINB. 

Rememberest  then  Valerius  t 

C0NSTANTIU9. 

Valens'  son ! 
Thy  childhood's  playmate,  youth's  companion,  one 
Beyond  his  years  in  Talour,  goodness,  grace, 
Heir  to  the  stainless  glories  of  his  race  i 

CONSrANTINS. 

His  loTe  seduced  me  once  with  curious  eye 

To  scan  the  rites  of  Christian  mystery  ; 

But  not, — though  words  of  wondreue  power  he  plied. 

To  join  the  followers  of  the  Crucified. 

CONSTAJmUS. 

That  noble  youth,  so  gallant,  good,  and  true, 
False  to  his  patrial  C^ds.    Apostate  Jew  ! 
Unheard  of  sorcery  I    But  what  befel  1 
Did  not  the  pitying  heavens  dissolve  the  spell  ? 

CON8TANTINE. 

He  died  a  Christian  and  a  Roman  too  : 

To  honour,  virtue,  love,  and  friendship  trne. 

The  dear  companion  of  my  soldier  life  ; 

I  watched  the  agony,  the  bitter  strife  i 

That  passed  vrithin— ere,  self- denied  to  ftune, 

He  bore  with  dauntless  breast  the  badge  of  shame  ; 

I  watched  him  dungeoned  deep  with  taunt  and  sneer. 

And  sought  the  vaiJt  to  soothe  his  wounded  ear. 

But  found  him  calm :  his  looks,  his  tones,  were  mild ; 

His  eagle  eye,  from  vdiioh  had  oft  recoiled 

The  foes  of  Rome,  with  gladness,  kmdnees,  beamed. 

And  love  and  pity  ;-^from  bis  lips  then  streamed 

Strange  words,  most  musiea!,  but  wondrans  strange. 

He  would  not — earnestly  he  breiithed-^endiange 

One  lonely  hour  in  that  cold,  silent  oeUy 

With  proud  Oalerius  In  his  pomp  to  dwell. 

And  while  his  features  shone  with  heavenly  glow, 

He  prayed  fbr  pardon  to  his  bitterest  foe. 

Then  spoke  of  Him  who  died  his  soul  to  save. 

Of  fadeless  crowns,  and  bliss  beyond  the  grave. 

I  marked  him  last  upon  the  fktal  sand. 

With  folded  arms  in  calm  composure  stand, 

Girt  by  the  cruel  eyes  of  gaiing  crowd. 

All  Nioomedia's  hononied,  fkir,  and  proud. 

On  ebon  throne  apart  €ralerius  sate. 

The  brute  dispenser  of  a  brave  man's  ftite. 

Grasping  the  fatal  signal  to  nnchain 

The  hungry  monster  of  the  Libyan  plain. 

And  quivering  as  he  bent  with  eager  haste 

The  sweets  of  torture  and  of  blood  to  taste. 

But  ere  it  fell,  befbre  that  ebon  throne 

Knelt  a  fair  form,  pale,  trembling,  and  idone  t 

Each  anguished  feature  for  the  hero  pleads; 

With  fervour  she  recounts  his  gallant  deeds. 

And  prays  fbr  time.    ^  One  faotti^--«ne  minnte  More,  ' 

He  will  recant  the  rows  he  rashly  swore. 

On  Jove's  high  altar  saered  inoense  bnm, 

And  to  his  old  Penates  fondly  turn." 

Galerius  grimly  smiled.    **  Recant,"  he  cried, 

^  And  have  thy  honours  back  and  plighted  bride. 

Nay  more,  a  brighter  wreath  thy  bnw  shall  twtne^      ■ 

Than  e'er  "hath  graced  the  noblest  of  tfeiy  Itee." 

One  grateful  gaae  tJhreagh  etrMig  aiftc«ioty'&  tear, 

To  her  than  life  and  itee  mere  prised  and  dear^ 


The  Christian  gave,  then  imly,  calmly  tpeke, 
<*  Would  that  kind  Heaven  had  spared  this  Sail  strtike ! 
Loved  though  my  country  be,  and  well  her  foti 
May  tell  how  in  my  breast  her  image  glows ; 
Loved  though  my  life  and  hononr,  whkh  I  sought, 
Adventurous,  where  stainleaH  vahKir  fimght ; 
Loved  though  my  friends,  md  she,  front  whom  U  fui 
Wrings  the  last  life*drop  fh>ni  my  bleeding  hl»rt : 
Yet  all,  yea  all,  on  earth  of  fair  and  bright. 
Would  I  renounce,  vrith  Heaven's -own  blessed  Ufht, 
Than  breathe  onethongiit  agaias^  the  hsly  name 
Of  him  who  bote  tax  ma  the  giiiU  and  shame. 
Of  him  whose  badge  I  bear;  whose  power  I  ptsj, 
Rome,  with  her  sublet  tiironee,  erelong  may  iway.** 
The  ^gnal  fhlls,the  lion  reaRi,aod  round 
The  vnde  arena  sweeps  itith  fashing  be«nd, 
TheBysronehingy  eyes  the  youth.  Willi  sparfcliag  glue, 
And  ere  the  matdenfs  shriek  of  wild  despair 
Died  on  the  shuddering  breeBe,haB  fiercely  dnsk 
The  life-blood  streaming  from  bis  gory  trunk. 
I  left  the  spot  in  tears  wilfli  deep  disgust» 
That  thus  the  brave  ebonkl  iail  kit  b%ot  kst ; 
And  deemed  the  savage  hsaUt  and  Uoody  hand 
That  urged  and  led  lira  trild  inftiiate  band. 
Fraught  with  al  darker  onme  than  e'er  hath  beei 
Stamped  on  the  menmry  of  tbe  NasarSne. 

'  COWfer  ANWIT9. 

Ha  I  Conirtsditfne,  melSiinks  the  magie  art 
Of  Nazareth  hath  coiled  around  thy  heart ; 
For  more  than  wisdom's  ealm'^^losophy 
Speaks  in  thy  pleading  toneb  and  kindling  eye« 

COSStAJtTlNIL 

Forbid  it,  sire;  I  still  with  reverience  kneel 

Before  the  shrines  that  saved  eur  common  weal ; 

But  doubts  that  cannot,  wilf  Wt  be  represt,' 

And  sad  forebodings  oft  torment  mv  breast. 

Smce  the  last  night  1  slept  on  Asia's  coast; 

A  vrild,  tumuitaooB  dream  my  spirit  tossed. 

Methought  before  me,  througb  the  dusky  air, 

A  mountain  loomed,  vast,  formless,  wild,  and  hxK ; 

Its  huge,  unshapely  mass  commingling  blent 

With  shadowy  pkin  and  scowltog  firmstDcnt. 

A  dreary,  dark,  and  lifeless  wasie  around. 

From  which  rec6ilcd  all  sense  of  sight  nud  sound, 

Filling  the  soul  with  images  of  fear — 

The  Infinite— the  Desolate — the  Drear. 

At  length  the  gloom  grew  wonted,  and  X  spied 

A  yawning  rift  within  the  monntain*s  side. 

Whence,  dimly  visible,  there  seemed  a  ray 

To  struggle  faintly  ontward  into  day. 

Though  strangely  thrilled,  I  tracked  that' herald  Kgfit 

Througli  fbarfhl  depths  of  nature  and  of  nfght, 

Where  keenest  sight  no  limits  could  descry 

To  the  vast  glooms  that  roUed  unbrokenly, 

And  reached  a  spot  where,  meeting  on  each  aide, 

And  overhead,  the  cliffy'  advance  denfed. 

Low  stooping,  stung  by  bold  desire,  and  dread 

Of  evil  hovering  round  my  fiated  head, 

I  scanned  the  rock ;  the  trembling  Tight  revealed 

A  stone  of  adaman^  with  jasper  sealed, 

I  touched  it — back  the  rocky  barrier  flew — 

A  world  of  wonders  flashed  at  once  to  view — 

A  dome  magnificent  of  burnished  gold, 

Whose  vista  far  beyond  my  vision  rolled 

In  splendour  unsurpassed,  increasing  still; 

To  which  the  pomp  of  Rome's  palatLl  hill. 

And  all  in  orient  realms  of  wealtb  and  pride. 

Are  but  the  streamlet  to  the  ocean  tide. 

Its  roof  of  richest  diamond,  poured  a  blaxe 

Beyond  the  boreal  moon's  untempered  rays : 

Its  golden  floor  ahd  waTIs  were  interiaced 

With  chrysbprase  and  ruby  brightly  chased ; 

And  thrones  stupendous,  ranged  in  endless  fin^, 

Like  pyramids  of  fire  appeared  to  shfne 

With  f^rfhl  lustre,  shooting  tongues  of  flame 

Athwart  tbe  glowing  roof's  miycstTe  frame. 

Upon  those  fiery  thrones  sublimely' sate 

The  hallowed  forms  we  dread  and  Tenerate, 

The  gods  of  high  Olympus.    Strange  to  telL 

I  felt  the  presence  vfiU^ftnimT'     '    ^  ' 
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And  could  noi  ka^el  1    I  ftud  on  bravs  dmne,  ■ 

Unterriidd,  and  saw  their  evvballs  shine 

With  brightness  vnoonceiyea  ^  bnt  wild  the  glsre ; 

Torment,  sospenie,  and  ftiry  mingled  there. 

Nor  long  I  gaaed,  when  nuMuung  thunders  spoke 

In  dread  artionlate  Toioee,  and  awoke 

Deep,  hollow  eoboea ;  words  of  more  than  fear» 

Of  more  than  agony,  atsaaikd  my  ear : 

Strange  words  of  destiny,  and  heaven  and  hell. 

Of  doom  and  torment  inezpr^isible  ! 

Fnry  and  hate  against  some  awfU  One 

They  dnrst  not  name,  and  hia  Eternal  Son ; 

And  some  unfikthom'd,  dark,  mysterions,  plan 

Of  woadroos  glory,  and  of  lore  to  Man. 

Nor  ceased  the  tones,  when  lo  !  a  fire-tipp'd  wand. 

Held  o'er  the  shapes  by  an  isvisHile  faand^ 

Each  head  tb«oh'd  lightly  x  sadden,  from  Ms  thvene,   - 

Sank  each  oeleetial  to  the  pavement,  prone : 

Nor  there  remain'd ;  bnt  i«se,  in  horrent  guise. 

In  form  of  hideous  snake,  with  flaming  eyes> 

On  coiMd  tail,  and  hissed  iritli  fbrked  tongne^ 

Writhing,  as  if  with  keenest  angnish  stnng* 

A  sodden  daikoiMSfteirdthemj from  my -view;.    .   i    - 

A  sudden  blaie  of  lighl^  and  aM  was  new.     . 

Aloft,  amid  Uie  winds  of  heaven,  I  stood 

On  mountain  p«ak,  in  ^ent  solitnde. 

Whence  visible  afar,  beneath,  aroond, 

Rome's  empire,  stt^tdi'd  to  Us  f  emoftert  ^bmind ;, ,  .       <  i 

From  iee-boond.  ThnU)  to  the  hftrront  steep 

Where  Mauritani»'a  gild^t  guards  the  deop ; 

From  Hyperborean  waste,  to  where  the  smile 

Of  endless  summer  gilds  Uie  fount  of  Nile : 

And,  strange  to.  tell,  not  lessened  to  the  view 

In  size,  nor,  indistixuct  ip,  fonn,  and  hue, 

Uuvell'd  before  me  stoodj  minute,  or  grand^     , 

The  marvels  infinite  of  sea  and  land.  '  ,     ' 

I  gazed  from  clime  to  clime ;  and  as  I  gazed, 

Mysterious  sights  my  spirit  sote  amazed : 

For,  following  man,  oc  near^  or  side  by  side. 

In  city^tWast^,  or  on  the  ocean  tide. 

Were  myriad  beings  flitting  far  and  near^    ,  .      . 

All  unperceivefl  hy  human  eye  and  ear —  , 

A  host  unnumber'd  as  the  gems  of  dew ; 

Rapid  as  ligVt  from  clime  to  clime  they  flew : 

Of  multifarious  form,  Gomplexiont  size ;  . 

Of  purpose  <m<,  tly^vgh  veil'd  in  ma^y  a  guisei,  1 1   .   i 

All  bent  j^  .uj^^^fi  evej^y  trjbe  jwd  climp, .,!.,. 

The  tide  of  Human  wretcliedness  and  crimed     , 

Beside  the  aged  priest,  of  savage  mien,  '•  / 

They  stood,  amid  the  depth  of  forests  green>  i 

While  ivtacrii/^r  hosta  deyoutly  danced  around  . 

To  soothe  kind  heaven :  for  heaven,they  said,had  jOrowne^  f 

And  human  scalps  on  otsykeu  branches  hung .     .   .   .     , 

Beside  a  blading  pile  on  which  were  swung  ^ 

Capacious  hardies  filled  with  living  crowd 

Of  shrieking  victims  wreathed  ia  smoky  shroud.        .  / 

In  other  pl2ms>  with  howling  bands  they  pace 

The  blood-stained  auow-traick  and  the  naked  wastCj    , 

To  lonely  village  unprotected,  where 

Slept  age  and  childhood  void  of  fear  and  care  : 

And  leaped  with  joy  whi)6  murder  bared  the  knife 

To  slake  its. burning  edge  Mth  human  life.; 

And  watched  trioni^han.t,  when  the  deed  was  done, 

A  votive  pile  red  reeking  to  the  sun 

Of  mangled  limbs,  which  on^  who  seemed  a  king 

Of  that  strange  host  ascends  on  silent  wing. 

As  altar  meet,  in  whom  my  startled  ken 

Descried  with  awe  the  King  of  Gods  and  Men  1 

Sad  from  the  sight,  to  genial, cllines  I  turn, 

Where  holier  vows  are  paid  and  altars  burn. 

Where  genius  smiles  Upon  the  pomp  of  art, 

And  charms  its  fierceness  from  the  savage  heart. 

Magnificent  rose  empire's  central  throne; 

la  dazzling  glory  tower  and  temple  shone  ; 

Pride  walked  with  power  in  every  golden  street. 

And  wealth  its  wonders  lavished  at  their  feet ; 

And  o'er  the  peopled  hills  and  ancient  stream 

Imperial  grandeur  flashed  its  purple  beam. 

But  shone  no  more  on  trophied  ai^  And  dome 

The  olden  glories  of  almi^ty  Eome^ 


And  sadder  scenes  than  float  the  polar  rays 

Her  halls  of  marble  lent  my  tiokening  gaze  : 

Unblnshing  viee  in  Priesthood's  sancUle  trod 

Before  the  shrine  of  Rome's  avenging  god  ; 

And  even  beside  ofaaete  Vesta's  holy  flame 

I  saw  foal  soenes  of  vnimagined  shame. 

With  bitter  grief  and  dark  forebo^ling  gloom. 

Where  Cato  lived  I  gazed  on  virtue's*  tomb, 

Ajid  felt  as  though  £e  pall  of  flnished  time 

Oershadowed  Roman  mii^t  and  Roman  crime. 

Nor  lent  the  wide  domains  that  own  her  sway. 

To  light  the  elond^  a  solitary  ray ; 

Vice,  multiform,  before  me  'bodied  stood 

In  peopled  city  vast,  and  lonely  wood ; 

In  palace,  sacred  grove,  and  hallow'd  fkne, 

From  Nile  to  Ind,  fh>m  Ind  to  utmost  Spain  : 

And  still,  where'er  the  eyes  of  Murder  gleam'd, 

Where'er  the  blood  of  mangled  Virtue  stream'd» 

Where'er  the  poison'd  tooth  of  Falsehood  stung. 

And  Treason  o'er  his  mesh  delighted  hung ; 

Beside  the  shrine  where  priests  betray'd  their  trust, 

Beaidel  the  hannt  of  gnilt,  the  coach  of  lost, 

Laring  to  crime  by  some  mysterious  spell. 

Exulting  watch'd,  the  shapes  invisible — 

Not  all  unmark'd  before,  in  form  or  hue. 

If  magic  art  hath  limned  her  wonders  true; 

For  urging  darkest  deeds  appeared  the  tnin 

Of  fooms  divine  that  walk  the  stany  plain. 

The  gods  infernal,  and  the  sacred  throng 

To  whom  the  sly  van  solitudes  belong, 

With  myriad  shapes  commingled,  never  known 

To  Painter's  art,  nor  carved  on  Parian  stone. 

Sadden  they  vanish'd,  and  the  dream  was  new,—* 

Two  mighty  hosts,  einbattled,  met  my  view. 

Warring  upon  a  wide  champaign;  and  there 

I  seem'd  the  ensign  of  command  to  bear. 

To  guide  and  mingle  in  the  strife,  and  feel 

Tumnltaous  joy  amid  the  clash  of  steel. 

The  martial  myriads  ef  the  west  were  mine. 

The  might  of  Spain,  the  legions  of  the  Rhine ;    • 

But  far  outnnmber'd  by  the  hostile  bands 

That  wore  the  gaudy  plumes  of  Orient  lands, 

A  faosi  interminable  stretch'd  afar 

To  the  remote  horiion's  cloudy  bar. 

I  feh  tfaoehoek  of  battle,  heard  the  ery, 

The  shriek,  the  war^note,  wildly  rend  the  sky : 

Strange  fires  within  me  bam'd, — I  burst  alone 

Amid  a  thousand  foes,  who  closed  upon 

And  bemm'd  me  round.    With  efibrt  fierce  but  vain 

I  madly  strove  my  faithfUl  ranks  to  gain. 

My  steed  lay  gasping  on  the  gory  field, 

A  hundred  spears  were  lock'd  within  my  sliield, 

A  shout  of  rage  and  triumph  round  me  burst, — 

**  Avenge  the  gods  on  him  by  Heaven  aocorst!'* 

I  gave  myself  for  lost ;  hot  still  repell'd 

The  mortal  stroke,  the  maddeniig  onset  qnell'dy 

And  look'd  to  heaven  for  aid : — when  on  my  sight 

A  distant  glory  beam'd  intensely  bright,— 

Far  in  the  deep  blue  sky  amid  it  shone 

A  blood-red  aroes,  with  words  inscribed  thereon, 

**  By  this,  thou  'It  conquer."    Sadden  as  it  gleam'd 

It  vanish'd,  and  as  instantaneous  stxeam'd 

Upon  my  soul  unconquerable  might. 

Again  I  rush'd  unto  the  stormy  fight. 

Bore  down  the  gathering  foes,  and  cleft  a  path 

To  friendly  spears  amid  their  bafiled  wrath. 

And  once  again  I  felt  the  mingled  war. 

Like  ocean  roused  by  some  tempestuous  star» 

Heave  wildly  to  and  fro.    But  dimness  grew 

Over  my  sight,  and  darken'd  form  and  hue : 

And  faint  became  the  sounds,  and  fainter  still. 

Like  moaning  winds  along  a  distant  hill. 

At  length  upon  my  ear  no  murmnr  broke 

But  sounds  of  rushing  waters,  and  I  woke* 

C0NSTANTIU8. 

'TIS  strange, my  Constantine,— but  yet  'tis  vain 
Keenly  to  scan  the  phantoms  of  the  brain ; 
But  wise  to  wait  the  light,  that  on  its  wings 
The  Mystery-revcaliog  Future  brings. 
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BT  THE  WIVE  OF  A  COWVKU 

{OonHwui  from  page  e&Zofaur  Oekher  iVfunfter.) 


The  ScoU  Greyi  were  ttatioiied  two  yean  »! 
Cahir,  and,  long  ••  the  time  appeared  in  pr(M|>eot| 
it  passed  quickly  enough ;  and  to  nuoh  kindness 
and  hospitality  was  shown  to  the  regiment  from 
first  to  last,  that  the  band  had  no  inolination  to 
play  ^'  Be  gonei  dull  care^  when  they  marched  for 
the  last  time  thronf^  the  town*  To  me  the  great 
charm  of  the  place,  was  the  perfect  novelty  and  the 
wildnees  of  all  around.  I  hear  the  town  is  im- 
proved and  modernized.  It  would  scarcely  be  an 
improvement  to  my  fancy  ;  for  it  wae  the  strange 
oddity  of  every  thing  whSeh  was  my  delight  and 
amusement.  And  the  lower  classes — I  liked  their 
character ;  and  the  warm-hearted  attachment  of 
their  dispositions,  I  think,  might  be  improved  and 
softened  into  something  exalted,  were  khidneflsand 
consideration,  snch  as  is  shown  towards  the  pea- 
santry of  England,  also  practised  towards  them  b|y 
the  higher  orders  in  Ireland.  In  my  walks  to  and 
fro  from  the  barracks  to  the  town,  I  used  often  to 
join  and  enter  into  ^onTersation  with  the  women 
in  their  long  blue  cloaks  returning  from  the  mar- 
ket, and  have  had  them  for  my  companions  during 
my  walks,  much  edified  and  entertained  by  their 
answers  to  my  numerons  questions.  I  remember 
an  old  woman  saying,  after  one  of  my  l(mg  ehats^ 
"  Sure,  you  are  an  English  lady  ;  none  of  our  own 
country  talk  to  us  so  friendly  like,"  How  pictu- 
resque is  the  manner  in  which  the  Irish  peasantry 
wear  their  large  ample  blue  doakay  making  them 
serve  as  bonnet  and  cap!  Many  a  beantifiil 
Spanish-looking  face  have  I  seen  peeping  beneath 
their  folds.  The  character  of  the  costume  has  also 
the  power  of  giving  a  very  Madonna-like  expres*- 
aion  to  many  a  fab  conntenanee.  A  most  usefnl 
piece  of  dress  is  tiiis  same  blue  cloak.  It  serves 
many  a  double  purpose ;  very  often  covering  a 
form  which  can  boaet  of  very  little  clothing  be- 
sides ;  perhaps  a  tattered  petticoat,  and  nothing 
else  ;  iJao  serving  the  turn  iA  the  blanket  at 
night. 

My  children,  particularly  one  littie  girl,  at- 
tracted the  peeoliar  attention  of  the  people  about 
us.  The  child  was  very  beautiful,  and  her  enrly 
hair  and  peculiar  expression,  struck  them  as  a 
likeness  of  the  infant  Saviour.  Many  were  the 
blessings  poured  upon  her.  The  women  would 
stop,  almost  preetrate  themselves,  and  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  end  by  spitting  over  the 
child's  head,  which  we  found  was  intended  as  a 
charm  to  keep  the  evil  spirit  away. 

During  our  stay  at  Cahir,  amongst  the  agreeable 
acquaintances  I  made,  I  derived  more  than  gratifi- 
cation from  my  intimacy  with  the  inmates  of 

K— ^y,  the  seat  of  Lord  B ^  formerly  the 

hero  of  Egypt.  His  lordship's  confirmed  bachelor 
habits  were  rather  interfered  vnth  by  hia  having 
invited  two  beautiful  nieces  to  take  up  tiieir  abode 
with  him ;  and  It  was  rather  amusing  to  witnesli 


the  struggle  between  feminine  refinement  and  the 
rackrent  habits  of  an  Irish  establishment  How- 
ever, never  did  I  enjoy  any  thing  more  than  the 

frequent  visits  I  paid  to  R ^y.  The  distinguished 

old  general  had  substituted  for  his  warlike  pur- 
suits, books  and  litecary  studies.  A  most  ecoea- 
trie»  hat  ddiglitfnl  oempanion*  he  truly  was ;  ia- 
tellectual  to  the  highest  piteh,  and  retnmug,  to 
an  advanced  age,  his  taste  fbr  refined  Htaatare.  Oa 
joining  him  at  the  brsakfast  table,  he  was  often  to 
be  found  with  some  Italian  aatiior  in  his  bami, 
which  he  had  been  stadying  wath  delight  fiw  hoiiii» 
and  enjoying  the  beauties  of  ita  psitiietle  vene  with 
all  the  feelings  of  a  senmtive  woman.  This  sfibnM 
an  amusing  contrast  to  his  rough  short  bitter  miD- 
ner  to  strangera,  and  those  ha  did  not  paitknkily 
like.  Lord  D  was  especially  hard  upon  the 
follies  and  finery  of  tho  young  soldlerB  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  I  remember  a  speech  he  made  at  bis  own 
dinner  table^  before  a  lasge  assembled  party,  to  an 
officer,  who  was  giving  himseif  aina  and  abaaiig 
his  present  teonnty  quarters.  In  a  load  voice,  hst 
with  a  sly  smile  on  hie  countenance,  he  called  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  table,*— *^  I  say,  what 
does  it  matter  vidiether  .It  is  at  Clomaell  or  St 
Brighton  that  the  boys  call  e«i  as  yea  pta, 

'There    goes  the   blackignard / *    I 

should  imagine  that  the  grey  hairs  of  the  hoit 
alone  provMited  the  disooonfited  hussar  from  tak- 
ing umbrage  at  thb  over  true  tfarusi  of  the  csasl» 
veteran. 

I  have  the  xemembranoe  of  ih^  old  lord  mo* 
vividly  before  mymind,  sitting  at  hisbreak&it 
table,  in  a  room  whidi  wiwld  certainly  hate  beea 
the  better  for  a  new  eaipet,asid  cnitalas  net  ^aito 
so  dilapidated ;  in  short,  a  little  new  fnmitnreaoi 
new  paint  might  have  been  deairaUie,  and  a  kis 
heterogeneous  set  of  bveak&st  appointineats  migfc* 
have  suited  bettsrthe  iestablisiimsnt  of  a  noble  wiii 
However,  mdi  im(frov«mMiftB,  or  ratiMr,  as  hi 
would  hav«  atyled  them,  innovations,  never  enteral 
his  head.  I  can  see  him  now  with  his  pig'tail, 
and  shabby  surtout  ooat,  his  shrewd  and  intaUigeot 
countenance  enKvening  and  mnm  giving  an  sir  «f 
refinement  over  sHi  around.  He  was  ever  sqf 
rounded  by  hei^s  of  letters,  for  he  could  numbff 
amongst  his  i^ost  daily  oorreqiondsBts  the 
highest  both  in  rank  and  intsllsct»-  sisjyal  dnkH^ 
statesmen,  anthoia ;  indeed,  fior  and  noble  Mei 
were  amongst  his  constant  aorresponilents— pi- 
ties and  the  news  of  the  day  being  the  boriki 
of  their  song ;  and  it  was  a  zioh  iieat  to  fistea  to 
his  clear,  though  oftan  bitter  Tiews  vpoli  aD  sorti 
of  subjects ;  general  topftes^  or  the  mtit  wciffatjr 
matters  of  diurch  and  atata. 

K-*«— y  \b^1  hear,  modernised  and  nswIoaiM 
and,  I  daresay,  altered  into  a  eeaftitableaho^ 
which  inmyda^of  viiitingsthec«|  it  csrtaialf  ** 
nottoihoeewho«todyln«ry;  batlriMndittv 
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the  eccentric  old  lord,  who  looked  so  completely  in 
chftTacter  with  the  musty  famitore  and  dingy 
walls ;  and  I  should  miss  the  two  Hit  heings  whose 
beauty  and  accomplishments  shone  with  i«doubled 
loreliness  in  a  sphere  wliich  seemed  so  little  suited 
to  their  appearance«^^A]l  is  dbaoged,-— Some  are 
deady^and  with 


'^BdUkny  pleasMit  tbipflSy 


— ^—  Have  gone  the  wav  of  all  the  earth 
On  time's  redistiess  wings.'' 

Whilst  stationed  at  Oahir>  we  made  an  excur*- 
sion  to  Killamey,  and  a  pleasant  trip  it  was. 
Three  of  the  ofiicers  accompanied  us;  and  I 
know  not  when  an  expedition  erer  more  fully  an- 
swered in  crery  way.  The  weather  was  beautiAil, 
and  for  a  wonder,  in  those  mountainous  regions, 
we  had  not  a  drop  of  rain  during  the  whole  weak 
we  remained  in  that  vicinity.  Nothing  can  de» 
scribe  my  delight  and  astonishment  at  the  eu- 
blimity  of  the  scenery  belonging  to  the  Lakes  of 
Killamey;  and,  never  having  seen  anything  at 
all  to  equal  it,  I  could  not  imagine  it  were  possible 
to  be  surpassed. 

On  approaching  the  Lakes,  the  wvp  ^Toril  is 
very  remarkable,  from  the  variety  of  the  fc^iage  of 
the  woods  that  clothe  the  hills;  the  abundant 
mixture  of  the  arbutus  with  the  forest  trees  renr 
dering  the  effect  notel  and  most  strikingly  beauti- 
fal.  There  never  was  any  thing  so  splendid  as 
the  growth  of  this  shrub  tree  in  the  soil.  The  ro- 
mantic beauties  of  Killamey  have  been  so  often 
and  so  ably  discussed,  that  I  will  not  attempt  my 
feeble  description.  To  me  all  seemed  fairy  land  ; 
and  the  legends  of  the  Lakes,  told  over  and  oveir 
again,  by  the  boatmen  and  guides,  with  an  entiiu* 
siastic  emphasi%  which  to  an  Bng^iriieat  seems 
Far  more  impressive  from  the  intonation  of  the 
brogue,  were  aU  swallowed  with  breathless  afcten- 
bion,  and  were  listened  to  as  reality«^told  on  a 
spot  which  looked  indeed  the  favouied  preoinots  of 
romance.  O'Donoghue's  spirit  seemed  to  wander 
i>y  one's  side  up  the  monntaiM,  along  the  valley^ 
ipon  the  water,  and  in  the  islands ;  for  you  are 
lure  to  find  every  wheiie  soma  object  connected 
^ith  the  spirit  chieltain  of  the  Lake.  The  guide 
uid  boatmen  wiU  point  oot  O'Dono^ue's  hoiee, 
lis  prison,  his  stabk,  his  library,  his  table,  cellar, 
lis  honey-combs^  pulpit,  and  broom^  &c. 

The  existence  of  this  spirit  is  fifmly  believed  by 
;he  peasantcy)  and,  indeed,  theea  are  people  of  edu- 
tatlon  who  do  not  hesitate  to  express  their  opinion 
is  to  his  periodical  appeanmce.  AU  this  romantic 
superstition  only  enhanced  the  mi^ic  charm  of  all 
tjroond ;  and  then  the  delicious  air  of  the  finest 
kiitomn  weather^^the  notes  of  SpAUaae's  har- 
nonious  bugle  *>*  rousing  ihe  eohoea  of  the  mighty 
lilLs,"  the  objects  of  atupendons  magnificence 
vhich  passed  before  our  eyes  as  we  floated  up  and 
lown  the  Lakes,  filled  the  heart  with  a  feeling  of 
ntenae  eigoyment,  never  to  be  forgotten.  Even 
low,  I  can  recall  to  my  mind  most  viridly  the 
hrilling  sound  of  the  eeho  from  the  £Btr-fanied 
i^sgle's  Nesfc^  that  most  famous  and  wonderful  of 
he  Killamey  echoes*  when  Spillane,  the  prince  of 
mgle-player%  sent  forth  hia/^sammoas  to  the 


mountuns,"  producing  efiectsof  sublime  grandeur 
utterly  indesoribable. 

Our  dinner  on  a  chosen  island  was  not  one  of 
the  least  of  our  enjoyments.  Hunger  added  greatly 
to  the  sest  of  the  repast,  cooked  by  the  turf  fire— ^ 
the  deliolous  salmon,  fiesh  caught  and  roasted  on 
arbutus  skewers,  which  are  said  to  give  a  peculiar 
flavour  to  the  ibh—- the  potatoes  never  boiled  so 
well! 

Then  our  pleasant  evening  at  the  snug  inn,  en^ 
livened  by  the  pipes  of  the  celebrated  Oandsey. 
In  his  hand  the  Instmment  is  one  of  extreme 
melody,  and  it  is  a  rich  treat  to  hear  him  playk 
He  is  blind,  and  must  now  be  very  eld  ;  but  when 
I  saw  him  his  countenance  was  most  expressive, 
and  his  demeanour  particularly  agreeable  and 
gentle.  I  would  give  much  to  hear  once  more 
some  of  his  descriptive  strains. 

The  only  subjects  I  had  for  disgust  whilst  I 
was  at  Killamey  were  the  beggars,  and  the  church- 
yard at  Mucross.  It  was  sacrilegious  to  see 
skulls  and  bones  of  the  dead  lying  about  in  aU 
dhections,  troly  a  revolting  sight  to  the  beholder. 
Some  time  after  our  visit  to  Killamey,  in  the  but* 
ler^s  pantiy  I  was  startled  by  seeing  a  skull,  which 
I  found  our  servant  had  picked  up  at  Mucross  ; 
and  there  it  was,  amongst  the  spoons  and  fbrlcs^ 
polished  up,  and  shining  ahnost  as  bright.  I 
wonder  to  whom  it  originally  belonged. 

As  for  the  beggars !  it  seemed  that  all  the  mon* 
strosities  and  hisv9  nahirm  of  the  kingdom  were 
collected  amongst  the  tribes  of  miserable  creatures 
who  flocked  round  the  inn  door ;  certainly  such 
deformities  must  be  indigenous  to  the  soil  of 
Ireland,  for  nowhere  else  are  they  to  be  seen  in 
sndi  abundance,  at  least  in  public  One  wretched 
being  having  thrust  two  handless  stumps  into  the 
carriage  window,  one  of  the  party  questioned  him 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  misfortune,  the  answer  was^ 
''  Sure  the  pig  nibbled  them  off  when  I  was  a  babby 
in  the  cradle."  The  pigs  must  have  had  a  busy 
time  of  it,  considering  the  number  of  legs,  arms, 
noses,  ears,  &o.  that  were  missing. 

FromCahir  the  Scots  Greys  went  to  Dublin ;  a 
change,  and  not  to  me  an  agreeable  one,  from 
Cahir,  where  I  had  become  quite  at  home.  One 
large  garrison  town  is  very  much  like  another, 
and  aU  my  fun  was  over,  for  the  wild  Tipperaiy 
life  was  exchanged  for  balls  and  parlies,  and  all 
the  routine  of  a  gay  city.  We  were  quartered  in 
the  Royal  Barracks,  and  my  chief  amusement  was 
the  various  military  bands,  which  were  certainly 
verv  enlivening.  I  was  particularly  delighted  with  * 
the  r^veUU^  which  was  played  under  my  window 
by  the  splendid  drums  and  fifes  of  the  foot-guards. 
It  was  chaming  to  be  roused  evsry  morning  from 
my  sleep  by  these  truly  martial  sounds ;  but  un- 
fortunately, in  about  a  month's  time  I  ceased  to 
hear  them—- their  power  of  awakening  me  had 
passed,  and  to  my  despair  I  rarely  heard  them — a 
strong  proof  of  the  force  of  habit,  for  certainly  the 
noise  was  sufficiently  load  to  rouse  one  ef  the  seven 
sleepers.  A  governess  who  arrived  fiom£ngland 
wae  almost  £rightaned  out  of  her  wits  by  the  fierce 
roU  of  these  loud*aounding  drums.  She  told  me 
afteiwaids^  that  on  reeonring  her  ssmss  after  the 
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first  Btunnlng  effect,  she  began  to  remember  that 
she  had  heard  that  soldiers  alw^ays  had  to  march  at 
the  beat  of  the  drum  ;  so  she  got  up  to  prepare  for 
a  sudden  route.  The  entertainments  at  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  are  all  conducted  so  exactly  like  those 
evezy  where  else,  that  I  remember  nothing  worthy 
of  remark.  No  impression  of  them  is  left  on 
my  mind,  except  in  one  instance  feeling  very 
uncomfortable,  being  in  bodily  fear  of  having 
to  walk  through  a  long  saloon  by  myself,  on 
the  occasion  of  one  of  the  large  dinners  given  at 
the  Castle  to  the  militaiy.  It  seems  that  ladies 
are  taken  out  according  to  the  seniority  of  their 
husbands  in  the  army-list.  One  by  one,  my  com- 
panions were  all  lianded  off.  I  sat  watching,  with 
fear  and  anxiety,  all  the  gentlemen  severally  ap- 
propriated. Not  one  seemed  to  be  left  for  me.  I 
was  in  despair,  wondering  how  I  sliould  manage 
to  walk  through  that  vast  space  aU  alone  byn^setfy 
when,  to  my  joy,  a  little  old  man,  in  black,  sud- 
denly appeared  to  my  relief.  Never,  I  am  quite 
certain,  was  his  small  arm  seized  upon  with  such 
empressemerU,  A  feeling  of  triumph  swelled  my 
heart  as  I  dragged  him  off  to  overtake  the  rest. 

We  spent  the  summer  at  Kingstown,  a  very 
pretty  bathing  place,  and  from  thence  made  excur- 
sions into  the  beautiful  county  of  Wicklow. 

The  next  year  we  went  to  Cork.  We  were  to 
have  gone  to  Dundalk ;  and  I  wish  we  had,  for  all 
sorts  of  evils  befell  me  on  the  long  journey.  A 
child  was  taken  ill  with  the  scarlet  fever,  and  we 
were  forced  to  leave  her  at  a  dirty  inn,  with  the 
governess,  who  was  obliged  to  pin  sheets  over  the 
top  of  the  bed,  to  prevent  the  dirt  and  cobwebs 
from  falling  down  upon  her.  The  head-quarters 
were  at  BallincoUig,  a  few  miles  from  Cork.  I 
had  a  good  house  in  the  barracks;  but  I  never 
liked  my  residence  there  as  well  as  Cahir,  though 
the  country  was  wild  as  my  heart  could  desire. 


There  was  a  desolateness  about  it  which  Caliir  d'ul 
not  possess :  besides,  I  liad  made  friends  then:,  and 
had  not  the  inclination  to  form  fresh  ties  in  my 
new  quarter.     However,  still  I  was  very  aoiry 
when  the  moment  arrived,  and  we  were  to  leave 
Ireland.    I  had  passed  nearly  four  yean  of  much 
peace  and  happiness.    I  liked  my  cheerful  r^- 
dence  in  barracks,  and  the  stirring  scenes  and 
sounds  around  me,  and  felt  a  reluctance  to  return 
once  more  to  the  dull  propriety  of  a  house  in  a  street 
or  square.  Certainly,  England  looked  very  clean  and 
rich  when  welandedat  Bristol:  areddenceinlrdind 
makes  one  appreciate  England's  superiority  in  eTen* 
cultivated  grace  ;  and  I  felt  very  proud  of  my  coun- 
try, when  the  Irish  nurse  asked  whether  it  was  not 
all  a  gentleman's  park  we  were  driving  throu^^b. 
Weymouth,  that  dullest  of  watering-places,  was 
my  destination ;  and  the  next  year  Brighton ;  and 
there  we  thought  it  best  to  remain,  and  cast  anchor, 
our  family  being  too  large  to  move  about  with 
comfort.    There  ended  my  military  campaign,  and, 
I  may  add,  my  days  of  unmixed  happiness.   It 
always  gives  me  a  melancholy  feeling  when  I  hear 
of  an  officer  quitting  his  profession  to  go  on  haif- 
pay :  the  premature  termination  of  a  career  is  eyer 
to  be  lamented,  particularly  one  in  which  halite 
and  tastes  must  have  been  formed  which  onsuit  a 
person  for  any  other  life. 

A  soldier,  one  feels,  should  "  die  in  harness." 
However,  this  cannot  always  be ;  but  I  would  ad- 
vise wives  never,  from  motives  of  self,  to  urge  tkir 
husbands  to  quit  a  sphere  wliich  lias  become  to 
them  a  second  nature.  In  marrying  a  8oldier«& 
woman  has  embarked  upon  an  uncertain  sea; 
sometimes  smooth  sailing,  but  often  to  be  tosaed 
about.  It  is  a  life,  however,  which  brings  m 
many  compensations ;  so,  to  cling  to  it  as  long  &^ 
possible,  is  the  parting  advice  of  A  CotoRn' 
Wife. 
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Wb  come  from  Ulster's  distant  shore, 
Where  the  gray  cliffis  of  huge  Benmore* 

In  frowning  grandenr  stand : 
By  mount  and  river,  wood  and  plain. 
We  've  heard  the  ploughman-poet's  strain 

Throughout  our  natiTe  land. 

And  now  upon  the  banks  and  braes, 

**  Where  Doon  rins  wimplin*  clear," 
We  come,  with  glowing  hearts,  to  gaze 
On  all  that  meets  us  here : 
To  wander,  and  ponder, 

And  breathe  the  glorious  name 
Of  Bums,  who,  by  turns  now. 
Is  Scotland's  pride  and  shame  1 
II. 
Behold,  what  thronging  thousands  come. 
From  stately  hall  and  cottage  home, 
To  join  the  Fdtd  to-day! 
They  think  not  of  the  '^  nameless  wight," 
Whose  wondrous  intellectaal  might 
And  soul-awakening  lay 


OBO.  BILL. 

Few  sympathies  oonld  once  command, 

And  Uttle  hope  inspire, — 
Ah,  such,  I  trow,  in  every  land. 
The  fate  that  waits  the  lyre. 
In  the  gloom  of  the  tomb. 

When  the  minstrel  fades  awsjr, 
We  raise  then,  our  praise  then, 
Above  the  insensate  clay ! 

IIL' 
Is  this  the  lowly  cabin,  where 
"  Dawn'd  that  immortal  mind  "  to  care. 

And  mirth,  and  bliss,  and  wo ! 
Tliese  are  the  fields,  and  this  the  stream, 
Where,  rapt  in  sweet  poetic  dream, 
HiB  heart  began  to  glow! 
And  lo,  the  monument  that  teUs 
How  tuneless  now  the  tongue 
That  sang  **  auld  Coila's  plains  and  felLs** 
In  death-defying  song! 

**  Mair  speir  na,  nor  fear  nay^t 

He 's  safe  from  friends  and  fo»; 
Till  the  chime  of  dosing  time. 
His  name  still  dearer  growF. 


*  The  ancient  name  of  Fairhead,  a  promontory  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  theooonty  of  Antrim, 
t  Baasay  quoted  by  Bums  in  the  £piBtlB  to  Davie. 
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Ifiss  Broadway  has  appealed,  and  I  sit  down  to 
describe  the  erening  ^^« 

**  The  little  sitting  room  ^  has  a  black  and  green 
carpet,  dark  blue  walls,  dark  gteen  Talanees,  no 
cartalns,  a  large  closet,  some  chairs,  and  a  table 
with  oil-doth  cover.     Beftire  the  fender  is  a  second 
piece  of  carpet,  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  first, 
and  laid  over  it  bj  wa^"  of  hearth-mg.  Mrs. Wells 
sat  before  the  tea-tray^  which  was  en  the  table, 
drawn  near  the  fire.     Miss  Ebbs  went  np  to  her, 
took  her  hand,  said  Grood^-evening,  and  kissed  her. 
As  Miss  Fhipps  did  e^actlrthe  same,  I  thought 
there  would  be  something  remarkable  in  my  mak- 
ing an  exception,  so  I  ^d  so  too.    I  find  that  half 
of  what  is  done  hers  takes  place  for  the  same  rea- 
son.   It  poisons  all  interconrse ;  bfot  I  can't  help 
it.    We  were  all  three  invited  to  sit  down,  and 
then  Miss  Phipps  said,  '<  Yott  expect  Miss  Broad- 
way, don't  yon,  Mrs.  WdIs?"^**Ye8,  my  dear." 
Both  the  teachers  smiled  intensely.    Mrs.  Wells 
said,  "Are you  glad?" — "Oh,  yes,  very!  die  is 
such  a  good  friend  6f  yours !**— (Once  for  all, 
neither  Miss  E    >    ■  nor  MissP— —  uttered  a 
single  sentence  the  whole  evening  that  would  not 
reqaire,  when  written,  a  note  of  exdamatxon,  so  I 
shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  set  them  down  any 
more.)    Mrs.  Wells  said,  «  She's'very  kind,  and  I 
particularly  wished  her  to  come  this  evening,  in 
order  to  talk  about  a  lltfie  party  I  wished  to  give.'^ 
—"A  partyy  Mrs.  WeDs!  I  !  !"— Both  teachers 
said  tills,  and  1  give  tllem  two  notes  of  exclama- 
tion a-piece,  and  two  more  understood.    They  are 
the  last  I  will  give  them. — "  Yes,  a  small  party ;  I 
daresay  you  will  know  on  what  account.   Miss 
Phipps."    Phip.  was  "  sure  she  didn't."    "  Well, 
I  must  say  I  am  s^rpxissd!  I  iho«gkt  youd  been 
on  more  intimate  terms  with  Mrs.  Walton  ;  you 
seemed  to  take  such  interest  iu  the  child  1"  '^  Well, 
I  must  confess,"  said  Phippy,  "  1,—^e  did  tell 
me  something ;  she  said  she  id^ould  see  me  again — 
we  had  so  much  to  say."    **  0 !  and  so  you  knew, 
Miss  Phipps,"  said  £bby,  looking  reproachfully. 
Phippy  amiled.    "  Perhaps  you  know  who's  to  be 
invited,"  aaid  Mrs*  Wells.—"  O !  dear  Mrs.  Wells, 
how  can  we  know  that  ? "    "  Hush,  there's  some 
one  coming  to  the  door !     Miss  Ebbs,  take  the 
candle,  and,"— "O  dear,  Mrs.  Wells,  if  it  should 
be  a  manl"      "Well,  what  then,  my  dear?" 
"  0 !  what  nonsense,"  said  Phippy,  who  seems  to 
have  the  idea  that  men  are  like  mermaids,  often 
heard  of,  but  never  seen,  and  took  up  a  candle,  and 
went.     Some  salutations  ensued  in  the  passage, 
and  then  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  talk  from  a 
strange  voice,  which  continued  even  to  the  room 
door;  nay,  into  the  room.    It  stopped  suddenly 
SIS  Miss  Bitiadway  presented  herself.    A  green  silk 
dress,  which  she  had  held  up  in  walking,  and  which 
would  not  go  down  again  ;  a  lacge  coUar>  which 
liad  had  a  shawl  over  it ;  three  stiff  yellow  curls 
m  each  side  of  her  head,  which  made  me  laugh  at 
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the  idea  of  her  making  them  into  ringlets ;  a  tense 
white  skin ;  and  a  few  streaks  of  red  in  the  cheeks  t 
all  this  stood  at  the  door  a  moment,  made  some 
odd  gesticulations,  and  then  tripped  forward  to 
meet  Mrs.  Wells,  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  and 
shook  both  her  hands.  Then  the  talk  flowed  on 
again.  "Well,  here  we  are  at  last!  Shocking 
weather !  My  curls  must  be  all  out !  I'm  sure  I 
look  like  a  fright.  Well,  never  mind  ;  so  we  '11 
sit  down.  How  nice  and  comforteble  you  are 
here,  Mrs.  Wells;  I'm  sure  I  often  envy  you.  You 
and  your  girls — I  call  you  girls,  you  know,  because 
you  seem  to  be  like  daughters,  really  like  daughters. 
But  who  have  we  here  ? "  This  long  speedi  was 
interrupted  by  repeated  Oh's  and  Ah's  ;  but  only 
when  Miss  Broadway  wanted  an  answer  could  she 
be  prevailed  upon  to  stop  for  one.  I  was  intro- 
duced. Miss  Broadway  told  me  she  would  sit  by 
me,  took  my  hand,  and  asked  if  we  should  not  be 
friends,  and  make  those  two  jealous.  "  Why  should 
they  be  jealous  t "  said  I,  with  no  more  animation 
than  I  really  felt;  and  that  was  little  indeed. 
"  0,  you !  really  you  're  too  cold  a  creature  for 
me.  I  don't  know  if  I'll  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  you."  I  had  reaUy  nothing  to  say ;  and  the 
complimentary  or  kindly  speech  with  which  I 
might  have  answered,  appeared  to  me  so  cold^  after 
the  preceding  conversation,  that  I  "answered  with 
never  a  word."  Mrs.  Wells  began.  "  But  now, 
Miss  Broadway,  tell  me  whom  I  shall  invite  to 
meet  Mrs.  Walton,  on  Wednesday  ?"—"  What ! 
you  're  for  being  gay  again,  eh  ?  Well,  well." — 
"  First  of  aU,  will  the  Weazens  come  ? "— "  0  yes ; 
whv  not?"  "But  if  Mr.  Sterling's  here?"— 
"Well,  Mr.  Sterling's  not  so  very  frightful."— 
"But  theWeazeoB  think  we  pay  him  too  much 
attention."— *"  0,  you  must  not  leave  out  Mr. 
Sterling.  I'm  sure  the  young  ladies  won't  be  con- 
tented." "  O,  Miss  Broadway !"  [the  last  sung  by 
two  voices.]  "  WeU,but  I  can't  offend  the  WeajEcns. 
Mr.  Sterling  is  very  good,  but  he  likes  to  talk  a 
great  deal ;  to  be  sure,  what  he  says  is  very  in- 
structive,  and  we  always  listen  to  him ;  but  the 
Weazens  don't  like  it."—"  WeU,  that's  true;  you 
must  set  him  to  talk  to  the  girls."  "O,  but  we 
can't  leave  hun  to  M^n."— "  0  yes,  we  can;  you'll 
see  I'll  manage  iL"  "Will  you?  Now  there's 
a  good  creature."  "  Now,  there 's  another  thing :  I 
saw  the  new  pupil  at  church  to-day,  and  I  guessed 
you  'd  be  having  a  party.  But  what  sort  of  crea- 
ture is  her  mother?"  Mrs.  Wells  looked  annoyed, 
frowned,  made  signs,  and  then  answered,  "  O, 
Miss  Phipps  says^  a  very  amiable  lady.  Miss 
Phipps  knows  her  very  weQ."  Phippy  confirmed 
it ;  and  then  underwent  a  cross-questioning  from 
Miss  Broadway.  How  long  had  they  been  ac- 
quainted—had Mrs.  Walton  a  husband  living; 
and,  on  receiving  a  negative  answer.  Did  she  live 
in  lodgiuga-^was  it  not  better  to  live  in  lodgings — 
did  she  live  where  she  had  lived  with  her  husband. 
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Fhippj  was  as  desirous  to  tell,  as  Miss  Broadway 
to  hear ;  and  it  appeared  that  Mrs.  Walton  could 
not  bear  to  quit  the  house  where  her  happy  days 
had  been  spent ;  besides,  in  lodgings,  she  would 
have  no  room  to  accommodate  a  friend  ;  and  then 
she  was  very  fond  of  a  garden,  and  said  sometimes 
she  would  neyer  quit  the  house,  till  she  gare  it  to 
her  daughter  when  she  was  married.  Miss  Broad- 
way played  with  her  fingers  on  the  table ;  nodded 
at  Mrs.  Wells,  as  if  she  said,  **  Good  ;  **  and  then 
observed,  **  Well,  I  really  think  we  ought  to 
endeavour  to  give  Mrs.  Walton  any  pleasure  we 
can  have  to  offer,  and  try  to  make  her  cheerful. 
Perhaps  she  may  find  some  friends  here,  who 
knows  ?  You  must  show  her,  young  ladies,  that  a 
husband  is  not  the  only  good  thing  in  the  world ; 
though  I  pity  her  for  having  lost  one,  poor  crea- 
ture.'' All  vowed  to  do  their  best;  took  their  tea; 
and  then,  as  if  it  had  made  them  rather  drunk, 
began  unintelligible  allusions  and  an  interminable 
titter.  Many  names  were  mentioned,  which  I  have 
foigotten.  I  began  to  yawn,  and  wish  myself 
away;  and  had  actually  canvassed  in  my  own 
mind  whether  Mrs.  Wells  were  fawmring  me  with 
this  **  evening  society,''  or  I  was  doing  duty,  and 
might  not  leave  my  post.  In  the  former  case,  I 
intended  retiring ;  but  had  not  had  time  to  settle 
it,  when  we*  were  dismissed  with  the  words,  ^^Is 
it  not  time  for  the  children  to  go  up  stairs,  my 
dear  ?  "  addressed  to  Miss  Ebbs.  Miss  Phipps  rose, 
too  ;  so  that  I  found  I  should  be  more  remarkable 
staying  than  going,  and  gladly  went. 

Am  I  different  from  other  people  ?  Misses  E 
and  P  ■  were  so  interested  in  the  visit,  that  they 
began  to  dress  for  it  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Perhaps  /shall,  when  I  know  the  people 
better.  But  what  point  is  there  in  Miss  Broadway's 
character  on  which  to  hang  a  feeling  ?  She  is  not 
even  hateable.  But  I  will  give  over  wishing  for 
things  I  cannot  get,  and  try  to  be  content  with 
what  I  have.  I  will  make  interests  of  my  own, 
if  I  can't  take  up  those  of  other  people.  It  is  a 
pity  Miss  Everard  is  a  pupil.  Still,  there  I  am 
wishing  again  !  What  an  imbecile  employment  is 
this !  For  the  present,  I  see  nothing  to  take  in- 
terest in  but  my  pupils ^yes,  my  improvemefU^ 

I'd  forgotten  that. 

FA.  1 4.— I  wonder  if  I  have  never  accomplished 
any  thing  good  in  my  life.  And  if  so,  if  I  felt  as 
tired  and  dispirited  while  working  at  it  as  I  do 
now  with  these  hopeless  girls. 

F<A.  15. — I  have  thought  again  about  improve- 
ment. I  had  above  two  hours  to-night  quite  to 
myself,  but  I  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  do ; 
so  I  determined  to  consider  of  it,  and  sat  looking 
on  the  bright  lights  and  dim  walls,  in  a  rather 
melancholy,  but  delightful  state  of  quiescence,  till 
it  was  time  to  go  up  stairs.  Though  I  did  no- 
thing, I  believe  the  rest  did  me  good.  It  was  like 
cool  wind  in  a  fever. 

Feb.  16. — Pray  God  I  may  never  get  into  a  state 
of  quiescence  again !  One  is  too  harshly  dragged 
out  of  it.  And  I  have  found  out  at  last  how  I 
must  improve  myself. 

Mrs.  Wells  **  wished  to  speak  with  me"  this 
morning ;  asked  me  to  sit  down ;  said  she  was 


glad  she  had  made  my  acquaintance ;  tliat  I  ful- 
filled my  duties  well,  and  to  her  entue  satisfac- 
tion.    That  I  did  not  make  friends  among  the 
pupils,  a  thing  very  much  to  be  avoided ;  and  tbt 
she  hoped,  in  return,  I  should  soon  leant  to  like 
my  fellow  instructresses.    ( Mrs.  Wells  always  pr^ 
fers  a  long  word  to  a  short  one.)    That  perhaps  I 
might  make  other  acquaintance :  there  were  many 
interesting  people  came  to  her  house;  but  that, 
on  this  point,  she  must  make  a  few  remarks  to 
me,  and  indeed  that  was  why  she  had  sent  forme. 
She  had  seen  last  night  that  I  was  not  much  uibi 
to  society  :  I  did  not  incwhawto  male  w^sdfagnt- 
able;  but,  nevertheless,  this  is  one  of  llie  first 
duties  in  comj^y y  particular fy  for  wmm.  This 
last  clause  made  my  head  turn  round;  partly  from 
its  being    unintelligible,    and  partly  beeaoae  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  meaning  which  made  me 
choke  with  passion.     I  asked  why  parikularhi  for 
women?   ^  Now,  my  dear,  don't  begin  to  dilute; 
I  dislike  disputing ;  I  believe  it  oftener  happens 
because  people  are  bent  on  maintaining  their  own 
opinion,  than  when  they  wish  to  learn  vhat  is 
right.    It  is  another  veiy  unfeminine  habit;  and  I 
am  Sony  to  see  it  in  you."^-I  asked  which  vie 
the  first  one,  as  I  had  not  heard  it  mentioned^ 
^  Do  not  take  one  up  so.  Miss  WiUianu !  Yon  shall 
hear  what  the  first  is :  it  is  your  habit  of  attend- 
ing to  yourself  first  in  company,  and,  if  the  oa- 
versation  does  not  happen  to  please  you,  of  diav- 
ing  yourself  back,  and  giving  yourself  do  luther 
trouble.    Now  I  called  you  to  recommend  yoo  to 
be  more  attentive  this  evening.    Remember  it  is 
your  first  appearance  here,  and  the  impression  voo 
make  will  last  a  long  time.    Above  all,  endeaTosr 
to  enter  Into  conversation ;  you  are  nustaken  L' 
you  suppose  it  will  be  taken  for  a  sign  of  wiadom 
in  you  to  be  silent  and  contemptuous :  it  might  dc 
if  you  were  an  important  personage ;  but  yon  «? 
not  independent,  and  must  learn  to  be  like  other 
people."     I  answered  that  I  had  little  knowledge 
of  society,  and  that  I  was  so  completely  un- 
acquainted with  the  subjects  of  eonveisation  thtt 
I  had  found  it  most  natural  to  remain  akat. 
"  Most  natural !  but,  my  dear,  that  won  tdo.   Yoo 
must  think  of  a  little  more  than  that    Now,  f^r 
instance,  if  Miss  Broadway  were  not  very  g«d, 
you  would  have  ofiended  her  with  your  ooldw* 
the  other  night.     As  I  said  before,  yoo  ^ 
endeavour  to  make  yourself  mors  agieeahle.    I 
opened  my  mouth  to  speak,  but  could  not  tell 
whether  to  say  that  I  had  no  intention  whatenr 
of  ofiending  Miss  B.,  or,  that  she  might  jn6t 
please  herself  as  to  whether  she  was  offended  or 
not.    Both  were  equally  true ;  but  as  I  g»w  «t<^ 
ance  to  neither,  Mrs.  Welle  went  on.    **Now,mj 
dear,  think  of  what  I  have  said;  it  U  for  yoor  own 
advantage.     I  assnxe  you  you  don't  know  ho* 
much  depends  on  it."     The  last  words  were  pro- 
nounced in  that  eUmmg  tone,  which,  like^'K*^ 
to  God  the  Father,*'  &c.,  warns  people  that  the 
sermon  is  done,  and  that  they  may  go  home.  | 
took  leave  accordingly,  and  wrote  it  all  down, 
can  make  no  sense  of  it.     Never  was  a  new  eeiffl* 
so  uninteUigible  and  self-contiadietoiy  to  •JJ*' 
ginner  as  this  of  imprmng  w^9ef/i$  te  iw-  ^ 
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funny  idea  of  making  the  opinions  of  other  people 
the  role  of  my  conduct  I  The  strange,  new-fangled 
duty,  that  1,  as  heing  a  woman,  must  maie  myself 
agreeable!  Omitting  the  obnoxious  or  unintelli- 
gible clause,  here  are  to  be  a  lot  of  people  in  tole- 
rable health,  and  supplied  with  eYery  thing  the 
hostess  can  guess  they  want,  and  I  am  to  play 
some  antic  or  other  which  will  make  me  agreeable. 
And  that  because  I  am  dependent^  too !  If  I  were 
to  pick  out  all  the  odd  words  and  half  sentences 
tending  to  one  certain  conclusion,  and  could  be- 
lieve they  were  meant  to  persuade  me  to  the  mode 
of  conduct  they  recommend,  I  would  outlaw 
Mrs.  Wells  as  a  contemptible  hypocrite.  No 
word  of  hers  should  have  power  to  please  or  pain 
me ;  no  persuasion  would  I  listen  to,  no  assertion 
would  I  believe.  One  thing  is  certain  :  my  first 
care  this  evening  must  be  to  allow  no  idea  of  my 
dependence  to  have  influence  on  the  sincerity  of 
my  behaviour.  I  will  perform  attentively  the 
duties  of  third  teacher :  I  will  make  the  evening  as 
pleasant  to  Phippy  as  she  hopes  it  will  be.  I  have 
only  to  stay  in  the  other  room  and  make  the  tea 
and  coffee  for  her;  and  for  the'  rest,  if  any  people 
of  importance  should  happen  to  speak  to  me,  -— » 
preserve  me  from  being  agreeable ! — Well  it's  over, 
and  I'm  tired  to  death.  I  think  I've  nothing  to 
say  about  it.  Air.  Sterling  is  a  tall  thin  man  about 
forty  years  old*  I  can't  conceive  why  he  should 
be  supposed  to  have  an  antipathy  to  the  Weazens, 
or  they  to  him ;  but  I  have  seen  very  little  of  him. 
Mrs.  Walton  is  talkative  and  dresses  gaily.  The 
Weazens  are  genteel;  that  is,  their  dress,  gestures, 
and  accent.  I  can't  speak  for  their  ideas,  never 
having  had  any  of  them  under  my  inspection. 
They  drank  tea,  played— played  and  talked,  till 
I  was  tired  to  death. 

Fdb,  17. — ^Mrs.  Wells  is  cross.  I  can't  guess 
why,  but  she  told  me  at  dinner  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  force  her  advice  upon  any  one  ;  that,  as 
for  those  for  whom  she  was  responsible,  she  knew 
how  to  make  them  obey ;  but,  as  to  advice,  she 
would  wait  to  give  it  till  it  was  asked«  Then 
came  several  remarks  on  the  advantages  of  expe- 
rience ;  on  the  wisdom  of  profiting  by  the  good 
counsel  of  those  who  wished  well  to  us ;  and,  finally, 
a  hope  that  those  who  had  so  much  confidence  in 
their  own  superiority  as  to  reject  all  advice,  as  if 
all  the  world  were  in  the  wrong  except  themselves, 
would  only  rememb^  they  made  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  their  conduct,  and  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if  they  were  left  to  bear  the  consequences 
alone.  I  can't  remember  a  single  word  which 
showed  that  this  was  addressed  to  me.  There 
were  Bome  looks,  but  the  moment  I  noticed  them 
they  were  changed.  If  I  had  been  sure,  at  the 
time,  of  what  was  meant,  I  should  have  had  many 
explanations  to  ask,  and  much  to  answer;  but  I 
only  fedy  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  that  I  was  tiie  real 
subject  of  discourse,  and  the  object  of  universal 
observation.  I  can  easily  conceive  why  all  the 
thirty  people  sitting  at  dinner  should  wish  to  see 
the  effect  of  the  sermon,  and  also  why  Mrs.  Wells 
made  her  discourse  so  indefinite  that  no  answer 
was  possible.  It  would  have  been  more  effective, 
perhaps,  on  me  if  X  had  understood  it-^Perhaps ! 


All  it  could  mean  must  have  been  to  require  some- 
thing of  me,  which  either  I  will  grant,  or  I  won't. 
But  these  mysterious  threats  annoy  me,  till  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself.  I  can't  describe  the  inde- 
finite horror  I  have  of  finding  myself  guilty  of  some 
great  impropriety  which  I  have  committed  in  spite 
of  the  advice  of  every  body.  But  what  is  it»  then, 
that  I've  done? 

Fth,  18. — It  has  a  most  curious  effect  on  one's 
feelings,  to  be  looked  at  sideways  by  some  two 
dozen  of  people ;  as  if  I'd  done  something  wrong, 
but  nobody  would  tell  what.  None  of  the  faults 
I  can  gtiess  I  have  committed  would  hurt  my  con- 
science much,  and  I  care  not  a  ^%  for  any  indivi" 
dual  opinion  in  the  school ;  still  I  am  annoyed. 
I  have  watched  all  day  for  a  word  of  which  I 
could  demand  an  explanation,  or  even  something 
which  I  could  say  I  did  not  understand;  but  I 
perfectly  comprehend  every  trite  moral,  and  mis- 
placed truism  which  I  hear.  But  what  can  they 
be  aiming  at  ? 

Feb.  19.— At  last !  0,  I'm  a  fool !  I  see  that 
the  advice  given  me  is  wrong ;  that  the  condem- 
nation is  unjust ;  that  the  judges  are  incapable ; 
and  still  I  let  their  opinion  influence  me,  and  am 
frightened  by  theb  threats.  But  is  there  no  such 
thing  as  right?  Can  I  not  see  it?  Was  I  bom 
so  near  an  idiot,  that  all  my  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  are  false,  and  that  I  am  whoUy  incapable 
of  conducting  myself?  God  help  me  !  If,  with 
my  own  earnest  thought,  and  deep  interest,  I  can- 
not always  find  out  the  best  way,  who  can  do  it 
for  me  ?  Most  certainly  no  one  can  know  my 
concerns  so  well  as  myself,  and  no  one  will  think 
half  so  much  about  them.  Well,  then,  I  will  fol- 
low my  own  conviction, — interpreted  by  Mrs. 
Wells,  "  do  my  own  way."  Now,  after  all,  whose 
way  should  I  do  ?  So,  having  settled  it,  I  will 
write  down  the  day's  events^  and  go  to  bed. 

I  thought,  this  morning,  very  seriously  about 
the  improvement.  Last  night  I  again  spent  two 
hours  in  thinking;  and  to-day,  recollecting  it  was 
Saturday,  I  came  to  the  resolution  to  employ 
them  in  learning  French.  I  therefore  asked  for 
an  audience  of  Mrs.  Wells,  and  told  her  that,  with 
her  permission,  I  would  employ  the  two  hours  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  nights  in  my  own  room,  as 
the  two  other  governesses  were  in  the  school-room, 
and  the  pupils  were  only  employed  in  preparing 
their  lessons.  She  asked  me  what  I  intended 
doing?  I  said,  learning  French.  ''And  do  you 
think  you  can  learn  French  with  two  hours  in  the 
week  ?"  I  remarked  that  I  should  have  four ;  that 
I  had  already  made  some  progress;  and  that, 
finally,  I  could  not  entirely  give  up  the  idea  of  at- 
tending a  litde  to  my  own  improvement;  that 
Mr.  Ricard,  the  French  master,  had  been  so  good 
as  to  say,  he  would  give  me  his  assistance,  *^  if  he 
might  have  the  honour  of  teaching  me  his  lan- 
guage." I  proposed,  therefore,  to  write  transla- 
tions, or  compositions,  and  to  submit  them  to  his 
correction.  I  believe  my  voice  trembled  a  little 
when  I  made  the  melancholy  sentence  about  "  giv- 
ing up  the  idea  of  my  own  improvement,"  but  I 
couldn't  help  it.  I  have  thought,  and  thought 
again,  about  it.    I  value  my  life,  because  I  think 
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it  o£Fers  me  continually  increasing  enjoyment  in 
the  expansion  and  cultivation  of  my  faculties.  I 
rejoice  in  the  consciousness  of  how  much  more  I 
can  see  and  feel  now,  than  I  could  in  my  child- 
hood. I  know  that  labour  and  sufFering  will  be 
necessary  for  my  future  progress,  as  they  hare 
been  for  my  past :  but  I  must  work  and  suffer  in 
any  case ;  and,  oh,  if  I  could  only  see  what  I  shall 
gain !  Perhaps  patient  application  in  the  school- 
room may  have  a  result  some  time ;  yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  nothing  to  acquire  but  a  habit 
of  quiescence  and  mental  inactivity.  The  most 
courageous  spirit  gets  wearied  with  the  eternal  re- 
petition ;  and  what  can  be  learnt?  For  my  part, 
I  am  frightened  when  I  think  of  the  decrease  of 
mental  energy  I  have  already  suffered.  I  have 
been  three  weeks  in  resolving  to  do  something. 
I  do  not  complain  of  my  work, — every  one  must 
work, — ^but,  oh,  must  I  work  for  ever  here  ?  I  am 
BO  wearied  of  the  round !  I  felt  all  this,  and  made 
a  trembling  snatch  at  a  new  idea,  without  knowing 
what  I  should  get  by  the  effort ;  but  so  much  de- 
pended on  my  success, — so  many,  and  such  bitter 
feelings  were  connected  with  it, — that  I  could  not 
speak  with  perfect  calmness.  Mrs.  Wells  said, 
"Not  quite  ^ve  up  the  idea,  my  dear;  I  never 
wished  you  should.  But  why  not  write  your 
translations  in  the  school-room?"  I  said,  after 
being  there  all  the  day,  I  found  it  a  great  relief  to 
be  alone.  She  interrupted  me  with,  *'  My  dear,  1 
wish  you  would  endeavour  to  get  the  better  of  that 
disposition  for  solitude.  Do  you  really  intend  liv- 
ing alone  all  your  life  ?  If  you  do,  you  must  not  be 
dependent,  as  you  are  now."  I  stared.  I  had  al- 
ways thought  that  if  I  courageously  bore  the  bur- 
den of  dependence  for  twelve  hours  a-day,  as  I  do 
now,  some  little  time  might  be  allowed  me  to  shake 
it  off  in, — were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  standing 
erect,  and  taking  a  full  breath.  That  the  people 
I  serve  should  be  displecued  with  this  recreation 
never  entered  my  head.  Mrs.  Wells  gave  me  to 
understand  that  it  ought  to  have  done^  and  that  if  I 
had  not  so  openly  set  her  advice  at  nought,  she 
could  have  pointed  out  many  things  wherein  I 
might  have  acted  more  advantageously  than  I  had 
done.  I  stared  again,  and  wished  she  would  give 
advice  more  intelligibly.  She  answered,  with  con- 
siderable sharpness,  "  No,  my  dear ;  I  know  too 
well  your  manner  of  taking  one  up."  I  left  her, 
with  an  indefinite  wish  to  defend  myself  by  a  long 
speech  which  should  explain  all  the  points  on 
which  she  has  misunderstood  me,  and  convince 
her  that  I  was  neither  malicious,  nor  a  fool.  But 
no  ^  her  misconceptions  are  too  numerous  and 
strange,  to  be  removed  by  any  words  of  mine; 
besides,  I  get  so  excited  in  contradicting  them. 
How  is  it  possible  to  carry  on  a  conversation,  es- 
pecially a  serious  one,  with  a  person  who  thinks  I 
only  wish  to  hear  her  advice  in  order  to  "  take  her 
upr 

I  find  this  journal-keeping  makes  me  peevish 
and  excited,  but  I  must  set  down  a  word  or 
two  of  Misses  Ebbs  and  Phipps.  I  asked  them 
if  they  knew  how  I  had  offended  Mrs.  Wells. 
They  told  me  I  was  a  strange  being.  I  was  in- 
clined to  say  I  had   heard  that  before,  it  being 


their  invariable  commencement  of  a  conTenatlon 
with  me  ;  however,  I  pressed  to  know  in  what  I 
was  strange,  and,  in  answer,  they  pointed  oat  many 
peculiarities  in  my  behaviour  on  Wednesday  night. 
I  had  not  been  in  the  room  above  half  the  time ; 
Mrs.  Weazen  had  asked  about  the  new  teacher, 
and  I  might  have  got  introduced  if  Td  been  there; 
Miss  Phipps  had  presented  me  to  Mts.  Walton, 
and  I  had  not  talked  above  half  a  minute  with  her 
before  I  ran  off  and  never  came  near  her  again. 
Mr.  Sterling  was  in  the  middle  of  a  veiy  interest- 
ing conversation,  and  every  body  wasliBteningTcnr 
attentively,  ^^just  as  Mrs,  JVeUs  wants  them  to  do,' 
and  I  had  coolly  declared  I  could  not  agree  with 
him  !  Whenever  I  talk  to  these  people  I  always 
feel  roused  to  a  rejoinder  at  their  very  fiiat  sen- 
tence. It  is,  however,  not  quite  intelligible,  and 
I  wait  in  hopes  of  an  explanation.  The  second 
sentence  is  more  provoking  than  the  first;  and  in 
a  little  time  I  am  in  such  a  state  of  vexation  and 
confusion  that  I  interrupt  the  meaninglesa  flow  of 
words  in  a  passion.  Accordingly,  I  broke  in  with, 
"  Why,  what  in  the  world  should  I  say  ?"— « Why 
need  you  say  any  thing  T  "  Mr.  Sterling  had  ad- 
dressed me ;  he  related  what  he  called  a  cnrvm 
fact,  which  I  did  not  find  at  all  singular,  and  then 
assigned  a  cause  which  I  did  not  believe  to  be  the 
true  one."— "Oh,if  you  contradict  Mr.Sterling,*- 
said  Phippy;— **  Oh,you're  a />At/ow5p*«r,areyour 
said  Ebby ;  and  I  began  to  think  the  oonveisitiai 
was  getting  wholly  unintelligible.  I  asked,  how- 
ever, if  my  contradicting  Mr.  Sterling  had  offended 
Mrs.  Wells.  «  No,  not  that  in  partiadar ;  yoor 
whole  behaviour,  your  indifierenoe,  your  I-don't- 
kno w-what.*'  "  In  short,"  I  interrupted  "  yon  won't 
tell  me."—"  Well,  you  might  be  angiy ;  I  don'tlike 
to  be  so  very  plain."  I  assured  her  I  woold  w* 
be  angry.  "  Well,  then,  the  plain  fact  is,  we  can't 
tell  what  you're  aiming  at."  The  pWs  ft^ 
was  more  unintelligible  than  all  the  hints  that  had 
preceded  it ;  I  delicately  hinted  my  want  of  cosh 
prehension.  "  Well,  what  do  you  intend  to  de 
herer— "To teach."  "  AU  your  lifer— "Most  ?«>• 
bably."  "WeU,butnotina9chooir— «No,"  "Well, 
then,  don't  you  see  that  if  you  wish  to  better  yocr 
situation  you  must  attend  to— ^you  must  think  of- 
in  short,  you  must  endeavour  to  make  an  impp* 
sion."— "  Not  at  all,"  said  I,  sharply.  « If  I  wish 
to  found  a  reputation  as  a  teacher,  as  I  really  do, 
I  must  be  patient  and  industrious  in  teaching;  ^ 
cere  towards  the  parents  of  my  pupils^  unmon^ 
by  the  flatteries  or  attention  of  those  whooe  opi- 
nions I  cannot  approve  of;  and,  above  «i^"  1 
added,  using  some  eneigetic  action  as  I  got  wanB» 
**  I  must  not  allow  myself  even  the  <^Rp«rBii«  « 
servility  towards  those  whose  wealth  mka  tf 
easy  for  them  to  pay  me  for  neglecting  my  duty 
and  basely  flattering  their— "  Miss  Ebbs  looked  at 
Miss  Phipps,  and  Miss  Phipps  looked  baek  agaia 
I  saw  that  I  had  betrayed  an  opinion  for  which  I 
have  only  conjectures,  but  no  proof;  I  »,%  too, 
that  my  conjectural  opinion  was  exceedingly  off«n- 
sive  to  Ebby  and  Phippy,  (as  indeed  it  oagW  *» 
be  ;)  yet  in  my  heart  I  believed  it,  and  conld  not 
profess  any  other.  I  abruptly  concluded  with  the 
remark, "  But  you  don  t  think  so.*  This  was  iw»« 
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khan  all — if  they  were  likeme—I  had  cut  oflFall  hopes 
>f  intimacy  with  them  forerer.  How  could  they  poa- 
libly  exchange  an  idea  with  a  person  who  thought 
them  incapahle  of  comprehending  what  sincerity 
9ind  independence  of  character  were  ?  By  the  way, 
[  remarl^  that  what  Mrs.  Wells  said  is  true :  I 
make  great  use  of  the  word  **  independence  ;"  and 
it  is  because  I  think  servility  a  fault  to  which 
;hose  are  strongly  tempted  who  lire  in  continual 
intercourse  with  people  richer  than  themselves.  I 
;hink  Miss  Ebbs  and  Miss  Phipps  exceedingly  ser- 
rile.  Well,  I'll  go  to  bed. 

^eb,  20,  Sundcty^-^and  a  happy  day.  I  have 
nended  my  temper,  and  made  good  resolutions, 
nore  to  the  purpose  than  that  of  learning  French, 
hough  that  shall  not  be  forgotten.  We  have  been 
;wice  to  church.  There  has  been  so  much  wind 
hat  the  ground  is  dry,  and  without  frost.  I 
-ancied  I  saw  some  signs  of  Spring  in  the  swelling 
)ad8,  and  I  am  sure  the  poplar  branches  looked 
yellow.  Miss  Phipps  laughed  at  me,  but  Miss 
Sbbs  said  there  was  a  Spring  feeling  in  the  air. 
Both  of  them  complained  of  the  wind,  but  only 
>ecause  it  blew  their  hair  about.  After  tea,  I  went 
ip  stairs  to  read,  in  my  usual  fashion  ;  but  was  so 
ired  with  the  unusual  exercise  that  I  could  not  re- 
iist  the  temptation  to  the  pleasure  of  stretching 
ny  limbs  on  the  bed.  It  was  delightful.  The 
^^pring  feeling  came  back  again ;  I  turned  my  face 
o  the  wall,  and  the  changing  light  of  the  candle 
nade  shadows  like  waving  branches.  Then  I 
magined  some  water.  I  could  not  see  it,  but  a 
lark  wandering  line  marked  its  course,  and  I 
>lanted  it  with  trees.  One  of  them  waved  beauti- 
ully.  It  was  a  birch,  with  silver  stem  and  float- 
ng  hair.  In  short,  I  grew  silly,  and  am  nearly  so 
Lgain.  However,  I  am  in  a  good  temper,  and 
lave  courage.  Mrs.  Wells  is  content  with  my 
eaching,  and  I  will  not  despair,  because  she  cri- 
icises  my  behaviour.  Ebby  and  Phippy  are  the 
asiest  persons  to  live  with  in  the  world ;  and  I 
hould  never  have  complained,  if  I  had  not  ex« 
)ected  to  ^rxA  friends  in  my  fellow  teachers,  and 
hen  drawn  a  picture  of  a  friend  to  myself,  who 
ibould  have  no  littleness,  and  no  self-interest, 
vho  should  appreciate  and  encourage  every  noble 
bought,  and  inspire  me  with  firmness  in  every 
temptation.  My  companions  are  only  like  myself. 
But,  courage!  I  will  get  through  the  world  yet,  and 
*'  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  without  a  perfect 
riend  to  help  me  on.  So  once  more  to  my  little  bed, 
ind  my  green  wall.  I  thought  I  resigned  much  when 
;  gave  up  all  hopes  of  walking  out  every  day,  but 
;  find  I  have  only  concentrated  the  enjoyment. 

F^.  21. — I  have  been  working  hard  at  my 
ranslation,  and  have  no  time  to  write,  and  nothing 
o  say.    Good-nighty  my  dear  little  Journal ! 

Feb,  22. — To-day  I  have  finished  a  very  careful 
ranslation,  and  to-morrow  Mr.  Ricard  comes.  I 
Ind  I  only  wanted  something  to  do  in  order  to 
vork  with  courage.  I  have  read  a  French  book 
lalf  through.  Every  page  seems  to  me  a  conquest. 
;  will  write  no  more  nonsense  about  Ebby  and 
Phippy ;  they  are  very  good  creatures,  and  admire 
ny  patience  in  learning  French  exceedingly.  This 
patience  is  a  little  of  a  misnomer;  I  use  my 
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patience  in  the  school  room,  but  with  my  dear 
little  "  Histoire  Naturelle,"  I  require  none.  I  sup- 
pose last  week  I  should  have  got  into  a  passion  at 
their  want  of  clearness ;  but  never  mind. 

Feb.  23. — ^Mr.  Ricard  is  all  compliments.  I 
tried  to  find  out  how  far  he  spoke  the  truth, 
but  could  not.  However,  he  shall  speak  truth,  for 
I  will  work  like  a  tiger.  It  seems  to  me  I  have 
made  progress  already.  I  read  more  quickly.  He 
wants  me  to  taH.  I  thought  it  nonsense  to  try  to 
speak  a  language  I  don't  understand.  I  said  one 
short  sentence,  and  he  fell  into  raptures;  and 
hoped,  ^'  as  I  had  done  him  the  honour  to  choose 
him  for  my  teacher,  he  should  have  the  pleasure 
of  conversing  with  me  in  a  little  time  in  his  own 
language."  I  can't  think  how  Frenchmen  carry 
on  a  conversation,  if  they  all  wander  from  matter 
of  fact  as  Mr.  Ricard  does.  It  shows  a  lively 
imagination  to  be  able  to  talk  so  fluently  of  *^  things 
that  are  not ;"  but  how  do  they  know  what  each 
other  are  talking  about  ?  What  could  I  possibly 
answer  to  Mr.  Ricard  about  the  honour  1  had  done 
him  in  choosing  him  for  my  teacher,  when  he 
himself  offered  his  assistance,  because  he  knew  I 
had  no  other  means  of  learning  ?  And  if  he  has 
pleasure  in  conversing  with  me,  which  he  has  not^ 
why  not  talk  EngUsb,  which  he  understands  per-> 
fectly? 

Feb,  24. — My  courage  is  down.  I  have  done  a 
little  French,  worked  hard  in  the  school-room,  and 
passed  the  day  without  a  single  stimulus  of  any  kind. 
I  really  believe  I  have  not  breathed  more  quickly  at 
one  time  than  another.  But  for  this  one  idea  of 
French,  I  should  be  a  walking  corpse.  Yes,  I  have 
one  more,  to  rest ;  I  do  not  sleep,  but  I  slowly 
grow  hack  to  my  natural  identity. 

Feb.  26. — ^Mr.  Ricard  comes  to-morrow,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  this  idea,  I  would  go  to  bed  directly. 

FA.  26. — He  has  been, — ^made  his  compliments, 
corrected  my  lesson,  and  gone  again.  I  wonder 
why  I  had  so  much  pleasure  in  French  a  few  days 
ago.  I  know  very  well  why  I  began  to  learn, 
and  why  I  must  go  on.  Still  it  is  but  worky  and  I 
am  wearied  to  death !  I  will  do  none  to-night, 
and  contrive  to  write  va}f  Journal  only  twice  or 
thrice  a- week. 

Feb.  27. — The  house  has  been  very  still  all  day. 
People  dare  not  be  cheerful;  they  can  only  be  con- 
tent. There  is  a  cold  even  grey  spread  over  the 
house,  and  a  deadly  gloom  has  crept  into  my  heart, 
come,  I  believe,  from  the  contemplation  of  my  two 
fellow-corpses,  Ebby  and  Phippy.  I  have  been 
having  some  conversation  with  them,  in  ordej;  to 
learn  how  they  went  dead.  I  complained  of  my 
unusual  fatigue,  on  coming  from  church,  and  re- 
marked, with  some  bitterness,  that  living  in  such 
a  state  of  weakness  was  losing  half  of  life.  ^'  Weak- 
ness," cried  Phippy,  *^  we  all  think  you  so  strong !  *' 
— '*  Do  you  call  it  strong,  not  to  be  able  to  do  the 
day's  work  without  being  tired  to  death ? "  *^  Tired 
to  death !  You  always  do  something  after  church; 
if  I  were  to  read,  I  should  fall  asleep  in  ten 
minutes."  This  is  true;  but  I  thought  it  had  been 
owing  to  the  predominance  of  the  animal  in  Phippy. 
But  I  have  lately  remarked  it  in  myself.  Does  it 
proceed  from  fatigue  ?    It  certainly  is  a  result  of 
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her  mode  of  life,  in  soma  way ;  for  she  says  her- 
self she  is  quite  diflPerent  in  the  holidays.  I  cer- 
tainly grow  like  her ;  and,  if  I  don't  sleep,  I  am 
still  incapahle  of  exertion.  I  shall  not  come  easily 
hy  my  French,  it  is  certain;  howerer,  I  tMUti  have 
it.  I  asked  Miss  Ebhs  if  it  were  not  possible  to 
find  some  amusement.  She  said  it  was  Sunday, 
and  I  had  no  answer.  I  retreated  to  my  bed  and 
my  French  book.  I  did  little,  and  when  it  grew 
dark,  I  lay  down  as  before.  A  red  cloud  was  in 
the  sky,  and  its  lijrht  made  the  green  wall  look 
warm.  I  looked  at  it  a  long  time  till  it  grew 
black,  and  then  wild  changing  figures  passed  oyer 
it,  and  at  last  it  looked  like  a  blaok  pine  wood.  I 
could  see  no  sunshine  through  it. 

Fob,  28. — ^Miss  Phipps  says  Mrs.  Walton  iscom« 
ing  again  soon.  It  is  not  a  month  since  she  was 
here  before.  My  translation  will  be  a  very  mo- 
derate one  this  week,  and  I  can  write  no  journal. 
Indeed,  I  hare  nothhig  in  the  world  to  say.  I  sat 
biting  my  pen  ten  minutes  before  I  knew  whether 
to  say  any  thing  or  not. 

March  1.— Fve  been  reading  over  my  journal, 
and  find  I'm  a  cowardly  fool.  To  be  sure,  I  am 
great  in  resolutions,  but  endless  in  complaints. 
This  month  I  will  only  write  what  concerns  me, 
and  no  peevish  remarks  on  what  does  not  please 
me,  as  if  those  who  were  not  created  after  my  own 
heart  did  me  a  personal  injury  by  their  existence. 
I  will  do  my  work  and  learn  my  French ;  and  for 
the  hopeless  inanity  of  my  life,  I'll  *<  clench  my 
teeth  and  bear  it." 

March  2.— Ricard  and  French  lesson.  Compli- 
ments and  nonsense.  I  can't  see  that  I  make  pro- 
gress, and  Tm  sure  I  am  as  willing  to  see  it  as  he. 

March  4. — I  wrote  nothing  last  night.  1  wonder 
how  other  people  do  ?  They  must  have  something 
to  live  for.  Til  watch  every  body  I  see,  and  try  to 
find  it  out.  Mrs.  Wells  I  can  understand  ;  she  is 
no  machine  in  the  hands  of  another.  She  may  win 
or  lose  by  each  of  her  actions,  and  has  liberty  to 
choose  and  alter  her  mode  of  conduct.  This  is 
enough.  But  how  must  I  find  exercise  for  judg- 
ment, or  room  for  interest,  in  doing  just  what  I  am 
told  ?  No  one  else  does.  I  can't  exactly  understand 
what  object  Miss  Ebbs  and  Miss  Phipps  have  in 
living;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  that  on  which  they 
spend  the  greatest  part  of  their  time.  They  are 
jealous  of  each  other  as  to  the  good  opinion  of  their 
acquaintance,  even  of  the  pupils;  but,  if  they  had 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  what  would  they  do 
with  it?  They  don't  enjoy  society;  nothing  in- 
terests them  in  it  but  the  business  of  maintaining 
their  influence,  and  preserving  the  favour  of  their 
superiors.  They  take  infinite  pains  to  ^  get  intro- 
duced,'* put  on  the  smoothest  manners,  watch  with 
almost  trembling  interest  the  countenance  of  their 
new  acquaintance,  and  part  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour  with  as  many  anxious  good  wishes  and 
exaggerated  compliments  as  if  they  were  quitting 
a  dear  old  friend.  Then  they  go  to  the  person  who 
happens  to  be  **  friends"  with  them  fbr  the  mo- 
ment, and  give  an  account  of  the  stranger's  dress, 
repeat  some  of  her  sayings,  and  conclude  with 
guesses  as  to  her  amount  of  cash.  If  they  should 
see  her  again,  no  subject  is  found  on  which  they 


have  a  common  interest;  they  nether  eonfide  a 
feeling,  nor  communicate  an  idea.— But  Kere  I  «b 
complaining  again!  I  will  find  something  to  \m 
for  myself ;  and  let  that  be  enough. 

March  6< — I  begin  to  like  Mr.  Ricard ;  he  otv^ 
rects  my  translations  so  severely.  His  habiu  of 
complimenting  have  not  spoiled  him  as  a  tesder. 
Then,  he  talks  much  better^  and  with  more  Mtsn, 
in  his  own  language  than  in  English.  He  laid  In 
had  another  French  book  ready  for  me,  itiien  I 
had  done  this  I  have.  He  spoke  warmljr  in  its 
praise,  and  gave  me  a  great  wish  to  nad  it. 
Here  oomes  a  new  difficulty.  I  thought  leadiog 
was  a  cheap  amusemsnt,  and  that  I  could  alwt]n 
indulge  in  it.  Now,  I  could  certainly  baythii 
book,  but  Mr.  Ricazd  will  Imd  tTms.  A  fewyeen 
ago,  I  should  have  accepted  hla  offer  withoat  diffi- 
culty ;  but  now,  I  am  in  doubt.  I  find  cTsiy 
thing  is  done  for  vmifMngy  and  /  doa'f  hum  tit 
pHos.  However,  I  will  take  it»  and  find  it  rat. 
It  may  be  he  meant  it  kindly. 

ilfarcA  6.^'' Tired  to  death."  This  is  no  abuie 
of  language,  I  am  wearied  into  a  perfect  indife- 
ence  to  every  thing  and  every  body.  No  widi,]io 
hope  is  in  my  heart,  nothing  but  a  hesTy  weigiit 
of  exigence,  which  I  wish  I  could  lay  down. 

Matrf^  8.-^Y68terday  I  finished  ^  Abr^eofc 
de  I'Histoire  Naturelle."     So,  now  for  **^  Corinne." 

Mairch  9. — ^Reading  French. 

Mardi  12.-^Mr.  Ricard  haa  corrected  a  thj 
short  translation ;  and  is  glad  to  see  I  like  mr 
new  book,  I  have  written  nothing  for  thm 
days. 

iforvA  13^-^Fine  weather,  and  not  too  tired.  I 
wrote  my  translation  thb  afternoon,  hopioif  it 
would  be  supposed  I  was  writing  religioiis  rdke- 
tions  I  but  one  of  the  girls  came  behind  me,  look- 
ing as  if  she  was  merely  walking  aboat  in  order 
to  learn  better.  She  very  soon  commnnkated 
her  discovery  to  half-a-dozen  more,  and  I  fomd 
myself  in  a  strange  embarrassment.  Without  her* 
ing  done  any  thing  wrung,  I  was  forced  either  to 
conceal  my  work,  like  a  guilty  person,  ortobiave 
the  anger  of  my  mistress,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
agreeables which,  in  this  little  despoUe  monardijy 
always  visit  a  person  ouH  offawmr.  I  did  neither, 
but  told  Miss  Rydell  (the  snake  who  crept  befaiod 
me)  that  she  was  old  enou^  to  see  that  soch 
strict  constraint  was  only  neoessaiy  fer  duldreo; 
that  reasonable  people  were  only  responsiUe  to 
themselves  ;  that  it  was  enough  If  Mn.  Welb 
were  not  disobeyed ;  and,  moreover,  that  she  ^ 
enough  to  do  in  guiding  those  who  could  notgni^ 
themselves,  without — (here  I  stroked  her  cbin)- 
helping  those  who  could,  and  I  had  no  doubt  ^ 
had  found  it  so.  She  was  unusually  iUtt«ed, 
and  immediately  communicated  to  me  her  mr 
low  opinion  of  Miss  Ebbs  and  Miss  Phip|M>  ^^ 
doubts  as  to  the  infallibility  of  Mrs.  WeU^  and  ber 
veiy  great  satisfaction  at  the  idea  of  leaving  scbod 
next  midsummer.  I  stood  burning  with  shiBt, 
as  if  I  had  been  in  the  pillory.  I  cedd  not  tell 
how  it  was,  nor  can  I  yet.  I  can't  eee  whit  I 
ought  to  have  done !  Out  of  my  few  boon  in  th« 
week  must  I  then  sacrifice  a  whole  sllemooo  to 
stupid  vanity,  in  obedience  to  other  people  e  opiB- 
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ions?  Mrs.  Wells  would  tell  me  it  would  injuie 
her  school  1  This  is  one  of  the  dil&cult  questions 
that  make  me  low-spirited.  People  not  bom  rich 
are  forced  to  give  up  two-thirds  of  their  waking 
hours  for  the  benefit  of  other  people,  in  order  to 
sam  their  living.  Do  ih^  tmfy  obtain  permisnon 
to  work  by  giving  up  their  will^  their  tastes,  their 
identity,  during  their  hours  of  leisure?  I  begin 
to  think  this  the  ease.  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Wells 
professes  much  in  which  she  b  not  sincere ;  and 
she  has  the  experience  which  I  have  not.  And  if 
she  were  to  dismiss  me,  what  should  I  do  ?  Go  to 
another  school  ?  'T  would  be  just  the  same  there. 
Is  there  no  other  trade  but  that  of  teaching? 
Here  am  I,  with  my  hands  and  my  head,  thrown 
on  the  world  for  a  subsSstenee  I  There  are  people 
weaker  and  less  capable  than  I— I  say  it  boldly— 
who  are  getting  rich :  cannot  I  get  a  living?  I 
will  work  like  a  horse !  I  will  live  meanly  I  Is 
theie  no  way  ?  none  but  this,  where  I  am  forced 


to  Heal  a  few  hours  for  myself  and  then  to  make 
a  contemptible  compromise  with  the  malicious 
creature  who  had  discovered  the  theft.  My  time 
was  my  own !  My  conscience  is  my  own !  And 
for  other  people  to  lay  claim  to  them  b  tyranny. 
Trifle  though  it  be,  the  short  liberty  on  Sundays 
b  invaluable  to  me.  I  cannot  give  it  up.  I 
wonder  if  Ebby  and  Phippy  came  to  be  so  servile 
in  the  same  way.  More  contemptible  dbsimula- 
Uon  than  mine  of  thb  afternoon  was  never  prac- 
tised. It  appears,  then,  that  only  temptation  was 
necessary  to  make  me  as  false  as  they.  To  be  sure, 
I  looked  down  on  them  with  infinite  complacency; 
and  now  feel  that  I  am  gliding  rapidly  downwards, 
and  sliall  soon  be  on  a  level  with  them.  In  the 
name  of  God,  who  gave  me  capacity  to  appreciate 
something  better,  and  a  wish  to  imitate  it,  b  there 
no  salvation?  I  can  no  more  give  up  my  last 
renmant  of  fireedom  than  my  last  morsel  of  bread ! 
Must  I  tremble  for  both  before  those  whom  I  serve? 
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Tbi&  protection  of  our  pockets  ffrom  pillage,  b 
the  great  end  of  all  constitutional  and  popular 
checks  in  the  present  age ;  it  is,  at  least,  a  far 
more  important  one  than  the  protection  of  our 
persons  from  tyrannical  violence.  The  age  of 
fraud  has  succeeded  that  of  arbitrary  power.  We 
are  not  imprisoned  without  trial ;  we  are  not 
quartered  on  by  dragoons ;  we  are  not  driven  to 
seek  refuge  in  caverns  and  holes,  because  our 
religious  opinions  are  different  from  those  of  her 
majesty  and  her  majesty's  ministers :  but  we  are 
not  without  our  grievances,  in  that  we  toil  hard, 
yet  are  cheated  out  of  a  lai^e  portion  of  our  fiair 
earnings.  We  are  not  subject  to  iron  coereion ; 
there  are  no  chains  on  our  wrists ;  no  ban  drawn 
across  the  door;  yet  are  we  not  less  securely 
encircled  by  the  pliant  meshes  of  the  financiers 
net :  it  yields  wherever  we  press  against  it ;  but 
we  cannot  escape.  Take  the  Income-Tax  Act, 
for  instance.  Widow  Jenkins  has  an  income  of 
f  40  a-year,  derived  from  money  invested  in  four 
joint-stock  companies.  The  income-tax  is  deducted 
from  each  dividend  of  £10  as  it  is  pjud  to  her. 
Widow  Jenkins  lives  in  a  free  country,  "the  envy 
of  sorreunding  nations,  and  the  glory  of  the  uni- 
verse." She  is  represented  in  Parliament,  or  she 
^presumed  to  be  represented  there;  and  she  is 
told  that  that  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  if  she 
were  achfa/^  represented.  These  are  not  the  days 
of  ship-money  and  of  benevolences,  when  the  sove- 
Kign  pounced  on  a  subject's  goods  and  took  them 
without  a  vote  of  Parliament.  The  tax  was  vol- 
untarily awarded  by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
^d  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled,  exereising 
the  power  which  every  inhabitant  of  this  empire, 
Widow  Jenkins  not  excepted,  has,  not  to  be  taxed 
without  his  or  her  own  consent.  If  Widow  Jen- 
kins considera  herself  aggrieved,  the  law  is  open  to 
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her.  She  will  find  the  law  embodied  in  an  act  of 
a  hundred  and  ninety-three  sections ;  and  what  of 
it  is  not  there,  she  will  find  in  two  acts  of  WiUiam 
Pitt's  time,  which  are  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Income-tax  Act^  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  of  ser- 
vice in  carrying  it  out ;  or,  in  other  words,  when- 
ever any  official  who  is  paid  highly  for  making 
himself  acquainted  with  them,  and  has  nothing 
else  to  do,  finds  any  thing  in  them  more  stringent 
than  the  provisions  of  tiie  new  act.  If  Widow 
Jenkins  has  been  accustomed  to  read  law  books, 
and  has  a  very  clear  head,  she  will  be  able  to 
master  some  of  the  sections  of  the  act,  at  the  rate 
of  a  couple  of  houn  per  section :  we  say  some  of 
them ;  for  there  are  many  of  them  in  which  able 
lawyen  have  been  from  the  beginning,  and  still 
are,  entangled.  This  is  the  net  that  has  been 
spun  out  to  its  hundred  and  ninety-three  sections, 
and  knotted  with  incomprehensible  law  terms,  to 
catch  Widow  Jenkins,  and  such  like  fish ;  and  if 
she  get  out  of  it  without  some  friendly  aid,  she  is 
a  wiser  woman  than  we  take  her  to  be.  There 
will  be  many  escapes  from  the  general  sweep  nuide 
by  such  a  net ;  but  of  the  £5,249,260  which  Mr. 
Buchanan  says  the  income-tax  produced  in  1842, 
doubtless  a  considerable  portion  was  made  up  of 
the  money  levied  on  persons  who  were  entitled 
to  be  refunded  on  grounds  of  exemption,  but 
who,  from  a  fiiUure  to  master  some  part  ^f  the 
hundred  and  ninety-three  sections,  have  been 
unable  to  recover  their  cash.  The  system  of 
sweeping  those  who  are  liable,  and  those  who  are 
exempt,  in  one  general  haul,  and  allowing  the 
latter  the  privilege  of  escaping,  was  wise,  after  the 
wisdom  of  this  world.  Where  the  statesman's 
view  was  to  collect  revenue,  without  any  regard  for 
those  from  whom  it  was  obtained,  the  plan  was 
ingenious-— smart,  as  the  Americans  would  call  it. 
Had  the  object  been  to  deal  fairly  and  kindly  by 
those  on  whom  the  tax  was  laid,  a  different  system 
would  have  been  adopted.  Instead  of  every  chiuse 
being  made  dark  and  incomprehensible^  the  whok 
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would  have  been  rendered  as  clear  and  simple  as 
possible ;  and  instead  of  the  burden  of  pleading 
the  exemptions  being  thrown  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  poor,  and  in  general  uneducated  people,  who 
are  entitled  to  them,  it  would  have  been  the  object 
of  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the  officials. 

The  great  art  in  modem  finance,  is  to  make 
people  believe  they  are  not  paying  when  they  art 
paying  ;  the  art  of  hiding  the  pea.  The  success 
with  which  it  has  sometimes  been  accomplished,  u 
wonderful.  The  national  debt  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  the  boldest  manoeuvres  in  this  science ;  and 
while  people  have  been  handing  over  the  labour 
of  one  day  out  of  their  six — of  fifty  days  out  of  their 
three  hundred  to  pay  it — ^they  have  been  told  that 
it  costs  them  nothing ;  nay,  in  some  more  than 
usually  courageous  hyperbole,  they  have  been  in- 
formed that  it  is  a  gain  to  them ;  and  they  have 
believed  all  this !  Worthy  Mr.  Justice  BaiUey, 
an  able,  sagacious,  learned  lawyer,  adorned  his 
chaiges  to  the  grand  jury  at  each  assize,  by  a  lec- 
ture on  the  incalculable  blessing  of  possessing  a 
national  debt.  The  first  impression  on  the  simple 
mind,  when  it  is  informed  of  a  debt,  is,  that  there 
is  somewhere  or  other  a  creditor,  with  certain 
powers  and  means  of  judicial  execution  against 
the  debtor;  and  the  feeling  with  which  most 
people  who  remember  their  youthful  impressions, 
recollect  having  first  contemplated  the  national 
debt,  is  that  of  a  palpable  sum  of  money,  due  to 
the  man  in  the  moon,  or  some  palpable  and  dis- 
tinct creditor,  who  may  have  recourse,  by  execu- 
tion and  arrest,  or  something  of  that  kind,  against 
the  nation,  if  it  do  not  pay.  Having  penetrated 
no  farther  than  this  wide  notion  of  national  debtor 
and  creditor,  an  old  lady  in  Aberdeen,  somewhat 
renowned  for  her  sagacity,  and  emulous  of  the 
fame  of  a  Hamilton,  concocted  and  published,  in 
a  middle-sized  pamphlet,  an  infallible  plan  for 
paying  up  the  national  debt.  It  was  founded  on 
the  project  of  all  the  ladies  in  the  kingdom  uniting 
and  disposing  of  their  ornaments,  and  paying  the 
creditor  with  the  proceeds ;  as  if  all  the  jewels  in 
the  country,  bringing  their  retail  price,  would 
have  paid  a  year  s  interest  of  the  debt ;  as  if  a 
purchaser  could  be  found  for  them  without  going 
to  the  moon,  or  that  other  place,  wherever  it  be, 
where  the  creditor  lives ;  and  as  if  the  subjecting 
our  sweet  countrywomen  to  the  hardship  of  living 
without  their  ornaments,  would  not  be  a  mere 
clumsy  shifting  of  the  present  operation  of  the 
debt,  the  evil  of  which  is,  that  it  deprives  us  of 
many  things  which  wc  would  otherwise  possess. 

It  is  strange,  however,  how  much  of  genuine 
truth  there  is  in  the  first  rude  notions  of  political 
things.  The  first  notion  of  a  duty  on  com  is,  that 
it  mast  tend  to  starvation;  and  when  the  whole 
complex  question  has  been  sifted  by  political  eco- 
nomy, and  separated  from  its  chaiF  of  fallacies,  its 
*'  protection  to  the  native  agriculturist" — its  sup- 
porting '*  the  manufacturer  8  best  customers,  the 
home  market,"  &c. — it  is  found  to  be  precisely  what 
it  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  first  meal-mobs — a  law  for 
producing  starvation.  So  of  the  national  debt — 
those  who  have  got  a  glimmering  of  light  are  they 
wlio  go  astray,  deceived  by  fraudulent  guides,  pre- 


tending to  show  them  the  way.  They  are  ahowa 
that  there  is  no  external  creditor  demanding  tlie 
money  of  the  country — it  is  merely  a  uetbodof 
distributing  the  property  of  the  nation.  Thefimd- 
holder— and  you  are  perhaps  a  fund-h<dder  yovr- 
self— has  bought  with  his  money  a  portion  of  tJie 
annual  income  of  the  country.  If  it  goes  from  A, 
who  makes  it  by  selling  stockings  to  B,  B  kjs 
stockings  from  A,  and  A  gets  it  back  again;  it 
does  not  go  out  of  the  country ;  therefore,  it  is  no 
loss  to  it,  no  pressure  on  any  body,  and  n» 
ground  of  complaint.  Yet  a  farther  senitiBT 
brings  back  the  primaiy  and  simple  notion,  that  a 
debt  is  a  debt,  and  that  a  nationid  debt  is  rather  a 
hardship  than  a  blessing.  It  is  true  it  does  not 
come  in  the  same  form.  The  vision  of  the  debtor 
scraping  together  his  annual  interest,  and  the  cn- 
ditor  ready  to  pounce  upon  him  for  tiie  principal, 
vanishes.  The  term  debt  is  found  not  to  be  the 
proper  term.  The  national  loss  would  be  the  more 
expressive  one,  for  it  is  all  paid  already — pud  for 
ships  of  war,  rations  and  accoutrements  to  soldien 
— bullets  that  have  been  dischaiged,  gnnpowder 
that  has  exploded,  contracts,  in  whidi  the  nation 
has  been  cheated  by  tailors  and  victuaUers,  and 
subsidies,  ijtf' which  it  has  been  cheated  by  kingi. 
The  right  of  the  fund-holder  is  the  mere  distribu- 
tion of  the  burden ;  cheating  him  might  alter  its 
incidence,  but  would  not  make  it  the  less  a  ns- 
tional  grievance — a  grievance  dating  from  the 
times  when  the  capital  of  the.'country,  accumnkted 
during  hundreds  of  years,  has  been  scattered  to 
please  the  ambition  of  a  minister,  or  to  sappoit 
despotic  principles  throughout  Europe. 

The  main  collateral  evil  attendant  on  the  na- 
tional debt  is,  that  the  adjustment  of  its  pressor? 
requires  a  vast  system  of  taxation,  and  that  the 
larger  is  the  amount  of  taxation^  the  more  room  is 
there  for  juggling  with  the  people's  money,  and 
turning  it  to  evil  purposes.  The  collection  of  vhst 
is  called  ^'the  necessary  revenue**  is  the  excnx 
under  which  many  imposts  for  sinister  purpoees 
are  justified.  An  Excise  police  and  a  Customs' 
coast-guard  are  tempting  instrumoits  for  the  per- 
formance of  all  kinds  of  financial  trickery.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  great  prohibitory  and  r- 
strictive  system  established  as  to  commerce  in  ge- 
neral, for  the  avowed  objects  of  revenue,  would 
the  landlords  of  the  country  have  dared  to  propose 
a  restriction  on  the  importation  of  food  \  A  fair 
and  honest  tariff,  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  woold 
be  that  which  should  bring  the  largest  snm  into 
the  coffers  of  the  country  with  the  least  pressore 
on  the  people";  there  is  any  source  of  inoome 
which  is  found  to  bev  exatious  by  its  inquisitoml 
machinery — to  be  demoralizing  by  its  inflaenoein 
enhancing  the  price  of  innocent  luxuries,  or  to  be  is- 
jurious  to  industry  and  enterprise— such  a  sonn* 
of  revenue  will  be  avoided  by  a  philanthropic  finan- 
cier, and  courted  by  one  who  has  sinister  objects. 
How  much  the  former  character  has  been  impressed 
on  the  proceedings  of  our  statesmen,  a  perusal  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  recent  work  on  the  Taxation  and  Com- 
mercial Policy  of  Britain,  will  bring  home  to  the 
conviction  of  every  reader.  It  is  not  the  p^odfl^ 
tion  of  an  alarmist,  or  of  a  violent  partisan  of  any 
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ilass  of  political  opinions.  It  is  not  written  with 
;he  view  of  aiding  or  of  opposing  any  party  in  the 
itate.  It  is  a  simple  analysis  of  our  financial  sys- 
«m,  in  which  its  various  elements  are  tested  by 
;ho8e  rules  which  the  author's  experience  and 
)b8ervation  have  taught  him  to  be  the  best  adapted 
.0  the  good  of  the  community.  No  one  who  is  ac- 
{uainted  with  Mr.  Buchanan's  literary  and  poli- 
ical  history  will  suspect  him  of  an  inclination  to 
express  his  political  opinions  in  strong  language  : 
)ut  indignatio  faeU  vergum,  and  as  the  iniquities 
viiich  his  philosophical  analysis  has  brought  to 
ight,  have  risen  up  before  him,  they  have  extorted 
'rom  him  a  strong  expressive  dignity  of  language 
refitting  the  importance  of  the  occasion  for  its  use. 

Can  any  commodity  be  found  better  entitled  to 
Jie  benevolent  statesman's  favour  than  those  herbs 
nrhichy  by  the  universal  experience  of  the  civilised 
nrorld,  give  their  consumers  the  greatest  quantity 
)f  pleasure  that  is  unaccompanied  by  a  reaction! 
Let  us  see  how  our  financial  statesmen  have  dealt 
mih.  these  blessings  of  nature :— * 

Of  all  the  British  taxes  on  consamption  that  on  tea 
B  perhaps  the  most  objeotionable  :  First,  Because  it  is 
k  great  article  of  family  expense,  costly  in  its  use,  on 
irhich  a  light  tax  is  more  oppressive  than  a  heavier  tax 
m  other  articles.  Second,  The  extensive  nse  of  tea 
!ondaces  both  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people  : 
t  is  the  peonliar  distinction  of  tea  that  it  refreshes 
irithout  intoxicating.  It  is  not  a  filthy  luxury  like  to- 
)acco.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  commended  by  the  Ro- 
naa  historian,  when  he  is  enumerating  its  importation 
nto  Europe  among  the  other  advantages  of  the  trade  to 
rhe  East,  as  affording  **  an  elegant  repast.'*  In  supplant- 
Dg  the  use  of  beer  and  other  beverages  in  the  morning 
ind  afternoon  meal,  its  introduction  has  aided  in  the 
mprovement  of  domestic  manners  ;  and  if  its  price  were 
ower,  it  would  rival  even  more  e£Eectually  the  use  of 
irdent  spirits,  that  fhiitful  source  of  moral  debasement. 
[n  every  view,  therefore,  this  article  ought  to  find  espe- 
aal  favour  with  the  rulers  of  the  land,  and  to  be  lightly 
Axed.  It  has,  however,  been  very  heavily  taxed  in 
his  country,  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent. ;  to  which  20 
>er  cent,  has  been  added  by  the  tax  on  sugar,  and  for- 
merly other  20  per  cent,  by  the  monopoly  of  the  East 
^ndia  Company.  So  heavy  a  tax  was  calculated  to 
ibeck  the  demand  for  so  expensive  an  article  ;  and  ac- 
'ordiugly  its  consumption  does  not  appear,  any  more 
han  that  of  sugar,  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  wealth 
ind  population  of  the  country.  In  1803,  when  the  duty 
ras  raised  on  the  finer  teas  to  95  per  cent,  the  consump- 
ion  remained  stationary  for  seventeen  years  after,  at  be- 
ween 20,000,000  and  21,000,000  lbs.  In  X817,it  amount- 
d  to  20,619,455  lbs. 

When  the  monopoly  of  tea  by  the  Ea^t  India  Com- 
>any  was  abolished  in  1834,  the  tax  of  100  per  cent, 
ras  repealed;  and  new  duties  were  imposed  :  on  Bohea 
'  duty  of  Is.  6d.  per  lb. ;  on  Congo  and  the  finer  teas, 
!s.  2d. ;  and  on  the  finest,  such  as  Souchong,  Gunpow- 
ter,  &c.  36.  The  difficulty  of  classifying  teas  according 
0  this  new  scale  gave  rise,  as  was  alleged,  to  frauds  on 
he  revenue  by  the  importers  of  tea ;  and  the  discriminat- 
ng  duty  was  relinquished  for  a  duty  of  2s.  1  d.  per  lb  on  all 
eas.  The  great  objection  to  this  tax,  as  to  all  indis- 
riminate  taxes,  except  they  are  extremely  moderate,  is, 
hat  it  presses  heavily,  where  it  ought  to  press  lightly  ; 
•nd  lightly  where  a  heavier  tax  might  be  imposed.  On 
he  low-priced  teas,  such  as  bohea,  it  is  equal  to  150  or 
!00  per  cent ;  while  on  the  finer  teas  it  does  not  amount 
0  above  50  or  75  per  cent.  The  duty  is  regulated  by  the 
ligh-priced,  when  it  should  be  regulated  by  the  lower- 
>riced  teas.    It  is  thus  the  reverse  of  being  just  and 

qual.  By  raising  the  price  of  the  coarser  teas,  it  lays 
he  burden  on  the  poorer  or  the  middling  classes,  the 
hkS  consumers  of  those  teas ;  while  it  presses  more 


lightly  on  the  rich,  who  use  the  finer  teas,  and  on  whom 
the  burden  ought  ehiefly  to  lie.  Considering,  besides, 
the  nature  of  the  article,  the  exorbitant  duty  is  most 
objectionable  ;  and  it  encroaches  deeply  on  the  comforts 
of  the  community.  The  tax  on  salt,  on  pepper,  or  on 
tobacco,  though  greatly  exceeding  the  original  cost, 
does  not  impose  any  great  additional  expense  on  the 
consumers,  and  does  not  materially  restrain  the  oen- 
sumption.  But  a  lighter  tax  on  so  expensive  a  luxury 
as  tea  is  more  heavily  felt,  and  enforces  economy  in  its 
use,  though  it  conduces,  more  than  any  other  article,  to 
comfort  as  well  as  to  morality.  In  every  view  it  is  an 
impolitic  and  an  oppressive  tax.  The  new  duty  of  2s.  1  d. 
on  the  finer  teas  is,  however,  less  in  amount  than  the 
former  ad  valorem  duty  of  100  per  cent ;  and  the  price 
has  been  still  farther  reduced  about  20  per  cent  by  the 
large  importations  of  the  free-trader.  The  consequence 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea, 
which  amounted  in  the  year  1841  to  36,675,667  lbs. ;  a 
clear  proof  that  it  is  by  the  high  price  that  it  has  been 
all  along  restrained. 

Coffee,  like  tea,  is  an'  expensive  article  of  consump- 
tion, which  will  not  bear  a  heavy  tax.  Yet  it  has  been 
heavily  and  very  unequally  taxed  in  this  country.  The 
duty  has  varied  from  6d.,  its  present  amount,  to  Is.  7d., 
and  even  2s.  per  lb. ;  or  from  about  60  to  150,  or  200 
per  cent.  Though  possessing  all  the  valuable  qualities 
of  tea,  those  high  imposts  nearly  interdicted  its  use  in 
this  country.  Nothing  more  clearly  exemplifies  the  bad 
effects  of  exorbitant  duties.  On  an  article  in  such  great 
demand,  and  so  expensive,  the  duty  should  never  have 
exceeded  20  or  30  per  cent ;  and  it  appears  from  ex- 
perience, that  a  higher  duty  will  not  yield  a  larger 
revenue.  The  tax  was  raised  from  6d.  to  lO^d.  ;  in 
1796,  it  was  raised  to  Is.  5d. ;  and  in  1804,  to  Is.  7}d. 
Under  the  pressure  of  those  heavy  duties,  the  consump* 
tion  remained  stationary  while  the  population  was  in- 
creasing. It  amounted,  in  1789,  to  930,141  lbs. ;  and 
in  1807,  the  year  before  the  duty  was  reduced  to  7d.  it 
had  only  increased  to  1,176,164  lbs.  The  moment  this 
depressing  load  was  taken  off,  the  consumption  bounded 
up  as  with  an  elastic  spring  to  9,251,837  lbs.  its  amount 
in  1808.  The  duty  was  again  raised  to  Is.  in  1819  ;  but 
was  finally  reduced  to  6d.  in  1825,  when  the  annual 
consumption  rapidly  increasing,  amounted,  in  1840,  to 
28,723,735  lbs  ;  and  the  duty  of  6d.  produced,  in  1837> 
£675,120  ;  and,  in  1842,  £740,053  ;  a  clear  proof  of  the 
impolicy  of  the  former  duty  of  Is.  7d.  whidi  only  pro- 
duced, in  1807,  £161,245.  The  effect  of  the  reduced 
duty  on  coffee,  in  increasing  the  consumption,  was  aided 
by  a  falling  price;  especially  for  about  fifteen  years 
after  it  took  place,  as  well  as  by  the  prevailing  taste  of 
the  community,  which  gave  immediate  effect  to  the 
lower  duty.  Tea  and  coffee  possess  nearly  the  same 
qualities,  and  appear  equally  acceptable  to  the  public 
taste.  The  heavy  duty,  however,  on  coffee,  and  its  high 
price,  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  tea,  which  accord- 
ingly had  the  monopoly  of  the  market.  The  consumers 
would  almost  as  soon  have  given  different  prices  for  the 
same  qualities  of  tea,  as  a  higher  price  for  coffee.  By 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  and  the  price,  coffee  was,  for 
the  first  time,  placed  on  an  equality  with  tea  in  the 
British  market ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  sudden  and 
extraordinary  demand  for  this  formerly  forbidden  ar- 
ticle. The  consumption  of  tea  was  also  increasing  at 
the  same  time  ;  so  that  the  falling  price  was  diffusing  a 
growing  taste  for  both  these  luxuries :  which,  with  the 
lower  duty  on  coffee,  could  be  used  indifferently,— the 
one  at  no  greater  expense  than  the  other. 

Coffee  is  a  beverage,  with  the  refreshing  and 
stimulating  qualities  of  which  the  working  man  of 
this  country  has  scarcely  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  acquainted.  When  he  has  tasted  it  in  the 
condition  in  which  its  powers  are  developed,  tho 
coffee-shop  will  be  a  formidable  rival  of  the  gin- 
palace.  Its  high  price  has  made  it  be  so  amply 
diluted,  that  it  has  been  generally  viewed  as  an 
herb  to  bo  diluted  like  tea,  instead  of  being  pre- 
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pared,  as  eveiy  irttd  lover  of  the  bean  knows  it 
should  be,  in  such  a  manner  that  its  chief  oharac- 
teristic  is  its  strength.  There  axe  many  wise  pre- 
scriptions for  preparing  coffee;  but  the  wisest  of 
all  is  the  simplest,  yet  often  the  least  attainable — 
abundance  of  the  material.  Nearly  an  ounce  of  coffsa 
is  required  to  make  a  drinkable  cup  of  the  bever> 
age ;  and,  even  at  the  present  reduced  price  of  the 
article,  this,  if  accompanied  by  sugar,  will  cost  be- 
tween 1^.  and  2d.  Admitting  a  fractional  profit  to 
the  keeper  of  a  coffee-shop,  or  to  the  perambulatoiy 
vender  of  hot  coffee,  2d.  per  cup  must  be  charged, 
a  sum  which  the  working  man  cannot  readUy  part 
with. 

We  wiU  venture,  at  the  risk  of  losing  whatever 
character  we  possess  for  sobriety,  to  say  a  word  for 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wines^-we  mean 
those  wines  on  which  it  presses  most  heavily.  If 
we  want  a  few  bottles  of  the  most  ordinary  wine 
of  the  Moselle  or  the  Neckar,  to  quaff  soberly  with 
A  friend  in  a  hot  summer  day — such  wine  as  we 
have  taken  choice  goblets  of,  at  fourpence  a  bottle, 
in  the  student's  way-side  wine-house,  when  weary 
of  long  walking  on  the  dusty  German  roads — b^ 
hold  the  duty  is  just  the  same  as  that  which  our 
aristocratic  neighbour  pays  on  his  Bourdeaux,  at 
seventy  shillings  a  dozen,  or  on  his  Madeira,  at  a 
Ifuinea  a  bottle— in  all  cases  it  is  eleven  shillings 
a  dozen.  This  is  favourable  to  the  excellence  of 
the  wines  of  our  aristocracy ;  for  the  higher  the 
price  paid,  the  smaller  is  Uie  proportional  inci- 
dence of  the  duty ;  and  the  grower  being  charged  5 
per  cent  of  duty  on  his  best  wines,  and  nearly  600  per 
cent  on  his  worst,  has  an  inducement  to  send  none 
but  a  choice  article  to  such  a  market.  We  re- 
member a  young  Frenchman,  who  had  good  oppor- 
tunities of  being  well  feasted  at  home,  remarking, 
that  he  never  knew  what  first-rate  Bourdeaux  was 
till  he  tasted  it  in  Edinburgh.*  This  is  a  very 
pleasant  circumstance,  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  it 
might  not  be  altogether  beneath  the  notice  of  a 
financial  statesman  to  think  of  the  respectable  f ore* 
man,  or  clerk,  or  small  shop-keeper,  who  might, 
with  a  decent  pride  that  would  for  ever  banish  ar- 
dent spirits  from  his  door,  set  before  his  guest  his 
bottle  of  Moselle  or  Boussillon,  purchased  for  a 
shilling.  The  use  of  the  lighter  wines  is  an  anti- 
dote to  intemperance.  The  inhabitant  of  northern 
France,  or  of  the  German  wine  districts,  refreshes 
himself  with  wine  at  any  time,  from  morning  to 
evening,  when  the  inclination  occurs  to  him ;  but 
he  never  becomes  grossly  drunken.  Mercier,  in 
his  Tableau  de  Paris,  mentions,  among  the  ele- 
ments of  the  degradation  of  the  Parisian  people^ 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  the  heavy 
endroit  duties  on  wine,  which  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits.  Even  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  duties  on  this  same  article  of 
ardent  spirits,  something  might  be  done  for  tem- 
perance. Why  should  brandy  and  Hollands  be 
chaiged  the  enormous  duty  of  22s.  (Mi.  a  gallon  ? 

*  The  new  Athens  is  illastrioua  for  this  pecoliAr  liquor.  It 
Is  ft  legacy  of  our  old  treaties  with  France,  and  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  right  to  import  French  eommodittes  at  low  duties. 
The  taste  has  lingend  on  onr  lips,  notwithstanding  the 
stringent  duties  of  <*  the  British  statesman.**  Every  reader  will 
niBMnbf  r  John  Hom«*s  congenial  lines  ou  this  laDJect. 


We  are  convinced  that  their  introduction,  under  a 
reasonable  duty,  would  be  favourable  to  temper- 
ance. Wherever  gentility  and  sensual  indolgenot 
come  into  competition  on  £ur  terms,  the  latter  will 
be  found  making  some  sacrifices  to  the  foimer.  Ii 
the  landlords'  determination  to  have  the  liqiuvaf 
the  people  extracted  firom  British  grun  alone,  u 
their  bread  must  be  made  of  no  other,  in  reality 
at  the  foundation  of  the  enormous  duties  on  foreign 
spirits  and  inferior  wines  ?    We  suspect  it  ia. 

We  have  moral  (or  immoral)  courage  enough  to 
be  the  champion  of  another  article,  which  is  not 
very  popular  at  this  moment  in  the  mouths  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  but  has  long  been,  and  viH 
for  some  time  continue  to  be  popular  in  the 
months  of  the  people  themselves — tohaoco.  Ite 
filth  and  its  costliness  may  be  admirable  sobjeeti 
of  denunciation  by  the  spruce  dedaimer,  who 
needs  no  other  stimulant  but  his  own  Tsmtj;  kt 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  drive  the  last  lingering  loxniy 
out  of  the  working  man  s  cheerless  home.  It  may 
be  that  he  should  not  smoke  tobaooo— that  he  shooU 
betake  himself  to  music,  and  attend  soirees  to  hear 
about  the  degradation  of  his  daas  fmai  the  pro^tets 
who  are  deigning  to  regenerate  it.  We  shaD  not  dis- 
pute the  ge&eral  question  of  morals  and  manners^wt 
simply  maintain,  that  it  is  no  heavy  crime  for  the 
workhig  man  to  smoke  his  pipe,--that  heshooU 
not  be  put  beyond  the  pale  of  rational  legislatioQ 
for  doing  so, — ^that  he  smokes  it  now,  and  will  do 
so  for  some  length  of  time^  and  that  it  is,  theiefoit, 
worth  while  considering  whether  the  three  and  a- 
half  millions  annually  paid  to  the  revenue  for  pe^ 
mission  to  consume  the  weed  be  a  burden  rightMj 
laid  on.  The  German  or  Belgian  artisan,  in  his 
moments  of  greatest  destitution,  would  scon  to 
employ  either  the  tobacco  consumed  bytheBzitiih 
labourer,  or  the  tube  through  which  it  is  inhaki 
Our  continental  neighbour  smokes  tobacco  worthr 
of  a  genUeman  at  sixpence  a  pound,  while  ooi 
own  artisan  pays  4s.  a  pound  for  his  semi-poiBonoai 
compound.  When  the  Prussian's  pipe  ii  extin* 
guished,  he  tosses  out  the  half-^consnmed  ashes. 
Poor  as  he  is  that  is  not  worth  a  thought.  Bat 
the  free  bom  Briton  must  hoard  the  filthy  refuse  of 
the  substance  for  which  he  pays  a  duty  of  1500 
per  cent,  and  the  tube  through  which  he  Inhaks 
it  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  length  that 
he  may  not  lose  any  of  its  stimulating  inflaenoea^— 
we  were  going  to  call  them  virtues^  but  whatercr 
they  may  be  through  the  cheny  stick,  they  are  noei 
through  the  cutty.  The  duty  on  unmanniaetnni^ 
tobacco  is  3s.  a  pound ;  on  manufactured  tobaco 
it  is  ds.  No  person  who  has  tasted  the  fagivA 
weed  abroad,  will  condesoend  to  use  British  mauh 
factured  tobacco,  if  hecanget  that  of  any  other  land. 
Negrohead  and  Cavendish  are  the  best  tohaccoe  of 
foreign  manufacture,  and  the  extent  to  which  smop 
gling  prevails  in  the  tobacoo  trade  is  illustrated  io 
the  comparative  abundance  of  these  articles  in  the 
market,  at  a  price  below  the  duty.  The  "  know- 
ing ones  **  can  obtain  the  genuine  article  firnn 
almost  any  tobacconist's  shop  in  the  kisgdoin. 
If  the  tobacconist  is  asked  how  he  can  wU  i^ 
at  a  price  below  the  duty,  he  answers  that  he  hay* 
It  at  the  sales  of  Custom-house  seLrorei;  bsttbe 
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Board  of  Customs  cannot  sell  a  seizure  unless  it 
bring  at  least  the  duty.  The  public  sale  of  the 
commodity  must  proceed  from  the  inability  of  the 
excise  officers  to  distinguish  it  &om  the  home- 
made imitations.  Of  the  extent  to  which  the 
smuggling  of  tobacco  prerailsy  an  abundance  of 
carious  information  has  been  provided  hy  a  select 
committee  of  inquiry  on  the  subject,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Hume,    We  gire  the  following  specimen : 

The  eridenee  of  Bir.  Horatio  Nelson  DaTis,  a  tobacco 
broker  of  the  firm  of  Daris  ft  Co.  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  paying,  through  his  connexions,  about  1}  millions 
of  the  duty  in  a  year,  prores  the  varied  and  extensiTe 
manner  in  which  smuggling  is  eartied  on. 

He  believes  that  from  20  to  25  millions  of  pounds  of 
tobacco  are  smuggled  in  one  year;  and  he  states  at 
length  the  grounds  of  that  opinion. 

^ere  are  many  of  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Daris,  in 
proof  of  the  decided  opinion  he  has  given  to  the  com* 
mittee,  as  of  his  own  knowledge,  of  the  extent  of 
Bmnggling,  that  might  be  selected  ;  but  a  few  may  be 
stated,  as  they  must  tell  powerfVilly  with  those  who  are 
most  unwilling  to  believe  in  the  extent  of  the  evil :  the 
greater  number  of  these  instances  having  been  confirmed, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible,  by  parties  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  those  transactions. 

''Are  there  any  absolute  fkcts  of  smuggling  which 
yon  can  prove  in  evidence  1 — Yes ;  the  names  that  I 
mention  will,  I  trust,  be  kept  fW>m  the  public ;  parties 
shall  be  sent  for  to  confirm  it  There  was  one  person 
of  Belfkst :  '  He  was  in  the  habit  of  making  one  voyage 
regularly  from  Holland  every  two  months,  and  each 
time  he  brought  40,000  lbs.  weight.' 

^  At  what  time  was  this  U-*  He  has  done  this  for  the 
last  fonr  years,  during  which  period  he  only  lost  three 
cargoes,  which  were  seised  in  consequence  of  informa- 
tion. The  loss  to  the  revenue,  by  this  one  party,  per  an- 
num, was  about  £65,000,  or  in  the  four  years,  £260,000. 
Those  transactions  were  confined  to  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. For  services  rendered  to  this  party  by  a  person 
in  the  north  of  England,  the  boat  was  occasionally  lent 
to  him,  and  he  made  many  successftil  runs  into  New- 
castle and  Sunderland.'  I  will  give  the  chairman  the 
iddress  of  the  party  who  was  conversant  with  all  the 
transactions  of  this  person.  And  I  know  a  party  also 
irho  pays  duty  under  12,000  lbs.  or  10  hogshead  per 
umum ;  the  party  whose  address  I  have  given  knows 
^  fact  also ;  and  he  sells  more  than  any  person  in  the 
place ;  and  yet  his  neighbour  pays  on  70,000  lbs.  weight 
Mr  annum ;  and  he  is  also  supposed  to  smuggle  to  a 
jreat  extent." 

"  Will  you  proceed  and  state  any  other  instances  yon 
san  adduce  to  show  the  extent  of  smuggling  t — I  believe 
t  ia  understood  that  I  am  to  omit  the  names.  A  called  on 
B,  and  offered  his  services  and  boat  to  bring  to  London 
iuy  quantity  from  two  to  five  tons  of  leaf  tobacco,  ftrom 
uiy  port  in  Holland  or  Belgium,  for  the  sum  of  £100, 
aking  all  risk  upon  himself;  B  immediately  shipped  to 
Holland  four  ho^ead  of  tobacco,  weighing  46  cwt.  and 
wo  serons  of  tobacco,  weighing  3  cwt.  which  A  followed 
inth  his  boat,  and  brought  back  the  49  cwt.  in  small 
>ale8  concealed  under  fish,  and  the  bales  were  landed  in 
[>eptford  Creek,  and  put  into  a  covered  or  tilted  cart, 
ind  brought  into  the  city  and  delivered  quite  safe. 

**  What  is  the  date  of  that  t— It  is  of  recent  date :  all 
hese  transactions  are  within  a  twelvemonth ;  that  was 
i  loss  to  the  revenue  of  about  £800.  The  next  case  is 
v^ith  regard  to  the  same  parties,  A  and  B  again :  A  on 
lis  return  from  Ostend,  on  one  of  his  voyages Xfor  £100,) 
'ras  overtaken  by  a  gale  of  wind,  lost  a  man  overboard, 
md  in  distress  put  into  Leigh,  Essex ;  in  the  night,  and 
vith  the  assistance  of  the  fishermen  there,  landed  the 
vhole  of  his  cargo,  about  60  cwt.  which  was  taken  fh>m 
here  to  Rochford  on  the  fishermen's  backs,  who  gave 
ivery  assistance  to  the  smuggler.  At  Rochford  it  was 
epaoked  into  casks,  containing  about  8  cwt.  each,  and 
>rought  b>  the  regular  carriers  to  London,  and  all  de- 
irered  safe.    The  carriers  were  ignorant  of  the  oontents. 


The  loss  to  the  revenue  was  about  £1,100.  Aft^  iUtf 
transaction  was  concluded,  A  fancied  that  Leigh  waa  tf 
capital  place  to  run  a  cargo  of  tobacco  into  at  any 
fbture  time,  and  he  repeatedly  did  so,  say  for  four  or 
five  times.  Ultimately  he  lost  part  of  a  cargo  near  theftt 
after  it  was  landed,  consequently  he  abandoned  that 
place ;  the  loss  to  the  revenue  of  course  I  do  not  know. 
The  next  case  is  a  case  of  which  I  am  informed  by  Bi 
One  party  of  three  principals  has  three  boats,  one  good 
seaman,  and  two  strong  boys,  hatch-boats,  vrith  which 
three  or  four  voyages  are  made  per  month.  Thesv 
principals  are  very  seldom  seen  in  any  transactions  heroi 
one  is  generally  abroad  as  buyer  or  packer,  and  th« 
others  as  lookers  out  and  storers  here.  They  can  §^ 
over  to  Rotterdam  and  buy  20  tons,  all  ready  packed  in 
bales  of  50  lbs.,  and  seldom  bring  less  than  70  cwt.  Itwill 
not  do  to  bring  tobacco  only,  they  must  bring  fish  or 
something  else  to  cover  it.  These  boats,  when  not  on  a 
smuggling  trip,  appear  to  be  regularly  engaged  in  the 
fish  trade  of  Margate,  or  elsewhere.  The  names  of  the 
boats  are  constantiy  changed,  and  so  also  are  the  boats ; 
these  boats  always  make  more  sail  when  they  have  no 
tobacco  on  board,  and  near  the  Custom  stations.  When 
they  have  tobacco  they  have  only  a  mainsail  set,  to 
excite  less  suspicion.  This  company  very  often  land 
their  tobacco  at  Barking  and  Deptfbrd  Creek.  TUe 
party  attempted  to  run  the  fbllowing  quantity,  in  which 
they  succeeded,  ae  described  below,  namely,  200  pack- 
ages per  month,  weighing  60  Ibe.  each,  were  run  in  1848, 
say  10  voyages  dtulng  the  year,  instead  of  12 ;  thai 
makes  2,000  packages,  50  lbs.  each,  100,000  lbs ;  15,000 
lbs.  were  seized  or  lost;  85,000  lbs.  were  saved,  de« 
livered,  and  pidd  for  in  London }  loss  to  the  revenue 
about  £18,400.  Informant  was  told  this  result  by  one 
of  the  smugglers  interested,  and  informant  says  he  haa 
no  doubt  more  was  done,  as  they  oflbred  to  sell  him 
5,000  lbs.  per  week ;  informant  believes  that  the  85,000 
was  sold  to  as  few  as  four  or  five  persons." 

To  return  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  hook,  we  extract 
the  following  illuBtrationa  of  taxes,  the  incidence 
of  which  is  unequal  and  unjust,  or  injurious  to  the 
public,  without  producmg  a  countervailing  advan* 
tage  to  the  revenue  :^- 

IBX  GLASS  DUTIB8. 

It  Is  not  eo  much  the  amount  of  the  glass  daties, 
more  especially  since  they  have  been  reduoed  on 
plate,  fiint,  and  bottie  glass,  that  can  be  justiy  eomphua- 
ed  of,as  the  complicated  restraints  which  they  impose, 
and  which  are  alirays  found  to  stand  in  the  way  of  im* 
provement.  The  inequality  of  duties  on  the  several 
branches  of  the  glass  mannfocture  is  a  standing  inoon* 
venience ;  as  it  renders  it  necessary  to  protect  one 
branch  of  the  manufacture  against  the  competition  of 
the  other.  Flint  glass,  for  example,  has  alvrays  been 
subjected  to  a  higher  duty  than  green  or  bottie  glass, 
being  of  a  finer  quality.  It  was  provided  that  all  ar- 
ticles of  green  glass  should  weigh  at  least  six  ounces, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  interference  with  the  smaller 
articles  of  the  fiint  glass.  This  restriction  was  i^juriooa 
to  the  manufocture  of  bottle  glass.  But  the  inequality 
of  duty  produced  still  greater  inconveniencies.  It  was 
found  that,  by  the  application  of  chemical  skill,  green 
glass  could  be  so  far  improved  as  to  rival  the  finer  ar- 
ticles of  flint  glass.  Under  the  existing  law,  however, 
no  experiments  for  this  purpose  could  be  made.  To 
improve  the  manufacture  of  this  inferior  glass,  and  to 
bring  it  into  a  competition  with  flint  glass,  so  long  as 
the  great  inequality  of  duty  continned,  would  have  been 
uxgust  to  the  manufoctnrer  of  the  latter,  who  would 
have  complained,  with  reason,  that  he  was  rivalled  in 
the  market  by  articles  equal  in  fineness  to  his  own,  and 
yet  paying  a  lower  duty.  But  green  glass  could  never 
have  been  improved  if  it  would  tiiereby  have  become 
liable  to  a  duty  of  £4,  18s.  or  even  of  £2,  18s.  per 
cwt.  It  could  not  have  borne  the  burden  of  so  heavy 
a  tax ;  the  reduction  of  which  was  therefore  essential  to 
the  progress  of  the  manufocture.  The  restrictions  of 
the  Excise,  which  prescribed  the  sise  of  the  melting-poiSy 
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vptiied  Ml  tiitt  |nbc«tt,«kt  atHljrisitdd  wHIf <MaiQr !»(• 
luUie^  evQ^7..p«ttf!d6iriaftMHk  fiitvi.  Ihf,  Ifi^^iia  .r«J(|f^ 
Wer^  extxQinely  n^aynmb)e  to  ap^  ifaprovexufmt  in 
^laas-makiBg.  Their  iojurioqs  eCTect  wis  fully  eze^ipli- 
md  !ti  the  case  of  a  respectable  niaiiafactiiref,  iHiiCfa  hi 
lilMMIf  fltttlMl  fA^iidmici^  tD'th4  OottuniaiMMv^r  Ssk 
MBtlsqmnr.    H»lnd«il«|ifa«rft»«tb<M^e(Lbr'ti|e»t»t 

qoalit J  of  groen  glass  tbftt  it  wasnaarly  eqaaJ, to  flii^ 

glasSb  Being  seen  by  an  officer  of  ^zcide)  be  .denptineed 
lasconttaband;  and  liatibg  reported  thMctoirt^MtiM 
4t  Dm  EMise  liwa  td  (He  Bodud,  it  '^ntfi\otdf  thfflBg& 
IbMi  leniiyv  9tii  #a.  giving  dp  <  tkn  ob^^iouBi  iiftf c)p^  I9 
Wi  biokim  ^.»ieo^.  tbftt, he  ^ap^  %MAMc;ntiflm:  so 
that  pains  ana  penalties  were  the  onlyirmts  that  ^his 
inf^ious  person  was  ]ikely  to  reap  ftotii  this  e^rcl^cj 
tfhh  vkin.  TIMb  pH^Mtiit  loWddty  ^s^  longifr  0|^p<lsM 
the  progress  of  the  mannfaotvie^*  >;Bnl!i(ii  ibpdai^craU 
linerfhelais  b^fAi«|p^rt<#f  WiHati{i^iidif909sid^ng 
t|«s  imlraiAls  wUch  it  Mnp««eapn  ^fijnakeia» AAd  m 
the  exportation  of  glaks,  as  well  as  its  trifling  produce^ 
it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  retain  this'  ttdseilillfe 
f«ainaatttfanLiobnoxioi|s^«    ,  .  ,.  ,      r,   w 

Giassy  which  is  applied  to  so  mmy  usef^u  pprposos, 
tenda  its  aid  also  tio  tbe»  researches  of  ^npe,  Bi^t  hc^ 
M  in,  most  other loasesi  ^he  restnint^  of  thQrKxpise,ii\te^7 
l«is  with  thosft  gEeat  interests.  It  is  requited  that  glsjff 
which  U  osed  |br  optical. pnrposes^  should  he  of  the  aw^ 
apeciflo  graWty  thinnghout.  Who r^  this  is pot.the.caaQ« 
tha  f»y»  of  light  a^  refipiM}^  M  theor  P*^  fy^^  oz^  m^r 
dwn  te  anothttr^  .oC  difl^rent'  d^Mf^f^  of  ai^nslty ;  9^i 
Ihe  same  acennicy  of  ohser?s,ti<m  oannot  he.At^ineq^ 
Bj  yonring  tha  melted  glass  intq  cold  water,  .th|$)^ 
gnndtstf  it  into  powder^i^d  i^terwajsds  Mli^S  nieltii«« 
iW  a  mom,  perfect  meehanicfU  mizWre  jls  ohtAined ;  .^^a 
»  rtpetltioa  of  this  f  fooesa  ^wo  oa  thr^o  .ii>fm»  ^^^^  ^9 
ghMP  thai  nnifoan  density  whioh'^  reqwiii^.fof  purpose? 
0f  jicaenee*  But  thia  process  is  .probibited  bgr  )tjk»  Bxcif  19 
tegnhltiens,  which  ezaci;aidn^  o^  eV^ry  hew.recastij;^ 
«f the gla^s ;  «nd  the oonsoqnenM is^ that i^thf  man^r 
Ikalii0a  •f  ^ptisal  glassy  foif  lenses  »nd  ^elescop^s,  l)^- 
JMd  has  hefl»  maUed  iarltaly)  Crerm«A|[f.Ff;a^e»an4 
SuritwrlsAd,  where  there  ajre  oorestrictu^f^Sy  aM  y)^n 
ihij  oaa  be  eqnaAly  well  niadf»imd  at  W  cost; 

The  foUowlng  cixcnmeMiMBe  stiJU  fartbe^  illustjakte^ 
4he  imnri^n^  wSk^H  of  the  ^vi^i^ions  Avamt^,;.  Amoi^ 
the  other  ei>tieal4m|tfor0nients  that  had  J>e«a  m»i»  in 
FnMe»«  «p#oi««  «<  lena  waa  oeptnired  for  thfs  ^ns^  of 
ligftrthDntMi,4»f  «ogMM»rsftiM3tiM  powei;  that  it  ^Qul4 
^netnlft  serenl  mUob  throwgh*  ^ens^ffog,.  But  th9u^ 
this  anpeotement  was  af.4ash.APpprt<mce.i|i>inftri^ni^ 
^oontiry,  ih40MwnisskBieff8.<>f  the.,fiN>rU^er^Xidh4^i(Who 
applied  to  the  phkte^gHlWr.Bi^f}^ Vfvs  (9f  M^ 
for  specimens  of  this  glass,  fonnd  that  it  would  be  an  in- 
fringement of  tiie  Excise  laws  to  make  it  of  the  thick- 
ness required.  The  heayy  dnty  on  flint  glass  was 
£4, 18s.,  while  that  on  plate  glass  was  only  £^;  and  to 
protect  the  one  agauist  the  other,  the  thickness  of  plate 
glass  was  restricted  to  seren-eighths  of  an  inch ;  other- 
lens,  which  was  now  to  be  inflr0ducea[wa8  10  con^st  of 
forty  pieces  of  glass,  and  would  weigh  200  ^^^'^^Mf ) 
that  it  could  not  haye  been  made  of  plate  glass  br  the 
proper  thickness  without  being  subjected  to  1^  r!}iQou§ 
duty ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  donbtfttl  *vMfsMt  (t  <Uuld  U 
made  on  any  terms.  It  was  therefore  resolyed  to  trans- 
nit  the  order  to  be  executed* fay  ibiio|»eJn.£saiio&;  oodi 
it  watf  only  in  consequence  of  directions  Arom  the  Trea- 
•i^ry,  9p«cialb:  dispensings  wj^hthe  Exciw  .Tifle?^,^^ 
this  disoreditable  course  was  preyented;    ,  <   ' 

Vhe^tesoftthi^Bif^eMiioii  ie^piwiniliplwperty^^o^ 
slit,  flnt,  of  •!&  m4  mhrmn  iMf  <hi  th^iwMe^monivt  ffll 
the  deceMeid'A.esUte».^whic^  m  ^oooni^t,  .yerifled  on 
oath«  mnst  be  exhibited  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts; -and 
of  a  farther  duty,  namely,  the  legacy  drity,  flH)in  •  Vhfill 
only  bequests'fK>m  the  htil/bnhd  t6^h^%ini'aM^t«itt|it<^: 
BeqnMtft  to  ehildren  pay  1,  to  brothen  and  sisters  Z,  to 


coi.-  ITlifaseiii«tihs>k-9»itomiwtt4hlf  heatyl'  .fhsVtaki 
f/refit„n4^FW'theUn4^ej{bl4<  eath^rAspitMssMtbi^ 


peodiaDsbjtotion  to  Mtfs'tlat  iii,  I 

of  the i)n4d«<iBato/niMii»of  ibftiti<iok  ind  bmhiMm 
^^^^^^l'^  Thepve^.Wfty.b4yt:faycrt,#*cfl^imoiii 
of  ^5W|  or  J^OO  a-year.  il500,pi|  £3000;, which, if  be 
die  intestate,  is  lia^l<i  to  bJ.UX  br£^Q^{o  a  lirther 
dAtf^ti  'pA  VenV,  o^'j£^;-  ib'^tf^^n^'fol^  dul- 
dMn};.uid/Df  ^tSO^W  lefDJtoineplidmi  bjiwItfiBhitirill 
b|^,4mi^i^dii6((P<^^hftiontiifflM^  aailiilllK)  intki 

And  if  it  should  be  necessary,  lA  t]^e  #mwn  of  lh«  e*> 
kt^;  to  tonVeh  iiny  part  of  it  itito-^iiUi;' tf  ihe  smQBiit, 
IT*  ttiir  »ippo^  ctf  £90^^  i«  vKli  lh&  b^  luef  by  tie 
Metl0n*dri«y.er5pte<dniv'whlchi«4U>iUsbith^ekpMsi 
t^.£|4^jfhflutK7  p#rMMt»lfl»nEh|sh«^>pnpvtyii 
Jiabferin  it8,.d?somt  ..^*.i^,;i^wH..hf^fl^^  ^,m 
f^eavier  Auties  u  they  are  more  distant.  •. 

'  llhoiib  liaxes  ife,  i&ei^'folr^.  ^io^lii^'iii^  otoiedre : 
thsy'stn^iftia^d'On^noijairi'dk-i^tMal^t^iii^^  Ss 
fitrtlV(m,.b«in|r4iai(eetd-nrhefc(l)npef  biiftfliiii^itt  pif,i^ 
is.pn,fwxuMQ«t.k<'M^sti4ij^  ^heipuM 

that .  they  taxe,  WP^^^i  ~^  ^~  » -  -  j   -  ^-  .  ^^  - 

amo'iiut'of  ^10,^00  or; 
IS^vffhl'hitfir  wiihottt' j^aylti^  d 
iisnkeljrnobjtlu'uos^  i!4^pi«pirieibe'ss«litfc('ltt  ffeiMs 

pmcfplejto^^lec^lflW^  ^.pPWjfLtf  >f fltiy»°t.WM^ 
of  poverty,  fo^  thfliimMsiiion  ofiiaxcs, ,  Jk  era  tk^ 
this  tax  mint-  be  co'naenuieit''ks|^ontri^^'noi  ool;  u 
eyery  known  mWi)^'tS3Mfidii,IM»^  ^'mct^MtLyroi' 
oiplHs.oiibnifattBttraiddifififlSw'Mi  il     i.v  :{v-v; 

'f  ilsilftutt[fe»%Jt«lltta«tt^ttS%Y  #»feiytdJ.Ofti^ilRfi'hatgt«a 
inhjeolfd^  la  Diea^iy>iaUrftDn>hi^ thiB'«o«ll7i''  In  f^ 
9J^%^^.^^\.^M'>^m^^riP  ejrtrf»n^3l4»«Mnii^ 

abje,je,n<l  being,  >?^4^s,^^ofhU«mt  m  itojiw^  ^^ 
pedes,  and  in  niany  cases  p^yeiiu«  loose  tnn^tioa^f 
h^^ev^  etiiiiebtIy'''btiMdil''tS^WLff'^^  Ii 

ottifnledi  tilleB)  >«  /siiddihi  '^nnfigyiMn  fMqMfefly  m- 


MrO'Uf'thbseftddtfl  fhit^tmhUtW-vm^^i'taatxrA 
heneftfc  tngldl  tot  fnieaiy»4hit  teennyiMicft  •^  vwift  t»i 
Pffteio^al  gfiyeifMs^^nt^f^  ]Pptjt^f(>eii«ifntiinl.«9^'«f  ^ 

alscourage  all.  such  transactions :  iind  tner^  is  reason  to 
feft*  -thaJ'ttie^ ei^'eil^W"^iiftnWace  ^iWqiefily  init^^ 
the  humbler  tradesman  rather  to  encounter  the  baiud 
of  flre.  The  injurious  nature  of  the  tax  cannot,  tlien- 
fore,  be  doubted ;  but  the  doubt  is,  whether  the  Briti^ 
goyemment,  in  its  urgent  demands  fbr  reyenQe,wiUem 
dispense  with,  or  eyen  lesssen,  a  tax  which  yields,  with 
the  other  taxes  on  insurance,  nearly  a  million  Torij. 

<Mr,]^clianan'8  expositionB  of  the  financial  Uun- 
ders — to  call  them  by  the  mildeflt  term— of  osr 
flms^tp^* I ai^d/i^ Rethought  ouiBelTes  entitled 
to  oestow  more  space  on  the  subject,  we  shoalti 
p^stAipl^>^t(^4.,)pis,, Elimination  of  the  ioflo- 
ence  of  our  shipping  monopoly,  and  his  expcsore 

giiim  4m4^*./BiittM.pBk0rq»;inloi|ttW»M>5^ 
present  system*   He  deduces  fr^  fte^gwaffatw^ 
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tliat  com  was  dearest  in  the  yean  of  greatest  im- 
portation, the  view,  that  the  aholition  of  the  im- 
port duties  would  do  little  for  the  reduction  of 
price;  but  these  isolated  instances  in  whicli  we 
made  an  unexpected  demand  on  the  not  superabun- 
dant stock  of  onr  neighbours,  cannot  be  a  fair  rule 
for  tbe  state  of  the  trade,  when  we  shall  have  a 
market  for  which  the  continent  grows  a  regular 
supply.    Mr.  Buchanan  cannot  see  how  the  late 
drain  of  bullion  should  be  attributed  to  the  unex- 
pected demand  for  foreign  com  which  was  contem- 
porary with  it,  because  he  sees  nothing  in  com, 
more  than  any  other  commodity  wliich  requires 
that  it  be  paid  in  gold.    There  is  certainly  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  grain,  making  it  more  necessary 
that  it  should  be  paid  for  in  hard  cash,  than  there 
u  in  the  nature  of  satin  slippers.    If,  however,  we 
should  demand  of  our  neighbours  eight  millions' 
worth  of  satin  slippers,  as  we  did  of  com  in  1838 
and  1839,  and  did  so  with  the  same  starvation  ur- 
gency with  which  we  then  craved  their  grain,  it  is 
not  likely  that  we  would  get  the  commodity  on 
any  better  terms.    The  com-growing  nations  were 
not  prepared  to  choose  eight  millions'  worth  of 
goods  in  our  market,  and  they  consequently  took 
that  which  is  the  representative  of  value  all  over 
the  world,  and  reduced  the  bullion  in  tlie  bank 
from  ten  to  two  millions.    Mr.  Buchanan  seems 
virtually  to  admit  this  in  page  294. 

The  work  which  has  supplied  us  with  the  above 
illustrations,  is  the  matured  fruit  of  a  long  life 
spent  in  investigating  its  various  subjects,  and  re- 
flecting on  the  results  so  obtained.  It  is  not,  as 
the  reader  will  readily  discover  from  our  extracts, 
a  book  of  tedious  and  minute  detail.  A  mind  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  such  a  subject,  does  not 
see  the  relative  importance  of  its  various  elements, 
and  makes  up  for  the  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole,  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  parts.  It  would 
be  easy  to  make  a  book  more  full  of  figures  and 
linancial  details  than  Mr.  Buchanan's  ;  but  none 
but  a  master  could,  with  so  much  clearness  and 
precision,  have  opened  up  to  the  reader's  view  the 
larger  and  tmly  important  features  of  his  complex 
ftubject.     We  have  never  read  a  work  on  finance 


where  we  have  felt  ourselves  so  free  of  the  risk  of 
being  lost  in  the  labyrinths  of  detail,  and  have 
had  the  great  landmarks  of  the  subject  so  con* 
stantly  kept  in  view.  For  the  information  of  our 
readers,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that,  besides  cover- 
ing the  whole  subject  of  our  taxation  and  commer- 
cial policy,  Mr.  Buchanan  discusses  the  subject  of 
the  currency  with  a  like  clearness  and  felicity. 
To  be  the  expositor  of  his  views  on  this  mysterioua 
branch  of  political  economy,  we  would  require  to 
bestow  on  it,  at  least,  as  much  space  as  he  has 
given  to  it.  We  can  only  mention,  that  we  think 
he  has  been  the  first  clearly  to  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  a  metallic  standard  is  fixed,  by 
explaining  the  manner  in  which  gold  became  the 
standard  of  this  country. 

We  conclude  with  the  following  sound  and 
temperate  remarks  on  ^'the  peculiar  burdens  af- 
fcting  land." 

It  i»  by  no  means  clear,  however,  that  the  land  has  any 
claim  for  compenaation  on  aceoant  of  unequal  burdens ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that,  holding  the  rod  of  taxation  in  their 
own  hands,  the  landlords  would  lay  it  too  heavily  on 
themseWes;  and  accordingly,  in  the  distribntion  of  the 
public  burdens,  those  connected  with  land  have  been 
exempted  from  several  taxes  to  which  others  are  liable ; 
such  as,  insurance  duties  on  farm  stock,  duties  on  horses 
employed  in  husbandry,  the  legacy  duties,  and  others. 
The  burdens  chiefly  complained  of  as  pressing  unequally 
on  the  land,  are  the  land  tax,  the  tithes,  the  church 
rates,  the  poor  rates,  and  county  rates.  Of  these,  the 
land  tax,  from  the  improved  value  of  the  land,  bears  too 
small  a  proportion  to  the  rent  to  aiford  any  subject  of 
complaint ;  and  the  tithes  were  originally  the  property 
of  the  church,  they  never  belonged  to  the  landlord,— and 
their  payment  to  the  rightfhl  owner  can  hardly  be 
counted  among  his  uneqnsl  burdens.  The  poor  rates 
affect  not  merely  the  land,  but  houses  and  manuikotur- 
ing  establishments,  such  as  mills  and  factories ;  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  these  pay  their  fair  quota  of  this 
tax.  At  any  rate,  there  is  certainly  no  such  inequality 
as  to  call  for  a  compensation  to  the  land  by  an  artificial 
rise  in  the  price  of  its  produce.  Good  roads,  the  expense 
of  which  is  partly  defrayed  by  highway  rates,  chiefly 
benefit  the  land,  by  affording  to  its  produce  an  easier 
access  to  markets.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  plea  of 
compensation  in  favour  of  the  land  appears  to  rest  on  no 
clear  or  intelligible  ground ;  and  even  if  land  were  un« 
equally  taxed,  the  error  is  not  to  be  corrected  by  another 
unequal  tax  on  the  whole  community.'] 


LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  NIEBUHR,  THE  HISTORIAN 

OF  ROME. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


Br  OKORaE  VALENTINE  COX,  U.A.,  NEW  COLLEGE,  OXPORD. 


We  claim  some  merit  for  introdncing  to  English 
readers  a  few  aelected  specimens  from  a  forthcom- 
ing translation  of  the  Memoirs  of  Niebnhr.  The 
standing  and  reputation  of  Mr.  Cox^  are  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  a  work  which  we 
long  to  see  added  to  the  biographical  treasures  of 
our  literature.  It  is  not  because  Niebuhr  was  a 
gifted,  learned,  and  very  amiable  man,  who  acted 
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an  important  part  in  public  affairs  at  a  momen- 
tous crisis,  that  we  wish  to  see  his  life  familiarised 
to  English  readers,  but  because  he  was  the  centre 
and  connecting  link  of  a  circle  of  cultivated  and 
admirable  friends,  of  both  sexes, — ^whose  charac- 
ters, as  unfolded  in  tlie  Memoirs,  exhibit  more 
fairly,  and,  we  believe,  more  truly,  certain  aspects 
of  Gennan  social  life  among  the  middle  ranks 
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than  those  we  find'  delmeated  by  British  travellers 
and  tourists.  In  short,  these  Memoirs  afford  us 
that  insight  into  the  interior  of  domestic  life  in  its 
most  intimate  relations,  which  forms  the  charm  of 
all  biography. 


yiOnAf^i  ChUdhood  and  Early  Youth,  fr(m  1776  to  1794. 

Barthold  Geobgb  NiEfiUHR,  son  of  the  well 
known  traveller,  Carsten  Niebuhr,  was  bom  at 
Copenhagen  on  the  27th  of  August  1776,  to  the 
great  joy  of  his  parents,  who,  since  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  already  two  years  old,  had  earnestly 
wished  for  a  son.  He  was,  agreeably  to  a  custom  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years'  standing  in  his  father's 
family,  named  after  both  his  grandfathers,  Bar- 
ihold  George. 

At  the  time  of  his  birth,  his  father  had  been 
now  nearly  nine  years  returned  from  his  travels  in 
the  east.  He  was  living  in  Copenhagen  as  captain 
in  the  engineers,  and  employed  in  arranging  his 
journals^  and  in  the  editing  of  his  description  of 
Arabia,  and  his  travels.  His  life  was  written  by 
his  son,  in  1816,  in  a  short  biography,  worthy  of 
the  writer  as  well  as  of  his  father. 

Niebuhr  8  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Blumen- 
berg,  late  physician  in  ordinary,  a  native  of  Thu- 
ringia.  Both  parents  were,  therefore,  of  German 
origin ;  but  the  mother,  brought  up  in  Copen- 
hagen, usually  spoke  Danbh,  with  a  sister  who 
lived  with  her.  The  child  thus  heard  both  lan- 
guages spoken ;  although  the  German  was,  and 
continued  to  be,  the  proper  language  of  the  family. 

He  has,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  mentioned  the 
reasons  which  persuaded  him  to  leave  the  military 
service,  and  also  his  appointment  in  the  civil  de- 
partment, as  provincial  secretary,  (land-schreiber,) 
at  Meldorf  in  South  Dithmarsh.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1778  that  he  removed  thither  with  his 
family ;  Niebuhr  was  thus,  in  his  second  year, 
transplanted  to  Grermany,  and  to  a  tract  of  land 
which  was  separated  only  by  the  Elbe  from  his 
father's  native  country. 

Dithmarsh,  celebrated  in  early  times  for  the 
courageous  defence  of  its  liberty,  has  always  main- 
tained, and  still  enjoys,  certain  privileges  and  an 
independent  and  free  constitution,  which  is  pre- 
vented only  by  many  abuses,  and  the  frequent 
nepotism  of  the  wealthy  and  influential  inhabit- 
ants, from  being  as  beneficial  to  the  country,  as, 
according  to  its  provisions,  it  might  have  been. 
Niebuhr  retained  throughout  life  a  strong  interest 
for  that  country,  and  for  its  original  constitution, 
and  always  felt  great  joy  when  he  heard  of  any 
abuses  corrected,  or  improvement  introduced,  with- 
in the  limits  of  that  constitution. 

In  that  insignificant  tract,  cultivated  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  for  the  most  part  surrounded  with 


the  marsh,  and  destitute  of  trees,  Niebohr  spent 
his  childhood  and  youthful  days  in  quiet  wcIumod.'* 
Remote  from  frequented  roads,  and  invitiog  neither 
for  itself  nor  its  vicinity,  the  spot  could  not  eaal/ 
tempt  any  one  to  visit  it  who  was  not  dr&wn 
thither  by  personal  interest.  The  reputation  of 
the  celebrated  traveller,  occasionally,  perhaps, 
attracted  a  stranger, — and  many  a  friend  went  to 
see  him ;  but  months,  and  probably  half  years, 
passed  by,  in  which  he  saw  nobody  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  little  place.  Among  these,  the  mini- 
ster and  official  persons  of  the  place,  with  some 
neighbouring  church-musicians,  formed  the  viat- 
ing  acquaintance  of  the  family .t 

Accustomed  to  this  generally  quiet  and  unifonu 
mode  of  life  during  his  childhood  and  to  the  time  of 
his  going  to  the  university,  he  always  retained  i 
taste  for  it ;  incessant  diversion,  as  weU  as  nnisr 
amusements,  continued  ever  disagreeable  and  bur- 
densome to  him. 

The  settlement  of  Boje  J  as  governor  of  the 
province,  at  Meldorf,  in  1781,  produced  a  greater 
variety  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  elder  Niebuhr. 
Both  these  friends,  and,  when  Boje  subscquentlr 
married,  both  their  families,  lived  in  almost  daOy 
Intercourse  with  each  other.  The  more  animated 
conversations  which  were  thereby  occasioned, 
Boje's  extensive  acquaintance,  and  his  copioos 
library,  especially  in  German,  English,  and  French 
literature,  made  the  boy  acquainted  with  manr  a 
person  that  might  else  probably  have  long  remained 
unknown  to  him,  and  early  awoke  much  withiD 
him  that  might  have  continued  to  slumber  thete. 
At  a  very  early  period,  a  rare  combination  of  a 
capacity  for  poetical  contemplation,  and  a  correct 
practical  perception,  displayed  itself  among  hii 
natural  gifts.  The  former  would  probably  never, 
or  in  any  great  degree,  have  been  developed,  hot 
for  these  circumstances  ;  for  hia  father's  turn  of 
mind,  and  entire  plan  of  education,  was  direct^ 
more  to  the  real  and  practical,  in  his  view  of  the 
world ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Boje's  early  fife 
had  given  him  an  aesthetic  and  poetical  tendency. 
How  sensible  Niebuhr  was  to  poetical  impression, 
even  in  early  days,  appears  from  an  extant  letter 
of  Boje's  to  his  then  affianced  mistress.  He  writer 
thus,  in  1793':—**  That  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
little  Niebuhr :  he  causes  me  many  pleasant  hours 
by  his  docility,  his  industry,  and  affectionate  At- 
tachment to  me.  Some  time  since,  I  read  ou: 
Macbeth  to  his  parents,  without  paying  any  parti- 
cular attention  to  him,  until  I  saw  what  impres- 
sion it  made  upon  him.  I  now  endeavoured  v 
make  every  thing  intelligible  to  him,  and  even  i  "3- 
vinced  him  that  the  witches  were  only  poetial 
creations.  As  soon  as  I  was  gone,  he  seated  tio- 
self,  (he  is  not  yet  seven  years  old,)  and  wroif 
down  the  whole  contents  of  the  play,  on  x^^ 


*  The  ahoence  of  heaatifal  seeneiy  in  the  M«ne  of  his  yoathfal  dajs,  for  a  long  while  oeeaaioaed  in  him  an  iajewiWhyV 
its  efaamis.  He  himself,  in  1798,  wrote  thua  on  one  occasion  from  Edinburgh  : — ^**  that  Nature  had  denied  him  the  tc^  ^ 
enjoyment  for  beautifal  scenery,  hut,  aa  a  compenaation,  had  hestowed  on  him  a  love  for  the  suhlime.**  In  his  btto'  j^-^'^ 
however,  he  felt  the  channs  of  a  heautiful  country  also  with  great  vivacity.  '  »      .  u 

t  Among  these  there  were  few,  and  for  a  long  time  prohahly  none,  who  took  any  hearty  Inteieit  ia  scMOtifie  mx^V^ 
meats,  except  so  far  as  concerned  the  confined  sphere  of  their  vocation.  , 

X  Boje,  editor  of  the  Gerntan  Muaeuntt  one  of  the  earliest  journals  that  appeared  in  Germany,  adapted  for  ^S^^^J'^ 
of  the  educated  puhlic.  He  was,  at  an  earlier  date,  State-secretary  in  Hanover,  and  in  fre^juent  intercoorsiB  wHfc  Es^sf' 
and  the  literati  of  that  time. 
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leaves  of  paper,  without  omitting  any  essential 
circumstance,  and  certainly  without  any  view  to 
subsequent  praise ;  for  he  wept  from  fear  that  he 
had  not  done  it  right,  when  his  father  wished  to 
see  what  he  had  written,  and  afterwards  showed 
it  to  me.  Since  then,  he  writes  down  every  thing 
remarkable  that  he  hears  from  me  or  his  father. 
He  is  seldom  praised  ;  but  only  coldly  told  in  what 
he  has  made  a  mistake,  which  fault  he  is  sure  in 
future  to  avoid.'*  He  had  already  found  great 
delight  in  the  Odyssey,  and,  somewhat  later,  in 
Ossian  ;  the  vigour,  also,  and  naturalness  of  mo- 
dern poets,  soon  attracted  his  attention. 

But  in  other  respects  his  childhood  was  not 
entirely  serious,  much  less  gloomy  and  clouded. 
He  enjoyed,  on  the  whole,  a  happy  existence, 
running  about  merrily,  and  often  riotously,  in  a 
roomy  house,  with  large  grass-plots  in  the  court- 
yard and  garden,  along  with  his  sister  and  other 
children  of  their  acquaintance. 

In  his  earlier  childhood,  the  building  of  the 
house  which  his  father  caused  to  be  erected  for 
himself,  for  a  long  time  occupied  his  attention  very 
actively.  His  father  had  himself  drawn  the  plan 
of  it,  and  himself  superintended  its  execution. 
The  child  of  about  five  years  of  age,  while  he 
watched  the  work  of  his  father,  and  had  every 
thing  explained  to  him,  soon  learnt  to  draw  plains. 
He  was  also,  during  the  progress  of  the  building, 
generally  at  his  father's  side,  helped  to  carry  in 
the  materials  in  his  little  apron,  and  kept  up  an 
active  observation  of  the  labours  and  operations  of 
the  workmen. 

Somewhat  later,  his  father  showed  himself 
s  >licitous  in  various  ways,  for  the  amusement  and 
employment  of  the  children.  A  bowling-green  was 
formed  on  the  great  grass-plot  of  the  court- yard, 
and  in  winter  slides  were  made  in  the  garden  by 
throwing  down  buckets  of  water ;  a  considerable 
collection  of  seals  were  obtained  ;  on  Sundays 
mists  were  made  of  them  ;  and  thereby  a  know- 
ledge of  heraldry  promoted.  The  father  took 
pains  to  collect  for  his  son  impressions  of  seals 
and  coins  from  many  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
was  in  general  unwearied  in  procuring  the  means 
which  might  contribute  to  his  improvement.  ,  He 
was  also  always  most  liberal  towards  him  in  pro- 
viding him  with  books ;  nor  was  he  less  so  in  giving 
up  himself  to  his  instruction.  In  summer  time, 
for  instance,  he  employed  himself  for  and  with  his 
son  in  constructing  fortifications  in  the  garden, 
according  to  the  rules  of  military  science ;  and 
these  were  afterwards,  under  the  father's  superin- 
tendence, attacked  and  defended  by  the  boys, 
according  to  rule.* 

The  frequent  illness  of  his  mother,  with  whom 
the  air  of  the  marshes  did  not  agree,  often  inter- 


rupted this  merry,  joyous  life ;  indeed,  the  health 
of  the  boy  himself  was  so  much  impaired,  that  ia 
his  fifth  year  an  ague,  a  probable  result,  also,  of 
the  marsh-air,  attacked  him,  and  left  behind  it  a 
great  weakness  in  the  hitherto  strong  and  healthy 
child,  having  changed  his  previously  stout  and 
hardy  nature  into  one  of  a  delicate  and  irritable 
kind.  He  seemed  from  that  time  to  have  inherited 
more  of  the  delicate  constitution  of  his  mother 
than  the  strong  one  of  his  father.  He  was,  indeed, 
as  to  his  general  make  and  features,  almost  the 
very  image  of  his  mother,  except  that  he  wanted 
her  brown  eyes.  In  his  temperament,  also,  and  in 
many  traits  of  character,  a  great  resemblance  to 
her's  developed  itself ;  like  her,  he  was  irritable, 
easily  and  quickly  excited,  and  impetuous ;  but 
he  was  also  easily  appeased,  tender,  and  affectionate. 

In  his  sixth  year,  he  was  very  ill  of  an  inter- 
mittent miliary  fever.  He  fluctuated  for  a  long 
time  in  extreme  danger.  His  sister  has  still  the 
scene  hefore  her  eyes,  as  his  mother,  kneeling  by 
his  bedside,  prayed  aloud  for  her  child's  life. 
He  recovered ;  but  very  slowly  ;  and  the  redness 
continued  for  years  in  the  places  where  the  erup- 
tion had  appeared,  until  a  similar  eruptive  attack 
removed  it.  Nor  was  he  exempted  from  the  usual 
sicknesses  of  childhood.  Through  these,  as  well 
as  from  some  other  mischances  which  befell  him, 
his  health  was  liable  to  great  interruptions  ;  nor 
did  he  ever  recover  the  sound  strength  of  his  first 
years.  His  constitution  became,  and  continued 
through  his  whole  life,  very  irritable  and  suscep- 
tible of  the  influences  of  climate,  in  mind  and  body. 
Among  these  mischances,  may  be  mentioned  his 
being  bitten  in  the  hand  by  a  dog,  which  he  was 
very  fond  of,  when  he  was  about  eight  years  old. 
As  the  animal  was  killed  by  strangers  without 
ascertaining  whether  he  was  mad  or  not,  the  poor 
child  was  subjected  to  the  usual  treatment  in  such 
cases,  which,  to  him,  was  very  weakening.  An- 
other accident  which  befell  him,  in  his  earlier 
years,  was  the  falling  backwards  into  a  tub  of  hot 
water. 

These  frequent  occuiTcnccs  of  sickness  and  indis- 
position, often  confined  him  to  the  house  for  a  long 
time  together.  The  mother's  great  anxiety  for 
her  beloved  child,  increased  as  it  was  by  the 
effects  of  her  own  sickness,  often  perhaps  unne- 
cessarily prolonged  these  seasons,  and  deprived  him 
too  much  of  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Niebuhr 
himself,  at  least,  declared  that  his  education  was 
too  tender  in  this  respect.  His  father,  probably, 
strove  against  it ;  but  the  anxiety  of  the  mother 
may  yet  have  generally  gained  the  victory. 

At  such  periods  of  in-door  life,  he  contrived  for 
himself  all  kinds  of  employment.  When,  for  in- 
stance, no  paper  of  his  own  was  given  him,  he  wrote 


*  GfaristinM  was,  »boTe  all,  a  iurppy  festival  for  Niebuhr  in  the  daya  of  hit  ohiUhood.  He  hiauelf,  in  a  ietter  from  Copan- 
hagen  of  the  30Ui  of  December  1797,  writea  in  the  following  terms  of  the  happy  feeling  of  his  childhood  at  that  festive  leafon : 
— **  The  evening  was  free  from  engagements  ;  1  locked  my  room,  and  enjoyed  the  bygone  years  of  childhood,  whose  bOit  and 
sweetest  joys  consisted  in  the  excess  of  my  happiness  on  tnese  festivals.  1  had  a  fateful  disposition,  was  very  easily  made 
happy  as  a  prince,  and  was  not  ill-beharea  in  the  enjoyment  of  my  happiness;  a  thing  which  is  often  as  natural  to  children  as 
in«olenca  in  prosperity  is  to  adults.  A  confused  mixture  of  the  recollections  of  those  days  floats  before  roc,  of  winch  the  most 
distinct  belong  to  my  eighth  year.  But  in  all  of  them  there  was  a  peculiar  charm  of  intense  expectation,  and  of  dazzled 
astonishment,  followed  by  a  lively  sense  of  contentment,  activity,  and  thankfulness.  Happy  is  he  who  begins  to  recall  to 
noLiDd  with  satisfaction  these  times  which  he  onc^  thought  in»ipid.  and  has  been  obliged,  though  late,  to  rouse  himself  by 
r(>fIection  to  a  proper  value  of  them,  even  after  he  had  coosidcnrea  tnem,  with  a  melancholy  foelin^,  m  nut  only  lost  but  4:veii 
•load,  in  his  recollection.'* 
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Had  dre\t  af)on  thdtnmd  mm^iii  of  FonUakd'B 
wotflMi  ifiikh  his  fath^t  had  pvbliahed  i«t  V^owii 
Ifxpenae,  in  hondor  of  his  ftiend  ;!»<(•  of*  wfaidh 
many  copies  w«i«  n^e  tise  of  Ui  the  houw  as 
waste  papeK  He  would  then  'Btitch  tofgather 
sheets  of  pap«r,  on  which  he  wxiote  ^ssays^  ^sj^i- 
c^y  of  a  polHioal  aaturew  He  eoneecvedtthe  Idea 
of  a  kingdom,  (which  he  ealled  F&tlcugUaii,) 
di:«w  naps  of  it,  gave  laws,  tkeciased -war^  subijl 
MMde  peace.  His  fftthor  with  plaasue  «bsavred 
Iho  boy  thus  omployiiig  himselH  imdihia.sfatei: 
took  a  lively  interest  therein. 

I  His  bodily  weakness  damped  tike  boy^saninUted 
j^ety ;  petkaps  it  lUso.  sooA  withdrew  liim«fnihi 
iloiflff  ohildiM*8  speots,  and  made.hini  moib  sua* 
cOptiMaof  cahndr  enjoyments  w(id  moreinteilec* 
tiaal  pleaStttes  of  life,  fie  was^  >tfaerefofe^  .aU  eav 
When'his  ^tlher  relisted  any  of  his  ftnyds  <o  him, 
0hA  endMVoin«d  to  place  bef#re  him  atiew  of  the 
east,  not  «iily  as  to  its  history  lUid  geography^  but 
also  the  mode  of  livings 4iei  •eostoassi  bdd  jnaoiiiess 
tff  those  partem  He'  spoke,  in  conubbcion  *wilih 
IhaVof  thabytrtemof  the  anivet^iai^  thetdiy 
itmfted,  U0  «eiio0ptioBa  of  a  wonfieefal  infinity.^  th^ 
ksaginatimi-of  tlie  ehild^  who^wfllinglygwr^  iqt 
Ibf  saehnatratsfoa  play  and  othot  dddiah  giistst 
fitetfoiis.  eis  imaginaMa  •liibodied  his  'feAhev^ s 
descriptions  in  animated  figures,  and,  by  a  powetf 
^  transfetring^  himself  into  these  obhmtric^i  he 
painted  to  hiais^  tlie  manner  6^:li%:aad  <Miif 
l0<Ml  oifdumtftances,  agMeably  to  his  awii'  connep^ 
tiottfsv'  hi  hid  latelr  boyish  .daya,  also,  he  often 
hf^^d  in  tke«e  dmans;  and  bib  castlel  in  tUb  aii^ 
consisted  ai  coboiea  which  he'<plaiited  inihoae 
l^nrte,  rc^ftatlngthMilaieobrdingieluBoWn  notions 
Of  Ideal  f>eiMtl6n.  ....«., 

'Ih^  lively  imagfaiationiof  the' boy^ who  waasQYw 
fi^ndod  by  »»  external  obg  eels  tin4«onld  luirteiap*« 
piled  dotirishm^atto  it^diredtoditBetfyt}iearefiiDs^icB»4 
Iknlfy  tocth^MAmal  eontemplallva  p<yW>^!palniM 
fag  fiiMA^otis  and'  idatlons  of  lifo,  fo  which  oml 
deScd{ytloil'Or  ivadin^  had  au^aiied  the  faodauien^ 
t&l  features.  During  the  constant  sepanvtlon  from 
the  woiM,  in  which  he  spent  the  «aittei^  yean  of 
bS»  lift,  this  tendency  often  kd  himinOoian  imagiJ 
nMive  or  'dMamy  ^xistenee,  of  which  he  affcenvmrds 
^tMngly  Aslt  tiie  dlsbdraatages.  The  vubjugation 
of' it  in  hhi  yo«thfnl  years  (wiien  «eiiainly  it 
dlt^eeted  itself  to  entirely  'difieivnt  objects)  often 
eost  him  Violent  efibfts ;  and  he  Mi  mevtified  at 
iihe  ^ff^ts  <$f  a  habit  so  deeply  tooted^iahd  so  hard 
to  be  conquered,  because  he  fomid  iniitiaisiLd  ob^ 
stade  to  any  prooesk  of  thotight  dejpevdlDg'.^fthe 
ii^eedom  df  the  wW«  i        i  - 

His  Imagiuation;  whidi  was  vety  <Hrely  and 
atctire^  hals  often  suggeMed  the  question  .to^^his 
ASeteds,  **  whether  he  had  by  nataro  more  of  the 
talents  requisite  for  the  poet  orfor  the'histoi«jaa^^ 
Hkd  Hot  the  most  decided  ooimtevpeisevgatnM  tho 
^^lopm^iit  B(Ad  c»lt?^8lk)ii  of  a  poetical  spirit 
been  placed  in  all  that  fimmMndsd^  hlm^  as  w^eil  i» 
tefgtivd  to  m^!  as<  itismimale  objects;  atud  at:  the 
satti^  lime  in  the  dihgction.  which  wasso  Uboi^dy 
^vcti-to  him-duri»jf  his  edbdatiet>,  hikmattinil 
Wtw  would  ph)bably.hatii  led*^  hhn  kito  th<)  im*h 
Of •^etoy,  (tbe  'germs  wf  wHifch  ^ere  ThBiMmly 


lying  withm^hipi^)lraiAbi{thfla  to^tiiaftrof  Acrmtn 
oi'biMiBJea^aBdithehistaritn.^'.i  .       f       •<-: 

Bis  imttruokian.  QBUfit'hlure  begun  |b.hia€nuik 
M  fiffhyesir,  ia  iteadingj  vhifing^  aod  araiiEBBetae, 
in  which  he  And  hti  aidbsr  vnre  laaghtrtageth|erbr 
ai'teachev.^Bteia:  sohodL  s  ^fisjaaaAr.diatingniriied 
himself  tlieiiehi>.by''lus/qusefcbC8%iaapB^  jsppsriieB- 
jftrn^  and  «ufi!f  lietiuBxng'of  .whatiiC  Jeariiadl^  asii 
reitj  <;aldy^  jia  faisaiste£iieliites^>toDk.praafadfnosf'«f 
her.  He  was  always  ready  before  her  with.lhe 
tasica/whiriK  >had  •beant*etl{iMdohhMa  ^iisnlae- 
bnstOm^-td  skip  arodnd  heir,  ipcdaps  iBH—iHr,:and 
sing^.  ^.KdckgetfaaaiiriAsU^iisbgqttaih^i^.'frhcn 
your lAakyoaliatvBr deposit  isiidghtitp  -WKkkA  §mL 
HeofMn'indall^sdlinlhblsauit^spiriA.hnnidB  har 
.owthfe  aiuichoBn,  hinfeva^  kTdd.'cashiitiicf:iiBvfy.* 
In  hia  Life  •fMa&tte4*i2iiehiihritaairiiQM  that 
hBtaqghli  bim.  9eograph^^,  and-the  lEsgliahi  vid 
JjVenoh  •  laitgmiges  $  >  ^at  ^a  (grieat :  dcaliof .  JitaiacTv 
and '  some  •  matheiliatics'  li^ieae  :g9ne  ilibsoagfa.  miA 
htmrtimtlhe-iaastaM/Jiati:  i&  thifrEsliaiiklid  cd* 
d^vbuvedi  to  igive.him  .d^tif  cfe-^aoL  aenobl^-^bi- 
tsJned  iMtiDda  cofacerniiagL  ^9iy  ■  subjeciT  ^idhkh 
prslent^  'itsetf.'  Xhi8{|dan'<Qf binstriiotifiitjiiiitet 
bbiwceknhledtt^  eaidjf ;.  sinde^Tii^iDboei&tanT  l^Sfit, 
herWro4atfaruB^iniaiatiil.iexlMt<letMri«tQiliis  hm^* 
thai^in*law£chhardl^'ivjko  had;mte9Nd:;biajtrife^ 
iistaxvihat  had  lifted rwith.thsip  AflLthfeaitfr^Bstf- 
tha]d[hbsitet'd8(y'4»i^n({to^k8rai}  Gfltek^'^MMd  will 
haTa^iaahiaifir^lessottJ  t(r/1frito(Gcman  laKivaitk 
chasaottfa^V  '  >  Suhseq'iientljrdseiwiilcs  Uin&if;^  He 
haai  studied,  that  (Greek.  fllgh^M  U^i^jm^kh  day 
pnljr^;afteii  whibk^thnreihas)  btetliteO'jie^ttif  .its* 
lherj(»>nbte>abbutiaUoihe/haSi'.got-.A>iftM  vp  xkkk 
but  little  help.  The  boy  makes  very.-gficfi^«:paDa^ 
gms.'  iBo|eaf ys/hcf  dtMU(Aobkwmliiiiti|aftt4  l>at 
that  di^inindt  aicK>/lto.n]aQa9edji&'(aip«Qptfar  wwm 
aisrii  iil^yl6fkl)nrQkDgr(iteH£9of'1ik|Aiwlt«^jaiid 
gliee 4ib  ^saCf  tai i^aiAe  .hipa.  diigl^  U'vDk^ih^  ha 
may)  ledtnj'to.Teatiiaili<.]ua<paafioiii>  i  belleva.i 
mighti  s^l^^ia^  pzfid^//  •  iflb  to  longeb  flmiilto'ikjraga 
wt(k:hfi9.aieter>^ubuty'tf/iha4lwBUea/Qren'  ili'tha 
least  kii  >faia  'feiaoivbD  if/  an/  ma.-  «ivft>dU?  hpoaifc  €a 
hiim  ahooAihifliAtteznptiisrtiwviting;  hnla^diaieljr 
hateiBt0iiBl6iai  patauAi  •  rOaT^ia-pcdfit  htcaaaat 
endnsife'  anyi  ptaifae;»hacaU0ejha  (halleTtd  ttet  he  J^ 
sekvilB  noqe.  :'Xii'8l^Qrt;tlI-»p«iiiii^«-hotis  ^roard; 
he  woqlQiain  ka^wi  eigryithing^>stod>iaangsy.'wihm 
he'  know^iit  Hotu  MayjithaiJUtnightgr  Jaaii> ami 
direct  him!"  He  then  continue&4haa>^^M)r 
wffewitti  :chfirgo :  BOOntritb vhftnfq^niloiaplaiadfi  of 
Birtboldi.i  Noir,.ihatinrt'afirnbtimyv^tetftiQti4'.  Se 
iran-nncoonsaBlyigioed-hoy))  ^iithil  abb^ovoum 
to  bemaaaged  ill  ai»ksnffoiBiiibiD:ma^!}  and  I  {n^ 
Gbd'toibestowrupdn  taie«the^fiwlifcy4ii(d.tlie!p»' 
tidnocTequbdte.forifeadio^hiBljir^tJ'i  u  .-^ 

iBd^ipatanta  <«imte.tfre4nebtly'ttodi)f^:64y 
eettc^vning  tiscilrfdhilditaib'tai  Ahi^^iMc  ibrolta^laf" 
laVvfiokhaadt;!  Had'tkite^lettelBlhtettitdsteaM, 
wemigAi^haine  yivete >a.mort .^dattlitoiitf nnniifc ef 
Nifebnhi^  c^tldheod  ifaid/^'OBihj^  ihui  jonly  «>iaw 
of  them  haTebeenlovBiLu.fiotffrfamtUeaitnti^emce 
a^ei^rykBdrperhhpa'-Sl^l  fiftaDes4iaiidilhO|eoniig« 
ta>thisuiterei  ami  their  beloved)  e«nt,  (vim  Uv«d  at 
Wilster,  a  little  taini>fimB«ittefc(irQttisliaUoi&) 
a^'weit  as  lheir.irai48nia^lB9tMi|^'hkkased^tQ;tbf 
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children.  Accordingrto-  «Btt  bf .  fthlBBB.  klteiB^  l^tt<- 
hxhiv  shfead^iiniib  eifi^h^eaff^nad^  wkhoHiiAny 
aiMtehce^  ^^itrngKah^  book;  thoagl^  prdtebly^ 
the  paetfl  ratal ,.nol  haag  iBtBBdcd.i.ilnfliriLddonaK 
FrBioh^>  at  dxLtka^sBSbt&xie^  iiir  thisi  language^,  amd 
ito  '^orrqct  ^irpaujieMitiony  ^wnl  soihewliak  i  inter,  nnh 

ifrbo  qM>lM'apd<wtole  illie  dangpiege  ISigivaiK.perfeo- 

tiiii)*''  <    J' 'i  •)•(■.',..{   /'.i;  ■!     ,  . .•  't,   '/, //     ;I      ■. ,.. 

InMis  eigfathioi^anmth  yeai^'heindeiiwl hkittoev 

timL ftMka^tcitob^, im( ^/the ikfinied*  sbhool'' iOf 

ih^  'pra0eydbd^ildpiilii^iQiteiai]wnlk'la^gtuige& 

Uk&UKTgtitd  had  tiii»(p^iv»teitsitio%bfe(Bii6e 

the  cttuostibiii  (11^  theirgehiMd^itiiiMisJhlcKoeJtenfr'iii 

tbe  ju^htfibkflias^  itbei4  Jagerdhbjreotokz^iar'li^ad- 

nuutar^  iaugfat^iWabedid'  Uuberk^\wkornkaLDk  gbod 

miWihwir  ahaimi^   Bi^f  'liowevsiv<:thLd..]iiira<i# 

UMenioi  >tliiftl  Msekpriwasinot  onlyidefeoKive^  laii 

l^iiebabiV' ^«^  g»%t  wUdiMBa^: dES^utes f it>dnl]iis 

iife tfif ihiB  > fatfiev^ 'l)iii  att^dliier  iiurailifcdciiit.enttii 

fbv  ^  Jest  talented'  filjpA.  n'The^doficiBijU^iof'thb 

tedher^aa  Wellvjn/iegArdits  iloB  abilities  Im  hag 

iiifannattim;  oeiild  Hotf  esb^pe  4flie  bch^  ;^  he  Wuirafoinf 

dlleii  pzaibtbed^iipbDJhiixt  a  fhc6  6i>nM\duibsmidti 

iieBi.>ijIii)|>id^^  teate  >hit' i^toi^  be'ih>ttMiofte^ 

getlhioiigbiwiihtgieai  vi^diliy  itie  iiisk^ib'whiofa 

tbt^romefiiiMilpir^aiddilimiMl^  imdte'cgnn^ 

him  '1»>p]^«»d^  £ntii^r<  than;^&  vpteptredilteuil 

ntiiidad  ^r^ttOMe^okitlyvtbBf'W^ifealaiofaVobliged 

Uleitctaaigki  (efaarHct^yiwhile'^erboyy  prepaidd 

Ibii '  t)io:ideca8iof4  mdi^ickl  in  ifiiMbo^  ihe  rigbi 

dir^ctioii^  )W&a»able>tci  conie^KPfoaitdrdS'the'ieapbisr, 

tMt*  t)ie  li«ldbe^'aat-b)r>liioBUaal/thi9  chdmoteT  bf 

ttejleten^.v!''"'  r'..;,.fi:  •/  .;  mh'I     .,i'..'    if.,  ^iu\ 

Thla  I'^eiiinatan^e  >«inst'  >  hd^e  /  parodc^ded  -vesj 

diHwtvanfaggopgJiaTilt^iatft'Dnl^  to 

ment^  -butillM'irdx^  tftd  eliiiln^tdr^f  ihe^bo}^/  had  il 

B^t  %cbkvQi^de!  Ihinmlefli^iih  i&e^fiiat  plaira^ -fay  the 

hniaw  i«l  iiiosfc  {BUpea^or '  ibilitiOi^<  nvilhi  thel  laoak 

exif0otdiiiai»yf ^  deajvel  ofi  ItiiowiMg^/iind^iii^ihe 

ttkm;-  by*  a^intrjf  gOQlft-oaitdTed^  affectieaatef  'diapty* 

akiob; 'i -I  t^  Is^- hoiiveirei^fft:  wonder;*  mtfegatd'to^U 

maitier^  thirl  tlie^boy  tfrndd  jsnobiuBabiniiiokK  |nr64 

greasy  and  Idinost-ii^Di^so  ikmk  hia  indaatry ^idinnl 

Adgv    Bote  htre^Ialkr^  he^ho«4d  tikatjbhieTmhsifeiit 

fonteicif  Bata^lhiike«(  itself  m|iath^  in  spite  eloi>*' 

atxdurtlpis^^ttidldu^taiii^rgetio  oHpikritivdR-  poand 

itB^olijeei,  xi^withitaiiding/ihe  ndoit  nhfivronifabld 

cafctrm«tandd8/''ii.iivr..-.  i.'jil'  ',11      "'    r;  i    t   ••,,. 

The  ifi^irt'  'inoirpaciiyj^  thetatof!  did  n^b  oee^pe 

t&^  fathet^'trbeeorimtio&^-butv^^the^ond  Bideyhi 

wftd  <^m  dob  Mc  Hi  Aetti^f^lBLaee^itr>na(iio6ioibere3&4 

peot^d  ifattt  th^«KO«lleiit>Tect«!^  loadedi  a8rhe>ifc'ae 

wHH ^c^MlntiAhKMkr^iWonid  givprpmnte inttiiuH 

lion  to  a  bo5ribl^eftgii«iyeiuij;iin'flie*o4Jii^iide^;hier 

oqmblfiil  faiiitMalf  iv^ltbitbtr/liottMdthat&iriBig^iBBtiba- 

ov^fxiflirjp  i^T0gt4A{^'  ihei  iraiiiib^  bidiMti'jy i  and  the 

ui>d0Aiahl0iabfiitloftt  df 'hai) lAmll  B^ida^.i tb£q,^he 

pexliaifi»al8d'ti«lit»^ed^iagTeeabifph>  kta^^9i&  isKpe^ 

ritfkae,  tfimt  ^rthmltaxtrvA^tik  bnt.itioctt.  titidgirifo^ 

hMUelff  rbf  UiiT'oWiS'  iidnitay<  iind  Hiv/oiAm^itelr^ 

HcniT^  i «>t|d<  (tilat  tbo  > ladBt ' Vaiua^ld  fknbmiedge  /of 

the  inrdlvldiiR^<ta«a  donaiM  in  t&i^iie  aeU^^labentted 

ae>quIMtfentia>albd>^i)i0enrafioiiR<'   •     I  r      .t/;// 

In'  thlTif  eH^  tf  Q9^Jttoh«&r^bBgan{ioilfef«n  ti9im«;i 


bixdhexnado  n»!  gmait  pfogreea  in< it^  H^'Sabyftr 
qiieiiiljjf^  gave  np'  entirely  the  deshte  0f  aequhdog 
Ifliat  aoeooipliafalinen&  Jt  fated  no  better  wHh 
drawingl  In  thatobieiixeptoce^  there  vraaadefir 
daacy  df  good  InsMetdiay  aa  well  as  oi  ^»ry  thiiog 
ihdtcoiiild  stimtdate  the  eyd  or  4he  ear  to  sveh  o)h 
je6tsi  :Beiiegretted!both. at  a  ilateir.  period,  e»pei 
dyjy -the*  ihftvlDg  neglected  drawing.  Ch»rt0> 
pfauisy;and.  maisbinlQal  designs,  he  exoeUed  in* 
Scientific  ixnasid  ;giiTe/  him;  even!  in  later,  y^^iif^ 
libtiegaiiifiiBatioA';  buiaflijnpl0fl<mgx)ftan  a£lbot0d 
him  even  to  tears.  •.-! 

.  rHa  got  OIL  bsMet  wi^  >  danoil^  ihaai:  wjith:  the 
abar&aiakned  ail&^  Certainly  be  wiJited  »eti?lliy 
o€  body'  ilo  bei  an* iekgant  dailosif -;  but  he  danoedi 
eranintholatefc  yeassiofihojrhood^  with  paalibnjhie 
evjojim^th  Thiare&»»thk  children's. baU8»:whft«h 
hifiit)a0enba/aBd  other  fumlSespiemotedi  w^rer^al 
tatitntieB  to  hhnu  As  his  father  played  tb6  Tiaftlll^ 
ha^f?oiil(i.oftei»  take  it  'm  hand  when  Idie  obUdoMi 
hadi.a  rn^i/fnoae  ftMr.  pl^ellOWs,  and  himpHUf 
dhaUenge^iham  ioi  ida^MO*. ;  Aftferwards^r  e^ea  ies  la 
stodeoty  JftiebnhrriiflTer  daHoed^  aitlea^t  OnlynUl 
MbldexC.  <  Onthiaipoiiity  perhapt,'  hisdiaiAelinatioii 
^  prsraeditaiiddandBoity  gaiety  infl«iettoedihillli 
pmfaablyyalB^E^  thd;drted.of  i making,  bhundterir  in .H 
eoaapany  of  yoihigi  teiales:  wJiot .  Werei  strai^gfemtcr 

IttBI^  r  •     '■.'    I  J  .    .      'J  '  '•   .  '.■■      •   •     .f^ 

(Thtt  >deatbof  Bfa$e7a.fir8|j  wife^  wh!eh»r»n'l78(^ 
&itt6wfed'the]hiilh  ofa^ohild  thait.  did  not  Mirviii^ 
it^  motheavABceaiionedto  the  b(^  IHiehuhr  the  Ifunl 
feefing;df.Tidiei^  angdnh«  .  Eehadpaflf^onatol)) 
bved'thiB  iady^;T^o  tm  dia^htngtiished  for  thA 
qaalHifls  df  theipind  ahd  hearty  ai  weU  aft  lio?  bet: 
aocdtoplirfimffliito ;  jihe  Jbad.  tnosted  huok  ftlso  wittl 
peculiar  affection  and  kindness.  iWhtiA^  after  h^e 
deoeaBr,.hidmothdr>ilatlimedhQiaaffK)m  tne  bOllse 
o^ideath^.aiidsea^ht  to  jber-8ontaooniblehun>!fbft 
feBndh&m<lyuii)Bronl.ihegtasi  i&'jlhe  gardenylsQVr 
bingviekntlyy  fuid  hdau]e.hims^  thnenghgndl.  ^-A 
loog  titm^/paaEled  aWiy^btlox^lie  gotovev  the  p^iil 
e£thiall08B.  'The;ar^DUtetloo.o£.itf  wa».da|}y.reh 
wwtdi'hy.i^^  8«gtoi  lel.  the  mouthing  .wi4p»w#X4 
ThaehHdieakrjMffeteAi&tnnit  doubly;  the  obeeih 
fvd>  affoBtioaate^iiiiteUlgenl^'  iiietvbetiye^  m^er)^. 
f^icBd^was'tdrhfitonfiiheaa;  lindherieiirvinghiwn 
haiid^whiam  death  had  mbbedeit  «aloe :o£  wifeand, 
ehlldv wta  Boirlobger  the,  domeetiie. friend  who  d^ 
Hfl^d'in  otov^retot^land  often  ia  inlaying  witt^ 
them  ^  i  but;  he  Ivi^aa  tdw  a  sertoni^  jnebnohc^y  .tnfii%» 
who-  eovOd  not  endnrtitbts  sights jmd  ither  n^ise^ 
the  bhildmiy ' OIL. whioh  aeoonnt, they '^ww^eiNr^ 
tiitntlyeAliged  to  withdfcBW.themaBlvea.     i     ..  t^ 

Some  time  afterwards,  but  noit^tiU  jtftei».mWA 
ycarsy  Whin  /Boje  buon^t'  home  im  «eo<#d  wife, 
(a  lady .wvnrtiiy  ofihift  alSaotion,  and wb^  is.now: 
U.fin|^>as{.his  respected  widow,)  ^  staibe  ef .  thwgft 
t«toeoaiblitt$itblifQi»)«r  on^  agftin  presented.  itaeU  t^ 
thb  duhlNn ;  apdtjlhey  jfoUAd  again  \U  her  Mm 
afitoUobi andjcijidiiessb ae th^  pairwit%ip|ip4 itm 
frietAdiy  ^>kltbflU^iret  w'd»*,      ,    ■      .  u  .,  • 

.  Tbet  hey;  was.  siomething  aoore  thant.nii|e  iye^u» 
old  when: thia  mtlat^eboly  event  .sa.iagitated;  hUfu 
diftiouund^  i^eUnfid^trom  dthetf.oiJiseA.ltoi.eeriom 
ett4>^y4ientf^  wW  hafehy;  direicted  to  tbeia^  stiU 
mttPet^wAnBiytl^'. :  JBle-ptQgWfli%.^th«ef©«^ft§Wi^» 
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still  more  extraordinary,  especially  in  the  ancient 
languages,  in  history,  and  geography.* 

Until  the  year  1787  or  1788,  Niebuhr  had  passed 
his  youthful  days  in  the  quiet  activity  of  a  stu- 
dent distinguished  for  industry  and  rare  abilities, 
without  taking  any  very  lively  interest  in  the 
political  events  of  the  world,  as  far,  at  least,  as  our 
information  on  those  points  extends.  At  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution,  he  was,  perhaps,  as 
yet  too  young  to  devote  any  great  attention  to  it, 
or  to  be  anxious  about  the  consequences  of  that 
event,  and  the  eifects  which  it  must  have  upon 
Europe.  America  had  become  an  independent 
state,  and  Europe  enjoyed,  at  leasts  a  seeming  re- 
pose ;  of  that  which,  at  that  time,  might  already 
be  preparing  in  the  minds  of  men,  especially 
in  France,  the  boy  could  have  had  no  presenti- 
ment. His  attention,  therefore,  was  not,  at  that 
time,  directed  by  any  great  events  to  this  page  of 
human  life.  On  the  contrary,  he  sympathized  in 
the  literary  interest,  which  was  very  animated  in 
Germany  in  those  years,  as  far  as  his  juvenile 
observations  extended  ;  every  thing  that  appeared 
from  Klopstock,  Lessing,  or  Goethe,  was  import- 
ant to  him. 

But,  when  now  the  war  with  Turkey  broke 
out  in  I787y  or  1788,  it  so  vividly  occupied  the 
mind  of  the  boy,  that  he  not  only  talked  aloud  about 
it  in  his  dreams  by  night,  but  fancied  he  was  read- 
ing newspapers  with  particulars  concerning  the 
war,  which  he  related  again,  and  which  were 
so  well  arranged,  and  so  accurately  grounded  upon 
a  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  places  and  coun- 
tries, that  the  confirmation  of  his  dream-narra- 
tives was  usually  found  soon  after  in  the  papers. 
What  is  here  said  is  by  no  means  meant  as  indi- 
cating a  miraculous  gift  of  prophecy  in  the  boy ; 
but  only  to  show  how  every  thing  which  he  had 
heard  and  learned  floated,  by  an  intuitive  power, 
before  his  imagination,  and  how  correct  the  com- 
binations of  his  understanding  were.  Those  re- 
gions, partly  from  the  narratives  of  his  father, 
and  partly  through  his  own  geographical  studies, 
were  as  well  known  to  him  as  his  native  country. 
He  had  studied  the  inhabitants,  and  their  mode  of 
making  war,  in  descriptions  of  travels  and  in  his- 
tory ;  he  had  also  taken  pains  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  character  of  the  commanders,  and  their 
mode  of  proceeding,  from  the  newspapers  and  other 
notices  which  fell  in  his  way.  There  are  still  ex- 
tant some  letters  from  him  at  that  time  to  his 
uncle  Eckhardt,  which  contain  the  proofs,  as  well 
as  the  grounds  of  his  predictions. 

This  gift  of  divining  (the  word  being  taken  as 
above  explained)  displayed  itself  afterwards  in  the 
first  and  earlier  periods  of  the  French  Revolution, 
when  he  foresaw  not  only  the  course  of  the  events 
of  the  war,  but  also  the  popular  commotions,  some- 
times in  general  terms,  and  sometimes  in  particu-  j 
lars,  the  plans,  designs,  and  machinations  of  the  I 


Revolutionists,  the  conseqaences  of  the  measam 
adopted  by  the  government  and  the  different  parties; 
and  all  this  oftentimes  with  a  correctness  and 
accuracy  that  filled  even  the  Count  P.  A.  Benu- 
torff,  that  great  statesman,  with  wonder  at  tbe 
young  man ;  with  such  nice  accuracy  had  he  caoght 
the  character  of  the  French  people,  their  tkn 
government,  and  the  party  leader8.t  Jost  as  a^ 
c'urately  and  surely  did  he  anticipate  the  plans  of 
the  commanders  in  the  wars,  according  to  the 
marclies  and  positions  of  the  armies ;  in  which 
instance  his  exact  and  special  geographical  know- 
ledge served  for  a  guide  to  his  judgment 

This  gift  continued  with  him,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, throughout  the  whole  of  his  life ;  but  he 
possessed  it  in  a  higher  degree  in  hia  earlier  jeaiSi 
when  he  could  direct  his  whole  attention  to  such 
observations^  uninvolved  in  that  web  in  which  he 
became  entangled  through  his  active  engagement 
in  practical  matters. 

From  the  date,  therefore,  of  the  Turkish  war^he 
directed  his  view  to  the  general  affairs  of  the  world. 
The  commotions  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Ihe  tune  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph,  had  for  him  a  bUU  higher 
degree  of  interest  even  tlian  that  war.  This  feel- 
ing had  been  increased  by  his  acquaintance  with  a 
refugee,  named  De  la  Vida,  who  had  taken  up  hi$ 
abode  at  Meldorf.  Whether  he  took  either  side  at 
that  time,  or  which  it  was,  there  are  no  acoounte 
extant  that  may  be  depended  on.  But  consistentlj 
with  the  views  which  he  always  maintained  in 
politics,  we  may  presume,  that  early  settled  an^I 
decided  as  he  was  in  his  views,  he  could  sot  hare 
been  favourably  inclined  to  the  violent  innovatioes 
of  the  emperor,  devoted  as  he  had  been  to  his  side 
in  the  war  with  Turkey. 

Just  at  this  time,  it  happened  that  several  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  Boje  and  Niebuhr  paid  them 
a  visit  from  Copenhagen  and  Crermany ;  many 
foreigners  also  came  to  Meldorf,  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  both  of  them.  Among  these  strangen, 
a  Count  Berchthold  especially  interested  him. 
This  person  was  intending  a  journey  to  the  east, 
and  came  to  obtain  the  advice  of  the  elder  Kiebnhr 
thereof).  Above  all  the  rest,  the  acquaintance  of 
Voss,  whose  wife  was  Boje^s  sbter,  was  the  mo^ 
important  in  its  effects  upon  Kiehuhr's  studies 
The  frequent  visits  of  Voss  and  his  wife  to  this 
brother,  brought  him  early  into  a  closer  relation 
to  Voss,  which  ended  only  with  death.  Voss  Terr 
soon  discovered  the  great  talents  of  the  boy,  drevr 
him  to  him  by  kindness  and  friendliness,  and  by 
counsel  and  instruction  helped  him  forward  in  his 
classical  studies,  where  he  had  any  occasion  forii« 
The  boy  repaid  him  for  this  by  affectionate  attach- 
ment, and  by  following  his  snggestions.  Numer- 
ous expressions  occur  in  Niebuhr  s  letters,  which 
show  how  much  he  owed  to  Voss's  hints  concern- 
ing the  direction  of  his  studies. 

In  the  conversations  which  were  held  by  these 


*  There  are  still  preserved  among  his  papers  maay  of  fan  eompositioDS  ;  among  ethani,  tmnalatlbiis  «ad  flzposhiow  cot  f' 
the  New  Testament ;  poetical  versions  from  the  ancients ;  designs  for  little  poems ;  a  translation  oS  Poocef^  Tn^  ^ 
Ethiopia,  1726  ;  an  Historico-geograpbical  Description  of  Africa,  1787,  (both  these  last  on  hh  father*!  Wrthday  ;)  «wi  »"*/ 
productions  besides,  mostly  of  this  year,  and  of  a  still  eailier  date. 

*f  Among  these  yren  two  iadiTidaals  who  espeoiaUy  eSEcited  his  attention ;  Mirabean,  whdM  mint  and  talntB  he  t'V»'* 
latt  yeacs  of  his  life  considflred  as  the  greateat  of  modem  timea,  little  as  his  moral  chanvcter  coola  recommeBd  him  :  tn^  ^' 
not,  vhpm  he  at  the  sane  time  hpnonred  as  a  man, 
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visiters,  both  friends  and  strangers,  the  boy  of 
eleven  or  twelve  years  old  was  often  brought  to 
take  a  part ;  and  not  unfrequently  information  was 
sought  from  him  on  geographical, statistical,  histori- 
cal, and  other  subjects,  and  was  given  in  a  manner 
which  astonished  the  strangers  at  his  knowledge 
and  understanding.  In  later  years,  when  his  son 
was  become  his  joy  and  his  pride,  his  father  was 
accustomed  to  relate  this  with  great  satisfaction. 
His  statistical  information  was  already  at  that 
time  extraordinary.  Subjects  of  this  sort  fre- 
quently occupied  him  most  industriously:  thus, 
for  instance,  he  laboriously  compiled  bills  of  mor- 
tality, and  the  like. 

Had  not  a  powerful  counterpoise  been  laid  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  education,  which  led  to  obe- 
dience and  subordination,  as  well  as  in  the  example 
of  his  father,  and  in  many  little  humiliating  ex- 
pressions of  his  mother,  as  to  the  insignificance  of 
such  things,  he  must  inevitably  have  been  led 
thereby  into  vanity  and  pride.  But  besides  this,  an 
inward  propensity  to  solid  acquirement  in  all  kinds 
of  knowledge,  and  a  repugnance  to  all  show-built 
display,  protected  him  against  vanity.  Pride  might 
have  become  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  him, 
(since  his  superiority  in  so  many  things  could  not 
remain  concealed  from  him,)  if  his  noble  and 
affectionate  disposition  had  not  led  him  to  value 
what  is  pure  in  human  nature,  and  had  he  not 
with  true  humility  accustomed  himself  to  look  up 
with  admiration  to  the  great  men  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  whom  ho  considered  as  heroes  in 
mind  and  action. 

In  subsequent  years  he  fuHy  knew  his  own 
value,  and  what  Nature  and  his  own  cultivation  of 
her  gifts  had  bestowed  upon  him  ;  and  he  could 
feel  very  mortified  if  he  thought  he  had  failed  of 
receiving  an  acknowledgment  that  was  his  due,  or 
observed  any  intentional  neglect.  But  he  did  not 
overrate  himself.  Numerous  and  affecting  proofs 
of  the  contrary  occur  in  his  letters.  He  showed 
himself  particularly  generous  in  the  recognition  of 
distinguished  qualities  and  merit,  even  in  cases 
where  his  own  claims  might  come  into  collision 
with  them.  There  was  no  trace  of  envy  observable 
in  him ;  and  the  honesty  and  truth  of  his  character 
suffered  not  the  slightest  approach  to  detraction  to 
appear  in  him.  The  example  of  his  father,  in 
whom  the  noblest  qualities  of  man's  nature,  up- 
rightness and  truth,  existed  in  so  peculiar  a  degree, 
that  the  opposite  emotions,  nay,  any  temptation 
thereto,  belonged,  in  his  estimation,  to  the  class 
of  impossibilities, — this  paternal  example,  cherished 
by  education  and  his  own  natural  temperament^ 
extended  to  the  son  in  a  like  degree.  Therefore, 
also,  dishonesty  and  falsehood,  as  well  as  that 
empty  show  which  is  connected  therewith,  were  to 
him  among  the  most  hateful  qualities  in  other  men. 
In  the  years  1787 — 1789,  the  father,  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  several  times  made  a  short 
journey  into  his  native  country,  and  visited  his 
brother  and  his  sister's  son  Schmelke,  who  was 
vei-y  dear  to  him,  both  of  them  men  of  some  pro- 
perty in  the  province  of  Iladel.*    Niebuhr  ever 


*  Hadel,  now  a  district  of  Hamover,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Klht, 


continued  attached  to  the  latter  with  much  affec- 
tion and  esteem,  and  even  from  Rome  gave  him  a 
proof  of  his  sincere  remembrance,  on  being  asked 
to  stand  godfather  to  his  eldest  daughter. 

Except  the  incidents  already  mentioned,  we  find 
no  alteration  in  Niebuhr's  situation  during  these 
years  to  remark  upon.  He  retained  the  same 
teacher,  bestowed  the  same  industrious  application 
on  his  studies,  and  made  at  this  period  also  pro- 
gressive steps,  which  answered  to  th6  expectations 
of  his  earlier  years. 

Materials  were  not  wanting  to  him  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  various  kinds  of  information.  Books 
of  travels,  especially  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe, 
were  then,  and  continued  to  be,  the  favourite  read- 
ing of  his  father  ;  and  by  the  exchange  of  his  own 
works,  published  by  himself,  he  procured  from  the 
booksellers  every  new  publication  of  the  kind,  as 
well  as  what  his  son  required  besides  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  studies.  On  the  other  hand,  Boje 
provided  for  the  various  departments  of  elegant 
literature,  by  the  extension  of  his  own  library. 

As  Niebuhr  had  now  entered  upon  his  thirteenth 
year,  his  father  perceived  that  a  different  style  of 
instruction  from  what  he  had  hitherto  received 
was  necessary  for  him.  Therefore,  from  Easter 
1789,  he  caused  him  to  attend  the  classical  school 
of  the  place,  of  which  the  excellent  Jager  was 
head-master,  and  to  whom  Niebuhr  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  life  ever  felt  gratefully  indebted. 
He  was  immediately  found  qualified  to  enter  the 
head  class.  Probably  the  wish  to  attend  the  school 
partly  originated  with  himself.  The  following 
passage  in  reference  thereto  occurs  in  one  of  his 
father's  letters,  of  November  1788 :— «*  Barthold, 
for  some  time  past,  no  longer  troubles  himself  so 
much  about  the  Turks  and  the  emperor,  but  is 
thinking  about  his  getting  into  the  head  class  at 
Easter.  He  therefore  is  now  studying  the  history 
of  literature,  and  rummages  so  much  among  the 
Latin  authors,  that  I  am  almost  obliged  to  restrain 
him  from  them." 

But,  however,  he  lived  not  in  books  alone  ;  but 
showed  himself  active  and  capable  of  rendering  as-, 
sistance  whenever  circumstances  required  it  of  him. 
His  father  had,  especially  in  autumn,  important 
king's- taxes  and  making  up  of  accounts  to  look  after. 
That  his  son  assisted  him  in  this  business  is  shown, 
among  other  proofs,  by  a  letter  of  his  mother,  of 
this  date,  in  which  she  writes, "  Barthold  has  given 
diligent  assistance  in  the  revenue  matters." 

In  the  school,  which  was  not  numerously  at- 
tended, he  was  by  much  the  youngest  boy ;  but  in 
matters  of  information,  far  the  foremost.  He  was 
nevertheless  very  much  beloved  by  his  school- 
fellows :  a  proof  that  he  gave  himself  no  airs 
towards  them  on  account  of  his  knowledge.  He 
continued,  however,  in  the  school  only  to  Michael- 
mas 1790 ;  because  the  rector,  by  the  departure 
of  almost  all  the  seniors  of  the  head  class,  and  the 
admission  of  almost  new  beginners,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  dispense  with  his  attendance  at  the  school 
hours,  since  he  could  only  be  kept  back,  and  not 
improved  thereby.  He  engaged,  however,  because 
he  was  very  fond  of  him,  to  make  an  exception  in 
his  favour,  and  to  give  him  a  private  lecturt  dally ; 


ne 


twE  ^m  osMossp^tfsetttM^m  ^mxfsnu 


tMftiM,  and  indnsttT,  soffieieilt  i&  cmstt^^bfb 
iki^ei'  prog^efis  atid  prepare  bim  fior  A«  tiiiiveMiy. 
He  therefore  tool:  liis  leave  «f  the  nthodi^  «l  MfclMe^ 
*iasl79t. 

In  ihe  su^ceedifi^  ycara,  from  MfehaehdmlTM 
to  Eaeteir  1794,  he  ithr  ev«ty  day  wotft^'  fbt  «ii 
honr  with,  and  under,  his  friend  the  rtet<)i^  (if  ihe 
«iboot;'Who  hitnMlf  pdrtly  read  wfth- 'hlrii '4he 
nnore  dIfficaK  Greek  and  Latin  wrtt^  and  partly 
Ifaye  hitn  instmetioM  ibr  readikij^  Ihem  by  himself, 
fdrihe-ttudy  of  grammar,  fbr  wriiittg'  GMek,'attd 
eseenifiiilhg  himicdf  in  fcnhhig'  a  Hfood  LMin  Myl^. 
The  other  branches  of  knowledge  htt  oalUvated 
fbr  himself,  wHb  oceaifionail  assis£4noe  fWmi  ^his 
Csther  in  mathematics.  In  bb  hours  of  relastidfien 
9i^  read'  the  poets,  and  other  writers-^  modern 
tifttioiis.  There  nre  stifl  extant  nrttnorandft  of  4iib 
«tttdvte  tt  that  period,  which  giSro  'a  tn^f  ^  hh 
eseraonfittary  applicsti^.  liost  hours  of  tbe^  day 
wete-devoted  to  intense  labonr ;  soiAe  to  bts  priffAte 
lecture,  but  f^w  to  i«laxatibn  and  «omal  ehjov- 
m^t*.  He  often,  however,  lamented  to  hImMlf 
oil  that  point,  that  be  bad  been  too  lai&yi  This 
tan  only  refer  to  tbfs  fact,  that  he  bad  sUff^rod 
himself  to  follclw  the  V^t  of  his  fw^KnatiOny, 
tather  than  any  fixed  plan,  In  his  tBtudiea^and  so 
liad  thrown  the  less  attractit*e,  and  ttiereforct  the 
more  labovtous  subjects,  into  the  background. '  M 
this  period,  certainly,  he  'wanted  ad^qutite  diree* 
tibtt  and  superintendence.  He=  rsiid  and  o^leoted 
knowledge  in  abundanoe ;  but  lie*  had  no  '^noio 
teach  him  to  do  so  systemAti^Iy  and  judidous}}^. 
^e  mass  of  wlrat  he  leamt  w«s,'  wilh  hii  eMtm^ 
ordmary  memory,  too  great  fbr  Mm  to  digest;  and, 
clear  and  tboughtfb:!  as  his  ibhid' was  ibr  his  y^re^ 
be  was  not  able  to  surrey  imd  -redu^eto  brderihe 
litote  which  he  had  kocumulated.  He  was€lono^ite 
of  tbis  literwardft^  and  ff^  tho'  douftision  whielk 
often  Te^ult^  'frOih  U  In  his  eoftooptibtts  tH  be  ^t«- 
tfcblariy  ^ppreiss^lu'tim' period  f^m-lTW*  to 
I7d8.  It  frequently  made  him  veiy  UiihoppytA 
IbO^y^sM,  iffben,  «edcced  by  tiM  p6^r  of  liiM)it, 
besuilRstred  himself,  in  the  mMst  of  bisinvMi^ 
tiohsf,  to  bo  tod  away  inl<^  d%res6idUs  Mikk  the  bright 
path; -and  so  ne^r'  broug:bt  tb^m  to  a  conclusion. 
%(oteoVer,  lie  accused  himself  with  bitter  angbiMi 
6f  a  deficierity  iu  energy  aiid  poWer'Ovsr  the  <wttl, 
ibr^  >wblch  be  bad  tO  thank  only  hinitellL  Sut 
Hrhen  w^cohsideftbat  to  a  youth  tike  bimj  from  'his 
fourteeiHb  if^t,  for  the  space  "oi  lbi«e'  years  and'  k 
iiM,  instruction  was  commubicated  for  'h  a^gle 
bour  only  every  day,  w«  toay  well  be  Astonisliied  at 
irbiit  He  acoompiiBhed.  Probably  it  wa^beneficiad 
foir  his  mental,  ss  It  certaihly  was  for"  h(s  -bodily 
%ealtii^  that  after  cOmpleHng  hb  oouVso  of  fi4ludy 
'bo  entered  upon  a  life  of  business  9  and  tbus^  by^a 
practical  activity,  ao^ireid  the  power  of 'arran^ 
-ihent,  ejoimhiktim),  iind  Adct^itMlo'n'in  theapplioih 
'^pn  of  bis  acquisitions.  '•    *  '    ' 

■  *  Iii  the  spring  of  179^,  be  was  •cohfihned  by  a 
YninSsier  of  the  pkcO,  #bo  wit»at  f  he  ta^  time  a 
friend  of  the  fkmUy,  and  bad  a1^  prepare- bfm 
ftir  this  ordinance.  Tbite  will  be '  oecosioh  hew- 
aftef  to  quote,  from  a  letter  written  In  later  yotos. 
bis  oWn  words  concerning  hts  religious  view^.'    ^ ' 


'In  the  etnttso'Of  tiiM  y«ifet,ttMr.bi«dllikgott«r 
tbei  Fietkib.  RevotutSo^bai'alM>odMifiHilii«tt» 
tlOtt'  of'Ktebubr,  ii^  B^tdfit  deggfi^  Iron  iHi  ftm 
cobittifltaoeili^t  Built  Ojpstatsd  i^on4Mw  othg- 
wise  than  ujibn'  mbeft'ybttig'  tdetf ttn&^&tti^  uUv 
persdnK  of  ttMtA^  illiO(aa<#  mil lii»WiMdof 
a  period  of  >m4st^bea1ltUilLilb•»ty(di^o^att^ 
Unii^oihttdiiliAd  'hi|Bfh«r  idtwek^estiinf;  tfti>4nmii 
raoe ;-  fin  mM&yof^om  ^Is^  tsMsutSakm-wmtn 
ibr,  that  €lisy  uomadoM  ilis  mfat^  MftflOs^mf* 
mam  oiily  fi^HBn«nftiM<^  b4c  Kj^Wskymyirf 
transition  to  a  wished-for  state  of  thii^  Wk- 
ei^r  T  haA  >  Uved  •til^>Ugh' 'tbat'thK  "Will  OTMiker 
Mikh  flbi%w#  the  ttnit«t«al  excitMienlHxf  !ttiado» 
ottbiokiod  by  tbttt<ocoarittno^^  thO'dtslMsivisil 
tBMBe  bei^ebtt  uven^iof  iUSei^tit  tI^  ^thil^ 
flyin^'IOlMi'Wbi^h'«b«'«nthMaslfr  b^^'W^ttalt 
spoaaUng  iiind  warttiligv  <i^ittit  t&e  pw>uMii»W> 
^iOe^Micmis^^  -^fbk  woi^4iff  a/dUMMi<lpi&iMi; 
aitatd  the  bepiyMtb^wi^eli'«rOi«'ea2Uillbrth1i)«e^ 
belweoH  lriehdS|''and  iif  «b«  same'  DMalllfi.  ^ 
btthrbad  studio  bi«0^  wHbtt  depth  uhl^spncit- 
ness'Ud&mstial^Hisa^^  and  koMon.j^iMtin^ 
tb»i  workings  aild  l^oBS^qbmoos  of 'tbBtt<)idp«k 
oxditetn«lkt.  Thb  be9M]i»)»f  ilMuPdky^aAdidttiiM 
ofttofop^Uiefi.  wbtob'&oii^A  llMiNoln^iitii»f 
te  that  <rev*olutio«;  Ailed  ^idmiwM  idte^iitt  fik 
iMd  ^lajbciOttS '  dntkslpatlinkooA^integntle  MSbt 
^ih^'vitftbf^tho'woild.'i'-'i  v--  -/.^  i.i-  .•  • 

A  well-ordered  liberty,  worked  ont^  hi  a  kjltf* 
ttMLte  Mi/y  try  s^lMotbaott  >  m4  iJ^t^t^lMM^  v&« 
ftHfl[ij^iknbb|«M'^>ir«bpMto  i»r^llSari;iiak<'t^<^ 
fety  l^eftAondllelplilbekiffii  llf  ^lltnaEoMfemsidfitM 
•0•ilfgbIin'IAr«thn4tiM^  U«b«4Btlioyb4d«Eioi(iil 
tiieiri^Ata-smdl  tbiii#<«orfMltttiiioti>yi^ab>iMyMl)r. 
Bttt^<s¥0ry^hing  %hidl  bHA  il  4ieciMiitftMdtMf 
Iw'lflWielvtiesB^to  tli«diskrriiknete  bfi<Mi4idff,<« 
4Miiate«f  demsgidgtf^i^maMiy  4i  thi^inob,«» 
already  ilt 'ibat'Um&^bateM'lwbtn^J^^  Hs^nrii 
Uthi'g«m(i^4[)f  mrbAequiht-'bitklkriteu  >■'''  - 

filvpolM^lIvidws  »»«lilMi«|lil^rthiM»ttiBttti- 
oaCekl'iut'of';iom^^<  hil^  own  l^tela^l  itbiy bitbi^, 
aMywo?«r,  to  at  latMr^bietiiddii  •  W«  wk  ti^k  ipwktai 
vbly  of'tko^tmpMte^oM  4liftH^  ^^bsb-Mtntftim 
tbu^<eai9y<m'adfe^pmi'btm/i^»f  '•'''  A-i'tn'' 
'  WtthbutiHifiNOimp^wlttni^  4ilM  dU'JlSlKfmt 
by^tho  general  ^pect'Ofifihtoi^^toiBji'^feMH^ 
poredntion,-  tho(bestrMeMft''^or'o0fl<<tfia^r'udiMr 
pobitkMM  #«uld  iM^boly  ha¥|  Witt  dMrU  bhi«* 
eatly  and  so  decidedly r^lffl*,  oft  ihoivUnri* 

KllOy  thteO  lteMdMOtiX>ttiu^Ad<pOtiAbfi^dStddllOt» 
«teiy  havopiMoeM^a  %oni«teUo»j  (6i«ll|tgi««iM 
as  bis  itas,  «t)ddrittgr'tiMrai^hdni(l»^'Vbd4t]Mii4: 

eUUOM,)  bad  it  vU  'been*  ld»«^b»  ^ittrwtditffv 
pMoo^ityof  his  geAt4i9«n^t«iill>48i4d#'rate»tU»t 
for^ilerWu^-tttd  cittmbiiftliiji;;*'^'!  ''ii^  i^^  •'"'' 

How  much  influence  his  fathei^s  iuKfeiiCtBhi 
bi^  ]^artiii»iiy '^i'i6Ueifi«g«ilb^  bte^d^iM  <if 'the 
Ffebch^T  hia  avferlAMr  flibm  bwnynlrftig  «i*^ 
M^isingt  Mt  ^  W  doooiUiMied  With :4«tbifr«» 
undevtalDitt  from  isnlt^ot^^i^h^thef  iclN  iMt^ 
moUtbi  aMy  hAv»t  hM^^v  <iii»«MAi^9i#«»«^ 
opiUioli^  oanhot'  fo'dotkmiiitdv'  'But  9^^  ^ 
tho»tMidoni^  ^  bn  tMnMngrift  g^tienl^^  Ks 
Ibifmfcei^-hi'thttdiKitftlow^siv^^b  ki^«dMko 


MnsBonvs  xmrnrnfM^^^MitamMsm  a  onxti. 
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MBf^nHftl  i«oih9ffilos!';r>biiiif)iift  pftUlif^li jTt9^%  mm 
IwakAinfio^rifsapi  Mfftmfi  JSoAi^tiop,  w4)i4^(ii>4ftT 
iB^tiii«faiflhlbehf^rfom^/f(Hi^,bipiA^    .it-.ih  )r\-t, 

ltta).9MiQndi:iteidkk;7Mi  itP^ilOk^.^HOI^iMcl;  49»r 

£0t^ing^,hiAf«nifr»(b«'g«^Upi  <tf  iMi^ndu^^  bM  JbfMl 

noarishment  was  ever  vok^Ms^^flisi^  wha^t.thty^ 
fkoA  l^i^Mr^  lamiilt^  tba^ii^  Mii4M9«hAa  wwilM 

^«mliNiafittM>'Mi4  dtnfcM^iJioj^ihis/imaniiitt 

|9$|W«i|lUtt  tllfllt)il!t0Xlftlt4O48^3/WUht>?]lf]bifb  taft^wft^ 
snrrounded,  tJiAiiwll«ik<heii^{)».|<lw4^<nNn4ipriwa^ 

jk|iT'tMr/^Mr  nMQTl  )r«tiiHeiix^ia4ml^  ^jli#tMPr 
gKMHif^'tbiMl  tim  V«lit  f<iU^y^^l«Mftt>ioi|e  kmd^ewl 
4imtb«g)Mi  fli^tii^  ai^liMbeiMMd-iitif  fttlUrfircl  b^r  fthe 
other ;  indeed,  we  mu9tR[«Ateffl(i|i/b  fi>)^nAl0»ji£(tA9 
«OfMci<Mif9n(i»3  !0ljjb)»iv^ii.Wi»Mf(fAtinQiii«h[9Qk^VAnd 
4«4^na«aed^{)TCiba^l{rifon0V0it«.!'it  t«'i«yi«9  ftil^mt 
%<M0^tlaii  wjMfUieiy  .T^h^Nj^ ,  b^  t  ^ 

DMQtos^ijijfhidh  M  disli]iigiii«M.;UtPy«qid«l  h%m 
^mwA^AtisA*  ilfKttl  iia  I  Niftliubr.  ;i  ;o«plMi4y'itr  if  ^iinnt 

JuKtriJ^Hrbro^lthlutoi  {pnoOoi^meMiniXy  'if'  eMou- 

J^tiMrtarmMfOAi^aftJk  wM  ili^' Aan.  be  fgund^  9^ 
wb9m'it>i^«ftld<.A>ql«^K>Vil9ilMtc(Htldtaa3^  of  .biiir 
aelf,  that  all  his  proieiltat.Mftrv  tqiyitU^  oi^  tbetni^ 
.lH*hWDa|Ji|h#di'-fM''..t 'i.I  '.v.w.jfti'.j    J.wMi  //.  11 

'. . :  tin  .tluiiMttn«f{>{  <ib»;^r  iRoa^|^ieh«iirA;&tbfr 
.ibitt*«d  9^fM^npMiati(m.to  scndr^  sail  V»i  Ham- 

off^iiiReWM  fMl(»&>9MIft.tto^ 
£k^Qn^l]idirc»ra»eat^  vn^yftjiihiirvAHerrl^  lih^Amt 
3^n4iitai|»timigbl(jkitbarw]i]|  to.jhnak.^ir.ifora 
whLUiItbA  4poj  qtgeiar,i^uAl08»^  Us  «Ha»[,«Mic«.>lie 
ft]^pr«teiiclc4  di88dY4ot«g4ttlifll»Miivilor^i$iJk«dA. 


^?K>4.4€»-'<^^i^H  J^iqhiiihE  w^at^afohod'  withrgi?^ 
.a^0lM4oi%.«kaffi«dmp»pk^m  lor^^  )o9gar  <>i»«  thft 
4^'-»1irstte4t  hMn.,  •  Asa^Jby^  'is|(#iHi  wi^  tbait.)i^ 
might  there  acquire  practice  and  skill  ifi  xpfi^^jeu. 

ttiew  lMm..W  ifljtewrt.,.W|WpU;an  mfnjr,  i^ctf 
^k^iiig;,ti^.prapti<94U|f  >:^.^W)>y  th&aid  o|  £Ur 
telg'ftilffgffi  ^olf>9liio^{^J.^n||p^:hfl  W4?!^ld.pfirff?t 
Ul9ff^V.fKUljL-ffif999/i|^.«^gm»^,.lw>uld  l^TQSC^ut^ 
jiJ|p^rtB^y<offflM^t^w%ti^8,a;pfit.fl?t?qifnUle.acf<HM^ 
IVf ijllh  ,Bi$^hagipP(  i  .aB4i  fiftrfjy,  t^i.  he  rw^HiUJl  gW 
ih^  fh  IsRpif  l^dge^f  JWBf  .i|n4  odofA  t^accfny^n^ 
fOo^a}  manpffraoit^  FPr¥« 
-Ir3iiw>h  w^i^MfjS^sqr  JAitt^  Gyipn^siimuit  Ha|i^ 
fei9gh^.lMi¥)tha4  atttifat  Upie  a  very  welUfr^qDentf4 
ti99mfir<iial^4Q«j4epay  in  .h|a  )iou«e,and:niN|ai:  hja 
ffifk9»g9mu»i4,Ui^]Y^lH^.:thft:hra)»«Jiea  of  kn«|fjif4g^ 
jKhi^  inila^,  tc^  oon^m^^e  jm^li modem  lang^figfi 
M»p:9^A9II9piaUy.i9Hght.  .'Al»^K-^Jti:<^ 
:TrJ?i0>  Jie^^^  Atiair  j^aqiitiA^.  v»isi^  ooly.^a..  j^ 
itevii)t?d  .I^Bi<riye^..1?>4he  /scii^np^:   ^  .£¥Oi«r 
fl6iwtijofitfcaij^StoWwl^!»«Wt,va^.t«  fqf^n  ao^ofiir 
p}Uhe4  |)i»fiKiw^-ipstnicte4  w  mat^ei^  of  com* 
mvm*>  QCbieieitw^/9.t^aBpapUs.in,il^9«^ 
ImApr  atoy9^  i^YPiy.  <;f>u»|fcTy  in .  iE^qs^pe.    9««ides 
ihif^iJBu««h'»  -ho^vfe  ifa^  «l|  that  tine  axi/^  of  the 
40f8ti  j]|iyM(pi|4ly-yM^4  iii  H^mhf rgh*  Jt  «m 
M  it  W«?%fth»>'«f iM^s^WHlB  i)^.  »ll  the  lM»fP(9d  W 
i^entedi. people  of  ]tjva.  ci^y  ;  all  sUaogei&of  any 
imi9Hu^lm.^«v^ioAnodufii^  tSb^xajthewifepf.th? 
iOifAfs^Rrieidjiyem^  (yri^h  ti/^r^  '^U  i^n4  good  «ai^ 
tb^  ^9O0ifity  i^kihatittot  Mme  nujxihared  KJbps^oc)^ 
jl^murtt$,M4  EMiBgY,h0si4fs  Kji^vr  4eanf4  4Hiii 
4iA^g«i6hed  Tifi4<v j4^4s  of  the  4«^^,ai99W  ^t# 
jliwiah«V9(;t.i|  i^eifffdi  a2^..ff?q«fnjt,.««a9P9ioi>  of 
4AlereD^i9ppi  ih^  .fefv^A^ed^ai^fl  Ungti^qed  stey  of 
«*nMigw»^iW*'.f(>r  liiif^aiii^j  .^.X«8«}iig  wd  Y<^n 
A^9MiV..i3'fte;{At)i«r  Ip4|>€r[^  ftikoqse 

liiajsan  i»9qi)M'^^4^  t<i  .^dvpa^a  h^nsalf  ibr  the 
ifoiW;  node J^lic^W  ralitO'  tl^f t.M^Ji^th  v«uld  he 
AinfifWirtitfi^ii^-  I..    ......  /'.        ••  :: 

1  j^jrpl)ah}y  .-tb^  bfp«(  of  ao^^ng  an^on^Uehmeai 
•&¥i.^iWQd4  wasvi^fKfa.niftie  th^^  hf  was  coq.- 
«4iHi9;;to.bAiAae)f>.lhA  .9iotiy^  ¥^lu^  chieifly  ipAv*- 
9paed  bi^ff\(^hfifr'f:df€i6JopM , ,  He  flaw  ia  it  a  meana 
4fKpi^iP9tW  aipjan  ^hif^h  1y9  h|Mi.ca)in]iy  UxmfA 
f^.hm^mifKoA  h^  <)fteo,  ^p^keq  with  hji*  ^o^>,- 
Ofs^ing  i^,..aThia.p^  pomtqd.to..^  diphmatic 
<M<reAiif';fop!  .?rhiA  .ha.^^^wdmd  .a  r«aid«o«^.,iii 
fDfS^^'9.hQU4%ffO  f^QeU«Bt,pr<pi^T»tory  «^  ,. 
.  _Xaei^rly,td4y%  i|^4^ba  had  cl^n^t^ed  the  wiah 
<a^  Jfi*»fc?  d«clw»8  ia  JUis.JLifp  ioC  W  fartifM")  thai 
his  BO»migUtT  tread  in  ^l^is  footstepe».  And  perfon^ 
the'>i»iup^y/»  whAe)i,4ftepbi«  retm-n  from  th9  ^^a«t» 
IietUniseUJAtepd^d  ipiiV^^Ji^  jinto  otheiqnartevA  of 
ihe^glob^  and  particulj^rl^  in  Africa.  Uo  thought 
af'.s^vdinB.  hi«.ant,to  ;lAdi««.in  the  first  instasce, 
4# j«i  jeAdet'  w 41m>  wnrffi^  of.  <;be  British  £ast-X»dfa 
Company;  for  accoroplishipg  .which,  he.  could 
.ii¥itb(m^,dWwUjr/hai»  f^^^  the,9ppor^iifl[  by 
p^ffip.QtJ>i^f;»o%UMftta3BB»  ifv.£pgl^nd,  Sut  hfi 
Wfbs^^i^i^  pereefved  thfit  bia.:MnV  constitution 
uni^e;^  imp«ffsil^l«i  ioftufn'ced  as  it  was  by  the 
.itei^d^r,  ai»d  rfomt >f hat  ell^nate  education  which 
his  raotif^ra  sfdici^odi;  ha4  Dpc«9ioi)e4*.  Pii^  own 
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haftvi  also  pTDbably  oppoied  the  thought  of  exposing 
his  soil  to  the  dangen  of  such  ft  journey,  at  the 
time  drew  near  when  preparatiouB  ought  to  be  made 
fvr  perfonning  it.  Therefore,  when  Niebuhr  sub- 
eequently,  during  his  fint  resldenoe  in  Copenhagen, 
reeuned  to  the  plan  of  a  journey  in  Africa,  with 
a  view  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,*  and  demanded  his  consent  thereto,  he 
told  him  in  reply,  tliat  he  might  travel  in  Europe 
as  much  and  as  far  as  he  might  be  willing  and  able 
to  do,  but  not  out  of  Europe.  Notwithstanding 
the  more  extensive  plans  of  travel  were  thus  given 
up,  yet  he  (for  whom  the  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion of  foreign  lands  had  always  a  powerftd  attrac- 
tioBy  and  who  presumed  upon  finding  the  same 
fseling  in  his  son)  derired  to  we  at  least  the  execu- 
tion of  his  later  plans,  which  were  to  be  limited  to 
tiavela  in  Europe.  He  believed  that  he  was  thereby 
pMparing  lor  his  son  the  highest  enjoyment  in  life, 
as  he  had  found  it  to  be  in  his  own  case.  As, 
therefore,  he  considered  the  diplomatic  line  to  lead 
the  nearest  and  most  securely  to  this  object,  he 
wished  his  son  to  enter  upon  it.  This  wish  adhered 
for  a  long  time  to  his  mind ;  he  still  cherished  It, 
aa  well  when  his  son  was  studying  at  Kiel,  as 
dufing  hiB  reridence  at  Copenhagen,  in  the  house 
of  Schimmelmann.  The  son  had  also  at  first 
entered  into  his  flither's  idea ;  but  when  his  in- 
clination led  him  more  to  deeper  studies,  (even  as 
early  as  his  university  residence  at  Kiel,)  the 
wholesomeness  of  its  tendencies  became  question- 
able. His  inclination  to  such  a  profession  dimi- 
nished the  more  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
great  world  :  his  engagement  to  her  who  became 
hie  fint  wife  wholly  extinguished  it.t 

At  first,  therefore,  the  father  was  not  at  all 
pleased  when  his  son's  studies  and  inclinations 
diew  him  more  and  more  in  what  is  properly 
called  a  learned  direction.  Even  afterwards,  when 
the  diplomatic  line  was  given  up,  he  stUl  wished  to 
see  him  engaged  in  some  other  state  employments. 
He  placed,  however,  no  obstacles  in  this  respect  in 
his  son's  way.  With  increasing  years  he  lost  the 
ardour  of  those  wishes,  and  was  entirely  satisfied 
with  what  his  son  was  and  accomplished,  as  well 
as  with  his  share  of  the  honour  and  respect  of  the 
world.  He  always,  however,  rejoiced  in  later  years 
when  his  son  had  occasion  to  visit  other  countries 
besides  that  of  his  birth.  He  was,  therefore,  highly 
pleased  at  his  mission  into  Germany,  on  the  finan- 
cial relations  of  the  Danish  government,  in  the 
year  1803,  as  well  as  his  being  sent  on  a  similar 
business  by  the  Prussian  government  into  Holland, 
in  the  years  1808  and  1814.  He  did  not  live  to 
witness  his  miasion  to  Rome  :  the  appointment  to 
that  embassy  took  place  several  months  after  his 
death.  Probably,  on  account  of  his  very  advanced 
year^  and  the  therefore  little  prospect  of  ever  see- 
ing him  again,  this  appointment  would  have  been 
less  gratifying  to  him. 

The  plan  which  his  father  had  in  view  in  his 

*  For  the  accompliihment  of  such  a  joarney,  the  elder 
Niehtthr  h«d  alwayi  maintained  the  necessity  of  taking  that 
very  route  which  was  afterwards  taken  hy  Lander. 

t  Several  passages  in  his  letters  refer  to  this  plan  of  s 
dtplonuttlte  lire. 


residence  at  Hamburgh,  did  not  succeed  jLocording 
to  hb  wish.  He  had  hoped  that  it  would  not  ooh 
promote  his  son's  accomplishments,  but  that  he 
would  also  consider  it  as  a  reward  for  his  indnstiT. 
Niebuhr,  however,  felt  himself  by  no  means  faappr 
there.  Violent  toothaches,  and  the  diaagieemem 
of  the  water  with  his  stomach,  might  contribute  to 
make  him  uncomfortable.  The  principsl  esose, 
however,  of  his  dissatisfaction  was  of  another  kini 
The  reception  which  he  met  with  was  ipite  in 
accordance  with  the  friendly  relationB  exis% 
between  BQsch  and  his  father.  Bat  the  general 
tone  of  the  house,  the  ever  noisy  life  that  was  Id 
there,  the  favourite  subjects  (so  different  from  Iw 
own)  that  were  generally  discussed  at  table  and  h 
the  family,  as  well  as  the  style  and  chancterof 
the  jests  of  so  mixed  a  society,  made  an  unpleasaat 
impression  upon  him.  He  could  place  eonfidence 
in  no  one,  and  felt  himself  very  uncomfortable  in 
a  world  where  the  connnunications  and  thon^hti 
that  were  most  delightful  to  him  were  not  com- 
prehended, and  for  the  most  part  were  entiielr 
disregarded.  Only  with  Klop«tock,  who  waa  tctt 
fond  of  the  young  man,  and  in  conversation  widi 
Ebeling,  did  he  find  himself  happy  and  at  home. 
In  other  respects  he  felt  himself  there  a  Btrasger, 
timid,  shy,  and  often  in  wretched  spirits. 

A  violent  fit  of  homesickness  soon  seized  his. 
He  urgently  begged  his  father  to  take  him  from 
Hamburgh  ;  and  represented  to  him,  almost  with 
vehemence,  how  useless  in  every  respect  his  con« 
tinuance  there  would  be.  The  letters  on  thb 
occasion  are  still  extant,  and  are  the  only  on» 
among  those  that  have  been  preserved,  m  which  i 
tone  of  vehemence  against  his  Other's  wishes  pr?< 
dominates.  The  latter  saw  with  sorrow  his  acheme 
founder,  and  only  after  some  time  gave  way.  In 
the  autumn  of  1792  he  fetched  him  back  from 
thence,  after  a  residence  of  three  months. 

The  son's  return  soon  conduced  to  the  ^i 
comfort  of  the  whole  family ;  for  the  fiitber  feO 
sick  of  a  very  serious  illness  in  November,  (of 
which  Niebuhr  speaks  at  p.  66  of  his  Life  of  hi? 
father,)  and  a  state  of  peevish  discomfort  of  long 
continuance  succeeded  the  attack.  Dnring  the 
period  of  convalescence,  the  son  was  of  great  assi.«- 
tanoe  to  the  father  in  trtmsactSng  ^e  usual  official 
business  of  the  autumn. 
How  deeply  this  sickness  of  his  father  had  alanned 
Niebuhr,  appears  from  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  from 
Kiel  in  1794.  « I  still  always  feel  a  tigbtne« 
round  my  heart,"  he  writes,  **  when  I  thhik  of  thf 
time,  two  years  ago.  Some  particular  points  oT 
time  can  hardly  be  extirpated  from  our  eouls,  cw 
by  the  annihilation  of  the  memory.  ThistiiDel 
cannot  forget,  and  yet  I  may  not  turn  my  thongbts 
back  upon  it." 

After  this  interruption,  Niebuhr  ccmtinued  his 
studies  under  the  private  instruction  of  the  lec^ 
of  the  school.  From  this  time  he  occupied  hafe^ 
a  good  deal  with  the  collation  of  manuscripts,  vhi^ 
MQnter  sent  him  from  Copenhagen,  and  Btp^ 
fi-om  Gottingen.  The  latter  wisW  Niebuhr  to  he 
given  up  to  him  for  the  direction  of  his  stndfe* 
It  was  also  the  father's  iBtenti<m  to  sefid  Mm  ff h- 
sequently  to  ^G«Hingen ;  birt  he  would  bate  Wo 
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irst  of  all  paas  his  two  yean  at  the  UniYersitj  of 
\iel,  and  thea  go  to  Gottingen.  The  sequel  will 
how  how  it  was  that  this  plan  was  frustrated. 

This  winter  the  appointment  of  Prehn'(ineml)er 
»f  the  Council  of  ConfareBcey  who  died  several 
rears  since)  to  the  place  of  secretary  of  the  Pro- 
rincial  goTernment,  afforded  to  him  the  enjoyment 
)f  the  society  of  a  beloved  companion,  who»  though 
lonsiderably  his  senior,  yet  entered  into  an  ardent 
riendship  with  him.  They  were  both  very  different 
Q  their  turn  of  mind  ;  but  both  were  conscious  of 
)osse88iDg  abilities,  truth,  and  honesty.  Prehn's 
ictive  spirit  showed  itself  entixeiy  in  business,  and 
specially  that  which  referred  to  the  piorince  in 
which  his  appointment  lay.  On  thia  point  their 
riews  coincided  ;  and  in  Cofpenhagen,  several  years 
ifterward^  they  in  common  faithfully  followed  up 
his  object^  ever  as  long  aa  they  lived  preserving  a 
me  friendship.  At  that  time,  the  interest  which 
hey  both  took  in  the  constitution  of  Dithmarsch 
laickly  united  them  in  mutual  regard :  Prehn 
mug  led  to  take  such  interesi  by  his  official  busi- 
leas ;  and  Niebuhr,  by  tha  many  years  that  he  had 
ived  in  that  little  province^  which  was  always  so 
tear  to  him. 

From  Michaelmaa  17d2  to  Easter  1794^  he  con- 
inued  to  live  in  his  father's  house  in  the  occupa* 
ions  and  circumstances  above  mentioned.  The 
>ractice  of  modem  languages,  for  which  he  had 
^arly  shown  distinguished  talents,  now  engaged 
lis  attention  noore  than  formerly.  French,  Eng* 
ish,  and  Italian,  had  long  been  familiar  to  him. 
The  sale  of  some  books  from  a  stranded  vessel  now 
;aye  him  occasion  to  learn  the  Spanish  language 
klflo,  and  soon  after  the  Portuguese.  A  letter  of  a 
ster  date,  written  by  his  iather  to  his  dear  relative 
)chmelke,  gives  a  review  of  the  skill  in  languages 
vhich  he  had  acquired.  He  writes  thus  in  Decern- 
)er  1807  :  ''  My  son  has  had  occaaion  to  go  to 
kernel  about  the  supplies  for  the  army.  As  he 
here  expected  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  Riga,  he 
aunediately  began  to  learn  Russian.  We  will 
U)w  for  once  reckon  up  how  many  languages  be 
^  become  acquainted  with.  He  was  only  two 
rears  old  wh^n  he  came  to  Meldorf,  we  may  there- 
ore  consider  German  as  his  first  or  mother-tongue. 
^Q  his  school-class  he  leamt  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew ; 


and  besides  this,  at  Meldorf,  Danish,  English, 
French,  and  Italian,  eight  in  all.  Only,  however, 
80  much  of  them  as  to  be  able  to  read  them  in 
books.  Some  books,  that  had  been  thrown  aahora 
in  our  neighbourhood,  gave  htm  the  q»portimity  of 
learning  Portuguese  and  Spanish^  thus  making  tan. 
Of  Arabic  he  leamt  not  much  at  home,  becauaa  I 
had  di^>06ed  of  my  Lexicon  to  another  persoB,  and 
another  could  not  be  obtained  at  a  short  notice. 
At  Kiel  he  had  the  opportunity  of  exereising  himp 
self  in  speaking  and  writing  French,  English,  and 
Danish.  At  Copenhagen  he  Learnt  Penifls  witik 
Count  Ludolph,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  (whose 
father  I  knew,)  and  who  waa  then  the  resident 
minister  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  ha  Isarat 
Arabic  there  by  himself;  making  twelvte.  In 
Holland,  Dutch;  in  C<^nhageo,  Swedish,  aad 
somewhat  of  the  ,Ioeiandic.  At  Memel,  Rnssiaii, 
Sdavonie,  Polish,  Bohemian,  and  lUyrian.  If  I 
add  to  these  the  Low-German,  the  number  anousts 
to  twenty.  Forgive  me  this  outpouring  of  my 
heart  concerning  my  son.  I  do  not  mean  to  make 
a  boast  of  it." 

During  these  years,  Niebuhr  oft«&  grieved  for 
the  course  of  affairs  in  France.  The  shocking 
scenes  there  exhibited,  almost  rendersd  Europe 
unpleasant  to  him  ;  and  he  at  that  time,  in  can-* 
junction,  probably,  with  his  sister,  turned  his  eyea 
towards  America,  with  a  view  of  seeking,  with  a 
few  friends,  that  quiet  which  seemed  to  be  flying 
from  Europe.  He  was  already,  at  that  timc^ 
frequently  occupied  with  those  over-anxious  feava 
respecting  the  retrograde  tendency  of  our  a^ 
towards  savage  life  and  barbarism,  which  disturbed 
the  last  months  of  his  life.  In  later  yeam  he 
certainly  never  could  have  turned  his  view  to 
America  for  a  settlement.  The  want  of  a  proper 
nationality  in  that  amalgana  of  hvma»  beii^i^  aa 
well  as  the  entire  absence  of  any  historical  basCa 
in  their  circumstances  and  manners,  separated  him 
too  entirely  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
for  any  such  thoughts.  The  mercantile  intetest 
there  was  too  predominant  for  his  taste,  and  yet 
not  sufficiently  substantial  in  its  BBK>de  of  transact- 
ing business.  The  literaTy  interest,  on  the  CMitraiy, 
was  too  weak,  and  literature  still  too  much  in  ftia 
childhood. 


A  FRAGMENT. 


Phr  wild  musie  sank  in  his  desolate  sent, 

Tbat  had  long  oeased  with  pacsion  to  tremble : 
Hiroaghhls  heart  recommenced  the  young  life-blood  toroU, 

And  he  Ieap*d — for  he  coold  not  disaemble. 
ihat  magieal  impulse  hath  quiokenM  his  goal 

With  the  light  and  the  life  of  his  being,— 
Md  he  langh'd,  and  he  walk'd,  and  he  danced,  and  he  ran, 

Aa  if  visions  of  glory  seeing, 
tie  built  him  a  hut  of  the  forest  bonghs, 

And  he  thatch*dit  with  leaves  of  the  palm ; 
uid  he  offered  ia  silence  his  hoait-breath^d  rows. 

And  he  sang  a  souNgladdening  psahs. 
Ke  hunted  the  deer  in  the  shadowy  gladefl, 

Aod  a  feast  in  the  wilderness  spread  ; 

li^*  fonnd  a  pure  well  in  the  sunless  shades. 

Where  the  fawns  of  the  solitude  fed; 
'^nd  glad  were  his  dreams  as  he  sank  to  sleep 

On  thepii»4eaves  heap'4  Ivr  his  pillow,-- 


Though  oft  they  were  brokea  by  tooes  fIteA  the  deep, 

By  the  musical  moan  of  the  billow. 
It  spoke  with  the  tongues  of  a  distant  land. 

It  whisperM  the  words  of  a  mother, 
The  blessings  pronounced  by  Affection's  band, 

The  parting  farewell  of  a  brother. 
He  beheld  them  all,  in  his  dreaming  hour, 

That  had  loved  and  cherish'd  his  childhoodr- 
That  had  play'd  at  the  hearth  or  the  woodbiae  bower, 

Or  scampered  with  him  in  the  wild  wood. 
In  his  sleep  the  joys  of  his  sunny  yonth. 

The  friends  of  his  boyhood  meet  him : 
In  his  mid-day  musings,  beauty  and  truths 

Glory  and  gladness  greet  him. 
The  air  and  the  sunshine,  the  water,  the  eartb^ 

Have  language,  and  voices,  and  meanings, 
And  a  gladdening  impulse  of  Uieirs  is  worth 

Philosophy's  riehest  gleaaiags.  G*  P. 
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To  men  whose  hinds  arid  heads  ard  ftdl  of  ^M 
bndness  of  iife,  yet  who  «till  hat«  a»  «ye  fot'  the 
▼erdare  amd  the  flowers  that  lie  laion^  its  dusty 
pathways^^  who  'carty  into  manhooi  the  eairly 
Ipve  of  iHeMture',  whieh  other  pttftaits  hate  *pv^ 
vented  ftoia  gpK>wiict^  into  a  paasiony'^^-^to  sutih 
men,  and  tttey  compose  the  mtts  of  intellfgetrt 
Headers,  it  nnist  be  tantaliziia^'to  8(*^  anhonnde-' 
meni  following  announcement  of  new  ^umes  of 
poetry,  all  commended  to  favour  hy  IntiUf^ni 
orit&cism,  intertaeed  by  choice  fhigments;'tem|^njf 
them  ioi  seek  the  sources  ftom  wMch  'thi^  are 
brought*  It  is  not  ey«ry  man  ^ho  has  i^totutfiott 
eoovgh  to  content  himsdf  witi  his  SlmkBpeako  ai 
his  Dante,  or  ^ith  one  or  two  more  of  ihe  mighty 
orbs  of  eongv  thrit  hare  taken  their  places  ki  the 
heavqnsof  fame,  there  Iodine  ott  fot  eter.  We 
must  kno#  how  the  worid  about  us  *is '  ihidfpiiig 
itselfin  the  minds  of  the  poetically  gifted.  1%'ii 
not  cttiough  fbr  us  thrift  all  th^  chords  <if  pasiliiori 
may  have  been  stnick  by 'the  mHastr^ef  bld«^ 
that  fitnoy  may,  la  their  Visions^  ke^m  to  Mfe 
showeted  all  its  luicuiiance  upon  thb  forms  of 
nature^  leaving  nothing  to  futute  writeirs  to  db^. 
The  formtf  of  poetry  change  ^Ith  the*  manners; 
New  combinations  evolve  new  emotions;  Wdat 
were  formerly  idieaa  in  the  tnitidd  of  a  gifted'f^i^ 
become  great' living  principles  Of^  hctioU  tb  th^ 
many.  These  demand  a  new  expression ;  s^d-, 
therefore,  not  only  is  new  poetry  written,  but  it  is 
read ;  and  ttus,  although  mehtin  thisbudyJBritaicB.of 
ours  havo  little  time  for  reading  poetry,  even- whdn 
its  excellence  has  been  established  beyond  dispute.' 

Not.  many  of  the  i^uineroua  writers  9f  veji^se^ 
of  the  presept  day  but  wiU  pvobably:  wtUvje  therr 
own  little  fame«  Yet  there  are  few-  of  thetii 
but  do  sometliing  for  literature.  To  have  given  a; 
valuable  thought  a  concise  and  lit  expression,  i^ 
have  portrayed  on^  emotion  ojiearly  and  power^ 
fully >  to  have  painted  an  aspect  of  natute  in  a  few 
significant  words,  and  by  so  doing  to  have  deep<^ 
ened  our  feeling  of  its  beauty ;  nay,  even  to  hav4 
stmck  out  here  and  there  a  dew^  and  ha^py  ^pilihet, 
is  to  have  dome  aomething  ]  akd  hMtHnci^  df  iikh 
sueaesses  are  itot  uncomixAin  amoqg  ^>  soouvs  of 
gnceful  little  vohimeadf  poetical  post  wo^^a;  whieiy 
men  are  still  found  enthusiastic  eUoughr  to-^initkl 
and  booksellers  fash  enougli^  publish*  But  the 
seatoh  for  diese  ts  la  new  labour  of  li^reules.  •  Ni> 
oidinary critical  reservoirtouldvontajna tttti^of 
the  poetvy  that  seems  to  bef  wettinjg  out,  irith  oveii 
ineteattng  ilUenov,  ttom  the  British  Ajgamipptj 
DoabUesB  some  Ihtngte  escape  obset^ion^  <armld 
tiiifl  auperabundance,  Ihirt  aA  wort(Ky  pft  a  ^betten 
fata;  whilcotiber^^t^ightlybunnhigS'^hrodLughi 


"^PofimbjrGiitiiMtkBMfvttJittntt   ii.vQfaL   lradfB» 
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PbenM  bj  Ckrvemferr  PitmoM^    Loadon:  MdXoDL   ' 
Rhymet  wd  iUflolUottons,  ^y  Wiili^  Thfm,  pflvJ^Tyx;n^ 
London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  '  •    ' 


i^taod  >paradediio>8^^iplaxed^ubUoas^tmasi 
pieci4«»!lymphy  thMdnddmanhhetleTiieallsmi 
to  ana  (in  ipeaae^  tbriv.  ihatuM  oonne-  towatdi  tkt 
gtajttsea'iof  -ohlivlfiibi)  MA.nd}  ^it^ix^tAkiAAm, 
what'iiaitoiliireU-whukf  toldiefi ,  19io j^ismBlb, 
8helky^.Kitat%<Hiinii^aa  .traieheaiMiite^blirioa 
byitfavvoioesiioflgaeailJjprofiseia?  ^iMbinrW 
meneifaS^ to.be^  J  :il-i«..ii -ji'-f. ->!•.  r-. 
•t  :     Dear'loasiefmliMbyj^grehtMrbS'of^iyiet 

Tednjrscn?8''natne>,>iscMely4eil'3tian  sg«»  ^ 
the'JnroViectftiVe^of  m!tA.«^  Wild  ^re^tdeoil  fte 
Itp- «t' hiiifi' 'lfee^?« 'It  %^d^W  rWh' It^i  «y  tiut 
whai%a8'b^fl  flfMUtflly^iili^by  l^'j^l^pods 

^siifiito  tife''tttili6i|yMiiittf'  thi&ti  ^«v' will  «»Tti(f 

poW^tseifuiawlids*^  ()trvlt?'vMuitf4«feqbs)lvn!)i 

M  bhy  ^M^  th^fr  '«dlidi^eiiti/  et^Mdeany  sRh 

'  or  thfc  many  ^vrtuyies^il^  «M**bt  ^  t^eeiff;  t*A 
omtpeee'  a>#drtnid«lMe  ^i*ttitoMl%pon^o^Ufi}F,  vy 
havti^mimed<(the:tboit^^'fiG«M4bK'4it'^flte  \M^ 
this  dHfoh^."  W<^)s}y4ll  d««l>w)t«i  fMe^^firsli 
and  iliey 't[$14hili  4his'  CMtn  ^lib;  ^iioi'.l^^flnffv 
menily^bul'byJtMsiry^tJ.''  X  -  ^^^  • 
"'  MtoiB«rtett!'hlui-%MM^dri  nM«^''ykaM''^enar 
building  up''a'tf6)^kMlMI'>My'^hM^/1>y  wnM 
whi^h^ihaVte  cbnuiMt^'ih^'t^b^««iH^  of  ^peiif  s  fo> 
iiemUiii'Uewi!4>a^M'and.(iiM|jittl«iea.>{^  flUrfomff 
v^kime'Of  etfllMtedii|i^Uy<lrfc8f<itt^  fli^a  in  m 
wa^;  Nbiit^  it  cannot,  \^  shirlM  thiy^,  M  \»V!t' 
tain  mitfch'tiiatie^wi)lthy]ofib<»lt^^'  *ni^Hft^ 
of  J(er  itttatwred^i^tfbrtfc)  Jitt  «M&{liMd  iit^km  i^^ 
vehinea.'  InltHiati  spU^' in4  #ltl!'^vkk  ^m 
jhe' liaviivtttteiH '<dbe  thaa^ittdd-^s  M'li«r:gft«eM 
preiaosi  ^^  Pocwpy^ies  iMi^nihB  tci^MM  « tb)«e  ^ 
mo"a»  liflh^'kaelf  9'aMli«fO'6iU>%oa^a<««i7  «»»* 
tkingi  I«nevi^imiirt»i4r  pteuMlk  fti»ith^tel<s«* 
oftJKWtry/;'narteiMmiM'«bethiilif'dlkh«'p)et  ! 
\m^  ^on^  myi  wi»rk(/so  bt^-aa tm»}k\  iMl  tf  a^ 
handiaiidiiieaa  ^i4d^ npai«  >f roiif  the  fsmm^ 
b^g;'  hiit^ aa*ltfaei«»mpletept>oj<iiBSMori  of  ttit 
beings  t»>ii^hitthr  OftooitldiirttaiBii  /^ad*  sa  ^nA  \ 
oifcir  dir/  to  oth^  ipuhtta  r^'/^ftV  Jfat^aJMna^ 
frtere  'de^\ilUMvimi^hf^mff^9wdtr9l  Umm  •* 

ako  thali  tiie/.hiveoenoe'Bmii8inoeritJFi<iri^-i<^ 
ihejworii' wais  (iebe^^ahouif  gm  tiai&e  ]irtlati« 
with. the  itovirentJ-ifaidri^naen^fM'iitia^dif  iko 
ageiittiwhidh^fwii^htBituivt  iBcfc^^ttt^  tbtsflrt 
ealniest/ bicPi^ltoi  ha  ^madi  illa^  aDhsif»r  j^ 
that  wtmkm  dliipndatiivias  ^hjrflMd  harstMi 
lelt  by  »  mmd'likfo  iffiifalBaiketl^i  to  4»  sMfitt?. 
Wiiei^  w^  it;vinVthe%aaffa^;liia»Bniv/tlik  p^ 
wns-^UBK  •^nM»re^ieiitiG|A  faptmindbr  oaoseM 
merely  to  the  world's  uses,  as  Ji^anthau' A***^ 
anblK^liBdi  I^ei«et  <eiepM»oKA  dt.  bfifesn  ^iS^^^ 
att(i'tmetkia1i<'/|?he  pcnitadibfia.Ji^inp«g0^^ 
BanidV^oeti^^viH'aamre  a/disaia^'thes^^ 
eidn of  ^Mqgioadjhti^Tpttiducl'bf  a.iin^^^ 
add  adextcpmis  handu-tDfaesi^ale  nolmMif^ 
we>ti(ketD(0ttr(  fadLrU>dtlAitaj  adthe  i»t)MHU^ 
efi  la  pttore  :ana  nfUcuapirilvdiKipihieA  IfFi^^ 
lwd\b^1ihe%^ate^^diiaipK]Ihi(^ioIlo«^^     * 
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ones  which  are  musical  hy  the  greatness,  depth, 
md  music  of  the  thoughts.  Miss  Barrett  never 
ings  without  a  cause,  and  her  song  is  ^eletriM' 
han  a  fit  rhythmic  expression  of  her  emotion. 

mm.man5ritkisi^!iirihte[ivfiliimefl^iai  lifftisf  r  aufr 
ctdi^^mdisoiTinri  IjAj/iadnts^j  ibe»n»qf itfiai;pie» 
aUi%itentiAienft  of  th8lnc(aiiflet&hesil<andinSB& 
itncy^.lifc,  p^ctkdffi  wsHy  allhtr  ifriiingBi-^ 
.  dm  <lo  wt  ii<slie;«r  ^at},  Hfak  whioh  Ithougkif ul  httaitts 
ilist'TOhviiteiii  UBi8ch^>i'PaA'«)tDough;ime«itifuli 
ler  sentiments  are  never  morbid.  What  Pje)>ftiear 
A^ilsoii'./lMistoSftiit  fiC^i^pAtibriii  fviate'S'  la  true 
j|f;hei:g.,    ".H?e)f  .p^.i^tj4u^^ftu«„.yfi^..f]ill  of 

wi«»tAtkjp., ,  i^fiiw  in  tf^ffk  n«t>ai  w«ak.  .spirfl 
luwirfUng  y^Uik  fifc^ej.JwWa  ftroBg?/,«ti>5tt  .fuMn^ 
ly  a,  8^fw?,pf/  tb^  <}Qp4Mi(m^l  i^pf^v  yfUdh.  .We .  ba^ 
«}wv©vf  ft  i  <M^9f}itifMrf  <««w#fi  wWfthil  lift  ¥ft}a  jii^ 
loatewJy  ta.iyiicb.AV.i^M?4  tawlwaiW^^wt  wW«U 
WM.hiib^^Ti^  b/A:VUl»)[}ravi^iStilWgtb,|roOT 
lecessity,  and  in  itself  noble  by  nature."  With 
ttc^,.cHiMWtfr>s|4<«'iIIB8S.,SftWti  fl^n  ^Wirc^jbe 
^'4deJy;nofi«lai!,H,SlMiii«fiVif  4«(^.fop.  t^9  tlw^t. 
^l,  io/r  ^sQj^aPiJti#37fk«oQAi))rQiiglijAflifi«ipUM$ 
il}fa#Jiin.,to  *fli>.<Wfl.  iiliWth^in.tou^beHMS 
W  ift.her/f^yj«i|8  t4l?r%^^  tjling  jto^Qra,fltrpng 
lold  upon  the  generai,)»iiii.|,.tai|t,anioiig4lMW> 
;j^,.^m,.^  vWiHi  b^.ta|©ufriftl(fd/:.d^;tiMi$t/  be 

HW*  wit*i  th^  i»l5»|w^hy^wwWalf.,.a»0.  lantboi:'.* 
^fi^c^POf  .fWV  tJ^wa-^wPuW'iftiitrawJtt*?©,  |*e.,*^»^ 
^«w  .^r  ^-Atrf'  w«d.|'*  ;?fc9i  Vtmn]<iifuP<Hit8J! 
LVfpliii!ftof,<h^,/it«t>ofj«W8«  ^Vi*»aAhtt  rifew 
"^^  f^^^m  fpqi9wfMK!^4>^;i4M<Ml^toANimtj!,  la 
t  w^Dft  lortVl^fijon^  jPaprt^i^  intfOvlhftiwiUanMia; 
*'itJv.^jpwm*?^»efflwn«fi.  ito..  BvftU  nMf^t^^lpi^ 
^K^ !Q098i4^iMig >{tiia1*)ae)^«i^9iifioe<  beloi^ . to 
^t  w»maQtQp^.w»d.(Aia.fl«ita«io'v4»esaof  tiri^inaA^ 
Bg  th^,ffiAl  t4'lM  ^ffi^M^i  a^amd  'to  m^  imper* 
ectlyappml^ndfidrbuUi^fto,  A»ditt<irei  oxpfMable 
^'^i^Hi^fi^baayaiii^fuY  .VfJ^dnmUihiBkl^ 
kaxfifutitfiihfla^ifcomar^jb^ithie  deei^n.iber^iMi 
BtlJi4 .  It.iaMnfir'yei7»7^!)ceti»niifale»/wh(ftheci4b4 
ufaQfict  ii.  obfi.which:taidititff.oflb«iag<ireated.ul<d 
Mtuier-sa4bfaiato«jlK>ihQiikdgipa(tiim<9  wbiohiie 
M>ve  jdeaaed  to^i^nge  ix«e>)ittgran^  shadowy  oat* 
^tthMl  ,to.  beth^QDdN^ih  t^vaily.^xed^xidea^ 
ionisvetf  ikoblti  ]  md-hcmciMn  gorent^y  ictt  UMitically 
xprettied^  ifXiwre  jarf!  labssiigQSiui'tlie/diwna  of 
>£t^  ^bwen  ahd'bTeitngr^ndeur.^ibiDb  they  •  am 
lohAedi  *  ^kfltoopb}!)  in  itherrtety  jcruda'  hmgnage 
^  ih^'  tneden'  selilx^-aneeM  usrfDequentlyriKftbe 
loathiiof  Bfasiai^dlBfiaviyfthanglii  we.:way.ndft 
e  aUa  ttt  saiv  wh'atrjvhc^ldiM  thbtev  .waiare.  oalis* 
td^aiaUlevjentMUa^'ti^v^^^'no^^  IZhelffrJfcM 
^wsgBi^  tdojirwani  hp3Ucan4yi'aiiidi)<cleames»ito 
"■ttfy.iheirJtfnfth. 'j;  .'  -1.  '■.  ■!  ■.  ..'• 
In  <ihe  <',»Moil.o/i'M^';agaii^».3){itaBatfttt 
iU'eid«iiDaqr«d/lo>iildibBtB-ai|  dm^rtairtitmih^r^ 
tWneifebsaiy.nialioniiof  getlhia  to^aafoi'lagtaiid 
M£<tti<ngfic^.i,  Iha9»fati)fmFfbedrl»««litM  in  4hl8 
^>c*v  myrmiewoft^thsiiillssiitairol  thefMety'of  liha 
^yandglovyf^f  whaAiBaleactliai  beauaMIx-aod 
rnly  cailei  )Ma.paftien)Deii(Bgiliqne  ditjgenM  f'  jiDd 
<  thaiobna]ia>«|rotit^>alidt9(aili^Aar^Vf  ihidaT^o^ 


poweTy  mffering  should  be  acceptable  as  a  part  of 
knowledgcy^  a  doctrine,  needful  to  be  ever  borne  in 
mlnd^iid  t4ke  from  life  some  of  the  bitterness 
which  otherwise  is  in  it,  and  to  regulate  our  fruit- 
^m  'orav^gi^for  a  hl^pfdnes^  whiah  .is  not  to*  be 
attai«e|l.  .Tbja  p^^fPs  .^^cept  for,  some  blamithca 
<^^Ag|ie  i4?f^i»|i4.PcmfioQal^  meaa  ex^xessjon^  n 
lA  .^y/ery,  way  most.bea^tifuL  Th^re  are  linaiin 
iii.QO  .yivid  in  imageiy  ami  /es^prsMkuiy  ihaii  iheyt. 
^^  hi^id  of  th»  jn^n^ory  At  oi^  ap4  fgt  eiirep ;  and 
^r^.^nuM  willingly  have  borrowed  some  of  tbew^ 
e^p^iaUy.  tbe  cbara^itj^sation  of  tlia  1'  dead  kioga 
ff  jso^^y^''  bwt  for  the  fi^eling,  thad  purHal  ex* 
Ir^pta.frpm^  ppem  of  this  class,  convey  <vveiy 
ij^^qfiatf^.in^pr^s^on  of  its"  excallwicew  Two 
i^ugg^t^on^  .^e  ^oulfdoffpr  for  Misa  Barratl's 
cpi^s^raliQ^.  ,  Tb®  *ipt  is,  tbi»t  the  spoeoh  of 
tbe.ppap4c^fC|e1^:e8f^Qially  in^iita  two  last  ste»»M| 
if  \xi  :f^'tpne:  iof^  %bt  aqd  flipfH^nt  to  hanadntaft 
^ith  the  ^pl^ml4t3r.of  tba.re^tfOf  tto  poem.  I&e 
aefiond  ia  the,  application  to  deity  of  the  epiUiei 
"PoetrGod." ,  Why  lipiit  the  idea  of  God,  by  an 
i^efi  wbich  i8«n}y  gr«^t  an<l  beautiful  iselativeiy 
tp  vs.f,  :Ia  one  sense,  the  uqiverse  is  a  po««ay'^ 
the:,gra;ude^.Q:;FdP^8Wn  which  we  know  of  tha 
^t^pi^m^  i^iAd.  But;  to  aprply  to  d^ity  aa  epitbiet 
^i  Un^i^loi^^t  which  poet.is>  at  least  in  tliagenenal 
i^i:^bei^iw^  i«.rs  u$#n  feeliogs*  whkh  n^aa 
t^xfuf^^ef^  n(H>fe.|df^ly  tbaA  Wm  Barrett, 
,  >Ve  shji^lgi^K^.  one  specimen  of  Miss  Barretts 
W^^tis,^^.<io<^.pfirh^s.Uie  best;,  but  one  which 
nj^  ta^^  \i^  pbiceijot  .vn.wortluly  beaide  Words* 

\f.gxth;8p..-*r        ;/•       .    . 

1%aMk*O6d^bl0A»Qod^ail>|ii  <wba«ttfbr  u«i 
V^X^.  fgo»t  t^aa  ya  cap  we^p  i^^    Tbat  ii  well  -*• 
Hia^  is  ligbt  gneTin|; !  lighter,  uoue  be&I, 
Since  Adam  forfeited  the  primal  lot, 
Teard!  What  are  tears !  The  babe  weeps  in  its  cot; 
TIm  inotb^^  «iiigilr^ ;  'a«  \ftt  maMage  bell  \ 
Thelbriaa  weeps  %  wd  before  tVi  oraole 

SOf  bigb.f«i»«4:  Hil)B,  tha.poet  hath  fi»rg9t 
lat  moisture  oa  his  cheeks.    Commend  the  grace, 
otimers,  who  w^ep,  !*  albeit,  as  some  have  done, 
Ye  tfrope  iettr  bUndt'd;  in  <*  eUtrti  placfy 
Ankiouthhucutnbt. '  Lfok  tip  )  Those  tears  will  run 
SoonJa  kmt  JilvefP>  down  ibe  IHM  faoe, 
Akd.  le^ve  the  vi^ioii  clear  for  stars  and  unn  I 

M  HissBumstt liad'Written  noiotfaar poem  but 
'Mihe  Ci^  qf  Md  GhMrWi'  she  rnnati  have  beoi 
tecofliwid  ati  a.,poata8fr  of  a  very  higih  claaa.  Thia 
piaenv.  la  ^to^.  the  jstory  of  J}  actoiy  chUdreiiy  what 
Hood's  '}S^qf  the^JShirtr  ia  to  fthat of  tha  bap* 
lens  tbilrtmalodra^'  Buit  to  o«r  rain«b  it  is  as  far 
superios  ti>  tbut  moat  powerful  paem,  In  grandoBr 
and  prDSoitaidAig»)ili(eaBQe>  aa  Beethoven  is  ta  the 
best  ol  atiior  banii^mat««  It  ia  a  poem  not  to  be 
rei^d  .'wUbont  a:  .choking'  vt>ica«  The  cadaiifie» 
litigarii»g»br»keii|andftmol  wail,  iaone  of  theiM* 
peffect  adaptaAkmao^  aonnd  to  sense  in  litaratuxe* 
It  isJitke>  the  atmggla  and  booming^  of  aft  oigan 
requiem ;  and  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  modulatea 
evpma£ons,  whichoiberwtsawauldi^peBr  quaint, 
into  thrillinff  pandeur.  The  poem  appeared,  in 
Black wood*s^iagazine  about  a  year  ago — and 
attracted,  wd1)eUaVa^  littk  noilca  at  the  time«  But 
ii  Is  miy  n«e«^ry  to  point  attention  to  it.  Onca 
r^ail,  It  ia  not  ^kely  tp  ba  forgotten*  , 
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The  most  attractive  poems  in  these  volumes  are 
the  Ballads.  In  this  species  of  poetiy  Miss  Bar- 
rett has  already  attained  peculiar  skill ;  and  will, 
we  feel  assured,  develop  greater  powers.  She  has 
struck  out  many  new  tones  in  the  rhythmical 
scale ;  rich  and  recondite  harmonies,  full  of  origi- 
nality, as  they  are  of  beauty.  <<  The  La^  of  the 
DuehB98 Mojfy*  with  the  recurrence  in  each  stanza 
of  the  words  **Toll  slowly,"  till,  as  the  tragedy  of 
the  story  deepens,  they  seem  to  ring  in  the  ears 


like  a  kn^,  is  an  instance  of  this.  ^  The  RmiaaA 
of  the  Page^  a  poem  suffused  with  a  tendentfe 
and  beauty  most  womanly,  and  **  Th€  La/ cf  ik 
Brown  Roaaty^  afford  numerous  instanoei  of  the 
same  power.  Our  fiavourite  of  these  bsllids  is 
<<  Lad^  Oeraldin^*  Courtthipr  It  is  snppoied  (o 
be  written  by  a  poet  torn  the  Laidy  Genldinei 
mansion  to  his  friend.  We  shall  let  thereaei 
tell  the  story. 


Dear  mj  friend  and  fellow  stndent,  I  would  lean  my  spirit  o*er  yon  ; 
Down  the  purple  of  this  chamber,  tears  should  scarcely  run  at  will ! 
I  am  humbled,  who  was  humble  !  Friend,  I  bow  my  head  before  yott  ! 
You  should  lead  me  to  my  peasaats  !  But  their  fkces  are  too  still. 

There's  a  lady  -^  an  earVs  daughter  ;  she  is  proud  and  she  is  noble  ; 
And  she  treads  the  crimson  carpet,  and  she  breathes  the  perfamed  air. 
And  a  kingly  blood  sends  glances  up  her  princely  eye  to  tronble, 
And  the  shadow  of  a  monarch's  erown  is  softened  in  her  hair. 

There  be  none  of  England's  daughters,  who  can  show  a  proader  presence  ; 
Upon  princely  suitors  suing,  she  has  looked  in  her  disdain  : 
She  was  sprung  of  English  nobles,  I  was  born  of  English  peasants  ; 
What  was  /  that  I  should  love  her  —  save  for  feeling  of  the  pain  t 

I  was  only  a  poor  poet,  made  for  singing  at  her  casement. 
As  the  finches  or  the  thrushes,  while  she  thought  of  other  things. 
Oh,  she  walked  so  high  above  me,  she  appeared  to  my  abasement. 
In  her  lovely  silken  murmur,  like  an  angel  elad  in  wings. 

Yet  I  could  not  choose  but  love  her  —  I  was  bom  to  poet  nses  — * 
To  love  all  things  set  above  me,  all  of  good  and  ail  ef  fk)t  I 
Nymphs  of  oU  Pamaasas  aanntain,  we  are  wont,  to  call  the  Mosen, 
And  in  silver-footed  climbing  poets  pass  from  mount  to  star. 

And  they  praised  me  in  her  presence ;— <^  Will  yonr  book  appear  this  semver  V" 
Then  returning  to  each  other  —  *'  Yes,  our  plans  are  for  the  moeis  ;" 
Then  with  whisper  dropped  behind  me  —  **  There  he  is,  the  latest  comer  ! 
Oh,  she  only  likes  his  verses  !  What  is  over,  she  endures.'* 

I  grew  colder,  I  grew  colder,  as  I  stood  up  there  among  them, — 
Till  as  frost  intense  will  bum  yon,  the  eold  scorning  scorched  my  brow ; 
When  a  sndden  silver  speaking,  gravely  cadenced,  overmog  them. 
And  a  sadden  silken  stirring  toudied  my  inner  natare  through. 

I  looked  upward  and  beheld  her  I    With  a  oalm  and  regnant  spirit, 
Slowly  round  she  swept  her  eyelids,  and  said  dear  before  them  all — 
^  Have  you  such  superfluous  honour,  sir,  that,  able  to  confer  it. 
You  will  come  down,  Mr.  Bertram,  as  my  guest  to  Wycombe  Hall ! " 

Here  she  pansedr-she  had  been  paler  at  the  first  word  of  her  speaking  \ 
But  beeanse  a  silence  followed  it,  blushed  scarlet  as  for  shame  ; 
Then,  as  Booming  her  own  feeling,  resumed  calmly — **  I  am  seeking 
Mere  ^urtiiietion  than  these  gentlemen  think  worthy  of  my  dain." 

She  presses  the  invitation  in  words,  that  must  have  made  a  poet's  heart  tluill. 

Then,  she  smiled  around  right  childly,  then  she  gazed  around  right  queenly  ; 
And  I  bowed— I  could  not  answer  !  Alternated  light  and  gloom  ; 
While,  as  one  who  quells  the  lions,  with  a  steady  eye  serenely, 
Shif  vUh  Utd  fronting  eyelicU,  paaied  oitt  tkUelyfrom  the  room. 

Oh  the  blessed  woods  of  Sussex,  I  can  hear  them  still  aronnd  me, 

WUh  their  leafy  tide  of  greenery  ttHl  rippling  np  the  wind  f 

Oh  the  cursed  woods  of  Sossex !  Oh  the  omel  love  that  bound  me^ 

Up  against  the  boles  of  cedars,  to  be  shamed  where  I  pined  ! 

Oh,  the  cursed  woods  of  Sussex  1  where  the  hunter's  dart  has  found  me, 

When  a  fair  face  and  a  tender  voice  had  made  me  mad  and  blind  I 

How  the  poet's  passion  deepened^-^how  the  Lady  Qeraldme  drew  him  on  to  love  her. 

And  to  study  the  deep  meaning  of  the  smile  hid  in  her  eyes, 

we  have  no  room  to  show.    But  we  must  give  some  features  of  her  fascination . 

Oh,  to  see  and  hear  her  singing  !  Scarce  I  know  which  is  divinest — 
For  her  looks  sing  too — she  modulates  her  gestures  on  the  tone  ; 
And  her  mouth  stirs  with  the  song,  like  song  $  and  when  the  notes  are 
'Tis  the  eyes  that  shoot  out  yooal  light,  and  seem  to  swell  Uiem  on. 


In  her  ntmost  lightness  there  is  troth — and  often  she  speaks  lightly ; 
And  she  has  a  grace  in  being  gay,  which  mourners  even  approve  ; 
For  the  root  of  some  grave  earnest  thought  is  undsrstruok  so  righUy^ 
As  to  justify  the  foliage,  and  the  waving  flowers  above. 
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She  was  patieut  wlih  my  taHdng  ;  and  I  loTed  her— loved  her  oertes» 
Ab  I. loved  all  heavenly  objects,  with  uplifted  eyes  and  hands  ! 
As  I  loved  pure  inspirations — loved  the  graoes,  loved  the  virtaes^-^ 
In  a  Love  content  with  writing  his  own  name  on  desert  sands. 

Or  at  least  I  thought  so  purely ! — thouffht  no  idiot  Hope  was  raising 
Any  crown  to  crown  Love's  silence — silent  Love,  that  sat  alone — 
Out,  alas  !  the  stag  is  like  me-^he  that  tries  to  go  on  graiing» 
With  the  great  deep  gun-woond  in  his  neck,  then  reels  with  sadden  moan. 

Inadvertently  the  poet  overhears  the  Lady's  refusal  of  an  earl;  whose  portrait,  by  the  way,  is 
sketched  with  masterly  precision.— 

What  he  said  again,  I  know  not.    It  is  likely  that  his  tronble. 
Worked  his  pride  np  to  the  surfkce,  for  she  answered  in  slow  soom— 
**  And  your  lordship  judges  rightly.    Whom  I  marry  shall  be  noble, 
Ay,  and  wealthy.    I  shall  never  blosb  to  think  how  he  was  bom.'* 

There,  I  maddened  t  her  words  stung  me  !  Life  swept  throngh  me  into  fevt rj 
And  my  toitl  fprang  up  {utonished ;  8prang,/uU-titUur€d  ia  aa  hour  ! 
Know  you,  what  it  is  when  anguish,  with  apocalyptic  NEVEHy 
To  a  Pythian  height  dilates  yen,— and  despair  sublimes  to  power  f 

In  this  mood  he  passes  to  her  presence — 

I  plucked  up  her  social  fictions  bloody-rooted,  though  leaf-verdant, — 
Trod  them  down  with  words  of  shaming, — all  the  purples  and  the  gold, 
And  the  **  landed  stakes  **  and  Lordships — ^all  that  spirits  pure  and  ardent 
Are  cast  out  of  love  and  reverence,  because  chancing  not  to  hold. 

Of  his  passionate  appeal  the  following  extracts  must  suffice. 

"  What  right  have  you,  madam,  gazing  in  your  shining  mirror  daily. 
Getting  so,  by  heart,  your  beauty,  which  all  others  must  adore, — 
While  you  draw  the  golden  ringlets  down  your  fincers,  to  vow  gaily. 
You  vrill  wed  no  man  that's  only  good  to  God — and  nothing  more  ! 

^  Why,  what  right  have  you,  made  fair  by  that  same  God — ^the  sweetest  woman, 
Of  all  women  He  has  fashioned — wiih  your  lordy  spirit  face. 
Which  wouU  K«tn  too  near  to  vanish^  %f  iU  tmiU  were  not  to  human. 
And  your  words  of  hoiy  aweetnesB,  taming  common  words  to  grace  ; 

**  What  right  ean  you  have,  God's  other  works  to  scon,  despise,  revile  them, 

In  the  gross  as  mere  men,  broadly — not  as  noble  men,  forsooth, — 

But  as  Parias  of  the  oater  world,  forbidden  to  assail  them. 

In  the  hope  of  Hving---dying,^near  the  sweetness  of  your  month  ? 

*^  Have  you  any  answer.  Madam  !  If  my  spirit  were  less  earthy — 

If  its  instruments  were  gifted  with  more  vibrant  silver  strings, 

I  would  kneel  down,  where  I  stand,  and  say  ;  '  Behold  me.    I  am  worthy 

Of  thy  loving,  for  I  love  thee  !  I  am  worthy  as  a  king.' 

"  As  it  is  ;  your  ermined  pride,  I  swear,  shall  feel  this  stain  upon  her. 
That  /,  poor,  weak,  tost  with  passion,  scorned  by  me  and  you  again. 
Love  you.  Madam,  dare  to  love  you,  to  my  grief  and  your  dishonour, 
To  my  endless  desolation,  and  your  impotent  disdain  I" 

More  mad  words,  like  these,  mere  madness  I  Friend,  I  need  not  write  them  fhller,      » 
And  I  hear  my  hot  soul  dropping  on  the  lines  in  showers  of  tears — 
Oh,  a  woman  !  friend,  a  woman  !  Why,  a  beast  had  scarce  been  duller, 
Than  roar  bestial  loud  complaints  against  the  shining  of  the  spheres. 

But  at  last  there  came  a  pause.    I  stood  all  vibrating  with  thunder. 
Which  my  soul  had  used.    The  silence  drew  her  face  up  like  a  call. 
Could  you  guess  what  word  she  uttered  t    She  looked  up,  as  if  in  wonder, 
With  tears  beaded  on  her  lashes,  and  said, "  Bertram  ! "  it  was  all. 

The  gentle  reproach  of  that  one  word  overwhelms  him. 

So  I  fell,  strack  down  before  her  !  Do  you  blame  me,  friend,  Ibr  weakness ! 
'Twas  my  strength  of  passion  slew  me  !  fell  before  her  like  a  stone  ; 
Fast  the  dreadful  worid  rolled  from  me,  on  its  roaring  wheels  of  blackness] ; 
When  the  light  came,  I  was  lying  in  this  chamber,  and  alone. 

Bertram  has  finished  the  buming  record  of  his  passion,  and  is  lying  back  in  his  chair,  with  lips 
(|uivering  with  his  grief. 

So  !  how  still  the  lady  standeth  I  'tis  a  dream,  a  dream  of  mercies  ! 
'Twizt  the  purple  lattice-curtains,  how  she  standeth  still  and  pale  ! 
'TIS  a  vision,  sure  of  mercies,  sent  to  soften  his  self  curses  : 
Sent  to  sweep  a  patient  quiet,  o'er  the  tossing  of  his  wail. 

With  a  mnrmurous  stir,  uncertain,  in  the  air,  the  pnrple  curtain, 
Swelleth  in  and  swelleth  oat  around  her  motionless  pale  brows. 
While  the  gliding  of  the  river  sends  a  rippling  noise  for  ever 
Throngh  the  open  casement  whitened  by  the  moonlight's  slant  repose. 

lie  accosts  her  as  a  vision,  the  "  dream  of  Geraldine ! " 
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Ever,  eyermore  the  while,  in  »  slow  silence  she  kept  saMlkigy  i.> 
And  approached  him  ilcnHy,  slowly,  in  a  gliding  meaffved  pasft; 
With  hef  two  white  haads  extended,  as  if  praying  one  offended, 
And  a  look  of  goppUeation,  gazing  earnest  in  his  iiaee, 

«  Dost  tlioa,  Bertram,  truly  love  me !  Is  no  woman  far  aJ)OTc  me 
Found  more  worthy  of  thy  poet  heart,  than  such  an  0De.a^  I  V*.  . 
Ever,  evofmore  the  whil%  in  a  slow  silence  she  kept  8miliiig»«  ,     •  • 
While  the  shining  tears  ran  faster  down  the  hlushmg  #f  her  «heek«.; 
Then  with  both  her  hands  enfblding  both  of  his,  she  ^Uy  iold  himy 
^  Bertram,  if  I  say  1 10¥«  thee, .  .  »  'tis  the  vision' only  speaks." 

Softened,  quickened  to  adore  hefr,  on  her  knee  he  feU before Iser^    i  <• 
And  she  whispered  low  in  tri^mfiliw    ''It  shall  be  as  I.hav^Mroni  I 
Very  rich  he  is  fa  Tirtnes,  yery  w^ble,  noble  certes  ;   ,  '     * 
And  I  shiUl  liot  hhish  in  knowing  >hat  men  call  him  lowly  bdun !''  ' 


This  is  a  noble  ballad  in  ^vwy  way/  Tha 
masculine  energy  and  grasp  of  pa^on  of  iA  sbIp* 
prise  us  at  first,  especidly  in  a  wfiter  in  whom 
gentleness  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature.  B«it^viwi<e 
genius  is,  the  qualities  of  Btrengdi  and  gentleness 
go  always  hand  in  hand.  Were  the  poem  dotied 
of  some  obscurities  of  sentiment,  and  conveniidnal 
expression,  characteristic  of  a  class  of  wrikei*^ 
known  as  the  Syncretic  School,  ittto' whldi  Miss 
Barrett  is  apt  to  fall,  and  were  sottie  pains  takeii 
to  amend  the  halting  cadence  ^f  <iert«iii '  liftas^  5t 
would  be  fit  to  rank,  at  distance  certainly,  buttiiat 
not  immoderate,  with  Tennyson's  ^^Locksley  HaiL" 

We  have  only  room  for  one  other  exti-acfe,  which 
we  select,  not  because  of  its  superioritjr  to  many 
others  in  these  volumes,  but  becanse  in  the  mobt 
womanly  tenderness  and  subtlety  ot  ita  feeUntgiy  it 
presents  a  fiiie  contrast  to  tho  ballad  ju#t  qiSdUd. 

CATARINA  TO  CAMOENS ; 

DYIXO  TW  HIS  AM«.Wt  ABIIOAD,  AND  RftCXBIUMO  TO  TUB  POKM  l.V 
WHICH  HK  RJCCOROBD  THE  ftWKKTXXSS  OT  HKll  KYB8. 

On  the  door  you  will  not  enter, 

I  have  gazed  too  lo«g — adieu  I 
Hope  withdraws  he(r  perad venture  — 
Death  is  near  me,  and  not  you  I 
Come,  0  lover, 
Close  and  cover 
These  poor  eyes  you  called,  I  weetr, 
•*  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen." 
When  I  heard  you  sing  that  burden^ 
In  ny  vernal  days  and  bowersj^  . 
Other  praises  disregarding^ 
I  but  hearken'd  that  of  yours*, 
Only  saying 
In  heart-plaving, 
*^  Blessed  eyes  VHite  ft/et  hare  bf^H, 
If  the  neeetest  h is  hate  seen  !** 
But  all  ohangeth  I    A.t  this  vesper, 

Cold  the  son  shines  di^wn  the  door, 
If  you  Blood  thew,  Tfould  you  whisper 
"  Love,  I  love  you  V*  as  before; 
Death  pervading  i 
Now,  and  shading 
Eyes  yon  sang  of,  yonder  e'en, 
As  the  sweetest  ever  seen ! 

Yes  I  I  think,  wore  you  beside  tlKm* 

Near  the  bed  I  die  upon,  | 

Though  their  beauty  you  denied  theiu, 

As  you  stood  there,  looking  down. 
You  would  trulyl 
Call  them  duly, 
For  the  love's  sake  found  therein,    .. 
•*  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen." 
And  if  you  looked  down  upon  them. 

And  it  they  lookM  op  to  you, 
All  the  light  which  has  forgone  them. 

Would  be  gatherM  back  anew. 


Tlicy  wbthTd  truly 
TJeasdhly   '  '      ■ 
Love-traiisfi>rmed  to  Beaht3r's  sbeen,^ 
'^SwBBtestcfev  wave  «ver  seen/'  ^ 

But,  ah  me !  "Vpu  only  see  me,    ' 
In  your  though ts. of  loving  ma^. 
Smiling  soft^. 'perhaps,  ai^d  digamy 
Through  the  wavings.  of  my  fan; 
And  unweetfng 
Go  repeating         '' 
In  your  reverie  sere'ie, 
^' Sweetest  »ye6  wers  •ver^seen."     ' 

O  my  poet,  0  my  prophet, 

When  you  praised  their  Sweetnfess  so, 
Did  you  tiiink,  in  slngt^g  of  it. 
That  it  might  be  neaf*  to  go  !^ 
Tiadypji  fancies      ' 
'     From  tiieir  felaflteil;  •     ' 
That  the  gnuve  IfDiddi^fuiMysoniea 
.  ,.•' Swfl^t«st,(»yj»fffiijerfii^jfe5j^(jW  I*?. 
Ko-raplfl^  1  Th0>Am9totn\iiWarhVii.  vi 
Kn  tib<9roou|:t-yaz4fPi^nd;!Al9Be.^^ ' 
As  the  water  V>  the  marbleJ 
^  my  heart  falls  with  a  tnoa&| , 
'     Frottf  IflfVe  i^ijUAHs '    ' 
Tflf'this^ngr' 
Death  for^-roht^eth  IftTe«  tot  W» 
'*S;weetffs^,ey8s  w^7<^  evep  seen." ;  . 

Will  you  fioim i\ <  mhen  tl'm, 4pfmtfiK 

Where  al^sw^tne^ses  aije  ii|i. 
When  thy  voice,  my  tender  hearted, 
Will  not  im  .tip  ftih^Hdi 

Ory,  O'lOYei^,        '    • 
Lord  isoverl  - 1 
.Cry;h?i«|bthth«|C}]|in^gKeev^..    • 
,':^wei9^st  eyes  .were  pver  sqch  •  ,  , 

When  beneatl^  the  pi^jig  ^W^x  ji/*.- 

You  ride  slow  as  you  naVe  aOiie, 
^Vnd  you  see  a  face  there— that  is 
Noti  that  M  familiar  <me^ .  A  tu 
•  J.  ;-''WiJJ,ffoiL^||ly..,;,'r  ni  ,: ' 
.....  JauTOux*olU3t»,      ^{vJl 
*^  Here,  ye  watch^ii  me,  morn  ana  ey^* 
Sweetest  eyes  Weife  aversett^!""''^'. 

' ' '  Firihe  Tad)9  irbQ^Tlrdf ai^^*4«  'io  • 


'V^weetest  eyes  'ireftYveir 


^..l 


;^w(Ml^^.ey^ji»  ,JlM^,9Br5^p  iloFiitfs, 

The  x)epe»ted  cadeftce  ^  1 
THough  yoti  sing  a  htindrtd'iWBttb; 

'  Still'  the  bedt  «ne  w««ld  W^tis.*^ 
I  can  hear  it, 

'Twixt^my^birtt   • 


BfiClWTiPISI^I^Mf 


^M 


And  the  earth  noise  ini^i^lMir-^-} 
<*  Sweetest  eyes  wej^w^t* 


Keep  my  riband,  take  and  keep  it^-    ' : 

I  have  loosed  it  from  my  hair,* 
Feeling,  while  you  overweep  i^ 
Not  alone  in  yout  (Jesp^^if  > ' '     ''''""'' 
Since  with  fealtttiy"  '    •     '    - 
Watch,  unfWtellyi"  't  •  " 
Cat  of  heaven  ihMFe^^f«rii'lein><<    -      i 
**  Sweetest  eyes  itfiij  ^1*  tt^J*'^'-'      ''  i 
But — but  now — yet  unremovcct,'  '' "'  ''  '  •' 

Up  to  hearen  they<fjUrteitfliM^i    .>  <  .1;  t  .1   . 
You  may  cast  aWsfi^JSetovddj    ..     : '. 
In  your  future  all  my  past ;   .      -•..■!'  .j 
SuchttldffUas^*!  >; '.■    . j 

For  some  fairer  D9Som  ^jieen — 

£ye^'affluiMy/whiit'«»i7«jdoiBf4''  - 

Faitlf)les|3,  fai^l?le8|^.^^rais^d  fl,m|8^jj 
If  a.  tw  1^9  of  your.Aomn^  ;,^  '  ^ 

'.J*  fw  jPeath  W«holanfeBs,., 
•'  '.iBe'sidescpldnesir,' 
If  nnwortHy.iea^^.l^epiejB^ 
"  Sweetest  ejeg  we're  ^yer .^e^/|     ,  ^ 

I  williimkieuft  to  Jiisint«8e-f .  /  - 

I  will  bless  it  till  it  shine  : 
Should  he  QT.er.he^a  i?fli^r»         ^  ^  , , 
]yn^j(jt^w:pet?r  e/es 'fhaij  mine,,^ 
,,  .„  3u,nshin!B  gn^.tjbem^.     , . 
.  \ .  ■ ,  .  Angels ,  poieW  piemt  ^ , . 
Wliatsoever  eyps  terfeije''  " 
Be  th9..s,weeiQ3t  {tr^  haye  seen ! 

Who  lean  reaQ'wibfaout  ^enooiioti  «i  picture  of 
womanly  dfcv6ttoif,'AXid^8(fif')llm^fikyinrince  this? 

Highly  a»  ire 'fidmitei'tiies^ivoliiQica^  4(^6  regard 
them  more  a^i  'thitf."*ilrtt«r(t  6T'Hvllftt  Miss  Barrett 
may  yet  do^ljh.^t  .as»  tlie  c0i^'|>lfetid  ^ttamiAent  of  her 
powers.  Her  fa^ts  w^  ^o.PiPt  think  it  necessary 
almost  to  suggest. .  Th^  ane^ithose  which  a  vigor- 
ons  and  advWdtftigniind' 2ilo9  faet9)M6h  discerns 
and  cures  for  itself.  ThQr  116  chieflylh  Hhe  use  of 
language  ^^bilexil  ia'*8lmplklt7,'«ad'oi^ca6ionally 
jarring  iy)dii  trrie  ta^e|  kM!ii^th^'eif<<ft,to  express, 
rhythmically, '  ideia^  i^hich'  hii\\)ei,iff'w  left  to 
prose.  The  intell^^t  yO^qasioinftlly  overwhelms  the 
imagination.  Th6so  'are  butlvenial  blemishes,  not 
to  be  thought  of;  am*ld<  th^  g¥a«ltiifl«'^ith  which 
volumes  oU^tvt  to  he'i^cclvfed;  of  ^ch  refined 
thought  and  high  poetical  power,  and  in  which  so 
beautiful  a  iipiitid  lis'reveated',*    ' ."'      ,'  " 


Very  inferior  <tai' Mist:  DaEMifa*ili  powers  of 
thought,  in  fancy  and "fai^iigfnation,  the  poems  of 
Mrs.  Butler  are  cKlefl^  Cdnsijncuous  fpr  an  energy 
derived  ifrom  i^i^n^ty  pf ^ jjasi^^n,  a^d"  eupotion.  She 
has  little  power  of  projecting  Tierself  into  the  feel- 
ings of  pth^a2i,*f)fewi^t*^J^otti^^^^^  t  and  in  de- 
scription sljeiu^*.  Wk  qonst^ty  upQiiihe  commoiv- 
placesof  aibujift>iioeilcy)/or.i}  Abe^iifivels  beyond 
these,  her  orighialtty  rai^lj^^ts  upon  the  graphi- 
cally true.  In  fAcytthe' ^o^ms  purely  descriptive 
might  haVe  teep.  writle^  ^f.^^^y.  ^A  if  ordinary 
smartness,  with  a  talent  for  rhyming.  Mrs.  Butler  s 
strefigthaie^hit^eeTcptfeiiiptidffetwhgfp^Tsonalemo- 
tion,  and  l^f^plje  qcca^ipnaUy  hits  a  fdmple  lyric 
with  mai^feefl  #npQwi,-Tr«8  in  iti^e- following  lines. 

: T*  TJ-  -.■*   ■? T  ' 

*  She  m,hlx^^^e,]^^ipd  from  her  hair. 

VOL.  XI. — wo.  CXXZI. 


Oh  turn  ite>l».iiye0-«|W»3r  &»m  me  ! 
,     ..',..  Thoigk atBeet>  je^ ibad^ are  their  rays ; 
.       .And thettjhthtiy  Ikam so  tenderly, 
I  feel,  I  tremble  'neath  their  gaze. 
,Qbi  turn  those  eyes  away  !  for  though 
'.  '        T^meetthefr^htfice  I^ay  not  dare, 
' '   i  know  their' M'ght  is  on  my  brow, 

'■Byihe  warm  blMd  that  ihantles  there. 

J.(j|n.yie  wjiot,  the  .impress!  oii.  produced  by  these 
poei9ft<ifii  a  painful  ^ope,.  .  'Simy  are  the  products  of 
^  rojndlit.  war  with  itself,  racked  by  restless,  vague 
aiKobitipnf^-^ra  fniufJ  so  tumultuous,  that  its  rest  is 
ibatr.of  fevsTvaad  nursing  pielancholy  and  sickly 
f^(i!^' -often,  ii^'fihoiiiii  fbav,/ from  very  wanton- 
bM.  Ahei^thte1^x^of,t^icui|g;j9jop^ay)int)^^ 
wfaichi havfrappairefilyhBeii ^tten i^^  ;, aad  it  is 
theMoveitbetiv^rQ.t^  foe  r^etted  tli^  IVtrsiButler 
shsikld : Jidve  .alwW ; the,  VHpity.  of  authorship  to 
{HnB[Friiio)|r^ther]jHdgfllen^.  A  iftrgj?  portion  of  these 
poen^  JiA^^otUtQraiy  merf^.t^  justify  puUication, 
tod  awwfof  thw^.i^liirf^j^vin^fi  th£i.greatiB'slpower^ 
angbtJiio|)iQ&i9(bhe]r  r^asoni^.to  h&ye.been  publish- 

lwoto*n'(^H'>fcia^y'»"-Ti^^l«!y,^>are  emotions^'  «8  MrsJ 
Bujtktf;hafti0|3^'te  n^f^py  of  ihe  jspnnots,  which  1^ 
Beted'fcrittagrWO^U.iigi^ly-fiiipp^^  Th^y  may 
lA^.^9  t*  a^Micthe  wri^xfis  powers  of  expres- 
sion, but.  tb«yi^Qft»in)y.Ipwei:,th^  individual  in  our 
ttUtem.  '  It.iapti3^ge,,th|^t  the  vepr. best  .poems  in 
tlwibook  air^  th^^.  wdiich  a  trupi.friendWvould  have 
wiffBhmf^    W^  ftMA  *P  tlie  j>erpc|nai,89nnet8. 

following  poem : — 

A  Lunm  FOB  vns  wiasAB^cpoit 

The  waterfall  is  calling  me 

With  Its  merry  gleeMwe  How, 
And  the  green  b^ghs  are  b#ckonisig  mo 

To'  where  thfe  'frild '  ftorwovs  grow ;  •  \ 

I  may  not  go,  X  ^^►y  not  go,  ' 

To  where  the  fiunoy  waters  flow. 

To  where  ^be  wild  wood  flowers  blow ; 

I.nJ,U5t  stay  here    , 

In  prisou  drear : 
Oh,  hfeavy  l!fe,  wear  on,  wear  on. 
Would  Qbd,  tliat  then  wert  do^ie  1. 

The  buaj^  pjiH-wheel,  round  and  round 
Goes  turning,  with  ifs  reckless  sound; 
And  o'er  the  dain  tlie  waters  flow 
Into  the  foaming  stream  below. 
And  deep  and  dark  away  they  glid^ 
To  meet  the  broad,  bright  river's  tide  ; 
Andallliie  way  -     < 
'    TheyM^nMviageayi*  ' 
'     '«:Oh,ehlM,wliyariltiiwifiwawayl 
'  <!ome'back  nnto  the  sni>  and  stray 
Upouottrnottiy  aide." 

I  may  not  go.  J  may  not  go,  . 

To  where  ;the  golden  waters  nw,  . 

AU  shining  in  the  summer  sun, 
And  leap  fWnn  'ofT  the'dani  b^liw,     ' 


Into  a  whirl  df  boding  «wowj'  ^ 
ling  and  tifaonting  os  tiray 


go; 


Laughing 

I  n^ast  Slay  hex«       -    .    • 

I^  prison  drear?  ■ 
Oh,  heavy  Kftj-wear  on,  wear  on, 
Would  God,  that  thott  wert  AoM  ! 

The  spA  spring  wind  goes  passing  fvy. 
Into  the  forests  wide  and  cool  \    ' 
Tho  clouds  go  troopbg  through  the  sky 
'  To  look  down  .on  some  gla^^y  ^99^% 
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The  sanshine  makea  the  world  rejoice, 
And  all  of  them,  with  gentle  Yoloe, 
Call  me  away 
With  them  to  stay, 
The  blessed,  liTelong  summer  da^. 
I  may  not  go,  I  may  not  gq, 
Where  the  sweet  breathing  spring  winds  blow. 
Nor  where  the  silrer  clouds  go  by, 
Aoross  the  holy,  deep  blue  sky, 
Kor  where  the  sunshme,  warm  and  bright. 
Comes  down  like  a  still  shower  of  light ; 
I  must  stay  here 
In  prison  drear ; 
Oh,  heavy  life,  wear  on,  wear  on. 
Would  God,  that  thou  wert  done  I 
Oh,  that  I  were  a  thing  with  wings  ! 
A  bird,  that  in  the  May  hedge  sings  ! 
A  lonely  heather-bell,  that  swings 

Upon  some  wild  hill  side ; 
Or  eTen  a  silly,  senseless  stone, 
With  dark,  green,  starry  moss  o'ergrown. 
Round  which  the  waters  glide ! 
The  terseness  and  force  of  thought  and  language, 
which  Mrs.  Butler  has  at  her  command,  appear  in 
the  following  fine  lines,  which  mig^ht  have  been 
written  by  Schiller. 

FAITH. 

Better  trust  all,  and  be  deceired, 

And  weep  that  trust,  and  that  deeeiTing  ; 
Than  doabt  one  heart,  that,  if  belioTed, 

Had  blessed  one's  lifo  with  true  beliering. 
Oh,  in  this  mockiAg  world,  too  fast 

The  doubting  fiend  o'ertakea  our  youth  \ 
Better  be  cheated  to  the  last. 
Than  lose  the  blessed  hope  of  truth. 
Similar  instances  of  high  thoughts  finely  ex- 
pressed are  frequent ;  as  for  example- 
Complain  not  of  thy  life  I — for  what  art  thou 

More  than  thy  fellows,  that  thou  shouldst  not  weep  1 
Braye  thoughts  still  lodge  beneath  a  furrow'd  brow. 

And  the  way-wearied  bave  the  sweetest  sleep. 
Or  this  : 

Children  of  God  I  inheritors  of  heaven  ! 
Mourn  not  the  perishing  of  each  fair  toy  ; 
Ye  were  ordain*d  todo,noito  enjoy. 
To  tufer,  «AieA  is  nobler  than  to  (far»  ; 
A  sacred  burden  is  this  life  ye  bear. 
Look  on  it,  lilt  it,  bear  it  solemnly. 
Stand  up  and  walk  beneath  it  steadfastly  ; 
Fail  not  for  sorrow,  filter  not  for  sin. 
But  onward,  upward,  till  the  goal  ye  win. 
In  passages  like  these,  and  in  her  love  songs  and 
poems,  excepti9g  always  those  sonnets  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  we  are  glad  to  linger  with 
Mrs.  Butler.     How  exquisite  in  sentiment,  and 
profound  in  tenderness  is  this 

EVENIKQ  SONQ. 

Good  night,  love ! 
May  Heaven's  brightest  stars  watch  over  thee  ! 
Good  angels  spread  their  wings,  and  cover  thee. 
And  through  the  night, 

So  dark  and  stiU, 
Spirits  of  light 
Charm  thee  from  ill  I 
My  heart  is  hovering  round  thy  dwelling-place. 
Good  night,  dear  love  !  God  bless  thee  with  his  grace  ! 

Good  night,  love ! 
Soft  lullabies  the  night  whid  sing  to  thee  ! 
And  on  its  wings  sweet  odours  bring  to  thee  [ 
And  in  thy  dreaming 

May  all  things  dear, 
With  gentle  seeming 
Come  smiling  near  I 
My  knees  are  bowed,  my  hands  are  clasped  in  prayer, — 
Good  night,  dear  love  \  God  keep  thee  in  Ua  care  ! 


A  sad  tale  of  love,  be^y»3p  and  death, btold 
in  the  following  stanzas  :^ 

THB  DEATQ  SONG. 

Mother,  mother,  my  heart  is  wild  : 

Hold  me  upon  your  bosom  dear : 
Do  not  frown  on  your  own  poordiild; 

Death  Is  darkly  drawing  new. 
Mother,  mother,  the  bitter  shasM 

Eats  into  my  very  sonl ; 
And  longing  love,  like  a  ^^n^ping  flame, 

Bums  me  away  without  control. 
Mother,  mother,  upon  my  brow 

The  clammy  death-sweats  coldly  rise ; 
How  dim  and  strange  your  features  gnm 

Through  the  hot  mists  that  veil  your  eyes : 
Mother,  mother,  sins  me  the  song 

They  sing  on  sunny  Aqgi^st  eves. 
The  rustling  barley-fields  along. 

Binding  up  the  ripe,  red  sheaves. 
Mother,  mother,  I  do  not  hear 

Your  voice — but  his,  oh,  guard  me  well ! 
His  breathing  makes  ne  faint  with  fear, 

His  i^Uffping  arms  are  round  me  still. 
Mother,  mother,  anbind  wff  vest : 

Upon  my  hei^t.  Hep  his  first  iokea ; 
Now,  lay  me  in  my  narrow  rest. 

Your  witherM  blossom,  crushed  and  broken ! 

We  hope,  for  Mrs.  Butler^s  sake^  she  is  not  ibe 
very  melancholy  person  her  verses  depict.  Pro- 
bably literature  is  only  her  resource  In  moods  of 
depression ;  but,  for  me  sake  of  her  readers,  ve 
trust  that  she  will^  with  *^the  yea«  that  briDg 
the  philosopbio  mind,''  write  wi^  not  less  eamest- 
nessy  but  with  more  serenity,  and  wearing  smUa 
not  wholly  unl^opefuL 

Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  ha^  seen  and  lived 
through  less  than  Miss  Barrett  or  Mrs.  Butler. 
He  is  still,  we  believe,  under  twenty ;  and  we  do 
not,  therefore,  eypCMst  to  find  in  hina  that  recondite 
knowledge  of  the  heart  «nd  ol  life,  which  we  meet 
with  in  these  ladies.  When  he  handles  a  stroiif 
passion  it  is  attemptii^  to  shoot  with  the  bow  of 
Ulysses.  His  heroes  eii^cite  no  interest^  because 
their  chasacters  have  no  foice.  A  mt^  who  com- 
mits suicide  because  a  lady  matxica  another  person, 
whenhe  himself  with  every  fair  encouragement,  can- 
not muster  courage  to  make  a  declaration,  issimidy 
a  fool,  whose  loss  the  world  can  have  no  cause 
to  j;egret;  and  the  epithet  of  ''the  pale  ^Itchaive" 
presents  him  at  once  to  our  4dicule#  Nox  can  we 
feel  any  sympathy  for  another  "  tender  jurenil,*' 
who  is  only  too  fortunate  in  heing  focsakeii,  ii>r 
a  lover  superior  in  age,  person,  and  address,  ly  « 
woman  of  obviously  the  feeblest  character*  We 
know  that,  at  his  age,  h^  win  soon  recover  the 
shock,  after  a  seasoa  of  boating,  fishing,  shooting, 
and  county  balls.  Mr.  Patmore  will  know  this 
himself,  before  he  reach  years  of  discretion.  Bat 
because  Mr.  Patmore  has  failed  in  his  f&bles,  or  in 
his  delineations  of  masculine  character,  not  therefoiv 
is  he  to  be  thrown  aj^ide, — still  less  to  be  accused 
of  every  literary  fault,  from  immorality  down  to 
doating  imbecility.  It  may  he,  because  we  have 
not  learned  to  regard  Shelley  and  Keats  as  **  nui- 
sances^**  like  a  self-corap^cent  critic  of  Mr.  Pat- 
more's  in  the  September  Blackwoo^  that  we  are 
weak  enough  to  see  many  good  things  in  thL« 
gentleman's  poena  ;   Ihinga  good  in  Ihtoiiel^ 
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and   betokening  liberal  promise.     Whether  he 
should  have  mshed  into  authorship  bo  soon,  is  a 
question,  or  rather  no  question ;  for  he  ought  not. 
But  since  he  has  pushed  his  little  venture  on  the 
perilous  sea  of  critlcLun,  let  us  see  whether  it  may 
not  be  richly  fraighted  ia  some  parts  of  its  eaigo. 
^    We  have  stated  one  of  Mr.  Patmore's  faults. 
Another  is  this,  tliat  in  tlie  struggle  belfwteen  intel- 
lect and  fancy^  which  is  obviously  going  on  in  a 
mind  that  is  only  in  the  course  of  formation,  lines 
crude  in  struoture,  and  prosaic  to  absurdity,  are 
frequently  projected.    His  ideas  are  often  too  great 
for  his  expression.    But  there  is  this  good  quality 
in  him,  tliat  he  has  idea»-^that  his  thought  al- 
ways evolves  its  dress — and  that  he  does  not  trust 
to  the  aocidents  of  rhyme  for  suggestions.    In  all 
things,  too,  he  is  original, — sees  things  with  his  own 
eyes,  aad  theae  see  healthily.    He  is  graphic  in 
description  to  a  very  great  degree.    He  sets  a  scene 
before  the  reader  vividly,  and  his  ptetare  has  al- 
ways a  sentiment  in  It ;  while  not  unfrecfaently  he 
fixes  in  words  those  subtle  fllttings  of  emotion 
which  only  a  poet  can  seize  and  embody. 

As  an  illustration  of  his  powers  of  description, 
take  the  following : — 

The  moon  is  looking  through  the  mist. 

Cold,  lastreless,  and  wan  ; 
How  wildly  past  her  dreaiy  form 

Those  watery  douda  rash  on  \ 
A  moment  irtilte  beneath  their  ligh^ 

And  thea^  like  spirits,  gone. 
Silent  and  fast  they  harry  past : 
Their  swiftness  strikefh  dread, 
For  earth  is  hush'd,  and  no  breaUi  sweeps 

The  spider's  dew^  thread. 
And  every  thing  but  those  pale  clouds 
Is  darii,  and  still,  and  de«d. 

Beneath  the  mossy,  IvyM  bridge 

The  river  $lipp^A  past ; 
That  current  deep  in  still  as  aleepi 

And  yet  so  yery  fast  I 
Ther^9  9om<tkiH0  in  iu  ptUtnem 

Wkidk  maka  the  tDaJ  o^fAoif; 
Ko  wind  stirreth  the  hollow  tree 

That  droopeAh  ^m  the  bank ; 
The  ioa(0f  go«$k  qui^Uji 

Btneatk  the  tedget  dattk. 
Yet  the  willow  trembleth  in  the  stream, 

And  the  dry  reeds  talk  and  olaak. 
This  is  |iot  high  poetry  certainly  ;  but  any 
yoting  wfiter,  who  can  paint  so  closely  after  na- 
ture, must  have  qualities  worth  cultivation  and 
eticoaragement.  Beside  this  Night-piece  place  the 
following  Sunset  :-— 

The  sheep-bell  toUeth  cnrfew-Ume  ; 

The  gnats,  a  busy  rout, 
Fleck  the  wana  air  ;  the  distant  owl 

$hoateth  a  sleepy  ^otit ; 
The  wiioeU$t  hat^  tMrefcU  than  tetn. 

Is  flitting  round  about ; 
The  aspen  leaflets  scarcely  stir ; 

The  liver  seems  to  think ; 
Athwart  the  dask  the  lotos  bn>ad 

Looks  coolly  from  its  brink. 
Where,  listening  to  the  freshet's  noise, 

The  quiet  oa^tle  drink. 
The  bees  boom  past ;  the  white  moths  rise 

lake  spirits  from  the  ground  ; 
The  grey-Aies  hum  their  weary  tune,* 

A  distant,  dream-like  sound ; 
A«i  Jsr,  fet  off  to  the  slsmbroaa  ei[e, 

Bayeth  an  old  gnard-honnd. 


This  is  no  ordinary  landscape-painting.  It  looks 
simple  enough  in  its  result ;  but  how  many  try 
and  fail  in  such  sketches ! 

"  The  WoodmatCs  Daughter**  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  of  Mr.  Patmore's  poems,  and  shows  that 
instinctive  perception  of  the  more  subtle  workings 
of  passion,  which  in  itself  is  genius.  The  story 
is  the  often-told  one  of  a  simple  girl,  wooed  and 
won  by  a  person  of  superior  station  to  her  own, 
who  had  grown  up  in  her  aoquaintance  from  ohild- 
hood,  ending  in  desertion,  infanticide,  and  mad- 
ness. The  maimer  ia  which  the  growth  and  pro- 
gress of  the  attachment,  through  innocence  to  its 
faU,  is  treated,  is  at  once  original  and  most  beau- 
tiful :— 

They  pass'd  their  time,  both  girl  and  boy, 

Unofaeck'd,  unqnestion'd  ;  yet 
They  cUways  hid  their  wandetimge 

By  wood  and  rivulet. 
Because  they  could  not  gi9$  themaehes 

A  reason  ithy  they  met. 

As  years  went  on,  he  shared  all  his  thoughts 
and  all  his  growing  information  with  her,  till 

knowledge  thus  became 

So  eolonr'd  by  romance. 
That,  for  a  while,  it  was  as  sweet, 

Almost,  as  ignorance. 
Their  childhood  fled ;  and  still  their  li& 

Was  one  long  jubilee ; 
•  For  Maud,  bv  Nature  help'd,  had  now 

Acquired  the  power  to  see 
The  second  Nature  open'd  through 

Deep-thoaghted  poetry. 

She  wept  for  joy,  if  the  onshat  UJtg 

Its  love-song  in  the  ilr; 
The  eat,  perhaps,  bvoke  the  quiet  with 

Its  segolar  alow  parr*— 
'Twas  mnsio  now;  and  her  wheel  gave  fiwth 

A  rhythm  in  its  whirr. 

She  OMO  had  readi— Whea  lovais  die^ 

And  go  where  angels  are. 
Each  pair  of  loveni'  souls,  periiaps, 

Will  make  a  doable  star; 
So  stars  grew  dearer,  and  she  thought 

They  did  aot  look  so  thr. 
Time  pass'd  away.    The  menlh  was  May, 

But  almost  upon  Jtine. 

The  friends  are  wandering  by  the  river  side, 
when,  in  the  middle  of  their  talk,  Maud  puts  this 
question : 

"  How  is  it,  that  we  never  talk 

Of  love  like  other  things  ? 
Let's  do  so  now,  and  you  shall  tell 

Its  nature,  and  whence  springs 
This  joy,  of  which  the  poet  so 

Oonthivatty  sings.'* 

If  Maud  hod  look'd  npon  him  then. 

She  would  have  seen  how  pale 
His  face  grew ;  but,  at  last,  he  said, 

**  If,  Sweet— if  poets  fibU 
To  explain  this  to  vou,  how  shall  I  ! 

Besides,  of  small  avail — " 

Here  he  pattses,  asd  Maud  running  on  in  her 
guileless  frankness,  says : 

"  Last  evening,  when,  jost  after  dnsk, 

Yon  rose  up  to  depart. 
We  saw  the  moon,aU  liquid  white. 

Out  of  the  dark  trees  start: 
As  then  I  felt,  I  felt  when  you 

First  came  upon  my  heart.** 
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He  mostly  answered  Maud's  remarks 

With  an  ujmiixed  fpplause^  /  f  ]•  )\    n  »    /  I 

Of  all  she  spoke ;  but  now,  with  a  fear, 
.For  which  he  knew  no  cause. 

He  said, «  That's  love,  ^weet  J"  hurriedly. 
And  then  there  waa  a  pause. 

Maud  felt  the  wind,  and  saw  the  6cene ; 

The  ootlage,  on  Uie  mound, 
'  MotkolBfs  stood  in  tfaemoTing  air  { 

She  threw  her  eyes  around:    . 
**  Love^"  said  she,  **  i»  a  noble  thin^  •  *  .  . 

And  her  eyeawere  on  the  ground. 
And  Merton's  eyes  were  fix'd  there,  too  • 

But  different  filings  wrought 
•     TotheBaiaeefBietin'each;  they  WeiU;  ) 

Rtghion,iior8aidt]i0yai|ghi»  ,  . 
But  qulokened  their  steps,  as  ijT  ihey  strove 

To  overtake  their  thought. 
He  spoke  at  last  some  scatter'd  words ; 

Thus  almlug  to  prevent 
The  iaereaM  of  what  he  i»rtit  knew  ^' 

Tin  thea^eBibarrassmmi ; 

Up&t^  h4rjoy  inuni. 
This  embarrassment  wears  oif  amid  new  ques.. 
tionings,  and  before  the  bright  variety  of  the  land- 
Bcape  round  them,  unldl 

Bvih  fbll  a  strong  unusual  joy,  > 

For  whieh  they  wanted  speech. 
Their  new  delight  was  not  umnixM : 
That  indUtintt  atarm 
"  WhUh  vshitpers  to  ungutiied  mindt$     '    ' 
J%e  coming  on  of  hftrm. 
Made  Joy  sit  heavily,  like  pain, 

And  half  undid  the  ehami. 
Their  steps  now  fast  and  faster  grew. 

Irregular  and  fast : 
JSU  ckcekt  were  ridded  tcftA  a  etrong  aniUy    .  \ 

Hers  wore  a  serious  cast, 
And  neither  spoke,  nor  spent  tlwey  a  look  "  ','.  " 
Ou  any  thing  they  pa«8*d. 
.  The  lapse  from  vijrtud  wbioh  fall»w»  vpoo  Uiis 
mood  <pf  imreflecting  totCy  its  fatoi  nsulte^'wid  the 
ittdther's  drowning  of  her  thild,  krt  toW  Miith  the 
same  power  of  minute  an4  delicalie  painUrig,'  Ber 
laat  <irima  ia  done*  .     ..     ., 

Merrily  now  fiiom'  Ihe  smkU  chureh  apilre ' 

Ringeth  a  aoi^  ohtme ;      i  i   :  .      ■  i 

•  The  larks  cKmb  «p  throu^  the  heavaniy  blou,  . 
CavelUng  a«  they  dimb  t 
'      And  lo !  in  her  e^es  etand» ihe gveat-ittrpris*  '' 
That  comes  with  the  ftwt  crime  1     : 
She  throws  a  felauce  of  terror  rottnd'j  " 

There*s  not  a  creature  nigh. ' 
But,  behrfd !  the  sun,  that  looketh  thtdngh' 

The  frowning  western  sky,  '.    '    ' 

Is  lifting  up  one  broad  beam,  likfe         '  *" 
'    A  lash  of  God's  own  eye:  '     ' 

She  sees  it ;  and,  with  steady  fear, 

At  what  she  dares  not  shun, 
.  Still  gazes;  her  astonish'd  heart 

Faints  down, /or  «A«  Aa«  <iowi?        /      '   \.''  ^  ' 
^n  act,  which  to  h^r  90ul  has  m<t(t< 
jf  tpy  of  tic  great  tun,  ,.       • 

•        •       ■•        *        "        •       ,  •        •       . ,.     . 
Maud  with  her  books  comes,  day  by  4ay I   ■.     :  .  . 
EaptasticaJ^ elad,,  -  ,  ...    ,!.  ,, 

,    ,    To  read  them  near  the  popl ;  and  afU     . 
,    who  meet  he^  look . so  Ba4     '       . 
That  even  to  herself  it  is  ,      .    ,      .    , 

.    Q^itf  plains  t)iat  she  i^  n^kd. 
It  would  heaii  ^asy  mattei'  for-  wta  odcct, 
fHwhlilr.Patttiores  book,  matetlahfyj*  being  V»ilty 
at  his'expense.    Failures  hi  conception,  platitudes 


the  most  glaring  in  expression,  and  conceits  bovi&h 
eu)ftfitit4sfi(4iwBIl$Q'roluidi1^^ose.irhb  look  for 
them.  But  it  is  unworthy,  as  \i  is  nnjust,  to  dwell 
txpon  tlhese,  wH^fA  the  Vtiote  vhoiioftbile  duty  of 
pointhig  to  th^  things  i^lbrelu  h^  fias  succeeded  is 
claimed  from  ns  hjf  passa^$  ibkt.wiU  be  worthv 
be  presen^dand«metJ(ibei^.  wKen&tperience,  with 
Its  conbbnttated  kno^l^^,  bi^d  niMloWed  tasfe, 
shall  hfeW6n5ibledMr:'Pjitkioii  to  do  some  thing 
Which  not  even  crfticli, Hrltoboniid  i^e  poa^lhilitics 
of  sympathy  by  their  owh,  idlt  y^htitre  ta  tarp  at 

Of  Thotn  of  rntferiiry's  poeVtik  we  lia^«  Bot  Itli 
OtirselTieji'roottt  to  speak,  t^t  6ur  iieaders,  how- 
ever, buy  them.  They  dbserve  to  be  purchased 
ibr  Ihemselves,  apart  frotnjhe  ctrcumstainces  of 
their  author.  He  is  not  a  Bum&-^ni>,  nor,  in  our 
bpihJon,  Sfuperior  td'  tha'py  other  Kmnble  bard* 
of  the  dapr :  but  he  ^^  tondhed  some  ^^ains  of 
sim'plo  sweetness,  d^tii-^to'ihe  Scottish  ear;  and, 
hii  lot,  '<^lch  has  been,  and,  we  bieKeve,  still 
Iff,  one  of  hardship  )&hd  H^c^ssfty,  ht'iti^  known, 
should  b«?  li^hteried^'''^for'  bur  "6wn  honour." 
WhSUe  we  say  1;hfs,''*hW^er,.w^e  iitfe'  very  far 
frrfm  ksselitin^  t9  tlie'ijptcry  of  "iegUct' -which 
dome  splene![Sc  ^diiiirer^'bf';.thij  ^rd'hicV^  rajsed 
about  the  eari  bf  "Sibtlaiid.*  ^xicnosfty  "  bus  iU 
Utii^  kB  \ir^\l  tn6  ^eif<ji\i^'i!)^o6dmxig  t.ttiki  there 
is  intch  of  it  inthis  ci^^'  "E  Hi  Hh'iiei^'Mn^  that 
men  of  'Aiitid,  aAft  ifin^fTyJ-foticM^ft  b^ypithSiBS,  suf- 
fe-  the  wrorlg^  of  fbHtine,  aki^*'^<"iietfMj^s  sharp 
piricih.''  "Thfe  wbild'isfell  of  ssiifcli'^asea^  and  we 
^eie  fiAthitigf  in  the'fefctbf'-tt  Wfm  beSii^  .able  t> 
writ6 tolerable  Verfe^^tttat'^fitlfc  hfch  3>  a  m.-^n- 
prcrfduxi^ 'syttlpithir,  iSi-^Vi^^'hlifl'a^lixJlijt^* daira 
tipoiioWif  bene^bl^iic^j'^litf  kher  lieii  *li6ae  en- 
dowments are'b^^^'cJffF^f'l^d.'^Tt  U  nc^ 
<hf6u^  wkiirdf  h^artln'a  iJiiattitha^  mA  m^a 
£ti^  fellovs^ed  t6  wlthei^'aW^dle. '  THe^Til  fa  as  oW 
a^'  sbdfety*,  'arid  gi'^t'  kiiYanteHnent^'iii  "socLJ 
itior^ls.  tntibt  be  teaff^i  *bieWrfe'*it  iri^ws"^  *txi<t. 
What  is  -it  lih'i't  'eV^j^^^  iiidWof 'inhllti-aiite fa  the 
prese'rit    day;'  hxili  'o^pJpbiWcAttJ^p^  to 

Work'hib'^ftJd'fre^fy,  a'trd'td.tta^  hfe'p^^ 
felt?;  So  fat  fh)rt''n^^diV''h^^"to^«l 
genliis,  th^VotW,1t  feeetiai'.lo  tti,-  \i  'i^rofnpt  and 
liberal  toacknbWWdgfe*  it  ;  Btii  *Afct^  dites  n^T 
ii^  ifi'our'  iha^U^etori^S'  Wd'ii^i^ke^JpSMo^  ;  an^. 
both  it  and  Its  ^thbt^'^lif^  ttriiil  iAW' known. 
tWiee tih6se  are fafrlS^^ bjroutflft'^loHi^i^;* 
fe  fliinl^  that  in  dur'dtfy'ii^le^  Al^y  meet 
ifklr  share  of  requital:'"  •       •  '* '  '    ' 


'•1  .i 


of  requital: 

^The'hst  book' 1i^  out'  llsf^'tiie'J^^^S^  of  Itobert 
THi^lli  is  a  strong:"  instkAe^.  iu  point.''  ft  is  a  tiriid 
edition  within  tL  W.>p^Vs:^:i1ie!.Wk!s'oitt,no 
ddubt;  of  fit^-dl^tu  inbi4t^tbe  te6Mo{  as  noble 
and  pure  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  the  breast  of 
ybutfl.i  fti^t  «;'  Is  f?tWW;%  ^^li^W  a  Innnble 
bard,  with  .urily  it^'6Vii;tti'cM  lb,*^t«tt^end  it- 
Its  popuVHjr  is"a  ■  Igitat  '^^'  ^^fefttfe,  that 


^ptfaks,  tihinitiet^'^bngTlred;  $jfkiti8tflUi  cti^oo  rrv 
of  the  neglect  of  fciWy  ^fedhis.  mAc  tike  lore  of 
poetry  i8,^heTe  cannot  be  acoid^ond  selfiair  heart : 
and,  if  erer  thoM  was  a'tSme.io  o«r  faiatoST  when 
poeti^^s  ^id^TyloVed  ind  fcppreciat«i,n  isnow. 
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MRSv  SHELLEY'S  RAMBLES 

Any  work  must  jiave  ^M'ong  ou^ip^?  to  attentlo^ 
hat  comQs  beiGore.  the .  wQf Id  ^  the  avQwed  prch 
(uction  of  thp  author  of  ^'ipraDikepist^ii^*',, the 
ihoseu  wife  ojF , ,  ^el^ey,  !ikd".th^,  , daughter  9f 
rV'ilUam  (Jodwixi  ^p<}  M[«^ry  WojUj^o^cjrpit.  Whethe:^ 
he  letters  fpon^  Ijfaly  will. f)il^l  the. exjjectatioos 
tiised  by  these  ^x,t;rapr(Uuary  ctaim^  is  more  tha^ 
[oubtful.  ^  .  ,ljb,^jf  ^f^^  '.W^^y\  T  heputif a  i  .pf  th.e 
ilghest  kind,  and,  as  some  may  think,  one  or  two 
leep  blemishes. ,  iVipong  th^. J^^p  i$,^  t^p  6|«<|ijt?nt 
btnisionj  of  tn|e,Pant|ifeistic  or  ppetipalreiigipn  of 
Jhelley,  '  Ypt  t^Vese  itonpi  ^p  pios^,  AW^iitio^s  and 
loquent  pf^g^s  6i  thj^  ^seri^^,,,.  The/ poetic  Jaith 
9  in  theip  ,e3tpoijg[^de^  .iwitl^  &^\  elq^weftpe  and 
elicity,  as,  tf  f  9??*^°^  ^W  P^rwgfprth  ,^;f  .^apt 
pirit>  though  we, h^i^uiroijighqut  the'e^rnestnes?, 
he  iinp'uisivei  flapyfim)9nt^\yl4^  dictajted.JJljary  Wol- 
ioDcraft's" ^etter8^|:;Qm jif .9r.^aY.*  Afipthj^r blemish 
viU  be  iui?^ed,iic,9pr4w>ip  f^  ^mpe^ftm^pit  of 
he  re^d^r*^  owh'mind.,  -^Some,  wiU  be^uciheda?  by 
I  sympathefic  ^b^np.f?-9j^,^r^,,?heUey'a/i'^qflje||t 
illusions  to  ^^^,  d^th;.9f  |ier.childrepp,.wi<i  the 
iiaster  calt^n^Iffviof  hflr'ijfe,  i^^iawfuJl.qatft^trophe 
vhich  bereayeil,  nejr  of  Jjerr  K^hapd ;,  yvhile  oth^i:8 
nay  feel.th*>t  t^ej  saored.fppi^  of,  sorrow  h^s  been 
00  often  laid.Wg  t^  PP^^l  P^'c^TJ^^P  ^^'  .f  bese 
illusions .  ar<i  ^9  dpub/j,  .^adq  with  great  .delicacy ; 
)ut  they  recur  so  ofiten  ai^  tp.fl^fir  their,  own  eiffectb 
f  not  to  beg^t  apVpp^ea^«^sen«iMi^9pin  the  re^d/5f  p 
Diud>  tWi^^ -)(i.e.,pifllyj.|ieither,j)e  .i^iyj^^  noi: 
JAi'd  of  heaj;t, .  Tp  ,Sfl^^  J^de^  ijt  ^ip^.  be  .aja  ob- 
cction  th^t,  beyoud,))e^ufy  ,of  style  ^  B^nti/ak^% 
ind  a  few  scatte]fed  profQund,.thioughtsi  tte  wort 
loes  noteontaii^  mucj^  qf  (^ither  tlji^  precise  informa? 
Ion  or,phUo3Ppliip^,4isft>iisffioJi[i  which  one  would 
wve  expected  from  a  ^rite;:  (4jiiT^,  Shelley's  cofla- 
)ass  of  ;?imdf  .  /fhjs  .hajda  e^p^cdaUy  pf  Fn^npe  auid 
jrcrmany^— not  oply.h^jenthu^asm  aud  lovie,  but 
ler  space,  jie}M,,mpnopolIz9d.by  bep.utiful  Italj^. 
ier  unbpl^i4^4  adDii^fl.tipu  .pf  tjbp;  Italian  charac- 
er  has  bet^$yed  fe/iVt^p/spme. injustice  to  .the 
lerniansj  a^d,;ia  Frfv?ic^i,we.  r^ret  to.say,  tjiat 
ociety  in  l^er.ey^  appeaj^s  to  j^eti-cigi^ade  under  fJl^e 
ufhience  of  imprpypd  instjtutip;^s.»  ^  Acpordiug:  to 
ler,  the  polite  4i;i^,4?bfl»aire  Prefich l^pe,,b^«oi]ae 
owgh  and  bi;ut4 ip  9>9*Aeff?^  ffjide  io.  eacl^jOtheij, 
ind  uncoxii|r^ou9  tatheir  ^i^periors^A^f^  the  Germans 
lave  alwfi^'s  jbo^i^  djail,/pipdf^;^g ,  ^oltSf  Vet,  ;some,- 
vhat  inconsistently,  Mf s.  SheHey  r.^oogni^es  in  .Ger; 
nany  a  great  country,  the  birth-place  of  noble  iri- 
titutioijs  a?^d.9J|an(},eY§pt8(.  I±,i8,:hpwpy([^r,^,ioore 
tgrepabje  tp  spe;^)c'of  what  hep,  letters. contaii^^  w^ 
0  point  pu^  ^omes  op  their  aboijwdiug  ))eau^ies,  than 
0  hi^U  atj'.tji^ir^  .ifedjjiiid^jes  ivnidx^WiPalpable 
lefects.',     .,,^  '„'    ,,.'.'.]      ',.    *,    ,      .1       ..    . 

In,  the  supin^er  pf  184o^.]U;r7?.  Sh^e^p,  ^op%  fp^r 
he  restoratipij^  pf  her,  lah^t^t^^^^  h^\^  w^idst  the 
scenes  tli^t  li^  witnesspd.tlie  joys  ^n4  ^^^i*'^  ^1 
ler  .wedded  llfjj  iesolyed  V;r.^ccpwp«^t|iy,h^r  'soil  ai>a 
:wo  pfjiis  fepj>W-s^^^^^^^  young 

1-^    .■  j..i..j  n;...  f.i.i.,  j.  .,,1    I., .     ,.1    ;  i;      .. 


IN  GERMANY  AND  ITALY.* 

men  to  study  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Come, 
in  preparation  for  the  degree  they  we're  to  take,  and 
the  lady  to  act  as  their  philosopher  and  guide. 
The  arrangement  was  admirable  ;  few  Eniglish 
youths  yisit  Italy  uudsr  auftpices  so  intelligent  and 
happy.  The  party  met  in  Pans,  and  proceeded  for 
their  destination,  the  Lake  Of  Como,  by  a  some- 
what circuitous  but  novel  and  delightful  route, 
through  Gennany  into  Switzerland.  Tlie  letters 
contain  an  account  of .  a  subsequent  and  more  in- 
teresting tottXy  but  we  must  take  matters  in  order. 
Mrs.  Shelley's  powein  of  description  are  not  fairly 
set  at  work  undl  she  is  iioating  on  the  waters  of 
the  Moselle.  We  commence  with  the  little  voyage^ 
one  which  is  comparatively  still  unhackneyed. 

We  left  Treves  loeii  «fter  noon :  o«r  boai  w«8  mde 
enough,  bat  tolerably  Imj^s.  A  qifteer«]iH>lCiqg  old  man 
steered  her,  and  the  oars  were  held  l^  twayesflg  fel- 
lows, one  with  an  aspect  of  inteUigenee  and  good  hamonr, 
the  ^n  of  the  old  i«^ ;  the  other,  belo^ng  jto  a  gntde 
bene&th  him  in  the  buman  scale.  Our  luggaee  was  piled 
aft^  and  we  had  an  awning,  t^m,  on  a  nne,  btti  not 
hot,  June  day,  we  pushed  off  ftwi  Tt^^is ;  and,  Ai|I  of 
curiosity  and  expectation  of  pleasure,  dropped  down  the 
swift  stream  between  verdiuU  banks  that  xose  into  hills 
—not  striking  in  their  outline,  but  agreeable  to  the  eye, 
while  frequent  Tillages,  each  with  its  church  and  pointed 
spire,  either  nestled  in  the  foldings  of  the  hills,  or  graced 
some  promontory  that  formed  a  bend  in  this  muoh-wind- 
ing  river.  Peace  seemed  to  brood  over  and  lull  os — ^ 
deeper  peace,  as  at  eveiiing  the  green  shadows  of  the 
mountains  gathered  on  the  quiet  river;  and  now  and 
then  a  ruined  castle  crowned  a  height,  and  with  that 
peculiar  impression  of  stately  tranquillity  which  a^  time- 
honoured  ruin  imparts,  added  the  touch  of  romantic  dig- 
nity, which  otiierwise  had  been  wanting,  to  the  so^ne. 

We  arrived  at  Piesport  at  seven,  and  our  boatmen 
counselled  us  to  remain  here  for  the  night.  One  of  the 
getitlenett  wire  had  Joined  us,  had  studied  CSerman  for 
this  to«r,aild  «  vety  neoeaswy  aceompUshneat  we  fonnd 
itt  Nothing  can  be  mere  futile,  than  the  idea  thai 
If'r^nch  wUJ  carry  a  traveller  through  Germany  or  Italy. 
At  some  of  the  best  inns  on  the  most  frequented  routes, 
waiters  are  provided  who  can  talk  both  Freaeh  and 
English ;  bnS^  go  ever  so  li*Ue  off  the  high«roMl;Or  ad- 
dress a  person  not  especiaUypOt  there  for  the  benefit  of 
your  ignorsiHW^And  you  iwre  iwtafttly  al  fault  a  and  wan- 
derers, like  ourselves,  if  they  eawaot  speak  the  language 
of  tho  oeanlryv  nine  inaesont  of  tes>  nm  every  risk  of 
not  obtaining  the  MOessanfes  Of  life*  Wo  had  been  told 
on  this  occasion,  that  om  of  our  boatmen  spoke  French, 
but  oui,  and  non,  and  bonjouvj  was  the  extent  ef  his  vo- 
cabulary, and  we  conld  never  make  him  undeistand  a 
word  we  said.  We  took  great  interest^  therefore,  in  onr 
friend's  first  experiment  inOerroan^and  his  soocess  was 
a  common  triumph.  Piesport  is  a  miserable  village, 
with  a  miserable  ino,  and  it  was  matter  of  difficulty  to 
procure  beds  for  so  large  a  party ;  the  rooms  looked 
dirty  and  disconsolate— but  there  was  no  help ;  we  or- 
dered supper,  oofi^ee  and  eggs,  and,  our  great  staple  of 
consumption  throughout  Germany,  fried  potatoes ;  and 
with  the  agreeable  promise  of  the  excellent  wine  of  the 
country,  we  hoped  to  restore  our  fatigues.  While  all 
this  was  preparing,  we  walked  up  a  hill  and  looked 
down  on  th^  windings  of  ttte  rh^er,  and  the  green  hills 
that  closed  aropnd  to  guard  and  Shelter  it.  We  encoun- 
tered a  poor  stray  fire^fiy  on  onr  road,  flashUi^  a  pale 
sickly  light :  how  it  csfme  there  who  can  tell  t  it  looked 
lost  and  out  of  place. 

Next  morning,  the  ttilsts  gathered  thill,  wliite,  and 
d»dc  around  us«  '  We  met  many  barges  towed  up.  the 
StrfiMn  by  horses^np.to  their  middles  in  the  cold  f^ggy 
tis^T,. .  T^c  jiiDs,  gr^w  higher  and  steeper— broken  into 
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precipice  and  peak— crowned  by  ruined  towers  and 
castles.  To  a  certain  degree,  it  might  be  called  a  mi- 
niature Rhine ;  yet  it  had  a  peculiar  character  of  its 
own,  more  still,  more  secluded  than  the  nobler  rirer. 
There  were  no  country  seats ;  no  large  towns  nor  cities ; 
but  the  Tillages,  each  with  its  spire,  and  orerlooked  by 
a  ruined  tower  on  a  neighbouring  height,  succeeded  to 
each  other  frequently.  At  eight  o'clock  wo  arrlred  at 
Bemoastel ;  by  the  windings  of  the  rirer,  it  was  fifteen 
miles  to  Trarbaoh ;  across  the  hills,  it  was  but  three. 
Our  boatmen  adTised  us  to  cross  the  hill,  as  the  boat 
thus  lightened  would  make  speedier  way.  Accordingly, 
with  the  morning  before  us,  we  left  the  boat  at  Bern- 
eastel,  and  ordered  breakfkst.  My  companions  scrambled 
up  a  steep  hill  to  a  mined  castle  that  overhung  the  tU- 
liige.  We  had  a  good  breakfast,  and  then  began  our 
walk.  The  hill  was  very  steep ;  the  day  very  warm :  I 
never  remember  finding  the  crossing  of  a  mountain  so 
fktiguing.  The  path  was  good,  not  broken  into  zig-zags, 
bnt  for  tiiat  reason  steeper ;  and  after  the  fktigue  of  &e 
ascent,  the  descent  became  absolutely  palnfhl.  At 
length,  we  reached  Trarbach.  It  was  market-day,  and 
the  high  street  was  thronged.  One  plenteous  article  of 
merchandise  was  cherries :  we  gave  a  few  groschen,  and 
m  return  bore  off  many  pounds.  The  woman  who  sold 
them  seemed  never  tired  of  heaping  up  our  basket.  The 
boat  arrived  soon  after,  and  reposo  was  delightful  afl^r 
our  laborious  walk. 

The  finest  scenery  of  the  Moselle  occurs  after  leaving 
Trarbach.  But  words  are  vain ;  and  in  description  there 
must  ever  be  at  once  a  vagueness  and  a  sameness  that 
ooBveyt  no  distinct  ideas,  nnless  it  should  awaken  the 
inagination :  unku  yon  can  be  placed  beoda  «•  in  ou 
lOQgb'hewB  boat,  and  glide  down  between  the  vine-co- 
vered hills,  vrith  bare  craggy  heights  towering  above  ; 
now  catching  with  glad  curiosity  the  first  glimpse  of  a 
more  beautiful  bend  of  the  river,  a  higher  mountain  peak^ 
a  more  romantic  ruin ;  now  looking  back  to  gaze  as  long 
as  possible  on  some  picturesque  point  of  view,  of  which, 
as  the  boat  floated  down,  but  slightly  assisted  by  the 
rowers,  we  lost  sight  for  ever ;  unless  you  can  imagine 
and  sympathise  in  the  cheerful  elasticity  of  the  setting 
out  at  morning,  sharpened  into  hunger  at  noon,  and  the 
pleasure  that  attended  the  rustic  fare  we  could  command, 
eq>eoially  accompanied  as  it  was  by  bright  pure  Moselle 
wine ;  then,  the  quiet  exgoyment  of  golden  evening,  suc- 
ceeded by  still  and  gray  twilight ;  and  last,  the  lassi- 
tude, the  fatigue,  which  made  us  look  eagerly  out  for 
the  place  where  we  were  to  stop  and  repose  :— there  is 
a  4est  in  all  this,  especially  on  a  voyage  unhackneyed  by 
others,  and  therefore  accompanied  by  a  dash  of  uncer- 
tainty and  a  great  sense  of  novelty,  which  is  lost  in 
mere  words : — you  must  do  your  part,  and  feel  and  ima- 
gine, or  all  description  proves  tame  and  useless. 

We  arrived  at  Kochheim  at  ten,  and  fbund  a  comfbrt- 
able  iim.  In  the  talle-d-manger  was  a  respectable- 
looking  man,  apparently  some  sort  of  merchant :  he 
could  talk  English,  and  we  entered  into  conversation 
with  him.  I  observed  that  it  was  sad  to  see  the  wretched 
nllages  and  the  destitution  of  the  inhabitants,  and  this 
in  a  land  which  yielded  such  lucrative  produce  as  Mo- 
eelle  wine,  the  tale  of  which  mast  render  the  landed 
pK»prietexB  rich,  while  the  mere  onltivatois  Ungnished 
in  penury.  The  man  replied  that  it  waa  not  so ;  the  vil- 
lagers were  well  off,  having  all  they  desired,  all  they 
wanted.  During  the  French  Bevolution,  he  said,  the 
nobles  forfeited  their  estates,  which  were  mostly  bought 
np  by  the  peasants,  and  consequently  these  rich  vine- 
yards belonged  to  the  cultivators.  It  was  true  that  the 
trade  was  carried  on  by  wine  merchants,  who  made  large 
profits ;  but  the  peasants  might  do  better  if  they  chose. 
They  were,  however,  cut  off  ftrom  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
they  lived  as  their  fhthers  had  done  before  them ;  Mid 
had  no  ideas  or  wishes  beyond  their  present  style  of  life. 
They  had  enough,  and  were  content. 

From  the  Moselle  we  pass  to  the  Rhine,  a  thread- 
hare  theme,  on  which  Mrs.  Shellej,  aided  by  her 
early  reminiscences,,  has  the  merit  of  saying  some- 
thing novel. 


Memory  had  painted  the  Rhine  as  a  eeneef  encbaat- 
neat ;  and  the  reality  oame  up  to  what  I  leaoDbezed. 
The  inferior  beauty  of  the  banks  of  the  Moselk  e&- 
hanced  stUl  more  the  prouder  and  more  romantiegjontt 
of  the  Rhine.  The  promontories  stood  in  bolder  relief- 
the  ruined  castles  and  tiieir  ramparts  were  son  exteo. 
sxve  and  more  malestfo-— tiw  antiqne  spirss  aad  GtOk 
abbeys  spoke  of  a  prineely  dergy  taA  the  ezlnl  d 
mottldering  wafis  maiked  eitaas  beionging  to  a  bm 
powerful  population.  Eaoh  tower-erawned  hiU-€«& 
picturesque  ruin— each  shadowy  lavina  and  bseiiist 
precipice— was  passed,  and  gaaed  upon  with  esger  con- 
ofllty  and  delight.  Th»  veiy  nunee  an  the  titles  of  f»> 
hutes  of  romance ;  all  ik»  spiiili  of  Old  Qenanyksait 
tfaei^aee.  Rwn  the  eteata  of  modon  daya  ban  aiW 
an  interesting  tale :— When  tha  Geman  8iUieis,M  ^ 
Bloeher^  and  driving  the  pfend,  &Uen  victor  infai 
tiiem,  beheld  the  river  honooied  by  them,  so  lateo<» 
pied  by  the  enemy  they  hated,  new  open  and  6m,  Oi 
name  of  *•  The  KhfaMl*  burst  ftMi  many  theosiai 
veiees,  aooempanled  1^  tean  ef  eealasy.  Sems  ds|  I 
should  like  much  to  establish  aqraelf  SBiasaancroi 
the  banks  of  this  river,  and  ez^re  its  reeessea 

On  a  sabseqnent  toor,  whieh  w«  have  yet  ts 
notice,  Mrs.  Shelley  thus  expatiates  on  the  same 
fertile  theme:-— > 

I  believe  I  am  nearly  the  first  English  person,  wlio 
many  years  ago  made  a  wild,  ventoroos  voyage,  saa 
oalled  hackneyed  ;  when  in  an  open  iat-botisnei 
sort  of  haige  we  were  borne  down  the  npid  stroB, 
sleeping  at  night  under  the  starry  oanopy,  the  boat  (d^ 
ered  to  a  willow  en  the  banks;  and  when  we  eksge^ 
for  a  mere  commodious  barkj  hnw  rode  it  was,  aad  hw 
ill-oonduoted,  as  it  drifted,  frequently  tumiiig  nasi 
and  roundy  and  was  carried  down  by  the  sheer  force  d 
the  stream ;  and  what  uncouth  aniniala  were  with  a^ 
forming  a  ftaafol  contrast  between  their  drnakm  tea- 
talHies  and  the  aoene  of  ondMatmeat  aiouiiL  Tv* 
years  e^po  I  renewed  n^  ac^uaintanee  with  the  Mtae, 
and  emerging  on  it  from  the  Moselle,  it  g^ned  in  dig- 
nity by  contrast  with  the  banks  of  a  river  only  Ie»  fccui- 
tiful.  Then  the  diorama,  as  it  were,  of  lewe^crowKd 
crag  and  vine-clad  hills— of  ruined  castle^liUsaabhq; 
and  time-honoured  battlementi^  sufficed  to  eafihiin  tk 
attention  and  satirfy  the  imaginatiofi ;  and  now~ir»  I 
reaUy  bloMis^  and  did  my  faney  no  ienger  warm  u  1 
loekednDeondl  Mo  |  bail  wanted  more:  I  bad  ft«i 
eaoegh  of  the  Rhiney  as  a  pkfrt^  ail  ths^  the  fitean - 
voyager  sees :  I  desired  to  penetrate  the  >aTin«,  u 
seale  the  heights,  to  linger  among  the  ruinate  hear  »ttll 
more  of  its  legends,  and  visit  every  romantic  spot  ^ 
ehail  be  veey  glad,  seme  sunmer  of  my  future  iifejto 
Ihmiliariae  uyMlf  with  the  tieaaare  of  delight  easiiyiar 
thnrad  by  a  wanderer  on  these  baaka;  bat  as  it  isr-iM, 
on,  the  CoAtle  (tfStolienfels,  restored  by  the  present  Ku( 
of  Prussia  when  Crowft-Prinoe,  is  passed,— bat  I  ^ 
not  make  a  Usi  ef  names,  to  be  fouttd  in  a  gaide-fecw: 
on  vre  went  rn^dly,  now  eatehing  sight o^  fusu4,v^ 
losing  in  distance  the  <*  eaatled  crags,"--the  rosaaO« 
hills  ix£  the  gloriaas  Bkia»,  I  loeknd  with  pleaK») 
also,  on  the  lower  npUuads,  with  their  vineyards.  SbkI}) 
the  inhabitants  of  this  region  wonhip  the  sen.  On  oe 
side,  tiiat  of  shndsw,  foteat^reea  elothn  the  raviaefi, »' 
pine  woods  orewn  the  mMaktmm"^  heanti&l  botpov 
growth.  On  the  otlMr,  the  efw,  suft^visited  baaki  iff 
rich  in  vines,  whose  vintage  ie  almost  the  beet  in  tb» 
world.  What  a  store  of  meny  honrs  dasters  tngt^ 
vrith  the  grapes  on  those  old  sna&Le-like  rooU;  aai  b»« 
mndi  glittering  coin  ia  pressed  out  from  those  closto^ 
offniitintothapoeketse^UisirawnessI  Wobida^ 
eimen  <^  the  ihat  pa«t  ef  its  p^war ;  someyeasg  (^ 
mans  on  board  got  ^orinmdy  tipsy»aad  eaUad  fiarai- 
other,  and  yet  another  botHe— -beconifigy  with  evei; 
glass,  more  afibetionale  and  happy. 

The  travellers  visited  Heidelberg  and  Its  cM^k 
Badeu  Baden  and  its  gaming  tables^  and  aH  tlte 
usual  aighta  an  their  lonte.  Of  the  hotels  ia  ^ 
larger  towns  Mrs,  Sb^Ue^s  lapart  is  highly  At» 
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^ble.  One  ai  OoUenta  nay  be  sefocied  a»  an  ex* 
imple  of  arraiigements  whieh,  together  with  a  fixed 
arifF  of  charges^  adopted  in  some  of  the  Swifls 
lotels,  it  would  be  well  to  imitate  in  the  expensiye 
ind  uncertain  establishments  of  England. 

The  Gnrman  hotels  an  aU  oondaeted  with  great  order 
md  regolari^,  and  are  lerj  oleao,  quiet, and  good.  The 
lead  waiter  is  the  leepoosible  person ;  he  is  paid  for  all 
he  other  secants ;  and  the  osual  saip,  a  frano  a-day 
or  erery  master,  is  reasenaUe  enough^  as  It  inclodes 
irery  one ;  and  the  trayeller  is  not  laid  in  wait  for  hy 
ighing  ehambeniaid  or  imploriiig  boots.  The  enlj  fault 
9,  that  the  eating  ia  osnied  en  in  the  comaion  room, 
rhere  Gexmaitts  smoke,  and  eonsider  fresh  air  unhealthy. 
Che  Belietoo  is  one  of  thiee  flnt-rate  hotels  at  Co- 
rfentz.  The  Q^ant,  howwrer,  is  the  latgest,  and  etvioys 
fas  best  repntatien.  There  ia  a  good  one,  I  believe,  on 
he  other  side  of  the  rirer.        .... 

I  belieye  the  Hi6tel  des  Bergues,  at  Genera,  is  the 
QSdel,  aa  it  is  the  best  of  these  Swiss  hotels,  where 
•rery  thing  ie  aTnuiged  with  oleanlinese,  order,  and  oodl- 
-ort,  surpassing  most  English  inna  To  the  door  of  each 
oom  was  affixed  a  tariff  of  prises ;  moderate  lor  sueh 
;ood  hotel  aocommodatioui  though  not  cheap  as  lodgings 
or  any  length  of  time ;  but  the  certainty  of  the  prices, 
he  fixed  one  franc  a-day  per  head  for  attendance,  the 
jxtreme  cleanliness  and  order,  make  them  tery  agree- 
ible. 

The  travellers  settled  in  a  hotel,  the  Albergo 
jrrande,  at  Cadenabbia,  on  the  Lake  of  Como. 
it  this  village  there  are  silk  mills.  The  cohdition 
if  the  factory  ^pulatioti  ef  every  cotintry  Is  at 
)res€nt  a  question  of  such  vital  interest  in  England, 
hat  we  are  glad  to  gather  any  scattered  scrap  of 
nformatioA  upon  the  subject.  We  need  not  say 
hat  MiB.  SheHey  does  not  go  into  statistics ;  bat 
ler  descriptions  give  a  cheerful,  atid,  We  dare  say, 
i  faithful  picture  of  tte  mill  girls  of  Italy,  in  con- 
xast  with  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  class  in 
be  same  localities* 

The  country  people,  I  have  already  told  you,  hero- 
bouts  are  a  fine  handsome  race ;  maiiy  of  the  young 
romen  are  beautiful,  but  their  good  looks  soon  go  off. 
rhere  are  silk  mills  at  Gadenabbia  and  BoWedro,  which 
nxploy  a  great  many  girls,  who  laugh  and  sing  at  their 
^otk,  sknif  leaving  it  in  troiops  tX  the  Ave  Maria,  pass 
inder  our  window,  singing  in  chorus  with  loud,  well- 
uned  voiced.  Their  dress  is  picturesque ;  they  wear 
heir  hair  bound  up  at  the  back  of  the  head  in  knotted 
resses,  to  which  are  fixed  large^  silver  bodkins,  which 
tand  out  Yf ke  rays,  and  fonn  a  becoming  head-dress ; 
•ut,  unforf  nnately,  as  they  seldom  take  these  bodkins 
Qt,  and  even  sleep  in  them,  they  wear  away  the  hair. 
t^ou  may  guess,  from  this  fkct,  that  neatness  and  cleaur 
ness  are  not,  I  grieve  to  say,  among  their  good  quali- 
ief. 

It  is  strange  that,  though  the  men  and  women  here 
^re  mostly  handsome,  the  children  are  very  plain.  The 
ontrary  of  this  oeeun  !n  paxts  of  Switzerland.  Here, 
i  a  good  deal  arises  frokn  the  diet :  all  the  children  look 
tiseased — as  well  they  may  be,  considering  their  food 
-and  the  wonder  is,  so  many  arrive  at  maturity.  The 
Feaths,  however,  are  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than 
^ith  us.  T  hear  of  no  schools  in  this  part  of  the  conn- 
ry,  and  the  people  are  entirely  ignorant :  neither  are 
he  priests  held  in  esteem.  Thus  thoroughly  untaught, 
be  wonder  is  that  they  are  as  good  as  fliey  are.  The 
;burch  indeed  is  rospeeted,  thou^  its  ndnisters  are  not; 
^ut  the  enactments  of  the  church  are  most  rigorous  witii 
"egard  to  faMfngs  and  ritual  obserranees.  If  toU  be 
irtue,  however,  these  poor  people  deserve  its  praise. 
Hiey  work  hard,  and  draw  subsistence  wherever  it  can 
»e  by  any  toil  abstracted,  even  from  the  narrow  shelving 
f  the  mountains  on  which  rich  grass  grows.  The  young 
Mn'go  to  cut  it  each  year;  and  it  is  so  dangerous  a  task, 
kat  sack  /Mi  Hns  aie  Hel,  tteoni^the  foot  el  the 


labouer  aUpiung  on  the  short  grass,  and  his  falling  down 

the  precipice The  drunkenness  of  these 

men  is  not  stupifjring,  as  usuaUy  among  us,  but  fierce 
and  choleric.  Great  care  is  taken  by  government  to 
prevent  their  carrying  arms  of  any  kind,  even  knives. 
They  have,  however,  an  implement  called  a  fulcino,  in 
shape  like  a  small  sickle,  which  is  used  for  weeding, 
and  cutting  grass  on  the  mountains ;  this  they  are  apt 
to  employ  as  a  weapon  of  o^ence.  It  is,  consequently, 
forbidden  to  cany  it  polished  and  sharpened,  but  simply 
in  the  tarnished  worn  state  incident  to  its  proper  uses. 
This  enactment  is,  of  course,  constantly  evaded.  They 
are  drawn  in  every  brawl ;  and  the  wound  they  Inflict 
— a  long  ugly  gash — is  less  dangerous,  but  more  fright- 
ful than  a  stab.  One  evening,  there  was  great  excite- 
ment on  a  man  being  fuleinato  at  a  drinking  bout,  at  a 
neighbouring  inn.  One  of  my  companions  went  to  see 
hini,  and  came  back,  horror-struck ;  he  had  a  large,  deep 
gash  in  the  thigh,  and  was  nearly  dead  from  loss  of 
blood.  When  a  surgeon  came,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  wound  was  not  dangerous.  He  was  carried 
home  in  a  boat ;  but  it  was  two  or  three  weeks  before 
he  could  get  about  again.  When  these  outrages  occur, 
the  police  carry  the  aggressors  to  prison,  where  they  are 
kept,  we  are  told,  ill  off  enough,  till  they  consent  to  en- 
list The  life  of  a  soldier  in  the  Austrian  service  is  so 
hard,  ill-fed,  and  worse  paid,  that  these  poor  vrretches 
often  hold  out  long ;  but  they  are  forced  at  last  to  yield: 
nor  is  the  punishment  ill  imagined,  that  he  who  sheds 
blood  should  be  sent  to  deal  in  blood  in  the  legal  way. 

Mrs.  Shelley  does  not  conceal  that  love  of  £nesse, 
not  to  term  it  propensity  to  cheat,  which  sometimes 
distingm^es  her  admired  Italians.  Of  this  we 
find  an  amusing  illnstnition  which  occurred  intb« 
early  part  of  her  residence  here. 

My  companions  wanted  a  master  for  Italian.  I  asked 
Peppina  if  there  was  one  to  be  found  near.  She  recom- 
mended a  friend  of  her's  at  Menaggio :  he  was  not  ac- 
customed to  give  lessons,  but  would  for  her  sake.  This 
did  not  sound  hopeAih  I  tried  to  understand  his  charges; 
but,  though  I  put  the  question  fifty  times,  she,  with  true 
Italian  subtlety,  slid  out  of  the  embarrassment,  and  left 
me  uninformed ;  while  I,  for  the  hundredth  time,  did 
that  which  a  hundred  times  I  had  determined  not  to  do 
— engaged  a  person's  services  at  no  fixed  sum.  The 
whole  thing  turned  out  ill.  The  man  belonged  to  the 
dogana  at  Menaggio ;  his  Italian  was  no  better  than 
Peppina's  own — who  could  talk  it  very  tolerably  for  a 
short  time ;  but  in  longer  conversations  soon  slid  into 
Comasque,  or  something  like  it.  The  man  had  no  idea 
of  teaching ;  and  came  so  redolent  of  garlic,  that  the 
lessons  were  speedily  discontinued.  Of  course  his  charges 
were  double  those  of  a  regular  master. 

I  have  spoken  in  praise  of  the  Italians ;  but  you  must 
not  imagine  that  I  would  eicalt  them  to  an  unreal  height 
— that  were  to  show  that  misrule  and  a  misguiding  re- 
ligion were  no  evils.  It  is  when  I  see  what  these  peo- 
ple are ;  and  from  their  intelligence,  their  sensitive  or- 
ganization and  native  grace,  I  gather  what  they  might 
be — that  I  mourn  over  man's  lost  state  in  this  country. 

But  small  faults  cannot  eradicate  Mrs.  Shelley's 
loi^  of  the  Italians.  In  one  of  many  places  she 
speaks  thus  fervently  of  their  natural  characterise 
tics  and  future  destinies: — 

I  love  the  Italiana  It  is  impossible  to  live  among 
them  and  not  love  them.  Their  fiiults  are  many— the 
fsults  of  the  oppressed — love  of  pleasure,  disregard  of 
truth,  indolence,  and  riolence  of  temper.  But  their 
fiklsehood  is  on  the  surface — it  is  not  deceit.  Under  free 
institutions,  and  where  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  is 
not  as  now  a  mark  inriting  oppression  and  wrong,  ttieir 
love  of  pleasure  were  readily  ennobled  into  intellectual 
activity.  They  are  affectionate,  simple,  and  earnestly 
desirous  to  please.  There  is  life,  energy,  and  talent  in 
every  look  and  word ;  grace  and  refinement  in  every  act 
and  gestare.  They  are  a  noble  race  of  men — a  beaatl«> 
All  race  of  women  >  the  time  mast  eome  when  agsin  th^ 
will  take  a  high  place  amoBg  aatktas.    Their  habitt| 
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fostered  by  tb^ir  |EOTenunents»  tlone  »ro  df^pnuled  wad 
degrading ;  alter  these,  aud  tbe  oouniry  oS  PiAto  Md 
MQchael  Aiigelo  and  Haphael  atlU  exists. 

Mrs.  Shelley  made  frequent  excuraioDfi  on  the 
lake,  and  greatly  eigoyed  het  viaitB  to  the  bea«ti* 
fnl  villas  in  her  neighbourhood.  Her  allusion  to 
Madame  Pasta  has,  however,  more  mterest  to 
those  who  remember  that  divine  ab^ri  whom  to 
have  listened  to  tmt  onoe^  ioirHisaneza  in  Otte'slife 
never  to  be  effaced. 

We  hear  from  the  boatmen  on  the  lake  snatehes  of 
the''I<aeia''~**the  BAP  Aluna  innmnorata,  especfolly. 
The  OperaJioiiBe  at  Come  is  open  ;  and,  now  and  then, 
to  vary  their  day,  my  eompanions  hare  visited  it^  going 
by  the  steamer  at  fcfir  in  the  aftemooii,  and  returning 
the  next  momiag.  I  have  been  tempted  thither  once* 
The  steamer,  the  Lario,  (a  better  ia  promiBad  lor  nexi 
year,)  is  a  very  primitive  and  slow  boat.  I  now  made 
a  voyage  I  had  made  years  before,  when  putting  off  from 
Como  is  a  sldff  we  bad  fisHed  Treraezzo.  How  vhridly 
I  remembered  and  reoegoised  eaefa  spot.  1  longed  in* 
expressibly  to  land  at  the  Pliniaaat  w^ch  remained  in 
my  recollection  as  a  place  adorned  by  magical  beauty. 
The  abmpt  precipices,  the  gay-looking  villas,  the  richly- 
wooded  banks,  the  spire^like  cypresses — a  thonsand 
times  searoely  lets  vividly  had  they  reeorred  to  my  me- 
mory, than  now  they  appeared  again  belbre  my  eyes. 
Sometimes  these  thosghts  and  these  revisitrngs  were  full 
of  inexpressible  sadness — a  yearning  after  the  past— a 
contempt  for  all  that  has  occurred  since,  that  throws 
dark  and  thilling  shadows  over  the  son!.  Just  now  my 
mtad^was  dHfenmtly  attuiited ;  the  young  and  gay  were 
' ;  and  in  them  I  lived  and  enjoyed. 

e  Pasta  has  a  viDa  on  the  lake,  some  miles  dls- 
Como.  Sb»  has  an  excessive  fear  of  the  water, 
aad  never  goes  to  Como  by  the  -steamer.  Unluckily , 
there  is  no  road  on  her  side  of  the  lake ;  and  she  has  a 
honse  eu  the  opposite  shore,  in  which  to  remain,  if  the' 
weather  is  slonny,  to  wait  fbr  the  smoothing  of  the 
waters.  Methinks  the  elements  are  rude  indeed  not  to 
obey  her  voioe — never  did  any  so  move,  so  penetrate  the 
hnman  heart.  In  **  €HuUetta,'*  in  "  Medea,^  and,  above 
all,  in  the  melting  and  pathetic  tenderness  of  the  open- 
ing anr  of  the  ^  Nina  Pazsaper  Amore*^  of  the  divine  Pae- 
sinllo,  she  has  in  truth  taken  from  the  heart  its  last 
touch  of  hardness,  and  melted  it  Into  sweetest  tears. 
Pasta  and  Paganin!  alone  have  had  this  power  over  me, 
but  yot  diffbrent  hi  its  kind.  By  Pasta,  the  tenderest 
sympathy  was  awakened,  joined  to  that  soft  return  to 
one's  owa  past  afflictions,  which  subdued  the  soul  and 
opened  the  fonntam  of  tears.  Paganini  excited  and  agi- 
tated violent!}^— it  was  rather  nervous  hysterics  tlun 
gentle  soitewing — it  was  hrresistibts — as  a^fHend  said, 
it  realized  the  fhbles  of  Orpheus— ft  had  the  power  of 
an  enchantment.  We  heard  him  fn  a  garish  theatre, 
seeing  him  on  a  stage,  playing  simply  to  attract  admira- 
tieu  aud  gain  money.  The  violent  emotions  he  excited, 
rose  and  faded  iu  the  bosom  without  any  visible  sign. 
But  conld  we  have  listened  !u  the  wooded  solitudes  of 
Greece  or  Italy,  and  known  that  he  himself  was  ani- 
mated by  some  noble  purpose,  surely  he  might  have  in- 
spired passion,  animated  to  glorious  action,  and  caused 
obstacles  seemingly  irresistible  to  give  way — no  fabled 
power  of  music  ever  transcended  his. 

The  fbUowing  fine  passages  may  serve  to  Ulua- 
trate  our  author's  mental  idiosyncrasies  c*^ 

This  evening  my  Drieods  are  go»e  to  C^me^  audi  sat 
long  on  my  favourite  seat,  liateiung  to  the  sipplet'of  the 
calm  lake  splashing  at  mv  feet— to  the  murmur  o|  miuiittg 
streams,  and  to  the  hollow  loar  of  the  mysterious  tor* 
rent-^the  Fhtme  Latfe — which  is  borne,  softened  by  dls- 
taaoe,  ttom  the  opposite  sltore  ;  viewing  the  magnifioent 
moootaia  scene,  varied  by  the  lights  aud  shadows  cansed 
by  the  seitiag  sun.  My  h«art  was  devated,  poTiied, 
subdued.  I  prayed  for  peace  to  all ;  and  stUl  the  su- 
preme Beauty  brooded  over  me,  and  promised  peace ;  at 
least  there  where  change  is  not,  and  love  and  enjoy^ 
ment  unite  and  are  one.    From  ^eh  riit^t  moods  th 


sool  Tfltams  to  eaitb»  ht»nag^ihHMffain^  Pm- 

dise»    .    .  •;  r    Xt  bsaseeiasd  to  iBS-<i]idtt 

such  an  evening,  X  felt  it— that  this  world,  endowed  a§ 
it  is  outwardly  with  endless  shapes  and  hilluttic4?s  of 
beaniy  and  enjoyment,  fs  ^peopled  also  to  its  spihtdsl 
life  by  mynadslof  loving  lipirits ;  ttim  wtmrn,  nuwsRs 
wo  catch  imp|im«B%  whs^h  mould  -our  tkfciQgbts  t« 
good;  and  thus  thiur  guide  beuefidally  the  oovse  of 
events,  and  minister  to  the  destiny  of  man.  Whether 
the  beloved  dead  make  a  portion  of  this  hoW  comjiuy, 
I  dare  not  gness ;  hot  that  sndi  exists,  I  Ibel.  Thrj 
keep  Ur  off  while  we  are  worldly,  evil,  selfish ;  hot  dnv 
near,  impatilng  the  wmM  of  heaven-bom  jov,  when  v; 
ase  aafieMted  by  noUe  thonghts,  and  capable  of  dns- 
tevested  actions.  Surely  such  gather  romid  se  tSih 
night,  and  make  a  part  of  that  atmosphere  of  peace  astl 
le?e  whioh  it  is  paradise  to  breathe. 

■  I  had  thought  snefa  ecstasy  as  thai  in  which  1  nov 
was  lapped  dead  to  me  fbr  ever;  but  fte  svn  of  Itilj 
has  thawed  the  frozen  stream — the  eizpof  life  sga'm 
sparkles  to  the  brim.  Will  it  be  removed  as  1  tun 
northward!  Ifeuritwill.  I  grieve  to  tinnk fhit ve 
shall  very  soon  leave  Cadei^bbia— the  first  sad  step  tv> 
wards  qtittSog  Italy. 

On  her  return  home,  owhig  to  an  untoward  ac- 
cident, Mrs.  Shelley  wajs  left  to  travel  alone  frum 
Milan  to  Geneva.  We  mention  the.  ciioumEtMis 
tointrodttoe.tiM  tvavelliqg  oompanknie  whom  she 
obtained,  as  wteimaghEW  the  trait  ia  peculiar  to  the 
iiidependent  spinsters  of  our  own  country  and  those 
of  the  United  States  of  Ameddca. 

I  have  made  a  compact  with  a  fdmruifi,  to  take  m 
and  my  maid  to  Geneva  for  ten  Napolooas»iA  sax  4ij^ 
He  is  to  provide  us  with  gieepiag'r<MMa%  a  dimi«r*  sad 
coffee  iu  the  morning.  This  is  very  reasoaable ;  iwc  we 
ar^  not  to  have  the  ofrriage  toomWlvoe^  lia.isa]]««^ 
eagaged  to  take  three  £MgI^  ladies*,  a^i  I  am  Is  >is 
the  party.  I  sent  ^^^-^  t<^  their  hotel  to  ieeksA  sw 
companions ;  she  brings  bads  word  that  they  am  eer- 
tainly  ladies — three  sisters  they  are;  hat,  ftom  their 
accent,  she  thinks  them  Irish.  Shreei  Ifilfk  ladw  mi 
on  their  travels  withbnt  a#y<atteiid|Miti  eaiipao4d{  bst 
I  trust  to  my  maid>  tact  ae  to  jtbiaii  Mug;  ss  sbe 
phrased  it,  really  ladief.  the  whole  day  has. been  •(^ 
cupied  in  getting  a  passport.  P^— ^  had -takes  mine; 
and  U^ere  i^  always  ag|ood  4eal  ef  trouhle  «i0ttuaga 
fresh  one  vi9e  in  Austrian  Italy.       .        . ,      .      . 

X  quitted  Milan  at  fiv^  .iii^i  tl^  momsagi  The  ladies 
I  was  to  accompany  had  d^ired  to  sfieiid  *  day  at  Ctv*: 
they  had  gone .  the  day  hefoDe,  and  we  mete  .le  join  a; 
Sesto  CaOende,  at  the  i^uthem.  extremis  ief .  the  Ligt 
Maggiore.  .The  drive  thither  had  npthiag  gnaitly  to  re- 
commend it;  ^ut  Sesj^  itself  m agreeahly  mtaatedoa tfas 
borders  of  the  Ticino^  iu^t  as  it  leavee  the  hike»  wiU^  ts 
the  n^rth,  the  amphitheatre  of  the.  Alps  we  Wtte  ahsst 
to'  cross.  Here  I  met  the  i^mpansone.  eC:  wf  jMnegF' 
The  first  word  th^y  /ipoke  disc<rfei>e^  .their  eeaatiy: 
they  are  Scotch,  witk  as  rich  a  J>ofic  aoeenft  sa  tbs 
Lowlands  can  produce-  I  cannot  weU  ea^MU  the  leir 
son,  hut  the  enigma  vanishes  en  the  dieeetery  of  their 
native  land;  for  there  is  sometlpmg  iu  SfMtebraeea 
more  independent  than  in  jEqgiisKaad  Ineh-;.  abeve  aH. 
one  expects  a  better  style  of  penon  on  eaiaUoreatiMfd 
means.  They  are  three  sisters,  who  have  been  ttmai 
sights  all  over  Italy,  and  are  now  jetuiahig  heme*  He 
elder  one  lias  jingled  something  with  the  wedd ;  suit 
besides  being  acquainted  with  good.  Ediuboii^.sociel?, 
she  has  visited  our  jM>ets  of.  the  Labos,,  3ha.  is  well  in* 
formed,  and  with  a.  fall,  unebbjmg  flew  f»C  oeavenstiM, 
which,  thouah  mnoh,  is  always  yvens&leasd  aaeedtttf; 
and,  when  X  am  not  oyoiiired,  I  find  it  agittBiUa  1 
Jiave  no  wish  to  de^ibe  o^.d^igaate  tether  ladisa 
who,  though  chance  oompan|ona»  have  a  riil«t  teenioT 
the  shelter  of  privacy,  nndra^^  ioto.f  ahUe  byiene  vke 
has  only  to  congrati^ate  heceelf  that^^he  i%  ft>r  afi^ 
dajSj^  thrown  in  their  w^y, .    . , 

Mrs.  Shelley  gives  a  ^ly  ideii9ii;^ao90BBtof  b«r 
l>a88age  of  the  Sim^doq,  ^*lucH  we.would  have  Ukfd 
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■othjianioBte,  tAakfiigp  &  dctotrr  by  V^iray.  In  her  first 
ourney  through  France  she  remarked  tUatcliange 
or  the  wor^9,io  itlMmamiefa  ui  tbe  people^  to 
vhich  we. iiEBim .Steady miladed*  -In  ike  second 
oumey  tii tough  FMinte'  ^^  %hm  eircuttistaTitiany 
lescribcs  A  change  A^iich  ev^ry  one  rnust  de- 
)lore  : —  "     .    ' 

By  thii)  ^me  I  bQeame  aware  of  a  truth  whioh  had 
lawjaed.Qii  jue  l^fvKfi,  that  the  ?ren«h  oomiviOD  pe^^pie 
lave  lost;  luuch  of  that  0^<H)  pf  nMMiner  whieh  onee  ^ia- 
iDjSuished  them  aboTs  ail  other  peqple*  More  oonrteoiw 
boo  the  Italians  they  could  not.  he ;  but,  whil0  their 
aamiersf  wejre  4U0i:a  ^rtificiii^  .they  were  QU»rB  playful 
mil  winning.  All  this  haa  ^hauged.  •  X:  did  not  remaiHIc 
be  aliemtion  69  much  with  regard  to  myself,  as  ib  their 
uoJei  of  speakiD^  ^  one  ;^aother.  T'he  ^^  Madame"  and 
'  2IomUur,"  wath  which.  »itahle-hoy8  and  old  beggar^ 
vomen  used  to  addrea9:  each  ojUier,  with  the  deferemoe 
•f  courtoer^^  yauished. .  No  tsaee  is  to  be  found  of  it 
II  France,  A  shadow  fai^t,^.  exists  tmong  Parisian 
hopkeepers,  when  speaking  to  their  cuetOBiere;  hut 
•uly  there  ia  jjje  tracliiioi^al  phn^qlogy  &tIU  used  ;  the 
ourteous  accent,  the  soft  nvanner,  erst  so  charsHng,  ez- 
st  no  longer.  I  speak  of  :i  thin^  iinown  and  ackiiow* 
edged  by  the  Frebeh  thetofeelve^.  They  want  to  be 
>owerfDl  ^  i^ey  beliflvse  money  most  ohtaa  power  v  they 
vi;^h  to  imitate  .tfie.Eiy^Uihj  whose  infloaoee'they  attrn 
)ute  V)  their  moU9;f-,maki^prepwsUie4 ;  but  ilow  and 
hen  they  go  a  step  oeyona^  and  remLnd.oue  of  Mrs^ 
rrollope's  description  of  t5ie'  Americans.  Their  phrase- 
)logT,<oii'4e>^odeIieately^  and'ereik  to  us  more  strai^ht- 
orward^oy4e^ '^miislfk^y  deferential,  (not  to  sttpenord 
toly,  btt  toward  dtoe  aaOther,)  is  become  blunt,,  and  al- 
oost 'Ytide.  The  French  allege  several  cause?  fbr  this 
hange^  wMoh'  they  dale  fhom  the  Ectolutjon  of  IB30. 
Jome  aJ^  It  kfi&tfA  from  every  eitiren  turning  out  as  one  of 
heNalloik)>G(iar<i'in  his  thni,  so  that  they  dll  get  a  ton 
^e  ffornimt^j  othere  abribute  U  to  their  imitation  of  the 
tlRgillhi>'  Of 'tottrae,  ih  th^  times  of  the  unclen  rejkne, 
hi  eoioily^to^  fhund  "an  eeho  and  refleetiou,  fh)m  the 
•oyal  aiitevj(clMijnbei^'di9Wri  to  tfce  ietf  ends  of  the  king- 
Ion.  ThiiHaid  H4^  hf  degrees,  till  the  RevoTution  of 
3»  gave  it' %^e^ ^p^e-rfHiiit!,  I  grieved  very  much. 
i^eihajw  BM^e  that!  any  people^  as  T  see  them  now,  the 
<'i»Qeh '  reqafre  ^  reitraiflt  Of  good  manners.  They 
ire  desirous  of  pleasing,  it'  W  iiie ;  but  their  amour 
>npn  i*-80  8en«««ivfe,'an^'lhiiir  tempers  so  qufck,  that 
hey  iure>  easily  beitrayied  i^to  anfi;er  tind  rehemcnce.  T 
rtf  more  eorry  en  another  ulcere.  The  blessing  which 
hesfoWd  ti&w  nee^tf  %  the  steady  progress  of  cMlisa- 
ioat  frfseUoot,  by  degrees,  it  wlVhave,  I  bclicTe. 
4euiwhil#;a«  the  ftufta  of  RBerty,  we  wish  to  perceive 
he  tendency  trf  tlie  low  to'iise  to  the  Terel  of  the  high 
-aot  the^high  to  be'drag^d  down  to  ijhe  low.  This, 
ve  aw'tK^  by  ttany,  (ethe  ineijtable  iehdency  of  equa- 
ity  of  nettns  wkI  ptirilege^.  1  will  hope  not;  for  on 
hat  hope  Is'hiillt  eter^  endeaVqttr  to  banish  ignorance, 
Qd  hard,  labodf  a«id  ptfnnrjr,  fifota  political  society.    . 

-  .'  .  4  Iwaebwdnd'for  l^dHs;  and  proceeded  by 
he  steaueryUir  the  S<$(^,td  Chalons.  On  bo&rd  these 
0Qg,naTww,  i^teri  8te*niers  I  tonjid  the  same  defects— 
ha  air^  most  ogmeable  to  a»  trattdler,  of  neatness  and 
ivility,  wae  absent.  There  is,  however,  no  real  fault  to 
>e  found,  fltittf  I  shomld  net  mehtibn  this,  were  it  not  a 
hauffe  V  atRl  i  gincertfly  trt*h"  the'  l-Vcnch  would  return 
0  what  thcyt  oboe  Wre;  and'^ve  us  afl  lesions  of 
•leasiag  mannettf.  instead-of  imitating  and  e:xaggcrating 
>ur  ftuilta^aivA  adding -to  tlre#  an  impress  an  their  own 

-a  «ort  of  iiei«en€fsti  when. dii^letesed,  which  is  more 
tanling  than  wir  edltehnese.  Ae  I  feaid;  this  has  no  re- 
ermoe  to  attjTMt  tchWLtds  khy^elf ;  bat  Vhe  winning  tone 
md  iQ9iiiMr%h«t  kad 'phased  ^e  of  old,  no  longer  ap- 
»ea»d,  aoid  it  waitfin  Ihe  -plMfieology  n^ed  among  each 
)tlw  that  ttie  chabgd'was  ttiOBt'reniaritab^?. 

Mrs.  Shelley  makes  the  foltowing  remarks  ou 
he  edueaVi^al  dlgcipHtie  ^fFi'ance,  which  are  ap- 

>Ucabk  to  eVety  part  of  the  Iclngdom  :— 


'  The  wo¥st'blt'  of  the  Jonmey  Is  firom  Chalonb  to  Paris* 
me  road  h  mneh  fVe(]iuented.  I  was  obliged  to  wait  a 
day  for  places  in  the  dilv^encef  and  then  could  only  get 
bad  ones,  in  KtfiiUmmr,  witSi  three  little  boys  going  to 
9/f^mi  In  Fao6  from  Maf»eiU0i>  and  a  lort  of  tutor  eon* 
yeying  thein  ^  t^  boyp  9x0  nevisr  tmated,  at  with  us^  t6 
go  about  alone :  such  a  proceeding  would  be  looked  upM 
as  flagrantly  improper.  Nothing  can  equal  the  care 
with  whi(^  French  yoath  are  guarded  fVom  contact  with 
tbtiwoiAd :  giria  ia  omv  hoarding-echools  are  less  shut 
up.  They  rise  early,  work  hard,-^a  boy  oaoe  said  to 
iiie, ''  We  are  always  at  work ;  hiit  we  do  it  very  alow/') 
—little  or  no  exerciM,  and  poor  faie.  Saeh  is  the  fate 
of  the  noblest  French  yoiiih%  aa  well  as  those  of  an  in- 
ferior class,  at  the  highest  puhUo  sohoois. 

Ja  1842»  Mi8«  Shelley  and  some  friends  returned 
to  Italy.  She  again  proceeded  throngh  Germany^ 
aVid  stropped  for  some  time  at  the  hatha  of  Kissingeu, 
before  pursuing  her  route  through  part  of  Bobeiaia 
aud  the  Tyrol.  On  thia  oeoasiaa  she  saw  more  of 
the  aaaiKDeCB  of  the  Gennan  pec^le, — at  least  as  they 
are  to  be  seen  among  steam-boat  conductors  and 
lodging-house  keepers,  from  whom  it  is  scarcely 
fair  to  judge  of  any  other  part  of  the  popuktion. 
The  rogue  shown  up  in  the  following  passage 
is  diTerting  from  his  sheer  impudence.  The  burst 
of  ftentiment  at  the  close  gives  the  finishing  touch 
to  the  fllcture. 

During  my  last  journey,  I  had  not  seen  the  portion  of 
the  Hhine  between  Cologne  and  Coblento,  sad  one  of  aiy 
companions  had  never  visited  these  scenes.  We  gaaed, 
therefore,  with  eager  curiosity,  as  at  each  saeoeedfag 
mile  the  river  became  more  majestic,  its  eherai  siore 
picturesque ;  and  every  hour  of  the  day  brought  its  store 
of  delight  to  the  eye*  One  or  two  ohance  aoquaiutanoa 
on  board  the  steamer  were  agreeable ;  and  a  few  inoi* 
dents  of  travel,  such  as  are  ^miliar  to  wanderers^  and 
form  the  history  of  their  days,  amueed  us.  The  laan 
who  acted  as  steward  on  the  steamer,  a  thin,  pale,  short, 
insignificant-looking  fellow,  had  taken  his  bill  to  him  of 
our  party  whom,  I  suppose,  long  experience  in  euoh  mat- 
ters had  led  him.  to  divine  was  the  most  imt^mmanL 
The  bill  was  paid  without  a  remark,  and  then  brought 
to  me.  I  was  startled  at  its  amount,  and  examined  it. 
First  t  cast  it  up,  and  found  an  overcharge  in  the  addi> 
tion.  This  was  pointed  out  to  the  man.  He  acknow- 
ledged it  very  dthonairet}^^  ^^  Ah^  oui,je  U  foit,  e'eit 
juite ;  *'  and  he  refunded.  Still  the  bill  was  large ;  and 
I  showed  it  to  a  lady  on  board,  who  had  paid  hers,  and 
had  mentioned  the  moderation  of  the  charges,  I  fonnd 
that  the  man  had  charged  us  each  half  a  florin  too  muoh 
for  dinner.  Again  the  bill  was  taken  to  him.  This 
time  he  ^ras  longer  in  being  convinoed  ;  hut  when  our 
authority  was  mentioned^  with  a  look  of  sudden  enlj^t- 
enment,  he  exclaimed — "  Madame,  wu$  ar€B  parfitiu- 
tjunt  raisou/*  and  refunded.  But  this  was  not  all :  my 
maid  came  to  me,  to  say  she  hoped  I  had  not  paid  for 
her,  as  she  had  paid  for  herself.  True  enough,  she  was 
charged  for  in  our  bill.  We  were  almost  ashamed  to 
apply  again  ;  but  a  sense  of  public  Justice  prevailed,  and 
again  we  asked  for  our  money  back.  In  this  inetanoe, 
the  man  yielded  at  once.  Clasping  his  forehead,  he  ex* 
claimed — **  Man  JOieu  !  queje  auu  bite  /"  and  repaid  us. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day,  as  K was  gazing  on  the 

splendour  of  the  setting  cun,  the  Ihlse  steward  stood  be- 
side hhn,  sharing  the  rapture,  and  exclaimed—^  ^\st 
c4  jMU/ J/oniiMr,  qvs  tf'^  mapttr/fque  f" 

TluMigh  Mrs.  Shelley  does  not  seem  to  like  tlie 
Germans  as  individuals,  sho  reverences  the  aggif* 
gate  people,  as  the  descendants  of  the  Germans  of 
Tacitus  and  Lather,  and  aa  the  oreators  of  modern 
civilisation.  She  thus  eloquently  apostrophizes  the 
land  she  was  about  to  traverse,  and  which,  from 
her  ignorance  of  the  language,  was  unfortunately 
to  her  in  many  respects  a  sealed  hook. 

A  name  is  drawing  me  on — Germany— vast,  unseen 
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Germiuiy !  whenee  has  poured  forth  nearly  the  whde 
population  of  the  present  ciTiliaed  world, — a  world  not 
gifted,  like  the  anoient,  with  a  enbtle  organisation  whieh 
enabled  them  to  create  the  beauty  which  we  do  little 
more  than  admire — ^nor  endowed  with  that  instinetife 
graee  that  moulded  eren  eyery  Btono  which  the  Greekfl 
touched  into  imperishable  typee  of  loteliness — nor  with 
that  yiracious  imagination  t^t  peopled  the  unseen  uni* 
Terse  with  an  endless  Tarietjr  ot  beantifhl  ereaitlone,--- 
but  the  parent  of  a  race  in  which  women  are  respected 
—a  race  that  lores  justice  and  truth — ^whoee  powers  of 
thought  are,  if  slow,  yet  profound,  and.  In  their  way, 
oreatiTe.  Taeitus's  Germany — a  land  of  forests  and  he- 
roes. Luther's  Germany,  in  which  sprang  op  the  Ho^ 
fbrmation,  giving  freedom  to  the  souls  of  men.  lliO 
land  of  Schiller  and  Goeihe.  Do  you  remember  La 
Motto  Fouque's  Magic  Ring— and  the  old  Baron,  sitting 
in  his  ancestral  hall,  where  banners  waved  and  armour 
clashed,  and  the  wild  winds  whispered  prophecies,  and 
Power  brooded  ready  to  fly  abroad  and  possess  the 
world  I  Such  a  mysterious  riiape  ia  Germany  to  me^ 
And  this,  too,  is  the  stage  on  whieh  Napoleon's  imperial 
drama  drew  to  a  close.  What  oceans  of  human  blood 
hare  drenched  the  soil  of  Germany  even  since  my  birth  ! 
Since  I  lore  the  myaterious,  the  unknown,  the  wild,  the 
renowned,  you  wHl  not  wonder  that  I  feel  drawn  on  step 
^y  step  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  It  will  doubtless 
continue  a  mysterious  and  unknown  region,  since  we 
cannot  speak  its  language ;  but  its  cities  and  its  villages 
will  no  longer  be  dim  shadows  merely ;  substance  and 
reality  will  replaoe  misty  imaginings. 

As  one  of  the  best  illnstrations  of  German  man- 
ners and  habits  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  volum^e^ 
w«  extract  the  initiatian  of  the  party  into  their 
Kissingen  residenoew 

There  is  a  Coiimni$8air€  des  Voya^n  appointed  by 
government,  to  whom  strangers  can  apply,  who  keeps 
lists  of  lodgings,  and  mediates  with  reg8;rd  to  the  prioe. 
He  pretended  to  speak  French  and  English;  but,  as 
Dangle  says  m  The  CtUic,  "Egadl  I  think  the  inter- 
preter is  the  hardest  to  be  understood  of  the  two."  He 
said  he  diould  spend  the  winter  in  England,  and  really 
learn  English  for  the  next  season.  He  seemed  straight- 
forward in  his  dealings,  and  went  with  my  friends  to 
▼arions  houses.  They  selected  one  across  the  bridge, 
out  of  the  town.  I  went  to  look  at  it.  The  terms  were 
tolerably  moderate.  The  rooms  had  a  southern  aspect : 
they  were  large ;  and  the  floors,  of  white  new  deal,  only 
wanted  a  little  scouring :  in  diort,  though,  of  course, 
somewhat  bare  of  furniture,  the  lodging,  in  this  summer 
season,  looked  cheerflil,  and  even  pleasant.  We  agreed 
ibr  it,  and  instantly  took  possession. 

I  despair  of  describing  the  scene  of  our  entrance. 
Madame  Fries,  the  landlady,  was  an  invalid,  and  did  not 
i^pear.  Herr  Fries,  a  tall,  fair  German,  is  an  emphye 
in  the  police,  and  was  absent.  No  one  spoke  a  word  of 
any  thkig  but  German  in  the  house.  We  were  at  our 
wit's  end.  Dictionary  in  hand,  we  tried  to  impart  our 
wants :  there  was  an  ugly,  good-humoured  looking  maid, 
and  a  rather  pretty  girl  to  wait  on  us,  in  addition  to  an 
uncouth  sort  of  lad.  These  people  gathered  round  us 
very  earnest  to  please ;  but  how  were  we  ta  be  pleased  1 
We  wanted  the  floors  washed,  for  they  looked  unhealthy. 
We  wanted  our  beds  arranged  in  our  own  way,  (Gremum 
beds  aie  so  strangely  uncomfortable,  from  the  queer  odds 
and  ends  of  mattresses  with  which  they  are  gamiahed) ; 
and  above  all,  we  wanted  something  besides  a  pie-dish 
and  water-bottle  for  our  washing  apparatus.  The  way 
to  secure  this,  yras  to  insist  on  a  fnohbad  in  each  room ; 
so  small  tubs  were  at  last  provided.  Then  we  wished 
fiir  te» :  by  dint  of  gesture  and  dictionary  we  tried  to 
make  ouselves  understood.  The  women  stood  by  laugh- 
iag;  the  lad  looked  ail  eagemsss  to  catch  our  meaning. 
At  length  he  gave  an  exulting  hop,8napt  his  fingers  and 
rushed  out,  and  brought  back  a  tea-pot.  Happy  appa- 
rition 1  but  it  was  more  difficult  to  procure  boiling  water. 

After  about  two  hours  order  was  established,  and 
hopes  of  cleanliness  for  the  moirowbiightaned  round  u& 
We  sat  dow»  to  te%  when  lo  I  Henr  ^s  eolsied  with 


another  German,  whom  he  introdueed  as  i  Getmin  Mis- 
ter. We  did  not  like  his  appearanoe,  and  his  attempts 
at  English  less,  so  we  declined  engaging  him.  liis, 
however,  was  not  the  real  object  of  Herr  Fries^i  riait 
It  was  to  infbrm  us,  by  means  of  his  intetpreter,>-fflT  be 
himself  spoke  German  only,— that  w»  had  taken  Idi 
rooms  for  fear  noarths.  This  staortied  ns ;  as  cnr  btrgsm 
was  really  for  four  weeks.  Our  compact,  howeveryfaiid 
been  made  by  the  Commissaire,  and  we  referred  to  bin. 
Reluctantly,  and  still  arguing  the  point,  Herr  Fiiesit 
last  withdrew. 

We  have  tried  to  get  a  German  master.  Our  ficst  at- 
tempt was  nnfeUcitous,  being  an  "  unwashed  "  metapsy- 
sician,  tHiO  fairly  beat  our  fkculties  of  enduring  disagrrt- 
able  odours.  We  have  now  another,  who  assures  us  did 
he  is  first-rats  ;  and  that  it  is  much  better  to  lean  €«niu 
of  the  rough  Bceotian  (Bavarian)  sort,  than  the  effou- 
nate  softness  of  Saxony  and  Hanover.  I  am  afraid  1 
shall  not  make  much  progress.  We  nuilada  are  for- 
bidden to  exert  our  intellects  ;  and,  to  make  thb  probi- 
bition  more  stringent,  the  gas  one  imbibes  witt  the  watpf 
produces  a  weakness  in  the  eyes,  wliioh  has  xeadered 
this  letter  the  work  of  many  days. 

The  progress  of  the  cicr,  or  treatment,  indeed,  is  sit 
pleasant ;  1  And  the  v^aters  hsrve  a  Tsry  agitatiDg  elNl 
on  the  nerves.  1  drink  the  Bagozzi,  which  eontaiBB  nere 
iron  than  the  Pandor.  It  is  not  disagreeable;  tint  is, 
the  first  glass  seemed  so ;  but  sAer  thnt,  one  forget  dot 
it  had  any  taste,  and  the  effnrvescsttce  of  the  ga>  mks 
it  rather  agreeable.  Tboite  to  whom  inm  is  faortfet  ^ 
the  glass  in  warm  water,  when  the  gas  quickly  flies  off. 
We  bathe  isL  the  water  of  fte  Pamdur,  brong^  bsihBf, 
in  casks  to  the  house.  The  baths  are  mere  woodn  cof- 
fins, and  on  fixst  entering  them,  their  ^npe  rather  eboda 
the  feelings.  The  water,  made  hoi,  has  the  cofenr  rf 
iron  rust,  and  is  opaque.  The  bathing-rooms  in  oar 
house  are  badly  managed,  and  very  dirty ;  but  it  is 
soothing  to  sit  for  an  hour  in  hot  wat»,  whirii  does  ns, 
like  a  comnion  warm  both,  weaken  afterwards. 

I  trust  to  rece&te  benefit  in  the  end ;  but  it  is  rstba 
an  infljotion  upon  my  oompamotas  to  be  dieted  br  ike 
King  of  Bavarifty  aad  to  lire,  aa  tfiey  say,  ssirovaded  br 
Igptrn, 

We  do  not  renfember  to  have  seen  aoij  poitrak 
of  the  King  of  Bavaria  so  fireely  hsndlcd  as  thit 
given  by  Mrs.  Sh«Uey  ;  and  yet,  Tfe  piesume,  few 
will  dilute  either  the  fidelity  or  spirit  of  tif 
likeness. 

The  King  of  Bavarift  caite  over  iMs  raoming.  Hf  ^ 
popular  as  a  good  king  and  a  clever  man,  fond  of  tht 
arts ;  but  is  esteemed  to  have  "  a  bee  In  his  bonnet,' 
which  ^  bee"  appears  to  have  df^enetated  iato  a  wscp 
with  his  son  Otho.  The  Crown-Prince  of  Banna  i» 
muoh  respected,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  |iit^ 
With  his  father's  talents,  witii  judg;mciit  seperaiM. 
The  appearanoe  of  the  "Eing  is  droU  enong|i ;  taIl,siA 
long  legs  and  arms ;  he  walks  fririOQSly  &st,  talks  ear- 
nestly and  loudy  and  gesticulates  violently ;  he  dre^aei 
shabbily,  and  his  thin,  adnst  &0e  is  iseoneelTiblf 
wrinkled. 

The  baths  whioh  he  pasticularly  patroiuaea  are  ihm 
of  Brukenau,  about  twenty  nules  <fotant»  where  be  btf 
a  palace :  these  are  steel-vTatersy  and  BK>st  pecfle  ft  • 
strengthen  themeelves  therjs  after  being  dilated  by  tbe 
Kissingen  springs.  The  King  has  perceived  the  flow  ef 
money  brought  into  other  states  by  the  assort  of  ^titi- 
gers  to  the  baths,  and  is  very  anjdous  that  his  shosM  br 
celebrated.  For  this  reaaoa>he  deeorated  Dr.  GraaviBtj 
button*hole  with  a  bit  of  ribbon,  sutcib  to  the  dsv>^  «> 
the  native  phyakians,  who  are  provoked  to  i«nsn< 
**  Our  King  is  sometimes  one  fool  I"  Dr.  Gtsnvflte  a 
practising  here,  also  to  the  discontent  of  the  nativv  B^ 
dieal  people,  who  see  the  ri<^  current  of  £egli»b  g|u»^ 
turn  away  ih>m  themselves.  However,  aa  be  k  u' 
cause  of  many  coming  here,  he  has  certainly  a  rif  bt  ^ 
profit  by  their  visits.  The  King  is  very  fond  of  ^e«^^ 
ia^  the  English :  he  nnderstands  our  lasgna^,  aad  toa 
in  royal  f^»*  tbouaaftd  sapid  wnrstifiis^r  hei 
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rh»id9»4]i»doQ9  not  Always  bear  tlM  wstly^muidiroU 
quivoques  have  taken  place. 

Now,  that  the  Queen  of  Wortemburg,  who  ohaoget 
ler  dress  three  times  a-4ay,  and  never  wears  the  same 
;own  twice,  promenade*  the  gavdens,  the  ladies  pay 
lore  attention  to  theix  ioiUiUM  s  hut  thtre  is  a  great  ab- 
ence  of  beauty  among  vs.  There  are  no  goed-loelung 
rermansy — and  the  handsomest  women  are  one  or  two 
tussisuia.    The  English  do  not  shine  ae  much  as  nsuaL 

At  Weimar,  Mra.  Shelley  talks  of  couTse  of 
Toethe,  Schiller,  and  Wieland  ;  at  Berlin,  Dresden, 
nd  Munich,  of  pictores,  statues,  and  other  objects 
f  art.  Her  glowing  descriptions  of  such  pictnres 
s  pleased  her,  though  quite  unpretending,  and  en- 
irely  deroid  of  the  slmg  andtadmiealiUes  of  eriti- 
ism,  are  often  in  the  highest  sense  delicately  just  as 
rell  as  beautiful.  We  give  but  one  specimen,  which 
efers  to  a  celebrated  painting  hy  Baphael  in  the 
Berlin  galkry. 

I  dedicated  honn  tiiis  moniing--^I  knew  not  ham 
lany— to  a  painting  thai  haa  given  me  mere  delight 
ban  any  I  ever  flaw.  I  had  often  heard  the  &nl  s^le 
f  Raphael  pnafeiredie  Us  tkhrd,  aad  thought  i»aB»- 
erstiiien;  bat  I  am  a  cwiftett-'  entirely  a  eonrert. 
^part,  lockfld  up  in  a  room  with  some  of  the  geld' 
Tounded  deformed  piedoetions  of  the  Byiaatine  artists, 
ttnds,  except  one,  the  largest  pafaiting  of  Raphael's  in 
lit  wertd;  the  eobject  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  It 
I  in  his  firu  styW— it  is  half  destroyed— the  oatlineof 
sme  of  the  figures  only  remains ;  no  saeritogious  hand 
as  erer  toneked  to  reetore  it,  and  in  its  ruin  it  is  di- 
ine*  The  Baby  Jesne  is  lying  on  Ike  gronnd,  and  Maty, 
rith  an  angel  at  eaek  hand,  kneeb  before  the  lowly 
Mch  of  her  eUld ;  on  the  other  side  are  the  kings  bear- 
ig  their  gifter;  and  fiur  in  the  baok-greimd  are  the  shep* 
wds  ▼isited  by  angels,  announeing  peaee  and  goed-wtif 
0  man.  1  aeTersaw  sveh  perfect  grace  and  ideal  beauty 
9  in  the  kneeling  flgvres  of  the  riigin  and  her  atten- 
ast  angels.  Composed  msjoely  and  deep  kamiiifty  are 
ombined  in  the  attitodes.  The  conmeaaanes  show  their 
ools  abstracted  from  ail  earthly  thought,  and  absorbed 
J  pure  and  humble  adoration.  Adoration  from  the 
dorable :  this  is  what  only  an  artist  of  the  higheat  class 
an  portray.  You  peireire  that  the  painter  fanagmed 
'erfect  beings,  who  deserre  a  portion  of  the  worship 
rhieh  they  pay  unreserredly  to  the  Creator,  and  such 
•re  saints  and  angels  in  the  mind  of  a  Catholic.  Yon 
rho  so  much  admire  the  unfinished  ideas  of  Leonardo 
'&  Vinci,  woold  MSifjbt  in  this  relic  of  a  greater  man. 
Vill  yon  receHe  any  from  Ifais  attempt  to  eonrey  what 

felt  i  I  read  smnewhere  the  other  day,  that  speedi  is 
ae  mode  ef  eomssmicating  our  tkonghia— painting  an* 
tber^nuiaio  anothsr :  neithet  tan,  with  aay  saceess, 
|o  beyond  its  own  depmrtmei^  to  thai  ef  the  other ; 
kos>  woBda  oan  narer  show  forth  the  beaaly  ef  wkiok 
•ainting  preaenta  the  hving  image  to  the  eyes. 

It  may  bo  a  defKt  that  I  take  more  pleasure  is  graea> 
■u  lines,  and  attitades,  and  eapiessieii,  than  ia  colour- 
ing* Sir  Thomas  Lawrenoe  told  me  that  it  was  ene, 
^d  that  an  uncultiTated  eye  was,  therefore,  often  better 
leased  by  stataary  than  painting ;  and  h«  said  tUs,  be- 
aase  I  looked  with  move  deli^  on  some  inimitable 
*ironze  statues  standing  on  his  mantel-piece,  preferring 
hem  to  a  richly-ooloored  painting  on  which  he  was  ae- 
iostomed  to  rest  his  eye  while  at  work ;  so  to  fhmiliariae 
[  to  the  fhllest  and  most  glowing  hnes.  I  am  not  sure 
^  he  is  right. 

Let  us  take,  fw  histance,  two  pietores  by  the  prinoe 
^Painters-.the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  among  his  first ; 
^e  Transfiguration  his  last  woris.  In  artistic  power, 
^i>  picture  is  said  to  surpass  every  other  in  the  world. 
'■^  genius  of  its  author  is  shown  in  its  admirable  oem- 
^Hion,  in  the  spirit  of  the  attitudes,  in  the  Ufe  that 
^^^^  each  figure,  without  aUuding  to  technical  me- 
^ts,  which,  of  course,  are  felt  even  by  those  who  cannot 
Iff  J*  ^°'  ^^^  P^™*  *^™  ^^^  ^^^'  *^*  picture  does  not 
Lb  k"^^  great  pleasure— no  fhee  is  mspired  by  holy  and 
wBorbing  pasnon ;  and  the  iroiaan,  the  mest  prominent 


figora,  is  a  portrait  of  the  Foxaaruia,  whose  hard  eoan-* 
tenanoe  ia  peculiarly  odious.  Turn  from  this  to  the  half- 
effibsed  picture  at  Berlin — ^the  radiant  beauty  hero  ex- 
pressed strikes  a  chord  in  my  soul— all  harmony,  all  lore. 
U  is  not  the  art  of  the  painter  I  admire  s  it  is  his  pure, 
exalted  soul,  which  he  inAaiaated  in  these  lovely  forms. 
I  remember  Wordsworth's  theory,  that  we  enter  this 
world  hiinguig  with  ua  '*  airs  from  heaven,"  memones 
of  a  divine  abode  and  angelio  fellowship  which  we 
have  just  lefty  that  fiake  by  fiake  Call  from  our  souls 
as  they  degenerate  and  are  enfeebled  by  earthly  pas- 
sions. Baphael  seesM  to  eonfirm  this  theory ;  for,  in  his 
early  pictures  there  is  a  celestial  something  absent  from 
his  later,  a  beanty  not  found  on  earth— inspiring  aa  we 
look,  a  deep  joy,  only  felt  in  such  brief  moments  when 
some  aet  of  self'saoi^ee  exalts  the  sonl,  when  love 
softeaa  the  heart,  or  nature  draws  us  out  of  ourselves, 
and  oar  spirits  are  rapt  in  ecstasy,  and  enabled  to  nn* 
demtaad  and  mingle  with  the  universal  love. 

At  Drssden  there  oecnrs  an  episode  which  will 
have  peculiar  mterest  for  the  good  people  of  Edln- 
burgh,  as  its  hero  is  the  accomplished  person  whom 
they  have  recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
for  the  new  Chair  of  Mnsiein  their  UniTeraity.  It 
glves^  also,  a  deMghtfol  picture  of  the  simple  rustic 
retreats,  in  which,  in  Germany,  men  of  genius 
execute  their  great  works.  At  Dresden,  Mrs. 
Shelky  and  her  cen^paiiions  ex|iected  to  find  Mr. 
Heniy  Hugh  Pearson ;  and  it  eoukl  be  no  great 
disappointment  that  they  were  compelled  to  seek 
him  at  Rabenau,  a  romantic  village  seven  miles 
distant  from  Dresden.  And  new  we  leave  Mrs. 
Shelley,  to  relate  the  subsequesit  adventores. 

At  ftrst  we.  followed  the  eourse  ef  the  Elbe,  beneath 
picturesque  cliiEs,  and  then  turning  off  we  got  among 
some  cress-reads  ef  the  meet  impracticable  description, 
ap  a  steep  slope ;  when  we  reashed  the  top  we  tbuad 
a  chasm,  in  the  depth  of  which  the  village  we  sought  is 
situated.  The  reiud  was  far  too  precipitous  for  the  car- 
riage to  descend,  so  we  walked  down.  The  country  has 
a  singnlar  aspect.  In  other  moontainons  lands,  we  live 
in  the  valleys,  sod  look  vpto  the  hills  as  they  lift  them- 
seWes  towards  the  sky.  Here,  however,  we  descend 
from  the  plain  into  the  ravine.  These  words  require 
further  expiaaatien.  I  have  mentioned  that  we  ascend- 
ed a  hiil :  this  was  composed  of  arable  land,  the  fields, 
unbroken  by  tree  or  rook,  spread  round  in  smooth  uj^ 
land ;  but  in  the  nttdst  we  found  the  chasm,  the  fissote, 
the  vent  I  mentioned,  and  we  descended,  as  it  were> 
down  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth^and  deeper,  deeper, 
till  the  wooded  hills  alose  round  aad  almost  shut  out 
the  sky,  snd  a  hiawling  stream,  which  turns  a  mill,  frets 
its  way  between  rooks  clothed  by  trees,  that  nearly  nseet 
en  either  ade.  Nothing  eaa  be  more  peaceful,  more  se- 
ehvled,  mora  shut  in ;  and  if  not  wildly  sublime,  yet 
reek,  aod  wood,  and  terrsaa^eembined  to  render  it  pie* 
tnraeque ;  a  rustie  bridge  erassed  the  stream,  and  tLaro, 
abutting  against  the  hill-side,  stood  the  mill,  and  before 
the  mill  a  large  pleasant  leom  for  the  reception  of  guests, 
for  BBasqr  oome,  especially  on  fosst  days,  to  dine  here. 
Here  onr  friend  had  betaken  him  to  compose  hie  opera. 
Beside  the  dashing  waterlsllB,  heaeath  the  mnsio*giviag 
pines ;  and  in  grassy  nooks,  shaded  by  SMSsy  rocks  and 
trea>grown  precipioes,  ho  found  a  spot  whose  breath  waa 
melody,  whose  aspect  imparted  peace.  Karth  had 
opened,  and  thia  httle  ravine  waa  a  very  aest,  adorned 
by  nature's  haad  with  her  choicest  gifts.  When  we  ar- 
rived he  waa  absent ;  he  had  gone  with  his  note-book 
to  study  among  the  pines.  You  know  sad  admtn  his 
oompositions.  Thanks  to  them,  iihelley's  Poems  have 
found  an  echo  of  sweet  sounds  worthy  of  them.  The  foa- 
cifril  wildness,  the  tender  melancholy,  the  holy  calm  of 
the  poet,  have  met  a  similar  inspiration  on  the  part  of 
tbe  mnsioian.  Tliey  have  as  much  melody  as  the  Ita- 
lian, as  much  scienoe  as  the  Gennan  sehool«— they  apper- 
tain most,  indeedi  to  the  last ;  bnt  the  aire  themselves 
are  original.    The  song  of  ^  Arethosai"  and  that  en- 
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tiUed  "<  Spirit  «f  Night/'  an  perka^  lb»  bast.  Hie  oM 
light  and  luicifiil;  Ihe  other  soleiiui  andinpaantfBod*^ 
both  sre  beautiftd.    The  rest  are  seeoad  onljr  to.  these. 

We  wandered  aboat  rather  dtfoeaeolate  and  hnagtf 
till  onr  friend  appeaied^wko  jeyonaly  welcome  u%;»ad 
dinner  was  ordered,  and  ready  ia<  a  trioe^  The  fiue 
waa  not  very  ohoiee,  nor  delieately  serred;  bat, very 
eharaoteristic  oC  what  one  has  read  of  adchUe  Ufo  ia 
Germany.  To  this  sooluded  bower  famiUea  catne^^eto 
BtadeatB--or  a  fond  pair  stole  hither  from  the  ^(Srowdy  to 
drink  beer  and  saioke  on  the  rostio  seats  beneath 
the  trees.  It  was  eaey^  hovoTery  to  escape  from 
these  groope  deeper  into  the  raWnef  or  into  other  fissoves 
of  earth  of  a  similar  natoro,  whkb  -  btvAched  off  ;  or 
clamberiag  up  the  CiUfii,  to  find  freer  ait  on  the  bttl-topi 
The  daoghier  of  the  milisfv  not  paxtiealafly  pi«tty,  but 
willhig  and  goed-hnmoaied,  waited  on  vm^  Snow^nvhiis 
table-eloths,  and  aparkliag,  UiTfitiog  dinner  appasatw* 
uufortonately^  were  not  aaong  the  oomftMrts-^t  the 
meats  were  eatahle«-the  trout  more  Uiap  tb^t;  the 
whole  not  good  enough  to  i&vite  Ungecmg  over  the 
meal ;  and  a^ain  we  sauntered  beside  the  toireuty  and 
rsposed  under  the  trees,  and  talked  07e»  our  pteuB  iub4  a 
thottoand  other  sabjecte,  with  the  lest  of  people  whd 
found  a  new  and  wilHng  listener  after  lop^  seolueion.    > 

Our  eager  lero  of  Italy  haa  steuok  a  sparky  and  lighted 
a  similar  fliuae  in  the  breast  of  our  friend.  He  intended 
repairing  to  Vienna  in  the  winter.  Ue  now  prf^MMoe 
taking  Veniee  in  hie  way ;  so  that,  if  we  will  remain  a 
month  at  Dresden,  he  will  aooompany  as  at  least  set  far 
on  onr  southern  journey.  It  is  tiUus  arranged ;  Ji^ 
perhaps,  for  the  best,^for,  if  the  heats  oontinue,  any 
town  must  be  disagreeable,^ still  we  have  eome  so  far 
into  the  heart  of  Germany,  that  there  oau  be  no  hArm> 
though  it  be  not  the  town  season,  in  HngisHng  an  f^w 
weel^  in  one  of  ita  most  oelebrated  cities..  We  bare 
accordingly  taken  conveniefit  lodgings  In  the  Alt  Markt; 
and  here  we  are. 

Mrs.  Shelley  was  iriren,  by  the  extreme  heat  in 
the  city,  to  retreat  to  Rabenan ;  bttfc  though  etety 
thing  out  of  doors  was  delightful  in  that  lovely 
seclusion,  the  in-door  aiTangements  wero'  found 
intolerable  to  an  Englisli  lady.  Nor  was  her  an- 
noyance without  sufficient  caus^  ( —    • 

I  am  more  flwtidious  than  a  tmveUer  ought  to  be. 
Dnrmg  the  day  I  sought  tm  a  cool  spot,  aad  even  tfao«|;h 
I  found  it  not,  yet  as  I  loitered  among  the  woods,  erery 
object  charmed  the  eye;  and  evenhig'  came  at  last, 
bringing  relief  and  ei^oyment.  Bui  at  night'  it  was 
otherwise.  The  milt  is  a  tery  rustic  oot;  and  tha  Geta 
mans  are  not,  as  frr  as  J  ean  jn^e,  «  oleanly  people^. 
At  Kissingen  wo  were  ebhged  to  exeort  ovrselTSs  neh^ 
mently  to  get  ^e  floors  (which,  being*  of  white  smooth 
deal,  to  use  a  serVant'e-  phrase,  s£md  dirt)  washedi 
Water  had  neTer  touched  the  hoards  of  my  room  at  1^ 
benau,  and  in  vain  I  pleaded  for  a  little  asonriog.^  Then 
German  beds,  especially  in  the  north  of  Giemua^r,  ate 
uncomfortable.  Featheivbeds  erery  where  are  •disagfiee* 
able ;  but  here  they  are  oonstroeted  on  the 'most  odienb 
principle.  They  are  a  quarter  filled  with  .frakhersia  sd 
when  yon  lie /down,  they  encloee  you  on.  all  sides,  ^  a 
half-empty  bladder  does  your  finger  if  you  press  it. 
Usually  there  are  mattresses  besides,  and  one  can  dis- 
card the  aunojrittg  softness ;  but  at  Kabenau  there  wtA 
only  a  loose  etraw  palliaMe,  and  one  oftheseldieaBtromi 
beds,  which  threw  me  into  a  state  of  •  n&rToas.agitati^iit 
that  turned  the  night  into  a  period  of  pain. 

In  short,  after  enduring  the  annoyance  for  threi6  nfigfets, 

p and  I  quitted  it,  tearing  oar  poet  and  musicf&n 

behind,  to  indulge,  for  a  few  more'  days,  in  the  'inspliu^ 
tions  of  the  'rocky  del). 

With  the  agreeable  and  very  useful  addition  o{ 
Professor  Fettrson,  who  ^oke  the  Gerniiui  Ian* 
gusge  fluently,  the  paity  kft  Dresden^  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  Piigne,  exploring  part  of  the  ^viWest 
scenery  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland.  Their  Adven-  i 
tui^  in  |;he  royinefi  and  roountainsy  arf$  ^jnuj»ing  | 


enough  9-**^eir  'dc^iged^  *  John-Biill  teaistinee  \n 

imposition  having  exposed  theto  to  coMidtttl!* 
inconvenience.,    ^  „.     .     ; 

Mrs.  Shelley  .a4o^ire«  the  sc^ery  of  Stviu 
even  more  thap  tli^  of  Switzerland.  She  visited 
tlie  falls  of  the  Tra'un  ;  biit  her  de«i?ptloh  of  this 
^nd  of  other  scenes^  les^  Interest  the  fe'eSogstbn 
that  ^hich  awakens  theniemoty  of  jpoorSlr  Hum- 
phrey t>ayy.  lie  is  indeed  to  uft;the  genius  of 
this  region,  as  of  some  wUd  and3<ineV  ^P^f^  ^^  ^^ 
HTghlands  of  Scotland.  'Mrt.  Shelby  (hns  dt- 
scribes  one  of  his  favourite  hau'nfe  : — 

We  reached.  Gm^^^den  i^te, and  found  a  veiy  cpnfart- 
able  inn  ;  it  had  a  court  in  the  middle,  and  an  open  W> 
eooyon  the  diffiBrent  filoors,  into  whfklh  a.  apmkep«(MlI- 
like  rooms  openedi  We  i]«4>  ^gftH^W^.  ef  &k  6m 
tbe  lakie^  and  thA  ceMTortable^fomiaa^r  a  Bteam-hoitit 
eleTea  .the  «^t/mOrwDg<t  p»  timre  ^90  m  B«»<i  tM 
aiuietywiAh regard to.^arlyirtsiMig..    «    «:  «  ^  •  • 

Wo  £arfld<aikmptuon4y  thie  mflnODgmiUhraAd  s»*» 
oitf  blU.waa,  tkeHeforo  eompuratieely  bigb— tibirt«<« 
florin#;ithadbeettt|Mi«ame*at!Ltn9;  ThaeostofcW 
raUroad  to  Qmjindjeiu..fer  whi^mrA  had:a«RTia(»  i» 
ibav/to  oorselviis,  and  a  plaM  :in  «&# >«!.  ^Mi§om  «f 
the  train  lor  my  maiti»  waaithirtfi^^.  iM«s  \.m^  k»(i  t# 
pay  thoee  oxtra  Ibr  ofir  Mggag^ 

3ut  enough  of  these^MaUiAs.  /No^/otewttersdeM, 
Whleh-w^ill  ever  dwell  ui{  my/mekaorji,  ^lonltd  b|  Um 
softest  ftints>iyet  snhlijlift^tfae  Mtf  of  Cimiuidei.  ^ 
the  steamer  owrtied  ts  mwa^  fitom  th^  •  towi^  ^ck  «^ 
peared  noisy  and  busy  after  Bohemia,  we  q^yht  b«li«w 
that  we  brake  our.  liak  wilh  .Yidg»v  eartftrrthe  wiien 
spvead  out  befiiMve  «ia  «06oJ^kta»y»^  trunqtiih  Xk  hAr 
oraga  of  tho  Trauostein  tose  isn*  ow-M^n^re^eimiyi 
and  darfc-^whUe  the  aunUsbi  immi  -Kn  tiiado9sahi« 
moved  on  v  oppoa»te»  tbetiahe  jvna.bowded.bi  gms^ 
hUlsy  ppecUfld  with ^lUi«e%  api  ^ipls^^iysll  \immk 
there  «  covo^hail  tbuti  in J^y  faii0ip^touB:re«k«»h«tf  u* 
eewible  through,  shady  thlcl9et«i  wtth.igiew  shyi« 
sfvird  down  to  the  w«k»Vi  e<^«.  /  Tbei9e>  bay*  M  » s»- 
ftoesterod  appe«irauoei,.ai  if  therfoot  ^  man.M  e«*' 
deaf  orated  their  J«nel|ness»  Ry  on^  cj^.t^piose  ontiplMa* 
able  impuJ«efl  of.ihe.i«M,Fhteh:epriiig  op  fpeatiatoiiii 
and  unleokieQ..fer,»Mn9(9  of  the  beamy-ff^ths  Gicc^ 
mythology  waa  awakened  in  me«,mcce  -viridi  more  rs4 
thaa  I  had  orer  befpre  expeiteoeed^  ■  tA«  :the  P^t  ajs 
I  cpuld^ ^hile  loetking • .     ; i  ].    ,..     i . 

.     .1- )..'  ^iDni'tbatlileMatJe^ 
Have  gthB^ee»thst'we«Jii<ma]E#iM<W  Mfim ; 

of  drytid  hiding  atiioD^UbcJ' t^eii  ;'brnyttiiiihKfzittS^ 
liter  bWii  beauty  in  ihiflnfai'dl^iSrei  <tf' i4i-'iiMeortaJn« 
—in  short,  the  lAhdc^ht  ^itettiHiijf^'of  ■W«titfe,-irl»» 
exltf^nce  was  lote  aiid.^JojNent  f  WTib*,  ffmft^Oi  tbe 
prhhetal  enrse,  mipt'lx^tokt  ffaf^solHa^y  iip^  W^ 
should  not 'Sttth  be !  If  the 'eiff&t^'acia^ 
eyes,  should  Vre  not  prtwfre  ^S^MI'Ibetepwrf 
nature  swam  t«th'»plrite,**'^d"iffiri»l'iWfli  «atw, 

that--_    '  •    •     ;•  f    Tr:.>-1      .,;;./*  1- •' 

Mltttons  of  rtilrftu 
'    YlnanDim,  bQtb'wben''vire'^^bki[i^ 

It  ui  eaauuer  for  ihe.;piMWi^¥o^J^ 
spots  ujitrod  by  man-  5^  tp  peop)Jp  „,^.-^^_,  ,^ . 
tude  what  would ,  pt}ierwi$e.  b^-jft^' Wfie^U^.^  ^^^^ 
Not  that  I  wonldUwfvcoj^j^ptjiji^Uioji^ws"^ 
animal  creatipn,  npr.  even,  gnil^  joifftrefcothew.* 
flower,  which  merely, <Bigi9j^  f^,c(^nscipiia  lif^^ao^  ^  ^ 
prfde  ojE' beauty /^pls  hvw>  aiv4i,m  JliSe(;a¥%peactfd.j 
resigns  e^t^ee.  i,I^ut^.tlMs  doefijxotfitttfg.a^*^^^^^ 
bora,  to  ieok  beyond  jthe  grave,  i^iM},jj;<jfim ;  to  aisitiw 
knowUdgf  of  sniii^al.  essenpfjs.  ^.  .  .   .  i.l  •  »,f 

X  cannot  tell  yon  the  f§a<:T^,iifea*i|ie,S|jttiwltt«ii 
brooded  K^ver  these  fau«f3,  whi3iw<&T»  «tl|er  fCB^>*i*«J 
than  thoughts,  so  heart^lt,  and  intimate  Pf»  tW.  l 
scarce  dared  bre^ithe,  ^d  longed  t9  Unger  en  gsr  wiL 
so  not  90  q,uickly  to  ^^^^fHf^  ^  li^^e,dnii«^lit^  « 


^'«i<t& 

TiikfL  'WQ  ahfp. 


MQ9.  jSHELLErs  RiiMBIJES  IN  GERMAN Ys  AND  ITAILY. 


Yoii  maF  ftmeiiDbiBi!  thftt  tb&s  wad  the  t^ot  ihlt  pow 
«r  Humphry.  Dayy  Ti3iie(i  dvjmg  his  last  painful  iUne49. ; 
aany  hours  he  l)eguilea  fishing  in  the  streams  that  fall 
11  to  the  lake.  Happy,  or  in  sorrow,  I  hope  to  return, 
nd  si>end  a  siittmefin  iUs  nel^bMirfaOod. 

The  jourjae^  ihrougln  itbe  Tyrol  giyes  ri^e  tjo 
aany  stirring  irejnemljj^incis  ot  the  ^veota  of 
vidcb  thja,  picturesque  region  was.  the  scene^  duir^ 
iig  the  .str^ggfes  of  the  patrioti<j  mountfiineeTO. 
Ul  the  'vyorhi.  .Iwi^  hoavd  of  the  patriot  hero, 
lofer,  to  whoDgi  iVlr^^  Shelley  do^s  4ue  honour  j 
0  we  therefore  select ,  a  passage  rcjlating  to  other 
^yrolese  heroes,  which,  though  it  cannot  boast  of 
reater  interest,  possesses  more  novdty  :,— 

Hofer  is  t»y-  silloen  hero.  ■  Many  portions  of  his 
b&moter  hnilitMsi  agaiost  tlie  law^'  of  romanoo  ;  he  had 
he  Germaa  defects  jo\w4  to  tht/tr  noblter  qnaHtios. 
Is  was  bom  fii  the  vtation  of  an  imik^epsrj  a  position 
ather  of  distinction  ift  the:  Tyrol;  slaoe  bringing  the 
rablieati  iiit#  tioAtaot  with  trntelhrn^  beaeq^res  kn^w- 
6^6  ahd  civilisation.  H«  Is  said  to  hvft  been  iadolettt, 
9  well  as  eontlTial,  even  to  ititeiBfpdfBiiee^  in  his  habits* 
U  was  often>  to  hh  flynnd  oarotwlng  in  a  way-stde  fnn, 
t^hile  his  obmi^anlonS' in  arms  m&t4  In  the  ^)d.  With 
Jl  this,  his'«WBii)itrym«n 'idolteed  htm  r  and  be  was 
Rteemed  and  distingnidied -by  the  EmpMi^r  and  the 
Vrrhd«l((^#^ft,ivvliO''wasth^cMef  instigator >sflhb  first 
ifilng  of  the  Tyrok '  H«  '^was.  pMseisseA  of'  niib!«mlBhed 
Rtegrity'^honesb,  bvate,  iopen-hdamed,"resOlQte^  and 
lious,  he  bad  all  ilie 'vti^tOdS'sf  thie  hivrdy,  nnianght 
oonntainoer;  '"   -•  •••  "  •!  t-'-  <   ••   .  .■'      ■■ '■  -    •■ 

It  is  an  int^ymrliag  4*ircs/m8taii«s>  in  his  eaUeer^  that 
vhcu  envied  tiponto  leJid  bis- countryman  a^iUrist  ihe 
SifatiaHSjIi^  nAd«rWent>  »  Ti<deiit  stvog|§fle  of  feeling, 
^hea  G^deMl  ^oftMtfr  Withdt^w  ffom  the  fytol,  he 
)emiadBd!sflf««yal'of'tf(e  dMefs  10  sMJompanv  him* in  hiii 
«treat.  tttitbr  Tdftlse^  to  go, tM  'eidsrtedi  m»  eloquence 
0  ptetuil  tm '  bis  fH0fld»to  remain^' impMrinr  them  to 
nake  *^4m&  m&tfe^' effdH^  in' hthltXt  of  i.hm  beloved 
imintry.*'  Ybf 'his»  ^wn  Msolntioto  Was'  irot  entity.  He 
^Htiiat  be  was  '«bdttt>to  Idad  hiS'^onnttymen  agteinm 
brees  whfdh  MIA  fh^  %^ole  ^fOorstoSin  awei,  wbieh 
tad  h«iiiib)«a  thai'  i9m)^^s^,  Wttdsr-ih^  proWdtesn  of 
rho.i«  seeptveb^'d^simtf  Uf  ii»tt«iii.  iCotitd  any  thing 
iot  ultimate  t)efe»t"<«Bftti6f  On  ih«  olheir  band,'  be 
^Id  not  oontei6plaie- with  any  ssnte  of  •  t«slgnatieii  « 
enewal  of  the  tyranny  of  Bayartu  t  and,  doubtless,  he 
entertained' »:  have  th^t  thftir  continued  resistance  would 
ause  Austria  to  mak«>'«nothef/ikti4'pMb«bl3r «  cUccess- 
ttl  a^ompt.to/^lafw  its  own,  ';He  p^sed  ssTeral  days 
a  bis  iati?e  vallay  of  X*asa^yrt  ^  prey  to  lrresolntioQ> 
trlTiiig  to  seek  a  decision  by  the  force  of  pntyert 

Meanwhile^  Geo/eral  LeCoTre^  at  the  head  of  a  force 
tomposed  of  French,  Salmons,  and  Bavarians^  penetrated 
a  Inspruek^  took  poAi»ed|sion  of  the  city,  and  advanced 
outhward  %cros9  the  BranntCr.  t'^jpeasan^i^  assembled 
n  arms,  an4  Hoiferynot  M>pear^g»  Haspin^er  came  for- 
ward to  lead  them.  Father  Haspinger  was  a  Capuehin 
riar  ;  he  was  young  and  athletio.  In  bis  student  days, 
Ji  1805,  he  bad  fought  ihe  French  ;  shxce  then  h(s  had 
ived  secluded  in  his  monastery  i  but  the  cause  of  his 
!Ou«try  called  hiin  dnt. '  He  had'^een  prt^ent  at  all  the 
n-erious  batKles,  and  iinM  ifl  Ways  seen  in  the  thfckert  of 
he  fight,  besting  ;io  arms  except  a  large  ebo^y  cruciiix, 
•Hth  which  he'deaUtre^nfendons  blows  on  the  beads  of 
n>  advcrsarieir,  and  <fld  great  execution.  In  the  absence 
>f  I  lofer,  th?8  singular  man  came  forward  to  direct  the 
*x<»Ttions<rfthe  "peiisantry.  It  was  in  the  narrow  pnss 
>e!ow  Mitt^V^ld/that  he  prepared  a  fearfnl  ambush. 
Hfe  caused' enormbUs  larcfh  trees  to  be  Celled,  upon 
vhich  were  piled  huge  masses  of  rock,  and  heaps  of 
'ubbt??h  ;  th/wbb!e  bWng  held  together  by  strong  cords, 
^id  thus  suspended  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

"We  had  penetrated  to  Inspruck/*  writes  a  Saxon 
>ffleer,  belonging  to  Lefevre'S  array,  *^  witheut  great  re- 
'istanoc  ;  and,'  ^Itboii^  tnueh  was  reported  about  the 
Tyrolese  stationed  upon  and  rouutlthe  Brenner,  we  gave 


little  credit  toi  it^  thkikfaig  the  rebsh  might  be  dispersed 
by  a  short  caoononade,  and  alteady  looknig  on  oanelves 
as  eonqueipiB.  Our  entrance  into  the  passes  «f  the 
QneBDirwas  oaily  epposed  by  small  corps,  which  eon-- 
tuned  to  fiili  back  after  an  obstinate  but  short  resistance  t 
amdng  others,  I  pereeiyed  a  man,  fall  eighty  yean  of 
agS)  pasted  against  the  side  of  a  rook,  and  sending  death 
among  oor-mnkt  at  every  shot.  Upon  the  Bavsriant 
descending  from  behind  U^  make  him  prisoner,  he  shooted 
alottd^^^ai'fait/'  straok  the  first  man  to  the  ground 
with  a  ball,  seised  the  aeoond,  and,  with  thNS  ery,  ^  iu 
(9o«r«  fUNM  r  preeipitated  himself  with  him  into  the 
abyss  below^  Marching  onward,  we  heard  from  the 
summit  ef  a  Mgh  rock, *  SUpfUt^  shall  I  chop  ittffetr 
toirbieh  %  lovid  *  Na>f  P  reverberated  f^m  the  other 
tide.  Hits  wm  told  to  the  Duke  of  Dsntxig,  who,  not- 
whbstandidg,  otdeored  us  te  adTaneeu  The  van,  consist- 
ivf  of  4000  Bavarians,  had  just  stormed  a  deep  raTiae, 
when  We  again  heard  over  our  heads,  ^  Han»  I  for  th$ 
Moat  Holy  THhUp  /'  The  reply  that  immediately  fel* 
lowed  eempleted  oar  tcnvor.  *  In  the  name  of  the  Mott 
Holy  Trinity f  ^t  all  loan  abo^e  t*  and  eve  a  minnte  had 
elapsed,  tliouiands  of  my  oomvades  in  anas  were  crushed, 
buried,  and  overwhelmed  by  an  incredible  heap  of  broken 
rock,  engs,  and  treee,  fauvled  down  upon  us.'' 

Mr.  AKson>  in  his  ^  Histoiy  of  Bnrope,''  tells  us  that 
in  1816  he  visited  this  spot,  and  says,  <*  the  long  black 
ftmwir,  preduced  by  the  falling  masses,  like  the  tiaek  of 
an  atvalsmohe,  was,  efven  thcn^  after  the  lapse  of  seTsn 
years,  Imperftiotly  i>bltterated  by  the  bursting  vegetation 
wMch  thewannthef  the  Italian  sun  had  awakened  on 
these  beautifbl  steeps.*^  Kow^  thirty-three  years,  with 
their  yat^us  seasons,  snow,  vain,  and  sunshine,  haTe 
drawn  a  green  yeil  over  the  ruins  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
left  to  tell  the  tale  of  defeat  and  death. 

'  The  party  entered  Italy  by  the  Lago  di  Garda, 
a  mode  of  approach  which  Mrs.  Shelley  enthusi- 
a^ticajidy  recommi9iidfi«  At  Riva,  they  found  this 
<Aaraoteristie  boetelrio  :-^ 

The  inn*^not  bad  t»  look  at,  is  dirty  and  uncomfort- 
able. It  is  kept  bv  a  large  family  ;  but  how  different 
are  tliej  from  our  Cfadenabbia  people  !  There  are  seven 
sisters — some  dress  smartly,  and  sit  and  receive  com- 
pany, and  act  the  Padrona ;  others  are  the  CindereUas 
of  the  establishmeni ;  but  all  are  lazy  and  negligent, 
like  beds  are  aot  bad,  it  is  trne  $  but  the  fare  was  un- 
eatable.       .        »        .        .        t 

Dinner  has  proved  no  ocoupation  or  relief;  it  was  so 
singularly .  and  uncomfortably  bad,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  eat  any  portion  of  it.  Now  evening  has  come>  and 
stiU  it.  rains  hard  $  the  many  travellers  are  dispersod 
about  the  house  in  a  state  of  listless  anxiety.  Another 
day  like  tfaiaas  too  fearfii}  a  vision  :  we  have  ceased  even 
to  speak  of  the  diaaces  of  release,  for  we  grow  hopeless. 
The  people  of  the  inn  finding  the  boat  does  not  arrive, 
begin  to  talk  of  some  aeetdent  in  the  machinery  ;  con- 
versation languishes  among  all  the  groups.  I  sit 
writing  at -a  window  till  twilight  is  thickening  into 
darkness.  Huth  I  a  sound-^istant^acceasing  ;  can  it 
be  the  eplash  df  paddles  1 

'  Verona,  Venice,  Florence,  and  Vallombrosa, 
though  each  is  prettily  talked  of,  offer  little  of 
novelty*  The  following  scrap  of  information  re- 
girding  the  portrait  of  Dante,  lately  discovered  at 
Florence,  is  Interesting : — 

One  of  the  mOst  interesting  paintlugs  in  the  world 
has  been  lately  discovered  at  Florence  ;  ihe  portrait  of 
Dante  by  his  friend  Giotto.  Vasari  mentions  that 
Giotto  was  employed  to  paint  the  walls  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Podesta  at  Florence,  and  that  he 
fntroduced  into  his  picture  a  portrait  of  hts  contemporary 
and  dear  friend,  Dante  Atfglnerie,  in  addition  to  otbet 
renowned  ciliieas.'of  the  time.  This  palace  has  been 
turned  to  the  unworthy  use  of  a  public  prison,  and  the 
desecrated  el^apel  was  whitowashed  and  divided  into 
cells,  llicse  have  now  been  demolished,  and  the  white- 
wash is  in  process  of  being  removed.    Almost  at  the  first 
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th<  portnit  of  Dante  wta  discorered  t  be  make*  one  in 
a  solemn  procession,  and  holds  a  flower  in  bis  liand. 
Before  it  vanishes  all  the  preeoneeiTed  notions  of  the 
grabbed  soTerity  of  bis  phTsiognomy,  whiob  hare  origi- 
jiated  in  portraits  taken  later  in  his  life.  We  see  here 
Tie  lorer  of  Beatrice.  His  lip  is  piond— tor  proud  etwy 
contemporary  asserts  that  he  was— and  he  himself  con- 
fesses it  in  the  Purgatorio ;  bnt  there  is  eensibility, 
gentleness,  and  love  ;  the  countenance  breathes  the  spirit 
of  the  Vita  NuoTa. 

The  following  morsel  of  criticmn  seems  to  as  to 
penetrate  the  eoul  of  art : — 

I  often  visit  the  various  ohnrches  of  Florence,  The 
old  paintings  to  be  found  in  them  attract  me  ;  bat  you 
must  not  imagine  that  the  interior  of  these  Florentine 
eathedrals  and  churches  is  to  be  compared  to  our  Ckiihie 
edifices.  The  space  within  a  large  building  of  this  sort 
often  defies  the  talent  of  the  architect :  the  Greek  temples 
had  but  small  interior  shrines.  Their  rows  of  eolnmns 
may  be  said  to  bear  resemblance  to  the  tmnks  <^  trees  ; 
while  the  capital,  and  architrave,  and  roof,  does  not 
imitate  the  shadowy  boughs,  though  their  purpose  is  the 
same.  Gothic  architeeture,  on  the  contrary,  resembles 
the  over-arching  branches,  and  imparts  the  same  solemn 
tranquillity  as  the  aspect  of  a  venerable  avenue  or  dark- 
some glade.  The  Italian  architects  seem  not  to  have 
Imown  well  what  to  do  vrith  the  vast  space  enclosed  by 
the  majestic  walls  of  their  edifices.  They  afforded  glo- 
rious room  fbr  the  painter  ;  but  where  not  adorned  by 
him,  they  are  bare,  presenting  no  image  of  beauty,  and 
inspiring  no  solemn  feeling.  i 

Mrs.  Shelley  gives  a  clear,  succinct  account  of 
the  Carbonari ;  of  the  orgauization  of  the  associa- 
tion by  Capo  Bianco ;  of  its  objects,  usages,  dege- 
neracy, crimes,  and  final  extinction.  This  is  too 
long  for  us  to  extract;  hut  we  cannot  wholly 
omit  her  exposition  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
secret  political  societies  of  Italy. 

The  spirit  of  the  sect  [the  Carbonari]  is  not  conquered ; 
all  the  outbreaks  in  the  Peninsula  may  be  traced  to  its 
influence  ;  and  the  different  governments  of  Italy  have 
vainly  had  recourse  to  every  means  fbr  its  extermination. 
They  were  unsparing  in  bribes  to  traitors  ;  they  suborned 
spies  ;  they  sowed  dissension  in  its  councils,  and  became 
possessed  of  all  its  secrets.  On  this  account,  not  long 
ago,  the  society  was  reformed,  and  became  merged  in 
other  secret  associations,  among  which  that  named  La 
Giotam  /ta/ia,  is  principal.  Tne  heads  of  this  sect  are, 
for  the  most  part,  exiled  beyond  the  Alps  ;  bqt,  even  in 
banishment,  they  maintain  their  influence,  and  machinate 
risings  :  above  all,  they  sedulously  keep  awake  the  spirit 
of  national  union.  These  new  societies  can  never  be  as 
powerful  as  the  Carbonari  were — they  are  but  a  shadow 
of  that  mighty  influence  ;  but,  if  they  have  less  power, 
they  harve  committed  no  crimes  ;  and  work  by  spreading 
knowledge  and  civilisation,  instead  of  striking  terror. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  patriots  of  Italy  have 
recourse  to  darkness  and  secrecy  to  carry  on  the  rege- 
neration of  their  country  :  for  fiusehood  is  the  offspring 
of  mystery,  and  integrity  is  destroyed  by  a  system  that 
hides  itself  fh>m  the  light  of  day.  The  Italians  must 
do  away  with  oaths  that  cannot  bind  the  traitor  ;  and 
the  dagger,  which  makes  a  murderer  of  him  whose  in- 
tent is  virtuous.  They  must  sacrifice  the  formula  of 
union,  and  be  content  with  disseminating  its  spirit. 
Could  they  teach  inflexible  truth,  could  they  inspire 
military  courage,  did  veneration  fbr  just  and  equal  laws 
spring  from  their  lessons,  Italy  were  nearer  the  goal  it 
pants  to  attain. 

Meanwhile  a  certain  good  has  arisen  from  a  sect 
which,  however  fbunded  in  love  for  their  country,  has 
been  polluted  by  many  crimes.  Caibonarism  cannot  be 
denied  the  praise  of  having  co-operated  to  destroy  the 
anti-social  municipal  prejudices,  and  the  narrow  spirit  of 
local  attachment,  which  was  long  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  union  of  a  country,  divided  as  Italy  is  into  many 
SNitee,and8ntr;ecttothe8inuig«r.    1%e  Cnboaari  first 


langhi  the  Italians  to  consider  themsdfes  as  fensisi  i 
nation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  never  forget  tk 
lesson.  When  the  Roman  considers  hinodf,  ii  ks 
heart,  the  countryman  of  the  Milanese— when  the  Tnsea 
looks  upon  Naples  as  also  his  country — ^then  the  pow0 
of  the  Austrian  will  receive  a  blow,  which  it  has  hitlierto 
warded  off,  from  which  it  will  never  recover. 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  mcden 
literature  of  Italy,  and  with  the  history  of  itaueit 
eminent  liring  authors,  will  £nd  some  valuable 
information  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  letters,  tboujrh  sot 
much  that  is  novel  to  assiduous  readers.  We  re- 
joice to  learn  from  her  that  Manzoni,  tbe  first  of 
the  living  Italian  poeto  and  novdists,  instnd  of 
having  wholly  vrHhdrawn  to  retirementand  conten- 
plation,  as  has  been  said,  is  engaged  in  a  history  of 
the  literature  of  his  country,  and  a  philosophiol 
work. 

Mrs.  Shelley  shows  good  judgment  in  ssjiag 
little  or  nothing  on  those  threadbare  topics,— the 
objects  of  art  in  Florence.  In  the  qpring,  ihi 
party  went  by  sea  from  Florence  to  Ronu,  in  tinie 
to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week. 
These,  from  causes  which  she  asalgns,  made  \m 
impression  on  her  imagination  than  they  had  dooe 
on  her  visit  in  earlier  life.  Passing  the  more  in- 
structive matter,  which  may  be  found  in  other 
works  not  difficult  of  access— *euch  as  Fiofe«r 
Spalding^s  late  excellent  and  popular  work  o& 
Italy — we  shall  give  one  or  two  detached  passages 
referring  to  the  residence  in  Bome  : — 
MODBBK  snuoa. 

I  have  visited  with  great  pleaanre  the  stidios  of 
modem  statuaries.  XhsQf  are  snostly  bow  «mplofid  ia 
portrajiag  or  idealiaU^^  a  Cayoaa  peasaat-wsswi  U 
QxasAa,  whose  beauty  is  of  an  expicasive,  mobile,  m^ 
grand  cast.  The  beat  repsesentatioa  of  hev  is  as  Ht^^ 
in  the  desert. 

The  angel  of  the  Day  of  Judgmeai^  by  Teaiiaai,  i^  wj 
fine  ;  l^ld  Mr  Gibson's  stadia  eontains  stataes  adBinUy 
executed  in  that  olassio  taste  which  ha  sa  wDyBftH) 
cultivates. 

BViirs  OP  aoiGB. 

<'  What  aare  the  pleaaoses  thai  I  ei^oy  at  HaiB«r' vm 
ask.  They  are  SO  many,  that  my  mind  iahsisrfidsfssNt 
of  gisnnqg  satMaolian,  laii^M  vitk  leaiM  asneaiiosa 
Besides  aU  that  Borne  itself  aiteds  of  delWMfcl tsiki 
eye  and  imagination,  I  reniisiiit  as  the  bomms  of  a  pmi 
pilgrimage.    The  traasmres  ef  my  yoath  lie  boned  k«a 

The  sky  is  brigfat^the  air  impvsgaafeed  with  the  Mft 
odoaars  of  s|aii^-<*w«  take  oar  keeks  and  wile  avsf  «ta 
menaing  among  the  mias  of  the  Baths  efCaiaeaiiaw 
thaColisenm.  From  the  skattereCwaUs  ef  the  feosir. 
the  view  over  the  dty  and  the  Campagaaia  wry  bcsss- 
foL  The  Palatia»is  aeas  at  hand,  «sd  n^jestie  rwm 
gaide  the  eye  to  whevelke  geldea  pabeespsssdiia 
vast  extent.  These  rains,  ohieiy  pfiss  of  bmt- 
rsnmaats  of  massive  walls  «r  lofty  arskwaya-^msy  f^ 
be  heaatiAil  in  tkemSelves ;  bat  aveigNwa  wilk  fua* 
sites  and  flowering  shraks,  they  ava  ftoafed  ia  s»  pkM> 
resqoe  a  maoaet  among  broken  gronad  a|4<daik  poli- 
tic trees — the  many  towers  of  tha  city  galjberinf  wtr- 
the  distant  hills  on  the  dear  horiaon,  w^  elescbjc^ 
rssthig  in  scattered  elnstets  on  the  tops,  and  ib»  ikT 
akove^  deeply  blae^tkat  the  wksla  acsaski  dekfMCi) 
to/«e2,  as  well  as  look  at. 

UQI.r  WgBK. 

Holy  Week  is  over.  The  eesemosueaof  theCtarc^ 
strike  me  as  less  mijestio  thaa  when  I  was  last  hM» : 
perhaps  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  chief  part  UoiH 
filled  by  another  actor.  Pins  VII,  was  a  \mtnhU  xni 
dignified  old  man.  Pope  Gregory,  shnttiaf  his  tj»  » 
he  is  carried  round  St  Peter's,  beeanse  the  metios  of  ^ 
ehahr  makes  kfan  sea-sick,  by  ao  ttSaas  extiiss  le^t- 
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f  I  ever  revLtit  Bame  doriog  tlie  Holy  Week.  I  shall 
ot  seek  for  tickets  for  the  oeremoaiea  ;  it  will  be  quite 
Qough  to  enter  the  Cathedral  for  half-an-liDur  while 
liey  were  going  on. 

But  a  thousand  times  Qver  I  would  go  to  listen  to  the 
iiserere  in  the  Sistu^e  Chapel ;  that  spot  made  saored 
y  the  most  sublime  works  of  ACiohael  Angelo.  I  4o 
ot  allude  to  the  Last  Judgment — ^which  I  do  not  admire 
-but  to  the  paintings  on  the  roof^  which  have  that 
imple  graadeur  that  Michael  Angelo  alone  could  confer 
Q  a  single  figure,  making  it  oomplate  in  itoel^-^n* 
broned  ia  vugesty— reigning  oyer  tlie  sonla  of  meiu 

The  music,  not  only  of  the  Miserere,  but  of  the  La- 
lentations,  is  solemn^  patbetic,  religious — ^the  soul  is 
apt — carried  away  into  another  state  of  being.  Strange 
bat  grief,  and  laments,  and  the  humble  petition  of  re- 
entanoe,  should  fill  us  with  delight — a  delight  that 
wakens  these  very  emotiont  in  ilie  heart— and  calls 
ears  into  the  eyes,  and  yet  which  is  dearer  than  any 
leasore.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  nature,  that 
be  feelings  which  most  torture  and  subdue,  yet,  if 
kalized — elerated  by  the  imagination^marriod  kar- 
loniou^lj  to  found  or  GoU>4f— turn  tlfpso  paina  to 
lappiness  ;  inspiring  adoration  \  and  a  tremulous  ^ut 
rdent  aspiration  for  immortality.  Such  seems  the 
entient  link  between  oor  hearenly  and  terrestrial 
ature  ;  and  thus,  in  Paradise,  as  Dante  tell8,>^glory 
eatifies  the  eight,  and  seraphic  harmony  wraps  the 
aints  in  bliss. 

Another  sight  of  this  week  is  the  washing  of  the  (bet 
f  the  pilgrims.  The  ladies  of  Rome  belong  to  a  sister- 
lood  who  pevfbrm  this  serrice  on  Good  Friday  for  Uie 
emale  pilgrims.  The  hospital  of  the  Pelegrini  was 
rowded  ;  we  could  hardly  mak»  ouj;  way.  In  mj  life 
never  saw  so  muoh  female  beauty  as  afuong  the  sister- 
ood— their  faces  so  perfect  in  contour :  so  lovely  in 
xpression  ;  so  noble,  and  so  sof^^  that  the  recollection 
viil  haunt  my  memory  for  evex. 

FBATUBB  OP  TBB  KOHAS  QATHOUO  BBUGIOir. 

'^Wherever  the  Gatholic  religion  is  established,  I 
itre  uniformly  obterred  indolenee,  with  its  conoomf- 
ants,  dirt  and  beggary,  to  prevail ;  and  the  more 
Catholic  is  the  plaee,  the  more  they  abound."  These 
ire  the  words  of  a  clever  writer,  well  acquainted  with 
Etome,  ^propM  of  Rome.  It  mnst  be  added,  that 
vherever  the  Gathelie  religion  prevails,  great  works  of 
harity  snbdst.  Dui^hig  the  time  ef  Gatholiolsm,  ehari- 
able  institutions,  as  is  well  known,  abounded  all  over 
iiDgland — in  some  few  obsenre  comers  such  still  survive, 
f liere  the  old  may  find  a  peaoeftil  sefogs— -not  in 
:r»wded  reoeptaclea,  where  they  aie  lotted  en  as  use- 
ess  burdens  Oa  a  hsavily-tased  parish-^-bat  in  decent 
thsahouses,  bordering  grassy  anclosoiefa,  near  gardens, 
hat  tnpply  their  table  ;  peaeefhl  nooks,  whese  the  aged 
oay  ooaverse  with  aature,  aad  iad  the  way  to  the  gmve 
oothed  by  that  calm  so  dear  to  declining  years.  Jesus 
■Sirist  se  foraibly  recomssended  the  poor  to  all  who  pvo- 
etsed  his  rel||^on,  that,  in  oommon  with  all  other 
^^hnstians,  every  good  Catholic  ooostders  works  ef 
harity  to  be  Us  pararaonnt  duty.  One  of  the  meet  ett- 
ightened,  PaseaC  gave  a  tonchlBg  proof  ef  this,  when, 
>a  his  death-bed,  he  only  admitted  his  pains  to  be 
(oothed  by  careful  nnrsing,  on  condition  that  two 
«epers  in  the  same  state  sbaaki  receive  the  same  atten» 
ions  in  an  adioiaiag  apartment.  The  poor  were  te  him 
tbjeets  ef  real  and  tender  affbctiOB. 

We  conelade  this  notice  of  tb©  **  Rambles  in 
Germany  and  Italy,**  with  an  excursion  to 
linalfi,  wlucliy  besidea  being  interesting  in  itwlf, 
iispiays  the  best  graees  of  Mn.  Shelley's  alyk  of 
iescription  : — 

1  have  always  had  a  great  desire  to  penetrate  into  the 
Jonth  of  Italy,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  most  beautiftxl 
country  in  the  world  ;  joining  the  rich  aspect  of  culture 
0  the  graces  of  nature, 

In  all  her  wildness,  all  her  majesty, 
As  in  that  elder  time,  ero  man  was  made. 
If  I  were  a  man,  I  know  of  no  enterpria«  that  w<ml4 


please  mj  imagination  more  than  seeking,  in  tiiis  dii* 
trict,  for  the  traces  of  lost  wealth,  science,  and  civillsa* 
tion.  These  blessings  flourished  in  this  neghbourhood  at 
two  distinct  periods,  apparently  widely  separated  from 
each'  other  ;  yet,  if  examinee^  we  might  find  that  the 
link  had  never  been  broken.  Magna  Grecia  was  the 
mother  of  many  philosophers,  and  the  richest  portion  of 
ancient  Italy  ;  and  there  is  nothing  violent  in  the  sup* 
position,  that  Amalfi,  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and 
Salerno,  almost  equally  sheltered,  should  hare  preserved 
and  extended,  rather  than  originated,  the  trade  and 
science  i^oh  rendered  them  fkmons  at  a  time  when,  all 
around,  every  effort  of  human  enterprise  was  merged  in 
offinsiTe  and  defensiYs  wars. 

Amalfi  was  the  first  republio  of  modem  Italy.  As 
the  power  of  the  Roman  £mpire  waxed  weak,  and  tiie 
transplanting  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Oonstantinople^ 
phieed  Italy  in  the  novel  position  of  a  distant  neglected 
prorinoe,  frequently  invaded  by  barbarians,  the  fhbrie  of 
national  government  fell  to  pieces,  while  municipal  com* 
munities  remained.  Two  of  these,  from  their  happy 
position  on  the  sea,  and  the  great  traffic  there  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  eminently  pros^ 
pecoQs.  One  in  the  north,  Venice,  acquired  power,  and 
preserved  its  independence  for  centuries  ;  the  other  in 
the  south,  Amalfi,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  after  having  been  pillaged  by  the  Piaans  in 
1137 — ^for  thus  early  did  municipal  rivalry,  the  bane  of 
Italy,  begin  to  divide  and  ravage  the  peninsula.    .    .    • 

Though  I  could  not  fulfil  in  any  way  a  favourite  de- 
sign of  visiting  Calabria,  yet  we  have  crept  on  as  far  as 
Amalfi.  It  had  been  my  idea  to  spend  a  month  in  this 
towq,  when  I  could  have  told  you  more  of  the  present 
state  of  its  inhabitants.  I  was  not  able  to  do  this  ;  so, 
can  only  mention  the  impression  made  by  the  visit  of 
a  day. 

We  had  secured  a  boat  to  be  ready  lor  ns  at  the 
Marinella,  on  the  other  side  of  the  promontory,  and  set 
out  on  mules  for  the  Scaricatojo,  the  name  given  to  the 
descent  from  the  mountain  that  overhangs  the  eastern 
sea.  We  reached  the  height  which  we  had  often  befbre 
visited,  whence  a  view  is  commanded  of  the  two  seas. 
Te  the  west  the  Bay  of  Naples,  land-locked,  as  we 
looked  on  it,  by  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida,  and 
the  promontory  of  Misenum  ;  while,  more  to  the  north, 
the  shining  edifices  of  the  city  of  Naples  are  distinctly 
visible,  and  in  the  depth  of  the  bay,  Vesuvius  rises  up 
immediately  from  the  shore.  On  the  other  side,  the  eye 
plui^ed  down  from  the  height  of  the  myrtle-clothed 
monntain  on  which  we  stood,  to  the  sea  far  below, 
gleaming  at  the  foot  of  the  precipices — vexing  itself 
against  the  rocks  of  the  Syrens :  eastward,  the  coast 
that  rans  in  a  long  line  to  the  south  ;  the  lowlands  on 
which  Psstum  is  situated,  with  the  back-ground  of 
lofty  mountains,  was  this  day — as  it  almost  always  is-* 
hidden  in  mist. 

The  descent  of  the  Scaricatojo  is  very  steep,  and  long 
and  fi^tiguing.  At  first  we  made  light  of  it ;  but  as  we 
went  on  under  a  burning  sun,  the  path  grew  more  craggy 
and  precipitous :  sometimes  it  was  formed  only  of  a 
rough  sort  of  steps  cut  in  the  mountain-side,  or  con- 
structed of  shattered  masses  of  rock  ;  or  of  sigzaga, 
which  grew  shorter,  more  numerous,  more  prscipitoas^ 
and  more  sl^pery,  till  we  despaired  of  ever  reachugUie 
beach. 

But  all  things  human  end ;  and  at  last— most  sgree« 
able  change  !--we  were  seated  in  a  boat  beneath  the 
lofty  inaccessible  hills  that  rise  almost  sheer  from  the 
water,  with  here  and  there  a  little  break,  where  a  brief 
space  of  beach  intervenes,  and  a  town  or  village  rises 
beside  it.  The  voyage  was  not  quite  as  agreeaOe  as  it 
might  have  been,  for  there  was  a  swell  of  the  sea,  and 
our  little  boat  was  deeply  laden  with  people.  We  were 
glad  to  see  Amalfi  open  on  us.  Salvator  B4)sa  best 
represents  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  southern  ItaUan 
coast ;  its  steep  promontories,  the  varied  breaks  of  its 
mountainous  shores,  all  green  vrith  forest  trees,  adorned 
by  isolated  ruins,  and  clothed  with  a  radiance  which  is 
the  peculiar  gift  of  the  atmosphere  of  this  clime  ;  en- 
cixclsd  by  the  luoid  transpareaoyof  tketideleassefr— far 
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it  was  here  that  he  often  retreated,  leading,  some  batte  ' 
said,  a  bandit's  life,  hat  most  surely  a  loT^r  and  stndier 
of  nature  ;  his  landscapes  are  so  nmj  exquisite  yievB 
taken  ftrom  this  part  of  the  oonntrj*  Iiook  <at  them 
whererer  yon  oan,  and  learn  in  what  its  loTtlinesB*  con- 
sists. The  landing-plaoe  of  the  town  is  open,  busy,  aud 
cheerfVil.  There  is  a  Capuchin  conTent  most  beautifully 
situated  near  the  sea  ;  it  was  secularized  by  the  French, 
and  long  serred  for  an  hotel.  The  mother  of  the  present 
King  of  Naples  often  visited  Anudfi,  and  slept  at  thi^ 
inn.  The  expelled  monks  gathered  round  her,  and  led 
her  to  consider  it  a  matter  of  conscience  that  they 
should  be  reinstated.  She  obtained  this  farour  from  her 
son  before  she  died  ;  the  Capuchins  are  come  back  ;  and 
travellers  are  turned  out  iVom  what  may  be  toMj  named 
the  tnoit  beautiful  inn  in  the  world.  The  present  house, 
however,  is  by  no  means  bad,  and  overlooks  the  Marina« 
We  obtained  good  rooms  and  a  tolerable  4 inner,  being 
waited  on  by  three  sons  of  the  host— handy  little  fellows, 
from  ten  to  fifteen,  who  performed  their  duties  promptly 
and  quietly. 

As  soon  as  we  had  rested  and  were  refreshed,  we 
wished,  though  still  much  fatigued,  to  see  something  of 
the  place.    We  visited  the  cathedral,  an  ancient  edifice, 


tftriTt  npdn  the  -site  of 'a  fa^tm  templA,  nad  nsUN 
abOiit  the  town,  which  ib  busy.  TboighlaUeB  fnmih» 
oomneroial  prosperity  lit  ei^yed  Iwetee  eeatarfes  9^ 
Amalfl  earries  oneotsidsklbble  tr8ffie,fltMlitsettiieiaaK 
well  to  do*  'Th^ie!iH>a<  laige>  tnannfaelweier  ittwanai, 
another  of  paper,  another  for  working  the  ifoildf  EOa 
Every  one  eatihid  w^KkiUji^g,  m  «liiMq^  andfrut  t3 
hajipily  unknown.  n   • 

The  paper-millaaare  picttartfsqndrsttaated  m'»  nmt, 
shnt  in  by  lofty  m««itolD8»  <bc»idil  i^icgsaide  ]  H  ^ruas 
Bd  flif  ^ttt^tetwe  Brfg!lti'mat(jthe«4urif«iJaie«t«iM0f. 
1P#o  ddAkeye-wpre  fasQDglA  to  «ton^'««ll»lh?<^>  A(xm- 
tomed  to  the  excellent  mules  of  Sorrento,  we  wtfs  ihc 
prepj^xed,  for  jthe  poor,, little  OTWi^nfes.  with  thiapoi 
their  backs  which  it  w^s  rfdWWpils  w  call  saddles. 
Ho^^ereV,  1  and  a  y^h^'1a&t''^^^'^«^^«^^t^*^^  ^ 
MttV^efl:'  tf<yeirhl«v4<theTb(kdi^lo<ik.mitl»t49ieite* 
"<  Italy"  oC  Ai*^lfi(;  ye«iwi)ljpeff0^iD>iter«tiiataMh  aad 
how  just  behind  the  town  the  mountains  are  cloven  ud 
divided  by  a  de*p"  ratrfrt^tif'Wayle^  ^  iMsnifNw 
^  pa§s,  down  >rhich  «|)fed  •  n  tiirrttti;  "i*!fcife  '^  ial»<i 
murmur,'*  oTt  rath^i"  d:it/hrte,'i*f4'  {m{«Air  to  etir  W». 
long  accustomed  ^nfy  \t6'  tW  T^Wnf' cTiaik'if^  »f 
the  sea.  ..11.-       •  ..  ■  '    •  ' 
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The  Modern  Syrians ;  or  Native  Society  in  Damascus, 
Aleppo,  and  tke  Mountains  of  the  Druses;  from  Notes 
made  in  those  Parts  during  the  Years  1841-2-S.  By 
an  Oriental  Student.  Post  octavo.  Pp.  318.  Lon- 
don :  Longman  &  Co. 

This  part  of  the  East  has  attracted  so  much  attention 
of  late  years,  that  little  of  absolute  novelty  remains  for 
any  new  traveller.  The  Oriental  Student,  however, 
without  imparting  much  original  information,  contrives 
to  tell  what  he  has  seen  in  a  lively  and  attractive  man- 
ner. During  his  resideoce  in  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and 
other  places,  he  was  observant  of  the  social  condition  of 
both  Jews  and  Christians.  Easter  Sondoy,  in  Dariiasous, 
as  the  reader  will  see,  affords  scope  fbr  his  pleating 
powers  of  description. 

On  Easter  Sunday  all  the  Christians  .arc  decked  out  in 
their  best  clothes.  The  men  have  new  pelisses,  body 
robes,  outer  and  inner  slippers.  The  few  who  wear  the 
white  turban  put  on  one  of  fine  musUn ;  b^t  a  renewal 
of  the  dark-ooloured  turban  j  or  of  the  sl^stwl  routed  the 
waist,  is  not  considered  indispensable.  7he  women  re- 
new those  parts  of  their  dress  that  are  changeable,  and 
put  on  all  their  costly  hereditary  robes  and  ornaments ; 
these  latter  are  preserved  with  the  greatest  ca^e,  and 
the  women  visit  in  them,  and  unveil  only  in  the  houses 
of  near  relations  or  intimate  friends. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  the  malster 
of  a  honse  receives  and  returns  the  visits  of  the  whole  of 
his  acquaintance;  and  omission  on  this  head  h  considered 
a  great  slight.  This  custom  is  very  onerous  for  the  Euro- 
pean consuls,  who  reoeive  several  h\indred  visits,  many 
of  which  they  most  return.  Not  only  do  the  Cliristli^^ip  pay 
their  homage,  but  the  principal  Moslems  of  the  town, 
aware  of  this  custom,  and  imagining  that  it  resej^bles 
their  holiday  of  Beiram,  also  moke  a  point  of  visiting  the 
consuls. 

After  the  religions  ceremonies  of  Easter  are  termin- 
ated, the  wealthiest  Christians  give  a  f«te«  I  have,  pre- 
served in  my  notes  a  short  account  of  one  of  these  enter- 
taiaments. 

Our  host  received  ns  in  the  court-yard,  which  was 
crowded  with  people,  and  we  seated  ourselves  in  a  large 
ornamental  aloove,  fitted  with  divans  and  carpets,  which 
forms  a  drawing-room  in  the  Damascus  houses,  in  which 
fresh  air  and  shade  ikre  deHgfatfally  oombiaed.  The  din- 
ner was  serr«d  somewbai  in  life-  fiuropeaa  fa^hioBi  fto 


wc  sat  at  a'tible  atf^hsidknfi^  tttiB.  frfflcl.  Afefr'vpr- 
micelli  soup  came  cho^i^pi^d'  mnitoh  alid  a^^gos,  frM 
lambs*  tougiies,  varions  soWII\5f  vd^tasAle^iiMbnjt^^* 
a  small  potato,  with  a  m^ihttaste.rciettb^tigehesttiQtj; 
while  roast  turkey  brought  dp  tfc^'Vear.  Wway  of  rtc- 
pliment  to  the  Franks, present,  (the  tCngfiSr  and  ftwh 
consuls  and  myself,^  champagne  and  ttn  dt  jrtnw  »*!e 
their  appearance  ;  but  kmong  th6  motives  I  percfiT?^! 
very  rapid  disappearance  of  greeh  btundfsmd  of  tl»wi 
wine  of  the  country  sweetened  tritih '  sugar.  They  te4 
learned  the  Italian  word  et%i<a,  and  toasft  followed  t3*i, 
evira  being  substituted  for  out  **  hip»  Ifip^  htm.  I "  Ty 
natives  were  getting  rather  n|>roar!oit9«vrheii  an  adjosrs- 
ment  to  the  principal  apartment  to6lr'plte^;  In  the  m- 
tre  of  this  room  we  fbnnd  a  ^nd  vwib  fi^arfntfo  vi 
roses,  as  well  as  a  chdufeir'ttft  meen&tf.  %e!ftdW(^ 
the  family  who  did  not  M)pearai  ditlner'newtntere]: 
chibouques,  narghllfe,  anci  toffee,  were  prescnfed  to  ih 
guests,  and  a  Jittl^  aloes.placed  on  the  kindled  thaxcci! 
of  the  pipes  rendered  thk  tix^ack' inore  fra^prant 

The  minsttels  \^te  then  ihtii^dticetl— »-ihteeo!d  mmn 
from  Bagdad,  xvho  look^^  ^s  'tm|fs»rd- aitd  uneiirflilja* 
(he  witches  of  Ma Aet'h.  CiishtoiS  V^'  kid  Wfrw  ib^ 
eldest,  on  which  were  placed  little  kettfe-dmni ;  ^ 
two  otlxers  spoitcpS  tsiin^onrhiw. '  These  ha^  ^^ 
dr^sed  in  bl«*,  Ja.hd  ari  $n¥5dial*ye»6V*f  kohli»l:ck 
waved  across  their  fOifehe^td^'tiia^i^'  tSft^  look  mirt  ^i~ 
malthan  otherwise.  Whfe4i>^5'lri«i^(6reeifen«fcwtcai- 
plated  tbe  tiglines^  of  ^tie'deVakiite,^hiaUwiskteBie{ 


and  "VanxhaUian  rainbiVsV  V*'i^*^.H*ite*  ttoil»«Kv 
prima  donna  a^ni  p^hnfii^  miseuK^'m  %iitlhM  p^'- 
her  age  might  be  fit^d-W.<*eatJ;'l^«rewof'fiwyfJ- 
low  stuff,  embrolder^Aitt-bbaiffltfetf  t^taf  to  her K^i;. 
her  trousers  wcrebf  kJrtrM  rilf:C'^9  «4i«  ^fr»  tm^'^  i'-^ 
kohte^.  The'  diJjhiaert  ShtfWi-^Wfi^  *tirre«B4e^  hr 
waist.  Or,  mher  hter/haiiHiclifef^rfar*  Jal^  fct  st^ 
then  pinned  rbtind  so'as^  fo^gi<*^'|He'li«i*f 'tod  AwW" 
fall  play  in  danclhgr  ^^  head  sJiirHe*  Wfth  dlwwiis 
which  at  a  rough  guess  could  not  bi'W^itti  lessltea » 
conpleef  tin>QaaiidfraJQii4i<>{'^'''<>      mi' *«t. 

The  exhjbitioa  09fpnence4-Tiitl«/§fR9  ilffco'^  f*f^ 
chorused,  by  the  oldVop^pn.  .^e  .Hjnnam  tfoM  eoUrtiT 
through  her  nose,  and  put.  her  imffilied  ftind  to  k'' 
cheek  in  order  to  inafke  iiWe  SObufi  f«^er.'  Tb^d-nf 
tam^ttrine6,kcttr€l4iiftiitt6,*aifd*Dft  lamHiBgsoo^Tr:^- 
Ind  nearijrgiffttnteftft^f^daDlit^r'IV^a  tmrr*^^'"^ 
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changed  her  riU  and  Btarted  iste  the  middle  ef  the  ]t)om 
to  dance ;  large  eteel  rings  on  her  fingers  supplied  the 
place  of  eaetanete;  and,  after  half  a  doxen  of  those  capers 
and  gestures,  which  in  the  East  pass  for  dancing,  she 
regained  her  seat,  on  whieh  the  old  Bagdadlis  reoem- 
menced  their  noise* 

At  about  midaight  we  reiind  to  sapper,  which  wm 
composed  entirely  of  Oriental  oonfectionfiryy  soup  of 
orange  flower  water,  in  whieh  parings  of  coooa  floated, 
tarts,  jellies  with  milk,  rice,  almendey  &c  The  eons  of 
our  host  waited  table  along  with  the  servauits,  aftd  pipes 
and  cofi'ee  at  two  o'clock  in  themominf  closed  the  enter- 
tainment. 

We  are  amused  with  the  following  description  of  a 
Greek  Cath/oJic  candidate  for  Protectant  conversion.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  ttebphytetf  of  this  kind  ar^  not  un- 
common where  missioiisries  aref^und  liberal* 

The  Syrians  bare  very  extraordinary  notions  of  John 
Boll ;  they  hear  from  the  European  Catholics  vague  and 
marvellous  accounts  of  the  ignorance  and  distress  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  England^  aj^d  they  see^  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  richer  classes  in  England  subscribe  large 
sums  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction,  medical  ad- 
vice, &c.,  to  the  poor  of  Syria,  who,  if  allowance  be  made 
for  the  difference  of  climate,  are  infinitely  better. fed, 
better  clothed,  and,  as  far  as  reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering  go,  better  instructed  than  the  ppor  o^  ai^y  potpu- 
facturing  town  in  England.  I  have  bothftig  to  ea^  agadbst 
the  agents  of  this  misdirected  benevolence.  There  are 
some  Protestant  missionaries  in  Syria  for  whom  I  enterw 
tain  the  deepest  respect^  I  might  almost  say  reverence ; 
bat  the  natives  cannot  comprehend  the  scheme. 

I  had  heard  many  singular  anecdotes  of  a  certain 
Greek  Catholic,  whom  I  shall  call  on  this  occasion 
Moosa.  This  individual  had  inherited  a  small  property 
from  his  father,  which  he  first  dissipated  in  riotous  hos- 
pitality ;hQ  then  became  a  bankrupt,  lived  for  a  whileon 
the  proceeds  of  his  wife's  jewels,  then  sold  his  hCuse  to 
raise  the  wind,  and  at  last  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  working  a  few  hours  a-day  in  order  to  gain  his  bread ; 
but  this  being  rather  irksome  to  a  man  of  pleasure,  he 
one  morning  paid  me  a  visits  and  announced  his  intention 
of  becoming  a  Protestant ! 

Mousa  l»d  the  sharp  visage,  hollow  e^r^-Bockets,  and 
nerrous  manner  of  a  battered  routf.  His  filfUh  or  mantle 
was  of  finer  cloth  than  usual ;  but,  having  seen  service, 
was  greasy  at  the  neckj  and  his  body  robe  of  striped  silk 
was  faded  and  shabby. 

"  I  have  resolved,"  said  Mousa, "  to  become  a  Protes- 
tanty  and  to  place  mjrself  under  English  protection." 

^  Ha  I"  said  f,  with  seeming  self-gratulation,  '^  jou 
must  admit  that  the  English  are  a  very  wealthy  and  re- 
spectable nation.*' 

^*  Oh  yes,'*  said  Monsa,  catching  at  my  words,  his  hag- 
gard desperado  conntenance  kindling  ^i-ith  hope  and 
avidity ;  ^  no  nation  like  the  English :  their  rayahs  are 
like  princes,  and  their  nobles  like  sultans." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  thought  1  nnderiBtood  your  motive,"  said  I, 
dryly. 

**  Yon  mistake/'  said  Mousa,  evidently  bothered  at 
baring  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag ;  "  my  abhorrence  and 
contempt  of  popery  are  sincere ;  I  have  not  cone  to  con- 
fession for  mouths,    I  despise  the  goods  of  this  world." 

*'  It  does  not  follow  that,  because  you  are  a  bad  Ca- 
tholic, you  would  make  a  good  Protestant." 

Mousa,  $ndin^  that  I  gave  so  little  encouragement  to 
has  religious  projects^  tried  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  a  few 
hundned  piMtres  on  his  bond ;  but  failing  in  this,  bade 
me  a  good  ipomio^,  yfiih  sundry  philosophic  refiections 
on  the  vanity  pf  riches^  i^nd  the  duty  of  submission  to 
the  will  of  God. 

This  writer  has  communicated  some  onrioos  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Druses.  Though  oppression  and  per- 
secution "^ill  drive  any  community  into  secret  combina- 
tions, we  should  question  if  the  organization  of  the 
mountaineers  of  Syria  be  so  perfect  ae  it  is  represented 
in  this  work.    It  is  to  be  premised,  tl^at  the  convtotioraU 
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signs  are  said  to  be  occasionally  changed,  and  others 
subsUtnted,  which  answer  the  purposes  of  the  orgamza- 
tion,  and  better  ennire  seorecy. 

The  Dmses  are  divided  into  two  elassee— the  Akkab 
and  the  DJahils.  Akkal  means  wise,  and  Dj ahil  means 
ignorant ;  that  is  to  say,  the  former  are  the  individuals 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Dmse  religion,  the 
latter  are  uninitiated.  This  distinction  is  ^together  ir- 
respective of  temporal  rank  or  wealth,  for  every  Druse, 
whether  male  or  female,  may  pass  from  the  uninitiated 
to  the  initiated  state  on  making  certain  declanktions,attd 
renouncing  the  indulgences  permitted  to  the  DjahiM ; 
and  it  is  not  nncommon  to  see  a  drunken  lying  Djahil 
become  all  at  once  an  abstemious  and  veraeions  Akkal. 
The  Djahils,  as  might  be  expected,  fbrm  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  nation. 

No  religions  duties  are  incumbent  on  the  Djahil,  but 
he  knows  the  leading  features  of  the  religion,  such  as 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  &c.  The  secret  signs  of 
recognition  are  known  to  the  Djahil  as  well  as  to  the 
Akkal.  He  eats,  drinks,  and  dresses  as  he  pleases ;  but 
although  no  reHgioas  duties  are  Imperative  on  him,  he 
fears  and  respects  the  customs  of  the  Akkah. 

The  Akkab  are  the  depositories  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  religion. ,  They  wear  a  round  white  untwisted  tur- 
ban^ And  are  not  allowed  to  dress  in  embroidered  or 
fanciful  apparel;  but  when  in  Damascus  or  Beyrout 
they  have  permission  to  do  so  in  order  that  they  should 
not  hk  diiti^gtishel  from  the  Moslems.  Their  sleeves 
mnst  be  closed,  and  not  ripped  or  open.  The  common 
Akkals  wear  a  striped  (^y,  which  is  a  loose  cloak 
reaching  to  the  knees.  The  Akkal  neither  smokes  to- 
bacco, nor  drinks  wine  or  spirits^  nor  does  he  eat  with, 
er  share  in,  the  festivities  of  DjahUs.  Sheikh  Naman 
I^onbelat,  when  he  became  an  Akkal,  procured  permis- 
sion to  continue  to  smoke  tobacco;  but  such  dispensa- 
tions are  very  rare.  He  never  pronounces  any  obscene 
word,  nor  dc«s  he  swear  on  any  account,  or  tell  a  false- 
hood, if  ftdiehonest  Akkal  be  pummed  for  a  debt  by 
another  Dmse^und  asked,  for  instance,  "  Do  you  owe 
this  sum  1 "  he  dares  not  tell  a  lie,  but  seeks  some  sub- 
terfuge, and  says,  **  Perhaps  my  opponent  is  wrong;  he 
is  an  honourable  man,  but  his  memory  has  deceived 
him." 

The  Akkals  ars  loath  toaeeept  of  any  entertainment 
or  iiespitalily  from  a  Turkish  or  Moslem  governor. 
They  look  upon  money  receive/ from  government  as  the 
produce  of  tyranny;  and  if  ever  circumstances  compel 
them  to  receive  any,  they  immediately  get  it  exchanged. 
This  is  a  curious  scruple  to  be  entertained  by  a  nation 
that  inherits  the  philosophy  of  the  Karmates  and  Batenis ; 
for  the  killing  and  the  plunder  of  infidels,  as  Non- 
Druses  are  catred,  is  not  considered  a  crime. 

Profound  respect  atnd  precedence  are  invariably  ac- 
corded to  tfhe  Akkals ;  but  if  they  do  not  firmly  adhere 
to  their  tows,  they  are  excommunicated,  {m&kroomefn) 
and  become  outcasts. 

The  hour  of  meeting  for  religious  purposes  is  on  Fri- 
day evenbg,  immediately  after  dusk.  The  temples  are 
generally  structures  without  ornament,  and  invariably 
Built  in  secluded  situations.  A  wooden  railing  separates 
the  male  from  the  female  Akkals.  The  pioeeedings 
commence  with  a  conversation  on  politics.  Ail  news  is 
communicated  with  the  strictest  regard  to  truth.  They 
signalize  such  and  such  an  individual  as  an  enemy  of  the 
Druse  nation.  Another  individual  oppressed  by  the 
government,  is  recommended  to  protectien  and  support. 
A  thlrdj  being  poor,  and  recommended  by  the  sheikh  of 
the  Akkals,  is  assisted  by  tiie  collection  of  money.  They 
then  read  extracts  from  the  books  of  their  religion,  and 
sing  the  warlike  hymn  which  describes  their  coming  from 
China,*  the  destruction  of  the  infidels,  and  the  conquest 
of  the  world  by  the  Druses.  They  then  eat  some  food, 
such  as  fiffs,  raisins,  &c.  at  the  expense  of  the  endowment 
or  vaJif  of  the  An/on  ^.    The  company  then  disperses,  and 

*  The  Druses  believe  that  there  are  manv  of  their  religion 
in  China;  and  some  of  the  more  faimtical  Unises  weie  highly 
displeased  when  they  beard  that  Her  Britannic  Majesty  had 
made  wv  npen  the  Biothcr  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 
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only  the  highest  Akkals  remain,  who  concert  the  ttea- 
eares  to  be  taken  in  consequence  of  the  news  which  has 
been  oommnnicated.  Other  news  of  a  still  more  prirate 
nature  maybe  then  eommnnicated  without  reserve  ;  and 
when  profound  seoresy  is  desired  they  appoint  a  eom- 
mittee  of  three.  In  oTery  oaee  eertain  heads  of  tho  six 
families  in  hereditary  possession  of  mokcOUUt  oren  al- 
though DjahilS)  are  parties  to  politioal  measures. 

That  knowledge  is  power  seems  to  be  <me  of  their 
fundamental  axioms  ;  and  the  mechanism  by  which  in- 
telligence is  conveyed  from  the  extremities  to  the  heart 
of  the  body  politic,  and  fh>m  the  heart  back  to  the  ex- 
tremities, has  been  most  ingeniously  eontriTed,  and  is 
simple  and  effleotnal  in  operation.  The  elder  of  a  yillafe 
halovi  represents  his  district  in  the  oentral  spot  of  a 
mokatta.  All  the  elders  of  the  halouh  of  nuAaUoM  eom- 
mnnicate  with  the  chief  priest  at  the  tillage  of  Bahleen; 
then,  again,  the  elder,  after  hearing  the  central  nelfs  at 
Bahleen,  returns  and  re-distributes  them  to  tho  elders 
of  Tillages :  the  latter  indiridual  then  eommanicates 
what  concerns  the  whole  community  to  the  Akkals  of 
his  Tillage,  and  what  is  secret  to  a  chosen  few.  This 
mechanism  has,  on  many  occasions,  enabled  the  whole 
nation  to  act  as  one  man.  If  secrets  intrusted  to  the 
whole  Druse  nation  be  kept  religiously  by  them,  how 
much  more  the  knowledge  of  moTcments  preconcerted 
only  by  a  selected  number  1  For,  the  greatest  crime 
that  a  Druse  can  commit,  is  to  roTcal  a  national  secret : 
besides  the  bonds  of  blood  and  religion — to  say  nothing 
of  habits  of  secretiTcness  acquired  from  infancy — ^there 
is  also  the  fear  of  punishment,  as  a  traitor  would,  on  dis- 
eoTery,  be  hacked  to  pieces. 

When  a  Druse,  in  a  strange  place,  wishes  to  diseorer 
»  co-religionist,  he  says,  ''Do  the  peasants  in  your 
country  sow  the  seed  of  the  hleledgeV*  {HdelfeUa- 
hoon  jfezraoon  fee  hehdham  \ab  el  hldedife  f )  A  stranger 
says,  **  No,"  but  a  Druse  answers,  "  Sown  in  the  hearts 
of  the  faithful."  (Metrua  fee  hjioch  ><  moffSMiiseii.) 
Another  test  is  a  knowledge  of  the  flTe  ministers. 

No  words  of  ours  could  give  so  true  an  idea  of  this 
agreeable  work  as  the  aboTO  extracts. 

Ettnings  of  a  Working  Man ;  being  ike  Ooeupation  qf 
hit ScatUy Leieure.  ByJohnOrers.  With* Preface 
relatlTC  to  the  Author,  by  Charles  Diekens.  Foap. 
8to.    London  t  T.  C.  Newby. 

We  ftel  a  deep  interest  in  the  object  and  snceesa  of 
this  publication.  Owing  to  an  OTorsight,  it  was  lato  of 
reaching  us;  and  before  it  came  under  consideration, 
the  author,  we  lament  to  say,  was  no  more.  Who  John 
Orers  was,  what  are  his  claims,  and  what  was  the  main 
object  in  publishing  his  book,  are  stated  by  Mr.  Dickens 
in  an  amiab)e--nay,  more  than  an  amiable,  a  truly  kind- 
hearted — preface.  Overs  was,  as  he  describes  himself, 
literally  a  working  man, — a  cabinet-maker  In  London, — 
who,  by  self-cultivation,  had  acquired  considerable 
knowledge  and  literary  accomplishment.  About  six  years 
ago,  he  sent  Mr.  Dickens,  who  then  conducted  a  monthly 
periodica],  a  series  of  rather  remarkable  poetical  pieces, 
entitled  the  "  Songs  of  the  Months.'*  Mr.  Dickens  felt 
and  acknowledged  the  merit  of  these  compositions,  and 
regretted  that  he  was  unable  to  publish  them,  as  he  was 
about  to  resign  his  editorship.  They  were  accepted  in 
the  North,  appeared  in  suooessivo' numbers  of  TaH*t 
Magazine,  and,  we  may  add,  were  greatly  admired.  We 
must  now  allow  Mr.  Dickens  to  take  np  the  melancholy 
•tory:— 

Finding,  after  some  fhrther  correspondence  with  my 
new  friend,  that  his  authorship  had  not  ceased  with  these 
verses,  but  that  he  still  occupied  his  leisure  moments  in 
writing,  I  took  occasion  to  remonstrate  vrith  him  Se- 
riously against  his  pursuing  that  course.  I  pointed  out 
to  him  a  few  of  the  uncertainties,  anxieties,  and  difll- 
cultiea  of  such  a  life,  at  the  best.    I  entreated  him  td 


remMiber  the  poiitioa  of  heaty  iUladniitlii  ii  ivW 

he  stood,  by  reaeon  of  his  self-educaUony  and  iapsr&et 

attainments ;  and  I  besought  him  to  consider  irhetbtr, 
having  one  or  two  of  his  pieces  accept^  occasiounx, 
here  and  there,  after  long  saspense  and  laiiiy  nfot^, 
it  was  probable  that  he  would  find  hilMlf,  hi  thst^ 
a  happier  or  a  more  eoatented  man.  On  all  thsse 
grounds,  I  told  him,  his  persirteneo  in  his  aew  eiUiqf 
made  me  uneasy ;  and  I  advised  idni  to  abandon  it|y 
strongly  as  I  could. 

In  answer  to  this  dissuasion  of  mine,  he  wrMs  m  u 
manly  and  straightforward,  but  withal  MM  modest  s  let- 
ter, as  ever  I  read  in  my  life.  He  explained  to  me  how 
limited  his  ambition  was :  soaring  no  higher  than  the 
establishment  of  his  wife  in  somo  lighl  budaces,  sad  tiit 
better  education  of  his  children.  He  set  before  me  tht 
difibrence  between  his  evening  and  holiday  studies,  sach 
as  they  were ;  and  ih(A  having  no  better  rtooar««  ihtg 
an  alehouse  or  a  skittle-ground.  He  told  me,  how  eTcij 
small  addition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge  made  bis  S«»> 
day  walks  the  pleaeanter,  the  hodge-floweit  ivseter, 
every  thing  more  full  of  interest  and  meaning  to  liin. 
He  assured  me,  that  his  daily  work  was  not  neglected 
for  his  self-imposed  pursuits;  but  was  faithfally  and 
honestly  performed  ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  was.  He 
hinted  to  me,  that  his  greater  self-respect  vras  some  h- 
dttcement  and  reward,  supposing  every  other  to  elsde 
his  grasp ;  and  showed  me,  how  uie  fancy  that  he  wosld 
torn  this  or  that  acquisition  fh)m  his  books  to  acconot, 
by-and-by,  in  writing,  made  him  more  ftesh  and  ea$?r 
to  peruse  and  profit  by  them,  when  Ma  long  day's  work 
was  done. 

I  would  not,Jf  I  could,  have  offered  one  solitary  ob- 
jection more,  to  arguments  so  unpretending  and  so  tne. 

In  all  the  knowledge  I  have  had  of  Join 

Overs,  and  in  all  the  many  conversations  I  have  held 
with  him,  1  have  invariably  found  him,  in  every  essen- 
tial particular  but  one,  the  same.  I  have  found  him 
from  first  to  last  a  simple,  frugal,  steady,  upright^luh 
nourable  man ;  ea^cially  to  be  noted  for  the  unobtnb^Ire 
independence  of  his  character,  the  instinctive  proprietf 
of  his  manner,  and  the  perfect  neatness  of  his  appear 
anee.  The  extent  of  hie  information — rt|^  beins  bad 
to  his  opportunities  of  acquiring  it — ^is  very  fomarkabie; 
and  the  discrimination  with  which  he  haa  risen  supaxior 
to  the  mere  prejudices  of  the  class  with  whidi  he  is  as- 
sociated, without  losing  his  sympathy  for  all  their  reit 
vrrongs  and  grievances — they  have  a  few— impressed 
me,  in  the  beginning  of  our  acquaintanee,  atreagly  in  kia 
favour. 

The  one  respect  in  which  he  is  not  what  he  wa^  ia  in 
his  hold  on  life. 

He  is  very  ill ;  the  faintest  shadow  of  the  man  wIm 
came  into  my  little  study  for  the  first  time  ha2f>a-doK9 
years  ago,  after  the  oorrespoadenee  I  have  mcntiofied. 
He  has  been  vexy  ill  for  a  long,  long  period ;  liia  discsM 
is  a  severe  and  wasting  aSbction  of  the  Innga,  which  baf 
incapacitated  him,  these  many  months,  for  every  kind  of 
occupation.  '^  If  I  could  only  do  a  hard  day's  work«"  bs 
said  to  me  the  other  day,  **  now  happy  I  should  be  !** 

Having  these  papers  by  him,  amoogsl  others,  he  be- 
thought himself  that  if  he  could  get  a  bookseller  to  par- 
chase  them  for  publication  in  a  volume,  they  would  eo- 
able  him  to  make  some  temporary  provision  for  his  »ck 
wife  and  very  young  family.  We  talked  the  mattfr 
over  together;  and  that  it  mk^t  be  easier  of  acooapliih- 
ment,  I  promised  him  tiiat  1  would  write  an  intiodse- 
tion  to  his  book. 

So  far  as  regards  Overs  penonaliy,  hit  boak  is  aswef 
little  consequence,  one  way  or  another*  Hn  iarviicd  its 
publication  but  a  very  short  time,  and  left  the  gieat  eb- 
ject  of  his  literary  effi>rt8,  ^  the  establishment  of  his  wifii 
in  some  light  business,  and  the  better  edneation  ef  hit 
children,"  unaccomplished.  The  claims  of  the  surriTois 
of  this  worthy  and  ingenious  man,  cannot,  wttn  p9t* 
suaded,  be  disregarded  by  the  JE^lish  poblio.  His  bsek, 
consisting  of  historical  and  romantio  tales,  possessea,  in- 
dependently of  every  other  oonrideration,  merit  eqttltf 
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saperior  to  tUngi  of  iha  Uad  ntnally  fovnd  in  expennre 
aanuals.  It  is  now  idle  to  speculate  on  how  much  better 
his  stories  might  ha^e  been,  if,  Instead  of  wandering 
through  the  regions  of  historical  romance,  he  had,  like 
hi6  generous  fri^oid,  Mr,  Dickens,  con0ned  his  studies  to 
ihe  daily  life  in  which  he  was  an  aetor  and  obserrer. 
Of  the  actual  work  Mr.  Dickens  remarks  ;— 

While  I  do  not  commend  it.  on  the  one  hand,  as  a 
prodigy,  I  do  sincerely  belieye  it,  on  the  other,  to  pos- 
seas  some  points  of  real  interest,  howeyer  considered ; 
but  which,  if  considered  with  reference  to  its  title  and 
origin,  are  of  great  interest. 

Tkp  mor«  ipBortaDl  stories  ^f^  those  entitled— Le»Tps 
from  the  Bagister  of  the  Udy  Abbess  of  6odstow-A 
Legend  of  Runna  Mead  and  Magna  Gharta--Norris  and 
Anne  BQleyi>--A  Dny  Dream— The  Oo^tar'monger— 
The  Baker~«nd  the  Carpenter. 

Externally  the  rolvme  is  very  neatly  got  up,  mnch  in 
Che  style  of  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol. 

Jrdand  and  it$  JMm  linse  )329,    f^  ^4  Tbjrd. 
Post  8yo,  pp.  a43.    London:  T.  a  Newby. 

The  materials  for  ^is  series  do  not  become  more 
rich  (^n4  fib^ndant  ai  i{  ftdvwpfis «  but  tb9  writer  cq\^^ 
ixives  to  work  np  what  remains  with  eqoal  spirit  u 
when  he  openail  the  fresh  mins.  The  Irish  Balers  dis« 
cussed  are  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  and  Lord  £bring> 
ton.  To  the  ^^shy  resultless  administration  of  the 
Marquis  of  Nonnanby  no  mercy  is  shown,  nor  dare  we 
say  that  the  author's  severe  strictures  are  wholly  un-r 
J  list.  The  great  personage  of  the  yolume  is  Lord  Plunket, 
ihe  account  of  whom,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  more  an 
elaborate  eulogy  tban  a  discriminating  analysis  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  the  eminent  person 
described.  An  essay  on  ^  Young  Ireland,"  written  in  m 
complimentary,  if  not  flattering  strain,  enables  the  author 
to  exhibit  the  latest  and  most  striking  phase  of  national 
restlessi^ess.  But  with  a  high  appreciation  of  the  talents, 
honesty,  and  earnestness  of  ^  Young  Ireland,"  pur  ^ntbor 
veprobates  its  grand  objects  as  fhtile,  and  regards  it  as 
a  mere  temporary  effenreseente  of  partiaUy««nlightened 
and  misdirected  nationMH^. 

Th9  anchor  affects  the  same  Mgb  and  independent 
tone  which  he  assumed  in  hi«  previous  Tolum^ij  And 
dogmatizes  with  the  same  hwrdihood  and  boldness,  hold- 
ing himself  aloof,  or  superior  to  all  political  parties,  and 
especially  contemptuous  of  philosophical  Radicals  and 
Melbourne  Whigs.  The  latter  are  the  chosen  objects  of 
his  scorn, — nor  has  he  ftdled  in  making  out  some  pun- 
l^ent  oases  against  them*  His  barbed  arrow  is  resenred 
for  the  Campbell  job,  which,  though  a  rather  awkward 
aftiir,  no  one  except  an  Irishman' would  haye  made  po 
much  fUsf  about ;  and  in  which  Lord  Plunket  acted^  if 
i^ot  with  bf^d  foith  ^>  his  par^  friends,  then  with  singular 
ill  gra^e.  Not  in  extenuation  of  a  good  deal  of  rough 
abuse  of  Lprd  Campbell,  for  which,  we  presume,  the  au- 
thor thinks  no  apology  is  irequired,  fk  fervent  p^egyric 
in  made  on  another  Scotsman,  Mr*  Seoretary  Drummond, 
of  whom  the  praise  is  as  lavish  as  it  is  weU  merited. 

The  BQTenst  and  most  audaelous  passages  in  the  to- 
Inne  are  not  nnfreqnantly  the  most  truthful  and  acute'; 
and  m  selecting  a  few  of  them  as  exampleB  of  our  au* 
therms  swaggering  style  of  thought  and  diotion,  we  be- 
lioYe  that  we  shall  best  serre  ihe  eause  of  truth. 

Our  author  thus  ibiidies  hi«  exaggerated  praise  of 
*^  Yonng  IreUmdi''  and  proteods  to  state  its  conntei- 


These  are  g)«ai  merits,  and  not  allowed  to  Young 
Ireland  in  any  grudging  or  niggardly  spirit  of  commen- 
dation. Let  us  now  see  its  eyils,  which  more  than 
counterbalance  its  merits,  when  both  are  regarded 
from  an  imperial  point  of  view. 

The  eyils  of  Young  Ireland  are  many  and  numerous. 

For  firstly — in  order  that  its  principles  should  be 
carried,  the  whole  British  Empire  should  be  destroyed  1 ! 
It  professes  principles  which  cannot  be  realised  without 
resorting  to  a  bloody  ciyil  war.  Its  songs,  its  yehement 
effusions,  its  ballads,  may  disturb  society  and  foment 
angry  passions,  but  assuredly  they  can  achieye  nothing 
further  than  bestowing  a  literature  on  the  popular  pas- 
lions  of  the  Irish  lower  nation. 

Secondly  —  Its  merits  are  chiefly  personal  and  tran« 
sient,  while  the  evils  it  produces  will  be  of  a  lasting 
ebaraeter.  A  few  generous  spirits,  superior  to  bigotry, 
and  religions  fknaticism,may  mhp  utter  liberal  sentiments 
of  toleration  :  but  let  a  oivil  war  arise  in  Ireland,  and 
however  good  may  be  their  intentions,  they  would  be 
carried  away  by  the  anger  and  ftiry  which  would  uni« 
rersally  prevail.  A  couple  of  dosen  of  Munster  priests 
would  swamp  their  party  on  its  launching  upon  a  civil  war. 
The  ^  living  priests  of  the  most  high  God,"  could  knock 
to  pieces  all  their  schemes  of  fraternity  and  toleration. 
Once  that  the  war-whoop  was  raised  in  Ireland,  the 
priests  would  be  the  real  directors  of  the  lower  nation. 
**  Young  Ireland's"  singing  '*  Be  tolerant,"  would  not  be 
heard  amidst  the  din  of  civil  war. 

Thirdly — Young  Ireland  is  theoretically  progressive, 
but  practically  retrograde.  It  affects  to  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  democratic  government  for  Ireland,  it 
speaks  of  *'  self-rule,"  and  it  does  this  while  raging  and 
clamouring  against  civilisation. 

Fourthly  —  If  it  succeeded  in  its  views,  its  civiliiatioK 
would  be  half  Yankee— half  Frenoh.  It  would  be  that, 
or  none  at  all. 

Lastly — If  its  polities  are  possible,  they  are  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  civilized  world  —  with  bloody  civil 
war  —  with  interminable  feuds  between  the  English 
and  Irish  throughout  the  numerous  colonies  and  posses- 
sions of  the  British  Empire — with  the  political  destrno- 
tion  of  the  only  power  that  spreads  knowledge  and 
civilization  fkr  and  yride.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
politics  are  impossible,  what  endless  enmity  to  no  pur- 
pose I  what  impotent  anger  !  what  misery  and  adversity 
are  likely  to  follow  from  the  eloquent  professions  of 
principles  which  lead  to  perpetual  civil  war,  and  in- 
cessant discord ! 

Much  of  what  is  generally  said  (elsewhere)  against 
Repeal  prinoiples  is  applicable  to  Young  Ireland,  but  its 
greatest  and  distinctive  error  is  in  not  perceiving  the 
amount  of  religious  fanaticism,  which  would  be  brought 
into  action  by  the  insurrection  of  an  Irish  Democracy. 

Jt9  leading  political  dogma  is,  that  Ireland  must  have 
^  age  of  ACTION.  The  physical  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  soil,  the  literary  education  of  the  people, 
the  refinement  and  awakened  intelligence  of  the  middle 
classes, — the  improvement  of  the  Catholic  priesthood, — 
all  such  questions  it  estimates  highly,  but  it  is  far 
from  considering  them  as  endt  worUi  arousing  popular 
passions  to  attain.  ^  Young  Ireland  "  maintains  that 
the  country  must  act,  that  it  must  produce  events,  that 
it  must  c^tert  itself,  and  probably  exhibit  to  the  world 
that  the  Irish  people  have  a  will  of  their  own,  and  that 
they  will  obey  the  promptings  of  that  will. 

Yonng  Ireland  insists  vigorously,  that  an  age  of  action 
must  precede  the  other  ages  in  a  genuine  national  develop- 
ment. It  points  tp  all  the  nations  that  have  enjoyed  histo- 
rical renown,  and  bids  you  mark  the  age  of  action  preceding 
those  of  refinement — the  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 
Without  national  deeds,  it  insists  that  there  can  be  no 
rei4  moral  life  in  a  country;  for  an  Ireland  analogous  to 
Scotland— that  is  to  say,  a  prosperous,  happy,  and 
civili^d  people,  with  a  crowd  of  philosophers,  poets, 
historians,  illustrating  its  mind— contented  to  dwell 
within  the  range  of  an  empire,  and  that  empire  the 
greatest  in  the  world — such  an  idea  of  national  develop- 
mt at  li  B^t  9U0U(h  t9  satisfy  the  fiery  and  extravagant 
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amMtioii  bf  ardeiit/ skiigdiisd,'  atod  'p^Ufiionite  jrodtig 
Irelahd ! !  ^  Oarsol^s  ATone  "  iB  its  tt«Mo,aftd  It  erie^ 
to  ifcB  foiHoWers — 

••  Hie  foolish  'word  *  imposaMe ' ' 

At  0]MBfbra}«dimHi;  •  '  ■ 

Xo  pov4»r  am  bfir  «  pe(^l9'«  UriU 

A  peopIe^s  right  to  gain. 
Be  hold,  united,  firmly  set, 

Nor  ffioch  in  word  or  ihntc 
W«*U  be  a  glorious  n^oa  jret, 

Rkdeembd — Erect— Alone!'* 

.  Yet  on  the  very  atarting  of  it«  sy«teia  of  .aaiioiuU 
propagandiavi,  how  curioufily  it  refates  its  own  teaching 
and  its  ownmode  of  reading  history  t  It  says  that  a 
nation  must  begin  with  deeds,  and  that  the  moral  and 
intellectnal  development  will  fellow.  Yet  ^  Yoang 
Italand  "  ahnnkB  from  any  thing  like  a  deed.  It<sa^ 
fM  BuiBt  be  content  lo  nmember|aii4  to  mak*  the  p«af  le 
remember — to  learn  ourselvea  in  order  that  ^e  may 
instruct  the  people ;  let  us  be  content  to  utter  senti- 
ments, record  grievances,  portray  suflbrings,  ennnciaie 
prineiples,  ttiifold  schemed,  let  us  refleot^  ealoiuate,  aspire, 
ay,'#«0ry  Aimg  but  aor.  Othets  a4  a  f^itun  time  moat 
dothak 

,  ^  Young  Ireland  "  teaches  that  a  nation  must  com- 
mence with  actions.  Its  own  part  is  to  moralise,  in 
order  that  actions  may  follow.  Thus  ft  at  once  conftsses 
by  its  eonduct  that  ft  19  speonlative,  and  not  pnMftloal) 
iUnstnitinre^  and  not  aetiver;  ja  ahait,  that  it  obMttite 
aigUy  deeds  of  otbor  daya>  witlv>ut  idoivg  any  of  Jta 
owQ,  and  that  it  seelcs  to  instruct  Irish  posterity  how  to 
behave  to  England;  its  own  part  being  to  speculate  and 
record,  to  think,  to  sigh,  to  scold,  to  denounce,  but  not 
to  lift  1^  band.    It  behaves  thuir,  wMle  it  efaigs — 

'*  A  patriot  flame  and  endeartng  emotion,        ' 
Are  wvntiog  to  bless  the  sweet  ide  of  the  seoMUs 
Yet  Krin  is  worthv  of  love  Bi^d  deyotion* 
Awake,  then,  aw^e,  and  lie  dreaming  no  m9re !'* 

.One  of  the  movt  efl^cUve  wei^ooa  with  wblqh  t))e 
Tory  party  assailed  Lord  Nqnnanby.was  ridicule,  tlhe 
Irish  mind  is  morbidly  sensitive  to  mockery,  and  the 
opmical  oharaoter  of  the  groups  that  were  occasionallir 
witnessed  at  the  Normanby  levees  afforded  tempting 
themes  to  all  Tory  trits.  And  to  an  observer  of  htiman 
nature,  it  suggested  much  matter  fbr  Teflectlon,  t(^  listen 
to  the  jokei  of  the  Tories  against  '^  Court  mummeiy," 
''yice-I«g|^|lOttfien^e/'/<  Fawning  sy^opiianta  and^ervile 
Courtiers.*'  They  had  for  the  time  picked  up  all  the 
cant  of  ordinary  Radioalism,  aftd  dnring  thelf  poUtteal 
disappointment  growled  at  thd  Normanby  coarti8i& 
The  sort  «f  peiwons  wlio  «lten4<Ml  tbo.  leyees  aff<xTded 
them  m  unfailing  source  for  their  half  laohigrmosei,  half 
splenetic  merriment,  and  they  grinned  savagely  as  they 
repeated  the  thrice-told  jokes  about  the  first  af^pearance 
cf  the  Loohey  flimily  at  the  dtavHtfg-^nxfmli-^i^  ftt- 
getting  Mr.  L!|wry  MaoTafib,  mid  Us  &Mt  appearance  at 
the  Qistle  levees!  AUsi  for ( poor  bno^Mi  naturOy 
what  excellent  IUdi<;al  commpn-place  the  Irish  Tories 

Sive  utterance  to  as  they  voluntarily  staid  away  from 
ublin  Castle  during  the  era  of  "Justice  to  Ireland  !'»' 
And  alas!  again  for  human  nature,  w^afe  (frawifng  Mrd 
self^ebauiig  eourtisffs  many  of  the  fiery  dmoipions  ol 
Iiiah  Democra«3r  beQano  on  theitr  admisalpn  to  Vi^e^ 
Eegal  festivities  1  It  wap  indeed  truly  ridiculous  to 
witness  their  extravagant  and  fantastic  loyaltv.  From 
one  end  of  the  week  to  the  other  it  waa  nothiiig  ^h 
them  bttt  ^His  Ekcelleney,'*  and  ••Hwr  E^wJllohoy," 
akd  <^Uer  Ladyship  said  this,  and  His  Lorddbip  did. 
that."  The  courtier's  trade  is  n^  ofisy  ope;  ita  slang 
and  its  customs  can  be  quickly  leapt  in  any  country  i 
but  the  Irish  Repealers  during  the  **  Mulgrave  Era,*' 
were  the  aptest  of  pupils  in  the  glozing  style  of  political 
adulation.  The  gratifioatioa  they  felt  in  ei^oyiiig  the 
ferumpery  honours  of  Vice-Regal  oourtiend  waa  nhnost 
childish  in  its  nature;  and  the  exttwagant  anger  of  the 
Tories  at  seeing  their  most  violent  opponeBts  going  to 
the  Castle  in  all  the  splendour  of  cocked  hat»  and  silk 
stockings,  was  equally  childish,  and  ezcesstrely  tidfiett- 1 


lott«;'  iWif^dT^io^Sd^'lnfttOut^d^rlflngMiiitMitkeilite 
faree  of  ''mjgH  Life  %rfOtr  SlliJii^  thq^gMiM  ttsr 
teeth,  and  sputtered  forth' their  iad%nation  e»  ksnbf 
that  the  Looneys  and  th^  Twemies^  and  the  O^ootetttf 
Kilballybather^s  Casti^  hiad  givisti  vp  disoontcDt  nrd 
demagegoeism,  and  WMre  l^c^king  for  berthsia  tfatolii 
donjon  keep  of  Toryism,  within  wlibio  glmiy  wdia 
have  been  mattii^  Mohf  uettsnrei  afrii^intiM^  tint 
dreary  pile  of  whiiAi  tbcF  Yvtf'akmt  waaMa-^nakMkf 
to  ati  Irish  ear--"  Twn  CasvuI"  Yes!  wLes  tk 
Teties  «aw  that  Iho  Re^ealefS  wwre  making  thesueha 
quite  happy^  and  that  tiMy  0Mmd  themseliai  pttfteOjr 
^'at  home,"*  In  that  veiy  spot  which  tbe  Tatm  thflo^iii 
belonged  to^  tiMn  by  pMseriptioa^  nothing  ooiM  v^ 
their  comical  anger,  and  their  humoroiia  iodigulML 
They  langlned,  sneered^  and  acoffed  inoessiatly;  vA  die 
Yice-Rej^  Repealers  found  themselves  pliced  in  t 
political  pillory^  pelted  not  only  with  psfiquinadea  «b4 
unsavoury  jokes^  but  with  the  decaying  fisagiaHits  of 
their  putrescent  reputations. 

Thnvn  ia  ixntii  ae  well  Mjociginality  in  the  wiijoiBed 
r«BMrk»  on  Lord  GastloMa^  n^ 

There  is  not  the 'slightest  chance  that  the  life  of  tiie 
late  Lord  Londonderry  will  ever  be  truly  presented  to 
the  public,  ff  St  Were  trtly  Written,  it  woald  be  one  •( 
t)ie  .most  faaoinating .  ^ieo^a  of!  personal  hiataiy  cirea  id 
the  worl,i|.  .Scpe  of  his  ^dventijjpe^  were  extraordinan, 
and  tlierie  was  in  his  character  a  love  of  the  haardo^i, 
es^eellently  matched  w{%  hi&  naflH^  iMldaees  of  di^Mh 
tion.  Maiiy  persons  wlio  4iilyt  rocMnUeet  his  Uootar  d 
spaaoh,  and  his  flagiwit  iHil{lie  faiil*i|  fan^  M  l^ 
Caatleiieiigh  was  not  a,maa  .^f  ta^t.  It  is  truetk&t  be 
had  not  the  intellect  ope  would  ep^pect  in  a  cool  ud 
sagacious  statesman; but  he  possessed  emphatteallf  those 
personal  quatities  (tiev^r  to  be  ac^pafiM  by  mere  fciaiimig) 
whieh  ehable  a  maftt  to  bnar'dewn  o^po^lioa^aBd  can; 
OQt  whatever  Meaeotfes  he  Jkaa  reaolv^  on.  In  as| 
oountryj  or  in  My  W,  he  :^ould.b%Te  been  most  fbnaid- 
able  in  political  ftotion^  but  in  tronbledf  ,tfines  he  w»3 
sure  of  rising  to  th%  bead  of  affairs.  No  bther  mia 
could  have  carried  thti  Intsti  UfftoN  save  Lerd  (h9a^ 
reagfa,  fbr  n6  OM  oo«dd  hate  lecKbMled  the  le^wn 
personal  taudaetty  and  «biMQter|st»e  dnplietty* 

Tho9«  who  d^(^  Lord ;  CJaatleroagh  aa  a  SmU,  know 
nothing  about  him.  In  trvith».be  was  a  mo^  formidable 
man;  j)Jid  tbe  way  in  wliicn  *n  bis  Irish  enemies  recoiled 
before  him,  wasTqtiltd  si^^eant  of  th^  iadescritebh 
siipr^mady  whfeh  he  personalty  ecEetoiied  when  heeuc 
into  eontaci  witit  otUm. ,  iFoib..*'  thnre  itm  a lorimc 
devil  in  hi9  fmule,'.'  .^ich  J^4^<'^<l  W^t^  <Mi»<i  than  tb« 
frowns  of  a  corps  of  Graves,  and  he  nad  also  the  power 
of  animating  others  with  his  own  reeolttiott.  Had  he 
been  prime  minister  of  Louis  XYI.  the  Fnteeh  Re^- 
tlon  might  htffii  tflik«n  tmotiitr  Itnnu 

EttMvft  kND  fisisl^ 

Tbid  is  not  Ihe  place  to  charaeterts^  fimmett  His 
life  will  probably  never  bd  &triy  i#titt^.  Tbe  premt 
writer  cannot  help  oirpfessiiig  hia  snrpiMthrtn^* 
qoantlty  of  seftitiniiont  ^Qitld<  h^  i«visM  -^poi  tk 
(^laraister;  of  f^mott,;  wlv^  none  is  affiuded  U  tbe 
memory  of  tho.groatest  of  ijl  the  Irist  Rcbei-pstriots- 
Wolfe  Tone.  There  was  ih^re*  of  pontlMl  energy  and 
masculine  pow^r  in  anyfen  day^  of  ^^Mcrs  fib  tbafi  n 
as  many  years  of  &mmett,  who  was  like  ent  af  tbe» 
coiiwentional  iMists,  whdse  wnricaiitodncenopeniBBfft 
efieot  from  their  fatMpretlinesa,  Iia,wa9  •  ncy  mtt» 
charming,  ronuMitici  and  ino^t  oaptivati^  yoaqg  ^ 
He  waa  also  a  fine  inflammatory  orator^  with  idii» 
natural  talent  fdr  eloqnence.'  But  a  Weaker  lesdef 
nevef  <nd  mote  misohtefto  l^  twHr.  On  the  ft^ 
hand  Tone  was  realty  a  man  entitled  to  mMb  adovt* 
tion-^that  admiration  doe  to  va«ido«gn«— ■•**^ 
execution  —  and  great  original  o^MMtty  for  ainiK. 
Tone  had  greater  talents  for  political  action,  tfata  of 
rehil  itho  1^  of er  ai^pMved.in.  Irelaad. .  It  ^  luu^ 
sary  to  state  bow  entii^J  tba  ptMoat  wnttr  mt» 
Amn  ^0  ^ewii  Of  Tone  e  but  lie  vonftaM  thai  ha  tai 
oft^b^«ft  ffir^fiedthat  tho  Iriak  Uvf6Utim»tfP^ 
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s<veiiiliiiurid0li«Uy.,fec0p«i  UyB9a^*€  Ute  pietlQr  rebaU  ^ 
the  DcHiy  GnimaiL'^i4ioobvw»<-aJ»ottA  wlw>xn  oonneta  »re 
wirittaiiM  In  iMliebV  aU>mDa».find  lamfintfttioiw  sweetly 
sung  if^  ».  i^ano  fteooix|pAnii&e«t4  Tona  may  faftre 
bt^n  *ab  inftitial  feb^,'!  bolt  be  wm  a  poUtici^  geams 

jOateEoittaotrttin  pofitiMlilia^  »boai£mi«ie^ty.vhi«b 
m^m  auAy  ^BHMi»f.€f  opposite  potttww  compaMionaU 
t<Mrardbthi8  meiiory.  Hi»  nmiwitio  pMsion  for  Misa 
CmimB^aad  his  eaihuamBia  foe.  Inqlaadyhafr  made  him 
&  oori  of  boa  ivitk  Aa^y  .amtuMiilaUetf*  The  lyre  of 
Mdoi%iABd  the  mnuwftelr.  pen  (^  Wa^biDgton  Irring 
haiva  dona  hiiiqIl  toreatimna  JSnuMtVe  Juum-  wit)k  many 
tender  ciibtiDUi'*-t  . 

'  **  fte  had  fived  /or  fca  lote,  for  Kla  country  bo  ^led, 
'  They  were  all  tbat  t^  life  hsuA  entrfiDvd'Aim  ; 
Nor  sowm  shall  th%  ti^arir  ^  bta  c^ttntir  b«  dri«d, 
V^  iM^  trtUOiii  f6Te*feUy  b«hiad  bite,'* 

This  feeling  of  tenderness  towards  Emmett  makes  many 
f argM  Ilie  a^ttfUl /Jselitig«<  wMch  wove  enteirtainad  to- 
wards him  when  he  rekindlfld^.  the  flamfee  -of  oitiI  war 
only  to  for^e  ft^sh  fiatters  for  his  unhappy  country. 

tU  WQM.^XrM^h  o»  P(^  Witug.    Lpp^n  :  1844. 

In  one  of  our  recfent  niiniberi*,  *H^o-  Blfghtly  noticed  a 
pamphlet^  entitled  **  A  tV^ord  or  Two  on  Port  Wine,"  a 
pi)bJUi»^^ioA.  whiph  wit  fosth  ceiitaiA  aUe^d  abuses  ia  the 
ptvpatation  of  tiiat  wine  fefethetlSngUsh  n^ket*  The 
&i^'of4liiBtMuab)dtdivraa  pov^amgh:;  bat  the  httmn 
t(on  of  the  writcir^  so  for  as  we  «6ald  Jttdge  of  it  on  his 
own  ahowjng,  seemed  fair  an<l  considerate  to  the  public, 
though  fiinguJaxIy  icgudicioua  in  regard  to  his  own  mer- 
csBtile  lateraBts.  By  ibnKwtag  s«9pioi4n  on  the  dia* 
riiitfter  if  hi»  nefghbours'' Winfl-lodgw,  he  was  e^naUy 
rompromisin^'thAt  of'hl^  own;  fvt  what  ^uarMit«e 
CQuld  tjii^  par>icular  pamjphleteer  give  ns  that  he  who 
pxo£efiB9<^  ti)  t>o  00  weil,af<|uab^d  with  the  tricks  of  his 
toadeyiKas  atri  iaMMMat  of  Iha  psacti^e  than  his  com- 
mercial ri veto  7  When  Don  Miguel  set  flie.  to  the  wine- 
I<>dges  of  t^e  Pedroites  at  Villa  Nova,  those  of  his  own 
p»rty  did  not  escape  conflagration.  So  it  is  with  the 
wsritai  of  f*  A  Word,  or  Tvrp  on  Port  Wine."  WhUe 
branding  the  easka  of  his  nedgbbonirs  with  reprobation^ 
h«  isVatning  his  oWii  "fingdrs,  aftd  Mattering  iparks  of 
destmctiotf  among  Ws  ownv^s.  Here  is  a  Port- wine 
ahippef^jwho  tells  Ihe  consumey  of  the " commodity  he 
doaUinjitl^aA  there. are  certain  expedients  in  vogue  among 
the  shippers  that  rendnr  Pwri^Miamifil  £(»  use  !  The 
lively  author  of  ^  The.^)a.  ^^pain>"  whose  knowledge 
of  fkhe  irin«s  .of  Portugal,  ia  a9  profound  as  his  acqualn- 
t^nee  vithi  (the  .Port^g^eae  lapg^age».  ^Ma  of  **  the 
cMiee  attdrfiMiy^wlBM  of  Paitw^V^  No  doubt  the 
l^y^ielf  of  6pliiiri  might  tfupply  4he  New  Spiritaal  Quix- 
otte'wlth  bevet&g;e  more  citable  to  his  refined  pirate ; 
y^%,  as  tas^s  are, so  various,  the  opinion  pf  the  Commis- 
sWner  9t  tiae  Foreign  Bible  Society,  might  not  liave 
passed  flir  gsspel  on  this  snhjeet ;  and  the  vineyards  of 
Ktitt^Jfwto  <e  MinhaiStad  of  Tras  m  Moate%  woold 
have  silMved  Us  rei^roaeh.  But  here  U  an  altestation 
from  a  person  whose  sole  business  fbr  eleven  years,  as 
he  in£9rm«  ns,  was  the  purchase^ preparation,  and  whole- 
sale of  Bor^wine,  that  th«  wiiies.f>f  Portugal  are  filthy 
wiuesu^AlHry  by  adQlisiatfoa  of  jero^i^,  which  he  de- 
scribes'  air  a  eonf|ionttd  of  nasthtess.*^    Hera  i*  a  death- 


*  Jeropigfe  H  hxndWeff'M  ptc^taeA  by  the  rsj^table  iu^ 
ni<^  ia  the  Wttie-eouatrj^  aelhuig  mete  mm  the  juice  of  tha 
mam  ovafiBlly  selected  gnyes».|fincipday  af  tfaetaoit  fcnowa 
as  AMtoff«<s^and.jareqsUift.iiifiisieu  el  tbehert  Pou^  bnMvdfy 


blow  aimed  at  the  oaly  important  export  of  Portugal, 
by  ene  of.  the  oxyeirteiB  1  Forftonataly,  it  has  been  par« 
ried  by  the  writer  of  the  second  pamphlet,  **  A  Word  of 
Tmth  on  Port  Wine,"  the  prodnction  af  another  mer- 
ehant  of  Oporto,  and  one  who,  it  is  obvious,  has  ihr  more 
experience  in  the  wine  export  trade,  and,  we  suspect— 
for  both  are  unnamed— a  higher  social  position  than  the 
**  Merchant  of  Eleven  Years."  We  wish  we  could  add, 
that  the  "  Word  of  Truth"  is  admmistered  vnth  tem- 
per ;  for  then  it  would  be  far  more  consonant  to  the 
sober  service  of  the  troth  that  it  vindicates.  It  is  too 
violent  and  scornful,  occasionally  ludicrous,  by  its  pom- 
posity^  and  not  altogether  free  from  vulgarity  in  the 
studiously-reiieated  assertion  of  the  gentilitial  superio- 
rity of  the  writer.  But  when  we  eompare  the  fhets^  as 
stated  in  the  first  pamphlet,  with  the  refhtatfons  con- 
tained in  the  second,  we  find  that  the  author  of  the  lat- 
ter is  master  of  the  field;  he  has  worsted  his  rash  chal- 
lenger, and  given  him  no  quarter;  he  has  hacked  him  to 
pieoes,  foigettiag  the  advioe  of  a  bacnhanalian  drama- 
tist— **  Let  your  wit  be  as  keen  and  polished  as  your 
sword.*'  We  nevertheless  recommend  ''A  Word  of 
Truth  on  Port  Wine  "  to  all  wine-drinkers,  especially  to 
those  nervous  ones  whom  ihe  ^  Word  or  Two"  may  have 
frightened  into  a  notion  that  they  have  been  imbibing 
pofeott  in  their  caps;  a  persuasion  which  might  be  mw 
than  enough  to  throw  them  into  ddirium  tremen$.  We 
do  not  know  who  the  two  parties  are ;  hut  we  do  know 
that  the  British  merehants  of  Oporto  are,  as  a  body, 
unexcelled  m  respectahUty  and  integrity;  and  we  know 
also  (as  whs  dees  not  1)  thai  alarmists  who  cry  "  Death 
in  the  pot  I "  are  not  always  the  honest  men  they  pretend 
to  be.  Whether  the  author  of  <*  A  Word  or  Two  on 
Port  Wine,"  be  the  real  Simon  Pare  of  the  Bonro  wine- 
lodges,  we  leave  tiie  readers  of  ^  A  Word  «f  Tmth  on 
Port  Wine  "  to  jndge  ibr  themselves. 

A  Practical  TreatUe  on  Breving,  bated  on  Chemical 
and  Economical  Principles;  yt'Uh  FormulcB  for  Pub^ 
lie  Bre^cT$y  and  In$tructions  for  Private  Families. 
Octavo.  Pp.  217.  Third  edition,  enlarged  and  im« 
proved.    By  William  Black,  Practical  Brewer. 

The  author  of  this  Treatise  complains  that,  while 
progress  has  been  asade  in  most  arts  by  the  aid  of 
chemistry,  that  of  Brewing  has  remained  stationary.  If 
the  proof  of  the  pudding  be  the  eating,  we  should  go 
farther,  and  say,  that  the  art  of  Brewing  has,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  been  retrogressive.  There  is  no 
such  ale,  porter,  or  beer  to  be  found  in  general  use,  as 
were  common  thirty  or  forty  years  since.  Mr.  Black 
accounts  for  this  backwardness  in  the  art  of  brewing 
from  various  causes;  but  he  has  entirely  omitted  oue 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  namely,  the  enormous 
duty  on  malt.  One  obstacle  he  considers  the  conceit 
and  self-sufficiency  of  the  brewers,  who  despise  the 
lights  and  aids  of  science  ;  while  another  is,  that  every 
practical  brewer  has  his  own  pet  nostrum,  discovered 
in  the  course  of  his  practice,  of  which  he  makes  a 
mighty  secret.  Such  discoveries,  if  freely  communicated 
to  scientific  men,  might  lead  to  important  results  ;  but 
every  one  Jealously  preserves  his  own  secret  for  making 


to  cheek  fermeatatioa.  It  is  used  to  lefreih  or  enrich  old 
wine  that  has  lost  body  by  lying  too  long  in  the  wood.  Were 
there  no  other  adnUMerione  of  Port  wiae  than  this  after  its 
arrival  ia  England,  there  would  be  nothing  to  comiJaiB  of; 
it  is,  in  iiMst,  but  the  addition  of  unfecmcnted  Port  wmm  to  re- 
store the  quality. 
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beer  beiter  thui  thai  of  hi«  neighbonns  or  a(  all  eTeata 
distingttiflhfid  by  aome  poooUarity  of  tasto  or  flaTour. 
But  the  great  difficulty  is,  the  darkneee  in  which  the 
preeesa  of  fermentation  is  still  wrapped  |  and  the 
anomalies  which  eontinaally  present  thamselves.  The 
prineipal  object  of  this  treatise  is  stated  to  be,  to  traee 
oat  the  canses  of  these  anomalies,  and,  aa  for  as  is  pos- 
sible, to  point  out  the  means  of  rectifying  thom.  Throngh- 
out,  the  author  asserts  that  he  relies  onnothing  save  scion- 
tiflo  principles,  or  snoh  as  are  strietly  practioal.  Yet  he 
acknowledges  that  some  brewers  svceeed  better  by  bap* 
hasard,  or  nse  and  wont,  than  those  the  most  eonveraant 
with  chemical  prinoiphis.  Maehmorethanmigbt be  appre- 
hended appears  to  depend  upon  the  construction  of  the 
brew-house.  Of  the  brewers  who  make  good  liquor  with*- 
out  knowing  how»  it  w  said,  ^  It  is  powiblo  that  their 
bnw-honses  may  hare  been,  by  mere  ehanee,  ao  eon- 
atmeted,  as  to  render  their  operations  less  liable  to  the 
electro-chemical  fluctuations  which  are  continually  go- 
ing on  in  the  earth  and  atmosphere,  or  whii^  jure  (:aaso4 
by  an  injudicious  mistnre  of  metals  eonneeted  with 
their  Gyle-tuns  or  other  utensils.'*  This  seems  a  pro- 
bable oonjeeture,  if  it  be  true,  that  when  these  brew- 
houses  aae  enlarged  or  altered,  and  a  diflbwnt  kind  of 
utensils  introduced,  the  quality  of  the  beer  is  deterio- 
laled,  and  fkB  brewer  loses  his  npatation.  These  ob- 
sevrataons  we  take  to  be  deoisivo  of  the  character  of  the 
treatise,  as  enlightened  an4  judicious.  Mrs.  Tabitha 
Bramble  eooM  not  iaagiae  how  thunder  could  spoil  the 
beer  when  the  oeUar-door  was  looked  and  padlooked  ; 
bat  it  is  evident  tiial  eleetrioityy  gal▼aAin^  voltaio  aation, 
and  many  hitherto  inexpUoabhi  agencies,  are  oonoenod 
in  the  deterioration  of  our  malt  liquor,  and  that  the 
aul^et  reqaires  tether  invoatigalum. 

A  DidUmary  of  iU  Sn^itk  Langmift,  ^otOtUtUmff  the 
PreaaaoiolKHi,  Etytftolog^,  and  Expla^ation  of  all 
Words  afUkoriud  by  Eminent  WriUn:  to  to&tcAare 
ttdded,  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Boote  qfEnglith  Wordi, 
and  an  accented  Liet  of  Oreek,  Latiny  and  Seripiure 
Proper  Natnee,  By  Albxandsr  Risio,  A-  M.,  Biector 
of  the  Circus  Place  Scho(rf,  Edinburgh ;  author  of 
"  Rudiments  of  English  Composition,*'  &o.  Edinbnrgh : 
OliYer  &  Boyd. 

This  is  a  rery  decided  improrement  on  the  English 
school  dictionaries  in  common  use.  It  is  more  oompre- 
hensire  in  design  and  complete  in  arrangement,  though 
the  details  are  so  managed  as  to  keep  it  within  mode- 
rate compass.  By  rejecting  all  words  which  haye  not 
been  sanctioned  by  eminent  authors,  or  which  haye  be- 
come obsoletci  also  all  technical  words  which  are  not 
used  in  genexul  speech  or  writing,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  mere  inflections  or  compounds,  the  space  is 
found  to  include  nearly  the  whole  body  of  English 
words  in  general  use — which  are  about  forty  thousand. 
In  the  spelling  of  words  Mr.  Reid  has  followed  the 
best  possible  rule,  namely,  to  adopt  the  orthography 
sanctioned  by  the  best  nsage  and  authority.  In  the 
pronunciation  of  words  the  same  plan  has  been  followed, 
Johnson  being  the  main  guide  in  the  one  case,  and 
Walker  in  the  other.  The  pronunciation  is  indioated 
not  by  figures,  as  in  Walker  and  some  others,  but  by 
ma^s,  as  being  equally  precise  and  less  perplexing.  To 
keep  the  work  within  bonnds,  in  giving  the  derivation 
of  wMds,  Mr.  Beid,  ^  instead  of  giving  its  root  afler 
each  BngUsh  word,  has  collected  into  flimiiies  or  groups  j 
all  worda  wfaiob  are  derived  firom  the  same  root;  and ' 


lAldi  begin  vrith  the  aamai^aUo,  and  hm  aiaity  k 
signification  as  well  as  in  etymology;  pUdng  fln^ii 
large  letters,  what  may  be  called  the  head  of  the  h- 
mily  or  group,  and  arranging  under  it,  in  smsller  type, 
the  other  deriva^ves,  in  alphabetical  order.  Ia  IDie 
manner,  instead  of  explaining  each  raot  as  it  oenK  in 
the  body  of  tim  work,  ho  has  colleeted  the  piiaflfal 
rootd  into  a  Vocabulary,  in  which  he  has  givea  tbeir 
signification,  and,  a4  examples  of  their  derivatiTes,  ^ 
head  or  tot  wor4  of  every  group  in  tl^e  Pictiooary. ' 

The  following  is  an  axampla  of  hia  method*  whi^  liti 
both  advastagea  and  disadvantages  i-^ 

Curve,  a.  (L.  curmu)  crooked ;  beiit. 

— a.  any  thing  h^^^-r-n.  U>  ben4* 
Cnr-vii'tion^  fi,  the  act  of  bending. 
Ciir'va-ture,  n,  orooke4n0aa  i  b^nt  fonjOL 
Cur^vi-ty^ ».  crookedness. 
Cdr-vi-lin'e-ar,  a.  eonsisting  of  a  eiookad  line. 

The  fulness  of  the  title  makes  it  unnecessary  feras 
to  desoribe  the  ppmponent  parts  of  the  worj^  more  Q^ 
cumstantially.  We  consider  it  one  that  will  be  foasd 
exnaedhigly  nsofnl. 

8elei6t  ScoUiak  PoetM.  FM  Series.  The  GomplsU  Foe- 
tical  Works  of  Bobevt  TannahUl,  Heetoi  M'NaU» 
and  Alhin  Ramsay.  Pp.5i8,  33ao.  BeUlutti«ta 
Henderson. 

A  very  neat,  cheap  reprint,  well-adapted  for  a  pocttt- 
companion  to  either  youth  or  maiden.  A  brief  bmbv 
of  Tannahill  is  prefixed  to  ^is  little  voivma. 

The  Y^ng  Uuthamdi  or  BiPte  to  refttUtU  the  CnuiM 
qf  Yonng  Men  leko  Aae#  entered^  or  <ira  ohoat  to  ntor, 
the  Married  Suae,  By  Arthur  Freeling,  UoAsa- 
Houlston  ^  jStonen^an. 

This  tidy  little  volume  WNisiste  of  a  akng  ei  Int 
commonplaees,  generally  sensible,  tbough  eeeadeaallj 
puriied  beyond  the  jadieious ;  as  ia  axen^dified  is  tkt 
chapter  on  sepoaie  visiling,  a  praetiAa  which  the  aiitbtf 
repudiates  wholly,  censideang  it  tha  i^eat  reck  en  vW 
matrimonial  happuieaa  ^  wreokod. 

Si9toirical  MemoriaU  rdc(ting  to  the  Indepe^derit,  ff 

Con^gationaliete :  from  their  rise  to  the  IUdoraii«M  of 
the  Monarchy^  a.d.  1660,  By  Beigamin  HinbaTy. 
Octayo,  Vol,  III.  Pp,  658.  London  :  Pisbei,  §<* 
ft  Co. 

We  have  not  had  ih^  advantage  of  aeaiBg  thif  ««t 
in  a  eomplate  atata,  and  are  aamewhat  at  a  leas  white 
todesoriba  it  as  a  Histoay  ev  a  Deteice  of  the  ladepcr 
dents.  In  some  respects  it  is  both ;  tira  TolaminoBs  don- 
ments  eollected  f»rmingample|nateria]a  ftir  history,  vhHi 
every  paipa  bean  evidence  of  the  writar's  seal  ia  ^^^ 
the  Independent  body  from  aU  who  aaay  attack  or  nis* 
represent  it.  Indeed  he  aat  nnlVaqnaatly  chaagos  t^ 
tactics  of  deflBnco  into  open  aitaek.  In  thia  portioBdr 
the-  work,  the  preabyteriaa  party  an  ttie  aspeoial  objeeis 
of  eoasnre,  which  ia  oertainly  not  always  nmasritei 
Thoea  who  would  aeo  fame  history,  er  both  aides  if  (he 
queaaon,  in  relation  to  the  flunona  Asevbly  of  !»*»»•* 
Westminster,  would  do  well  to  petvso  tfaia  velsM,  thai 
vdth  the  his^ries  of  thai  eongreaa  put  forth  by  f^ 
writers  on  the  other  dde.  Our  aathoi  thus  eooela^ 
a  work  which*  besidea  being  (umooa  to  the  goacnl 
reader  of  ecclesiastical  history,  vrill  fins  a  teit-boo^^i 
fiir  aa  il  goea,  to  tha  Ind^paadanta  &*- 

Our  task  is  finishad  r  fH  torn  mm  wMasaiapM 
rationality,  ottr  regret  is^if  jfrnM^kimmi  ^  1m>- 
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ng  it  IbUowvd  by  tboee  other  "ctU  dnya,"  Md  ^otU 
tongues," 

>■ "  the  bArbaroDS  diJtonMiro 
Of  Bacehua  and  his  revellen  1 " 

Had  the  second  Charles  been  ai  sedate  as  the  gorer- 
lance  of  so  great  a  nation  awakened  to  its  own  interest* 
called  for,  he  had  been  enrened  fn  the  list  of  the  worM^ 
Msefkctors ;  but^  alas  1  beguiled  by  debaswl  attd  fiaWniag 
)»iirtiers,  and  suffered  to  wallow  in  a  sty  of  oomipti«m 
i  oorrespondlng  odour  deares  to  his  memory,  the  strength 
)f  which  not  ti|ne  even  will  abate  5  for  what  single  vir- 
;ue  had  he  wherewith  to  savonr  the  olio  of  his  Vices  t 
\t  his  restoration,  all  that  he  firond  of  "  the  living  body 
>f  Religion,"  was  deitined  to  be  «  bound  down  to  the 
lead  corpse  of  superannuated  Politv/'  But  we  resip 
'  this  theme  of  OTorlastlng  interest  ^'  into  other  hands, 
ton  soling  ourselTos  with  the  eonvictloa  that  "the  paisimi 
or  increase  of  knowledge,"  and  « the  mighty  instinets  of 
>rogressioti  and  free  agenoy,"  are  preparing  the  World 
br  that  only  «  equilibrium"  which  is  the  ptoduee  on 
»rth  of  peace,  •*  good  will  toward  men  1 " 

If  a  synopsis  of  the  results  of  our  labours  in  these 
historical  Memorials  be  looked  for,  the  following  is  sub- 
nitted  as  among  the  leading  points  which  make  up  the 
mm  of  those  results.  Herein,  Obloquy  derived  tttm 
he  Brownists,  is  removed  i—  The  personal  eha^raotevB 
»f  the  earliest  promoters  of  Independency  are  established 
»e7ond  the  possibility  of  sueoess  in  any  fbture  attempt 
«rioosly  to  damage  them  t  ^  The  body  of  the  Indepen- 
leAU  is  relioTed  from  the  eensure  of  grouudltsa  Separa- 
f  on  :  —  Independency  is  proved  more  than  competent  to 
grapple  with  Presbyterianism  :  —  The  succession  of  the 
[ndependents  is  not  from  the  Puritans :  — Baptists,  so 
jailed,  are  wdnoed  to  their  proper  posilion :— PoUtioal 
ind  ecclesiastioal  &ets  and  prineiples  are  brought  out, 
fv^hich  an  ui^Justiflable  timidity  allowed  to  be  corered 
Hth  apparent  negleet : -^  Historical  and  jpfhUosophieal 
toniistenoy,  ie  advantageonaly  effected :— Independents 
K>80e8a  withal,  a  denominational  Work  comprising  a 
catenation  of  documentary  evidence  not  exceeded  in 
nterest  and  importance  by  any,  in  it«  department  of 
ieoleaiastioal  Mteralnre. 
4  Pitsertadon  on  ike  Trite  Age  of  the  Warid,  in  ithiok 

is  diUrmined  ike  C%ronologf  of  the  period  from  Crea-^ 

tUm  to  the  ChrisUan  Bra.     By  Professor  Wallaoe^ 

8vo.    London:  Smith,  Elder,  It  Co. 

In  this  dissertation,  science  and  learning  are  held 
lubordinate  to  theological  inquiry^as  the  author  imagines 
h»t  the  true  age  of  the  world  onoe  asoertaued,  a  new 
btui  steady  Ught  will  be  thrown  upon  subjects  of  the 
u^st  importance  to  all  Chiistianfl.  It  Is  thu3  he  states 
lis  Tiews : — 

The  interest  attached  in  these  latter  days,  by  pious 
md  learned  men,  to  the  study  of  the  prophecies  of 
>kniel,  and  of  the  apocalyptic  visions  of  John,  tends 
^eaUy  to  inereaae  the  popularity  of  chronological  in« 
luiries  respecting  the  Mondane  Times.  The  late  re> 
earches  of  writers  on  this  subject  into  the  mystic 
lumbers  of  days  or  years  appointed  by  the  Great 
Creator  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies  and  risions, 
laturally  leads  to  the  inrestigation  of  the  true  a^^  the 
porld;  and  this  again^if  properly  conducted*  conduces 
o  the  settlement  of  the  dates  of  all  the  great  eyents  both 
a  sacred  and  profane  history.  The  Christian  church, 
laving  once  established  these  epochs  on  a  firm  chrono- 
ogicaU  basis,  can  then  look  calmly  forward,  as  ttom  an 
(levated  vantage  ground,  to  the  rapid  accomplishmeBt 
>f  eU  the  prophecies  both  of  the  Old  and  New  TesUment; 
knd  particularly  to  the  downfall  of  the  Papacy,  the 
iestmction  of  the  Mohammedan  imposture,  the  over- 
hrow  of  Infidelity,  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy 
Land,  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  the  supervention  of  the 
^lillenniam,  and  the  Second  Advent  of  the  Messiah  in 
he  clouds  of  HeaTcii. 

If  this  be  implicitly  received,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
nagnifjr  the  importance  of  Professor  Wallace's  iuTOSti- 
^tioQB.    llie  varying  chronologies  adopted  by  the  Jew^ 


the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Church  of  England,  he 
repudiates,  and  holds  by  the  chronology  of  what  he 
terms  the  most  learned  of  all  Christian  ehnr<fliefl,  ai  that 
which  is  beet  supported  by  reason,  science,  and  the 
authority  of  t)ie  Septuagint.  The  subject  is  one  beset 
with  temptations  to  wander  into  fanciful  and  risionary 
speenlAtion;  and  We  fbar  that  our  learned  and  pious 
author  has  not  alwnys  avoided  the  snare.  The  different 
chronologies  received  are  thus  stated : — 

According  to  the  chronology  of  the  modem  Jews,  we 
now  lire  in  the  year  of  the  world  5604;  according  to  that 
of  the  Church  of  England,  founded  on  the  authority  of 
Archbishop  Usher's  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
in  A.v.  5848;  according  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
founded  on  the  authority  of  Eusebius,  and  the  latter 
chronographers,  in  a.m.  7044;  but  according  to  that  of 
the  most  learned  of  all  Christian  churches,  and  parti- 
cularly the  recent  writers,  Jackson,  Hales,  Russell,  and 
Cuninghame,  founded  on  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint^ 
corrected  according  to  the  best  and  most  ancient  codloet 
of  that  version,  and  tested  by  astronomical  and  jubileau 
cycles  of  time,  in  am.  7322. 

SERIALS. 
LiTtt  OF  luii  English  Sauits,  No.  YI.    Si.  Paulinne— 

St.  Edwin— St.  £thelburga--St.  Oswald— St.  Oswin— 

St.  Ebbar— St.  Adamnan— St.  Bega.     No.  YII.  St. 

Gilbert,  Prior  of  Sempringham.    Fcap.  Bvo.  London : 

James  Toovey. 

Sinoe  the  days  of  the  Reformation  the  press  has  not 
teemed  so  Amitihlly  with  Popish  legends  and  apocryphal 
histories  of  saints  as  at  the  present  time.  Those  of  the 
series  beCore  us  are  written  with  naivettf  and  a  tone  of 
good  feeling  which  must  render  them  eaptiyating  to  the 
vulgar  and  uninstmeted  mind.  We  fear  it  is  not  the 
scientific  Incnbrations  of  the  Usefhl  Knowledge  Societies 
that  can  supply  the  antidote  to  these  homely  religious 
romances  :— «ad  an  antidote  is  required,  and  might  be 
found  la  the  gennine  biographies  of  the  lights  of  the 
world  and  bene^tors  of  mankind,  if  written  in  the  same 
simple  and  attractive  style,  and  as  diligently  circulated. 

Ths  Nkw  Phartabus.  By  Henry  Morley.  London  i 
Sherwood  k  Co. 

The  Mother's  Primes  ;  A  Little  Child's  First  Steps  in 

many  Ways.    By  Mrs.  Felix  Summerly*     London : 

Longman  &  Co. 

The  Mother's  Primer,  which  is  very  neatly  got  up, 
proposes  a  plan  for  initiating  little  children  into  the 
mysteries  of  words,  letters,  &c.  by  an  easier  and  more 
agreeable  method  than  that  in  common  use.  It  also 
treats  of  things  which  ehildren  may  be  taught  before 
they  begin  to  learn  to  read,  and  makes  some  good  sug- 
gestions about  the  first  elements  of  infant  education. 

Lots  and  Intrigue  :  a  Tragedy.  From  the  Qerman 
of  Fred.  Von  Schiller.  By  James  Fettes.  Edinburgh  : 
A.  &  C.  Black. 

Transactioiis  of  the  Royal  Aoricdltural  iMPnoyE- 
HCMT  SocTETT  OF  Irblard.  With  the  Report  of  tho 
Council  for  1843.     Dublin :  William  Curry,  Jun.  &  Co. 

The  Reports  of  this  Societyi  especially  those  on  the 
subject  of  draining  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Smith  of 
Deanston,  are  highly  gratifying.  Not  less  so  is  it  to 
learn  that,  eren  in  the  present  agitated  state  of  Ireland, 
there  are  a  few  public  spirited  persons  who  believe  that 
he  who  makes  two  grains  of  corn  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before  may  be  a  true  patriot,  though  his  name  has 
never  been  heard  at  the  Com  Exchange  Meetings. 
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The  lint  weeks  of  the  ParliAmentary  recess  are 
nsaally  »  quiet  time  ;  bat  this  year  the  rii  inertkg  to 
which  politicians  resign  themselyes  after  the  warfare  of 
the  session,  seems  to  hare  operated  with  anwonted 
force.  The  loll  is  most  remarkable.  It  is  as  if  all 
parties  and  party  opinions  were  at  a  dead*lock.  Whig- 
gism  and  Toryism  are  very  mneh  in  the  predifaiMnf  ofr 
giants  Pope  and  Pagan  in  honest  Bany^pff  aUegAry — { 
Conserratism,  as  the  Tim€$  says,  has  ^  pSflsili  awi}  Uka? 
the  tail  of  a  comet/'  on  the  existence  of  whose  nucleus^ 
science  is  nnable  to  pronounce  any  positire  opinion — 
Radiealjsm  i%  invsib^Sk— Chartism  mate — ^the  League 
only  tole  heard  cf  in  ^  I^sttatlon  lk>arft-JRepeal 
keeps  holiiftky  at.D^^nafe,  ai|i  ^a|ls<  tol^e  what 
Federalism  will  do-^and  the  taotiderorfpt  'and  non- 
describable  Goyernment  collects  the  taxes,  pays  the 
dividends,  and  rubs  on,  with  no  other  care  than  to  mini- 
mize noise  and  friction.  Foreign  politics,  i^  admof^  vp 
qaiet  as  domestic.  France  unexpectedly  makes  p^z^ 
with  Morocco,  and  CTacuates  Mogador ;  and  Louis 
Philippe  shakes  hands  with  British  mayors  and  aldermen, 
and  discourses  eloquent  things  of  the  entenU  rnrdiah     . 

If  we  haye  few  eyents  to  record  this  month,  it  is  not 
the  less  clear  that  the  elements  out  of  which  eyents 
shape  themselyes  are  every  where  ia  ipoyemeot.  The 
deeompoeition  of  parties  is  'going  on  as  fist  ks  heabi 
oonld  wish.  We  have  not  been  accustomed  to  rate  very 
highly  the  politisal  wisdom  or  moral  eamestaess  of  that 
section  of  Tories  known  as  '^  Young  England  ;  **  but  ^e 
cannot,  in  view  of  some  of  their  recent  proceedings,  re- 
ftase  them  credit  for  a  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  a 
mental  indepeadonee^  wfaioh  nnsti  ers.loiic»  fffodqce 
aomethiiig  very  m«eh  better  than  has  yet  appeared  in 
their  parliamentary  votes  and  speeches.  Their  late 
visit  to  the  seats  of  democracy  and  mannfi&ctures,  to 
protest  against  the  '^  thraldom  of  faction,*' and  denoantoe 
*^  political  and  social  exolnslveneM,'^  can  semely  be.ia*  ^ 
terpreted  aa  ik  piedga*  to  go  oa  withholding  the  vf  orki^g* 
man's  franchise  ami  taxing  }a»  bread.  If  parties,  as 
parties,  are  jast  now  inert  and  silent,  principles,  which 
go  deeper  than  all  our  party  divisions,  are  remarkably  ac- 
tive and  outspoken.  Whfle  all  other  egitatloni  are  lidder 
adjournment,  the  agitation  of  th«  CondilMln-«f-£ng|and 
qoeatioB  keeps  Iflle  ield^and  asmnes  evjsry  week  a  more 
distinct  and  prominent  dMpe«  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the 
times,  that  at  all  those  agricultural  meetings  whicn  have  of 
late  so  abounded,  the  condition  of  the  agrf  enlturallabourer, 
and  the  meains  of  its  amelioration,  ire  tBvaiiably^oinmDSt 
among  the  topics  of  disonsalon.  The  philanthsopy  of 
British  landlordism  is,  no  doubt,  of  very  equivocal 
origfai-Hnueh  of  it  relierable  to  no  higher  source  than  the 
terrors  of  the  lucifer-match  box.  But  it  is  a  great 
point  gained,  to  see  landlordism  compelled  to  confess  the 
existence,  and  acknowledge  Itself  responsible  for  the 
relief,  of  that  wretchedness  lOMi  degradation  of  its 
labouring  poorv-4iitherto  imnlently  denied— which  is 
thn  direot  product  of  its  own  selfish  legislation.  It  is 
true,  the  talk  at  these  meetings  is  not  of  Game-laws  and 
Corn-laws,  but  of  allotments;  emigration,  premiums  for 
honesty,  parisfa-dinnors  onoe-yei^,  and  all  aorta  of 
crotchety  impertinenees.  But  the  wedge  |s  fairly  in  ; 
and  WB  have  workmen  ^ho  know  how  to  drive  it  home. 
The  principle,  th4t "  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as 
its  rights,'*  has  now,  once  for  all,  taken  its  place  air  an 
axiom  in  British  politics  and  ^oenottlcb.  ■     ' 

In  Ireland,  thlngn  hvre  ialotn  -a-  torn  yfWk  (is,  we 
appfchnndi  equi%  pasi)il«  to  the  goveminent  and  to. 
the  mote  zei^us  ef  t)^  repealexiSf  So  far  as  present 
appearances  go,  Mr.  O'Connell  jseems  to  nave  corne'but 
of  prison  for  no  other  purpose  than  thiit  o^  dMSpSng 
down,  with  all  practiciA»l«  dsgpatch>  thar  fian^  le^ch  ho 
had  so  yJgoveiMly  hloiiii  up^  And..sa«tfuia^J,eM|[*tem- 
perad  people,  think  the, ^UK  is  virtually  over  alrei^y. 
We  con^iss  we  are  weak  of  faith  on  this  potnti',  As  far 
as  we  can  make  out  Mr.  O'Connell'^  pM^ent  t>iroc^edh^gSj 
there  is  no  sign  tn  theBk  of  altered  or  vreakeaed,  jpurposo^ 


as  to  the  main  point  of  getting  nationality  and  sdf- 
govemment  for  Ireland,  or  of  a  disposition  to  aegstiate 
and  compromise,  atoept  with  IriAwtem,  wAom  le  kfa  to 
haw  for  aUie$,  He  is  waiting  to  see,  not  what  Sir  Sobett 
Peel  will  do,  but  what  Lord  Charieraont  will  do.  He  is 
hanging  out  signals,  not  for  a  treaty  of  peace  with  tbe 
enemy,  ^^^  now  recmits  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  ia  ait 
theifbar  oilanother  prosecution  that  quiets  him ;  bat  the 
hofB  bf  wl|it  may  come  of  Mr.  Grey  Porter's  pamphkt  and 
Dr.  Maunsell's  speech.  He  will  go  a  long  way  to  mert 
men  who  have  already  oome  so  far  to  meet  bin.  Our 
oym  quite  foUible,  but  not  hasty  theory  of  the  matter,  oa 
luJi  eH^n^  Ets>  Lt  ^ilsenlt/beffe  iislisrt^t  llr. 
P'fonnell  isf  list  niw.iilieter  thai  elel  beeanse  be 
thMs^lAisA JHrighAy  WIvr<*giy)leakItW«Tei  to 
his  object — ^the  union  of  all  sects  and  parties  of  Inh- 
men,  in  demanding  of  Great  Britain  what,  so  deouaded, 
Qmt  '^ri^in  could  not  refhse.  His  plans  are  deiaaged 
l)y  ML  unlbolfed-for  piece  of  good  fortune.  He  is  extn- 
ordinarily  moderate  and  conciliatory,  because  a  ricb 
prize  comes  unexpectedly  in  his  way,  of  which  the  least 
..  .Jihasi.  oLthe  old  violence  would  baulk  him.  The  rk  ef 
a  new  agitation,  akin  to  his  own,  but  perfectly  indepea- 
dent  of  his  own,  opens  a  magnificent  (perhaps  delasin) 

nihility  before  him,  which  he  is  determined  to  impiore 
Id  Attfrd^si,fttiol4{li  it  Mold  cost  him,  for  the  pl^ 
sent,  a  portion  of  his  popularity  with  the  more  eager  cf 
his  followers. .  Whether  Mr.  O'Coimell  has  goodgnaadi 
to  go  upon  in  this  se^mln^^  kimld^  iM«^t»  a  man  vi» 
^  no«hing,  and  osBi  do  aotUng  wifthpnt.  tl»  in^kr-i 
faith  of  Mr«i.  nuUiofM  «f^i>f^laT7TTxeaUf  hawika^ 
poUo|v  is  a  queation,  oC.whicf^he  i?  probably  a  ^!t£r 
judge  t)ian  hl^  critics  of  tlie^ngltsK  press.  ' 

.  In  the  meantime,  wer  ^ee  no  reaton  for  -pieasiiis  ou- 
selves  with  Iftie  belilf  thai  re^ 'i»  a^hMiiiMiMis  dlir 
than.itiwafl.  'Thefieffceiitfoima  fftiigiMi^ii  ara  w- 
pandedrbnt  the  spirit  which  a^i;i^if^..J^ea^  U^»^' 
before^  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  ^e  contrarr.  Tia 
Monster  ^f  eetings  havel^eu,  and  wkit  l>iit lilie Hmn^cp 
ot  one  man's  finger  to  be  again:  iMf  ^fobajbiy  wdl  act 
be  again;  for  they  ha^  dione  theii  workj  All  thensHd 
knows  how  .Irishmen  fet(;  hoirifa^j  ean  exinas,*^ 
how  they  can  8Qppre8s,.their  feelings— in  VhatniU8b«9T 
with  what  unity  of  purpose,  what  Intensity  of  passica, 
and>^hai  command  over  that  passion,  tiier  are  baa^ied 
together  to  win  from  lBQglaBd<W  ie«&gaition  sf  ther 
nationality.  Nothing  has  bebnddbb  ynt^  no  fi^aiB  gives 
of  anything  beifftlik^y^  betdo^Sp  to  weakmor  iho- 
an  infinite  deal  has  been  done  tq<;9nfinn.<«n4  exasperate 
— that  state  of  mind  in  the  Irish  people  trldeh  profceed 
Tar^  and  MuHaghmast.  Tfce  present  'fofree  of  thit 
wtiidi  really,  eottstitaites  thi^  'npanl  n^^ita^foa,  eaa, «« 
foai^  he-onljr  atated  thdat-^Qllamand  Mal1i#t»»«>jf'* 
three  months'  impriso^iment  of  O'jC^ne)]. 

Ab  for  the  Obviou^  '^  impracticability  "*•  pT  repeal « 
federalism,  or  rbtatdtyi;«(riiknleAt8,'<jr  ^nlnd-juTv  jw- 
likments,  or  any  other  bTthv  fbMaBlnr>MMdi'iii^f»v«n- 
ment-is  demanded  for.  Ir«iinilyiwe,flbtiwgewa>sil^<» 
findiitlUt  comfort  in  any  ^<h  mlfdlw  >  Kodosbt,  all 

'  i|i  ibe  Ught  pf 

ig  ttflef  tbantopifk 

^^»iift*fieif9^B.  Bet 

•^hat  if  tli»  union  ^  ieoo<illM»Md  anavdar  nnaci 


iMMPBHtotaeable^  nthtf  ^dimnKti^.iuiM  CMkelia  v^ 
Prot^^Unt. {Ireland  I .  Jjitppao^^Klitir. ia^'poUfin»  i>' » 
thing  of  decrees  ;  p^rijainenfiKjjraforip  was  iopn^'* 
cable,  pntil  U  waR  found  tKat'tOt^fio^^tjjkilfweieta^ 
ittapracticabl^:  '^ii'MYi\ik'iti;i^^eM4hoM!^^^ 
d^th^  tinsAt^  >ftti«  <#trimthj  H-^^km^mak.  9tMl»- 
fodena»f>Tnwfnt>.{TMity>MHi|ljV^  ^f.^^fj, 

^taiitial  tlivig;,  all  (^i$puuin  nnd  |Spq^ 


.  at  once  bfeiJo^S^  easy,  ifi^'vfeVSf  ^J^tfe*  ««tt]tr 
¥hfees;iun0'>nil4on^Hrfi  pdqdU  vHd 


''.1i   l.l\l^t  '    ft  "H  // 
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THE  POLITICS  OF  tHE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


Iv  M  leao*  nQQe09lkiy  just  naw  to  qffeir  ^y  elabo- 
rate apoftogT'  lor  the  scemiiigly  lietexogeiieoos  eon* 
hmatioii  <otitaine)l  In  the  above  hMidhigj  than  it 
would  have  l>een  aprii^  t^n  or  fiftWn  yeai«  Bgo, 
That  "l^ligiou  haa  nothing  to  Jo  with  FoUticf**— 
oAco  familiariy  admitted^  byXiberals  eq>eciaUy, 
almoflt  as  a  traism-^s  fast  dlyhig  oiut  as  a  parados; 
and  men  are  coihing  tb  b^  that'Reli^dnhAs  some- 
thing— ^much-T-every  thing  to  do  wit|i  Politics. 
AU  onv  git^at  political,  qujestiona  ar%  In  fact^  daily 
raBning  mora  and  more  into  religious  qaestions. 
In  Irelandy  religion  is^what^  ind^d,  H  long  has 
been^  but  perhaps  is  now  more  tiian  at  any  pre- 
vious time-*-the  chief  clement  of  the  "cbief  diffi- 
culty."   In  Scotland,  religion  has  recently  effected 
a  dislocation  and  breaic<^p  of  political  parties^  the 
full  conse^ences  df  wbich  yet  iMnain  to  be  deve- 
loped.   In  England— not  to  speak  of  the  Church- 
rate  and  Churchrcourt  questions^-^the  first  and 
greatest  of  all  our  national  iatereste,  £duicaiioo«  is 
at  a  dead-lock,  because  religious  differenoea  sfeop 
the  way.    All  our  politics  are  every  day  becoming 
more  religious,  and  our  religion  more  political. 
Pree-trade  ocatora  quote  Scripture  like  clei^ymen, 
and  Fiee*trade  semona  are  preached  from  pulpits. 
The  Aiv(i-Com-Law  League  reoeivw  aid  fWnn  a 
Dissenting  Ministers^  Anti-Com-Law  Conference ; 
and  the  struggle  between  the  land-owning  and 
manufacturing  iatesests  is  Ukew»«e»  incidentally 
but  effsctuallyi  a  struggle  between  the  eooleaiasti* 
cal  and  the  dissenting  interest).     The  leaders  of 
the  Conoplete  Suffrage  movement  are  leaders  also 
in  the  Anti-State-Cburch  movement.     Again,,  if 
Free^tta^  has  been  taken  up  almost  as  a  Dissenters' 
queatidn,  the  Ten-houiv'  bUI  has  been  made  a  sort 
of  Church  question.    Wt  have  eeen  th*  clergy  of 
I^eeda  and  Huddersfield  agitate  side  by  side  with 
Meaera  Ferraad  and  Oastler ;  and  that  veiy  high- 
ehuTofa  divine,  Dr»  Hook^  is  of  opinion  (in  which 
we  are  veiy  much  of  his  Way  of  thinking),  that  a 
clergyman  is  in  his  proper  place,  when  ta^ng  the 
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fliajir  at  a  workxng-meti's  meeting.  Chartism  is 
a  religion,  and  founds  its  churches ;  and  Socialism 
takes  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Toleration,  as  a 
Piryteatant  Dissenting  stet  of  Bational  Eeligionists, 
and  gets  its  lecturers  and  mlssienaries  lioenaed  as 
Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers.  I^lseyi^m  is  a 
politioaly  as  much  aa  a  religious  movement.  This 
curious  revival  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  Christianity 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  re-action  against  Schedule 
A»  and  certain  of  its  antidpated  consequeneea ; 
and  already  is  the  theology  of  the  Oxford  Professor 
of  Hebrew  req)ectably  represented  in  Parliament, 
where  it  forms  the  bond  of  a  growing  political 
party — ^a  ^  New  Generation*'  of  British  statesmen 
— a  senatorial  Young  England. 

In  tlie  tendency  which  these  signs  of  the  times 
varionely  indicate,  to  a  nearer  connexion  of  reli- 
gion with  politics,  thers  is  nothing  that  need 
surprise  us.  The  connexion  is  rooted  in  the  nafeure 
of  things.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  alliance 
of  Church  and  State,  the  alliance  of  Beligion  and 
Politics  is  one  of  indisputable  legitimacy.  Every 
religion,  every  mode  of  religious  belief  and  opinion, 
is  more  or  less  directly  related  to  the  social  morali- 
tiea;  and  laws  and  institutions  are  the  oigans 
through  whick  these  exprese  themselves — ^the  body 
of  which  they  are  the  soul.  Every  theory  of 
Divine  Providence  and  government  drawa  aftMr  it, 
rather  Includes  in  it,  a  correspondhig  tlieoiyof 
human  destination  ;  therefore,  of  human  duties ; 
therefore,  of  human  rights ;  therefore,  of  the  civil 
and  eoeial  airangementa  under  which  the  destina-> 
tion  may  best  be  attained,  and  the  rights  and 
duties  most  worthily  realized.*  All  which  espe- 
cially holds  good  of  such  a  religion  as  the  Christbn 
•^^80  praotical,'  so  human,  so  rich  and  full  in  its 
every-day  moralities.  As  Episeopaey,  Presby- 
terianism,  Poseyism,  Puritanism,  Oitfaolioism, 
Qjuakerisro,  Benthamism  have,  each  of  them,  their 

*  Seto  this  w«ll  WMkecl  eat  by  Jeuifroy,  in  aovom  «l  his 
Milange$  Fkiiom)pki(pie$, 
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politics — ^haye,  each  of  them,  a  natural  affinity  to 
certain  political  ideas  and  maxima — so  we  propose 
to  inquire  what  are  the  politics  of  that  which  was 
before  them  all,  and  will  survive  them  all,  the 
religion  of  the  New  Testament. 

By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  ask,  what  form  of 
Government,  in  Church  or  State,  does  the  New 
Testament  authoritatively  declare  to  be  the  belt? 
For  we  are  not  aware  that  the  New  Testament 
declares  any  thing  about  the  matter,  tn  the  ob- 
vious, superficial  sense  of  the  word,  the  New 
Testament  has  no  politics. .  The  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity and  his  first  fo&owers  did  liot  interfere  with 
forms  and  modesof  dvUgovemment,  otherwise  than 
to  teach  (in  opposition  to  the  popular  judaical  fana- 
ticism, which  refused  tribute  to  Cesar,  on  the  ground 
that  legitimacy  and  divine  right  were  limited  to 
the  house  of  David)  that  all  governments,  which 
answer  the  common  purposes  of  social  union,  are 
equally  legitimate  and  of  divine  right — ^for  "  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God."  They  con- 
tented themselves  with  announcing  broad  and 
everlasting  moral  truths,  destined,  in  the  progress 
of  time,  gradually  to  regenerate  society,  and  re- 
mould governments  and  polities  into  their  own 
likeness.  Neither  shall  we  now  inquire,  what  do 
New  Testament  texts  say  as  to  the  proper  objects 
and  limits  (if  any)  of  civil  allegiance  ?  Whether 
the  Quaker  interpretation  of  '^  Resist  not  evil," 
and  the  Tory  interpretation  of  "Be  subject  to  the 
higher  powers,"  be  sound  or  unsound,  are  points 
which  we  leave  to  the  solution  of  theological 
exegesis.  With  any  question  of  controverted  texts 
and  dogmas  we  have  here  no  concern.  Nor  do 
we  undertake  the  task  of  constructing  from  New 
Testament  texts  a  systematic  confession  of  politi- 
cal faith,  or  code  of  political  morals  ;  for  we  are 
not  aware  that  the  New  Testament  affords  (2a^a  for 
any  thing  of  the  sort.  It  would,  in  truth,  be 
wonderful  if  it  did.  All  the  circumstances  of  our 
civilisation  differ  so  widely  from  those  of  the  age 
and  generation  to  which  the  gospel  was  first  pro- 
mulgated, that  the  letter  of  its  records  cannot  be 
expected  to  throw  much  direct  light  on  the  details 
of  our  political  rights  and  duties.  With  reference, 
for  example,  to  those  two  prominent  and  all-influ- 
encing elements  of  our  present  social  state — Re- 
presentative Institutions  and  the  Press — with  all 
the  manifold  rights  and  duties  connected  with  and 
resulting  from  them,  the  New  Testament  yields  us, 
of  course,  no  specific  textual  guidance.  Our  elec- 
toral and  politico-literary  morality  we  are  left  to 
work  out  for  ourselves,  in  the  light  of  those 
broad  principles  of  social  duty  which  constitute 
the  essence  of  the  Christian  ethics.  Tlie  New 
Testament  is  so  far  from  teaching  politics  syste- 
matically, that  it  leaves  even  the  question  of 
private  proper^  an  open  question, — the  earlier 
precedents  of  the  Church  seeming  to  favour  com- 
munity of  goods,  its  subsequent  history  indi- 
cating the  legitimacy,  or  at  least  permissible- 
ness,  of  individual  appropriation.  Leaving,  then, 
all  questions  of  texts  and  textual  controversy, 
as  belonging  to  the  theologian  rather  than  the 
political  moralist,  we  shall  simply  inquire,  What 
great  general  truths  in  the  philosophy  of  social 


morals, — what  ideiU  and  principles  having  a  poli- 
tical bearing, — are  consecrated  by  the  genersltoiM 
and  tenor  of  the  volume  which  Christaans  reven 
as  their  rule  of  faith  and  practice?  What  monl 
lessons  may  the  politician  learn  from  that  vsrtfut 
in  the  economy  of  Providoioe,  that  stupeDdoos 
spiritual  revolution,  whose  opening  scenes  the 
books  of  thO  New  Testament  diadosel 

"I'he  Christian  religion,"  says  Novalis,  in 
words  which  frequent  quotation  has  rendered 
familiar  to  us,  '^  is  the  root  of  all  democrac7,-4he 
liighest  fact  in  the  Rights  of  Mali."  We  belim 
that  this  utterance  Af  hi|h-floWn  **  Geiman  roT». 
tidsm,"  as  some  worthy  people  call  it,  is  apiece  of 
as  sound  and  sober  truth  as  ever  was  spoken.  The 
Christian  religion,  taken  from  the  most  geneisl 
point  of  view  from  which  we  can  regard  it,— as  a 
great  moral  and  spiritual  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
world,—- ^nsecrates  and  sanctifies  those  piincipks 
from  which  democracy  most  naturally  springs,  on 
which  it  most  securely  rests,  by  which  hnmsn 
rights  are  most  efivotually  vindicated,  and  vfaich 
the  tyrants  and  oppressors  of  mankind  nutst 
heartily  detest. 

Thus,  Christiahitjr  consecrates  the  principle  of 
appealing  directfy  to  ths  dommon  fieopU  on  tbe  t^ 
highest  and  deepest  qiiestions  <^  human  interest 
The  gospel  treats  the  popular  intellect  with  respect 
and  friendliness.  There  is  nothing  esoteric  in  its 
doctrines  or  spirit.  "  What  ye  hear  in  the  ear, 
that  preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops," — ^is  the  man- 
date of  its  beneficent  Founder.  It  rec<^ni2M  no 
aristocracy  of  caste  dr  ebiss,  of  birth  or  office,— »a 
aristocracy  of  inteUeci  even :  it**  honotrs  all  men," 
by  addressing  itself  to  faculties  and  feelings  which 
all  men  in  common  possess.  That  **  the  poor  hat« 
the  gospel  preached  unto  them  *'  is  adduced  By 
Jesus  as  one  of  the  inost  distiiictiv^  sigiis  of  hit 
divine  mission :  and  it  is  this,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  which  constitutes  the  gospel  a  great  fart,— 
tho  greatest  of  facts, — in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Rights  of  Man.  This  preaching  of  a  gospel  to  the 
poor  assumes  tliat  the  poor  have  faculties  kr  the 
apt)reciation  of  the  profoundest  of  moral  traUu; 
that  there  is  nothing  too  good  to  be  given  to  them ; 
that  the  enlightening  of  their  understandings,  the 
awakening  of  their  feelings,  the  guiding  of  their 
aspirations  to  spiritual  beauty,  truth,  and  good,  is 
a  work  worthy  of  the  highest  order  of  intelligence. 
The  Christian  religbn  is  the  loftiest  wisdom  de- 
scending, without  any  pai«de  of  condescension,  to 
commune  with  the  deepest  ignorance, — ^Hfting  up 
its  voice,  not  in  the  schools  of  leartiingand  ecieote, 
but  in  the  highways  of  human  intereourae,  in  the 
very  streets  and  market-places.  Bet^  we  take  it, 
is  the  Education  question  settled,  once  for  all,  on 
the  highest  authority.  The  old  Tory  anti-educa- 
tion clamour  about  the  danger  of  raishig  poor 
people's  minds  above  their  station  in  life,  is  rshnkea 
by  the  example  of  the  inspiied  Teadier  of  the 
world.  For,  the  sort  of  knowledge  on  which  thii 
dangerous  tendency  is  most  obviottsl^  cfaaigeable, 
the  knowledge  which  most  powerfully  raises  men* 
minds  above  the  level  of  the  vulgar  working  warM, 
is  given  freely  and  without  reserve  to  alL   Sarelr, 
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if  ih»  doqtrkieB  of  the  Chidstiaii  theology  are  not 
too  stimqUiing  a  natrime&t  for  compoii  minds, 
naithor  ia  chomlstry,  nor  g^ol^gy,  nor  poetry,  nor 
mathematics.  The  whple  oirde  of  the  arts  and 
scienees  is,  we  apprehend,  less  oaleolated  to  raise 
poor  people's  minds  above  the  station  of  life  in 
which  it  has  pleased  Proyidence  to  place  them, 
than  is  the  disdosore  of  mysteiie^y  iAto  which,  as 
we  are  told,  **  the  angels  desire  to  look." 

Tha  gospel  is,  then,  aa  appeal  to  the  many,  the 
million^  the  pon^non  people  ;  awHmes  a  capacity 
in  the  common  people  reo^ptive  of  the  deepest  and 
weightiest  of  moral  truths.  It  is  more  than  this. 
It  is  an  i^peal  to  the  many  againpt  the  few,-r>to 
the  people  ogaint^  their  tmIws.  Sach»  taken  his* 
toricaUy,  is  the  most  obvious  external  a^ct  of 
the  publio  pseaching  of  Jesus.  It  was  a  stirring- 
up  of  thp  soul  pf  the  Hebrew  commonalty  into 
protest  «id  spiritual  revolt  against  avieions  ecda- 
siastical  governmentf  Jt  was  m  endeavour  to 
create  in  Palestine  an  enlightened  public  opinion, 
a  pure  and  earnest  public  morality,  adverse  to  the 
influence  of  the  constituted  authorities,  and  to  the 
p«manence  of  the  existing  order  qf  things.  That 
it  was  infinitely  more  than  this^-r-that  this  p<^litico- 
moral  feature  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  was  by  no 
means  the  whole,  nor  even  tha  chief  part^  of  their 
signiftoanoe, — ^we  have^  of  course,  no  intention  to 
deny.  Still,  it  kw  this  ;  to  say  that  Christianity 
doQs  present  this  aspect^  among  others,  is  simply 
to  state  an  historical  fact.  Jesus  of  Nasareth 
taught  the  Jewish  people,  with  the  utmost  freedom 
and  plaianess,  a  morality  subversive  of  tha  in-> 
iliience  of  their  rulers ;  tsught  them  to  distrust 
those  rulers  as  *^  blind,"  and  to  scorn  them  as 
"hypocrites."  Here,  then,  we  have  another  great 
political  truth,  resting  on  the  highest  authority, 
sad  exemplified  in  the  most  illustrious  of  prece- 
dents. The  gospel  consecrates  the  principle  of 
moral-foroe  agitation.  It  recognizes  the  right 
and  duty  of  insurrection,-r'the  insurrection,  that 
ifl^  of  the  heart  and  understanding  against  hypo* 
crisy  and  falsehood,^-though  the  hypocrisy  and 
falsehood  sit  in  the  vary  seat  of  Moses,  and  are 
environed  with  the  jpruHgie  of  antiquity  and  lagiti* 
macy.  It  keeps  no  terms,  except  those  o£  truth, 
with  conaeorated  turpitude,  and  legitimate  old-es- 
tablished iniquity.  It  brings  human  authorities,  the 
most  reverend  and  time*honoured, — ^human  institu- 
tions, the  most  securely  hedged  round  by  tradition, 
popular  yeneration,  and  the  use  and  wont  of  ages, 
to  the  teat  of  eternal  and  divine  moralities,  pro- 
claimifig  that  every  tree  not  of  God's  planting 
shall  he  rooted  up.  It  speaks  the  plainest  truths 
about  public  men  in  the  plainest  way.  *^  Hypo- 
crites>"  ^^extortioners,"  '^serpents,-  "vipers,"  "chil- 
dren  of  hell,"-— such  is  the  dialect  in  which  the 
New  Teatauent  speaks  ol  oorrupt  and  unprineipled 
rulers.  Thespiiitof  the  bo<^  is  that  of  antagonism 
to  exisdng  ideas  and  esteblished  authorities.  The 
first  preaching  of  the  gospel  droi^e  constituted 
authorities  mad  with  rage ;  scared  a  guilty  tetrarch, 
and  made  a  Benan  governor  tremble:  and  ite 
written  page*  denouncea  the  opprtssitms  and 
~  '■  ■.'■  ■   'J'    ■  ..li^ i*.  ■  -^    ■. — ■■' 


frauds  of  ^  rich  men  "  of  the  landlord  class,  in  a 
tone  which  now-a-days  would  be  thought  to 
savour  of  thp  League,  or  even  the  Charter.  What, 
precisely,  may  be  the  meaning  of  "  Let  every  soul 
be  subjept  to  the  higher  powers,"  we  do  not  here 
underteke  to  say :  but  the  meaning  of  this  and 
similar  texte  clearly  is  not  that  they  to  whom  Pro- 
yid^ce  has  given  the  power  of  instructing  the 
minds  and  stirrbg  the  hearts  of  their  fellow-men, 
are  to  shrink  from  denouncing  public  immoralities, 
and  agitating  against  public  wrongs.  Never  waa 
a  greater  mistake  than  that  which  is  made  when 
deqK>to  and  aristopracies  encourage  poor  people  to 
read  the  Bible,  in  the  hope  of  quieting  them  down 
under  o{^>ression.  For  any  such  purpose  the  Bible 
is  about  the  unfittest  book  in  all  literature.  When- 
ever the  Sible  is  read  with  the  understanding  and 
the  heart,  it  will  strengthen  men  s  sense  of  right, 
and  quicken  their  sensibilities  to  wrong — sanctify 
what  tyrante  call  ^*  sedition,"  by  the  example  of  a 
long  line  of  agitotors  of  the  prophet  and  apostle 
class — and  consecrate,  as  religion,  a  sturdy,  defiant 
o]qM)eition  to  all  manner  of  Pharaohs,  Ahabs^  He« 
rods,  Pilates,  and  Chief  Priesto. 

The  Politics  of  the  New  Testament  are  ami- 
kierarchicoL  The  whole  book  is  an  emphatic  pro- 
clamation of  religious  equality ;  not  that  mere 
equality  of  sect  with  sect  which  seems  to  be  at 
present  our  current  interpretation  of  this  *^  pecu- 
liar doctrine  of  the  gpspel,"  but  the  equality  of 
roan  with  man.  The  Christian  religion  knows  no- 
thing of  human  priesthoods— other  than  the  priest- 
hood that  is  common  to  all  good  men  and  true, 
who  render  to  their  Maker  the  sacrifice  of  worthy 
deeds  springing  out  of  honest  hearto.  Not  to  a  se- 
lect and  episcopally-ordained  fisw,  but  to  "  strangen 
pcattered  abroad,''  does  the  gospel  address  the 
honourable  title  of  a  ^  holy  priesUiood,  to  offer  up 
spiritual  sacrifices."  Christianity  broke  down  the 
old  priestly  monopoly— Jewish  and  heathen — and 
made  every  man  '^  king  and  priest  unto  Gad  "  on 
his  own  account.  It  neither  recognizes  nor  con- 
stitutes any  sacerdotal  caste,  any  spiritual  aristo- 
craoy,  (Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian,)  any  order 
of  men  stending  in  ex-qfflcio  relations  to  Deity. 
It  makes  the  relation  of  man  to  Crod  individual 
and  immediate.  The  Christianity  that  lifts  a  mitred 
front  in  courto  and  parliamente  is  not  the  Chris^ 
tianity  of  Christ.  Uppermost  rooms  at  feasts, 
chief  seate  in  synagogues,  and  all  the  other  great 
and  small  prizes  of  ecclesiastical  ambitions-in- 
cluding the  ^  Rabbi,  Rabbi,"  (or,  as  we  phrase  it, 
Very  Reyerend,  Right  Reverend,  Most  Reverend,) 
— are  discarded  and  disowned  by  Him  whose  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world.  Marvellous  it  is,  how, 
not  the  spirit  only,  but  the  very  letter  of  the  New 
Testement,  is  set  at  nought  by  our  modem  priest- 
hoods. Christ  said,  in  that  grandly-awful  coneto 
ad jH^Mi/iaa  which. closed  the  series  of  his  public 
teachings,  ^  Call  no  man  your  Father  upon  the 
earth  I "  yet «  Father,"  **  Right  Reverend  Father/ 
^  Bight  Reyerend  Father  in  God,"  is  the  style  and 
title  of  modem  Christian  Episcopacy.  Why  do 
not  they,  for  very  shame's  sake,  score  out  the  text 
at  onoe,  as  an  heratical  interpolation? 

The  gospel  is  a  consecration  of  the  principle 
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and  spirit  of  Pr^Mkmiim;  of  t)i«'ptindpb  «iid 
spirit  of  free  inquiiy  in  mattets  of  Mlgj^oB  bdiaf, 
of  individa&l  oaniestnesB  in  moral  00ttd(iet,'«f  pHh 
grettire  wtotm  in  social  ibstfilnUotts.  'Chrtetiaillfty 
makes  no  acoouni  of  kgltimaey^  antiqtiity,  or  ma- 
joritiee.  It  is  a  proteBt  for  the  prabliosi  ^irhoal 
needs  of  ^  the  hoar  that  now  Is,"  «^hi^  tUo  ^t^^ 
Tanny  of  traditions  inherited' lN>m  the  pasti  Sach 
a  thing  as  the  fasteningr  of  the  ci^aed'of  otto  gtMumh 
tion  on  the  fdth  of  all  «ueeeedingoneft,(fti'MMfii 
semlamm — hedging  routed  pnlpHs  alnd  ttttii^«Ntty 
ehairs  with  Mbaor^on  to  doad  rnon's  aMlekB  «f 
belief,  (though  the  aiti^ea  should  liaj^psb  to  bt^all 
trae,)  is  a  proeeeding  tattevly  opposi^  to  Itafrte 
and  onward  spirit.  Chriitiantty 'is  a  prndest  ftir 
the  praetici^  tttilitiea  of  human  %Mtatt'  andfiA, 
against  the  meohanioal>  cenunoaial  rigiUMOOiaeis 
that  exahs  the  means  above  the  eud^  maknt-man 
the  creatare  and  slave  of  inslittttiotis^  inslaad^f 
their  lovd  and  master,  and  would  have'evsn  wttet- 
ed  hands  and  sightless  ejM  vemain  aa  they  wa, 
until  the  Sabbath  of  Mosee  has  liadiUd«e.  How 
noble^  and  yet  how  atmpiu'  ■  stroplo  M  nunHd  tvvlh 
efTUr  is--4B  that  nttoranee  of  Chitet^t,  «  Tha  Sub- 
bath  ia  nade  fbr  man,  not  tecoom  fbr  therSabtoth/' 
Tliis hubean  i&  the  world  tbsse  efghtaen  htndnd 
years;  bvt  we ftre  not  oum  up  wUh  it  y<t.  If 
tfaia  seatenea  hB{>pened  to  be^  not  in  tha^fifsw  Tea- 
tament^  bat  in  some  paiiiamentaty  iqweeh  of  Stfr. 
Rotfba<^e,  or  Mt.  Hume's,  maay  Kdlgfons  poople 
would  be  drsadMty  ahoolced,  and  w»  shotild  never 
hear  «iie  last  of  the  «^blasphemy"  and  ^  iiMll- 
gion,''  1^  daring  anti^Christianlty,  of  the  aenU- 
ment.  The  gbsptl  is  a  pvotest  te  iqshitaal  equa- 
lity and  bioihethood,  against  the  overibeai^g  as- 
stfmptiont  and  tytannout  impeitfaMneOB  «f  ^a  prieet- 
ly  aristooraoy^-^  protest  Ibr  individitBl  judgmtot, 
agafaaBteaoevdotal  aakd  eooMaitlcal  authority.  It 
id  a  true  »on^x>nteMist'a'  gospeL  Bodesiastles 
may  talk  ever  eo  learnedly  andplausibfy about ihe 
ineapadty  of  the  >unietteied>- multitude  to  judge 
for  tiienselv«s  of  the  high' questions  of  veligioiK- 
abent  the  need  of  adhee&ett  ta  a  centre  of  i^toal 
unity^  ol  dooile  subnufision  t6  the  authoi^^of 
a  icgdlaarly*4onstil»tbd  and  legithnatelyv^idained 
clergy :  they  aoay  even  quote  texts  in  aappatt  of 
their  danns^  which  Hm  unskilled  in  Rebtew  and 
Gteekeannot  exactly  eacplaia.  But  the  broad  lltet 
remalaa«-^stablMnify  hnpervieus  to  all  the^henviest 
artillevy  of  saceitbtal  logio^-tfaat  the  Chriatian 
gospel  is  (haitoxiaany')  rooted  and  gnranded  in 
antagonism  to  authMity;  that  on  the  "^Au- 
thority" ptDi^i^le  itnaver  oodldiliave  gutistaind- 
ing-roem  in  the  wofld ;  that  :all  tin  authorltiies 
vrtiieh  men  thdn  -fov«i!eneed««-the>attthoxUy  of  the 
Je«neh>priefldiood^.iheia«thatifyiof.  tlio  heathen 
priesthood,  •  the  •  authoii^r  of  >  tlier  oMl :  magistntte, 
the  authooity  of  the  phllooephiexa  and  l^^eMMi*- 
were  oonfedeiat^  to  'orash  iu-  NouKxnifonttity, 
dissent,  "feet  inquiry,  individuai'oonsiotibnvmoiital 
independence,  aMfov' ever  con8ecia(tedl]iyth»teii- 
gion  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the^hitetb  olita^bwn 
Hfb,  the  conditionji  of  its  own  eodstenoft  on  )khe 
earth.  The  Book  is  a  direct  transfer  of  human 
allegiance  in  things  i^iritual,  from  the  civil  and  ec» 
desiasUcal  powers  to  the  judgment  and  conscienoe 


of  >tha  iiriividuia.'  i  Wifli' the.  fiewV^otattoit 
iv  hia  han&^  and*  a  high,  himcat  pnrpiM  in  lus 
hedrt,no  mantoaed  evier  ha  thM  tA^htttikt' 
"^s^hianiatic,"  «'  seditiBii-maii«ei:,«'  <^  kbbhr,'* 
^^iblasphetaier/'  ^  pestikist  iMiow,'  aadjgihv  adi 
BuWiesoftiH'vocalMihiy.ial  inashsMetdMMi  in 
atatifoiityv  The  gdspol  itaeil  waa  cSMaakmr, 
trsehbm',  a  sedition;  andrn  hksphetaBy^Aoiavdd 
faav»  been  emtiied  in  the  c«adle^i£.adUwal7a&d 
hard  woida  wiM  aigiwikiti.  Thailhuiiiiii  rii- 
gioa'isthuftiw  ^  higfasstfaet'^'mtfarphilsNiikT 
of  that  h^^iest  Q6iiBfenattirig^t»«f2ihsKfy  ol  Pn- 
piiesying* 

T!ia  gospel  i8«^«ienKitdf  all  dRnmaBBy."  U 
that  it  speeificdUy '  inonkatee  the  .oveitimm  tf 
efigmrchsdal  anid  Tde8petia-gQvanimiin^^«il  ibe 
rtUibliiilHBBut  of  MpobHeis  intlicirTOam<;  iwiit 
adnooneedpeiBc^te,  it (breathea a  ipisit^ the lai- 
innal  pvevalsnee  jof  wideh  -woiddat  ones  mate 
oligttrdiy  and^daspotJsmrJBMhUinpnsidyiitiea  % 
ita  deetrine  «f  hansn  <4ualitgr  ud:k»thtdM«^  it 
igboRs  ail  ftooial  'dis^ctieiis^cxceptthe  iiamatabk 
natutaldittitaotiens  iMtweea  wiademwnd  fdl|, 
Tighteousneis  and  iniqui^i  i  it  <1fneiii—sis11  md* 
non'*worship,iiiditiU^wanldp»-  ^aoMilspint 
is  that'Of  1^'  x«qpuhlit»k^  annpHioity,  >aqaditsr tad 
sdf-Mspect*  Itlreoagbuoea  Bawfttsaiai^hBttkt 
of'persuud-goodnvssy  testelhyaaoialuHAdBM: 
*^  Ha  tiiat  is  gtaotei*  aHung  yon,  kthiaiie  jov 
aarvant;"  ItlaajreiyhmttmggDipeL  Itaiariv 
trhmphs  oanMstad,  as  tha  apoode  elaqsotlj 
boasU;  in  Uie  fooUah,  and  weak,  andiMss  tings 
of  the  woiid  confoaoBHiing  ibe  wise,  :and  m^t 
andhonottred:  9ttiehiBtMsrdf  GfatiafelaBityistiat 
ofia  mvoliilSon  which  began  wltitlivhiii  abbat- 
ministdrs  «nd  biahopa  ditt  *^.^ba  jditgs  of  tiie 
people/'  and:  onoanted  «p«aiid  and  apwaxd  tfll  it 
aeaded  akid^cap*uredi^tliBr>tiimne  of  the  Ccan. 
The  ndingof  vaUeyi^^aM&yiiiglow;  «f  hiU%  vu 
lihe  htudsn  of  thepraphetic  aismuBioenwiit  of  tbe 
gOBp^a^approseh;;,  land  the  ^glOEy  to  God  iitiM 
highest,"  whack  angebr  aasiatiaocd  aa  its  fioslsiB. 
oan'0]dyjbefMalLted'>wiKn^peaeeron  esrthtfii 
gdedHaiUammig-ananf'. shall  he  estahiiAffiJ  aa- 
-vsaaily  OBT'tha  bada<of  pdfitieal  jnstiae. 

Thri  polKica  of^heriiaw  TeatamentawmdiKt 
ahtaginom  to  ithe<  old  iieiBtiMn  poUtitt.  Ti» 
saorifiqed'iffie  individrndtaJtbe  stain.;  itnstedtk 
stateiaa  eiwry.tbing','aBdiisstiKdlviiiaal.(ainpim 
hiBielationa  to  the  state)  aa  notfaiig.  ht.  Qaa^ 
aiiity,^a^^ind];vddual/i8  etaijr  tluiig;'titt^b^ 
otimrwise-ihan  aaian4g^;iegate  ^.  indiTviBs]*-' 
nothing.  Ifatiomfl  w<ealth^  powerv  grtstawt^  |^. 
imamdftictariQg  intenali^'OonliiicndAliinteiest,  Jgn- 
btdtmal  iateicsi,'  oslbnud  and  ahiiipiQg  iat^ 
•spkendaavand  di|fnsly:of  the  eaonavgltiiioasoB- 
atitatiiin^  <and  the  Jikfl^r«-«ti  thoK^araattthiBg^  in 
Ito  poUtkB  of>Gkefatiamij%«aaseptaB  liliheseDistivi 
of,  orablidnci^t^TthBtphgrBbii  andmoid  ^^ 
hfliBg'af  Indisidnal  ztien^widnMbyUid^hildna:  ^ 
ave  <i»dnBe4hafatnothirig^thatiappiiiHii<eadvafc« 
aftiiidiFldmda)areltoBbe  'SMrifiged^to'thnesaRi^ 
Ifot  aa  li  maie  «^  meBsbfev^f ^naiefar,^inot«i  ^imr 
iMOtionaliiast^f  a^vaat  afad  nwdtitadhww^*^^ 
called  "^  comrnunity^''  doe»Chii8(iaa&^rtakei»^ 
of  the  individual,  bii^  as  aa  inunortsl  i^  ^ 
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Gkfd^lisi^lng- Ills  &mti  lifti  W  liye^.>bii»ioihkich«tftclei- 
to  fornsf  iitBiown-indiiridtialitj;  tixdey^ap^  lik  own 
sold  toi8aV0A>  IBo^dflAplliiBao^Binefgoes'!  (It  is 
Uie'mi3Bl  i^volutiflpazj-tlui^^'We'have^  *  liJiilfilieB 
tiw  ndiealffllsUj^bd  «xiked^ete^«U  iboiALar- 
xBUgaBMlita  «iii«hi  (iamndiiheAacnfice  of  iadm- 

^fartmetioa  CB&4  SobktjFi.:  Undot  the  GisriMtao 

ohai(apixfJlroixiaa  ngfals  ahdcnde  dEluunaiiidiiiifigy 

JMtmi*i4^tmfihsaa^h&MU4mlinyji>i'iu9  olm  te  lVK»k 

cm^- c^UKtvn  'Of  lilsi^blni  ioi  deT«iDp»  :iip  ito  its 

iril^ast  ptMdyB^.\tzf:ihaa]tbiditid?8kten^^^ 

whatever  obstructs  him  ia  this,  Cbristhuut^iilD- 

'pllcitly.'OODdAmtti/Ii^^LettmTrQ^ple  905  saithtbe 

:liord,(diat  >they.lnay/adiT«  (Mji/Z-^is  tibe  plea  of 

the  Hobr^^  diterator.  f ov  1 4h»^  emMieipatMii-TQf  Jbis 

rao»^  and  never  wrens  the  tights  6f  maaadTOGatsd 

«i;a  bfcbadtrgroaBdj;  {Fbe  wMtdsiuB  Jewiahy  b«t 

tlwrspnibiis  Gbtoistiaii.  i)iditijQal  <eii£raBohiseBBCiit, 

Bi  the/  ntm^Sikm^^tt^inanuf.  o£  ai  tame  and  ^enlioe 

aen^ee  trf :Qod  ^  eivil  idgbte^iaa  seedful  toi  inieUec- 

4ualiiand)  ■konil  haaitk;r  jaonil  Jnslitia,  aa  ^e 

4thiX)spfaare  in  twindi:  ^iia  jYhrtaaaaiuli  ofaHritica  best 

gxoar,-^44<diet0  is'A  pirinciple  here  vide  eDOugh  to 

cinrerltharwbfile  fi^ldnC^poliiiiAlnfox^*    Thsiaim 

^ofCfariatMmityiai&ie'perfiaBtikig}  c^  the  individual 

iMtiriditsoeTsirvtiuDgs  WBOiimDe^  hdnesl^  jiiati  vir- 

tesvfaylaBd  limfy  ;:  labdl.vliatevary  in  B^icwLimstdm 

:  or  iegiBlaliire*feQaiaUuept»:hipdeci  the  aecanpUsh- 

itaent^af  thi»aaiQ^  iataMaisdaa  and  ahti-dnktiao. 

iiere>.is  th»>9ondaiktnation.ei^ilaTery  i  and-ief 

'semaotiMr^thingbheBiaew:  [Qifi  quesfioni  ''Can a 

dB][i8iideht'6leotor  be;  rin  rntenfcal'dboneMgr/aid  -sdlf- 

xe^pect^nn.^Bik^t  €hnBliMA  inan?'?  «s»taiiis  the 

eeiretiaf  the  'Bidlei  eeiaftroVBrsy.  *  The  ^qveBtiea, 

>fiCAn  attetgjmbtl,  lifidL  baa  tbrdad^ .and-^faisiohii- 

ilr^'a  bm^  ocmtiagBBibien  bia  smfialteiing  pfio&s- 

w»>  df  belief  in !» fpartiduin  rgeb  of:  tfaediogical 

opioidaSy'faithfalbFdLtehaxgeMtlffi  ChziatiBii  ddty 

*<lf  |irosabsg-.aJi.'tlidBgar   V'odotis  tile 

lilonillfy'ofi  siito<!ed>Siii8GriptiMii'to.ere6dc«iid 

flstidlflK?    5  CThs  '  qnaatkn^;  ^  €9111.  ai  soldiery'  itfaose 

taadisis^  hinnM3B<  by  r<iffiQTdix>f.:e(nnBiand)  whose 

|Bis  ftieiiuii  aajtheabnegitidh  c£  anonJ;  Tes^Bsibili^ 

for  the  nuKt'.ir^sponBibifB  ndriai  buinaai  .ttiastnre 

can.  commit,  .basa.  i^ing  cilaiiipte'of  tibie  Christian 

^Mues  cf  iibB^vakitlaBij  hM'  >  jaatioa'? ''.  astiiaa  the 

-anln^hiiitiaBityolistaiidin^aTiiiifis.  QSi^^aBattan, 

*^  Can/a  gtoady  %BOBBbttiiBin:fbe^f  at-^  ail  points^  -  a 

4ihaM»igU  ChiiBtiknf  matt^i'iaa-fS;  short  faiganiflnt 

#Mi%itUitiabJ£dttca^eib  -Abd^tlierkpestite^.^Can 

-ft-  ioum/ '  bBDiibMi;«)or  -vdifUt^x-'tbat  ris'  Idvert-sroiddsdy 

jandir'iMytilbboxood^)  aiid;iil^<ikd^>Kn}oyiiitelkc* 

"tssl  .andiStooral  iheadtb^  veatiae  ■  Idie  .spixihud  -dcvel- 

jopmsDit  4iaqtpdi|>]B*Bd  Ihy.ctbe  Qhiistiah  tgoq^yt^" 

.faring8)mllgi0iv4iito  tHs  trbokiof.oiiBaQaialaeeaio*' 

■mlBsut  *U»iag^ftf  th&4Qitiifidiiiil  toihsrnteaiisof 

Bfiixita^iljJs  «aid  giovtli^TtotiflMtxr^  aoa^-cpcrtB^^ 

'iunkf  tphgoiGalr  and  aisiiiBf  tn  1  castfiDii^  .'aaititeicoildi- 

.iioDBvf  <hifcabnl?8(iMBkh^-4t«ifi  ibidbefanoilnitelitly 

dtemai^eof^hoqfadtiski  tot^ttfEan^ilrstBUi,  ill  is 

:oii^ijbecaiifee> j  tens :  foAeBda(nd . meetKr  . qdaafciims 

fltendy^titbd.  ptBaaBt;.>bet!(raem  tiaandr  tha&  r  atd 

booauaB>4bave'  inmld  rbe  mo/ObHatnajittjEiiiii ilagiB* 

latiayioTnltoihaiiitfebeaei*  BaiitbaieihexiiMdtiien 

is,  watting^oe  iDy  ta  be.  setded  iwhtn 'those  other 


tUnga-shsU  ,ba?e  been  pat  out  af  tb^  wi^»  That 
Is  Jiot  a  Ghristiaa  atate.  of  society*  whichy  for  some 
iwllbiiftol  the  people,  renders  the  cnlture  of  the 
h^ma  virtues  and  'Slfeotlons  litUe  better  than  a 
phjraical  impwsihiUty*  The  taint  of  anti*chxisti- 
asHy  is  en  all  social  amngeskenta  that  hinder  or 
abridge  the  spiritual  g«>wth  of  human  beiiigs, 
.'  A  stiUmore  delioate  inquiry  opens  on  us,  in  this 
aoBiiesuaii.  Is  Roj^l^^  thus  tested,  a  Christian 
inaUtui^oii?  Looking  at  the  manifold  and  sore 
temptatjona  to  pride,  sletfi,  self*iadulgenoe,  self* 
^willedMs^  and  ha^-heajrtediiess»  incident  to  a 
IMtts  MrUeh  hedges  zoandi  as  with  a  sort  of 
ditinity,  a  faUihlev  imperfect  (perhaps  vicious  sad 
^vitorthkfls)  mortal;  plaoss  him  in  artificial  and 
ialae  sriatieoa  to  hm  f^o  w*men  ;  blunts  his  human 
aympathina  by;excladiiig  £rom  hia  ken  the  realities 
dt  hiunan  aotion  and  suffering ;  raises  him  above 
-thepasaibiUtyQf  any  thing,  like  a  free  and  equal 
ftiiendahi^  lemovea  him  out  of  tho  hearing  of  dis- 
agreeable trutiba^aoftens  down  his  vices  into  venial 
iolBles^aiid  exagigenKtes  the  moat  eommon-plaee 
amiabUiitiasoftemper-or  manner  into  extraordinary 
virtueSyr-^t  searaafkirly  i^pensto  a  question  whether 
thSimiUMrchical  inatttution  ia  one  that  oonld  eidat 
iofa  AhovevgUy  Cfatistianiaed.commanity*  Has 
lociety  a  right»  for  the  sake  of  any  mese  temporal 
and  poiitAcill  oonvenieBioe  (real;  or  sapposed),  to 
siibject  a  bmmaft  eraature  to  such  tremendous 
tnoial  disadvantages?  The  qaery  may  strike 
some  xeadars  as  a  rather  unorthodox  one,  but  we 
haine  g^od  episcopal  anUiority  for  it*  In  a  aevmon 
by  the  proaent  Bishop  of  I^mdon,  we  find  the  aad 
fiasa  o€  sotareigias  stated  xn  a  way  that  cannot  but 
arwakea  the  keeatst  sympathies,  sjkd  seems  ealeu- 
Jatfal  e veo  to  alann  the  eonseieaee  of  society «  After 
a  feeling  eiduhHion  of  tho  all-'but  unbearable  load 
of  pdittoal  antiMissapdreepottBibilitioBthatpseBflco 
uptti  oronrlied  head%  the  Biabop  proceeds  :-^'^  But 
all  these  ^sadnantages,  and  diffioalties,  and  oaxea, 
atoo  of  little  /moment^  compared  with  the  dangers 
which  aumuad  tho:  weaser  of  a  orown^  considered 
AS*a  servant  of;  God,  a  atewatd  of  hia  houaehold,  a 
fmenrbev  of  ChtisfSs  chi»ebyaiid  an  inheritor  of 
thei  kiiigdom..Ql  haaven.  Mow  difficult  to  them^ 
above  idl  otbenc  persons^  mnst  it  he  to  realise  the 
.pseospt,  ^Love  not.. the  weidd^  neither  the  things 
UiatarB  iaiiha  ^orUy'  when  the  wmdd  so  assida* 
ottsly  iqyreads  all  its  meat  aadnctive  teii4)tation8 
)bc!fi»ra  them,  and  -ooiuriB  tbeir  enjoyment  ol  its 
•plaasnraft .  WEh  avaory  wish  antioi^tedy  or  gra* 
'tified  asjsoon  aaietxpresaed,  with  an  anreatriicted 
oanmiuid  of  ^ll'  the  msaiiicBB  of  luxury  and  art, 
EvingnviUuSD  a  lance,  of  cfitemony  and  oheervance 
r.trlli!cbthe:1Mifie,Df4rtith:ea»hardlypeiieteate»  and 
iSifttLWheKi  heavdat  distantiintervsl^perhapamay 
ahQQk'byiittunwikntttl  and  unvsleome  aonad^  how 
4S'it  ptsdfale  fo.  tbBiH/noi  to  become  fiovexa  of 
.plaaamre.soord  Uum  iafvera  of  Godl'  How  can 
I  .Aay  be  brought. tblcaoi  the  peculiar  leasonawhieh 
feNM^'be  kaznad'by  all  tiie  diadidea  of  tiiat  Msater 
nduns&id^'^.Sakatmy  irdcs  ,updn  yCii^  and  learn 
iO#aae,lov  Jam  nwek  and  kwly  of  heart'?''* 


adtmiM^  by 


and  Intcreession  for  our  Rulers,** 
liuil«t,  L^rd  Bhliop  «r  liOndoo.     1SS8. 
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THE  POLITICS  OF  TRE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


The  right  reverend  preacher  is,  it  muet  he  con- 
fessedy  less  happy  in  his  solution  of  the  prohlem 
than  in  the  statement  of  it.  He  tells  us  plainly, 
it  M  a  case  for  omnipotence: — "  Our  Saviour  s  an- 
swer to  his  disciples,  when  they  inquired  how  any 
rich  man  could  he  saved,  must  he  ours.  '  With 
men  it  is  impossible,  hut  not  with  Gpd  ;  for  with 
God  all  things  are  possible.'  ....  He  can 
endow  the  mightiest  monarch  with  the  graces  of 
the  lowliest  saint.  Thb  is  indeed  one  of  the  noblest 
triumphs  of  his  almighty  power." 

From  all  which,  the  Bishop  makes  out  a  strong 
argument  for  "  the  duty  of  prayer  and  interces- 
sion for  our  rulers."  The  conclusion  strikes  us, 
however,  as  being  much  narrower  than  the  pre- 
mises warrant  and  require.  Have  we  any  right, 
as  a  Christian  community,  to  place  our  rulers  in 
such  a  predicament  that  their  salvation  becomes 
(humanly  speaking)  an  impossibility,  a  subject 
for  the  noblest  triumphs  of  almighty  power? — is 
an  inquiry  which  the  episcopal  reasoning  irresis- 
tibly suggests.  The  moral  and  religious  grievances 
of  the  sovereign  class  seem,  like  the  physical  and 
pocial  grievances  of  the  negro-slave  class^  or  the 
factory-child  class,  to  call  for  some  more  tangible 
and  mundane  mode  of  redress  than  "  prayer  and 
intercession."  Our  preacher  takes  too  despond- 
ing a  tone.  He  treats  the  royal  soul  as  though 
it  were  ah-eady  in  extremis^  rejects  all  ordinary 
medical  appliances  as  unavailing,  and  has  nothing 
to  recommend  for  his  spiritual  patient  but  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  last  rites  of  the  church.  The 
writer  of  the  above- quoted  condemnation  of  the 
monarchical  institution  ought,  in  consistency,  to 
be,  if  not  a  downright  republican,  at  least  a 
piost  strenuous  advocate  of  whatever  tends  to  the 
relaxation  or  abandonment  of  an  etiquette  adverse 
to  Christian  sincerity,  the  curtailment  of  prero- 
gatives perilous  to  Christian  humility,  and  the 
retrenchment  of  a  splendour  incompatible  with 
Christian  simplicity  and  spirituality.  Yet  after 
all,  why  talk  of  royalty,  when  there  is  episco- 
pacy? The  Bishop's  own  case  is  one  of  the 
hardest.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  per 
annum  for  life,  with  palaces,  patronage,  and  per- 
quisites— surely  there  is  matter  here  for  the  exer- 
cise of  "the  duty  of  prayer  and  intercession."  What 
spiritual  dangers  can  be  compared  with  those  which 
"  surround  the  wearer  of  a"  mitre,  "  considered  as 
a  servant  of  God,  a  steward  of  his  household,  a 
member  of  Christ's  church,  and  an  inheritor  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  How  difficult  to  them, 
above  all  persons,  must  it  be,  to  realise  the  pre- 
cept," &c. 

In  virtue  of  this  principle  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  individual,  the  Christian  gospel  is  a  vast  rege- 
nerative, revolutionizing  force,  permeating  the 
whole  structure  of  society  and  its  institutions. 
We  are  learning  to  feel  that  even  the  criminal  is 
within  the  scope  of  its  operation.  The  "  vindic- 
tive" theory  of  punishment — which  sacrifices  the 
individual  to  the  passions  of  the  community — is 
now  pretty  well  exploded  ;  and  the  "  exemplary" 


theory — which  sacrifices  the  individual  to  tbe  in- 
terests of  the  community  —  is  less  exclnsivcl)' 
insisted  on,  than  it  was:  we  modify  it  withal&rgt 
admixture  of  the  "  reformatory*'  theory,  in  whidi 
the  individual  is  paramount.  The  feelisg  g&ins 
ground  in  society  every  year,  and  from  time  to 
time  expresses  itself  in  legislation,  that  wbatefer 
rights  the  criminal  may  have  forfeited,  he  caimoi 
forfeit  his  right  to  the  means  of  mor^  improTe- 
ment ;  and  that  any  punishment,  however  mil- 
deserved  and  exemplary,  is  essentially  defectiTc 
if  it  he  not  adapted  to  promote  (otherwise  than  U 
the  ecclesiastical-courts'  fashion,)  the  soul's  he&ltli 
of  the  offender.  That  punishment  which  dismiss 
the  culprit  from  the  world  as  an  incurable-Hmts 
him  off  from  all  opportunity  and  poesibilitj  of 
restoration,  with  the  miserable  mockery  of  a  judi< 
cial  prayer  that  "  the  Lord  may  have  mercy  od  his 
soul — ^is  gradually  dropping  into  desuetude :  asd 
society  seems  less  and  less  willing  to  despair  of  the 
moral  amendment  of  those  who  have  most  deeply 
sinned  against  it. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  human  brotherbood, 
so  nobly  enunciated  by  St.  Paulat  Athens— "God 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men"— this 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  in  natiue, 
in  rights,  and  in  destination,  is  a  distinct  caiuiem* 
nation  of  another  point  in  the  politics  of  heatkn* 
ism  :  if,  indeed,  it  be  fair  to  charge  on  the  poor 
heathen,  vices  which  have  been  faithfully  copied, 
with  additions  and  improvements,  by  every  Chni- 
tian  nation  under  the  sun.  We  speak  of  thit 
exaggerated  and  exclusive  patriu^p^  which  treads 
down,  without  a  scruple,  the  rights  of  weaker 
rivals,  and  counts  all  things  fair  in  war.  On  the 
hackneyed  objection  to  Christianity, that  it  does  not 
inculcate  patriotism,  we  need  not  waste  a  word : 
to  this  sort  of  patriotism — whether  it  take  the 
form  of  military  aggression,  or  of  diplomatic  lyisg 
and  chicane — Christianity  stands,  without  a  qaes- 
tion,  in  strong  antagonism.  Of  the  politics  of  the 
New  Testament,  a  great  first  principle  is  interna- 
tional  justice,  sincerity,  and  magnanimity— the 
subordination  of  all  mere  national  interests,  or 
supposed  and  seeming  interests,  to  the  one  eternal, 
impartial  law  of  right.  Will  it  he  said  that  thii 
is  a  truism,  scarcely  needing  a  special  and  formal 
statement  ?  Unfortunately,  the  truism  is  not  yet 
allowed  by  our  rulers  to  pass  as  a  tmth — ^not  efen 
in  the  abstract.  The  present  Prime  llinister  cf 
this  Christian  empire,  which  has  its  missionaries 
and  its  Bibles  out  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  convert- 
ing the  heathen,  does  not  hold,  even  in  the  abstract, 
that  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  and  free,  are  one  is 
the  eye  of  God  and  Grod's  law.  He  does  not  hold 
that  the  moral  law  of  nations  is  an  equal  and  im- 
partial law.  He  believes  not  in  the  Christian  &ith 
that,  as  God  has  made  all  nations  <^  one  blood, » 
he  has  subjected  all  to  one  rule  of  right.  B^  be- 
lieves rather,  in  the  heathen  faith  that  there  a 
^'  some  great  uncontrollable  principle  at  vozi''  ia 
the  intercourses  of  civilisation  with  barbariflno,* 
which  'demands  a  difilerent  course  of  oendnct  t» 
he  pursued"  from  that  which  the  principle  of  Cbrtf- 


*  In  recalling  attention  to  the  following  pMce  of  onUvshinflr  lAaabiaveHem.  recently  uttered  bj  Ike  metl  decefon  tod 
guarded  of  our  public  nou,  \re  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  special  blam*  on  Sir  Robert  F«el.    Hv  it  nvt,  tliat  ve  ^*v^*  *  ^*^ 
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ti  m  equity  demands,  ite  believes,  in  short,  that 
the  political  morality  of  the  New  Testament,  though 
all  very  well  in  ita  way  and  place — among  gentle- 
men and  gentlemanlike  nations — will  not  do  at  the 
antipodes :  the  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
that  others  should  do  to  us,  is  inapplicable  to  the 
peculiar  and  complicated  circumstances  of  our  In- 
dian empire.  A  more  heathenish  doctrine  than 
this  of  the  **  great  uncontrollable  principle  *'  for 
dispensing  with  principle  when  and  where  con- 
venient, could  not  be  devised ;  It  is  worthy  of  some 
old  robbing  and  murdering  Roman  general  or  {)ro* 
consul.  And  the  thing  passed  in  our  ChristiaU 
House  of  Commons,  with  only  an  honest  word  oi 
two  of  protest  from  one  or  two  Voices,  went  quietly 
through  the  press  along  with  the  rest  of  the  day's 
news,  and  circulated  over  the  Christian  country 
without  a  syllable  of  objection  from  the  Christian 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  There  was  no  cleri- 
cal agitation  got  up  against  the  great  uncontrol- 
lable principle,  as  there  was  against  the  Whig 
Church-rate  and  Education  schemes — ^nothing  said 
about  converting  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  majority 
to  the  Christian  religion.  Our  ecclesiastical  Chris- 
tianity has  other  work  on  hand,  of  a  more  interest- 
ing kind — mounting  guard  on  Irish  tithes,  and 
barricading  the  Universities  against  Dissenters. 
Its  solicitude  for  the  soul's  health  of  the  people  is 
all  expended  on  recusant  rate-payers. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Christlatiity  of 
this  country  rarely  appears  to  much  advantage  in 
our  politics.  On  nearly  every  one  of  the  public 
questions  which  politicians  make  religious  ques- 
tions, the  Christianity  of  our  legislators — iho^  of 
them  who  are  most  given  to  talk  about  their  Chris- 
tianity— will  be  found  on  the  wrong  side.  The 
Christian  religion  is  seldom  brought  into  poli- 
tics except  to  do  mischief,  to  stop  the  way  of  ra- 
tional and  beneficent  legislation.  Our  political 
and  parliamentary  Christianity  is  a  Christianity 
that  wages  fierce  war  against  poolf  men's  hot  Sun- 
day dinners,  and  Sunday  walks  in  green  fields,  and 
Sunday  excursions  by  steam-boat  and  railway,  and 
Sunday  visits  to  museums,  picture-galleries,  and 
zoological  gardens — against  every  thing  that  can 
refine  the  tastes,  stimulate  the  intellect,  refresh  the 
heart,  and  do  good  to  the  health  and  spirits  of  the 
pallid  week-day  dwellers  in  city  lanes  and  alleys. 
It  is  fond  of  extending  the  list  of  the  theological  mala 
prohihUa,  It  is  never  bo  well  pleased  as  when  it  b 
restricting  somebody  from  doing  or  enjoying  some- 
thing :  there  are  men  who  would  not,  if  they 
could  help  it,  let  poor  people  do  the  very  thing 
that  Jesus  Christ  himself  did — walk  through  the 
fields  on  the  Sabbath-day.     It  is  an  obstructive 


and  teasing,  a  frivolous  and  vexatious  Chris- 
tianity. It  stops  the  people  from  being  educated. 
In  the  present  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  on  this 
subject,  there  Is  positively  nothing  in  the  way  of 
a  large  and  effectual  measure  of  national  eduea-* 
tion,  except  our  ecclesiastical  and  sectarian  Chri^ 
tianity :  the  thing  might  be  done  to-morrow,  but 
that  the  Jews  of  the  established  church  will  have 
no  dealings  ^ith  the  Samaritans  of  dissent.  It  is 
a  Christianity  that  makes  a  conscience  of  keeping 
Ireland,  year  after  year,  at  the  boiling  point  of 
peaceable  and  constitutional  insurrection,  rather 
than  relinquish  its  uppermost  room  at  the  feast  of 
fat  things,  and  its  chief  seat  in  courts  and  parlia-* 
ments.  It  is  a  Christianity  that  cannot  live  with- 
out its  orthodox  hands  in  heretical  pockets.  Church 
surplices  must  be  washed  and  mangled,  church  or- 
gans tuned,  church  clocks  wound  up,  and  church 
roofs  new  slated,  at  the  cost  and  charge  of  the  people 
who  do  not  go  to  church : — ^and  they  call  that/M^- 
ing  a  peppercorn  rent  to  God,  It  is  a  meddling, 
busy-bodied  Christianity,  about  trifles  or  things 
indifferent,  and  politely  dumb  in  view  of  evUB 
which  it  ought  to  denounce  with  voice  of  thunder. 
The  church  has  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  ini-' 
quity  of  taxing  the  poor  man's  bread,  to  swell  the 
rich  man's  rent.  Our  political  Christianity  lifts 
up  its  voice,  not  against  fraud,  hypocrisy,  oppres- 
sion, class-legislation,  and  the  spirit  of  wickedness 
in  high  places — ^but  against  heresy,  schism,  unbe* 
lief,  and  misbelief ;  forgetting  that  the  "  Woe,  woe 
unto  you"  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  church 
was  pointed,  not  at  the  Samaritiin  schismatics  or 
the  Sadducee  infidels,  but  at  the  orthodox,  duly- 
consecrated,  and  legitimately-ordained  **  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites." 

The  political  ideas  and  principles  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, like  all  other  great  moral  truths^  tend 
ever — with  an  inherent^  resbtless,  though  slowly- 
working  force — ^to  their  own  realisation.  It  says 
nothing  against  this,  that  we  have  had  Christianity 
in  the  world  these  eighteen  hundred  years,  with- 
out having  yet  properly  learned  one  of  its  lessons. 
We  have  haid  the  sun  and  moon  these  six  thousand 
years,  day  unto  day  uttering  speech,  and  night 
unto  night  showing  knowledge — and  we  have 
not  yet  learned  their  religion.  The  Christian 
gospel  of  brotherhood  and  spiritual  equality,  in 
the  laborious  slowness  of  its  progress,  the  limi« 
tation  of  its  influence,  and  the  extent  and  seeming 
inveteracy  of  its  corruptions,  only  shares  the  fate 
of  other  moral  truths.  Meanwhile,  it  furnishes 
us  with  abundant  encouragement,  under  the 
tardy  and  imperfect  character   of  its  own  suc- 


man  in  bU  theory,  than  the  avenge  of  oar  diplomatuts  tuid  poUticiaiu  ;  and,  in  some  points,  he  it  a  better  man  in  his  pimctioe 
than  many  who  talk  more  about  their  ChristianitT.  The  real  evil  is,  not  that  one  man  should  be  found  to  enunciate  each  a 
doctrine  as  that  which  we  proceed  to  quote,  but  that  only  one  or  two  men  should  be  found,  in  the  whole  House  of  Commons, 
to  protest  against  it  as  it  deserves  ;  and  that  the  shameless  vindication  of  a  flagitious  public  crime  should  have  been  attended 
by  no  perceptible  loss  of  eharaotar  to  the  statesman  who  gave  iltterance  to  it : — 

"  We  may  lay  down  what  positions  we  please  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  observing  in  our  Indian  policy  the  sams 
mles  and  principles  which  are  observed  between  European  states — we  may  pass  acts  of  Parliament  interdicting  the  Qovemor- 
General  from  extending  hts  territories  by  conquest ;  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  some  great  principle  at  work  where  civilization 
and  refinement  come  in  contact  with  barbarism,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  apply  the  rales  observed  towards  more  advanced 
nations  ;  more  especially  when  civilization  and  refinement  come  in  contact  ¥rito  barbarism  io  •>  immensely  exteiided  eoutry. 

VThatever  may  be  the  principle  which  may  rc^jpiUte  the  conduct  of  civilized  nations  when  coming  in  contact 

with  each  other,  I  am  afraid  that  when  civilization  and  barbarism  come  in  contact  there  is  some  uncontrollable  pnndple  ef  a 
very  different  description,  which  demands  a  different  eouiae  of  conduot  to  be  pozBued.'*— SlR  Robs&t  PsiL^a  SpeeA  4m  tMe 
Ameera  of  Somde,  Fehruary  8, 1844. 
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cesses.  The  symbols  in  which  its  Founder  pic- 
tured its  future  progress  are  indicative,  not  of 
miraculous  metamorphosis,  but  of  natural  growth 
— ^  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full 
com  in  the  ear  : "  nor  are  the  enemy  and  hb  tares 
forgotten.  Truly,  "  there  are  many  Antichrists," 
as  the  Apostle  says ;  and  their  power  is  great  as 
their  natures  are  various  : — ^the  Antichrist  of 
Mammon,  the  Antichrist  of  aristocracy  and  class- 
legislation,  the  Antichrist  of  spiritual  tyranny, 
the  Antichrist  of  Pharisaism  and  hypocrisy,  the 
Antichrist  of  the  "  great  uncontrollable  principle" 
that  loves  a  gainful  iniquity  better  than  a  losing 
honesty.  But  the  Politics  of  the  New  Testament 
— ^ihe  politics  of  justice  and  mercy,  of  spiritual 
liberty  and  equality — are  stronger  than  all  the 
Antichrists  t<^her.  The  Christian  gospel  is, 
at  this  moment,  all  external  hinderancesand  inter- 
nal corruptions  notwithstanding,  the  mightiest  mo- 
ral force  we  have,  both  as  a  conservator  and  de- 
stroyer. There  are  no  signs  of  old  age  upon  it.  It 
can,  in  truth,  grow  old  only  when  the  world  grows 
old.  The  nations  of  the  European  family  received 
it  in  their  infancy ;  and,  in  the  life  of  nations,  as 
of  the  individual,  those  are  the  vital  and  enduring 
characteristics  which  are  impressed  during  the  age 
of  early,  rapid  growth.  The  religion  whose  author 
loved,  under  the  title  of  Son  of  Man,  to  identify 
himself  with  universal  humanity ;  the  religion 
which  began  its  life  with  putting  down  polygamy, 


gladiatorship,  serfdom,  and  other  such  abomiDa- 
tions ;  which,  in  our  own  time,  has  reformed  om 
penal  code,  stopped  our  slave-trade,  emancipsted 
our  slaves,  and  is  stiU  fighting  the  good  fight  be- 
yond the  Atlantic,  showing  abundant  mgns,  by  the 
way,  where  the  real  strength  lies ;  this  lel^on, 
which,  despite  of  all  the  corruptions  that  have  bea 
fastened  on  it,  and  all  the  crimes  that  have  beea 
perpetrated  in  its  name,  has  ever  been  a  dviliziog 
influence  in  the  midst  of  barbarism,  and  a  monl- 
izing  influence  in  the  heart  of  an  efiReminate  and 
artificial  civilisation,  will  live  while  any  part  of  its 
benign  mission  remains  unaccomplish^ — ^will  Btc 
till  it  has  exorcised  all  the  evil  spirits  that'  hsimt 
and  vex  the  world.  The  moral  ideas  that  consti- 
tute the  life  of  Christianity  contain  within  them- 
selves the  promise  and  programme  of  our  age  to 
come. 

The  world  has  long  since  had  out  its  laugh  at 
the  Fifth-monarchy  men.  The  notion  of  those 
people  has,  indeed,  a  sufficiently  grotesque  look, 
as  dad  in  the  garb  of  the  century  before  last :  yet 
the  idea  is  a  grand  and  true  one— of  a  kingdom 
different  from  the  old  kingdoms  of  the  world,  ruled 
by  other  laws  and  in  another  spirit — a  kingdom 
of  heaven,  a  reign  of  truth  and  right,  a  Repablk 
of  the  Virtues,  a  universal  T^endbund,  In  an- 
other name,  and  under  another  form,  the  worid 
will  have  its  Fifth  Monarchy  yet.  Such,  at  least,  is 
our  reading  of  the  Politics  of  the  New  Testament. 


A  BRIDAL. 

*  *Tis  but  l>teii9'«  akctch.** 


A  bridal !  is  proclaimed  aronnd 
By  those  distant  village  bells — 

Gladnen  is  in  their  lively  sound  ! 
As  through  the  air  it  swells, — 

It  bids  the  bounding  pulses  feel 

That  Jbjf  has  wing'd  that  merry  peal  I 

The  azure  sky,  above  our  head, 
Is  bright,  as  Pleasure's  hours  ! 

The  sunny  path  o'er  which  we  tread, 
Is  gemm'd  by  spring's  fair  flowers — 

Fit  spot,  whereon  to  mark  a  scene, 

Traced  in  the  heart  by  Faney't  dream. 

Methinks  we  view  a  youthful  pair, — 
A  graceftil  bridegroom — ^sentle  bride  : — 

His  joy-flush'd  brow — ^the  blush  and  tear 
She  vainly  strives  to  hide  : 

Firmly,  and  proudly,  see  him  stand. 

Eager  to  clasp  her  plighted  hand  I 

He  loves  her  veil ! — Perchance,  unclianged 

By  absence  or  by  years  ; 
Unkindness  neW  her  Auth  estranged, 

Or  fill'd  her  eye  with  tears  I 
Yet,  when  did  2om,  without  alloy, 
Bear  wma%^»  lip — the  cup  of  joy  t 

It  may  be,  that  dark  $orrow*i  shade 
Oft  dimm'd  betrothment's  day, — 

That  cankering  care  too  often  made 
The  maiden's  heart  its  prey. 

Still,  koKtoe'er  'twas  overcast. 

She  does  not  now  recall  the  |»6t  I 


Although  we  see  her  tearful  eye 

On  friend  and  parent  rest — 
Although  we  hear  the  deep-drawa  si^ 

Escape  her  heaving  breast^ — 
Their  Umg-tritd  love  awakes  that  sigh. 
Yet !  sweet  she  feels  it,  hit  to  Try  I 

Now,  listen  I— for  her  gentle  voioe 

Responds  the/noJ  vow. 
Beside  the  Htuband  of  her  choice 

The  Bride  is  kneeling  now ! 
The  mingled  feelings  who  can  tell 
Which  through  each  throbtHng  poise  wnt  sweU  I 

From  Feeling's  fount,  how  many  m  streaa 

This  moment  overflows ! — 
Love,  Hope,  and  Joy's  united  beam. 

Within  her  bosom  glows  ! 
And,  one  more  haUow'd  light  is  there. 
Subduing  all — the  light  of  Prayer! 

They  pass  from  out  the  sacred  faae : 

Life's  future  bliss,  and  care, 
Alt  it  will  yield— of  joy  and  pain. 

They  must  together  ehare  ! 
The  chalice  that  her  lip  shall  press, 
Oh,  be  it  ever  his  to  hUm  I 

And,  may  her  love  i(ia  be  tiie  chann. 

The  chast'ning,  holy  i|ieU, 
From  enarea  a  tkidd — in  ^rief  a  (ote. 

The  oold  world  ne'er  shall  quell ! 
Thia  bliss,  amid  life's  chequered  tide, 
Be  his,  who  now  leads  forth  his  Bride ! 
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^'  JWN  mi'li^  AUTBD/K  OF  "  f!Il£  <^^  ENOUGH  <}£}fTLBMAN,' 


CHAPTRjR  iiu — eontinwed. 

In  the  d^rk,  deep  shades  of  evening,  the  bat 
npw  flitted^  and  the  l^zy  toad  cjrept,  croakiDg 
loudly  to  his  mate.  The  glo w- worm^s  lamp  burned 
brightly  from  the  moss,  and  the  cn,cket  was  heard 
chlrplipg  frpm  the  hedge  and.  thicket.  Drumming 
through  the  air>.tbe  beetle  hummed  heavily  along, 
and  the  ecpeech  of  the  owl  drove  many  a  mousey 
trembllBg  and  afeard,  b^ck  Into  its  hole  scooped 
in  the  old  barn  floor.  Creatures  that  love  the  light 
had  gon/Q  to  res^  while  those  who  live  and  revel  in 
night  8^  murky  darkness,  were  now  in  t|ie  zenith 
of  their  pleasures. 

JBefqre, the. amouldenng  embers  of  a  haU-con* 
sumed  f^^got,  Mike  CJroucn  sa^  on  his  l9gy  occu* 
pied,  by  way  of  pastime,  in  spinning,  alternately, 
a  couple  of  half-crowns  from  the  nail  of  his  dexter 
thumb.  The  broad  pieces  rung  musically  In  the 
air,  as  their  possessor  jerked  them  up,  and  ie 
seemed  to  be  so  completely  absorbed  in  the  task, 
that  hf  paid  no  attention  tp  a  slight  rustle  which 
was  ^ma^e  at  the  entrance  of  the  kenneL  ^ 

"Hp,  there!"  cried  a  voice ;  **  there's  neither 
handle  nor  latch  to  this  dooj: :  hojiv  do  ye  awing 
ituponitahi/ige?'*   •  -  .       . 

"I'll  show  ye,  Peter,**  replied  Mike,  rising  from 
his  seat,  and  with  a  single  kick  he  sent  the  fagot, 
taking  the  place  of  a  more  legitimate  door,  spin- 
ning from  the  opening.  , 

"  That's  the  way,  is  it  ?"  rejoined  the  "rtuior- 
grinder,  compelled  to  bow  as  he  entered,  asoom- 
panied  by  Toby.  "Am  I  later  than  you  ex- 
pected ?"  continued  he.  .   . , 

**  No,"  Tttplisd  Mika»  poiniiAg  W  the  log,for  his 
guest  to  be  seated,  while  te  mlaeed  the  fagot,  so 
as  to  exclude  ^e  mist  and  chilling  air.  ^  No," 
repeated  he ;  ^^  I  thought  you  would  be  here  just 
as  the  toads  began  to«DMik :  ii*8  abent  yoni^time.'* 

''Ha,  ha!"  laughed  Pet^r,  8<}aat1ang'  himself 
upon  the  log,  while  Toby  stretched  himself  at  fuU 
length  between  hia  master  a  1^  ;  "  these  ^re  my 
tl]B»4caeptx%  are  they  r  ./ 

"  Vy^fyac\ed  90  in  your  visits  to  me,"  returned 
Mike.  * 

''  Well,"  added  tlie  n^or^gnad^r^  *^  it's  an  hour 
when  a  great  many  ey«s  ftve  (/hiit>  and  one's 
movements  not  so  likely  fo  be  noticed." 

"  That's  true,*  said  Mike,  kneeling  before  the 
hearth,  and  ptifiihg  thi^  smokingBticktr  into  a  cheer- 
ful blaze  ;  **  and  Tm  ^lad  youVe  come  at  this 
hour,  for  I  wouldn^t  have  it  known  in  tiiese  parts 
that  you  were  hfire  to-night" 

"  Why?-  briefly  inqtkirad  Peter. 

"  As  I  toJ4,  j^  ^  the  motpiqgp,"  i)?pli^4  Mike, 
"  I  hold  service  now;  ttaderthe.Sqiune^  an4  Although 
it's  suspected  that  I'm  the  b^gwt  rogtt»  In  this 
neighbourhood,  n.o  one  can  ^^noei^that  I  am." 

Mike  papse^  to  bjlow  the  (re.      ,  ^ 

**  Go ,  on,"  said  Peter  Parkins,'  while  Toby 
slightly  raised  his  head  from  between  his  paws  to 
listen  to  the  reason* 
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*^  NoW;,  it's  not  only  believed,**  resumed  Mike, 
"**  but  every  body  round  knows  you  to  be  a  rogue." 

**  There's  not  much  ground  left  for  a  different 
copjiecture,"  responded  the  razor-grinder,  taking 
from  his  bosom  a  short  black  pipe,  and  cramming 
the  bowl  full  of  tobacco,  which  he  carried,  for  con- 
venience, in  the  crown  of  his  hat ;  *•  and,"  conti- 
nued hc;,  "  I'm  not  the  least  ambitious  of  being 
considejred  in  a  different  light." 

"  Nor  should  T,**  returned  Mike,  "  except  for  my 
own  ends  to  gain.  But  you  see  the  difFerence 
there  is  between  us :  folks  believe  me  to  be  a  ras- 
cal, but  they  ean*t  <late  their  belief  from  any  par- 
ticular act  0'  mine,  while  a  dozen  or  more  could 
be  brought  as  marks  against  your  tally." 

Peter  Parkins  applied  a  lighted  twig  to  the  bowl 
of  his  pipe^  and,  after  sending  some  dense  volumes 
of  smoke,  curling  upwards  from  his  lips,  to  roll 
along  the  naked  rafters  of  the  roof,  replied,  "  There 
is  the  distinction  between  us  two,  thai  exists 
throughout  the  world  between  them  who  taks  their 
neighbours*  goods,  and  those  who  are  caiugki  in 
taking  theuL.  One  entails  a  probable  suspicion : 
the  other  ensures  a  certain  conviction." 

Toby  was  so  moved  with  this  philosopliical  rea- 
soning on  the  part  of  his  master,  that  he  rose  from 
the  floor,  and  turning  his  back,  so  that  the  move- 
ment could  be  distinctly  perceived,  shook  the 
stump  of  his  tail  in  a  most  positive  expression  of 
approval. 

"  What  a  gift  of  the  gab  you  have ! "  observed 
Mike,  leaving  the  fire,  now  that  it  flared  and 
crackled  brightly,  and  threw  &  cheerful  light 
around  the  walls  of  the  kennel.  **  What  a  gift 
of  the  gab,"  repeated  he^  producing  a  bottle  and  a 
horn  from  aome  secret  recesa,  or  hidden  nook,  in 
the  apartment,'  ^  yoa  have,  to  he  sure  1"  continued 
Mike,  finbhing  the  sentence  by  drawing  the  cork 
with  a  loud  and  sudden  pop,  which  acted  remark- 
ably well  by  way  of  a  full  stop.      « 

'*  An  orator,  like  a  poet,  most  he  boiA  to  the 
trade,"  replied  Peter  Parkins,  emitting  a  stream 
of  vapour  from  his  jaws,  that  effectually  threw  the 
kennel  into  a  thick,  choking  fc^  ^  not  apprenticed 
to  it    Whafi  the  liqu«r?" 

**  Max;**  shortly  replied  Mike,  gargling  a  bumper 
of  the  fluid  into  a  hern^  and  offering  the  dram  to 
the  razor-grinder. 

Without  blinking,  winkuig,  or  coughing,  or,  in- 
deed, evincing  symptoms  of  any  kind  that  tiw 
drink  was  any  other  than  acjua  pura,  Peter 
poured  the  stinging  spirit  down  his  throaty  and 
observed,  as  ha  took  the  cup  from  his  Upa»  that, 
*^  if  his  mother  had  givett  him  such  nourishment 
when  an  infant,  he  should  like  to  have  remained 
in  her  arms  to  tjhis  day." 

Hisoompaoloiit  nodded  an  aeqHJeaeettoe  to  this  sage 
and  affectionate  sentiment,  and,  helping  himself  to 
an  equally  liberal  allowance  as  he  gave  the  razor- 
grinder,  Mike  drank,  **  Success  to  our  undertak- 
ings!" 
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*' Overtaklngs  and  middletakings,  too,  say  I!" 
added  Peter. 

"  With  all  my  heart  and  voice  l"  returned 
Mike,  refilling  the  horn,  and  draining  it  again  to 
the  addition  made  to  the  toast  by  his  friend. 

^^  There's  nothing  like  an  excuse  for  the  glass,** 
said  Peter  Parkins :  *'  I  should  like  to  go  on  mak- 
ing 'em  all  day  long,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night,  and  for  nobody  to  be  able  to  refuse  pocketing 
the  affronts.'* 

'*  So  should  I,**  returned  Mike,  giving  his  friend 
a  second  bumper ;  and,  stretching  himself  upon  his 
bed  of  badger  skins,  he  seemed  to  be  in  no  way  an 
object  of  compassion^  or  in  the  least  degree  in  want 
of  what  is  generally  termed^  in  the  language  of 
meek,  tender-hearted  charity,  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life^ 

Small  as  it  was,  and  abridged  of  those  elegancies 
of  life  which  mansions  of  more  imposing  appear- 
ances for  the  most  part  possess,  the  kennel,  not- 
withstanding,  wore  a  snug,  warm,  and  cheerful 
aspect.  The  bundle  of  dry  sticks,  fanned  into  a 
blaze  by  Mike^s  natural  bellows,  licked  the  cliim- 
ney-back,  and  threw  a  dazzling  light,  not  only 
about  the  walls,  but  through  them ;  for  many  a 
crevice  and  cranny  permitted  the  rays  to  stream 
themselves  between  the  cracks  and  rents  in  the 
kennel.  Leaning  against  the  wall,  for  want  of  a 
back  to  his  seat,  opposite  the  fire-place,  Peter 
Parkins  sat  with  outstretched  legs,  blowing  into  a 
fume  the  sweet  and  narcotic  weed>  while  Toby 
sprawled  between  them,  basking  in  the  warmth^ 
and  just  maintaining  that  blissful  dreamy  con- 
sciousness between  sleeping  and  waking.  On  the 
bed — ^hard  and  uninviting  as  it  was,  its  occupier 
had  often  his  eyelids  closed  by  soothing  sleeps 
when  those  on  eider  down  courted  the  gentle  ex- 
punger  of  mortal  heartaches  and  feverish  hopes  in 
vain — Mike  reclined  upon  an  elbow,  supporting 
his  head,  and  regarded  the  reigning  comfort  of  his 
dwelling  with  complacency, which,  doubtlessly,  was 
in  no  degree  lessened  by  the  horn  and  the  bottle 
being  placed  upon  the  floor  within  convenient  dis- 
tance of  his  reach. 

"  You  didil't  say  precisely  why  there  was  an 
objection  to  my  being  seen  here,"  remarked  the 
razor-grinder,  sifter  a  lengthened  pause. 

"  Oh  V  replied  Mike,  "  merely  on  account  of  my 
not  wishing  to  be  seen  keeping  bad  company.'* 

"  Is  that  all  ?**  rejoined  Peter,  but  it  was  not 
spoken  like  a  question.  "  There's  no  accounting 
for  some  people's  prejudices,"  continued  he. 

"  What  luck  had  ye  to-day  ?"  inquired  Mike, 
without  noticing  his  companion's  observation  upon 
the  cramped  and  contracted  prepossessions  of  the 
reasoning  faculties. 

"  Tolerably  good,"  replied  his  companion.  "  I 
ground  two  pairs  of  scissors,  one  knife,  and  a 
razor,  cast  a  nativity,  told  a  couple  of  fortunes, 
and  prigged  a  pullet." 

"Where's  that?"  quickly  asked  Mike. 

"  In  my  wallet,"  replied  Peter,  diving  his  hand 
into  a  canvass  bag  slung  across  his  shoulders,  and 
bringing  forth  an  exceedinglj'  plump  and  tempting 
looking  fowl. 

"It's  a  barn-door  fed    one,"   rejoined    Mike, 


taking  the  prematurely  killed  bird  from  the  h&nd 
of  its  destroyer,  and  weighing  the  dainty  morsel. 
"What  a  roast  or  a  boil  it  would  make,"  ooQ' 
tinned  he. 

"  Could  you  cook  it  now  V*  inquired  his  friend, 
in  a  bantering  tone. 

"Ay,"  responded  Mik«  with  confidence,  "I'd 
venture  a  good  ringing  sixpence  that  you'd  6ay 
there's  no  mistake  in  my  dishing  up  savouries." 

"  Come)  then,"  returned  the  razor-grinder,  w»t- 
Ing  his  hand  as  a  signal  for  Mike  to  commence 
his  culinary  operations,  "let's  try  it.  Set  to 
work." 

Without  a  syllable  more  upon  the  subject,  Mike 
began  diligently  to  strip  the  fowl  of  its  plamag«, 
and  to  prepare  it  for  immediate  dressing.  In 
showers  the  feathers  fell  from  his  nimble  fingers, 
and  but  a  few  minutes  elapsed  from  the  beginning 
of  his  labour,  before  Toby's  lips  began  to  water  for 
the  waifs  set  aside  for  his  use  and  benefit. 

"Plucking,"  remarked  Peter  Parkins,  watching 
the  skilAil  operations  of  his  friend,  "placking/ 
repeated  he,  "  is  a  universal  occupation.  We  all 
pluck.  The  rich  pluck  each  other^  and  the  poor 
pluck  the  rich.  The  ignorant  pluck  the  learned, 
and  the  learned  pluck  the  wise.  The  young 
pluck  the  old,  and  the  old  pluck-*-—"  the  razor- 
grinder  paused  to  blow  a  thin  cloud,  and  as  he 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  he  seemed  to  be  at  i 
loss  for  an  expression.  "  No,"  he  continued, "  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  thing  left  for  the  oM  to 
pluck,  unless  it  be  their  memoriesk'* 

"  A  precious  lean  bone  that  must  be  for  their 
toothless  gums,"  replied  Mike%  **  But  while  we're 
upon  this  subject,  I'll  just  mention  a  little  matter 
that  may — ^(nay,  will,  if  well<matiaged)— -turn  np 
trumps  for  both  of  us.^ 

"What's  in  the  wind  now?"  asked  Peter, 
pricking  his  ears  forwards,  and  knocking  the  a^es 
out  of  his  pipe,  so  that  all  his  senses  might  be  en- 
grossed and  drawn  to  a  focus  for  the  reception  of 
the  important  intelligence^ 

"  You've  heard  me  tell  the  st^ry  of  the  little 
kid  being  sent  in  a  hamper  to  the  Range  some 
years  since,'*  said  Mike,  by  way  of  an  introduction. 

"  To  be  sure  I  have,  over  and  over  again,"  re- 
plied the  razor-grinder,  and  he  spoke  rather  fret- 
fully, as  if  the  tale  was  worn  threadbare  and  stale. 
"  Particularly,"  he  continued,  **  when  a  little  the 
worse  or  a  little  the  better  for  liquor.  Persons 
have  different  opinions  about  this  state  and 
condition." 

"Well!"  resumed  Mike,  "like  oaks  springing 
from  acorns,  that  shaving  of  a  Christian  has,  by 
degrees,  grown  into  a  chip  of  imm^ise  importance 
in  this  district." 

"  You  were  always  partial  to  talking  in  a  round- 
about, riddlemaree  sort  of  a  way,"  rejoined  Peter, 
irritably.    "  Why  don't  ye  speak  plain  V* 

"  I  will,"  returned  Mike,  trussing  the  puDet. 
"  Then  you  must  know,  that  day  byday,  week  by 
week,  month  by  month,  year  by  year,  since  (ac- 
cording to  dame  Woodley's  belief)  Master  Tom's 
arrival  from  heaven  in  a  hamper,  he's  been  creep- 
ing into  the  favour  of  both  the  Squire  and  Mr 
Hardy,  until  now  he's  looked  upon  as  the  nest 
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heir  to  the  manor-hoiifle  ;  for,  as  you  know^  the 
Squire  is  the  last  of  his  kith  and  kin.*' 

**  A  loss  to  some  is  gain  to  others/'  said  Peter 
Parkins. 

'^From  heing  nursed  in  a  cottage,  this  little 
windfall  of  chance,"  continued  Mike,  ''is  looked 
upon  and  up  to  hy  the  stiff-necked  in  these  parts 
like  one  of  themselves ;  and  it  would  go  hard  with 
many — that  is,  in  never  more  finding  their  legs 
under  the  hUck  oak  tahle  at  the  Range  again — if 
they  attempted  to  saddle  what  I  may  call  a  slight 
upon  him." 

"  1  see,"  remarked  the  raeor-grinder,  winking 
an  eye,  and  giving  a  sage  nod.  "  It's  like  a  chap 
smoothing  down  the  hackles  of  some  old  woman's 
tahhy  or  pug,  when  at  the  same  time  he  longs  in 
his  heart  to  put  his  toe  to  their  hehinds." 

''Just  so,"  replied  Mike.  "But  whatever  the 
feeling  may  be,  they  daren't  show  it.  Now,  I 
think,  taking  the  country  through,  if  a  fatherless 
hoy — as  you'll  remember  he  was  ticketed— ever 
deserved  the  pearl  which  has  fallen  into  hb  mouth 
when  yawning  in  a  hail-storm,  Master  Tom  is  the 
chicken  that  ought  to  have  it." 

"  I've  heard  you  say  so  before,"  remarked  Peter 
Parkins,  "  in  the  very  same  words,  or  my  memory 
fails  me." 

Toby,  tooy  exhibited  ^ft  corresponding  inclination 
to  be  wearied  with  the  recital  by  giving  a  loud  and 
palpable  grunt  of  discontent. 

"I  may  have  said  so  before,"  resumed  Mike, 
"  but  like  many  a  staunch  hound,  I'm  obliged  to 
hark  back  as  a  beginning  to  getting  for  ard.  I 
think  that  I've  also  informed  ye" — and  then  he 
gave  a  short  cough,  which  sounded  as  if  forced  and 
quite  unnecessary — "  that  he's  my  godson." 

Peter  Parkins  scratched  his  ear  as  if  it  had  been 
strangely  irritated.  "  To  be  sure  ye  have,"  replied 
he.  "  There's  nothing  new— or  so  little,  that  it 
amounts  to  nothing — ^in  all  this." 

"It's  coming,"  returned  Mike,  significantly, 
**  The  new  cut's  just  about  coming,  Peter.  Pa- 
tience is  about  the  best  bitch  in  the  Squire's  pack, 
and  I  wbh  you  to  fancy  yourself  coupled  with  her 
for  a  few  minutes.  As  I  was  about  saying,"  con- 
tinued Mike,  applying  a  flame  to  singe  the  flue 
from  the  stripped  puUet,  "that  my  godson,  for 
some  years,  like  a  hundred  children  out  of  a 
hundred  and  one,  was  perfectly  indifferent  as  to 
whose  son  he  was,  so  long  as  his  belly  was  well- 
lined,  and  he  felt  himself  comfortable  in  other 
respects.  And  notwithstanding  Mr  Hardy  en- 
deavoured to  find  out,  by  offering  ten  pounds 
reward  in  great  bills  stuck  on  every  wall  and 
gate-poet  in  the  county,  it  never  was  found  out, 
and  never  has  been.  Gossips  talked,  and  many 
were  the  stories  sent  round  about  concerning  the 
matter ;  but  up  to  this  day  the  mystery  is  just  as 
thick  as  ever,  and  no  one  knows  th<U  of  the  truth," 
and  as  he  spoke,  Mike  blew  a  light  feather  from 
the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"  Humph !"  ejaculated  Peter.    "  Go  on." 

"  Curious  as  people  were  at  the  commencement," 
resumed  Mike,  "they  soon  found  fresh  subjects 
to  make  their  tongues  ring,  and  the  wonder  lasted 
but  long  enough  for  anoUier  to  take  its  place. 


Thus,  like  a  shadow  at  sunset,  it  grew  pale,  and  at 
last  sank  altogether." 

"  The  night  wanes,"  observed  the  rasor-grinder, 
discontentedly,  "  and  I'm  hungry." 

"  You  shall  quickly  have  something  to  comfort 
your  appetite,*'  replied  his  companion,  fixing  a 
doubled  piece  of  string  to  a  skewer,  which  he  had 
thrust  through  the  fowl,  and  suspending  it  on  a 
handy  nail  driven  into  a  beam  before  the  fire. 

Giving  it  a  twist,  the  prepared  puUet  spun 
round  to  a  slow  and  approved  movement,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  showed  that  the  artiste  was 
far  from  being  an  inexperienced  one.  Fresh  wood 
was  heaped  upon  the  hearth,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
there  was  every  appearance  of  a  speedy  consum- 
mation to  the  raEor-grinder's  hopes  respecting  the 
nocturnal  meal. 

"  Come,  this  looks  like  business,"  said  Peter, 
rubbing  his  hands  with  satisfaction. 

Toby  also  appeared  to  think  that  it  did  ;  for  he 
sniffed  the  air  with  a  keen  sense  of  whetted  ex- 
pectation, and  licked  his  lips  with  the  salted  relish 
of  anticipation. 

For  a  short  time  Mike  was  occupied  in  silently 
regarding  the  effect  of  his  labours  ;  and,  being  sa- 
tisfied that  no  alteration  was  necessary  in  the  ar- 
rangements, squatted  himself  again  upon  the  bed, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  grand  sultan  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  when  sipping  his  coffee  and  smoking 
his  hookah  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  to  the  primitive  spit. 

"  Let^s  hear  the  finish  of  your  yam,"  said  Peter. 
"  I  suppose  we  haven't  come  to  the  end  of  the  web 
yet." 

"As  I  was  saying,"  resumed  Mike,  "when  a 
spoke  was  taken  out  o*  my  wheel,  the  sprout,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  of  Master  Tom,  was  no  longer 
talked  of  or  thought  of." 

"  What's  his  oUier  name  f '  asked  his  companion. 

"  He  was  christened  Hope,"  replied  Mike ;  "  but 
I  don't  think  I've  heard  him  called  by  it  more 
than  twice  in  my  life.  Far  and  near  he  goes,  and 
has  gone  by  the  name  of  Master  Tom." 

"  Gro  on,"  rejoined  Peter,  intensely  wearied  with 
the  subject. 

"  Until  lately,"  said  Mike,  "  not  a  word  has  been 
spoken  upon  the  probable  nest  he  was  hatched  in ; 
and  who  do  you  think  has  been  raking  up  the  old 
rubbish  again?" 

"Can't  say,"  replied  Peter. 

"Master  Tom  himself,"  added  Mike.  "Yes," 
continued  he,  clenching  a  fist  and  throwing  it  out 
both  swift  and  straight ;  "let  Mr.  Hardy,  that — 
as  Mrs.  Woodley  remarks  of  him — dear  old  angel, 
and  saintly  individual,  say  what  he  will,  until  he's 
lost  his  voice,  (which  he  frequently  does,)  and  let 
me,  his  godfather,  say  what  I  may,  that  boy  can- 
not, will  not  rest  until  he's  informed  who  his  fa- 
ther is,  or  who  he  was." 

"'Oh!'  said  he  to  me  the  other  morning, 
when  teaching  him  to  tie  a  scarlet  spinner ;  '  Oh 
Mike,  if  I  could  only  find  out  my  father !' " 

" '  By  the  immortal  Jingo  !'  replied  I, '  it  must 
be  a  wise  child  to  do  that ;  and,  although  you're 
no  nincompoop,  I'd  advise  ye  not  to  make  the  at- 
tempt.   Let  the  case  bide  as  it  does ;  yoall  not 
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better  it.'  To  make  a  long  story  short,  however, 
with  his  always  scraping  upon  the  same  string, 
both  Mr.  Hardy  and  the  Squire  are  bent,  if  pos- 
sible, upon  hamouring  him,  and  a  search  for  Mas- 
ter Tom's  pedigree  has  again  commenced.  Adver- 
tisements are  being  put  into  all  the  papers,  and  a 
mint  of  money  is  being,  spent  in  the  silly  matter, 
doing  little  or  no  good  to  any  body.  Now,  I  was 
thinking,  after  meeting  you  this  morning — for 
you're  a  deep  old  file,  Peter — if  we  could  manage 
to  hook  up  a  father,  or  something  about  a  dead- 
and-gone  one  might  be  better,  and  thereby  net  the 
reward"— 

**  What's  the  sum  ?"  interrupted  the  razor- 
grinder. 

**  A  hundred  pounds.'* 

**  A  hundred  pounds ! "  repeated  Peter  Parkins 
in  a  tone  of  deliberation^  as  if  weighing  each  sove- 
reign comprising  that  amount.  **  It's  worth  thought 
and  trouble." 

**  We  should  think  so,"  replied  Mike,  drawing 
the  breath  between  his  teeth,  *'  when  sharing  the 
swag." 

**  Share  and  share  alike,  I  suppose  ?" 

Mike  nodded  an  assent* 

*'  Then  leave  the  business  in  my  hands,"  con- 
tinued the  razor-grinder.  ^  I'll  chew  it  very  fine 
in  my  thoughts ;  and,  when  well  digested,  you 
shall  decide  whether  it's  a  good,  oily,  plausible 
plan  or  not." 

**  We  must  be  as  dark  as  the  grave  about  it," 
observed  Mike  seriously,  '*or  our  milk  will  be 
spilt,  and  no  mistake." 

"  Never  fear  that,"  said  Peter.  "  There's  no  foot- 
mark where  I  tread." 

"  'Tis  the  early  bird  that  get's  the  worm,"  re- 
turned Mike ;  **  and  I  often  think  the  first  thought 
about  a  matter  often  gets  the  best  step.  Have  you, 
now,  any  idea,"  continued  he,  "  as  to  what  you'll 
do?" 

**  I  think,"  replied  the  razor-grinder,  pressing  a 
finger  upon  his  brow,  as  if  notching  a  reflection  in 
his  brain,  **  I  think,"  repeated  he,  bending  for- 
wards, and  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  **  that 
ril  be  hiM  father  r 


CHAPTER  IV. 

<*  With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come. 

And  let  mj  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 

Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 

Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  witiiin, 

Sit  like  his  erandsire  cut  i«  alabaster  ? 

Sleep  when  he  wakes  ?  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 

By  being  peevish  ?  " 

The  wild,  roving,  fickle  breeze  sighed  his  tale  to 
the  stream ;  for  not  a  flower  now  offered  its  charms 
to  his  ruflling  kiss ;  and  he  hummed  through  the 
leafless  twigs,  and  flapped  and  rustled  the  holly 
and  ivy,  and  whirled  the  sered  and  withered  leaf 
from  the  oak,  and  rattled  old  ricketty  doors  and 
casements,  and  puffed,  occasionally,  the  smoke 
back  again  into  yawning  chimneys,  causing  many 
a  gossip  to  wheeze  and  cough,  while  spinning  or 
knitting  the  goodman's  winter  hose  by  her  cheerful 
hearth  and  homely  fireside. 

Among  other  primitive  *'  Goodies"  and  funny  old 


''Trots"  who  were  thus  interrupted  in  their  lalxmn, 
Mrs.  Sykes,  the  far  better  half,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  of  Job  the  huntsman,  numbered  most  con- 
spicuously. Quickly  she  was  plying  her  needka, 
—  the  pace  being  a  very  fair  match  with  her 
tongue,  occupied  in  giving  forth  sentiments  and 
aphorisms  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general, 
and  of  Job  in  particular,*- when  a  volume  of 
dense  black  smoke  belched  forth  from  the  chim- 
ney ;  some  portion  of  it  forcing  itself  spitefally 
down  the  throat  of  the  loquacious  dame,  and 
bringing  her  to  an  abrupt  terminus  in  speecL 

Job,  who  was  sitting  in  a  snug  comer,  opponie 
to  his  wife,  inhaling  and  exhaling  the  sweet  nar- 
cotic fumes  from  his  pipe,  seemed  in  no  way  to  en- 
tertain a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  threatened 
choking  of  Mrs.  Sykes.  On  the  oontraiy,  he  ap- 
peared pleased  at  the  effect  of  the  cessation  of  her 
tongue,  and  recked  little  of  the  cause.  Settling 
himself  more  deeply  in  a  high-backed,  elbowed, 
and  well-stufied  chair.  Job  threw  his  ruddy,  joviil 
face  upwards,  and,  wafting  a  cloud  of  fragrant  va- 
pour, curling  from  his  lips,  he  mingled  a  fervent 
prayer  with  it,  that  Mrs.  Sykes  might  continue  to 
cough  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

Now,  it  must  be  stated  in  justification  of  Job'i 
apparent  lack  of  humanity,  that  he  had  most  co- 
gent reasons  for  this  petitioh.  Mrs.  Sykes  was  an 
excellent  wife,  as  excellent  a  mother,  and  an  ex- 
emplary woman  in  the  majority  of  respects ;  bat 
her  failing — and  to  all  of  us  some  human  errors 
fall — was  the  especial  relish  that  she  always  de- 
rived from  giving  Job  a  touch  of  the  quaJityof 
her  tongue.  At  all  times,  and  at  all  seasons^  when 
the  opportunity  was  at  hand,  Mrs.  Sykes  was 
ready  to  "  go  off^"  with  a  lecture  concerning  those 
things  which  her  spouse  aughi  to  do;  and  those 
things  more  particularly  which  he  ought  jiof  to  do ; 
and  smoking  his  pipe,  unhappily  for  Job,  came  un- 
der one  of  his  active  and  offending  commissions. 
For  years — ^for  many  long,  long  years — Mrs.  Sykes 
had  forcibly  dwelt  upon  the  evils  attending  this 
sottish  habit;  and  it  would  appear,  from  Job's 
never  abstaining  from  the  indulgence  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  duties  of  the  day,  that  Mrs.  Sykes^s 
eloquence  had  been  entirely  lost  and  thrown  away 
upon  him.  Nevertheless,  "  Repulsed,  but  not 
beaten,"  was  her  motto,  and  she  continued  to  re- 
peat the  attacks  with  all  the  freshness  and  vigonr 
of  early  struggles. 

With  the  stoical  patience  of  that  patient  being 
of  yore,  from  whom  Job  derived  the  name  given  to 
him  by  his  godfathers  and  godmothers,  he  for  the 
most  part,  and,  indeed,  always,  received  these  ex- 
postulations with  his  sins  and  evil  doings  without 
a  murmar.  By  means  only  of  a  secret  telegraph, 
— ^its  mysterious  working  known  but  to  his  inwaid 
man, — Job  returned  rejoinders  and  replies  to  Mrs. 
Sykes'  homilies.  To  a  reproof,  gentle  in  its  beai^ 
ings,  he  would  smile,  and  wink  his  left  eye  at  the 
ceiling,  as  much  as  to  say,  *^  The  old  nn's  at  it  again. 
To  an  accusation,  clear  and  defined.  Job's  eyebiotra 
gradually  mounted  above  his  eyes,  many  inches 
from  the  position  designed  for  them  by  nature ;  tn<l 
his  lips,  by  an  adverse  action,  drew  themselves  into 
an  elongated  focus,  in  close  proximity  to  the  base 
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of  his  doable  chin.  To  a  positire  upbraiding,  (but 
this  was  very  rare,)  Job,  if  he  had  a  pipe  lighted 
between  his  lips,  opened  his  mouth  to  its  utmost 
width,  and,  permitting  the  cloud  to  expend  itself 
by  degrees,  suddenly  blew  the  thick  mass  forwards ; 
and  behind  the  screen  of  ashy  vapour,  burst  into 
an  eruption  of  internal  laughter,  diffusing  a  deep 
mulberry  hue  over  the  entire  surface  of  his  fea- 
tures, and  charging  his  eyeballs  with  blood,  even 
to  the  danger  of  bursting  their  veins.  But,  by 
the  time  the  smoke  had  so  mingled  with  the 
thinner  air,  that  his  countenance  became  again 
clear  and  distinctly  visible,  Job  was  as  calm,  and 
his  features  as  unruffled,  as  the  surface  of  a  mirror, 
or  a  lake  untouched  even  by  a  dying  waft  of 
the  summer  s  wind  at  sunset.  Mrs.  Sykes  was 
occasionally  quite  astonished  at  this  phenomenon  ; 
but  being,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark  and  fog  as  to 
the  mysterious  issue,  she  turned  up  her  eyes, 
pursed  her  mouth,  and  shook  her  head  with  melo- 
dramatic despondency,  which  seemed  to  convey 
the  resignation  of  a  Christian's  failure  at  the 
attempted  conversion  of  a  heathen. 

If  Job  was  an  exclusive  in  the  habit  that 
adorned  his  person  and  general  demeanour,  that 
which  rendered  Mrs.  Sykes  a  distinction  from  her 
neighbours  and  fellow-creatures  was  equally  de- 
serving to  be  classed  under  the  title  of  singular 
and  original.  Bleached  as  a  snowdrift  was  the 
close  cap  that  fitted  her  head,  smoothed  on  the 
brow  in  two  equal  divisions  of  hair,  whitening 
with  age,  and  which  set  off  the  intricately  worked 
and  deep  border  of  lace  witli  which  it  was  fringed. 
Plump,  rubicund,  and  smooth  were  her  cheeks ; 
and  the  clear  blue  eye  which  glistened  with  a 
good  and  a  kindly  expression,  still  unmarked  by 
the  crow's  foot  of  care,  formed  the  copious  index 
to  her  heart  and  to  her  thoughts ;  and  that  they 
were  generous  any  body  might  become  surety  for, 
although  a  stranger  to  a  practical  illustration  of 
them.  Short,  stout  —  periiaps  fcA  would  be  more 
honest  in  the  description  of  Mrs.  Sykes's  figure 
—  and  round  as  a  pippin  she  certainly  was ;  but 
a  more  wholesome,  healthy,  laughing,  (except 
when  Job  was  concerned,)  light-hearted,  light- 
heded  soul  never  shook  sides  at  a  joke,  nor 
reveUed  in  detailing  one.  Still  Mrs.  Sykes  was 
not  the  ideniical  Mrs.  Sykes  upon  all  occasions. 
Oh  dear  no !  a  greater  and  more  perfect  actress 
never  fretted  an  hour  upon  the  stage.  Just  to  see 
her  counting  the  shillings,  half-crowns,  and  crowns 
which  Job  shelled  out  from  his  pocket  after  a 
successful  capping,  mingled  with  exclamations  of 
•*  deary  me'a,  lawksadaisiesy  and  who'd-have- 
thought-it ;"  and  to  behold  her  on  a  washing-day 
with  an  abundance  of  rain,  and  no  prospects  of 
drying  the  family  linen  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
she  was  quite  a  different  being  in  her  affections. 
Then  to  witness  her  listening  with  pricked  ears  to 
some  fun,  frolic,  and  accident  which  might  have 
befallen  au  acquaintance  on  return  from  market 
or  fair  or  tiysting  spot,  and  seeing  her  wend  her 
way  to  the  gray,  ivy-clung,  moss-grown  church  on 
the  seventh  and  hallowed  day— on  which  even  the 
debtor  is  at  rest — with  her  Bible,  securely  clasped 
in  massive  fastenings,  in  her  hand,and  drened,  from 
toe  to  the  topmost  piece  of  riband  in  her  bonnet,  in 


Sunday  bib  and  tucker  ;  she  was  a  totally  different 
specimen  of  the  female  form  divine.  To  behold 
the  black  silk  drawn  bonnet,  having  a  strong 
resemblance  to  an  inverted  coal-scuttle,  placed 
jauntily  upon  her  head ;  for  Mrs.  Sykes  had  a 
strong  spice  of  the  common  vanity  of  her  sex 
blended  with  her  composition ;  and  the  solemn 
countenance  that  it  so  amply  shaded  as  she  paced, 
robed  in  all  her  dignity,  up  the  gravel  path, 
flanked  by  tall,  stately,  and  grave-looking  fir 
trees,  in  the  churchyard  ;  a  stranger  might  have 
naturally  imagined  Uiat  a  hearty  laugh  had  never 
broken  that  ascetic  expression.  And  then  to  see 
her  acknowledging  the  bobs  and  curtseys  of  respect 
(for  Mrs.  Sykes  was  extensively  respected  by  the 
juvenile  branches  of  her  neighbours,)  shown  to 
her  by  the  groups  of  little  children  on  her  way 
thither,  it  was  quite  charming — quite.  The  gran- 
deur of  the  family  of  the  Sykeses  was  well  main- 
tained in  the  nobility  of  her  bows.  Not  the  breadth 
of  a  barley-corn  was  conceded  by  look  or  gesture  ; 
and  the  most  chary  of  keeping  up  appearances  was 
never  more  so  thiui  Mrs.  Sykes,  particularly  on  a 
Sunday.  The  farthingale,  too,  which  stuck  out 
the  black  ribbed  silk  dress,  as  thick  and  substan- 
tial as  a  good  stout  board,  giving  to  view  her  high- 
heeled  and  buckled  shoes,  added,  in  no  small  mea- 
sure, to  the  effect ;  while  the  kerchief,  pinned,  with* 
out  crease  or  wrinkle,  tightly  across  her  bosom, 
completed  the  choicest  costume  in  Mrs.  Sykes' 
wardrobe,  and  concerning  which  she  was  not  a 
little  proud  and  dainty  of  her  care. 

It  has  been  before  stated,  that  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  failings  of  Mrs.  Sykes  was  the  practice 
she  observed  in  talking  at  and  to  her  husband  in 
terms  of  reproach ;  and  this  was  a  system  that 
she  had  adopted  for  so  long  a  period,  that  it  really 
had  become  one  of  the  common  necessaries  of  her 
existence.  But,  as  it  may  be  supposed  that  she 
enjoyed  this  pabulum,  and  indeed  luxury,  without 
interruption  to  its  enjoyment,  from  the  patience 
and  resignation  of  Job ;  it  should  be  observed  here, 
that,  like  all  sweets,  there  was  a  positive  acid  in 
the  component  parts ;  and  Mrs.  Sykes  found  the 
analysis  in  the  form  of  two  monosyllables  fre- 
quently delivered  by  her  son,  and  only  child, 
James  the  whipper-in. 

**  Now,  mother" — James,  who  was  as  much  like 
his  father  in  figure  and  general  bearing  as  a  young 
man  of  six-and-twenty  could  be  to  one  approach- 
ing threescore — ^**Now,  mother,"  he  wouid  say, 
"  shut  up." 

These  were  the  magical  words  that  at  once  ope- 
rated as  a  floodgate  to  the  flow  of  Mrs.  Sykes' 
oratory.  **  Shut  up,"  and  she  was  at  fault,  let 
the  previous  syllables  have  dropped  as  smoothly  as 
oil,  and  with  the  speed  of  electricity,  from  her  lips» 
^^  Shut  up,"  and  Mrs.  Sykes,  in  the  graphic  lan- 
guage of  a  departed  philosopher,  was  a  ^*  oooked 
goose."  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  this  inflaence 
was  gained  by  James  over  his  maternal  parent ; 
but  so  it  was,  and  she  yielded  to  his  sway  with  no 
more  rebellious  inclination  than  a  slender  reed  to 
the  force  of  the  bksting  gale.  The  anticipation 
even  of  these  instmctions,  so  briefly  couehed,  was 
often  quite  enough  for  Mrs.  Sykes ;  and  she  fre- 
quently, when  the  latch  was  lifted  at  the  outer 
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door  of  the  cottage,  and  Jem's  well-known  heel 
was  heard,  broke  off  short  in  an  incompleted  sen- 
tence relating  to  Job's  corruptions,  much  to  the 
huntsman's  satisfaction. 

If,  by  any  accident,  Mrs.  Sykes  did  not  hear  the 
approaching  footfall  of  her  son.  Job  sometimes 
gave  her  timely  intimation  by  pointing  with  a 
straightened  thumb  to  the  quarter  from  whence 
he  might  shortly  be  expected  to  appear ;  and  this 
was  sufficient  to  put  an  estoppel  to  a  farther 
continuance  of  the  good  woman's  powers  of  elocu- 
tion. 

Both  long  and  loudly  Mrs*  Sykes  coughed,  from 
the  irruption  of  the  smoke  into  the  intricate  cavi- 
ties of  her  bronchial  tubes ;  and  Job,  stretched  in 
hb  chair  of  ease,  slippered,  and  with  the  knees  of 
his  breeches  unbuttoned,  as  increased  facilities  for 
relaxation,  regarded  the  irritation  of  his  better  half's 
conductors  to  her  lungs  with  indescribable  satisfac- 
tion. He  smiled  blandly,  as,  from  time  to  time,  he 
took  a  glance,  and  perceived  the  flattering  appear- 
ance of  no  immediate  cessation  to  the  temporary 
malady.  Mrs.  Sykes  had  just  been,  in  the  absence 
of  James,  who  was  at  the  kennel,  treating  herself 
by  delivering,  for  the  tenth  thousand  time,  a  lec- 
ture of  unusual  force  upon  the  dire  evils  connected 
with  smoking.  And  it  forms  a  circumstance  wor- 
thy of  peculiar  remark,  that  the  very  subject  of 
her  discussion  caused  an  unexpected  mischief  little 
reckoned  on  by  the  fluent  lecturer* 

•*  I  leaUy— think,"  gasped  Mrs,  Sykes,  « that— 
I — ^never^-HBhall" — and  tiien  the  violence  of  the 
irruption  completely  denied  the  further  utterance 
of  a  syllable. 

Job  was  in  ecstasies.  He  winked  at  the  ceUing, 
rubbed  his  hands  and  knees,  threw  out  a  monster 
volume  of  smoke,  so  as  to  obscure  his  visage,  and 
laughed  inwardly,  accompanied  by  sundry  nods 
and  winks  at  a  portrait  of  one  of  his  ancestors, 
suspended  immediately  above  his  head,  as  if  there 
was  a  secret  understanding  between  them. 

At  this  moment  the  clink  of  a  latch  was  heard, 
and  quickly  afterwards  the  young  whipper-in  en- 
tered the  room,  with  a  horn  lantern  in  his  hand. 
As  he  placed  it  upon  the  table  he  blew  his  Angers, 
and  breathed  upon  them  as  if  they  were  benumbed 
by  the  cold,  and  he  stamped  his  feet  heavily  upon 
the  floor. 

"  What,  is't  a  sharp  un,  agam,  lad  V  inquired 
Job. 

"  Ay,  father,  it  is,**  replied  his  son.  •*  The 
wind's  a  regular  noser  from  the  north-east,  and  I'll 
be  figged  if  the  frost's  going  to  break." 

"Then  we're  not  to  have  any  hunting  yetl" 
rejoined  Job  dolefully. 

"  No,"  added  James,  drawing  a  chair  by  the  side 
of  the  elder  Sykes,  and  taking  a  seat,  "  there  isa*t 
a  chance  of  it." 

**  Well  then,"  returned  the  huntsman,  "  we 
must  make  the  best  of  it.  But  what  frosts  were 
ever  sent  for,  I  can't  discover." 

"Smoking,"  began  Mrs.  Sykes,  who  had  not, 
as  yet,  been  able  to  utter  a  word  since  the  arrival 
of  her  son,  and  even  now,  this  was  the  only  one 
she  was  capable  of  uttering.  "  Smoking,"  repeated 
she,  and  then  she  made  violent  signals  with  her 
hands,  expressive  of  her  inability  to  proceed. 


"  Come,  come,  mother,"  said  James,  mistaking 
the  intentions  of  the  worthy  dame,  and  believing 
that  she  was  about  to  commence  a  sermon  upon 
the  noxious  habit  indulged  in  by  his  faUier,— n& 
proceeding  he  never  would  allow  in  his  piesenoe. 
*'  Come,  come,  mother,  shut  up." 

Mrs.  Sykes  became  all  but  violent  in  the  struggle 
to  comply  with  the  directions,  and,  at  length,  after 
swallowing  a  tankard  of  water,  brought  fresh  &om 
"  the  moss-green  bucket  that  hung  by  the  wdl," 
by  the  attentive  James,  she  had  so  hi  obtaioed 
the  mastership  over  the  attack  as  to  be  able  to  ex- 
plain, in  a  husky  voice,  that  "she  was  not  going 
to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  anticipated  by  her  ion. 
Her  say,  upon  that  head,  she  had  said  previous  to 
his  coming,  and  as  '  waste  not,  want  not,*  applied 
equally  to  words  as  it  did  to  flour,  bread,  cheese, 
coals,  candles,  and  parsnips,  and  every  other  kind 
of  domestic  cookery,  she  would  not  for  a  moment 
entertain  the  idea  of  throwing  away  useful  lan- 
guage on  one  who  had  ever  since  her  acquaintanoe- 
ship  with  him,  and  that  was  rather  better  than 
thirty-five  years,  nine  months^  and  a  fortnight,  ap- 
peared to  be  not  a  jot  the  better,  or  in  the  re- 
motest degree  improved.  It  was  a  matter  of  re- 
gret, great  regret,  on  her  part,  to  perceive  the 
stagnated  state  of  her  husband's  morals ;  but  since 
she  could  not  be  accused  of  being  a  lukewarm 
looker-on,  or  a  silent  party  to  their  want  of  mo- 
tion, of  course  this  in  some  measure  offered  a  con- 
solation that  warmed  her  bosom,  and  prevented 
the  cramp  and  rheumatism  in  her  heart." 

"  That'll  do,  mother,"  returned  Jamea,  extend- 
ing a  more  than  usually  liberal  permission  to  the 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  dame's  elocution- 
aiy  capacities,  "  that'll  do ;  shut  up.** 

Mrs.  Sykes  resumed  her  knitting  in  alence. 

Job,  who  had  been  puffing  a  perfectly  impene- 
trable fog  around  him,  waslaughing  so  violently  dar- 
ing the  delivery  of  the  old  lady's  homily,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  using  such  desperate  efforts  to  conceal 
his  mirth,  that  it  appeared  extremely  probable  he 
would  either  burst,  or  that  the  safety  valve,  (to  use 
a  metaphor  of  the  age,)  would  blow  itself  off,  from 
the  immense  pressure  and  stress  upon  the  boiler. 

"  I  think,"  observed  James,  the  mediator  and 
pacificator  in  these  one-sided  difierences  in  the 
heads  of  the  family  of  the  Sykes,  "  I  think,"  re- 
peated he,  "that  a  flagon  of  nice  warm  ^iced 
ale,  with  a  toast  in  it,  wouldn't  harm  us^  father, 
to-night." 

"  In  good  truth,  no,  Jem,"  replied  the  huntsman, 
taking  the  pipe  from  his  lip^  and  slightly  raising 
himself  in  his  chair  ;  "  particularly,"  continued  h^ 
emphatically,  "  if  youll  mix  it  in  your  tip-t<9 
style,'* 

"That  rU  engage  to  do,"  rejomed  his  son. 
"  Will  you  draw  a  couple  of  quarts  of  the  beit 
October,  mother,  or  shall  II"  inquired  he. 

Mrs.  Sykes  bowed  slowly,  even  majeaticsDy, 
and  intimated  by  the  movement  that  she  wonld 
take  upon  herself  the  duty  of  obtuning  the  re- 
quired beverage  from  the  oeUar ;  and,  di^Msing  of 
her  work,  left  the  room  for  this  purpose. 

"  I'll  make  her  smile  again  presently,"  remarked 
James,  laughing;  for  a  kinder-hearted,  better- 
humoured,  more  jovial  fellow,  never  lived ;  and, 
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if  be  appeared  to  tyrannize  over  his  mother's 
weakness,  never  did  a  despot  exercise  a  power  with 
a  more  praiseworthy  purpose ;  for  it  was  always 
to  establish  peace  and  goodwill. 

Job  gave  a  sage  nod  with  his  head,  refilled  the 
bowl  of  his  pipe,  applied  a  light,  settled  himself 
more  comfortably  than  ever  in  his  chair,  and  wink- 
ed at  the  ceiling. 

*'  Only  let  her  taste,"  resumed  James,  going  to 
a  cupboard  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  in  which 
there  were  rows  of  glasses,  black  bottles,  lemons, 
pots  of  current  jelly  and  jams  of  many  kinds  and 
descriptions,  pickles  of  all  sorts,  and  odds  and  ends 
of  every  sort  and  nature  connected  with,  and  re- 
lating to,  the  creature  comforts  of  life  ;  all  blazoned 
and  open  to  the  eye  of  every  curious  observer, 
through  the  medium  of  a  glass  door  of  fantastic 
Bliape  ;  **  only  let  her,"  repeated  he,  diving  among 
the  heterogeneous  materials  and  bringing  forth 
some  sugar,  nutmeg,  ginger,  a  grater,  three  glasses,  a 
small  silver  ladle,  with  a  fawn's  foot  for  a  handle, 
and  a  tin  pot,  quite  as  bright  as  the  silver,  *^  taste 
half  a  pint  of  my  oil  of  comfort,"  continued  James, 
placing  the  materials  upon  the  polished  oak  table, 
''  and  I'll  be  bound  that  she'll  be  as  full  of  smiles 


"  Nancy  Dixon,  when  you're  whispering  close  to 
her  ear,"  interrupted  his  father,  making  the  rafters 
of  the  dwelling  ring  and  vibrate  with  the  hearty 
roar  that  followed. 

**  Now,  that's  too  bad,  father,"  expostulated 
James  Sykes ;  and,  while  he  spoke,  the  blood 
mantled  upon  his  brow  and  in  his  cheeks,  and  he 
used  unnecessary  violence  in  rasping  the  nutmeg. 

**  Too  bad !"  returned  Job,  swaying  his  head  a 
little  from  one  side  to  the  other.  **  If  I  was  young 
Jem,  instead  of  mouldy-headed  Job,  singe  my 
hackles  but  I  should  think  it  precious  good. 
She's,"  continued  Job,  drawing  the  air  through 
his  teeth,  '^  what  I  call  a  clipper  at  all  points.  In 
the  first  place,  there's  a  pretty,  little,  tliorough  bred 
head,  put  on  as  nice  a  neck  and  shoulders  as  ever 
a  man's  eyes  would  like  to  rest  on.  Then  there's 
those  curls,  as  brown  as  a  chestnut,  always  fiicking 
and  dancing  about  her  pink  cheeks,  and  the  damp 
atmosphere  never  straightens  'em  by  any  chance." 

Job  paused  to  take  a  whiiF  or  two  from  his  pipe, 
and  his  son  seemed  to  be  inclined  for  his  continuing 
the  discourse,  for  he  rubbed  the  nutmeg  more 
gently,  and  offered  no  syllable  of  interruption. 

^  As  to  eyes,"  resumed  the  huntsman,  *•*  1  must 
say  that  they  are  out-an'-outers.  They're  as  soft  as 
a  pigeon's,  and  yet  they  gimble  themselves  into  one's 
in'ards  like  the  sunshine  through  a  chink  in  the 
shutters.  And  then,"  continued  Job,  warming 
upon  his  subject,  *^  as  to  form,  in  a  little  compass, 
I  think  she's  the  best  mould  that  ever  came  across 
my  path ;  although,"  said  he,  dropping  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  for  Mrs.  Sykes's  bundle  of  keys,  which 
always  clanked  at  her  girdle,  now  gave  notice  of 
her  return,  **  your  mother,  Jem,  was  an  uncommon 
nice  un  in  her  points  of  make  and  shape." 

It  was  quite  clear,  upon  Mrs.  Sykes  entering 
with  the  flagon  of  foaming  ale  in  her  hand,  that 
she  had  regained  her  wonted  good  and  cheerful 
temper ;  for,  as  she  placed  it  before  her  son,  she 
put  one  arm  round  his  waist  at  the  same  time,  and 


gave  him  a  hug  of  endearment,  while  there  was 
not  a  vestige  left  of  that  rigidity  of  countenance 
which  formed  the  striking  characteristic  upon  de- 
parture. 

This  was  not  lost  upon  James,  who  had  always 
proved  himself  a  truly  affectionate  son,  and  he 
gave  a  response  which,  although  lost  to  mortal 
gaze  and  hearing,  caused  the  old  lady  to  give  a 
nimble  step,  and  to  ejaculate,  "Oh!"  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  laughing,  to  the  dangerous  extent  of 
producing  a  second  edition  of  her  cough. 

Job  regarded  these  fresh  aspects  of  family  mat- 
ters with  great  satisfaction,  and  he  winked  at  the 
ceiling  in  the  most  decided  manner  of  conveying  a 
lively  gratitude. 

"  I  shall  sleep  to-night^"  muttered  he  to  himself, 

"  thank "  perhaps  Job  was  about  to  thank 

Grod ;  but  he  stopped  short  and  added,  "  thank 
Jem !" 

And  now  James,  with  all  the  rapidity  in  his 
power,  mingled  the  ingredients  into  the  tin  pot, 
and  placed  it  on  the  bright,  crackling  embers,  to 
quickly  send  forth  a  truly  fragrant  incense  to 
gratify  the  least  susceptible  of  olfactory  nerves. 

Even  the  blackbird,  suspended  in  his  wicker 
cage  over  the  hearth,  and  a  bald-pated,  old,  tail- 
less fellow  he  was,  who,  for  years  since,  had  ceased 
to  welcome  the  approach  of  spring  with  a  single 
note,  and  he  recked  nothing  of  winter  ;  for  he  was 
always  warm,  well-fed,  and  comfortable;  now 
roused  himself  on  his  perch,  and,  shaking  his 
feathers,  seemed  to  understand  the  matters  in 
progress  exceedingly  well.  He  even  danced  a 
feeble  hop^for  he  was  the  very  patriarch  of  his 
race — up  and  down  the  perch ;  and,  like  one  down 
in  the  vale  of  honourable  years  attempting  the 
agility  of  youth's  well-strung  thews  and  sinews, 
thus  conveyed  the  gaiety  in  his  breast. 

A  kitten,  the  rescued  one  from  the  litter,  saved 
from  the  last  periodical  confinement  of  the  staid 
old  tabby,  now  purring  with  up-reared  tail  about 
the  feet  of  her  mistress,  chased  its  tail  in  the 
bright  piercing  light  of  the  moon,  streaming  on 
the  carpet  behind  the  closely  drawn  and  chequered 
curtains,  and  was  enjoying  the  fun  to  a  remark- 
able extent. 

In  short,  every  thing  bore  a  happy,  cheerful 
appearance  in  the  apartment,  except,  perhaps,  the 
mask  of  the  fox,  with  his  fore  pad  underneath, 
and  his  brush  curled  round  them,  which  were 
nailed  over  the  door ;  and  this  bore  the  same 
sneer  and  vindictive  intent  as  it  had  in  the  fangs 
of  death.  The  bits,  spurs,  and  whips  with  which 
the  walls  of  the  room  were  adorned,  reflected  the 
flickering  blaze  on  their  polished  surfaces ;  and 
even  a  couple  of  horse  shoes,  concerning  which. 
Job  could  tell,  and  had  often  told,  a  strange  tradition 
connected  with  the  family  of  the  Sykeses,  hung 
on  a  hook  in  a  conspicuous  position,  rivalled  their 
neighbours  in  their  qualities  of  shining  ;  for  not 
even  a  brass-headed  nail  within  the  domain  escaped 
the  friction  continually  bestowed  upon  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  which  Mrs.  Sykes  was  the  mistress 
and  comptroller. 

"  There,"  said  James,  lifting  the  prepared 
beverage  from  the  fire,  ani*  pouring  it  steaming 
into  the  glasses,  **  VU  be     a  broomstick    to  a 
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sh.wing  tliat  you'll  find  this  moiature  act  as  oil  to 
the  rust." 

Mrs.  Sykes,  with  wdl-becoming  grarity,  and 
Job,  smiling  as  if  his  heart  shone,  reoeired  the 
generously  filled  tumblers  from  the  hand  of  their 
attentive  son,  and  after  draining  their  contents— 
the  former  by  a  suooessbn  of  rapid  sips,  and  the 
latter  by  one  deep  honest  dnught — certainly 
evinced  decided  symptoms  of  being  refreshed  by 
the  potation.  Mrs.  Sykes  delicately  brushed  her 
lips  with  the  comer  of  her  handkeit^ief,  and  sent 
forth  a  short  hacking  cough,  as  if  the  strength 
of  the  liquor  had  rather  overcome  her ;  but  at  the 
same  time  this  slight  chip  of  female  affectation  did 
not  prevent  a  sunny  smile  from  playing  upon  her 
lips  ;  while  Job  patted  the  bottom  of  his  long  waist- 
coat, and  at  the  same  time — ^winked  at  the  ceiling. 

*' There!"  exclaimed  James^  finishing  the  re- 
mains in  his  own  glass,  and  drawing  his  chair 
nearer  to  the  fire,  **  that's  what  I  call  the  high 
scent  to  the  comforts  o'  the  world." 

"  We  shouldn't,"  replied  his  mother,  shaking 
her  head,  **  think  too  much  of  the  comforts  of  the 
world.  Remember,  my  son,  thb  is  a  vale  of  tears 
— a  miserable  world." 

**  A  u^at  V*  ejaculated  Job,  straining  hb  eye- 
brows to  the  extreme  altitude  of  their  reach.  "  A 
miserable  world !  May  I  be  run  to  death  by 
snakes  if  those  who  call  it  so  don't  feel  the  gaU 
when  they  deserve  it.  A  miserable  world! 
Hav'n't  we  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  season  ? 
Isn't  there  sunshine  for  the  summer,  with  birds  to 
sing  from  its  rise  to  its  setting?  An't  there 
rambles,  too,  in  nice  shady  green  lanes  for  young 

lassies  and  Uieir **  Job  broke  abruptly  off,  and 

looked  slyly  out  of  the  comers  of  his  eyes  towards 
his  son. 

James  pulled  his  watch  with  a  jerk  from  his 
fob,  and  observed  that  *^  it  was  not  so  late  as  be 
expected." 

**A  miserable  world!"  repeated  Job.  "For 
young  and  old  there's  always  some  occupation. 
If  those  who  may  be  a  little  too  fiill  in  the  tooth, 
or  who  have  no  teeth  at  all,  can't  make  love  in 
the  shade  of  the  evening,  they  can  sit  on  the  out- 
side of  tlieir  cottage  doors  and  smoke  their  pipes, 
compare  notes  of  early  days,  and  lay  the  dust  of 
their  thirst  with  stoups  of  the  brown  and  bright 
October.  And  then,  in  winter,  isn't  there  the 
brisk,  crackling  Yule  log,  cracking  of  nuts  and 
jokes  round  it,  goblin  stories,  songs,  plumb-pnd- 
ding,  roast  beef,  hunt-the-slipper,  snap-dragon, 
kisses  under  the  mistletoe,  reels,  and  jigs,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  ?  A  miserable  world  !  Upon 
my  life  ;"  and  then  Job  dropped  his  words  one  by 
one,  as  if  they  were  too  precious,  in  his  estimation, 
for  measuring  them  in  a  heap.  •*  I've  very  little 
doubt,  in  my  mind,  that  those  who  expect  to  meet 
with  a  better,  will  be  particularly  mistaken." 

Mrs.  Sykes  felt  that  this  delivery  was  a  trespass 
upon  her  prerogative  ;  for  she  considered  all 
matters  connected  with  theology,  named  in  her 
presence,  as  peculiarly  her  own.  However,  the 
spiced  ale  had  so  far  mellowed  all  atoms  of  aspe- 
rity, that  she  merely  expressed  her  disapprobation 
at  Job's  presumption  by  dancing  her  crossed  dex- 
ter foot  rapidly. 


For  some  few  minutes  nothing  was  said  foitlier 
upon  any  subject,  and  all  seemed  to  be  occapied  ia 
the  contemplation  of  their  thoughts. 

**  Did  ye  leave  'em  all  right  in  the  kennd,  lad  ?' 
at  length  asked  the  huntsman. 

'*  Quite  so,  father,"  replied  James,  starting  {tdiii 
a  wakeful  dream  or  reverie,  which  he  appeued  to 
have  been  wrapped  in. 

**  Does  Render  seem  as  lame  as  ever?"  inqiiiRd 
the  huntsman. 

•*  No,"  returned  James ;  **  the  old  hoand  b 
very  little  foot-sore  to-night." 

**  That's  well,"  added  Job  ;  **  for  a  standier  nerw 
opened  at  a  fox." 

**  No,"  responded  the  whipper-in  ;  "or,  if  there 
was,  I  should  like  to  know  his  pedigree." 

•*Ah!"  exclaimed  Job,  "on  the  earth, vnder 
the  earth,  and  above  the  earth,  there  never  was  his 
superior ;  although — and  that  I  don't  like  to  ad- 
mit— there  might  possibly  be,  and  have  been,  Ms 
equal." 

"  I  can't  believe  it,'*  added  James ;  "I  really 
can't  believe  it." 

"  Then  you  couldn't  believe,  I  suppose,"  wpBed 
the  hxmtsman,  knocking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe, 
which  savoured  strongly  of  the  beginning  of  a 
story,  long  and  marveUous  in  its  details,  ^  a  hound 
or  a  dog  of  any  kind  or  natore,"  continued  he, 
**  capable  of  being  more  stanch  than  Render  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  whipper-in,  •*  I  could  nof 

"Then,  111  just  tell  you  a  circumstsHice,"  re- 
joined Job,  "  that  will  out-do  any  tiiiqg  you  mar 
have  seen  in  that  old  clipper's  manner  of  nmniii; 
a  fox  to  earth,  or  pulling  him  down.  Give  me 
another  sip  of  that  ale,  Jem,  before  I  b^in ;  for 
talking's  dry  work." 

James  readily  acceded  to  the  huntsman's  request, 
and  after  he  had  done  full  justice  to  the  second 
edition.  Job  thus  commenced  : — 

**  When  I  was  a  lad  of  eighteen,  as  a  matter  o' 
course,  and  therefore  I  needn't  tdl  ye,  I  was 
whip  under  that  old  figure  there  ;**  and  as  he 
spake,  he  pointed  to  a  professed  portiait  of  his 
paternal  parent  hanging  on  the  wall  opposite, 
and  if  it  was  not  a  'decided  Hbel  vpon  that 
departed  individual,  he  must  have  been  very 
grim  and  acid  in  expression.  **  It  so  lia{^pened," 
resumed  Job,  **that  in  my  first  season,  and  on 
the  1st  of  September,  the  Squire  kst  his  fa- 
vourite pointer  Romp,  a  large  liver  «nd  white 
bitch,  handsomer  than  any  picture  that  was  ever 
seen  ;  and,  although  the  country  round  was 
scoured  from  end  to  end,  no  tidings  could  be 
gained  of  her.  Bill  Rap,  the  keeper,  said,  the 
last  time  that  he  saw  her  was  skirting  tiie  top 
of  Arkmoor  hiU,  and  she  appeared  as  if  dnv- 
ing ;  but  losing  sight  of  her  on  the  brow,  and 
on  the  edge  of  Kipsey's  oopse^  he  never  agaia 
clapped  eyes  upon  her.  For  some  time — it  was 
before  you  were  hatched,  Jem — there  was  nothing 
talked  of  but  Romp*s  unaccountable  disappearance, 
and  many  thought,  at  last,  that  she  had  been 
spirited  away.  Bill  tramped  and  plodded  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  but  coidd  not,  and  nerer  did, 
gain  any  information  concerning  her.  As  too 
may  think,  the  Squire  was  very  sorry,  and  mwh 
puzzled,  at  the  nnacconntabk  loos  of  his  fr  vonnte; 
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but  as  all  things  settle  down  at  last,  he  at  length, 
and  every  body  else,  appeared  to  think  no  more  of 
the  loss  of  Romp. 

"  It  so  chanced  that  about  the  middle  of  the 
October  following,  that  we  drew  Kipsey's  copse 
while  cub  hunting ;  and  father,  that  ill-tempeied- 
looking  old  image  there,"  said  Job,  again  referring, 
with  his  indicative  finger,  to  the  likeness  of  his 
progenitor,  ^*  had  given  me  very  strict  orders  to 
stop  every  hound  that  might  try  to  get  away  with 
a  fox.  rd  as  soon  think  of  breaking  xny  neck  as 
breaking  his  directions,  particularly  when  he 
looked  waxy ;  and  I  did  my  best  to  keep  'em  in  the 
traces  and  up  to  the  coUar,  even  to  the  letter. 
After  some  touch-an'-goes  with  two  or  three  couple 
of  puppies,  who  tried  their  best  to  get  with  a  vixen, 
led  by  an  old  hound  called  Hermitage,  and  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  for  he  understood  a 
rate  as  well  as  he  did  a  cheer — away  he  went,  with 
a  couple  of  young  uns;  and  before  I  could  spur  to 
their  heads,  they  settled  to  a  fox,  who  had  made  a 
burst  of  it,  as  if  the  very  devil  was  kicking  'em  on 
end !  With  spleen  and  spite,  I  set  to  with  rowel 
and  flax  to  stop  em,  and,  after  speckling  my  heels 
with  some  of  the  best  blood  that  ever  was  let  from 
a  horse's  sides,  at  last  managed  to  get  to  their 
heads.  Knowing,  although  it  was  no  fault  of  mine, 
that  the  old  boy  would  give  me  a  blessing,  in  his 
rough  manner,  for  my  letting  'em  get  away,  I 
drove  'em  back  as  hard  as  I  could  split,  in  what 
may  be  called  a  savage  humour.  Upon  getting  to 
the  side  of  the  covert,  I  thought  that  there  was  a 
favourable  chance  of  giving  master  Hermitage  a 
taste  of  the  double  thong  for  his  disobedience,  and 
I  rode  at  him  through  a  gap  into  the  wood.    Just 


as  I  did  so,  however,  and  the  Miller — ^for  that  was 
the  name  of  the  horse  I  was  on — had  crashed 
through  the  boughs  for  some  dozen  or  two  yards, 
he  sunk  up  to  his  knees  into  a  rabbit's  burrow, 
and  pitched  me  lightly  over  his  head  into  a  small 
but  deep  pit  full  of  tall  and  thick  sedges  and 
high  rank  grass.  As  I  scrambled  to  my  feet  to 
remount,  for  I  hadn't  lost  my  reins,  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  seeing  the  skeleton  of  a  dog,  in 
a  standing  position,  among  the  rushes  close  to  me ; 
and  upon  taking  a  step  or  two  nearer,  I  saw  the 
bones  of  a  bird,  bleached  as  snow,  and  without  a 
feather  or  bit  of  skin  upon  them,  just  under  the 
grinning  jowl  of  the  dog.  Like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning,  a  squib,  or  a  cracker,  or  any  thing  else  as 
sharp  and  smart,  I  knew  what  these  were  without 
any  thing  like  a  check  in  my  brain.  There 
couldn't  be  a  doubt  but  the  anatomy  of  the  dog 
was  the  remains  of  Romp,  who  had  found  the  bird 
here,  and  thus  both  the  pointer  and  the  pointed 
h|id  died  from  the  very  game  and  stanchness  of 
their  natures." 

**  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 's  true,  my  dear?" 
remarked  Mrs.  Sykes,  seriously,  upon  Job's  con- 
cluding his  history. 

*^I  do,"  replied  the  huntsman,  with  respondent 
gravity ;  **  I  do,  indeed." 

Be  it  on  record,  however,  that  as  Job  spake,  his 
son  noticed  that  he  gave  a  slight,  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible wink  at  the  ceiling,  which  produced  a  very 
equivocal  impression  as  to  the  seriousness  of  his 
meaning  in  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 

^^  Dear  me !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sykes,  liftiqg  her 
hands,  ^  what  a  singular  coincidence,  to  be 
sure." 


THE  SHORTEST  DAY. 


Why,  how  is  this  I  past  nine  o'clock  I 

I  fear  I'm  very  late ; 
I  really  thoaght,  it  is  so  dark. 

That  it  was  only  eight. 
I  shall  be  scolded  terribly. 

And  nothing  ean  I  say 
Exeept,  what  every  body  knows. 

It  is  the  shortest  day  1 

It's  very  dark  I  I  cannot  see 

At  all  what  I'm  abont : 
Ay,  there  —  I  knew  it  would  be  so  — 

My  Btooking's  wrong-side  out. 
It  is  not  worth  while  getting  up  ; 

I  eare  not  what  you  say  ; 
Bnt  really  we  should  stay  in  bed 

All  through  the  shortest  day. 

I  cannot  see  to  dress  myself : 

I  shall  be  snch  a  ftight ; 
Bat  to  be  sure  it  matters  not, 

The  day  is  more  like  night. 
The  air  is  thick  as  thick  pea-sonp. 

Yon  scarce  can  see  your  way  ; 
I'm  half  afraid  to  grope  abont 

Upon  the  shortest  day. 

I  wonder  what  blind  people  do. 

Of  optics  quite  bereft  — 
I've  made  a  blunder  with  my  shoe. 

My  right  foot's  in  my  left  I 
Misfortones  never  single  come, 

I've  heard  old  sages  say, 
And  thus  I'm  bother'd  on  all  hands 

U|H>n  the  shortest  day. 


I  wish  the  son  would  show  hit  fkce  : 

Alas  !  I  must  show  mine, — 
He's  shrouded  quite  in  mnrkiness, 

And  won't  come  forth  to  shine. 
He's  really  very  stingy  now. 

And  won't  bestow  a  ray. 
To  save  our  noses  ftom  lamp-posts 

Upon  the  shortest  day. 

The  men  who  make  the  Almanacks 

Are  very  waggish  folks, 
Bat  there's  no  reason  why  the  world 

Should  BufFer  for  their  jokes : 
For  though  it 's  duU,  it 's  very  clear. 

No  matter  what  they  say. 
That  there  is  not  a  day  at  all 

Upon  their  shortest  day. 

The  morning  star  won't  lend  his  light 

To  lead  me  to  the  latch, 
I  mast  find  my  own  Inoifer  — 

Give  me  a  patent  match  ! 
Bat  were  I  fairly  in  the  street, 

A  wagon  or  a  dray 
Might  pulverize  me  in  the  fog. 

And  end  my  shortest  day. 

And  thus  all  thro'  this  doleftil  time 

We  risk  both  Ufe  and  limb. 
One  cannot  stir  an  inch  in  peace 

When  all  is  dark  and  dim. 
There  is  no  antidote  against 

Such  sorrows  in  amy, 
Except,  that  nothing  can  last  long 

Upon  the  thofie$t  day. 

£. 
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GRANTS  IMPRESSIONS  OF  IRELAND. 


"  CoxHEND  US,"  as  the  Scots  say,  "  to  Mr. 
Grant ! "  Before  any  other  gentleman  of  the 
London  Press  con  Id  well  have  packed  his  port- 
manteau for  the  usual  autumnal  excursion,  back 
he  comes  from  some  newly -discovered  country,  his 
carpet-bag  richly  freighted  with  materials  for  at 
least  two  volumes.  No  gentleman  of  the  press 
could,  as  appears  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
his  work,  have  gone  to  Ireland  with  a  more  slen- 
der previous  acquaintance  with  its  history  and  its 
social  condition.  In  all  his  literary  undertakings 
Mr.  Grant  acts  upon  the  infallible  recipe,  **  If  you 
wish  to  gain  a  little  information  upon  any  sub- 
ject, write  a  book  about  it."  He  must,  indeed, 
have  known  that  there  was  a  country  called  Ire- 
land, where  the  people  lived  chiefly  upon  potatoes, 
professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  had  for 
their  national  weapons  the  pike  and  the  shillelab, 
and  reared  a  peculiar  breed  of  bulh  ;  and  farther, 
that  this  island  was  represented  in  the  British 
parliament  by  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell  and  his  tail, 
of  whom  Mr.  Grant  did  know  something,  as  he 
had  written  a  very  amusing  book,  part  of  which 
was  about  them.  Beyond  this,  all  was  darkness 
and  doubt,  when  the  coast  of  Ireland  loomed 
mistily  upon  him,  one  day  in  August  last.  From 
reading  his  book,  one  might  imagine  that  his  first 
duty  was  to  post  off  to  Cork,  to  kiss  the  blarney- 
stone  ;  but  this  needful  preliminary  was  not  per- 
formed for  some  time  afterwards  :  though,  before 
he  began  to  extend  his  notes,  the  Munster  Palla- 
dium must  have  been  kissed  on  both  sides.  Ire- 
land and  the  Irish  have  had  many  admirers  and 
many  sympathizers,  but  none  to  cope  with  Mr. 
Grant.  The  virtues  and  humours  of  its  peasantry, 
the  magnificence  of  its  scenery,  the  beauty  of  its 
women,  and  the  elegance  and  spaciousness  of  the 
houses,  streets,  and  squares  of  its  towns,  far  ex- 
ceeded Mr.  Grant's  previous  imaginings,  and  sur- 
passed, as  he  often  and  fondly  tells,  all  that  he 
had  seen  either  in  England  or  on  the  continent : — 
Mr.  Grant,  in  instituting  comparisons,  is  rather 
apt  to  refer  to  his  continental  experiences,  which 
the  reader  is  led  to  conclude  must  have  been  re- 
iterated and  rather  extensive  in  different  kingdoms 
and  cities. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Grant  reached  Kingston 
harbour,  than  his  peculiar  instincts  for  ferreting 
out  petty  details  come  into  full  activity.  He 
lingers  too  long  at  Kingston, — ^like  an  awkward 
man  entering  the  door  of  an  apartment  full  of 
company,  who  finds  it  embarrassing  to  advance, 
and  therefore  remains  planted  until  shoved  on. 
It  may,  however,  be  unjust  to  attribute  undue 
bashfulness  to  any  one  who  has  graduated  in  Let- 
ters like  our  imperturbable  tourist ;  and  if  he 
dwells  too  long  upon  Kingston,  it  must  be  from  love 
of  those  small  pencillings  of  which  he  is  so  great 
a  master. 

*  Impressions  of  Iroland  and  the  Irish.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Random  Recollections  of  the  J^ords  and  Commons,**  &c.  &c. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.    London :  Hngh  Cunningham. 


In  describing  Dublin  and  the  other  Irish  eitiea^ 
Mr.  Grant,  in  attempting  to  be  grand  and  fine, 
has  not  only  failed,  but  has  missed  the  hard  outlioe 
and  minute  circumstantiality  which  wont  to  gire 
some  interest  to  his  brick-and-mortar  sketcbesi 
and  coat-and-waistcoat  subjects.  If  he  had  given 
himself  a  few  more  weeks  to  have  refreshed  his 
random  recollections  by  the  study  of  the  local 
guide  books,  he  might  have  produced  a  more  in- 
structive, if  not  a  more  amusing  work, — ^amiuiDg, 
on  the  principle  that  it  may  sometimes  be  as  en- 
tertaining to  laugh  at,  as  with,  au  author. 

Mr.  Grant,  as  we  have  intunaied,  nceived  bis 
Impressions  of  Ireland  upon  a  mental  cafte  &2asc^ 
upon  which  some  crooked,  if  not  false  lines  hs^e 
been  traced,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  His  first 
visit  in  Dublin  was,  of  course,  to  the  shrine  of  th« 
Martyrs  in  Richmond  Penitentiary.  This  was 
but  a  short  time  before  the  release  of  the  prisonei^ 
and  before  that  event  could  have  been  anticipated. 
Rumours  of  the  Queen  visiting  Ireland  were 
then  prevalent,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Grant,  Mr. 
O'Connell  was  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  becomtog 
the  victim  of  the  royal  mercy.  He  declared,  that 
he  would  not  leave  prison  till  liberated  by  due 
course  of  law,  unless  he  was  dragged  from  it.  It 
would  have  been  too  mortifying  for  the  *'  moral 
sovereign  of  Ireland"  to  have  owed  his  freedom  to 
the  clemency  of  the  sister  sovereign  of  England, 
though  he  undoubtedly  would  have  requited  the 
generosity  by  issuing  a  proclamation  to  his  Irish 
subjects,  enjoining  them  to  deport  themsel?es  be- 
comingly towards  the  royal  visiter. 

Mr.  Grant's  account  of  his  first  interview  irith 
the  state  prisoners  is  redolent  of  his  own  peculia- 
rities, as  well  as  of  some  interest  from  its  sabject. 
Here,  therefore,  we  commence  our  extracts.  The 
fresh  recollection  of  Tom  Steele's  wardrobe  is  in 
Mr.  Grant's  richest  manner. 

The  first  of  the  state  prisoners  I  saw  was  Mr  Tbomsi 
Steele.  I  had  met  with  him  some  years  before  in  Loe- 
don.  In  the  Richmond  Penitentiary,  I  fancied  he  looked 
mach  better  than  I  ever  saw  him  do  before.  1  tboD|ht 
he  had  on  the  identical  military  fh>ck-coat  and  cap,  tbe 
former  profhsely  braided  and  buttoned  np  to  his  chin,  I 
saw  him  wearing  when  I  met  with  him  three  years  pre- 
viously :  but  that  was  impossible,  as  no  man,  however 
economioal  in  the  article  of  apparel,  could  take  nicli 
effectual  care  of  his  clothing,  as  that  it  should  be  asgo^i 
as  at  first  after  three  years'  wear.  Mr.  Steele  is  a  rery 
tall  military-looking  person,  and  must  have  b^eo  » 
handsome  man  in  early  life.  At  present,  I  shoald  sap- 
pose  him  to  be  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  one  of  tM 
happiest  men  I  ever  knew  within  the  walls  of  a  prisoo. 
It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  he  was  ever  so  happj 
before;  not  that  he  likes  confinement  for  its  own  sake— I 
should  like  to  see  the  man  who  does — but  he  was  happ7  >> 
prison,  because  he  felt  that  he  was  sufferingfor  what  be  b^ 
lieves  to  be  the  interests  of  his  country;  but,  above  all, be- 
cause he  was  suffering  trilA  0*Connell.  Nine-tenths  of  ti>« 
people  of  Ireland  idolise  Mr.  O'Connell,  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Steele's  idolatry  of  the  liberator  is  a  ooasamiBg 
passion.  It  is  no  figure  of  speech,  but  a  sober  realit;. 
that  the  very  ground  on  which  Mr.  O'ConncU  trea<^  » 
dear  to  him.  A  rumour  at  one  time  found  its  way  isto 
the  adverse  journals,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Steele  w«< 
heartily  sick  of  his  martyrdom,  and  that  hti  very  fora 
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was,  in  consequence,  pining  Tapidly  away.  It  was  pnre 
invention,  and  a  very  weak  inyention  to  boot.  In  the 
company  of  Mr.  0*Connell,  he  coald  nerer  be  unhappy. 
The  Liberator's  presence  wonld,  in  Mr.  Steele's  estima- 
tion, convert  the  cold  and  cheerless  desert  of  Siberia  into 
a  perfect  paradise.  He  oonld  willingly  die  for  Mr. 
0*Connell,  as  well  as  for  his  country.  Had  he  not  been 
a  fellow-<5onspirator,  I  yerily  beliere  he  would  hare  been 
the  most  miserable  man  in  Ireland.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  during  the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  he  was,  on 
one  occasion,  rather  noisy  in  court — at  least,  the  Attor- 
ney-general thought  so ;  and  that  the  Attomey-generaly 
in  order  to  insure  his  silence  during  the  future  proceed- 
ings, said  to  him,  **  I  protest,  Mr.  Steele,  that  if  you  do 
not  be  quiet,  I  will  strike  your  name  out  of  the  list  of 
trayersers."  The  threat  bad  the  desired  effect.  The 
prospect  of  the  gibbet  or  the  stake,  would  not  have  been 
half  so  severe  a  punishment  to  him,  as  this  menace  of 
not  being  permitted  to  share  the  fate  of  Mr.  O'Connell. 

Mr.  Steele,  or  Tom,  as  he  is  inyariably  called,  is  a 
Protestant.  He  is  said  to  have  inherited  a  large  fortune, 
erery  shilling  of  which  he  expended  in  schemes  for  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  the  river  Shannon.  He  received 
a  collegiate  education,  and  is  a  man  of  superior  scientific 
and  mathematical  attainments  :  he  is  an  M.A.  He  is  a 
remarkably  pleasant  fellow.  The  principal  drawback  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  conversation  is  his  imperfect  arti- 
cnlatiottyOyyingto  the  loss  of  a  large  proportion — I  should 
think  a  decided  minority — of  his  teeth.  Can  none  of 
Tom's  friends,  who  are  partial  to  his  society,  prevail  upon 
him  to  have  in  a  set  of  new  tusks  t  In  that  case,  I  know 
of  few  men  who  would  be  more  agreeable  companions. 
He  would  not  then,  as  he  often  does  now,  expectorate 
Itis  sentences.  To  me  it  was  always  a  luxury  to  see  his 
round,  red,  honest-looking  countenance ;  there  is  a  ster- 
ling integrity  in  it.  I  have  often  thought  that  a  five- 
minutes'  inspection  of  it,  would  transform  the  greatest 
rogue  into  an  honest  man.  I  am  not  able  to  particularize 
instances,  but  I  cannot  doubt  there  are  many  such,  in 
which  persons  bent  on  deeds  of  dishonesty  have  been 
diverted  Arom  their  purpose,  by  their  eye  accidentally 
encountering  the  countenance  of  Tom  Steele.  It  is  a 
great  moral  reformer— a  perpetual  homily  to  evil-doers 
. — a  silent  but  expressive  reprover  of  those  who  are 
criminally  inclined.  I  wish  there  were  any  means  of 
ascertaining  how  many  persons  have  been  kept  out  of 
Richmond  Bridewell,  if  not  worse  places,  in  consequence 
of  their  coming  in  contact  with  honest  Tom.  I  ought  to 
add,  that  he  is  a  most  disinterested  patriot.  Give  him 
but  two  meals  a-day,  and  a  second-hand  suit  of  clothes 
(he  would  not  wear  them  if  new)  once  in  a  couple  of 
years,  and  he  will  seek  no  higher  reward  for  his  exer* 
tions  on  behalf  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Steele,  when  in  prison,  had  a  decided  dislike  to 
any  other  epithet  being  applied  to  him  or  his  fellow 
prisoners,  than  that  of  **  convicts."  "  Come  with  me," 
says  he, "  and  I  will  take  you  to  Mr.  O'Connell." 
"  Are  the  other  prisoners  with  him  1"  I  inquired. 
"  Convicts,"  said  he,  eagerly  correcting  me;  "  call  us 
convicts." 

"  Would  not  patriots  be  a  better  term  1" 
*  Oh,  no  I  Convicts— convicts,  if  you  please  1" 
**  Well,  then,  convicts  be  it,"  said  I. 
^  You  shall  see  all  the  convicts  presently,"  he  re- 
marked, **  but  we  shall  first  see  O'Connell  by  himself." 
We  went  into  the  garden,  where  we    found  ^Ir. 
O'Connell.     The  garden  is  large,  and  beautiful,  and 
airy,  and  there  was  (this  was  in  the  middle  of  August^ 
a  handsome  marquee  near  the  north  end,  which  answered 
the  double  purpose  of  protecting  fh>m  the  rays  of  the  sun 
in  unpleasantly  warm  weather,  and  sheltering  from  the 
rain  when  the  weather  was  wet. 

I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  O'Connell  look  so  well.  I  had 
not  seen  him  look  better  for  several  years.  I  mentioned 
this  to  him,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  felt  as  well  as  he 
looked.  He  added, that  his  mind  had  not  been  so  much 
at  ease  for  a  considerable  time  as  it  had  been  during  the 
ten  weeks  (this  was  a  fortnight  before  his  liberation,)  he 
had  been  in  prison.  He  mentioned  to  me  that  the  five 
months  last  year,  during  which  the  series  of  monster- 


meetings  were  being  held,  constituted  by  far  the  most 
anxious  period  of  his  life.  He  had  unbounded  confidence 
in  his  influence  for  good  over  his  countrymen;  and  yet 
he  was  at  times  filled  with  apprehensions  lest  circum- 
stances should  occur,  through  the  improper  agency  of 
others,  which  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  He 
told  me  that,  feeling  his  mind  to  be  more  at  ease  than 
it  had  been  for  some  years  before,  he  took  exercise  every 
day;  alternately  walking  in  the  garden  westward  of  the 
prison,  and  amusing  himself  with  gymnastic  feats  in  the 
grounds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  at  the  east  end  of 
the  building.  Close  to  the  gymnastic  grounds  is  a 
mound  of  some  siie,  with  a  round  glass  house  on  the 
top,  constituting  a  sort  of  obeervatory.  From  this  spot 
yon  command  a  view  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
Dublin,  and  of  the  district  to  the  south  of  the  city.  Mr. 
O'Connell  playfully  remarked  to  me  that  that  was  their 
Tara  Hill,  a  locality  some  miles  from  Dublin,  not  only 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque portions  of  Ireland,  but  which  was  chosen,  in 
conseqaence  of  its  interesting  historical  associations,  as 
the  place  for  holding  one  of  the  monster  meetings  of 
last  autumn. 

Our  conversation,  after  being  some  time  together, 
turned  on  the  subject  of  the  term  of  his  imprisonment. 
He  referred  to  the  circumstance  of  many  of  his  friends, 
both  in  parliament  and  out  of  it,  expressing  so  much 
solicitude  for  his  being  speedily  liberated.  He  said  he 
appreciated  the  feelmg  which  dictated  the  wish,  but  that 
he  had  himself  no  desire  to  obtain  his  release  a  single 
hour  before  the  expiry  of  the  term  for  which  he  bad  b^n 
incarcerated.  He  thought  it  much  better  for  the  cause 
for  which  he  was  suffering,  that  he  should  remain 
within  the  walla  of  Richmond  Penitentiary  for  the  entire 
twelve  months.  Under  any  circumstances,  he  assured 
me,  and  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  his  sincerity,  he  would 
listen  to  no  conditions  for  his  liberation.  They  might 
propose  any  they  pleased,  but  he  would  lend  a  deaf  ear 
to  them  all.  He  felt  that  by  suffering,  without  abbre- 
viation, the  sentence  of  his  judges,  he  would  very 
greatly  increase  his  moral  power  over  his  countrymen^ 
when  he  again  came  to  mingle  among  them. 

I  could  not  help  being  much  impressed  with  the  easy, 
agreeable,  unassuming  deportment  of  a  man  with  whose 
fame  the  world  is  filled,  and  who  exercises  an  infiuence 
over  the  minds  of  seven  millions  of  his  fellow  subjects, 
greater,  I  am  persuaded,  than  was  ever  exercised  over 
an  equal  number  of  human  beings  by  any  other  man 
that  ever  lived.  None  but  those  who  have  travelled 
through  Ireland,  and  made  a  point,  as  I  did,  of  convers- 
ing with  all  classes  in  that  country,  could  have  any 
conception  of  the  wonderful  ascendency  Mr.  O'Connell 
possesses  over  his  countrymen.  I  saw,  and  heard,  and 
learned  enough  to  convince  me,  that  his  friends  make  no 
empty  boast  when  they  speak  of  his  haviug  two  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men  ready  to  respond  to  any  expres- 
sion of  his  pleasure.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  his 
unprecedented  popularity,  power,  and  importance,  he  is 
as  af&kble  and  simple  in  his  manners  as  if  he  possessed 
no  power,  and  were  unknown  in  the  world. 

Every  one  who  knows  Mr.  O'Connell  is  aware,  that  a 
better  husband,  when  Mrs.  O'Connell  was  alive,  or  a 
more  affectionate  father,  never  lived. 

We  are  also  told,  that  Mr.  O'Connell  goes  to 
mass  every  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  and  ia  said 
to  take  the  Communion  every  day.  Mr.  Grant,  a 
zealous  Protestant  himself,  considers  the  Liberator 
a  very  religious  man,  and  states  that  he  has  been 
so  throughout  life.  Among  his  many  attainment?, 
his  great  theological  knowledge  is  enumerated. 
He  is  an  indulgent  father ;  and  his  caressing  of  his 
grandchildren  must,  we  presume,  be  something 
very  different  from  the  fondness  of  other  grand* 
papas  for  their  pets,  since  so  much  is  said  about  it 
by  other  itinerant  authorities  besides  Mr.  Grant. 
Of  the  O'Connell  family  the  tourist  saw  only  tlie 
third  son,  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  whom  he  describes 
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as  a  man  of  thirty-two  yean  of  age ;  of  rather 
Btnall  stature,  and  slightly  made  ;  a  barrister,  but 
either  without^  or  above,  professional  employment, 
— the  statist,  however,  of  the  family,  as  Morgan  and 
Maurice  are  the  orators.  There  is  nothing  veiy 
new  in  all  this ;  but  we  take  such  information  as  we 
find.  It  was  new  to  Mr.  Grant,  and  may  probably 
be  so  to  a  few  of  his  readers.  His  account  of  the 
other  state  prisoners  possesses  rather  more  novelty. 

Mr.  Riohard  Barrett,  proprietor  of  «  The  Pilot" 
newspaper,  was  another  of  the  slate  prisoners.  I  am 
taking  them  now  according  to  seniority  of  years.  Mr. 
Barrett  is  a  ProtesUnt.  He  is  a  tall,  robust-looking 
man ;  one  in  whose  countenance  yon  oonfidently  read 
energy  and  determination  of  character.  No  one  can  see 
him  without  coming  to  the  concloston,  that  if  these  be 
not  qoalities  in  his  composition,  then  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  science  of  Larater.  Any  one  who  only  saw  Mr. 
Barrett  for  an  hour  or  two,  without  entering  into  fkmi- 
liar  conversation  with  him,  would  be  apt  to  infer  that 
there  is  a  degree  of  sternness  in  his  character.  Those 
who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  him  speak  of  him 
as  a  very  agreeable  companion,  though  not  in  the  prac- 
tice of  talldng  so  much  ss  the  generality  of  mankind. 
His  Ikce  inclines  to  the  angular  shape.  He  has  a  fine 
well-developed  forehead.  In  his  complexion  there  is  a 
ruddiness  which  indicates  the  possession  of  excellent 
health.  His  age  is  not  fkr  from  threescore ;  but  a 
person  forming  aa  opinion  of  it  fhnn  his  looks,  would 
not  take  him  to  be  more  than  flfiy-two  or  fifty-three. 
In  the  management  of  his  paper  he  is  free  and  fearless, 
sUshing  away  at  the  enemy,  regardless  of  their  cries 
for  mercy.  Until  about  twenty  years  igo  he  was  a 
stanch  Conservative.  He  is  a  psrticnlur  personal  friend 
of  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  in  Mr.  Barrett's  <<  Pilot"  many  of 
the  Liberator's  best  addresses  to  his  countrymen  have 
made  their  first  appearance. 

Mr.  Ray,  secretary  to  the  Repeal  Association,  is  a 
gentleman  who,  from  the  ofi&oial  situation  which  he 
holds,  has  from  the  first  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Repeal  agitation.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  in 
his  forty-fourth  year.  He  is  a  well-informed  man,  and 
very  pleasing  in  his  manners.  Under  a  quiet  unassuming 
exterior  there  exists  no  ordinary  decision  and  energy  of 
character.  His  personal  appearance  is  prepossessing 
and  gentlemanly.  His  complexion  is  dark,  though  it 
may  have  appeared  more  so  than  usual  on  the  occasion 
on  which  I  saw  him,  in  consequence  of  himself  and  his 
fellow  prisoners  walking  much  in  the  garden  attached 
to  the  prison,  where  they  were  necessarily  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  a  summer's  sun.  His  features  are  regular, 
and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  that  of  intelli- 
gence blended  with  amenity.  He  is  of  the  middle 
height,  and  proportionably  made.  It  would  be  no  easy 
matter  to  meet  with  one  better  suited  for  the  office  he 
fills.  His  heart  is  evidentty  in  the  cause,  and  he  is  a 
man  of  very  superior  business  habits — a  point  to  which 
I  shall  have  to  refer  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  Repeal 
Association.  Mr.  Ray  is  on  the  eve  of  coming  out  as  a 
barrister. 

Mr.  Duffy,  the  editor  of  ^  The  Nation,"  is,  like  Mr. 
Ray,  studying  for  the  bar.  For  a  considerable  time  he 
has  been  in  a  state  of  ill  health.  Though  his  friends  are 
still  not  free  from  uneasiness  respecting  the  issue  of  his 
illness,  it  is  generally  thought  he  has  in  some  measure 
improved  since  the  excitement  consequent  on  the  late 
trials  passed  away.  Notwithstanding  his  bad  health, 
which  may  be  too  plainly  read  in  the  pale  caat  of  his 
countenance,  made  more  striking  by  his  long  flowing 
flaxen  hair,  he  is  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  active  of 
the  repealers.  He  is  a  man  of  very  superior  talent,  and 
throws  a  degree  of  fire  and  energy  into  his  writings,  which 
shows  Uie  depth  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his 
country.  No  one  could  be  in  his  society  for  five  minutes 
without  feeling  satisfied  that  he  is  sincere  in  every  word 
he  utters,  as  he  is  terribly  in  earnest  in  every  sentence 
he  indites. 

It  would  be  mortifying  to  find  that  the  most  en- 


thnsiastically  national  of  the  Irish  patriots  is,  after 
all,  as  hiB  physique  proclaims,  no  true-born  Mikaan, 
but  the  descendant  of  some  invading  Saxon,  or  an- 
cient Ostman.  We  trust  that  this  lineage  and  apps* 
rent  participation  in  Gothic  blood  may  never  coom 
to  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime.  Those  o^the  pri- 
soners who  were  editors  of  newspapers^  regukdj 
wrote  the  leading  articles  for  their  joomala  la 
these  journals  afflicted  Earope  was  called  upimt» 
sympathise  with  Mr.  O'Gonnell,  immured  in  i 
dungeon,  the  martyr  of  his  patriotism.  We  \wt 
Mr.  Grant  to  describe  these  dungeons : — 

I  have  spoken  of  the  large  and  bMUtifU  gaidesi  be- 
longing to  Richmond  Bridewell.  The  apartntsUilht- 
ted  to  the  prisoners  were  exceedingly  oomfortabk  ;tkj 
conveyed  as  little  an  idea  of  a  prison  as  can  well  bt 
conceived.  The  first  apartment  to  which  I  wis  iitr»> 
duced  was  that  of  Dr.  Gray,  who  playlUly  rensikfi- 
"  This  is  my  dungeon/'  Each  prisonei^-or  latber,  lot 
I  should  displease  Mr.  Steele  each  "  eonriet,"  bad  u 
apartment  to  himselfl  No  one  could  wish  to  lire  m 
better  rooms  ;  there  was  an  atmosphere  and  aspect  d 
comfort  about  them  which  is  not  often  exceeded  is  the 
houses  of  private  families  ia  the  middle  rsakt  «f  life. 
They  were  spacious  and  airy,  mkI  well,  if  not  ekgiitij» 
furnished.  They  were  nicely  carpeted,  and  coutsised 
sofas  and  the  various  other  articles  of  Aunitare  nhi^ 
conduce  to  one's  comfort.  Those  of  the  prisoacn  wb 
were  married  were  allowed  to  have  their  wives  ui 
children  with  them. 

The  old  song  says,  or  sings — 

O,  the  Monks  o'  Melrose  made  gads  kail 
On  Fridays  when  they  fasted ! 

The  Dublin  state  prisoners,  who  were  not  aUomd 
to  receive  visiters  save  on  three  days  of  the  week, 
nevertheless^  on  the  prohibited  days  received  aooo' 
coarse  of  festive  guests.  At  one  of  their  QnyoM, 
Mr.  Grant  obtained  the  honour  of  the  sittiui^ 
when,  besides  the  seven  prisoners,  there  were  pn- 
sent  at  dinner  eighteen  ladiea  and  gentlemes. 
The  Richmond  Penitentiary  cannot,  after  all, 
be  quite  a  Spielberg.  The  party  seems  to  have 
been  a  merry  and  an  intelligent  one ;  nor  can  w 
wonder  that  Mr.  Grant  greatly  enjoyed  his  visit  of 
eleven  hours.  He  has  made  even  less  of  such  a 
opportunity  for  observation,  or  for  noting  sad  ie» 
porting,  than  might  have  been  expected  >— 

At  five  o'clock  wo  all  dined  together.  The  yartj 
numbered  about  twenty-five,  there  being,  in  additim  U 
the  wives  of  several  of  the  prisoners,  ten  or  twtln  d 
their  particular  friends.  I  should  here  observe  thst  tk 
day  was  Saturday,  and  consequently,  not  one  of  the  diiw 
days  on  which  there  was  a  general  admisiion  of  tbe 
friends  of  the  prisoners.  We  had  an  excellent  dinur, 
and  spent  a  remarkably  pleasant  evening.  One  thiqg 
that  struck  me  much,  during  my  intereourse  with  tiie 
traversers,  was,  the  perfect  cordiality  of  feeling  wUck 
subsisted  amongst  them.  There  seemed  not  the  lUgbltft 
indication  of  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  either  of  tkn 
to  be  considered  a  greater  lion  or  greater  martyr  tkia 
the  rest.  Even  the  three  journalists,  Mr.  Bsn«M»I^- 
Grray,  and  Mr.  Duffy,  in  whom  a  little  sort  of  rinlry 
might  have  been  excusable — even  they  ^>peared  Is  n- 
gard  each  other  with  the  warmest  and  most  aiecn 
friendship.  The  feeling  of  all  seemed  to  be,  thsi  tbe? 
were  suffering  for  their  country  ;  and  that  if  ^ 
country's  interests  were  only  promoted  by  their  imfns»- 
ment,  it  mattered  but  little  as  to  which  of  thea  shojud 
receive  most  of  the  glory.  What  I  have  said  of  »• 
0*Connell  in  reference  to  his  cheerful  sobmifisioB  to  &> 
fkte,  and  his  determination  to  listen  to  no  term  wfcia 
would,  in  the  slightest  degree,  compromise  the  c*"^^ 
which  they  were  sufiSsriag  a  living  martyrdoa,  m»j  ^ 
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said  with  the  same  truth  of  one  and  all  of  the  prisoners. 
They  bore  their  incarceration  without  a  murmnr  ;  no 
indication  of  impatience  was  visible  in  their  countenan- 
ces, or  in  their  words  or  conduct.  They  seemed  rather 
to  rejoice  in  their  sufferings,  because  tiiey  were  for  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Grant  devotes  a  chapter  to  Conciliation 
Hall,  Repeal  meetings,  and  the  machinery  for  saia- 
ing  tiie  rent.  But  the  newapapera  have  already 
exhausted  most  of  these  topics.  He  vbited  Donny- 
brook  Fair ;  but  have  we  not^  in  the  pages  of  this 
Magazine,  seen  the  glowing  picture  of  this  annual 
festivity  traced  by  Banim  ?  and  can  we  be  blamed 
for  turning  with  impatience  from  any  other  ?  May- 
nooth  is  a  more  hopeful  subject.  Mr.  Grant 
▼indicates  this  seminary  from  very  serious  charges 
that  have  been  preferi«d  against  it,  both  as  to  its 
educational  discipline  and  the  morals  of  the  stu- 
dents. We  hope  he  may  be  right,  as  he  leans  to 
the  side  of  charity  in  judging  of  all  connected  with 
this  important  institution.  According  to  Mr. 
Grant,  nearly  half  the  students  who  repair  to 
Maynooth  to  be  educated  for  priests,  repent  their 
▼ocation  ;  and,  having  obtained  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation, either  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  or  at 
a  yery  low  rate,  enter  upon  secular  professions. 
He  says,  that  out  of  every  seventy-five  students, 
only  about  forty  become  priests;  the  remaining 
thirty-five  either  die  or  engage  in  secular  employ- 
ments, a  number  of  them  connecting  themselves 
with  the  newspaper  press  as  editors  and  reporters. 
However  it  may  fare  with  priests,  subjected  for 
ten,  or  even  seven,  of  the  best  years  of  life  to  mo> 
nastic  discipline,  this  can  never  be  the  true  method 
to  train  "  best  possible  public  instructors."  Cram- 
ming a  young  man  with  scholastic  theology,  to  the 
neglect  of  science  and  of  those  studies  which  enlarge, 
humanize,  and  refine  the  mind,  though  it  may 
not,  for  aught  that  we  know,  deteriorate  the 
Irish  priest,  never  can  accomplish  the  editor  or 
reporter.  Accord  ingly  these  young  men,  after  lea v- 
ing  their  college,  have  still  the  better  part  of  their 
education  to  acquire ;  and  always  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  early  prejudice 
and  the  priesthood,  whose  yoke,  Mr.  Giant  tells  us, 
the  editor  of  The  Natum  and  other  members 
of  "  Young  Ireland"  have  thrown  off'.  We  shall 
quote  a  part  of  his  account  of  the  discipline  of 
Maynooth.  He  says  nothing  of  the  students  not 
being  allowed  to  read  any  newspaper,  periodical, 
or  other  work  not  sanctioned  by  their  priestly 
teachers,  which  was  stated  by  his  lively  precursor, 
Mr.  Titmarsh, — who  also  said  some  severe  things,  as 
if  at  Maynooth  cleanliness  was  not  considered  any 
part  of  godliness. 

The  discipline  is  very  strict ;  in  some  respects  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  much  too  rigid.  The  students  rise  in  sum* 
vier  at  Htc  in  the  morning,  and  in  winter  at  six.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  4iiey  assemble  ia  the  chapel  for 
prayers,  and  then  apply  themselTCs  to  their  studies  till 
eight,  at  which  hour  they  attend  mass.  Breakfast  fol- 
lows. After  it  is  over,  which  it  is  by  nine,  the  students 
are  allowed  to  amuse  themselTes  for  half  an  hour.  They 
then  resume  their  respective  studies  until  half-past  tea, 
when  they  assemble  in  the  several  lecture  rooms,  accor- 
ding to  their  standing  in  the  college,  to  hear  the  profes- 
sors explain  and  illustrate  the  subjects  which  fall  within 
their  several  departments.  From  half-past  eleven  till 
twelve,  they  are  again  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  in 
any  innocent  way  they  please ;  after  which  they  agaia 


apply  themselves  to  their  studies  nntil  two  o'clock. 
From  that  hour  till  three  they  attend  their  respective 
lectures.  Dinner  follows.  It  is  oTer  by  half-past  three. 
The  interval,  until  five  oMock,  is  devoted  to  recreation. 
From  Ave  tiU  eight  is  set  apart  for  the  resumption  of 
their  studies,  either  in  private  or  in  class.  From  eight 
till  nine  they  are  again  allowed  to  amuse  themselves. 
At  nine  they  meet  for  evening  prayer.  When  it  is  over, 
they  retire  to  their  respective  sleeping  apartments,  and 
are  required  to  be  in  bed  at  ten  o'clock.  Wednesdays 
sad  Saturdays  are  half  holidays. 

The  students  are  not  allowed  to  speak  to  each  other 
during  the  hours  of  study,  nor  while  hearing  lectures,  or 
when  at  their  meals.  The  only  time  they  are  allowed 
to  converse  together  is  during  the  hours,  four  in  number 
each  day,  appropriated  to  recreation. 

One  curious  regulation  in  the  College  of  Maynooth  is 
the  enforoement  of  a  religious  exercise,  technically 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "Spiritual  Retreat."  It 
takes  place  twice  a-year,  and  lasts  five  days  each  time. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period  an  unbroken  silence  is 
preserved  in  the  establishment,  excepting  when  one  of 
the  professors  is  engaged  in  addressing  the  students  on 
the  duties  which  peculiarly  become  the  clerical  charac- 
ter. For  a  number  of  young  men  to  be  five  consecutive 
days  without  exchanging  a  word  together,  must  be  an 
act  of  no  ordinary  penance.  The  silence  is  imposed  for 
the  purpose  of  their  devoting  the  whole  of  that  period 
to  religious  meditation. 

Discipline  is  strictly  enforced.  For  the  first  trans- 
gression of  the  rules  of  the  institution  the  student  is 
summoned  before  the  president,  by  whom  he  is  privately 
admonished  on  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct.  A  seoond 
and  third  repetition  of  the  offence  are  also  followed  by 
private  admonitions  ttom  the  president.  If,  after  being 
reproved  a  third  time,  he  is  found  to  persevere  in  his 
improper  conduct,  he  is  liable  to  be  expelled  the  college. 
Instanoesef  expulsion,  however,  are  comparatively  rare; 
because  the  students  are  aware  that  expulsion  would  be 
tantamount  to  their  perpetual  exclusion  from  the  office 
of  the  priesthood. 

Mr.  Grant  refutes  one  statement,  which,  if  not 
wholly  ungrounded,  must  be  a  calumnious  exag- 
geration. 

A  charge  very  generally  prefbmd  against  the  College 
of  Bfaynooth,  relates  to  matters  of  doctrine,  as  affbeting 
the  well-being  of  society  and  the  charities  of  private  life. 
It  is  alleged  that,  not  only  is  the  old  Roman  Catholie 
doctrine,  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  vrith  heretics,  and 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  them  hereafter,  systematically 
Inculcated  at  Maynooth,  but  that  the  inculcation  of  all 
kinds  of  ongharitableaess  and  bitter  feeling  towards  the 
Protestant  part  of  the  community  forms  a  portion  ef  the 
daily  occupation  of  the  professors.  There  never  was  a 
greater  calumny.  And  that  it  is  a  calumny,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  no  unkindness  of  feeling  to- 
wards Protestants,  merely  because  they  are  Protestants, 
is  ever  shown  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  I 
appeal  to  any  man  who  has  travelled  through  the  more 
Catholic  parts  of  that  country,  whether,  so  fer  from  ob- 
serving any  such  bitterness  of  feeling  towards  the  Pro- 
testant portion  of  the  population,  he  did  not  observe  just 
the  reverse. 

We  frequently  hear  of  "  My  travels  in  Ireland." 
The  travels  amount  exactly  to  this: — A  gallop  in 
the  track-boat  from  Dublin  to  Shannon  Harbour, 
daring  which,  let  a  man  crane  his  neck  ever  so, 
he  can  see  but  little  over  the  high  banks  of  the 
canal ;  and  a  steam  voyage  by  the  usual  route  to 
Limerick,  in  which  Lough  Derb  is  magnified  inte 
a  kind  of  Pacific  Ocean.  From  Limerick  the 
rapid  journey  was  continued  to  Killarney,  from 
whence  Mr.  Grant  went  to  Cork,  and  thence  back 
to  Dublin,  by  Clonmel,  Kilkenny,  &c.  A  trip  on 
the  Railway  to  Drogheda,  was  the  extent  of  his 
travels  in  the  opposite  direction.    But  to  return  to 
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the  Shannon.  We  were  in  mortal  terror  of  being 
stopped,  as  usaal,  at  Killaloe  by  the  invasion  of  the 
French ;  but  fortunately,  either  Mr.  Grant's  Irish 
reminiscences  do  not  go  so  far  back,  or  he  reserved 
his  eloquence  for  the  scenery  of  KiUamey,  Ken- 
mare,  and  GlengarifT,  of  which  those  in  quest  of 
information  respecting  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  Ireland  at  this  momentous  crisis,  will 
find  mors  than  enough,  although  the  artist  were 
a  greater  adept. 

Every  town  that  Mr.  Grant  visited  was  more 
handsome  than  the  last ;  and  each  in  succession 
surpassed  any  which  he  had  ever  seen  before.  We 
find,  however,  little  that  is  new,  or  worth  telling 
about  any  of  them.  The  road-side  views  from  the 
top  of  the  coach  are  of  better  promise.  The  follow- 
ing is  among  the  sights,  and  leads  to  a  novel  theory 
of  graceful  female  demeanour,  which  may  give  a 
hint  to  our  dancing- masters,  — 

In  the  remoter  extremities  of  the  ooanty  of  Limerick, 
I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  young  females  and  grown-up 
women  carrying  large  wooden  pails  fall  of  milk  on  their 
heads.  This  was  to  me  a  wonderflil  as  well  as  novel 
sight.  They  walked  at  as  rapid  a  pace  with  these 
wooden  pails  on  their  head,  without  a  hand  touching 
them,  as  if  they  had  been  so  strapped  to  their  head  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  fall,  or  the  milk  in 
any  way  to  spill.  Neither  men  nor  women  in  this  coun- 
try could  perform  this  exploit,  though  so  easy  of  per- 
formance to  the  female  peasantry  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
The  farther  south  you  go,  the  more  f^qaently  do  you 
see  women  with  pails  of  milk  or  of  water,  and  other 
heavy  burdens,  on  their  head.  Not  only  can  they  walk 
at  fall  speed  with  these  utensils  fall  of  milk  or  water  on 
their  head  without  the  aid  of  their  hands,  but  some  of  them 
can  leap  over  short  hedges  or  small  dykes,  without  the 
pails  being  displaced,  or  even  a  single  drop  of  their  eon- 
tents  being  spilt.  [  1]  The  female  peasantry  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  possess  finer  figures 
than  the  women  in  the  raral  districts  of  any  other  part 
of  that  coantry ;  and  the  reason  is  supposed  to  be  the 
erect  manner  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  walk  when 
carrying  burdens  on  their  heads  which  require  a  certain 
stateliuess  as  well  as  steadiness  of  carriage. 

As  Irish  humour  is  no  humour  when  distilled 
by  Mr.  Grant,  we  forbear  all  notice  of  what  must 
have  lost  so  much  of  native  flavour  in  the  process. 
When  Mr.  Grant  entered  the  county  oC  Kerry  he 
felt  that  he  was  fairly  in  Ireland.  He  expected 
to  get  into  the  inside  of  Derrynane,  but  that  hope 
was  baulked  by  Mr.  Maurice  O'ConneU  having 
left  his  father's  residence.  He  expatiates  on  the 
small  and  hardy  breed  of  Kerry  cows ;  but  we 
must  stint  ourselves  to  the  Kerry  girls,  whom  he 
found  in  a  very  primitive  state,  though  the  wild 
Kerry  people  are  not  so  universally  ignorant  of  the 
English  tongue  as  he  imagines,  — 

As  the  stranger  proceeds  on  his  journey  through  Kerry, 
which  is  essentially  a  mountainoas  county,  he  is  sur- 
prised and  shocked  at  the  semi-savage  state  in  which  he 
sees  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  population.  Groups  of 
girls,  whose  ages  vary  fh>m  twelve  to  sixteen,  come  run- 
ning after  the  coach  barefooted  and  ragged,  with  their 
long,  rough,  uncombed  hair  flying  about  their  faces  as  if 
they  were  so  many  lunatics  just  escaped  from  some  asy- 
lum. It  is  evident  that  they  never,  or  very  rarely,  wash 
either  their  feet  or  faces,  and  that  such  things  as  a 
comb  or  brush  never  comes  in  contact  with  their  hair.  An 
Englishman,  until  he  sees  this,  would  hardly  have  believed 
that  such  an  exhibition  could  have  been  witnessed  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  fact  of  itself  proves  that  there 
must  be  something  radically  and  frightfully  wrong  in  a 
country  in  which  such  things  can  exist. 


As  Mr.  Grant  approached  Killamey  he  relatn 
that  Dunloe  courteously  donned  his  cap  of  cloudi 
in  honour,  of  course,  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
travellers.  He  evidently  means  exactly  the  re- 
verse, that  the  mountain  doffhd  its  cap ;  and  perfaapa 
this  may  hold  in  other  instances^  where  he  malus 
very  extraordinary  assertions.  At  the  hold  tt 
Kenmare  we  find  the  following  happy  illustntioa 
of  the  ideas  entertained  by  some  persons  on  tk 
subject  of  "  Justice  to  Ireland.'* 

He  [the  waiter]  is  a  plain,  unpolished  yoosg  au, 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age.  A  geodena 
who  reached  the  place  at  nine  in  the  evening,  snd  oma- 
ed  next  moniing  early,  and  whose  bill  only  came  to  fMi 
shillings,  gare  the  rustic  "  William'*  fifleeapeoce  (o 
divide  between  himself  and  the  chambermaid. 

*'  Oh,  sir,''  said  he,  having,  however,  before  tiken  tbe 
precaution  of  receiving  the  gift,  which  be  held  with  i 
firm  grasp,  **  Oh,  sir,  that  is  not  enough !" 

**  Why,  it  is  more  than  is  expected  or  gives  in  \k 
first-class  of  hotels  in  Dublin." 

^Ah,  but,  sir,  we  ought  to  get  more  here  thasiJte 
waiters  there." 

**  Indeed  I  Why  1  I  cannot  see  that,  when  their  u- 
commodation  is  incomparably  better ! " 

"  I'll  tell  you  why,  sir." 

"  Well,  let's  hear  your  reason." 

**  Why,  sir,  don't  you  know  that  in  the  best  hotels  ib 
Dublin  there's  a  power  of  gintlemen  every  night,  ud, 
therefore,  many  small  sums  to  the  waathers  make  a  lii|i 
one  ;  but  here  we  have  only  two  or  three  a  week,  aad 
sometimes  no  one  ;  so  that  we  could  not  get  on  at  aOi 
at  all,  if  we  were  not  paid  better  when  we  meet  vitb  i 
gintleman  or  two  than  the  waithers  in  Dnblia.  Dea't 
you  see  it,  ye'r  honour?" 

Whether  his  "  honour"  saw  the  cogency  of  the  icuot* 
ing  or  not,  he  was  amused  with  the  cool  ingemitj  «f 
Pat,  and  rewarded  it  with  another  fourpenny  pieoe. 

Of  Cork  Mr.  Grant  says  nothing  that  has  d^ 
been  said,  and  better  said,  many  times  over  with- 
in the  last  few  years  ;  and  he  provokes  compaii- 
sons  disadvantageous  to  himself.  We  do  net 
mean  to  disparage  his  talents ;  as  we  think  be 
has  the  power  of  producing  a  much  better  book, 
if  he  had  given  himself  time  for  reading  and  cob* 
coction.  It  would  require  a  very  different  sort  of 
man  from  Mr.  Grant  to  run  over  a  portion  of  In- 
land in  a  part  of  August  or  September,  and,  io 
the  month  of  October,  produce  a  couple  of  volamei 
worthy  of  being  laid  before  intelligent  readers. 
To  be  sure,  in  respect  of  letter-press,  the  two 
volumes  do  not  contain  much  more  than  the 
average  contents  of  one  volume  of  travels.  Tbcr 
are  printed  as  sparsely  as  the  most  catchpeimT 
three- volume  novel  we  ever  saw.  The  work  is 
also  full  of  inaccuracies  in  language,  some  d 
which  may  no  doubt  be  attributable  to  the  haste 
with  which  it  has  been  sent  through  the  pi«9> 
These  are  minor  aggravations  of  the  grsat  ofkact 
of  thrusting  a  crude  and  undigested  mass  of  Acts 
and  speculations  upon  the  public  eye;  itlieM 
however,  by  a  few  rather  intereating  details,  one 
of  which  is  his  sketch  of  Father  Mathew,  ▼boa 
Mr.  Grant  met  at  Cork.  At  the  present  juncUire, 
every  thing  relating  to  that  extraordinaiy  idad  ^ 
of  peculiar  interest.  What  a  pregnant  commen- 
tary on  the  condition  of  Irish  society,— Mf*  ^ 
human  affairs  altogether,  —  is  the  single  ^ 
of  this  regenerator  of  the  Irish  nation,  we  nur 
add,  of  mankind,  being  thrown  into  jail  for  del»ti 
incurred  in  the  furtherance  of  his  great  mow 
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mission,  while,  in  the  same  year,  the  rent  of  the 
"  Liberator "  swells  to  nearly  thirty  thousand 
pounds !  Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  have  never 
joined  in  the  vulgar  outcry  against  O'Connell's 
National  Pension.  A  country  cannot  better  be- 
stow its  money  than  in  supporting,  or,  if  it  pleases, 
in  enriching  its  benefactors  of  all  degrees.  The 
recipient  of  a  people's  pension,  freely  given,  has  a 
right  to  hold  his  head  higher  than  any  court  pen- 
sioner in  the  world. 

To  return  to  Father  Mathew  and  Mr.  Grant. 
Father  Mathew,  before  entering  on  his  great 
work,  was  the  most  exemplary  of  parish  priests — 
one  who  went  about  continually  doing  good.  As 
less  is  known  of  the  early  part  of  his  career  than 
of  his  recent  achievements,  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  it. 

Though  comparatively  nnknown  to  the  public  pre- 
viously to  the  commencement  of  his  great  temperance 
enterprise,  he  was  known  and  esteemed — in  many  in- 
stances idolized — by  all  classes  of  the  community  in  his 
immediate  neighbourhood.    Never  did  a  minister  of  any 
religious  denomination  consecrate  himself  more  unreser- 
vedly or  constantly  to  his  pastoral  duties,  than  did  Father 
Mathew  prior  to  the  identification  of  his  name  with  the 
temperance  movement.    His  whole  sonl  was  in  his  work, 
and  his  entire  time  was  given  up  to  it.    He  visited  the 
sick,  relieved  the  necessitous  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
means,  and  administered  the  consolations  of  the  Catholic 
faith  to  the  departing  spirit.     Nor  was  this  the  fViU 
amount  of  his  works  of  mercy  and  labours  of  love.    He 
sought  out  opportunities  of  acting  as  arbitrator  in  all 
cases  of  quarrel  or  dispute  between  man  and  man  ;  and 
-with  a  success  never,  I  believe,  before  equalled.    In  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  seeing  the  great  expenses,  often  ruinous 
to  the  working  classes,  attendant  on  the  burial  of  their 
deceased  relatives,  and  the  ill-blood  which  was  frequently 
occasioned  by  the  illiberal  and  unseemly  feeling  shown 
to  the  Catholics  at  the  time  of  interment,  he  purchased, 
in  1830,  eleven  acres  of  ground,  formerly  used  as  a  bota- 
nical garden,  and  converted  it  into  a  cemetery.    Here  the 
bodies  of  the  poor  are  interred  gratuitously,  and  any  sum 
received  from  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  is  applied  to 
charitable  purposes.   I  went  through  this  cemetery  with 
Mr.  Mathew,  and  was  charmed  with  its  beauty.    It  is 
laid  out  under  his  own  superintendence  in  the  most  taste- 
ful manner.    It  is  only  inferior  to  the  celebrated  Pere- 
la-Chaise  of  Paris,  in  extent  and  situation.    No  fewer 
than  24,000  persons  have  already  found  a  resting-place 
in  this  most  lovely  spot.    To  a  poetic  mind,  the  thought 
of  being  buried  in  it,  would  disarm  death  of  half  the 
terror  with  which  it  is  usually  regarded.     It  is  open  to 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  though  it  is  chiefly  per- 
sons of  the  latter  system  of  faith.whose  bodies  are  interred 
in  it.     Father  Mathew  has  already  chosen  the  spot  in 
ivhich  his  own  remains  are  to  be  buried.    It  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  cemetery.    He  has  also  already  caused  his 
own  monument  to  be  erected.  It  consists  of  an  unadorned 
stone,  about,  I  should  think,  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high, 
and  fVom  two  to  three  in  breadth  about  the  middle,  but 
slightly  tapering  towards  the  top.    The  inscription  on  it 
is  exceedingly  short  and  simple.    It  is  this  : — 

KBBCTSD  IN  1830, 
BT  THEOBALD  MATHEW. 

When  Mr.  Mathew  shall  have  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  which,  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
-will  not  be  for  very  many  years  to  come,  there  will  be  added 
to  the  above,  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  age  he  had 
attained.  And  these  few  simple  words  will  constitute 
the  only  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  his  species,  and  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men  that  ever  lived. 

Mr.  Grant  vindicates  Father  Mathew  from  the 
calumnious  charge  of  making  his  mission  subser- 
vient to  political  purposes  and  his  own  pecuniary 


advantage.  That  he  has  been  thrown  into  jail,  is 
sufficient  refutation  of  the  one  charge ;  and  that  the 
political  agitators  have  allowed  him  to  remain 
there  for  a  single  night,  of  the  other.  The  Repeal 
party  may  incidentally  make  political  capital  out 
of  the  temperance  movement ;  but  Father  Mathew 
is  not  their  instrument.  Before  this  sheet  issues 
from  the  press,  this  most  excellent  man  will,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  restored  to  freedom :  if  not, 
the  shame  of  Great  Britain  w*ould  be  as  deep  as 
that  of  Ireland.  There  is  room  for  dispute  about 
the  value  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  present  services,  either 
to  his  own  country  or  the  empire  ;  none  whatever 
about  the  labours  of  those  unequivocal  benefactors 
of  their  own  land,  and,  indirectly,  of  the  whole 
civilized  world — Father  Mathew  and  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill.  We  may  judge  of  how  society  progresses  in 
true  civilization,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  appre- 
ciates and  rewards  the  labours  of  its  genuine  bene- 
factors. Father  Mathew  in  prison  for  debt,  and 
Mr.  O'Connell  drawing  an  enormous  yearly  reve- 
nue, is  one  of  the  "  Great  Facts"  of  our  age ! 

Mr.  Grant  is  as  enthusiastic  an  admirer  of 
Father  Mathew  as  of  Mr.  O'Connell ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  run  into  excess  in  praise  of  the  great  apostle  of 
temperance.  It  is,  however,  with  amusing  naivete 
that  he  assimilates  himself  to  Father  Mathew,  as 
the  sole  possessor  of  the  Christian  grace  of  forgive* 
ness  of  enemies— of  the  celestial  virtue  which  makes 
a  man  return  good  for  evil.  Mr.  Grant,  like  other 
popular  authors,  has  had,  as  he  intimates,  mali- 
cious detractors,  envious,  no  doubt,  of  his  fame. 
But  instead  of  quietly,  as  enjoined  by  good  policy, 
passing  over  attacks  to  which  he  may  perhaps  have 
laid  himself  open,  as  a  mere  worldly  author  would 
do,  he  acts  upon  the  divine  motives  peculiar  to 
himself  and  Father  Mathew,  and  when  reviled 
revileth  not  again.  He,  however,  slily  insinuates, 
that  he  has  a  rod  in  pickle  for  his  petulant  critics, 
though  his  virtue,  akin  to  that  of  Father  Mathew, 
will  not  permit  him  to  use  it.  Mr.  Grant  must 
have  been  oblivious  of  his  high  Christian  principles 
when  he  relates  a  very  problematical  story  regard- 
ing Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  insinuating  that  he  pos- 
sesses many  anecdotes  of  the  same  sort,  if  he  chose 
to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  worthy  member 
for  Montrose  by  their  disclosure.  Some  arch-rogues 
must  surely  divert  themselves  by  priming  this 
man  of  easy  belief  with  absurd  figments.  There 
is,  indeed,  irresistible  temptation  to  such  tricks. 

Though  a  great  admirer  of  Father  Mathew,  Mr. 
Grant,  like  Mr.  O'Connell,  has  not  yet  taken  the 
pledge,  although  he  was  nearly  made  a  proselyte 
by  Tim  Haly.  Tim  is  the  driver  of  a  stage-coach 
between  Cork  and  Limerick,  and  an  eloquent  ad- 
vocate of  the  Temperance  cause.  AVe  wish  that 
Mr.  Grant  had  reported  Tim's  Temperance  dis- 
course literally,  as  we  fear  that  in  attempting  to 
embellish,  he  has  in  reality  injured  it.  As  it  is,  we 
shall  cite  a  part  of  Tim's  homily,  which  merits 
a  diploma  from  Graffenberg,  in  addition  to  his 
Temperance  medal  :-*- 

Tim  is  a  teetotaller  ;  but  he  was  not  always  so.  A 
few  years  ago,  copious  were  the  draughts  be  took  of  the 
then  beverage  of  his  country  :  now  there  is  not  a  better 
teetotaller  in  Christendom.  He  not  only  by  his  ex- 
ample discountenances  the  use  of  spirits  and  all  intoxi- 
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eating  liqnon,  bat  he  nerer  oeases  to  enforce  the  cUimB 
of  total  i^stinence  on  OTery  person  with  whom  he  cornea 
in  eontact.  From  mom  till  noon,  and  from  noon  till 
night,  doea  Tim  Haly  dwell,  with  an  enthnaiaam  I  hare 
ne?er  aeen  equalled,  on  the  bleaainga  of  entire  abatl- 
nenoe.  Anxiona  to  proaelytiae  me  to  hia  Tiewa,  he  made 
a  aet  apeech,  in,  aa  nearly  aa  I  can  remember,  the  fol- 
lowing terma :— **  Juat  think,"  aaya  he,  **  of  the  effecta 
of  whiaky,"  a  term  which,  I  onght  to  obserre,  ia  naed 
in  Ireland  for  all  other  intoxicating  liqnora:  ^jnst 
think  of  the  effecta  of  whiaky.  Do  yon  hear  of  a 
qnarrelt  It 'a  whiaky  that  haa  atirred  np  the  bad 
blood  that  ia  natural  to  na  alL  la  there  a  fight  t 
Whiaky  ia  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Do  yon  hear  of  a 
mnrder  f  Take  my  word  for  it,  it  ia  to  be  traced  back- 
warda  to  the  nae  of  intoxicating  liqnora.  Name  any 
crime  yon  pleaae,  and  I  will  proye  that  whiaky  haa,  in 
aome  way  or  other,  been  mixed  np  with  ita  perpetra- 
tion. Biatrimonial  miaeriea,  domeatic  unhappineaa, 
aocial  wretchedneaa,  and  national  degradation;  CTery 
evil  under  the  aun  will  be  found,  if  yon  go  auf&ciently 
fiur  back,  to  hare  had  ita  origin  in  whiaky ;  which  ia, 
air,  the  greateat  enemy  of  man.  And  then,  air,"  con- 
tinued Tim,  after  a  moment'a  pauae,  **  only  contraat 
water  with  whiaky.  Water  ia  the  gift  of  God ;  and 
why  haa  he  giren  it  in  auch  great  abundance,  but  that 
we  may  drink  itf  God  made  water;  and  man,  or 
rather  the  deril  working  in  nun,  makea  the  whisky. 
We  are  aurrounded  with  water :  it  ia  aboTC,  about,  and 
below  na.  Aboye  ua  in  the  elouda  ;  about  ua  in  riyera, 
lakea,  ponda;  and  below  ua  in  the  bowela  of  the  earth.  It 
waa  the  only  beyerage  drank  in  Paradiae.  Adam  knew 
nothing  of  whiaky ;  neither  did  Eye.  Their  only  drink  waa 
flrom  the  flowing  fountain,  the  running  atream,  or  the  gur- 
gling brook.  And  look,  eyen  now,  to  the  animal  creation : 
they  drink  nothing  but  water,  they  nae  no  intoxicating 
liqnora,  they  are  all  teetotallera  1  they  would  not  take 
whiaky  or  whiaky-punch  if  offered  to  them.  No  animal, 
except  man,  wo«ld  allow  ita  lipa  to  be  polluted  or  its 
breath  to  be  poiaoned  by  apirituoua  liquors.  You  aee  my 
horaea— thoae  fine  noUe  cratura.  Do  you  think  they 
would  put  their  moutha  into  a  pail  of  whisky,  or  a  bucket 
of  whiaky-punch  f  Not  they.  I  would  be  ashamed  of 
them,  and  they  would  be  ashamed  of  themseWes,  If  they 
did.  No ;  water,  water,  water,  and  nothing  but  water, 
ia  the  thing  for  them.  Then,  air,  there  are  the  birda  of 
the  air,  the  feathered  aongstera  which  delight  na  with 
the  warblinga  of  their  melodioua  yoices.  When  they 
descend  to  £e  earth,  is  it  in  quest  of  whisky  1  No,  sir ; 
it  is  that  they  may  quench  their  thirst  in  water.  And 
when  they  haye  drunk  their  111,  they  raise  their  faces  to 
heayen,  in  token  of  their  gratitude  for  so  great  a  blessing. 
Would  they  take  whisky  if  you  would  try  them  with  iti 
Sir,  they  would  turn  away  in  horror  ttom.  the  liquid. 
They  know  it  would  spoil  their  delicious  yoices;  it  would 
destroy  their  dulcet  tonee.  Only  imagine  an  intoxicated 
lark  in  the  air  attempting  to  sing.  What  a  melancholy 
exhibition  it  would  make.  What  unmusical  notea.  If 
notea  at  all,  it  would  aend  forth.  Nor  ia  it  only  the 
beaata  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air  that  regard 
apirituoua  Iiquora  with  a  righteoua  abhorrence :  the  finny 
tribe,  air,  accord  in  thia  matter  with  their  feathered  and 
four-footed  bretiiren  and  aiatera.  Suppoae,  for  the  sake 
of  illuatration,  that  three  riyera  can  into  the  ocean ;  one 
of  whisky,  another  of  ale  or  porter,  and  the  third  of 
pure  water — which  of  the  three  riyers,  think  yon,  would 
a  salmon  ascend  f  Why,  sir,  when  it  came  to  the  riyer 
of  whisky,  it  would  snort,  turn  up  its  noae,  turn  back, 
and  bound  away  in  diaguat.  Well,ii  comes  to  the  riyer 
of  porter  or  ale.  What  Is  the  result  1  Why,  it  turns 
sick  at  the  smell,  and  pale  at  the  sight.  Lastly,  it  comes 
to  the  riyer  of  pure  water ;  what  does  it  do  then  t  Do, 
bless  your  sowl !  it  leaps  for  joy  at  the  idea,  and  darts 
like  lightning  into  the  yery  midst  of  it.  And  ahonld 
not  w«  take  a  leaaon  from  the  lower  order  of  cratura  t 
Only  fancy,  air,  what  would  be  the  consequence  were  the 
animals  to  drink  aa  we  do  t  Juat  auppose  that  my  four 
horses,  before  commencing  their  journey  thisjmoming, 
had  each  emptied  a  pail  of  whisky.  What,  then!  Why, 
that  they  would  be  dead  drunk  And  the  coach  upset, 


and  we  rery  likely  lying  killed  by  the  side  of  tlis  md 
here.  But,  sir,  my  horses  are  as  good  teetotallen  u 
m  vself.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  you  ud  of  ill 
Wheneyer  I  aee  a  man  drunk  on  boraekack,  I  almji 
Bay  to  myaelf,  the  man  ia  the  greateat  baste  of  the  two^* 
I  haye  a  greater  respect  for  the  horae  than  bis  rider. 
Water,  air,  I  aay  again,  is  the  thing.  It  is  pore, 
aound,  wholeaome  ;  aweet  to  the  taate  and  refrediiog  to 
natur.  It  enters  into  eyery  creyice  of  the  stomach,  pese- 
tratea  every  aoceaaible  part  of  the  eoiutitutioii,dreQktei 
through  all  the  conduiu  of  the  ayatem ;  makes  the  tsir 
of  eyery  region  in  man'a  interior,  howeyer  remote  froa 
the  centre.  And  in  justioe  to  it,  I  must  add,  that  it 
cleanses,  purifies,  washes,  and  renoyates  eyery  kdlity 
through  which  it  achieyes  a  passage.  Yes,  nr "  uL<i 
here  Tim*s  eye  gleamed  with  delight,  and  his  msaaer 
became  more  animated  and  emphatic;  "7es,8ir,wiier 
— bleaaed,  gloriona  watex^-doea  all  this  and  a  grut  deil 
more.  It  ia  Natur'a  medicine.  It  neyer  does  joa  ill; 
it  alwaya  doea  you  good.  Tell  me,  did  you  erer  hear  ef 
a  man  toaaing  restlessly  in  his  bed,  like  to  die  of  s  borih 
ing  thirst,  all  night,  after  his  two  or  three  tmablere  of 
water  t  Did  you  oyer  know  of  a  headache  next  momiis 
after  a  copious  draught  of  Natur's  beyerage  I  Yos  wm 
did,  and  you  neyer  will  hear  of  any  ill  effects  from  eel- 
tiyating  an  acquaintance  with  the  pump.  There's  m 
bad  breath  after  the  use  of  the  primitive  liquid ;  ao 
confheednesa  of  head,  no  tremor  of  the  hand,  no  blaitelied 
cheek  after  paying  one'a  reapecta  to  Adam'a  wine.  Wuer 
— ^pure,  clear,  cryatal  water,  gushing  from  the  foostui, 
poured  fh>m  the  pump,  or  drawn  in  pitchers  twm  tke 
running  rivulet  or  noble  river,  is,  1  say  again,  and  I  sa; 
it  once  for  all,  the  most  blessed  gift  of  a  bountifBl  Prv- 
vidence ;  and  aa  auch  it  ought  to  be  thankfully  rcoeiTe4, 
prised,  cherished,  and  drank  by  all  mankind." 

And  Tim  Haly  practises  sb  he  preaches.  H« 
uses  neither  tea,  coffee,  nor  Milk ;  and  the  liquid 
part  of  his  breakfast  consists  of  **  four  tnmblen  of 
water,  in  its  raal  native  state.** 

Mr.  Grant  describes  some  extraordinary  pbeDO- 
mena,  connected  with  the  practice  of  the  children 
of  A  certain  district  of  Tipperaiy,  in  nmning  after 
the  cars  for  halfpence.  A  stream  of  them  cod- 
tinned  for  about  twenty  miles  to  accompany  tra- 
vellers; though,  like  Highlanders  spe&iiDg  the 
Fiery  Cross,  they  take  the  duty  by  relays.  As  the 
greater  part  of  these  urchins  are  killed  off  by  oon- 
sumption,  brought  on,  according  to  Mr.  Gnnt,  br 
their  detestable  importunity,  it  may  be  hoped  thatthe 
nuisance  will  in  time  be  abated.  An  equally  wonder- 
ful phenomenon  is  thealleged  origin  ol  thiapnctice. 
It  is,  indeed,  almost  as  manreiloas  as  the  stoir 
of  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg,  the  mechanism  of 
which,  once  put  into  motion,  never  could  be  arrested, 
but  hurried  the  unhappy  possessor  over  flood  and 
fell  in  spite  of  himself,  so  that  he  has  never  Ua 
heard  of  since.  The  Irish  children  were  set  in 
motton  on  a  fine  summer's  evening,  about  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  by  some  travellcra  in  a  coaA, 
then  first  started,  scattering  money  among  them ; 
and  they  have  never  since  desisted  in  their  hope- 
less chase  of  treasure,  and  chance  of  catching  eon- 
sumption. 

Mr.  Grant's  travels  are  nearly  concluded  in  ks 
first  volume.  But  before  he  resumes  his  Dabiin 
discussions,  he  fills  a  few  chapters  with  aneh  topics 
as  the  hotels  and  public  vehicles, — such  noteiti** 
as  the  rise  of  Bianconi,  and  the  collection  of  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  the  repartees  and  djoUeiKi^ 
carmen  and  peasants.  In  this  he  ia  not  wiy 
felicitous.  He  either  wants  the  perception  «* 
humour,  or  the  boys  he  fell  in  with  must  b^ 
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been  dull  fellows.  On  one  subject,  religion,  Mr. 
Grant  must  consider  himself  an  authority ;  and  his 
**  Impressions,"  though  in  general  so  flattering  to 
the  Irish,  are  far  from  being  favourable  on  this 
vital  point.  He  describes  the  priests  as  exercising 
a  tyranny  over  their  flocks  which  is  hardly  to  be 
credited,  though  we  are  aware  that  the  poor 
peasant  often  murmurs  grievously  at  being  com- 
pelled to  carry  the  double  load  of  the  priest  and 
liis  curate.  In  speaking  of  the  relative  status  of 
the  priests  and  their  curates,  Mr.  Grant  remarks, — 

In  some  parts  of  Ireland  the  parish  priest  pays  them, 
and  receives  himself  the  revenues  of  the  parish.  These 
revenues  are  mainly  derived  f^om  the  Easter  and  Christ- 
mas offerings,  the  collections  made  at  weddings,  and  the 
gratuity  given  at  baptisms.  At  every  baptism  the  priest 
is  entitled  to  receive  half-a-crown.  The  half-crown  is 
looked  for  from  the  very  poorest  of  the  peasantry.  And 
so  afraid  are  they  of  offending  the  priest,  in  ease  they 
should  not  be  able  to  pay,  that  they  will  for  weeks  sub- 
mit to  personal  privations  of  unheard-of  extremity,  in 
order  that  they  may  contrive  to  save  the  half-crown  to 
the  priest.  If  the  priest's  dues  lie  over  for  any  time  un- 
paid, he  threatens  the  poor  offender  with  mentioning  his 
name  in  chapel — than  which  nothing  short  of  the  fear  of 
future  punishment  could  be  more  dreadful  to  the  poor 
peasant.  In  this,  as  much  as  in  any  thing,  the  extraor- 
dinary ascendency  of  the  priesthood  over  the  peasantry  is 
exhibited.  Persons  in  affluent  or  easy  circumstances  do 
not  limit  their  contributions,  on  the  occasion  of  a  birth 
in  a  family,  to  half-a-crown.  They  regulate  the  amount 
by  their  disposition  and  their  circumstances.  At  mar- 
riages, notwithstanding  the  portion  to  be  paid  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  priests  often  reap  a  rich  harvest. 
The  number  of  persons  invited  to  marriages  is  usually 
very  large  in  Ireland  ;  and  as  all  contribute  something 
to  the  priest,  the  aggregate  amount  collected,  in  a  tole- 
rably good  parish,  varies  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds. 
Instances  were  mentioned  to  me  in  which  the  sum  of 
thirty  pounds  has  been  contributed. 

The  question  will  here,  no  doubt,  occur  to  the  reader, 
"  What  may  be  the  amount  of  a  priest's  income  in  Ire- 
land ?"  That,  as  may  be  supposed,  depends  on  a  variety 
of  circumstances — such  as  the  extent,  the  population, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  parisih.  I  know  one  priest  in  the 
county  of  Kerry  who,  though  having  no  ecclesiastical 
title,  derives  an  income  of  about  £  1 000  from  his  parishion- 
ers. He  is  a  singularly  humane  and  benevolent  man, 
and  spends  every  farthing  of  his  revenue  in  acts  of  charity 
and  mercy.  There  are  many  priests  whose  incomes 
vary  from  £300  to  £500  a  year ;  but  I  should  say  the  ma- 
jority of  their  incomes  is  under  £250.  Many  are  under 
£150;  but  I  could  not  meet  with  any  Catholic  who 
knew  an  instance  of  a  priest  receiving  less  than  £100 
per  annum  for  his  official  services.  Some  of  the  priests 
are  money-loving  and  money-hoarding  men.  What  pro- 
portion these  bear  to  those  who  expend  their  incomes  in 
administering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  needy,  I  was 
not  able  to  ascertain.  Of  course,  it  is  understood,  that 
I  am  here  speaking  of  the  parish  priests.  Their  curates 
or  assistauts  are  most  miserably  paid.  Many  of  their 
number  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  only  £10  or  £12,  and 
few  of  them  obtain  more  than  £20.  When  I  expressed 
my  surprise  that  a  body  of  men  who  have  to  undergo  so 
great  an-amount  of  labour — for  these  Catholic  curates 
are  like  the  laborious  working  curates  in  the  Church  of 
England — I  was  told,  by  the  Catholics  themselves,  that 
it  was  very  fair  pay,  inasnuoh  as  they  lived  with  the 
parish  priest ;  and  that  having  no  status  to  keep  up,  nor 
wife  nor  children  to  maintain,  they  could  have  no  use  for 
money  but  to  supply  themselves  with  clothes,  of  which, 
from  the  nature  of  their  calling,  they  could  not  xequire 
a  large  quantity.  In  several  parts  of  the  country,  I 
ought  to  mention,  the  parish  priest  is  obliged  by  the 
bishop  to  give  the  half  of  his  income  to  the  curates  where 
two  are  required,  and  a  third  of  his  income  where  he 
has  only  one  curate. 
VOL.  XI. —  NO.  cxxxii. 


The  Roman  Catholics  are  becoming  laudably 
ambitious  to  erect  handsome  places  of  worship,  in- 
stead of  the  humble  edifices  of  the  depressed  days 
of  Irish  Catholicism.  The  object  is  a  fair  one ;  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Grant,  very  unfair  means  are 
used  to  accomplish  it : — 

The  mode  in  which  the  priests  raise  the  tands  for  the 
erection  of  new  places  of  worship,  indicates  aadoubted 
business  habits.  They  first  collect  all  they  can  obtain 
from  the  parishioners  and  others,  in  large  sums,  and  then 
establish  a  weekly  collection  in  aid  of  the  funds.  This 
weekly  collection,  though  voluntaiy  in  name,  is  not  so 
in  reaJity.  It  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  compul- 
sory. Those  who  go  to  the  better  paits  of  the  chapel, 
are  expected  to  give  a  silver  -contribution.  A  demand 
to  that  effect  is,  indeed,  made  as  they  enter.  The  poorer 
classes  are  expected  to  give  a  penny  each.  If  they  are 
so  very  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  raise  a  penny,  a  half- 
penny will  be  accepted.  So  peremptory  is  the  demand 
that  something  be  given  even  by  the  most  destitute,  that 
those  who  are  so  very  poor  that  they  have  not  either 
penny  or  halfpenny  to  give,  are  often  to  be  seen  praying 
outside  of  the  chapel,  even  in  rainy  weather,  and  in  the 
coldest  days  of  winter.  The  number  of  Catholic  chapels 
iu  Ireland  is  about  3,000,  and  the  number  of  priests 
about  5000. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  **  What  effect  has  the 
Catholic  religion  on  the  mind  and  conduct  of  the  popu- 
lation where  it  almost  exclusively  prevails  1 "  I  would 
desire  on  this,  as  on  every  occasion,  to  express  an  unpre- 
judiced opinion.  As  regards  religion  of  the  heart,  I 
should  say  that  Catholicism  in  Ireland  does  not  succeed. 
I  fear  the  minority  of  the  people  consider  religion  as 
consisting  of  mere  forms— attending  mass  on  Sundays, 
and  repeating  certain  prayers  at  home.  Tliey  remind 
me  very  much  of  the  Catholics  on  the  Continent.  They 
feel  it  a  duty  to  attend  on  Sundays  at  church,  where 
they  appear  remarkably  devout ;  but  the  moment  they 
have  quitted  what  is  to  them  the  sacred  edifice,  all 
traces  of  religion  appear  to  have  been  obliterated.  In 
chapel,  you  would  think  them  the  most  devout  of 
human  beings ;  out  of  chapel,  they  resemble  persons 
who  have  come  from  a  fair,  or  some  other  place  of 
merry-making.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  where  I  spent  one  of  my  Sundays  in  Ireland, 
coming  from  mass  laughing,  shouting,  and  hurraing,  as 
if  they  had  been  all  intoxicated.  Whistling  and  sing- 
ing are  quite  common  with  them  on  Sundays.  Indeed, 
they  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  Sabbath-day  observance 
beyond  the  mere  fact  of  attending  chapel.  All  the  rest 
of  the  day  they  spend  as  they  please.  Let  me  not  be 
misunderstood.  I  am  speaking  of  the  majority  of  the 
Catholics.  I  met  with  some  Catholics  in  Ireland  whose 
devotional  spirit,  or  rather  attention  to  religious  duties, 
according  to  their  understanding  of  the  Word,  ought  to 
put  us  Protestants  to  the  blush 

It  will  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  said  above,  that 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  ground  down  to  the  dust  by 
the  exactions  of  the  priests.  Kor  is  this  all;  they  live 
in  a  state  of  the  most  slavish  subjection  to  those  who 
minister  at  the  altar.  Tliey  surrender  their  own  judg- 
ments entirely  to  that  of  their  priest,  rarely  venturing  to 
think  for  themselves,  even  on  any  ordinary  question.  I 
am  aware  that  the  middle  classes  of  Irishmen  have 
emancipated  themselves  from  priestly  thraldom,  and 
neither  ask  nor  receive  their  counsels  on  any,  except 
spiritual  subjects.  Many  instances,  indeed,  were 
brought  under  my  notice,  in  which  men  of  independent 
mind  boldly  bearded  their  priests,  even  when  denounced 
by  them  from  the  altar,  and,  in  the  end,  triumphed  over 
them.  Such  a  thing,  however,  as  venturing  to  act  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  priest,  is  never  heard  of 
among  the  peasantry.  One  great  ground  of  controversy 
which  I  have  with  ihe  Catholic  priesthood  is,  that  they 
are  not  friends  of  education.  They  neither  themselves, 
when  in  chapel,  take  the  necessary  pains  to  dispel  the 
grossly  absurd  superstitions  which  are  prevalent  among 
the  (Peasantry,  nor  do  they  promote  the  circulation  of 
any  of  those  cheap  publications,  puch  as  **  Chambers's 
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Joarnal,"  whieh  would  hftre  the  effect  of  improTinf  their 
minda  and  rescuing  them  from  the  dense  inteUeotnal 
darkness  in  which  they  are  enreloped.  I  beliere  that 
the  priests,  indirectly,  prevent  the  fall  derelopment  of 
the  minds  of  the  peasantry.  I  could  easily  conceire  the 
oompatibility  of  Uieir  still  exacting  all  spiritual  submis- 
sion and  roTerence  ftom  the  peasantry,  and  yet  doing 
aJl  in  their  power  to  better  both  their  physioal  and 
mental  condition.  As  it  is,  the  domination  of  the  priest- 
hood cramps  the  energies  of  the  peasant's  mind,  and  pre- 
Tents  his  endeaTonring  to  better  his  condition.  Nothing 
in  Ireland  pidned  me  more  than  to  see  the  utter  mental 
subjugation  of  the  peasantry  to  their  priests,  and  the 
absence  of  any  disposition  or  wish,  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  to  raise  their  miserable,  superstitious  flocks  in  the 
physioal  and  mental  scale. 

W^e,  however,  rejoice  to  know  that  the  lore  of 
reading  is  extending  in  Ireland,  though  it  must  be 
long  before  this  humanizing  taste  become  general 
among  the  Catholic  peasantry.  The  booksellers  of 
Dublin,  who,  for  so  many  generations,  were  very 
small  importers  of  English  hooks,  have  of  late 
years  become  very  considerable  exporters  of  native 
literature.  We  doubt  if  now  Mr.  Inglis  could 
have  said  of  Ireland,  that  in  a  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  thirty  thousand  souls,  he  could  not  find 
one  bookseller  s  shop,  or  any  thing  like  one. 

Mr.  Grant  devotes  a  chapter  to  "  Young  Ire- 
land." But,  as  he  has  merely  repeated,  in  his  own 
fashion,  Mr.  Titmarsh,  and  the  clever  author  of 
**  Ireland  and  its  Rulen,"  a  work  noticed  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Magazine,  we  shall  only  quote 
his  remonstrance  with  the  leader  of  the  party,  for 
the  supineness  with  which  Young  Ireland  views 
the  mental  subjugation  of  their  benighted  coun- 
trymen to  the  priesthood  : — 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  **  Young  Ireland  ^ 
does  not  come  up  to  what  might  be  expected  from  an 
association  of  earnest  and  philosophical  young  men. 
They  have  not,  as  yet,  done  any  thing  towards  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  peasantry  from  the  terrible  thraldom  in 
which  they  are  held  by  the  priests.  They  are,  them- 
selfes,  wholly  free  from  all  priestly  influence;  the 
greater  therefore  is  the  blame  which  attaches  to  them  in 
not  making  an  effort  for  the  emancipation  of  the  pea- 
santry. The  leader  of  ^  Young  Ireland  *'  will  rememoer, 
that  what  I  am  saying  now  I  said  in  effect,  if  not  in  so 
many  words,  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  pleasant  inter- 
views I  had  with  him.  I  do  not  mean  that  **  Young  Ire- 
land "  should  seek  to  lessen  the  legitimate  influence 
which  the  priests  in  their  religious  capacity  exercise  over 
the  peasantry ;  but  it  ought  to  admonish  the  priests  of 
the  unseemliness  of  stepping  out  of  their  proper  spheres, 
and  assuming  the  right  to  dictate  to  their  flocks  in  civil 
or  political  matters.  *^  Young  Ireland  "  ought  also  to 
counsel  the  peasantry  not  to  yield  any  abject  submission 
to  their  spiritual  instructors.  This  would,  indeed,  be 
doing  an  essential  service  to  Ireland.  This  would  be 
ftilfllling  a  great  and  important  mission. 
By  dint  of  his  peculiar  industry,  Mr.  Grant  has 


procured  a  great  mass  of  Information  about  thi 
Dublin  newspaper  press.  Whether  it  be  all  acca- 
rate,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  he  is  qoite  in 
his  element  when  telling  who  are  the  editoiii  who 
the  proprietors^  what  is  the  general  chineter  and 
tone  of  each  journal,  the  amount  of  its  ciroulstioB 
and  influence,  and  how  the  thing  is  worked  and 
pays.  Dublin  is  well  supplied  with  newspapen. 
There  are  two  daily  papers— eix  published  three 
times  a-week,  one  twice  a-week,  and  five  weekly. 
We  find  this  notioe  of  thai  infant  Heicutea,  fkt 
Natum^  whieh  already  oommaads  a  drcolBtieii, 
that  to  those  acquainted  with  what  Irish  news- 
papers were  a  few  years  back,  must  appear  prodi- 
gious. 

Lastly,  among  the  Dnblin  weeklies,  comes  2l#2r«tiai. 
I  mention  it  last,  because  it  is  the  jooagest  of  thenilL 
It  has  only  been  two  years  in  existence.  Its  cbsndtr 
will  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  stated  in  the  preoed- 
ing  chapter  on  "  Young  Ireland.*'  It  is  under  the  edi- 
torial  superintendence  of  Mr.  Duffy ;  and  nnder  liii 
management  has  acquired  a  cnranlation,  not  only  ht 
exceeding  all  other  papers  in  Ireland,  but  eqaalM  esi; 
by  foor  or  Ato  in  London.  It  is^  I  believe,  bordeiisg  m 
a  circulation  of  12,000  copies  weekly — athiogwboU; 
unprecedented  in  Uie  history  of  the  Irish  press.  It  ii 
every  where  read.  Making  allowance  for  the  ousbcr 
of  persons  throogh  whose  hands  a  sin|^  copy  pssKi, 
and  the  hundreds  who,  unable  to  read  tbesuelTei,  hetr 
it  read  on  Sondays,  I  am  persuaded  there  is  no  sisggen- 
Uon  in  saying,  that  its  contents  are  made  weeUj  ksovi 
to  several  hundred  thousand  persons.  It  has  an  isusense 
influence,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  ereats  tkst 
strong  anti-English  feeling  which  pervades  tbs  whole  d 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland.  I  have  befiirs  said  tkil 
TJU  NatUm  is  written  by  **  Young  Ireland."  In  Out 
respect  it  exactly  resembles,  as  well  as  in  the  toee  of 
many  of  ito  articles.  The  NatUmal  of  Paris.  I  met  witk 
some  of  the  leaders  of  La  Jtmu  Frnmm^  whsa  is  the 
French  capital  last  year,  and  was  much  struck  with  tke 
similarity  of  their  views  to  those  of  "  Young  Irelsid.'' 
So  striking  is  the  resemblance  in  the  articles  of  the  two 
journals,  that  when  you  read  an  attack  on  Esslud 
which  you  know  is  firom  either,  you  eaanot  tell  whether 
it  be  from  La  NaUoual  of  Phris,or  The  Aeliae  ef  Dah- 
lin. 

We  have,  perhaps^  paid  more  altentiott  to  Mr. 
Grant's  book  than  its  intrinsic  merits  seem  towl^ 
rant ;  but,  at  the  present  moment,  every  thing  in 
which  the  word  Ireland  occnn  is  of  paramoeot 
interest.  With  Mr.  Grant's  opinions  on  the  Re- 
peal question,  Irish  grievances,  and  their  rsnedie^ 
we  shall  not  trouble  our  readers^  save  to  obscrre, 
that  he  appears  to  occupy  the  same  ground  heU 
by  Mr.  O'Connell  some  years  hack  ;  threatenisg, 
that,  if  certain  Uiings,  not  very  definitely  tftO" 
fied,  are  not  forthwith  done  for  Ireland,  he  wUl  be 
a  confirmed  Repealer.    Well,  every  thing  helps! 


THE  CHILD'S 

Where  will  his  home  be  now,  mother!     Beyond  the 

bright  blue  sky  1 
Will  he  gather  roses  there,  mother  1    Or  chase  the 

butterfly  t 
And  will  he  play  with  the  stars  there,  those  shining 

twinkling  things  t 
Will  he  ride  through  the  air  there,  with  angels  on  golden 

wings  t 
Will  he  be  near  the  San,  mother  t    Close  to  the  Lady 

Moon  t 
Will  there  never  be  night,  mother  I    All  light  as  day  at 

nooni 


QUESTIONS. 

WUl  he  see  lightning  made  there,  and  elimb  on  the  InBi 

of  snow ! 
Go  where  the  thunder 's  kept,  and  where  sleep  the  issp 

winds  that  blow  1 
Will  he  never  be  sad,  mother  t    And  never  wish  a 

vain  f 
But  live  for  years  and  years,  mother,  withent  a  bmI" 

painf  J 

That  mnst  be  very  beautiful,— a  land  aD  js7  >^ 

flowers ; 
I  would  we  went  there  too,  mother,  and  his  bright  koM 

were  ours.  H«  "• 
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THE  STUDENT-LIFE  OF  NIEBUHR. 


In  Easter  17H  Niebuhr  went  to  Kiel  in  ovder 
to  study  there.  His  parents  sent  him  off  wiUi 
anxiety,  lest  the  feeling  of  solitariness  should 
occasion  the  same  sort  of  home-sickness  which  had 
attacked  him  at  Hamburgh.*  He  himself  also  was 
not  without  some  degree  of  this  fear.  His  life  was 
so  entirely  a  life  of  the  hearty  that  he  required 
close  and  intimate  attadiment.  He  could  not  dis* 
pense  With  the  feeling  of  love  founded  upon  esteem, 
and  of  sympathy  in  what  was  actually  present^ 
without  experiencing  a  violent  longing  for  the  cir- 
eumstances  which  could  ensure  it  to  him*  This 
necessity  of  an  object  of  regard  accompanied  him 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  only  showing 
itself  in  different  ways.  He  learnt  subsequently 
to  abstract  himself  more  from  personal  feelings ; 
but  he  required  some  leading  idea  to  fill  and  ani- 
mate him  ;  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  able 
to  give  himself  up  to  it  with  a  true,  inward  love^ 
in  order  to  feel  well  and  happy.  The  kindness 
which  he  did,  the  attention  he  bestowed,  came  on 
his  part  from  the  heart ;  and  his  greatest  want  was 
that  of  affection.  But  few  persons  probably  rightly 
knew  this  side  of  his  real  character  ;  yet  it  cannot 
have  escaped  any  one  that  has  lived  with  him. 

He  expected  similar  circumstances  and  a  like 
condition  of  things  at  Kiel  to  those  at  Hamburgh, 
and  therefore  he  went  thither  with  an  uneasy  mind. 
How  agreeably  he  found  himself  deceived  is  mani- 
fest from  the  first  letter  to  his  parents^  in  which 
at  the  same  time  the  childlike  simplicity  of  his 
disposition  is  displayed,  as  well  as  that  tone  of 
mind  which  was  more  inclined  to  seriousness,  and 
almost  to  a  sort  of  melancholy,  than  to  levity  or 
frivolity. 

At  Kiel  he  found  in  his  father's  friend,  the  aged 
Hensler,  chief  physician  and  professor,  a  man  full 
of  fseling,  talent,  and  knowledge,  to  whom  he 
attached  himself  affectionately.  From  other  in- 
dividuab  also,  for  instance,  Hege  wisch  the  historian, 
Cramer,  and  Beinhold,  he  met  with  a  friendly 
reception.  Among  the  young  men.  he  soon  got 
acquainted  with  some  with  whom  he  became,  and 
continued  to  be,  on  truly  friendly  terms.  To  this 
number  belonged  especially  Hensler,  whom  he 
frequently  speaks  of  in  his  letters  by  the  name  of 
Konrad  Hensler,  a  relation  of  the  elder  Hensler  ; 
Thibaut ;  Herr  Von  Spftth,  who  had  already  served 
AS  an  officer;  an  emigrant,  named  Dachon  de 
Billiere,  a  noble-minded  man  of  strict  principles  ; 
and  above  all,  though  somewhat  later.  Count  Adam 
Moltke,  who,  though  no  longer  residing  as  a  student 
at  Kiel,  yet  entered  into  similar  relations  of  friend- 


ship with  Niebuhr.  They  soon  became  intimate 
friends,  and  through  life  preserved  a  true  sym- 
pathy and  affection  for  each  other. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  more  con- 
cerning the  first  three  quarters  of  a  year  spent  in 
Kiel.  The  extracts  from  his  letters  to  his  parents 
from  May  to  September,  and  then  again  from  the 
end  of  October  to  the  middle  of  December,  (which 
extracts  are  subjoined  below,)  give  a  truer  pictura 
of  his  life  and  entire  existence  during  that  period, 
than  the  narrative  of  another  person  could  possibly 
present.  The  vacation  in  the  autumn  of  this  year 
brought  him  home.        •        , 

There  prevailed  at  that  time  among  the  students 
at  Kiel,  upon  the  whole^  diligent  application  and 
moral  conduct.  Reinhold,  who  entered  upon  the 
professorship  of  philosophy  there  in  1794,  brought 
into  vogue  amongst  them  such  seal  for  philoso- 
phical studies^  that  the  better  sort  were  ashamed 
to  continue  strangers  therein.  This  had  also  an 
influence  upon  moral  habits.  Besides  this.  Rein- 
hold  set  on  foot  a  club,  to  which  professors  and 
students  were  alike  admitted;  and  which,  intended 
first  of  all  for  scientific  conversations^  concluded, 
after  each  meeting,  with  a  frugal  supper.  Niebuhr 
became  a  member  of  this  club.  He  sought  not 
what  is  properly  called  the  student-society :  his 
life,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  character,  was 
even  in  these  years  entirely  devoted  to  studious 
application  and  his  own  moral  and  scientific  im- 
provement.        ..... 

During  his  two  years'  residence  at  Kiel  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  several  of  the  distinguished 
individuals  of  that  day.  Among  these  (besides 
his  instructors  Cramer,  Reinhold,  Hegewisch,  and 
Hensler)  were  Jaoobi  Schlosser,  the  two  Stolbergs, 
and  Baggesen,  with  whom  he  continued  for  a  long 
time,  and  with  some  of  them  permanently,  in 
friendly  intercourse.  Jacobi's  amiable  character 
and  great  talents  won,  above  them  all,  his  affection 
and  respect.  His  regard  for  him  was  always 
uncere  ;  and  he  lamented  his  loss  with  almost  the 
feelings  of  a  child.  The  extracts  from  some  of  his 
letters  to  him,  which  belonged  to  a  later  date,  will 
prove  this.  His  friendly  relations  towards  his 
yoanger  associates  and  the  aged  Hensler  (at  whose 
house  he  visited  almost  daily)  continued  the  same. 
He  became  also«  after  some  time,  very  intimate 
with  Hensler's  daughter-in-law,  who,  having  early 
been  left  a  widow,  resided  with  her  father-in-law. 
His  friendship  with  her  was  founded  in  the  first 
instance  on  her  being,  like  himself,  a  native  of 
Dithmarsch  ;  but  subsequently,  on  finding  in  her 


Niebuhr,  before  he  went  to  the  uniTenitj,  had  been  lent  by  his  father  to  Hambuigh  to  be  initiated  into  the  wari  of  the 
^prld.  He  boarded  in  the  house  of  a  person  who  receiTed  other  young  men  as  inmates  ;  but  the  youth  was  so  aiscusted 
With  every  surroanding  eireamstaBce,  that  he  pined  under  intolerable  hcme-sickness,  and,  after  a  short  residence,  at  his  own 
earnest  request  was  recalled. 
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a  true  and  dear  friend,  even  to  his  last  day.  He 
maintained  a  regular  correspondence  with  her ; 
extracts  from  which  will  be  subjoined  to  this  nar- 
rative. The  connexion  with  this  female  friend 
had  a  great  influence  on  Niebuhr's  destiny  in  life. 
Through  her,  and  at  her  house,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  sister,  his  first  wife  ;  and  it  was 
at  her  house  also  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing, 
from  her  early  childhood,  her  niece,  who  afterwards 
became  his  second  wife. 

The  longer  vacations  brought  him  to  his  parents' 
house  ;  in  the  shorter  ones,  he  went  sometimes  to 
Eutin,  to  visit  Voss,  Jacobi,  and  Fr.  L.  Stolberg 
there.  On  occasion  of  one  of  tbese  short  journeys 
to  Eutin,  in  January  1796,  Hensler  received  a 
commission  from  Count  Schimmelmann,the  Danish 
finance  minister,  to  ask  the  young  Niebuhr  whether 
he  would  be  inclined  to  perform  the  duties  of  hb 
private  secretary  for  a  few  years.  Through  whom 
he  had  been  more  particularly  recommended  to 
Schimmelmann,  is  not  known.  But  Niebuhr  had 
already  in  his  father-land  the  reputation  of  being 
a  highly-distinguished  young  man ;  and  Schimmel- 
mann's  friends,  the  two  Stolbergs,  and  Count 
Reventlow,  (all  of  whom  knew  him  personally,) 
are  likely  to  have  confirmed  that  account  of  him. 
Hensler,  who,  independently  of  this  business,  was 
intending  to  go  to  Eutin,  took  the  proposal  thither 
with  him,  and  communicated  it  to  Niebuhr.  The 
necessary  interruption  to  his  studies  was  a  matter 
of  serious  consideration  with  himself  and  with 
Hensler ;  but  they  were  both  aware  also  of  the 
great  advantages  which  this  situation  would  afford, 
not  only  for  his  future  plan  of  life,  but  also  more 
especially  for  his  improvement  in  practical  know- 
ledge. Besides  this,  Hensler  knew  that  he  was 
sufficiently  grounded  in  the  requisite  acquirements, 
and  ripe  enough  in  understanding  and  character  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  place  to  Schimmel- 
mann*s  satisfaction,  and  to  enter  into  the  great 
world  without  endangering  his  industry  or  his 
morals.  Stolberg  and  Jacobi  strongly  advised  that 
he  should  accept  the  appointment.  Niebuhr  left 
the  decision  unconditionally  to  his  father ;  who 
was  for  accepting  the  offer  on  condition  that  he 
should  bind  himself  only,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half,  so  as  then  (if  it  were 
advisable  and  agreeable  to  his  wishes)  to  prosecute 
his  studies  abroad.  Such  a  plan,  according  to 
which  he  would  first  make  acquaintance  with  the 
great  world,  and  engage  in  practical  business,  and 
then  return  back  again  to  the  seeming  insignificance 
of  a  life  devoted  only  to  study,  might  have  been 
dangerous  for  most  young  men  ;  but  in  his  case 
that  did  not  enter  into  the  consideration.  His 
father  well  knew  his  natural  propensity  and  inde- 
fatigable efforts  in  pursuit  of  information  and 
knowledge.  Niebuhr  himself,  however,  at  a  later 
period,  often  painfully  regretted  that  he  had  been 
so  early  transplanted  from  the  quiet  life  of  study, 
from  the  sphere  and  the  duties  of  a  learner  into 
the  mixed  society  of  the  great  world,  and  to  a  post 
of  active  employment ;  where  certainly  he  may 
have  rapidly  cultivated  some  particular  talents, 
and  diligently  exercised  some  particular  faculties, 
but  at  the  cost  of  a  complete  development  of  his 


combined  natural  talents,  labouring  for  the  attiun- 
ment  of  a  fixed  object. 

The  offer,  therefore,  was  accepted ;  and  Niebohi, 
who  was  to  enter  upon  hb  appointment  at  Easter, 
left  Kiel  early  in  the  spring,  that  he  might  spend 
some  weeks  beforehand  with  hb  parents.  Hii 
faithful  friend  Moltke  accompanied  him  to  Meldorf. 

During  his  stay  at  Meldorf,  and  also  on  his  war 
through  to  Copenhagen,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Heide, 
the  chief  town  of  North-Dithmarschen,  where  the 
father  of  hu  friend,  Madame  Hensler,  and  of  her 
who  afterwards  became  hb  first  wife,  was  prefect  of 
the  province.  That  house,  from  an  earlier  date,  had 
been  no  stranger  to  him ;  and  the  master  of  the 
house,  whose  name  was  Behrens,  had  long  sbee 
gained  hb  highest  esteem  by  hb  noble  character 
and  the  distinguished  manner  in  which  he  performed 
hb  official  duties.  Hitherto  he  had  seldom  ap- 
proached the  females  of  the  house,  the  estimabk 
mother  and  the  two  daughters,  who  were  still 
living  at  home,  because  he,  who  was  generally  shj 
in  company  with  the  female  sex,  had  not  sooght 
their  conversation.  But  now,  having  gained  con- 
fidence from  his  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
their  sister,  Madame  Hensler,  he  entered  more  into 
their  society,  and  was  greatly  struck  by  the  noUe 
nature  and  penetrated  by  the  worth  of  her  whom 
he  afterwards  married,  whose  countenance  was  the 
impress  of  her  beautiful  soul,  find  of  her  tranquil, 
thoughtful  spirit. 

In  March  1796,  he  took  leave  of  his  parents,  and 
set  out  for  hb  new  destination  at  Copenhagen. 


Extracts  from  Niehuhf's  Letters  during  his  rtsidtM 
at  Kiel,fnm  1794  to  1796. 

TO  HIS  PARENTS. 

Kiia,lfayll,1794. 
My  deab  Par£Nts, — When  I  recollect  yonr 
anxiety  and  tears  at  our  separation,  my  own 
gloomy  thoughts  about  thb  place,  my  depression 
of  spirits  at  the  idea  of  being  transplanted  from 
the  calm  quiet  of  my  employments,  and  from  the 
midst  of  you,  into  the  noise  of  thb  city,  and  at  the 
same  time  into  the  deep  stillness  of  my  looeW 
apartment,  &c.  &c.  how  happy  and  thankful  am 
I  for  my  good  fortune  in  having  found  every  thine 
here  better  than  I  expected  !  I  would  have  giwn 
much  (yea,  the  highest  price,  even  some  days  uf 
my  next  sojourn  with  you)  if  you  could  ere  this 
have  received  this  convincing  proof  of  my  content- 
ment, if  only  you  could  have  had  it  now  when  1 
am  writing  this. 

On  Friday  morning  I  made  my  calls.  I  found 
neither  the  aged  Hensler*  at  home,  nor  Cramer,  m 
Hegewisch.  I  then  went  to  call  at  Ehler's,  who 
has  acted  as  Dean  in  Philosophy  for  Fabricius 
during  his  travels.  I  then  went  to  take  a  walk : 
amused  myself  with  the  beautiful  neighbourhood, 
the  blue  sea,  the  flowery  meadows,  the  green  wooJ, 
and  the  numerous  nightingales,  even  till  I  became 
melancholy.  Hensler  allowed  me  to  appoint  slx 
o'clock  for  seeing  him.  I  certainly  was  not  afttf 
my  time.  A  friendly  reception  I  had  expected, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  I  experienced.    He  gan  «* 
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the  meetiDg  in  his  library  ;  spoke  with  tme  cordi- 
ality, so  as  to  win  me  in  the  first  few  minutes. 
Other  people  afterwards  came  in ;  they  did  not, 
however,  hinder  oar  conversation :  Eimbke,  indeed, 
gave  it  additional  animation.  Hensler  told  me,  on 
taking  leave,  that  I  was  welcome  to  come  again  as 
often  as  I  wished.  He  would  deal  with  me,  he 
said,  as  he  had  already  done  with  some  young 
friends,  to  whom,  when  he  was  busy,  he  said  so, 
and  referred  them  to  his  library.  1  will  assuredly 
not  miss  this  opportunity  of  gaining  information, 
as  well  as  of  gratifying  myself.  I  told  him  of  my 
great  desire  to  see  Reinhold.  He  promised  that, 
when  he  should  meet  him,  he  would  endeavour  to 
manage  for  me  an  introduction  to  him. 

Yesterday,  at  length,  I  found  Hegewisoh*  at 
home,  but  only  for  a  short  time :  he  was  called 
away  by  an  examination.  He  was  very  friendly 
towards  me,  and  told  me  he  hoped  we  should  take 
many  walks  together.  On  his  invitation,  I  re- 
mained in  company  with  his  wife,  the  first  educated 
female  that  I  have  as  yet  seen  in  Kiel,  not  reckon- 
ing those  whom  I  may  possibly  have  seen  at  their 
windows  without  knowing  them.  Karl  Cramer^s 
misfortune  supplied  us  with  a  topic  of  conversation. 
She  was  so  polite  as  to  invite  me  to  frequent  visits. 
I  went  thence  to  the  Library  of  the  University, 
where  I  became  acquainted  with  Kordes,  who  was 
uncommonly  courteous  to  me. 

I  am  just  come  from  another  visit  to  Hensler. 
To-morrow  I  am  to  see  Reinhold.  Hensler  has 
obtained  for  me  his  permission,  and  I  am  infinitely 
impatient.  Hensler  assures  me,  that  he  never  saw 
a  person  who  so  captivated  at  the  fiust  introduction, 
and  so  irresistibly  won  the  affections,  as  he  did.  If 
I  could  but  approach  him  as  familiarly  as  I  do 
Hensler !  The  latter,  I  am  convinced,  takes  much 
interest  in  promoting  my  wishes.  My  notions  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Greek  races,  the  history 
of  the  spreading  of  the  Grecian  towns,  and  my 
ideas  generally  about  the  oldest  migration  of  tribes 
from  the  West  to  the  East,  are  new  to  him,  and  he 
allows  them  to  be  probable.  He  exhorts  me  to 
reduce  them  as  much  as  possible  to  a  perspicuous 
arrangement.  But  he  will  allow  me  at  first  only 
the  study  of  philosophy.  The  other  pursuit,  he 
says,  I  must  let  alone  for  the  present,  or  at  least 
pay  only  slight  attention  to  it.  I  think,  however, 
he  will  allow  it  to  me  in  subordination  to  my  ad- 
vancements in  philosophy  and  my  state  of  health  ; 
for  I  have  transferred  to  him  the  care  of  my  health. 
I  am  delighted  to  find  myself  quite  in  accordance 
with  Hensler  on  political  principles,  as  he  also  is 
happy  in  agreeing  thereupon  with  Reinhold. 

My  company  at  table  is  perfectly  good.  I  can 
mention  among  them  the  Advocate  Jahn,  as  a  man 
of  sense ;  but  as  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  come 
much  into  conversation  with  him.  Hensler  has 
thus  arranged  my  college  lectures  :— The  History 
of  the  Empire,  with  Hegewisch  ;  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Civil  Law,  with  Cramer;  and  Logic,  Meta- 
physics, and  ^Esthetics,  with  Reinhold. 

Kiel,  ^a^  27, 1794. 
I  am  just  now  imagining  myself  to  be  very  merry  at 
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home,  and  I  candidly  assure  you  that  thb  occasions 
me  far  more  joy  than  pain.  I  extol  Meldorf,  and 
declare  to  you  that  though  I  may  be  very  happy 
here,  yet  (not  taking  Reinhold's  and  one  other 
course  into  the  account)  I  can  learn  nothing  in 
comparison  with  what  I  learnt  at  home,  that  is,  in 
my  own  room.  For  even  of  the  History  of  the 
Empire  I  know  already  as  much  as  will  be  lectured 
upon,  and  can  teach  myself  the  remaining  part. 
But  I  only  say  thus  much  to  my  beat  friends^  and 
in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  perceive  my  pre« 
sent  contentment. 

I  have  now,  I  believe,  fully  formed  and  completed 
my  small  circle  of  friends :  Reinhold,  Hensler, 
Hegewisch  ;  and  among  the  young  men,  Purgstall, 
Maisl,  Meier  of  Altona,  Thibaut^  and  Hensler 
junior. 

Of  lectures  upon  philosophical  books,  which  I 
do  not  understand,  I  still  have  a  superabundance. 
Since  Fichte  has  begun  to  justify  the  lawfulness  of 
violent  revolutions,  (which  Kant  and  Reinhold, 
however,  abhor,)  and  to  deny  the  obligation  of  a 
contract ;  since  I  have  learnt  this,  I  begin  to  fear 
that  the  secrets  of  philosophy  (from  which  I  ex- 
pected and  hoped,  ay,  and  will  still  ever  expect 
and  hope,  for  solutions  and  answers  on  that  most 
important  of  all  subjects)  may  be  misapplied  to 
the  most  horrible  sophisms,  or  at  least  abused  by  a 
dexterous  hand.t  And  then,  when  philosophy 
itself  is  turned  against  honesty  and  civil  order, 
and  the  strength  of  the  populace  is  supported  by 
the  dazzling  brilliance  of  fallacious  reasonings, 
what  else  remains  to  us  but  death,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  tyrannical  confederacy  ?  I  long 
after  my  old,  my  most  intimate  friends,  Aristotle 
and  Cicero,  to  whom  all  my  thoughts  (at  least  on 
such  subjects,)  owe  their  origin.  O  that  it  might 
be  granted  to  me,  lik^e  the  last  of  the  two,  to 
comprehend  wisdom  tliough  incomplete,  and  to 
propound  it  with  his  splendour  of  thought  and 
language !         .         .         .         . 

My  dearest  father,  pray  lower  the  tone  of  your 
ideas  concerning  me.  You  attach  an  importance 
(resting,  perhaps,  only  on  some  inconsiderate 
expressions)  to  my  opinions,  my  thoughts,  and 
my  studies,  which  for  the  roost  part  I  shall  not 
presume  to  lay  claim  to  for  these  ten  years.  What 
I  wrote  to  you  about  my  political  maxims  consisted 
only  of  some  general  ideas  for  fixing  a  point  of 
view,  by  means  of  which  all  other  points  in  politics 
may  be  made  to  agree.  I  communicated  them 
verbally  to  Hegewisch,  but  in  much  too  unsettled 
a  form  for  me  ever  to  submit  them  to  any  one  in 
writing.  If  I  can  perceive  that  many  people  here 
entertain  absurd  or  dangerous  political  principles, 
if  I  can  discern  what  is  not  true,  does  it  follow  that 
I  therefore  see  with  accuracy  what  is  true  t  But 
I  am  in  hopes  of  doing  so,  under  the  guidance  and 
auspices  of  philosophy. 

Do  not  suppose,  however,  that  I  live  in  perpetual 
warfare  with  all  democrats.  I  certainly  think 
that  people  are  becoming  somewhat  more  rational 
at  our  table  ;  because  Jahn  and  J,  who  are  become 

+  A  beautiful  expression  of  a  pure  aad  correct  mind  in  a 
youth  of  seventeen  !  See  the  same  tine  feelins  embodied  in 
action  at  the  end  of  letter  Y.  [top  of  next  page.  J— 7 hits/u^or. 
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well  acquainted,  now  usaally  lead  the  conversa- 
tion  

M.  and  I  have  split  as  to  oar  principles,  and, 
what  is  strange,  onr  philosophical,  not  our  political 
ones.  He  expresslj  denies  the  freedom  of  the  will 
and  the  moral  law ;  he  is  a  fatalist,  and  an  indif- 
ferentist.  I  attach  myself  to  the  principles  of 
Kant  with  my  whole  heart.  Notwithstanding  that 
I  lored  M.  I  have  separated  mjrself  from  him,  not 
on  account  of  this  dispute,  hut  of  the  frightful 
consequences  which  necessarily  flow  from  his 
opinions,  consequences  which  absolutely  annihilate 
morality.  WiUi  such  acknowledged  principles  I 
dared  not  continue  his  friend. 


Nidnikr^M  Schemes  ofStucfy  at  Eighteen.    . 

My  health  and  spirits  are  re-established.  I  feel 
that  I  have  made  some  forward  steps  in  philosophy, 
and  that  the  road  is  well  levelled  for  still  more ; 
so  that  I  have  not  laboured  in  vain.  I  see  at  last 
what  it  is  that  I  have  to  learn,  and  wherefore  I 
should  still  learn  it ;  on  which  point  a  treatise  of 
Spinoza  has  supported,  comforted,  and  assisted  me 
uncommonly.  I  have  drawn  out  a  scheme  for  my 
studies,  which  certainly  extends  pretty  far,  but 
yet  offers  this  consolation,  that  in  many  of  the 
sciences  (Astronomy,  for  instance.  Mechanics,  and 
the  like)  I  shall  only  require  a  general  elementary 
knowledge;  so  also  in  Chemistry,  and  in  most 
departments  of  Natural  Histoiy ;  yet  such  know- 
ledge as,  on  any  fitting  occasion,  I  could  extend 
farther.  I  would  not  willingly  omit  attending  the 
lectures  on  Chemistry,  and  intend  to  go  over  it 
again  zealously  at  Meldorf. 

To  this  end,  I  will  myself  draw  out,  from  the 
best  writers,  a  survey  of  every  science  which  I 
study  in  this  way,  in  which  I  may  arrange  every 
thing  under  certain  heads. 

But  to  recur  to  what  I  have  said  above.  I 
believe  that  I  shall  provide  for  my  information  in 
the  best  possible  way,  by  diligently  working  out 
the  sciences  which  I  shall  here  have  gained  a  hold 
upon.  I  might  expect  in  the  seven  years  which 
must  pass  between  this  time  and  my  five-and- 
twentieth  year,  to  be  able  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
all  the  sciences  that  are  necessary  for  me ;  so  that 
I  should  be  able  every  where  to  keep  pace  with 
my  generation,  and  even  to  push  on  in  advance  of 
it  in  some  points  that  might  be  aided  by  their  con- 
nexion with  the  rest.  I  hope  in  this  manner  (if 
even  in  my  thirtieth  year  I  can  bring  to  a  close  that 
labour  which  would  be  only  an  introduction  to  the 
real  and  actual  application  of  science)  to  know  all 
that  Bolingbroke  requires  of  an  efficient  statesman. 
And  as  the  foolish  ambition  of  expecting  to  rise 
rapidly  in  the  state  has  entirely  left  me,  so  the 
real  and  intrinsic  advantage  remains  for  me,  which 
consists  in  the  consciousness  of  having  developed 
my  mental  powers^  and  made  them  serviceable  to 
myself.         .... 

Purgstall's*  love  for  Greek  diminishes,  since  he 
has  begun  to  spend  his  Saturdays  and  Sundays 


*  Count  Parffstall,  who  subsequentlj  studied  in  Edinburgh, 
'  and  married  a  Scotch  lady,  the  correspondent  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  sister  of  Mr.  Cranstoun  of  Corehouse,  afterwards 
Lord  CorehoQse,  and  of  Mrs.  Dngald  Stewarts— ^.  T,  M, 


for  the  most  part  with  some  of  the  ncighiMxiiii^ 
proprietors.  This  renders  painful  to  me  the  boon 
from  six  to  seven,  which  out  of  afieotiMi  1  still 
give  up  to  him.  It  grieves  me,  and  yet  I  maynot 
remaric  it  to  him,  lest  I  should  take  him  lum  all  ie> 
maining  fondness  ibr  learning.  In  other  mfieeto 
he  remains  as  agreeable  as  ever  in  my  eyes.  Pn- 
bably  he  is  also  beginning  to  be  home-siek* 

I  hope  much  from  the  winter,  wbsB  I  shall  be 
able  to  employ  uninterrupted  the  k>ng  evemogB, 
by  candle-light,  in  my  warm  apartment.  I  sbonld 
like  to  spend  Uie  next  winter  at  home^  and  then 
pursue  the  study  of  philosophy,  ancient  Utentiire, 
my  inquiries  about  the  history  of  Greece,  and 
mathematics.  How  much  mi^  I  then  do  in  nx 
or  seven  months !  I  might,  by  may  of  pnelke, 
deliver  a  lecture  to  my  friends  there  on  the  pria* 
ciples  of  the  ^  Critical  Phikeophy.*'  Any  new 
principles  I  would  not  attempt  to  xadM ;  for  that 
I  am  not  qualified.  I  might,  liowv?er,  he  abkto 
clear  up  something.  My  proper  calling  is  to  BJtr 
tory.t         .... 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  was  in  bad  spirits,  so  I 
went,  in  order  to  cheer  myself  up,  to  Henaleraad  his 
library.  I  had  not  been  long  then  when  I  wm 
invited,  through  the  servant,  into  the  house.  I 
found  within,  besides  Hensler's  wife  saad  daughto^ 
in-law,  the  mother  and  sister  of  the  latter,  (my 
countrywomen,  from  Dithmarsehen,)  and  some 
others  besides.  I  had  then  upon  me  that  timiditj 
and  bashfulness  in  the  company  of  females,  of 
which  I  lately  wrote  to  you,  and  I  felt  it  certainly 
in  a  very  high  degree.  However  much  I  ein 
adapt  myself  to  the  varieties  of  other  sodety,  in 
the  eyes  of  women  I  must  appear  more  mlsetabk 
daily ;  therefore,  from  mere  bashfulness,  I  de  not 
without  difficulty  venture  to  address  a  linnale ;  and 
when  I  once  fancy  myself  to  be  intolersble  to  then, 
their  society  becomes  burdensome  to  me.  Yester- 
day, however,  I  took  heart,  and  began  to  convene 
with  the  younger  Madame  Heodo-^nd  hereisier 
Miss  Behjrens.^  Now  it  would  be  nngratefnl  and 
dishonest  if  I  did  not  confiess  that  they  were  suffi- 
ciently friendly  to  inspire  me  with  confidence,  if 
this  shyness  had  not  been  so  deeply  rooted.  Bat 
all  failed  to  help  me :  I  soon  avoided  them,  and 
chose  rather  to  be  uncourteous  in  thus  avoiding 
them,  than  run  the  risk  of  bdng  nnpolite  m  my 
attempt  to  address  them,  whidi  I  should  now  con- 
sider to  be  the  extreme  of  unpoHteness. 

At  last,  however,  especially  after  I  had  taken  a 
walk  with  Henaler  and  Br.  Behrens,  I  was  so 
restored  again  to  order,  that  my  indispositioD 
vanished,  and  I  returned  quite  recovoed  to  the 
house.  So  entirely  had  the  oountmanee  and  con- 
versation of  Hensler  cured  me. 


Nitbuk9*8  cpiwUm  cf  VnheniHet  at  a  fUet  ff 
ttu^for  a  Youtik  vfQmim, 

I  will  at  the  same  time  sketch  out  for  roa 
the  plan  whidi  I  have  determined  upon  for  tbe 


+  A  striking  instance  this  of  eonseioosneBs,  in  a  yuaag  ibu 
of  eighteen,  where  that  talent  lay  on  irhieh  his  fatan  fiuae 
was  to  he  raised.— 7Vaiis/<ilor. 

t  This  ]a4f  afterwards  hecaaM  his  fin*  and  lbadl;r-^^ 
wife. 
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yacaiiooy  and  I  beg  of  yon  to  keep  me  strictly  to 
it.  Ah !  how  does  my  heart  swell,  when  I  think 
with  myself  how  well  I  got  on,  and  might  still  have 
been  getting  on,  at  home,  if  I  had  not  been  obliged 
by  the  laws  to  go  to  the  university.  When  I 
think  of  this,  how  do  I  enyy,  for  example,  the 
Swiss,  who  learn  all  that  they  do  learn  (and  that 
is  not  a  little)  in  their  native  town !  Wieland  was 
only  half  a  year  at  the  university,  and  used  to 
write  verses  during  the  lectures.  Klopstock  never 
attended  them  at  all,  and  they  proved  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  Lessinga.  The  first  law  that  I  would 
make,  should  be,  that  every  young  man  who  in 
his  twentieth  year  should  deliver  a  treatise,  (to  be 
strictly  examined,  of  course,  and  according  to  my 
idea,  oonsisting  of  an  original  exposition  of  some 
of  the  sciences,)  should  be  exempted  from  acade- 
mical restraints.  For  the  rest  I  would  appoint 
monaatic  constraint ;  that  would  encourage  them  to 
industry  and  deter  them  from  an  ^  Umoersity-ltfe.*^ 
In  fact,  it  annoys  me  to  lose  the  many  hours 
that  are  broken  up  by  attendance  upon  lectures. 
If  I  were  with  you,  instead  of  being  here^  I  would 
turn  wwy  hour  to  good  account,  and  would  ei^gage 
in  the  coarse  of  the  winter  to  finish  off  a  great 
portion  of  my  work  upon  Greece,  now,  alasl  so 
long  inierrupted. 


A  German  Blu^Stocking, 

On  Monday  afternoon  I  received  an  invitation, 
through  Puigstall,  from  Madame  V.  d.  R.  to  visit 
her.  She  had  been  two  whole  days  at  sea  between 
Ahen  and  thu  place,  floating  about,  or  doing  what 
she  perhaps  may  have  expressed  in  a  more  flowery 
style.  I  tell  you  (and  I  cannot  think  how  I  shall 
be  able  to  suppress  it  at  Meldorf)  that  she  was  in- 
tolerable,— indeed,  compared  with  former  times,  in 
all  respects  most  intolerable.  She  commenced  with 
firing  off  a  salvo  on  philosophical  subjects,  so 
absurd,  that  I  could  not  so  far  command  myself  as 
to  agree  with  her  in  silence.  My  contradiction 
certainly  was  given  in  as  humble  a  tone  as  if  it 
had  been  addressed  to  Reinhold  himself;  that 
deference  I  paid  to  her  as  a  woman ;  but  she,  in 
her  character  as  a  philosopher,  returned  with  the 
more  serious  determination  to  the  argument. 

I  cannot  really  conceive  how  we  could  ever  have 
taken  her  for  a  philosopher.  She  is  a  miserable 
babbler,  stale  and  superficial,  nothing  but  words. 
I  have  dlfBcovered  also  her  art  of  conversation. 
Three  times,  if  not  oltener,  I  heard  her  tell  the 
same  anecdote ;  twice  within  these  few  days  re- 
peat the  same  trick.  The  subject  of  discourse  was 
Providence.  The  lady  observed  (Heaven  knows 
out  of  what  author)  that  it  could  be  better  proved 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  universe  than  from 
the  course  of  history,  and  I  maintained  the  con- 
trary. Certainly,  I  said,  the  providence  as  well 
as  the  being  of  God,  admitted  in  general  of  being 
believed  rather  than  proved  ;  of  which  last,  as  the 
'* Critical  Philosophy"  of  Kant  has  shown,  no 
power  of  reasoning  is  capable.  But  if  we  should 
proceed  to  support  the  transcendental  creeds  there- 
upon, we  could  not  properly  place  our  dependance 
on  any  aigument  from  the  arrangement  of  the 


universe,  since  it  could  only  strengthen  a  belief  in 
a  First  Cause  (in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term) 
of  the  universe,  and  not  even  this  wholly  secured 
from  the  bold,  but  surely  baseless,  assaults  of  the 
materialists.  The  more  direct  supports  of  this 
belief  (in  providence,)  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
successive  series  of  human  events. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  desire  of  embarrassing  the 
philosophic  lady  by  a  paradox,  that  induced  me 
thus  to  take  up  a  position  which  yet  in  itself  was 
very  tenable.  What  I  had  said,  however,  was  an 
obstruction  whidi,  with  all  her  loquacity,  she  was 
unable  to  get  through.  But  before  she  had  either 
acknowledged  herself  beaten,  (as  she  certainly 
would  not  have  done,)  or  I,  out  of  courtesy,  had 
given  up  the  contest,  behold  !  the  Miuter^  that  is, 
Reinhold,  came  in,  and  she  was  silent.    .    .     • 

Now,  is  it  that  I{amburgh  has  given  new  colour- 
ing to  this  lady  ?  or  did  we,  at  Meldorf,  see  her 
through  a  coloured  glass?  Le?ity,  good-nature 
vanity,  and  what  each  individual  then  took  for 
uncommon  views  and  feelings ;  these  all  contri- 
buted to  bring  to  one  general  judgment  our  heated 
imaginations,  especially  about  a  woman  in  whose 
presence  the  heart  must  be  cold  indeed  which  does 
not  start  off  unreined  and  uncontrolled,  and  make 
for  the  nearest  door  to  stop  at.  For,  no  sooner 
does  the  heart  speak  to  her,  but,  like  camphor 
melting  in  the  air,  it  is  already  long  since  dissolved 
into  vapour.  Our  own  weaknesses,  I  say,  and  our 
own  sensibilities,  (like  those  of  modem  expositors 
of  the  Bible,)  caused  us  to  find  every  ideal  per- 
fection in  this  woman. 


Nidmkf^s  PreeenHmeni  of  his  own  Career, 

Hensler,  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  over 
me,  will  not  allow  me  to  prosecute  the  study  of 
Philosophy,  at  least  not  beyond  thh  winter.  He 
would  then  have  me  apply  with  all  zeal  to  Natural 
History  and  Chemistry.  He  has  views  for  me, 
with  which  I  do  not  at  all  agree.  He  would  des- 
tine me  to  be  a  Naturalist,  and  especially  to  trace 
out  the  extent  of  Natural  History,  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients.  That  is  a  beautiful,  pleasant,  and 
praiseworthy  object,  were  it  practicable  ;  but,  for 
myself,  I  am  persuaded  Nature  has  decided  the 
peculiar  bent  of  my  genius  and  my  abilities,  to  the 
belles-lettres,  especislly  to  History,  (ancient  and 
modem,)  the  business  of  the  statesman,  and  pro- 
bably of  the  man  of  the  world  ;  the  last,  however, 
I  would  only  wish  to  be  in  a  figurative  sense,  and 
not  in  the  hateful  sense  which  b  ordinarily  asso- 
ciated with  the  term.  Meanwhile,  my  individual 
inclination  will  certainly  gain  the  day  ;  and  if  my 
name  shall  ever  become  distinguished,  men  will 
speak  of  me  as  a  Historian  and  political  writer,  as 
an  Antiquary  and  a  Philologist.  I  esteem  all 
the  sciences  which  Hensler  selects  as  my  chief 
objects,  merely  as  means  for  creating  a  great  copi- 
ousness of  thoughts,  for  purifying  and  cleansing 
both  my  head  and  heart,  or,  rather,  for  sacrificing 
the  heart  itself  with  all  its  over-wrought  sensi- 
bilities and  blind  gropings,  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  head. 


rso 


LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  NIEBUHR, 


Nidmkf^B  firH  Eendenee  at  Copenkaffen  fnm  1796 
to  1798. 
Having  arrired  at  Copenhagen,  and  having  lodged 
at  first  with  hb  friend  Prehn,  who  was  settled 
there,  Niehuhr  soon  entered  npon  his  appointment 
with  Count  Schimmelmann.  Being  received  here, 
and  treated  with  friendliness  and  kindness  beyond 
all  his  espectations,  he  conld  not  bnt  have  felt  from 
the  first  a  very  agreeable  impression  as  to  his  new 
situation ;  nor  did  the  result  contradict  it  In  a 
short  time  he  won  Schimmelmann*s  favour  and 
confidence,  and  gavehim  satisfaction  by  the  dischai-ge 
of  the  labours  which  he  intrusted  to  him ;  so  much  so, 
that  Schimmelmann  had  hardly  any  secrets  from 
htm,  and  conversed  with  him  openly  and  confiden- 
tially upon  the  weightiest  concerns  of  the  state. 
Niebuhr  was  also  courted  and  invited  by  others, 
because  they  saw  that  he  was  a  favourite  with 
Schimmelmann;  probably,  however,  still  more 
because  by  his  intellectual  powers,  his  information, 
and  great  vivacity,  he  knew  how  to  give  a  greater 
degree  of  animation  and  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest to  the  conversation  of  society. 

His  position  in  Schimmelmann's  house,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  his  father  was  held,  gave  him 
admission  to  the  houses  of  the  great,  of  the  most 
eminent  placemen  and  scholars,  as  well  as  the 
most  respectable  of  the  merchants.  His  inclination 
to  a  quiet  life  allowed  him  to  make  use  of  this  only 
In  a  limited  degree ;  especially  as  the  number  of 
visiters  at  the  house  of  his  patron  was  already  too 
great  for  him. 

Schimmelmann's  house  was  probably  the  best 
frequented  of  any  in  Copenhagen  ;  there  was 
formed  there  an  assemblage  of  all  that  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  place  for  genius  or  accomplish- 
ments, or  had  come  from  foreign  countries.  Copen- 
hagen itself  was  at  that  time  perhaps  in  the  bloom 
of  its  highest  prosperity ;  its  trade  was  brisk  and 
very  extensive,  and  the  government  enjoyed  great 
respect  abroad  and  at  home.  Its  commerce  by 
eea  was  extremely  animated.  One  saw  there 
natives  and  travellers  from  all  countries  :  Ameri- 
cans, Africans,  Indians,  Chinese.  It  was  an 
object  of  the  highest  interest  to  Niebuhr,  to  see  so 
many  strangers  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  who 
were  staying  there  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 
He  always  wrote  to  his  father  a  detailed  account 
of  all  new  comers  of  the  kind  that  were  of  any 
note,  and  communicated  to  him  all  the  information 
which  he  carefully  collected  concerning  foreign 
lands.         .... 

In  this  house  of  so  much  resort  Niebuhr  now 
lived,  and  was  at  first  greatly  attracted  by  every 
thing  new  which  he  had  there  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  ;  but  he  soon  had  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
Count  Schimmelmann  himself,  extremely  occupied 
as  he  was,  usually  took  part  but  for  a  short  time 
in  the  parties  that  were  assembled  in  his  house. 
The  Countess,  who  was  in  bad  health,  and  on 
that  account  excused  herself  from  visits  at  court 
and  other  parties  out  of  her  own  house,  neverthe- 
k'58  assembled  about  her  not  only  all  that  belonged 
to  the  higher  rank  of  life,  but  also  all  that  was 
intellectual  and  entertaining.  She  drew  Niebuhr 
also  Into  a  participation  in  these  entertainments, 


and  was  very  much  displeased  with  him,  when,  in 
the  sequel,  he  found  that  they  robbed  him  too 
much  of  his  time,  and  therefore  withdrew  hims^ 
from  them  more  and  more  ;  and  she  probably  ex- 
pressed herself  thereupon  with  too  much  seventy. 
The  ConnteM  belonged  to  that  classof  women,  wbo, 
somewhat  spoilt  by  delicate  health  and  a  fsvoor- 
able  position  in  society,  and  made  vun  by  inon- 
sant  attentions,  are  apt  to  claim  too  great  a  sMiifice 
of  time  from  other  persons,  and  to  require  t 
constant  readiness  for  intellectual  eonvenalioD. 
Niebuhr,  inexperienced  as  he  was,  gave  hinttlf  np 
at  first  very  complacently  to  gratify  these  nqvisir 
tions;  but  afterwards,  when  he  frequently  fdt 
himself  less  equal  to  the  neoesaary  exertion,  sni 
became  conscious  of  the  neeeasity  of  applying  hit 
time  to  more  important  purposes,  his  wish  to  with- 
draw himself  was  not  perhaps  expressed  with  t 
proper  degree  of  forbearance  and  considentioii. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  a  series  of  little  mis- 
understandings, and,  on  the  part  of  the  Connies^ 
petty  attempts  at  ridicule,  whidi  were  Teiy  painfol 
and  irritating  to  him,  and  often  rendered  hit 
residence  in  that  house  disagreeaUe;  especiaU/ 
when  frequent  indisposition  made  him  Toxxt  eeno- 
tive  than  ordinary,  and  caused  him  take  to  heart 
the  little  sallies  of  the  Countesa.  Some  of  the 
passages  in  his  letters  to  Madame  Hensler  refer  to 
this  state  of  things. 

All  this  was  afterwards  amicaUy  adjusted; 
especially  after  his  removal  from  the  house  of 
Schimmelmann,  when  she  no  longer  made  dsimi 
upon  him  as  a  member  of  the  household,  bat  only 
as  a  friend  of  the  family,  whose  ▼isita  were  gladly 
received. 


Niebulir's  Courtship^LeUer  to  his  future  SUter-iti' 
law  and  Biographer^  Madame  Mender. 

Yesterday  evening  was  the  fourth  since  that 
which  is  never  to  be  foi^tten,  on  account  of  oar 
last  conversation.  I  have,  since  then,  not  only 
changed  the  scene,  (a  thing  which,  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, has  generally  run  away  with  ray  im* 
agination,)  but  have  visited  that  scene,  which, 
from  the  number  and  Tivacity  of  its  reoolieetiooa^ 
has  always  been  accustomed  to  drive  away,  fort 
long  while,  all  other  thoughts.  I  have  seen,  once 
more,  my  own  family,  and  my  old  acquaintance, 
the  Yosses ;  but  still  the  thought  of  ikm  Ud 
hours  remains  as  fresh  in  my  heart  as  in  the  firrt 
moments  after  our  parting. 

Never  did  I  tear  myself  with  more  diffieohy 
from  a  happy  meeting ;  never  have  I  fdt  each 
happiness  of  mind,  as  during  those  few  days.  It 
was  you  and  our  friends  that  caused  the  dsys  I 
spent  there  to  be  so  happy.  I  lamented  to  yos, 
out  of  a  wounded  heart,  and  I  experienced  the 
comfort  of  your  consolation  ;  with  the  porert 
pleasure,  I  enjoyed  the  affection  and  the  viitoe  of 
my  dear  friends.  They  formed  a  circle  acqaaiBi*^ 
and  beloved  among  themselves.  I  was,  by  yoor 
means,  brought  nearer  to  those  of  them  who  were 
dearest  to  you,  though,  till  then,  quite  stiangento 
me.  I  felt  myself  to  be  loved  by  my  friends,  and 
had  no  otiier  thought  than  the  present.    At  length, 
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my  dear  friend,  you  did  more  than  this ;  you  had 
discovered  my  wishes,  and  my  thoughts,  and  yon 
saw  that  I  had  not  courage  to  express  them.  You 
gave  words  to  my  timid  thoughts,  and  hade  me 
thereby  find  an  outlet  for  them.  What »  blessed 
change  for  one  who  once  felt  himself  desolate,  and 
who  had  predicted  for  himself  a  state  of  perpetual 
loneliness ! 

In  every  moment  that  has  been  allowed  to  me 
for  solitary  reflection,  I  have  meditated  upon  the 
thought,  asking  myself,  **  whether  its  reality 
could  ever  be  as  happy  as  its  prospect  is  ravishing?" 
1  found  the  question  a  very  simple  one,  and  the 
answer  after  this  sort  :^-'^  Hast  thou  a  degree  of 
happiness  whereof  .thou  art  not  worthy,  so  hast 
thou  more  than  thou  ever  presumedst  to  wish  for ; 
only  through  thy  own  unworthiness  can  thb  hap- 
piness be  disturbed." 

Without  any  previous  acquaintance  with  your 
sister^  Amelia,  do  we  not  place  confidence  in  her  the 
very  first  hour  ?  But  what  need  is  there  for  me 
to  repeat  to  you  what  you  are  aware  of,  that  I  am 
inexpressibly  pleased  with  her,  and  that  I  am 
sincerely  rejoiced?  Her  bright,  pure  look,  that 
beams  so  speakingly  from  her  beantifnl  eyes ;  her 
well  Informed  mind,  which  makes  itself  known  so 
simply,  so  unassumingly,  and  almost  timidly  ;  her 
purity  and  her  sensibility ;  these  all  shine  forth 
in  her  whole  being,  and  would  be  evident  to  the 
most  unsusceptible.  I  see  no  shadow,  not  even  a 
cloud,  that  should  trouble  thb  light,  when  I  think 
only  of  myself. 

Your  apprehension,  tliat,  as  Amelia  is  about 
three  years  older  than  me,  this  disparity  of  age 
might,  of  itself,  easily  cause  an  unsuitableness,  is, 
roethinks,  not  at  all  applicable  in  my  case ;  but, 
however,  I  would  make  two  observations  in  my 
own  defence. 

They  are  these :  that  the  new  situations  proba- 
bly marked  out  for  me,  for,  perhaps,  two  years  of 
constant  exertion  and  application,  if  my  mind  were 
allowed  to  look  cheeifully  towards  the  future, 
would  resemble,  in  their  effects,  those  beautiful 
and  genial  days  in  which  the  fruit, -which  had 
long  hung  on  the  trees,  green  and  hard,  suddenly 
assumes  colour,  scent,  and  ripeness ;  without  a 
figure,  I  mean  that  this  interval  of  time  will  make 
me  more  worthy  of  Amelia.  In  the  next  place, 
the  being  united  to  a  sensible,  prudent  woman, 
would  be  always  invaluable  to  one  who  cannot 
l)ear  admonition  from  every  one.  Something  of 
this  sort  you  may  observe  in  our  friendship.  How, 
indeed,  can  it  be  otherwise  with  such  a  constitu- 
tion of  nature  as  mine  is  ever  likely  to  be ! 

But  I  dare  not  think  much  on  that  subject ; 
since,  the  more  animated  the  thought  of  undoubted 
happiness  becomes,  so  much  the  more  painful  is 
the  question,  whether  Amelia  will  ever  consent  to 
be  united  to  me.  As  I  have  good  reason  for  wish- 
ing, in  an  union  with  her,  for  a  safe  guide,  and  a 
gentle  hand  to  heal  many  wounds  of  my  heart,  so, 
I  fear,  that  her  settled  and  exalted  maturity  of 
mind  must  turn  her  away  from  the  thought  of  me. 
We  all  naturally  try  to  catch  hold  of  that  which 
is  higher  than  we  are,  in  order  to  raise  ourselves ; 
and  shall  she  form  a  wrong  notion  of  herself,  so  as 


not  to  be  able  to  estimate  her  worth  in  reference  to 
others  ? 

I  long  with  impatience  for  your  next  letter, 
that  I  may  know  whether  you  have  the  same  good 
hopes  for  me  as  you  had  at  our  last  parting,  or 
whether  you  advise  me  to  suppress  the  beautiful 
conception  before  it  becomes  a  longing  that  cannot 
be  eradicated. 

My  father  s  rcjpeption  of  me  has  surpassed  all 
my  expectation.  He  is  in  excellent  health, 
friendly,  reasonable,  and  tenderly  afFectionatek 
The  Voss  family  are  here,  and  Ernestine  salutes 
you  kindly. 


Nielmhrs  first  Love-letter, 

TO  AUELIA. 

Copenhagen^  November  4,  1797. 

Your  memory  and  your  image,  thank  God,  do 
not  leave  me.  Therefore,  my  state  of  solitude  is 
less  unpleasant  to  me  than  usual ;  and  therefore, 
also,  I  am  become  more  unfitted  for  society,  more 
strange,  and  blundering.  The  former  is  most  de- 
sirable ;  but  I  am  frightened  at  the  latter  result, 
and  feel  that  it  is  not  right.  Schimmelmann  and 
Prehn  are  the  only  persons  with  whom  I  speak  of 
you.    No  one  else  certainly  has  any  suspicion  of 

our  engagement. An  alteration  has  taken  place 

in  my  nature,  such  as  has  happened  to  me  at  no 
other  time.  I  am  farther  removed  than  ever  from 
the  possibility  of  folly,  or  improprieties  of  conduct. 

I  was  till  now  very  indolent.  Till  now,  nothing, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  has  been  efiected.  Cer- 
tainly, I  am  never  entirely  without  some  reading. 
Homer,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  are  laid  out  for  use ; 
but  only  Homer  has  yet  been  at  all  read.  The 
misty  and  cloudy  state  of  the  sky  still  hinders  my 
study  of  astronomy  ;  for  in  this  point,  also,  I  feel 
with  humiliation  the  disadvantages  of  a  thought- 
less neglect  of  Nature  for  many  years,  and  the 
necessity  of  forming  a  tolerably  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  its  phenomena,  before  one  can  apply  to 
the  study  of  the  sciences ;  if,  that  is,  a  man  would 
learn  them  for  themselves,  and  with  the  right 
spirit.  Excepting  the  first  evening,  I  have 
scarcely  had  any  of  those  delightful  hours  with 
Schimmelmann ;  the  coming  in  of  strangers  in- 
terrupted and  spoiled  a  second  evening. 

I  am  assailed  with  invitations  to  parties.  But 
I  have  now  an  object,  and  I  labour  towards  its 
attainment,  without  allowing  myself  to  be  dis- 
tracted. I  have  to  thank  you  for  being  much 
more  tranquil  than  I  have  ever  been.  You  will 
certainly  form  out  of  your  shattered,  irresolute 
friend,  a  man  of  a  firm,  composed  character,  quite 
worthy  of  you. 


Copenhagen,  January  27, 1798. 
Yes,  my  dear  Amelia,  your  letters  have,  this 
once,  been  indeed  sources  of  deep  affliction  to  me. 
Anguish,  at  the  sad  fate  and  condition  of  our 
friend,  the  liveliest  sympathy  in  the  suffering  of 
her  little  darling,  and  in  her  sorrow,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  hopelessness,  to  which  I  surrender  myself, 
have  depressed  me  extremely.     What  Moltke** 
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^aenaationB  were  on  his  return ;  how  his  liearty  that 
is  80  soon  shaken,  may  have  suffered,  as  he  learned 
.what  he  could  not  have  anticipated ;  all  this,  I 
think,  I  have  fully  felt.  What  a  hittw  thought, 
to  have  been  abeent  during  the  period  in  which  he 
might  have  enjoyed  his  child  in  full  life  and  health, 
ao  as  to  be  able  to  hang  upon  hia  memory  more 
completely,  from  the  recollection  of  tkoee  first 
endearments ! 

I  made  a  long  pause  here,  and  betook  myself  to 
employments  to  divert  my  thoughts^  in  order  to 
write  the  end  of  my  letter,  and  an  answer  to  yours 
and  Dora's  communication  of  aiguments^  ptro  and 
con,  touching  the  acceptance  of  the  offered  appoint- 
ment, in  a  less  melancholy  tone. 

Your  reasoning  on  the  affair,  is  the  same  aa  my 
own.  I  am  as  little  inclined  as  you  to  a  hasty 
acceptance;  and  I  would  not  have  to  reproach 
myself  with  giving  a  repulsive  xelnsal.  I  there- 
fore choose  this  way  of  esci^  ; .  and  a  veiy  affec- 
tionate and  judicious  letter  from  my  father  has 
especially  confirmed  me  therein ;  via.  to  tell  Mol- 
4enhawer,  in  reply,  that  I  should  wish  to  set  out 
upon  my  travels  in  England,  without  fixing  their 
duration  beforehand.  This  would  be  my  father  s 
wish,  and  is  obviously  the  best  plan.  Should  a  fit 
person  offer  himself^  he  should  be  at  liberty  to 
turn  over  the  pkce  to  him. 


Niefmhrt  Residence  in  England  and  in  Edinburgh. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  1798,  Niebuhr  em- 
bariced  at  Cuxhaven,  whither  his  father  accom- 
panied him,  and,  after  a  tiresome  voyage  of  full 
eight  days,  landed  at  Yarmouth, 

The  object  which  he  proposed  to  himself  in  this 
visit  to  England,  besides  the  general  advantages 
promised  by  a  residence  in  a  foreign  countiy,  and 
the  continuation  and  completion  of  his  studies, 
was  the  strengthening  of  the  active  powers  of  his 
mind  and  body ;  the  latter,  that  he  might  become 
less  dependent  on  habits,  and  get  rid  of  a  sort  of 
effeminacy;  the  former,  that  he  might  learn  to 
counteract  a  certain  one-sidedness  in  the  direction 
of  his  mind,  which  had  led  him  away  too  much 
from  the  exterior  world,  and  altogether  from  the 
objects  of  nature.  He  felt  himself  in  a  certain 
degree  placed  out  of  community  with  the  actual 
world ;  that  man*s  nature  and  life,  even  in  essen- 
tial relations,  were  strange  to  him,  as  well  as  the 
various  impulses  of  political  society,  which  are 
closely  connected  with  the  internal  economy  of  the 
state;  that  he  must  acquire  a  knowledge  and 
insight  into  these  matters^  in  order,  whether  as  a 
man  of  letters,  or  a  man  of  business,  to  take  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  connexion  of  things, 
and  the  actual  condition  of  men  in  the  world 
around  him.  A  residence  in  England  would  have 
the  effect  of  removing  this  defect.  He  thought 
that  he  could  not  elsewhere  attain  this  object 
better,  or  more  certainly.  He  hims«df  subsequently 
declared  that  this  end  was  obtained,  and  that  his 
residence  there  had  formed  of  him  a  more  efficient 
man  of  business  than  he  had  before  thought  him- 
self capable  of  becoming ;  that  it  had  served  him 
as  a  school  of  practical  education,  of  more  accu- 


rate observation,  and  of  a  more  immediate  itttenst 
in  political,  and  evexy-day  life. 

Conoemuig  his  residence  in  England,  hia  ktten 
to  his  betrotiied  can  alone  give  us  i]iforaiatio& ; 
hiB  othoB  of  that  date  are  not  extant 


TO  AMEUA. 

CbwftaMm  June  27, 1796,  U  p.ii. 

True  to  my  promise,  I  will  not  repose  fiom  thb 
day's  fatigue  before  I  have  addressed  yon,  ai  mil 
as  circumstances  allow,  and  have  drcumicribed 
and  reduced  the  various  fluctuaiioiia  of  my 
thoughts,  to  that  most  peaceful  and  happy  one 
that  dwells  upon  your  image.  I  have  beea  hoe 
for  about  eight  hours,  in  a  regular  Eog^  taveriL 
My  father  Uxki  hia  laaveof  me  about  eight  o'dock 
this  evening ;  my  paasport  is  i^proveii,  sad  tbe 
English  agent  gives  me  the  gveatest  reason  to  hope 
that  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  obtam  pcnnianoa 
to  enter  the  British  territory* 

I  have  ssen  a  great  many  Enghshmsa  hen 
already ;  for  the  place  swarma  with  them.  Thoa 
with  whom  I  have  spoken,  respeetaUe  psnooiis 
well  as  sailora,  have  been  imly  just  asea^  inthdr 
behamur  aa  they  could  not  well  help  beiii^.  I 
find  that  we  understand  one  another  more  esoly 
than  I  expected.  Since  my  iathw  has  left  ne, 
and  I  lelt  the  room  too  eoi^ned  for  me,  I  baiv 
already  been  at  the  hsTen,  and  on  board  tbe 
padut,  and  have  secured  my  berth.  The  TCfldii 
much  smaller  than  I  expected,  not  laiger,  iaip- 
pearanoe,  than  the  Copenhagen  paekeU ;  biitt^ 
cabin  ia  mnch  more  roomy  and  better  fitted  ^  if 
its  appearanee  dsesBol  dsesive  jna. 


Good  morning,  deareat :  You,  too^  an  pio- 
bably  sitting  and  writing  at  this  hoar ;  aod  so 
we  may  think  of  each  other  aa  if  we  were  sMted 
£aoe  to  &oe.  The  feeling  of  your  being  thus  near 
me  consoles  me  in  our  separation,  and  its  beneficul 
effects  will  increase,  when,  instead  of  the  depend- 
ent, imprisoned  state  of  inaction  in  which  I  find 
myself  for  a  time,  unrestrained  activity  shall  loc- 
ceed.  I  shall  then  still  turn  towards  you,  to  aee 
if  your  pleased  look  puts  the  seal  of  approbtUon 
to  duties  well  discliMged,  or  your  mooxnfiil  t^ 
tells  me  of  duties  omitted  and  neglected. 

I  have  already  been  sitting  hese  several  bonis 
this  morning,  in  a  small  apartment^  emplojed  in 
reading  an  Ei^lish  monthly  puhlicatioa,  ia  which 
the  notices  and  specimens  of  quite  a  new  poem, 
(Naucratia ;  or  Naval  Daminion,  by  H.  G.  Fy«>) 
have  surprised  and  highly  gratified  me.  Iti$ 
terribly  noisy  in  this  house  ;  the  mingled  hubbab 
of  children  screaming,  nursea  singiBg,  the  calling 
for  the  servants,  the  loud  voices  of  the  Eogliahma 
demanding  refreshment,  (as  they  talk  vehBOwntl; 
and  unintelligibly,  in  separate  groups^)  n»he 
altogether  a  deafening  impreesioa  on  one  who  » 
sitting  secluded  in  his  little  chamber,  something 
like  the  noise  of  drunkarda  at  their  ni|^/  ^s"^ 
sals.  Meanwhile,  I  already  experience  that  aeec»> 
aity  is  an  excellent  disciplinarian,  and  that  nothii^ 
makes  a  man  more  active  than  when  he  hai  no 
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one  to  help  him  but  himself,  nor  more  discreet  than 
when  he  is  left  entirely  to  his  own  care,  nor  more 
collected  than  when  he  feels  his  own  individuality 
so  completely  cut  off  from  all  connexion  with 
others,  as  the  perfect  stranger  must  feel,  I  am 
also  full  of  hope,  that  the  bitter  draught  of  separa- 
tion will  strengUien  my  too  tender  soul,  as  we  ex- 
pect it  will,  and  that  it  must  tend  vastly  to  steel 
my  energies.  This  must  be  our  best  consola- 
tion  

Limdan,  PariiameiU  Street,  JtUp  13, 1798. 

Your  letter,  my  dearest  Amelia,  was  reoeiyed  by 
me  yesterday,  not  long  after  my  arrival.  Schon- 
bom  himself  brought  it  to  me* 

I  see  you,  in  your  words,  full  of  life  and  ami- 
ableness,  as  you  ever  must  appear  to  me«  Your 
tranquillity  and  composure  of  mind  have  since 
suffered  a  sorer  trial  than  we  expected ;  not  sepa- 
ration only,  but  most  distracting  anxieties*  I 
was  interrupted  just  now  ;  but  it  was  for  an  object 
the  settlement  of  which  must  be  desirable  to  us. 
Bassett,  who  would  take  upon  himself  to  provide 
me  a  lodging,  had  fully  kept  his  word,  and  secured 
me  aecommodationy  at  the  first  start,  in  tliis  hotel, 
and,  for  the  future,  at  the  house  of  one  of  his 
friends.  This  is  truly  doing  the  part  of  a  friend. 
His  friend  was  just  now  here  with  him,  and  took 
me  with  him  to  his  house,  where  he  gives  up  to 
me  two  neat  rooms.  The  chaiges  are  oertsinly 
high ;  but  should  we  not  consider  some  part  as 
paid  for  the  advantage  of  living  in  a  most  respect- 
able house,  where  I  shall  be  glad  to  look  upon  the 
people  as  acquaintances,  and  probably  shall  not  be 
sorry  to  be  located  where  I  can  easily  obtain  prac- 
tice in  speaking,  advice  in  all  that  may  happen, 
and  information  about  manners,  in  respect  to 
which  one  dares  not  here  commit  a  blunder  ?  The 
owner  of  the  house  is  maUre  cT  hStel  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury 

Never  in  our  country  have  I  travelled  through 
successive  miles  of  such  scenery  as  that  through 
which  I  now  flew,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  English  miles.  O,  that  we  could  but  have 
enjoyed  this  view  together!  and  yet,  with  you,  I 
should  have  been  annoyed  still  more  by  my  com- 
pany. Not  that  one  of  my  two  fellow-travellers 
(a  Mr.  Fonter  of  Ipswich)  did  not  give  me  grati- 
fication by  his  instructive  narratives  and  sensible 
answers  ;  but  the  other,  a  Jew,  who  was  convey- 
ing a  very  laige  quantity  of  gold  to  the  bank, 
without  exaggeration,  surpassed  in  loathsomeness 
all  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Such  filthiness  I  never 
before  thought  possible. 

You  are  aware  that  London  is  unavoidably  a 
dear  place.  The  time  I  spent  at  Yannouth  was 
very  lonesome  and  tedious,  and  especially  tiresome, 
from  the  uapossibility  of  getting  out  into  the 
country ;  otherwise,  the  Roman  ruins  at  Castle- 
bourgh  (or  Caistor)  would  have  afforded  me  a 
sure  compensation.  Bassett  is  off  again  to-morrow, 
on  his  return  to  Vienna. 

Schdnbom  will  certainly  become  dear  to  me,  as 
Dora  expected ;  if  he  would  not  indulge  in  the 
attempt  of  setting  my  honesty  and  my  vanity  at 
variance.    Do  you  think  I  can  keep  my  ground 


well  in  vaeh  circumstances  ?  Do  yod  laugh  at  me 
for  my  question  ?  or  are  yon  also  somewhat  afraid 
for  me?  To-morrow,  I  shall  be  more  suitably 
clothed,  and  shall  then  soon  begin  to  make  my 
calls.  But  to  hear  **  of  fields,  or  rocks^  or  even  of 
men,"  Is,  I  know,  always  less  Interesting  to  you 
than  to  hear  of  all  that  concerns  the  fate  and  the 
heart  of  your  friend.  Remember  me  to  all  that 
ate  near  and  dear  to  us.    .... 

July  2l9t. 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  London  in  the  last 
eight  days.  I  am,  properly,  no  longer  a  stranger, 
and  have  made  several  acquaintances :  I  will  now 
give  you  an  account  of  all  this,  and  yon  will  thus 
see  how  I  feel. 

An  unlooked-for  circumstance  hindered  me  till 
the  day  before  yesterday  from  delivering  the  most 
important  of  my  letters  of  introduction,  and  ex- 
cluded me,  consequently,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
all  society, — ^the  detention  of  my  trunk,  in  which 
I  had  packed  all  my  papers,  on  the  supposition  that 
it  would  be  sent  after  me  directly.  It  caused  me 
much  anxiety ;  and  during  those  days  I  was  too 
much  out  of  sorts  to  be  capable  of  turning  the 
time  to  any  profit. 

I  find  extremely  little  that  b  interesting  in  the 
mere  external  appearance,  even  of  the  most  re- 
markable city ;  and  London,  little  as  it  resembles 
our  cities,  has  yet  an  extraordinary  uniformity  in 
itself.  Perhaps  I  am,  on  that  account,  not  fitted 
for  a  traveller,  and  still  more  so,  because  in  gene- 
ral that  which  is  strange,  has  very  little  attraction 
and  value  for  me.  However,  I  spent  Sunday 
evening  with  Schdnbom  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner from  the  other  days.  He  would  certainly 
please  you,  on  account  of  his  simplicity,  and  the 
beautlAil  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself. 
But  there  is  something  that  lessens  the  vivacity  of 
the  interest  of  our  acquaintance  ;  something,  re- 
specting which  I  see  more  clearly  what  it  is,  than 
know  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  removed.  In  the 
first  place,  our  views  are  very  different  in  specula- 
tive and  historical  politics ;  in  the  next,  he  labours 
under  a  want  of  copiousness  of  illustration,  which 
his  great  indolence  has  occasioned.  In  this  respect, 
he  resembles  Klopstock,  without,  however,  his 
habit  of  telling  long  stories  about  himself.  He 
appears  to  me  to  be  extremely  kind,  and  sincerely 
desirous  to  give  pleasure,  and  yet  not  to  know  ex- 
actly what  treatment  would  give  most  pleasure  to 
me.  Therefore,  I  am  embarrassed  when  with  him, 
and  am  yet  attracted  to  him. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  I  delivered  my  father's 
letters  to  RenneU  and  Russell,  and  also  one  to 
Mallet  du  Pan.  I  therefore  spent  a  very  satisfac- 
tory day.  The  two  former  are,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, simple  and  cordial,  and  were  evidently  happy 
to  do  every  thing  that  might  be  of  service  to  me.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  the  aged  Russell  has  almost  entirely 
lost  his  hearing.  What  he  has  done  for  me  out 
of  regard  to  my  £ither,  could  not  easily  happen 
among  us.  And  this  perhaps  is  a  main  distinction 
between  what  we  do  for  strangers,  and  that  which 
is  done  here ;  viz.,  that  we  try  raUier  to  ingratiate 
ourselves  and  to  please  ;  while  the  Englishman,  in 
the  same  circumstanoef  t  grudges  no  labour  to  do  a 
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seroiee^  but,  in  other  respects^  throws  it  upon  the 
other  party  to  provide  for  bis  own  ffratificalion, 
RusseLl  lias  had  the  agne,  and  is  still  taking  bark. 
He  looks  older  and  much  more  feeble  than  my 
father.  Yesterday  mornings  however,  he  took  me 
himself  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  introduced  me, 
at  the  Britbh  Museum,  to  all  the  supertntendants. 
He  got  Dalrymple  to  introduce  me  in  the  Ciab  of 
the  Society  of  Science,  and  finally  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Garthshorn,  who  has  invited  me 
to  dine  with  him  to-day.  Rennell  attracts  still 
more  by  his  pleasing,  simple,  and  animated  coun- 
tenance ;  and  in  his  company,  or  by  following  his 
instructions,  is  that  information  principally  to  be 
attained  which  is  to  pave  the  way  for  me  to  an 
appointment  in  the  university  at  Kiel.  He  has  a 
family,  and  speaks  wi^h  much  feeling  of  the  enjoy- 
ment he  has  in  it.  I  wish,  therefore,  above  all 
things,  to  gain  his  confidence,  and  to  become 
domesticated  with  him.  Marsden,  whose  book  is 
so  excellent,  appears  to  be  a  cheerful  and  open 
character  ;  he  interests  me  greatly,  and  I  believe 
him  to  be  particularly  accomplished ;  but  pro- 
bably he  is  too  much  elevated  by  rank  and  opu- 
lence to  patronize  me  in  earnest. 

The  dinner  of  the  Society  of  Science,  *"  entirely 
corresponded  with  that  judgment  which  has  so 
often  been  pronounced  upon  such  meeUogs  ;  it  was 
a  banquet,  and  the  conver6atk>n  indifferent  in  the 
extreme  ;  in  fact,  below  the  standard  of  that  which 
we  could  find  every  day  in  any  company  of  men 
of  learning  in  Grermany.  We  must  not  do  our- 
selves injustice ;  it  is  our  own  fault  that  we  are 
not  more  distinguished  than  we  are  in  genera). 
But  whether  the  good  and  the  beautiful  find  a 

*  Probably  the  Rojal  Society.—TVaiu^or. 


temple  in  a  greater  number  of  hearts  here  than 
with  Qs,  is  a  great  question,  and  worthy,  as  far  u 
is  possible,  of  being  solved.  All  Ib  activity  here ; 
idleness  and  relaxation  of  effort  are  certainly  Im 
common  than  with  us ;  usefulness  is  more  generally 
regarded,  and  a  false  show  of  wisdom  is  more  rare. 
A  polished  exterior  iaestimated  as  nothing ;  a  man  • 
word  is  here  a  truer  basis  of  credit,  and,  I  believe, 
the  better  sort  of  persons  trouble  themselves  bat 
little  about  the  j  udgment  of  others.  But  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  mediocrity  is  very  frequent,  and  is 
by  no  means  lightly  esteemed  ;  that,  as  Scbon- 
bom  remarks,  it  may  perhapa  be  made  a  questioii 
whether  genius  belongs  to  this  nation,  and  that 
genuine  intensity  of  feeliQg  is  rare  in  the  extreme ; 
a  little  of  the  fogginess  of  their  aimoaphaie  (of 
which  Allwill  speaks)  may  possibly  be  predomi- 
nant :  therefore,  also,  their  great  indifference,  one- 
sidedness,  and  caprice.  You  see  that  novelty  has 
not  so  affected  my  judgment,  that  I  should  here- 
after be  tempted  to  lower  the  tone  produced  by  a 
sudden  blaze  of  admiration. 

In  another  respect,  also,  I  shall  fail  of  being  as 
well  off  as  in  our  fatherland ;  for  no  snpeiiority  of 
other  qualifications  can  compensate  the  loss  of  that 
harmony  of  feeling  which  made  me  happy  in  the 
company  of  our  friends,  even  before  yon  had  lis- 
tened to  my  addresses.  I  believe  that  the  majo- 
rity of  learned  men,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
England,  do  not  look  so  much  to  the  talents  and 
genius,  as  to  the  weight  of  authority  a  man  can 
bring  with  him.  My  father's  name,  which  is  very 
celebrated  here,  is  a  great  introduction  forme ;  lot 
I  reckon  on  the  time  which  will  withdraw  me  from 
too  great  a  degree  of  oonspicnonsneea  to  the  quiet 
of  Scotland. 

{To  be  eaniimmd.) 
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Ahono  the  many  subjects  of  legislation  which 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  in  the 
late  and  preceding  sessions,  has  been  the  state  of 
Irish  loan-funds.  The  subject,  indeed,  is  not  in 
itself  one  of  imperial  interest,  and  the  advantages 
of  the  system,  in  its  most  favourable  aspect,  are  at 
least  questionable.  Its  fiscal  features  are  in  truth 
most  Hibernian ;  for  the  scope  and  design  of  loan 
funds  is  to  enable  a  man — and  that  man  an  Irish- 
man— to  borrow  himself  out  of  debt.  But  it  derives 
to  itself  an  extraneous  interest,  as  being  the  object  of 
one  of  the  very  few  Irish  measures  of  any  kind  even 
entertained,  much  less  carried,  during  two  sessions, 
whose  crux  was  emphatically  Ireland.  The  framers 
and  supporters  of  the  Loan-fund  Amendment  Acts 
were  all  Irish.  That  of  the  session  of  184«3  en- 
joyed the  dignity  of  a  previous  "  Select  Commit- 
tee," and  was  ludicrously  signalized  by  the  *'  exU 
in  a  rape**  of  the  Lord  Viscount  Clements,  who, 
**  tarn  Marie  quam  Mercurio^  had  husbanded 
enough  of  unexhausted  pugnacity  from  his  Arms 
Bill  conflicts  to  embarrass  most  vexatiously  the 
])rogres8  through  the  House  of  this  very  insignifi- 
cant measure. 


It  is  not  onr  purpose  to  discuss^  in  tliis  article, 
the  merits  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Acts.  They 
may,  however,  serve  as  a  p^  whereon  to  hang  a 
few  cursory  remarks  upon  a  subject  which  pro- 
bably few  of  our  readers  have  studied,  the  system 
of  the  Irish  loan-fund  societies.  What  these  in- 
stitutions might  be  made,  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce ;  what  they  are,  is  like  every  thing  ei« 
Irish,  the  subject  of  the  most  conflicting  opinions. 
By  some  they  are  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  spt- 
cific  for  all  the  ills  of  the  body  politic  Othoi, 
with  whom  we  confess  our  accordance,  deem  them 
as  little  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  Irish  people  as 
the  Poor-law.  The  kindness  they  confer  is  killiof, 
their  charity  is  overwhelming.  Meanwhile,  the 
rage  for  loan-funds  is  spreading ;  their  manage- 
ment affords  "  tirenua  inertia**  to  the  idle  philan- 
thropist; their  central  boards  and  other  machinery 
hold  out  a  Pisgah  view  of  official  pickings  to  many 
a  needy  under  agent,  and  *^  moral  a^es^  and 
the  other  spawn  of  modem  Irish  weil-mane^ 
estates ;  and  even  the  Right  Hon.  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  may  haply  regard  them  wttli 
complacency  as  another  pore  in  the  Iiiah  ^x>Dgv, 
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from  which  (ae  in  the  case  of  the  aavings  hanks) 
a  new  tax,  in  disguise,  may  he  squeezed.  For  all 
these  reasons,  then,  the  subject  is  worth  a  passing 
remark. 

The  loan*fund  system  is  commonly  understood 
to  unite  in  one  two  somewhat  difiFerent  institutions, 
a  charitable  pawn  office,  or  Mont  de  piet^,  and  a 
loan-fund  bank,  properly  so  called.  Between  these, 
however,  the  connexion,  though  general,  is  not  ne- 
cessary or  inseparable ;  they  may,  and  frequently 
do,  exist  separate  and  independent.  Our  opinion 
is,  that  both  are  mischierous,  both,  as  at  present 
organised,  unsuited  to  the  habits  and  drcumstanoes 
of  the  Irish  peasantry ;  but,  when  united  in  one 
place  and  under  one  management,  (which,  in  the 
opinion  of  its  advocates,  is  the  perfection  of  the 
system,)  the  mischief  is,  in  our  view  of  it,  incal- 
culably augmented. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  reader,  in  perusing  the 
following  remarks,  that  we  have  in  contemplation 
actual  examples  of  the  working  of  this  system. 
We  happen  to  possess  personal  cognizance  of  two 
places  where  tbe  loan-fund  and  Mont  de  piet^  are 
conjointly  established,  and  which  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  as  able  and  honest  a  directory  as  any 
in  Ireland.  From  the  practical  management  of 
these  two  institutions,  we  derive  all  our  experience, 
and  that  experience  enables  us  to  verify,  by  actual 
facts,  the  identical  conclumons  to  which  we  had 
already  been  conducted  by  d  priori  reasoning. 

As  to  Monts  de  piet^,  t.  e.,  charitable  pawn- 
shops, it  would  strike  one,  on  the  very  first  an- 
nouncement of  such  an  establishment  that,  to 
enable  the  working-classes  to  gratify,  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  and  on  more  advantageous  terms  than  before, 
the  improvident  and  ruinous  habit  which  so  re- 
markably characterizes  them,  of  pledging  their 
little  property  on  every  trifling  emergency,  is,  at 
best,  a  very  Hibernian  mode  of  checking  so  inve- 
terate and  pernicious  a  practice;  and,  in  fact, 
the  result  is  found  to  be  just  what  might  be 
anticipated.  The  annual  report  of  the  Mont  de 
piet^  may  vauntingly  announce  the  bankruptcy 
in  which  the  unequal  competition  has  plunged  the 
trading  pawnbroker ;  but  surely,  if  it  has  itself 
risen  on  his  ruin — if  the  habit  of  pawning  con- 
tinues as  rife  and  as  reckless  as  before — if  the  poor 
have  but  withdrawn  their  miserable  patronage 
from  the  individual,  to  bestow  it  on  the  committee 
— we  may  fairly  arrest  these  self-complacent  notes 
of  triumph  to  inquire — "  Where  are  the  boasted 
moral  results?" 

But,  indeed,  the  triumph  over  **  n^  uncle**  is  con- 
fined to  those  localities  where  he  happens  to  fulfil 
that  type  of  him  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
plays  and  novels.  Where  he  is  a  fair  and  moderate 
man,  (and  God  forbid  that  there  were  not  many  such 
pawnbrokers,  notwithstanding  the  odious  colours  in 
which  they  are  painted  by^he  champions  of  their 
charitable  rivals,)  there  is  usually  abundant  trade 
for  both ;  and,  if  a  loan  fund  be  connected  with 
the  Mont  de  piet6,  it  may  even  happen,  as  we  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  show,  that  the  compe- 
tition tends  to  the  benefit  of  the  private  trader. 
In  plain  truth,  the  advantages  offered  by  the  cha- 
ritable pawn  offices  are  entirely  fallacious.     They 


charge  the  full  amount  of  interest  allowed  by  law, 
and  they  are  more  rigorously  punctual  as  to  for- 
feitures than  the  licensed  trading  pawnbroker;  for 
he  Is  his  own  master,  and  may  perhaps  occasionally 
allow  himself  to  be  merciful  by  way  of  a  luxury, 
while  th^  are  managed  by  a  nssponsible  directory, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  be  ruthlessly  and  impartially 
strict.  The  single  advantage,  then,  that  the  Mont 
de  piet^  offers  to  the  poor,  beyond  what  they  could 
attain  from  the  regular  trader,  is,  that  the  former 
makes  no  charge  for  duplicates  (which  are  alleged 
to  form  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  profits  of  the 
latter,)  and  that  the  pledges  are  perhaps  more 
ifarefully  warehoused  and  better  kept ;  a  meagre 
equivalent  surely  for  the  great  moral  evil  of  facili- 
tating the  indulgence  of  a  disreputable  and 
ruinous  propensity. 

The  advocates  of  the  Mont  de  piete  system^ 
however,  maintain  that  this  facility  is  but  tern- 
porary,  that  their  final  object  b  to  bankrupt  the 
trading  pawnbroker  by  underselling  him  in  the 
market^  and  then,  when  they  have  driven  him  from 
the  field,  gradually  to  retire  themselves ;  in  the 
meantime  affording  the  poor  man  his  ** whistle" 
on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  and  progressively 
elevating  his  condition  by  the  agency  of  the  loan 
fund,  until  he  shall  no  longer  require  the  aid  of 
the  Mont  de  piete.  Now,  not  to  mention  that  this 
specious  theory  is  liable  to  be  demolished  by  an 
honest  pawnbroker,  who  is  as  moderate  and  aa 
equitable,  and  perhaps  much  more  merciful,  than 
his  rivals,  and  who  cannot  be  driven  from  the  field, 
we  do  not  in  practice  find  the  Monts  de  piete 
abandoning  the  ground  from  whence  they  have 
banished  competition.  The  golden  age,  when  the 
poor  man  shall  be  independent  of  pledging,  is,  we 
suppose,  still  future;  the  paradoxical  profits  of 
perpetual  debt  have,  it  would  seem,  in  no  one  in- 
stance been  yet  realized.  The  Limerick  Mont  de 
piete,  the  first  established  in  Ireland,  has  flourish- 
ed for  years,  and  is  flourishing  still ;  and  various 
other  similar  institutions,  which  succeeded  almost 
at  once  in  ruining  the  rival  pawnbroker,  yet  con- 
tinue to  ply  as  brisk  and  as  lucrative  a  trade  as 
ever,  though  without  a  competitor. 

As  to  the  cheapness  of  the  whistle  it  may  suffice 
to  remark,  that  all  these  establishments,  if  only  con-< 
ducted  with  ordinary  prudence,  invariably  realize 
enormous  profits,  which,  it  can  hardly  be  denied, 
are  drawn  from  the  poor  man's  pocket ;  and  as  to 
elevating  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  by 
the  establishment  of  loan  funds  in  connexion  with 
the  Monts  de  piete,  the  consideration  of  this  branch 
of  the  theory  conducts  us  to  the  loan  fond  sys- 
tem itself,  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  develop 
the  intrinsic  evils,  proposing  afterwards  to  show 
that  these  evils  are  not  compensated  but  exagger- 
ated, when  the  loan  fund  and  Mont  de  piet^  are 
united,  so  that  the  perfection  of  theoretic  benefit 
produces  an  enormously  increased  amount  of  prac- 
tical injury. 

The  first  fact  that  must  strike  an  inquirer  into 
the  loan  fund  system  is,  that  its  profits  art  prodi- 
gious; profits,  be  it  remembered,  derived  from  the 
borrower.  The  loan  is  repaid  in  twenty  weekly 
instalments  of  one  shilling  in  each  pound  borrowed. 
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and  the  interest^  at  the  rate  of  sixpenoe  per  poviid, 
18  paid  in  adTanoe,  being  in  £Mt  dedneted  from  the 
original  loan  like  the  diioonnt  on  an  oidinaiy  bill 
of  exchange.  Very  few  people  take  the  tronble  of 
calculating  the  amouiit  of  interait  actually  paid  in 
a  transaetion  of  this  nature.  Any  penon,  how- 
ever,  aeenetomed  to  figurei,  may  easily  satisfy  him- 
self that  a  loan  for  twenty  weeks,  repaid  in  twenty 
equal  instalments  is  equivaknty  quam  primmer 
to  the  same  amount  loit  for  half  the  time,  and 
repaid  in  one  sum  ;  e.  ^.,  £1  borrowed  in  this  way 
may  be  oonsidersd  as  borrowed  f)r  ten  weeks  at 
6d.  interest.  Now  6d.  for  10  weeks  is  2s.  7  jd.  per 
annum,  and  this  rate  for  a  single  pound  is  equiTa* 
lent  to  £13 :  Os. :  M.  per  oent  per  annum!  It  is 
surely  matter  of  fair  inquiry,  how  any  man,  be 
he  erer  so  enterprising,  and  ever  so  prssperous, 
eould  possibly  realiae  ultimate  profits  on  capital 
borrowed  at  13  per  cent.  But  this  is  not  alK  Thir* 
teen  per  cent,  indeed,  at  the  veiy  least,  ia  trans* 
ferred  from  the  pocket  of  the  bonower  to  that  ifi 
the  lender ;  but  the  machinery,  so  to  speak,  of 
process  by  which  this  ftaneeoJMl  transfer  is  effected, 
materially  increases  the  borrower's  loss,  though  it 
does  not  in  the  same  proportion  swell  the  lendei's 
gain.  There  is  a  sort  of  tideet  or  pass-book  given 
to  the  borrower,  on  which  are  marked  his  various 
payments,  tallying,  of  course,  wiUi  the  entries  in 
the  ledger.  For  this  ticket  it  is  customary  to 
charge  one  penny.  In  some  offices  the  ticket  is 
given  gratuitously,  but  a  penny  is  charged  for  the 
blank  form  of  application.  In  some  offices  per- 
haps both  are  charged,  and  in  some  possibly 
neither.  Then  the  borrower  must  be  provided  widi 
two  bails,  and  it  is  the  almost  universal  custom 
either  to  pay  these  a  labourer's  day's  wages  each, 
(in  Ireland  a  shilling,)  or  to  trtai  them  at  an 
expense  fully  equal  to  their  wages ;  but  at  any 
rate  their  Ume,  which  is  value  for  this  amount  at 
least,  is  lost,  and  must  therefore  ftdrly  be  estimated 
in  calculating  the  cost  of  a  loan.  Then  the  bor- 
rower loses  a  day  in  obtaining  his  loan.  (We 
have  known  persons  disappointed  for  two  and 
even  three  office-days,  when  there  was  an  nnnsaal 
press  of  applicants.)  And  if  he  Uves  at  a  distance, 
he  has  probably  lost  the  greater  part  of  a  precious 
day  io  procuring  bail,  and  coming  to  the  office  to 
fill  up,  and  lodge  his  application,  notice,  &c. 
Then  he,  or  some  person  on  his  behalf,  makes 
twenty  journeys  with  the  twenty  instalments,  in- 
volving a  loss  of  time  which,  for  a  reason  that  will 
presently  be  apparent,  may  be  valued  at  one  penny 
per  journey.  Counting  up  these  various  items  of 
expense,  let  us  see  how  the  case  stands  with  a  poor 
man  borrowing  £4,  which  has  been  stated  as  the 
average  loan  by  Mr.  Henry  John  Porter,  a  high 
authority  on  the  subject,  who  has  established  and 
managed  more  than  one  of  these  institutions,  and 
read  a  memoir  upon  them  before  the  statistical 
section  of  the  British  Association. 

Interest  on  £4  for  twenty  weeks,  .  £0  2  0 
Time  ofbonower,  and  two  bails,  (at  least,)  0  3  0 
Pm8  book,  or  card,  .  .001 

Twenty  Journeys,  at  one  penny  each,  0    18 

Total  cost  of  borrowing  £4  for  20  weeks,  £0    6    9 


Now,  we  must  remember  that  this  ezpensi  is 
incurred  for  the  bend  Jide  loan  of  £4  for  ini 
weeks,  t.  e.  for  the  ^  partof  a  year.  For  a  wbok 
year,  therefore,  the  Interest  and  expenses  of  a  £4 
loan  must  be  6s.  9d.  X  ^  s  £1, 16s.  l^d,  or 
£43,  17s.  6d.  per  cent  per  annum  ;  aiod  if  thLeal^ 
oulation  be  applied  to  the  case  of  a  single  ponnd, 
(a  very  usual  amount  of  loan,  indicating,  of  eoone, 
great  indigence  in  the  borrower,)  the  es^euse  will 
be  found  to  increase  in  a  fearful  latin.  The  psa- 
pei^s  outlay  in  time  and  cash  on  the  loan  of  qm 
pound  sterling,  is  (if  the  above  calenlation  be  ad* 
mitted)  £207,  lis.  3d.  per  cent  per  annum  1  Cm 
any  one  believe  that  such  a  system  can  ifloe  in 
aught  else  than  the  ruin  ^  the  borrowerf  Norn 
this  all.  It  will  be  remembered  that  weestanstad 
the  time  lost  in  paying  the  inatafaneots  at  om 
penny  per  journey.  In  assigning  our  reason  for 
assuming  this  valae,  wesiiall  bring-  to  viBwaaotber 
source  ^  ruinous  expense  in  these  transaotioBSy 
the  amount  of  which  we  cannot  even  attempt  to 
calculate.  In  most,  if  not  in  all  loan- fund  offices, 
it  is  the  custom  to  impose  a  fine  on  those  who  4e 
not  attend  within  the  appointed  hours  to  pay  theii 
instalments.  This  fine  is  usually  fixed  at  one 
penny.  Now,  multitudes  are  in  the  habit,  firm 
choice,  of  incurring  this  fine,  in  order  to  get  some 
portion  of  a  day's  work  accomptfafaed  faefbre  they 
encounter  the  journey  and  the  ddby  amid  tbi 
dense  crowd  at  tiie  office-door.  In  not  a  few  ii- 
stances,  too,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  bo^ 
rower  was  in  tlie  habit  of  paying  ot  bribing  a  lab- 
ordinate  in  the  office  wiik  a  pmuiy^  to  take  disi^ 
of  the  ticket  and  instalment  the  night  before^  so  ai 
to  avoid  at  once  liie  loaa  of  time  and  stigma  of  a 
fine«  Varioua  similar  amngemanta  have  bees 
ascertained  to  be  made  in  difiereni  places,  all  cal- 
culated to  save,  the  time  lost  in  the  twenty  joer- 
neys,  and  all  tending  to  establidi  our  cetimate  of 
Is.  8d.  as  the  expense  of  the  twenty  inatalnenta 
But  the  seriouB  importance  of  the  time  thus  ksl 
by  the  instalment  aystam,  can  probably  be  beat 
judged  of  by  a  ruinous  practice  to  whidi  it  bas 
given  hizthy  tmk  whMi  haa  been  fumod  to  pienil 
more  or  less  in  every  loan-fond  oflfiee  of  whieh  «e 
have  been  able  to  obtain  any  inf ormatioR-'-tbe 
practice,  namely,  of  paying  instalments  m  atfessff. 
This  is  that  new  element  of  expense  which  we 
stated  above  to  be  beyond  calculation.  Thenut 
multiplied  instances  of  persons  who  reqniie  a  ksB» 
say  of  £3,  borrowing  and  paying  interest  upea  A 
and  actuflJly  leaving  £2  behind  them  in  the  offici, 
to  their  credit  on  the  books,  aa  proepedtve  repsy- 
ments  for  eight  weeks!  We  haTO  rspsated  in* 
stances  of  persons  paying  an  inatahnent  in  advaset 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  loan,  ao  aa  to  come 
to  the  office  but  once  in  the  fortnight.  OfUa,  t«S 
they  pay  the  two  or  three  laat  hiiitalflMnts  in  oae 
sum,  and  then  take  out  a  fnsh  loan:  and  as  a 
new  loan  is  never  given  to  any  bonower  wluk  is 
arrears,  they  have  often  been  known  to  borrow 
from  their  bails  the  means  of  liquidating  the  est* 
standing  instalments,  and  actually  repayii^  tbeo 
on  the  spot  out  of  the  new  loan.  And  heie  it  nay 
be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  by  ao  wv» 
easy  for  any  person  who  haa  once  availed  himieif 
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of  the  loan-fiindy  to  extricate  his  name  from  the 
ledger  till  he  is  mined.  He  inrolves  himeelfy  in 
fact,  in  a  system  of  kiUmg^  oontinnally  meeUng  his 
engagements  by  fresh  disoonnts,  until,  at  last,  hit 
credit  failsy  and.  the  bubble  bursts. 

Faellis  deseensiis  ATenii 


Sed  reyoeare  gradam    . 
Hie  labor,  boo  opus  est. 


That  the  inentable  ruin  of  an  improvident^  un-* 
calculating  peasantry,  must,  under  such  oireum- 
stanoea,  erentually  ensue,  is,  one  would  imagine, 
self-erident.  That  frightful  distxess  is  a  common 
result  of  the  well-meant  experiment,  is  beyond 
doubt  or  denial.  In  towns^  where  loan-funds  are 
established,  the  observing  trareller  will  notice,  on 
market-day,  cairt>loads  of  humble  ^fliuingy* — ^the 
loom,  the  reel,  the  wheel,  and  even  the  cradle 
and  the  bed ;  the  aggregate,  in  fact,  of  cottage 
plenishing. 

H»e  sunt  pro  summis,  namqae  hase  snnt  omnia. 
And  if  he  be  a  patriot  in  search  of  grievances,  he 
will  straightway  bethink  him  of  a  tyrannicalland- 
lord,  or 

Covetous  parson  for  bis  tithe  distraining. 

But  he  will  be  quite  astray  in  his  surmises. 
These  are  seizures,  under  decree,  from  loan-fund 
defaulters;  and  so  brisk  aometimes  is  the  trade^ 
that  we  have  known  the  process-server,  and,  we 
rather  think,  the  auctioneer,  to  %oiirk  hy  wwiracty 
—a  further  augmentation  of  the  charitable  profits, 
as  full  legal  costs  were  recovered  from  the  de- 
fendants. Now,  we  would  ask,  who  can  witness 
such  things  vrithont  being  made  painfully  con- 
scious of  the  misery  which  this  philanthropic 
usury,  stimulating,  in  the  first  uistaace,  a  prover- 
bially short-sighted  and  improvident  peasantry 
with  the  irresistible  temptation  of  ready  cash,  and 
then  rigorously  enforcing  the  stringent  process  of 
recovery,  is  capable  of  producing  with  the  best  in- 
tentiona,  and  under  the  most  honest  and  benev<^nt 
guidance  1 

The  disastrous  results  of  loan-fund  borrowing, 
aro  not,  however,  immediate.  During  the  fittit 
few  weeks  the  instalments  are  punctually  paid. 
But  how?  In  many  an  instance  the  identical 
cash  reoeiTed  as  a  loan,  returns  to  the  office,  (un- 
used, and  consequently  unproductive,)  as  instal- 
menta.  Moro  unprofitable  than  the  unprofitable 
servant,  these  poor  people  actually  pagf  nUereti  on 
the  buried  talent.  This  source  of  punctuality, 
however,  soon  exhauats  itself ;  some  portion  of  the 
loan  the  borrower  has,  of  course,  applied  to  his  own 
purposes ;  and  when  he  haa  paid  up  his  instalments 
with  the  residue,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  then  the 
Mont  da  piet^  comes  into  action,  and  tiie  united 
system  begins  to  develop  its  perfections.  That 
the  reader  may  the  moro  fully  oomprohend  the 
working  of  the  system,  he  will  be  good  enough  to 
imagine  the  two  establisfatnents  (two,  yet  one)  un- 
der the  same  roof ;  an  entrance  door  to  each,  but 
a  back  door^  besides,  to  the  Mont  de  piet^.  The 
two  inattttttions  aro  managed  by  the  same  direc- 
tory, and  eupported  by  the  same  funds.  The  same 
purse  advances  a  loan  to  A  on  the  credit  of  two  (sup- 


posed) solvent  bails,  and  to  B  on  the  security  of 
his  Svndoj^  coat!  for  we  have  it  on  high  authority 
that  this  is  a  very  usual  pledge.*  When,  therefore, 
a  poor  man  finds  himself  unable  to  meet  his  weekly 
ILability  at  the  loan  fund,  his  obyious  resource  is 
the  Mont  de  piet6  next  door.  Pawning  has  many 
a  time  been  his  make-shift  before,  when,  perhaps, 
even  hard  necessity  could  not  subdue  a  feeling  of 
shame ;  and  hero  is  an  opportunity  of  doing  the 
same  thing  much  moro  reepectably,  placed  just  in 
his  way ;  an  office  established  and  managed  by 
gentlemen  1  by  philanthropists !  who  aro  devoting 
their  time  and  their  m(mey  to  make  him  indepen* 
dent,  and  **  raise  him  in  the  scale  of  society  and  in 
his  own  esteem" ! ! !  They  promise,  too,  to  take 
his  pledge  on  dieap  terms ;  to  charg^  him  only  a* 
farthing  when  his  old  friend,  ^  My  Unde,"  charged 
a  halfpenny.  What  was  disroputable  before,  now 
seems  no  longer  so.  All  that  rovolted  his  remnant 
of  decent  pride,  and  so  far  tended  to  hold  in  check 
hia  improvident  pm^nsity,  is  now  smoothed  away, 
and  rendered  as pafattahle  as  possible:  he  slips  in 
at  the  back  door,  ammmhtteM  his  garment,  or,  per- 
haps, thetooli  cfkit  trader  (we  have  even  known  a 
shoemaker,  under  theee  circumstances,  to  pledge  an 
unfinished  pair  of  shoes,)  issues  forth  at  the  front 
door,  and  entering  the  loan  fund  office,  pays  the 
dirw^on  with  ihehr  otm  smn^k. 

Wero  the  poor  borrowen  rich  enough  in  goods 
of  this  description,  the  obvious  consequence  would 
be,  a  gradual  but  inevitable  commutation  of  the 
hard  cash  of  the  loan  fund,  for  a  warehousefDll  of 
old  dothes.  Then  are,  however,  two  correctives, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  this  result:  In  the  first 
place,  the  p«^le  aro  soon  drained  of  their  pledge- 
able  articles,  and  then  the  balance  must  be  paid 
either  by  the  bails,  or  by  cash  obtained  from  the 
sale,  under  a  distnss  warrant,  of  the  poor  borrower's 
fiimitun  and  tools.  In  the  next  place,  the  people, 
while  they  have  articles  to  pledge,  give  a  shan  of 
their  custom  to  the  regular  pawnbroker,  and  so  far, 
of  course,  the  loan  fund  nceives  bcnijlde  cash  pay* 
ment  out  of  his  capital,  instead  of  its  own.  Thia 
latter  fact,  indeed,  enables  us  to  give  a  singular,, 
but  sadly  demonstntive  proof  of  the  tendency 
which  we  have  alroady  attributed  to  loan  funds, 
to  stimulate  the  habit,  and  perpetuate  the  necessit}* 
for  pawning,  instead  of  realising  the  theontic  ele- 
vation of  Uie  people's  condition  above  it.  During 
the  summer  of  1839,  the  writer  of  this  article  had 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  books  of  a  licensed 
pawnbroker,  who  followed  his  caUing  in  the  same 
locality  with  an  extensive  loan  fund  and  Mont  de 
piet^,  a  highly  respectable,  intelligent,  and  con- 
scientious man.  The  loan  fund  had  been  established 
in  the  preceding  autumn,  and  the  writer  was  cu- 
rious to  trace  its  effects^  if  any,  on  the  regular 
trade.  For  this  purpose,  the  period  from  January 
to  June  1838^  was  selected  and  compared  in  refe- 
nnoe  to  the  number  of  pledges  taken,  and  amount 
of  capital  employed,  wiUi  the  corresponding  period 
of  1838,  and  the  investigation  exhibited  an  increase 

*  8m  a  monoir  **  On  tb*  MonU  d«  pi«t6  of  Rom«,  Cknoa, 
Psrii,  ToriB,  kc.  hj  Heuv  John  Porter,  Emj.  F.S.S.  read 
boforv  the  Meeting  of  the  British  AMOciation  at  Plymouth, 
184I.'' 
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of  1776  pledges,  and  of  £260  cash  lent,  sincB  the 
egtabliakment  of  the  lotm  fitnd;  and  the  pawn- 
broker, who  had  anticipated  utter  ruin  from  the 
competition,  acknowledged  that  it  was  making  his 
fortune. 

No  doubt,  the  periodical  reports  of  these  institu- 
tions give  a  glowing  detail  of  sums  lent,  profits  re* 
alized,  and  benefits  conferred.  The  two  first  par- 
ticulars are  probably  true;  but  on  the  last,  we 
consider  that  very  slender  reliance  can  be  placed. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  column  in  the  ledger,  speci- 
fying the  purpose  for  which  the  money  is  borrowed ; 
and  this  purpose  is  always  stated  to  be  a  remune- 
rative one,  likely  to  produce  a  return,  and  enable 
the  borrower  to  pay  his  instalments,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  erettte  something  Umgiblefor  seieure^  such 
as  stock,  implements,  looms,  or  land ;  but  in  a 
great  number— perhaps  we  might  venture  to  say  a 
majority— «f  instances,  the  alleged  purpose  is  purely 
fictitious.  One  of  the  most  common  objects  for 
which  loans  are  sought,  is  the  repaymentof  debt,  (in 
which  case  the  creditor  becomes  one  of  the  bails ;) 
or  the  purchase  of  clothes  or  shop  goods,  the  shop- 
keeper being  in  this  instance  the  surety.  Shop- 
keepers, indeed,  are  frequently  directors,  with  no 
other  motive  than  to  promote  their  own  trade  by 
facilitating  loans.  Now,  the  rules  of  loan  funds 
positively  refuse  their  assistance  for  any  purpose 
that  does  not  tend  to  increase  the  effects  of  the  bor- 
rower, or  is  not  likely  to  aid  him  in  repaying  the 
loan.  These  people,  therefore,  bails  and  bor- 
rowers, have  a  direct  motive  for  making  false 
statements  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
borrowing  the  money,  and  this  interested  state- 
ment, guaranteed  solely  by  their  personal  veracity, 
is  the  only  authority  for  the  cows,  ptgs^  looms,  &c. 
&c.  which  flourish  so  ostentatiously  on  the  face  of 
the  annual  reports.  These  reports,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, deal  all  in  generals  :  they  tell  us  the 
number  and  gross  amount  of  loans  granted,  and 
they  tell  us  the  /T^Sto,  but  they  do  not  analyze 
those  profits;  and  one  very  important  item  is 
never  specified,  namely,  the  amount  derived  from 
fines.  There  is  a  fine  of  twopence  per  pound  per 
week  levied  on  defaulters,  added,  in  fact,  to  their 
instalments,  so  that  the  instalment  is  refused 
unless  accompanied  by  the  fine ;  and,  be  it  ob- 
served, thb  fine  is  measured  on  the  whole  loan, 
on  that  part  of  it  which  has  been  paid,  as  well  as 
on  that  which  is  in  arrear.  They  do  not  state 
how  many  of  the  loans  have  been  recovered  by  law 
process,  or  paid  by  the  bails,  nor  do  they  inform 
us  how  many  of  the  thousands  of  loans  reported 
are  duplicate,  triplicate,  and  even  quintuplicate 
transactions  of  the  same  individual — perpetua- 
tions, in  fact,  of  the  same  original  loan.  And  yet 
any  one  may  perceive  what  important  elements  all 
these  sdre  from  wliieh  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  system  is  really  working  to  the  advanti^  of 
the  -class  it  is  designed  to  benefit. 

A  priori^  it  would  seem  highly  improbable  that 
benefit  could  result  from  any  plan  of  lending  mon^ 
to  the  labouring  classes,  even  on  the  ground  of 
moral  consequences.  Our  Irish  brethren  of  the 
lower  order  are  naturally  improvident,  naturally 
prone  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  conve- 


nience, regardless  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it  at 
last.  Of  this  feature  in  their  character  as  a  daas, 
we  have  pregnant  proof  in  the  scandalous  usnrr 
they  practise  and  submit  to  in  their  dealbgs  with 
each  other.  Naturally,  too,  they  are  unabk  or  un- 
willing to  appreciate  the  great  troth,  that  *^rai 
IS  MONsr.'*  Now,  the  loan-fund  system,  ss  it 
strikes  us,  tends  directly  to  the  development  and 
encouragement  of  all  these  moral  defects  of  the 
Irish  character.  It  affords  them  money  essO?; 
they  buy  it,  as  we  have  seen,  rninonaly  dear,  though 
to  their  uncalculating  minds  apparently  ebap; 
(what  signifiee  a  shilling  a- week  ?  what  signififs 
sixpence  a-pound  ?)  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  price  they  pay  is  precimta  time ;  so  pnciou, 
indeed,  that  reckless  though  they  are,  some  of 
them  do,  as  has  been  shown,  put  a  price  upon  it, 
thou^  with  their  customary  miscalculation,  ercn 
then  they  pay  an  exorbitant  premium,  ss  in  the 
case  of  the  prospective  instalments. 

The  loan-fund  that  is  really  to  benefit  the  Irish 
peasant  must  give  loans,  not  in  money,  but  in  mo- 
ney's worth,  at  moderate  interest,  or  none.  Gire 
the  poor  weaver  a  loom,  or  a  boat  to  the  fishenn&n, 
or  stock,  or  implements,  or  seed  at  first  tostt^ 
the  small  farmer.-  Make  it  penal  to  rec^Te  sucK 
articles  in  pledge,  to  purehase  them,  or  seise  them 
for  rmt  or  debt.  Take  fair  bail  and  reasonahk  in- 
terest, if  any,  for  the  price  payable  in  one  sam,  at 
a  fixed  period,  without  stamps,  and  recoverable  ia 
local  courts  without  expense.  I>o  this,  and  m 
will  provide  a  boon  of  which  none  but  the  in(hi»* 
trious  will  be  likely  to  avaii  themselves,  wluch 
will  hold  out  no  inducement  to  speculation  or 
fraud,  because  it  cannot  be  converted  into  cash; 
which  to  obtain,  a  man  mnst  be  of  known  chara^ 
ter  for  judicious  industry,  or  he  cannot  procnre  the 
necessary  bail ;  and  to  realize  which  he  must  om- 
tinue  the  same  indnatrious  habits,  because  tha^ 
alone  can  he  liquidate  the  debt ;  and  which,  tiras 
ofiering  no  temptation  to  Hnprovtdenoe,  and  no  ex- 
cuse lor  waste  of  time,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sflbni- 
ing  sensible  proof  of  the  value  of  a  good  eharseter, 
and  bestowing  its  benefits  on  industry  alone,  viil 
indeed  elevate  the  principles,  the  habits,  aihi 
eventually,  by  Gods  blessing,  the  conditioii  of  our 
Irish  fellow-subjects. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  in  Irebnd,  at 
least,  if  not  in  the  empire  at  large^  there  is  infinre 
some  such  statute  as  we  have  above  sketched :  bat 
it  is  comparatively— or  we  may  rather  say  slt(«e* 
ther-^inoperative ;  its  sober  usefuhiess  edipsed  br 
the  daazling  vision  of  loan  Aind  prosperity.  Here, 
in  fact,  is  the  cardinal  inherent  vieiousaess  of  the 
whole  system.  Here  is  what  blinds  the  eyes  of 
philanthropic  men  to  misery  existing  in  their  veit 
sight,  and  actually  of  their  own  creation.  Heiv 
is  what  perverts  tl&e  judgment  of  men  of  at  leaa^ 
average  common  sense  on  other  sabjects,  so  as  tv 
publish  and,  we  must  suppose,  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  man  thriving  on  capital  borrowed  at 
40,  50,  and  even  200  per  eent  interest,  and  toorer- 
look  the  moral  consequences  which  we  have  odea- 
voured,  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  to  ehiddste. 
Talk  to  an  advocate  of  the  loan  fund  system,  ^ 
you  will  soon  discover  that  the  most  attractire  f«ft- 
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ture  in  his  hobby  is  the  brilliant  and,  no  doubt, 
benevolent  wonders  which  the  profits  will  enable 
him  to  achieve :  *'  We  shall  build  fever-hospitals, 
we  shall  endow  alms-houses,  we  shall  erect  schools^ 
we  shall,  by  our  local  charities,  exting^uish  poor- 
rates/'    No  doubt,  profits  may  be  realised  amply 


sufficient  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  these  grand  de- 
signs ;  but  whence?  and  how?  From  the  pockets 
of  the  peasantry,  and  by  their  ruin.  They  build 
their  alms-house  at  the  poor  man's  expense,  and 
by  the  time  it  is  finished,  they  have  him  qualified 
for  an  inmate. 


FIVE  MINUTES'  GOSSIP  OVER  THE  ANNUALS. 

THS  KSEF8AXS.      HEATH's  BOOK  OP  BEAUTT. 


Wb  had  thought  that  the  days  of  the  Annuals 
were  fairly  at  an  end.  One  by  one  have  we  seen 
them  gradually  dropping  off  from  the  fining 
circle,  that  whilom  crowned  the  brows  of  Old 
Christmas.  The  Amulet  had  lost  its  charm  ; 
the  Gem  its  lustre ;  the  Token^  like  other  tokens 
—  alas,  for  the  fickleness  of  fashionable  love  I — 
had  been  flung  aside  neglected ;  the  Souvenir^  with 
its  hundred  memories  of  Alaric  Attila  Watts, 
was  remembered  no  more ;  the  Bijou  was  found 
too  much  of  a  trifle  even  for  triflers;  yea,  the 
very  Amitranth  had  confessed  itself  as  mortal 
as  The  Wreath.  All  these  had  vanished.  Every 
December  brought  its  return  of  killed.  The  race 
was  dying  rapidly  out;  and  we  were  prepar- 
ing to  sing  their  requiem  with  what  tranquillity 
we  could  command  under  so  heavy  a  privation. 
But  this  melancholy  satisfaction  is  denied  us  for 
yet  a  little  space.  Poetical  M.P.'s,  literary  gentle- 
men on  half  pay,  and  ladies  suffering  under  a 
plethora  of  sentiment  and  indifferent  rhyme,  are 
not  prepared  to  abandon  this  agreeable  medium 
for  securing  the  immortality  of  a  month.  Volumes, 
it  seems,  are  still  wanted,  level  to  the  innpidity 
of  an  evening  party ;  and,  accordingly,  our  old 
friends,  The  Keq>Mie  and  The  Book  of  Beauty, 
have  once  more  visited  us  along  with  the  Novem- 
ber rains. 

We  confess  the  convenience  .of  such  volumes 
under  certain  circumstances.  What  a  world  of 
quiet  compliments,  for  example,  may  be  dexte- 
rously paid  to  a  pretty  girl,  in  running  over  the 
Book  of  Beauty,  in  the  corner  of  a  drawing-room  : 
or,  better  still,  on  a  summer  evening,  sitting  in 
some  embayed  window,  with  no  more  dangerous 
witness  of  looks  and  blushes  than  the  westering 
sun !  The  face  of  this  beauty  or  that  is  either  so 
like  or  so  unlike  the  one  only  face,  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  exists  for  you  on  earth! 
Again,  it  can  only  be  seen  properly  in  such  or 
such  a  light !  You  must  draw  closer  to  point  out 
the  beauty  of  thb  smiling  lip,  or  that  tapering 
arm,  till  perhaps  the  solid  curls  of  the  fair  student 
fall  warmed  by  her  breath  upon  your  trembling 
hand.  In  such  circumstances  eloquence  warms^ 
and  the  moon  is  admonishing  you  from  the  sweet 
heavens,  before  you  awaken  from  the  Elysium 
into  which  you  have  been  innocently  led  by  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  pictured  charms  of  the  Honourable 
and  Noble  Lady  Julia  Fitz-Faddle.  Or,  again, 
how  seasonable  a  relief  do  they  afford  in  those 
appalling  lulls  that  leill  happen  in  that  impracti- 
cable half-hour  before  dinner,  or  during  the  draw- 
ing-room chill  into  which  one  is  occasionally 
VOL.  XI. — NO.  cxxxn. 


elevated  from  the  geniality  of  the  dining-room 
and  Cockburn  and  Campbell's  claret !  With  the 
most  monosyllabic  of  Eve's  daughters  you  may 
contrive  to  make  yourself  agreeable,  or  at  least  to 
think  yourself  so,  over  some  of  Stephanofi^s  pretti- 
nesses,  or  Chalon's  fadiionable  vulgarities.  But 
here  our  praise  of  these  volumes  stops. 

That  men  and  women  gifted  with  disc^ourse  of 
reason,  nay,  some  of  them  with  some  little  literary 
reputation  to  lose,  should  be  found  so  foolish  as  to 
contribute  to  these  receptacles  of  insipidity  and  bad 
taste,  is  strange.  Time  was  when  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, L»amb,  Macaulay,  and  writers  of  that  stamp, 
might  throw  some  lighter  product  of  their  fancy  into 
these  fairy  barks,  assured  that  they  were  mingling 
only  with  companions  whose  society  was  no  dis- 
grace. But  that  day  has  long  been  gone ;  and  it 
is  full  time  for  all  men  and  women  who  hold 
literature  in  due  reverence,  to  withhold  their  names 
from  such  trumpery.  Genius  should  keep  no 
terms  with  folly.  It  is  quite  true,  that,  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  what  in  the  volumes  before  us  bears 
the  names  of  those  whom  we  are  accustomed  to 
respect,  we  should  say  that  they  possessed  a  mar- 
vellous power  of  accommodating  themselves  to 
their  society.  The  ass's  head  sits  naturally  upon 
their  shoulders.  But  this  is  no  grateful  sight.  If, 
regarding  the  vehicle  as  worthless,  they  have 
written  without  care,  so  much  the  worse.  The 
excuse,  that  they  have  written  down  to  the  level 
of  their  compeers,  is  treason  to  their  own  gifts,  the 
greatest  treason  of  which  genius  can  be  guilty. 
The  world  should  never  see  the  froth  and  failures 
of  the  minds  which  seek  to  be  its  guides. 

One  very  prominent  instance  in  point  occurs  in 
one  of  these  volumes.  Benjamin  D'Israeli  is  a 
man  of  mark  and  likelihood,-— a  scholar,  and  a 
man  of  the  world,  who  has  strengthened  his  high 
imaginings  by  contact  with  busy  life,  and  earnest 
grappling  with  its  concerns.  As  a  prose  writer, 
for  concinnity  and  force  of  style,  he  is  in  his  own 
walk  surpassed  by  none.  His  impulses  are  under 
the  control  of  that  rare  quality,  good  taste  ;  and 
in  the  power  of  delineating  some  of  the  more  subtle 
phases  of  character,  —  of  female  character  espe- 
cially,— his  place  is  with  the  highest.  Yet,  observe 
in  what  absurdities  the  author  of  ^  Coningsby  ** 
disports  himself  in  ne  Keepsake  for  1845 ! 

FANTASIA 

By  the  Author  of  «  Coningsby." 
I. 
'Tis  a  scene  of  perpetual  moonlight ;  never-cessiDg 
serenades ;  gronps  of  gliding  revellets  ;  gardens,  foun- 
tains, palacen ! 

3S 
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There  are  foar  green  yUtas,  a.ad  from  each  vista  oomes 
forth  a  danuel ;  each  damsel  in  a  white  raiment,  each 
with  a  masqne,  fkshioned  and  glittering  like  a  star. 

They  meet  and  curtsy  to  the  moon. 

*"  O  I  Lady  Artemis,"  the  thrilling  Toioes  cried  ',**0\ 
Lady  Artemis,  Endymion  slumbers  in  thy  bower  ;  but 
why  are  we  alone  I " 

'fhere  are  four  bright  statues,  bright  heroic  statues, 
mounted  on  emerald  pedestals,  around  the  plot  where 
the  star-fkeed  ladies  sing. 

"  O  1  Lady  Artemis,  why  are  we  alone  1 " 

Lo  1  each  statue  fVom  its  pedestal  leaps  to  the  earth, 
bends  before  a  maiden,  extends  to  her  his  hand,  and 
leads  her  with  stately  grace.  Nymphs  and  heroes  dance 
together. 

Yes  !  'tis  a  scene  of  perpetual  moonlight ;  nerer- 
eeasing  serenades  ;  groups  of  gliding  revellers  ;  gardens, 
fountains,  palaces  1 

II. 

A  thousand  bright-eyed  pages,  swinging  baaketa  Aill 
of  fiowen,  flit  about  in  all  directions,  and  present  each 
shadowy  reveller  with  a  lily  ;  uking  and  responding  all 
the  time  in  chorus — 

«•  What  is  night  like  r 

"Like  a  lily." 

<<  WliatismomUke!" 

"  Like  a  rose." 

"  Yes  I  night  is  like  a  lily,  and  morning  like  a  rose." 

Oh  !  'tis  a  scene  of  perpetual  moonlight ;  never- 
ceasing  serenades ;  groups  of  gliding  revellers ;  gardens, 
fountains,  palaoes  1 

in. 

It  was  a  grove  remote  from  the  noisier  part  of  the 
demesne ;  the  music  so  distant,  that  it  was  almost  over- 
powered  by  the  gentle  voice  of  the  fountain,  by  the 
side  of  which  a  hero  whispered  to  one  of  the  star-faced 
maidens. 

^  My  heart  is  tender,  my  voice  is  hushed,  my  thoughts 
are  wild  ( !)  and  beautiful  as  the  twilight.  It  is  the  hour 
of  love!" 

The  maiden  slowly  removed  her  starry  masque,  and 
exhibited  the  crested  head  of  a  splendid  serpent.  Its 
eyes  glittered  with  prismatic  fire,  and  its  tongue  of  blue 
and  arrowy  flame  played  between  its  delicate  and  ebon 
jaws. 

**  You  are  alarmed  t"  said  the  serpent. 

<'  Only  fksoinated  1"  said  the  heiow 

*^  Yet  youra  is  the  common  lot  of  premature  passion," 
said  the  seipent;  *'  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  masque, 
and  obtained  a  monster." 

'Jlie  hero,  to  cover  his  confusion,  placed  the  masque  to 
his  face  ;  but  in  a  moment,  an  almost  rude  grasp  tore 
the  covering  from  his  countenance. 

"  A  maid  of  honour  of  Queen  Artemis  is  missing," 
said  a  lusty  Faun,  ^  and  you  are  found  with  her  masque." 

**  But  a  masque  is  not  a  maid,"  expostulated  the 
hero. 

**  That  depends  upon  circumstances,"  said  the  Faun. 
'^  Hark  !  her  Majesty  passes.    We  must  follow." 

They  emerged  ftrom  the  grove.  The  advanced  guard 
of  the  procession  was  passing  over  the  lawn  ;  bands  of 
youth  blowing  silver  horns,  their  long  hair  dishevelled, 
or  their  tresses  braided  with  lilies.  Strange  riden  on 
white  horses  followed  them,  bearing  mystic  banners.  A 
wild,  yet  subdued  chorus,  a  clash  of  cymbals,  and  a  cha- 
riot drawn  by  an  ecstatic  troop  of  nymphs  and  satyrs. 
Upon  its  lofty  throne  was  a  regal  form,  ker  melaneholy 
beauty  like  the  setting  moon,  [This  is  happily  said.]  As 
the  chariot  passed,  the  countless  windows  of  the  pa- 
laces were  illumined  by  a  bright  blue  flame,  and  tongues 
of  pallid  fire  rose  from  the  roofs— like  the  tongue  of  the 
maid  of  honour. 

The  route  has  passed;  the  tinkle  of  the  guitars  is  again 
heard,  and  in  the  fair  and  undisturbed  light,  groups 
of  dancera,  with  twinkling  yet  soundless  feet,  seem  to 
sail  over  the  ground.  All  is  mystery  ;  and  so  is  life. 
Whither  do  they  go  1  and  where  do  we  t 

Yet  it  was  a  scene  of  perpetual  moonlight ;  never- 
ceasing  serenades ;  groups  of  gliding  revellen ;  gurdens, 
fountains,  palaces  I 


Now,  will  any  Christian  or  iBraeliti^  psHk- 
man  help  us  to  the  meaning  of  thia  jumble  of 
moonlight,  lilies,  star-faced  ladies,  silver  honi% 
bine  fire,  and  guitars  ?  It  is  to  be  praamed  that 
Mr.  P'Israeli  had  a  meaning,  and  that  this  ihap- 
sody  is  meant  to  lead  the  fancy  somewhere ;  but^ 
like  Old  Gobho's  road  to  Shylock's  hoose,  as 
pointed  out  by  his  8on,good  Master  LanoelotGobbo, 
**  'Ifaithy'tis  a  marvellous  hard  way  to  hit.'*  It  may 
be,  nay,  it  must  be,  that,  after  all,  it  is  merely  a  bait 
set  for  gadgeons  by  its  satirical  author,  in  the  hope 
of  hearing  it  ecstatically  exclaimed  oyer,aBimdoabt- 
edly  it  will  be,  by  ladies  of  extreme  sensibilities, 
and  Werter^faeed  young  gentlemen  in  whitecraTsts, 
upon  the  strength  of  the  liberal  allowance  of  moon- 
light with  which  the  **  Fantasia"  is  flooded,  and  the 
old  Roman's  principle,  Onrne  ifftujimm  pro  magmfic9. 
To  us,  much  pondering  its  import,  **  all  is  mys- 
tery" indeed. 

In  running  over  the  pages  of  these  Yi^umes,  it 
seems  as  if  we  were  only  glancing  at  that  whidi 
we  are  already  familiar  with  to  satiety.  The 
Greek  islands,  with  their  daughters  all  beauty  and 
stupidity,  Italy,  with  alternate  aprinkliDgs  of  love 
and  assassination,  piety  and  poison,  furnish  foith 
the  usual  amount  of  tales.  As  a  matter  of  coarse, 
too,  we  have  beautiful  Venice,  with  lagune^  gon- 
dolas, breaches  of  the  Seventh  Commandment,  and 
rataiia  buKuit  in  abundance.  The  Rhine,  with  a 
liberal  drench  of  Freiherrs,  fat  canons,  and  fair 
and  corpulent  liebesHnder,  is  too  good  a  thing  to 
be  suffered  to  rest,  even  now,  when  sober  people 
think  no  more  of  going  to  Coblents,  than  they  de 
of  a  pickling  excursion  to  Hastings  or  Kirkoaldy. 
Neither  is  the  modem  English  domestic  tale  foig«4p 
ten ;  and  it  is  served  in  the  good  old^  well  understood 
fashion — strongly  sentimentid,  and  highly  spiced 
with  Puseyism  and  asterisks.  Let  us  extract,  for 
an  illustration,  a  few  specimens  of  a  tale  from  Tit 
Keepsake^  entitled — 

CLARICB  DBVXBBVX. 

It  begins,  like  every  Annual  tale  which  we  can 
remember  at  this  moment  to  have  read  at  any  pe- 
riod of  our  lives, — 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  the  m«Dtli  ef  Jane.  At 
snn  had  scarce  annk  beneath  the  horiaoa,  when,  leatcd 
under  a  wide-spreading  oak,  in  ailenoe  e^joyiaf  tUi 
scene  of  snmner  brighteess,  was  one  whose  renains  <f 
beauty  told  that  that  form  had  enee  been  the  epossR 
of  all  eyes.  Brighter,  alas  I  and  better  days  had  been 
hers ;  but  deep  sorrow  had  been  there,  [i^iunt,  wkm^\ 
The  gase  of  melancholy  told  she  had  qnaied  the  cap  ef 
misery  to  its  dregs. 

At  her  feet  was  seated  a  bright  fprm — 

This  is  Clarice,  of  conrse.  The  reader  will  al 
once  imagine  black  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  figure  for 
Raphael  to  paint,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
pass  (m  with  us  to  the  veige  of  the  first  graft  of 
asterisks. 

Clarice  had  attained  her  seventeenth  year,  R« 
thonghts  of  her  marriage  had  entered  the  mind  of  eitbcr 
mother  or  daughter — ** 

Very  remarkable,  certainly.  We  enter  ih' 
thicket  of  asterisks,  and  emeige  into  this  nord 
style  of  description. 

The  eve  was  dark  and  lonring :  rain  Aill  ia  t^neots- 
A  horseman,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  sought  shelter  in  a  cut* 
tsge  in  the  lovely  neighbourhood  of .    His  wl 
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and  wen-proportioned  form,  his  mild  and  polished  man- 
ner, bespoke  nobility  of  birth.  He  started,  on  entering, 
to  behold  Ae  fignre  of  a  snrpassingly-beaatifiil  girl 
kneeling  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying  woman. 

The  stranger  paused,  as  if  to  gaze  upon  the  bright 
scene  before  him  of  beauty  heightened  by  the  act  of 
piety. 

The  stranger  is  Lord  CliSbrd,  who  is  At  once 
over  head  and  ears  in  lore  with  Clarice,  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  about  to  he  married  to  Sir 
Charles  Ererard,  for  whom  she  entertains  no  feel- 
ing which  even  the  most  fashionable  wife  might 
be  ashamed  to  disown.  Asterisks  ftgain  come  to 
the  author's  aid. 

The  marriage  was  over;  the  honeymoon  was  past; 
and  the  health  of  Clarice  was  fast  defining  from  the 
dissipation  of  London.  The  feelings  of  Clifford  towards 
Lady  Ererard  had  daily  become  more  rooted  and 
strengthened.  He  would  gaze  upon  her  with  a  depth  of 
melancholy  that  told  he  too  dearly  beheld  the  finger  of 
death  upon  that  brow  of  marble  j  and  then  he  would 
sigh  and  turn  away,  as  if  fearfkl  lest  that  gaze  might 
have  been  perceiTed  by  her  all-seeing  eye. 

But  the  eye  is  keen  where  lore  is  in  the  heart ;  and 
Clarice  reflected  with  delight  upon  the  kearifdt  eondnot 
of  Lord  Clifford,  whieh  loot  none  of  its  Talne  by  being 
compared  with  the  Tain  and  foolish  bearing  of  those  who 
surrounded  her.  All  was  cold  save  hU  kindness,  &c.  &o. 
His  manner  was  of  that  species,  which,  by  its  captirat- 
ing  softness,  deeply  penetrates  the  inmost  recess  of 
woman's  heart,  and  eren  (!)  engages  the  aifbctions  of 
thai  being  to  whom  its  homage  is  offered.  There  was  a 
sweetness  in  his  smile,  a  deep  tone  in  his  roioe,  which  is 
OTor  endearing  to  woman's  fond  and  wretched  spirit. 

Clarice  had  never  repressed  any  feeling  towards  Lord 
Clifford.  Assured  of  her  own  strength^— scorning  the 
idea  of  danger,  she  had  nererendeaTonred  to  subdue  the 
growing  evil  when  alone  it  was  to  be  subdned. 

We  make  another  bound,  and  dealing  another 
ekevaiuB  de/rise  of  asterisks,  alight  on — 

Italy,  bright  Italy  I  In  solitude  Claries  gazes  from 
her  casement  upon  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty  ;  her 
cheek  has  lost  its  bloom  ;  her  eye  its  brightness ;  her 
work  lies  untouched  ;  her  book  unopened  t  her  flowers 
die  of  neglect,  and,  as  she  kneels  in  prayer,  one  image 
stands  between  her  soul  and  heaTsn !  One  form  too 
dearly  and  too  madly  loved  1 

We  are  into  the  asterisks  again,  and  lo !  what 
follows. 

The  sun's  last  rays  gild  a  room  which  clearly  demon- 
strates by  its  elegance  and  comfort,  that  the  hand  of 
woman  has  been  there  9    The  eve  is  soft  and  lovely. 

''Do  yon  love  me,  Clarice  I"  said  Walter,  as  he 
smoothed  her  pillow.  She  answered  not,  but  gazed  on 
his  manly  brow,  and  that  gaze  was  sufficient. 

**  Bless  you,  God  bless  you,  mine  own,"  he  replied. 

A  "  God  bless  yon"  that  oft  rang  in  her  ears  when  he 
was  not  by  ;  that  to  her  was  sweeter  than  any  earthly 
mekidy  I  Who  has  not  felt  thus!  What  woman  has 
not  cherished  in  her  heart  the  loved  one's  deep  solemn 
"  God  bless  yon,"  even  (1)  amid  long  years  of  misery  and 
absence  !  Woman  alone  knows  how  deeply  one  unkind 
expression,  or  one  affectionate  regard  may  for  ever  in- 
fluence her  destiny  t 

•  •  •  •  « 

The  sound  of  music  and  revelry  rent  the  air }  mirth 
and  laughter  echoed  through  the  spacious  halls. 

Once  their  eyes  met  with  an  expression,  that  spoke 
but  of  misery  and  deep  devotion.  Lord  Clifford  sighed 
and  turned  away.  She  heard  that  sigh,  she  watched  his 
departure,  and  darkness  to  her  impassioned  eye  over^ 
spread  the  brilliant  apartment  as  his  loved  form  vanished. 

*•  Yon  are  tired,"  said  a  voice  behind  her. 

**  No,  no,"  she  replied,  **  but  I  am  faint,  and  I  would 
breathe  the  fresh  air."    They  sought  the  garden. 

And  there  we  may  leave  them.  It  is  quite  plain 
how  this  stoiy  b  to  go.    A  declaration,  a  see-saw 


between  inclination  and  duty, — the  husband  dies, 
a  good  deal  of  lore  and  agony  fills  up  a  page  or  two 
when  an  incurable  consumption  comes  in  to  the 
aid  of  a  stumbling  morality,  and  carries  off  the 
heroine.  We  have  seen  the  same  sort  of  thing  so 
often,  that  we  can  trace  the  course  of  the  story,  as 
plainly  as  we  can  do  that  of  the  Thames  from  the 
top  of  St.  Paul's.  The  finale  has  long  been  stereo- 
typed for  the  use  of  all  romancers.  The  reader 
shall  judge. 

He  rose — ^he  gazed,  and  wildly  pressed  thU  hand  to 
his  lips — ^he  gazed  again  and  called  aloud  after  "  that 
vainly  echoed  name  I "  He  threw  himself  upon  that  still 
lovely  form  1  he  clasped  the  corpse  of  (Xarioe  Everardl 

It  is  surely  time  that  this  style  of  thing,  which 
even  country  boarding  schools  are  beginning  to 
repudiate,  should  be  abandoned. 

One  is  so  surprised  to  light  upon  any  thing  which 
shows  a  glimpse  of  orginality  and  self-dependence 
amid  the  mass  of  vapid  morsdity,  and  meaningless 
maudlin,  which  pervade  these  volumes,  that  its 
merit  is  apt,  for  the  moment,  to  be  over^«rtimated. 
Yet,  we  do  not  think  we  are  doing  more  than  justice 
to  the  following  poem  when  we  say,  that  it  is  a  grace- 
ful expression  of  a  high-toned  strain  of  sentiment. 

TBI  FAITH  OF  LOVB. 

By  Mrt,  Torre  Holme. 
I. 
I  blame  thee  not,  my  peeriess  bride. 

Though  envy  hints,  in  sneering  tone, 
That  to  thy  beauty's  graceful  pride 

More  hearts  are  captive  than  my  own ; 
*Tis  so  perchance,  yet  not  a  paia 

Or  doubt  such  idle  taunts  ean  move : 
The  force  of  calumny  is  vain 

Before  the  steadfast  Faith  of  Lore, 

II. 
I  blame  thee  not— Oh  I  who  would  blame 

A  lily's  chaste  Mid  snovry  flower, 
Because  some  vntnton  breeze  that  eame 

To  steal  the  soft  and  soented  shower 
Of  its  delicious  breath,  should  elaim 

The  treasare  of  that  love-firaught  sigh, 
Regardless  it  bestowed  the  same 

On  every  Zephyr  wandering  by. 

III. 
I  blame  thee  not— Oh,  who  would  blaae 

A  star  that  glittered  pure  and  brigltt. 
If  some  enthusiast  loved  its  flame. 

And  madly  deemed  the  gentle  light 
Stole  fh>m  the  cold  and  distant  sky 

For  his  enamoured  glance  alone, 
Forgetting  that  to  every  eye 

'With  equal  charm  its  beauty  shone. 

IV. 

I  blame  thee  not,  if  some  who  meet 

That  gentle  voice's  magic  tone 
May  vainly  hope  that  sounds  so  sweet 

Must  breathe  a  passion  like  their  own — 
Unconscious  that  a  guardian  spell 

Some  blessed  angel  casts  o'er  thee. 
Within  whose  circle  nought  may  dwell. 

Save  Honour  and  Fideliiy. 

V. 

I  blame  thee  not— no  thought  of  blame — 

No  coward  donbt— no  jealous  fear — 
Sullies  the  brightness  of  a  name 

My  inmost  soul  exults  to  hear ; 
No — if  before  my  idol's  shrine 

The  incense  of  the  world  is  thrown, 
There  let  it  bum— the  form  divine 

Is  marble,  save  for  me  alone. 

These  lines,  had  they  heen  more  concim  and 
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firm  in  expTession,  would  not  have  been  unworthy 
of  a  strong-hearted  man.  But  we  are  not  sorry  to 
take  the  lesson  which  they  convey  from  woman, 
who  is  evermore  the  best  teacher  of  unselfishness 
and  chivalrous  faith. 

The  poem  above  cited  occurs  in  The  Keepsake. 
We  extract  another  by  the  same  lady  from  The 
Book  of  Beautyy  which  we  admire  for  its  truthful- 
ness and  the  tenderness  of  its  sentiment : — 

A  PORTRAIT. 

She  stood  amid  the  crowded  hall. 

Forlorn— yet  oh,  how  fttir  ! 
Though  many  a  beaoty  graced  the  ball. 

To  me  the  loveliest  there. 
Yet  guilt  and  wo  a  shade  had  cast 

Upon  her  yoathfol  fkme. 
And  scomfal  murmurs,  as  she  passed, 

Were  mingled  with  her  name. 
"  She  was  not  beautiful,*'  they  said— 

I  felt  that  she  was  more ; 
One  of  those  women  women  dread. 

Men  fatally  tidort, 
I  looked  into  her  languid  eyes. 

So  dark  and  deeply  set, 
And  read  such  thrilling  mysteries 

Of  passion  and  regret. 
I  thought  of  Eve  when  taught  to  sin. 

Fresh  from  the  serpent's  lore, 
Though  tutor'd  to  seduce  and  wm. 

Yet  lovelier  than  before. 
In  truth  it  was  a  painful  sight. 

As  former  friends  passed  by. 
To  see  her  quivering  lips  grow  white, 

Beneath  eaoh  altered  eye. 
Oh !  how  I  wished  some  angel  then 

His  pitying  wings  should  spread, 
To  shelter  fi^om  the  scorn  of  men 

That  fair  defenceless  head. 
With  none  to  strengthen  or  sustain, 

Alasl  why  came  she  there. 
Amid  the  selfish  and  the  vain. 

Alone  in  her  despair ! 
Perchance  she  long*d  to  see  onee  more 

Some  dear  funiliar  face — 
Some  vanished  friendship  to  implore, 

Some  enmity  efface. 
I  know  not :  for  our  first  and  last 

Sad  meeting  was  this  one. 
Tearfril  I  gaied  ;  but,  midnight  past, 

I  looked,  and  she  iras  gone. 

In  a  volume  like  this  Booh  of  Beautjf^  where  the 
verses  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  panegyrics  on 
the  charms  of  the  ladies  whose  portraits  form  the 
attraction  of  the  volume,  we  do  not  expect  to 
find  any  of  that  fervid  energy  which  can  alone 
make  such  verses  tolerable.  Men  do  not  now-a- 
days  give  to  the  world  their  tributes  to  the 
Lauras  and  Beatrices  of  their  hearts,  but  very 
properly  reserve  their  erotics  for  the  eyes  of  their 
ladye-loves  alone.  Or,  if  they  do  publish  them, 
the  most  astute  of  gossips  would  be  perplexed  to 
trace  the  **  rare  pale  Margaret,**  or  "  imperial 
Eleanore,"  of  their  canzonets  either  to  a  boudoir  in 
Belgrave  Square,  or  to  a  villa  in  Brompton.  The 
publishers  should,  however,  exercise  some  dis- 
crimination. We  do  not  doubt  that  every  one  of 
these  pictured  beauties  is  considered  by  somebody 
or  other  as  creation's  paragon  ;  but  when  we  find 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  graces  in  the  couplets 
addressed  to  nearly  every  one  of  them,  and  look  up- 
on their  "  counterfeit  presentments"  in  vain  for  a 


glimpse  of  these  graces,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable, 
that  in  one  way  or  the  other,  they  have  been  grosdy 
belied.  It  is  quite  enough  to  have  a  veiy  indiff^ 
rent  face  presented  to  us  as  beauty,  without  bein^ 
told  in  high  fantastical  verses  that  it  is  perfectly. 
The  authors  of  the  verses  geneiially,  apart  from 
those  we  have  alluded  to,  seem  to  be  ambitioiu  of 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Tennyson,  and,  like 
all  other  imitators,  they  make  a  sad  mess  ef  iL 
Zocksky  HaU  meets  us, — and  not  in  these  volumes 
alone,  but  on  every  hand, — in  every  variety  of  per- 
verted shape.  Every  body  seems  to  have  diseovered, 
all  at  once,  that  he  or  she  has  been  jilted,  and  thtt 
jilting  (we  loathe  the  word)  is  a  crime  of  the 
blackest  die.  The  ballad,  too,  for  which  Macsulay, 
Praed,  and  Sroythe,  have  done  so  much  in  England, 
and  which  our  own  Aytoun  is  applying,  in  BM- 
woodf  to  the  more  romantic  incidents  of  Scottiah 
history,  with  power  superior,  in  our  apprehension, 
to  them  all,  is  also  in  high  favour.  But  it  is  not  for 
every  stripling  to  shoot  with  the  bow  of  Ulysses. 
Least  of  all  can  an  Englishman  tread  with  s 
firm  foot  on  Scottish  poetical  ground.  Mr  Bayler 
Cochrane  has  essayed  his  strength  on  the  Battle  ef 
Sherra-Muiry  and  failed  ludicrously.  The  stirring 
cry,  "Oh  for  an  hour  of  Dundee! "  which  was  raised 
by  old  Grordon  of  Glenbucket,  in  the  shame  of  tbst 
ill-conducted  field,  is  worthy  of  verse  far  different 
from  such  hobbling  commonplace  as  this,— 

<*  For  one  hour  of  Dundee  !  for  one  hour  of  Dundee  T 
Then  should  the  fight  be  ours.    The  pibroch  swell  a&r ! 

Curse  on  the  craven  e'e.     Charge  over  mount  sad  les  I 
Dash  through  the  thickest  fight !    Onward,  Msi ! 

This  is  Cockney  Gaelism  with  a  vengeance ;  sad 
we  need  hardly  say  that  the  bard  plunges  deeper 
into  absurdity  in  every  verse.  Histories  of  Scot- 
land are  surely  not  so  scarce,  as  to  warrant  even  a 
bard  of  the  Annuals,  in  making  men  fight  for 
"Prince  Charlie,**  as  Mr.  Cochrane  does,  befoie 
the  Chevalier  pretended  even  to  existence.  In 
fact,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Codirtne 
is  not  confounding  Sherifi^-muir  with  Bonniemuir ; 
for  a  note  to  the  poem  informs  us  that  the  battk 
in  question  took  place  on  11th  November  1815. 

We  have  too  much  regard  for  our  readers  to 
detain  them  longer  over  the  inanities  of  the^e 
volumes,  or  to  invite  them  to  themes  so  novel  as 
that  mercilessly  persecuted  lady,  Egeria,  or  to 
lines  with  the  promising  title,  **  Written  after  « 
Ball"  Nay,  we  must  even  resist  the  attraction* 
of  Paolina  Gennaro^  by  Lord  William  Lennox^ 
although  it  presents  the  strong  interest  of  a  roa^ 
ried  lady's  eloi)ement,  fragments  of  opera-house 
Italian,  and  a  couple  of  assassinations,  besides  a 
characteristic  amount  of  petty  larceny.  Such  tmfh 
as  this  has  long  ceased  to  be  even  a  legitimate  snV 
ject  of  mirth ;  which,  under  a  repetition  of  the 
nauseous  dose,  has  changed  into  di^ust  It  i^ 
time  that  such  rubbish  were  swept  from  our  lite- 
rature altogether ;  and  that  publishers  Aould  see 
that  public  taste  has  advanced,  while  the  pn>- 
ducers  of  these  expensive  toys  have  been  standing 
still.  The  elegance  and  finish  of  the  engiann^s 
which  adorned  the  earlier  Annuals,  as  well  as  their 
then  comparative  cheapness,  attracted  many  to  the 
obsei'vation  of  works  of  art  to  whom  such  ftudiei 
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had  previously  been  wholly  unknown.  Where  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  exists  in  any  degree,  however 
small,  a  taste  for  art,  once  engendered,  is  evermore 
advancing.  Mere  neatness  of  execution  will  not 
long  delight.  The  passions,  the  imagination,  the 
whole  inner  sense,  must  be  gratified.  But  to  a 
mind  in  this  state  the  engravings  of  the  Annuals 
present  nothing  which  it  can  regard  with  pleasure. 
The  class  for  whom  they  were  intended  has  out- 
grown them,  as  the  public  generally  will  soon 
outgrow  the  hasty  and  soulless  illustrations  of 
such  papers  as  The  Pictorial  Times.  Their  eye 
and  taste  are  too  well  tutored  to  be  caught  by 
smooth  engravings  of  sleepy  Haidees  and  senti- 
mental brigands.  There  must  be  meaning  and 
purpose,  expression  and  suggestiveness,  in  any 
work  of  art  which  b  to  draw  money  from  their 


purses.  There  is  a  public  in  England  now,  and  a 
large  one,  who  look  to  quality,  not  to  quantity,  in 
their  purchase  of  the  luxuries  of  art.  Let  the 
pnbli^ers  look  to  this.  Let  them  employ  the 
powers  of  their  engravers  upon  works  of  true 
genius,  doing  itself  justice  by  taking  time  to 
mature  its  thoughts  ;  or,  let  them  expend  in  the 
production  of  masterly  transcripts  of  great  works 
on  which  immortality  has  already  set  its  seal, 
the  immense  sums  which  are  spent  in  the  produc- 
tion and  purchase  of  the  contemptible  art  and  not 
less  contemptible  literature  of  the  Annuals;  and, 
while  enriching  themselves,  they  will  elevate  their 
country,  by  diffusing  that  love  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  exalted  in  art,  which  is  at  once  the  parent  and 
the  companion  of  all  those  qualities  which  give 
grace  to  life,  and  refinement  to  society. 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
China,  in  a  teriei  of  Viev$,  displaying  ths  Scenery,  Ar- 
ekiteeture,  and  Social  Habits  of  that  Ancient  Empire, 
Drawn  from  Original  and  Authentic  Sketches,  by 
Thomas  Allom,  Esq. ;  with  Historical  and  Desoriptive 
Notioes  by  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  M.  A.  Vol.  III. 
London :  Fisher,  Son,  &  Co. 

This  new  volame  of  a  work,  which  demonstrates  that 
the  union  of  ntility  with  a  high  degree  of  decorative  ele- 
gance is  quite  compatible,  so  exactly  resembles  the  pre- 
vious volumes,  that  no  lengthened  description  is  neces- 
sary, except  enumerating  a  part  of  its  contents.  The 
plates,  whether  scenic  or  those  illustrative  of  oostume 
and  manners,  are  as  faithful  and  as  highly  finished  as 
the  beantifnl  engravings  of  the  previous  volumes.  And 
this  is  a  work,  we  are  glad  to  say,  which  does  not  rest 
on  pictures  alone.  The  letter-press  has  been  carefully 
attended  to,  and  gives  a  spirited  and  graphic  outline  of 
the  Celestial  Empire,  and  of  the  domestic  manners  of  its 
swarming  inhabitants.  Among  the  plates  of  this  volume, 
which  are  thirty -two  in  number,  are  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  gardens  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  Peking,  and  one 
of  a  Chinese  Cemetery.  The  views  of  scenery  are,  indeed, 
all  very  fine  ;  but  those  which  characterize  manners, 
though  less  striking  as  works  of  art,  must  be  more  inte- 
resting to  Europeans.  Among  these  we  would  point  out 
the  domestic  picture  of  Chinese  ladies  playing  at  cards, 
and  the  plates  illustrative  o^  the  cultivation  of  rice  by 
the  Chinese  agriculturists,  and  of  the  different  stages  in 
the  manufacture  of  raw  silks,  &c. 

As  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  commercial  relations  with 
the  Chinese  will  every  year  become  more  extensive,  in- 
timate, and  friendly,  we  consider  a  book  of  this  character 
as  really  useful,  independently  of  its  claims  as  a  work  of  ] 
art.    As  a  brief  specimen  of  the  letter-press  of  this  vo-  | 
lume,  we  quote  an  account  of  the  superstition  of 

A  DXVOTSR  COICSULTINO  THE  STICKS  OP  FATE.  j 

With  less  diversity  of  appliances,  less  delusive  pre-  ' 
texts,  than  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Chinese  prac- 
tise upon  the  credulity  of  their  countrymen,  and,  by  arti- 
fices the  most  contemptible,  feed  their  fondness  for 
fktalism.  In  every  species  of  situation,  public  or  private, 
where  the  three  ways  meet  in  any  city,  town,  village, 
on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  in  the  recesses 
of  the  deepest  vales,  in  the  most  unfrequented  solitudes, 


in  the  lonely  shelter  of  almost  impenetrable  forests,  in 
situations  as  opposite  as  the  passions  in  one  human  heart 
to  those  of  another,  temples  of  fortune  or  fate  are  erect- 
ed, the  doors  of  wUch  stand  open  for  ever,  inviting  the 
children  of  chance  to  enter,  and  seek  their  destiny. 
Here  an  altar  is  raised  to  this  most  capricious  and  pur- 
blind goddess,  on  which  vases  are  arranged,  containing 
flattened  pieces  of  wood,  resembling  the  leaves  of  a 
Chinese  BIS.  book,  or  the  spatula  of  a  chemist.  On  these, 
which  are  called  the  Sticks  of  Fate,  certain  words  are  in- 
scribed, having  a  mysterious  connexion  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  contents  of  a  sibylline  library,  kept  in  the 
temple  for  reference  and  consultation. 

In  those  deep  solitudes,  where  the  paucity  of  visiters 
would  render  the  subsistence  of  a  priest  upon  their 
bounty  precarious,  the  temple  is  untenanted ;  the  Sticks 
stand  in  their  urn,  protected  by  superstition  only ;  and 
the  Book  of  Fate,  like  the  ladles  to  our  way-side  foun- 
tains, is  enchained  to  the  pillars  of  the  altar.  In  great 
thoroughfares,  there  is  always  an  attendant  bonze,  a 
large  supply  of  books  of  reference,  and  hideous  figures, 
allegorical  of  the  darkness  that  interrupts  our  view  into 
futurity.  Occasions  of  applying  to  the  Sticks  of  Fate  are 
sometimes  of  moment ;  such  as  undertaking  a  Journey, 
building  a  house,  purchasing  a  new  wife,  or  burying  a  de- 
ceased relation.  The  devotee  having  paid  the  bonze 
in  advance,  takes  up  the  vase, and  continues  to  shake 
it  with  becoming  timidity  until  a  pair  of  Sticks  falls  out. 
The  priest  then  examines  the  inscriptions,  and,  com- 
paring them  with  the  pages,  or  paragraphs,  or  number 
in  the  prophetic  volume,  declares  whether  the  applicant 
is  likely  to  succeed  in  his  undertaking.  Indefatigable 
in  all  the  imposts  of  worldly  industry,  the  Chinaman  is 
reluctant  to  obey  even  that  deity  whose  aid  he  solicits  ; 
and,  should  a  first  or  a  second  throw  fail  to  afibrd  that 
entire  satisfaction  which  he  anticipated,  he  perseveres 
until  conquered  fortune  yields  the  victory.  The  purity 
of  his  gratitude  is  now  displayed  by  the  clear  flame  of  a 
pile  which  he  immediately  kindles,  throwing  into  it 
pieces  of  paper,  covered  with  tinfoil ;  and  it  is  in  these 
ceremonies  that  the  greatest  portion  of  the  tinfoil  im- 
ported into  China  from  Europe  is  consumed. 

Forget  Me  Not;  a  Christmas,  New- Year's,  and  Birth- 
day Present  for  1845.  Edited  by  Frederic  Shoberh 
London  :  Ackermann  &  Co. 

The  **  Forget  Me  Not"  for  the  coming  year  mnsters  a 
very  respectable  staff  of  contributors.  The  list  contains, 
among  others,  Mrs.  Gore,  Miss  Mitford,  Mrs.  Sigoumey, 
Mrs.  James  Gray,  Delta,  Major  Calder  Campbell,  the 
Author  of  the  Lion,  Captain  Chamier,  The  Old  Sailor, 
&c.  &c.    We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  of  these 
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writoni  bavv  done  tlieir  basly  bat  e»oh  hu  done  aome- 
thing;  and  unong  them  they  hare  produced  a  rery  agree- 
able mbeellany  of  proeeand  rhyme.  The  ten  pretty  plates 
are  kept  in  sabordinanoy  to  the  literature,  instead  of 
the  tales  and  poems  being  degraded  into  Tarnished  pegs 
on  wbieh  to  hang  pietoresy  even  in  books  not  profess- 
edly pictorial.  After  some  hesitation,  where  there  is 
tempting  ohoiee,  we  select,  as  m  specimen  of  the  Forget 
ne  Not,  Hr.  QuUlinan's  *"  Gale  off  Ramsgate  :"— 

One  lady  on  the  taU  white  eliff  I 

One  boat  npon  the  sea  I 
That  little  solitary  skiff 

Why  watcheth  Emma  Lee  t 

The  hearens  with  sulphurous  donds  are  black ; 

As  black  the  billowy  plain  ; 
And  wildly  flies  the  stormy  raok 

AboTe  the  stormy  main. 
The  winged  ships  their  wings  haTe  spread 

For  safety  fer  firom  land ; 
The  sea-birds  from  the  sea  haTe  fled 

For  shelter  to  the  strand. 
Then  why,  intent  on  yonder  shell 

That  scuds  before  the  gale. 
Why,  like  a  lone  coast-sentinel. 

Stands  there  that  lady  pale! 
Perhaps  a  brother's  life  to  threat, 

Those  mighty  waters  rise ; 
Perhaps  some  dearer  objeet  yet, 

The  treasure  of  her  eyest 
And  as  the  waters  heaTo  and  break. 

Her  breast  keepe  fearful  time ; 
Her  Tory  heart-strings  all  awake 

To  that  tremendous  chime. 
And  on  that  cliff,  so  fer  above, 

She  stands  in  beauty  pale, 
To  be  the  beaeon«light  of  love. 

And  guide  his  dsring  sail. 
No  brother  in  yon  lonely  boat 

Is  menaced  by  the  strife ; 
No  cherish'd  lover  there  afloat 

Fights  with  the  surge  for  life. 
Her  brow  if  pale  with  fear  and  hope, 

With  holy  hope  and  fear, 
Which  high  as  heaven  direct  thefar  Mope^ 

While  humbly  trembling  here. 
Yon  boat  to  her  the  type  presents 

Of  man's  immortal  soul. 
Struggling  through  turbid  elements, 

The  passions,  to  its  goal. 
The  sun  is  hid  behind  the  clouds. 

But  is  not  gone  to  sleep ; 
For  now  a  ray  has  touch'd  the  shronds, 

A  rainbow  w^kob  the  deep. 
And  now  the  salient  canvass  shines 

All  boldly  out  in  white. 
Beneath  its  glorious  arch  of  lines 

Of  many-colour'd  light. 
Thus  from  behind  the  curtain  dark 

Will  flash  a  beam  of  grace. 
When  terrors  shake  the  sinner's  bark, 

And  tears  are  on  his  feoe. 
And  see,  the  boat  is  safe  within 

The  strong  protecting  Mole ; 
So,  safely  from  the  gulfe  of  sin 

To  port  may  come  the  soul : 
But  only  through  the  saving  wo 

Of  Him  whose  precious  blood 
Supplied  the  colours  of  the  bow 

That  spans  the  donded  flood. 

FiskfrU  Drawing-Room  Scrap  Book,  1845.    By  the 
Author  of"  Women  of  England."  London ;  Fbher,  Son 
&Go. 
The  claims  of  this  work,  for  some  years  past,  have 

rested  entirely  upon  the  plates,  and  upon  the  style  of 


the  typography  and  binding.  Of  the  illnstrative  liteo- 
ture,  the  less  that  is  said  the  better.  From  being  in 
past  days  the  brightest,  it  has  become  the  dullest  of  the 
Annuals,  This  should  either  be  amended,  or  the  poetiol 
part  should  be  given  up  altogether,  and  short  prose  no- 
tices of  the  plates  be  substituted.  Sappho  herself  cosld 
not,  year  after  year,  have  executed  a  Poetical  AdbbsI,  m 
as  to  satisfy  the  Grecian  public  ;  and  Mrs.  Ellis  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  Sappho. 

We  turn  for  relief  from  the  level  monotony  of  lbs 
verses  to  the  engravings.  The  frontispiece  exhibits  por- 
traits of  the  Princess  Royal  and  the  Prince  of  Wiles, 
painted  by  Sir  W.  C.  Ross,  by  command  of  the 
Queen.  It  is  a  very  sweet  pietore,  and  will  be  s 
general  fevourite.  The  vignette  title  is  another  of  those 
domestic  subjects  which  the  English  like  so  well,  ud 
are  the  better  for  liking.  In  an  apartment  combimng 
the  elegant  with  the  comfortable,  a  womui-grovii 
girl  is  seen  embracing  her  mother,  or  maternal  fKead. 
The  artist  is  Allom,  and  the  details  are  flnishediritbhis 
accustomed  delicacy.  Besides  the  portaita  of  the  B051I 
children,  and  one  of  Count  Philippe  of  Fhuders,  son  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  also  painted  b; 
Sir  Charles  Ross,  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  there  sie 
portraits  of  Earl  Grey,  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  Mr.  Ftndsy. 
We  have  seen  Fisher's  Scrap-book  richer  in  this  deptii- 
ment ;  but  the  few  given  are  worth  ten  times  the  nsaber 
of  portraits  of  commonplace  persons.  They  are,  besides, 
highly-finished  engravings.  There  is  a  plate  from  tbe 
Belisarius  of  David,  and  anotiier  fhnn  West's  'AIM 
dividing  his  loaf  with  the  Pilgrim.'*  Also  one  from  Kif- 
faelle,  a  Madonna  and  Infknt  Jesus,  a  lovely  plate.  Then 
is,  besides,  a  well-selected  variety  of  scenk  solgects, 
landscapes,  and  arehiteetnral  views  :  so  that  the  plstci 
alone  (36  in  number)  would  render  this  a  very  chetp 
Annual,  independently  of  its  accomplishments  in  tjpe 
and  binding. 

The  JuwniU  Serap-Book,  By  the  Author  of  the  «  Wo- 
men of  England,"  For  1843.  London  :  Fisher,  S<n, 
&Co. 

The  JuTenile  Scrap-book,  which  is  also  edited  by  Hn. 
Ellis,  consists  of  copies  of  Terses,  little  sketches  fkom  the 
Missionary  Record,  and  other  sources,  the  Ambitioai 
Boy,  a  moral  tale  of  some  length,  and  other  things  cot- 
trived  to  illustrate  a  set  of  sixteen  very  pretty  eogitT- 
ings.  The  book  is  an  exceedingly  neat  one  of  its  kind; 
and  Mrs.  Ellis  has  more  credit  of  it  than  of  her  work  fff 
the  adults. 

The  Rbcekation.  A  Gift-Boc^  for  Young  Readers. 
Tbe  Fifth  of  the  Series.  Edinburgh  :  John  Meuies.- 
This  neat  annual  volumekeeps  up  itsbharaoter.  Itisxichly 
stored  with  well-eelected  passages  from  recent  Books  of 
Travel,  Ac.,  and  with  those  animating  accounts  of  pe^ 
sonal  adventures,  perils,  and  vicisaatudei^  which  pron 
so  attractive  to  the  young.  It  has  also  a  very  pretty 
story  of  the  adventures  of  a  feathered  heii>,a  Redteesfit 

NEW  NOVELS. 
No  want  of  eapital  slories  Ibr  this  duristinas-tide,  if 
readers  vrill  only  open  their  ponsa,  or,  if  it  sot  ikm 
better,  vrorty  the  Girenlating  Ll^niy  people.    Let 
them  ask  first  fbr 

TOM  BURKE  OF  OURS. 
They  will  perhaps  tell  yon  he  is  not  yet  oot,  thst  be 
Is  still  only  in  numbers.    Yon  may  assure  then,  oa  ev 
authority,  that  that  is  a  mistake— that  Tom  has  come 
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ont  in  two  bandwme  strspping  TolameB,  and  that  W6 
bare  already  sent  Tom  off  to  different  parts  of  the  eonn- 
try,  not  expecting  him  to  return  in  the  shape  of  torkey 
and  ehine.  This  will  draw  forth  a  promise  that  T&m 
Burke  will  be  in  waiting  when  yon  eall  again.  Inqnire 
next  for 

THE  YOUNG  WIDOW. 

Probably  she  may  never  hare  been  heard  of.  Bat  if 
brought  to  mind  as  being  a  connexion  of  "  Tie  SeoUisk 
JJeirtu^  you  may  be  told  that  she  is  out,  but  is  expec- 
ted home  to-night,  and  that  you  will  be  sure  to  find  her 
in  to  morrow.    Thus  foiled  ask  for 

THE  MAID  OF  HONOUR. 

She  will  be  a  puzzler ;  but  as  there  is  no  good  in  be- 
traying one's  neighbour  into  gratuitous  mendacity,  you 
may  as  well  mention,  that "  The  Maid  of  Honour  "  is  of 
French  extraction,  the  offspring  of  Madame  De  Bawr, 
and  has  Just  made  her  appearance  in  this  country  ;  and 
that  after  all  the  histories  we  have  had  of  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  she  relates  it  once  more  in  a  way 
that  commands  attention.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say^ 
that  Th€  Maid  of  Honour  makes  but  a  single  Tolume; 
a  form  which,  for  Tory  good  reaons,  the  librarians  do  not 
patronize. 

MARY  OF  BURGUNDY 
may  be  tried 'after  her  countrywoman.  We  mean  the 
Mary  of  Burgundy  of  Mr  G.  P.  R.  James,  which  appears 
in  the  exaot  shape  and  size  of  his  (Ttptey  that  was  lately 
described  in  our  pages.  But  from  the  quality  and  cheap- 
ness of  this  work,  it  is  rather  one  to  purchase  than  to 
borrow  from  a  library.   Yon  mention 

SAINTS  AND  SINNERS, 
And  here  the  librarians  hare  the  advantage  of  yon,  by 
producing  the  same  book  from  their  shelves  as  Innit- 
foyle  Abbey:  a  much  more  sonorous  name. 

JOHN  MANESTY 

Yon  must  insist  on  having,  if  not  altogether  for  the 
sake  of  the  book,  then  for  the  sake  of  its  author,  Dr. 
biacginn,  who  never  wrots  any  thing  that  was  not  well 
worth  reading,  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  often  for 
many  reasons  combined. 

THE  GAMBLER'S  WIPE, 
By  Mrs.  Colonel  Gray,  the  fashionable  or  crack  novel 
of  the  month,  you  will  be  certain  to  hear  of  as  expected 
down  by  the  first  London  parcel,  and  blame  may  be  laid 
upon  the  dilatoriness  of  Mr.  Newby.  Don*t  yon  believe 
it.  The  publishers  are  rarely  to  blame  in  this  respect. 
But  if  you  wish  to  pull  the  librarian  up,  you  may  affect 
to  believe  him,  and  threaten  to  write  to  Mr.  Newby 
yourself,  to  know  how  he  keeps  so  many  impatient 
readers  in  a  state  of  tantalizing  suspense.— It  may  thus 
be  perceived  that  if  systematic  pressure  Is  kept  up  upon 
the  libraries,  aided  by  liberal  subscriptions,  there  can  be 
no  lack  of  entertainment,  ahhongh  our  winter  were  as 
long  as  that  of  Iceland,  and  that,  too,  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  <<  Tom  Burke  of  Our$^  tor  example,  at  least  the 
•arly  Irish  part  of  it»  we  oonsider  superior  to  any  thing 
Mr.  Lover  has  yet  prodnoed,  and  his  has  been  an  onward 
march.  We  can  say  as  much  for  the  **  Young  Widote^" 
which,  if  scarcely  so  good  na**Tke  SootUek  Heireu,'* 
as  a  story,  is  riper  as  a  work.  The  author  in  his  later 
sketches  shows  more  viyaoity  and  freedom,— more  of  the 
ease  and  facility  which  practice  gives.  | 


POETRY. 

BaUadt  and  Lays  from  SeoUieh  Hidory,  By  Norval 
Clyne,  A.M.  Foolscap  octavo.  Pp.  208.  Edinburgh : 
Shand. 

The  historioal  ballad  is  a  fom  of  poetry  whioh  baa 
always  been  popular,  and  whieh  ever  must  be  so.  Rude 
as  the  *<  Lay"maybe,it  appealaatonoe  to  the  heart  of  a 
people,  and,  if  of  a  stirring  eharaeter,  rouses  it  ^  like  the 
blast  of  a  trumpet."  Woald,  thevrfore,  that  the  power 
of  making  a  nation's  ballads  were  always  in  wise  and 
pure  hands  ;  that  it  were  never  employed  to  keep  alive 
national  animosities  for  selfish  purposes,  or  to  perpetuate 
those  ranoorons  memories  which  magnanimous  feelings 
and  Christian  principle  alike  eigoin  us  to  forget,— were  it 
but  for  our  own  sakes.  Who  can,  unscathed,  dwell  for 
ever  in  an  element  of  wrath  and  bitterness,  whether  with 
individuals  or  nations  t  Are  the  Irish  at  this  time  happier 
men,  or  better  Catholics,  for  oherishing  that  vindictive 
ire  against  the  Saxons,  which  their  popular  bards  and 
ballad  writers  are  labouring  to  inspire  1  The  national 
ballads  of  Norval  Clyne  are  altogether  exempt  from  this 
cardinal  vice.  If  not  of  the  highest  order  of  ballad 
poetry,  they  are,  in  general,  animated  and  correct,  and, 
from  their  object  and  structure,  much  more  instructive, 
and  impressive,  too,  than  the  great  bulk  of  metrical 
effusions  of  the  fugitive  kind.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
objective  poetry,  thanks  to  Mr.  Macanlay,  is  rising  in 
favour.  But  Norval  Clyne,  if  such  be  a  real  name,  is 
not  one  of  the  imitators  of  our  eloquent  representative, 
as  we  can  remember  some  of  his  best  ballads  before  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.^ 
Than  the  Red-Cross  Knight,  a  piece  which,  with  one  or 
two  more,  appeared  some  years  since  in  our  pages, 
there  is  no  finer  ballad  in  the  entire  collection.  In 
brief,  we  consider  these  historical  ballads  of  consider- 
able poetic  merit,  and  of  greater  promise.  That  the 
subjects  are  felicitously  chosen  our  readers  will  acknow- 
ledge when  we  mention  that,  taking  Tytler  as  his  great 
historical  authority.  Nerval  Clyne  has  given  ns,  among 
others,  ballads  on  The  Invasion  of  the  Norse  King  Haeo, 
and  The  Battle  of  Largs,— The  Wedding  Masque  of 
Alexander  III., — On  Wallaee, — Bannoekbum, — The 
Battle  of  Harlaw, — Catherine  Douglas,  or  the  Assassina- 
tion of  James  I.,  in  which  the  poet  employs  a  more  intri- 
cate metre,  and  strays  into  the  regions  of  romantic  senti- 
ment, under  the  minstrel's  highest  inspiration,  his 
Ladye-love,— The  Death  of  James  Y.,  the  popular  and 
beloved  "  King  of  the  Commons,"— The  Bule  ofFlodden, 
— The  Murder  of  the  Regent  Murray,— <^ueen  Mary's 
Escape  from  Loch-Leven ;— and,  finally,  a  chant  of 
triumph  on  the  Union  of  the  Crowns,  concludes  a  vo- 
lume which  we  recommend  cordially  to  all  true-hearted 
young  Scots. 

Pof  IRS  by  James  HedderwUk.    Small  quarto.    Glasgow : 
Andrew  Ratherglen. 

There  is  an  excellent  rule  in  the  Scottish  Universities, 
which  makes  it  incumbent  on  the  young  physician  to 
compose  and  print  a  thesis  before  he  obtain  his  degree, 
and  on  the  theological  student  to  write  ont  prelections, 
and  deliver  what  are  termed  **  Trial  Diseonrses,**  before 
he  obtain  a  license  to  preach.  No  such  obligation  is 
directly  imposed  upon  the  Scottish  newq»aper  editor ; 
yet  then  are  few  of  them  who  cannot  produce  their 
credentials  of  qualification  in  the  shape  of  some  volume 
of  scientific  or  statistical  inquiry,  political  disquisition. 
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tales  and  sketches,  or,  as  in  Uie  prewnt  instanoe,  a  col- 
lection of  fknoifal  and  graceful  fugitive  rerses. 

The  best  of  these  pieces  of  Mr.  Hedderwick  are  nei- 
ther new  to  OS  nor  to  the  lorers  of  poetry  in  Scotland. 
They  did  not  appear  nnmarked  in  the  columns  of  Thk 
Scotsman  newspaper,  to  the  editor  of  which,  CSiarles 
Maolaren,  Esq.,  they  are  inscribed,  in  a  few  words  re- 
markable for  good  taste,  and  its  only  inspirer— good 
feeling.-^In  a  modest,  or,  perhaps,  an  orer-modest 
pre^e,  Mr.  Hedderwick  explains  his  own  theories  of 
poetical  composition,  and  the  objects  of  poetry  ;  and  in- 
sinuates apology  where,  in  fhct,  none  is  required.  We 
are  assured  that  the  world,  at  least  the  worid  of  Soot- 
land,  will  giTo  a  cordial  welcome  to  his  Tolume.  It 
opens  with  a  piece  of  some  length,  **  TU  XoiC  HMui,** 
of  which  the  story  has»  in  substance,  been  told  by  Crabbe, 
Tennyson,  Miss  Barrett,  and  other  poets,  though  it  is 
still  tresh  in  Mr.  Hedderwick's  pages.  It  is  that  of  a 
youth  of  genius,  and  of  humble  birth,  who  fklls  hope- 
lessly in  loTc  with  a  high-bom  beauty.  We,  however, 
prefer  his  shorter  pieces,  but  hardly  require  to  point  out 
poems  which  are  already  established  faTourites.  We  may, 
howerer,  name  our  owu  special  farourites.  Among 
these  are  «  Pictures,"  «  The  Bark  at  Sea,»*  «  The  Sky- 
Lark,''  and  the  opening  stanzas  of  the  **  Ode  to  Shak- 
spere.'*  The  first  poem  we  prize  for  the  sentiment, 
the  next  two  for  rhythmical  sweetness  and  airy  grace, 
and  the  ode  as  possessing  the  essence  of  true  poetry  in 
a  high  sense.  We  shall  not  cite  what  may  be  already 
familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  need  only  say  fkr- 
ther,  that  the  volume,  as  beseems  Its  quality,  forms  a 
handsome  table-book. 

The  Star  o/AUigkii;  the  Vision  ofSekwaHz;  and  other 

Poetm,     By  Frances  Brown.     Foolscap  octavo,  pp. 

285.    London :  Edvrard  Moxon. 

Were  we  not  compelled  in  the  month  which  concludes 
the  year  to  clear  off,  as  far  as  possible,  the  arrears  of  the 
Literary  Register,  we  should  have  pleasure  in  dwelling 
on  this  little  volume  at  a  much  greater  length  than  our 
space  for  such  notices,  always  too  limited,  permite.  To 
apportion  that  space  according  to  the  sometimes  conflict- 
ing claims  of  moral  obligation,  literary  merit,  and  sym- 
pathetic interest,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  difficult  among  the  duties  of  the  chronicler  of  new 
publications. 

Some  of  our  readers  must  have  seen  in  the  columns  of 
the  Athenasumt  and  the  fhshionable  Annuals  edited  by 
Lady  Blessington,  copies  of  sweet  verses  to  which  was 
affixed  the  name  Frances  Brown,  whom  they  might  natu- 
rally imagine  some  accomplished  young  lady,  with  bright 
eyes  and  every  other  attribute  in  harmony.  They  will 
learn  with  surprise,  and  certainly  with  interest,  that  the 
real  Frances  Brown  is  a  self-educated  young  woman 
bom  in  humble  station  at  the  village  of  Strathnorlan  in 
Donegal,  who  lost  her  sight  by  the  small-pox  at  so  tender 
an  age  that  she  has  no  recollection  of  ever  having  enjoyed 
that  inestimable  blessing.  As  she  seems  never  to  have 
left  her  native  village,  and  never  was  an  inmate  of  any  of 
those  seminaries  where,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  other 
senses,  the  want  of  sight  is  mitigated  to  what  seems 
an  almost  miraculous  extent,  her  little  self-told  story 
becomes  the  more  touching  to  kindly  hearto,  and  the 
more  interesting  to  philosophic  minds.  The  tale  of 
her  life  is  indeed  more  deeply  interesting  than  her  poems, 
beautifiil  and,  in  her  circumstances,  even  wonderfhl  as 
some  of  her  pieces  are.    But  as  this  is  a  little  volume 


which  ought  to  be  bought,  we  leave  the  history  of  the 
mental  development  of  the  blind  giri  to  the  quiet  penal 
of  her  readers,  believing  thai  her  volume  only  rcqoiiu 
to  be  known  to  engage  the  attention  of  those  who  to  ic- 
fined  tastes  unite  generous  hearts. 

The  Wart  (fJehanak,  in  Heaven,  Barik^lpind  HHL  h 
Nine  Books.  By  Thomas  Hawkins,  Esq.  Whh 
Eleven  highly  finished  Engraviags,  by  John  MirtiB, 
Esq.,  K.L.  Royal  Oetova.  Pp.  486.  Leades: 
Francis  Baisler. 

Of  this  epic,  with  the  awfhl  and  awe-inspiriag  nisie, 
we  are  aflraid  to  speak,  except  to  own  that  if  ia  tiie 
author  of  it  a  new  Milton  or  Dant^,  or  a  greater  thu 
either  of  them,  be  discovered  by  the  critics,  we  csa  chia 
no  part  of  the  honour  of  the  discovery.  We  hsTe,  is- 
deed,  as  yet,  gone  no  deeper  than  the  first  Book  of  this 
strange  epic ;  and  in  it  we  find  a  long  resonant  eatslofoe 
of  Miltonic  and  classic  names  and  phrases.  If  we  can- 
not speak  confidently  of  the  kemel,  we  may  of  the  ihell. 
The  book  is  magnificently  printed  and  iUnstfatsdhyOs 
pencil  and  graver  of  MartiB  in  a  alyle  worthy  cf  vbl 
has  been  considered  till  now  the  great  JSafjSA  epict 
<<The  Paradise  Lost."  In  short, <<The  Warsof  Jehsfsli* 
remain  to  us  in  all  but  ite  outward  shows  a  kiid  of 
sublime  puzzle,  if  one  of  the  elemento  of  the  true  subliae 
be  chaotic  vastness  and  dense  obscurity.  The  sngohr 
dedication  of  this  Epic  to  Qneen  Vietoria,*  whose  rei^ 
its  appearance  is  to  mark,  as  the  works  of  Shsbpeit 
and  Spenser  did  that  of  Elisabeth,  may  throw  some  li|bt 
upon  the  sul^ect,  and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  copy  it 
out. 

To  Hut  Moer  Graciovs  Ma«tt, 

VICTORIA. 
By  the  Grace  of  God  Queen  of  Great  Britab  sad 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  ftc.  Ac.  Ac. 
May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

In  adventuring  the  work  herein  most  hnnblj 
laid  at  Your  Majesty's  feet  we  were  much  eneonnged 
by  Your  Mi^esty's  most  gradons  acceptation  of  a  ftsaer 
volume,  and  inspired  with  the  hope  that  this  presest 
might  serve  as  a  mark  for  Your  Mi^esty's  reign  unto  tiie 
latest  posterity.  Your  Miyjesty 's  predecessor  had  Spot- 
ser  and  Shakspere,  nor  are  we  among  those  who— in- 
agining  the  time  for  celebrations  of  Winces  past,  vaste 
their  talento  over  a  novel  or  romanni  in  Hercules'  bub- 
ner  when  he  sate  to  spm :  but  ferthis  sone  better-gifted 
bard— some  Amphion  striking  numbers  beyond  all  reseh 
had  deterred  our  loyal  if  presumptuous  strain  ;  and  «« 
hope  that  this  example — recalling  some  such  noble  geoiu 
to  his  proper  vocation,  he  shaU  better  assure  to  Your 
Mi^esty's  memory  all  thai  we  most  heartily  fhin. 

Long  may  Your  Miyesty  i«ie  ever  a  loving  people ; 
not  less  renowned— for  all  the  arte  and  bleesings  of  psas^ 
than  if  the  muse  sounded  to  the  conquest  cf&t  verid. 


LovB,  ANP  oran  PoBMS.  By  William  Baxter.  Glai- 
gow :  David  Robertson. 

We  wish  that  this  had  been  Jnne  instead  of  Decesber, 
that  we  might  have  found  the  space  necessary  te  write 
down  the  few  words  of  encouragement  and  approbatioa 
which  we  oonsider  due  to  Williaai  Baxter,  as  a  xi^t- 
thinking  man  tnd  a  feir  versifier.  He  describes  hiaself 
as  a  self-taoght  ma&t  who  fiade  recreation  in  poetiy  sUff 
his  daily  tasks  are  aooomplished.  He  belongs  to  the  Nev 
Generation,  and  is  a  fervent  admirer  of  such  ass  x 
Caianning  and  Gulyle,  to  the  latter  of  whom  bis  woek  if 
inscribed  in  a  well- written  dedaratien  of  his  owa  piis- 
ciples. 
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Vbrsbs  por  tbb  Pboplb.  By  a  Rhymer,  Deetued. 
Glasgow :  Andrew  Park. 

This  amall  rolame  is  the  tribate  of  a  pioas  son  to  a 
father,  who  was  worthy  of  his  aifeetioii,  and  a  Tery  fair 
poet  to  boot.  Thomas  Beli  was  one  of  those  men  of 
whom  Scotland  possesses  more  than  any  other  oountry 
in  the  world.  He  was  a  native  of  Ceres,  in  Fifeshire ; 
and  in  youth  became  imbaed.with  the  doctrines  of  the 
French  Revolation,  though  matorer  jadgment  corrected 
whaterer  was  riolent  or  dangerous  in  his  early  opinions. 
He  was  a  poor  man,  and  seems  to  hare  maintained  a 
manly  conflict  with  fortune,  as  worldly  disappointments 
neither  soured  his  temper  nor  damped  his  poetic  fire. 
This  is  the  second  edition  of  poems,  which,  whateyer 
may  be  thought  by  the  critics  of  their  merits,  his  son 
and  his  relatires  and  friends  would  not  willingly  let  die, 
and  they  are  right.  This  humble  volume  is  a  more 
honourable  trophy  than  the  richest  marble  tombstone 
that  unlettered  wealth  could  command. 

Lays  of  thx  Hsari ,  on  various  subjects.  By  W.  J. 
Brock.    London :  G.  Biggs,  Strand. 

The  poems  in  this  small  volume  are  chiefly  written  in 
a  religious  strain. 

Thr  Witch  of  Endor  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  R.  A. 
Yaughan,  B.  A.    London  :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

The  Odes  op  Horace  ;  literally  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse.  By  Henry  George  Robinson.  London : 
Longman  &  Co. 

The  Detpatche$  and  LeUen  of  Viee-Admiral  Lard  Vii- 
eouiU  Neltouy  with  Notes  by  Sir  Nicholas  Harris 
Nicolas,  G.C.M.G.  The  First  Volume,  1777  to  1794. 
Octavo.  Pp.  554.  London :  Henry  Colburn. 
In  the  current  month  we  can  merely  mention,  that 
the  above  work  is  in  course  of  publication,  and  promises 
to  be  the  most  complete  life  of  the  great  naval  com- 
mander that  has  yet  appeared.  The  volume  published 
is  an  autobiography,  formed  from  the  letters  of  Nelson, 
which  are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  merely 
illustrated  by  a  few  pertinent  explanatory  notes.  From 
the  quantity  of  original  Letters  which  have  poured  in 
upon  Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  a  larger  view  of  the 
character  of  Nelson,  in  its  strength  and  in  its  weakness, 
is  obtained ;  but  the  main  feature  of  the  new  work  is  the 
literal  integrity  with  which  his  correspondence  is  given. 
It  appears  that  the  former  biographers  of  Nelson  have 
taken  great  liberties  with  the  text  of  his  letters,  under 
the  mistaken  idea  that  his  language  was  not  sufficiently 
refined,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  genteeler 
phrases  into  the  mouth  of  a  hero.  They  also  suppressed 
a  good  deal  which  may  now  be  published  without  offence 
to  any  one. 

The  early  part  of  Nelson's  correspondence  is  not  of 
particular  interest,  though  the  **  Nelson  touch"  may  oc- 
casionally be  recognised  even  in  it ;  and  it  is  not  until 
he  got  on  board  his  beloved  Agamemnon  that  the  flitnre 
hero  beams  forth.  We  therefore  the  less  regret  that  we 
must  defer  this  important  work  until  another  volume  is 
before  us. 

IreotarM  o»  Patnfiii^  and  De»i^:  Origin  oftks  Art — 
AnaUmy  ike  hatu  of  Drawing — Ae  Skdeton—tke 
MmeUi  of  Man  and  Quadruped — Standard  Figure^ 
Compontion — Cohur^-AneienU  andModenu^-Inten- 
tion.  By  B.  R.  Haydon,  HistorioaL  Painter.  With 
Designs  drawn  by  himself  on  the  Wood,  and  Engraved 


by  Edward  Evans.     Octavo.     Pp.  843.     London: 
Longman  &  Co. 

It  may  appear  an  equivocal  compliment  to  authors, 
that,  being  desirous  of  giving  a  tolerably  fhll  view  of 
ouirent  literature  within  a  rather  limited  space,  we  are 
sometimes  constrained  to  defer  what  we  consider  the  best 
works  on  our  tabled—as,  for  example,  this  of  Mr.  Hay- 
don's  among  others.  This  is  done  in  the  belief  that  they 
have  vitality  enough  to  keep,  whereas  the  ephemera,  if 
not  seised  during  their  little  span  of  life,  expire  and  are 
for  ever  lost  sight  of.  Mr.  Haydon's  Lectures  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  books  we  shall  return  to. 
Noiei  of  my  Captititgin  Ru8$ia,  in  tU  yean  1794, 1795, 
and  1796.  By  J.  U.  Niemcewicz,  Senator* Castellan 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  President  of  the  Royal 
Scientific  and  Literary  Society  of  Warsaw,  &c.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original,  by  Alexander  Laski,  Captain 
in  the  late  Polish  Army.  Fcap.  8vo.  Edinburgh: 
William  Tait ;  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
We  have  perused  this  narrative  with  an  interest  which 
is  heightened  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
brought  before  the  British  public.  In  it  the  author,  J. 
U.  Niemoewics,  an  illustrious  Pole,  a  man  of  science  and 
of  letters,  the  friend  and  fellow-soldier  of  Koscinssko, 
recounts  the  events  of  his  captivity,  frt>m  the  fatal  battle 
of  Macieiowice,  in  which  both  he  and  Kosciusxko  were 
severely  wounded  and  made  prisoners,  until  they  were 
released  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  on  the  death  of  Catherine 
II.  Upon  the  release  of  Niemcewicz,  after  a  visit  to 
£ngland,he  accompanied  Kosciuszko  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  he  married.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
stored to  Poland,  where  he  occupied  a  high  station,  and 
enjoyed  the  universal  love  and  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 
His  life  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Poland,  for  which 
he  at  different  periods  suffered  exile,  in  which  he  at  last 
died  in  Paris,  in  1841,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one. 
Whether  in  Poland  or  in  exile,  Niemcewicz  never  ceased 
to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  national  independence  by  his 
writings,  his  personal  influence,  his  eloquence,  and  his 
popular  songs.  When  dying,  this  patriotic  Pole  be- 
queathed the  narrative  of  his  captivity,  which  had  been 
written  in  America  nearly  fifty  years  before,  to  the 
Polish  Historical  Society,  which  he  had  himself  insti- 
tuted in  Paris.  It  is  with  peculiar  fitness  that  this 
work  is  given  to  the  British  public  by  Captain  Laski, 
the  countryman  of  Niemcewicz,  and  an  exile  and  fellow- 
sufferer  for  the  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted.  Besides 
the  interest  belonging  to  the  personal  adventures,  the 
narrative  is  of  value  for  the  authentic  information  which 
it  gives  concerning  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
prominent  actors  in  political  affairs  in  hermetically- 
sealed  Russia. 

The  work  is  divided  into  six  chapters,  referring  re- 
spectively to  The  Battle  of  Macieiowice — Itinerary  of 
the  Prisoners — Examination  of  the  Prisoners — Com- 
panions in  Captivity — Prison  Life — and  The  Release. 

As  the  Poles  are  all  admirable  linguists,  we  need 
hardly  say  that  the  translation  bears  no  awkward  marks 
of  having  been  done  into  English  by  a  foreigner.  It 
offers  many  curious  extracts;  but  as  the  book  is  a  cheap 
one,  and  likely  to  circulate,  we  shall  not  go  very  deeply 
into  them.  As  it  can  never  be  out  of  place  to  exhibit 
the  horrors  of  war,  we  select  this  account  of  the  battle- 
field of  Macieiowice  and  its  consequences. 

We  passed  again  through  the  battle-field ;  the  ground 
was  covered  with  corpses,  already  stripped  and  left 
naked.     There  was  something  great  in  this  melan- 
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eholy  sight,  in  spite  of  its  horrors.  All  those  soldiers, 
most  of  whom  were  six  feet  high,  stretched  upon  the 
ground,  their  breasts  pierced  with  bayonets,  their  sinewy 
limbs  covered  with  blood  already  coagulated,  the  look 
of  threatening  or  despair  which  was  still  on  their  features, 
livid  and  iVoaen  by  death,  and  above  ajl,  the  idea  that 
all  those  ^lant  men  died  for  their  country,  covering  it 
with  their  bodies,  filled  my  mind  with  an  impression 
painful  and  deep,  which  can  never  be  effaced  from  my 

memory 

The  Russian  head-quarters  were  becoming  more  and'more 
erowded.  Among  tiie  new  arrivals  was  General  Cbmss- 
oiew's  wife,  with  her  two  daughters  and  niece.  These 
ladies  came  from  the  place  where  the  fight  had  been 
the  most  bloody;  and  nothing  could  better  prove  how 
much  they  were  accustomed  to  war,  than  seeing  them 
jumping  lightly  over  the  naked  bodies  of  grenadiers^ 
which  obstructed  their  passage  at  every  step. 

Between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  saw 
a  detachment  of  soldiers  approaching  head-quarters,  and 
carrying  upon  a  hand-barrow,  hastily  constructed,  a  man 
half  dead.  This  was  Genend  Kosciuszko.  His  head 
and  body  covered  with  blood,  contrasted  in  a  dreadful 
manner  with  the  livid  paleness  of  his  face.  He  had  on 
his  head  a  large  wound  from  a  sword,  and  three  on  his 
back,  above  the  loins,  from  the  thrusts  of  a  pike.  He 
eould  scarcely  breathe.  This  was  very  painftil  to  me ; 
the  silence,  or  rather  sullen  stupor,  vras  at  last  inter- 
rupted by  the  sobs  and  cries  of  a  grief  as  violent  as 
sincere.  I  embraced  the  General,  who  had  not  yet 
recovered  his  senses,  and  from  this  moment  until  we 
were  thrown  Into  solitary  prisons,  I  remained  with  him. 
A  surgeon  dressed  his  wounds,  but  did  not  venture  to 
say  any  thing  about  his  state.  The  General  still  showed 
no  sign  of  recovery  frt>m  his  swoon.  They  removed  him 
into  a  Itfge  room  on  the  first  floor,  where  I  remained  by 
his  bedside  weeping,  a  grenadier  being  posted  at  each 
door  within  the  hall.  Towards  evening,  Fersen  wanting 
this  apartment  for  his  dinner  and  council,  the  invalid 
was  once  more  removed  into  a  room  above  the  cellar. 
The  night  which  succeeded  that  unfortunate  day  was 
the  most  painful  in  my  life.  While  I  lay  on  a  heap  of 
straw,  my  mind  was  suffering  a  thousand  times  more 
than  my  body.  Immediately  after  the  host  of  officers, 
who  filled  all  the  house,  had  retired  to  bed,  the  confhsed 
Toices,  and  immoderate  laughter  of  'this  multitude,  gave 
place  to  the  groanings  and  imprecations  of  the  dying 
and  wounded. 

The  place  of  Niemoewicx*s  imprisonment  was  the 
fortress  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  as  he  had  made  himself 
personally  obnoxious  to  the  Empress,  by  speaking  in  the 
Diet  against  her  and  the  Russianized  Pole8,he  was  treated 
with  greater  severity  than  any  other  of  the  prisoners. 
The  melancholy  dreams  of  his  captirity  are  relieved  by 
his  amusing  anecdote  of  the  profound  ignorance  of  the 
Russian  officials. 

The  other  prisoners  had  only  one  soldier  for  their 
guard  ;  as  a  very  flattering  distinction,  I  had  two  in  my 
room.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  corporal  could 
sleep,  and  that  the  soldier  only  was  obliged  to  watch 
me.  When  I  became  acquainted  with  my  guards,  I 
asked  them  why  they  watched  me  so  strictly,  even 
during  the  night,  and  when  the  prison  was  bolted  on 
every  side.  **  That  you  may  not  play  any  trick  to  your 
soul,*'  was  their  answer.  Ah  I  it  is  in  the  silence  and 
darkness  of  night,  that  the  imagination  of  a  poor  prisoner 
works  most  actively  ;  being  deprived  of  all  natural  and 
possible  means  of  escaping,  he  desires  impossible  ones. 
How  many  times  during  these  awful  and  sleepless  nights 
1  wished  for  the  days  of  miracles  and  fairies  1  How 
often  I  longed  to  be  able  to  render  myself  invisible,  and 
to  transfer  myself  where  I  pleased.  By  these  means 
how  I  would  frame  plans  for  freeing  Poland  ;  how  I 
would  achieve  our  liberation,  and  punish  that  abomi- 
nable Catherine,  rendering  her  a  hundred-fold  the  evils 
which  she  had  made  my  unhappy  country  endure.  To- 
wards morning  exhausted  nature  regained  her  rights, 
and  I  slept  until  seven  o'clock  ;  then  I  dressed  myself, 


combed  my  beard,  washed  it  repeatedly  with  cold  witar, 
and  breakfasted.  If  it  was  the  day  on  wUdi  1  expc^ed 
books  f^m  my  friend  Mostowski,  with  what  impatience 
I  dung  to  my  window  to-see  the  oorporal  passiig  who 
should  bring  me  my  parcel.  I  was  oUigitd,  however, 
to  wait  two  or  three  hoora  nntU  the  snbaltan  oflesrhad 
examined  all  the  leaves,  one  alter  another.  But  I  was 
quite  easy  on  that  score,  the  small  point  of  the  pin  being 
as  imperoeptible  as  the  letten  written  in  aympathetie 
ink. 

They  brongfat  me  onoe  the  oompkte  woiAm  of  Ber- 
nardia  de  Saint  Pierre,  with  the  exoeption  of  the  first 
volume.  I  insisted  that  they  should  give  me  it,but  thsy 
tried  to  evade  my  request.  Two,  three  Iwurs  paand ; 
no  book.  At  length  the  officer  bronf^t  it :  '^  Tell  me," 
said  I  frankly,  taking  it,  ^  why  have  y<m  detained  Uus 
vohame  1"  <*  There  was  something  wria«n  in  it*"  replied 
he,  **  and  I  have  orders  not  to  giro  you  such  a  book. 
Being  unable  to  make  out  the  writing,  I  sent  it  to 
Alexander-Siemiaoowics,  the  Inspector  of  the  prison, 
who  also  finding  the  sentence  nnintriligible,  took  tbs 
hook  to  Proonrator  General  Samoilovr'a,  hut  he  under- 
stood it  no  better,  and  this  increased  hie  supidon.''  la 
short,  the  book  passed  through  the  hands  of  many  grest 
personages  of  the  empire,  who  all  agreed  that  the  seiir 
tence  must  be  vrritten  in  a  mysterions  language,  and  ss 
they  at  last  remembered  that  the  old  metropolitan 
(Bishop)  of  St  Petersburg  was  a  learned  philologer, 
they  sent  him  the  cabalistic  writing;  and  it  was  he  wbo 
at  last  passed  the  definitive  lentenee  in  this  matter,  de- 
claring that  the  words  in  question  were  written  in  a 
known  language,  and  that  they  cootained  notiiiag 
dangerous  to  the  gracious  Sovereign  of  nJl  the  Basadaa 
Being  anxious  to  Iraow  what  it  was  that  oonld  so  loog 
puzzle  the  learned  and  the  great  of  the  realm,  I  took  the 
book,  opened  it,  and  found  to  my  great  surprise  the 
following  words  :  "Ex  librii  SUMiadmi  8obolmki»f 
For  the  first  time  since  my  imprisonment  I  laaghed,  sad 
laughed  heartily.  This  then  is  the  empire  where,  sc- 
cordiog  to  Voltaire,  the  arts  and  sciences  had  takes 
refuge  1 

The  following  scene  adds  another  to  the  many  tragi- 
comic deathbeds  of  sovereigns: — 

When  we  were  relieved  from  the  oppreasire  emotioa 
of  tenderness  and  joy,  my  friends  communicated  to  me 
the  following  particulars  about  tlie  death  of  the  Empress. 
She  had  spent  the  night,  as  usual,  with  Zubow,  rose  oo 
the  16th  November,  in  good  health  and  high  spirits, 
took  two  large  cups  of  coffee,  and  joked  for  some  tine 
with  her  chambermaid.  When  she  began  to  write,  she 
felt  it  necessary  to  go  to  her  closet.  This  was  ^>oiit 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  ministers  arrived 
soon  after  with  their  portfolios  to  work  with  ber  as 
usual;  and  as  they  did  not  find  her  in  the  apartments, 
they  waited.  One  hour  passed;  the  great  Sovereign  did 
not  appear.  Zatharia,  her  valet-de-chambre  ana  con- 
fidant, thinking  that  she  had  gone  to  the  Hermitage,  ber 
garden,  went  to  look  for  her  among  those  magic  bowen, 
where,  though  the  thermometer  stood  at  30  degrees 
below  zero  out  of  doors,  the  orange  tree,  jasmine,  and 
tuberose  intertwined  their  fiowers,  and  embalmed  the 
air  with  the  sweetest  fragrance.  He  did  not  find  ber 
there.  Uneasy,  distressed,  he  sought  her  in  all  the 
apartments,  and  at  last  opened  the  door  of  the  com- 
modUh.  He  uttered  a  cry,  —  the  ministers  rushed 
forward.  The  immortal  Catherine,  the  mistress  of  one- 
third  of  the  inhalHted  globe,  had  ihllen  on  one  side  is 
her  okriss  perch,  her  garments  in  the  greatest  disorder, 
and  scarcely  affording  a  decent  concealment  from  tbe 
gaze  of  the  astonished  spectators.  They  removed  ber  \» 
bed;  she  opened  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  but  did  sot 
speak,  being  utterly  insensible.  Soon  every  aanstssce 
of  art  became  useless;  all  her  body  a^teaied  inaninste, 
except  the  abdomen,  which  moved  convulsively. 

As  soon  as  the  event  was  known,  the  chamberisis 
Ilinski,  a  young  Pole,  who,  since  the  partitioo,  was 
attached  to  the  perscm  of  the  Grand  Duke  Paol  Petr»- 
wics,  went  in  airspeed  to  carry  the  intelligence  to  tbis 
prince  at  Gatschina,  his  oountrj  seat.    Hub  eegsmssa 
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WB8  the  floaroe  of  many  fkToon  which  were  soon  laTuhed 
on  him;  but  either  on  Mooant  of  the  fioUeneee  of  the 
prinee,  or  the  giddiness  of  the  coartier,  they  did  not 
last  long.  In  less  than  two  hoars  the  Grand  Dake  was 
already  at  the  bed-eide  of  his  angnst  mother,  who  was, 
as  I  have  already  said,  motionless,  except  the  abdomen, 
which  still  continned  to  heare.  Severine  Potoeki,  who 
was  thai  day  on  duty,  told  me  that  this  imperfect  death 
of  Catherine  occasioned  the  courtiers  the  greatest  per- 
plexity;  for  they  were  in  presence  of  two  sovereigns; 
the  one  was,  a  few  hoars  ago,  mistress  of  their  fortunes 
and  life,  and  might,  perhape,  yet  recover,  because  she 
still  moved;  the  other,  in  the  vigour  of  life  and  health, 
was  already  touching  with  the  end  of  his  fingers  the 
sceptre,  which  he  would  very  probably  hold  finnly  and 
long.  Now,  seal  or  indifference  for  one  or  the  other 
might  equally  compromise  them,  and  prore  equally 
dangerous.  In  this  cruel  dilemma,  they  took  the  ab- 
domen of  their  sovereign  as  a  compass  to  guide  their 
actions  and  movements.  It  moved  with  force,  they 
quickly  surrounded  the  bed  and  uttered  mournful  lamen- 
tations; its  motion  began  to  slacken,  and  still  more 
quickly,  with  an  air  half  joyftil,  half  respectfiil,  they 
hurried  to  surround  the  Grand  Duke.  This  manceuvring 
of  fear  and  flattery  lasted  during  thirty  hours  without 
intermission,  as  the  abdomen  did  not  cease  to  move  until 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  when  the  im- 
mortal Catherine  died  for  good  and  all.  On  examining 
the  body,  they  found  that  a  vessel  had  burst  in  the  head, 
and  that  the  blood  was  suffused  over  the  brain.  The 
Grand  Duke  was  immediately  proclaimed  Emperor,  and 
took  the  reins  and  whip  of  government,  handling  them 
with  the  impatience  of  a  young  coachman,  who,  for  a 
long  time,  has  eagerly  desired  to  drive  alone. 

The  prisoners  were  not  only  restored  to  freedom  by 
Paul,  but  were  treated  with  kindness,  and  received 
favours,  though  compelled  very  much  against  the  grain 
to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Emperor  of  an  awful 
description.  The  Emperor  and  his  son,  the  Grand  Dake 
Alexander,  honoured  Koscinsako  with  a  visit  His  friend 
Niemcewicz  found  the  General  in  a  very  depressed  con- 
dition, though  as  a  prisoner  he  had  not  been  harshly 
treated.    He  thus  affectingly  describes  their  first  inter- 


I  did  not  fkil  immediately  to  avail  myself  of  my 
liberty,  and  went  to  visit  my  ftriends  and  companions  in 
misfortune.  I  called  first  upon  Marshal  Potoeki,  whom 
I  found,  if  possible,  still  more  broken  down  than  Mos- 
towski.  This  was  a  new  scene  of  emotion  and  tears ; 
he  asked  me  to  show  him  the  scar  of  my  wound,  and 
kissed  it.  Thence  I  went  to  Kosciuszko's ;  I  found  him 
lying  upon  his  ekai»e  longue,  with  his  head  enveloped  in 
bandages,  and  one  leg  entirely  lifeless;  but  I  was  still 
more  affected  on  perceiving  that  his  voice  was  almost 
gone,  and  that  there  was  great  conftision  in  his  ideas. 
He  seemed  struek  with  terror,  spoke  but  in  low  tones, 
and  whenever  we  raised  our  voices,  he  made  signs  with 
his  finger  to  warn  us  that  the  servants  were  listening, 
and  that  they  were  all  i^ies.  After  the  first  embraces 
and  mutual  congratulations ;  ^  I  know  that  you  have 
suffered  much,"  said  he,  **  but  yon  most  complete  your 
sacrifice;  you  must  do  me  one  favour,  and  promise  to  go 
with  me  to  America."—**  You  are  aware  of  my  attach- 
ment to  you,"  said  I,  "but  after  so  many  misfortunes, 
after  so  long  an  absence  ftom  home,  1  should  be  glad  to 
see  my  paternal  hearth,  and  to  settle  my  fkmily  affairs, 
which,  as  you  know,  are  in  a  very  ruinous  state."  **  But 
have  I  not  enough  now,"  said  he,  **  for  us  botht" — **  I 
should  be  sorry,"  said  I,  **  to  be  burdensome  to  you, — 
I  will  first  go  and  gather  the  remains  of  my  small 
patrimony."  **  1  set  out  in  eight  days,"  said  he,  **  look 
at  the  state  in  which  I  am,  see  if  I  am  able  to  go  alone, 
if  I  am  not  in  need  of  a  friend  to  take  care  of  me, — can 
yon  abandon  mel"  And  he  began  to  shed  tears. — 
**  Enough,"  exclaimed  I ;  "  no,  I  will  not  abandon  you ; 
I  will  go  with  you."  He  tenderly  embmeed  me.  Thus 
the  very  same  day  on  whidi  1  broke  the  fetters  with 


which  my  enemies  had  loaded  me,  ftiendahip  laid  new 
ones  on  me. 

The  released  prisoners  were  ordered  to  present  them- 
selves at  Court.  This  ceremony,  and  the  obsequies  of 
the  Empress  and  the  husband  whom  she  had  caused  to 
be  murdered  thirty  years  before,  are  thus  graphically 
described  by  Niemcewics: — 

Next  Sunday  was  appointed  for  our  presentation  to 
the  Emperor  and  the  Empress.  According  to  etiquette, 
we  were  all  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  wUch  consisted 
of  a  coat  with  three  buttons  in  fVont,  and  cufEs  varying 
in  breadth,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person,  black 
buckles,  sword  and  hat  covered  with  crape  ;  no  powder 
on  the  hair.  In  this  attire  we  were  pretty  nearly  like 
chimney-sweeps.  Lately  treated  as  a  criminal,  behold 
me  now,  all  at  once,  at  court  before  two  sovereigns ;  the 
one  dead,  lying  in  state,  and  still  surrounded  with  all 
the  imperial  pomp ;  the  other  in  the  full  exercise  of 
supreme  power.  This  court  seemed  to  me  more 
strange  than  imposing ;  it  exhibited  a  curious  assem- 
blage of  the  different  representatives,  and  various  cos- 
tumes of  numerous  nations  subject  to  the  Russian  sceptre. 
Here  might  be  seen  gentlemen  in  waiting,  who,  thcujh 
in  mourning,  looked  elegant  and  graceful,  and  had  all 
the  appearance  of  Moli^re's  Marquisses ;  there,  a  Metro- 
politan (a  Bishop,)  with  his  long,  grey  beard,  his  high 
cap,  his  stole  and  cross.  Who  is  Uiat  dark  man  with 
black  moustache  and  beard,  eaftan,  wide  trowsers,  and 
yellow  morocco  slippers!  He  is  a  Tartar  from  the 
Crimea.  And  those  two  young  men  with  shaved  heads, 
and  with  rich  girdles  round  their  loins  t  The  one  is  a 
Georgian  and  the  other  a  Circassian.  And  yonder,  that 
knot  of  deformed  monsters,  with  two  small  holes  in  lien 
of  eyes  1  These  are  Kalmouk  officers.  I  also  met  there 
my  ci-devaiU  countrymen  forming  part  of  this  motley 
multitude.  In  short,  it  would  be  impossible  to  see  any 
where  such  a  medley,  such  a  variegated  mosaic. 

The  corps  of  ckcicdien-gardta  who  perform  the  ser- 
vice within  the  palace  is  splendid  ;  it  is  composed  of 
nearly  one  hundred  gentlemen,Belected  ftt>m  the  youngest 
and  handsomest  officers.  It  was  the  stud  of  Catherine 
II.  Nothing  can  equal  the  richness  and  magnificence 
of  the  uniform  in  which  these  gentlemen  are  attired. 
They  wear  white /iMlatfcorpff,  having  white  velvet  coUars 
and  facings,  with  lace  upon  every  seam  ;  this  lace  is  sur- 
mounted by  broad  embroideries  ;  a  kind  of  light  silver 
breastplate  ;  massive  silver  chains  falling  fh>m  the  shoul- 
ders upon  the  breast ;  Roman  helmets  of  gilded  silver, 
with  large  ostrich  feathers ;  and,  as  if  that  was  not 
enough,  thick  massive  silver  plates  adorning  both  sides 
of  their  boots,  all  the  length  of  the  leg;  l%e  crowd  of 
courtiers  already  filled  the  apartments,  when  I  saw  all 
at  once  this  crowd  moving,  separating  left  and  right, 
and  opening  before  a  man  wearing  five  ribbons  and  a 
miniature  of  the  Empress  in  his  button-hole,  set  with 
large  diamonds.  This  was  Zubow,  the  widowed  lover 
of  Catherine  II.,  rather  a  pretty  than  a  handsome  man, 
with  large  black  eyes,  but  an  exhausted  and  excessively 
worn  out  countenance.  This  creature,  who  crawled 
rather  than  walked,  was  nobody  now  ;  such  is,  however, 
the  force  of  habit,  that  the  crowd  of  courtiers  still 
bowed  before  Zubow  as  at  the  time  of  his  grandeur.  He 
bent  his  steps  to  the  large  hall,  where  the  body  of  the 
deceased  was  lying.  Curiosity  drew  me  thither,  but,  as 
1  did  not  like  the  ceremony,  and  was  not  inclined  to 
throw  myself  on  my  knees  and  kiss  the  hand  of  a  corpse, 
I  stopt  at  the  door.  Upon  a  state  bed  above  a  flight  of 
twelve  steps,  lay  the  inanimate  remains  of  her  who,  a 
few  days  ago,  was  the  absolute  sovereign  of  one-third  of 
the  world.  She  was  dressed  in  a  Russian  velvet  robe, 
trimmed  with  sables,  and  richly  embroidered  around 
with  gold.  Crown,  sceptre,  globe,  and  a  quantity  of 
orders  and  ribbons  were  displayed  upon  the  steps  of  the 
eata/alqtu.  The  deceased  Empress  had  still  her  court 
as  in  her  lifetime.  Chamberlains,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  waiting,  body-guards,  respectfhlly  surrounded  her, 
and  stood  day  and  night,  being  ouly  relieved  every  third 
hour.  This  wae  a  very  hard  time  for  the  courtiers,  who, 
besides  their  service  at  the  court  of  a  living  monarch, 
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had  to  gnard  a  dead  Empress  and  the  body  of  an  Em- 
peror who  had  been  strangled  thirty  years  ago. 

Paul  I.,  on  the  day  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  un- 
able to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father  Peter  III.,  resolved 
at  least  to  make  amends  for  the  ii^jniies  done  to  his 
memory.  It  was  known  that  this  Emperor,  after  a  tra- 
gical end,  was  prirately  buried  in  the  ohurch  of  St. 
Alezander-Newski.  Paul  went  thither  inunediately, 
accompanied  by  Besborodko  and  only  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp.  There  was  but  one  monk  who  knew  the 
place  where  the  body  had  been  deposited.  Piaul  de- 
scended with  him  into  the  vault,  caused  the  coffin  to  be 
opened,  and  saw  nothing  but  ashes  and  some  remains  of 
uniform,  buttons  and  boots.  Moved  to  tears  he  gave 
orders  for  a  state-bed  like  that  of  his  mother,  to  be  im- 
mediately erected  in  the  same  charch,  and  appointed 
officers  of  his  court  to  do  duty  there  as  in  the  palace  ; 
then,  he  went  twice  a-day,  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
to  worthip  the  dead,  as  they  call  it,  bowing  respectfully 
three  times  before  them,  and  kissing  his  mother's  hand. 
The  Empress,  princes  and  princesses,  courtiers,  and  after 
them  all  persons  decently  dressed,  were  admitted  to  this 
honour.  The  same  ceremony  was  performed  at  Cathe- 
rine's coffin  as  at  that  of  Peter  III.,  with  this  difference, 
that  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  kissed  at  the  Emperor's, 
a  genuflection  was  made  instead.  The  air  of  weakness 
and  emotion  with  which  Zubow  prostrated  himself  be- 
fore the  body  of  his  late  mistress  was  really  a  curious 
sight.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  first  time  that  he  had 
kissed  that  hand  gratuitously  ;  formerly,  it  was  always 
the  more  open  to  him  the  more  he  pressed  it. 

VetHgee  of  tie  Natural  HiHory  of  Creatum>.  Post  oc- 
tavo. Pp.  390.  London :  Churchhill. 
The  anonymous  author  of  this  ingenious  treatise 
might  have  designated  himself  a  philosophical  phreno- 
logist. He  seems  to  labour  under  a  consciousness  of 
having,  in  some  of  his  hypetheses,  broached  doctrines 
questionable  by  the  orthodox,  and  he  not  only  deprecates 
their  censure,  on  very  fair  grounds,  but  contends  that  his 
system  of  creation  is  in  truer  harmony  with  the  Mosaic 
record  than  that  generally  received.  He  ought  in  pru- 
dence to  have  been  contented  with  his  final  plea,  which 
is  thus  urged. 

My  sincere  desire  in  the  composition  of  the  book,  was 
to  give  the  true  view  of  the  history  of  nature,  with  as 
little  disturbance  as  possible  to  existing  beliefs,  whether 
philosophical  or  religious.  I  have  made  little  reference 
to  any  doctrines  of  the  latter  kind  which  may  be  thought 
inconsistent  with  mine,  because  to  do  so  would  have  been 
to  enter  upon  questions  for  the  settlement  of  which  our 
knowledge  is  not  yet  ripe.  Let  the  reconciliation  of 
whatever  is  true  in  my  views,  with  whatever  is  true  in 
other  systems,  come  about  in  the  fulness  of  calm  and 
careful  inquiry.  I  cannot  but  here  remind  the  reader  of 
what  Dr.  Wisemau  has  shown  so  strikingly  in  his  lec- 
tures, how  different  new  philosophic  doctrines  are  apt  to 
appear  after  we  have  become  somewhat  familiar  with 
them.  Geology,  at  first,  seems  inconsistent  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Mosaic  record.  A  storm  of  unreasoning 
indignation  rises  against  its  teachers.  In  time,  its  truths, 
being  found  quite  irresistible,  are  admitted,  and  man- 
kind continue  to  regard  the  Scriptures  with  the  same  re- 
spect as  before.  So  also  with  several  other  sciences. 
Now,  the  only  objection  that  can  be  made  on  such 
ground  to  this  book,  is,  that  it  brings  forward  some  new 
hypotheses,  at  first  sight,  like  geology,  not  in  perfect 
harmony  with  that  record,  and  arranges  all  the  rest  into 
a  system  which  partakes  of  the  same  character.  Bat 
may  not  the  sacred  text,  on  a  liberal  interpretation,  or 
with  the  benefit  of  new  light  reflected  from  nature,  or 
derived  fh>m  learning,  be  shown  to  be  as  much  in  har- 
mony with  the  novelties  of  this  volume,  as  it  has  been 
with  geology  and  natural  philosophy  !  What  is  there  in 
the  laws  of  organic  creation  more  startling  to  the  candid 
theologian,  than  in  the  Gopemican  system,  or  the  natural 
formation  of  strata  t  And  if  the  whole  series  of  facts  is 
true,  why  should  we  shrink  from  inferences  legitimately 


flowing  from  it !  Is  it  not  a  wiser  conne,  stnee  recon- 
ciliation has  come  in  so  many  instances,  still  to  hope  for 
it,  still  to  go  on  with  our  new  truths,  trusting  that  thej 
also  will  in  time  be  found  harmonious  with  all  otben  I 

Whatever  may  be  thonght  of  the  writer's  parttcolar 
views,  it  will  be  allowed  that  his  exposition  of  them  is 
clear  and  logical.  We  had  marked  for  extract  some  of 
bis  gradually  advancing  steps  in  the  progress  of  creation, 
but  must  be  contented  with  rery  little,  though  that  little 
may  give  an  idea  of  the  work. 

ERA  OF  THE  P&IMAKT  &OCK& 

The  interior  of  the  globe  has  now  been  inspected  ii 
many  places,  and  a  tolerably  distinct  notion  of  its  gene- 
ral arrangements  has  consequently  been  arrived  at.  It 
appears  that  the  basis  rock  of  the  earth,  as  it  may  be 
called,  is  of  hard  texture,  and  crystallino  in  its  ooostita- 
tion.  Of  this  rock,  granite  may  be  said  to  be  die  type, 
though  it  runs  into  many  varieties.  Orer  this,  except  in 
the  comparatively  few  places  where  it  projects  above  the 
general  level  in  mountains,  other  rocks  are  disposed  is 
sheets  or  strata,  with  the  appearance  of  having  been  de- 
posited originally  fh>m  water ;  but  these  last  roeks  hste 
nowhere  been  allowed  to  rest  in  their  original  iRsnge- 
ment.  Uneasy  movements  from  below  bare  broken 
them  up  in  great  inclpied  masses,  while  in  many  cues 
there  has  been  projected  through  the  rents  rocky  mstter, 
more  or  less  resembling  the  great  inferior  crystalline 
mass.  This  rocky  matter  must  have  been  in  a  stote  of 
fusion  fh)m  heat  at  the  time  of  its  projection,  for  it  is 
often  found  to  have  run  into  and  filled  up  latend  chinb 
in  these  rents.  There  are  even  instances  where  it  has 
been  rent  again,  and  a  newer  melted  matter  of  the  ssBie 
character  sent  through  the  opening.  Finally,  in  the 
crust  as  thus  arranged,  there  are,  in  many  places,  dunks 
containing  veins  of  metal.  Thus,  there  is  first  a  great 
inferior  mass,  composed  of  crystalline  rock,  and  probably 
resting  immediately  on  the  fused  and  expanded  matter 
of  the  interior :  next,  layers  or  strata  of  aqueous  origin; 
next, irregular  masses  of  melted  inferior  rock,  that  hive 
been  sent  up  volcanically  and  conAisedly  at  varioni 
times  amongst  the  aqueous  rooks,  breaking  up  these  into 
masses,  and  tossing  them  out  of  their  original  leveb. 
This  is  an  outline  of  the  arrangemeiits  of  the  emst  of  the 
earth,  as  far  as  we  can  obeerve  ik  It  is,  at  first  sight,  a 
most  confused  scene ;  but  after  some  eareftd  observatieB, 
we  readily  deteet  in  it  a  regularity  and  order  from  whidi 
much  instruction  in  the  history  of  our  globe  is  to  be  de- 
rived. 

HYPOTHESIS  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  A5IXA.TED  TRIBES. 

A  candid  consideration  of  all  these  ciroumstaiioes,aui 
scarcely  fail  to  introduce  into  our  minds  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent idea  of  organic  oieation  from  what  has  hitbeito 
been  generally  entertained.  That  God  created  aaimsted 
beings,  as  well  as  the  terraqueous  theatre  of  their  being, 
is  a  fact  so  powerfully  evidenced,  and  so  noiversally  le- 
ceived,  that  I  at  once  take  it  for  granted.  But  in  tb« 
particulars  of  this  so  highly  8upp<Nrted  idea,  we  snreiy 
here  see  cause  for  some  reconsideration.  It  may  now  be 
inquired — In  what  way  was  the  creation  of  aaimated 
beings  effected !  The  ordinary  notion  may,  I  think,  be 
not  unjustly  described  as  this, — ^that  the  Almighty  u* 
thor  produced  the  progenitors  of  all  existing  species  by 
some  sort  of  personal  or  immediate  exertion.  But  h«« 
does  this  notion  comport  with  what  we  hare  seen  of  the 
gradual  advance  of  species,  from  the  humblest  to  tbe 
highest  1  How  can  we  suppose  an  immediate  exertion 
of  this  creative  power  at  one  time  to  produce  loopbytesi 
another  time  to  add  a  few  marine  moUosks,  another  ts 
bring  in  one  or  two  conchifers,  again  to  produce  ernsta- 
ceous  fishes,  again  perfect  fishes,  and  so  on  to  the  end ! 
This  would  surely  be  to  take  a  very  mean  view  of  Un 
Creative  Power— to,  in  short,  anthropomorphiie  it,  or  re- 
duce it  to  some  such  character  as  that  borne  by  the  o^ 
dinary  proceedings  of  mankind.  And  yet  this  would  be 
unavoidable;  for  that  the  organic  creation  was  tha 
progressive  through  a  long  apace  of  time,  rests  eo  en- 
deuce  which  nothing  can  oTertorn  or  gainsay.   Sese 
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other  idea  mast  then  he  come  to  with  regard  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  DiTine  Author  proceeded  in  the  organic 
creation.  Let  ns  seek  in  the  history  of  the  earth's  for- 
mation for  a  new  suggestion  on  this  point.  We  have 
seen  powerful  eWdence,  that  the  construction  of  this 
globe  and  its  asBociates,  and  inferentially  that  of  all  the 
other  globes  of  space,  was  the  result,  not  of  any  imme- 
diate or  personal  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  but 
of  natural  laws  which  are  expressions  of  his  will.  What 
is  to  hinder  onr  supposing  that  the  organic  creation  is 
also  a  result  of  natural  laws,  which  are  in  like  manner 
an  expression  of  his  will  t  More  than  this,  the  fact  of 
the  cosmical  arrangements  being  an  effect  of  natural  law, 
is  a  powerful  argument  for  theozganic  arrangements  being 
so  likewise ;  for  how  can  we  suppose  that  the  august 
Beiug  who  brought  all  these  countless  worlds  into  form 
by  the  simple  establishment  of  a  natural  principle  flow- 
ing from  bis  mind,  was  to  interfere  personally  and  spe- 
cially on  e?ery  occasion  when  a  new  shell-fish  or  reptile 
was  to  be  ushered  into  existence  on  on4  of  these  worlds  1 
Surely  this  idea  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  for  a  moment  en- 
tertained. 

It  will  be  objected  that  the  ordinary  conceptions  of 
Christian  nations  on  this  subject  are  directly  derived 
from  Scripture,  or,  at  least,  are  in  conformity  with  it. 
If  they  were  clearly  and  unequiTocally  supported  by 
Scripture,  it  may  readily  be  allowed  that  there  would 
be  a  strong  objection  to  the  reception  of  any  opposite 
hypothesis.  But  the  fact  is,  however  startling  the  pre- 
sent announcement  of  it  may  be,  that  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Mosaic  record  is  not  only  not  in  harmony  with 
the  ordinary  ideas  of  mankind  respecting  cosmical  and 
organic  creation,  but  is  opposed  to  them. 

We  must  leave  this  to  the  curious  reader,  merely 
stating  that  the  writer's  reasonings  are  far  from  being 
oonclusive.  He  had  better  have  rested  on  his  philoso- 
phical deprecation  of  rash  judgments  on  matters  upon 
which  nature  has  not  yet  fhlly  revealed  her  laws. — Our 
next  extract  embodies  what  is,  at  least,  an  ingenious 
conjecture  about  the  systems  of  other  globes. 

Unprepared  as  most  men  may  be  for  such  an  an- 
nouncement, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  able,  in 
this  limited  sphere,  to  form  some  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  plants  and  animals  of  those  other  spheres 
which  move  at  sack  immense  distances  from  na.  Suppose 
that  the  first  persons  of  an  early  nation  who  made  a  ship 
and  ventured  to  sea  in  it,  observed,  as  they  sailed  along,  a 
set  of  objects  which  they  had  never  before  seen — namely, 
a  fleet  of  other  ships — would  they  not  have  been  justi- 
fied in  supposing  thut  those  ships  were  occupied,  like 
their  own,  by  human  beings  possessing  hands  to  row  and 
steer,  eyes  to  watch  the  signs  of  the  weather,  intelli- 

fence  to  guide  them  from  one  place  to  another — in  short, 
eings  in  all  respects  like  themselves,  or  only  showing 
such  differences  as  they  knew  to  be  producible  by  differ- 
ence of  climate  and  habits  of  life.  Precisely  in  this  man- 
ner we  can  speculate  on  the  inhabitants  of  remote 
spheres.  We  see  that  matter  has  originally  been  dif- 
fased  in  one  mass,  of  which  the  spheres  are  portions. 
Consequently,  inorganior  matter  must  be  presumed  to  be 
every  where  the  same,  although  probably  with  differences 
in  the  proportions  of  ingredients  in  different  globes,  and 
also  some  difference  of  conditions.  Out  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  elements  of  inorganic  matter  are  composed  or- 
ganic bodies,  both  vegetable  and  animal ;  such  must  be 
the  rule  in  Jupiter  and  in  Sinus,  as  it  is  here.  We,  there- 
fore, are  all  but  certain  that  herbaceous  and  ligneous 
fibre,  that  flesh  and  blood,  are  the  constituents  of  the 
organic  beings  of  all  those  spheres  which  are  as  yet  seats 
of  life.  Gravitation  we  see  to  be  an  all-pervading  prin- 
ciple ;  therefore,  there  must  be  a  relation  between  the 
spheres  and  their  respective  organic  occupants,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  they  are  fixed,  as  far  as  necessary,  on  the 
surface.  Such  a  relation,  of  course,  involves  details  as 
to  the  density  and  elasticity  of  structure,  as  well  as  size, 
of  the  organic  tenants,  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of 
the  respective  planets — peculiarities,  however,  which 
may  quite  well  consist  with  the  idea  of  a  univen^ality  of 


general  types,  to  which  we  are  about  to  come.  Electri- 
city we  also  see  to  be  universal ;  if,  therefore,  it  be  a 
principle  concerned  in  life  and  in  mental  action,  as 
science  strongly  suggests,  life  and  menUl  action  must 
every  where  be  of  one  geueral  character.  We  come  to  com- 
paratively a  matter  of  detail,  when  wo  advert  to  heat 
and  light ;  yet  it  is  important  to  consider  that  these  are 
universal  agents,  and  that,  as  they  bear  marked  rela- 
tions to  organic  life  and  structure  on  earth,  they  may  be 
presumed  to  do  so  in  other  spheres  also.  The  considera- 
tions as  to  light  are  particularly  interesting,  for,  on  our 
globe,  the  structure  of  one  important  organ,  almost  uni- 
versally distribvted  in  the  animal  kingdom,  is  in  direct 
and  precise  relation  to  it.  Where  there  is  light  there 
will  be  eyes,  and  these,  in  other  spheres,  will  be  the 
same  in  all  respects  as  the  eyes  of  tellurian  animals, 
with  only  such  difibrences  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac- 
cord with  minor  peculiarities  of  condition  and  of  situation. 
It  is  but  a  small  stretch  of  the  argument  to  suppose  that, 
one  conspicuous  organ  of  a  large  portion  of  our  animal 
kingdom  being  thus  universal,  a  parity  in  all  the  other 
organs — species  for  species,  class  for  class,  kingdom  for 
kingdom— is  highly  likely,  and  that  thus  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  other  globes  of  space  bear  not  only  a  general, 
but  a  particular  resemblance  to  those  of  our  own. 

The  Beforner$  before  the  Reformation,  The  Fifteenth 
Cemturtf,  John  Hu$$  and  the  Council  of  Congtamee.  By 
£mile  De  Bonnechose,  Author  of  Histoire  Fraufaise, 
Histoire  Sacr^e,  See.  &c.  Translated  flrom  the  French 
by  Campbell  Mackenzie,  B.  A.  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  2 
vols,  post  octavo,  pp.  703.  Edinburgh:  William 
Whyte  A  Co. 

Though  the  title  is  somewhat  large,  or  not  sufficiently 
specific,  this  is  an  excellent  book,  and  one  which  we  are 
glad  to  see  in  an  English  dress.  The  preface,  or  preli- 
minary essay,  is  itself  an  admirable  work.  The  French- 
man writes  in  the  spirit  of  Milton  and  of  Channing.  His 
discourse  is  an  able  and  eloquent  argument  for  the  ftin- 
damental  principles  of  the  Reformation,— namely,  free- 
dom of  conscience,  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  freedom  from 
the  sacerdotal  yoke.  It  is,  in  one  word,  written  in 
the  spirit  of  the  most  Catholic  Christianity. 

We  have  said  that  the  title  is  not  sufficiently  specific. 
We  were  led  to  expect  at  least  a  full  account  of  Wycliffe, 
the  great  reformer  of  his  own  age,  and  we  have  a  brief 
reference  to  him  ;  but  the  work  is  in  substance  a  memoir 
of  John  Hues,  and  a  historical  retrospect  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  of  his  era ;  with  an  account  of  the  sects 
which  sprang  from  his  doctrine,  which  is  continued  down 
to  so  late  a  time  as  the  origin  of  the  United  Brethren  or 
Moravians.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  the  power  of 
speaking  of  this  work  with  the  fulness  due  to  its  merits, 
and  can  only  cull  a  few  pithy  sentences  from  the  Preface, 
and  take  a  brief  extract  from  the  body  of  the  work. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  WORK. 

This  work,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  is  intended 
to  make  the  great  religious  movement  which  took  place 
in  Europe  a  century  before  the  Reformation,  better 
known  and  more  justly  appreciated.  It  embraces  a  pe- 
riod of  seventy  years, — from  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
Schism  of  the  West  in  1378,  to  the  end  of  the  war  of  the 
Hussites,  towards  the  middle  of  the  following  century. 
The  principal  doctrines  which  divided  Europe  during 
that  memorable  period  are  exposed  to  view,  and  the 
illustrious  men  who  originated  or  defended  them  are 
carefully  depicted. 

We  shall  describe  the  famous  quarrels  of  the  Schism ; 
the  struggle  of  the  Popes  with  each  other ;  that  of  the 
Emperor,  the  Kiugs,  and  the  Councils  against  the  Pon- 
tiffs ;  the  proceedings  of  the  Gallican  Church  and  of  the 
University  of  Paris ;  the  persevering  and,  for  a  time, 
victorious  efforts  of  the  men  who  represented  both  one 
and  the  other  sgainst  tlie  partisans  of  the  Papal  omui- 
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potenee;  And  tbe  sceiiei  for  eT«r  to  be  deplored,  in 
which  the  great  dootors  of  Bohemi*  perished. 

Theological  differences  were  then  acoompanied  by  the 
flames  of  fkineral  piles,  and  the  shock  of  arms.  A  place 
is  reserved  in  the  Work  for  these  gloomy  pietnres ;  the 
reader  will  there  find  the  eombats  of  words  to  be  sac- 
eeeded  by  those  of  the  sword ;  and  men  of  learning  and 
piety,  the  Husses,  D'AUlys,  and  Gersons,  to  be  followed 
by  men  of  blood  and  war,  the  Ziskas  and  Prooopinses. 

Historian  of  John  Hoss,  I  am  well  awafe,  that  whilst 
I  gain  for  his  name  the  admiration  of  many,  i  also  ex- 
pose it  to  outrage.  But  to  any  person  who  should  me- 
ditate insulting  his  memory,  I  would  say — **  John  Hoss 
was  condemned  because  he  refiised  to  believe  that  a  man, 
for  any  motire  whatever,  ought  to  stifle  the  voice  of  his 
conscience,  and  to  act  contrary  to  his  internal  persuasion. 
What  he  did  not  belie ve,do  you  believe  t  Examine  his  life, 
peruse  his  letters— his  touohing  letters — where  the  most 
candid  soul  is  laid  open,  and  the  most  holy  fervour  ma- 
nifested I  See  what  a  love  of  good,  what  a  horror  of 
evil,  what  devotedness  to  truth,  are  there  displayed  1 
Consider  how  he  lived,  and  how  he  died.  Having  done 
this,  plaoe  your  hand  on  your  heart,  and  say,  '  I  am  a 
better  Christian  than  this  man  1' Then  insult  him  1" 

VV&TBBR  omtKt  OV  THB  WORK. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  not  to  convert  believers— 
to  engage  in  proselytism  at  the  expense  of  any  church — 
to  draw  away  the  living  members  of  one  communion  to 
the  bosom  of  another.  No  creed  will  be  presented  here 
as  the  only  true  one — no  particular  formula  will  be  ad- 
vanced as  the  sole  real  expression  of  the  truth,  out  of 
which  there  is  nothing  but  error  and  falsehood ;  for  we 
believe  that  it  is,  before  all  things,  important  to  serve 
the  Universal  Church ;  and  there  is  one  religion  in  our 
eyes  higher  than  all  particular  forms  of  worship, — above 
Roman  Catholicism  as  above  Protestantism,— and  that 
religion  is  CHUsnAinTT. 

The  history  of  spiritual  courts  has  no  blacker  reeord 
than  the  trial  of  Huss,  nor  the  annals  of  martyrdom  a 
more  pathetic  page  than  that  which  traces  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  life.  His  persecutors  showed  demoniac  in- 
genuity in  heaping  ignominies  upon  him, — all  of  which 
he  bore  with  the  patient  meekness  of  the  divine  Master 
in  whose  cause  he  suffered.  His  final  examination  be- 
fore the  council  and  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  is 
full  of  the  highest  interest,  but  too  long  to  extract.  It 
would  make  an  admirable  subject  for  a  historical  painter. 
We  give  the  last  scene  of  all. 

The  place  of  punishment  was  a  meadow  a4}oining  the 
gardens  of  the  city,  outside  the  gate  of  Ootleben.  On 
arriving  there,  Huss  kneeled  down  and  recited  some  of 
the  penitential  Psalms.  Several  of  the  people,  hearing 
him  pray  with  fervour,  said  aloud — **  We  are  ignorant 
of  this  man's  crime ;  but  he  offers  up  to  God  most  ex- 
cellent prayers."        

When  he  wished  to  address  the  crowd  in  German,  the 
Elector  Palatine  opposed  it,  and  ordered  him  to  be  forth- 
with burned.  ^  Lord  Jesus  !  '*  cried  John  Huss,  '^  I  shall 
endeavour  to  endure,  with  humility,  this  frightfhl  death 
which  I  am  awarded  for  thy  Holy  Gospel  f  Pardon  all 
my  enemies  !'* 

His  body  was  then  bound  with  thongs,  with  which  he 
was  firmly  tied  to  a  stake,  driven  deep  into  the  ground. 
When  he  was  so  affixed,  some  persons  objected  to  his 
fiuse  being  turned  to  the  east,  saying  that  this  ought  not 
to  be,  since  he  was  a  heretic.  He  was  then  untied  and 
bound  again  to  the  stake  with  his  ikce  to  the  west.  His 
head  was  held  close  to  the  wood  by  a  chain  smeared 
with  soot,  and  the  view  of  which  inspired  him  with 
pious  reflections  on  the  ignominy  of  our  Saviour's  suffer- 
ings. 

Fagots  were  then  arranged  about  and  under  his  feet, 
and  around  him  was  piled  up  a  quantity  of  wood  and 
straw.  When  all  these  preparations  were  completed, 
the  Elector  Palatine,  accompanied  by  Count  d'Oppen- 
beim,  marshal  of  the  empire,  came  up  to  him,  and  fbr 


the  last  time  reeommended  him  to  retraet  But  he, 
looking  up  to  heaven,  said  with  a  loud  voice :  "^  I  call 
God  to  witness,  that  I  have  never  either  taught  or  writ- 
ten what  those  false  witnesses  have  laid  to  my  diai]ge— 
my  sermons,  my  books,  my  writings^  have  all  been  done 
with  the  sole  view  of  rescuing  souls  from  the  tyranny  of 
sin  $  and,  therefore,  most  joyfhlly  will  I  confirm  withny 
blood  that  truth  which  I  have  taught,  written,  and 
preached ;  and  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Divine  Law 
and  the  holy  fhthers.** 

The  elector  and  the  marshal  then  withdrew,  and  ilre 
was  set  to  the  pile  I  *  Jeans,  Son  of  the  living  God," 
cried  John  Hubs,  **  hare  pity  on  m«  I"  Ha  ptayed  sad 
song  a  hymn  in  the  midst  of  his  tormcnta,  ¥nt  soen  aflv, 
the  wind  having  risen,  his  voice  vras  drowned  by  ths 
roaring  of  the  flames.  He  was  perceived  for  some  tint 
longer  moving  his  head  and  lips,  and  aa  if  still  prajisg 
— and  then  he  gave  up  the  spirit*  His  habits  wm 
burned  with  him,  and  the  executioners  tore  in  pieces  ths 
remains  of  his  body  and  threw  them  back  into  the  foae- 
ral  pile,until  the  fire  had  absolutely  eonsnmed  every  thiag; 
the  ashes  were  then  collected  together  and  thiown  into 
the  Rhine. 

Thus  perished,  at  the  age  of  five-aad<*fbrty,  one  of  tin 
men  whose  character  throws  most  honoor  on  the  Chris- 
tian church;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  discern,  at  the  fint 
glance,  the  real  causes  of  his  death.  The  followiai 
words  are  found  in  aa  old  manuscript  copy  of  his  veria: 
^  At  long  at  John  Hutt  merdy  <Udaimed  o^imf  Cfti 
tieet  of  St€  teculart^  tttry  one  taid  tkat  k*  wa»  imtpvni 
with  the  Spirit  of  Ood;  but  at  toon  at  k€  proettied 
aaaitut  ecaetiattiet,  ht  became  an  objed  of  oAtta^  /«r  ^ 
then  really  laid  kit  finger  on  the  tore.** 

Although  we  have  never  seen  the  original  of  fbis 
work,  we  can  judge,  from  internal  evidence,  that  ths 
translation  is  executed  with  aceuraey  and  spirit 

Memoir  of  Thomat  Harrieon  Burder,  MJ).  By  Jolo 
Burder,  M.A.  London :  Ward  &  Co.  Pp.  168. 
This  little  biography  is  written  by  an  aiEectienale  liro> 
ther,  who,not  without  rea8on,oonclndes  tliat  i t  will  chiefly 
interest  the  relatives  and  personal  friends  of  its  subject. 
Dr.  Burder  was  a  pious  and  amiable  mnn,  a  son  of  the 
author  of  "  Village  Sermons."  He  was  bom  in  1789,  le- 
oeived  a  good  edoeation,  and  studied  medicine  at  Bdia* 
burgh, — ^where  he  gradnated,befbreeomineQeiagpfaetiee 
in  London,  though  he  afterwards  settled  at  Tonbridge 
Wells.  The  memoir,  which  is  written  with  great  bo- 
desty,  consists  munly  of  extracts  from  Dr.  Bardsr^i 
letters,  fh>m  childhood  to  the  eloee  of  hia  life. 

They  all  display  a  serious,  mild,  and  affectionate  da* 
racter,  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  testimonials  of 
his  instructors  and  personal  friends,  many  of  them  I>e^ 
sons  of  eminence  and  science.  Originally  of  a  delieaU 
constitution,  Dr.  Burder,  throughout  life,  suffined  msdi 
fh>m  deranged  health,  though  he  lived  until  the  soramer 
of  1 843.  He  married  a  cousin  of  his  own,  after  settlio ^ 
in  life,  who  survived  him  for  only  five  months,  ^e  ex- 
tract of  a  family  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Burder  while  a 
student  at  Edinburgh,  and  a  letter  of  consolation,  writ* 
ten  by  Dr.  Abercrombie  of  that  city,  to  his  widow,  is  aB 
that  our  space  permits  us  to  select  fVom  a  volume  which 
presents  a  really  interesting  record  of  a  good  maa't 
lii^,  and  picture  of  an  attached  Christiaa  family:— 

My  father's  kind  letter  gave  me  heaitMt  ptsanre, 
and  your  own,  my  dear  sister,  was  peculiarly  aee^table. 
The  domestic  incidents  you  allude  to,  transported  ate  >t 
once  to  the  Grove ;  and  to  be  with  you  in  imaginatioa 
merely,  is  no  small  pleasure.  This  kind  of  journey  I  eftea 
perform,  and  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  I  hum  a  tans 
which  Phcebe  has  often  played  to  me,  the  air  of  which  ts 
inexpressibly  delightflil.  At  other  times,  and  especiaily 
on  a  Sunday,  I  repeat  to  myself  that  sweet  fayam  of  our 
infancy — 
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What,  O  dew  JesQs,  whan  tkaU  I 
Behold  thee  all  serene  ? 


The  latter  expedient  never  fails  to  sneceed.  In  an 
instant  I  am  seated  at  the  fire-side,  and  make  one  of 
the  domestic  circle.  My  mother's  countenance  beams 
with  sympathy  and  kindness;  my  father's  with  benignity; 
and  my  sister's  with  attentive  affection.  The  scene  is 
sometimes  too  tonching  ;  and  yet  X  lore  to  indnlge  the 
tender  illasion.    When  shall  it  be  exchanged  for  reality  t 

From  John  Ahererowbi$y  Esq.,  MJ), 

Edinhwyk,  AMgutt  22, 1843. 

Mt  Dear  Madam,— I  do  not  attempt  to  express  the 
feelings  with  which  I  have  received  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Harder,  intimating  the  heavy  bereavement  with  which  it 
has  pleased  your  heavenly  Father  to  visit  yon.  It  is  a  be- 
reavement which  will  be  felt  most  deeply  by  the  nnme- 
roas  and  attached  friends  of  Dr.  Bnrder,  and  by  none 
more  than  myself,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  in  a  peca* 
liar  manner,  both  by  an  old  and  warm  friendship,  and 
by  the  various  excellent  and  amiable  qualities  which  met 
in  his  character.  It  seemed  to  those  who  knew  his  ta- 
lents and  his  worth,  a  mysterious  dispensation,  that  one 
80  calculated  for  usefulness  should  be  so  long  laid  aside 
in  the  prime  of  his  days  ;^but  **  He,  whose  ways  are  not 
as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  ours,'*  had  his  own 
great  purposes  to  answer ;  and  among  these,  we  cannot 
doubt  one  was  to  prepare  our  beloved  friend  in  a  peculiar 
manner  for  the  ei\joyment  of  himself,  and  for  occupying 
a  Jiigh  place  in  that  blessed  assembly,  who  have  ^  come 
out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  He 
now  understands  the  whole,  and  pereeives  in  the  clearest 
manner,  that  no  one  step  could  have  been  wanting.  The 
all-wise  and  all-merciful  One,  who  has  visited  you  with 
the  dispensation,  alone  is  able  to  give  the  support  and 
consolation  under  it,  which  may  enable  you  to  say :  **  it 
IS  well."  This,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  bestowed  in  abun- 
dant measure,  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  and  to  the 
prayen  of  the  numerous  aifecttonate  friends,  who  par- 
take in  your  sorrow.  And  while  their  sympathies  are 
not  useless,  there  is  a  Friend  who  is  afflicted  in  all  the 
afflictions  of  his  people — one  to  whom  all  power  is  given 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  there  is  the  mighty  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  the  Comforter,  imparting  a  peace  which 
the  world  cannot  give.  My  dangbters  desire  to  nnite 
with  me  in  our  expressions  of  deep  sympathy  and  affec- 
tionate wishes  and  regards. 

And  I  am,  my  dear  Madam,  very  sincerely  yours, 

John  Abbbcbombix. 

Upion^$  Phynogljfphie$,    London  :  Fisher,  Son,  &  Co. 

This  work  relates  to  certain  discoveries  in  language 
and  science  which  only  dawned  upon  the  author  a  few 
months  since,  after  many  years  of  study ;  and  which, 
as  we  do  not  pretend  to  understand  them,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  speak  about  when  they  are  fairly  placed 
before  the  public.  The  author  solicits  the  means  of 
doing  this  ;  and,  among  other  remarkable  things,  asserts 
that  he  has  discovered  the  method  of  Triueting  an 
Angle,  or  Arc  of  a  CireU,  and  can  give  a  strict  mathe- 
matical solution  of  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle.  His 
challenge  to  men  of  science  is  as  singular  as  it  is  bold ; 
— and  farther  we  cannot  say. 

The  VarUme  Writingt  of  Comeiius  Maihem;  complete 
in  one  volume,  octavo,  double  columns.  Pp.870.  New 
York  :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

Cornelius  Mathews  is  a  kind  of  American  Bos,  or 
Jerrold,  or  Titmarsh,  with  more  earnestness  than  the 
latter,  and  a  manner  of  his  own,  the  result  of  his  Trans- 
atlantic surroundings.  The  "  vmtings"  are  extremely 
^  various."  We  have,  in  Puffer  Hopkins,  a  clever  novel, 
descriptive  of  middle-class  and  workie  Americans,  many 


lively  short  tales  and  sketches  of  erery-day  characters  and 
manners,  and  some  legendary  serious  extravaganias,  as 
the  Behemoth,  who  is  in  character,  deeds,  and  destiny, 
close  akin  to  those  fiery  dragons  and  "  Laidly  Worms" 
that  flourish  in  British  legends.  There  is,  moreover,a  good 
many  copies  of  verses,  with  some  vigour  and  likelihood 
about  them;  and  acomedy,**  The  Politicians,"  which  shows 
the  way  in  which  **  political  capital "  is  sometimes  made 
in  America.  A  very  dirty  way  it  is,  no  doubt,  though  by 
no  means  worse  than  that  with  which  we  are  all  fami- 
liar at  home,  either  as  actors  or  spectators.  A  better 
idea  conld  not  be  obtained  of  the  present  character  of  the 
American  Magazines  than  by  the  perusal  of  this  ''various  " 
volume ;  though  its  contents  may  be  above  their  fair 
average.  As  a  specimen,  we  give  an  extract  from  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Beweno,  entitled  New  Ethiet  of 
Eating.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  a  sect  in  America, 
not  content  with  giving  up  the  use  of  wine  and  spirits, 
have  also  given  up  eating  animal  food,  including,  we  be- 
lieve, eggs,  milk,  and  butter,  and  also  tea  and  coffee. 
There  is  no  longer  sufficient  distinction  in  mere  **  tem- 
perance," or  yet  in  "  total  abetinenoe." 

In  every  age  there  has  existed  some  favourite  theory 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  race  ;  some  grand  discovery 
(about  to  be  made),  which  was  to  be  universal,  nl>iqui* 
tous  in  its  influence  and  success.  At  one  time  the  phi- 
losopher's stone  ;  in  the  next  age  a  short  passage  to  the 
East  Indies  ;  and  now,  in  a  third  and  less  romantic  pe- 
riod, all  the  great  objects  of  amelioration  and  amend- 
ment are  to  be  accomplished  by  the  substitution  of  un- 
bolted flour  in  the  place  of  pure  wheat  and  solid  animal 
fbod.  The  authors  of  these  miraculous  discoveries  be* 
lieve  that  the  human  race  is  to  be  regenerated  solely 
through  the  medium  of  the  palate  ;  that  the  channels  of 
access  to  the  human  head  and  human  heart  are  not,  as 
of  old,  through  the  understanding  and  the  affections, 
but  through  the  alimentary  ducts.  Instead  of  winding 
along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  and  over  the  shoals 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  they  strike  boldly  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  find  the  country  for  which  they  are  in 
search.  They  take  for  granted  that  man  has  no  imagi- 
nation, no  heart,  no  nerves,  no  soul,  nor  arteries  ;  but 
that  he  is  a  creature  all  ttomach;  that  one  mighty 
abdomen  is  the  badge  and  property  of  human  kind  ; 
and  that  in  it  centres  the  machinery,  from  it  spring  the 
movements,  which  build  up  and  overturn  states  and  em- 
pires— the  strong  fancy  which  moulds  itself  in  epics  and 
histories — the  gentle  pathos  which  melts  us  from  the 
pulpit  or  in  the  elegy— the  fierce  verath  and  **  energy 
divine"  which  shake  the  stage  ;  all  hold  their  court  in 
this  vast  subterranean  cavern,  and  from  it  rush  forth 
upon  the  world. 

The  first  great  canon  of  this  code  of  living,  is,  that  the 
fiesh  of  beasts  be  banished  from  the  table.  Unholy  pig, 
nor  stupid  veal,  nor  silly  mutton,  corpulent  roast-beef 
nor  presumptuous  sirloin,  must  not  appear  before  these 
chaste,  dietetic  vestals.  Calf,  sheep,  ox,  fowl,  partridge 
— they  know  them  not  in  animated  nature.  They  have 
revised  the  edible  universe,  and  from  it  stricken  these 
blots  and  monsters.  Tender-souled  philanthropists  ! 
They  would  know  why  these  should  not  run  rampsLt, 
and  fiy  on  the  earth  and  in  the  air  harmless  t  They  are 
joint  denizens  here  ;  fellow-citizens  of  ours,  are  Uieso 
good  friends  1 

These  natural  feeders  have  ''a  touch  that  makes 
them  kin  "  with  us.  Let  them  grow  and  multiply.  Let 
them  fatten  in  our  meadows,  and  spread  their  pinions  in 
our  woods.  Like  us,  they  are  for  an  equitable  division 
of  property  ;  they,  too,  are  humble  agrarians ;  their 
desires  are  moderate.  Till  your  fields  until  the  sweat 
pearls  upon  your  forehead  ;  vou  need  not  chaffer  with 
customers — they  will  take  the  crop  of  grain  off  your 
hands.  Gay  creatures,  they  will  irisk  and  eat  for  you. 
They  have  made  us  their  stewards ;  if  we  plough  and 
plant,  they  will,  noet  willingly,  gather  the  increase. 
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**  Th«  bog  that  ploogfai  not,  nor  oboyt  thy  call, 
Lives  on  tho  Uboan  of  this  lord  of  all ; 
While  man  exclaims,  *See  all  things  for  mj  use!  * 
*8ee  man  for  mine/  replies  a  pampered  goose.** 

Yes,  these  prodigU  Pythagoreans,  these  Tegetnble 
philosophers,  would  give  the  earth  np  to  the  undisputed 
possession  of  Messrs.  Ox,  Hog,  and  Company.  They 
would  hand  the  title-deeds  oTer  to  that  firm.  It  has, 
perhaps,  neTer  entered  the  heads  of  these  anti-camiror* 
ous  gentlemen,  these  minor  omnipotents,  who  would 
change  mankind  into  so  many  Nebnohadnezzars,  and 
send  the  world  to  eat  grass,  what  disposition  they  would 
make  of  their  fourfooted  riTahi  in  the  erent  of  a  general 
adoption  of  their  principles.  We  would  haye  to  turn 
back  into  heathenism,  and  offer  up  a  hecatomb  to  each 
one  of  the  forty  thousand  gods  of  antiquity,  to  reduce  the 
cattle  market  within  reasonable  limits. 

But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  these  attenuated  apostles 
of  bran  bread  and  water-cresses,  whose  worn-out  organs 
can  assimilate  no  stronc  meat,  cannot  be  content  with 
feeding  their  own  way  ^which,  if  it  be  best  for  them, 
they  have  our  tree  leaTc  to  feed  as  they  list),  nor  be 
contented  with  simply  proselyting  by  example  and  doc- 
trine men  of  their  own  kind,  but  they  insist  upon  im- 
posing all  the  pains  of  moral  excommunication  upon  us, 
who  have  healthy  digestions  aud  cheerful  spirits,  unless 
we  will  follow  their  examples,  swear  by  their  names, 
and  feed  by  their  rules. 

The  Poem  of  Sir  BobeH  AjfUmn,  Edited  by  Charles 
Roger,  from  a  MS.  in  his  possession,  and  other  authen- 
tic sources,  pp.  154.  Edinburgh:  Adam  &  Charles 
Black. 

These  ''ancients"  had  all  the  luck:  not  only  hare 
they  forestalled  the  best  thoughts  and  brightest  fancies 
of  their  posterity,  but  eren  in  their  graTOs  they  continue 
to  monopolize  the  general  ear,  to  the  detriment  of  as 
good  men,  and  much  better  poets.  Who,  for  example, 
would  hare  cared  one  fig  for,  or  bought  one  copy  of,  the 
poems  of  Sir  Robert  Ay toun,  saTc,  in  his  own  day,  a  few 
of  his  friends  about  the  court,  had  he  not  died  some  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  that  comparatiTcly  rery  tow 
people  knew  any  thing  about  compositions  now  enamelled 
by  the  blue  mould  of  centuries  1  Many  of  his  yerses, 
indeed,  according  to  the  belief  of  his  editor,  hare  never 
before  appeared  in  print.  This,  however,  is  not  sat- 
isfactorily shown ;  and  the  best  have  certainly  been 
preserved  in  different  miscellaneous  collections.  The 
residue  have  fkllen  into  well-merited  oblivion :  not  that 
the  poems  of  Aytoun  are  without  merit,  for  he  is  the 
author  of  at  least  one  song  that  will  live  for  another 
couple  of  centuries,  and  many  of  his  compositions  pos- 
sess elegance  of  diction.  The  present  publication  owes 
its  existence  to  a  fortunate  accident.  At  the  sale  of 
the  books  of  Miss  Hadow,  a  venerable  spinster  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  the  daughter  and  granddaughter  of  professors 
in  the  University  of  that  city,  an  old  manuscript  volume 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  Roger,  a  young  stu- 
dent. It  was  found  to  contain  the  poems  of  Sir  Robert 
Aytoun.  This  MS.  volume,  it  is  coujectured,  must  have 
been  copied  by  a  boy,  (whom  the  editor  rather  fancifully 
conjectures  to  have  been  John,  the  youngest  son  of 
Archbishop  Sharp,)  from  another  MS.  volume  in  the  pos- 
session of  some  of  the  family  of  Sir  James  Balfour  of 
Denmyln,  the  IViend  and  fellow-courtier  of  the  poet.  It 
is  nearly  all  guess-work  ;  and  the  editor's  anxious 
inquiries  on  this  and  other  points  connected  with  Sir 
Robert  Aytoun,  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  little 
or  no  success.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  only  a  part 
of  Aytoun's  previous  poems  were  copied  into  the  MS.  of 
Miss  Hadow.    But  the  editor  has  done  his  best  to  give 


the  world  a  faithful,  full,  and  correct  edition,  so  far  ti 
he  has  had  the  means.  There  may  still  be  abnndast 
room  left  for  the  literary  critic  and  the  antiquary  to 
cavil ;  but  as  we  neither  belong  to  the  latter  fraternity, 
nor,  to  ovm  the  truth,  am  as  much  impressed  as  might  be 
desirable  vrith  the  value  of  such  labours  as  those  in 
which  Mr.  Rogers  has  engaged,  we  raise  no  objections 
to  one  who  certainly  brings  the  fit  enthusiasm  to  his 
task — who  magnifies  his  office.  Mr.  Roger  seems  to  have 
awakened  the  entire  university  fW>m  its  slumbers,  and 
fired  it  with  the  ambition  of  co-operating  in  his  labonr 
of  love  and  reverence,  in  doing  all  bonoor  to  the  iifft 
Scottish  poet  who  wrote  pure  English  :  tn  this  dis- 
tinction is  claimed  for  Sir  Robert  Aytoun.  A  memoir 
of  Aytoun  is  prefixed.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Fife  Laird, 
and,  while  still  a  young  man,  followed  in  the  train  of 
James  the  VI.,  on  the  accession  of  that  monarch  to  the 
throne  of  ^gland.  He  was,  moreover,  an  aocomplislied 
scholar  and  courtier,  who  wrote  very  elegant  oecasiossl 
verses  in  the  taste  of  his  age.  A  Latin  panegyric, 
written  upon  King  James,  alter  Aytoun  returned  from 
his  travels  in  France,  fint  drew  upoa  him  the  giadoD« 
regards  of  the  classic  monarch  ;  and  lie  spent  his  whole 
subsequent  life  at  the  English  court,  where  he  was  at 
different  periods.  Private  Secretary  to  the  Queen,  Geo- 
tlemaa  of  the  Bed-Chamber,  a  Privy  Councillor,  Master 
of  Reqnesto,  and  Master  of  Ceremonies.  He  appears'ts 
have  been  a  general  fiivourite,  and  in  good  odoar,  sot 
only  at  court,  but  with  Ben  Jonson  and  the  wits  of  the 
time ;  though  very  little  is  known  about  his  penonal 
history.  He  died  in  the  palace  of  WbitehaU  in  1638,  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  his  nephew  erected  a  handsome 
monument  to  him,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  excelleot 
preservation  in  Westminster  Abbey.  We  are  glad  to  tee 
that  the  learning  and  respectability  of  Fife  have  come  for- 
ward to  patronize  this  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  cUs«ie 
poet  whom  they  claim  as  a  fellow  eomwty-moM,  The 
song  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  that  so  well-known 
ftom  ito  appearance  in  nearly  every  misoeUaneous  col- 
lection of  English  lyrics, 

*'  I  do  confess  thouM  smooth  and  fSsir.** 

We  shall  give  a  few  stonzas  of  another  song,  which 
it  is  said  appears  now  with  many  more  Ibr  the  fiRt 
time  ;  and  though  that  may  be  a  mistake,  they  are  to 
the  present  generation  quite  as  good  as  MSw 

Wrong  not,  sweet  Empress  of  my  seal. 

The  merit  of  true  passion. 
Pretending  that  he  feels  no  vmart. 

Who  sues  for  no  compassion. 

Since  if  my  plaints  come  not  to  pmve 

The  conquests  of  thy  beauty. 
They  come  not  from  defect  of  love. 

But  from  excess  of  duty. 


rd  rather  chooee  to  want  relief. 
Than  venture  the  revealing ; 

Where  glonr  recommends  the  grief. 
Despair  distmsls  the  healxi^ 

Thus  those  desires  which  aim  too  high 

For  any  mortal  lover. 
When  Reason  cannot  make  them  die. 

Discretion  doth  them  cover. 


Silence  in  love  bewrMS  i 

Tlian  words,  though  neV  *o  pithy 
A  begsar  that  is  dumb,  yon  know, 

D^  merit  double  pity. 
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2^(4es  and  Shetcket  of  New  South  Wales,  Daring  a  Re- 
sidence in  that  Colony,  from  1839  to  1844.  By  Mrs. 
Charles  Mbredith. — No.  XI 11.  Murray's  Colonial 
and  Home  Library. 

This  is  not,  like  the  works  of  Dr.  Lang,  Mr.  Hood,  and 
others  of  more  pretension,  a  book  to  be  consulted  for  in- 
formation and  guidance,  by  those  intending  to  become 
settlers  in  Australia  ;  but  it  forms  yery  pleasant  reading 
to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  sooial  condition  and 
external  aspects  of  that  colony.  Mrs  Meredith  describes 
whaterer  fell  under  her  personal  observation,  and  relates 
her  experiences  in  a  sensible  and  lively  style, — her 
vivacity  having  the  rare  merit  of  never  bordering  on 
flippancy.  Far  too  much  space,  when  the  size  of  the 
work  is  considered,  is  devoted  to  the  outward  voyage, — 
all  voyages,  whether  prosperous  or  merely  tedious,  and 
without  some  touch  of  danger  to  enliven  them,  being 
alike  tiresome  and  monotonous  to  readers  anxious  to 
push  forward.  We  pass  the  events  of  the  voyage,  and 
come  to  Mrs.  Meredith's  description  of  Sydney,  which 
may,  we  think,  be  compared  with  advantage,  with  any 
of  the  accounts  we  have  had  of  that  gay  capital. 

When  we  remember  that  Sydney  has  risen  within 
little  more  than  fifty  years  fh>m  the  first  settlement  of 
the  colony,  its  size,  appearance,  and  population  are 
truly  wonderful.  It  is  a  Urge  busy  town,  reminding 
me  of  portions  of  Liverpool  or  Bristol,  with  many  good 
buildings,  though  few  have  any  pretension  to  architec- 
tural beauty.  The  newer  portions  of  the  town  are  laid 
out  with  regularity  and  advantage.  One  long  street 
traverses  its  whole  length,  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  full 
of  good  shops  exhibiting  every  variety  of  merchandise  ; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  ladies  of  the  place  drive 
out,  whole  strings  of  carriages  may  be  seen  rolling 
about  or  waiting  near  the  more  ''fashionable  emporiums," 
that  bemg  the  term  in  which  Australian  shopkeepers 
especially  delight.  The  vehicles  are  sometimes  motley 
enough  in  their  equipment.  Here  and  there  appears  a 
real  London-built  chariot,  brilliant  in  paint  and  varnish, 
and  complete  in  every  luxury  ;  with  a  coachman,  attired 
something  like  worthy  Sam  Weller,  '*as  a  compo  of 
footman,  gardener,  and  groom,"  sitting  on  a  box  innocent 
of  hammerdoth,  and  driving  a  pair  of  mean-looking, 
under-sized  horses,  terribly  out  of  proportion  with  the 
handsome,  aristocratic-looking  carriage  behind  them. 
Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  yon  see  a  consistent,  well-* 
appointed,  equipage  ;  I  think  the  tandem  is  more  fre- 
quently turned  out  in  good  style  than  any  other  kind  : 
and  as  no  **  lady"  in  Sydney  (your  grocers*  and  butchers* 
wives  included)  beeves  in  the  possibility  of  walking, 
the  various  machine  Jipon  wheels,  of  all  descriptions, 
are  very  numerous  ;  from-the  close  carriage  and  showy 
barouche  or  britzka,  to  the  more  humble  four-wheeled 
chaise  and  useful  gig.  Few  ladies  venture  to  risk  their 
complexions  to  the  exposure  of  an  equestrian  costume, 
and  accordingly  few  appear  on  horseback. 

George  Street  seems  to  be  by  common  consent  con- 
sidered as  the  Pall-Mail,  or  rather  as  the  "  Park"  of 
Sydney;  and  up  and  down  its  hot,  dusty,  glaring,  weary 
length  go  the  fair  wives  and  daughters  of  the  "  citizens," 
enjoying  their  daily  airing  ;  whilst  close  to  the  town  is 
the  beautiful  Domain,  a  most  picturesque  rocky  pro- 
montory, thickly  wooded  and  laid  out  in  fine  smooth 
drives  and  walks,  all  commanding  most  exquisite  views 
of  Sydney  and  its  environs,  the  opposite  shore,  and  the 
untiring,  ever-beautiful  estuary  of  Port  Jackson.  It 
was  our  favourite  spot ;  even  after  driving  elsewhere 
out  of  town,  (for,  alas  !  the  splendour  of  George  Street 
had  no  charms  for  me)  we  generally  made  one  circuit 
round  the  Domain,  and  as  generally  found  ourselves  the 
only  visitors.  It  was  unfashionable,  in  fact,  not  the 
proper  thing  at  all,  either  to  walk  or  drive  in  the 
Domain.  It  was  a  notorious  fact,  that  maid-servants 
and  their  sweethearts  resorted  thither  on  Sundays,  and 
of  course  that  shocking  circomstance  ruined  its  character 
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as  a  place  for  their  mistresses  to  visit ;  the  public  streets 
being  so  much  more  select. 

Lady  Macquarie  had  this  Domain  laid  out  after  her 
own  plans  ;  walks  and  drives  were  cut  through  the 
rocks  ;  and  shrubs,  but  no  other  trees  destroyed  ;  seats 
placed  at  intervals,  and  lodges  built  at  the  entrances. 
On  the  high  point  of  the  promontory  some  large  hori- 
zontal rocks  have  been  slightly  assisted  by  art  into  the 
form  of  a  great  seat  or  throne,  called  Lady  Macquarie's 
Chair,  above  which  an  inscription  informs  the  visitor  to 
whose  excellent  taste  and  benevolent  feeling  he  is  in- 
debted for  the  improvement  of  this  lovely  spot.  It 
always  reminded  me  of  Piercefield  in  Monmouthshire, 
but  is  far  more  beautiful,  inasmuch  as,  instead  of  the 
black-banked  Wye,  here  the  bright  blue  waves  of  the 
bay  wash  the  lower  crags  ;  and  in  place  of  looking  only 
at  one  opposite  bank,  here  is  a  noble  estuary  with 
countless  bays  and  inlets,  pretty  villas  and  cottages,  and 
dainty  little  islands,  all  bright,  and  clear,  and  snnny, 
with  a  cloudless  sky  above  them.  The  trees  are  chiefly 
different  species  of  Eucalyptus,  or  ^  gum-tree,"  some  of 
which  bear  large  and  handsome  flowers,  having  a  re- 
markably sweet  and  luscious  scent,  like  honey,  with 
which  they  abound. 

This  unpretending  volume  offers^  nothing  more  at- 
tractive to  readers,  whether  interested  in  the  colony 
firom  having  .connexions  there,  or  in  pursuit  of  mere 
amusement,  than  onr  author's  description  of  her  own 
residence. 

In  January,  1840,  we  removed  to  ''Homebush,"  aa 
estate  within  eleven  miles  of  Sydney,  on  the  Parramatt« 
river,  where  we  proposed  residing  for  a  year  or  two  ; 
and  rendered  the  ill-arranged  and  dilapidated  old  house 
a  tolerably  comfortable  home.  It  contained  two  good 
rooms  and  five  smaller  ones  ;  the  veranda  in  front  was 
one  hundred  feet  long,  by  twelve  in  width,  and  was  car- 
ried round  the  ends  of  the  house  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  whole  neatly  flagged  ;  at  the  back,  the  line  was 
broken  by  the  two  wings,  leaving  a  shorter  veranda  in 
the  centre,  with  the  garden  (or  rather  vrildemess)  be- 
fore it,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river  (a 
creek  of  which  ran  up  towards  the  house,)  the  opposite 
shores,  and  several  wooded  jutting  points  on  our  own 
side. 

Homebnsh  was  a  fliir  specimen  of  a  New  South 
Wales  settler's  residence,  possessing  many  of  the  Colo- 
nial peculiarities.  The  house  stood  on  the  highest 
ground  in  the  estate,  and  for  some  hundreds  of  acres  all 
around  not  a  native  tree  nor  even  a  stump  was  visible, 
so  completely  had  the  land  been  cleared,  although  not 
worth  cultivation.  This  desert  bareness  was  a  little 
relieved  close  to  the  house,  by  three  magnificent  Nor- 
folk Island  pines,  which  towered  far  above  the  roof ; 
and  by  the  then  broken  and  ruined  fruit-trees  of  what 
had  been  two  very  large  orchards,  which  were  formerly 
well  stocked  with  mulberry,  plum,  cherry,  pear,  apple, 
peach,  orange,  and  loquat  trees  :  but  at  the  time  of  onr 
taking  the  place,  after  its  being  vacant  some  years,  (or 
only  occupied  by  a  drunken  overseer,)  the  cattle  had 
free  ingress  through  the  broken  fences,  and  the  fine 
orchards  were  utterly  destroyed. 

A  curving  road,  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  and  some 
twenty  yards  wide,  with  a  good  four  rail  fence  on  either 
side,  led  fh>m  the  entrance  gate,  on  the  public  road,  to 
the  house;  and  this,  being  unadorned  by  a  single  tree, 
was,  according  to  a  Colonial  stretch  of  courtesy,  termed 
the  '*  Avenue  ;"  much  to  my  mystiflcation,  when,  on  in- 
quiring for  Mr.  Meredith  one  day,  a  servant  told  me, 
"  Master  had  just  gone  down  the  '  aveny.' "  I  pondered 
this  announcement  some  moments,  and  not  being  able  to 
recollect  any  thing  of  the  kind  near  the  place,  (for  I 
confess  my  thoughts  were  wandering  in  search  of  some 
gum-tree  likeness  of  the  stately  aisles  of  elms  and  limes 
that  I  loved  so  well  at  home,)  I  was  compelled  to  inquire 
where  this  "  terra  incognita"  lay  ;  and  having  once  dis- 
covered that  we  had  an  **  avenue,"  I  never  &Ued  to  re- 
member its  style  and  title. 

Proceedbg,  then,  along  the  avenue  towards  the  house, 
a  stranger  might  be  apt  to  fanry  he  had  entered  at  a 
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jWrong  gate,  for  he  woald  find  himself  led  into  the 
midst  of  all  the  farm  huildings  ;  stock-yards,  cow-sheds, 
bam,  stable,  and  piggeries  ranging  on  his  left  hand, 
frhilst  hats  for  the  farm-servants  lay  on  his  right ;  and 
in  front,  commanding  a  full  yiew  of  all  these  ornamental 
JBdifices,  the  hall-door  of  the  house  i  Such  being  the 
almost  nniyersal  arrangement  in  the  Colony ;  and,  as 
compared  with  many  other  settlers'  houses,  this  was 
rather  aristocratic.  Why  the  approach  to  a  farm-house 
here  should  be  so  much  more  dirty,  unpleasant,  and  in- 
trusive than  in  England,  I  know  not ;  but  oertain  it  is 
that  in  visiting  a  colonist  you  are  generally  obliged  to 
inspect  every  other  portion  of  the  establishment  before 
you  can  reach  the  apartments  of  the  family. 

Another  universal  inconvenience  is,  that  you  never  see 
a  gaUf  or  so  rarely  as  only  to  be  the  exception  to  the 
rule.  ''  Slip-rails'*  are  the  substitute  ;  five  or  six  heavy 
long  poles  loosely  inserted  in  sockets  made  in  two 
upright  posts.  They  may  be  stepped  over  by  a  horse  if 
only  lowered  at  one  end,  but  to  allow  any  vehicle  to 
enter,  each  one  has  to  be  lifted  out  and  put  aside  ;  and 
it  often  happens  that  four  or  five  of  these  troublesome 
and  slovenly  contrivances  occur  in  the  approach  to  one 
house,  with  the  invariable  additional  charm  (in  vrinter) 
of  a  deep  squashy  pool  of  mud  around  each  one  ;  yet, 
most  probably,  when  you  do  gain  your  destination,  if  a 
dinner-party  be  the  occasion,  you  find  a  table  spread 
with  abundance  of  plate,  glass,  damask,  and  costly 
Tiaads,  and  a  proftision  of  expensive  vrines.  Such  in- 
consistencies perpetually  struck  me,  showing  the  general 
prefsrence  for  glitter  and  show,  rather  than  sterling 
English  comfort.  A  settler  will  perhaps  keep  two  or 
three  carriages,  and  ftimish  his  house  in  a  oosUy  style, 
yet  grudge  the  labour  of  a  carpenter  to  convert  some  of 
the  useless  wood  around  him  into  gates  for  his  farm  and 
grounds.  Homebush  did  possess  a  gate,  but,  as  was  re- 
quisite, to  be  in  proper  Colonial  '^  keeping,"  one  half  was 
off  its  hinges,  and  the  companion-moiety  never  consented 
to  open  unless  it  was  lifted  ;  therefore,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  remarkably  convenient. 

During  nearly  the  whole  time  of  our  residence  here, 
ihe  public  road  near  us  was  infested  by  a  gang  of  bush- 
rangers, or  rather  footpads,  who  committed  many 
robberies  on  persons  travelling  past ;  but  although  we 
and  our  servants  constantly  traversed  the  dreaded  road, 
we  were  never  molested.  Possibly  the  shelter  and  con- 
cealment they  very  probably  found  in  some  of  the  dense 
scrubs  and  thickets  which  skirted  part  of  our  ground 
hear  the  scene  of  their  exploits,  induced  them  to  adopt 
the  fox's  policy,  who  rarely  **  robs  near  his  own  den  ;" 
but  the  constant  depredations  we  heard  of  rendered  our 
drives  far  less  pleasant  to  me,  although  a  double-bar- 
relled gun  usually  accompanied  us*  One  day  we  met 
the  clergyman  of  Cook's  River,  who,  on  his  way  to  dine 
with  the  Governor  at  Parramatta,  had  been  stopped  by 
three  of  the  party,  who  took  his  money  and  a  very 
valuable  watch.  He  had  directly  ridden  to  the  nearest 
public-house,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ofi",  and,  with  some 
of  the  inmates  and  an  old  musket,  had  diligently  scoured 
the  bush  in  pursuit,  but  without  again  seeing  the  gang, 
who  within  an  hour  robbed  some  persons  in  another 
road.  They  one  day  took  from  a  poor  woman  even  her 
Tvedding-ring,  and  for  several  months  continued  the  same 
practices  on  tiiis,  the  most  frequented  public  road  near 
Sydney,  almost  without  an  attempt  being  made  for  their 
capture  ;  for  so  constantly  were  they  "  at  work,"  that 
had  the  police  been  desirous  of  taking  them,  they  could 
not  have  failed.  In  the  case  of  the  more  formidable 
cangs  of  bush-rangers,  who  by  their  outrages  often  be- 
Some  the  terror  of  a  wide  rural  district,  the  ^  mounted 
police"  is  an  excellent  and  efficient  force.  It  consists 
of  picked  and  well-paid  volunteers  from  the  regiments 
in  the  Colony,  and  the  officers  are  generally  brave  and 
intelligent  young  men,  who,  when  they  look  for  a  bush- 
ranger, generally  find  him  ;  two  terms  by  no  means 
synonymous  among  the  constabulary. 

During  our  stay  at  Bathurst,  a  party  of  the  mounted 
police  went  in  search  of  a  very  daring  gang  of  bush- 
rangers, or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  "bolters." 
After  some  search,  the  officer  in  eoBuoand,  Lieutt 


HiUiard,  (of  the  86th  or  28th,  I  forget  whicb,)  divided 
his  force,  taking  one  route  himself,  accompanied  l)j  » 
single  trooper,  and  sent  the  rest  in  an  onposite  direction. 
He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  found  the  gang  of  serea 
desperadoes  comfortably  bivouacking,  with  eleven  stand 
of  arms,  loaded,  beside  them  ;  and  by  a  sudden  ud  gal- 
lant attack,  secured  them  all,  and  brought  them  into 
Bathurst ;  his  prowess  being  duly  appreciated  by  the 
settlers,  who  presented  him  with  a  ralnahle  token  of 
their  gratitude. 

This  exploit  of  Lieut.  Hilliard  does  savour  a  little  of 
the  marvellous  ;  but  probably  the  seven  ''misbegottes 
knaves,"  surronnded  by  him  and  his  sing^  trooper,  irere 
asleep  when  thus  surprised,  and,  at  all  events,  the  ftet, 
which  reflects  little  honour  on  the  military  talents  of  ibe 
bush-rangers,  seems  to  have  been  credited  in  the  ooknij. 
A  olass  of  neighbours  as  annoying  and  mischievous  to  the 
settlers  as  these  depredators,  were  the  dingoes,  or  nstiTc 
dogs  of  the  colony,  whose  daring  aitskoka  are  thns  d^ 
scribed: — 

Another  unpleasant  olass  of  neighbours  irere  the  na- 
tive dogs,  or  dingoes,  evidently  a  species  of  wolf,  or  per- 
haps the  connecting  link  between  the  wolf  and  du|{. 
These  creatures  were  very  numerous  around  us,  asd 
their  howling  or  yelling  at  night  in  the  neighbouisg 
fbrests  had  a  most  dismal,  unearthly  kind  of  tone.  Tbey 
are  more  the  figure  of  a  Scotch  colly,  or  sheep-dog,  tbaa 
any  other  I  can  think  of  as  a  comparison,  but  eonfiide^ 
ably  laiger,  taller,  and  more  gaani-looking,with  dimy 
wiry  haSr,  and  most  often  of  a  sandy  colour.  Their  ap- 
pearance is  altogether  wolfish,  and  the  expreeaonof 
the  head  especially  so,  nor  do  their  ferociens  habiti  bj 
any  means  weaken  the  likeness. 

We  had  a  number  of  calves,  which,  for  greater  safet j 
from  these  savage  animals,  were  folded  at  night  in  «ie 
of  the  old  orohaxds  a<Uoining  the  hooae ;  but  seveiai  of 
the  poor  little  ones  fell  victims  to  the  dingoes.  Shortly 
after  our  arrival  at  our  new  residence,  we  were  ma 
night  alarmed  by  a  fi»arf nl  outcry  among  the  calves,  asd 
Mr.  Meredith,  who  instantly  divined  the  cause,  got  vp, 
and  found  several  dingoes  dragging  along  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  herd.  As  they  ran  away  he  Snd ;  but  the 
night  being  thickly  dark,  the  brutes  escaped,  llie  crifi 
of  tenor  among  the  poor  calves  had  brooght  aU  the 
cows  to  the  spot,  and  the  indescribable  moaniog  and 
bellowing  they  continued  until  morning^  showed  th^  in- 
stinctive knowledge  of  the  danger.  The  poor  woanded 
calf  was  BO  much  injured  that  it  died  the  fbllewing  day, 
and  its  unhappy  mother,  after  vratching  and  comfDrtaag 
it  as  long  as  life  remained,  never  ceaeed  her  oiee  aid 
moans  till  she  entirely  lost  her  voice  from  ho&rseneo. 
I  have  rarely  seen  any  thing  more  distressing  than  the 
poor  animal's  misery  ;  and,  to  prevent  such  an  occs^ 
rence  again,  the  youngest  calves  were  always  locked  is 
the  stable  at  night. 

The  dingoes  rarely  kill  their  victim  at  once,  but  eooUv 
commence  eoHng  it,  at  whatever  part  they  chance  to 
have  first  laid  hold  of;  three  or  four  often  gnawiz^  at 
the  unfortunate  animal  together,  whilst  its  agonised  cries 
do  not  seem  to  disturb  their  horrible  feast  in  the  slightest 
degree  ;  and,  unless  by  chance  a  vital  part  is  destroyed, 
the  maimed  creature  probably  lingers  dnriog  hosnof 
protracted  and  unimaginable  torture. 

Their  audacity,  too,  is  quite  equal  to  Aeir  other  e&- 
gaging  qualities.  Finding  that  our  veal  was  not  to  be 
obtained,  a  party  of  them  made  an  onslaught  on  oar 
pork,  and  very  early  one  morning  carried  oft'  a  nice  &t 
pig,  nearly  f^ii  grown.  Luckily  pigs  are  not  often  dis- 
posed to  be  silent  martyrs,  and  the  one  in  qnestiso  made 
so  resolute  a  protest  against  the  abduction,  that  the  noiie 
reached  Mr.  Meredith,  who  immediately  gave  chase, 
and  soon  met  the  main  body  of  porkers  trotting  hone  at 
a  most  unwonted  speed,  whilst  the  voice  of  woe  con- 
tinued its  wail  in  the  distance.  On  coming  to  the  spot, 
he  found  two  dingoes  dragging  off  the  pig  by  the  hiad 
legs  towards  a  thick  scrub ;  he  fired,  woondiog  oaH 
when  both  i^leased  their  Tictim  Mid  made  off,  the  pe«r 
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pig  trotting  home^  telling  a  long  and  emphatic  story  of 
its  wrongs  and  sufferings,  from  which  it  eyentoally  re- 
covered. In  about  two  hours  after  this,  a  lame  white 
dingo,  the  same  which  had  been  so  lately  shot  at,  boldly 
chii^d  my  two  pet  goats  into  the  veranda  1 

Although  we  have  given  as  much  of  this  work  as  its 
character  and  dimensions  warrant,  we  cannot  resist  one  of 
the  many  charming  little  sketches  in  Natural  History 
drawn  by  our  authoress, — The  Australian  Robin. 

Very  few  birds  came  near  our  house,  but  among  those 
few  was  the  robin,  {Petroiea  phcBnie^l)  as  much  more 
beautiful  in  plumage  as  he  is  inferior  in  note  to  our  win- 
ter darling  in  England,  but  with  exactly  the  same  jaunty 
air,  and  brisk,  quick  manner.  His  attire  is,  I  really 
think,  the  most  exquisite  of  all  the  feathered  creatures 
here:  the  breast  is  the  most  vivid  geranium  colour, 
softening  to  a  paler  shade  towards  the  wings,  which  are 
glossy  black,  with  clear  white  markings  across  them ; 
the  back  is  also  black,  with  a  white  spot  on  the  crown 
of  the  head,  and  the  tail-feathers  are  also  barred  with 
white.  The  colours  are  so  clear  and  distinct  as  almost 
to  convey  the  idea  of  different  garments  put  on  and  fitted 
with  the  most  exquisite  taste  ;  whilst  the  gay,  frolicsome 
air,  and  intelligent,  bright  black  eyes  of  the  little  beau, 
tell  you  that  he  is  by  no  means  unconscious  of  the  very 
fkvourable  impression  his  appearance  must  create.  He 
hops  about,  sings  a  few  notes  of  a  soft,  lively  little  song; 
flies  to  a  rail  or  low  tree,  and  arranges  some  fancied  im- 
propriety in  a  wing-feather;  then  surveys  the  glossy 
spread  of  his  tail  as  he  peeps  over  his  shoulder,  and  after 
a  few  more  hops,  and  another  small  warble,  very  sweet 
and  very  low — a  passing  glance,  like  the  flash  of  a  tiny 
flambeau,  and  he  is  gone  I 

After  remaining  some  years  at  Homebush,  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith and  her  husband  went  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  of 
which  colony  we  may  anticipate  an  account  from  her 
agreeable  pen. 

The  Settlers  in  Canada;   Written  for  Young  People. 

By  Captain  Marryat.    Two  vols,  post  8vo.  pp.  730. 

London :  Longman  &  Co. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  have  classed  this  story  among 
ihe  new  novels  ;  for,  though  professedly  written  for 
young  people,  it  is  of  a  kind  to  tempt  those  of  maturer 
age  to  take  a  peep  into  it.  In  *'  The  Settlers,"  we  ex- 
pected a  Crusoe-like  narrative ;  and  something  of  this 
is  found,  though  Captain  Marryat  seems  well  aware  that 
without  a  copious  mixture  of  the  commonplaces  of  Ro- 
mance, nothing  will  go  down  with  the  great  body  of  the 
reading  public.  He  has  taken  his  measures  accordingly. 
There  was,  however,  a  great  deal  of  genuine  romance 
about  the  life  of  Canadian  settlers,  if  persons  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement,  at  the  period  when  the  story  is  laid. 
About  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Campbell,  a 
wealthy  proprietor  in  the  north  of  England,  having  lost 
his  large  estates,  resolved  to  emigrate  to  Canada  with 
his  family,  to  begin  the  world  anew.  Besides  his  own 
children,  his  family  consisted  of  two  young  ladies,  the 
daughters  of  a  deceased  relative, — the  whole  forming  a 
delightful  group,  well  contrasted  and  balanced  in  cha- 
racter, talents,  and  person.  Their  adventures,  while 
settling,  and  mode  of  life  in  the  wilderness,  form  the 
subject  matter  of  a  work  in  which  the  reader  is  not 
much  annoyed  with  the  hardships,  privations,  and  vulgar 
cares  of  everyday  emigrant  life.  There  is  just  that 
touch  of  peril  firom  the  incidents  of  flood  and  field,  and 
wild  Indians,  which  awakens  the  reader's  interest  with- 
out distressing  him.  Miracles  are  worked  to  smooth 
difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  Campbells,  and  their  life 
in  the  bnsh  is  but  a  kind  of  silvan  pastime.  Finally, 
the  old  gentleman  recovers  his  English  estates,  and 


leaves  a  magnificent  Canadian  property  to  his  younger 
sons ;  and  the  young  ladies  are  as  well  married  as  if  they 
had  never  fallen  fh>m  their  original  condition. 

As  what  is  adapted  to  the  young  is  in  reality  the  best 
part  of  the  book,  we  select  our  specimens  from  that 
portion  of  it.  What  follows  relates  to  the  emi^huit 
family  leaving  a  fort,  where  they  had  been  hospitably 
«ntertained  by  the  officers,  to  pitch  their  tents  in  the 
vrildemess. 

During  the  day,  Henry  and  Alfred,  assisted  by  Ca[^ 
tain  Sinclair  and  Martin  Super,  were  very  busy  in  load- 
ing the  two  bateaux  with  the  stores,  tents,  and  various 
trunks  of  linen  and  other  necessaries  which  they  had 
brought  with  them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  with  the 
girls,  were  equally  busy  in  selecting  and  putting  on  one 
side  articles  for  immediate  use  on  their  arrival  at  the 
allotment.  As  they  were  very  tired,  they  went  to  bed 
early,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  the  next  day's  re- 
embarkation  ;  and,  after  breakfast,  having  taken  leave 
of  the  kind  commandant  and  the  other  officers,  they 
went  down  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  embarked  with 
Captain  Sinclair  in  the  commandant's  boat,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  them.  Martin  Super,  Alfred,  and 
Henry,  with  the  five  dogs,  went  on  board  of  the  two 
bateaux,  which  were  manned  by  the  corporal  and  twelve 
soldiers,  lent  by  the  commandant  to  Mr.  Campbell. 
The  weather  was  beautifully  fine,  and  they  set  off  in 
high  spirits.  The  distance  by  water  was  not  more  than 
three  miles,  although  by  land  it  was  nearly  five,  and  in 
half  an  hour  they  entered  the  cove  a<yoinlug  to  which 
the  allotment  lay. 

^  There  is  the  spot,  Mrs.  Campbell,  which  is  to  be 
your  future  residence,"  said  Captain  Sinclair,  pointing 
with  his  hand ;  ^  you  observe  where  that  brook  runs 
down  into  the  lake ;  that  is  your  eastern  boundary ;  the 
land  on  the  other  side  is  the  property  of  the  old  hunter 
we  have  spoken  of.  You  see  his  little  log-hut,  not  much 
bigger  than  an  Indian  lodge,  and  the  patch  of  Indian 
com  now  sprung  out  of  the  ground  which  is  enclosed  by 
the  fence.  This  portion  appears  not  to  be  of  any  use  to 
him,  as  he  has  no  cattle  of  any  kind,  unless  indeed  they 
have  gone  into  the  bush ;  but  I  think  some  of  our  men 
said  that  he  lived  entirely  by  the  chase,  and  that  he  has 
an  Indian  wife." 

^  Well,"  said  Emma  Percival,  laughing,  **  female  so* 
ciety  is  what  we  never  calculated  upon.  What  is  the 
man's  name  1 " 

**  Malachi  Bone,"  replied  Captain  Sinclair.  **  I  pre* 
Bume  you  expect  Mrs.  Bone  to  call  first ! " 

**  She  ought  to  do  so,  if  she  knows  the  u$aoe  of  so- 
ciety,"  replied  Emma ;  **  but,  if  she  does  not,  1  think  I 
shall  wave  ceremony  and  go  and  see  her.  I  have  great 
curiosity  to  make  acquaintance  with  an  Indian  squaw." 

**  You  may  be  surprised  to  hear  me  say  so,  Miss  Em- 
ma ;  but  I  assure  you,  without  having  ever  seen  her, 
that  you  will  find  her  perfectly  well  bred.  All  the  In- 
dian women  are — their  characters  are  a  compound  of 
simplicity  and  reserve.  Keep  the  boat's  head  more  to 
the  right,  Selby ;  we  vrill  land  close  to  that  little  knoll." 

The  commandant's  boat  had  pulled  much  faster,  and 
was  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  bateaux.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes  afterwards  they  had  all  disembarked,  and  were 
standing  on  the  knoll,  surveying  their  new  property.  A 
portion  of  about  thirty  acres,  running  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  was  what  is  termed  natural  prairie,  or  meadow 
of  short  fine  grass ;  the  land  immediately  behind  the 
meadow  was  covered  with  brushwood  for  about  three 
hundred  yards,  and  then  rose  a  dark  and  impervious 
front  of  high  timber,*  which  completely  oonfined  the 
landscape.  The  allotment,  belonging  to  the  old  hunter 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brook,  contained  about  the 
same  portion  of  natural  meadow,  and  was,  in  other  re- 
spects, but  a  continuation  of  the  portion  belonging  to 
Mr.  Campbell 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  all  were  in  motion.  Henry 
and  Alfred  took  their  axes,  and  followed  Martin  Super 
and  half  of  the  soldiers ;  the  others  were  busy  landing 
the  stores  and  pitching  the  tents,  while  Captain  Sinclair 
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and  Mr.  Campbell  wete  surveying  the  ground,  that  they 
might  choose  a  spot  for  the  erection  of  the  house.  Mrs. 
Campbell  remained  sitting  on  the  knoll,  watching  the 
debarkation  of  the  packages ;  and  PerciTal,  by  her  di- 
rections, brought  to  her  those  articles  which  were  for 
immediate  use.  Mary  and  Emma  Percival,  accompanied 
by  John,  as  they  had  no  task  allotted  for  them,  walked 
up  by  the  side  of  the  stream  towards  the  wood. 

**  I  wish  I  had  my  box,"  said  John,  who  had  beea 
watching  the  running  water. 

"  Why  do  you  want  your  box,  John  ? "  said  Mary. 
'.  "  For  my  hooks  are  in  my  box,"  replied  John. 

'^  Why,  do  you  see  any  fish  in  this  small  stream  ?"  said 
Emma. 

^*  Yes,"  replied  John,  walking  on  before  them. 

Mary  and  Emma  followed  him,  now  and  then  stop- 
ping to  pick  a  flower  unknown  to  them  ;  when  they  over- 
took John,  he  was  standing  immovable,  pointing  to  a 
figure  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  as  fixed  and  mo- 
tionless as  himself. 

The  two  girls  started  back  as  they  beheld  a  tall,  gaunt 
man,  dressed  in  deer  hides,  who  stood  leaning  upon  a 
long  gun  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  them.  His  face  was 
browned  and  weather-beaten — indeed,  so  dark,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  say  if  he  were  of  the  Indian  race  or  not. 

*'  It  must  be  the  hunter,  Emma,"  said  Mary  Percival; 
^'  he  is  not  dressed  like  the  Indians  we  saw  at  Quebec." 

"  It  must  be,"  replied  Emma ;  "  won't  he  speak !" 

"  We  will  wait  and  see,"  replied  Mary.  They  did 
wait  for  a  minute  or  more,  but  the  man  neither  spoke  nor 
shifted  his  position. 

^  I  will  speak  to  him,  Mary,"  said  Emma  at  last. 
"  My  good  man,  you  are  Malachi  Bone,  are  you  not  t" 

''  That's  my  name,"  replied  the  hunter  in  a  deep  voice; 
**  and  who  on  earth  are  you,  and  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?  Is  it  a  frolic  from  the  fort,  or  what  is  it,  that 
causes  all  this  disturbance  V* 

"  Disturbance  \ — why,  we  don't  make  a  great  deal  of 
noise ;  no,  it's  no  fVolic ;  we  are  come  to  settle  here,  and 
shall  be  your  neighbours." 

"  To  settle  here  ! — why,  what  on  earth  do  you  mean, 
young  woman  !    Settle  here  ! — not  you,  surely." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  we  are.  Don't  you  know  Martin  Super, 
the  trapper  ?    He  is  with  us,  and  now  at  work  in  the 
woods,  getting  ready  for  raising  the  house,  as  you  call 
it.    Do  you  know,  Mary,"  said  Emma  in  a  low  tone  to  I 
her  sister, ''  I'm  almost  afraid  of  that  man,  although  I  | 
do  speak  so  boldly." 

"  Martin  Super — yes,  I  know  him,"  replied  the  hun- 
ter, who,  without  any  more  ceremony,  threw  his  gun 
into  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  turned  round,  and  walked 
away  in  the  direction  of  his  own  hut. 

Malachi  Bone  proves,  of  course,  a  most  useful  auxili- 
ary, and  The  Strawberry,  his  gentle  Indian  wife,  an  in- 
teresting neighbour.  That  we  may  give  one  specimen 
possessing  entireness  of  character,  we  select  the  making 
of  maple  sugar,  still  a  common  and  pleasant  occupation 
in  the  Canadian  woods. 

It  was  now  April,  and  for  some  days  Malachi 
and  John  had  been  very  busy,  assisted  by  the  Straw- 
berry; for  the  time  had  come  for  tapping  the  maple 
trees,  to  make  the  maple  sugar,  and  Mrs.  (^mpbell  had 
expressed  a  wish  that  she  could  be  so  supplied  with  an 
article  of  such  general  consumption,  and  which  they 
could  not  obtain  but  by  the  bateaux  which  went  to  Mont- 
real. In  the  evening,  when  Malachi  and  John  were,  as 
usual,  employed  in  cutting  small  trays  out  of  the  soft 
wood  of  the  balsam  fir,  and  of  which  they  had  already 
prepared  a  large  quantity,  Mrs.  Campbell  asked  Malachi 
how  the  sugar  was  procured. 
"  Very  easily.  Ma'am  :  we  tap  the  trees." 
"  Yes ;  so  you  said  before.  But  how  do  you  do  it  t 
Explain  the  whole  affair  to  me." 

"  Why,  Ma'am,  we  pick  out  the  maple  trees  which 
are  about  a  foot  wide  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  as 
they  yield  most  sugar.  We  then  bore  a  hole  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
into  that  hole  we  put  a  hollow  reed,  ji^st  th^  same  as 


you  would  put  a  spigot  in  a  cask.    The  liquor  runs  oot 
into  one  of  these  trays  that  we  have  been  digging  oot.*' 

"  Well,  and  then  what  do  you  do !" 

'*  We  collect  all  the  liquor  every  morning  till  we  have 
enough  to  fill  the  coppers,  and  then  we  boil  it  dovn." 

**  What  coppers  will  you  use,  then  1" 

'^  There  are  two  large  coppers  in  the  store-room,  not 
yet  put  up,  which  will  answer  our  purpose  very  well, 
Ma'am  :  they  hold  about  a  hogshead  each.  We  shall 
take  them  into  the  woods  with  us,  and  pour  the  Uqnor 
into  them,  and  boil  them  down  as  soon  as  the^  are 
ready.  You  must  come  and  see  us  on  the  boUing-day, 
and  we  can  have  a  frolic  in  the  woods.'' 

'^  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Mrs.  Campbell.  *"  How 
much  liquor  do  you  get  from  one  tree  1" 

^  A  matter  of  two  or  three  gallons,"  replied  Mal»chi ; 
"  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  less.  After  we  haie 
tapped  the  trees  and  set  onr  trays,  we  shall  have  no- 
thing more  to  do  for  a  fortnight.  The  Strawbenrj  eu 
attend  to  them  all,  and  will  let  us  know  when  die  a 
ready." 

**  Do  you  tap  the  trees  every  year !" 

"  Yes,  Ma'am,  and  a  good  tree  will  bear  it  for  fifie«& 
or  twenty  years ;  but  it  kills  them  at  last." 

<'  So  I  should  suppose,  for  you  take  away  so  maeh  U 
the  sap  of  the  tree." 

**  Exactly,  Ma'am  ;  but  there's  no  want  of  sugar 
maples  in  these  woods." 

"  You  promised  us  some  honey,  Malachi,"  said  Emoa, 
"  but  we  have  not  seen  it  yet.    Can  you  get  us  some !" 

"  We  had  no  time  to  get  it  last  autumn.  Miss,  bat  we 
will  try  this  autumn  what  we  can  do.  When  John  asd 
I  are  out  in  the  woods,  we  shaU  very  probably  find  a 
honey  tree,  without  going  very  far.  I  did  intend  to  hare 
looked  out  for  some,  if  you  had  not  mentioned  it." 

**  I  know  one,"  said  Martin  :  "  I  marked  it  afoftnight 
ago,  but  I  quite  forgot  all  about  it.  Since  the  mill  ius 
been  in  hand,  I  have  had  little  time  for  any  thing  eise. 
The  fact  is,  we  have  all  plenty  to  do  just  now." 

"  That  we  certainly  have,"  replied  Henry,  laaghing. 
''  I  wish  I  could  see  the  end  of  my  work  in  the  barn :  I 
doubt  if  I  shall  be  able  to  get  out  with  my  rifle  this 
winter." 

*^  No,  Sir,  you  must  leave  the  woods  to  John  and  me," 
replied  Malachi.  **  Never  mind ;  you  shan't  waot  for 
venison.  Do  yon  require  the  sledge  to-mortow,  Mr. 
Alfred!" 

Malachi  referred  to  a  small  sledge  whidi  they  had 
made  in  the  winter,  and  which  was  now  very  useful,  as 
they  could,  with  one  horse,  transport  things  from  place 
to  place.  It  was  nsed  by  Alfred  for  bringing  down  to 
the  store-house  the  sacks  of  flour  as  fast  as  they  were 
ground  in  the  mill. 

"  1  can  do  without  it  for  a  day,  Wliat  do  you  want 
it  for!" 

"  To  bring  all  the  honey  home,"  said  £ffima,laiighiog. 

'<  No,  Miss ;  to  take  the  coppers  out  into  the  woods," 
replied  Malachi,  ^  that  they  may  be  ready  for  the  liquor. 
As  soon  as  we  have  tapped  the  trees,  we  will  look  for 
the  honey." 

"  Did  you  send  your  skins  down  to  Montreal  by  the 
bateaux  V*  inquired  Mr.  Campbell. 

"  Yes,  father,"  replied  Alfhsd ;  «  Mr.  Emmeison  took 
charge  of  them,  and  promised  to  deliver  them  to  the 
agent ;  but  we  have  not  so  many  this  year  as  we  had 
last.    John  has  the  largest  package  of  all  of  us." 

<<  Yes,  he  beats  me  this  year,"  said  Mah^hi  :"*  he  al- 
ways contrives  to  get  the  first  shot.  I  knew  that  I 
should  make  a  hunter  of  the  boy.  He  might  go  oot  by 
himself  now,  and  do  just  as  well  as  I  do." 

The  next  morning,  Malachi  went  out  into  the  woods, 
taking  with  him  the  coppers  and  all  the  trays  on  the 
sledge.  During  that  day  he  was  busy  boring  the  tree?, 
and  fitting  the  reed  pipes  to  the  holes.  Strawbeiry  and 
John  accompanied  him,  and  by  sonset  their  work  was 
complete. 

The  next  morning  when  they  went  out,  only  Malacm 
and  John  took  their  axes  with  them,  for  John  could  b« 
his  very  well  for  so  young  a  lad.  They  first  vent  to  the 
tree  which  Martin  had  discovered :  he  had  given  a  d«- 
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Bcription  where  to  find  it.  They  cut  it  down,  bnt  did 
not  attempt  to  take  the  honey  till  the  night,  when  they 
lighted  a  fire,  and  drove  away  the  beea  by  throwing 
leaves  on  it,  and  making  a  great  smoke ;  they  then 
opened  the  tree,  and  gained  about  two  pails  fhll  of  ho- 
ne ^',  which  they  brought  in  just  as  the  £unily  were 
about  to  go  to  bed.  When  they  went  out  the  next  mor^ 
ning,  they  found  a  bear  very  busy  at  the  remains  of  the 
comb;  but  the  animal  made  off  before  they  oould  get  a 
shot  at  him. 

Every  morning  the  Strawberry  collected  all  the  sap 
which  had  run  out  of  the  trees,  and  poured  it  into  the 
coppers  which  had  been  fixed  up  by  Malachi,  ready  for 
a  fire  to  be  lighted  under  them.  They  continued  their 
search,  and  found  three  more  hives  of  bees,  which  they 
marked  and  allowed  to  remain  till  later  in  the  season, 
when  they  could  take  them  at  their  leisure.  In  a  fort- 
night, they  had  collected  sufficient  liquor  Arom  the  trees 
to  fill  both  the  coppers  to  the  brim,  besides  several  pails. 
The  fires  were  therefore  lighted  under  the  coppers,  and 
due  notice  given  to  Mrs.  Campbell  and  the  girls,  that 
the  next  day  they  must  go  out  into  the  woods  and  see 
the  operation ;  as  the  liquor  would,  towards  the  after- 
noon, be  turned  into  the  coolers,  which  were  some  of  the 
large  washing-tubs  then  in  use,  and  which  had  been 
thoroughly  cleansed  for  the  purpose. 

As  this  was  to  be  a  holiday  in  the  woods,  they  pre- 
pared a  cold  dinner  in  a  large  basket,  and  gave  it  in 
charge  of  Henry.  Mr.  Campbell  joined  the  party,  and 
they  all  set  off  to  the  spot,  which  was  about  two  miles 
distant.  On  their  arrival,  they  examined  the  trees  and 
the  tnuys  into  which  the  juice  first  ran,  the  boilers  in 
which  €he  liquor  was  now  simmering  over  the  fire;  and 
asked  questions  of  Malachi,  so  that  they  might,  if  neces- 
sary, be  able  to  make  the  sugar  themselves ;  after  which 
the  first  cooler  was  filled  with  the  boiling  liquor,  that 
they  might  see  how  the  sugar  crystallized  as  the  liquor 
became  cold.  They  then  sat  down  under  a  large  tree 
and  dined.  The  tree  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
boilers,  as  there  was  no  shade  in  the  open  spot  where 
Malachi  had  placed  them,  and  the  afternoon  was  passed 
very  agreeably  in  listening  to  Malachi's  and  Martin's 
stories  of  their  adventures  in  the  woods.  While  they 
were  still  at  dinner,  Oscar  and  the  other  dogs  which  had 
accompanied  them,  had  strayed  to  about  a  hundred  yards 
distant,  and  were  soon  very  busy  scraping  and  barking 
at  a  large  hole. 

"  What  are  the  dogs  after  1"  said  Alfred. 

''  Just  what  the  Strawberry  wauts,  and  told  me  to  get 
for  her,"  replied  Malachi :  **  we  will  dig  him  out  to- 
morrow." 

"  What  is  it.  Strawberry !"  said  Mary. 

The  Strawberry  pointed  to  her  mocassins,  and  then 
put  her  finger  on  the  porcupine  quills  with  which  they 
were  embroidered. 

^  I  don't  know  the  English  name,"  said  she,  softly. 

"  A  porcupine  yon  mean,"  said  Mary :  ^  the  animal 
those  quills  oome  ftom." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Strawberry. 

"  Is  there  a  porcupine  there,  Malachi !"  said  Mrs. 
Campbell. 

^  Yes,  Ma'am,  that  is  certain :  the  dogs  know  that 
well  enough,  or  they  would  not  make  such  a  noise.  If 
you  like,  we  will  go  for  the  shovels  and  dig  him  out." 

Had  Captain  Marryat  limited  himself  to  scenes  of 
this  kind,  we  should  have  liked  his  work  none  the  worse; 
but  then  it  must  have  been  in  only  one  volume,  and  an 
author's  or  publisher's  reasons  for  preferring  two  volumes 
lie  in  most  eases  quite  beyond  the  critic's  province. 


THEOLOGY. 
Co/ftfi'f  i^Teeesstly  of  Heforming  the  Ckurek  :  Pr^iented  to 
^«  Imperial  Diet  at  Spires,  a.d.  1544.  To  which  it 
added,  a  Paternal  Admonition  6y  Pope  Paul  III.  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  And  Remarks  on  the  Paternal 
Admonition^    By  John  Calvin.    London  :  Dalton. 

This  work,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  is  now 
VOU  XI NO.  cxxxii. 


first  presented  to  the  world  in  an  English  dress  ;  though 
we  are  not  sure  that  it  would  not  as  well  have  been  kept 
in  its  original  state,  so  farasregardsthe  peace  of  the  whole 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  translated  by  Mr.  Henry  Beve- 
ridge,  advocate ;  who  considers  no  apology  necessary  for 
presenting  it  to  English  readers  at  this  particular  crisis, 
when  **  weapons  require  to  be  drawn  Arom  the  old  armoury, 
both  offensive  and  defensive,  to  fight  anew  the  battle  of 
Protestantism  :  assailed  from  without  by  its  armed  ene- 
mies of  the  Popish  church  ;  and  betrayed  iVom  within*' 
by,  we  presume,  the  Puseyites.  The  work  appears  to*be 
well  translated.  The  main  idea  which  it  suggests  to 
those  not  deeply  interested  in  the  argument,  is.  How 
little  has  the  world  advanced  in  genuine  Christianity 
during  the  last  three  centuries  ! — of  how  few  corruptions 

got  rid  I In  one  place,  Calvin  complains,  that  the 

power  of  excommunication,  **  the  best  nerve  of  disci- 
pline," is  asleep  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  that, 
though  an  innoeuous  anathema' was  sometimes,  in  a 
general  way,  employed, "  excommunication  was  asleep ; " 
and  he  vindicates  the  Reformers,  at  least,  from  the 
charge  of  having  overthrown  this  formidable  engine. 
As  a  small  sample  of  the  translation,  we  quote  the 
following  passage,  which  is  not  wholly  inapplicable  at 
the  present  time  : — 

With  similar  effrontery,  they  clamour  that  we  have 
seized  upon  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  and  applied  it  to 
secular  purposes.  Were  I  to  say  that  we  have  not  sin- 
ned in  this  respect,  I  should  lie.  Indeed,  changes  of 
such  magnitude  are  seldom  made  without  bringing  some 
inconveniences  along  with  them.  If,  herein,  aught  has 
been  done  wrong,  I  excuse  it  not.  Bnt,  with  what  face 
do  our  adversaries  present  this  charge  against  us  t  They 
say,  it  is  sacrilege  to  convert  the  wealth  of  the  Church 
to  secular  uses.  I  admit  it.  They  add,  that  we  do  so. 
I  reply,  that  we  have  not  the  least  objection  to  answer 
for  ourselves,  provided  they,  too,  in  their  turn,  come  pre- 
pared to  plead  their  cause.  We  will  immediately  at- 
tend to  our  own  case ;  meanwhile,  let  us  see  what  they  do. 
Of  bishops  I  say  nothing,  except  what  all  see,  that  they 
not  only  rival  princes  in  the  splendour  of  their  dress, 
the  luxuries  of  their  table,  the  number  of  their  servants, 
the  magnificence  of  their  palaces,  in  short,  every  kind  of 
luxury  ;  but  also  that  they  dilapidate  and  squander  ec- 
clesiastical revenues,  in  expenditure  of  a  much  more 
shameful  description.  I  say  nothing  of  field-sports,  no* 
thing  of  gaming,  nothing  of  the  other  pleasures  which 
absorb  the  greater  portion  of  their  incomes.  But^  to 
take  from  the  Church,  in  order  to  spend  on  pimps  and 
harlots,  this  surely,  is  too  bad.  Then  how  absurd,  not 
only  to  plume  themselves  on  pomp  and  show,  bnt  to 
carry  indulgence  in  them  to  the  utmost  excess.  Timp 
was,  when  poverty  in  priests  was  deemed  glorious.  So 
it  was  in  the  Council  of  Aquila.  On  one  occasion,  too. 
It  was  decreed  that  a  bishop  should  reside  within  a  short 
distance  of  his  church  in  a  humble  dwelling,  with  a  scanty 
table  and  mean  furniture,  (Cone.  Carth.  iv.  cap.  iv.  Con. 
14.)  But,  without  going  to  that  ancient  rigour,  after 
numerous  corruptions  had  crept  in  with  the  progress  of 
wealth,  even  then  the  ancient  law  was  again  confirmed 
which  divided  ecclesiastical  revenues  into  four  portions  ; 
one  to  go  to  the  bishop  for  hospitality,  and  the  relief  of 
those  in  want,  another  to  the  clergy,  a  third  to  the 
poor,  and  a  fourth  to  the  repairing  of  churches. 

John  Knox  was  a  paragon  of  mildness  and  refinement 
when  compared  with  the  Reformer  of  Geneva,  when  be 
got  a  Pope  to  attack  ;  and  so  indeed  was  Pope  Paul  in 
the  paternal  admonition  which  drew  forth  Calvin's  fiery 
reply.  Yet  the  Head  of  the  Church  told  the  Emperor 
pretty  roundly  to  keep  his  own  place  ;  and  also  of  the 
fearful  retributive  judgments  that  have  fallen  on  those 
who  have  acted  the  part  of  Uuiah. 
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Lay  Lecturet  on  Cknttian  F^tUh  and  Practiee*  By  John 
BulUr.  Soathampton :  Fletcher  &  Forbes.  London : 
Longman  &  Co. 

Mr.  BuUar  would  appear  to  be  a  favoarite  lay  preacher, 
to  probably  a  oongregatioa  of  Independents.  By  the 
term  lay  we  are  not  to  nnderstand,  in  this  case,  a  plain, 
unlettered,  pious  Christian,  whose  exhortations  may 
nerertheless  be  highly  profitable  for  edification.  The 
author  of  these  discourses  is  a  man  of  ability,  literary 
taste,  and  competent  learning ;  if  not,  indeed,  possessed 
of  more  learning  than  belongs  to  many  ordained  priests. 
We  beg  of  our  readers,  in  perusing  this  note  to  a  lecture 
entitled  Virtuoui  Obitinaeyt  to  keep  the  cheap  postage 
merits  of  Rowland  Hill  before  them : — 

**  It  is  well  worth  a  strennons  and  prolonged  effort,  on 
the  part  of  parents,  whose  children  are  inevitably  se- 
parated from  the  guardianship  of  a  happy  home,  to  keep 
up  assiduous  intercourse  by  means  of  regular  correspon- 
dence by  letter.  The  pecuniary  expense  of  this  is  now 
so  happily  obriated  that  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  ne- 
glect the  opportunity  of  a  quiet  insensible  influence  of 
this  kind.  Long  observation  and  experience  have  con- 
vinced me,  that  this  is  a  mode  of  converting  the  stress  of 
parental  authority  into  the  gentlest  restraints  of  love, 
esteem,  and  friendship,  which  is  capable  of  the  most  use- 
All  adaptation  to  the  whole  connexion,  that  the  varying 
course  of  human  life,  from  childhood  up  to  maturity, 
may  be  said  to  graduate  between  parents  and  children. 
....'.  A  perpetual  stream  of  advice  defeats  its 
own  object.  It  is  the  interohanged  communication  of 
little  daily  occurrences  perpetually  presenting  the  image 
of  home,  that  is  best  adapted  to  keep  up  the  feeling, 
which  may  make  the  good  principles  and  habits  of  home 
still  present  to  the  now  distant  member  of  the  fkmily. 
His  affections  may  thus  be  kept  in  healthy  and  continued 
exercise  towards  those  he  has  left ;  with  the  prevalent 
and  influential  feeling,  amidst  unavoidable  temptations, 
that  whatever  would  injure  his  mind  or  heart,  must 
painfyilly  wound  those  whom  he  neither  would  nor  could 
forget,  conscious  from  this  fVe^ent  intercourse,  that  he 
is  never  neglected  or  forgotten  by  them. 

The  Fathtn  and  Founden  of  the  London  Mistumary 
Society,  A  Jubilee  Memorial.  Including  a  Sketch  of 
the  Oriffin  and  Progrete  of  the  ImtUution.  By  John 
Morison,  D.D.,  Author  of  **  The  Protestont  Reforma- 
tion." "  Family  Prayers  for  every  day  in  the  year," 
&o.  &e.  A  new  edition  with  21  portaits.  Octavo. 
Pp.  604.    London  :  Fisher,  Son,  &  Co. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  what  is  likely  to  become  a 
favourite  household  book  with  a  numerous  class  in 
England. 

Laehrymcp  Ecderiw.^The  Anglican  Ite/ormed  Church 
and  her  Clergy,  in  the  daya  of  their  destitution  and 
Suffering  during  the  great  Rebellion  in  the  Seren- 
teenth  Century.  By  the  Rev.  George  Wyatt,  LL.B., 
F.S.A.,  Rector  of  Burghwallis,  Doncaster.  Fcap. 
8vo.    London  :  W.  J.  Cleaver. 

The  strain  of  this  book  may  be  guessed  at,  when  we 
state  that  the  author,  under  the  general  name  of  Puri- 
tans, without  much  discrimination,  vituperates  sectarians 
of  all  denominations;  and  upholds  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  the  only  pure  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  to 
the  utter  confusion  of  the  numerous  progeny  of  schism 
and  also  of  the  Papists,  to  whom  the  name  of  Catholic 
is  denied.  If  from  this  the  complexion  of  the  work  be 
not  sufficiently  understood,  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is 
inscribed  to  Dr.  Hook  of  Leeds,  as  one  among  the  most 
sound  and  apostolical  of  modem  divines. 


Tractarianiim  not  of  Crod.—Serm&nt,    By  Charles  B. 

Tkyler,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.    Peten,  and  EveuDg 

Lecturer  of  St  Mary's  Chester.    London :    Longman 

&Co. 

This  is  a  series  of  short  disoonrsee,  exposing,  in  a  po- 
pular bnt  earnest  manner,  the  prevailing  tpiritnal  delu- 
sions of  the  day.  This  is  not  the  first  service  which  the 
author  has  rendered  to  the  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  con- 
seientions  minister. 

The  Convict  Ship ;  a  Narrative  of  the  resulti  of  Scriptural 
Imtructicn  and  Moral  Discipline,  a$  these  apptared 
on  board  the  "  Earl  Orey,"  during  the  Voyage  to  Tom- 
mania.  By  Colin  Arrot  Browning,  M.D.  London : 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

In  conducting  the  passengers  of  a  convict  ship  to  Tan 
Diemen's  Land,  the  snrgeon.  Dr.  Browning,  acted 
among  them  as  a  lealous  chaplain,  or  Christian  mi- 
stonary.  His  volume  relates  solely  to  his  efforts  forde 
conversion  and  moral  improvement  of  these  outeatU; 
and  his  laboors  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  vain. 

Notes  on  the  HitAorieai  Results  dedvcible  from  the  rtcni 
Discoveries  in  Afghanistan.  By  H.  T.  Prinsep,  Esq. 
Octavo.  P.  132.  London:  Wm.  H.  Allen,  &  Co. 
In  one  view,  this  volume  is  a  catalogue  ravsonkt  of  a 
collection  of  rare  coins,  &c.  lately  found  in  AfghanUtu, 
and  which  are  illustrative  of  the  conquest  of  India  bj 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  his  Greek  and  Parthian  sac- 
cessors  ;  in  another,  by  the  help  of  numismatic  lore,  it 
attempts  to  throw  light  on  the  occupation  of  the  regioas 
of  Central  India  by  the  dynasties  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander.  Though  curious  to  the  numismatic,  Orien- 
tal, and  perhaps  classical  antiquary,  this  is  scarcely  a 
book  for  ordinary  readers.  The  work  contains  a  nam- 
her  of  well-executed  plates  of  coins  and  other  carioos 
relics  found  in  the  East 

The  Irish  Question  considered  in  its  Integrity.  Second 
Edition.  With  an  Introduction  and  Prrfatory  Rt- 
marks  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Uouu  of  Peers.  Bj  Vis- 
count Wellesley.  8vo.  London  :  Longman  &  Co. 
The  Introduction  to  the  second  edition  of  this  publi- 
cation is  more  important  and  nearly  as  balky  u  t[.e 
original  work.  In  it  the  author  treats  of  the  sooie- 
what  anomalous  functions  of  the  Hoose  of  Peen,  and 
warmly  protests  against  their  decision  on  what  he  con- 
siders the  relinquishment  of  their  privileges  in  the  re- 
cent oase  of  the  Irish  state  prisoners.  This  waiTia;  of 
their  privileges,  he  conceives  to  be  fkaight  with  daager 
to  the  constitution,  and  calcnlated  to  render  the  Hoij« 
of  Peers  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  The  reader 
will  be  better  able  to  estimate  the  weight  due  to  this 
writer's  opinions  when  reminded  that  the  same  Viscosnt 
Wellesley  who  now  comes  forward  as  a  political  vriter 
or  statesman,  is  the  once  well-known  Mr.  Long  Pc}<^ 
Tilney  Long  Wellesley.  As  we  do  not  suppose  that 
the  noble  Viscount's  opinion  on  Irish  afiairs  will  hi^e 
much  influence  with  any  party  or  any  government,  his 
manifesto  does  not  require  farther  comment. 

The  Scientific  Phenomena  of  Domestie  Life,  as  (i/y  a» 
presented  in  the  Bouse,  or  in  a  Walk  in  thefiti^h 
famUiaHy  explained.    By  Charles  Foots  Gewer,  Es^- 
London :  James  Ridgway. 
This  is  a  small  dish  of  the  most  harmless  pap  of  sstn- 

ral  philosophy,  intended  for  the  nutriment  of  soctiings. 

Such  preparations,  however,  have  their  uses,  eren  to 

those  not  of  tender  age. 
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The  Ewfumy  of  Wade  Manurei,  a  Treatise  on  the  Nature 
and  Ute$  o/Ne^eted  FertUixen,  By  John  Hannan. 
London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

This  treatise  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  York- 
shire Agricnltaral  Society,  for  the  praiseworthy  purpose 
of  ciroulating  information  among  practical  fiirmers,  and 
of  making  them  better  acquainted  with  the  resources 
which  they  possess,  without  knowing  how  best  to  turn 
them  to  adrantage.  The  work  not  only  teaches  how 
the  manures  already  at  the  command  of  the  farmer  may 
be  economized,  but  points  out  numerous  sources  from 
which  fertilisers  may  be  obtained,  which  are  at  present 
totally  wasted.  The  work  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
practical  agriculturist,  and  also  of  the  public  economist. 

LeUert  from  Caleutta  to  Friende  at  Home,  from  June 
1843  to  May  1844.  By  an  Idler.  London  :  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co. 

These  tranchant  epistles,  written  by  an  anonymous 
Anglo-Indian  Junius,  appeared  originally  in  the  Over- 
land Caleutta  Star ;  and,  as  they  tell  some  truth  with 
sharpness  and  bitterness,  probably  made  a  considerable 
sensation  when  they  first  appeared.  But  as  the  policy  to 
which  they  refer  is,  we  hope,  at  an  end,  and  the  Goyemor- 
General  whom  they  attack  so  roundly  has  come  home, 
and  ''ta'en  his  wages"  of  a  nation's  thanks,  their 
appearance  in  England  is  somewhat  too  late  to  produce 
the  intended  effect. 


SERIALS. 
Clarke's  Cabinet  Se&ies. 

I.  The  Mosaic  Workebs  ;  a  Tale.  To  which  is  added, 
The  Orco  ;  a  Tradition. — Translated  from  the  French 
of  Greorge  Sand,  by  £.  A.  A.  II.  The  Fouktain  ;  and 
other  Poems.  By  W.  C.  Bryant.  III.  Ballads;  and 
other  Poems.  By  John  G.  Whittier.  IV.  Sonos  and 
Ballads.    By  J.  E.  Carpenter,  a  new  Edition. 

These  are,  in  their  typography  and  external  appear- 
ance, exceedingly  neat  and  even  tasteful  little  volumes ; 
and  purport  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  which  deserves  en- 
couragement, from  combined  neatness,  cheapness,  and  the 
quality  of  the  works.  The  Mosaic  Workers  is  the  only  one 
of  the  publications  which  can  be  strictly  called  original. 
It  is  an  elegant  translation  of  the  only  one  of  George 
Sand's  Tales  which  every  class  of  English  readers  must 
consider  perfectly  unexceptionable.  We  are  not  so  sure 
that  it  is  one  of  her  best  performances,  though  undoubt- 
edly a  work  of  genius,  and  one  for  which  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review  has  stimulated  English  curiosity. 

A  shorter  imaginative  and  allegorical  tale  by  George 
Sand  entitled  ^'The  Orco ;  a  Tradition  of  the  Austrian 
Rule  in  Venice,"  fills  up  the  volume. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Scott's  Commentary  on  the  Bible. 
Containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to 
the  authorized  version  ;  with  an  introductory  essay,  and 
numerous  additional  notes,  critical,  practical,  and  ex- 
planatory. By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Symington,  D.D.  Glasgow. 
Imperial  quarto,  with  plates,  maps,  &c.  Glasgow: 
M'Kensie,  White,  &  Co. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  Scott's  Commentary  on 
the  Bible  has,  taking  it  altogether,  come  to  be  esteemed 
the  best  work  of  the  sort  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is 
complete,  accurate,  judicious,  and  sober-minded,  and  has 
obtained  the  suffhiges  of  the  most  competent  judges. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Symington,  one  of  many  who  has  borne 
testimony  to  its  merits,  has  preferred  it  to  the  commen- 


taries of  Henry  and  Brown  in  editing  and  annotating  a 
family  expositor  of  the  sacred  writings.  He  pledges 
himself  for  the  accuracy  of  this  edition,  in  which  he  has 
throughout  followed  that  which  received  the  author's 
careful  and  final  revision.  He  states  that  "  Additional 
matter,  to  some  considerable  extent,  is  supplied.  This 
consists  of  brief  annotations,  introduced,  for  the  most 
part,  into  the  central  columns,  and  occasionally  into  the 
body  of  the  author's  notes,  but  always  in  such  a  form  as 
to  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  original  work." 
In  the  few  parts  that  have  fallen  under  our  notice,  this 
profession  seems  to  be  amply  redeemed.  The  Bible  and 
Commentary  are  printed  in  the  style  most  suitable  for  a 
work  of  this  description,  which  in  most  families  is 
regarded  not  only  as  an  oracle,  but  an  heir-loom. 
We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  speak  as  favourably  of  the 
pictorial  illustrations  as  of  the  letter-press.  The  prints 
enhance  the  expense  of  the  work  wiUiout  adding  much 
to  its  beauty  or  desirableness. 

The  Complehb  Concordance  to  SBAEfiPBAUB ;  being 
a  Verbal  Index  to  all  the  Passages  in  the  Dramatic 
Works  of  the  Poet.  By  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke.  Parts 
VI.  and  VII.    London  :  Charles  Knight  &  Co. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine.  By  the  Artisan 
Club.  Parts  IV.  and  V.  Illustrated  by  Steel  Plates 
and  Wood-cots.    London :  Longman  &  Co. 

As  tUs  work  progresses,  it  turns  out  to  be  the  most 
complete  and  scientific  account  of  the  Steam  Engine  that 
has  ever  been  laid  before  the  public. 

Old  England.  A  Pictorial  Museum  of  Regal,  Eccle- 
siastical, Baronial,  Municipal,  and  Popular  Antiquities. 
Edited  and  published  by  Charies  Knight.  Parts  X.  &  XI. 
Maxwell's  History  of  the  Rebeluon  in  Ireland, 
in  the  year  1798.  Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank. 
Parts  9, 10, 11,  12,  and  13.  London :  A.  H.  Baily  & 
Co. — The  last  two  Parts  of  this  series  are  doubled  in 
quantity  and  price;  we  should  hope, from  the  increasing 
demand  of  the  public. — The  Art  Union  ;  A  Monthly 
Journal  of  the  Fine  Arts,  &c— The  Post  Magazine  Al- 
manack, and  Court  and  Parliamentary  Register,  1844. 
London  :  W.  S.  D.  Patteman. — The  British  Church- 
man. Parts  X.  and  XI.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
The  Herald  of  Peace.  No.  29.  London  :  Thomas 
Ward  &  Co. — The  Juvenile  Miscbllant. — Nos.  X  and 
XL 

EDUCATION  AND  JUVENILE  WORKS. 

Histoire  de  France,  Racont^e  k  la  Jennesse.  Par 
M.  Lam^  Fleury,  Auteur  de  Plusieun  ouvrages  d*  Edu- 
cation. Nouvelle  Edition,  revue  et  soigneosement  cor- 
rigtfe,  avec  des  notes  explicatives.  Par  J.  Christison, 
Maitre  de  Fran9ais  aux  Stfminaires  de  Dundee.  £dim- 
bourg :  Myles  Macphail.— This  History  is  a  favourite 
in  French  seminaries  of  education  ;  and  it  will  be  a 
desirable  acquisition  in  families  and  in  schools  where 
the  French  language  is  taught,  both  as  a  reading  book 
and  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  greatest 
modern  nations.  We  can  vouch  fyr  the  correctness  of 
this  edition. 

French  Without  a  Master.  A  coone  of  Lessons 
on  the  Robertsonian  Method.  Sixth  Edition.  By  A. 
H.  Monteith,  Esq.  Hon.  Member  of  the  W.  L.  C.  Also, 
by  the  same  Author, Italian  without  a 3f cuter;  Spanish 
without  a  Matter ;  and  German  without  a  Matter. 
Series  Fint,  Second,  and  Third.  London  :  Samuel 
Gilbert. 
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ExtLT*s  RtewARO  ;  or,  the  Holiday  Trip  to  Paris. 
By  Mn.'Hoflaiid,  author  of  the  ^  Son  of  a  GeniuB,"  &o. 
London  :  Grant  and  Griffith. — This  little  book,  by  an 
author  who  has  long  enjoyed  great  popularity  as  a  writer 
of  stories  for  the  young,  is  literally  a  guide  to  the  prin- 
cipal sights  of  the  French  metropolis ;  and,  as  such, 
must  prove  in  some  degree  instmctlTe,  while  it  enter- 
tains the  juTenile  reader.' 

Arithmetic  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By 
the  Rer.  J.  W.  Ckilenso.  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  late  Mathematical  Master  of 
Harrow  School.  Second  Edition.  London  :  Longman 
&Co. 

A  Practical  English  Grammar  ;  containing  a  com- 
plete new  class  of  Exercises,  &c.,  adapted  to  each  rule, 
and  constructed  on  a  plan  entirely  new.  By  M.  Flower, 
Leeds,  and  the  Rot.  W.  B.  Flower.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co. 

The  Countinjf  House  Guide  to  the  Higher  Branches  of 
Ckdeutations.    Part  the  First ;  forming  an  Appendix 
to  the    Elements  of  Commercial    Arithmetic.    By 
William  Tate.    London:  Effingham  Wilson.    Part 
the  Second;  forming  a  Supplement  and  Key  to  the 
above. 
Logic:  designed  <u  an  Introduetion  to  the  Study  of  Rea- 
soning.   By  John  Leechman,  A.M.    Second  Edition. 
Glasgow :  James  Maclehose. 
Illustrations  of  the  Law  of  Kindness.    By  the  Rot.  G. 
W.  Montgomery.    With  a  Prefatory  Address  to  the 
Euglish  Reader.    London  :  Wiley  &  Putnam. 
This  is  a  reprint  of  a  small  American  publication  of 
nnexceptionable  moral  tendency. 
The  Farmers*  Ready  Reckoner ;  or  Glasnetin  AgricuU 
tural  Tables ;  constructed  for  showifig,  by  Inspection^ 
the  Aereable  quantity  of  any  Growing  Green  or  Grain 
Crop,  in  Drill  or  Broadcast,  ^e.  ^c.    By  Thomas 
Skilling.    Dublin  :  William  Curry,  Jan.  &  Co. 
Miscellaneous  Contributions    to  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics;  being  a  Series  of  Original  and  Practical 
Papers  on  Rickets,  Hydrocephalus,  Impotence  and 
SterilUy,  Pulmonary  Apoplexy,    and    Hoemoptyses, 
^c.  ^e.    By  James  Richard  Smyth,  M.D.    London : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.     8to  ;  pp.  341. 

PAMPHLETS. 
Genealogy  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  Ed- 
inburgh; Myles  Macphail. — This  brochure  must  hare 
caused  an  amount  of  trouble  and  research  to  which 
no  one  could  haye  submitted  who  was  not  strongly 
predisposed  to  genealogical  and  historical  inquiries. 
The  genealogy  of  her  majesty  is  elaborately  traced 
through  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Scottish,  Norman,  and 
Welsh  lines.  The  collateral  lines, — if  we  may  so 
call  them, — which  are  traced  are,  to  English  readers, 
even  more  curious  than  the  descent  of  her  majesty. 
Those  who  stickle  for  legitimacy  will  be  concerned 
to  learn  that  there  are  three  branches  of  the  Stuart 
line  to  be  swept  off  before  Queen  Victoria  ''can  arriye 
at  the  full  fruition  of  the  legitimate  title  founded 
upon  primogeniture  and  direct  descent.*'  These  are  re- 
presented by,  1  St,  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Modena ; ^but 


we  cannot  go  ftrther  into  the  subject  than  to  state,  that 
among  the  numerous  heirs  of  the  Stuart  line  is  Louis 
Philippe,  the  present  king  of  the  French,  whoiB,~if  the 
rights  af  descent  left  any  choice  to  us, — we  should  pre- 
fer to  the  elder  lines.  The  piece  is  of  more  Talae  for  its 
English  Chronology  than  for  its  genealogies  of  the  house 
ofStnart. 

Tables  showing  the  Proorebs  of  the  SHirnKO 

IlfTBRBST  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  UkITED  StaTES  AJTO 

France.  By  George  Bayley,  Surveyor  to  Lloyd's  Re- 
gister of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping.  London:  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.—This  is  a  rery  useful  work  to  merchuts, 
underwriters,  and  shipowners.  The  author  seems  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  statements  regarding  the 
increasing  annual  loss  of  merchant  Tessels. 

The  Ameuoration  of  Ireland,  contemplated  in  i 
series  of  papers  on  the  use  of  the  Irish  language  in  reli- 
gious worship  and  instruction.  Second  edition.  Loa- 
don:  W.J.aeaYcr. 

The  Miseries  of  PRoarmmow.  By  James  Betri 
Talbot.  Secretary  to  the  London  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Young  Females.  London :  James  Madden  &  C0. 
The  BIbteorolooical  Efhbmsris  for  1845 ;  with 
ruled  pages  for  obserrations.  By  Henry  Doxat,£eq. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Man,  as  a  Physical,  Moral,  Religions,  and  Intellectual 
Being,  considered  Phrenologieally.  Glasgow :  J.  &  G. 
Goyder. 

Practical  Measures.  By  D.  D.  Jameson.  Londoe : 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Scotland  Vindicated,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Weekly  Dispatch,  animadTerting  on  certain  Insdent 
Misrepresentations  recently  cast  by  The  Dispatek  00 
the  Scottish  Nation.  Edinburgh :  A.  Ramsaj.— From 
this  pamphlet,  it  would  appear  that  some  foolish  writer 
in  The  Weekly  Dispatch  newspaper,  in  noticing  Tytler** 
History  of  Scotland,  had  spoken  slightingly  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  a  warm-hearted,  hot- 
headed young  Scot,  resident  apparently  in  London, 
takes  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  his  fatherhuid ;  ssd 
being,  we  suppose,  denied  access  to  the  columns  in 
which  his  country  was  maligned,  attacks  the  editor  of 
that  paper  with  spirit,  telling  him  some  facts  of  which, 
had  he  been  before  aware,  he  might  hare  been  more 
guarded  in  admitting  such  figments  into  his  newspsper. 
The  Interests  of  Agriculture  and  Manupactvis 
Identical.  By  Mr.  T.  Flint.  Leeds  :  E  Bsines  ft 
Sons. 

The  Merchant  Sbaman*s  Act,  8th  Victoria,  Cob- 
densed  and  Arranged  for  the  Use  of  Shipowner!,  ^Us- 
ters,  and  Seamen.  By  William  Hay.  Dundee:  V. 
Middleton. 

The  Laoon  op  Libbbtt;  a  Text-Book  for  all  Oasses 
of  Reformers.    London  :  Effingham  Wilson. 

The  Complete  Suffrage  Almanack,  and  Reformer*! 
Manual,  for  1845.  London  :  Daris  &  Hasler.— Besidei 
a  view  of  the  Complete  Suifrage  moTemeat  for  the  psit 
year,  this  work  contains  the  tables  found  in  ordiosry 
almanacks.  A  few  Radical  topics  are  also  disensBcd ; 
such  as  Taxation— Fiscal  Monopolies  and  IneqnsHtie* 
—National  Expenditure— Begistration  of  Voten-0^ 
cupations  of  the  People— Game  Laws,  &c. 
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